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STATURE AND POSE 
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“Which of you, by taking thought, can add one cubit 
unto his stature? ’ 
I suppose that if this question was propounded for our 
answer to-day we should devote ourselves almost entirely 
to a consideration of the possibility of provoking endocrine 
stimulation of the pituitary gland. A cubit is the 
distance from the tip of the elbow to the tip of the 
middle finger, and is about 18 inches in a full-grown 
adult. The true acromegalic giants, such as Charles 


Byrne, John Hunter’s famous trophy, may be more 
than two feet taller than an 
q > average adult, and if we 


knew how to add to the bulk 


or to increase the activity of | 


a normal 
such an 


pituitary gland 
addition to the 






might easily be made. 











A. 
A 
Fic. 1 —Shortenit ng of the leg due to infantile paralysis. A. Out- 
line of the limbs. si iowing intrinsic shortening of right femur. 
B. Method of lengthening femur; step-cut and grafts. C. Method 
of shortening femur. D. Shortened femur after impaction. (In the 


diagram the peg is made from the lateral half of the femur, 
whereas in practice it is formed from the posterior half.) 


A man’s height depends chiefly on the length of the 
spine, the femora, and tibiae. The length of the spine is 
made up of the thickness of twenty-four vertebral bodies 


*An address delivered before the Royal Free Hospital Medical 


Society. 


Stature of a growing adult | 
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(cervical, dorsal, and lumbar) and of twenty-three inter- 
vertebral disks, but the total length of the vertebral 
column will vary with its curvature. Any marked 
variation from the normal affecting the stature is always 
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rig. 2 Fic. 3 
Fic. 2.—Congenital dislocation of the hip in an adult. 
Kic. 3.—Coxa vara with characteristic adduction deformity. 


in the direction of shortening. Thus in the classical case 
of Sir James Paget’s first patient with osteitis deformans, 
the man, who had been an officer in the Guards, 6 feet 
2 inches in height, became so bent and bowed in later 
life that he measured only 5 feet 8 inches. It is com- 
monly believed that a young adult can actually, but 
temporarily, increase his height by about a half to three- 


' quarters of an inch simply by. remaining recumbent for 


about a week. This attitute is supposed to allow each 
intervertebral disk to increase in thickness by a fluid 
accommodation in its nucleus pulposus. This half-inch 
may be of vital importance to a man measuring 5 feet 
114 inches, if he wishes to enter a regiment of the Guards. 

I do not propose, however, to discuss these rather 
fascinating questions of general skeletal growth or of spinal 
length, but to devote myself to the very important and 
practical problems of the balancing of a patient on legs 
of unequal length, or alternatively of making those legs 
equal. 

This problem prese nts itself in four common groups of 
cases—namely, malunion of fractures (usually of the 
femur) ; faulty ankylosis of the hip-joint after infective 
arthritis ; poliomyelitis ; and congenital dislocation of the 
hips. In these cases there may be actual shortening of a 
bone such as the femur. It may have been broken and 
then united with several inches of overlap, or in the 
paralytic cases (Fig. 1, A) the femur may have failed in 
its normal growth. The shortening may be due to the 
dislocation of the hip—congenital (Fig. 2), traumatic, or 
pathological—the head of the femur lying one or more 
inches above the level of the acetabulum. Again, shorten- 
ing may be caused by the adduction or varoid angulation 
(Fig. 3) in the shaft or neck of the femur or actually in 
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the hip-joint. The shortening effect of this deformity is 
due chiefly to the fact that in order to achieve parallelism 
of the legs, the pelvis must be tilted up on the affected 
side. ° 

Before discussing the best way of treating a case in 
which the legs are of very unequal length, it may be 





Fic. 4. BiG-*5; 
Fic. 4.—Ankylosis of hip in marked adduction. 
Fic. 5.—Bifurcation osteotomy, which, by correcting the 
adduction deformity, effectually lengthens the leg in condition 
shown in Figs, 2, 3, and 4. 


useful perhaps to say a word about prophylaxis. There 
is no pious precept so often repeated, and yet so often 
ignored, as that ‘‘ prevention is better than cure.’’ 
Probably gross deformity could have been prevented by 
timely treatment in more than half the cases which 
present themselves. At the present day there is no 
justification for allowing a fracture of the femur to unite 
in such a way as to cause an appreciable shortening. In 
this connexion it should be borne in mind that callus 
union is soft and plastic, and that if a femur is half an 
inch short at the end of six weeks, it will probably be an 
inch shorter at the end of six months, owing to the yield- 
ing of callus to pressure or to the increase of an angular 
deformity if insufficiently splinted. The greatest crippling 
deformity, however, is produced by the slow, insidious, 
infective arthritis of the hip if vigilance is relaxed in the 
early days. The thigh becomes flexed and adducted, 
and, when fixed in this position, the effective length of 
the leg is reduced many inches by the tilting of the 
pelvis necessary to get one leg in the same line as the 
other (Fig. 4). All that is required is to fit the child on 
to a proper frame in the early months in order to secure a 
much smoother and less painful course for the disease, 
and to prevent any crippling deformity. 


TECHNIQUE OF DIRECT LENGTHENING OF BONES 
While it may be unnecessary to dwell at length on the 
technical details of methods of bone lengthening, I should 
like to give a short review of commonly advocated 
methods in order to indicate their relative advantages 
and disadvantages. 


The Use of Transfixion Pins 
The use of rigid transfixion pins seems to me to be 
almost an essential element for any effective method of 
skeletal traction. I use only two sizes (3/16 inch by 


6 inches, and 1/8 inch by 4 inches), and in rare cases when 
I have to deal with a child’s olecranon or a phalanx I 
improvise a small pin from a steel knitting needie. I 
would always carry out the transfixion under a general 





Ep 


anaesthetic, not because the pain of perforating the limb 
cannot be abolished by local injection, but because under 
a general anaesthetic a strong traction of 200 lb. or more 
can be used for a few moments ; another reason is that 
during the first hours of traction (by 40 or 50 Ib.) the 
muscles will be fully relaxed. When the pin has _ per- 
forated the limb a pulley-bearing clamp is fixed on it; 
with a pulley block at the foot of the bed this allows a 
strong and steady traction to be exercised by a weight 
which may be multiplied up to four times according to 
the number of pulleys used. Thus with a 10 or 15 Ib, 
weight, a 40 or 60 Ib. pull is obtained. Such a powerful 
traction will, of course, necessitate raising the foot of 
the bed and also fixing a counter-extension perineal band 
round the opposite thigh, this being tied to the bed head. 

I would urge that this use of the transfixion pins affords 
the maximum of simplicity combined with efficiency, 
The so-called ice-tongs callipers, which have rightly been 
discarded, gave no advantage which compensated for the 
real danger of their slipping or dragging if used for any 
effective weight extension. 


Hawley’s Table 

Transfixion pins, however, can be utilized in’ other 
ways. Hawlevy’s table, of which there have been many 
modifications, is in 
my opinion a neces- 
sary part of most of 
the traction opera- 
tions or fracture 
methods, — enabling 
one or both legs to 





be fixed at any 
angle and pulled 
upon by a- very 
powerful = screw 


appliance. The effi- 
cacy of this screw 
traction will be 
greatly increased if 
one or more trans- 
fixion pins have 
been passed through 
the limb and the 
screw pull applied 
directly to the pin. 
The desired amount 
of traction and 
lengthening can be 
fully maintained by 
a plaster bandage, 
applied while the 
patient is still on 
the table. Thus in 
a neglected or mal- 
united fracture of 
the femur, with 
3 inches of shorten- 
ing and angulation, 
a pin was_ passed C. 
through the supra- 


























Vic. 6.—Case of ankylosis of the hip 


condylar region of in adduction. A. Before — bifurcation 

the femur, and the operation.  B. After bifurcation operas 
tion.  C. Five-inch-raised shoe worn 

leg, pulled out to betore operation, 

full length on a 

Hawley’s table, put in plaster; the transfixion pin 


being left in place three weeks and then removed without 
disturbing the plaster. The possibility of combining the 
use of a Hawley’s table with transfixion pins opens up 
very great chances of rapidly and completely correcting 
certain deformities and of lengthening shortened legs. In 
many cases of malunited fracture with much shortening 
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a careful choice will have to be made between the two 
methods of (1) full or immediate lengthening done by a 
Hawley's table and fixation by plaster over transfixion 
pins, and (2) gradual traction by weight and pulleys. 
Probably in a dithcult case the maximum of efficiency 
and accuracy will be obtained by first breaking down the 
malunited fracture, then applying skeletal traction for 
six to ten days, and 
lastly giving a final 
adjustment on the 
Hawley’s table and 
fixing in plaster. 


Double Transfixion 
Apparatus 

Another appliance for 
lengthening bones is the 
double’ transfixion 
apparatus, which I 
designed, and used fre- 
quently in 1914 and 
succeeding years. Its 
ee. principle depends on the 
transfixion of the broken 
bone at two points near 
the extremities. The 
projecting ends of the 
rigid steel pins are engaged in a frame, consisting of side 
bars and a circular band, which allows distraction to be made 
by a screw action and fixation in any relative position of 
rotation of one fragment upon another. This apparatus, 
or one similar to it in principle, has been invented in- 
dependently and described by many surgeons, and it 
appears in most of the large works dealing with the treat- 
ment of fractures. I never use the apparatus now, 
because [ find that the combination of skeletal traction 





Fic. 7.—Gross curvature of 
femora due to rickets, 
multiple osteotomy. 


the 
treated by 








Fic. 8.—Contracture of the knee causing shortening, treated 
by curved osteotomy. 


with the Hawley’s table, followed by plaster fixation, 
gives just as good results with much less pain to the 
patient. 
The Wire Method 
The vogue for skeletal traction now rather 
favours the use of taut steel wire, generally known as 
Kirschner’s wire, though many surgeons have suggested 


modern 


its use and invented a technique for its application. The 
essentials of the wire method are as follows: A_ rigid 


piece of hard, rustless steel wire, 1 to 2 mm. thick and 
about 30 cm. long, sharpened at one end, is held in a 
motor or other mechanical drill stock, and is made to 
pierce the leg ; this it does with great ease and rapidity. 
To prevent the wire from bending under the pressure, 
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it is held in a collapsible concertina clamp. When.the 
steel wire has traversed the limb, including the bone, its 
two projecting ends are engaged in a very strong steel 
horse-shoe clamp, one end being screwed tightly and the 
other remaining loose. The loose end is then pulled as 
tight as possible by a special steel screw, which is fixed 
in this taut position. Weight is now attached to the 
horse-shoe and traction carried out in the ordinary way. 
It is claimed for this method that it is never followed 
by a septic bone sinus. But there are two arguments 
against it: one is that if it is used for the application of 
a heavy weight, it is likely to be dragged through the 
bone, especially if this is at all decalcified ; the other is 
that the technical difficulties of the method hardly justify 
its use in any except very large fracture clinics. In the 


method of its application it complicates the use of skeletal 
traction. 


THE LENGTHENING OF AN UNBROKEN BONE 

So far I have considered only the question of increasing 
the length of a broken bone, which usually consists in 
restoring it to its original measurement ; but in many cases 
of marked inequality of the legs, especially in polio- 
myelitis and tuberculous hip disease, there may be a 
possibility of lengthening the short leg. This problem 
involves several considerations beyond the merely 
mechanical one of bone lengthening. The short leg in 
these cases is nearly always under-nourished, with poor 
blood supply, weak muscles, and slender bones. As the 
limb is therefore ill adapted to plastic operations, it is 
much wiser, in my opinion, to shorten the sound leg 
rather than attempt to lengthen the weak one. The 
patient, however, may readily consent to any operation 
on the ‘‘ bad leg,’’ but will be very reluctant to have the 
good leg interfered with. In such circumstances what are 
the possibilities of the method? Various ingenious appli- 
ances have been designed for bone lengthening, all of 








Fic. 9.—Ambulatory abduction splint to be worn for six 
months after bifurcation osteotomy. 


them having the essential design of a double transfixion 
apparatus with external screw distraction rods. I am not 
convinced that there is any apparatus that will produce 
more favourable results than can be obtained by imme- 
diate traction on a Hawley’s table, or, better still, by 
skeletal traction making a steady pull on the divided 
bone. The femur must be divided either by a long 
oblique division or by a shaped osteotomy. If immediate 
lengthening is made, suitable bone wedges are placed in 
position and the bone united by a band (Fig. 1, B). If 
continuous traction is used, a transfixion pin is passed 
through the lower end of the femur and weight traction 
carried out while the knee is kept flexed. The actual 
limit of such lengthening of the bone is about 10 per cent. 
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—that is, about one and a half inches to a fifteen-inch 
femur, so that at the end of a rather difficult and 
hazardous procedure the maximum gain is not very great. 


THE LENGTHENING OF A CURVED BONE 

Apart from bones which have been shortened by mal- 
united fractures, there are many cases of legs shortened 
and deformed by curving of the bones or by contracture 
of the knee. Such conditions result from various types 
of rickets and also from infection or paralytic conditions 
of the knee with flexion contracture. A grossly distorted 
femur usually has two pronounced curves (Fig. 7), one 
outward just below the trochanters, and the other 
forwards, below the middle of the shaft. The best 
operative correction of this double deformity is a double 
or triple osteotomy followed by continuous weight 
traction. The osteotomy should aim at splintering the 
bone obliquely at the points of maximum curvature, and 
is best done by a hammer and chisel. When both femora 
are affected, as in the case depicted, I think: it is wiser 
to deal with one leg at a time, allowing sufficient interval 
(about six months) for the first leg to become firm and 
sound before touching its fellow. In the case of a con- 
tracted knee-joint which is free from intrinsic adhesions 
and allows of flexion but cannot be fully extended 
(perhaps by 20 degrees), it is easy to restore complete 
extension to the joint without interfering with its 
mechanism (Fig. 8). A curved osteotomy is performed 
just above the condyles, the curved cut being as nearly 
as possible parallel to, and concentric with, the curve of 
the condyles. This is done by means of a band-saw or a 
fretsaw through two lateral incisions just behind the 
quadriceps muscle. When the bone has been divided, the 
knee can be fully straightened and put up in this position 
in plaster. 


SLIpPpED FeMoRAL EpIpHySIS AND EARLY CoxXa VARA 

There is, I think, a mistaken notion held by students 
and practitioners that coxa vara, resulting from a slipped 
epiphysis of the head of the femur, is a condition that 
should be left alone until growth is at an end, and then 
corrected by an osteotomy. This view is certainly quite 
wrong. The slipped epiphysis can be corrected by mani- 
pulation within several weeks of the onset of the deformity, 
and, at a later date, when the neck of the femur is being 
remoulded to form a coxa vara, it can still be fully 
corrected by a single operation which will result in a 
perfect hip, six months only being required for the correc- 
tion treatment. If full growth is allowed to occur, with 
the establishment of coxa vara, the patient is incapaci- 
tated by a crippled condition for years, and operative 
correction is merely palliative. Within a few wecks of the 
occurrence of slipping of the epiphysis, correction can be 
done by forcible manipulation, the leg being put up in full 
abduction with internal rotation in a plaster spica. Ata 
later stage an operation is necessary to divide the femoral 
neck, and then, when complete restitution has been carried 
out, the head of the bone is fixed by a bone nail driven 
into it from the trochanter. 


THe BIFURCATION SUBTROCHANTERIC OSTEOTOMY 

The shortening and deformity in many unequal legs 
are due to a faulty relation of the bones at the hip-joint, 
either actual dislocation or more often adduction with 
flexion deformity by which the pelvis has to be tilted up 
on the diseased side in order that the legs may be parallel. 
It is the general rule that in dislocation, arthritis, or anky- 
losis of the hip, the limb becomes fixed in adduction 
and flexion, so that to the real deficiency is added a 
shortening—-unfortunately called 


much greater functional 
affected limb in cases of faulty 


‘‘apparent.’’ Thus the 


ankylosis of the hip and in congenital dislocation is often 
4 to 6 inches off the ground in the standing position 
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(Figs. 2 and 4). This apparent, or as it should be 
called, functional shortening, is measured by taking the 
length from the upper border of the symphysis pubis to 
the tip of the internal malleolus. It has always been 
recognized that this great functional shortening due to 
adduction and flexion of the hip should be corrected by 
a subtrochanteric osteotomy. In recent years Lorenz has 
elaborated the idea that this osteotomy should aim, not 
merely at altering the angle of the femur, but at making 
a sort of fork at its point of contact with the pelvis, 
This is known as the bifurcation osteotomy (Fig. 5). I 
have done this operation many times, but I am doubtful 
if the making of a fork at the top of the femur really 
achieves much more than the old-fashioned simple 
osteotomy. Three things are gained by a subtrochanteric 
osteotomy in these cases of adduction deformity of the 
legs. In the first place, by abducting the femur and 
fixing it in this position the pelvis will come to be tilted 
down on the diseased side when the legs are parallel. 
Thus functional lengthening will be made to counteract 
real shortening. In a typical case (Fig. 6) the diseased 
leg is 14 inches shorter than the sound one, and _ the 
adduction deformity makes the pelvis 2 inches higher 
on that side than on the other; there are therefore 
33 inches of functional shortening. After osteotomy and 
abduction the anterior superior iliac spine is brought down 
to a level 1} inches below its fellow, and this exactly 
counterbalances the 14 inches of real shortening, so that, 
as the patient stands, the two legs are apparently of the 
same length, the pelvis being inclined downwards on the 
side of the diseased limb. In the second place, the axis 
of the femur comes to lie under the line of weight of the 
body, instead of lying quite outside it. In other words, 
the weight of the body is transmitted direct to the femur 
instead of hanging on to its side. Thirdly, there is pro- 
vided a wide area of contact between the pelvis and the 
upper end of the femur by which the body weight is 
transmitted. The operation is a very simple one. The 
femur is cut down upon through an internal incision over 
the base of the great trochanter, and the bone is divided 
by an oblique saw-cut, which runs downwards and _back- 
wards. When it has been completely divided, the shaft 
of the femur is forcibly abducted and then pushed in 
towards the symphysis. The degree of abduction in 
which the leg is fixed must be decided upon beforehand, 
and is determined by the amount of tilting of the pelvis 
which has to be corrected or’ over-corrected. The body 
and leg are fixed in a plaster spica, which is maintained 
for six weeks and is then renewed as a short spica down to 
the knee for another six weeks. Then for six months the 
patient must use either a walking calliper splint or some 
form of ambulatory abduction splint. For the latter I 
have found the appliance illustrated by Fig. 9 very useful. 
It is very light and can be worn outside the underclothes 
concealed by the dress or trousers. It is very important 
to provide in this way against the occurrence of adduction, 
which is liable to be brought about by the excessive pull 
ot the adductor group of muscles acting on the bone while 
it is still soft. 


LENGTHENING THE LEG BY THE EQuinus PosiITIoNn 

One of the most natural attempts to make good 4 
shortened leg is by walking on tip-toe, and this attitude 
is therefore assumed by every patient who has a short leg. 
How far should this practice be allowed or encouraged? 
It is quite certain that it is unsatisfactory for a patient 
always to walk on tip-toe with the heel off the ground. 
The attitude involves constant strain on the calf muscles 
with consequent fatigue, and this will be all the greater 
as the muscles are already weakened by partial paralysis. 
The heel, therefore, must be supported by raising that 
part of the boot. In an adult foot measuring 7 inches 
from the heel to the ball of the great toe, the following 
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angles of tilting will be associated with the corresponding 
raising of the heel—namely, 15 degrees tilting with 
13-inch heel ; 30 degrees with 33-inch heel ; and 45 degrees 
tilting with 5-inch heel. But even if the heel of the 
foot-is supported by a raised heel of the boot, the pose of 
the foot is not very satisfactory, because the calf muscles 
are thrown out of action to an extent measured by the 
degree of tilting of the foot, and the patient loses spring 
and resiliency of step. Probably 15 degrees of tilting is 
the maximum advisable, representing a gain in height of 
about an inch, since the other shoe must have a heel of at 
least three-quarters of an inch. Both instrument makers 
and surgeons, however, have gone much beyond this limit, 
and have tried to convert the foot into an extreme 
equinus position. A special type of boot is widely 
advertised in which the heel is 5 or 6 inches off the 
ground, the equinus position being masked by making 
this elevation of the heel inside the boot. Such an 
appliance does disguise the deformity, but it does so at 
the expense of the muscular balance of the leg. In the 
same way the Mikulicz operation, by which the os calcis 
and astragalus are removed and the rest of the tarsus and 
metatarsus brought into a straight line with the tibia, 
results in a gain of about 5 inches in the length of the 
leg, but the limb, in consequence, is much less useful for 
walking than an artificial limb would be. There is 
an interesting specimen in the Museum of the Royal 
College of Surgeons representing the leg and foot of a 
girl, aged 18, on which the Mikulicz operation had been 
performed by Sir William MacCormac. The patient had 
infantile paralysis with paralytic equinus, and the leg was 
amputated by Sir John Bland-Sutton owing to the pain 
and uselessness of the limb, in spite of the fact that 
perfect bone union had occurred in good line. It may 
therefore be laid down as a definite rule in dealing with 
a weak, short leg, that a plantigrade position of the foot 
should be preserved, or certainly not departed from by 
more than 15 degrees of tilting. 


SHORTENING OF THE SOUND LEG 

For equalizing the length of legs another valuable 
device, which [ think is not resorted to as often as it 
might be, is the shortening of the longer leg. In the 
majority of cases we are considering, whether tuberculous 
hip disease, infantile paralysis, or congenital dislocation 
of the hip, the long leg is strong and has good sound 
bones with perfect muscular and vascular supply. In 
such a leg the femur may be shortened with perfect 
impunity by 25 per cent. of its total Jength—that is, in 
the aduit about 4 inches. I have done this operation in 
various ways, by taking a piece right out and uniting the 
shaft over a peg, or by a “‘ step-cut ’’ operation, but I 
now use an tmpaction method, which is much simpler 
than either of these (Fig. 1, C.and D). If, for example, 
4 inches ts to be taken from the femur, the bone is ex- 
posed by a lateral longitudinal incision in its lower part 
about 6 inches long. The muscles are divided between the 
rectus and the vastus externus, and the bone is sawn 
through about 2 inches above the condyles. The shaft is 
brought out of the wound and 2 inches are cut off. The 
remainder 1s removed by a longitudinal saw-cut 2 inches 
in length, passing from side to side, the anterior part 
being cut away, leaving the posterior part of the femur, 
including the linea aspera, sticking out. This is trimmed 
by the saw and chisel into a peg about half an inch thick. 
The lower fragment of the femur is bored by a twist drill 
of suitable diameter, and the upper fragment is then im- 
pacted into it, and fixed in place by a single transverse 
ivory nail I[t is very remarkable how the slack of 
4 inches of muscle is taken up within a few months and 
the full muscular power of the leg regained. 

Two examples will suffice to illustrate. the possibilities 
of this method. 
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Case FT 
A woman, aged 25, had a long-standing infantile paralysis 


with dislocation of the hip on the same side. When she 
came to me the left leg was 5} inches off the ground, 
caused partly by tilting of the pelvis and partly by 


insufficient growth of the leg, which was encumbered by 
a heavy apparatus consisting of a calliper splint and 
high boot. I did three operations. First, the left flail foot 
was stabilized by a partial tarsectomy (Naughton Dunn’s 
operation), so that she could get firm plantigrade stance with- 
out irons ; secondly, an osteotomy was performed below the 
left trochanter, so as to bring down the pelvis on the left 
side, lengthening the leg by 1} inches and allowing her to 
support her body weight direct on the femur, instead of 
hanging it on to the capsule of the dislocated joint ; thirdly, 
six months later, the right femur was shortened by 4 inches, 
thus bringing her two legs to the same length. She can now 
walk on limbs of the same length, and for the first time in her 
life she can wear an ordinary pair of shoes. 


eCase II 

A man, aged 30, who must have had osteomyelitis of the 
upper end of the right femur in childhood, came to me wear- 
ing the largest ‘‘ surgical ’’ boot I have ever seen. It was 
9 inches high at the heel and weighed 7 lb. He was sent 
to me for amputation, and it was obvious that an artificial 
limb would have been much more serviceable to him than the 
horrid boot. He had, however, an adduction and flexion 
deformity of the hip-joint, and this would have had to be 
corrected even if an amputation had been done: He gladly 
consented to a series of reconstructive operations, by which 
his own foot and leg have been preserved. An osteotomy 
was performed below the neck of the left femur, and the leg 
put up in abduction. This gained 2 inches for the functional 
use of the leg. The right leg was shortened by 4 inches, and 
his two legs are now within 3 inches of the same length. 
He was so pleased with this result that he is now trying a 
boot raised 3 inches at the heel and 1} inches in the sole, 
postponing for the present a possible bone-lengthening opera- 
tion on the left femur. 


As the result of the active campaign that is being 
carried out to-day for the treatment of crippled children 
there are fewer of these cases of adult gross deformity 
than formerly ; but there will always be a_ sufficient 
number to make the problems involved of great practical 
importance. 





A CASE OF PERNICIOUS ANAEMIA 
RESISTANT TO TREATMENT 


BY 
A. M. KENNEDY, M.D., M.R.C.P. 


PROFESSOR OF MEDICINE, UNIVERSITY OF WALES, AND DIRECTOR OF THE 
MEDICAL UNIT, WELSH NATIONAL SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, CARDIFF 


A civil servant, who had always lived a temperate life 
in this country, at the age of 52 noticed that he was 
becoming pale and rather easily tired, and a year later, 
on account of these symptoms having become worse, he 
spent a month at a convalescent home on the South 
Coast. Shortness of breath and palpitation on exertion 
began to trouble him ; sleep did not come easily at night ; 
and six months after returning home his doctor told him 
that he was suffering from pernicious anaemia, and pre- 
scribed from a quarter to half a pound of liver daily. 
He did not seem to make any progress, however, either 
for better or for worse ; and after six months’ treatment 
with liver daily he was admitted to hospital under my 
care. 

He was 
bE st. 10 
cutaneous 


then 54 years of age, a well-nourished man, 
Ib. in weight, with fairly considerable sub- 
fat. His skin and mucous membranes were 
pale, the former possessing the slight lemon tint so 
typical of pernicious anaemia. He had been treated for 
an appendix abscess at the age of 48, but had had no 
other illness before the onset of the complaint from which 
he was now suffering. His appetite had always been 
good, and he had not suffered from vomiting, diarrhoea, 
or from troublesome constipation. 
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A haemic murmur was audible at the 
heart, but nothing further of note could be made out on 
examination of his chest. The liver was not enlarged, 
and the spleen was not palpable below the costal margin, 
nor was the splenic dullness found to be increased on 
percussion. He complained of slight tenderness on deep 
palpation in the left iliac fossa, where, through a resist- 
ing abdominal wall, a small though rather indefinite 
sausage-shaped mass seemed just palpable along the 
course of the colon. On inquiry he stated that for some 
years he had passed at varying intervals a little mucus on 
defaecation, especially if he had allowed his bowels to 
become constipated. Examination per rectum revealed 
a few small haemorrhoids only. His teeth were all arti- 
ficial, his tongue was moist and clean, smooth, but free 
from any soreness, and he did not admit to having 
suffered from a sore tongue previously. No enlarged 
glands were present anywhere, his arteries were not 
thickened, and the Wassermann reaction of his blood was 
negative. Blood examination on admission to hospital 
(April 25th, 1930) revealed the typical picture of pernicious 


anaemia, as follows: 

Red cells, 1,030,000 per c.mm.; white cells, 2,000 per 
c.mm.; haemoglobin, 28 per cent. ; colour index, 1.4 ; 
platelets, 61,000 per c.mm. Red cells well stained and filled 
with haemoglobin, showing marked variation in size and 
shape ; numerous megalocytes and microcytes present, and an 
occasional megaloblast ; reticulocytes found only after pro- 
longed search. Polymorphonuclears, 45 per cent. ; eosino- 
phils, 1 per cent. ; lymphocytes, 46 per cent. ; large mono- 
nuclears, 8 per cent. 

The patient was then put to bed and given, in addition 
to the ordinary hospital diet, half a pound of lightly 
cooked liver and one orange daily for the next two 
months, and his blood was examined regularly at weekly 
intervals. His general condition remained much about 
the same, and any improvement that occurred in his blood 
was practically negligible. On one occasion only the 
reticulocytes rose to 2 per cent. ; on all other occasions 
they were much fewer, and found only after prolonged 
search. At the end of two months’ liver treatment 
examination of the blood showed (June 20th): 


Red cells, 2,070,000 per c.mm.; white cells, 4,200 per 
c.mm.; haemoglobin, 38 per cent. ; coiour index, 0.91 ; 


platelets, 42,000 per c.mm. Red cells well stained, with some 
variation in size and shape, some larger and others smaller 
than normal, but no nucleated reds obvious. Reticulocytes 
found only after prolonged search. 


In view of the fact that the patient had had from a 
quarter to half a pound of liver daily for the six months 
before coming into hospital, and that, after admission to 
hospital, two months’ treatment with half a pound of liver 
daily produced an increase in the red cell count of only 
one million per c.mm. (the highest count being no more 
than 2,070,000 per c.mm.), with less effect on the other 
constitnents of the blood and with practically no effect 
on the reticulocytes, it was concluded that the case was 
resistant to liver therapy. (The changes in the blood 
occurring at weekly intervals during the two months when 
the patient was undergoing liver treatment in hospital 
are shown in the first part of Chart 1.) The liver was 
thereupon stopped, and the patient given desiccated 
extract of stomach tissue in the form of ventriculin for the 
next three and a half months. The contents of three 
tubes of ventriculin (= 30 grams) were given daily in one 
dose, and the blood was examined regularly at weekly 
intervals. A week after the treatment with ventriculin 
was commenced the examination of the blood showed 
(June 27th): 

Red cells, 1,670,000 per c.mm.; white cells, 2,000 per 
c.mm.; haemoglobin, 33 per cent. ; colour index, 0.99; 
platelets, 31,000 per c.mm. Red cells well stained, with some 
variation in size and shape, some larger than normal and 
some smaller, but no nucleated reds seen ; reticulocytes found 
only after prolonged search. 

About two and a half weeks after starting on the 
ventriculin treatment the patient began to pass a little 
blood (approximately half an ounce) in the stools, and 
mucus. This continued almost every day for 
He caught a cold, herpes appeared on his 


also some 
a fortnight. 
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lips, and his general condition seemed to get much worse, 
This was confirmed by the blood examination, which 
showed (August 22nd): 

Red cells, 720,000 per c.mm. ; white cells, 2,200 per c.mm : 
haemoglobin, 21 per cent.; colour index, 1.4; platelets, 
13,680 per c.mm. Red cells well stained, with marked varia- 
tion in size and shape; numerous megalocytes and microcytes ; 
no nucleated reds seen, and reticulocytes found only after 
prolonged search. 


On account of this very serious deterioration in the 
patient’s condition it was decided to resort to blood 
trausfusion, and two days later he was given about ten 
ounces of blood intravenously. There was some general 
reaction immediately following the transfusion, but five 
days later he seemed rather better, his colour had 
improved, and blood examination revealed (August 29th); 


Red cells, 1,220,000 per c.mm.; white cells, 1,600 per 
c.mm.; haemoglobin, 22 per cent.; colour index, 0.9; 
platelets, 24,000 per c.mm. Red cells well stained, varying 
in size and shape; many megalocytes and microcytes present; 
no nucleated reds seen, and reticulocytes found only after 
prolonged search. , ; 





His cold improved, and the passage of blood in the 
stools ceased after the transfusion, but a little mucus 
coutinued to be passed. He was given a second blood 
transfusion (11 oz.) a month after the first, and shortly 
before the end of the course of ventriculin, and no 
general reaction followed. At the end of the three and 
a half months’ ventriculin treatment blood examination 
revealed (October 3rd) : 

Red cells, 1,420,000 per c.mm. ; 
c.mm.; haemoglobin, 34 per cent. ; colour index, 1.1; 
platelets, 29,820 per c.mm. Red cells well stained, with 
marked variation in size and shape ; megalocytes and micro- 
cytes present ; no nucleated reds and no reticulocytes found 
after prolonged search. 

The weekly blood examinations failed to show that the 
ventriculin had at any time produced even the slightest 
improvement iy the blood, and reticulocytes were always 
difficult to find. The changes in the blood, as _ they 
occurred at weekly intervals during the three and a half 
months when the patient was undergoing ventriculin 
treatment, are shown in the second part of Chart 1. 

It was thus obvious that the ventriculin treatment was 
useless, even though it had been reinforced by two blood 
transfusions ; and as previous liver treatment had also 
failed, the case presented a difficult problem. The presence 
of tenderness and of an indefinite small sausage-shaped 
mass palpable with difficulty in the left iliac fossa, asso- 
ciated as it was with the passage of mucus and some blood 
in the stools (even though small haemorrhoids were 
present), added to one’s anxiety lest a carcinoma be 


white cells, 3,600 per 


present. Radiological examinations after a barium meal 
and a barium enema showed on one occasion some 


indefinite narrowing at the site, which a_ subsequent 
investigation did not confirm. 

After consideration it was thought, on the whole, 
probably wiser to clear up the question by exploratory 
laparotomy. This was done (October 9th) by my col 
league Mr. Lambert Rogers. Some adhesions were found 
round the caecum (the appendix had been removed six 
years previously), but no tumour was present in the colon 
or elsewhere, and none of the other viscera showed any 
abnormality. The abdominal wound healed quickly, 
except for a stitch abscess, which continued to discharge 
for about three weeks. Twelve days after the laparotomy, 
and twenty-one days after a blood transfusion, examina- 
tion of the patient’s blood showed (October 21st) : 

Red cells, 2,200,000 per c.mm.; white cells, 3,900 per 
c.mm.; haemoglobin, 41 per cent. ; colour index, 0.9; 
platelets, 37,000 per c.mm. Red cells well stained, marked 
variation in size and shape ; megalocytes and microcytes; 
no nucleated reds, and reticulocytes found only after pro 
longed search. 

Ten days after this the blood count was (October 31st): 

Red cells, 1,140,000 per c.mm.; white cells, 4,200 pet 
c.mm.; haemoglobin, 30 per cent. ; colour index, 1.3; 
platelets, 31,200 perc.mm. Films: no change from preceding 
examination. 
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Koessler, Maurer, and Loughlin,! as the result of observa- 
tion and experiments on rats, suggested that chronic 


vitamin deficiency (A, B, and C) might play a part in the | 


production of pernicious and other severe anaemias, and 


that vitamin A in the diet was essential to blood 
regeneration. It was therefore decided to try multiple 
oD 


vitamin therapy in this case. 


The patient was given vitamins A and D in the form of 
radiostoleum, half a drachm twice a day, vitamin B 


(also A and E) as bemax, half an ounce once a day, and ' 
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a lower level had been reached than at any previous stage 


during the administration of liver, ventriculin, or of 
vitamins. The blood examination was as follows (March 
6th) : 


Red cells, 1,150,000 per c:mm.: white cells, 
c.mm.; haemoglobin, 27 per ‘cent. ; colour index, 1.1; 
platelets, 21,850 per c.mm. ; reticulocytes, 0.8 per cent. 
Red cells wel! stained, marked variation in size and shape ; 
megalocytes and microcytes ; no nucleated reds. 


_ The patient was now given liver extract (= 1/2 Ib. 
liver) and 30 grams (three tubes in one dose) of ventri- 


3,000 per 


































culin daily; but he got worse, 
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, “Cuart 1.—Showing the changes in the b.ood occuizing while the patient was under- 


going treatment with (a) liver and (b) ventriculin. 


vitamin C in the form of one orange—later increased to 
two—daily. In addition, of course, he was receiving 
ordinary diet. This was kept up for over three and a 
half months (November, 1930, to February, 1931). 

The day before the multiple vitamin therapy was begun 
the blood count was: 


Red cells, 1,730,000 per c.mm.; white cells, 3,400 per 
c.mm.; haemoglobin, 30 per cent. ; colour index, .0.9 ; 


platelets, 25,000 per c.mm. Red cells well stained, marked 
variation in size and shape ; megaiocytes and microcytes ; no 
nucleated reds present, and reticulocytes found only after 
prolonged search. 


Weekly examinations of the blood thereafter showed 


that from the beginning of the multiple vitamin treatment | 


the red cells, haemoglobin, leucocytes, and_ platelets 
steadily increased for the next two to two and a half 
months. The haemoglobin, leucocytes, and _ platelets 
reached their highest limits exactly two months after the 
treatment had been commenced, and the red cells two 
weeks later. Blood examination at the end of two 
months’ vitamin treatment showed (January 9th, 1931): 

Red cells, 3,500,000 5,400 per 
cmm.; haemoglobin, 1.08; 
platelets, 174,000 per c.mm.; reticulocytes, 0.8 per cent. 
Red cells well stained and showing variation in size and 
shape, a few tending to be larger than normal, and others 
definitely microcytes. 


per c.mm.; white cells, 
73 per cent. ; colour index, 


At the end of two and a half months’ vitamin treatment 
the blood showed (January 23rd): 


Red 
c.mm. ; 


cells, 3,840,000 


per c.mm.; white cells, 3,200 per 
haemoglobin, 


69 per cent.; colour index, 0.9; 
platelets, 92,0600 per c.mm. ; reticulocytes, 0.7 per cent. 
Red cells well stained, but still marked variation in size ; 
megalocytes and microcytes present. 

The progress of the patient was thus far exceedingly 
satisfactory. At no time since the onset of his illness had 
he felt so well. The red cells, haemoglobin, and platelets 
had increased more than ever before, and on only one 
previous occasion had the leucocytes reached the same 
level. The reticulocytes, however, were always scanty ; 
once only did they reach 1.8 per cent. Further satis- 
factory progress, however, was not maintained. The road 
to recovery had apparently reached its peak, and now 
began to decline steadily and rapidly. The multiple 
vitamin therapy was persevered with for another month, 
but the number of red cells and platelets, and the amount 
of haemoglobin, rapidly diminished ; the blood examination 
made a few days after stopping the treatment showed that 


! 








occurred at weekly intervals during 
the three and a half months when 
the patient was undergoing multiple 
vitamin treatment, and up to the date of death, are 
shown in Chart 2. 


COMMENTARY 

This case presented the general appearances’ usually 
seen in Addisonian pernicious anaemia. It was that of a 
well-nourished man having a smooth skin with lemon- 
yellow tint, languid and rather indifferent to the progress 
of his chronic disease. The blood picture—with megalo- 
cytes, microcytes, and poikilocytes, high colour index, leuco- 
penia, and no abnormal white cells—was also character- 
istic. Erythroblasts were found only once, but the case was 
not one of aplastic anaemia. The post-mortem examina- 
tion revealed findings typical of pernicious anaemia ; 
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CHart 2.—Showing the. changes in the blood occurring while the 
patient was undergoing treatment with multiple vitamins and, at 
the end, ventriculin and liver extract. 
there was a marked hyperplastic, and not aplastic 
(atrophic), condition of the marrow of the long bones, 
and a well-marked haemosiderin reaction was obtained in 
the liver, spleen, and kidneys. 

An unusual feature of the case, however, was the 
presence of hydrochloric acid in the stomach contents. 
Fractional test meals were examined about a month after 
the course of liver treatment was begun in hospital, and 
also a few days after the beginning of ventriculin treat- 


ment. Both showed similar findings. The free HCl 
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and total acidity followed more or less normal curves. 
Free HCl went up to about 30 (N/10 NaOH) one and a 
quarter to one and a half hours after partaking of the 
meal, and the total acidity to 55. There was no odour 
in any of the samples, and no blood, bile, or lactic 
acid ; starch was present up to one and a half hours, 
and resting juice amounted to 10 c.cm. 

Throughout the long courses of treatment with liver, 
ventriculin, and multiple vitamins, reticulocytes never 
exceeded 2 per cent., and usually they could be found 
only after long searching. Under treatment with multiple 
vitamins the patient, for the first time, showed steady 
and marked improvement, which reached its maximum 
degree (3,840,000 red cells per c.mm.) at the end of about 
two and a half months. At this point, however, in spite 
of continuation of the treatment, he quickly relapsed, 
and died a month later with a red cell count of 660,000 
per c.mm. 

The case, therefore, was resistant to liver therapy and 
to treatment with desiccated extract of stomach tissue. 
Although a marked improvement took place under treat- 
ment with vitamins A, B, C, D, and E, it was not main- 
tained ; and knowing the tendency of the disease to show 
periods of natural remission even without treatment, one 
cannot avoid the conclusion that this may be the explana- 
tion, and that vitamin deficiency per se is not an essential 
factor in the causation of the disease. For two weeks 
before he died he was given both liver extract and ventri- 
culin, but without effect. On three occasions also the 
other forms of treatment were reinforced by blood trans- 
fusion, but the progress of the disease was not influenced 
thereby. 

SUMMARY 

(1) A case of Addisonian pernicious anaemia, which 
resisted treatment by (a) liver and (b) desiccated extract 
of stomach tissue, is recorded. (2) Treatment with 
multiple vitamins (A, B, C, D, and E) was tried, and 
improvement took place for two and a half months, but 
was not maintained, and relapse ensued. (3) Liver 
extract and desiccated extract of stomach tissue were 
then given, but the relapse progressed and ended in death. 
(4) Blood transfusions also did not influence the condition. 
(5) The improvement which took place under multiple 
vitamin therapy may have been but a natural remission 
of the disease, and so vitamin deficiency per se may not 
be an essential factor in its causation. 
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The eradication of septic foci, particularly in connexion 


with teeth or tonsils, is advocated in all textbooks of 
medicine. Such advocacy belongs to the realm _ of 


elementary teaching, for it is realized that a large number 
of cardiac patients owe their death to the supervention of 
subacute bacterial endocarditis, and it is presumed on 
reasonable grounds that infection in such cases derives 
from teeth or tonsils. Yet the removal of septic teeth 


or tonsils in cases of chronic heart disease does not con- 
stitute quite so simple a problem as appears on the surface. 
amply demonstrated by the following cases in 


This is 





which subacute endocarditis supervened upon removal 
of septic foci—teeth (two cases) and tonsils (one case)— 
in circumstances which leave no doubt that the fatal 
issue was the result of removal of these foci. 


Case I 

A man, aged 39, was seen by me on June 24th, 1995, 
He had been informed twelve years previously that he 
had well-compensated mitral regurgitation. From this he 
had experienced no symptoms whatever. In the middle 
of January, 1925, he consulted a dentist, who extracted : 
five teeth under local anaesthesia. A week later six 
more teeth were extracted. Shortly after the extraction 
he noticed small red spots on his fingers. These were 
attributed by him to the effects of the cocaine used “in 























the extractions. Soon afterwards he noticed stiffness 
of his calves and thighs. On April 25th he developed ( 
sudden loss of power of his right arm and leg, without : 
loss of consciousness. When I saw him strength had ’ 
returned to his limbs, but a number of petechiae were C 
noted on his fingers. These were, he stated, similar to I 
the earlier spots. His temperature showed an evening 
rise varying from 99.4° to 101°, while his pulse rate | 1% 
varied from 90 to 120. Examination showed the presence b 
of mitral regurgitation, without enlargement of the heart. C 
Blood culture yielded a growth of Streptococcus viridans. t 
The next event in the case was the appearance of | J 
tender nodules on a finger, on the right arm, and on the ce 
right buttock. Crops of petechiae appeared from time au 
to time in various parts. On July 25th sudden pain @ 
was felt in the right shoulder. This lasted for two days, th 
and was followed by a shower of petechiae in the region Wi 
of the right clavicle and scapula. More tender nodules gu 
were observed on the left wrist, left leg, and buttock, we 
On September 20th, 1929, intense pain was experienced lat 
in the back of the head. This was followed by unconscious- an 
ness and, in a few hours, by death. | cu. 
CO! 
Case II no’ 
A male, aged 21, had a history of rheumatic fever in bet 
childhood. A year after this infection he was able to wa 
indulge in vigorous exercise without discomfort. After onc 
a time he hunted, and rode in point-to-point races with | Tw 
considerable success. In July, 1929, he obtained his par 
degree, but failed to pass the medical examination for the and 
3ritish Army. Until this time he was quite unconscious the: 
of the presence of any defect in his heart. The result of | sanl 
his medical examination caused him considerable surprise, 
and he thereupon consulted a London cardiologist, who 
found a valvular lesion, and advised removal of tonsils, It 
which were, he found, in a_ septic condition. The th 
tonsillectomy was followed by pyrexia, and ten days cn 
later the patient returned to Ireland. On the evening | ™™ 
after his return he had a violent pain in his right hip, no d 
and was then seen by Dr. Drennan, who has kindly a de; 
permitted me to publish this case. Examination revealed | _ patie 
a good deal of sepsis in the throat, swelling and tender | jectic 
ness of the right hip, a temperature of 103°, and a] fered 
pulse rate of 120. An aortic diastolic murmur was heard. patie 
After some days the throat condition improved and] jemo, 
the swelling of the right hip subsided. The temperature ; 
came down, but failed to reach the normal, and for some} “SS 
weeks there was an evening rise ‘towards 100°. Pain his c¢ 
and swelling attacked a number of joints, and with this} 48 the 
a progressive anaemia became apparent. Six weeks after} Same 
his return to Ireland I was called to see the patient. The Mar 
throat was still septic, the temperature was 102°, and] these 
the pulse rate 120. The patient looked extremely pale} acute 
almost ashen ; a few petechial spots were seen on the legs,} cases ‘ 
and there was considerable sweating. The heart showed then, ; 
moderate enlargement, with aortic and mitral regurgita — 
tion. Blood culture yielded a pure growth of Strepto- eb 
coccus viridans. The course of the infection after this of a 
date followed the lines previously exhibited. Remission} With d 
occurred in which the general condition improved and the 8 a d 
temperature fell, though never reaching normal. Aftetf Unwise 
each remission an exacerbation was ushered in by joint} teeth 
pains, weakness, increased pyrexia, and sweating. Cardi Manipt 
enlargement became more marked, and anaemia more pr ground 
found. After seven months death ensued from cerebral p,, li 
embolism. —_— 
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Case III 

Male, aged 53, suffered from a sudden attack of auricular 
fibrillation in September, 1927. He came under the care 
of Professor T. G. Moorhead, who has kindly permitted 
me to record Iris case. During a period of eighteen months 
after his initial attack of irregularity, repeated attacks 
occurred of paroxysmal fibrillation with some flutter. 
The heart showed moderate enlargement, with a systolic 
murmur maximal in the mitral area. Complete examina- 
tion failed to show any cause for the irregularity. His 
teeth were carefully examined by a dentist in November, 
1928, and were pronounced sound. Early in 1929 the 
patient began to suffer from some discomfort with his 
teeth, and a general deterioration of health was noted, 
as evidenced by considerable loss of weight, with in- 
creasingly frequent incidence of fibrillation. In April, 
1929, he consulted a London cardiologist. His teeth 
were x-rayed and two roots were condemned. Removal 
of ajl his teeth under local anaesthesia was recommended. 
In May, after an abortive attempt to improve the con- 
dition of pyorrhoea which then existed, two teeth were 
removed without difficulty, the only anaesthetic employed 
being cocaine, which was simply painted on the gums. 
On June 27th another tooth was removed. This ex- 
traction proved difficult, and some novocain was injected 
into the gums. Following the extraction the gums 
continued to bleed for three days. The bleeding ceased 
after application of adrenaline. On July 1st a purpuric 
eruption occurred all over the body. On the next day 
there was pronounced haematuria, and oozing of blood 
was noted all over the surface of the palate and from the 
gums. Haemostatic serum and antistreptococcal serum 
were administered and the bleeding ceased. Four days 
later there was haemorrhage from the stomach and bowel, 
and, from this on, the patient was mildly pyrexial. Blood 
culture was negative. At this time I saw the patient in 
consultation on two occasions. No marked change was 
noted until August 14th, when he was apparently much 
better and able to go for a drive. On the next day he 
was not so well, and was again feverish. Haematuria 
once again appeared, and there were more purpuric spots. 
Two days later it was noticed that the left arm was 
paralysed. flalf an hour later the left leg was paralysed, 
and still later the left side of the face. Towards evening 
there was severe haematemesis, after which the patient 
sank into coma and died. 


COMMENTARY 

It will be seen that in two of the cases recorded above 
there was no symptom or sign of endocarditis until the 
removal of septic foci. The first patient had experienced 
no disability whatever from his heart lesion, and consulted 
a dentist because of trouble with his teeth. The second 
patient was led to consult a cardiologist because of re- 
jection for the Army. His valve lesion had not inter- 
fered with indulgence in strenuous exercise. The third 
patient had presented a number of symptoms before the 
removal of teeth, but the terminal illness was closely 
associated with an extraction. I feel justified in including 
his case in this paper in spite of negative blood culture, 
as the circumstances associated with his death point the 
same moral as the other cases. 

Many interesting problems arise from consideration of 
these cases. If proof were needed that infection in sub- 
acute endocarditis may derive from teeth or tonsils, such 
cases would supply the necessary evidence. Paradoxically, 
then, they emphasize the importance of removal of septic 
foci, but they stress the need for great caution. Removal 
of more than one or two teeth at a sitting in patients 
with disease of the heart is clearly unwise. Unless there 
is a definite periapical abscess it would seem equally 
unwise to risk dissemination of infection by removing 
teeth which are very firmly fixed and require much 
manipulation. General anaesthesia should on a_ priori 
grounds be preferred to the use of local anaesthesia. 
Preliminary vaccination with an autogenous growth from 





the gums or tonsils seems a rational procedure. Careful 
supervision of teeth in patients with disease of the heart 
should obviate the necessity for wholesale extractions. 
Crowning of teeth in such patients and the preservation 
of dead teeth are both to be condemned. It is better to 
sacrifice a comparatively useful tooth at a stage when 
its removal is unattended with danger, than to preserve 
it in a condition in which it is likely to become severely 
infected and a source of danger whether it be left or 
removed. 








THREE GENERATIONS OF INHERITED 
DENTAL DEFECT 
BY 


MARGARET E. RUTHERFURD, M.B., Cu.B. 


MANCHESTER 





Congenital absence of certain teeth is a relatively common 
condition which sometimes occurs in family groups, but 
gross suppression of the majority of the teeth in members 
of three consecutive generations of the same family is 
rare. 

Recently a woman attended an infant welfare centre 
with her only grandson, a boy 8 months old, who had 
six teeth already erupted. Mention of these teeth led the 
woman to volunteer the statement that her own two 
widely spaced teeth were the only ones she ever possessed. 
These péeg-shaped teeth, occupying the place of the lower 
central incisors, appeared when she was about the age 
of 7, and are still strong and sound, being implanted 
in firm gums, which, she says, have always been capable 
of dealing unaided with all kinds of food except nuts. 
During childhood, complete closure of the mouth was 
impossible owing to hypertrophy of the gums, but it was 
not until she reached the age of 19 that, goaded by her 
companions’ constant teasing on account of her tooth- 
lessness, she sought advice at the local hospital. Two 
“* levelling ’’ operations (‘‘ for double odontoma,’’ she 
says) took place, after which the gums shrank to their 
present normal proportions, and she was able to close her 
mouth naturally. 

Her memory regarding the results of x-ray examination 
then and later is vague ; but apparently when she was 19 
a few rudimentary teeth were said to be present, and 
again, twenty-seven years later, when she was in another 
hospital for gynaecological treatment ‘‘ almost a full set 
of teeth ’’ was found. Operation on the mouth was then 
suggested, but she would not agree to this as her bite 
was satisfactory, and her enunciation clear and unusually 
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good. She is one of a family of four, all the others 
having normal dentition. Her age is 46, but her appear- 
ance is that of one twenty years or so older. She is stout 
and florid, and her abundant dark hair is going grey. 
‘A complication of disorders ’’—the graphic phrase of 
some former biographers—might sum up her past and 
present health, for she has never been strong, having 
suffered from ‘‘ chronic bronchitis, gall-stones, appendic- 
itis, and displaced kidney,’’ and Having had, eight years 


GENERATION IK™ 


ago, after several curettages, a major gynaecological operae 
tion, of the nature of which she is unaware. 
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THE First GENERATION 

The mother (Generation I) of the above patient, who 
died at an advanced age, was one of a family of eleven 
children, and was ‘“‘ the only one with bad sight or 
anything the matter with her teeth.’’ She had ‘‘ no teeth 
until she was grown up, and then two came right under 
her tongue.’’ She was short-sighted, a good speaker, and 
photographs show the usual edentulous sinking-in of the 
lower part of the face such as occurs after multiple 
extractions or in old age. History farther back is un- 
obtainable, except that the family, on each side, has been 
country-born and bred for many generations, and has 
always been used to an ample diet containing fresh milk 
and vegetables. Despite this woman’s appearance, no 
Semitic element is known on either side of the family, 
and the living members now under consideration are of 
good intelligence and physique. 


THE THIRD GENERATION 

The third generation consists of the only grandson of 
the old couple, a young man, father of the infant first 
mentioned. At the age of 15 he had no erupted teeth, 
but now, at the age of 23 years, he is teething, and has 
at the present date two more teeth than has his 10-months- 
old son. His gums are still enormously broad, but 
evidently are much reduced following an operation done 
when he was 15. At that time localized pain and 
inflammation round the ? second upper right molar 
induced him to go to the dental hospital, where a local 
abscess was evacuated. X-ray examination, when he was 9, 
and in a children’s hospital, ‘‘as he was not very strong,”’ 
is said to have shown “‘ few teeth in the jaws, and these 
only stumps,’’ but six years later a full set of unerupted 
teeth was found to be in sifu. Soon after this he was 
referred to a general hospital, where, after another x-ray 
examination which corroborated the above, he says both 
gum and bone were “ chiselled off ’’ and four teeth set 
free. Reference to an early photograph shows the 
inability to close the mouth prior to the operation, as 
happened in his mother’s case ; no such disability was 
present afterwards. 

The right upper molar referred to juts out on the outer 
aspect of the maxilla at an angle of 35 degrees or so, and 
around it inflammation occurs occasionally, but to a less 
extent than before. The visible teeth are odd and 
asymmetrical in shape, though not at all Hutchinsonian ; 
they are very broad proportionately, probably because 
they are only partly erupted, though strong and _ fairly 
firmly set. As far as their oddity allows descriptive 
enumeration, all the incisors seem to have erupted except 
the left upper one ; the right and left lower canines are 
present, as is the left upper one. Behind the canines the 
gum in the lower jaw is less thick than in the upper jaw. 
The patient’s enunciation and bite are now excellent, and 
he is an expert whistler. 


A CoMMON EYE DEFECT 

Common to this family there is an eye defect to which, 
curiously, they have given little attention or treatment. 
The baby’s grandmother has always had extremely 
defective sight, and has been almost blind for the last 
four or five years, dense bilateral corneal opacity being 
now present. She says she ‘‘ brought this into the world 
with her,’’ and apart from some treatment at the age of 
9 or 10 years, its course has been unchecked. A_ year 
ago she was prevailed on to attend hospital, and was then 
told the damage was irreparable. She is active and handy 
in her house, though she leaves machining and _ hand- 
sewing to her son ; she peers—though she can see neither 
the printed page nor a human face—closely at all she 





handles, declaring herself benefited by the use of strong 


a 
concave glasses purchased from a hawker for a relative 
now deceased. Her own mother, possessor of the ‘‘ two 
teeth under her tongue,’’ had, she says, ‘‘ exactly the 
same kind of eyes as mine,’ with very defective, 
untreated sight ; and her father, a venerable old man by 
his photographs, always had poor sight, and went blind 
when he was 47. Both these old people had abundant 
hair. Her son, father of the baby in Generation IV, has 
a slight degree of bilateral keratitis with defective sight, 
for which he wears glasses, ‘‘ fours or fives,’’ obtained 
“from a young gentleman at the door ’’ (who supplied 
the other glasses mentioned). He has neither had, nor 
desired, any other form of treatment. The infant, whose 
head and face show extreme asymmetry from whatever 
aspect they are regarded, has an alternating squint. He 
is well grown, but some developmental genital defect js 
also present, for neither testicle is descended, and _ the 
scrotum is absent, or almost so. He plays happily in his 
cot, and is already quickly responsive to the sound of 
a piano or band, but he is considered by his grandmother 
to be ‘‘ not at all well,’’ owing to teething. 
COMMENTARY 

The available bibliography illustrates the heritability of 
similar dental defects, either fixed from one generation to 
another, or variable ; and also an association with certain 
epiblastic defects, not present in the family under con. 
sideration. This family differs also from Thurnam’s case 
(London Med. Chir. Soc. Trans., 1848, p.- 71) of two 
cousins, each of whom had only four teeth and was the 
subject of congenital alopecia, the scalp hair being repre 
sented by lanugo only. He also quoted additional cases, 
Danz, according to Michelson (Ziemssen’s Handbook), saw 
two adults who had never had either hair or teeth, 
Another condition of congenital absence of cutaneous 
appendages is known in which teeth, hair, and sweat 
glands are all either rudimentary or suppressed. Such 
subjects, with their undeveloped alveolar processes and 
normal development of the upper part of the face and 
head, suggest in their features a curious resemblance to 
a foetal skull, and are apt to become severely distressed 
in hot weather owing to heat retention, and inability to 
reduce their body temperature by sweating. A small 
family group of two persons who appear to correspond 
to the above type has been recorded by Dr. Jean Smith, 
in two successive communications in the Proceedings of 
the Royal Society of Medicine (1929, xxii, 649 ; January, 
1931, xxiv, 323) ; two brothers showing this dental defect, 
along with absence of sweating and a tendency to attacks 
of pyrexia (apparently from insufficient heat loss in 
absence of sweating), and scanty hair. The special value 
of her records lies in the x-ray picture accompanying the 
second record, to which reference may advantageously be 
made. She alludes to Clouston’s account in the Journal 
of the Canadian Medical Association (1929, xxi, 18) o 
a French-Canadian family in or near Quebec in which 
119 of such cases are said to have occurred throughout 
six generations. Apart from this family group she states 
that she had only succeeded in tracing the record of fifteen 
similar cases in the literature. Thadani, however, reports 
Journ. Hered., 1921, xii, 87) a Hindu Amil community 
in India, in which a toothless type of man occurs. The 
men are not only toothless, but bald-headed and extremely 
sensitive to heat. The evidence, as far as it goes, indi 
cates that the character is male sex-linked. Anodont 
females are not at present known, but if daughters ofa 
toothless father are married to a normal man their male 
children are toothless, and they seem to be known locally 
as bhudas, or old men. Crosman (Journ. Hered., 1927, 
xviii, 368) cites from Guildford in 1883 a not. dissimilat 
type of case, in that of an edentulous woman _ without 
teeth or hair. She had a son in the same condition. 
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He married a normal, and of their children six were 
normal and two others had several undeveloped teeth. 
A normal sister had eighteen children, one of whom was 
without teeth or hair. First (Arch. f. Rass.- u. Gesells.- 
biol., 1905, xvi, 310) describes another case of anodontia. 

Any possible connexion of rickets in the etiology of this 
condition need not be considered here, as a hereditary 
genetic defect displayed in three successive generations 
cannot possibly be due to such or to any other form of 
malnutrition or vitamin deficiency. 

From all the foregoing cases this family group is essen- 
tially different, in that the primordia of the teeth are not 
suppressed, being present in the gums even when dentition 
is either greatly delayed or never completed. Sweating 
is normal here, and the hair is as abundant in all the 
affected members as it is in ordinary members of the 
general community. It is just conceivable that as the 
teeth are epiblastic appendages, and the corneal epithelium 
and the lens itself are also epiblastic in origin, the eye 
defect in this family and its inherited dental condition 
may be associated characters, joined or linked together in 
the process of heredity. Whether this is so or not must 
at present be left an open question, though the association 
itself is certainly suggestive. 

I have to thank Dr. Veitch Clark, the medical officer of 
health, and Dr. Maude Duckworth, at whose infant welfare 
centre under the Manchester Corporation the infant was seen, 
for permission to publish notes of the above case; and to 


acknowledge to R. R. Gates’s Heredity in Man (1929) my 
indebtedness for references to the literature. 











HEREDITY AND DUPUYTREN’S 
CONTRACTION 


J. S. MANSON, M.D., D.P.H. 


FORMERLY ASSISTANT SURGEON TO THE WARRINGTON INFIRMARY 





The hardening and contraction of the palmar fascia, 
resulting in frexor contraction of the fingers named after 
Dupuytren, has been known for many years to have had 
a hereditary factor in its etiology. This factor has been 
thought usually to be of a gouty nature, influenced by 
occupation. It is rare to come across three brothers 
affected with the deformity, whose father was also 
aflected, and whose mother was affected by double-bent 
little finger at the proximal interphalangeal joint, but 
whose other fingers were normal. 

The father died at the age of 73, and the mother at 
the age of 63. All the affected followed different occupa- 
tions. The father was a grocer, and the brothers were 
a baker, clerk, and general labourer, their present ages 
being 72, 70, and 68 respectively. There is no history of 
gout in the family. The pedigree is as follows (a female 
infant in Generation II, who died in infancy, is not 
shown) : 


I J ‘C. 9? 


Ig 2a Pe 3 “ oe 
Sore 4 oe eee ee 


Description of Members of Pedigree 

I1: Both hands affected ; third and fourth fingers con- 
tracted ; began at about the age of 50. 

I2: Both little fingers (fourth) bent at proximal inter- 
phalangeal joint ; said to be from birth. Other fingers 
unaffected. 

II 1, 4, 6: Unaffected. 

If 2: Both hands affected ; right first and fourth fingers, 
Noticed first at the age of 57 ; left first, second, third, and 








fourth, noticed first at the age of 37, after receiving injury 
to second finger. 

II 3: Both hands affected ; noticed first about the age 
of 40. Right first, second, and third fingers ; left second 
and third fingers. Both fourth or little fingers are bent at 
the interphalangeal joints similar to his mother’s. 

II 5: Both hands affected ; began at the age of 48. 


Right third and fourth fingers ; left second, third, and 
fourth fingers. 


It16: Died in infancy. 

III 7: Died, aged 23, unaffected. 

lif 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 9, 10: All unaffected—ages from 
41 to 33. 

It will be observed that there is some slight variation 
in the degree of deformity. II2 and II5 have the 
greatest deformity in the left hand, while in II 3 it is the 
right hand which is most affected. In all three the fourth 
or little finger is affected, and it is difficult to decide 
whether the maternal character as well as the paternal 
is shown, or whether the maternal factor has reinforced 
the paternal factor so as to produce the very marked 
deformity in all three brothers. 

So far the deformity has not appeared in the third 
generation, but this generation has hardly yet reached 
the age when it begins to be noticed. The late period 
in life—advanced maturity—when the deformity appears 
and continues to progress, illustrates the potency of thé 
hereditary factor which lies dormant during childhood, 
adolescence, and maturity. 

There -may be other defects or diseases appearing late 
in life which have a hereditary basis, but are not so 
easily recognizable clinically as Dupuytren’s contraction. 
Owing to the difficulty of disentangling and analysing 
the various factors these defects or diseases are attributed 
chiefly to environmental causes. 

Senescent hereditary defects or diseases are more difficult 
to study with the completeness of those occurring in 
earlier years, because many members of families do not 
live long enough for the defect to appear, and develop to 
such a degree as to be recognizable. 








DISSEMINATED ENCEPHALO-MYELITIS 
FOLLOWING SPINAL ANAESTHESIA 
BY 


T. KAY MACLACHLAN, M.A., M.B.Cams., 
I’.R.F.P.S.Gras. 


HONORARY CONSULTING NEUROLOGIST TO THE EYE INFIRMARY 35 
ASSISTANT PHYSICIAN TO THE ROYAL INFIRMARY, GLASGOW 7 





Although spinal anaesthesia was introduced by Bier ‘of 
Bonn in 1889 the method has been generally employed 
only since the discovery of stovaine in 1904. Toxic effects 
at the time when stovaine was on trial, and its known 
action in lowering the blood pressure and depressing the 
cardio-vascular and respiratory systems, discouraged many 
surgeons for a time from the employment of spinal anaes- 
thesia. For many years it has been successfully used 
by those aware of its dangers and of the technique of 
administration ; and in a large field of surgery it now 
appears to be the anaesthetic of choice. Those who 
employ this method have recorded series of thousands of 
cases without any immediate ill effects or sequelae, and 
the majority of deaths which have occurred under spinal 
anaesthesia have been due to the state of the patient 
prior to operation, shock, cardiac disease, and to loss of 
blood, etc.—conditions which would make the operation 
more hazardous if performed under chloroform or ether. 
Headache, paraesthesiae, and even pain in the trunk 
and limbs, not uncommonly follow spinal anaesthesia. 
More rarely paralysis of an ocular muscle occurs, but 
recovery is usually complete within a few weeks. More 
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serious affections of the nervous system are very fare , 
but there are records in the literature of such varied 
neurological sequelae that I would submit the description 
of two cases where the onset of symptoms appeared to be 
too closely related to spinal anaesthesia to be entirely 
unconnected with its administration. 


Case I 

Mrs. N. W., a healthy woman aged 38, had a hysterectomy 
performed for fibroids in August, 1929 ; the tissue was subse- 
quently examined histologically, and there was no evidence 
of malignancy. Spinal anaesthesia with stovaine was 
employed. 

Four days after the operation, from which she otherwise 
made an uneventful recovery, she noticed that her right arm 
was useless and weak, so that she had difficulty in feeding 
herself ; within the next few days she complained of weak- 
ness in both legs and some dimness of vision. These 
syinptoms became more marked, and finally all the limbs 
were completely paralysed and flaccid. The onset of the 
complete paralysis was associated with headache and delirium, 
which persisted for about a fortnight ; she had diplopia and 
such deficient vision that she was unable to recognize those 
in the There retention of urine and _ faeces. 
Improvement was gradual over a period of months. She 
recovered the use of the left arm, and although the right 
remained very weak, some degree of movement was possible 
at all joints. Vision was restored to such a degree that she 
was just able to read large print ; and although her right arm 
showed ataxic movements at the onset of her illness, both 
inco-ordination and tremor passed away. Both lower limbs 
remained completely paralysed, but without loss, 
although paraesthesiae, burning, and a feeling of weight were 
The pupils were equal, central, and circular, 
and reacted both to light and on convergence ; the arm- 
jerks were present and not the abdominal 
reflexes were absent on the right side and very sluggish on 
the left. There was no spasticity of the lower limbs, but 
Loth knee-ierks were exaggerated ; the ankle-jerks were present 
and equal, and the plantar responses were flexor. Speech 
was little impaired, while intelligence unatiected ; no 
emotional disturbance persisted. There was no diplopia, but 
nystagmoid movements were noted in the horizontal plane. 
Retention of urine and faeces has persisted since the onset of 
the cerebral symptoms and the general paralysis. 

The above represents the clinical picture when she was seen 
by me with Dr. Alexander of Darvel nine months after her 
operation, and Dr. Alexander informs me that now, some 
twenty months after the onset of her symptoms, very little 
further improvement has taken place. She is bed-ridden, with 
almost complete paralysis of both lower limbs ; the right arm 
is still weak ; sphincter control has in a small measure been 
regained. Before the operation had enjoyed excellent 
health, was the mother of two healthy children, showed no 
evidence of syphilis, clinically or serologically, and had never 
previously experienced even transient nervous symptoms. As 
in the other patient, there is no history of any familial disease. 


room. Was 


sensory 


present in each. 


exaggerated ; 


Was 


she 


Case II 

G. Y., aged 35, had an operation for left inguinal hernia 
under spinal anaesthesia with stovaine in August, 1929. The 
wound healed by first intention, and the recovery from a 
surgical point of view was uneventful. 

During the first few davs following the operation a change 
in his speech was noted in that it became thick and deliberate, 
with occasional mispronunciation of words ; and at the same 
time the left hand became clumsy, so that he unable 
to fasten buttons and carry out fine movements, though there 
There was no sensory loss, but 


Was 


was no objective paralysis. 
the arm and leg felt numb; and, though there was delay in 
commencing micturition, catheterization was never required, 
He had slight transitory dimness of vision, but no ophthalmo- 
scopic changes were detected. Later the left leg became weak 
and stiff, and he dragged it when walking, and with this 
stiffness there was associated a feeling of heat in the whole 
limb. 

When seen by me six months later he appeared a well-built 


man with healthy organs. There was no evidence of arterial 


degeneration, and the blood pressure was within normal limits. 
Both legs were weak, especially the left, and when walking 
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the Jatter limb was stiff and dragged slightly. The de 
reflexes were exaggerated in both limbs, especially the left ; 
ankle and patellar clonus were elicited, and on the left side 
the plantar response was indefinitely extensor. There wag 
no intention tremor, diplopia, nystagmus, or emotional dis. 
turbance, but though Komberg’s test was negative he had 
some ditficulty in walking heel-to-toe. There was no sensory 
loss and no astereognosis. 

The left arm showed more weakness than could be accounted 
for by the fact that he was a right-handed man, and he was 
definitely clumsy in carrying out fine movements with this 
hand. There was no obvious muscular atrophy. The 
abdominal reflexes were very sluggish on the right side and 
absent on the left. 


Lumbar puncture gave a clear fluid under increased 
pressure ; protein was increased ; sugar was normal; no 


organisms were seen ; and there was only one cell per c.mm, 
The Wassermann reaction was negative in the fluid and also 
in the blood, while the colloidal gold curve was 0022110000, 
He has since made slow but continuous improvement. 

The only sequel of spinal anaesthesia, apart from head- 
ache and paraesthesiae, which I had previously seen was 
diplopia from paralysis of an ocular muscle ; but meningo- 
myelitis after anaesthesia has been described by Donovan, 
Beretervide, and Richniewski,' and a degenerative myelitis 
has been recorded by Nonne and Demure.’ — Tropho- 
neurotic disturbances have also been observed ; and 
Devraigne, Suzor, and Laennec* had a case where quadri- 
plegia followed anaesthesia. Post-anaesthetic confusional 
insanity, epileptiform seizures, double optic atrophy, and 
vitiligo have all been recorded as_ sequels of spinal 
anaesthesia. ‘ 

Considered from the point of view of the nervous 
systems alone, both cases which I have described could 
be diagnosed as disseminated sclerosis ; and even with 
their post-operative onset, I am aware that many would 
still consign them to that dumping-ground of neurological 
diagnosis. But from the onset of the symptoms so soon 
after spinal anaesthesia, which we know can be occa- 
sionally followed by the most varied nervous symptoms, 
I consider that their relationship to the anaesthesia is 
more than merely fortuitous. 
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HYOSCINE AMNESIA IN LABOUR, WITH 
OR WITHOUT CHLOROFORM 
A Recorp oF THIRTY-FIVE CASES 


ANDREW M. CLAYE, M.D., F.R.C.S. 
ORSTETRIC SURGEON, LEEDS MATERNISY HOSPITAL ; HONORARY 
SURGEON, HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN AT LEEDS 


HONORARY 
ASSISTANI 





I startet] using this treatment as a result of reading the 
article on hyoscine amnesia in labour by Dr. D._R. 
Jennings in the British Medical Journal of November 2nd, 
1929. The cases were not selected, except that no patient 
who was suffering or had suffered from albuminuria was 
treated. 

Van Hoosen’s dosage, as quoted by Jennings, was 
employed, with only slight modification in a few cases— 
that is, three doses of 1/100 grain of hyoscine hydro- 
bromide hypodermically at half-hourly intervals, and 
thereafter 1/100 grain every two hours as long as labour 
lasts. 

In twenty-one of the cases chloroform was also given in 
the second stage. This is the present practice of the 
Leeds Maternity Hospital, and I think that where birth 
occurs about the time when the third injection is due it 
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may ensure a case being a complete instead of only a 
partial success. 
ANALYSIS OF CASES 

Of the 35 patients, 24 were primiparae and 11 multi- 
parae, their ages varying between 18 and 40 years. 
There was one poorly flexed occipito-posterior position, 
which called for manual rotation and forceps ; 6 other 
patients had low forceps deliveries ; 27 cases were normal > 
1 was not in labour. The incidence of forceps deliveries 
is high, but the series is not large enough to generalize on 
this point. In one case the indication was contracted 
pelvis. 

RESULTS 

Five patients had fewer than three injections, and had 
little or no amnesia ; in these cases the treatment was 
started too late to be effective. One patient had five 
injections before it was realized that she was not in 
labour. Of the remaining 29 cases, 19 are classified as 
excellent results, 3 as good, 3 as doubtful, and 4 as 
unsatisfactory. 

Four Unsatisfactory Cases 

In the first two of these the treatment was faultily 
carried out. 

Case 12.-—1-para, aged 28. Six injections. After the sixth 
dose, was seen by a doctor who was unfamiliar with the low 
delirium commonly present in these cases, became alarmed at 
it, and stopped the treatment. The baby was born six hours 
fifty-five minutes after the last dose, and the patient conse- 
quently remembered all the last part of the labour. 

Case 21.—1-para, aged 23. Five injections. Time from 
first injection to delivery, eight hours fifteen minutes. Sixth 
injection was due one hour before delivery, and was forgotten. 
She remembered some of the later stages and the administra- 
tion of chloroform, which was given at the end of the second 
stage. 

Case 25.—1-para, 34. Time from 


aged Four injections. 


first injection to delivery, three hours ten minutes. Comatose 
after second injection to the end. No chloroform. Remem- 
bered the terminal pains. 

Case 30.--1-para, aged 25. Eight injections. A case of 


primary inertia. Treatment stopped after eleven hours, very 
little advance having been made in spite of thymophysin 
1/2 ccm. The baby was not born until twenty-four hours 
forty-five minutes after the last dose. 


Three Doubtful Cases 

Case 4.—5-para, aged 31. Three injections. Time from 
first injection to delivery, two hours. No chloroform. Soon 
after delivery would not believe that the baby was born. 
Remembered three injections. Later she said she remembered 
one pain at the birth. Very much pleased with the treatment. 

Case 20.—6-para, aged 33. Two injections. 
first injection to delivery, 55 minutes. No chloroform. Treat- 
ment begun too late. One hour after delivery remembered 
the birth, but one and a half hours later had forgotten it. 

Case 24,—8-para, aged 30. Three injections. Time from 
first injection to delivery, one hour thirty minutes. Terminal 
chloroform. At first said she remembered the final pain, but 
later was surprised to hear that the baby was born. 





Time from 


Three Good Cases 

These patients had very fair amnesia, and were pleased 
with the treatment, but there was a memory island in 
each case ; they cannot therefore be classified with the 
“excellent ’’ results. 

Nineteen Excellent Cases 

By “ excellent ’’ I mean that after one (two cases), or 
two (fourteen cases), or three (three cases) injections 
the patient had no recollection whatever of subsequent 
pains. The only satisfactory judge of the results of this 
treatment as far as the amnesia is concerned is the 
patient, and any case not coming under the above 
definition is omitted from the ‘‘ excellent ’’ list. It is 
necessary to have a high standard. Case 25 cited was in 
coma for the last two and a half hours of labour, but 
Said she remembered the last pains, and so is labelled 
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unsatisfactory. A typical comment from one of the 





“excellent ’’ cases, a 2-para who had had a previous 
unrelieved labour, was: ‘‘I never felt any pain at all: 
it was wonderful.’’ The number of injections received 
by the ‘‘ excellent ’’ cases was as follows: 

3 (10 cases). 

4 (3 cases). 

5 (1 case). 

6 (3 cases). 

7 (1 case). 

8, one being only 1/200 grain (1 case). 

Of these patients, six received terminal chloroform, 
according to the present practice of the hospital ; seven 
were anaesthetized for forceps application. 

It is interesting to note that in one of the nineteen 
(Case 22, a 1-para, aged 24) treatment was stopped after 
the third injection, owing to her extreme violence ; the 
baby was born three and a quarter hours later. In spite 
of this amnesia was perfect. 

Thirty of the patients were confined in the Leeds 
Maternity Hospital, and five in private houses or nursing 
homes. 

THe Basies 

Our experience corresponded with that of Jennings. 
All the babies were born alive, and all breathed and cried 
at once, and gave no subsequent trouble while under our 
care, except three. 

Case 1.—This baby was born with a caul, and was conse- 
quently .cyanosed. Its colour became pink within a few 
minutes after clearance of the air passages and a warm bath ; 
subsequent progress was normal. The cyanosis cannot be 
attributed to hyoscine (three injections). 

Case 3.—The baby breathed normally at birth, but both 
mother and baby were drowsy for several days. The baby 
required a good deal of coaxing when feeding during this 
period. This condition may have been due to hyoscine. 
Both were normal before discharge from hospital (three 
injections). 

Case 4.—The baby had a hare-lip. It was cyanosed at 
birth, but was quite normal as regards colour, breathing, and 
crying twenty minutes later, having been immersed in a 
warm bath. 


Much exaggerated adverse comment has been made on 
the condition of the babies after twilight sleep. Even 
with the older morphine-hyoscine treatment I have never 
seen a stillbirth occur without some adequate reason for 
it apart from the drugs, and when hyoscine is used alone 
even the occasional oligopnoea (a condition of no serious 
moment) seen with morphine-hyoscine is not encountered. 
When one also bears in mind that asphyxia and stillbirth 
are by no means unknown in normal deliveries, apart 
from the use of drugs, it is quite unjustifiable to say, when 
a patient asks for twilight sleep, that it harms the baby. 


CONDUCT OF THE CASE AND APPEARANCE OF THE PATIENT 

I agree with Jennings that treatment should not be 
started before regular pains are present. Asa rule I have 
not given the first injection in a primipara before the 
cervix is three fingers dilated. 

I have not come to any conclusion about the maximum 
safe dose. The highest dose given in this series was 
8/100 grain, without ill effect. Greenwood! gives details 
of a case in which he used 1/10 grain safely, with 
morphine. 

I agree also that riost patients remember receiving the 
first two injections. Whether the treatment accelerates 
labour I am doubtful. The time of the onset of labour 
and the time of the beginning of the second stage are 
points which it is almost impossible to determine accu- 
rately. However, Case 30, the patient with primary 
inertia already quoted, was the only one in which labour 
was not completed within thirteen hours of the first 
injection. I am _ therefore reasonably satisfied that 


hyoscine does not delay labour to any appreciable degree. 
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A doctor, or a nurse who is familiar with the treat- 
ment, should stay with the patient all the time. External 
stimuli should be excluded as far as possible. If there 
is a light it should be kept shaded except when urgently 
required. The attendants must be absolutely quiet, and 
refrain from disturbing the patient beyond what is neces- 
sary. I have not used the memory test on this account. 
The effect of the injections usually becomes obvious after 
The patient begins to sleep between pains ; 
she usually lies quiet. When a pain comes she shows 
that she feels it, and tosses about. She mutters like a 
delirious person, but as soon as the pain goes she stops, 
maybe in the middle of a sentence, and falls asleep at 
once. Some patients become very restless, or attempt to 
get out of bed. A few lie comatose even during the 
pains. Coma, great violence, or a slowing down of the 
pains are indications for prolonging the interval between 
injections. Undue wakefulness calls for a shortening of 
the interval. The pupils soon become dilated. In most 
of our cases the pulse rate rose, in some to over 120. 
Often it fell again as labour proceeded, and always within 
a few hours of the birth. The rise may be explained by 
the restlessness or by the effect on the vagus. The 
bladder should be carefully watched. The patient soon 
becomes thirsty, and asks for a drink, especially in the 
first few hours; this should be given. Some patients 
cannot see well owing to paralysis of accommodation for 
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PHIMOSIS AND CIRCUMCISION 


BY 


A. ERNEST SAWDAY, M.B., B.S.Lonp., F.R.C.S.Eb. 
LATE HONORARY SURGEON TO THE DERBYSHIRE HOSPITAL FOR 
SICK CHILDREN 


Circumcision is an operation performed with great fre- 
quency. It is obviously bad surgery to perform any 
operation without definite indications, and probably no 
operation, with the possible exception of tonsillectomy, is 
frequently advised upon more slender grounds than that 
of circumcision. 

The term phimosis implies such a narrowing of the 
preputial orifice that the foreskin cannot be retracted 
over the glans. A foreskin which can be easily and 
completely retracted without effort is very rare indeed. 
Phimosis may be of several degrees: 

1. A pin-hole preputial orifice smaller than the urethral 
This is the only degree in which obstruction to 
the urinary stream is possible. Apart from cicatricial 
contraction resulting from inflammation (vide infra) it 
is very doubtful whether phimosis ever produces urinary 
obstruction. It is reasonable to suppose that healthy 
and distensible skin will allow the rapid dilatation of the 
orifice by the ordinary stream to the required size. 

2. A match-head orifice. 

3. A wide preputial orifice 
(crowned glans). 

4. Coronal adhesions. 

Any of the above conditions may be associated with 


orifice. 


with adherent prepuce 


a long, lax prepuce. 

Popular indications for circumcision include restlessness, 
straining during micturition, and enuresis. Congenital 
stenosis of the terminal urethra is a condition which 
should be borne in mind, for in such a case it is of course 
futile to attend to the phimosis and overlook the urethra. 
If circumcision has any effect on enuresis it is probably 
a psychical effect, which would equally result from any 
operation. 

DILATATION AND RETRACTION OF THE PREPUCE 

This procedure is safely carried out and is eminently 


satisfactory in infants. In older children it may be un- 


satisfactory owing to the undesirability of carrying out 
manipulations over any period of time. 
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twenty-four hours or so after the birth. It is important 
not to omit the last injection, even if the child is about 
to be born ; otherwise the worst pains may be remem. 
bered, and the whole labour reconstructed by the patient 
from them. Additional help, as Jennings says, may be 
required at the time of delivery. The ‘‘ obstetric helper ” 
is a useful appliance for keeping the patient in position 
in the later stages. Our experience did not bear out 
| Jennings’s observations on the expulsive pains. These 
were as a rule remarkably strong, and the abdominal 
| muscles certainly played their part. 
| With practice it should be possible to obtain a much 
higher percentage of complete successes than has been 
obtained in this series, and I have no doubt I shall do go, 
I have dwelt on the less satisfactory cases because, as 
experience, they are more valuable than those that are 
perfect. I hope that others will be encouraged to use 
the treatment ; the success, demonstrated by the patient’s 
gratitude, is a great reward for the trouble involved. 
| I offer my thanks to the other members of the honorary 
| statf of the Leeds Maternity Hospital for permission to use 
the treatment on their patients ; to Mr. A. J. C. Latchmore, 
who performed most of the forceps deliveries, and was of 
| great assistance in the management of the cases ; and to those 
students of the Leeds School of Medicine who gave their help 
in compiling the records on which this paper is based. 


| 
REFERENCE 
"Greenwood: Scopolamine-Morphine Semi-narcosis during Labour, 


Technique.—The only instruments required are a fine 
probe and a pair of Spencer Wells artery forceps (not 
too blunt). The first step is the complete separation of 
the prepuce from the glans. The prepuce is grasped 
between the thumb and fingers of the left hand and 
retracted as far as possible. The probe is then inserted 
(care being taken not to enter the urethra) and swept 
right round the glans. This manipulation also serves to 
stretch the preputial orifice slightly. If the prepuce 
cannot now be retracted, the point of the artery 
forceps is inserted into the orifice and pushed up as 
far as it will go between the prepuce and the glans. The 
blades are then gently separated for a few seconds. It 
will now be possible to retract the prepuce, exposing the 
urethra and part of the glans. If complete retraction is 
not possible the artery forceps are inserted again, care 
| being taken not to split the prepuce. In very resistant 
cases it is well not to attempt complete retraction at one 

sitting, but to leave it for a week. When the foreskin 

has been completely retracted the smegma in the trough 
round the corona is wiped out, the glans smeared with 
sterile olive oil and the prepuce drawn down. The pre- 
liminary separation of the prepuce from the glans is 
important, as otherwise the point of the forceps will be 
found merely to carry the orifice inwards without pene- 
trating it. The mother is instructed to retract the fore- 
skin daily as far as possible, but not to leave it back. 
| Nevertheless in a few cases paraphimosis will occur. 
This, as a matter of fact, may serve a very useful purpose 
if it is not neglected too leng. One often finds after 
paraphimosis that the foreskin is quite lax and retracts 
easily. The child is seen every week for a few weeks. 
The foreskin is retracted, and the glans, having been 
smeared with olive oil, is brought down again. In two 
or three weeks’ time it will be found to retract very 
easily. As soon as there is no danger of a paraphimosis 
it can be left back altogether. 


INDICATIONS FOR CIRCUMCISION 
The indications for performing circumcision may be 
| grouped as follows: 
| 1. Cases that come from a distance and cannot attend 
regularly, unless the prepuce can be very easily retracted 
and is unlikely to cause further trouble. 
2. Some boys over 12 months old. 
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8. Most patients over 3 years-—always excepting those 
cases of ‘‘ crowned glans ’’ or cases with only marginal 
adhesions round the corona. 

4. Recurrent dermatitis and fibrous thickening round 
the preputial orifice. 

5. Balanitis if persistent. One sometimes sees cases of 
purulent balanitis put down for circumcision and when the 
child is sent for some months later the condition has 
completely cleared up. 

6. Repeated paraphimosis. 

7. A few cases of unsuccessful stretching. These cases 
are very rare in infancy, and are almost invariably due 
to lack of interest on the part of the mother. 





Hypospadias is an absolute contraindication. All the 
available skin may be required for an operation of the 
Mayo or Russell-Duplay type. 

The question naturally arises, ‘‘ Why, in the absence 
of actual obstruction to the urinary flow, should the 
infant’s prepuce be interfered with at all ?’’ The ad- 
hesions between foreskin and glans which are so common 
in infancy do certainly tend to disappear as the child 
gets older, and the foreskin may retract perfectly easily. 
This is the ideal to which nature does not always attain. 
A permanently retracted foreskin or a foreskinless organ 
is more hygienic than an organ in which the glans is more 
or less covered up and in a moist condition. 

The physiologists state that the function of the prepuce 
is to cover the glans and protect it from vicarious irrita- 
tion. It does not appear, however, that contact with 
the outer world does it any harm or that the circumcised 
races are any less fertile than the uncircumcised. In the 
event of subsequent urethral infection the absence of the 
glans covering is certainly an advantage from the point 
of view of both diagnosis and treatment. 

Circumcision without an anaesthetic is a somewhat 
barbarous procedure, and any anaesthetic is a potential 
danger and entirely undesirable in an infant unless it is 
absolutely unavoidable. The enormous number of entirely 
unnecessary circumcisions that are done in infancy is 
nothing less than deplorable. It is thoroughly bad 
surgery to remove anything, whether it be a foreskin or 
a tonsil, unless one has definite reasons for doing so. 


CONCLUSIONS 
1. Circumcision is never necessary in the newly born 
as a primary procedure—and very rarely necessary at all. 
2. Dilatation and retraction of the foreskin in these 
cases is easily and rapidly carried out ; it requires no 
anaesthetic, and is extremely satisfactory. 








Memoranda 
MEDICAL, SURGICAL, OBSTETRICAL 





HAEMORRHAGE AND DEATH FROM A GASTRIC 
MYOMA 
Innocent tumours of the stomach are not common, and 
death as the result of one of them must be a rare 
phenomenon. Eusterman and Senty' estimate that 
malignant tumours of the stomach are seventy-eight times 
as common as innocent tumours. Of the latter they find 
that myomata are the commonest. Haemorrhage is stated 
to be a rare complication ; pyloric obstruction (due to the 
ball-valve action of a polypoid growth), intussusception 
of the stomach into the duodenum, strangulation, and 
malignant hyperplasia being more frequently met with. 
These writers record haemorrhage in ten cases out of 
twenty-seven described, but not to the extent of causing 
death in any one. Miodowski in 1901 recorded a case 








1Eusterman and Senty: Surgery, Gynecology and Obstetrics, 
1922. 
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of a woman, aged 51 years, who had been ill with marked 
abdominal pain and melaena for six weeks, when she died 
from a recurrent haemorrhage from the ulcerating surface 
of a polypoid gastric myoma. This case bears some 
resemblance to that about to be described. 


Clinical Notes of Case 

A woman, aged 54, was admitted to hospital on July 22nd, 
1930. She stated that she had enjoyed normal health until 
six months prior to admission, when she suddenly vomited 
about a pint of bright red blood. This did not recur ; but 
for ten weeks after her stools were dark and tarry. During 
this period she became progressively paler. She remained in 
this condition until four days before admission, when she 
became very faint, and the dark stools reappeared. Apart 
from one attack of haematemesis she had never vomited. 
There had never been any abdominal pain or discomfort or 
nausea at any time, and her appetite had remained good 
throughout her illness. 

On physical examination she was found to be very pale 
but well nourished. Her pulse rate was 120, and her tem- 
perature subnormal. There was slight rigidity of the upper 
half of the left rectus muscle, and the stomach was made 
out to be dilated. A haemic murmur was heard over the 
precordium, otherwise there were no physical signs of note. 
The melaena persisted and became more marked until her 
death five days after admission. Blood count: red blood 
corpuscles, 2,600,000 per c.mm.; white blood corpuscles, 
5,600 per c.mm. ; haemoglobin, 25 per cent. 


Post-mortem Findings 
At the post-mortem examination a soft spherical tumour, 
about the size of a tangerine orange, was felt in the lumen of 

















the stomach, projecting from its lesser curvature by a sessile 
base. There was a large quantity of altered blood in the 
stomach and in the whole of the intestinal tract. All other 
organs were normal. 


Pathological Report 
I am indebted to Dr. J. B. Duguid, acting professor of 
pathology in the University of Wales, for the following patho- 
logical report: ‘‘ On the anterior wall of the stomach, about 
midway between the greater and the lesser curvatures (see 
photograph), and about one and a half inches from the 
pylorus, there is a spherical tumour projecting into the 
lumen of the stomach. This tumour is about one and a half 
to two inches in diameter, and attached by a base about 
one inch in diameter. It is covered by mucous membrane 
except at two points: one at the summit of the outgrowth, 
and the other near the base on the cardiac side. At these 
two points there are punched-out ulcers with slightly over- 
hanging margins. Each one is about a third of an inch in 
diameter, and about a quarter of an inch in depth. Their 
internal surfaces are ragged and necrotic, and at the base of 
the former there are two patches of haemorrhagic discolora- 
tion representing the points of origin of the haematemes’:. 
The ruptured vessels cannot be seen by the naked cya. 
Histologically the tumour is a leiomyoma of entirely typical 
structure.’’ 
Davip G. Morcan, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P,y : 
First Assistant Medical Officer, City ‘ 
Lodge Hospital, Cardiff. 
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Reports of Societies 


TREATMENT OF INOPERABLE CARCINOMA 
OF THE BLADDER 
At a meeting of the Section of Urology of the Royal 
Society of Medicine on June 25th, with the president, 
Mr. S. G. MacDonatp, in the chair, Mr. R. OGrER WarD 
opened a discussion on the treatment of inoperable bladder 
carcinoma. 

He said that there were no means by which it could be 
decided that a bladder growth was operable—that is; 
curable by operation—with the accuracy obtainable, for 
example, in gastric cancer by careful investigation and 
later exploration by laparotomy as to the extent and 
relationships of the growth. Fortunately, in bladder 
carcinoma, the determination of the presence or absence 
of glandular involvement or secondary deposits had not 
the same immense importance as in the treatment of 
cancer elsewhere, for the reason that operative excision 
of the primary growth was always, in the speaker’s 
opinion, the best treatment if it could be carried out. 
In the squamous-celled ulcerative growths and the nodular 
infiltrating type of carcinoma—he was not speaking of 
papillomata for the moment—the most important thing 
to decide, assuming that the patient was judged fit enough 
to survive the operation, was the practicability of remov- 
ing the entire growth from the bladder, with a reasonable 
chance of non-recurrence. There was no simple palliative 
operation for carcinoma of the bladder which gave results 
in any way comparable with those obtained from colo- 
stomy in rectal cancer. Broadly speaking, he regarded as 
definitely inoperable (using this word now without special 
reference to cure) those bladder growths which were 
found on bimanual examination to be fixed; also, 
if a simple rectal examination revealed a hard mass more 
or less continuous with the prostate, it was most unlikely 
that an operation could be performed. Size alone was not 
a contraindication to excision. If the cystoscope revealed 
any useful margin of healthy mucosa surrounding the 
neoplasm, then, subject to the conditions just mentioned, 
he thought that in very many cases of infiltrating bladder 
cancer excision was possible and useful, even when it 
could obviously give no hope of cure. 

Radium had its place in treatment, but if one believed 
excision to be the best procedure, it followed that in the 
case of growths which were ulcerative and _ infiltrating, 
radium would be used only when there already existed 
considerable and indeterminate extensions of the disease, 
both into the walls of the bladder itself and the tissues 
outside. From 1927 until the end of 1930, Mr. Ogier Ward 
said, he had treated by radium forty-three cases of bladder 
growths and had followed up most of them. Out of 
fifteen patients treated by radium applied at open opera- 
tion twelve had almost certainly died, and he did not 
know that any of them had lived for more than twelve 
months ; the other three had to some extent benefited. 
In these fifteen cases there were very extensive growths, 
so that the failure of radium in this respect was no 
evidence as to its general value in treatment. At the 
Radium Institute he had had opportunities of treating 
bladder growths with seeds containing radon, which he 
had introduced through a cystoscope. The method, 
though of limited application, had more practical value 
than might at first be supposed. He had often inserted 
ten or twelve seeds with fair accuracy, and cccasionally 
had used as many as thirty at one sitting. The seeds were 
length and 1.1 mm. in diameter, ‘with an 





6 mm. in 


average strength of 1.3 to 1.7 millicuries, and the radon 
was contained within a minute sealed capillary glass tube 
in a platinum case 0.3 mm. in thickness, which provided 
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a supporting sheath as well as screenage. This method 
had been employed in eight patients with ulcerative ang 
with nodular infiltrating carcinoma ; in all of them 
excision was impossible. Of this number four or fiyg 
had died, none were cured, and three had benefited, one 
only slightly and two definitely. One of these, which he 
described in detail, showed quite remarkable improve. 
ment. In this case seeds had been passed through the 
prevesical tissues down to the deep aspects of the growths 
seen with a cystoscope ; the exact position of the point 
of the introducer could thus be seen and controlled with- 
accuracy. Nine cases of villous carcinoma had _ bee 
treated with radon seeds, and of these five had so far 
shown no recurrence. Nine cases of vesical papilloma had 
also been treated. The average age of these patients was 
just over 60, and their growths were all of a doubtful 
nature. In four cases it appeared possible that a cure had 
been effected, while two more seemed to have benefited. To 
sum up, if it was agreed that, when possible, infiltrating 
growths should always be excised, then radium as a means 
of treatment for these would be used only if such an 
operation could not be carried out. The results then 
aimed at would be only palliative, and seeds introduced 
through the cystoscope might be useful for this purpose, 
He thought also that in dealing with villous carcinomata 
and papillomata, operable as well as inoperable, there 
was a place for this form of treatment. 

Mr. Ogier Ward briefly considered other forms of treat. 
ment for inoperable bladder growths : diathermy ; deep 
av-ray therapy ; cystotomy (only usefully employed to 
prevent attacks of clot retention in the bladder) ; and total 
cystectomy with transplantation of the ureters. This last 
was a_ palliative measure which might afford relief, 
although it was a suggestion unlikely to be accepted by the 





patient until all hope of cure was past. He concluded with 
some remarks on the section of nerve tracts, designed to 
relieve the terribly severe pains suffered by patients in 
their latter days. The simplest method was the operation 
practised in selected cases by Cotte of Lyons, for the 
relief of dysmenorrhoea and some other female pelvic dis- 
erders—namely, the division of the presacral nerve, 
Recently, at the clinic of Professor von Lichtenberg, 
Mr. Ward was shown a case of prostatic carcinoma rather 
far advanced, which had infiltrated the bladder wall and 
surrounding tissues. Division of the presacral nerve was 
carried out, and the constant pain which had been radiat- 
ing down both sciatic nerves was entirely relieved. He 
himself had performed this operation in three cases within 
the last month. The exposure of the tissues lying over 
the body of the fifth lumbar vertebra was probably easier 
in the female than in the male, but such difficulty as was 
met with was chiefly due to the amount of extraperitoneal 
fat with which the hypogastric nerve plexus and _ the 
presacral nerve were surrounded and the proximity of the 
inferior mesenteric vessels. In these three cases he had 
succeeded in excising a length of nerve tissue varying from 
1/2 inch to 1} inches. The outstanding feature of the 
results was that the urgency and frequency of micturition 
had been markedly reduced. He also mentioned the 
method of chordotomy as one which had been employed 
for the relief of very severe pain due to pelvic lesions, 
and seemed to be ideal for hopeless cases of bladder 
growth. In this operation, which was rather more severe 
than the one just mentioned, the neighbourhood of the 
ninth dorsal segment of the spinal cord was exposed by 
laminectomy, and both antero-lateral tracts divided ; 
these contained the spino-thalamic tracts, which con- 
ducted sensations of pain, heat, and cold. This operation 
should result in almost certain relief of pain for the 
remainder of the patient’s life. 

Mr. KenNetH WaLker expressed his pleasure at the 
choice of this difficult subject for discussion, as_ the 
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aes of patients who had inoperable CancteeTnn - 
the bladder were frightful, and everything poeunty mus 
be done to relieve their agony. His experience of radium 
needles in these cases had been discouraging, though - 
had not often used radon seeds. He COMED on the 
relief of the patient’s pain. To this end, division of the 
presacral nerve seemed to be a method worth pursuing. 
He related the case of a doctor in whom chordotomy was 
him from pain ; he had carcinoma of 
later extended to the bladder. The 
operation of chordotomy was that it 
was a severe and separate operation ; it could not be 
carried out at the time of the exploration. There were 
severe cases of pain in which it was difficult to know 
where it originated, and_ possibly division of the pre- 
sacral nerve would not always relieve pain. He sup- 
posed that one would be safe in operating in all cases 
in which the complaint was of pain on micturition only, 
not of persistent pain apart from micturition. 

Mr. Frank Kipp said that his impression was that the 
pain in these cases was due chiefly to spasm of the bladder 
wall rather than to pressure on nerves deep in the pelvis. 
That was the reason why cutting of the hypogastric 
nerves relieved pain—that is, by relieving tension. Real 
progress in these distressing cases in future would be 
along the lines of implantation of the ureters into the 
rectum ; he was trying to improve the technique of this 
operation so that it could be done quickly. Removal of 
the bladder would not then be such a serious operation. 

Mr. Cyrt. Nrrcu said that he had had fourteen cases 
in which transplantation of the ureters had been done, in 
seven of them for practically inoperable carcinoma or 
other malignant growth of the bladder. In the carcinoma 
cases he had done it in the hope of being able to perform 
total cystectomy. The seven patients who had had 
bladder carcinoma had all died, while the other seven— 
that is, the non-malignant cases—had recovered. 

Mr. E. W. Ricues thought that two main types of 
growth must be recognized ; the first and the less common 
was the flat epitheliomatous ulcer, and the other more 
common type was characterized by hypertrophy. The 
first of these caused earlier metastasis than the second. 
Some believed that the papillary type, which gave local 
recurrence, was non-malignant, but section of such cases 
showed invasion of subjacent tissues, or transgression of 
basement membrane, and he regarded the condition as 
carcinoma. Prognosis and treatment differed in the two 
types. The flat type was more amenable to radium than 
the other. 

Mr. J. P. Ross said that division of the presacral nerve 
was a more selective type of operation than chordotomy, 
as it was clear that, if successful, it would relieve the 
bladder pain without interfering with sensation in the rest 
of the body. Chordotomy, on the other hand, removed 
sensation from all parts below the level of the nerve 
section, and it might be a disadvantage to give a patient 
anaesthetic legs. As the operation produced a_ certain 
effect in cases of severe pain which could not be relieved 
by any other means, it had a definite place in surgery. 

Mr. JoceLyN Swan said that in the papillary form of 
carcinoma one could do much more by extensive dia- 
thermy through a suprapubic opening than with radium. 
He had had a number of cases in which on opening the 
bladder he had found a large growth, of which he had been 
able to remove the fungating portion by diathermy, and 
then remove the base by the endothermy knife, trans- 
planting the ureter as was necessary. In some cases he 
was content to do extensive diathermy to the whole base 
of a papillary carcinoma, and he had been surprised at the 
extent to which this relieved both pain and haematuria. 
He had reserved radium for the infiltrating epithelio- 
matous types of ulcer in the bladder. In his earlier work 
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with radium he was disappointed, because he had caused 
more pain than the patient had suffered before, and 
there had been extensive sloughing, which had continued 
for some time. That had been because he had used too 
heavy a dose. Now that he used lighter doses the pain 
was not so great, but the results were less good. He had 
transplanted the ureters in several cases of inoperable 
malignant disease of the bladder, and in two cases particu- 
larly the relief of pain had been marked, but the 
malignant disease had remained, and the patients had 
died eventually of metastasis from the carcinoma, not 
from ascending nephritis. In transplanting ureters it was 
better to do one at a time. In several cases which had 
secondary deposits he had used the radium ‘‘ bomb,’’ but 
could not say that he had seen a good result. 





COLOUR VISION: YOUNG’S THEORY 
The Thomas Young Oration, entitled ‘‘ Young’s theory 
of colour vision,’’ was delivered by Sir Joun H. Parsons, 
I’.R.S., before the Optical Society on June 11th. 

Sir John Parsons began by remarking that although 
Thomas Young was well known as the founder of a 
theory of colour vision, his contributions to the theory 
were limited to two or three short paragraphs, and there 
was no evidence that he himself attached much impor- 
tance to them. He was the first who, starting from the 
well-known fact that there were three primary colours, 
sought for the explanation of this fact, not in the nature 
of light, but in the constitution of man. 

Although the three-component theory, as developed by 
Clerk Maxwell, Helmholtz, and others, accounted well 
for many of the facts of colour mixture, it had also to 
account for other phenomena of vision, such as visual 
acuity, the luminosity curve, hue discrimination, simul- 
taneous and successive contrasts, and colour blindness. 
Recent work by Hecht and others had succeeded in 
solving many of these phenomena. The determination of 
the luminosity curve, which physicists still persisted in 
calling the ‘‘ visibility ’’ curve, had been the subject of 
such accurate investigation that it could now be regarded 
as one of the soundest scientific data in the whole realm 
of vision. Dalton might be regarded as initiating the 
scientific study of colour vision, and later work by Seebeck 
and Clerk Maxwell strongly supported the view expressed 
by Young that cases of colour-blindness were reduced 
forms of normal vision. On this theory the neutral points 
of the spectrum as seen by protanopes and deuteranopes 
were excellently explained by the points of decussation of 
their two remaining curves. The fact that yellow was 
psychologically as distinctive a colour as red, green, or 
violet, and physiologically showed no evidence of composite 
character, was long regarded as a strong argument against 
the trichromatic theory until Hecht proved conclusively 
that the sensation of yellow could be experienced by 
fusing binocularly the sensations produced by appropriate 
red stimulation to one eye and green stimulation to the 
other. 

Research since Young’s day had done nothing to bridge 
the gap between the physiological and the psychological 
response, but considerable progress had been effected by 
Holmgren, Kohlrausch, Lucas, and Adrian in elucidating 
the physiological response itself. The results of these 
workers on the photo-chemical reaction of the visual 
purple, and the accompanying changes in electrical poten- 
tial of the retinal structures, all tended to show that the 
fundamental phenomena of vision manifested themselves 
in the retina. Finally, the researches of Pieron, espe- 


cially those on colour responses to black and white 
stimuli, and those of Allen on induction effects as shown 
on the persistency curves resulting from previous stimula- 
tion of the retina by monochromatic light—all these had 
a distinct confirmatory bearing on Young’s theory. 
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INJURIES AND SPORT 

Dr. C. B. Heatp describes his new book, Injuries and 
Sport,' as a general guide for the practitioner, and this 
it may fairly claim to be. It is interesting and important, 
as, curiously enough in this sport-loving land, so far as 
we are aware, the claim made in the preface—that this 
is the only work of its kind written in English—is justi- 
fied. As such it should prove of real value to medical 
men in hunting districts or in charge of public schools, 
sports clubs, etc., who are constantly called upon to treat 
minor, and occasionally major, injuries. It is as a guide 
to the discrimination between these that the book will be 
found most useful, because the description of each region 
is wisely divided into two parts—diagnosis and treatment 
—and Dr. Heald emphasizes more than once how 
fallacious is the common idea that an injury to soft parts 
is less serious and disabling than one to bone. We have 
the feeling that this is an honest book, which attempts 
to show exactly how far physiotherapy can go in the 
treatment of injuries, and at what stage more drastic 
surgery is called for. In this respect the book is singularly 
free from errors, and the potentialities of operation are 
frankly recognized. A curious exception to this rule is 
the complete lack of recognition of operation as an 
almost certain cure for recurrent dislocation of the 
shoulder. 

We read the various sections on electrotherapeutics 
with great interest. The author has a wide knowledge of 
this branch, and, wonderful to relate, makes no effort to 
wrap up this knowledge in mediaeval mysticism. On the 
contrary, he describes the various currents in simple 
language, and, furthermore, tells how they may be pro- 
duced with simple and inexpensive apparatus, and em- 
ployed by, or under the direction of, the general practi- 
tioner. Further still, he explains in simple words the 
supposed action of each current and the consequent 
physiological indications for its use. In this latter con- 
nexion the inclusion of an introductory chapter on the 
physiology of repair is intelligible. At first sight it 
would seem to have a better place in a student’s text- 
book—-which, frankly, this is not. The busy practitioner 
has passed that stage, and has absorbed the teaching 
if he has forgotten the details ; but, as anyone attached 
to a medical school must feel, the point cannot be stressed 
too often that intelligent treatment of injury is 
impossible unless the practitioner visualizes the pathology 
of the affected structures at al! stages of treatment. 

In the Air Force Dr. Heald had large experience of the 
immediate treatment of serious injury. This part of the 
book is excellent, and so also is the chapter on the factors 
modifying recovery from injury—a true branch of ortho- 
paedic ‘‘ medicine.’’ Some people, perhaps, will consider 
that treatment by anodal galvanism is unduly stressed, 
and that Dr. Heald claims too much for this method. 
It is said that the results are not commensurate with the 
trouble involved. In the opinion of the present reviewer 
this is not so ; and, in any case, it is made clear that the 
trouble is very small. The employment of other forms 
of electrotherapy is a less controversial subject. In the 
section on massage, local hypnosis (after the teaching of 
Lucas-Championnié¢re and Mennell) is advocated as a 
routine treatment for injuries. The successful employ- 
ment of this method depends, as does all hypnotism, so 
much on the personality of the therapeutist that, in our 
opinion, it is not suited to general use, however efficient 
it may be in the hands of the expert. In Part II, which 
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is a regional description of the methods advocated in 
Part I, modern uses of splints and plaster are well 
described, in addition to physiotherapy, and the synopsis 
in Appendix II is a welcome innovation. 

The preface indicates, and the whole book elaborates, 
the importance of team-work in the treatment of 
injuries, as is true of all modern therapeutics, and Dr, 
Heald may be congratulated on his balanced view of the 
relative merits of the methods at our disposal. The book 
is well printed, and illustrated by excellent photographs, 
both of treatment and of the actual ways in which 
injuries occur in the field. We can especially commend 
the diagrammatic index, which is conveniently found at 
both ends of the book. 


LABORATORY DIAGNOSIS 

There is now no lack, either for the graduate or under. 
graduate, of textbooks on laboratory diagnosis. Dr, 
DanieEL NicHoLtson of Winnipeg is the author of the 
latest work? on this subject. In the preface he explains 
that his aim is not only to give in detail the indications, 
methods, and interpretation of useful tests that all 
medical men should be able to perform, but also to 
outline the principles and interpretation of tests which 
can only be carried out adequately in a large and specially 
equipped laboratory. Dr. Nicholson is obviously an 
enthusiast, both as a laboratory worker and as a teacher, 
and his whole heart goes into this book, which is written 
in a highly individual way. It is not unfair to say that 
the influence of the neighbouring United States of 
America shows strongly in this book, and here in Britain 
it would be absurd to expect the general practitioner to 
attempt by himself many of the laboratory methods 
described as suitable for his unaided performance. The 
practitioner who likes to do most of his own laboratory 
work will, however, delight in this book, and it is, 
indeed, chiefly for such men that it has a special appeal. 
Chapter XIV, on the equipment of a simple home-made 
clinical laboratory, is excellent, even though the only 
sources of purchase of laboratory supplies given are not 
even Canadian, but in Pittsburgh and Philadelphia! For 
the established laboratory worker and the _ physician 
already well trained in laboratory methods this work is 
useful, but it has no advantage over many others that 
are already available. The author, like all of us, has 
his decided preferences for some methods, but on the 
whole his choices are good. Certainly there is never any 
lack of clearness in the author’s mind about what should 
be done in given clinical circumstances. The book is not 
likely to have a great sale in Britain, but we wish it every 
success in Canada and in the United States. The author, 
who is a member of the Royal College of Physicians of 
London, must be well aware that the circumstances of 
medical practice here differ from those with which he is 
now most familiar. 





PERIPHERAL VENOUS PRESSURE 
Whereas arterial blood pressure readings have long been 
a matter of routine, the estimation of peripheral venous 
pressure,* on which Professor Maurice ViLLaret and his 
collaborators, Drs. F. Saint Girons and L. Justiy- 
BESANGON, have brought out a monograph, has not become 
popular in ordinary practice, and, indecd, seems unlikely 
to rival that of arterial blood pressure, although the 
literature on the subject, as shown by the authors’ biblio- 
gtaphy of seventeen pages, is far from scanty. ‘There are 
two main wavs of taking the pressure in the peripheral 
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veins : ne indirect method described by a number of 


writers, such as Hooker and Eyster, Oliver oe 
Recklinghausen, in which the veins are cCoMmpresses y 
a measured weight ; and the direct method, after stephen 
Hales and Francois-Franck, in which the intravenous 
pressure 1s estimated by means of a trocar ineeeed 
into the vein. The latter gives far more accrrate results 
than the indirect method, which is chiefly useful when a 
number of estimations are made on the same person at 
different times and so can be compared with each omer. 
Professor Villaret’s phlebopiezometef, invented in 1920, 
shows that the normal intravenous pressure at the bend 
of the elbow taken in the horizontal position is 13 cm. 
of water in men and 12cm. in women, pressures above 
14cm. being hypertensive and below 11 cm. hypotensive. 
The physiological aspects of blood pressure in the peri- 
pheral veins are discussed at length, and attention 1s 
directed to the factors influencing it, such as the state 
of the ventricles of the heart, the arterial blood pressure, 
the small vessels and capillaries, and the veins. It is 
only in comparatively recent times that investigation has 
been undertaken to elucidate the influence of venous 
pressure in the superficial veins on the circulatory system 
—for example, on the activity of the heart, and the 
relation between the pressure in the splanchnic vessels, 
such as portal congestion, and that in the superficial veins. 
The account of the condition of the peripheral venous 
pressure in various diseases is rich in personal observations, 
agd the results are recorded under the headings of cardiac 
disease, obstruction of the superior and inferior venae 
cavae, portal and pulmonary venous obstruction, cyanosis, 
diseases of the blood-forming organs, acute infections, and 
so forth. This monograph is a most useful source of 
reference. 





AN AMERICAN EXTRA PHARMACOPOEIA 

We have received the fifteenth edition of Porrer’s 
Therapeutics, Materia Medica, and Pharmacy.‘ This 
edition, like its recent predecessors, is edited by Dr. 
R. J. E. Scorr. In its scope the volume somewhat 
resembles the well-known Extra Pharmacopoeia of 
Martindale and Westcott, for the preface states that “‘ the 
work is intended to serve as a compendium of information 
regarding both official and non-official drugs and prepara- 
tions. It is not to be inferred that the mention of any 
drug or preparation necessarily carries with it any endorse- 
ment.’’ A reasonable selection has been exercised to 
avoid devoting undue space to obsolete drugs, but on the 
whole the volume is encyclopaedic rather than selective. 

The book is divided into two main sections—namely, 
materia medica and therapeutics—and in addition there is 
a smaller section devoted to pharmacy, prescription writ- 
ing, incompatibilities, etc. The materia medica section 
resembles the Britrsh Pharmaceutical Codex in its general 
scope and arrangement. In the case of each drug an 
account is given of all its important preparations, and 
this is followed by a short article on its physiological and 
therapeutic action. In the therapeutic section the dis- 
orders and diseases are arranged alphabetically and a list 
is given of the chief remedies that are recommended by 
standard authors. The only disadvantage of this method 
is that in the case of some diseases considerable sections 
of the pharmacopoeia are reproduced—for example, forty 
remedies are mentioned for pertussis, thirty-seven for 
asthma, and thirty for scarlet fever. -It seems doubtful 
whether the practitioner is likely to be greatly helped 
by being presented with such an embarrassingly wide 
choice. 


* Therapentics, Materia Medica, and Pharmacy. By S. O, 1 
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The introduction contains an interesting sketch of the 
history of therapeutics. Incidentally the author points 
out a fact that is often forgotten—namely, that 
Hahnemann made a serious endeavour to establish a 
rational system of therapeutics based on experimental 
evidence. Unfortunately he made broad generalizations 
from certain observations whose significance he misunder- 
stood, and in the end the sound fundamental conception 
was hidden beneath a superstructure of absurdities. This 
tragic ending to the first attempt at systematic pharma- 
cology undoubtedly delayed the development of scientific 
therapeutics for the greater part of a century. 





THE CARE OF THE CHILD 
The Child and His Home’ is a characteristically American 
production. It is by Dr. H. W. Hurt, who is described 
as ‘“‘ Director of Research for fourteen committees at 
President Hoover’s White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection.’’ His book is said to be ‘‘ based 
upon the important conclusions reached at that con- 
ference,’’ and to contain ‘‘ practical contributions to child 
culture from modern research.’’ It is dedicated to 
President Hoover as ‘‘ the visioned proponent of that 
gift within Democracy’s power—a chance for every 
child.’’ It is prefaced by the nineteen sections of ‘‘ The 
Children’s Charter,’’ which appears to be the result of 
the conference referred to, and which embodies, in a 
somewhat grandiose manner, what we in this country 
would regard as the ordinary claims of childhood to con- 
sideration and to help in the home, the school, and the 
community. It appears that at this conference a number 
of people formally pledged themselves to secure ‘‘ for 
every child these rights regardless of race or colour or 
situation wherever he may live under the protection of 
the American flag.’’ This is all to the good, and may 
have been necessary in the conditions of the United 
States of Ameréca, which, from some of the facts given 
in this book, seem in certain respects to be appalling ; but 
in Great Britain these needs have now been universally 
recognized for many years, and practical steps have been 
quietly and progressively taken to supply most of them. 
The “‘ important conclusions ’’ which call loudly for the 
“child culture’’ of the ‘‘ citizenry’’ are that the environ- 
ment of a sensible and normal family life is good for a 
child, that parental responsibility is great and should be 
properly exercised, that due attention should be paid to 
diet, health, and recreation, that he should be suitably 
and carefully educated, protected from accidents, and 
cared for if he is physically or mentally defective. These 
are here accepted as commonplaces, and, though a large 
number of facts and statistics about American life and 
conditions are given in Dr. Hurt’s chapters, they result 
only in generalizations which are of scarcely more 
practical value than those set out above. It is, of course, 
interesting to know that “‘ census records tell us that one 
marriage in six ends in divorce,’’ and that ‘‘ samplings 
show one child in three in broken homes ’’ ; that ‘‘a 
family living in one room as contrasted with four rooms 
meant five inches less in height and 12.9 pounds less in 
weight ’’; that the population consists of a conglomerate of 
negroes, Asiatics, and the various races of Europe in such 
and such proportions ; that urban churches average so 
many more members and spend so many more dollars 
than rural churches ; that ‘‘ the motion picture purveys 
visual and auditory representations to a world audience 
of 225,000,000 a week,’’ and so on. We know that all 
these things, and many other things that Dr. Hurt tells 
us, of which these are a fair sample, have their bearing, 
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direct or indirect, on child life. But the volume as a 
whole can scarcely be said to be very helpful, and this 
is not compensated for by any merits of style or 
presentation. sitesi teapots 


HALLIBURTON’S ‘“‘ PHYSIOLOGY ” 

Only two years elapsed between the publication of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth editions of the ever-popular 
Handbook of Physiology,’ with which the late Professor 
Halliburton identified himself for so many years. When 
reviewing the previous edition (Journal, 1929, i, 815) 
attention was drawn to the remarkable history of this 
work since its first appearance as Kirkes’s Physiology 
in 1848. The last two editions, with which Professor 
McDowatt has been associated as joint author, portray 
clearly the change in the general outlook of physiology 
during recent years ; the old anatomical basis is now 
receding into the background, while the body as a whole 
has to be ‘‘ considered more from the point of view of 
physiological processes rather than of the functions of 
isolated organs.’’ A new chapter on sensation, bringing 
together various topics hitherto scattered, illustrates an 
advance in co-ordination which breathes the spirit of 
modern times. One surprising discovery is that the 
present edition is slightly smaller than its forerunners, 
much of the detail of the histology of the connective 
tissues and descriptions of elementary electrical apparatus 
being now omitted. The index has been completely 
revised, and one change which will be greatly appreciated 
by students is the use of bold type for those figures which 
have to be committed to memory in preparation for exam- 
inations. A few new illustrations have been added. The 
whole volume can be commended, not only as an up-to- 
date review of physiology, but also as a most helpful 
introduction to its clinical application. 


NOTES ON BOOKS 

The seventh volume (Magenkatarrh -Nasenkrankheiten) 
of the New German Dictionary of Practical Medicine,’ 
edited by Professors GEORG and FEeLtx KLEMPERER, con- 
tains the following articles by well-known authorities: 
gastric catarrh, by Professor F. Kauffmann of Berlin ; 
cancer of the stomach, by Professor I. Boas of Berlin ; 
surgical treatment of gastric and duodenal cancer, by 
Professor H. von Haberer of Cologne ; gastric neuroses, 
by Professor Gerhardt Katsch of Greifswald ; malaria, by 
Professor P. Miihlens of Hamburg ; manic-depressive 
insanity, by Professor Hans W. Gruhle of Heidelberg ; 
measles, by Professor R. Degkwitz of Greifswald ; massage 
and therapeutic gymnastics, by Dr. F. Kirchberg of 
Berlin ; diseases of rectum and anus, by Dr. Max Marcus 
of Berlin ; foot-and-mouth disease, by Professor H. 
Hetsch of Frankfort ; mediastinal diseases, by Dr. W. 
Beck of Berlin ; meningitis, by Professor E. Le Blanc of 
Hamburg ; menstruation and its disturbances, by Pro- 
fessor R. Schréder of Kiel ; miliary tuberculosis, by Dr. 
Gustav Liebermeister of Dien ; anthrax, by Professor 
Hetsch ; diseases of the spleen and haemolytic jaundice, 
by Professor G. Klemperer and Dr. Paul Radt of Berlin ; 
morphinism and allied alkaloid addictions, by Dr. P. 
Wolff of Berlin ; mumps, by Dr. W. Keller of Heidelberg ; 
muscular rheumatism, by Professor F. Schultze of Bonn ; 
myelitis, by Dr. Eugen Pollak of Vienna ; myopathies, 
by Professor Hans Curschmann of Rostock ; myxoedema, 
by Professor A. Gigon and Dr. O. Merkelbach of Basel ; 
food intoxications, by Professor Schwarz ; food intoxica- 
tions of bacterial origin (paratyphoid, botulism, Bang 
infection), by Dr. Hans Schulten of Hamburg; and 
diseases of the nose, by Profe -SSOr G. Finder of Berlin. 


Beggs of Physiology. By W. D. Hellibexton: MD, i ” D., 
i R:C. E.R. S.. and R. J. S. McDowall, M.B., D.Sc., E.RCPLE sd. 
thee edition. London: J. Murray. 1936. (Pp. x + 842; 
410 figures, 4 plates. 18s. net.) 

* Neue Deutsche Klinik. Herausgegeben von Prof. Dr. 
Georg und Felix Klemperer. Siebenter Band. Berlin und Wien: 
Urban und Schwarzenberg. 1931. (Pp. 795; 154 figures, 2 plates. 
Paper cover, R.M.33 ; bound, R.M.40.) 
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A small book on the clinical aspects of the thermaj 
waters of Dax* has been prepared by Drs. Louts and Reyg 
LAVIELLE, with a preface by Professor BasINskt. Here 
will be found an account of the methods of treatment 
carried out at Dax, and the indications and contr. 


“e 


indications for the ‘‘ cure.’’ 


The fifth issue of the International Health. Year Boop 
is considerably larger than its predecessor (see Journal, 
February Ist, 1930, p. 205), as it contains particulars of 
the health progress of eleven more countries. The same 
arrangement of the vital and nosological statistics jg 
adopted as in the previous volume. The section devoted 
to the United Kingdom is divided into three parts, celatin 
to England and Wales, Scotland, and Northern Ireland 
respectively, in each of which details are given of vital 
and public health statistics, the prevention and treatment 
of infectious diseases, and public health activities. 


The small book by Ettrre A. Horniproox on Reston. 
tion Exercises for Women'® purports to prescribe a serig 
of general exercises for the preservation and _ restoration 
of woman’s body, with special exercises for the feet ; and 
with an appendix on diet in constipation. Exercises are 
also described for use during pregnancy. Mrs. Hornibrook 
takes for her models the dances of certain savage 
peoples, considering that ‘‘ the best thing for us to do js 
to adopt a system of exercises based on native dances, 
because these dances are themselves the concentrated 
form of the natural movements of fishes, lizards, birds 
and mammals, bipeds and quadripeds.’’ Without ad- 
mitting the validity of all the author’s contentions, we 
think that there is something in the notion. At any rate 
the exercises described and recommended are likely to be 
beneficial. The dietary for constipated persons should 
also be useful, even if constipation is not to be credited 
with all the dire effects which the author and some other 
attribute to it. 


The first volume of the forty-first series of Internationa 
Clinics"! contains clinical papers by Professor. Lewellys F, 
Barker of Baltimore, and the members of the medical 
department of Emory University, Atlanta, Georgia, a 
section on the clinical applications of biochemistry, and 
short articles dealing with recent progress and important 
developments in medicine, obstetrics, paediatrics, and 
surgery by the editor and others. 


The fifty-fifth volume of the Tvansactions of th 
American Gynecological Society'*? provides a full record of 
papers and discussions in the scientific sessions of the 
annual meeting held in May, 1930, at Hot Springs, 
Virginia, under the presidency of Dr. Charles C. Norts 
of Philadelphia. The text is illustrated by reproductions 
from photographs. 


We welcome the tenth issue of the French Medical 
Annual,!* edited by Dr. CAMILLE Lian, with the assistance 
of thirty-four contributors, who are the same as in the 
previous year (see Journal, June 14th, 1930, p. 1098), 
The summaries of recent work are concise and clear, but 
are mainly based on French contributions to medica 
literature, while foreign publications, particularly British, 
receive comparatively little attention. An index for the 
issues 1926-30 inclusive is appended. 


———— 


Dex: Médical et Thermal. Par Drs. Louis et René Lavielle 
Préface de M. le Professeur Babinski. Paris: N. Maloine ; Dax: 
P. Pradeu. 1931. (Pp. 189; illustrated. 6 fr.) 

* International Health Year Book, 1929 (¥ifth Year). Reports 
on the Public Health Progress of Forty Countries and Colonies i 
1928: C.H. 8388. Geneva: League of Nations ; London: G. Alle 
and Unwin, Ltd. 1931. (Pp. 1,504. Paper, 24s. ; cloth. $2s.) 

19 Restoration Exercises for Women. By Ettie A. Hornibrook 
Foreword by Sir Arthur Keith, F.R.S., M.D., F.R.C.S., LL.D. 
London: W. Heinemann (Medical Books) Ltd. 1931. (Pp. xi + 9; 
9292 figures. 5s. net.) 

** International Clinics. Fedited by Henry W. Cattell, M.D.Phil 
delphia. Vol. i, forty-first series. London: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 1931. (Pp. viii + 307; illustrated. 12s. 6d. net.) 

12 Tyansactions of the American Gynecological Society. Edited 
by Floyd E. Keene, M.D. Vol. 55. St. Louis: The C. V. Mosby 
Company. 1981. (Pp. Ivii + 302 ; illustrated.) 

3 T’ Année Médical Pratique. Publiée sous Ja direction de Dr 
Camille Lian. Préface de M. le Professeur Emile Sergent. 10me 
année. Paris: R. Lépine. 1931. (Pp. xxii + 636. 26 fr.) 
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THE COLONIAL MEDICAL SERVICES 
Thanks partly to the film industry, but chiefly to the 
poster activities of the Empire Marketing Board, the 
early prejudices against the Tropics created in the mind 
of the general public by the title of Stanley’s Darkest 
Africa have been replaced by bright pictures of cocoa 
groves and banana plantations, and a lively appreciation 
of the political significance and economic importance of 
the increasing dependence of the Home Country upon 
the development of the food resources of our colonial 
Empire. With the enormous economic expansion of 
our tropical Dependencies and the material improve- 
ment of conditions of life therein, colonial Governments 
have felt an increasing sense of responsibility for the 
welfare of the native peoples, and in recent years have 
sought to provide many of those services which at home 
are supplied by municipal and private enterprise. 
There have been ever-increasing calls for the protection 
from disease, not only of human life, but of stock and 
of crops. This demand has led to a great increase in 
the staffs of the medical and scientific departments of 
the colonial Services and for a higher standard of 
personal and professioaal qualifications, so that to-day 
the colonial Services rank among the premier Services 
of the Empire, and call annually for over a thousand 
candidates for medical and scientific positions of great 
interest and responsibility. 

The need for specialized training which Manson 
foresaw when he advocated, a quarter of a century ago, 
the creation of special schools of tropical medicine has 
since been realized in other directions, notably in the 
creation ot the Imperial Institute of Entomology, the 
Imperial Mycological Institute, the Imperial Institute 
of Tropical Agriculture, and in the recent institution of 
the Imperial Agricultural Bureaux ; while the Lovat 
Committee on the reorganization of the Colonial 
Veterinary Services recommended the establishment in 
London of a post-graduate school of tropical veterinary 
science on the lines of the London School of Hygiene 
and Tropical Medicine. But of recent years there has 
been increasing realization of the fact that further 
advance in the control of tropical diseases is largely 
dependent upon fuller recognition that much tropical 
disease is disease in the Tropics ; that the fundamental 
principles underlying the control of disease at home and 
in the Tropics are the same, and that the practitioner 
and medical officer of health at home should learn 
something regaring those diseases which prevail in the 
Tropics and which, with the ever-increasing facilities 
for rapid transport, may come at any moment under 
his notice. 








Appreciation of what science can do for economic 
expansion is not, however, in itself a sufficient basis for 
the development of scientific services, and facilities for 
special training will be fruitful only in so far as they 
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VICES 


afford access to a field of practice calculated to attract 
candidates competent for the twofold task of enlarging 
the common stock of knowledge and giving it practical 
application. To this end work itself must not lack 
interest, and should be varied enough to afford scope 
to diverse types of ability. Economically, it must offer 
a general standard of life not inferior to the average 
enjoyed by the main body of the profession, with 
opportunities for advancement comparable to those 
attached to other branches of practice. Ethically, there 
must be no infringement of professional standards and 
no lay interference in the discharge of professional 
functions ; and, on the material side, adequate equip- 
ment must be available for the efficient performance 
of allotted duties. Failure in any one of these respects 
will inevitably react upon the supply of recruits. Now, 
as in Manson’s day, tropical practice is not lacking in 
intrinsic interest, and ‘‘in all pathology there is no 
such field for fruitful original research and discovery 
as tropical medicine,’ nor is there any specialty of 
which it can be said that the Tropics provide no field 
for its practice. On the other hand, scientific medicine 
is not an indigenous growth in the Tropics, and the 
effective economic demand necessary to the development 
of private practice has been to a great extent lacking 
for obvious reasons. The main burden of the provision 
of medical services has therefore fallen on the colonial 
administrations, and it is not unnatural if from time to 
time there has been a failure to adjust service conditions 
to legitimate professional demands. The consequent 
difficulty in recruiting has given the British Medical 
Association its opportunity to explain those demands, 
to indicate methods of meeting them, and to assert the 
fundamental unity of the interests of those in practice 
over-seas and at home. The manner in which it has 
done so is described in the special Colonial Medical 
Supplement which we publish to-day. 

The story of the activities of the Association on behalf 
of the profession over-seas in the past will, we feel sure, 
be read with interest and gratification by members of 
the Association at home. Those abroad will recognize 
more fully, perhaps, the peculiar difficulties in which 
the Association has often had to act in maintaining 
their rights and privileges, and it is to be hoped that 
our Supplement may lead to an increased appreciation 
of the effectiveness of the support which the Association 
can give through the weight of professional opinion it 
can mass in support of those of its members who are 
faced with special problems, either as members of a 
Government staff or as medical officers employed by 
commercial enterprise. 





UNEQUAL LEGS 
We print this week Professor Ernest Hey Groves’s 
lecture on stature and pose, which he gave to the Royal 
Free Hospital Medical Society on a recent occasion. 
The valuable lessons he teaches resolve themselves into 
practical advice as to the best ways of correcting 
inequality in the length of the lower limbs from what- 
ever cause it may arise. Even at the present time, 
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when the treatment of tuberculous joint disease has 
so much improved, and prevention of deformities in 
general has made such strides, there are, unfortunately, 
many limbs which, had early orthopaedic treatment 
been available, would be equal, or, if not quiie 
equal, much less disproportioned than they are. Gant’s 
introduction of subtrochanteric osteotomy of the femur, 
more than half a century ago, put into the hands of 
surgeons a means of correcting many short limbs 
resulting from ankylosis of the hip in an adducted and 
flexed position, but the number of cripples still hobbling 
about on high cork boots is evidence that full advantage 
has not hitherto been taken of Gant’s operation. 
This is probably due less to want of enterprise in 
surgeons than to the reluctance of patients, who 
probably have had long experience of operations, once 
more to occupy hospital beds and undergo the pro- 
cedures made necessary by the incompleteness of their 
original treatment. 

Professor Hey Groves prefixed to his lecture a 
question quoted from the Sermon on the Mount. The 
question was, of course, a rhetorical one, for although 
when stated in Hebrew standards of measurement, the 
increase implied may seem modest, when translated into 
inches it is at once evident that an increase of eighteen 
inches in height would transfer the average man into 
the ranks of the greatest known giants. But the 
question, ‘‘ Can a man add an inch or more to his 
stature?’’ is nowadays not a rhetorical one, and 
demands an answer in the affirmative. The lecturer’s 
choice of subject was a peculiarly happy one, for the 
pioneer of osteotomy for ankylosis of the hip in a 
vicious position was undoubtedly Frederick James Gant, 
surgeon to the Royal Free Hospital. We say advisedly 
“the pioneer ’’ because, although William Adams pre- 
ceded him in the introduction of osteotomy of the neck 
of the femur, his method was not found applicable to 
very many cases of ankylosis. The great superiority in 
principle of Gant’s operation consisted of the choice of 
a site below the insertion of the ilio-psoas, so that the 
difficulties of correction and the likelihood of recrudes- 
cence of deformity were very greatly diminished. 
Gant’s paper, which was a really epoch-making one, 
was read at the Annual Meeting of the British Medical 
Association at Cork in 1879. Its title was, ‘‘ On 
subcutaneous osteotomy below the trochanters.’’! Sub- 
cutaneous surgery has now lost its importance, but 
the principle upon which Gant’s operation was devised 
applies with equal force to osteotomy through an 
open wound. 

The lecturer classified cases of short lower limbs into 
four main categories, due to (1) malunion of fractures, 
(2) faulty ankylosis of the hip-joint, after infectious 
arthritis, (3) poliomyelitis, and (4) congenital or patho- 
logical dislocation of the hip. Of these the second is 
far the most important in its frequency and the severe 
degrees of shortening which characterize the vicious 
attitude. Some surgeons would add a fifth category 
for the results of operations on the knee-joint in child- 
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* British Medical Journal, 1879, ii, 606. 





hood, which too often are followed by many inches of 
shortening in adult life. In the first four of these 
categories the actual shortening due to defect of 
osseous tissue seldom exceeds two or three inches, but 
the effective shortening (often called ‘‘ apparent,’’ but 
which Professor Hey Groves prefers to call ‘‘ func. 
tional ’’) may amount to more than seven inches in cases 
of faulty ankylosis. If this disproportion in length were 
the only ill effect it would be serious enough, but un- 
fortunately it is only by the production of serious dis- 
tortions of the spine and pelvis that contact between 
the sole of the foot and the ground can be effected when 
the knee is extended in such a case. The minimum 
ideal at which orthopaedic surgeons of to-day aim is 
such an end-result in all cases of infectious hip-joint 
disease that the shortening, if any, shall be only that 
caused by inevitable destruction of bone ; that the 
femur shall not be adducted, but rather, if fixed, then 
fixed in slight abduction ; and that flexion deformity 
shall be absent. The maximum ideal, rarely achieved 
as yet, but still always held in view, is a complete 
restoration of all the functions of the joint without 
alteration in length. When these ideals are realized the 
work of the bone and joint surgeon and the sufferings of 
patients will be much diminished. But surgical tubercu- 
losis may be eliminated before that comes to pass. 

It will be noted that Professor Hey Groves deprecates 
the practice of producing a factitious temporary talipes 
equinus as a means of compensation for a short limb; 
at most he would admit a raising of the heel so as 
to produce plantar flexion of the ankle of fifteen degrees 
beyond the right angle. The disadvantages of digitigrade 
gait are indeed, as he argues, demonstrable, but some- 
thing must be allowed for aesthetic considerations. 
Many a woman would prefer—and does prefer—to walk 
awkwardly with a factitious talipes equinus of 45 degrees 
beyond the right angle, with all its disadvantages, if by 
so doing she can escape the clumsy high cork of the 
usual surgical high-boot. Two-inch heels placed far 
forward under the soles of shoes, and thus further 
exaggerated in effect, seem to be deliberately chosen 
by many thousands of women who suffer from no 
inequality of the limbs, and who would not admit that 
they suffer from any disturbance of the muscular 
balance of the leg as a result of what from anatomical 
and physiological points of view are preposterously 
absurd shoes. Many of them, as years pass, will have 
to pay the price of pride, in the pain which as yet they 
do not feel, but they are not open to arguments based 
on anatomical and physiological principles. 





SURGICAL RESEARCH 
The annual report of the Conservator of the Museum 
of the Royal College of Surgeons of England contains 
matter of unusual interest. It is no secret that Sir 
Arthur Keith has long aspired to see the College take 
the lead in advancing the knowledge on which the 
practice of surgery is based. That he has not been 
content to rest on the mere aspiration is abundantly 
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evident in the present report. Last year saw the first 


step in the project in the shape of an installation of 
laboratories, and the provision, with the help of 
generous friends of the College, of several scholarships. 
During the current year the scheme which the Council 
has taken in hand may be said to have advanced by 
leaps and bounds. The next step was to provide 
research workers with a fully equipped biological station 
where animals could be maintained in the best condi- 
tions—that is to say, in the country. The accomplish- 
ment of this costly project seemed to be remote, when 
a benefactor appeared with the offer of a gift which Sir 
Arthur Keith rightly describes as the most beneficent 
that any surgeon has ever made for the advancement 
of his own profession. Mr. George Buckston Browne, 
F.R.C.S., on learning of the scheme, expressed his 
sympathy with the movement, and offered to convey 
to the College a sum sufficient to cover the building, 
equipment, and endowment of a station such as the 
Council had in contemplation. To that end he most 
generously offered to give £50,000 at once, with a 
promise that the gift should ultimately reach the sum 
of £100,000. 

It will be remembered that Mr. Buckston Browne 
purchased Darwin’s house and estate at Downe, restored 
and endowed them, and handed them over as a gift 
to the nation. Thanks to his further liberality thirteen 
acres adjoining the Downe property have now been 
purchased, and the foundation stone of the new bio- 
logical station to be built thereon and called the 
Buckston Browne Surgical Research Farm, will be laid 
by the President, Lord Moynihan, on Wednesday, 
July 8th, at 4 p.m. The building will include suitable 
animal houses, experimental laboratories, and operating 
theatres, and a residential block for the accommodation 
of research workers and the official staff. The social 
aspect of the scheme has been insisted on by Mr. 
Buckston Browne, and comfortable residential quarters 
are to be provided with that end in view. It is stated 
that the institution is to be staffed, not by men who 
take up research as a profession, but by those who have 
devoted or propose to devote their lives to surgery, and 
desire to elucidate particular aspects of their work by 
animal experiments. To secure unity of effort the 
supervision of the work carried on at the College and 
at the research farm will be entrusted to the Conservator 
of the Museum. The scholarships at present available 
were referred to in last year’s report ; for the completion 
and ultimate success of the scheme a capital sum is 
required which will provide an annual income of 
£2,500 for scholarships. 

Little space remains in which to mention the 
activities of the various departments of the Museum 
during the past year, but visitors will have the oppor- 
tunity of inspecting the additions, which will be on view 
in Room 1 from July 2nd to 25th. Among. these 
medical men will be more especially interested in the 
humerous additions to the pathological section, many of 
which are singled out in the report of the pathological 
curator, Mr. Cecil Beadles, F.R.C.S., as being of 
unusual interest. 








GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF DEATHS FROM 
CANCER IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


In the current number of the Annals of Eugenics Dr. 
Percy Stocks and Miss M. N. Karn make a valuable 
contribution to the study of the regional distribution 
of cancer.‘ The data used by them were the deaths at 
ages in the two sexes from cancer (all sites) and from 
tuberculosis during the period 1921-26 in the counties 
of England and Wales. The rates of mortality were 
carefully standardized, allowance being made for differ- 
ences of age distribution within each quinquennial age 
group, and also for varying proportions of urbanization 
in the county groups. It follows that the large differ- 
ences in rates of mortality which are shown on the well- 
executed maps—for instance, the high rate on males in 
a north-western nucleus, which includes Cumberland 
and most of North Wales—are not due to simple 
statistical differences in the nature of the populations 
exposed to risk. The authors then seek, by means of 
the calculus of correlation, to determine how far inter- 
local contrasts are explicable by local variations of 
diagnosis, and how far other, more fundamental, causes 
are in operation. They conclude that, although varying 
efficiency of diagnosis, certification, and treatment plays 
a part, it certainly does not account for the whole of 
the diversity. ‘‘ In order,’’ they say, ‘‘ to account for 
the bulk of the local and regional correlations between 
cancer rates, it must be assumed that there are factors 
at work tending to cause cancer deaths at earlier ages 
in certain localities or regions than others. The nature 
of these remains obscure.’’ This memoir, which con- 
firms and considerably extends the results published by 
Greenwood and others in the League of Nations Report,? 
should encourage statisticians to give further attention 
to the subject. The statistics of cancer are beset with so 
many pitfalls that few statisticians care to tackle them. 
Dr. Stocks and Miss Karn show that, difficult as it may 
be to reach clear-cut etiological conclusions, accurate 
statistical analysis may yet lead to results of real 
importance. 


SCHISTOSOMA SPINDALE 
Serological investigations into parasitic infections of man 
and animals have produced only three outstanding 
diagnostic tests—for dourine in horses, and for hydatid 
and bilharzia disease in man. Others, including tests 
for trichinosis, are under investigation, but so far none 
have reached a stage suitable for general diagnosis. 
This does not mean, of course, that the diagnosis of 
parasitic infections is more difficult than that of bacterial 
infections ; alternative methods are more satisfactory in 
many cases—blood smears, faecal examinations, and so 
on are applicable to many. Nor does it mean that 
investigations on the host reactions of parasites have not 
been extensively carried out. It is true that there are 
fewer parasitologists than there are bacteriologists, and 
consequently the volume of work must necessarily be 
smaller. It is true, also, that animals are less amenable 
to laboratory experimentation than are plants, and so 
progress is necessarily slower. Nevertheless, a consider- 
able volume of work has accumulated. Much of this 
has been in the domain of comparative pathology, an 
instrument which has always been of the greatest use in 
this branch of medicine. The latest publication on 








1 Annals of Eugenics, vol. iv, Parts III and IV, May, 1931, p. 341, 
C.H. 333. Geneva, 1925. 
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comparative parasitology bears out this contention. It 
is a study on Schistosoma spindale, a bilharzial parasite 
of the buffalo and goat in India,. by Dr. N. Hamilton 
Fairley, Colonel Mackie, and Dr. Jasudasan.' Like 
S. mansoni, this species lives dominantly in the portal 
and mesenteric veins, with ova deposition in the entero- 
colon and liver. The liver, in both cases, bears the 
brunt of the portal toxaemia, and filters off the circu- 
lating ova and toxins from the mesenteric veins, causing 
a bilharzia cirrhosis, and, perhaps, a tendency for the 
production of hepatic carcinoma so often associated 
with the disease. In S. haematobium, on the other 
hand, the adults inhabit the pelvic plexuses of veins, 
with ova deposition in the bladder and ureters, while 
the lungs, owing to the venous connexions of the pelvic 
plexuses, are implicated instead of the liver. In 
S.  mansont, verminous thrombosis is rare; in 
S. spindale it is by no means uncommon. The ova in 
this species are less toxic than those of S. mansoni, 
and lesions in the intestine are therefore less marked. 
The human schistosomes will easily infect monkeys ; not 
so the bovine species. The parasite begins to develop 
in the monkey, but either because of some obscure anti- 
schistosomal immunity response, or because of some 
inherent unsuitability of the blood, development is 
arrested after ten days, and the parasite dies. 
Apparently after this recovery there exists a condition 
of enhanced refractiveness, during which the schisto- 
somes entirely fail to develop ; but within three months 
the normal partial susceptibility is re-established. The 
biological tests for the schistosomes are group tests, and 
any species of mollusc which harbours mammalian 
bilharzia cercaria may be used for antigen manufacture. 
In India 20 per 1,000 snails were found to be infected, 
compared with 180 per 1,000 in Egypt ; and the best 
time for collection was found to be during the cold 
season in both countries. The authors have elaborated 
a standard diagnostic technique with this antigen and 
complement fixation, which gives a high percentage of 
positive results with goats. The test promises to become 
of importance in clinical pathology. 


DURATION OF LABOUR 
An investigation is being conducted in Finland with 
a view to determining the duration of labour in normal 
primiparae and secundiparae, and to define the effect 
of a preceding abortion, or premature labour, on the 
length of subsequent labours. The first part of the 
report? on these subjects has been compiled by Dr. 
A. M. Ritala, and is published as a Supplement to 
vol. xi of the Acta Obstetricia et Gynecologica 
Scandinavica. This deals solely with the duration of 
normal or second labours in women between the ages 
of 20 and 24. The duration of the first and second 
labours of the same woman was observed in 513 cases. 
An equal number (1,718) of cases of first and second 
labours make up the material on which the report is 


founded ; in all of them the conditions were normal. 
Ritala has come to the conclusion that the previously 
VIndian Medical Research Memoiys: Studies in -Schistosoma 
spindal yay i-vi. B N Hamilton Fairley, M.D., D.Sc., 
FRC. colonel F. P. Mackie, M.D., M.Sc., D.P.H., F.R.C.S., 
F.R.C.P., 1.M.S., and EF. Jas san, L.M.andS. Calcutta: Thacker, 

Spinl 1980. 
Ct Atop 3 Gebu truer in Finuland. Von A. M. Ritala. 
Acta Obstets roet Gynecologica Scandinavica, vol. xi, Supple- 
ypis Espressit ‘‘ Mercator.”” 1931. (Marc. 
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recorded studies on the duration of labour are incom. 
plete, and that the information contained in obstetrical 
textbooks is so inaccurate and defective as to be mis. 
leading ; he enters into a long statistical argument jp 
illustration of this contention. Among his more impor. 
tant findings is the fact that some difference was Clearly 
noticeable in the duration of labour in different parts 
of Finland. Thus, in hospitals in the west and south 
of that country labour was definitely shorter than jg 
the east and north. National idiosyncrasy was alg 
apparent, the duration in Russian women _ being 
generally shorter in all stages than in the case of 
Finnish women. Again, at the Helsinki Maternity 
Hospital the length of the second stage of labour » 
significantly less than it was forty years ago.  Ritak 
laments that no reliable comparison could be mate 
with other countries in view of the-fact that the standan 
error of the arithmetic mean has not generally been 
calculated when compiling statistical records. He 
suggests, with a view to clearing up the situation, that 
much more careful statistical standardization is neces. 
sary in the first place. Moreover, the material used 
for such study should be as homogeneous as possible, 
He recommends, for example, that as regards duration 
of the first stage, the cases should be classified on the 
basis of frequency of pains at the beginning of labour 
what he terms ‘‘ regular’ cases (with a ten minute’ 
interval between the pains as the limit) being di. 
tinguished from ‘‘ irregular ’’ cases. He suggests, also, 
that the time of the active expulsive pains should k 
described in records of the duration of labour as the 
second stage. He could find no ground for prophesying 
with certainty the length of a subsequent labour on the 
basis of the duration of a previous one. His result 
point, however, to the conclusion that a first full-length 
labour, following an abortion between the first an 
seventh months, will have the characteristics of a prim: 
parous labour, being longer than in the case of th 
two-para. On the other hand, a first full-length labow 
which ensues after a premature labour, terminating 
between the eighth and the tenth month, will have the 
general characteristics of a two-para labour. 


THE TRUDEAU SANATORIUM 
In November, 1876, Dr. E. L. Trudeau, with a growing 
family and his strength sapped by tuberculosis, removed 
to the then tiny village of Saranac Lake. Gradually 
winning back his health, he set himself to provié 
accommodation and assistance for fellow sufferers whos 
means were inadequate to sustain the whole cost @ 
the long treatment. In 1884 he founded for them th 





sanatorium which bears his name, and this has beel 
followed by a group of other buildings round it. 4 
training centre for nurses was opened in 1912, and fou! 
years later an endowment fund, the Trudeau Founds 
tion, was established to foster research into the problems 
of tuberculosis, and to promote the giving of instruction 
There has just been issued the forty-sixth report of thi 
great and growing organization, which now comprisé 
a sanatorium of 185 beds, a training school for nurse 
a post-graduate institution, a system of research fellow 
ships, two laboratories, and a department for statisti 

investigations. It is announced that during the y 

ending September 30th, 1930, a record number 


patients (525) were treated, and 336 were dischar, 
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A new nurses’ home was completed, and opened. 
Printed together with the report is the twenty-sixth 
medical supplement, giving clinical details and a con- 
densed record of those patients who have been dis- 
charged during the year under review. Under the 
present system all cases with cavities are radiographed 
every six weeks ; if continued improvement with con- 
traction of the cavities is not observable within three 
months, the advisability of performing pneumothorax 
js seriously considered. If this operation fails, phrenic- 
ectomy becomes a probability. It appears that 25 per 
cent. of the smaller cavities disappear under enforced 
rest, when occurring in connexion with tuberculosis of 
recent origin, as is the case in the majority of patients 
admitted to the sanatorium. In the laboratory atten- 
tion is being directed to the biological study of the 
tubercle bacillus; three non-pathogenic acid-fast 
organisms have been ‘‘ dissociated,’’ and as the result 
of their cultivation on spinal media it has been shown 
that the subsequent development of pathogenicity in 
them depends to a large extent on the medium used 
and its gaseous environment. The chief difficulty 
encountered has been the stabilization of the various 
types of colonies obtained by dissociation. The annual 
report concludes with reprints of twelve papers by 
members of the Trudeau Foundation which had pre- 
viously appeared in medical periodicals. The May issue 
of the Journal of the Outdoor Life, a monthly magazine 
published by the National Tuberculosis Association of 
America, is devoted almost entirely to the many lines 
of activity at Saranac Lake. It contains a reprinted 
lecture by the late Dr. E. L. Trudeau, describing the 
history of his great achievement. Illustrations are pro- 
vided generously to indicate the various improvements 
that have been made during the last fifty years, and the 
usual reference appears to Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
residence in the village in 1889. 


LADY OSLER 
With a skilful touch Mr. Arnold Muirhead tells the 
story of Grace Revere Osler’s life' from the happy days 


of youth with her charm and loveliness, natural dignity, 
and withal love of healthy fun, to the dark days of the 
war, followed by her brave widowhood and death on 
August 31st, 1928. Born in 1854 of an old Boston 
family of Huguenot extraction, she married, in 
December, 1876, Samuel W. Gross (1837-1889), the 
able son and successor of S. D. Gross, ‘‘ the emperor 
of American surgery ’’ of Philadelphia. Her acquain- 
tance with Osler, begun in the city of brotherly love, 
culminated in a traditional unconventional proposal 
on the day Osler’s first edition of his Medicine was 
published ; he is said to have called on Mrs. Gross, 
then staying with mutual friends in Baltimore, and to 
have said with reference to a big red book under his 
arm, ‘‘ There, take the darn thing! Now what are 
you going to do with the man?’’ How she cared for 
him, shielded him, and enabled him to devote all 
his energies to his life’s work in the bright days at 
Baltimore, and at Oxford until the war, is pleasantly 
sketched. Then the clouds began to gather: anxiety 
for their only son and his death at the front, her double 
bereavement, and her courageous life in the house 


‘Grace Revere Osler : A Brief Memoir. By Arnold Muirhead. 
Printed for private circulation at the Oxford University Press. 
1931. (Pp. 56; frontispiece.) 








while the famous library was being prepared for its 
home in McGill University, Montreal. The first boxes 
for the transmission of the books arrived two days 
before her death, so she was spared the sight of the 
emptied rooms, which, though she had furthered in 
every way possible, she dreaded. ‘‘ With her passing 
many felt that a chapter in their lives and in the life 
of Oxford had ended.’’ This affectionate tribute recalls 
the influence of a husband and wife who in two con- 
tinents had the love and admiration of the medical 
profession in a degree never equalled and unlikely to be 
surpassed in the future. 


NEW YORK POST-GRADUATE MEDICAL SCHOOL 
In accordance with the agreement between the New 
York Post-Graduate Medical School and Hospital and 
Columbia University, by which the former now becomes 
the post-graduate school of medicine of Columbia (see 
British Medical Journal, February 28th, 1931, p. 363), 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president of Columbia 
University, has set up an administrative board of post- 
graduate studies in medicine, on which members of the 
governing body of the university, the undergraduate 
medical school, and the post-graduate school of medicine 
are represented. Under the terms of the affiliation this 
board will. have general oversight and control of all 
post-graduate instruction in medicine offered by the 
university, whether at the medical centre, the post- 
graduate medical school, or elsewhere in the city. The 
trustees of Columbia University have appointed Dr. 
Edward H. Hume as director, and Dr. Alan R. 
Anderson as associate director of the post-graduate 
school. This incorporation of the New York Post- 
Graduate Medical School into the teaching system of 
Columbia University as its post-graduate school of 
medicine, distinct from the undergraduate school, fulfils, 
after some forty-nine years, the ambition of those who 
resigned from the Faculty of the New York University 
upon the refusal of the trustees to grant them a separate 
building for post-graduate instruction, and organized 
early in 1882 the post-graduate school and hospital. 
Dr. D. B. St. John Roosa, the leader of this small 
group of pioneers, and first president of the institution 
he helped to found, pointed out in his inaugural address 
that while organized temporarily as an independent 
undertaking, this type of medical education ought to 
take its place among other forms of professional instruc- 
tion within a university. ‘‘ The time will come,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ when this institution will be included within 
a great university.’’ His prophecy was fulfilled on 
July Ist, 1931. 


BRITISH MOSQUITO CONTROL INSTITUTE 


Apart from their fundamental importance as vectors of 
various kinds of tropical disease, mosquitos sometimes 
render life almost intolerable ; and in this respect their 
activities extend from the Equator to the Arctic Circle. 
It is accordingly gratifying to note that the institute 
established at Hayling Island in 1920 is more active 
than ever, as the report submitted by the director to 
the annual meeting in December, 1930, shows. The 
mosquito control work was initiated in 1920, but the 
present institute was not built until 1925. It has many 
branches of activity. It supplies advice relating to 


mosquitos and their control, both by visits and by 
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correspondence, and applications for this advice con- 
tinue to increase. It collects and identifies mosquitos 
sent in, conducts experiments on various methods of 
control, provides hospitality for visiting entomologists, 

( It also performs important educational 
providing short courses of instruction, 


and yn. 
functions by 
maintains a teaching museum and a library, prepares 
instructional diagrams and photographs, and, in the 
its energetic director, Mr. J. F. Marshall, gives 
lectures and demonstrations at various meetings. The 
institute is doing useful and serviceable work in pre- 
serving the health and the comfort of the community ; 
it receives no funds from official sources, and has a 
quite inadequate income. Scientific bodies as well as 
individuals may become members for an annual sub- 


SO 


person of 


scription of a guinea. 


We greatly regret to announce the death of Mr. E. B. 
Turner, F.R.C.S., the senior member of Council of the 
British Medical Association, whose work for the pro- 
fession and the Association, as Chairman of the Repre- 
Body and in many other capacities, had 
An_ obituary 


sentative 
earned the gratitude of all members. 
notice will appear in our next issue. 





ST. MARY’S HOSPITAL 


NEW MEDICAL SCHOOL AND PATHOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE 

The foundation of the new 
pathological institute buildings attached to St. Mary's 
Hospital were laid by H.R.H. The DucHEess oF YorRK 
on June 30th. This is the first stage of a great scheme 
of rebuilding to which the hospital has set its hand. It 
is hoped before long to begin building a new nurses’ home 
on an adjoining site, to provide accommodation for 500 
nurses, and to set free existing buildings, which will be 
used for providing beds for paying patients. By the trans- 
of the inoculation department to new premises, 
also, thirty additional beds will be available, which it is 
proposed to use as maternity beds. When the scheme 
of rebuilding is complete it is claimed for the hospital that 
it will have a range of modern buildings comparing favour- 
ably with any hospital in London. The school of medicine 
and the inoculation department will constitute a roughly 
triangular block to the east of the main hospital, with 
frontages to Praed Street, Cambridge Place, and South 


stones medical school and 


ference 


Whart Road. They are being built to the designs of 
Sir Edwin Cooper, and will be five-storied buildings, 
of striking appearance, and surrounding a_ dignified 


quadrangle. Old-fashione’ and inadequate accommoda- 
tion has hitherte hampered the of the Medical 
School, which has outgrown its present premises. The 
development has been made possible by some out- 


work 


new 
standing donations, including £63,000 from Lord Beaver- 
brook and £25,000 from the late Lord Revelstoke. For 
the inoculation department aiso it was very necessary 
to obtain a permanent and more commodious building, 
to which the Earl of Iveagh has generously contributed 


£40,000 It was stated, however, that no less a sum 


than £300,000 is required to complete the developments 
and extensions. 
The Duchess of York was received on arrival by Lieut.- 


Colonel H. E. Verey, chairman of the hospital, Dr. C. M. 
Wiison san of the Medical School, Sir Almroth Wright, 
principal of the Institute of Pathology and Therapetitic 
Resear h, and the architect. After members of the board 
of management and the medical staff had been presented, 


ST. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 
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Colonel VeREY gave an address of welcome, in which he 
referred to the association with the Royal House which 
St. Mary's had enjoyed since 1845, when the Prince 
Consort laid a foundation stone of the hospital. The 
Duchess, with a mallet formerly used by Queen Victoria, 
then laid the stones, first of the medical school, and then 
of the pathological institute, and a praver of dedication 
was Offered by the Bishop orf KENSINGTON. 

BALDWIN ON ENDOWMENT OF MEDICAL 
EDUCATION 


Mr. 


The Right Hon. StanLeY BaLtpwin, M.P., delivered a 
brief address. He said that many laymen failed to realize 
that it was barely a quarter of a century since the medical 
schools of this country were dependent on the students’ 
fees for their very existence. Now they derived a portion 
of their income from grants, but for many years to come 
the building of medical schools, and largely the running 
of them, as well as provision for research, would depend 
to a great extent upon the gifts of the public. With all 
the generosity they showed to hospitals, the public were 
unaccustomed to give money for the purpose of medical 
education and for scientific research. Yet the training 
of future generations of medical men and women rested 
with the schools, and upon what was done in_ those 
depended the standard of accomplishment in 
practice. Mr. Baldwin instanced the insuffi- 


schools 
medical 


cient facilities in London for the training of medical] 
students in obstetrics. It was true that the London 
County Council was contemplating the addition of 


obstetric beds to municipal hospitals, but such hospitals 
had no schools. If it was possible to give extra facilities 
in any kind of hospital, these ought to be given pre- 
eminently to hospitals which trained students. The new 
developments at St. Mary’s, Mr. Baldwin continued, had 
been made possible by the generosity of a few men of 
vision, but it was necessary to secure the interest of the 
general public in the functions which hospitals discharged 
in respect to medical education, no less than in their 
more obvious task of aiding the sick and injured. He 
referred to the great work done by Sir Almroth Wright, 
whose department would now have a new and more 
worthy home. He described Sir Almroth as_ being in 
the apostolical succession of Jenner, but he was sure that 
he would be the last to deny that there were potential 
Almroth Wrights in the raw material from which medicine 
was drawing its future practitioners, and it was to dis- 
cover and encourage that talent that an appeal was made 
for the endowment of research. The medical profession 
made a stern demand on its pupils ; for seven years a 
man must maintain himself, or be maintained by his 
family—a great thing to ask in these days. Exceptional 
men did not come from any particular class of the com- 
munity, and one way of obtaining them was by means 
of medical and research scholarships. 


Dr. C. M. Wirtson, dean of the Medical School, in pro- _ 


posing a vote of thanks to the Duchess of York and to 
Mr. Baldwin, said that the hospital was indebted, not 
only to the donors mentioned, but also to the authorities 
of London University for a liberal grant and for a spirit of 
understanding, which made it a pleasure to work with 
them. The new buildings would be valued, not only for 
the material advantages they supplied, but because the 
spirit of service in an institution was fostered by 4 
beautiful environment. The fame and fortune of a school 
were not in bricks and mortar, but in the traditions which 
were absorbed by its students. 


had worked with him during the last thirty years. After 
the ceremony the operating suites, wards, and laboratories 
of the hospital were inspected by the very large company 
who attended. 


Sir ALMROTH WRIGHT, if 
seconding the vote of thanks, paid a tribute to all who_ 
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MEDELLIN 


[From A CORRESPONDENT ] 

In the medical field as elsewhere we learn much from each 
other’s errors ; it is of importance that the full history of 
all accidents in medicine should be available. The publica- 
tion is therefore to be welcomed of the full and frank 
details of the mistake which at Medellin, in the State of 
Colombia, South America, led to the deaths of sixteen 
children.' 
Diphtheria of a virulent type had been present in the 
district. In 1928, 45 of 105 patients died ; in 1929, 68 of 
109; and in 1930, 30 of 271. In consequence it was 
decided to test children by the Schick method and to 
immunize them with formalinized diphtheria toxin—that 
is, formol-toxoid (Ramon’s “ anatoxine,’’ also called 
“vaccin antidiphtérique ’’). A number of children were 
tested, and all went well until the immunization of 
a group of children at Las Salas Cunas. 

On October 7th, 1930, forty-eight children, mostly 
between the ages of 2 and 7, all of whom had given a 
positive Schick reaction, received their first injection. 
Formol-toxoid prepared locally was used, and all injections 
were made subcutaneously into the scapular region. The 
first injection of 0.5 c.cm. was given on October 7th ; 
seventeen days later 1c.cm. was given, and three weeks 
later, on November 14th, a third injection of 1.5 c.cm. 
For this third injection a bottle of toxin was used in error 
instead of formol-toxoid. Its minimum lethal dose was, 
-when freshly prepared, 0.002c.cm. At the time it was 
injected into the children the m.l.d. was found to be 


' 0.004 c.cm., the children thus receiving about three hun- 


dred and seventy-five times the amount of toxin that 
would kill a guinea-pig. 
From accounts subsequently collected, it appears that 
many of the children were seriously ill during the night— 
that is, within some twelve hours of the injection, which 
, had been given about 2 p.m. The first alarming accounts 
doctors concerned on the afternoon — of 
November 15th, about twenty-four hours after the injec- 
tion, when one child died during the afternoon. Antitoxin 
was then collected, and a party of doctors set out through 
the town to visit all the forty-eight children in their 
homes. The difficulties were great, for the addresses of 
many of them were not known. Between 5 and 7 o’clock 
that afternoon about fifteen children were traced and all 
given between 8,000 and 12,000 units of antitoxin. Un- 
fortunately it was not found possible in the existing con- 
fusion to give serum intravenously, as, Dr. Ramirez 
remarks, he would naturally like to have done. 

During that night three children died. Next day more 
were traced, serum was given, and as many children as 
possible sent to hospital. The first death occurred about 
twenty-four hours after the injection ; within sixty hours 
oi the injection fourteen children had died. Six days 
later one more died, and six weeks later one died of 
Pst-diphtheritic paralysis—thus sixteen of the forty- 
tight children injected succumbed. 


CLINICAL COURSE 
The general picture was one of toxaemia. The accounts 
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bsequently got from the parents showed that during 
¢ first night after the injection the children suffered 
om pain at the site of injection, with fever, and with 
tlessness often going on to convulsions ; some reported 
miting, and a few diarrhoea. 
In the report the children fall into four groups. In the 
t group (A) of twenty-six children, some were ill during 
€ first night ; the majority received serum, and all were 
‘FPorted as well when discharged from observation during 
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the first week in December. In the second group (B), 
THE DIPHTHERIA DISASTER AT consisting of three children, there was severe pain at the 


site of injection with much swelling, ulceration, and 
necrosis. All recovered after prolonged treatment. In the 
third group (C) of three children there was severe local 
pain, and post-diphtheritic paralysis; but all finally 
recovered. A photograph in the report gives an 
impression of the gravity of the local condition, with 
ulceration of the whole length of the back of the upper 
arm and contraction after healing. All the sixteen children 
in Group D died. In this last group high temperature, 
delirium, vomiting, and severe pain at the site of injection 
occurred. One child discharged well, and admitted a 
month later to hospital suffering from paralysis which had 
already been present for several days, was given no less 
than 290,000 units of antitoxin after readmission, but died 
of heart failure. Apparently few necropsies were permitted. 
The liver and kidneys were recorded as slightly engorged, 
and cerebral membranes were intensely congested. Micro- 
scopically the liver, kidney, spleen, and _ suprarenal 
capsules showed “‘ cellular lysis’’ at different stages, 
with some haemorrhage. 

It is striking that false membrane in the throat, 
apparently typical in character, was reported in ten 
children, smears and cultures were made but no 
diphtheria bacilli were found. It was not known how 
early this membrane appeared, but it was first detected 
forty-eight hours after the injection. Dr. Ramirez dis- 
cusses this extraordinary phenomenon at some length, and 
is quite convinced that the membrane is produced by the 
circulating toxin, and is not, as we have hitherto believed, 
the result of the growth of the diphtheria bacilli on the 
tonsils and pharynx. Submaxillary adenitis was recorded 
in a number of children, presumably as a secondary result 
of the membrane and dirty tongue which were noted 
in many instances. 

The escape of the thirty-two children in Groups A, B, 
and C, notwithstanding the injection of the large amount 
of toxin, is discussed at some length. Formol-toxoid 
(0.5 c.cm.) was injected thirty-eight days before the toxin, 
and 1 c.cm. twenty-one days before ; though the formol- 


.toxoid used was presumably of rather low antigenic 


power, it is in accord with much laboratory and clinical 


evidence that this amount of toxoid would have already 


begun to produce a material degree of immunity. The 
probability is that when the toxin was injected on 
November 14th, the children in Group A were already 
Schick-negative, those in Group B, who suffered severe 
local reaction, had a lower degree of immunity, those in 
Group C still less, while those in Group D had little or 
none—at all events, not sufficient to enable them to with- 
stand the terrible ordeal represented by an injection of 
300 guinea-pig m.l.d. 

There is no conclusive evidence in the report that the 
serum used saved any of the children ; quantities up to 
80,090 units were given to children in the three groups 
which recovered, but even the first small doses were not 
given until clinical symptoms had been present for perhaps 
sixteen to eighteen hours, and the serum was given 
subcutaneously. 

It is of interest to compare the clinical picture presented 
in the Bundaberg disaster with that recorded on other 
occasions when toxin has been erroneously injected—that 
is, at Baden, Concord, Dallas, and Medellin. At Baden? 
a dose of about 10 guinea-pig m.l.d. was injected and 
proved fatal in four days to children about a month old ; 
the first local swelling appeared about twenty-four hours 
after the injection. At Concord* a sublethal dose of toxin 
was injected, for though some children had paralysis, 
none died. Within twenty-four hours ‘‘ local 


a severe 
inflammatory reaction’’ was produced. At Dallas‘ a 


fatal dose of toxin was injected, and the local pain 
commenced within a few hours of the injection. 
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have seen, 
Among the 
by 


children in Group D at Medellin, as we 
suffered severe pain during the first night. 
Bundaberg children (whose deaths are attributed 
the Australian Royal Commission to the staphylococci 
injected with the contaminated prophylactic) the general 
picture was one of collapse with cyanosis ; severe vomiting 

diarrhoea were present in all, but local pain within 
or two of the injection is not recorded in any 
This non-occurrence of local pain would appear 
to the finding of the 


and d 


a day 
instance. 
to 
commission. 

A further deduction is that, if 
future that a group of children who 
immunization complain of severe pain locally within a few 
the injection, an instant examination of the 
jected should be made, and consideration given 
injection of large doses of 


lend strong confirmation 
it ever happens in the 


are undergoing 


ha 
hours of 
material in 
to im li 


antitoxin. 


mediate intravenous 


1 1 
In the | 


vboratory at Medellin the bottle of toxin which 
was responsible for the deaths was kept in the same ice- 
chest with a similar }ottle containing the toxoid used in 
The possibility of disastrous 
human error under such obvious. Surely 
arrangement of the kind would sanctioned by 
inspectors who, under either the English or the 


the first two injections. 


conditions 1s 


no be 


h 
ait 


any or t 


American laws, grant licences to institutions producing 
serums and other like substances. 
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PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS 
CONFERENCE AT MARGATE 
This vear the conference of the National Association for 
Prevention of Tuberculosis, which was held at Margate 
from June 25th to 27th, elected to discuss one of the 
most important and comprehensive subjects that have ever 
appeared on its programme—namely, ‘‘ The protection of 
the child from tuberculosis.’” A number of constructive 
were raised, and while it not usual in such 
1y and professional meetings to reach permanent 
very significant 


issues is 
mixed lay 
conclusions, 
trends of thought. 

After formal business, the vice-chairman of the council, 
Sir Puitip, delivered an introductory address 
which again revealed his power of defining the problem 
in its simplest terms. He assumed that tuberculous in- 
fection was contracted in childhood, and that its influence, 
worse, remained throughout life. On the 
a beneficial thing, but it was desirable 
means of the tuberculin test whether it 
The avoidance of massive infection and 
of milk-borne disease essential. His attitude to 
B.C.G. was one of caution. He pleaded for a closer 
liaison between the child welfare and tuberculosis depart- 
ments of the public service. The although 
designedly not introducing any features of novelty, was 
an admirable prelude to the further discussions, and 


there appeared several 


RoBERT 


better or 


is was 


for 
whole, 
to find 
had occurred. 


th 
il 


1 
out Dy 


was 


address, 


anticipated all the points that subsequently — raised 
controversy 
Dr. EuGene L. Opre (Phipps Institute, Philadelphia) 


read a masterly paper on varying manifestations of the 
disease in childhood. He drew the accepted distinction 
between the disease of early infancy and that of adoles- 
cence—periods at which the greatest mortality occurred. 
The former was a primary invasion, the latter a second 
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infection in a svstem partially protected. It was the 
latter that must be sought out in its latent stage, by a 
routine use of the tuberculin test and of stereoscopic films 
among the apparently healthy population and 
those children in contact with open cases. The method 
of sputum examinations repeated at intervals was a very 
effective but neglected public health weapon. The actual 
number of school children with latent tuberculosis wag 
very large, and there might be a long interval betwee 


school 


the end of exposure and the onset of disease. Logg of 
weight was not a reliable sign. The diffuse opacity of 
infiltration was seen in the radiogram, with deeper 


shadows and perhaps partial calcification in the lymph 
nodes. The adult pulmonary type made its appearance 
about puberty, and was more serious than the childhood 
form. Used in conjunction with screening of the chest 
and the inspection of films, the tuberculin test gave useful 
information. Dr. Opie warned the conference that the 
large fall in the death rate revealed in statistics which 
included the aged, had tended to belittle the real extent 
of the problem in childhood and adolescence. 

Dr. Letitia FarRFIELD surveyed the administrative side, 
The present death rate from tuberculosis in the age period 
15 to 25 was practically the same as that of twenty 
years ago. For younger children, massive infection was 
the most important danger. The London County Council, 
for the last five years, had adopted the practice of board- 
ing out children from families in which there was q 
sputum-positive case of tuberculosis. Continuous care 
of the tuberculous expectant mother must be developed 
further. 

The remainder of the first day was occupied by a dis 
cussion of the milk problem, and this, as usual, proved 
to be one of the most controversial issues. 
Raw gave an outline of the scientific position and the 
consequences of bovine infection. He _ described his 
method of immunizing calves by feeding with killed 
bacilli of an attenuated strain, cultivated by him for 
twenty-four years. As an immediate rémedy, he advo 
cated compulsory pasteurization. A more extreme posi 
tion was taken by Dr. REGINALD JEWESBURY, who believed 
that ordinary commercial pasteurization could not be 
relied upon, and that even ‘‘ Certified ’’ milk, the highest 
grade, was not absolutely safe. The vitamin content 
of milk was uncertain; orange juice and_ cod-liver ail 
should be added in every case. 

The veterinary side of the case was very aptly put by 
Major D. S. RasaGviatr, chief veterinary officer to the 
West Riding County Council, in a paper which does not 
lend itself to abstracting, but which should be consulted. 
He stressed the friendly character of the relations between 
veterinary surgeon and farmer in carrying out the Milk 
and Dairies Acts. In the general discussion, compulsory 
pasteurization made its usual facile appeal. 

The second day of the conference dealt with the pro 
tection of the child during the years before school and it 
the school life itself. 

Dr. T. R. E_tiorr emphasized that children were the 
heirs of ignorance, and that infection must be prevented 
in the home. He had found boarding-out of children a 
difficult measure, but the segregation of the infant i 
a babies’ home for the first twelve months was a practical 
possibility. After that age the protection devolved upot 
the health visitor. The chronic open case of ph*hisis 
diagnosed or undiagnosed, was the chief danger. 

Dr. Noe. BarRDSWELL objected to the great difficulty 
of Opie’s proposals for examining every school child with 
stereoscopic film and the tuberculin test. He believed that 
the person who developed tuberculosis in adolescence wa 
not the one who was missed in school years. Sir HENR 
Gauvatn described the interplay of infection and resist 
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the nce. He was an advocate of pasteurization of the mil the provisions of the Royal Medical Benevolent College Act, 
ya ” 1 nder proper control. 1855, and the Royal Medical Benevolent College Act, 1894, 
1 supply u OO eR age So a P it | far as may be requisite or convenient for the following 
a The more limited sp “" o - 1€ be 00 poo a ; purposes—that is to say: 
an : llent papers r. RALPH CROWLEY anc Pe a: 
hod in two oral en ig oe Sinaia “ee ai ieee 1. To effect the abolition of the present method of 
Dr. Midgley Turner. Dr. Crowley gave scape election of Pensioners, Foundation Scholars, and 
very summary of the newer ideals in humanizing education. Annuitants by the Governors of the College, and to 
tual ; nd conservatism did not pay. More residential substitute therefor election of Pensioners, Foundation 
Caution a pay . Schok : J : ; 
was en-air schools were needed, equipped with every kind Scholars, and Annuitants by a Committee to be appointed 
— Soetiiah Mibieiieiis, ai » Rp by the Council and to consist of twenty Governors, of 
veen of facilities for physica lagnosis. ‘ e term pre- uber- whom ten shall be members of the Council and ten shall 
S of cular ’’ was an inaccurate label. Without accepting one be Governors (not being members of the Council) whom 
y of or other view of the cause of adolescent tuberculosis, Dr. the Council shall select annually as most adequately repre- 
epet |} Crowley favoured a much more intensive study of this senting the varied interests of the Medical Proteemen. 
mph condition, aided by every technical means at our disposal. a ky Provide for the extension of the benefits of the 
ance Dr. MipGLEyY TURNER referred to the danger of infection ii s raion eee . seal site 
»achere > - y Te re a oO enabie ensions to e provide or medica 
hood from school teachers. At present, although bei ee women (but not for their widowers unless such 
hest regulations governing the employment of a teacher Gaee widowers are otherwise eligible) on the same condi- 
seful diagnosed as tuberculous, there was no provision for dis- tions as for medical men ; 
; the covering new cases. He scouted the commonly held (b) To render the sons of medical women eligible 
vhich opinion that there was no pulmonary tuberculosis among for election as Foundation Scholars on the same 
xtent children. They must not, at this period of life, look for conditions as the sons of medical men ; and 
jnitial infiltration, for the disease was confined to the fe ) oi pe a or Se ap ag 
: a —- : : yee nti . ASSIS al ce to provide or medical women or 1e1r 
side, root. Considerable institutional accommodation was neces famailies (Out: ant: Soc -thake “elds aeleetcineh 
yeriod sary for children in this condition. Dr. L. S. T. BURRELL widowers are otherwise eligible) on the same condi- 
venty stressed that it was essential to have a reinfection before tions as such annuities and assistance may be pro- 
1 was tuberculosis could develop in adult life. He believed that vided for medical men or their families. 
uncil, the tuberculous child rarely became the tuberculous adult ; | |The council is taking steps forthwith to promote legisla- 
poard- progress would be made by looking back from the adult tion in Parliament to make these resolutions effective. 
vas a! case. As this cannot be done before the early months of 1932, 
> care Views may differ on technical points, but it is certain hela pea’ — on the old lines must necessarily be 
t and lay opinion is now focused ee ee . 
eloped aa =, siecle ie Saks a aad neni pr ohigv tay : - It will be seen that as a result of the proposed legisla- 
ast Sametcent pe br I :¢ y ee ee ee ee tion the election of pensioners, annuitants, and foundation 
a dis f phthisis. The result of the conference has been_to bring | scholars will be in the hands of a composite committee, 
proved | the main problems into prominence in a much clearer consisting, as to one half, of the council of the College, 
‘atHay | manner than is the case at many gatherings of the kind. and, as to the other half, of governors selected annually 
nd the | by the council in such a way as to give to the medical 
~d his = ” profession in all parts of the country an important direct 
killed power in the election. Further, the benefits of the charity 
sis EPSOM COLLEGE in future will be extended to medical women and their 
‘ pw ammemeetee sons on the same terms as apply to medical men and 
> adv TAT SATIOT mn >] 5 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING their sons. 
°F - ‘ ‘aati 
‘eve? » Ihe seventy-eighth annual general meeting of the 
yelieved 2 A= = 5 
not be | Governors of Epsom College was held at the Royal 
hihest College of Physicians on June 26th with Lord Burnham l d 
Ign! fin the chair. Scot an 
content The following were declared to be the successful candi- 
iver oll} dates in the recent election of pensioners, annuitants, and , 
foundation scholars : Scottish Honorary Degrees 
put by Pensionerships : Votes At the June graduation ceremony of St. Andrews 
to the *Marin, Mrs. Edith M. : ae «we 9523 University, held on June 26th, Principal Sir James 
loes not tShortridge, Mrs. Louisa... nee eee w. 8,467 Irvine, who presided, conferred the honorary degree of 
nsulted. * Hadlow Pensioner. + Ordinary Pensioner. Doctor of Laws upon five recipients. These included one 
between “Morgan ’’ Annuity : member of the medical profession—namely, Dr. George M. 
he Milk Waring, Miss S. Annette... or ie ... 3,342 Robertson, professor of psychiatry in the University of 
npulsory | rowndation Sihilenhine : Edinburgh. At the graduation ceremony held in Edin- 
Ring Charles \. S a 12.436 burgh University on July 2nd, the list of graduands who 
the pro Hyde, Edward K. ae ae xb mee 10,856 received the degree of Doctor of Laws consisted of eleven 
1 and in Purnell, James A. W. ... oP ate cs SQjG72 persons, including Sir George Andreas Berry, M.B., 
— hi the a at << tee pe Member of Parliament for the Scottish Universities, and 
were the os ganache san P. ane ne ia Si pop | formerly lecturer in ophthalmology in the University of 
yrevented Walker, Robert G. a ies sas 7,075 | Edinburgh ; also Sir Walter Morley Fletcher, M.D., 
nildren 4 Armitage, Raymond S. ... on ees ... 5,738 | F.R.S., secretary of the Medical Research Council. 
infant i Mr. Frank Newcombe will be appointed an ordinary | 2 
practical Peusioner, under By-law 16, at the council meeting, which | Training the Deaf in Scotland 
ved upot) Well be held on July Ist, 1931, a vacancy having arisen. | The annual meeting of the Edinburgh Royal Institution 
phihisis, A by-law of the College which precluded a widow | for the Education of Deaf and Dumb Children was held 
fom sending her son to the College as a day-boy was | on June 24th, under the presidency of the Duke of 
difficulty} mended so as to correct this anomaly. : | Montrose. In commenting on the fact that this institution 
hild with At the termination of the annual general meeting an 


eved thal {traordinary general meeting of the Governors was } 


cence wai 


sir HENR 


nd resist 





held, at which the following resolutions were passed 
tnanimously : 


That the Council of Epsom College be and is hereby 
authorized to promote legislation to amend, extend, and repeal 





depended largely upon public charitable support, he said 
that while the deaf were not recognized by the State, blind 
persons might be said to be nursed by the Government 
throughout life. In his opinion deafness was the more 
grievous affliction. He referred to Helen Keller, who was 
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born deaf, dumb, and blind, and yet had been trained to 
take her part in the affairs of the world ; she had con- 
sidered that deafness was worse than blindness, and had 
given up her work for the blind in order that she might 
concentrate on work for the deaf. He was pleased to see 
the attention paid in the institution to lip-reading, but he 
did not agree with the statement that it should be 
substituted wholly for signs ; in his view both forms of 
instruction should be given. He was glad to see that the 
children of the institution were encouraged to take part 
in all manner of sports, and were learning industries. 
He suggested that smallholdings for market-gardening, 
poultry-raising, and the like should be worked by deaf 
people in a group, with a hearing person to act as market- 
ing agent. 

At the hundred and tenth annual meeting of the 
Glasgow Society tucation of the Deaf and Dumb, 
held on the same ,, Mr. Alan Burns, who presided, 
said that the direc .rs were paying particular attention 
to vocational training. It was hoped that the society 
would be able to assist the Scottish Association for the 
Deaf in starting a shop for boot-mending by the deaf. 
After-care education, under a nurse as supervisor, formed 
an important part in the society’s operations, and this 
had included 94 visits to ex-pupils, 413 gencral visits, 
and 178 visits to the sick. 

The prize distribution of Langside School for the 
Deaf, Glasgow, was held on June 25th, under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Duncan MacGillivray, who said that it 
was being more generally realized that much of the labour 
expended on behalf of those who were handicapped in one 
direction or another was lost owing to the fact that they 
had not received a vocational training in their educational 
establishments. In London schools instruction was now 
given in cabinet-making, bakery, confectionery, and boot- 
making for boys, with laundry work and other occupations 
for girls. Mr. G. S. Haycock, superintendent of the school, 
said that evidence was accumulating that deafness in 
school children was decreasing, thanks to the improved 
school medical service of the country and to the better 
care now taken in hospitals of children suffering from 
scarlet fever and measles. 

The annual meeting of the Scottish Association for the 
Deaf was held at Donaldson’s Hospital, Edinburgh, on 
June 25th, with Dr. James Haig Ferguson, president of 
the Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh, as chairman. 
Dr. James Kerr said that a Royal Commission had been 
inquiring into the administration of Donaldson’s Hospital 
and the Edinburgh Royal Institution for the Deaf, and an 
amalgamation of these two schools had been advised. It 
was imperative that all authorities, schools for the deaf, 
and the Scottish Education Department should unite for 
joint action in this matter. The association intended to 
appoint a legislative committee at once to draft a Bill 
similar to, but not identical with, the Blind Persons Act, 
with the object of providing work for the unemployed 
deaf. He pointed out that it was important that the 
training of the deaf child should begin as soon after birth 
as possible. Children began to talk normally in the 
second year, and if a healthy child was kept from speech 
till the middle of school life, it would probably be mute. 
This tragedy was happening too frequently in Scotland. 
There was need also for the association to urge education 
authorities to provide classes for ‘‘ hard-of-hearing ”’ 
children, who were from five to ten times as numerous as 
the completely deaf. The chairman remarked that there 
were about 40,000 deaf-born persons in the country who 
depended for subsistence upon voluntary agencies after 
the school age was passed. With regard to Donaldson’s 
Hospital, the commissioners had proposed to make it a 
purely deaf-mute school, and to exclude altogether the 
hearing children whose presence had hitherto been an 





—<—<—<— — 
important feature of its existence. He doubted whethgf jhe 
this was wise, and hoped that other counsels might stil ¢he 
prevail, so that Donaldson’s Hospital might go on caring} fron 
for the best interests of both hearing and deaf childreg, stati 
The present inmates of the hospital included twenty-fiy amo 
normal children, of whom fifteen had both parents, ang artis 


the other ten one parent, deaf and dumb. advi 
Glasgow Dental Hospital whic 

The annual meeting of the Incorporated Glasgoy cost 
Dental Hospital, which is now nearing completion, was L 


held on June 12th. The Earl of Home, who preside 
remarked that this institution had existed for forty-sy 


years, and had rendered invaluable services to the com. .- 
munity. Improved facilities would be available in th ‘ 
in a 


new home of the hospital. Instead of thirty-five ope, ffi 
ating chairs there would be seventy, each of which would i 


have a self-contained equipment including a supply of a 
water, compressed air, gas, and electricity. There would f of 
be a separate department for children, and a special x-Tay es 
room, while the laboratory would provide ample accom. wi 
modation for fifty students at a time. There would to al 
three rooms available for research, and, for extractions, leave 
large anaesthetic room and two recovery rooms. Dealj ing , 


with the financial position, he said that the estimate akir 
cost of building and equipping the new hospital wa} oy jr 
£90,000, for which subscriptions amounting to £3910) deem 
had been received. He appealed to the citizens to make} medi 
it possible for the hospital to open free of debt. Th and 
dean of the hospital, Dr. J. Forbes Webster, pointed out} comn 
that a grant for equipment of £2,000 by the Dental Boar from 
of the United Kingdom was contingent upon their raising perm 
£1,700 by July Ist ; although that date was drawing neat} staffs 
they were still about £400 short of the quota. the v 
hold 
medic 
England and Wales ag 
alread 
Guy’s Hospital an apy 
The annual report on the work of Guy’s Hospital for > physic 
1930 has just been issued. In his review the treasure such | 
notes the continuous growth in the number of in-patients mittee 
treated, which reached last year the total of 12,249 persons} the m 
—between four and five hundred in excess of any previow the ca 
figure. ‘‘ This regular growth of the main function of thf ment i 
hospital—treating within its walls poor sick persons antf Way i 
restoring them to health—is the visible proof of skilfil ordinai 
medical attention and studied organization. By the formef ntaile 
the average stay of each patient in the hospital way Ollicer’ 
reduced last year approximately from eighteen to sevet- 
teen and a half days, by the latter the average numb 
of beds in daily occupation has been raised in twév} In tt 
months from 553 to 563. Both factors widen the capacity Hospiti 
of the hospital, and enhance the public value of the grea 1930, 1 
charity founded two hundred years ago by the far-seeitg 1,068 it 
benevolence of Thomas Guy.’’ The total available numbeg and the 
of beds in the hospital is now 648. Some 50,000 persomg Were fo 
attending the out-patient department last year were interg20 mat 
viewed by the inquiry officer, and of these about omcent. ; 
per cent. were found to be able to pay for the treatmeng Was 1.3 
privately. ‘‘ The fact that 40 per cent. of those inte perform 
viewed bring, on their first visit, cards or letters of recom 1930 of 
mendation from their own private doctors shows to hd Road, F 
great an extent the hospital has become the specialist at institutic 
consultant of the poor.’’ The new out-patient departmet Shadwel 
is approaching completion, and will be opened in me27 pati 
latter half of this year. The total number of medidas 1,4 
students in attendance during the year 1929-30 was 44#@sarea 
and besides these there were 301 students at the Dentif¢view ; 
School. Another passage in the treasurer’s report willl nd the 
read with interest by many who are not old students ttendan 
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ethel ¢he school: ‘‘ Every visitor to Guy's knows the statue of 
t still ¢he Founder, Thomas Guy, occupying the centre of = 
caring} front quadrangle. But it is not so well known that t “ 
ldren,f statue, obviously a fine piece of work, is well-nigh unique 
among London statues, being of brass, by Scheymaker, an 
, and— artist famous in the eighteenth century. By the expert 
advice kindly offered by H.M. Office of Works, the statue, 
which is in excellent condition, has been cleaned at a small 


” 


asgon| cost: 
1, Was L.C.C. Medical Officers: Study Leave and Outside 
sided, ‘ Appointments 


rty-six A regulation of the London County Council provides 
* COM} ¢hat leave of absence for a period not exceeding six weeks 
in the jn any one year may be granted to an assistant medical 
Ope f officer desiring to undergo a course of medical instruction 
would} at a university, such leave to be on full pay in the case 
Ply of} of officers with five years’ service, on half pay in the case 
would} of officers with two years’ service, and without pay in the 
| x-ray} case of officers with less than two years’ service. It is 
accom} now proposed by the Central Public Health Committee 
uld be} + ¢o amend the terms of the regulation so as to provide that 
ions,a} Jeave may be granted not only to officers who are follow- 
Dealing} jng university courses, but also to those who are under- 
imate! } taking other approved courses of study, or research work, 
al wa} or investigation in this or other countries, where it is 
£39,150} deemed that such study will be of benefit to them as 
> make} medical officers in the public health service of the Council, 
t. Th} and of advantage to the Council’s service itself. The 
ted out} committee has also recently had before it applications 
| Board} from two medical officers attached to council hospitals for 
Taising permission to apply for honorary appointments on the 
ng near} staffs of voluntary hospitals. The committee expresses 
the view that, generally, the staff should be encouraged to 
hold such appointments, as association with outside 
medical work provides valuable experience which will be 
of benefit in carrying out their duties under the Council. 
In the case of the county mental hospitals there is 
already a rule that the medical superintendent may hold 
an appointment unconnected with his office—for example, 
vital for » Physician to an out-patient clinic at a general hospital—on 
reasurt{ such conditions as the council may decide. The com- 
patients mittee thinks that similar facilities should be granted to 
) persons the medical staff in the hospital service generally if, as in 
previous the case of the applications just mentioned, the appoint- 
n of th Ment is an honorary one, the holding of it will not in any 
ons ani? Way interfere with the efficient discharge of the officer’s 
f skilf{ Ordinary duties in the Council’s service, and the work 
e forma§ entailed by the appointment will be carried out in the 
‘tal wasg Olficer’s ofi-duty hours. 











Oo sevel- 
numbe London Maternity Hospitals 


1 twelve} In the annual medical report of the General Lying-in 
capacity Hospital, York Road, Lambeth, it is stated that, during 
the gre 1930, 1,165 women were delivered in their homes and 
‘ar-seeilg 1,068 in the hospital. Of the hospital patients one died, 
. numbeg and there was an infant mortality of 59 per 1,000 ; there 
) personsg Were forty-one cases of albuminuria of pregnancy with 
ere integ20 maternal deaths, and a foetal mortality of 12.19 per 
cent. ; the maternal morbidity rate for the puerperium 
was 1.3 per cent., and only two Caesarean sections were 
In the clinical report for 


















Road, E., there is a brief account of the activities of this 
‘alist a institution, since it opened as a ‘‘ home ’’ in Glamis Road, 
hadwell, in 1884. During the first four and a half years 
27 patients were admitted, and during 1930 the number 
as 1,450. There were no cases of eclampsia, and 
aesarean section was not performed in the year under 
ne Dentif’view ; the maternal mortality rate was 1.38 per 1,000, 
nd the infantile mortality rate 34.3 per 1,000. The 
ttendances at the ante-natal clinic numbered 10,441. 











Correspondence 


DIVERTICULA OF THE COLON 

S1r,—I regret that I did not see until this month the 
article upon diverticula of the colon and their sequelae by 
Mr. Lockhart-Mummery and Dr. Graham Hodgson in 
your issue of March 28th, or the just comments by Mr. 
Gilbert Scott and Dr. Muir on April 11th, as I was unable 
to see the Journal at those times. The paper is of much 
interest, and, whilst the authors’ experience confirms in 
the main that of previous writers, there are four matters 
on which I should like, with your permission, to comment. 

1. The authors say that they have, with Dr. Dukes, 
been able to show that the appearance of the pre- 
diverticular stage ‘‘ is not due to inflammation, but is 
caused by very small and numerous diverticular ‘ buds’ 
in the colonic wall’’ ; in other words, that the term 
“ prediverticular ’’ for the appearance Mr. Marxer and I 
have described is a misnomer. The investigation by these 
distinguished observers, including a surgeon, is much to 
be welcomed, for, since early diverticulosis is not fatal, 
suitable material is hard to come by except at operations ; 
and it is by such collaboration between the radiologist, 
histologist, and clinician that the early stages of diverticu- 
losis need to be studied. I venture, however, to suggest 
that the evidence presented does not prove the conclusions 
drawn. The proof offered consists of a drawing of a 
microscopical section, published without description, of 
a piece of bowel showing the early formation of crevices 
and pouches ; also radiograms of a bowel in different 
stages of diverticulosis. A small part of this bowel, 
so far as can be seen in the illustration, is in the pre- 
diverticular state ; but much of it, like the section, 
appears to us to be in the second stage of forming diver- 
ticula, which Mr. Marxer and I have described as the 
aftermath of that state. Any histological evidence should 
be got from a section of the part of bowel previously 
identified by x rays as the exact area which was in the 
prediverticular state. It should also be confirmed by an 
x-ray, after incision, of the same area, the bowel having 
been hardened when distended. The authors do not show 
which piece of the bowel in the #-ray picture was removed 
for section, or make it certain that any of it was. For 
if Figs. 9 and 10, showing different stages of development 
of diverticula, are not of the same bowel, then the text is 
open to mislead ; if they are, the specimen could hardly 
have been taken from that bowel at the first stage. We 
have obtained and have examined sections of areas 
accurately identified by x rays before and after re- 
moval. Reference has been made to these (British 
Medical Journal, 1929, ii, 570), and further reports will 
be published upon new material. We believe that we 
can often recognize a real prediverticular state. Similar 
observations have been made by other workers (see J. T. 
Case, Amer. Journ. Roent., 1929, xxi, 207) and inde- 
pendently, unknown to us, by George and Leonard, 
pioneers in this field. The pathology of the prediverticular 
state is as yet unsettled, but I suggest that it deserves 
further consideration from my friends Mr. Lockhart- 
Mummery and Dr. Hodgson. The conclusion that multiple 
diverticula of the colon are pvulsion pouches, pure and 
simple, and that there is no preceding pathological change 
other than senile weakness of the wall to determine 
where and when they arise, is that which most observers, 
including George and Leonard, and ourselves, assumed at 
first. But it does not explain the features revealed by 
a closer study. If the little herniae are due only to general 
causes—for example, a bowel thinned with age and in- 
ternal pressure—the progress of the disease should be, 
as the years go on, roughly uniform in regard to the rate 
and the areas affected. This may be sometimes the case, 
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but we find that most often it is not. In the course of | lished in your current issue. Since she has implied, hg : C. 
fourteen years’ observation, particularly of the same cases | ever, that gynaecologists are possessed of undue Surgic, 
seen year after year, we have noted that: enthusiasm in their efforts to improve upon nature SIR 
(a) Patches of the prediverticular state appear to creep must suggest that the primary responsibility lies gg) June 
about an affected bowel, with the subsequent formation of where. a G 
groups of pouches, all the same size, at that area. This may Private patients of this type are rarely referred to wi that 
= 7 close to an area of large pouches of some years nowadays ; therefore we are possibly deprived of a 
standing. ; 7 : 4 ; a 
(b) Keastis symptoms may occur at this stage. I have opportunity of close study, as out-patient conditions anf made 
known a surgeon do a colostomy for an acute prediverticular | not ideal. But we do at least see dozens of cases unde cervic 
state in a large area of sigmoid. al : these conditions, such as they are ; and my point is thy} an ad 
(c) The prediverticular appearance may be arrested in great | the patients have almost invari: k 
part, and the irritation of that part of the bowel, and the I variably been told by theif ecton 


symptoms, allayed by careful douching of the area and other 
measures formerly described. 

(d) At the time of recurring attacks of an old (inflammatory) 
diverticulitis, new areas of the prediverticular state are oiten 
seen there or close by. 

It is such clinical and pathological points, which are 
not considered in the paper by Mr. Lockhart-Mummery 
and Dr. Hodgson, that have led us to suggest that a 
mechanical cause, though no doubt a factor, is not the 
sole explanation of the way in which this disease arises 
and progresses. 

2. The authors say that ‘‘ diverticula can often be 
recognized by the barium meal method, but it is a very 
inexact one, and in this paper the radiographic appear- 
ances after the injection with a barium enema will be 
considered alone.’’ We agree that the enema is most 
valuable, but have often obtained additional information 
when a barium meal has been given as well ; for, par- 
ticularly with a suspension, without cereal, of barium 
sulphate in buttermilk or malted milk, details such as tiny 
pouches are detected, which with the enema alone may be 
missed. 

3. It is stated that the tendency to diverticulitis 
‘appears to be definitely associated with a propensity to 
the deposit of excessive fat in the abdomen, and else- 
where.’’ A comparison, published by us in 1927 (Proc. 
Roy. Soc. Med., 1927, xx, 674), between 100 diverticulous 
and 909 non-diverticulous patients gave no evidence that 
diverticulous people in general are fatter than others of 
the same age. But the experience of Mr. Davies-Colley 
(British Medical Journal, 1926, i, 282), Mr. Lockhart- 
Mummery, and of other surgeons suggests that cases of 
diverticulitis in the later stages are more liable to need 
surgical help in the obese. This is probably because fatty 
tissue round an inflamed pouch is less vascular and there- 
fore less able to resist an invading infection. 

4. The authors speak of operations to prevent complica- 
tions, and lay stress on the risk of perforation. This, in 
our series of 410 cases of diverticulosis, of whom the larger 
number sought relief for other complaints, appears to be 
about | per cent. ; and, as there are thousands of people 
with quiescent diverticulosis who have not had symptoms 
leading them to be x-rayed, the risk in the general popula- 
tion is much less. Such a rupture is, of course, a disaster, 
though an operation within a few hours may yet save 
life ; and the patient’s medical man must always have 
the possibility of perforation in mind. It is natural to 
wish that this danger could be prevented by an operation. 
But the risk of a short-circuit, or excision, of a diver- 
ticulous area as a preventive of possible perforation in an 
otherwise healthy person is, even in the most skilled 
hands, many times greater than the risk to be avoided.— 
I am, etc., 


Ruthin Castle, June 20th. EDMUND Spriccs. 





TREATMENT OF DYSMENORRHOEA 
Sirr,—Most gynaecologists are well aware of Dr. 
Sanderson Clow’s invaluable contributions to the investi- 
gation and treatment of dysmenorrhoea, and one can only 
endorse the views she has expressed in her letter pub- 





general practitioner that the trouble is due to Cervied} por it 
stenosis or a misplaced womb. On the other hand, he hy} de G 
all too frequently been good enough to guarantee a cur} advise 
as a result of the dilatation of the cervix, which its} These 
proposed that we should perform. Dr. Sanderson Choy 


will agree with me that it is difficult in these Circumstancs rate 
to persuade the patient to adopt less dramatic procedurg poe 


particularly as they impose the onus of treatment upon} Herbe 
her rather than upon ourselves. As a result she usually} tion « 


gravitates sooner or later towards someone who is obliging! _ partis: 
enough to perform the operation originally recommendg| $ ¢! 
by her own doctor. Ih 


May I add that I have on two occasions performe| of Mc 
with apparent success, the operation of pelvic sympath.? the R 
ectomy to which Dr. Venn Dunn referred in his addres | aband 
But obviously it must be very rarely justifiable to perform years 
a laparotomy with the object of treating dysmenorth} Jam, 
per se. Apart from the inevitable risk of an abdominl] -pon¢ 
operation, the degree of genuine disability is always 
doubtful in these cases, as there are usually psychological 
factors. In one of my cases it was necessary to open th}: . AN 
abdomen for other reasons, and in the second the patient 
was really desperate after all other measures had beg} - Sir, 


given an extensive trial.—I am, etc., in Lor 
London, W.1, June 26th. FRANK Cook. | May 4 
dange! 

life, wv 


Sir,—Dr. Sanderson Clow’s letter on the treatment gf} aged | 
dysmenorrhoea raises some interesting points, and th] nearly 
bulk of opinion will be on her side in considering it} effusio 
unjustifiable to submit a large majority of patients pf enlarg 
per vaginam examination under anaesthesia. She stata} was 1 
that she has treated several hundred cases of dysmenor} found 
rhoea, in which gross pathological conditions were ex{ haemo 
cluded, by means of daily exercises, with almost invariabk§ 9.72 p 
cure. Dr. Clow rightly emphasizes a factor in thf gave < 
etiology of dysmenorrhoea which is of prime importance! Hijmai 
As Professor Norman Miller and others have shown inf Betwee 
late years, faulty posture and poor muscular tone play} years 
a large part in the production of menstrual pain, ani] “ bilio 
further correction of these by suitable exercises produces} merely 
remarkable results. Nevertheless, the claim of almost} with h 
invariable success in several hundred cases is considerable} She 
and one feels that in so important a subject it is mt] 4 grea 
unreasonable to ask for definite figures, especially as they 4 vari 
remedy is at once costless, simple, and at the ready It tha’ 
disposal of the general practitioner. Dr. Clow has done (with | 
a very valuable service in bringing forward this poitt breakd 
but the validity of the treatment would be _ betta (estioi 
evaluated if actual figures were given. lessen 

I might add that I have been associated for some 
with Dr. James Young, investigating cases of dysmendt 
rhoea in his clinic in the Royal Infirmary, Edinburgh 
We have obtained very satisfactory results by orga 
therapy, especially by the administration of sistomensiny® @ 1 
It is only very rarely that any of our cases have requi 
dilatation of the cervix, and in this point also we 
in agreement with Dr. Clow.—I am, etc., 













WaLTEeR P. KennNeEpy, Ph.D. 
LRP. and S., 
Beit Memorial Fellow. 


Edinburgh, June 29th. 
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“CANCER OF THE CERVIX AFTER SUBTOTAL 
ated HYSTERECTOMY 

ure, {ff  Sir,—In the Epitome published with your issue of 


S ele June 20th appears an abstract of a paper by R. Monod in 
La Gynécologie of February, 1931, in which it is stated 
to wt that ‘‘ Monod advises that the subtotal kind should be 


of thi abandoned in favour of total hysterectomy.” Monod has 
M$ anf made a very important communication on cancer of the 
undyl cervical stump, and I should be glad to welcome him as 
is tht} an advocate of total, to the exclusion of subtotal, hyster- 
y ther} ectomy ; but, neither in the abstract in La Gynécologie 
etvigl} jor in the full account in the Bulletin de la Société Belge 
he has} de Gynécologie et d’Obstétrique (1930, p. 128), does he 
a cur} advise that subtotal hysterectomy should be abandoned. 
h itis} These are his words: 
1 Clon “Tout en restant fidéle a lhystérectomie subtotale, soyons 
stances s toujours préts a pratiquer la totale et a en étendre les 
edure,{ jndications,’’ and ‘‘ sans aller jusqu’a conclure avec M. 
t upon} Herbert Spencer : que Vhystérectomie subtotale est une opéra- 
usually} tion que l’on ne doit plus faire,’ la majorité des peat 
Dliging partisans de la subtotale, admettent que dans de nombreux 
mendei} CS elle doit céder le pas a la totale. - 

I hope that gynaecologists will read the original paper 
formed} of Monod and the discussion upon it—the Bulletin is in 


mpath. 7 the Royal Society of Medicine’s library—and be led to 








dress, | abandon the incomplete operation, as I did over thirty 

perform | years ago (vide British Medical Journal, 1902, ii, 1131).— 

orrhoy} Jam, etc., 

Jomina } London, W.1, June 24th. HERBERT R. SPENCER. 

always 

logical — ™ NECTED WITH 

pen the ANAEMIC BREAKDOWNS CONNECTED WIT 

patient CONGENITAL HAEMOLYTIC JAUNDICE 

id i -Sirn,n—Among the many important points brought out 
in Lord Dawson’s Hume Lectures (British Medical Journal, 

Cook, | May 30th and June 6th) is the connexion of startling and 
dangerous ‘‘ anaemic breakdowns,’’ at various periods of 
life, with congenital haemolytic jaundice. In a woman, 

ment } aged 34, under my care in hospital a year ago, who 

and the} nearly died from anaemia, with ascites and_ pleuritic 





ients | enlargement of the spleen and jaundice, when she 
e stata} was 13 years of age. On examining her blood it was 
rsmenor) found that the fragility of the erythrocytes was excessive, 
vere ex haemolysis commencing when they were added to a 
variablet 0.72 per cent. sodium chloride solution ; her blood serum 
in thf gave a strongly positive indirect (but negative direct) 
ortance,| Hijmans van den Bergh reaction for blood bilirubin. 
hown inf Between the attack in childhood and the attack at 34 
one play} years of age there had been what were described as 
ain, ani} © bilious attacks without headache,”’ which were evidently 
produces} Merely temporary exacerbations of icteric tinge connected 
f almost} With haemolytic jaundice. 

jderable,| ‘She has relatively recovered, but at present still has 
it is not} 4 greatly enlarged spleen and moderate anaemia, and 
v as thy 4 variable sallow or slightly jaundiced face. I take 
ne reaiy} it that in this woman an infection of some kind 
¢f (with pleurisy, etc.) led to the second great ‘‘ anaemic 
breakdown ’’ in her life. Now comes the very serious 
question of recommending splenectomy in order to 
lesen her liability to another dangerous attack of 
amaemia and save her from the otherwise almost inevit- 
able cholelithiasis (if she has not already latent chole- 
Jinburg lithiasis). 

> organe Not only is this patient not a true acquired case, 
tomensit}®s at first sight she had seemed to be, but probably 
she is not even really an “‘ isolated ”’ 


ering | eflusion, there was a history of severe anaemia, with 









“a 


> requi _ 1SC L "case. Though 
o we to family history of haemolytic jaundice can bé elicited 
mM her case, she is unlikely to be really the first 
tase in the family, and I would point out that 


m the family series of congenital haemolytic jaundice 
tases described by the late Dr. G. Dorner and myself in 
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1910 (Lancet, 1910, i, 227, and Folia Haematologica, 


1910, ix, 518) the father of the family was the only 
one out of fifteen children who inherited the jaundice from 
the grandfather, who had been jaundiced all his life, and 
died at the age of 76 years. A familial incidence can 
obviously easily escape recognition in the shifting popula- 
tion of London. 

The present patient to whom I am referring has been 
only once pregnant, and the child was stillborn. With 
improved health following splenectomy more successful 
pregnancies may result, and the surgeon may enable the 
patient to bring forth a jaundiced generation for another 
generation of surgeons to deal with. I may add that the 
members of the haemolytic jaundice family about which 
I wrote with Dr. Dorner in 1910 have since furnished 
a striking example of ‘‘ anaemic breakdown,”’ and have 
given surgeons some work to do in splenectomy and 
cholelithiasis operations. 

In regard to diagnosis, cases especially likely to give rise 
to difficulty are, I think, the anaemic ones, sometimes 
without obvious jaundice and with relatively little excess 
of erythrocyte fragility, especially if there happen to be 
likewise a suspicion of congenital syphilis in the family 
(cf. F. P. Weber, Brit. Journ. Child. Dis., 1926, xxiii, 
185).—I am, etc., 


London, W.1, June 28th. F. ParKes WEBER. 





CONTACT GLASS OR CROSSED CYLINDERS 

Str,—I gladly welcome Mr. Beaumont’s advocation of 
contact lenses in the Journal of June 20th, but I am not 
in favour of crossed cylinders in all cases. It is true 
that they are lighter than the equivalent sphero-cylinder, 
but in most cases of mixed astigmatism the glasses would 
be more periscopic if the concave spherical surface were 
placed next the eye. 

In the case of L. T. with 18 D. of astigmatism almost 
certainly no benefit would be derived. I have not worked 
it out, but probably a crossed cylinder would give a far 
better result from a periscopic point of view if the minus 
cylinder were placed next the eye. With crossed cylinders 
+8 D. at 10 degrees and —10.5 D. at 100 degrees the 
vision was brought up to J. 1, and 6/9 for distance, but 
associated with a great deal of distortion. 

There may be three reasons to account for this: 
(1) the effectivity of a crossed cylinder, or, indeed, of any 
lens of this power, will be greater when viewing objects 
at a distance than when reading at 30 cm. from the 
glasses. A +7.36 D. cyl. crossed with a —9.55 D. cyl. 
when used for distance will correct the same defect of the 
eye as a +8 D.cyl. crossed with a —10.5 D. cyl. when 
used for reading (see Prescriptions of Spectacles, p. 189). 
(2) Owing to the strands of adhesion described there 
would be some rotation of the eye (cyclophoria) induced 
by the act of convergence, so that the axes of astigmatism 
would be altered when reading and when seeing distant 
objects. (3) The pupil will be smaller when reading than 
when there is no accommodation exercised. 

For reasons (1) and (2) a contact lens is the only 
concefvable single lens that would serve for distance and 
for reading.—I am, etc., 


Woking, June 29th. A. S. PERcIvaL. 


CATHETER LIFE 

Sir,—During the last forty years I have seen from time 
to time an old hospital patient. The following is a brief 
history of his case, given in his own words: 

‘On May 31st, 1891, being then 16 years of age and in 
perfect health, I went to the Whitworth swimming baths, 
Manchester. After diving in the water I felt a burning pain 
at my chest; the pain gradually became worse, and eventu- 
ally very severe ; then it suddenly left me, but at the same 
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time I lost partial use of my left leg, and in a lesser degree 
lost some power from my right leg. With assistance I VITAMIN B CONTENT OF LIVER EXTRACT ; 


managed to walk out of the baths, but I felt the use in 


my legs to be slowly leaving me; after walking about 300 Sir,—It appears to be generally accepted that all com# jet 


yards I was obliged to sit down, and I then lost all power mercial liver extracts are deficient in the antineuritie§ war 
in both legs and became completely paralysed, and lost all factor of the vitamin B complex, although they are rich jg® surg 
sensation from the third rib downwards. JI also lost all control | vitamin B,. A reference to this in an article by Dr, Lucy can 
over my bowels and bladder. From the time I dived in | Wills (British Medical Journal, June 20th, p. 1059), Jett 
the water to being completely paralysed was about twenty quoting a verbal communication from Dr. Harriette Chick He 
minutes. I passed blood in the urine for several weeks. prompts me to ask you to publish this preliminary nob nein 
‘““I was admitted to the Royal Infirmary in a completely | 6n certain experiments carried out in this institute durj opel 
paralysed condition ; my bladder was greatly distended. I the past six months, from which it is clear that th| men 
was in the Infirmary eight months, and for some time my ie : ; : 
bladder was washed out thrice daily. vitamin B, content of liver extracts varies to af Ih 
‘‘ Eighteen months after the accident I managed to stand extent which renders any generalization mn this connexion} men 
up, and then got to walk just a little with the aid of two inadvisable. The results obtained indicate that prof one 
sticks. For many years this condition prevailed. I could | prietary liver extracts are divisible into two Sharply} upp 
walk just a little, and my general hculth was good. (I washed | defined groups: those which contain considerable quant. (no 
the bladder out every day.) ties of the antineuritic factor B,, and those in whic} mea: 
‘‘ My present condition is: my back and legs are weaker B, is present in negligible amount. There is no inte.) and 
than they used to be, and I get a lot of pains across the mediate class, if equivalents of fresh liver are compare | su 
front of my head and left temple. As the urine accumulates args baila Ale tority of th ’ th 
in my bladder the pains in my head become more severe. Pani Pe ey ey Some mY € extracts} ot 2 
At the same time there are many days when I feel very well tested. ; . IT 
indeed, and I am still able to carry on my business, but it Eight different liver extracts, as used for the treatment Fraz 
certainly gets harder to do so. of pernicious anaemia, were tested for their ability tp} pam! 
‘“T have washed my bladder out every day for forty years, | promote normal growth in rats on a diet deficient in qj} doin, 


and have always been obliged to use a catheter to pass water. water-soluble vitamins ; of these eight extracts six wer > cons 
I calculate that I have passed catheters 80,000 times. I use | found to be efficient sources of vitamin B, as well as B. | Supe 
steel and silk web instruments. I am now aged 56.”’ Three stomach preparations were also examined for thei I we 
I think this account of long duration of catheter life | vitamin content, and all were found to be effectual ip who 
is almost unique and worthy of record.—-I am, etc., correcting a deficiency in both factors of the complex ; least 
presumably the stomach preparations, therefore, contajg He \ 


Manchester, June 22nd. Jupson S. Bury. 


both B, and B,. a bet 
The full experimental data will be published in dye} 
PREVENTION OF RENAL COMPLICATIONS IN course. The results suggest that those liver extracts 
SCARLET FEVER which are rich in B, as well as in B, should be included Kin 
Sia. B.A. Wetew’s elitr ti Ge “Sound at in the list of medicaments available for use in cases iy } == 
ae gp i ase ae, which administration of the vitamin B complex is in 
June 20th states that by his (somewhat complex) method etd tials ool sia aa “ 
of treatment the complication rate for nephritis and Ein ae Ma oe, eee be nee enelgries 
albuminuria in his last 600 cases of scarlet fever was just f: - 1 ch . a 7 ie garth ecole epee a 
over | per cent. This is admittedly a low figure. It can, eee I — ve partly attributable to their vitamin The 
however, be lowered still further, and, moreover, all the i saa dilate Sk ol ous 
other complications of scarlet fever along with it. EsME Gitroy, M.B., Cu.B. 








During the last three years I have given Dick antitoxin ee ee oo a Edinburgh, 
intravenously to 832 cases. These have been “ selected ”’ aiid ne 
only in the sense that they included all the worst cases— On 
that is, nearly all definite cases admitted up to the fifth Mothe 
day of disease, and “‘ septic ’’ cases admitted up to the MICROCEPHALY the H 
eighth day of disease. Exceedingly mild and doubtful S1r,—It seems that my question was justified, because} Ip 


cases were not included. The complications in this series | it has led Professor Berry to give a very-clear and detailed Hospi 
have been: albuminuria 2, acute suppurative otitis | statement of the reasons for believing that most mental] withor 
media 5, arthritis (very mild) 3. Besides these there have | defectives have unduly small heads, and to explain that 
been a small number of minor skin septic foci which can | he has discarded belief in microcephaly as a type of 
hardly be called complications. Excluding the latter, the | defective. His reasons for the latter view are less cate 
total complication rate for scarlet fever in this series just | gorical, but the negation is interesting. I imagine that] The 
exceeds 1 per cent. Such as they are, most of these | no worker in the subject will dispute the frequency of} were c 
complications occurred during a period of three or four | ‘‘ microcephaly ’’ in Professor Berry’s sense, but I believe Introd 
months in 1930, when the dosage of antitoxin was | he is in a minority in his rejection of microcephaly in it to May 


insufficient. For all practical purposes one may claim | more usual sense as a type name. The proper classifice State 
that, by this method, the complications of scarlet fever | tion of defective types is, of course, a matter of opinion, ~olagg 
z d very | 





can be abolished. and might be the subject of an interesting discussioni§ ¢rectis 

To many this may read like a fairy tale. Nevertheless, | but if types exist at all, or have any meaning, then I holif fe “- 
the facts can be demonstrated any day. The cases in the | that the microcephalic is as clearly differentiated as the] local a 
hospital at one time are never numerous, because they mongol, and has as real an existence. The standatl} 76,986 
are discharged in eight to fifteen days. They are, more- | English textbook seems to be quite clear in this teaching} Propose 
over, quite well. There is practically no medical or | but no doubt Dr. Tredgold would prefer to speak fot to $2,1 
nursing work involved except for the intravenous injection | himself rather than through quotation. While admitting submit 
on the cay of admission. Needless to say, adequate | Professor Berry’s right to dispute the reality of the typ seeing 
precautions have been taken to ascertain that complica- my question now becomes more simply defined: Is ht ek . 
tions do not, in fact, occur after the patients’ discharge justified in using the type name with a new meaning iff for vm 





Lnamstn | Fs tc Beas ° ° 
from hospital.—t am, etc., the majority of students of the subject still adhere to tht] was les: 
H. STANLEY BANKs, old usage?—I am, etc., 1930 sor 
Isolation Hospital and Sanatorium, Medical Suyserintendent. Noet H. M. Burke 4 Syste 
.» 2 . e 


Leicester, June 24th. London, S.W.17, June 22nd. 
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REFRESHER COURSES FOR SHIP SURGEONS 
r Sir,—I would like to endorse Dr. Haslett Frazer's 
com letter in the Journal of June 27th (p. 1139). After my 
‘uritich war service I was for three and a half years a ship 
‘ich in@ surgeon, most of the time in the P. & O. Company, and 
Lucy can speak from experience as to the value of Dr. Frazer's 
1059), letter to any man thinking of going to sea as a surgeon. 
Chick § He must, however, be a surgeon in fact as well as in 
> note? name. One must be prepared single-handed, and with no 
during operating table other than a bunk ora temporary arrange- 
‘t the} ment of boards, to deal with any surgical emergency. 
to a} I have operated on most of the conditions Dr. Frazer 
nexiog | mentions. In one voyage to New Zealand I can recall 
t prof one confinement, two very bad septic hands, a fractured 
harply upper end of tibia, a (?) fractured lower end of femur 
yuanti.} (no ¥ rays available), fitteen cases of influenza, three of 
which | measles, and two of scarlet fever. Sea-sickness is common 
inte. } and troublesome, especially if the surgeon himself is also 
pared, f sufferer. I found large doses of sodii bicarb. in plenty 
xtracts | of hot water the best treatment. 

I wish to take this opportunity of concurring with Dr. 
utment | Frazer in his tribute to the staff of the shipping com- 
lity to panies. In all the vessels in which I served, and while 
in al | doing shore duty, I met with nothing but kindness and 
Xx were ) consideration, from the senior medical officer and marine 
as B, superintendents to the lowest ranks of officers and men. 
r thei I would strongly recommend any recently qualified man 
tual in who can get a post as ship surgeon to go to Sea for at 
plex: least six months before settling down to his life’s work. 
conti He will remember it to the end of his life, and will be 

a better man physically, socially, and professionally than 
in he was before.—I am, etc., 
xtracts H. W. Wesser, M.S., M.D.Lond. 
ncluded King’s Tamerton, Plymouth, June 27th. 
ases if ioe Siete rah ee 
aa Medical Notes in Parliament 
onics, a [FROM OUR PARLIAMENTARY CORRESPONDENT ] 
vitamin 
The report and third reading on the Finance Bill were 
uBR? taken in the House of Commons this week, and the Bill 
a increasing the loan to the Unemployment Insurance Fund 
passed through committee and report. The Lords dis- 
cussed the Representation of the People Bill. 
On June 30th the Sentence of Death (Expectant 
Mothers) Bill was read the third time and passed by 
the House of Lords. 
because In the House of Lords, on June 30th, the Bethlem 
detailed f Hospital (Amendment) Bill passed through committee 
- mental? without amendment and was reported to the House. 
ain that siete 
type af Scottish Health Estimates 
ess cate Debate in the Commons 
ine that? The Estimates for the Department of Health for Scotland 
1ency a} were considered by the House of Commons on June 25th. 
I believe } Introducing them, Mr. Witi1am ADAMSON said that from 1919 
ly in it to May, 1931, 121,010 houses had been built in Scotland with 
Jassifice State assistance, but the shortage of houses was still about 
ge: 100,000. In 1930, 10,145 houses were approved for erection. 
op” Every effort was being made to secure more expedition in the 
CUSSION erection of houses, and, if necessary, compulsory action would 
on I hol be taken against defaulting local authorities. Out of 227 
d as thf local authorities 180 had submitted statements showing that 
standatl} 6,986 houses were required in their areas, and that they 
teaching Proposed to undertake a three years’ programme, amounting 
peak fore % 52,174 houses. Forty-seven local authorities had not yet 
.dmitting submitted statements making adequate provision for the 
housing needs of their area. Turning to national health insur- 
the typé aneé, Mr. Adamson said that the outstanding fact about the 
d: Is work of the scheme during 1930 was a drop in the payments 
eaning i for sickness and disablement benefit. The amount paid out 
re to Ui was less per member than in any year since 1925. During 
1930 some new forms of medical records were introduced, and 
Burke. | ° S¥stem by which the Department would receive details 
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of all sickness occurring among insured persons. The pre- 
liminary reports which had been published in the annual 
report of the Scottish Department of Health were merely 
samples of the information which the Department would 
furnish when the scheme was in complete working order. 
Mr. Adamson referred to the administrative schemes which, 
under the terms of the Local Government Act, local autho- 
rities had submitted for his approval. The majority of these 
schemes provided for the removal out of the Poor Law of 
maintenance and treatment of mental defectives, provision 
for the health of expectant mothers, nursing mothers, and 
children under 5 years of age, the care of blind persons, and 
the provision for the treatment and clothing of school children. 
Mr. Adamson said he was disappointed that so little progress 
had been made in town-planning since the Act was passed 
in 1919. He called attention to the satisfactory vital statistics 
for 1930. Although some death rates were up (cancer, for 
example), some infections, and maternal mortality very 
slightly, the total death rate was only 13.2 in 1930, compared 
with 14.5 in 1929. The deaths of infants were 83 per 1,000, 
lower than the recorded rate for any year with the exception 
of 1923, which was 78.9. The tuberculosis death rate was a 
very satisfactory record also—88 per 100,000, compared with 
94 in 1929. The progress made in fighting this disease was 
well illustrated by the contrast between the rate of 88 in 
1930 and 124, at which it stood in 1920. For the first time 
since 1920 the birth rate had increased. These signs of 
improved health referred to a year of widespread unemploy- 
ment. During 1930 the Health Department carried out an 
investigation of 100,000 school children in Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Dundee, Aberdeen, and Lanarkshire. The results 
seemed to show that the social services were warding off the 
worst effects of this period of difficulty. On the whole, when 
beginning school life, and even on leaving school, children 
were better clothed and cleaner than in 1919, and suffered 
less from malnutrition, rickets, and defective teeth. The 
Government was devoting special attention to the develop- 
ment of an adequate hospital service. It looked to the local 
authorities to go forward with a policy which would end the 
old differentiations between the standard of treatment in Poor 
Law hospitals and that in fever hospitals or in the ordinary 
voluntary general hospitals. There was no justification for 
social differences in the treatment of the sick. The estimate 
of medical research into the causes of diseases had been 
increased in the Scottish Estimates this vear from £100 to 
£2,500. It was intended that the scientific advisory com- 
mittee should guide these investigations. 

Sir Joun Grtmour agreed with Dr. Adamson that the health 
treatment of those who came under the Poor Law should be 
on a different and better footing. He thought that the step 
of linking the school and public health authorities. would 
greatly facilitate the problem of dealing with the child of 
pre-school age. Scientific research in the matters of health 
should be brought quickly to the notice of local doctors. 

Mr. R. W. Smits said that if the statistics of maternal mor- 
tality were classified into smaller groups the House would be 
able to see the number of deaths in institutions, the number of 
cases where patients were nursed at home by a nurse and 
attended by a doctor, and the number where patients were 
nursed in their own homes and attended by a midwife. Mr. 
Smith approved the suggestion in the report of the Depart- 
ment of Health that systematic health home visitation should 
be applied in rural areas. He suggested that where a district 
nurse attended a woman in a maternity case she should also 
inquire about any children in that house under 5 years of age 
who had not been medically attended wiihin the year, and 
should report upon them to the medical officer. 

Mr. MacPHERSON asked whether the Health Department 
intended to assist poorly populated localities to get a telephone 
service installed to enable persons to get quickly into touch 
with the doctor. He also remarked upon the frequent lack 
in the houses of Highland doctors of a small additional room 
where patients might wait, or which could be used in an 
emergency for a slight operation. He asked the Secretary for 
Scotland to see what could be done in that matter. 

Mr. McKrnrey asked for an assurance that the medical 
arrangements under the Silicosis Act of 1930 should be 
amended so that victims of silicosis in- Aberdeen, Orkney, and 
Shetland no longer had to travel to Newcastle-on-Tyne in 


order to be medically examined. 
Mr. MacguistTEN referred to dental disease in Scotland, and 
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said it was due to unsuitable food, and often from white 
bread. 

Mr. McGovern spoke of overcrowding in Glasgow. Two 
million people in Scotland lived in one-apartment or two- 
apartment houses. In Glasgow 6,000 families lived in one- 
apartment houses, and most of these families numbered from 
six to twelve persons. In the notorious Calton area 160 
children out of every 1,000 died before reaching the age 
of 12 months. He had discovered a case where a man, wile, 
and eight children under 14 lived in a single apartment house. 
Nine months previously a child who had been for two years 
in hospital as a tuberculous inmate had been partly cured and 
then sent back among the other children to give them that 
disease. 

Sir FREDERICK THOMSON said that where home visiting could 
not be done by health visitors it was done by the district 
nurse. The infant mortality rate of 83 per 1,000 for Scotland 
in 1930 was better for any year except 1923, but the improve- 
ment was not so noticeable for the first week of life. For 
children between 1 and 5 years of age the death rate was 
10 per 1,000, which was a great improvement over past years. 
The figure for maternal mortality was 70 per 1,000, which was 
regrettably high. It seemed certain that cases in past years 
which were due to puerperal causes, and which were not so 
described in the statistics, were now much more carefully 
described. He thought that the Local Government Act would 
improve the health of children between the ages of 1 and 5 
by ensuring that from birth to the conclusion of school life 
the health of the child would be under one control. 

Dr. WaLterR Etrior said the annual report of the Depart- 
ment stated that a section taken out of the 1,850,000 insured 
persons in Scotland showed a lower morbidity rate during 
1930 than in previous years. One of the important factors 
in that improvement was the absence of an influenza epidemic. 
The recurrence of such an epidemic had been one of the chief 
reasons for the rise which had perturbed all persons ad- 
ministering the National Health Insurance Acts for several 
years past. Scotland had been able to come through these 
years of depression and to show at the end of the period a 
lower infantile mortality, a lower tuberculosis rate, and an 
unimpaired standard of health of 100,000 children of un- 
employed people. 

The Duchess otf ArHorrt pleaded for the extension of 
maternity and child welfare schemes in the rural areas. 
Medical opinion agreed that one of the chief reasons for 
maternal mortality was the want of more ante-natal care. It 
was important to ensure that a nurse health visitor was 
within the reach of every mother and expectant mother. 
Only one-third of the mothers of Scotland got ante-natal care, 
and only one-quarter of the children up to 5 years of age got 
any medical care in the child welfare centres. One of the 
first things to be done for health in Scotland was to ensure 
that every county had district nursing associations with 
schemes by which the district nurses would advise mothers 
in regard to their own health and to the health of their 
children. Under the Local Government Act the whole of the 
scheme would be in the hands of the county council. She 
asked Mr. Adamson to appeal to the county councils to put 
themselves in touch with local nursing associations, which 
should federate and discuss with the councils how they could 
carry out child welfare and maternity welfare schemes. 

Mr. Apamson then withdrew the motion that the Estimate 
be voted. This leaves the Estimate open for a possible 
further discussion. ay 

Distemper 

In reply to Mr. Freeman, on June 25th, Mr. CHaRLeTON 
said no complete statistics of the results of researches pro- 
moted by the Field Distemper Council concerning the inocula- 
tion of dogs against distemper were obtainable. The pre- 
parations were issued by a commercial firm to veterinary 
practitioners throughout the country. Inquiry was recently 
made, however, into the histories of some hundreds of fox- 
hounds inoculated in 1928 and 1929. Taking only the twenty- 
three packs in which subsequent exposure to infection was 
certain, the incidence of distemper among inoculated hounds 
was found to be 1.4 per cent., and the death rate from this 
cause 0.3 per cent. Without inoculation the incidence of dis- 
temper among young foxhounds in this country approached 
100 per cent., while the death rate was frequently 50 per 
cent., and might exceed 75 per cent. on occasion. 





——<————=S 
Foot-and-Mouth Disease 

On June 29th Dr. Apptson,; in reply to Brigadier-Geneny 
Brown, said that 922 cattle, 2,692 sheep, and 68 Pigs hai 
been treated with foot-and-mouth disease serum in the Present 
outbreaks of the disease. It was too early yet to make any 
statement on the results of that treatment. 

On June 30th Dr. Apprson told Mr. Rosbotham that 
was that day issuing instructions authorizing the removal 
under Jicence of the Irish animals which had been detaine 
in landing places in Great Britain. He was also issuing thy 
night an Order releasing a large part of Great Britain from 
the operation of the stand-still Order. Tie effect would 
that in England and Wales there would be no restriction q 
the movement of animals, except in Northumberland, Cup, 
berland, Westmorland, Durham, Lancashire, and the North 
and West Ridings of Yorkshire. In Scotland all parts of the 
country north of the Caledonian Canal would be free, 


Small-pox in India 

Mr. Benn, replying to Mr. Freeman on June 29th, said thg 
316 deaths from small-pox took place in Calcutta in 199. 
3,923 in 1925; 934 in 1926; 2,860 in 1927; 558 in 1928 
393 in 1929 ; and the provisional figure for 1930 was 1,83), 
The deaths in Bombay were: 1924, 1,231 ; 1925, 565 ; 199% 
476 ; 1927, 841; 1928, 595; 1929, 1,126; and 1930, 15 
(provisional). In Madras the figures were: 1924, 196; 1995 > 
762 ; 1926, 60 ; 1927, 32; 1928, 246; 1929, 503; and 19% 
181 (provisional). 


Tuberculosis and Infected Milk.—Mr. GREENWOOD told Mr 
L. Smith, on June 19th, that there was no _ informatio, 
available on which to base a reliable estimate of the numbe 
of cases of tuberculosis attributable to infected milk. 


Housing in Scotland.—On June 23rd Mr. Westwoop in. 
formed Miss Lee that complete figures of the number of 
unfit houses in Scotland were not yet available. According 
to the statements that had been submitted by 180 local 
authorities, the houses required to replace unfit houses wer 
37,846, and the houses likely to be provided by those local 
authorities within three years to replace unfit houses was 
24,321. He could not state the number of persons in Scotland 
living in condemned houses. 


Grade A Milk.—Replying to Mr. Hurd, on June 25th, Me} 
GREENWOOD said there had been a steady increase in the 
number of prodicers of Certified, Grade A (Tuberculin-Tested), 
and Grade A milk in England and Wales during recent yea | 
but the number of producers of graded milk was still very 
small compared with the total number of milk producers in 
the country. In consultation with the Minister of Agricultur 
he was considering steps for encouraging public confidence ia 
the purity of milk supplies. 

Tinned Milk.—Mr. GREENWoop told Mr. Perkins, on June 
25th, that tinned milk marked ‘‘ Unfit for babies ’’ was 9 
marked because it was lacking in milk fat, which wa 
essential for babies. It was not otherwise objectionable a 
grounds of health. He could not take special steps to restrict 
its sale. 


Change of Doctor.—Miss LAWRENCE informed Mr. Mills, 0} 
June 29th, that procedure with regard to change of doctot 
under the national health insurance scheme was altered, from 
April 1st, by the Medical Benefit Amendment Regulations 
1931. Those Regulations were laid before Parliament @ 
February 17th. The department did not contemplate aay 
revision of procedure. 


Health of Mauritius.—Dr. Suris states that he will ask tH 
Governor of Mauritius to obtain a report on the incident 
of undernutrition in Mauritius. The report of the Registrar 
General of Mauritius for 1930 on the mortality rate thet 
has not yet been received. 

Health Films.—On June 25th, replying to Mr. Mandet 


Mr. GREENWOOD said cinematograph films were frequent 
used by local authorities and voluntary bodies for instructid 





to the public on matters connected with health and mothet 
craft. Little use had so far been made of talking films 
this purpose. 
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Obituary 


DUDLEY W. BUXTON, M.D., M.R.C.P. 
Consulting Anaesthetist to University College Hospital and 
the Royal Dental Hospital 

We regret to record the death of Dr. Dudley Buxton, 
on June 28th, on his seventy-sixth birthday. He will 
be remembered by many doctors throughout the world 
for the work he did on anaesthesia, a subject which he 
made his life’s study. 
Dudley Wilmot Buxton 
was the second son of 
H. Wilmot Buxton, 
parrister-at-law, and was 
educated privately and 
at University College, 
London, and University 
College Hospital. He 
obtained honours in the 
M.B. and B.S. examina- 
tions in 1882, taking the 
MD. in 1883 and the 
M.R.C.P. in the following 
year. After resident 
posts at University 
College Hospital, he 
worked for a time with 
Sydney Ringer, who was 
professor of medicine at 
University College. Their 
work was on the action 
of certain drugs on the 
heart. At this time he 
edited the fourth edition 
of Waring’s Therapeutics. 
Starting the practice of 
anaesthetics in the early 
eighties, he confined him- 
self to this subject from 
1885 onwards. His early 
writings show his desire 
to investigate the scien- 


ether and chloroform. 
His first publication in the 
British Medical Journal 
(September, 1885) was entitled ‘‘ The practice of arti- 
ficial anaesthesia, local and general, with special reference 
to the modes of production and their physiological 








significance.’ Nitrous oxide, ether, and _ chloroform | 


attracted his attention in turn, and he made important 


observations on each. His work on nitrous oxide was | 


largely due to an extensive experience at the Royal 
Dental Hospital, and in private practice for dental 
extraction, and to him is due the introduction of 
“continuous nasal gas.’’ He was a strong advocate 
of the gas-ether induction for general anaesthesia, but 
lately employed Shipway’s apparatus. His work on 
colonic ether received little attention, but the recent 
development of avertin rectal anaesthesia was of great 
interest to him, and he felt that his early work may 
have influenced its introduction. 

In 1901 the British Medical Association appointed 
Buxton honorary secretary of* the Special Chloroform 
Committee, which issued an extensive final report in 1910. 
The particular subject of investigation was ‘‘ To investi- 


gate methods . . . an: to determine what is the universal | 


dose of the drug (chloroform) which would secure an 
adequate anaesthesia for operations and at the same time 
not endanger life.’’ As the outcome of this report, 





Dudley Buxton advocated the Vernon Harcourt appa- 
ratus, particularly for cerebral surgery. He had previously 
served on the Association’s Committee on the Effects of 
Anaesthetics, appointed in 1891, and was a member of 
the Metropolitan Counties Branch Council from 1895 to 
1898. His Anaesthetics reached its sixth edition in 1920, 
and is better known than the many monographs which 
he wrote in a literary style too rare amongst medical 
writers. He was anaesthetist to University College 
Hospital and the Royal Dental Hospital until his 
retirement in 1919, and had been anaesthetist to the 
National Hospital, Queen 
Square, and the Hospital 
for Women, Soho Square. 
During the great war he 
was anaesthetist to King 
George V Hospital. He 
was at one time president 
of the Society of Anaes- 
thetists, of the Section 
of Anaesthetics at the 
Annual Meeting of the 
British Medical Associa- 
tion at Liverpool in 1912, 
and of the corresponding 
section. at the  Inter- 
national Medical Congress 
in London in 1913. 

As a teacher of anaes- 
thetics Dudley Buxton’s 
influence was _ consider- 
able, and his great desire 
was that the doctor going 
into practice should have 
a competent knowledge of 
his subject, the teaching 
of which was neglected 
until the latter part of 
the last century. During 
his busy years he had a 
host of friends—surgeons 
with whom he worked, 
doctors who came to learn 
from him, and patients 
who appreciated his skill 
and his kindly words 


Doreer W. Bowron, 1D. before the induction. He 


was one of the first anaes- 
thetists who insisted on visiting a patient on the day 
before the operation if the case was likely to be a 
difficult one. 

His interests, apart from anaesthesia, were mostly of 
a literary nature, and he was fond of his country cottage. 
After his retirement from London he lived in a house he 
had built in 1903 near Boxmoor. Of late years he took 
a warm practical interest in the work of the West Herts 
Hospital, administering anaesthetics and teaching the 
nursing staff. The welfare of nurses he always con- 
sidered, and many will remember his parties for nurses 
from University College Hospital every summer. 

Re married Louisa, daughter of the Rev. Thomas Grey 
Clarke, in 1884, and his three sons survive him. 


JOHN CARSWELL, F.R.F.P.S.Gras., L.R.C.P.Ep. 
Late Medical Commissioner, General Board of Control, 
Scotland 


By the death of Dr. John Carswell, formerly Commis- 
sioner of the General Board of Control for Scotiand, on 
June 20th, at the age of 75, a distinguished and well- 
known figure in the world of psychological medicine has 
passed away. 

John Carswell was born in Glasgow, and came of West 
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Highland stock. He studied medicine in his native city, 
and qualified in 1877. His first appointment, which gave 
a bias to his medical interests in after life, was that of 
assistant to Dr. James. Rutherford, then medical super- 
intendent of the newly erected Glasgow Mental Hospital, 
Woodilee. Dr. Rutherford was a man of original ideas 
and of forceful character. He was a pioneer of many 
movements for the greater freedom and better treatment 
of those suffering from mental disorder which became 
recognized features of Scottish procedure, such as the 
abolition of the ‘* airing-court system ”’ (there have never 
been any airing courts or padded rooms at Woodilee), 
the policy of the ‘‘ open door,’’ and occupation. From 
him Dr. Carswell obtained much of his inspiration. 

Leaving Woodilee, Dr. Carswell was appointed a 
medical officer, first of the Barony and then of the 
Glasgow Parish Council. This office provided him with 
exceptional opportunities for the study of social ques- 
tions, in which he took a deep personal interest. He 
devoted special attention to the condition of the homeless 
poor, to the question of the control of inebriates, and to 
the simplification of the procedure for dealing with mental 
disorder. He next induced the Glasgow Parish Council 
to place under his sole charge the certification of all alleged 
insane persons in a parish with a population of 600,000. 
This gave him a position and an experience unique in 
Great Britain, and he at once found grave anomalies; 
against which his rational and independent spirit rebelled. 
He found that cases of delirium tremens among the poor 
could only receive adequate treatment if certified insane 
and sent to the mental hospital, although they might be 
ill for only a week or two, and that cases of mild and 
incipient mental disorder, which from his personal expe- 
rience he knew would also recover soon, had to submit 
to the same stigma of certification. The legal aspect of 
these cases, not their medical treatment, was evidently 
the paramount consideration. Further, he found that 
legal certification stood in the way of every attempt at 
early treatment, for the friends of those suffering from 
mild and early forms of mental disorder would not 
allow them to ux. ~ertified. 

Glasgow solved these problems by providing wards for 
the treatment of such cases in a new general hospital at 
Duke 
Carswell. There was thus initiated in 1890, by the 
inspiration of Dr. Carswell, the practice of treating early 
and recoverable cases of mental disorder without legal 
procedure or certification in the wards of a_ general 
hospital, but under the care of an experienced psychia- 
trist, assisted by trained mental nurses—a method of 
dealing with such cases now made permissible in England, 
and advocated under the provisions of the new Mental 
Treatment Act. The idea that the treatment of mental 
derangement without certification and legal intervention 
is a menace to the community in these days is a relic of 
the past, the bogy of a Victorian novelist (Charles Reade), 
from whose writings (Hard Cash) the public still accepts 
its information on mental treatment, in spite of the 
investigations of a parliamentary committee and of a 
Roval Commission, neither of which found a single sane 


person detained in any mental hospital. 

In contemplating these developments one cannot avoid 
being struck by the great influence that Dr. Carswell must 
have exercised over the Glasgow Parish Council, and the 

it must have reposed in him. He was loyally 
seconded by Mr. Motion, the inspector of poor. By 
careful study as a young man Dr. Carswell had developed 
into a very ready speaker. He was gifted with a logical 
and argumentative mind, and marshalled his facts in the 
effective manner. His choice of words also was 
exact, and most appropriate. It is therefore 
in 1896 he became a member 


confidence 


most 


acrociw,;d|a te 
accurate, 


not surprising to know that 


JOHN CARSWELL, F.R.F.P.S. 


street, and by placing these under the care of Dr. © 
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of the Town Council of Glasgow, and he was able to make 
his influence felt over lay circles in a way that is seldom 
possessed by a medical man. All this was for the Public 
good, because no one had a deeper or a fuller insight into 
the sufferings of the poor in sickness and in domestie 
difficulties than Dr. Carswell, from his personal eXpe. 
riences, and no one approached the solution of these with 
a clearer or more sympathetic mind. 

Dr. Carswell, owing to his definite opinions and to the 
clearness with which he expressed them, was often 
employed in medico-legal cases, but the most interestip 
and dramatic case in his career was one in which he Was 
involved himself. A Clyde pilot brought an action against 
Dr. Carswell and another physician for wrongous and 
careless certification. The pilot lost his case and appealed 
to a higher court, where the case was again given against 
him. It is interesting to record as evidence of the satis 
factory methods employed in Scotland that this is the only 
action against a physician who has certified a patient 
ever brought into court since the Scottish Lunacy Act was 
passed in 1887, and, as is recorded, it was lost. The 
Clyde pilot was not satisfied with the result of his lay. 
suits, and determined to bring Dr. Carswell into court 
again, where he would be compelled to admit that the 
pilot had always been a sane man. He bought a revolve 
and fired three shots at Dr. Carswell, wounding him in the 
thigh. At the trial the Crown alleged that the prisone 
was insane ; but, for the defence, two physicians wer 
prepared to say that he was not insane. The jury took 
the latter view, and found that he was not insane, and 
was guilty of an assault. The judge, Lord MacLaren, 
said that in effect the finding was one of common assault, 
but he would not take it from any jury that a man could 
buy a pistol fit to kill, and fire it three times into the 
body of another man, with the idea of inflicting only slight 
injury upon him, and he therefore sentenced him to penal 
servitude for ten years. As a matter of fact, one of the 
bullets passed within an eighth of an inch of the femoral 
artery. The prisoner was first sent to Peterhead, there 
found to be insane, and then placed in the criminal 
lunatic wards of Perth Prison, where he died insane. 


Dr. Carswell was lecturer on mental diseases at the 
Anderson College Medical School. In 1924 he wa 
appointed Maudsley lecturer of the Royal Medico. ( 


Psychological Association, and in 1928 Morison lecturer to 
the Royal College of Physicians, Edinburgh. He was 
interested in the problems connected with inebriety, in 
the views upon uncontrollable impulse and _ responsibility 
for crime, and in the physiological aspects of the causation 
of mental disorder, but he had little sympathy with 
psycho-analytic theories. In 1914 he was appointed a 
Commissioner of the General Board of Control, and retired 
about ten years ago. 

Dr. Carswell’s name will be remembered in the history 
of psychiatry for the practical measures he induced 
the parish of Glasgow to take to simplify and improve the 
early treatment of the mild and recoverable forms d 
mental! disorder. These measures were afterwards adopted 
in other cities, and they played an important part i 
effecting changes in our laws, especially those of England. 
Every reformer will understand the amount of inerta 
that had to be overcome by him, some of it due t 
apathy, some to ignorance, and much more to the col 
servatism of human nature, and will ever hold Dr 
Carswell’s labours in very high honour. His home lif 
was a happy one, and he was ably supported by Mn 
Carswell in all his difficulties. The one great blow-il 
their lives, from which they never completely recovered, 
was the loss of a son in the war. He also leaves a son— 
and a daughter, both of whom have literal 
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J. A. C. KYNOCH, .M.B., LL.D., F.R.C.P.Eb., Dr. Witttam Darwinc, a well-known practitioner of 


F.RC:S-Ep., 

Emeritus Professor of Obstetrics, University of St. Andrews 
Dr. John Alexander Campbell Kynoch, emeritus professor 
of obstetrics at St. Andrews University, who died suddenly 
on June 23rd at Birnam, was born at Forres, Morayshire, 
in 1863, and received his medical education at Edinburgh 
University, where he graduated M.B., C.M. in 1887. 
Deciding after graduation to specialize in midwifery and 
gynaecology, he had an extended course of study at the 
Universities of Berlin, Vienna, Bonn, and Munich. On 
his return to this country in 1889 he was appointed house- 
surgeon at Dundee Royal Infirmary, and, later, resident 
medical officer at the Glasgow Maternity Hospital. There- 
after he spent some time at the Rotunda Hospital, Dublin, 
and when the conjoint medical school of St. Andrews 
University was established at Dundee in 1898, he was 
appointed its first professor of midwifery, and became 
obstetric physician and gynaecologist to the Dundee Royal 
Infirmary. 

For many years Professor Kynoch acted as dean of the 
Faculty of Medicine at St. Andrews University, which, 
after his retirement in 1928, conferred upon him the degree 
of Doctor of Laws. He was elected a Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians of Edinburgh in 1897, and obtained 
the F.R.C.S.Ed. in 1904. He was a Fellow of the Edin- 
burgh Obstetrical Society and of the Glasgow Obstetrical 
and Gynaecological Society, as well as a corresponding 
member of the Munich Gynaecological Society, and he 
acted as a vice-president of the Obstetrical Section at 
Annual Meetings of the British Medical Association in 
1910 and again in 1914. He was also an examiner in 
midwifery for the Universities of Glasgow and Durham, 
and contributed extensively to the literature of gynaeco- 
logy and obstetrics. 





HENRY JOHN BLAKESLEY, F.R.C.S. 
Consulting Surgeon, Leicester Royal Infirmary 

Long associations with the medical and surgical life of 
Leicester have been severed by the death of Mr. H. J. 
Blakesley, F.R.C.S., consulting surgeon to the Leicester 
Royal Infirmary. Mr. Blakesley settled in Leicester as 
far back as the year 1889. After a short time he became 
attached to the old Leicester Provident Dispensary as one 
of its surgeons, and soon after was appointed assistant 
surgeon to the Royal Infirmary, becoming honorary 
surgeon in 1901. In 1919, on attaining the age of 60, he 
was elected consulting surgeon. During the years of the 
war he served on the staff of the 5th Northern General 
Hospital, with the rank of major, and was placed in 
charge of beds at the Royal Infirmary which were devoted 
to the treatment of wounded soldiers. In 1916 he was 
appointed medical officer in charge of the newly estab- 
lished Venereal Diseases Department at the Royal 
Infirmary, a position which he held to the day of his 
death—indeed, it was while he was actually in the wards 
of that department that the fatal seizure took place. He 
was a vice-president of the Section of Surgery when the 
British Medical Association met at Leicester in 1905, and 
he had been chairman of the Leicester Division and 
president of the Leicester Medical Society. 

Like many other provincial surgeons of his day Mr. 
Blakesley was engaged in general practice for the greater 
part of his professional life, and was to a remarkable 
extent the friend and confidant of his patients. He was 
aman of fine courage, and came undaunted through 
several set-backs caused by illness and misfortune. The 
News of his sudden death came as a painful shock to his 
colleagues, and the respect and esteem in which he was 
held was shawn by the large attendance at the funeral 
service at the church of St. John the Divine, with which 
he was closely associated for many years. 





Edinburgh, died in that city on June 23rd. Born 
in 1871, he received his early education at the Royal 
High School and George Watson’s College, Edinburgh, 
and, taking the M.A. degree of Edinburgh University, 
qualified as a teacher. Shortly afterwards he determined 
to study medicine, and graduated M.B., Ch.B. at Edin- 
burgh in 1899. Thereafter he became house-surgeon to 
Leith Hospital and resident medical officer to the Chelsea 
Hospital for Women, and studied for a year at Marburg 
University. On his return to Edinburgh he took the 
Fellowship of the Royal College of Surgeons in 1903, and 
its D.P.H. in 1906. From 1903 he was busily engaged. in 
general practice in the south side of Edinburgh up to 
within a few weeks of his death. For some twenty years 
he held the post of medical officer and lecturer in hygiene 
to the Edinburgh Provincial Committee Training College 
for Teachers at Moray House, and during this period many 
hundreds of students passed through his hands. He saw 
much war service, being in South Africa during the 
Boer war and afterwards associated for over twenty 
years with the medical unit of the Edinburgh University 
O.T.C., of which he was commanding officer for some 
years prior to 1914. As an officer of the Special Reserve 
he was sent abroad almost immediately after the outbreak 
of the war, and served in France and Flanders till after 
the armistice, when he held the rank of Lieut.-Colonel 
in the R.A.F. Medical Service. For services on the 
Somme he was awarded the Military Cross. Dr. Darling 
is survived by a widow and four children. 


The death took place at his residence, Dean Park 
Crescent, Edinburgh, on June 25th, of Dr. Ropert 
SHAND TURNER, whose family had long been connected 
with medical practice in Banffshire. Dr. Turner was 
born in 1846, and received his early education at 
Aberdeen, where he took the M.A. degree in 1864. 
Proceeding to Edinburgh to study medicine, he gradu- 
ated M.B., C.M., and also obtained the L.R.C.S.Ed. in 
1867, and the degree of M.D. in 1870. After being a 
demonstrator of anatomy at Edinburgh University under 
Professor Goodsir, and resident medical officer in the 
Royal Hospital for Sick Children, he joined his father, 
Dr. Robert Turner, who had been for nearly half a 
century in practice at Keith, Banffshire. Father and son 
conducted a practice between them for nearly a century 
in this district, the son contributing fifty-one years. 
Dr. R. S. Turner was medical officer of health for the 
burgh of Keith, and was the first medical superintendent 
—from 1880—of the Turner Memorial Hospital, which 
had been erected by the inhabitants of Keith and the 
surrounding districts in memory of his father. He was 
a keen Volunteer, and acted as Surgeon Lieut.-Colonel 
of the 6th V.B. Gordon Highlanders. He took a con- 
siderable interest in the local work of the British Medical 
Association, and was past-president of its Northern 
Counties Branch. On his retirement from practice in 
1921 he resided in Edinburgh. He is survived by a 
widow, a son, and two daughters, one of whom is a 
graduate in medicine of the University of Edinburgh. 


The death occurred at Middlesbrough of Dr. Wi1t1am 
Knott, who was the senior practitioner in the town and 
district. Dr. Knott was born at Wolverhampton in 1857. 
He was educated in Middlesbrough and afterwards at 
Edinburgh University, graduating M.B., C.M., and later 
M.D. He settled in practice at North Ormesby, Middles- 
brough, and acted as house-surgeon to the North Ormesby 
Hospital during a long period of years until that institu- 
tion became large enough to require a resident. When 
that took place Dr. Knott was appointed to the honorary 
surgical staff, and served in that capacity for many years 
before he retired and was elected to the consulting staff. 
Dr. Knott served in many other public offices. He was 
medical officer of health to the North Ormesby Urban 
District Council before that area was absorbed by the 
borough of Middlesbrough. He was a public vaccinator, 


and honorary medical officer to Dr. Barnardo’s Home and 
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to North Crmesby Orphanage. He was a member of the 
British Medical Association and of the Society of Medical 
Officers of Health, and was a life member of the St. John 
Ambulance Association. Dr. Knott is survived by a 
widow and one son, the deputy coroner for the county 
borough of Middlesbrough. 


The following well-known foreign medical men have 
recently died: Dr. EuGine Bonin, professor of bacterio- 
logy at the Rennes Medical School and an authority on 
dermatomvcoses : Dr. G. Corpvery of Paris, director of 
the office for the repression of the illegal practice of 
medicine ; Dr. DonatTrEN RaFFEGEAU of Paris, president of 
the Société de Psychologie ; and Dr. Monnier, professor 
of clinical medicine at the Nantes Medical School. 











Universities and Colleges 





UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 
The following candidates have been approved at the examina: 
tion indicated : 


Tuarep M.B., B.Cuir.—(Part I, Surgery Midwifery, and Gynaeco- 


logy): ®. J. V. Battle, H. E. Blake, E. Bradbury, A. B. Carter, 
G. T. Cook, A. H. Dunkerley, K. V. Earle, G. R. Ellis, 
C. D. Evans, C. L. Ferguson, T. C. Gipson, D. R. Goodfellow, 
H. F. Green, G. W. Hall-Smith, A. S. Herington, J. Howell, 
J. Hughes, J. T. Irving, N.-M. James, L. P. Jameson Evans, 
Rk. A. -Jones, A. W. Langford, A. Lister, B. F. Longbotham, 
J.. V..foucas; -G. C. Martin, F. C. -Mayo,- -D, A.. Metcalf, 
A. K. Monro, J. G. More Nisbett, G. G. Mowat, R. W. C. Murray, 
W. H. Mylechreest, C. R. L’E. Orme, J. L. Parker, G. T. Partridge, 


C. G. Roberts, I. C. Robertson, E. Sharp, N. Stevens, R. A. Sykes, 
J. E. J. Thomas, G. M. Tickler, A. B. Waters, M. Westwood, 
C. E. R. Wood, A. H. Zair. (Part. Il, Principles and Practice of 
Physic, Patiwlogy, and Pharmacology) : C. P. Bailev, G. N. Bailey, 
J. S. Barker, L. T. Bond, C. C. Bryson, H. S. Buckland, 
G. F.Carey;.A, B: Carter. C. L.Collins, G.. 1. Cook, J.-H.-Gynax, 
A; Eckford, W. A. Fell, D. R. Goodfellow, F. T. J. Hobday, 
j. TI: liviagG. D. TBersley, ©. UR. f. shane; D> doy Lewis; 
J. W. S. H.. Lindahl, G. G: Uuadeater, ©. oH. WW. Wyle, 
D. B. McGavin, J. M. Matthew, C. W. Morley, W. M. Niblock, 
R.:-G. Orr, J. L. Parker, J. Petro, W. H. Poole, H. E. W. Roberton, 


M. H. Salaman, G. H. Sanderson, W. W. Sargant, P. G. Scott, 
J. Sowerbutts, J. H. Spence, T.-C. Stamp, -E. ff. W. Starkie, 
H. C. Stewart, J. W. Summerhaves, A. W. Vaisev, J. G. Vincent 
Smith, E. D. Ward, G. W. Whittall, L. IK. Wills, T. D. G. Wilson, 


C. H. Wrigley, R. H. Young. 


NATIONAL. UNIVERSITY OF IRELAND 
At an extraordinary meeting of the Senate, held on June 25th, 
it was decided that the degree of Doctor of Science (D.Sc.) 
honoris causa should be conferred upon Professor John Joly, 
Sc.D., F.R.S., in view of his scientific attainments and of his 
presidency of the Royal Dublin Society in the year of its 
bicentenaryv 


The Services 





OPERATIONS ON THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER 
The following are among the names brought to notice by 
Sir William Birdwood, late Commander-in-Chief in India, for 
distinguished services rendered during operations on the North- 


West Frontier of India during the period April 23rd_ to 
September 12th, 1930: Colonel L. P. Brassey, I.M.S., Assist- 
ant Director of Medical Services, Peshawar District ; Major 
M. P. Power, O53-E:, 36.C., 2 ACMCC. 5 CaptamoH. J. Rice, 
O:B.E., B..C.; TMS: 
DEATHS IN THE SERVICES 
Colonel Tames Mavbury Beamish, late R.A.M.C. (ret.), died 


at Drumdalcagney, County Cork, on April 21st, aged 86. He 


was born on January 26th, 1845, was educated at Queen’s 
College rk, and at Bart’s, and graduated as M.A. in 1865, 
and as M.D. and M.Ch. in 1868, in the Queen’s University, 
Ireland He also took the M.R.C.S. and MOK OCI. in 1871, 
and the D.P.H.Camb. in 1891. Entering the Army as assis- 


tant surgeon on April Ist, 1871, he attained the rank of colonel 






on December 9th, 1898, and retired on January 26th, 1905. 
As a rrmental officer he served in the 48th Foot, the 
Northamptonshire Regiment. He served in the Afghan war 
of 1878-79, 1n Dadur and in the Bolan Pass, gaining the 
medal! ind in the Burmese campaigns of 1885-86, receiving 
the frontier medal with a clasp. He was also re-employed 
luring -war of 1914-18. He had a considerable reputation 
as a linguist, and was said to know seven languages, European 
amd eC l. 
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Medical News 


His Majesty, accompanied by the Queen, will open the 
new King George Hospital at Ilford on Saturday 
July 18th, and they will take this opportunity of visiting 
the hospital health centre on the London County Coungjj; 
estate at Becontree. 

The annual dinner of the British Medical Association 
will take place at the Grand Hotel, Eastbourne, gy 
Thursday, July 23rd, at 7.30 p.m. As the accommodatigg 
is limited, it is desirable that members wishing to haye 
tickets reserved should notify the Honorary Secreta: 
Eastbourne Meeting, Avenue House, Eastbourne, at the 
earliest possible date. Tickets will be allotted strictly 
in order of application. Vouchers entitling members tp 
take advantage of the facilities offered by the Tailway 
companies of Great Britain can be obtained on applica. 
tion to the Financial Secretary of the Association. The 
companies will issue return tickets available from July 14h 
to 27th inclusive at the ordinary single fare and a third 
for the double journey. 

A dinner of the Medical Society of Individual Psycho. 
logy will be held at the Florence Restaurant on Thursday, 


tollowed by the general meeting. 

At a meeting of the Victorian Branch of the British 
Medical Association, held on May 6th, Dr. E. R. G. Sheil, 
resident medical officer of the Ballarat Hospital, received 
from the hands of the president a cheque for £25, being 
the prize for an essay by final-year medical students of 
the Empire other than those of the British Isles, awarded 


July 9th, at 7.30 p.m. (morning dress), and will be 








by the Association in England. Occasion was taken at the 
same meeting of the Branch to congratulate Dr. Edgar 
King, F.R.C.S., the winner of the Jacksonian Prize for 
1930, awarded by the Royal College of Surgeons of \ 
England (see British Medical Journal, April 18th, p. 689), 


Detailed information about the lectures and demonstn- 
tions arranged for next week by the Fellowship of Medicine 
and Post-Graduate Medical Association will be found at 
page 20 of the Supplement. An intensive course in 





medicine, surgery, and the specialties will be held at the 


July 6th to 18th ; fee £5 5s. A similar course will be 
given at the Miller General Hospital from July 20th to } 
August Ist ; fee £3 3s. These courses will occupy the | 
whole day, from 10.30 a.m. to 5.30 p.m., and are especially 
intended for general practitioners, and those needing a 
revision course. Syllabuses and tickets for all the courses 
may be had from the Fellowship of Medicine, 1, Wimpole 
Street, W.1. 

The thirteenth Carlsbad International Medical Educa 
tional Congress, with Special Reference to Balneology and 
Balneotherapy, will be held from September 13th to 19th. 
Thirty papers have been so far submitted on the mor 
important hydrological aspects of internal medicine and 
associated surgical problems. Dr. P. Manson-Babr 
(London) will give an address on the ‘‘ Dawn of tropical 
medicine,’’ illustrated by the main discoveries of Patrick 
Manson. Visitors to the congress will be guests of the 
town, and will be afforded every opportunity of studying 
the methods of treatment adopted in the Kur establish 
ment ; they will also obtain a 33 per cent. reduction a 
the Czechoslovakian railways. Further particulars maj 
be obtained from Dr. Edgar Ganz, the business manage 
in Carlsbad. 








At the annual general meeting of the London Jewish 
Hospital Medical Society, held on June 25th, with th 
president, Dr. L. Mandel, in the chair, the reports of a 
very successful year’s activities were submitted by th 


Dr. M. Sorsby was elected _presidett 


Dr. L. Turiansky. 
32, and other officers were appointed. 


for the session 1931 


founded in Paris. 


from the president, Dr. F.. Jayle, 20, Rue Cassettd 
Paris Ge. 
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———— errant — 
The twenty-fifth anniversary of the discovery of the 
Wassermann reaction was celebrated on June Ist at the 
meeting of the Kaiser Wilhelm Society for the Advance- 
ment of Sciences 1n Berlin by Professor Felix Plaut, who 
delivered an address on the theoretical foundation of the 
Wassermann reaction. ‘ 





Under the auspices of the Central Association for 
Mental Welfare a course will be held from August 29th 
to September 19th for persons engaged in the training of 
mental defectives in occupation centres, institutions, or 
mental hospitals. There will be lectures on mental 
deficiency, including the recognition of its various types, 
study of the growth of the child, and_ the general 
methods of promoting the development of speech and 
correcting defects. Classes will be held in occupational 
handicrafts, such as basket-making, pottery, weaving, 
and woodwork, and instruction will be given in rhythmic 
training, including country dancing and singing games 
specially adapted to the needs of defectives. The fee for 
resident students is £14, and for the non-resident, £6 10s. ; 
hostel accommodation has been secured. Early application 
for the course is essential, and forms must, in any case, 
reach the office of the Central Association by July 20th. 
The registration fee is 5s. Further information may be 
had from the honorary secretary of the Central Association 
for Mental Welfare, 24, Buckingham Palace Road, S.W.1. 


The returns from universities and university colleges in 
receipt of Treasury grant for the academic year 1929-30 
has been issued by the University Grants Committee 
(H.M. Stationery Office, Is. 3d.). In its introductory 
note the committee observes that the total number of 
full-time students in the universities and colleges to which 
this publication relates continues to grow, though the 
proportion of women to men students has tended to fall 
slightly in recent years. The distribution of full-time 
students over the various subject groups reveals no change 
in the general tendency observable for several years past. 
The percentage relations of the various groups to the total 
in 1929-30 were: arts 53.4, medicine 19.1, pure science 
16.5, technology 9.1, agriculture 1.9. In the medical 
group the men students increased by 310, women by 23. 
It is noted that the decline in the number of men medical 
students which had been continuous since 1923-24 came 
toan end with 1927-28, the next year showing an increase 
of 205, and the year under review a further increase. 
The schedule of degrees and diplomas obtained during 
the year and analysed according to faculties. gives a total 
of 902 degrees and 971 diplomas under ‘‘ Medicine, 
including dentistry ’’ in Great Britain. Full-time medical 
and dental students numbered 8,759, of whom 7,623 were 
men and 1,136 were women. 


The London Light and Electrical Clinic in Ranelagh 
Road, S.W., of which the governing body is now the 
Order of St. John of Jerusalem, has been put under the 
supervision of Sir Leonard Hill, F.R.S., who is also 
director of research and teaching at the clinic. On the 
advice of the Medical Advisory Board, of which Sir 
Wiliam Willcox is chairman, honorary consultants have 
been appointed, by whom all new patients are examined. 
A staff of specialists in the methods of physical medicine 
control the treatments, which are carried out by State- 
tegistered nurses. Payments are proportionate to the 
means of the patients, and are arranged by the lady 
amoner. For those able to pay higher fees a private 
department is available. Some 2,500 treatments are now 
given every week at the clinic. 


The issue of the New Zealand Medical Journal for 
February, 1931, contains the text of an address on cancer 
i relation to the air and food passages, which was 
broadcast by Dr. James Hardie Neil for the Auckland 
Cancer Committee of the local Division of the British 
Medical Association. 

The issue of 71 Morgagni for June 28th is devoted to the 
memory of G. B. Morgagni, who was born at Forli in 
1682 and dicd in 1771. Tributes are paid to hss wide 
Outlook and his influence on the progress of medical 
knowledge, as well as to the special researches for which 
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Name is famous, and his famous treatise in five 
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volumes, De sedibus et causis morborum per anatomem 
indagatis, which he published in 1761, at the age of 79. 


of varied intellectual interest. 


The current number of Antiquity is, like its predecessors, 
An editorial note pleads 


for the endowment of a chair of Old English archaeology, 
and suggests that the necessary funds might be made 
available ‘‘ by abolishing a few of the many useless pro- 


fessorships that abound.”’ 


One of the articles describes 


the Peruvian scene on which the remarkable civilization 


of the Incas was superimposed ; 
the evidences for ‘‘ Noah’s Flood.’’ 


another comments on 
Under the heading 


of ‘‘ Notes and News”’ is a reference to the study of 
fluorescences emitted by the inks of manuscripts when 
examined under ultra-violet rays. The ink used in 
papyri and such inks of later periods as contain gallic 
acid have been found so far to be inert to the rays, but 
some instructive results have been reported by workers 
who have employed this method in deciphering Chaucerian 


manuscripts. 


At the Louvre the rays have assisted in 


revealing signs of retouching, and have proved apparently 


several supposed originals to be copies. 


As they are 


evidently capable of exposing the brushwork of the artist, 
they may conceivably be a valuable aid in studying the 
technique of some of the old masters. The great advantage 
of the ultra-violet group of rays is that no damage is done 
to the painting during the examination. 


Professor Hans Spitsky of Vienna has been made an 


honorary member of the British Orthopaedic Association. 
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to The EDITOR, British Medical Journal, British Medical 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


Frequent Micturition 
Fives ”’ asks for suggestions in the treatment of a patient 
with too frequent micturition during the daytime. The 
urine contains no albuniin or sugar ; specific gravity 1022. 
The usual remedies have been tried. 


, 


Pyrexia after Confinement 
A. E.’’ writes: With reference to “‘ J. D.’s’’ query (June 
20th, p. 1099), may I suggest that the urine be examined 
for bacilluria. I had a similar case ; the patient’s tempera- 
ture and general condition cleared up very soon on a 
mixture of potassium citrate, 30 grains, every four hours, 
continued for about a fortnight. 


Urticaria 


Dr. Bruce Macrean (Newcastle-under-Lyme) writes: I suggest 


the administration of oxygen given subcutaneously in 
doses of 300 to 500 c.cm. per diem. This is best injected 
by means of the Bayeux apparatus, but can be given from 
ordinary cylinders through rubber tubing and hypodermic 
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needle, provided the volume of escaping gas 1s sufficiently 
controlled. The most suitable site for injection is the 
outer aspect of thé thigh ; a raised area of tissue equivalent 
to the size of a small saucer roughly indicates 200 c.cm, 
of injected oxygen. I have known subcutaneous oxygen 
to clear up urticaria rapidly, and also in cases where the 
usual therapeutic methods have failed. In one case the 
urticarial eruptions had advanced to such a degree as to 


involve the base of the tongue and larynx in addition to 
face and body areas ; one injection of oxygen was sufficient 


to abate the symptoms. No doubt every focus of infection 
has been investigated by ‘‘ Practitioner,’’ including x-ray 
examination of the apices of the teeth. I know of one case 
of chronic urticaria where the symptoms were due to apical 
sepsis, for they entirely disappeared after the dental abscess 


was eradicated. The fact that ‘‘ the vaccine helped a 
little '’ is suggestive of streptococcal infection. I am not 


? 
aware if anyone else hag tried subcutaneous oxygen in 
urticaria, but it is well known, especially on the Continent, 
for the relief it gives in the early stages of asthma, which 
is another allergic disease. For full information on this 
subject see The Nature of Disease, Parts I, I, and HI, 
by J. E. R. McDonagh. 


‘Commander G. V. Hopps, R.N., writes: I would 
suggest that ‘‘ Practitioner ’’ tries one or two, injections 
of novarsenobenzol, 0.45 gram, intravenously, with seven 
days’ interval beween injections. I have cured two obstinate 
cases of urticaria by this method, and think it worth a trial. 


Eifect of Prolonged Injections of Insulin on Subcutaneous 


Tissue 
M.D."’ writes: I have been much interested to read_ the 
letter of Dr. W. W. Jeudwine (June 27th, p. 1145) about 
the effects of injections of insulin, as only four days ago 


I came across a case similar to the one he records. This 
lady whom I have just seen had been in the habit of giving 
herself two injections daily, alternately in either upper 
arm just above the elbow. The effect was striking. The 
shaft of each upper arm showed a degree of emaciation which 
was in marked contrast with the apparently huge over- 
hanging deltoids ; these assumed almost Sandow-like pro- 
portions, though the patient was actually not muscular, but 
rather the reverse. Like Dr. Jeudwine, I do not know 
whether such local action of insulin is common. It would 
be interesting to have the opinion of somebody who has an 
extensive experience with diabetics. 


Income Tax 
Life Assurance : Statutory Income 
T. S. R.”’ inquires what is the basis on which total 
statutory income has to be calculated in order to ascertain 
the maximum allowance of one-sixth of that total. 
*.* The total statutory income for any year is the total 
income on which the taxpayer is liable to bear income tax 


for that year. Earnings are assessed for one year on the 
basis otf the amount of the income of the previous year ; 


income taxable by deduction, such as dividends and mort- 


gage interest, is taxed on the actual amount receivable 
in that year. Consequently, the total statutory income for 
the year 1930-31 is the aggregate of, for example, the 
salary earned in 1929-30 plus the dividends, etc., receivable 


As ‘‘T. S. R.’’ points out, the latter are not 
known, either to the taxpaver or to the autho- 


in 1930-31 


necessarily 


rities, until the end of the year, and for that reason irrita- 
ting adjustments sometimes fall due in applying the one- 

sixth restriction to the life assurance relief. 

LETTERS, NOTES, ETC. 

Medical Patents 
Correction 

We hasten to correct a printer’s error in the letter by Dr. 
H. H. Dare on ‘“ Medical Patents,’’. published in last 
week's Supplement (p. 268, column 1, line 23). As the 
ontext plainly shows, the sentence should have read: 


rT 


I know that they can only do this by making it clear 
that they will have nothing to do with patents on the one 


hand, or secrecy on the other.’ 
Sugar in Dietetics 
Dr. BD NasMytH (Walmer) writes: Now that sugar is 
found to play su¢h an important part as an aid to the 


digestion of tats and in the prophylaxis and treatment of 
many diseases, I am sure there must be many practi- 


like myself who would be glad to be informed by the 


SO 


tioners 





to how much is known about the value of the 


experi S as 


—<————= 
various forms of sugar as regards the human body, Wha 
are the facts of ‘‘ cane sugar versus beet sugar,’’ and 
‘artificial sugars such as glucose versus natural sugar") 
Is the chemically ultra-refined and often artifically coloured 
sugar on the market of equal value with the natural py 
sugars? The difficulty of settling these questions jg 5m: 
hanced by the fact that feeding experiments on animal 
with regard to sugar are of little value. Sugar not bei 
a natural form of food to any except insects, I am if 
formed, though I cannot vouch for the accuracy of the 
statement, that bees cannot flourish on pure beet sy 
I am using the term cane sugar to designate sugar fad 
tha cane, though the physiological chemists employ it 
include beet sugar, etc., and I am never very sure i 
which segse the term is used by medical writers, la 
informed from a reliable source that the sugar on the 
market in this cquntry is mainly of sugar-cane origin—thg 
is, the proportion of cane to beet sugar is about 4 to | 
I know one large school whose head takes the trouble 
feed the children on pure cane sugar—being convinced 
its superiority dietetically, though slightly more expensive 
Glucose, a highly artificial form of sugar, is, imagine 
so popular in treatment, partly because it is the form of 
sugar actually absorbed from the alimentary canal, and 
partly because, not being so sweet as other sugars, mop 
can be given without nauseating the patient. Except {or 
its administration intravenously or per rectum, do thes 
advantages outweigh the disadvantages of it being a purely 
artificial sugar and not nearly so palatable as pure cage 
sugar? Children in good health will generally take a ‘large 
amount of cane sugar without objecting to its sweetness, 
We do not often give peptone instead of protein because jt 
is the form most easily absorbed. The whole trend of 
modern dietetics is to employ the natural forms of food jp 
preference to the artificial. Is sugar an exception to this 
conception? Again, modern medicine advocates mor 
sugar in the diet of the child, while dentists are against 
sugar. During the war, when sugar was scarce, thé school 
dental clinics noted a large decrease in dental caries, and 
this in spite of a deficiency in the food of vitamin A. Wil 
anyone be kind enough to explain these things to me? 


Femoral Thrombosis in Pneumonia 

Dr. T. STENNER Evans (Swansea) writes: I was_ interested 
to read in the Journal (June 27th, p. 1146) an account 
of thrombosis of the femoral vein following pneumonia. In 
1922 I published the notes of a similar case. My patient 
fortunately recovered from her illness, but two years later 
had a second attack of pneumonia, which was again com 
plicated by femoral thrombosis, and on this occasion by 
pulmonary infarction also. She was very dyspnoeic for 
some hours and had severe pain in the left chest, but 
after twenty-four hours breathing became less dyspnoeic, 
and the patient ultimately recovered. My reason for quoting 
this case is that, although femoral thrombosis as a com 
plication of pneumonia is comparatively rare, a repetition o 
the whole process, with ultimate recovery, appears to hk 
very rare. 

A Grenfell Calendar 

An attractive calendar for 1982 is being prepared by the 
Grenfell Association, for the benefit of Sir Wilfred Grenfell’ 
work in Labrador and Northern Newfoundland. <A frontis 
piece in colour shows Sir Wiltred on the bridge of the 
hospital steamer Strathcona, and there is a_ page fot 
each week, containing a reproduction from a_ photograph 
of Labrador. If this calendar proves a ‘success it is hoped 


to repeat it each year. The price in Great Britain & 
3s. 6d. ; packing and postage 6d. extra. Orders should & 
sent to the Grenfell Association of Great Britain ani 
Ireland, 82, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


A Sterilizable Telephone Disk 

An old member of the British Medical Association has itt 
vented a simple device for disinfection of telephone mouth 
pieces. It consists of a small metal reversible disk, which 
can be clipped on to vulcanite or glass mouthpieces. It 
greatest advantage is the ease of application ; this allow 
daily sterilization by boiling. We understand that supplis 
can be had from C. Wilkinson, 64, Church Road, Uppt 
Norwood, at 1s. each, or by post 1s. 3d. 


Vacancies 
Notifications of offices vacant in universities, medical college 
and of vacant resident and other appointments at hospital 
will be found at pages 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 54, 55, all 
56 of our advertisement columns, and advertisements as 
partnerships, assistantships, and locumtenencies at Pa 
52 and 53. ; 
A short summary of vacant posts notified in the adverts® 
ment columns appears in the Supplement at page 19. 
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A British Medical Association Lecture 
ON 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF A RAISED 
BLOOD PRESSURE * 


BY 


JOHN HAY, M.D., F.R.C.P. 


~ pROFESSOR OF MEDICINE, LIVERPOOL UNIVERSITY ; SENIOR PHYSICIAN 
AND PHYSICIAN IN CHARGE OF HEART DEPARTMENT, ROYAL 
INFIRMARY, LIVERPOOL 


My subject is one of very general interest and also of 
considerable practical importance, if for no other reason 
than that a large number of our patients at or over middle 
age present a raised blood pressure. No one can now 
afford to be indifferent to the problems associated with 
variations in blood pressure, for a high pressure is an 
abnormality which always demands investigation, super- 
vision, and careful treatment. There is a danger that 
patients may take the variations in their blood pressure 
too seriously, and it is well to remember that the blood 
pressure is only one factor in the circulation, and that it 
must be carefully correlated with the other physical signs 
and symptoms manifested. 

- An abnormally high blood pressure indicates some 
underlying psychological or pathological abnormality, and 
an attempt should always be made to interpret it in terms 
of pathology, and finally in terms of prognosis. 

© The blood pressure, constantly fluctuating within certain 
limits, rising and falling to meet the changing needs of 
life, is the resultant of several factors. There are the 
frequency and the vigour of the ventricular systole, the 
distension of the arteries which grasp the blood, and a 
varyitg peripheral resistance. More prone to develop in 
middle age, hign blood pressure is not infrequently 
encountered in the young; it is helpful, therefore, to 
classify the patients into a few groups. 


THe Type oF PATIENT 

High blood pressure may be latent, causing no 
symptoms and discovered accidentally in a patient other- 
wise healthy. 

Then there is the thin, spare, sallow, highly strung 
individual, often nervous, active, and self-opinionated— 
a neurasthenic with a tendency to constipation and a 
coated tongue. As a contrast there is the sthenic type: 
florid, stoutish, muscular, with a vigorous mentality, 
great driving power, an excellent appetite, a good diges- 
tion, and a clean tongue—the man who takes it as a 
personal affront when he is loaded or refused for life 
assurance. And, finally, there is the menopausal group, 
in which the chief etiological factor is probably a 
dyscrinism, characterized by vasomotor instability, an 
increase in weight, an obesity hard to dispel; in this 
group there is a steady increase in the blood pressure, 
which may slowly subside in the late fifties. 


MetrHop oF ESTIMATION 

The reading of the blood pressure should be taken 
without fuss and as casually and unobtrusively as 
possible, and ne unnecessary importance attached to the 
actual recording, and as little as possible said about the 
findings to the patient. To take a blood pressure reading 
is simple enough, but my impression is that in some 
instances the technique is not satisfactory, and the 
records, especially of the diastolic pressure, are un- 
teiable. This is unfortunate, because the diastolic 
Pressure is of undoubted clinical importance. 


* Delivered at Bradford, February 25th, 1931. 
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The Diastolic Pressure ; 
In Great Britain the diastolic pressure is usually 
taken as that point at. which there is a sudden marked 
diminution in the intensity of the sounds on ausculta- 
tion of the brachial artery—normally about 70 to 80 
mm. Hg. An increase in diastolic pressure signifies that 
with each systole a greater expenditure of energy is 
required to force open the aortic valves. The permanent 
load on the heart and arteries is greater than normal. 
The result is an increase in the size and power of the left 
ventricle, and it is this strain which may be ultimately 
responsible for the cardiac failure. The end-result of 
persistent increase in the diastolic pressure is cardiac 
defeat. The diastolic pressure is increased by any cause 
which augments peripheral resistance, either vaso- 
constriction or actual pathological changes in the 
arterioles, and it is so intimately related to the elasticity 
of the arterial walls that it is worth while to refer to 
this in a little more detail. 


Importance of Arterial Elasticity 

Elasticity is a characteristic of all arteries, but it is a 
dominant feature of the aorta and its main branches. 
During life the elasticity of any artery depends on two 
factors—its structure, and the pressure exerted on it 
by the contained blood. In any given artery the latter 
is a varying factor, and with an increase in the diastolic 
pressure there is a rapid decrease in arterial elasticity, 
and an inevitable and corresponding increase in the 
amount of energy required from the heart. 

It is well to remember that in the ‘‘ make-up ”’ of an 
artery there are two materials—an elastic, and a relatively 
non-elastic. With the ejection of blood from the ventricle 
the elastic element in the aorta first comes into play, 
and later, when the artery is well stretched, the non- 
elastic is in evidence. It is clear, then, that a normal 
artery is much more elastic at low pressures, and becomes 
more rigid as the pressure rises. It must be equally clear 
that an artery acts with optimum efficiency at a pressure 
which allows full play to its elasticity. The relationship 
between arterial elasticity and blood pressure is therefore 
of the greatest practical importance. With a rise in 
diastolic pressure there is a rapid diminution of elasticity, 
the artery approximates to a rigid pipe, and the work of 
the left ventricle is increased. 

The reason for the extra work required from the 
ventricle is to be found in the fact that with a low 
diastolic pressure the elastic artery accepts comfortably 
the blood discharged from the ventricle, whereas when the 
diastolic pressure is high the aorta is already stretched 
and relatively inelastic, and it takes a very powerful 
systole to produce any further distension. At even 
extremely high pulse pressures (for example, with blood 
pressure 200/120, a pulse pressure of 80) the results of 
each systole are poor. 

A high diastolic pressure means a diminished ventri- 
cular output per beat. The aorta yields only with diffi- 
culty, and even with a much increased heart rate the 
output per minute falls below the requirements of the 
body, and anoxaemia is imminent. 

At the risk of repeating myself, I would remark that the 
greater elasticity of the arteries at the lower diastolic 
pressures is of the utmost value in preserving the heart 
from undue strain. The aorta acts as a shock absorber, 
for the arteries are more than tubes. The larger arteries 
—the aorta and its main branches—are elastic reservoirs, 
and this elasticity is of importance in saving unnecessary 
and wasteful effort on the part of the ventricle. The 
elasticity of the aorta enables rapid distension to take 
place, followed by slow collapse, and the more elastic 
the aorta the less the ventricular force required. 
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An elastic artery saves the heart ; 
comfortably. Conversely, any factor which 
the elasticity increases the work of the heart, and _ ulti- 
mately the output per minute ; and the most potent 
adverse factor is a high diastolic pressure, which causes 
the arteries to become rigid, inelastic pipes. Hence the 
reserve power of a heart with high diastolic pressure is 
necessarily very small, and one finds that dyspnoea is 
usually induced with the slightest effort. Dr. J. C. 
Bramwell! discusses this subject at length, and has shown 
that the volume elasticity of the arteries is halved between 
the ages of 10 and 60. 

The systolic and diastolic pressures having been 
recorded, the heart rate and rhythm should be noted at 
the same time, and also the presence or absence of arterio- 
sclerosis. That gives the complete picture. 

Svstolic Pressure 

individuals, as the pressure in the armlet 

each systole is represented by a sound heard 
from the upper systolic pressure to the diastolic point. 
Sometimes, however, the sounds, from being sharp and 
defined in the upper range, fade out as the armlet 
pressure falls, to reappear as further air escapes. This 
silent gap may give rise to a faulty reading if the 
observer only picks up the sounds when they reappear 
after the gap. In a patient whose systolic pressure is 
200 there may be a silent gap from 180 to 160 ; and_unless 
this is recognized a blood pressure of 160 will be recorded 
as the systolic pressure for that patient. This mistake can 
be avoided by verifying the systolic pressure as judged 
by auscultation with that obtained by palpation of the 
radial pulse. 


In most 
diminishes, 


THE NORMAL READING 
There has been a tendency to take as normal a reading 
definitely too high. It is not uncommon to find the age 


plus 100 accepted as within normal limits—that is, 160 























for a man of 60. This is undoubtedly incorrect. The 
following* is the average of a very large number of records 
of blood pressure of apparently normal healthy indi- 
viduals : 
ae ae ——— 
Age Systolic Diastolic Age Systolic Diastolic 
20 | 120 | 75 50 | 139 83 
j | | 

30S 123 79 60 | 1355 85 

40 1260 81 | 

These figures may be accepted, but it must be remem- 


bered that in every individual fluctuations in pressure 
are constantly taking place under the varying conditions 
of life, and that even when the record is made with every- 
thing in favour of a normal reading it is almost impos- 
to eliminate all adverse or disturbing factors. 

a body at rest, and an easy 


sible 
With uniform conditions, 


mind, the arterial pressure should approximate to the 
above standard, and if it diverges markedly repeated 


estimations should be made. Fluctuations are marked 
and characteristic in the earlier stages of hyperpiesia. 
With advancing years the blood pressure becomes less 


labile and the fluctuations slower ; the fall after a rise is 
delayed. The compensatory mechanisms are at fault. 
Blood Pressure and Exercise 
Physical effort is one of the most common causes of a 


rise in arterial pressure, and this rise is a necessity during 


exercise, for with muscular effort the blood flow through 
the muscles in action is greatly increased, and to main- 


tain tliis increase the output from the heart is doubled 
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or even trebled, and the e splanchnic vessels are constricted, 
As a result the pressure rises, and the active muscles 
are adequately flushed with oxygen-bearing blood. The 
increased activity of the heart demands a more liberal] 
supply of blood, and this can only be obtained by q 
higher pressure in the aorta, for the coronary blood flow 
is largely dependent on aortic pressure. It is agreed that 
a “high arterial pressure is essential for the efficient 
performance of muscular work.’’ It is probable that the 
higher the work the higher is the pressure. 

In the man out of training or engaged in some work 
with which he is not familiar, the rise in blood pressure 
tends to be greater than in the man working equally hard 
at a congenial and accustomed task.* As Meakins and 
Gunson showed, there was an average rise of 31 mm. Hg. 
in the systolic pressure half a minute after walking briskly 
up a single flight of thirty steps ; with more strenuons 
effort a much greater pressure would be reached. Con. 
genial exercise, moderate in’ degree, in a man_ under 
training, after causing a rise in pressure which begins 
abruptly with the onset of efiort, tends to lower the 
pressure slightly, and proves of benefit. Sir Clifford 
Allbutt found that ‘‘a few weeks of mountain climbing 
or a cycling tour’’ was always followed in him by a 
“lower range of blood pressure, lasting some weeks,” 
[ think that there can be no doubt that carefully 
regulated exercise is one of the most valuable clements 
in the treatment of patients suficring from high arterial 
pressure. 

Rest, as one would expect, 
on the heart is diminished, 
the mind tranquil. 





lowers pressure. The call 
the muscles are relaxed, and 


Variations During Sleep 

Sleep is even more potent, and there is a drop of 
20 mm. Hg or more during undisturbed slumber. The 
greatest fall is noted within the first two or three hours, 
and from this point the pressure gradually waxes. During 
sleep the heart’s action and the respiratory movements 
are slowed, and the general musculature is relaxed and 
metabolic activity is reduced, with a _ corresponding 
lowering of temperature ; but, as Professor MacWilliam‘ 
pointed out in 1923, this applies only to undisturbed 
peaceful slumber, and in a most interesting communica- 
tion he directs attention to the cardio-vascular vagaries 
which occur when sleep is fitful and disturbed by 
unpleasant dreams. In disturbed sleep the circulatory 
changes are sometimes very definite and pronounced. 
There may extreme rises in blood pressure,’’ and 
increased heart action, which persist for some minutes 
after waking. 

The cardio-vascular response to somatic or 
afierent impulses is in the nature of either an increase 
in the rate of the heart or a rise in the blood pressure 
brought about by splanchnic constriction—one or other, 
or both combined. There may be an acceleration of the 
pulse with little if any rise in pressure, or the action of 
the heart may be forcible and the cardiac thrust heaving 
and vigorous, in response to a great increase in arterial 
pressure, and the patient may waken to find his heart 
beating rapidly and_ forcibly. MacWilliam 
records one case in which, the systolic 


“e 


be 


visceral 


Professor 
during a dream, 


pressure rose from 130 to 200. To quote from _ his 
article : 
‘The suddenness of development of the functional dis- 


turbances in blood pressure, heart action, cte., in the dreaming 
state 1s an important feature. As is well known, most dreams 
are of very brief duration as regards ihe actual time occupied, 


a number of seconds or a very few minutes often sufficing for 
a dream which is subjectively a long and complicated one— 
for example, an apparently long and varied dream has been 
recorded as running its course between the beginning 
and the ending of a clock striking midnight. The 
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associated functional disturbances may thus be set up 
with unusual abruptness, as compared with the- waking 
state—as, for instance, in ordinary muscular exertion. 
It follows that there is _ little or no time for the 
coming into play of the various adjustments and compensa- 
tions in the circulatory and respiratory systems, etc., that 
are operative in muscular exercise ; in the latter the rise of 
arteria! pressure is checked by gradual dilatation of the vessels 
of the skin and the working muscles, while the heart accom- 
modates itself with the aid of increased coronary blood supply, 
etc. Thus the blood pressure rise in certain dreams may be 
poth large and steep in ascent. The call on the heart, 
through its nervous apparatus, etc., may also be a sudden 


one. 

It must have occurred to most of us that it was diffi- 
cult to understand why cerebral haemorrhage should occur 
during sleep, when the blood pressure should, if any- 
thing, be lower than during the waking hours. And the 
same difficulty manifests itself in the case of anginal 
attacks other than those due to coronary thrombosis— 
seizures which in the daytime may have been induced only 
by effort or emotional disturbances. Professor MacWilliam 
has, I believe, supplied the answer. At any rate, sleep 
can no longer be viewed as a certain haven of peace. 
The cardio-vascular mechanism is even then lable to be 
taken suddenly by storm, and, if there be a disease, or a 
flaw in the arterial tree, disaster may follow. 


Effect of Psychological States 

On discovering a raised blood pressure we have to form 
some idea of its significance, and the first essential is to 
eliminate the possibility of any transient ephemeral rise 
due to nervousness on the part of the patient, and then 
to determine how far the cause may be psychical. Such 
factors as persistent worry, dread, or fear should be 
sought for. ‘‘ Mental pain and physical passivity,’’ the 
characteristics of melancholia, invariably induce a raised 
blood pressure, in marked contrast to the relatively low 
arterial pressure present in neurasthenia and in the active 
maniacal state. 

Neurasthenia, characterized by low spirits, depression, 
irritability, and mental fatigue, does sometimes occur in 
patients suffering from those pathological - conditions 
causing or associated with high pressure. When this 
happens there is a fall in the average pressure of such a 
patient, and it is found that as the indications of neur- 
asthenia diminish the pressure rises. The waxing and 
waning of the pressure tends to run parallel with the 
variations in severity of the neurasthenia. When, how- 
ever, improvement in the neurasthenic symptoms co- 
incides with a drop in pressure it is reasonable to infer 
that the patient is not a true neurasthenic, but rather 
a case of hyperpiesia presenting symptoms simulating 
neurasthenia. 

There are other and less important factors modifying 
the arterial pressure in a physically sound patient, but 
it is unnecessary to mention them. 

What significance are we to attach to the presence of 
araised arterial pressure? The great difficulty in arriving 
at an opinion on this is increased when the rise is not 
excessive, reaching only 30 or 40 mm. Hg above the 
normal average—that is, 160 to 170 in a middle-aged 
man or woman. When the pressure runs to 200 and over, 
its adverse significance cannot be mistaken. Bearing in 
mind the. points we have already discussed, the first step 
is to eliminate as far as possible any transient rise due 
to excitement, emotion, fear, or other similar cause, and 
an attempt should then be made to determine whether the 
patient is the victim of persistent worry and anxiety in 
his home or in his business, and whether he is overloaded 
with responsibility and cares. 





CARDIO-VASCULAR RENAL DISEASE 
Having climinated a psychical cause, we have then to 
differentiate between a high pressure due to frank renal 








or cardio-vascular disease, and that of so-called essential 
hypertension or hyperpiesia, hoping that we may be 
justified in the latter diagnosis, for the outlook is then 
more promising, and there is a fair prospect of a satis- 
factory response to treatment. 

The urine should be examined for evidence of nephritis, 
and tests for the estimation of the renal efficiency carried 
out. Positive findings are of value, but, unfortunately, - 
the extent of the renal damage must be considerable 
before there is a measurable increase in the non-protein 
nitrogen of the blood or a clear depreciation in the 
concentrating power of the kidneys. 

The first object is, then, to classify the patient under 
one of three heads—namely: (1) hypertension due to 
psychical influences ; (2) hyperpiesia, characterized by 
high blood pressure with no essential primary renal 
involvement, but presenting some degree of cardiac hyper- 
trophy and arterial disease ; and (3) a renal group— 
chronic disease of the kidneys in which the high blood 
pressure is a secondary manifestation. 





PROGNOSIS 

There is something dramatic and ominous in the steady 
diminution in the expectation of life accompanying a rise 
of blood pressure, revealed by a scrutiny of the figures 
published by insurance companies. This is more marked 
when the rise in blood pressure is accompanied by 
obesity ; the expectation of life is then still further 
diminished. 

The normal termination in a case of persistent hyper- 
piesia is cardiac defeat. This is inevitable unless life is 
cut short by intercurrent disease, some cerebral accident, 
or by renal complication. 
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The life-history of the hyperpietic. 


Another factor in the prognosis worthy of note is the 
significance of the age of onset of the hyperpiesia. It is’ 
most serious when it appears during the middle period of 
life, between the ages of 40-and 50. 

If the two following tables* are compared, the signifi- ’ 
cance of the age of onset becomes apparent, the ratio 
of actual to expected deaths between the ages of 40 and 
49 being 2.21-to 1, while the ratio between the ages of 
50 and 65 is only 1.40 to 1. In the first table the 2,634 ° 
cases are arranged according to the degree of hyper- 
piesia ; in the second, according to age groups. 






































TasLe I 
en > >. ae Ea Ratio -of Actual to 
Cases Blood Pressure Expected Deaths 
(a) 1,456 +10 to +16 ~ 1.35 tol 
(b) - 824 +17 to +23 1.88 to 1 
(c) 354 ~ +24 to +30 2.14 tol 
Taste II 
Ages et | , Casea” Actual’ | Expected Ratio of Actual to 
Entry | aoe Deaths . Deaths Expected Deaths 
! 
15-39 | 919 13 11.3 1.15 to 1 
40-49 | 979 53 24.0 2.21 tol 
50-65 736 51 36.3 1.49 tol 
2,634 | 117 71.6 1.63 to 1 
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There is iieeneniitey a well-marked familial | aia 
towards high blood pressure. The knowledge that such a 
tendency exists in any family justifies the practitioner 
in recording the pressure, when opportunity arises, in the 
younger members, so that the first deviation from the 
normal may be noted, and an attempt made to control the 
degenerative process. The importance of this is illustrated 
by the following two cases. 


A. H., aged 60. Blood pressure 280/120 mm. Hg ; pulse 
rate 96. Father dropped dead at 46. Both grandmothers 
found dead in bed at 66 and 64. 

Mrs. D., aged 50. Blood pressure 255/130 mm. Hg ; pulse 
rate 90. Father died of stroke at 64. Mother died of stroke 
at 74. Two sisters died at 45 and 48, both of strokes. 


Fluctuations in the pressure are characteristic of the 
of hyperpiesia, and are of favourable 
Later, when the arteriolar and arterial 
there is much less tendency to varia- 
tions. In the advanced cases, if the systolic does fall 
to any extent below the optimum, it generally indicates 
myocardial weakness, and is evidence of cardiac failure. 
The diastolic rarely changes materially, and thus a fall 
in pulse pressure is an adverse sign, and is generally 
accompanied by clinical manifestations of cardiac failure 
and distress, such as an increased liability to dyspnoea, 
an alternating pulse, a gallop rhythm, or angina of effort. 
One or more of such signs is ominous. 


earlier stages 
significance. 
damage is marked, 


Auriculay Fibrillation 

The future is still further jeopardized by the advent of 
auricular fibrillation, and some of the most dramatic 
instances of acute cardiac failure are caused by the onset 
of fibrillation in a patient with marked hyperpiesis. 
Extreme dyspnoea, accompanied by a sense of constric- 
tion in the chest, the skin bedewed with sweat, ashen 
colour, and a rapid disorderly action of the heart— 
such are some of the characteristics of the attack. Death 


may occur in a few hours, or the heart may gradually 
accommodate itself to the new load, and. life may be 
maintained, though at a much lower level of effort. 


When fibrillation of the auricle has established itself the 
expectation of life is very definitely lessened. The acute 





urgent symptoms described above are those of left 
ventricle distress ; later in the course of the disease 
congestive failure develops. 
The Gravity of Infections 
The wider my experience of the life-history of the 
hyperpietic the more I have been impressed by the 
importance of infectious illnesses—for example, such 


transient toxaemias as influenza and tonsillitis. 

The first serious depreciation in cardiac reserve and 
the earliest record of anginal pain are frequently clearly 
related to a transient toxaemia. The myocardium was 
hit, and has lost its power of recovery. The practical 
bearing of this lies in the recognition of the importance 
and significance of a toxic illness in such patients, and 
of the necessity for a prolonged convalescence with the 
administration of haematinics and general tonics. 

It is often difficult to convince the active, vigorous 
hyperpietic that a sharp short attack of influenza is un- 
matter, and that he must 
it time to recover before 
usual Neglect of this 
disastrous and irremediable results. 
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treatment. alietiaaialitip, the pe for treatment 
generally arises when the high blood pressure is’ we} 
established. In any case, the preliminary is a carefy] 
and detailed examination and cross-examination—the 
latter being the more important. It is essential to discover 
the responsible etiological factors. Heredity, habits of 
life, diet, the existence of overwork, mental strain, worry, 
embarrassments (either matrimonial or financial) mygt 
be investigated. You. must know your man before yoy 
tackle his malady. 

It is dangerous, not only for the patient's peace of 
mind,. but also for the doctor, to focus attention too 
persistently on the sphygmomanometer readings.  Sinee 
a rise in blood pressure is for many patients a compensa, 
tory phenomenon, it is obvious that some attempt must 
be made to determine the optimum pressure in each 
individual, and not to attempt to reduce it below that 
level by drugs or drastic remedies. There is some truth 
in the saying that the greatest danger to a man witha 
high blood pressure lies in its discovery, because ‘‘ then 
some fool] is certain to try and reduce it.”’ 


General Measures 
In the later stages more can be done by careful revision 
of the mode of life, undertaken with the active co 


operation of the patient, than by any drugs prescribed 
for the specific purpose of lowering the pressure. If the 
patient is in the early or pre-sclerotic or if the 
cardio-vascular damage is not advanced, the response to 
treatment is much more satisfactory, and a great deal can 
then be done if he will pay the price. When feasible, 
as a first step in treatment, it is well worth while to 
order the patient to bed for a few weeks, and at the same 
time to prescribe a mixture of bromides, or bromide and 
chloral, with the object of diminishing restlessness and 
irritability. When the nervous factor is dominant, rest 
will probably bring about a material fall in the pressure, 
and those with cardiac symptoms will certainly be 
benefited. This will afford an opportunity to observe 
your patient, and to determine in what way and to what 
degree his manner of life should be modified. Then get 
him off to the country or to some spa for a month’s quiet 
holiday. 

tigh blood pressure is often the penatty of success— 
a success the result of continuous hustle and mental 
strain. The successful man does not walk, he rides. His 
meals tend to become richer. His friends take advantage 
of his efficiency ; flatter him and impose upon his good 
nature ; and accordingly he is a member of this and that 
committee, is treasurer of one society and secretary to 
another, so that the load he has to carry is considerable. 
While at rest and in the hands of his doctor he must he 
made to edit the list of his duties and responsibilities, 
and cut out everything that is not essential to his happt 
ness or his financial stability, so that when he returns to 
work he has shed that which was irksome and unneces 
sary. This short period of rest also offers an opportunity 
for investigating any and every possible source of infec- 
tion, and it is well to deal with any such focus and 
make sure that the teeth are sound and the gums 
healthy. 

In so far as it is possible to remove causes of worry 
and anxiety, this should be done ; occasionally in suitable 
cases psychotherapy may yield assistance if 
restoring psvchic rest. 

To begin with it is wiser not to prescribe drugs, but 
rather to note the effect of general treatment. 
made, however, in the case of restless and excit- 
patients ; then bromide, or bromide and chloral, is 
salines and—if necessary—a simple stomachi¢ 
with advantage. 
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Regulation of Diet 

The diet will require supervision, especially in those 
who are well above the normal in weight. Every un- 
necessary pound in weight adds to the load the heart 
has to carry. : : 
The first essential is to diminish the intake. As one 
patient put it, after a heart-to-heart talk, “‘ It seems to 
me that I must keep my head out of the nosebag. I do 
not believe it wise to give the patient detailed instructions 
as to diet. He should grasp the main principle—namely, 
that the diet must be simple, wholesome, and small in 
amount. ‘‘ No second helping ’’ is a good rule, and he 
will do well to remember that ‘“‘a good cook may be 
more dangerous to a man in health than a bad doctor 
when he is sick.’” He must keep an eye on the scales. 
If the weight keeps up, the intake of food must go down. 
He will probably find it easier to eat less if he takes his 
meals with a minimum of fluid. Water can be taken on 
rising, and again before retiring. The starches and the 
fats should be eaten sparingly, and it is probably wise to 
refrain from a diet rich in extractives. Gravies, soups, 
rich stews, and hashes should be avoided, especially when 
there is evidence of renal damage. Fresh fruits, salads, 
lettuce, celery, vegetables, milk, and honey should find 
an honoured place in the menu; and fish, cold boiled 
bacon, lean ham, and chicken may be allowed. Butcher's 
meat should be eaten moderately, and beyond the salt 
used in cooking none should be taken. Alcohol is better 
deleted from the diet, and any excess in tea, coffee, and 
tobacco avoided. The diet should be such that the 
patient likes what he eats, though it is obvious that he 
should not be allowed to eat just what he likes. 
As someone has aptly said, ‘‘ In few conditions are 
both the dish of herbs and contentment more essential, 
or the stalled ox and strife more injurious.”’ 
When possible, an occasional day in bed is helpful. 
In the more advanced cases, with indications of com- 
mencing cardiac failure, it is invaluable. During that 
day the patient should drink plenty of water, lemonade, 
orangeade, barley water, raisin tea, or weak tea, and 
refrain from solid food, with the exception of a few 
biscuits and honey, or an apple. 


The Use of Drugs 

Drugs, although of secondary importance, have their 
honoured place in treatment, more especially in the earlier 
stages. Later they are useful in treating various dis- 
tressing symptoms—cardiac, cerebral, or renal. The 
benefit to be obtained in the earlier phases from bromide 
has already been mentioned, and it is of great service in 
menopausal hyperpiesia. Mercury, as a blue pill, or a 
dose of calomel, followed the next morning by a small 
but concentrated dose of saline, is undoubtedly of benefit. 
Such a pill should be taken once a week and the saline 
every morning—not to procure free purging, but one loose 
rather watery motion each day. Iodine and the iodides 
are still popular and widely prescribed, either in very 
small doses, such as 1/10 grain of the iodide, or in the 
lager dose of 10 grains. Iodine is acceptable either as 
tollosol iodine or as the tincture—five to seven drops of the 
litter stirred up in an ounce or two of milk is not unpalat- 
able, the smal] fraction of potassium iodide in the British 
tincture being an advantage rather than otherwise. If 
iodism is produced then the French Codex tincture can 
be used. The myocardium suffers from the toxaemia 
acompanying any infective illness, especially influenza, 
and during convalescence (which should be prolonged) 
haematinics are essential—simple iron preparations with 
o without arsenic. 

There are three drugs which have come more promin- 
fitly into notice in the last few years: luminal, acetyl- 














cholin (acecoline? pacyl), and the sulphocyanates of potas- 
sium and sodium. Their tendency is to lower the blood 
pressure, and their action is evanescent. They are more 
likely to be of service in the earlier than in the later 
stage, before gross pathological changes have taken place. 
Luminal has, in addition, a helpful sedative effect. The 
sulphocyanates arg prescribed in doses of 1} to 2 grains 
three times daily after food, the dose being increased 
gradually day by day. I question whether the nitrites 
are of any value, except to bring about an immediate 
and temporary lowering of the pressure. 

It is well to remember that the blood pressure is con- 
stantly varying both in health and in disease, and that, 
within certain limits, the normal has been established. 
When. the figures pass beyond this normal there is a 
corresponding diminution in the expectation of life. It 
is therefore a physical sign worth investigating in every 
patient, especially when there is a known familial tendency 
to cardio-vascular disease. There is here a wide field for 
study, more particularly for the general practitioner. 
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I confess I find it a difficult thing to choose an appropriate 
subject for a lecture such as this. It is a privileged 
opportunity to address a gathering of men who are 
engaged in general practice, and I would like to justify 
that opportunity by presenting to you a subject which 
will be both interesting and helpful. It is in that very 
ambition that my difficulty lies, for I would like to leave 
the beaten tracks of stereotyped subjects and venture into 
fields that are as yet but little understood and largely 
unexplored. I know that when we leave the broad high- 
way our footsteps often tread on sinking sands, and the 
foundation that we fondly thought was firm and sure 
may crumble into fragments when we rest upon it. None 
the less there is an interest—an adventure—call it what 
you will—in venturing into new territory, and in a very 
small and modest way the subject I propose to present 
to you may be said to justify the description, so alluring 
to the mind of the average man, of “ terra incognita.’ 
If by these introductory remarks I seem to weave a veil 
of mystery where no secret really lies, it is because I 
appreciate that what I have to say is based, in part at 
least, upon hypothesis, supported, it is true, by a certain 
measure of experimental evidence and a framework of 
clinical observation. The purpose of my paper is to 
present to you certain reactions of the mesothelial spaces 
of the body, and more especially of the great mesothelial 
space—the peritoneal cavity. 


A Case History 

Some months ago a boy of 6 years was admitted to the 
Edinburgh Royal Infirmary. The summary of the case 
history was as follows: Ten days before admission he com- 
plained of a sore throat, there was a rise of temperature with 
general illness, and a diagnosis of acute tonsillitis was made. 
Four days later, under appropriate treatment, the local in- 
fection subsided, and the boy appeared to be convalescent, 











* A British Medical Association Lecture delivered to the Ayrshire 
Branch, March 19th. 
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but at the end of a further forty-eight hours there was a 
recurrence of illness, the temperature rose again, there was 
abdominal pain and vomiting, and considerable constitutional 
disturbance. The usual simple remedies failed to produce 
improvement, and further examination showed that an acute 
peritoneal infection had developed. When the child was ad- 
mitted to hospital, ten days after the original onset of sym- 
ptoms, he was found to be suffering from a generalized 
peritonitis, and it was our view that the infection had arisen 
secondary to an inflamed appendix. 

Operation revealed an interesting state of affairs. The 
peritoneal cavity contained a considerable amount of purulent 
fluid, but we were unable to discover any localized infection 
from which the peritonitis could have arisen. The appendix 
was normal, and a careful exploration of other regions yielded 
negative results. The condition might be described as an 
idiopathic generalized peritonitis—an unsatisfactory diagnosis, 
and we preferred to regard the peritoneal infection as 
secondary to a generalized blood infection originating from 
the tonsillitis. The organism recovered from the peritoneal 
fluid was a streptococcus, and, though no blood culture in- 
vestigation was done preceding the operation, the clinical 
history suggested that a septicaemia existed. It was therefore 
our view that the tonsillitis had induced the septicaemia, and 
that the peritonitis arose as a secondary blood-borne infection. 
Such was the position, but it is my purpose to elaborate the 
problem and to present other possibilities for your con- 





sideration. 
THE STRUCTURE OF THE PERITONEUM 

When we examine the structure of the peritoneum we 
find that it is arranged on an essentially simple plan ; 
a layer of flattened cells rests upon a connective tissue 
basis which carries the lymphatic and blood vessels 
(tunica propria). On surface outline the cells appear to 
be pavement epithelium, but on profile they are seen to 
be imperfect pyramids with truncated apices and sloping 
slides. Such being their outline, there are ditches or 
fossae between the individual cells, and contiguous cells 
are in contact only at the fringes of their respective edges. 
There has been much surmise on the raison d’étre of this 
peculiarity in structure, and it has been suggested that 
the relative insecurity of contact between individual cells 
permits the passage of leucocytes and connective tissue 
phagocytes from the deeper tissues to the surface, and 
vice versa. It will be recalled that when the peritoneum 
is stained by the silver nitrate method a network-like 
arrangement interspaced with punctate points is evident. 
It was thought at one time that this appearance was 
produced by stomata, apertures which established con- 
tinuity between the peritoneal surface and the underlying 
lymphatics ; in all likelihood deposits of silver stain in 
the ditches explain the appearance, and it is doubtful 
if actual stomata exist. I would add that the peritoneal 
cells, while capable of great reparative power, so that 
wounds of the surface are rapidly healed, have relatively 
small phagocytic activity, this function being mainly 
assumed by phagocytic leucocytes and connective tissue 
corpuscles. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE PERITONEUM 

What is the source from which peritoneal tissue has 
arisen? The peritoneum originates as a split in the meso- 
blast, and the method of its production is similar to that 
which occurs in the formation of certain joint spaces and 
in the pleura. It is therefore obvious that the cells which 
line the peritoneum are specially adapted mesoblastic cells, 
and, because they adopt the function of space-lining, they 
are appropriately termed mesothelium.’’ The terms 
‘‘ epithelium ’’ and ‘‘ endothelium ’’ are often applied 
to the structure, but, as Professor Mall has shown, they 
are misnomers. 


THE FUNCTION OF MESOTHELIAL SPACES 
We may now inquire why this special adaptation of the 


mesoblastic area arises. Why should a mesoblastic split 


occur, and what is the reason for this peculiar structural 








metaplasia of the cells? In other words, what are the 
functions. of mesothelial spaces, and of the peritoneal space 
in particular? 

We may learn something if we consider the question 
from the morphological standpoint. In the most. primj- 
tive types of organism the digestive tube courses through 
a mesoblastic field. It is in the Annelidae that we fing 
the first suggestion of a peritoneal space. It has arisen 
as a split in the mesoblastic tissues which surround the 
digestive tube, and it is significant that it contains large 
numbers of leucocytes suspended in fluid, the function 
of which is to destroy parasites which have passed through 
the gut wall. From evidence such as this it is reasonable 
to argue that one of the reasons for the formation of the 
peritoneal space is to develop a protective barrier between 
the dangerous area of the digestive tube and the tissues 
which lie in relation to it. The earliest and _ original 
function is the basic and primitive one of body pro- 
tection. I agree that it is difficult to ascribe such q 
function to the mesoblastic spaces of joints, and even of 
the pleura, but, where the peritoneum is concerned, the 
argument is appropriate, and, as we shall see, evidences 
are apparent of the same inherent quality when we con- 
sider the reaction of other mesothelial spaces to disease. 

The second function of the peritoneal space is to permit 
freedom of mobility and motility of the viscera which lie 
within its confines. At first sight this would seem to be 
the most important and obvious function. It is one which 
has become elaborated as the complexity of the’ digestive 
tube has increased, but it is probably correct to regard 
it as acquired and secondary rather than primitive and 
original. Clinical experience tells us that the space 
capacity of the peritoneal area may be obliterated by 
a widespread adhesive process while comparative efficiency 
of the related viscera is retained, a demonstration of the 
fact that the ‘‘ space mobility ”’ function is not as essen- 
tial as might appear. The peritoneal space and tissue 
exercise a third function, which is physiological. They 
are concerned in the secretion and absorption of fluid, 
changes which imply the physical processes of osmosis 
and dialysis. We know comparatively little regarding the 
stimuli which induce these changes or the ways in which 
the reactions are beneficial, but the processes are being 
constantly exercised, both in health and in disease. 

Such are some, probably the most important, of the 
functions of the peritoneum and of its associated space ; 
it will be noted that they may be grouped as protective, 
mechanical, and physiological. 


THE NATURE OF THE PROTECTIVE FUNCTION 

Let us now focus our interest on the protective function. 
Mesoblastic tissue would appear to be essentially support- 
ing in purpose and design ; it forms the bulk of the body 
tissues, the bone, and the muscles, but where it splits 
and where certain of its cells become adapted as a lining 
substance or mesothelium, such portions of the mesoblast 
appear to exhibit changes in the existence of infection 
which I believe we shall some day regard as protective it 
character. Let me recall experimental evidence which has 
a bearing on this matter. In 1929 Herrmann published 
in the Bulletin of the Mavo Clinic the results of aa 
experimental inquiry on peritonitis. He encountered the 
difficulty which previous investigators had experienced 
in inducing an experimental peritonitis similar to the state 
which we meet with clinically. The intraperitoneal it- 
jection of a small quantity of infected material produced 
no apparent result, owing to the exercise of the phagocyti¢ 
and antibacterial influences of the peritoneal area, while 
the injection of a larger quantity resulted in death from 
septicaemia before local evidences of peritonitis were 
appreciable. Herrmann attempted to overcome the diffi 
culty by increasing the immunity of the subject prior ft 
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the inoculation. For this purpose he employed a com- 
pination of the Bacillus coli communis and the Strepto- 
coccus viridans, and a vaccine prepared from this sym- 
piosis was injected on successive occasions over a period 
of some weeks. Animals so prepared, when injected intra- 
peritoneally with an amount of infection which under 
ordinary circumstances would have proved fatal from 
septicaemia, developed a purulent peritonitis virtually 
similar to that which we encounter clinically. These 
experiments, while not fully conclusive, indicate that a 
peritonitis develops in coexistence with a certain degree 
of immunity, that in the absence of immunity no local 
reaction develops, and death ensues from general infec- 
tion, while in the existence of a fully developed immunity 
there is no local reaction, because the infection is over- 
come as soon as it is introduced. 


THE MEANING OF IDIOPATHIC PERITONITIS 

It is now appropriate to recall the circumstances of the 
case I outlined at the beginning of this address. If we 
correlate the case history with the various points I have 
discussed, we may build up an interesting, though hypo- 
thetical, explanation. 

Our little patient developed a septicaemia secondary to 
the acute tonsillitis which introduced his illness. He 
might have succumbed to such an infection, but fortun- 
ately he possessed sufficient resistance to develop a 
specialized field of immunity. That field was located in 
the largest. and most active mesothelial region of the body 
—the peritoneum. He developed, in fact, what the older 
clinicians termed a “‘ fixation abscess,’’ a state which they 
used to induce by the subcutaneous and intramuscular 
injection of turpentine, and that which was regarded in 
the case under discussion as a most regrettable develop- 
ment, a purulent peritonitis, was really an attempt on the 
part of the body to induce a local field of reaction from 
which a general immunity would result. I appreciate 
that the infection was conveyed to the peritoneal area 
by the blood stream, but so it was to every other portion 
of the body ; the significance lies in the specialized 
reaction which the mesothelial tissues demonstrate. 

If we regard the problem in this way our conception of 
various infective conditions is modified. There is a poly- 
arthritis associated with a streptococcal septicaemia, some- 
times spoken of as Still’s disease. In it we are probably 
witnessing a very similar process to that which we have 
been discussing—the joint changes are mesoblastic and 
mesothelial responses to a general blood infection, and 
in the adult the proliferative type of rheumatoid arthritis 
may well have a similar explanation. I believe that, as 
our knowledge develops, we shall increasingly appreciate 
the significance of the mesothelial response to general 
infection, but for the moment our interest is centred 
on the peritoneal mesothelium. From what we have seen, 
the response of this tissue is chiefly evidenced in child- 
hood, and more particularly in the early years of that 
period. The protective association is then at its maximum, 
and, as age proceeds, the response tends to diminish, 
pethaps to disappear. 


THE MESOTHELIAL REACTION IN PNEUMOCOCCAL 
PERITONITIS 
Some years ago I was interested in the question of 
Pheumococcal peritonitis, and the investigation which was 
carried out at that time in conjunction with Dr. 
MacCartney seemed to indicate that in female children 
the peritoneal infection probably arose in consequence of 
4 spread through the genital tract into the pelvic peri- 
toneum. In view of what I have since observed, I am 
inclined to believe that the majority of pneumococcal 
Petitoneal infections are examples of a mesothelial reaction 





to a pneumococcal septicaemia, and that the cases which 
survive are those which show the degree of peritoneal 
reaction which results in a purulent peritonitis. 

Too often there is an insufficient immunizing response, 
and all that we discover is the deep blush of a congested 
peritoneum with but a scanty effusion of turbid fluid, 
findings which indicate the insufficiency of resistance and 
the hopelessness of the ultimate prognosis. 


PERITONITIS IN RELATION TO NEPHRITIS 
Let me recall one further point in relation to the part 


which the peritoneum plays in the general infections of 
childhood. 


Last summer a boy of 5 years came under my care with the 
following history. Some weeks previously he developed acute 
nephritis ; the urine contained a large amount of albumin, and 
there was considerable body oedema, with marked ascites. 
The general condition improved under’medical treatment, but 
the albuminuria and ascites persisted. On the evening of 
July 12th acute abdominal pain was complained of, the tem- 
perature rose from 99° to 102°, and general abdominal 
tenderness was elicited on palpation. I saw the boy for the 
first time the following morning. The clinical features were 
those of an early generalized peritonitis. Dr. Charles McNeil 
recalled that Holt had described the development of a strepto- 
coccal or a pneumococcal peritonitis in association with 
nephritis and ascites, and in this case Dr. McNeil had made 
the diagnosis of a pneumococcal or a streptococcal peritonitis. 
A laparotomy was performed, and we found the abdominal 
cavity filled with turbid fluid ; there was no localized in- 
fection, and from the fluid a pneumococcus was isolated and 
cultured. The findings were those of a generalized pneumo- 
coccal peritonitis. The real interest, however, lies in the 
sequel. Within five days the albumin vanished from the 
urine, the tissue fluid disappeared, and an uninterrupted 
recovery was made; the child to-day enjoys apparently 
perfect health. It is not unreasonable to recognize in this 
case an example of an immunizing response of the meso- 
thelial tissues. The kidney error was local evidence of a 
general infection; the peritonitis was an attempt at an 
immunizing experiment; and, though we interrupted the 
development of Nature’s intention, sufficient had been 
achieved to eliminate both the local and the general errors. 


THE PROBLEM OF TREATMENT 

If we accept the view that an immunizing peritonitis 
arises in childhood in association with certain types of 
general bacterial infection, the proper’ course to adopt in 
relation to it gives us anxiety. If we intervene too early 
we are interrupting a process which is protective, and 
therefore salutary ; on the other hand, because the re- 
action arises in a closed space and in an area from which 
absorption will ultimately occur, a time comes when inter- 
vention in the form of drainage is essential if disaster 
is to be avoided. I suppose the truth is that, as we are 
unlikely to recognize an immunizing peritonitis until it 
is demonstrated by laparotomy, we shall continue to inter- 
vene ; the time is not yet when we can say, ‘‘ Cunctando 
vestituit rem.’’ I would add that, while there is no doubt 
a time of election at which operative intervention is most 
appropriate, less harm arises from early operation than 
from undue delay. 

And now the demon of doubt has entered my mind. 
Have I erred in drawing attention to this question? 
Shall I be accused of the heresy of advising conservatism 
in peritonitis? I hope no such construction can be placed 
on what I have said, but perhaps I should insist that the 
condition I am discussing is the generalized peritonitis 
developing in the absence of any local inflammatory or 
perforating lesion, a peritonitis which is the result of the 
response of a certain type of tissue to a general infection, 
a response which, I believe, we may regard as protective 
and immunizing in its character, a phenomeon (and this 
is important) which is exercised in its maximum degree _ 
in the years of childhood. 
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R. P. ROWLANDS, M.S., F.R.C.S. 
SURGEON TO GUY’S HOSPITAL 
I venture to illustrate this lecture with accounts of my 
first and of my latest case of hour-glass contraction 
treated by operation. I published a detailed description 
of the first and most remarkable case, with five others, 
in the British Medical Journal of March 25th, 1911, and 
in The Operations of Surgery (1927, ii, 188). The latest 
patient has only just left Guy’s Hospital. 


CasE I1.—Hour-glass Contraction : Duodenal Stenosis : 
Gastro-gastrostomy and Finney’s Operation 

Mrs. M. D., aged 42, came to me in 1909 with a history 
of indigestion for many years, and of almost constant 
pain in the epigastrium and sternum for the last three 
years. Swallowing immediately made the pain worse, 
and was followed by vomiting, which eased the pain. 
Only two or three ounces of liquid could be taken at 
a time ; solids always caused severe pain and vomiting. 
There was no history of haematemesis or of melaena. 
The patient was very thin, sallow, and weak, and said 
that her weight had gone down from 130 1b. to 56 lb. 
during the last two years. A physician had seen her, and 
had diagnosed incurable malignant disease of the stomach 
or oesophagus. Radiographic examination after an opaque 
meal excluded oesophageal obstruction, but showed tight 
hour-glass contraction of the stomach, with a very small 
upper pouch and a very large lower one, with definite 
pyloric stenosis. Gastro-gastrostomy was performed with 
great difficulty owing to the small size and high position 
of the upper pouch ; the incision in the latter had to 
be made almost circumferential in front of the greater 
curvature in order to get a sufficiently large anastomosis. 
The pylorus was then enlarged by Finney’s operation. 
There were many gall-stones in the gall-bladder, but the 
temptation to remove them was resisted. The patient 
made a good recovery, and had gained over a _ stone 
in weight before she left the nursing home five weeks 
later. In 1912 she weighed over 9 st., having more than 
doubled her weight. In 1913 I removed a number of 
gall-stones from the gall-bladder and cystic and common 
bile ducts. The patient has remained perfectly well ever 
since. 


Case II.—Hour-glass Contraction :; Partial Gastrectomy 
E. H., aged 44, was admitted, under Dr. A. F. Hurst, 
on February 18th, 1931, for severe and continuous pain 
in the left side of the abdomen and the back, which 
occurred at intervals of two or three months for the 
past four years. Her brother had a partial gastrectomy 
for gastric ulcer. She had five children, having had also 
severe pelvic peritonitis after the birth of her first child, 
twenty-one years ago. Six years ago she had a hysterec- 
tomy, with removal of both ovaries ; afterwards she was . 
ill with double pneumonia and in bed for seven months. 
Four years ago she began to suffer from severe pain in 
the left hypochondrium, with nausea, vomiting, constipa- 
tion, and retention of urine. These attacks would last 
for two or three weeks, and then would give way to 
a period of comparative freedom from symptoms, lasting 
for about three months, but even then there was a 
dragging pain under the left costal margin. The attacks 
gradually became more frequent until, finally, just before 
Christmas, 1930, she had an attack which was much 
and lasted until she 
She usually 
On admission 
The teeth were in 
and showed extensive caries. The abdomen 


more severe than any previous one, 
was admitted on the above-mentioned date. 
vomited about two or three times a week. 

the patient was weak and anaemic. 
bad condition, 
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was full, and showed numerous brown stains, dh to the 
application of heat. There was resistance and tendernegg 
in the left hypochondrium, and the pain was referred tg 
the left breast and left shoulder-blade. The urine cop. 
tained albumin, with a little pus, and gave a culture of 
the Bacillus coli communis. An x-ray examination of the 
renal tract showed no abnormality ; the Wassermann tes 
was negative. The pain was almost continuous, but wag 
worse very soon after food ; nausea and vomiting followed 
the pain. X-ray examination after a barium enema demon. 
strated no abnormality. After an opaque meal had beey 
given, an hour-glass stomach was visible, with a large 
niche about the middle of the lesser curvature. This wag 
tender on pressure, and was thought to indicate an ulcer 
penetrating the pancreas. The notch on the greater curva. 
ture opposite the ulcer was very deep, but although the 
channel for food was very narrow, the barium passed 
quite freely from the upper into the lower pouch. The 
duodenal cap was normal, but about half the meal re 
mained in the lower pouch of the stomach at the end of 
six hours. Although the patient improved a good deal 
on a strict diet, Dr. Hurst did not think the deep and 
large ulcer would heal under medical treatment, nor did 
he expect gastro-gastrostomy would be sufficient, espe. 
cially as there was no delay in the upper pouch. The 
patient was therefore transferred to my ward on March 
19th. As the haemoglobin was 80 per cent., transfusion 
was considered unnecessary. 

At operation, on March 26th, using the left Kocher 
incision, many adhesions were found in the lower abdo- 
men from the old hysterectomy. There were some calcified 
glands in the mesentery, especially near the ileo-caecal 
angle. The appendix did not appear to be diseased, and 
was not removed. There were many calcified glands in 
the ileo-caecal region. There was no duodenal ulcer op 
stenosis. A large ulcer was found at the middle of the 
lesser curvature, whose crater just admitted the tip of 
my thumb. There was only a moderate hour-glass con 
traction ; most of the deformity shown on the #-ray 
pictures was clearly due to spasm, and as the ulcer was 
deep and partly adherent to the pancreas, and appeared 
to penetrate the stomach wall, Dr. Hurst (who was 
present) and I decided in favour of partial gastrectomy. 
This was carried out, the stomach being divided 1 inch 
from the pylorus and the adhesions to the pancreas being 
tied and the stomach divided 13 inches above the ulcer and 
joined to the jejunum 8 inches below the duodeno-jejunal 
flexure, the proximal part being at the greater curvature. 
When the operation had been completed the distal 
jejunum appeared kinked and compressed by the root’ 
of the transverse mesocolon ; therefore an entero-anasto-’ 
mosis was made. During the operation a grey swelling, 
1 inch long, was found in the early part of the jejunum, 
which was suggestive of tuberculous ulceration. The 
anastomosis was made below this part. No other similar 
patches were found. After the stomach had been removed 
the mucous membrane about the ulcer was seen to be very 
oedematous and congested, and this made the ulcer seem 
deeper than it really was. It had not quite pierced the 
outer coat of the stomach. 


ETIOLOGY 

Hour-glass contraction is nearly always due to 4 
peculiarly chronic kind of gastric ulcer, which is very rare 
in men but fairly common in women. It generally occurs 
near the middle of the lesser curvature, but occasionally 
it may be found much higher or lower down. Opposite 
the niche of the ulcer on the lesser curvature a deep 
spasmodic notch is formed on the greater curvature. 
Gradually the ulcer extends deeply into the gastric wall 


and causes extensive infiltration of it, especially where it. 


is in spasm. It has a great tendency to heal with the 
formation of dense scar tissue, which draws up the 
greater towards the lesser curvature, causing more and 
more obstruction, 
trophy of the upper pouch. Spasm of the muscular coat 
of the stomach and congestion with oedema of the mucous 
membrane add to the obstruction. 
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from time to time, so that the degree of obstruction is 
also variable. It is interesting and significant that the 
type of ulcer which causes hour-glass contraction very 
rarely becomes malignant. This well-recognized fact has 
reat influence in making the surgical treatment easier 
and safer and the ultimate prognosis better. 

At one time it was thought that this deformity was 
congenital in origin, a reversion to the type of divided 
stomach seen in some of the iower animals. There is only 
one authentic case of congenital hour-glass contraction. 
In one case the deformity was secondary to a congenital 
gastric fistula. Bands outside the stomach may squeeze 
it into an hour-glass shape. I have seen several cases of 
this:‘kind. In one of these the contraction had followed 
the perforation of a gastric ulcer with diffuse peritonitis. 
After-some months, a broad band of adhesions remained 
and passed round the stomach from the ulcer, which was 
on the lesser curvature and adherent to the liver. In 
another, a thin band constricting the upper part of the 
stomach extended from calcified glands above the 
pancreas. Occasionally syphilis causes hour-glass con- 
traction, and therefore it is always wise to make the 
Wassermann test. Carcinoma causes about 1 per cent. 
of hour-glass contractions. The x-ray appearances differ 
much from those of simple hour-glass contraction. 


VARIETIES 

Usually the ulcer causing the stricture is near the middle 
of the lesser curvature, and the upper pouch is larger 
than the lower, but occasionally the ulcer may be very 
high up, near the cardia, so that the upper pouch may be 
very small. Sometimes the ulcer may extend to the 
cardiac orifice and cause not only an hour-glass contrac- 
tion but also oesophageal obstruction. Rarely an ulcer 
near the pylorus may cause an hour-glass contraction 
with a small lower pouch. In about one-third of the 
cases, duodenal or pyloric stenosis complicates hour-glass 
contraction ; this has been overlooked before and during 
operation with serious consequences. 

Instances are recorded of two or more contracting ulcers 
of the stomach dividing the latter into three or more 
pouches. The contracted part of the stomach is nearly 
always adherent to the under surface of the liver, the 
pancreas, the falciform ligament, or the anterior abdeo- 
minal wall. In the majority of my cases the ulcer had 
healed or was quite small before the patient came to 
operation, so that there was no suspicion of malignancy 
or need to excise an ulcer or stricture, but only to make 
agood short circuit for the free passage of food. 


DIAGNOSIS 
Before the introduction and perfection of radiographic - 
examinations the diagnosis of hour-glass contraction was 
often difficult, and we had to rely upon gaseous dis- 
tension of the pouches. Nowadays, careful and repeated 
stay examinations make the diagnosis easy and accurate. 
It is possible, however, to overlook the lower pouch if 
the stricture above it is very tight, and if repeated 
txaminations are not made after the food has had time 
to pass into the lower pouch. The notch produced by 
muscular spasm opposite an ulcer upon the lesser curva- 
ture has often led to erroneous diagnoses of hour-glass 
contraction, so that when the stomach has been exposed 
at operation the spasm has been overcome by the anaes- 
thetic, and very little narrowing of the stomach has been 
ident. But, as already mentioned, spasm and oedema 
of the stomach add greatly to the obstruction produced 
by real fibrous contraction. The waist of an atonic 
stomach dragged down by an opaque meal is quite 
(ifferent from that of true organic hour-glass contraction. 
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of the stricture. Reflex spasmodic contraction of the 
stomach has led to a wrong diagnosis. In one case of this 
kind, hour-glass contraction was demonstrated on three 
separate occasions, but none was found at the operation. 
A subacutely inflamed appendix lying in the pelvis and 
full of pus had caused the reflex contraction, and its 
excision cured all the reflex gastric symptoms and signs. 


TREATMENT 

Although medical treatment may greatly relieve the 
symptoms of hour-glass stomach in its early stages, an 
operation should be performed as soon as obstruction 
develops, for it is rarely possible to cause the ulcer to 
heal completely without seriously increasing the obstruc- 
tion. Delay has often led to unnecessary suffering and 
semi-starvation. Many of my patients had become ex- 
tremely thin and weak before they were sent for opera- 
tion. Delay may also lead to serious haemorrhage, per- 
foration, or possibly malignant disease. A subphrenic 
abscess had developed in one of my patients, and had 
existed for nearly three months before the operation ; it 
is no wonder, therefore, that she died a few days after the 
operation. 


PREPARATION FOR OPERATION 

The patient should be carefully prepared for the opera- 
tion, and all septic conditions, especially in the mouth, 
throat, and nose, should be efficiently treated at least 
a fortnight beforehand. The stomach is washed out if 
there is much stasis, and, after this, the diet should be 
limited to sterile liquids for two days before the operation. 
Rectal salines with 5 per cent. glucose may also be given 
with advantage in severe cases. 

The operation should begin as a rapid exploration of the 
whole abdomen, and any obvious source of infection, such 
as a diseased appendix, should be treated. The stomach, 
pylorus, and duodenum must be carefully examined, for 
without this precaution a cardiac pouch, a trilocular 
stomach, or associated duodenal obstruction has been 
overlooked, with disastrous consequences. In six cases 
mentioned by Veyrasset' the upper pouch was overlooked, 
and only the pyloric pouch was drained by a gastro- 
jejunostomy, with fatal results. The exact nature of the 
operation must depend on the conditions found on ex- 
ploration, for the same operation is not suitable for all 
cases. Much depends on the size of the cardiac pouch, 
the presence or absence of pyicric obstruction or adhesions, 
and any suspicion of malignant disease. The condition of 
the patient has also to be taken into consideration, for this 
is frequently too bad for a long and severe operation. 

The immediate need is to overcome the obstruction, 
so that the patient may be saved from starvation. 
Under these conditions excision, which may seem to some 
to be the ideal radical operation, may be far too dangerous, 
and therefore wrong. Experience has also shown that it 
is rarely necessary. 

Hour-glass contraction depends chiefly on the formation 
of scar tissue in connexion with a chronic ulcer. Recovery 
under medical treatment is prevented by the increasing ob- 
struction, with the consequent starvation and the forcing 
of food through the narrow neck of the hour-glass over 
the surface of the ulcer. When the obstruction is over- 
coine by operation, the food is no longer driven over the 
ulcer, full diet can be taken with safety, and complete 
healing may be expected ; there is abundant evidence 
that this does take place. 


CHOICE OF OPERATION 
The choice of operation depends chiefly on the presence 
or absence of pyloric obstruction in addition to hour-glass 
contraction. It follows that the discussion will be facili- 
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Simple Hour-glass Contraction 

Gastro-gastrostomy is, in my experience, the most com- 
monly applicable and satisfactory operation ; when well 
done it permanently overcomes the obstruction without 
altering the physiological conditions of the stomach, and 
without trespassing on the ulcerated stricture, through 
which the food need never pass again. Moreover, it is the 
safest operation, and it carries no risk of gastro-jejunal 
ulcer or of vicious vomiting, which are especially likely to 
follow gastro-jejunostomy performed under unusual diffi- 
culties. When the upper pouch is very small, gastro- 
gastrostomy may be difficult, but by making a curved 
incision a sufficiently large opening can be obtained. The 
vertical gastric incisions figured in some of the books 
cannot be made nearly long enough to provide adequate 
drainage. This operation is much more easily done on 
the front of the stomach for adhesions in the lesser sac, 
and the distortion of the stomach makes a posterior opera- 
tion very difficult without any compensating advantages. 
The essential points of gastro-gastrostomy now require 
attention. It is of vital importance to make the stoma 
as large as possible, especially when this is the only 
operation performed. With this object very large pouches 
of the cardiac and pyloric parts of the stomach are so 
secured in strong curved clamps that long curved incisions 
can be made in them about 1 inch above and _ nearly 
parallel to the greater curvature. The points of the 
clamps are just below and in front of the structure, and 
their handles below the greater curvature well to the right 
and left. The pouches are brought together and joined 
by two continuous fine catgut sutures as in gastro- 
jejunostomy. 

Gastroplasty, as advocated by Kammerer, is not nearly 
so satisfactory because it trespasses upon the stricture or 
ulcer ; consequently haemorrhage is more likely to follow, 
and the sewing is more difficult owing to the adhesions 
which generally bind down the contracted part of the 
stomach. 

Gastro-jejunostomy.—When there is no pyloric obstruc- 
tion and the cardiac pouch is of large size, posterior 
gastro-jejunostomy, engaging the lower part of the 
cardiac pouch, is attractive, because it not only over- 
comes the gastric stricture in a simple way, but it also 
corrects the excessive secretion of acid, which is such 
an important cause of the persistence of the ulceration 
when a low gastric stricture has once formed. 

Excision of the Ulcey.—In some cases it is possible and 
advisable to excise the ulcer upon the lesser curvature 
without approaching too near the greater curvature. 
When the V-shaped opening thus made is closed, the 
narrowing is abolished, and the natural shape of the 
stomach is restored. This operation has the merit of 
immediately removing a chronic ulcer, which is slow to 
heal and may be regarded as a possible source of malig- 
nant disease, but it is unnecessarily difficult and severe 
for bad cases, and is only to be undertaken at any time by 
surgeons of considerable skill and experience in gastric 
surgery. Recurrence of ulceration with more severe hour- 
glass contraction occurred within a year in one of my 
cases ; gastro-gastrostomy was then performed, and proved 
satisfactory. It must always be remembered that gastro- 
gastrostomy, which is a comparatively easy operation, 
cures these patients at a much smaller risk. 

Partial Gastrectomy.—Removal of the part of the 
stomach bearing the stricture either by sleeve resection or 
by the classical partial gastrectomy is recommended by 
some surgeons, but as a rule it is unnecessarily severe and 
exposes a feeble patient to undue risk. It is certainly 
necessary in a few cases, especially when the ulcer is large 
or when malignant disease is either suspected or 
anticipated. I have only performed it in four out of my 
sixty cases of simple hour-glass contraction. In one 
patient who had a very large adherent ulcer causing hour- 
glass contraction, I divided the stomach a little above the 
contraction, closed the distal opening, and joined the 
proximal one to the jejunum, thus excluding the ulcer 
and distal part of the stomach. Three months later the 
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patient had completely recovered, and she has remaineq 
quite well and able to work hard for six years following 
the operation. 

Retrograde Dilatalion.—Moynihan* records a remark. 
able case in which it was impossible to join the cardiac 
pouch to the pyloric pouch or jejunum owing to adhesions 
He opened the pyloric pouch and dilated the stricture jp 
a retrograde manner, and to his surprise the patient made 
a good recovery. 

Temporary jejunostomy has been performed in some 
cases when no other operation could be done with advan- 
tage (Eusterman).* The rest afforded to the stomach for 
some months may improve the local conditions so much 
that a secondary radical gastric operation may become 
possible. 


Hour-glass Contraction with Pyloric or Duodenal 
Stenosis 

Gastro-gastrostomy followed by Finney’s Operation —{ 
prefer this combination whenever possible. When the 
pylorus and duodenum are movable Finney’s operation 
appears to be the best method of overcoming duodenal 
stenosis, for it is simple and effective, and can be performed 
very quickly when time is important in these enfeebled 
patients requiring two anastomoses, and _ particularly 
because it carries no risk cof vicious circle or gastro-jejunal 
ulcer. Sometimes lateral gastro-duodenostomy is easier 
and better, but gastro-jejunostomy is preferable when 
there is active ulceration with deep and firm fixation’ of 
the duodenum. 

Double posterior gastyo-jejunostomy is not satisfactory 
in these circumstances for various reasons. It is difficult 
to drain the two pouches thoroughly through the limited 
space available in the mesocolon. Moreover, there are 
as a rule extensive and firm adhesions behind the stomach, 
and the mesocolon may be considerably shortened and 
adherent. In some of my cases it seemed impossible to 
join the jejunum to the posterior surface of the verv 
small cardiac pouch, without undue risk of angulation a. 
obstruction of the long-drawn-up loop of the jejunun. 
around which the mesocolon, although sewn to the. 
stomach, is very likely to contract. 

Partial gastrectomy is worth considering when duodenal 
ulceration or duodenal stenosis complicates hour-glass 
contraction in a patient who is not too feeble, but so far 
I have been content with the simpler and safer methods 
described above. 


RESULTS OF OPERATION 

Mortality.—Veyrasset’s' statistics published in 1908 
show a mortality of 16 per cent. for 260 operations for 
simple hour-glass stomach, but six of the deaths were due 
to draining the pyloric instead of the cardiac pouch. The 
death rate has much diminished since then, especially 
when great care is taken to select the operation, or com- 
bination of operations, most suitable for each case. Asa 
rule gastro-gastrostomy is applicable and is attended bya 
very small risk, considering the state of nutrition of these 
starved patients. I have operated on over sixty cases 
with only two deaths due to the operation. It is fair to 
put the mortality at under 4 per cent. 


Ultimate Results—These are very good when the 
obstruction is thoroughly overcome. In the majority o 
my cases I have adopted gastro-gastrostomy and added 
either Finney’s operation or gastro-jejunostomy when it 
was necessary to overcome duodenal stenosis. Very few 
of my patients required a secondary operation. There 
were three secondary gastro-jejunostomies, one secondary 
partial gastrectomy, and one secondary gastro-gastrostomy 
seven years after the first. . 
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VITAMIN Bz, AND PELLAGRA 
THE ETIOLOGY OF PELLAGRA 


B, C. GUHA, PuH.D., M.Sc. 
TRAVELLING FELLOW OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
(From the Biochemical Laboratory, Cambridge) 


The purpose of this article is to direct attention to the 
fact that, though Goldberger’s researches have thrown 
very considerable light on the question of the etiology 
of pellagra, there are several points in this problem which 
are still obscure. The earlier theory that pellagra was 
caused by a deficiency of protein of good biological value 
was discarded by Goldberger after a series of researches, 
in which he found that, while caseinogen provided little 
relief, certain materials like brewer’s yeast and fresh meat 
afforded both protection and cure.’ 2 Convincing evidence 
was advanced by Goldberger and Lillie,*? who produced 
a pathological condition in rats by giving them an 
alcoholic extract of corn-meal, which is known to be 
rich in the so-called antineuritic factor, as the sole 
source of water-soluble B. This condition was character- 
ized by a failure of growth, loss of fur, and buccal lesions, 
and was considered to be the experimental analogue of 
human pellagra. Inclusion of yeast, in which the anti- 
neuritic substance was almost completely destroyed by 
autoclaving, cured and prevented all these symptoms. 
These experiments, confirmed by others,‘ have led to the 
general belief that the water-soluble B of McCollum con- 
sists of a relatively heat-labile factor which ig specific 
for polyneuritis and a more thermostable constituent 
(Goldberger’s P-P factor) which is concerned in the pre- 
vention and cure of pellagra. These two factors have now 
jeen respectively designated as vitamins B, and B, in 


this country. 


ETIOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS 

In spite of the above work, however, it is not yet clear 
whether pellagra, experimental or human, is the result 
of an uncomplicated deficiency of the factor called 
vitamin B,—that is, the substance which supplements a 
purified preparation of vitamin B, for the development 
of vitamin B defictent rats. Nor is it certain that the 
dermatitis condition in rats is a perfect analogue of 
human pellagra. This condition in rats cannot be pro- 
duced uniformly by the deficiency of vitamin B, in the 
diet. Attention is drawn to statements in the literature® ° 
that pellagra symptoms in rats may be produced when 
they are still growing, while, very often, the arrest of 
growth in vitamin B, deficiency 4s° not associated with 
any skin symptoms. Elsewhere’ I have described a 
curious kind of depilation in rats subsisting on a 
vitamin B, deficient diet, in which, the fur fell off not 
in patches, but uniformly. This occurred fairly regularly 
when young animals were kept on a vitamin B, deficient 
diet with only occasional administrations of small doses 
of vitamin B,, such that the deprivation of vitamin B, 
was not complete, but sufficiently severe to cause the 
weight of the animals to remain betwee7i"6% and 80 grams 
over a period of ten to twelve weeks. Lesions on the 
mouth and paws occurred only in a minor proportion of 
these animals. The symptom of depilation was rapidly 
cured by administration of Eli Lilly’s liver extract No. 343. 
Leader? has recorded that small doses of marmite, suffi- 
cient io prevent beri-beri, are actually helpful in the 
production of pellagra-like symptoms ‘Th rats, an observa- 
tion which is supported by the work of Sure and Smith.* 
It has been pointed out by. Aykroyd* that rice, millet, 
and maize are all poor sources of vitainin B, as tested on 
rts, while human pellagra appears te be associated chiefly 
with the consumption of maize. 
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Bliss’ has recently put forward the view that human 
pellagra, as well as experimental pellagra in rats and 
black tongue in dogs, is caused by iron deficiency. In 
a more recent paper'® he has adduced fresh evidence in 
support of his claims. He observed depilation occurring 
in rats on an_ iron-deficient diet containing ample 
vitamin B ; according to Elvehjem and Peterson,'' hair 
is the richest source of iron in the body. The depilation 
of our rats on a vitamin B, deficient diet cannot, however, 
be due to a simple iron deficiency, as the food intake and, 
therefore, the iron intake was still sufficiently large to 
cover the iron requirements of the animal. This con- 
dition of depilation was not remedied, nor did growth 
resume on feeding 25 mg. of haemin per day. The haemin 
was dissolved in 0.2 N NaOH and precipitated in a finely 
divided condition by 0.2 N HCl, this suspension being 
fed in various doses. The dose fed was much in excess 
of that which could be absorbed by the animals, as was 
shown by a considerable excretion of haematin, indicated 
by the benzidine test. Nor did the condition improve 
on feeding 0.5 gram of haemoglobin per day. However, 
the experiments with haemin may have been complicated 
by an insufficient absorption from the gut, and hence 
they cannot be strictly compared with those of Kollath,'® 
who states that the feeding of alkaline haematin prevents 
the appearance of pellagra symptoms in rats on a diet 
deficient in vitamin B. The fact that vitamin B, in 
certain preparations can be inactivated by autoclaving in 
an alkaline medium’? argues against the proposition 
that vitamin B, deficiency is simply an iron deficiency. 
The possibility, however, must be recognized that pellagra, 
both clinical and experimental, might be associated with 
a disturbance in iron metabolism. The observation® that 
the presence of sugar in the diet causes pellagra symptoms 
to appear more regularly in rats may have some signifi- 
cance in this connexion, as Whipple, Hooper, and 
Robscheit'* observed that the fasting anaemic dog was 
able to regenerate red cells and haemoglobin more readily 
than the animal fed with sugar. Sure, Kik, and Smith'* 
have observed a distinct lowering of the red blood cell 
count in vitamin B, deficiency, and we have also observed 
the same in this laboratory. 





COMMENTARY 

The statement that clinical and experimental pellagra 
is the result of a simple deficiency of the dietary factor, 
vitamin B,, has passed into current literature. The above 
analysis of the existing evidence indicates, however, the 
inadequacy of this assumption. On the other hand, the 
suggestion that pellagra is caused by a simple iron defi- 
ciency in the diet appears to be untenable in view of 
Goldberger’s and of our own experiments. It is con- 
sidered probable that pellagra is a complex syndrome 
arising from an association of various factors, in which 
the deficiency of an antipellagra factor (Goldberger’s P-P 
factor), which is possibly, but not necessarily, identical 
with the growth-promoting vitamin B,, is the main but 
not the sole factor. Thus, iron might be one of the 
limiting factors, especially so far as depilation is con- 
cerned. Preliminary experiments, carried out in conjunc- 
tion with L. Mapson, indicate that a balance between 
vitamin B, and other dietary factors might be involved 
in this question, and that vitamin B, may play a part 
in a particular phase of iron metabolism. 

Finally, it is considered that, instead of presuming the 
identity of the two factors involved in the definition® 
of vitamin B, as the ‘‘ factor in the vitamin B complex 
other than the antineuritic, which promotes growth and 
prevents dermatitis in rats,’’ the terms vitamin B, and 


antidermatitis (antipellagra ?) factor should not be used 
interchangeably, as has been hitherto the practice. Though 
the terms vitamin B, and vitamin B, might appear to 
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indicate. some relationship between the two, it may be 
mentioned that so far they appear to be both chemically'* 
and physiologically unlike. 

I wish to express my thanks to Sir F. Gowland Hopkins for 
his interest in this article. 
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MENIERE’S DISEASE * 


BY 
W. S. THACKER NEVILLE, M.D.Duvs., 


HARROGATE 


F.R.C.S.Ep. 


For many years it was taken for granted that Méniére’s 
disease was due to haemorrhage into the labyrinth. This 
misconception veas due to a faulty reading of Méniére’s 
original paper, in which there is no mention of this 
condition. He described the material found in the 
labyrinth of his well-known case as being composed of 
reddish plastic lymph. Alexander of Vienna considers 
that Méniére’s patient suffered from leukaemia com- 
plicated by a leukaemic haemorrhage into the labyrinth. 
Escat thought that Méniére’s disease occurred only in 
arterio-sclerotics, and ascribed the paroxysmal attacks to 
an intermittent spasm of the internal auditory artery, and 
the apoplectiform attacks to haemorrhage. 

The exclusion of labyrinthine haemorrhage as an etio- 
logical factor placed this disease in a less formidable light, 
for haemorrhage from one intracranial blood vessel implies 


the possibility of haemorrhage from another, secondary 
to arterio-sclerosis and high blood pressure. But haemor- 
rhages, arterio-sclerosis, and high blood pressure are 


absent in Méniére’s disease. The vertigo due to spasm of 
the cerebral arteries in patients with arterio-sclerosis must 
be distinguished from the vertigo of Méniére’s disease in 
which tinnitus and deafness are prominent symptoms. 
INTRACRANIAL CAUSES 

The rejection of haemorrhage and arterio-sclerosis as 
causes of this disease was followed by many theories and, 
treatments. Thornval, a recent 
writer, considers that the main disturbance is in the 
medulla oblongata. Charcot (1874) and Dandy (1928) 
put forward the view that there was a lesion of the 
auditory nerve and not of the semicircular canals. 
Charcot recommended division of the nerve, and Dandy 
divided the nerve in nine cases with a resulting cure, 
Aboulker thinks that the syndrome is due to pressure on 
the nerve from a collection of fluid around it—that is to 
say, to an encysted meningitis or hypertension of cerebro- 
spinal fluid in the lateral cisterna. He consequently does 
a decompressive trephine behind the mastoid, with or with- 
out incision of the meninges. Babinski, and, later, Blake, 
must have had the same idea, as they treated their 
patients by lumbar puncture. Quix also believes that 
this disease is due to intracranial hypertension, which acts 
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on the otoliths via the ductus sithdieaiaitinlai instead of 
on the nerves. Kobrak also subscribes to this theory of 
an intracranial origin. According to his view the trouble 
is localized behind the labyrinth mainly in the cisterna 
pontis, and the increased pressure is transferred to the 
labyrinth via. the porus acusticus or saccus_ endo- 
lymphaticus. He thinks that the excess of fluid is caused 
by an irritation of the choroid plexus or is due to q 
transudation resembling a circumscribed oedema of the 
skin. Kobrak uses atropine, pilocarpine, and adrenaline 
in examining his patients to find out whether the 
syndrome is associated with a vagotonic or sympathetico- 
tonic condition. 


INTRA-AURAL CAUSES 

The other theories to be considered all agree that the 
origin is intra-aural rather than intracranial. Thus 
Witmaack is of the opinion that toxins produced by a 
catarrhal condition of the middle ear diffuse into ‘the 
labyrinth via the windows, and so produce an_ intra- 
labyrinthine hypertension. Quincke believes that the 
symptoms are due to an angioneurotic oedema of the 
labyrinth, which brings about an increase in tension of the 
endolymph. According to Portmann the hypertensiog 
originates in the labyrinthine blood vessels. He calls this 
hypertension of the labyrinth “‘ glaucoma of the laby-. 
rinth,’’ and considers that Méni¢re’s syndrome is closely 
connected with vasomotor phenomena, and hence with 
sympathetic equilibrium. He believes that the vertigo is 
caused by a vaso-constriction of the blood vessels of the 
labyrinth, while tinnitus and deafness are produced by 
vaso-constriction of the vessels of the cochlea. This 
vaso-constriction elsewhere would produce pain, as in 
frostbite or Raynaud’s disease. The sign of labyrinth 
disturbance is vertigo, just as the sign of a diseased 
cochlea is tinnitus. This vaso-constriction disappears 
after a sympathectomy, the consequence of which is a 
vaso-dilatation of the blood vessels of the labyrinth. He 
also considers that the constriction of the blood vessels 
may be caused by adrenaline. Portmann does not know 
whether the vascular stasis produced by vaso-constriction 
acts directly on he nerves or, as the result of an increase 
of pressure, on the semicircular canals. With the idea 
that vertigo was due to an increase of pressure in the 
semicircular canals he opened the saccus endolymphaticus 
after performing a mastoid operation without opening the 
antrum. On the supposition that vertigo was purely a 
vasomotor reaction he performed a perivascular sym- 
pathectomy on the common and internal carotid arteries, 
and injected drugs which inhibited the sympathetic 
system, attempting to cause peripheral vaso-dilatation by 
hot baths. Halphen, on the same grounds, applied 
cocaine (Bonain’s solution) to the sphenopalatine ganglion, 
and stated that this led to the disappearance of the 
vertigo after an hour or two, due, presumably, to the 
inhibition of the sympathetic system. Lermoyez recom- 
mended liquor trinitrini in cases of suspected spasm of 
the internal auditory artery. Amyl nitrite and_ benzyl 
benzoate have also been recommended. Muck agrees with 
Portmann in that he has found his vaso-constrictor nasal 
reflex present in Méniére’s disease. This indicates, accord- 
to Muck, the presence of an angiospastic condition of the 
auditory artery. He has successfully treated five patients 
with a meatless diet. 


Fautty Water MeEtaBoLism 
Finally, Dida Dederding and Dr. Mygind of Denmark 
have originated a theory which solves all these problems. 
They definitely state that the symptoms of Méniére’s 
disease are due to increase of pressure in the semicircular 
which produces vertigo and deafness by displace- 
stapes. They attribute this increased 
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pressure to a faulty water metabolism, which allows high 
to collect intracellularly, resulting in subcutaneous in- 
filtrations, overloading of the fluid in the labyrinth, and 
increase Of pressure in the cerebro-spinal fluid. To the 
well-known signs of Méniére’s disease namely, tinnitus, 
vertigo, and deafness—they add the attribute of vari- 
ability of these signs, the variability being due to the 
amount of water retained at the time. Thus, after 
exercise sufficient to produce perspiration, or following a 
decreased intake of water and salt, air conduction and 
pone conduction improve ; while after an increased intake 
of fluid, air conduction and bone conduction decrease, 
and the latter may even be absent. Low notes are 
usually not audible, while high notes are weil heard. 
This shows that the cochlea is intact and that hearing 
can be saved. In late cases the high notes are lost. 
These writers find the tympanic membranes retracted as 
a result of stenosis of the Eustachian tube, and so they 
look upon catheterization as an essential part of the 
treatment. The stenosis is caused by waterlogging of 
the lining mucous membrane. The examination of the 
labyrinth reveals abnormality of the semicircular canals ; 
nystagmus occurs spontaneously, or it can be induced 
by the inhalation of amyl nitrite, and the turning 
chair shows a difference in the direction of right and left 
after-turning nystagmus. The proof that these patients 
suffer from a faulty water metabolism is that if 1,000 c.cm. 
of water is administered, only 400 to 500 c.cm. will be 
passed in four hours, whereas a normal person will pass 
the 1,000 c.cm. or more during this period. Furthermore, 
a patient with Méniére’s disease will increase in weight 
corresponding to the amount of water retained ; that is to 
say, if a patient retains 500 c.cm. he will increase in 
weight by 400 grams, allowing 100 c.cm. for loss through 
the skin and lungs. 

A haemocritic test also shows that in a normal person 
the blood becomes diluted half an hour after intake of 
water and regains its normal concentration an hour later, 
while in a waterlogged patient with Meéniére’s disease 
there is no alteration in the dilution of the blood. A 
waterlogged patient also shows a loss of haemoglobin, the 
haemoglobin being about 73 per cent. The third proof 
offered is that an intravenous injection of salyrgan 
(I ccm.) causes diuresis, which commences immediately 
and lasts two days in a patient with Méniére’s disease, 
while in a normal person the diuresis lasts one day, and 








‘there is a decreased output of urine on the second day. 


In certain patients with only tinnitus and catarrhal otitis 
disordered water metabolism has been found. These 
cases can be recognized by noticing an alteration from 
hour to hour in the perception of low tones or in the 
air conduction. 


TREATMENT 

The treatment of Méniére’s disease, based on this 
theory, consists in diminishing the intake of fluid so that 
the patient loses weight and is actually thirsty. For 
dietetic purposes fruit and vegetables are considered to be 
fuid. One also must promote the loss of water by 
carbonic acid, fir needle, and mud baths, and by the 
Scotch douche, by exposure to the carbon arc up to one 
hour three times a week, and by massage. Diet must be 
salt-free. Local treatment consists in catheterization of 
the Eustachian tube. The drug treatment in this Danish 
school is unimportant. Like others they treat the acute 
attack with atropine, but have found ergotinine also 
useful. An injection of salyrgan is followed up by a long 
course of calcium-diuretin ; while -calcium, ovarian, and 
thyroid extracts are also used. 

I myself have had great success in employing a salt-free 
diet with a decreased intake of fluid. 
a drug (in a few cases) 


I have also used 


which has been investigated by 
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Berggren—namely, bulbocapnin (Merck). This drug is 
as valuable in Méniére’s disease as ephedrine is in 
asthma. My patients take one tablet (0.1 gram oral 
tablet) a day, and this is sufficient to prevent vertigo, 
while the acute attack is treated by a hypodermic in- 
jection (0.1 gram hypodermic tablet), which will almost 
at once relieve the patient. 
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MINERS’ NYSTAGMUS 


BY 


W. J. ROCHE, M.B., M.Cu., D.O.Oxon. 
D.O.M.S., D.L.O. 


The following investigation favours the theory that 
defective illumination is the major factor in the causation 
of miners’ nystagmus. 

I have investigated the same seam in two pits which 
are about a mile apart ; they are steam-coal pits. In 
Pit A 0.303 per cent. of the workers are on compensation 
for nystagmus ; in Pit B 1.27 per cent. are on compensa- 
tion. I have examined the men who are working on the 
day shift in both pits: suffering from nystagmus—Pit A, 
26.25 per cent. ; Pit B, 41.42 per cent. In both pits the 
greatest incidence is among colliers, but there are many 
more acute cases in Pit B than in Pit A. 


Comparison of Conditions 








Pit A | Pit B 
Number of men employed ae 1,39) 1,28) 
Number of oil lamps fae ada 550 590 
Number of 1-c.p. electric lamps 804 770 
Depth of seam «e ae an 1,590 ft. 1,800 ft. 
Average thickness of seam __... 4 ft. 2in. 3 ft. lin. 
Mechanically handled ... ea 100 % 100 % 
Barometric reading pee eco! 28.35 28.43 

Analysis of Air 
Carbon dioxide... < a 0.24 % 0.14 % 
Methane aes “ 0.78 % 1.63% 
Oxygen... 27.62 % 20.36 % 
Nitrogen or ‘ae 78.36 % 77.87 % 
Hygrometer ... “ eas wat! 68° F. 73.75° F. 
Analysis of Coal 

Moisture pas 0.6 % } 0.5% 
Ash... , 3.6% 3.0% 
Volatile matter 14.9% 16.5 % 
Fixed carbon oa 81.5% 80.8 % 
Sulphur 0.83 % | 0.84 % 
Phosphorus ... ma 0.042 % 0.007 % 


Quantity of air 
Velocity of air 


1,600 c.ft.per miner 4,920c. ft. per miner 


17 ft. per min. 











122 ft. per min. 
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The only differences of any importance in this com- 
parison are the depth of seam, the amount of methane, 
and the velocity of the air. It is nearly as difficult to 
work in a 4-foot scam as it is in a 3-foot seam, because 
in both seams the worker has to perform his duties in the 
reclining and semi-reclining positions. The amount of 
methane in either pit is so slight as to be of no impor- 
tance. An increase in the velocity of air means more 
dust. 

A comparison of the reflecting power of the coal faces 
in the two pits shows a very distinct difference. I am 
indebted to J. H. Shaxby, D.Sc., physicist and physio- 
logist of the University of Wales, for his co-operation 
in taking photometric data and making the following 
comments on reflection and minimum candle power con- 
sidered necessary to ensure macular vision. 

It was noticed that the face of the coal of the same 
seam in two pits differed appreciably in the size of the 
facets of the fractured surface. In Pit A these facets are 
relatively large, and reflect light moderately well > in 
Pit B they are much smaller, and give the face a more 
uniform but a duller appearance. The difference seems to 
be accentuated by the smaller fragments which result 
from the cuttings of Pit B sticking to the cut surface 
and increasing its dullness. .It was decided to measure 
the effective reflecting power of the seam in the two pits 
at the working face, and for this we used a specially made 
small photometer, which was worked by the illumination 
of an ordinary electric collier’s lamp of 1 candle power. 

The instrument consists of a tube about six inches long, 
in which is mounted a small Lummer-Brodhun cube. Light 
from the coal face to be examined passes directly through 
the middle strip of the cube, while light from the lamp falls 
on the cube from a lateral aperture, and is reflected to the 
A simple eyepiece aids 
thus consists of 


eye from the outer parts of the cube. 

observation of the cube. The field of 
a central strip illuminated by the reflection from the coal 
face, and areas on either side illuminated directly by the 
lamp. The light from the latter is subdued and made diffuse 
by a window of opal glass in the side aperture of the photo- 


view 


meter, and over this window slides a neutral absorbing 
‘“wedge,’’ fitted with a scale defining its position relative 
to the centre of the window. By adjusting the setting of 


the wedge the field is made equally bright in both parts. 
The fractional cinount of light transmitted by the wedge is 
known for each point on its length. The fraction trans- 
mitted by the opal glass window is determined once for all. 
Thus, from the setting of the wedge the relative amounts of 
light falling on the instrument from the coal face and from 
the lamp are determined, and, knowing the distances of the 
lamp from the coal and from the photometer, it is easy to 
calculate the reflecting power of the coal. 

The data obtained in this way in the two pits work out 
as follows: 


Percentage Re flecting Powers (Averages) 








Pit A Pit B 
7 Per cent. Per cent. 
Freshly cut face 15.0 12.0 
Slip 15.0 15 
Roof (dry) 6.3 7.5 


In the darkest parts of the face in Pit A the reflecting 
power fell to 12 per cent., while in one place, where the 
comparatively large facets of the coal caught the light, it 
The reflection from the 
per cent., and was usually 
much less than this in both pits. 

The impression gained by general inspection of the 
coals from the two pits is thus borne out by measure- 
ment ; perceptibly more light is reflected in Pit A than in 
Pit B under the same conditions of illumination. As has 


rose to as much as 38 per cent. 
floor was never more than 2} 


MINERS’ NYSTAGMUS 
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been stated, Pit A shows relatively much less minery’ 
nystagmus. 

It is of interest to calculate the strength of illumination 
necessary in a coal mine to ensure that the miner will 
use macular vision. The borderline between photopic ang 
scotopic vision is given by the most trustworthy estimates 
as corresponding to a field of brightness about 0.007 
millilambert. It is presumably necessary, in order ty 
ensure central fixation, to put a premium on the use of 
cones rather than rods by giving a brightness well aboye 
this borderline. If we assume that double the value j 
sufficient, and take the millilambert as the brightneg 
of a perfectly diffusing reflecting screen under an illumi. 
tion of 0.93 foot-candle, we find 0.0136 foot-candle to be 
required with such a screen. In a coal mine with averag 
reflecting power 10 per cent. we shall then need 0.138 
foot-candle, with a reflecting power 5 per cent. 0.27 
foot-candle. 

Thus, if the miner’s lamp is to be 3 feet from th 
working face, it needs to be of intensity 1.2 or 2.4 fo 
the two reflecting powers considered. If the working 
distance is 4 feet, the necessary candle power is about 
2.2 or 4.4 respectively. It appears, therefore, that lighis 
of less than 4 candle power cannot give an illuminatio 
from the coal face sufficient to ensure the employment og 
central vision. 

It will be noted that the light reflected from the slip in 
Pit A was 15 per cent., whereas in Pit B it was only 
7.5. A great amount of the coal in these pits is cut 
on the slip, and the miner is absolutely dependent 
the reflected light to do his work, so in one pit the 
illumination from the slip was twice as good as in the 
other pit. In both these pits it takes about twenty 
minutes before the eyes are dark-adapted ; there is m 
doubt about the fact that the worker must use the 
periphery of the retina for his work. Colliers and 
repairers suffer more from this condition than any other 
underground workers. I suggest that the reason is that 
their work is difficult form work, and the periphery of the 
retina never intended to do seven hours’ form 
work at a stretch. 

Miners’ nystagmus, like shell-shock and_ telegraphists’ 
cramp, is a neurosis ; there used to be thousands of 
telegraphists working under the same _ conditions, yet 
only some developed cramp ; during the war thousands 
of men fought under the same conditions, yet only some 
developed shell-shock. We have all a certain amount 
of reserve nervous energy ; some have much more than 
others. When all one’s reserve nervous energy is e& 
hausted a nervous breakdown follows. It is very similar 
in miners’ nystagmus ; the reserve nervous energy in the 
periphery of the retina is used up. In favour of this 
theory is the fact that all miners suffering from nystagmus 
complain of twilight blindness ; the nervous breakdown 
in this disease manifests itself in inco-ordination of the 
eye movements, etc., 

It was thought that when the electric lamp was intro 
duced nystagmus would cease, but it has increased it 
the proportion of 3 to 1. I will endeavour to suggest 
why this is the case. 


Was 


1. The increase in illumination has been from 0.5 candle 
power in the flame lamp to 1 candle power in the present 
electric lamp ; the increase is not sufficient. 

2. The increase in glare with the 1 candie-power lamp % 
compared with the flame lamp is at least one hundred times. 
This is a great disadvantage. 
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3. Many men who had latent nystagmus when working 


with flame lamps developed acute nystagmus when they 
changed over to electric lamps, because of the increase in 
glare. 


Why is it that nystagmus never occurs in house-coal 
pits, brown stone mines, or iron mines? Because tht 
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minery’ a is better, and there is less absorption of light | great omentum and another in the gastro-hepatic omentum— 
— kins areas all well ensheathed by part of the omentum, which resembled 

: from the working areas. Gces tides. ‘Tsuna an avetage 140044 india 
Nation Depending on the distance of the lamp from the coal Sussue. fhe needies were on an < § 3 

; il i= 2000 of ; long, and only in one case was the eye present—rust had 
ler will -e. the worker may only have 1/500 to 1/2 of a , A 
: face, th ; ie 3 ; r ideal | Teduced each one to half its proportions. 
pic andf candle power with which to perform his work. The idea 
timate lamp is the cap lamp ; it develops as much as 6 candle It was obvious that these needles had been in the 
0.0073 the worker directs his light upon the portion of | abdomen many years. I sent for the girl’s mother, but 


ower ; ] ; : 

tder ty a face on which he is working ; it ensures macular | she could not remember hearing her daughter complain 

use off Vision, and there is little annoyance from the glare of | at any time that she had swallowed a needle, but she 
, 


1 above other men’s lights. confirmed her history of having had pains in the abdomen 
value js since an early age. I concluded, therefore, that the 
ightness RECOMMENDATIONS patient had swallowed the needles in her early days at 
lumina. 1. The ideal illumination is by the cap lamp ; many men | school or possibly elsewhere, and that they had been 
le to bef object to them owing to the discomfort. present in the abdomen for perhaps fifteen or sixteen 


average 2, Where cap lamps will not be worn, a hand lamp of 


d 0.1% not less than 3.9 candle power should be introduced, | inpossible to say, and I was unable to find any adhesions 
+ 0.994 with frosted prismatic glass with a slight greenish tint. 
‘ Ay) 


: ; 3 ; es rae os belies except those in the omentum, which were altogether apart 

The prisraatic giass will mean that pillar shadows will frcun any ‘vince. "Ths teed ae eed cee 
be absent; the frosted glass with a slight tint will | [ y cae P es P y 
Seay diminish glare. There are two lamps, with which I have in fifteen day *. : 

2.4 for done experimental work, which I consider are very good The deductions from this Case are obvious, but I may 
working f —the 3.9 candle-power Oldham lamp and the 4 candle- | mention I had not the facility of an x-ray apparatus at 
s about power alkali lamp. These lamps at the end of the shift | the time. 
at lights} should not diminish by more than 1 candle power. Joun F. O'Connor, F.R.C.S.I. 
Nination 3, Plain glass: electric lamps should not be permitted Limerick County Hospital. 
underground owing to the marked glare. 
4, An opaque shade should be worn on the back of 


years. Where they perforated the alimentary tract it is 


‘ment of 








o aa every lamp by men going to and returning from the coal CONGENITAL INTRACRANIAL ANEURYSM 
vas ‘a face, as the glare is a source of great annoyance to those fhe account given of this condition by Reid and Gleave 
vp following. said ae in the Journal of March 14th (p. 445) prompts me to place 
Ss is cut 5. Where possible flood illumination should be used at ; 
o on record two cases seen in the past few years. 
dent on} coal faces. 
pit the 6. Men returning to work after an attack should be - ‘ 
; Z ; . : ASE 

j ved in the afternoon shift, as they will then leave : fe 
si ‘ in the dark, and they will have the maximum A man, aged 24, complained of occipital headache and pain 

wen i yin aie. ; . eats the at ; ca RTE 

. | amount of daylight when at work ; also they will have | i the back of the neck on the day following a water polo 
re 1s n0 their week-ends free match. There were no local or general signs to indicate an 
use the <n ; a intracranial origin for these pains. Having been in contact 
ers and A detailed account of mv investigations on nystagmus | with a recent case of encephalitis lethargica, he was kept 
nv other § will be found in the April number of the British Journal of | under observation for ten days. No further symptoms or 
1 is that | Ophthalmology. signs developed ; the pain gradually subsided, and _ finally 
ry of the | === —— = ——_—_—_ _—_ === === | disappeared. He returned to work feeling well. About three 
y ; weeks later he had a sudden seizure while at work, and a 
Ss: few minutes afterwards he was seen lying on his left side 

sal Memoranda curled up in an attitude of general flexion. He was extremely 

raphists irritable, and his breathing was deep and stertorous. He 


sands of MEDICAL, SURGICAL, OBSTETRICAL resisted all attempts at examination. There was a paresis of 





ons, yet the right side of the face. The clinical picture closely 
resembled meningitis, but this was excluded by the rapidit 
housands on ae ; Dene 5 : : ; I y 
nly som NEEDLES IN THE OMENTUM of onset. He was taken to hospital and died the same night 
amount | The following is an unusual history of a foreign body | without regaining consciousness. 
re than | ita patient, and appears to justify a description of the A necropsy revealed a subarachnoid haemorrhage from a 
at’ sate ruptured aneurysm of the right middle cerebral artery. The 
y Se ; greater part of the haemorrhage was recent, but there was 


y similat} An unmarried woman, aged 22, was sent by her dispensary | an older clot close to the aneurysm suggesting an_ earlier 
yy in the # doctor into this hospital for treatment for abdominal pains. leakage which had presumably occurred when he first com- 
r of this} These pains were irregular and intermittent, and of a stabbing plained of headache. The Wassermann reaction was negative, 
ystagmus | tharacter—they affected her mostly when she was walking or | and he was in good health previously. 
reakdown § ‘ming in bed. She was unable to remember their first onset, 
ni of tut was positive she suffered from them as long as she ‘‘ could Case II 
rmember,’’ and recently they were getting worse and made In December, 1929, a single woman, aged 20, had a fit, 
things very uncomfortable for her. She had been operated | followed by headache and vomiting, which lasted a day. She 
_ P"Utwo years previously in New York ‘‘ for these pains,’’ which | returned to work, but complained of occasional headaches. 
reased I} the was informed were due to appendicitis, and had her | On the evening of March 20th, 1930, she had another seizure, 
O suggest appendix removed, but she suffered from similar pains after which lasted forty-five minutes. She was seen by her doctor, 
the operation. She returned home to this country over twelve who noticed that she had ptosis of the right “upper evelid 
0.5 candle months ago. and a dilated right pupil ; she was sent to hospital. On 
ne preset On admission her temperature and pulse rate were normal, | admission she was dazed, but was able to reply to questions. 
dddominal ex »mination revealed nothing abnormal other than A minute or two later she had another seizure, in which she 
a vague tenderness over the left iliac region ; this, coupled | was comatosed, with cyanosis of the face, stertorous breathing, 


vas intro- 





T lamp a with the marked discomfort revealed on movement, and the and frothing at the mouth. The coma deepened and she 

red time. listory, were sutlicient symptoms to justify a laparotomy. died fifteen minutes later. The Wassermann reaction was not 
__| L opened the abdomen through a medial incision below | known. 

nf vor he umbilicus. The appendix had been removed. In the At necropsy there was a ldrge subdural haemorrhage over 

vhen_ the) 


Pelvis I found a small mass of omentum slightly adherent the entire right cerebral hemisphere, extending down the front 
Othe posterior surface of the left broad ligament. This was | of the medulla. The haemorrhage was recent, and occurred 
nd to conceal a needle, the eve and point of which were | from a small saccular aneurysm situated at the termination 
Louse-coal ompletely eaten away by rust. On continuing investiga- of the right internal carotid artery. Near the 


merease I 








aneurysm 


cause thepion I found two other needles in the upper part of the ] was a small hardened clot resulting from earlier leakage. 
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This clot was localized and pressed on the adjacent brain 
substance, producing an area of softening about half an inch 
in diameter. 


Both these patients were young and apparently healthy, 
without signs of general arterial degeneration. The cause 
of the aneurysm in both cases can probably be attributed 
to a local congenital deficiency of the arterial wall. The 
initial symptoms in both cases were due to a limited 
leakage from the aneurysmal sac, and the terminal 
haemorrhage was sudden, copious, and not brought on by 
any unusual physical stress. 

Davip Grass, M.B., B.Cu. 

Municipal Hospital, Middlesbrough. 


Reports of Societies 


DIABETES AND PREGNANCY 
A meeting of the Obstetrical Section of the Royal Society 
of Medicine was held on June 19th, with the president, 
Sir Ewen Mac ean, in the chair. 

Dame Louise McILroy, Miss Grapys Hint, and Dr. 
Pittman WILLIAMS made a communication on diabetes and 
pregnancy, with a record of seven cases. They stated that 
the literature on the subject, previous to the discovery of 
treatment by insulin, was out of date. Many more cases 
showing that treatment gave very successful results, and 
that diabetes was not so dangerous when pregnancy 
took place, were now being reported. The cases were 
carefully investigated, and from a large number of 
glycosuric patients, seven (eight pregnancies) were found 
to be of true pancreatic origin. The labours were normal, 
and operative intervention was not indicated in any. The 
infants, with one exception—a precipitate labour with 
stillbirth—were alive and of normal size. There were no 
cases of sepsis or pyrexia in the puerperium, and there 
were no maternal deaths. Sterilization was not performed 
in any of the cases. The infants were all artilicially fed. 
Dr. Pittman WILLIAMS gave in detail a demonstration by 
the epidiascope of the sugar tolerance curves and the results 
of prolonged observation of the patients after confinement. 
She showed that with adequate treatment by a balanced 
diet and suitable doses of insulin, women suffering from 
diabetes might pass through pregnancy with no injurious 
effects. A carbohydrate diet was important, since 
pregnant women were prone, as a rule, toa mild ketosis, 
and these patients particularly so ; 125 to 150 grams of 
carbohydrate a day were necessary, and the insulin must 
be adjusted to this intake. 

Dr. SKIPPER gave an account of twenty-four cases of 
diabetes complicated by pregnancy occurring in the 
London Hospital from 1924. In sixteen cases pregnancy 
was preceded by, and in eight cases complicated by, 
diabetes. Eighteen patients were treated with insulin. 
There were twenty-seven pregnancies in all. Caesarean 
section was a method of delivery in nine cases, normal 
labour in eight. Abortion was performed in four cases. 
There was one spontaneous abortion, and three stillborn 
macerated foetuses. The speaker advocated sterilization, 
as the prognosis of these cases was difficult. He illus- 
trated his remarks by numerous sugar tolerance curves 
shown on the epidiascope. 

The Presitpent referred to the danger of trusting too 
much to insulin. He had not found pregnancy associated 
with diabetes of frequent occurrence in his hospital 
practice. Results could only be satisfactory when the diet 
was carefully adjusted. Dr. CammipGe objected to the 
term ‘‘ pancreatic’’ diabetes being used, particularly in 





the case of diabetes and pregnancy. The pituitary factor 
was an important one in these cases, and_ probably 
explained the difficulty sometimes experienced in adjusting 





= 
the dose of insulin, as variations occurred in the actiyj 
of the pituitary. Excessive activity of the pituitary Might 
also account for the apparently low threshold for glucoy 
seen in some instances, such as jn acromegaly. He agreed 
that insulin had revolutionized the treatment of diabety 
in pregnant women, but he laid stress upon the impor. 
tance of adjusting the diet to the requirements of the 
individual case. Reliance must not be placed merely 
upon the effects of insulin injections with a more or Jeg 
uncontrolled diet. Mr. EaRpLEY HoLLanp referred to the 
large number of cases at the London Hospital. He cg, 
trasted the treatment of Caesarean section and sterilig, 
tion with those cases delivered normally at the Roy 
Free Hospital. General anaesthesia he consider 
dangerous in diabetes because of its effect upon th 
pancreas. Spinal anaesthesia with Caesarean section wa 
to be advised unless the labours were abnormally easy 
In the latter cases sterilization could be carried out som 
weeks after delivery by means of local infiltrations ¢ 
novocain. 
INVERSION OF THE UTERUS 

Professor F. J. BrRowNe showed the specimen of , 
uterus from a fatal case of acute puerperal inversion 
the uterus in a woman, aged 29 years, with one previoy 
child. The labour was attended by a midwife and wa 
uncomplicated, but was followed by post-partum haemo. 
rhage. Inversion of the uterus suddenly occurred spop. 
taneously twenty-five minutes after delivery, and wy 
accompanied by extreme shock. Treatment was imne. 
diately instituted to counteract the collapse before, and 
on arrival of, the obstetric assistant. The patient die 
before the placenta was separated or the uterus replaced, 
The specimen showed complete inversion with the ovaris 
in the depression. No cause was found to account for 
the accident. 

Dr. Morna Rawttns described two cases of chronic 
inversion of the uterus. In one there was a fibroid with 
sarcomatous degeneration, and inversion was complete. 
In another, where a fibroid was also the cause, the patient 
suffered from severe dysmenorrhoea. Removal of the 
tumour and replacement was effected in both cases, and 
recovery was complete. Dr. McCuLracu said that he had 
published an analysis of the literature of cases of inversion 
of the uterus in 1925, and found that of 233 recently 
recorded, 200 were puerperal and 33 due to tumoun. 
Half of the cases were in primiparae. Shock occurred in 
50 per cent. of the patients, and one-third died in a few 
hours. When associated with a tumour, replacement 
might be postponed for some days after removal in order 
to prevent sepsis. Dr. Nixon described a case where the 
uterus inverted three-quarters of an hour after a norm 
delivery. It was replaced partially, and ten days later 
completely, by Aveling’s repositor. 





Professor BROWNE made a communication on the value 
of the pregnancy reaction of Zondek and Aschheim it 
diagnosis and prognosis of chorion-epithelioma, and showed 
a specimen of a uterus removed by operation from 4 
woman, aged 37, 3-para, who had suffered from cor 
tinuous bleeding and vomiting for two and a half months. 
The uterus was about the size of that of a twenty-eight 
week pregnancy ; a mole was removed manually.  Latef 





the patient returned to hospital on account of bleeding 
the curettings were negative. The Zondek-Aschheim te 
was positive on her third admission for haemorrhage, al 
panhysterectomy was successfully performed. The utenti 
showed a rounded area of chorion-cpithelioma. Ii 
reactions were negative six months later. The reactid 
was of value if positive, even when the curettings appearé 
negative. Professor Browne emphasized the value of 
quantitative estimation of the anterior pituitary hormodl 
in the urine in diagnosis of doubtful cases of vesicull 
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mole. In five cases of vesicular mole in University 


College Hospital two patients developed chorion-epi- 
thelioma, an incidence of 40 per cent. The incidence was 
gsually stated to be 5 per cent. 





URETERIC LESIONS 
At a meeting of the Edinburgh Obstetrical Society held 
on June 10th, with the president, Dr. H. S. Davrpson, 
in the chair, Dr. Duncan M. Morison read a paper on 
ureteric lesions as a cause of abdominal lesions, and on 
yreteritis or ureteral stricture. 

He said that ureteral stricture was a condition which 
had been only comparatively recently recognized as a 
definite clinical entity. The pathology was still un 
certain. As proved by corrective treatment many cases 
of apparently obscure abdominal pain were due to 
ureteric lesions. The zones of the ureter most frequently 
afiected were the nodes or physiological sites of narrow- 
ing—namely: (a) the pelvo-ureteral junction ; (b) where 
the ureter crossed the iliac vessels ; (c) the transvesical 

rtion ; and, in women, (d) where the ureter was asso- 
ciated with the broad ligament. Two types might be 
differentiated—the congenital and the acquired. The 
congenital type, due to some developmental error, was 
frequently characterized by a simple localized narrowing 
without any intramural thickening. The acquired form 
was apparently secondary to some primary focus of in- 
fection, such as tonsils, teeth, prostate, cervix, etc. It 
might also be induced by certain forms of repeated 
severe physical exertion—for example, by hammer-throw- 
ing. The earlier phases of a ureteritis were associated 
with local hyperaesthesia of the overlying mucosa, any 
simulation of which readily produced ureteral spasm. 

The initial stage of the infection did not give rise to any 
appreciable reduction of the ureteral lumen, but later, 
as intramural changes became more evident, localized 
zones Of narrowing occurred at the affected sites. Dune 
to the intermittent attacks of spasm, and later to the 
progressive diminution of the ureteral lumen, there en- 
sued an increasing interference of urine conduction and 
the formation of stasis within the renal pelvis. The condi- 
tion required attention apart from the discomfort arising 
directly from the affected portion of the ureter, since there 
was, in addition, a mechanical hindrance to renal elimina- 
tion, with consequent adverse effect on the general body 
metabolism. The rapidity of the destructive process 
would depend on the site of the lesion. As a general 
tule, a low ureteritis would take longer to effect renai 
damage than would a ureteritis at the pelvo-ureteral 
junction. The lumen of the ureter at the affected site 
rarely showed marked contraction, hence the term 
“ureteral stricture,’’ commonly applied, was inaccurate, 
except in a few instances where a definite fibrous stenosis 
was present simulating the condition more frequently 
met with in the urethra. It was probably due to this 
iappropriate term that misdirected criticism had arisen. 

The patient usually presented a mild degree of 
toxxaemia—namely, of lassitude, loss of mental 
aumen, headaches, nervousness, irritability, etc. The 
lcal symptoms might be grouped as follows: (1) if 
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attacks of vague pain were complained of in either kidney 
angle, or laterally below the costal margin, attended by 
lausea or sickness and occasionally by a dull ache just 
blow and external to the umbilicus, it was probable 
thateexamination would reveal a ureteritis of the pelvo- 


Weteral junction ; (2) if pains were referred to the 
Mguinal region a lesion at the pelvic brim was 
Suggested ; (3) groin pains without bladder symptoms 


Would point to a broad ligament source; (4) a supra- 
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pubic ache associated with attacks of urinary frequency 
usually indicated involvement of the ureter at or near 
its transvesical portion. If, as frequently occurred, a 
patient had more than one portion of the ureter affected, 
there was a corresponding combination of the above 
symptoms. The attacks of pain were commonly described 
as dull, persistent, and aching in character, and were 
frequently likened to a toothache. The attacks might 
last from one to several hours. The pain was gradual 
in onset, reached a marked degree of intensity, then 
slowly subsided. At the period of intensity or most 
marked ureteral spasm there was very commonly a sense 
of renal discomfort indicating a damming back of urine 
in the renal pelvis. The pain was not induced by exer- 
cise, but fatigue or excessive exertion tended to bring it 
on. Patients frequently complained that they were 
wakened in the early hours of the morning by the pain, 
and that relief was only obtained by rising and walking 
about for a short time. It might be inferred from this 
that in the recumbent position the ureter was relatively 
more extended, and that the slight tension due to this 
irritated the localized inflammatory area within the 
ureteral wall. There might be intermissions from pain 
for days, weeks, or months. As a ureteritis favoured 
stasis in the upper urinary tract it was frequently com- 
plicated by (1) chronic or relapsing pyelitis, and (2) cal- 
culus formation. In the successful treatment, therefore, 
of these two conditions, it was essential that the primary 
contributing factor was not overlooked. 

Since the symptoms might closely simulate those of 
the chronic appendix and disease in the pelvic organs, 
differential diagnosis was not easy. The absence of 
bladder symptoms in all but the transvesical lesion, 
together with a usually completely negative urine, tended 
to make any pathological condition of the urinary tract 
unlikely. A cystoscopic examination would fail to detect 
the lesion if ordinary straight ureteral catheters were 
employed, unless the degree of ureteritis was sufficiently 
marked to render a stenosis evident. By such means, 
therefore, only a small percentage of lesions would: be 
detected, and the majority missed due to inadequate 
diagnostic measures. A _ positive diagnosis might be 
placed on the following findings: (a) the presence of 
residual urine in the renal pelvis ; (b) calibration of the 
ureter by a ‘‘ bulbed ’’ bougie, noting mechanical resist- 
ance to the passage of the bulb or ‘‘ hang’’ on its with- 
drawal, and the local induction of pain and its character ; 
(c) reaction pain—if, following instrumentation, there is a 
reproduction or an exaggeration of the pain previously 
complained of. Varying amounts of residual urine were 
to be found in the renal pelvis in cases of long-standing 
ureteritis, but in the more recent types, where ureteral 
drainage was still adequate, there was usually none. In 
the earlier stages reliance had to be placed on calibration. 
By the employment of “ bulbed’’ bougies the entire 
length of a ureter could be readily palpated and any 
altered zone detected. Since the normal ureter resembled 
an elastic tube, its walls could be painlessly distended to 
an appreciable degree, but should a segment of this tube 
be rendered somewhat rigid by inflammatory changes, 
it would show some resistance to dilatation and the 
process induce local discomfort. Thus a developed sense 
of touch and the history given by the patient would 
determine the location and type of a_ ureteritis. In 
doubtful cases, if the pain produced during or following 
the examination was not similar in character and position 
to the previously experienced pain, the ureter might be 
dismissed as a possible factor. Treatment consisted in 
a course of progressive ureteral dilatation till a size of 
‘, bulb ”’ bougie No. I. 12 could be easily tolerated. By 
this means the attacks of pain were alleviated, and since 
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better ureteral drainage was achieved there was a corre- 
sponding decrease of stasis within the renal pelvis, per- 
mitting improved kidney elimination, with consequent 
benefit to general health. 


Dr. J. R. CAMERON read a paper on intracranial injuries 
in the newborn and their relationship to breech delivery. 
To illustrate his paper he showed six beautifully dissected 
specimens of skulls from babies who had died from intra- 
cranial injury either at or soon after breech delivery. He 
also described in detail the birth record of these cases, 
and made an attempt to correlate the clinical manage- 
ment with the intracranial damage. The technique of 
dissection was also carefully gone into, and the various 
anatomical factors involved in the production of these 
injuries were discussed. 

Dr. W. P. KenNepy described a case of strepto- 
coccal infection of the uterus complicating pregnancy 
in which the case history and post-mortem findings were 
carefully reported. 

ASSOCIATION GF CLINICAL PATHOLOGISTS 
The fifth summer meeting of the Association of Clinicai 
Pathologists was held in the pathological department of 
the General Infirmary, Southport, on June 20th, with 
Dr. E. Cronin Lowe in the chair. 

Dr. J. G. GREENFIELD, in a paper on the clinical 
pathology of the cerebro-spinal fluid, drew attention to 
the value of the Queckenstedt phenomenon in the dia- 
gnosis of sinus thrombosis. A fall of pressure with 
absent or only slow return of the fluid to a higher level 
on compression of one jugular vein was a strong indication 
of thrombosis on that side. He emphasized the impor- 
tance of flakes of preformed fibrin in the withdrawn 
fluid as an indication of subdural haematoma. In cases 
of chronic disease Dr. Greenfield considered that a routine 
examination demanded a total and differential cell count, 
tests for the presence of globulin by the Pandey and 
Nonne-Apelt reactions, estimation of the total protein, 
and the performance of one of the colloidal reactions— 
the ones he favoured being the bi-coloured guaiac reaction 
and the Wassermann reaction. He pointed out that a 
Wassermann reaction stronger in the cerebro-spinal fluid 
than in the blood, or a positive Wassermann reaction in 
both fluid and blood, disappearing on treatment more 
rapidly from blood than from the spinal fluid, both 
indicated a syphilitic infection of the parenchymatous 
rather than the meningeal type. He said that in the 
investigation of acute cases the cerebro-spinal fluid was a 
good culture medium, and that in meningococcal mening- 
itis incubation of the fluid overnight would often give 
a profuse growth of the organism before it had appeared 
upon artificial culture media. The percentage of chlorides 
in the spinal fluid he regarded as dependent upon the 
level in the blood, and its determination was of the utmost 
value in the diagnosis of tuberculous meningitis. The 
sugar percentage was low in all acute infections ; acetone 
was present in many cases of hyperemesis and cyclical 
vomiting ; the urea level was greatly raised in uraemia. 

Dr. S. C. Dyke stated that in his opinion, although 
it was satisfactory to find the bacillus in making the 
diagnosis of tuberculous meningitis, it was quite possible 
to establish a firm diagnosis without demonstrating it. 
The presence or absence of a fine clot, the total and 
differential cell count, the chloride, sugar, and protein 
pe rcentages, and the presence, absence, OF ©€xCEeSS of 
globulin, made it perfectly possible to say that a cerebro- 
spinal fluid was or was not from a case of tuberculous 


meningitis. Dr. Dyke drew attention to the fact that the. 


chloride level of the spinal fiuid was lowered not only in 
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pulmonary but also in peritoneal pneumococcal infection 
Dr. HuGH Smiru stated that he had found that if a a 
threads of cotton-wool were added to fluid from cases of 
tuberculous meningitis and the fluid centrifuged th, 
tubercle bacilli tended to adhere to the threads, ang 
could then be readily demonstrated by staining in a sli¢ 
preparation. Dr. G. W. Goopuart said that, while ready 
to believe that it was possible to diagnose tuberculoys 
meningitis without demonstrating the bacillus, he thought 
it was desirable in every case to do so ; were this Not 
done, and should the case subsequently recover, the 
diagnosis would inevitably be called into question, Dy 
I. B. Smirx stated that he had seen a case of ‘pituitary 
tumour in which the urea content of the spinal fluid 
had been high, and asked if other members had hag 
any such experience. Dr. GREENFIELD said that in some 
cases of cerebral disease, notably in post-vaccinal ep. 
cephalitis, he had found a high urea content. Dr, 
SMITH briefly recorded a case of aseptic meningitis afte 
spinal novocain anaesthesia, with recovery. 

Dr. G. W. Goopuart reported five cases of megalo. 
blastic anaemia not of the pernicious type. All thes 
cases showed a progressive anaemia with high meay 
diameter of the red cells ; in every case, however, it was 
possible to demonstrate that they were not of pernicious 
type by the plotting of the Price-Jones curve. In al 
of them this curve, although shifted to the right of 
normal, was symmetrical, the cells showing an even 
deviation about the mean. The first case at post-mortem 
showed numerous polypoid masses in the small intestine; 
the second resembled pernicious anaemia in every way 
except in the symmetrical nature of the Price-Jones cure 
and in the fact that the bone marrow at post-mortem 
was not found to be hyperplastic ; in the third ascites 
and jaundice were present ; the fourth followed upon 
generalized glandular enlargement vigorously treated by 
deep x-ray therapy. The last case improved with iron. 
In none was there any result from treatment with liver 
or desiccated stomach. The fifth case was one of sprue, 
and responded to liver treatment. Dr. A. F. S. Siappex 
drew attention to the Arneth count in the diagnosis of 
pernicious anaemia. He stated that in all typical cases 
there was a shift to the right. Dr. F. B. Situ referred 
to a case of anaemia in a child of 15 months showing 
megalocytosis in which liver proved effective. 

Dr. S. MitLter demonstrated a blood transfusion appa- 
ratus. He drew attention to the confusion caused by the 
coexistence of the Moss and Janssky classifications of the 
blood groups, and asked the opinion of the meeting as 
to the best form of classification. Mentioning the value 
of auto-transfusion in cases of ruptured ectopic pregnancy, 
he asked if transfusion was advisable in cases of bleeding 
from duodenal ulcer. Dr. Dyke said that the association 
had already adopted the international classification of the 
blood groups on the basis of the A and B agglutinogen 
content of the red cells ; this he considered to be the 
only way of escape from the existing confusion in nome? 
clature. In his experience transfusion in gastric bleed- 
ing entailed no risk of restarting the haemorrhage, and 
citrated blood appeared to be actually haemostatic. He 
then gave an account of two cases of transfusion if 


universal agglutinators. The serum of both patients 


agglutinated the cells of all prospective donors (ite, 


spective of group) and even their own red cells ; this 
agglutination took place only in the cold, and was I 
versed at incubator temperature. In both cases the trans 
fusion had been followed by a severe reaction which, 
however, had been readily controlled by adrenaline and 
morphine. Dr. Dyke pointed out that ‘‘ auto” of 
“cold ’”’ agglutination was no contraindication to trams 
fusion. 
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Reviews 


BREAST-FEEDING 

In her book on this subject,t Dr. MarGaReT EMSLIE 
has succeeded in collecting most of the useful information 
which has accumulated during the renascence of breast- 
feeding. At one time breast-feeding was almost universal, 
put during the latter years of the last and the first few 
years of this century it had fallen into comparative 
desuetude, largely owing to the temptations dangled 
before the eyes of motherhood, not only by the enterprise 
of commercial minds, but also by medical enthusiasts, 
who believed that they had found a complete and satis- 
factory substitute for breast milk. The teaching and 
experience of welfare centres where large numbers of 
healthy children have been kept under observation has 
‘proved that the women of this country are not so decadent 
with respect to the mammary function as has_ been 
generally supposed, and this discovery has brought many 
a child back to the breast who would otherwise have 
been condemned to the bottle. 

Unfortunately, the principles and practice of breast- 

feeding have not been well taught at maternity hospitals 
where the majority of midwives receive their training, 
nor are most of the teaching midwives adequately 
equipped for imparting a knowledge of breast-feeding to 
others. Another factor that militates against the practice 
of breast-feeding is that the best-trained maternity 
nurses—that is to say, those who have had a full nurse’s 
training—have had no opportunity of learning details of 
breast-feeding in the hospitals where they have been 
taught. And again, ordinary domestic nurses who have 
been educated at nursery training schools, with one or 
two notable exceptions, have had no opportunity of 
acquiring practical experience in the natural method of 
feeding. With so many adverse factors and so few 
countervailing arguments, it is scarcely to be wondered 
at that breast-feeding is so largely replaced by artificial 
methods. The publication of Dr. Emslie’s little book, 
with its many attractions and its breezy optimism, comes 
at a timely moment. The author is highly practical in 
her recommendations. She indicates the advantages of 
breast-feeding without belittling or disguising the diffi- 
culties. She devotes a good deal of attention to a matter 
which is often considered incompatible with success— 
namely, flat, retracted, or inverted nipples. We rather 
question whether the method of manipulation which she 
describes for curing the third-mentioned condition is quite 
so simple or so effective as she suggests, or indeed so 
valuable as the older method of drawing out the depres- 
sion by means of suction. 
‘Dr. Emslie is whole-heartedly in favour of infrequent 
feeding. She would apparently prolong the intervals 
even beyond four hours, which in the opinion of com- 
petent authorities is the limit to which the intervals 
should be extended. It is possible that a compromise 
between extremes might be reached satisfactorily if it 
were agreed to feed the newborn infant, at a time when 
its stomach is incapable of holding more than an ex- 
tremely small quantity of milk, at intervals of three 
hours; and as the stomach develops, to increase the 
intervals gradually, even up to Dr. Emslie’s proposed 
limit, provided that the required total could be thus 
obtained in the twenty-four hours without overfilling of 
the stomach. 

One of the least satisfactory parts of the book, as it 
appears to us, lies in the fact that it affords little help 


" Breast-Feeding. By Margaret Emslie, M.B., Ch.B. Oniwd 
Medical Publications. London: Milford, Oxford University Press. 
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in the management of cases in which there is insufficient 
milk to satisfy all the needs of the child without supple- 
mentation. The use of the ‘‘ test feed ’’ in this, as well 
as in cases in which there is obviously a superabundant 
supply of milk, and even in those cases in which there is 
apparently the correct amount, is so abundantly justified 
that we are rather surprised that Dr. Emslie pours cold 
water on its advantages. We believe we are correct in 
stating that at the present time at Queen Charlotte’s 
Maternity Hospital the test feed is employed in all cases, 
with most excellent results, and it is probable that this 
practice will extend to other teaching centres. 

In this little book there are chapters on the anatomy 
and physiology of the breast, on the establishment and 
maintenance of breast-feeding, on difficulties in breast- 
feeding, and on weaning. Each one of these has its 
value. 





MODERN CONCEPTIONS IN CARDIOLOGY 
The demand for a second edition of Recent Advances in 
Cardiology,* by Dr.C, F. T. East and Dr.Curtis Barn, has 
given the authors an opportunity to revise certain sections 
of their admirable book. In the construction of a work 
dealing with recent advances in any branch of medicine 
various diificulties must be faced. Not only must new 
conceptions and new methods find adequate expression, 
but sufficient fundamental material must be included 
to provide continuity and a logical basis for more recent 
work. In this respect the present book is excellently 
compiled. Further, in this second edition important im- 
provements have been made. The revision of the chapter 
on angina pectoris has resulted in an admirably concise 
account of this condition, and additions to the chapiers 
on fibrillation and flutter, and on the radiology of the 
heart and aorta, are very definite improvements. The 
rewritten account of cardio-vascular syphilis gives a well- 
balanced view of the pathology and clinical features of 
the disease, but the very debatable technique of arsenical 
treatment is discussed too briefly. There must be many 
clinicians who have felt that the sudden deterioration 
in a cardio-vascular syphilitic was the result of too early 
arsenic injections, and who have wished that the pre- 
liminary course of iodide and mercury medication had 
been extended to six weeks or more. The addition of 
a note on Ayerza’s syndrome gives greater completeness 
to this section. 

Although the present work is concerned essentially 
with cardiology, it seems strange that peripheral vascular 
diseases should be almost entirely omitted. Considerable 
space is devoted to recent work on the circulation rate 
and to the physiology of the peripheral circulation, while 
thrombo-angiitis obliterans, Raynaud’s_ disease, and 
peripheral arterio-sclerosis leading to gangrene are scarcely 
mentioned. It may well be held, taking a broad view of 
cardio-vascular disorders, that no book on recent advances 
should omit some discussion of these clinical entities, 
whatever else is excluded or cut down. This is especially 
the case in view of the modern French work on peri- 
arterial sympathectomy and acetylcholine, and the still 
more recent German production of muscle extracts, which 
bid fair to assume a very important position in cardio- 
vascular therapeutics. However, in its sphere this second 
edition of Recent Advances in Cardiology is pre-eminently 
sound and well co-ordinated, and it is certain that neither 
the cardiologist nor the general practitioner anxious to 
acquaint himself with modern conceptions in cardiology 
can afford to neglect it. 


* Recent Advances in Cardiology. By C. F. Terence East, M.D., 
F.R.C.P., and C. W. Curtis Bain, M.C., M.B., M.R.C.P. Second 
edition. London: J. and A. Churchill. 1931. (Pp. x + 353; 62 
figures, 10 plates. 12s. 6d.) 
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EDEN AND HOLLAND'S “ MIDWIFERY ” 
The sixth edition of Dr. Watts Epen’s admirable 
Manual of Midwifery appeared in 1925, under the editorial 
supervision of Mr. EarpLEyY HoLianp, and was noticed 
at some length in these columns. As it has been out of 
print now for more than a year the issue of a new edition® 
will be welcomed by students and practitioners alike. 
Mr. Holland remarks in the preface that ‘‘ apart from 
important discoveries in female sex physiology there have 
been during the past six years few, if any, fundamental 
advances in the science and art of obstetrics ; but there 
has been a general move forwards all along the line, and 
the standards of teaching and practice are steadily 
rising.’’ The attention focused of late on midwifery in 
its practical and theoretical aspects has led to a great 
deal of revision and the rewriting of several sections. 
Most of the old illustrations have been redrawn and 
produced in half-tone, and many new figures are included. 
At the end of each of the nine parts into which the book 
is divided will be found a ‘‘ Guide to further reading,’ 
for the benefit of those who are preparing for higher 
examinations, as well as for those engaged in the active 
practice of obstetrics ; and what amounts to a new section 
on the newborn child is contributed by Dr. K. H. 
Tallerman. 

The other important changes in the present edition are 
enumerated by Mr. Eardley Holland in his general preface. 
Among these we may note the incorporation of recent 
work on the ovarian hormones and the influence of the 
anterior pituitary body ; the adoption of the name “* pre- 
eclampsia ’’ to denote the usual toxaemic “‘ albuminuria 
of pregnancy ”’ ; the expansion of the section on narcosis 
and anaesthesia ; and the bringing together of occipito- 
posterior positions of the vertex as a complete unit in 
the section on abnormal labour. Management of labour 
with contracted pelvis has been rewritten, as has ante- 
natal supervision, which now finds a place in the section 
on normal pregnancy. Under disorders associated with 
pregnancy the section on of the heart and 
circulatory system has been entirely recast in the light of 
modern cardiology, and additions have been made to 
the paragraphs on chronic nephritis and diabetes mellitus. 
Foetal asphyxia has also been rewritten, and is now 
subdivided into intrauterine asphyxia and post-partum 
asphyxia, or asphyxia neonatorum. So convinced is 
Mr. Holland of the potency of ‘“‘ droplet infection ’’ 
during the puerperium that he does not hesitate to state 
his opinion that ‘‘ were simple measures universally 
adopted by doctors and nurses to prevent its occurrence, 
the incidence of puerperal infection would show a remark- 
able decline.’’ In the section on the maternal mortality 
of childbirth the statistical tables have been brought 
up to date. 

Generally speaking, the work of revision has been 
carried out most judiciously, and a fresh lease of 
popularity may be predicted for this well-balanced guide 
to the practice of midwifery. 


diseases 


MEDICINE AND EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS 
Early last year a conference of junior public school 
masters held at Harrow. The addresses then 
delivered have now been published under the title of 
Harrow Lectures on Education.‘ The book is edited by 
Mr. T. F. Coapbe, an assistant master at Harrow, who 
bas divided it into two parts, the first dealing mainly 


was 
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with the significance of the chief divisions in the school 
curriculum and their several contributions to education 
and the second dealing with the subject of religion a 
connexion with education. Many of these essays contain 
a great deal of wisdom, and some of them, especially jn 
the second part, are full of truth and beauty. It jg 
perhaps a pity that the division of the book was not into 
three parts instead of two, for there are three addresses 
by members of the medical profession which differ 
(though not in the same way) from the others with which 
they are associated in Part I. These are: ‘‘ The need for 
a more modern school hygiene,’’ by Dr. George Murray 
Levick ; ‘‘ The subject of sex, with special relation to 
public schools,’’ by Dr. Douglas White ; and “ The 
psychological understanding of the adolescent,’’ by Dr, 
H. Crichton-Miller. Each of these contributions is very 
valuable and suggestive. Dr. Murray Levick is concerned 
with four chief factors, which he declares are deficient jn. 


almost every school—diet, atmospheric hygiene, time. 


table, clothing. His discussion of these factors is suff. 
ciently detailed, is very practical, and is based upon a 
large experience. He is of the opinion that ‘‘ hygiene jp 
every boarding school should be supervised by a compe. 
tent specialist in that subject.’’ The other two articles 
have some affinities with one another, and should Certainly 
be read together. Possibly that by Dr. Crichton-Mille 
is, on the whole, the most important in the book. To 
the schoolmasters to whom it was addressed it must have 
seemed a courageous utterance, and it is certainly a true 
one. To study the elements of modern psychology is the 
duty of every schoolmaster, and to understand his own as 
far as possible is an essential preliminary to an attempt 
to appreciate that of those who are under his charge. 
“In any case the schoolmaster should understand fhe 
principle of suggestibility, with its reverse manifestation 
in the rebel. He should understand the place of fantasy 
in the mental life of the young, and most of all he should 
be able to trace the mechanism of compensation.’’ There 
is much more in Dr. Crichton-Miller’s article than is 
indicated by this quotation. Indeed, both his contribu 
tion and that by Dr. Douglas White are of real impor- 
tance, and cannot but be of great interest and help to 
all those who may be concerned with the subject to be 
discussed in the Medico-Sociological Section of the British 
Medical Association at Eastbourne this month: ‘‘ The 
need of education in questions of marriage and sex.” 


ALTERATIVE TREATMENT 
The idea embodied in Professor DereERMANN’s book 
Umstimmung als Behandlungsweg’ is alteration as an 
objective in medical treatment. Many writers, in various 
fields of medicine, contribute to the discussion of this 
idea, and Dr. Weichart, in his introductory chapter, 
suggests that opinion is swinging from an endeavour to 
kill the germs of disease to an endeavour to put the 
organism in a position to resist them. He points out that 
tuberculosis, for example, is a specific disease for which 
specific treatment has proved inadequate, and has given 
place to a method of cure by non-specific remedies, often 
of a physical nature. The chemical and biological basis 
of true alterative treatment is defined ; the examination of 
individual function and pathology is stressed, and_ the 
importance of individual adaptation and choice of the 
appropriate time and period of treatment. Thus in 
chronic rheumatic cases treatment may well consist of 
daily hardening measures, combined with periodical in- 
tensive or pyretic treatment—for example, by yvatren. In 
subsequent chapters the factor of organic alteration is 
discussed in connexion with the vegetative system and 


> Umstimmung als Behandlungsweg. WHerausgegeben von Professor 
Dr. Determann. 
M.16.) 


Leipzig: G. Thieme. 1930. (Pp. 262; 34 figures. 
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nutrition, with infective, nervous, respiratory, digestive, 
circulatcry, and other categories of disease. There are 
also sections on the alterative effect brought about by 
climate and weather, irradiation, electrical and hydro- 
Jogical treatment, as well as by endocrine medicaments 


and drugs. 


CRGANIC MICROANALYSIS 

Dr. PREGL’s Quantitative Organic Microanalysis® is a book 
describing practical methods of performing analytical 
determinations with quantities of material which are 
microscopical in comparison with those ordinarily used. 
No other method but microanalysis is available for ascer- 
taining the composition of many of the substances which 
exert important functions in life or which occur as 
products of biological activity. Pregl is one of those who 
have done most to render these methods practicable and 
trustworthy. His account of the general scheme of pro- 
cedure and the details applicable to special cases is accord- 
gly of high value. It is a book of remarkable interest, 
containing accounts of a great number of rare devices 
with which to overcome the difficulties inherent in the 
nature of the work. The translation by Fyleman has been 
so ably performed as to be a welcome gift to English 
chemists, particularly those who _ follow _ biological 
chemistry. 





NOTES ON BOOKS 

Everybody's Boswell’ is a judiciously abridged edition 
of the complete biography, small enough to handle and 
carry easily. Of many interesting features perhaps the 
most noteworthy is the inclusion of the tour to the 
Hebrides, a quaint and delightful episode that deserves 
to be better known. There is an amusing incongruousness 
in the picture of Dr. Johnson—far from Reynolds and Mrs. 
Thrale—losing his spurs in the Atlantic surges and bowing 
over the hand of Flora Macdonald ; yet something in 
the Gaelic temper pleased his mood. It was a _ heroic 
undertaking for an old man with a cumbrous frame, beset 
by nervous and organic maladies, to set out on a 
fatiguing and dangerous journey in the cighteenth century 
toisland places not yet very easily accessible. The volume 
owes much of its attractiveness to Mr. Shepard’s illustra- 
tins, which strike an instant recognition inthe fancy. 





Various articles by Dr. Epwin BrEer of New York, 
which have been published in medical journals during the 
hst twenty-five years, have now been brought together 
ina single volume* and grouped according to the subject- 
matter. The topics dealt with are gastro-intestinal condi- 
tions from the surgical point of view ; pathological states 
of the liver, kidney, bladder, ureters, and prostate ; an 
acount of the history of surgery of the spleen ; operative 
tratment of tumours and metastases of the spinal cord ; 
and miscellaneous subjects, mostly surgical in nature, as 
well as reports of clinical cases. Indexes to the subjects 
dealt with, and also to the names of authors mentioned 
in the text, facilitate reference to the varied contents of 
this large volume. 


Some of our readers may like to know of the publication 
dlareprint from the fourth edition of Sir Isaac NewTon’s 
Opticks : or a Treatise of the Reflections, Refractions, 
Infections, and Colours of Light.* Professor Albert 
3y Fritz Pregl, D.Sc., 
Translated from the third revised 


‘Quantitative Organic Microanalysis. 
Ph.D. Second English edition. 


and enlarged German edition by Ernest Fyleman, B.Sc., Ph.D., 
FLC. London: J. and A. Churchill. 1980. (Pp. xiv + 287; 
ilfigures. 15s.) : 8 : 

‘Everybody’s Boswell. Being the Wife of Samuel Johnson, 


abridged fron James Boswell’s complete text and from the ‘ Tour 


to the Hebrides.’’ Hlustrated by Ernest Hl. Shepard. London: 
6. Bell and Sons, Ltd. 1930. (Pp. xiii + 609; illustrated. 
Is. 6d. net.) 


‘Collected Papers, 1904-1929. By Fdwin Beer, M.D. New York: 
P.B. Hoeber, Inc. 1931. (Pp. x + 827; 252 figures. 7.50 dollars.) 
*Opticks: ov a Treatise on the Reflections, Refractions, Inflec- 
tions, and Colours of Light. By Sir isaac Newton. Reprinted 
fom the fourth edition. London: G. Bell and Sons, Ltd. 1981, 
(Pp. xxv + 414; illustrated. Gs. net.) 








Einstein supplies a brief foreword, and there is an intro- 
duction by Professor E. T. Whittaker. The original title- 
page of the fourth edition (1730) is reproduced. 


Volume i of Dr. SourHweELt’s report on the Cestoda of 
British India was noted in these columns on November 
22nd of last year (p. 872) ; the second and final volume 
has now been published.!® This deals with the majority 
of forms found in man and the domestic animals, as well 
as many of less direct medical interest. It discusses, 
among other worms, the two human taenias, echinococcus 
and hymenolepis. Southwell does not accept the generic 
name echinococcus, and states that the cyst is most 
frequently found in bovines (observers elsewhere find that 
sheep, pigs, and horses are more frequently infected). He 
regards the dwarf hymenolepis of mice as identical with 
H. nana of man, and gives preference to the name 
H. murina for both forms. The volume is essentially a 
faunistic and systematic one, but it is a valuable addition 
to our literature on the tapeworms. 


The Fauna of British India, including Ceylon and Burma. 
Edited by Lieut.-Colonel J: Stephenson, C.I.E., M.B., D.Sc., F-R.S., 





I.M.S.(ret.). Vol. ii: Cestoda. By T. Southwell, D.Sc., Ph.D., 
A.R.C.S., — F.R.S.E. London: “Taylor and Francis. 1930. 
(Pp. ix + 262; 355 figures. 15s.) 








PREPARATIONS AND APPLIANCES 
ASEPTIC VAGINAL EXAMINATION 


Dr. C. CHarvteson, F.R.C.S.Ed. (resident surgical officer, 
County and City of Perth Royal Infirmary), writes: 

To overcome the difficulty of traversing the contaminated 
vulva in examining obstetrical cases I have devised a form 
of cuff made of glove rubber. This consists of a conical tube 
12 inches long, 2 inches in diameter at the narrow end, 
and 3 inches in diameter at the wide end, which is flanged with 
similar material (Fig. 1). The narrow end is invaginated 
(Fig. 2), and the hand passed in at A, gripping the point of 





invagination at BB. The hand so covered is passed just 
inside the vulva and the invaginated portion evaginated into 
the vagina by the examining hand, this finally passing 
completely sterile through the narrow end of the cuff into the 
cavity of the uterus, having touched neither vulva nor lower 
vagina. This cuff can easily be carried dry, sterilized, and 
powdered in a package with a pair of gloves. 


An ANTACID 


Normo-gastrine (Messrs. Burgoyne, Burbridges and Co. 
Ltd.) is an interesting new type of antacid. The preparation 
is composed of silicate of aluminium with 20 per cent. of 
added excipient, and is a light, insoluble powder devoid of 
taste. It acts as a buffer to strong acids, but has little action 
when the acidity is less than pH 4.0. The purpose of the 
preparation is to antagonize any excessive gastric acidity 
and to bring the gastric juice to its normal degree of acidity 
without risk of destroying the pepsin by rendering the gastric 
juice alkaline. The makers claim that their preparation gives 
rapid relief in hyperchlorhydria. It is based on sound physio- 
logical principles, and deserves careful clinical investigation. 
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CENTENARY OF THE LEEDS SCHOOL 
OF MEDICINE 


[FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN LEEDS] 


Though lectures on anatomy were delivered by the first 
William Hey towards the end of the eighteenth century, 
and more systematically by Mr. C. T. Thackrah in the 
early years of the nineteenth, it was not until the year 
1831 that the Leeds School of Medicine was actually 
founded, but it is the oldest of the bodies which are now 
happily united in the University of Leeds. It preserved 
its independent existence till the year 1884, when it was 
incorporated with the Yorkshire College, for the college 
which was established in 1874 under the name of the 
*“ Yorkshire College of Science ’’’ had by this time intro- 
duced a Department of Arts and had shortened its name 
while widening the scope of its work. The Yorkshire 
College now consisted of the Department of Science, 
Technology and Arts, and the Department of Medicine, 
the instruction in chemistry, biology, and physics being 
undertaken by the teachers at the ‘‘ College.’’ 
Strengthened by this, the Yorkshire College was able to 
approach the Victoria University and ask to be admitted 
as the third of its constituent colleges in the affiliated 
university which already was composed of two colleges— 
the Owens College of Manchester and the University 
College of Liverpool. The association was a very har- 
monious one, but, for reasons which need not here be 
discussed, separate charters were given to Liverpool, to 
Manchester, and to Leeds. There can be no doubt what- 
ever that this disruption has worked for the good of 
each of the three centres, and year by year the 
Leeds University is growing in strength and in influence. 
Nothing has better shown the cordial relationship which 
exists between the Faculty of Medicine and the other 
Faculties of the University than the way in which the 
University as a whole has entered into the celebration 
of the centenary of the ‘‘ School of Medicine ’’ which 
is now the Faculty of Medicine in the University. 


CENTENARY CELEBRATIONS 

A dinner of the former students of the School was held 
on the evening of June 30th, at which delegates from the 
other Universities and teaching bodies were guests. The 
gathering was a large one, but it had to be brief, as 
everyone desired to go on to the Art Gallery, where the 
Lord Mayor, Dr. Hawkyard, was giving an “‘ At home.’’ 
The official celebration was held on July Ist, when the 
Chancellor, the Duke of Devonshire, presided over a large 
congregation of the University. The teaching staff of 
all departments of the University was well represented, 
and the Chancellor formally received all the delegates— 
some fiffy in number. These included the Regius Pro- 
fessors of Physic of Oxford and Cambridge, Sir Farquhar 
Buzzard and Sir Humphry Rolleston. Addresses were 
then given by the Chancellor and by the Vice-Chancellor, 
both of whom extolled the courage and faith of the 
original founders. The Vice-Chancellor gave an interest- 
ing account of the development of the School, and spoke 
very hopefully of greater improvements in the near 
future. Those who have worked in connexion with the 
School for many years cannot but regard with the greatest 
satisfaction the ties which are binding together more and 
more strongly the Faculty of Medicine with the other 
Faculties of the University, and the University with the 
General Infirmary at Leeds, with the Maternity Hospital, 
and with the School of Dentistry. if in the future 
further unions with other institutions are amicably and 
carefully carried out, it will be to the advantage of every- 
one concerned, and not least to the suffering public and 
to the students of medicine. In their addresses both 





the Chancellor and the Vice-Chancellor extended to the 
delegates a most cordial welcome. Sir Humphry Rollestop 
and Major-General H.C. R. Hime, late R.A.M.C., a forme 
student of the School, replied. The former, in a charm. 
ing speech, introduced tentatively and with an engaging 
show of hesitation what most of his audience regarded 
as a new word in his reference to the foundation of the 
school ‘‘ which to-day we have assembled to centenarize” 
May the writer of these lines express the hope that 
““ centenarize ’’—clothed in the authority of Sir Humphry 
—has come to stay! 


CONFERMENT OF HONORARY DEGREES 
The Chancellor then conferred honorary degrees on the 
following : 


Dr. Arthur Hawkyard, Lord Mayor of Leeds, LL.D 
Presented by the Vice-Chancellor. : 

Dr. Jane Walker, LL.D. Presented by the Vice-Chancellor, 

Dr. Alfred George Barrs, LL.D. Presented by  Profesgo, 
Rawdon Veale. 

Sir John Bland-Sutton, LL.D. Presented by Professor 
Dobson. 

Lord Dawson of Penn, LL.D. Presented by Professor 
Maxwell-Telling. 

Sir Walter Morley Fletcher, D.Sc. Presented by Professor 
M. J. Stewart. 

Sir Frederick Gowland Hopkins, D.Sc. — Presented by 
Professor McSwiney. 

Sir George Newman, LL.D. Presented by Professor 
Jamieson. 


The inclusion of the names of Arthur Hawkyard and 
Arthur George Barrs in this group of honour has given 
great satisfaction to the local medical profession, who 
know the Lord Mayor to be a man of great public spirit 
and one of the soundest of practitioners, and who 
recognize in ‘‘ Barrs’’—for initials and titles seem to 
those who are privileged to know him well to take from 
his individuality—one of the soundest of physicians, ene 
of the best clinical teachers, and one of the loyalest of 
friends. 


SoctiaL ENTERTAINMENTS 

The members of the Leeds and West Riding Medico- 
Chirurgical Society, of which Dr. Hawkyard happens 
this year to be the president, entertained the delegates 
at luncheon. Receptions were given in the afternoon at 
the School of Medicine, where the extensions, both those 
which are completed and those in course of being carried 
out, were of special interest to former students ; and 
at the General Infirmary, where the various departments 
were shown to the visitors by an able body of stewards 
recruited from the resident staff and from the students. 

A dinner, given by the University, followed by the 
University ball, brought an interesting day to a successful 
ending. At the dinner the chair was taken by the Pro- 
Chancellor, Colonel Tetley, D.S.O. In the toast of “‘ The 
Foster Parents of the Leeds School of Medicine ’’ a tribute 
of gratitude and respect was paid to the Royal College 
of Surgeons of England and to the Society of Apothe 
caries, for these were the two bodies for whose diplomas 
the medical students of Leeds, in common with Mr. Bob 
Sawyer, were wont to study in former days, and they 
were the first to recognize the School as a place for the 
instruction of the student. Lord Moynihan, P.R.CS., 
and Colonel Samman, Master of the Society of Apothe- 
caries, replied. The former devoted a large part of his 
speech to commenting on the great heritage which was 
the possession of the Leeds School, and pointed out the 
ways in which the present and future generations might 
try to emulate the great men who had preceded them. 
Especially he emphasized the demand and the necessity 
for post-graduate teaching, and the imperative and urgent 
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need for the establishment of travelling scholarships, so 
that men might fit themsselves for election to the staff 
by visiting other schools, learning their methods, and 
drawing their aspirations from a wide area. 

A word of praise is due to those who made such 
excellent arrangements for the celebrations ; everything 
went smoothly and with apparent ease. To those who 
were old enough to recall the days when there was but 
one whole-time professor on the staff—and all were 
glad to see Professor Birch looking so well and so little 
changed—the development of the School since 1884 indeed 
appeared wonderful. But perhaps the most lasting im- 
pression left on the minds of those former students who 
were able to be present was that which sprang from the 
renewing of old long-lapsed acquaintances and _ friend- 
ships and from visiting the haunts of their youth. 





MEDICAL CONGRESSES, 1931 


The following congresses and conferences on medical and 
allied subjects have been announced for the remainder of 
the year. Particulars are given below in the following 
order: date, name of organizing body, place of meeting, 
name of person to whom inquiries should be addressed. 
More detailed information about these meetings is given 
from time to time, as it becomes available, in the news 
columns of the British Medical Journal. 


* July 13-19.—British Social Hygiene Council. London. 
Secretary of Council, Carteret House, Carteret Street, S.W.1. 
July 19-22.—International Congress of the Collegium Oto- 

Rhino-Laryngologicum. Bordeaux. 

July 21-25.—British Medical Association. Eastbourne. 
Medical Secretary, B.M.A. House, Tavistock Square, W.C.1. 

July 22-30.—French_ Colonial Exhibition (Lectures on 
Tropical Medicine). Paris. Dr. Robinson, 28, Rue de 
Ponthieu, Champs Elysées, Paris, VIIIe. 

July 26-31.—International Congress of Radiology. Paris. 
Dr. Ledoux-i.ebard, 122, Rue La Boétie, Paris, VIIle. 

July.--International Congress of Laryngology. Bordeaux. 

August 3-8.—International Congress of Industrial Medicine. 
Geneva. Mr. G. L. Perry, Industrial Welfare Society, 51, 
Palace Street, S.W.1. 

August 3-8.—International Dental Congress. Paris. Mr. 
A. E. Rowlett, 165, London Road, Leicester. 

August 3-8.—International Congress of Photography. 
Dresden. Dr. R. Luther, Paradiesstrasse, 2, Dresden, A.20. 

August 31-September 6.— International Congress of 
Neurology. Berne. 

September 2-19.—International Illumination Congress. 
Great Britain. Colonel C. H. Silvester Evans, c.o. The 
Illuminating Engineering Society, 32, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 

Septembey 12-17.—International Congress of Tropical 
Medicine. Amsterdam. 

September 13-19.—International Congress of Balneology. 
Carlsbad. Dr. Edgar Ganz, Carlsbad, Czechoslovakia. i 

September 14-16.—German Orthopaedic Society. Berlin. 
Professor Wollenberg, Prager Platz 5, Berlin-Wilmersdorf. 

September 14-17.—American Public Health Association. 
Montreal. Secretary of Association, 450, Seventh Avenue, 
New York. 

September 14-19.—Medical Association of South Africa 
{British Medical Association). Johannesburg. Dr. B. G. 
Melle, Medical School, Hospital Street, Johannesburg. 

September 21.—Royal Institution (Faraday Centenary). 
London. Secretary of Royal Institution, 21, Albemarle 
Street, W.1. 

September 2!-23.—German Pharmaceutical Society. Vienna. 
September 21-23.—German Association for Occupational 
Hygiene. Nuremburg. Secretary of Association, Platz der 
Republik, 49, Frankfort. 

Septembey 23-25.—Society for the Study of Metabolism and 
Diseases of Digestion. Vienna. Professor von den Velden, 
Bambergerstrasse 49, Berlin, W.30. 

September 23-30.—British Association’s Centenary Meeting. 
London. Secretary of Association, Burlington House, Picca- 
dilly, W.1. ; 

September.—Pan-Russian Congress of Gynaecologists and 
Obstetricians. Moscow. 

October 1-3.—German Society for Urology. Vienna. 
October 14-18.—International Congress of Comparative 
Pathology. Paris. Dr. Grollet, 7, Rue Gustave Nadaud, 
Pazis, XXVIe. 








ROCKEFELLER MEDICAL FELLOWSHIPS \ 
The Medical Research Council announces that, on behalf 
of the Rockefeller Foundation, it has made the following 
awards of travelling Fellowships for the academic year 
1931-32. These Fellowships are awarded to graduates 
who have had some training in research work, either in the 
primary sciences of medicine, or in clinical medicine or 
surgery, and who are likely to profit by a period of work 
at a chosen centre in America, or, in special cases, in 
Europe, before taking up positions for higher teaching or 
research in the British Isles. 


ERNEST THomMAs CoONYBEARE, B.Sc., M.B.Lond., Guy’s 
Hospital, London. 

Gorpon MoncrieFF Dea, M.B.Aberd., Department of 
Surgery, Aberdeen University. 

Morris Harris FINKELSTEIN, B.Sc., M.B.Ed., Department 
of Bacteriology, Edinburgh University. 

Owen STANLEY GiBBs, M.B.Ed., late Professor of 
Pharmacology, Dalhousie University, Canada. 

EMANUEL Mannie Lourie, M.B.Lond., D.T.M., Liverpool 
School of Tropical Medicine. 

ALLAN WILLIAM SPENCE, M.B.Cantab., M.R.C.P., St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, London. 

ConraD Hat Wappincton, M.A.Cantab., Strangeways 
Research Laboratory, Cambridge. ' 

KENNETH Haro_tp Watkins, F.R.C.S., Royal Infirmary, 
Manchester. 


The Fellowships awarded to Dr. Gibbs and Mr. Waddington 
are tenable in Europe, the others at centres in the United 
States. Dr. Conybeare and Mr. Waddington have been 
appointed on modified conditions while receiving emoluments 
from other sources. 








ROYAL MEDICAL BENEVOLENT FUND 


During the first six months of this year the committee 
has been called upon to vote grants amounting to 
£6,349 13s., which is £1,161 3s. 5d. in excess of the 
amount voted in grants during the corresponding period 
of last year. Unfortunately, the income received from 
subscriptions and donations this year does not show a 
corresponding increase over last year, but a decrease ; 
unless new subscribers will come forward in support of 
the Fund before the end of this year the committee will 
be forced to curtail its activities. 

All who can are urged to send a subscription to the 
Honorary Treasurer, Royal Medical Benevolent Fund, 
11, Chandos Street, W.1. 

At the last meeting of the committee twenty-six grants 
were voted, amounting to £562. The following are par- 
ticulars of two of the cases helped. 


Widow, aged 68, of M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. Her husband 
was professor at a medical school in the Near East. It was 
brought to the notice of the Fund that this lady, who had 
enjoyed a good social position, with all the ordinary comforts 
ot life, and had lived for many years in a warm climate, 
had during last winter been living in a bed-sitting room, and 
had often been unable to afford a fire in her room. Owing 
to unfortunate investments her income had _= gradually 
diminished, until last year she had only £89 to live on. She 
had to pay 9s. a week for her room, which left only £66 
a year for her maintenance, clothes, light, and warmth. 
Fund voted £36. 

Widow, aged 51, of M.B. Husband died abroad last 
summer at the age of 47, having been in private practice 
there for twelve years. The Ex-Service League paid the 
widow’s passage money to England. When debts and out- 
standing expenses have been paid, it is expected that the 
husband’s estate will yield an income of £70. Since the 
death of her husband the widow has had a severe illness. 
When she landed in England she had only the clothes which 
she had travelled back in. The Fund voted £26, payable 
during the next six months, as it is hoped that when she 
has recovered her health she will be able to undertake some 
employment. The Guild has supplied clothes. 

The Royal Medical Benevolent Fund Guild still receives 
many applications for clothing, especially for coats and 
skirts for ladies and girls holding secretarial posts, 
and suits for working boys. The Guild appeals for 
second-hand clothes and household articles. The gifts 
should be sent to the Secretary of the Guild, Tavistock 
House (North), Tavistock Square, W.C.1. 
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HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 


In 1733 Stephen Hales, who was Rector of Farrington 
and Minister of Teddington, wrote in his second volume 
in Haemostatics: ‘‘ 1 caused a mare to be tied down 
alive on her back,’’ and, ‘‘ having laid open the left 
crural artery about 3 inches from her belly, I inserted 
into it a brass pipe.’’ The blood rose in a tube of 
1/6 of an inch in diameter to a height of 8 ft. 3 in. 
above the level of the left ventricle. By this bold 
experiment it was proved beyond doubt that a high 
arterial pressure existed in mammals. Such a direct 
demonstration was impossible in human beings, and for 
150 years after Hales’s experiment palpation of the 
radial artery was the only method by which a physician 
could estimate the normal and abnormal blood pressure 
in man, until von Basch introduced the clinical 
sphygmomanometer in 1883. At Monti’s clinic in 
Vienna von Basch in 1884 made the first systematic 
investigation of blood pressure. Technical improve- 
ments in the construction of sphygmomanometers 
rapidly followed. Riva Rocci in 1896 and Hill in 
1897 adopted the method of circular compression. 
More accurate readings were obtained by the use of the 
wider ‘‘ cuff ’’ which von Recklinghausen employed in 
1901. By these methods the systolic pressure alone 
could be measured ; the modern way of estimating the 
systolic and diastolic pressures by auscultation was 
shown in 1905 by Korotkow. Since that time the 
elaboration of instruments in portable form has kept 
pace with the increasing mechanical ingenuity of the 
modern technician. Yet the observation of the facts 
of raised blood pressure and renal disease, and the 
formulation of the theories to explain these facts, were 
made and propounded by men who had to rely upon 
their sense and their senses only. 

As a result of his classical investigation on albumin- 
uria, Bright formed the conception of systemic vascular 
disease which has been the basis of all subsequent 
work. Looking for an explanation of the cardiac 
hypertrophy in his cases, he suggested in 1837 that 
the altered state of the blood in chronic nephritis ‘‘ so 
affects the minute and capillary circulation as to render 
greater action necessary to force blood through distant 
subdivisions of the vascular system.’’ In 1856 Traube, 
a pupil of Purkinje, from the clinical observation of the 
hard pulse, the large heart with its thrusting impulse 
and loud sounds, and of the signs of renal disease, 
inferred that there was an elevation of blood pressure 
directly dependent on a resistance to the flow of blood 
through the injured kidneys. It was inevitable, there- 





fore, that the attention of numerous workers should be 
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blood pressure: the mechanical obstruction of the kidp 

--the theory put forward by Cohnheim—and the altereq 
quality of the blood. The problems of renal Physiology, 
even now incompletely solved, must then hay 
obstinately obtruded themselves in the way of those 
trying to elucidate the diverse manifestations of q 
damaged kidney. The search for the products of g 
disordered metabolism which might act as_ preggo 
substances began. The idea that the kidney was the 
primarily insulted organ became fixed, until in 187 
Gull and Sutton found that in certain cases the heart 
was large and the arteries thickened in a group of 
patients whose kidneys were healthy. They introduced 
the significant term of ‘‘ arterio-capillary fibrosis.”’ Jy 
his Hunterian Lecture on senile plethora, in 1895, Clifford 
Allbutt gave an account of four cases of “‘ arterial 
hyperpiesis ’’ in elderly persons, the state of whose 
kidneys ‘‘ was consistent with subsequent good health,” 
From this new fact, that high blood pressure could 
exist apart from renal lesions, there arose a doubt as to 
the exact part played by the kidney in the production 
of hyperpiesis in nephritis. The change of front necesg- 
tated new ideas. The kidney could no longer 
regarded as the isolated apex of an invisible triangle, 
The heart, the arteries, and the kidney were regarded 
as one functional unit, the cardio-vascular renal system, 
or (in Osler’s apt analogy) the pump, the tubing, and 
the filter. 

In his lecture printed in this issue of the Journal, 
Professor John Hay writes: ‘‘ You must know your 
man before you tackle his malady.’’ You should alo 
know your organ before you tackle its diseases ; and 
it is this imperfect knowledge of the healthy kidney that 
has, perhaps, offered the greatest obstacle to research, 
The blood pressure depends mainly upon the output of 
blood from the left ventricle and upon the peripheral 
resistance ; of these two factors the latter is thought, 
and logically so, to be the more important in the 
causation of hyperpiesis. Nearly one hundred yeas 
ago Bright thought that the changed quality of the 
blood affected the minute and capillary circulation, 
Twenty-one years ago Clifford Allbutt said _ that 
‘‘ viscosity is at least a vera causa of arterio-fibrosis,” 
adding the pertinent remark that ‘“‘ diffusion and 
osmosis are universal, and govern the balances of 
viscosity.”’ One year ago the researches of Harris and 
McLoughlin led them to the conclusion that viscosity 
of the blood is a causal or contributory factor in high 
blood pressure. The part played by viscosity is still 
unsettled. It seems probable that the increased pet 
pheral resistance, shown by a rise in the diastolic 
pressure, depends upon a throttling down of the blood 
stream at the level of the arterioles. But, since Krogh 
demonstrated the independent activity of capillaries, 
increased interest has been shown in their possible 
influence on blood pressure. Lewis, for example, found 
that constricted capillaries could resist a pressure d 
90 or 100 mm. Hg. Kylin, whose work has not been 
confirmed by all observers in the same field, showed 
that in the acute nephritis after scarlet fever or tonsillitis 
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a rise in capillary pressure preceded the arterial eleva- 
tion and appeared about a week before the albuminuria. 
Irregularity of the capillary pattern has also been 
noticed in cases of hyperpiesia by Miller and Hibener, 
who found also an orderly arrangement of the 
capillaries in chronic nephritis ; the capillary pressure 
in each of the two types they found to be normal or 
subnormal. According to Boas, on the other hand, 
there are two types of hypertension, one with normal 
and the other with increased capillary pressure ; the 
latter, he suggests, may be associated with general 
capillary disease, with glomerulo-nephritis as one part 
of the picture of a generalized disease process. But 
here again the question is unsettled. Many experiments 
have shown that obliteration of the kidney vessels alone 
does not influence the blood pressure. 

Out of a vast accumulation of observations, many of 
them contradictory, it is difficult to say that this or that 
is the cause of hypertension. The numerous terms 
invented indicate the confusion of thought that exists. 
And when all is said and done one is left with the main 
theories proposed during the first half of the nineteenth 
century—the renal, the arterio-sclerotic, and the vaso- 
constrictive theory. The view that vaso-constriction, 
however it may be caused—whether by _ tissue 
metabolites, by pressor substances from the breakdown 
products of protein, by bacterial toxins, or by imbalance 
of the endocrine system—precedes and determines 
medial hypertrophy and intimal degeneration appeals 
to the mind by its logical simplicity. The chief differ- 
ence in attitude between the modern and the earlier 
workers is that now both essential hypertension and 
nephritis are thought to be manifestations of a wide- 
spread vascular disorder. This view has been expressed 
by Geoffrey Evans, who, as a result of his researches, 
concluded that ‘‘ diffuse hyperplastic sclerosis’ shares 
with chronic nephritis and chronic interstitial nephritis 
a common ctiology.”’ 

Perhaps the most important cause of high blood 
pressure is civilization. We tend to accept disease too 
complacently. The fitting of fact into theory fascinates. 
This is healthy, for it stimulates research, but the danger 
often is that men, instead of seeing the wood, let alone 
the trees, may concentrate too long on the leaves. The 
incidence of high blood pressure is increasing. The 
stress and strife of modern life, with its complicated 
economic and social structure, is proving too much even 
for the stoutest arteries. Professor Hay emphasizes the 
importance of the effect of psychological states in 
altering arterial tension. Even in sleep there are 
marked variations. Fear, worry, indulgence in temporal 
pleasures, anxious striving, are all admitted to be 
important contributory factors. If Samuel Butler were 
alive he might suggest that medicines are of no use if 
the emotions are disorganized, and might support his 
thesis by pointing out that where there is disharmony 
between instinctive behaviour, the vegetative nervous 
system and the ductless glands, vicious elevations of 
blood pressure are inevitable. The final synthesis of 
so many facts and theories awaits another Richard 


THE CENSUS FIGURES 

The preliminary report by the Registrar-General, Mr. 
S. P. Vivian, on the 1931 Census of England and 
Wales was published on July 6th. It is divided into 
three parts: an introduction by the Registrar-General 
describing the system employed on April 26th last and 
the difficulties encountered in the work of enumeration ; 
statistical notes on the findings ; and tables, arranged 
geographically, showing population, acreage, and Parlia- 
-mentary electors in 1921 and 1931. The figures 
included in this report are provisional, and relate solely 
to the numbers by sexes of the population both for the 
country as a whole and for an extensive series of local 
areas. This information has been obtained in advance 
of the main statistical operations by so organizing the 
procedure as to permit of the simple figures being 
abstracted locally and summaries rapidly compiled by 
local registrars for assembly at the Census Office. The 
figures are subject to confirmation in the substantive 
Census reports, though, judging by past experience, no 
material discrepancy is anticipated. 

The preliminary returns show that the total popula- 
tion of England and Wales is now 39,947,931, females 
outnumbering males by 1,670,243. This total is the 
largest ever recorded, and the areal density it repre- 
sents—685 persons per square mile—is, with the possible 
exception of Belgium, far higher than that of any 
country of which there is record, and much more than 
double that of most other countries. The 1931 total 
exceeds the number returned at the census of 1921 by 
2,061,232, corresponding to an inter-censal rate of 
increase of about five and a half per cent. Three 
striking features brought out by the figures now 
published are the increase of urban population at 
the expense of rural districts, the growth of Greater 
London and the South of England generally, and 
the enormous decline in the number of births during 
the past ten years. The total births registered were 
more than a million and a quarter fewer than in the 
preceding ten years, and between two and two and a 
half million fewer than those of the last completely 
normal decennium, 1991-11. ‘‘ The full significance 
of the fall will be but dimly appreciated for many 
years to come.’’ As a partial set-off against the 
almost unbroken fall in the birth rate, the deaths 
registered were more than half a million fewer 
than those of either of the two preceding decennia. 
Notwithstanding variations from year to year, the 
standardized death rate—that is, the rate in which 
allowance is made for the age distribution of the 
population—for every individual year from 1921 to 1930 
has been lower than the similar rate recorded for any 
year before 1921. 

The figures comprised in the present report are, as 
we have said, provisional, relating solely to the number 
and sex of the population, and it is too early to draw 
any deductions of real importance from them, or to do 
justice to the many points of interest which emerge. 
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THE CEREBRAL CORTEX DURING UNCONSCIOUSNESS 
By a combined study of the conclusions reached by 
Pavlov and the clinical studies of Kinnier Wilson, 
R. L. Worrall' has attempted to analyse the underlying 
physiological mechanisms of epilepsy, narcolepsy, and 
cataplexy. Pavlov showed that reflexes (‘‘ regulated 
responses to the external world ’’) are of two kinds— 
the unconditioned, and the conditioned. Unconditioned 
reflexes are stable, constant, present from birth, and 
initiated by stimulation of the lower nervous centres. 
Conditioned reflexes, which are cortical in origin, 
unstable, and temporary, depend for their existence on 
the association of their stimuli with those concerned in 
producing reflexes of the lower nervous centres. Con- 
ditioned reflexes, at first generalized, and differentiating 
but little between similar stimuli, later become special- 
ized, the action of those allied stimuli which do not 
coincide with the conditioned stimulus being in time 
obliterated by the process of inhibition. Pavlov demon- 
strated further that there is a constant irradiation and 
concentration of excitation and inhibition around 
various points of the cortex. Excitation of one cortical 
region is followed by inhibition at that site, and also 
im surrounding regions. This ty pe of development of 
inhibition from excitation, and vice versa, was termed 
“ induction ’? by Pavlov, following Sherrington’s ter- 
minology ; it is reciprocal, but inhibition radiates more 
freely than excitation. Stimulation of one point of the 
cortex leads to inhibition of the remainder ;_ this 
‘““ negative induction ’’ of Pavlov is held by Worrall to 
be highly significant in the interpretation of certain 
clinical symptoms. Pavlov asserted that such a spread 
of inhibition over the whole cortex was the basis of 
sleep, and Worrall proceeds to argue that other forms 
of unconsciousness may have a similar neurological 
basis. He explains unconsciousness in epilepsy on this 
basis of irradiation and concentration of cortical excita- 
tion and inhibition, with their mutual and reciprocal 
induction, the return of consciousness after a seizure 
resulting from a concentration of inhibition subsequent 
to its irradiation ; the briefer the period of unconscious- 
ness in a fit, the more rapid is this ensuing concentra- 
tion. He agrees with Kinnier Wilson that the epileptic 
symptoms are probably not due to cerebral vasomotor 
changes. The focal point of stimulation in fits with 
convulsive movement is in the motor area of the cortex ; 
the excitatory process may irradiate to the whole 
cortex with, in cases of unconsciousness, a mutual 
negative induction of inhibition over the rest of the 
cortex. In cataplexy the physiological inhibition of 
the motor cortex results from an emotional stimulus. 
It does not extend beyond the motor area, and so the 
patient does not lose consciousness. Descent of the 
inhibition to the lower motor centres obliterates their 
tonic contractile action, and this continues for a con- 
siderable time. The patient therefore sinks motionless 
and speechless to the ground ; with the subsequent con- 
centration of inhibition he recovers the use of his 
muscles, and the attack ends. In many cases of 
narcolepsy the point of central stimulation, often with 
an emotional cause, is also in the motor area of the 
corte x, but is distinguishable by being the co-ordinating 
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point for slenens seaehan to ee facio- respiratory 
muscles by a separate path, giving rise to ‘‘ involun- 
tary ’’ expression of emotion. For some unknown 
reason a general process of inhibition radiates then over 
the whole cortex. Modifications of this mechanism are 
held by Worrall to explain the occurrence of the transj- 
tional types between narcolepsy and cataplexy. What- 
ever may be the ultimate fate of Worrall’s method of 
approach, this relating of the neurological and psycho- 
logical standpoints does unquestionably hold out a 
hopeful prospect for further investigation of the state 
of unconsciousness. 
GUY’S HOSPITAL REPORTS 

The second quarterly instalment of the Guy’s Hospital 
Reports! contains matter of exceptional interest, even 
for the reader wise enough to let no number of this 
publication pass without at least inspection of its con- 
tents. In 1911 the late Sir Samuel Wilks, in his 
Biographical Reminiscences, recorded the advances in 
medicine made at Guy’s, especially during his teaching 
career there, by epitomizing the articles in these Reports 
from 1836 to 1885. His pupil and admirer, Sir William 
Hale-White, continues the analysis, makes it attractive 
by many personal touches and _ recollections of the 
writers, and recalls the admirable obituaries of members 
of the. staff, particularly those written by the late 
W.H. A. Jacobson and R. Clement Lucas. The present 
instalment of Sir William's historical article carries the 
story on to 1895. In the course of it he pays a fine 
tribute to his contemporary L. C. Wooldridge, who died 
prematurely in 1889, a genius who “‘ seemed to live in 
order to throw light on obscure problems,’’ an inspiring 
teacher who “‘ taught his audience how to think.”’ A 
second noticeable feature in this number is a series of 
articles on the less well-known forms of anaemia ; Dr. 
L. J. Witts, who last year contributed a valuable article 
on simple achlorhydric anaemia, now supplies two 
papers, one on the allied condition of late chlorosis, 
based on eighteen cases ; the other on the syndrome 
of glossitis, dysphagia, and anaemia, often, but 
erroneously from a strictly historical point of view, 
called the Plummer-Vinson syndrome after the two 
workers at the Mayo Clinic, who collected sixty-nine 
cases there in 1922, an earlicr description. having been 
given by Kelly and Paterson three years before. From 
analysis of thirteen cases Dr. Witts concludes that the 
incidence of the syndrome, the anaemia, the digestive 
disturbances, and the nervous phenomena are very 
similar to those of simple achlorhydric anaemia and 
late chlorosis. Dr. R. S. Harrison, who records a case 
of primary aplastic anaemia, due to a_ progressive 
decrease in the power of producing blood, and treated 
by 105 blood transfusions in four years, divides the 
cases into three groups: (1) primary, in which no cause 
can be discovered’; (2) a sequel of other anaemias, such 
as Addison’s pernicious anaemia ; and (3) due to over- 
dosage of x rays, radium, and certain poisons which 
cause degeneration of the bone marrow. Dr. Hurst, 


who obviously inspired these articles, gives an account 


of a woman with severe simple achlorhydric anaemia, 
following gastro- jejunostomy for a_pre- pyloric ulcer, 
who, after improving under large doses of iron, had an 
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acute cerebral attack very similar to lead encephalo- 
athy ; though no similar case has been reported, the 
attack was ascribed to iron poisoning. Mr. W. L. Watt 
and Dr. Knott, in their article on irradiation and 
leukaemia, emphasize the importance for successful 
irradiation treatment of an adequate number of active 
phagocytes in the patient’s blood. Professor G. W. 
Nicholson writes philosophically, and with a wide out- 
look on form and structure, Mr. E. W. Sheaf gives 
his experience of Crile’s treatment of acute appendicitis, 
and Mr. Shaw writes on ocular paralyses in diphtheria. 


STANDARDS OF MEASUREMENT 
The first number of the new volume of Nature 
(July 4th) is distinguished by a supplement containing 
the chief part of the Guthrie Lecture delivered to the 
Physical Society of London by Sir Richard Glazebrook, 
E.R.S., the theme being ‘‘ Standards of measurement: 
their history and development.’’ The eminent physicist 
has given long attention to the subject of standards, and 
his lecture provides a remarkable review of their 
varying history. He begins by commenting on the 
ancient standards of length, on the Olympic cubit— 
from which our foot and inch have probably descended 
_on the Greek foot, the Roman foot, and the British 
foot. -The standard of weight in Sumerian times was 
the mina, * ame the talent, the Alexandrian 
talent form: , isis of Greek, Roman, and Western 
European weignt ‘ntil the advent of the metric system. 
The development of the pound avoirdupois, complicated 
by the.marc of Cologne, gave Britain the Tower or 
Mint pound. Troy weight, of obscure origin, had a 
parallel existence. In the reign of Elizabeth two juries 
examined and fixed standards, and so established the 
modern system of weights and measures. It is note- 
worthy that the first application of science to this 
subject in Great Britain was due to the Royal Society, 
and that in France the members of the Paris Academy 
of Sciences were responsible for the replacement of the 
old French measures by the metric system. Among 
those who introduced accuracy to the standards of this 
country were Graham, Bird, Troughton, Kater, and 
Dr. Hyde Wollaston, and no survey would be com- 
plete without reference to the researches of Miller, Baily, 
and Sheepshanks when the standards were destroyed 
by the fire of 1834. Notable events in recent years 
have been the organization of the International Bureau 
of Weights and Measures at Sévres, and the conference 
on standardization held last year at the Board of Trade 
to discuss the question of inter-Dominion standards. 
So far, confidence has been placed in the permanence 
of a material standard, but since the realization of the 
fact that a wave-length of light of a given frequency 
remains invariable, the International Committee of 
Weights and Measures, at its meeting in 1925, agreed 
in principle to define the unit of length by means of 
this natural standard, if a satisfactory method could 





be devised. With this object in view investigations 
ave been undertaken at the National Physical 
Laboratory, the Reichsanstalt, and at the U.S. Bureau 
fStandards. Hence, there is a prospect that a natural 
tandard of length will in time be generally accepted. 
n electricity transference to natural standards is already 
aking place. It is clear from Sir Richard Glazebrook’s 








able lecture that the quest for the ‘‘ absolute ’’ standard 
is not without a certain romantic attraction, more per- 
ceptible to-day, perhaps, than at any other period in the 
history of the subject. 


OBSTETRICS AND CHILD HEALTH IN THE 
UNITED STATES 

In November, 1930, a White House Conference was 
summoned by President Hoover to consider the possi- 
bility of further advances being made in promoting the 
health of children ; some of the papers of obstetrical 
interest then read are published in the June issue of the 
American Journal of Obstetrics and Gynaecology. This 
conference was the third of a series, the first being held 
in 1909 to deal with the problems of the dependent 
child, and the second in 1919. The first of these had 
as its outcome the establishment in 1912 of a Children’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labour, while the second 
was followed by eight important regional conferences, 
in which discussion of the social and economic status 
of the child was naturally supplemented by considera- 
‘tion of its health and that of its mother. The conference 
in 1930 included fifteen main committees, one of which 
was occupied with questions of medical service. This 
issue of the American Journal of Obstetrics and 
Gynaecology opens with the address of Dr. F. L. 
Adair, chairman of the committee on prenatal and 
maternal care, who comments sadly on the prevailing 
high maternal, foetal, and neo-natal death rates, and 
insists that more attention must be paid to educating 
the public and affording better training for medical 
practitioners, dentists, nurses, and midwives. He 
believes that the best plan would be the extension 
throughout the country of a systematic co-ordination 
of the work of medical practitioners and nurses, asso- 
ciated with a more adequate training of specialists in 
obstetrics and gynaecology. Reference is made in this 
connexion to the setting up of the American Board of 
Obstetrics and Gynaecology which issues certificates to 
approved practitioners. Dr. Palmer Findlay, discussing 
the possibilities of improved undergraduate instruction 
in midwifery, reports the conclusions reached by this 
committee. Unification is recommended of the depart- 
ments of obstetrics and gynaecology in medical schools, 
and in all hospitals affiliated with and controlled by 
the universities. The committee also endorsed the 
recommendation of the American Association of Medical 
Colleges that 5 per cent. of the total hours required 
for medical graduation should be devoted to instruction 
in obstetrics. One subcommittee reported that further 
development of post-graduate training in this branch of 
medicine was imperative, while another subcommittee 
expressed the opinion that ‘‘ the ultimate solution of 
the problem of good obstetrics lies, not in the midwife, 
but in developing a sufficient number of doctors who are 
well trained in the fundamental principles of obstetrics.’’ 
Professor J. O. Polak, presenting the report of a sub- 
committee on prenatal, maternal, and early infant care, 
advocates the establishment of a nation-wide obstetrical 
programme, under the auspices of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the State, and the county. This would involve 
the subsidizing of county hospitals and privately owned 
rural hospitals as obstetrical centres. It is announced 
that a full report of the conference proceedings will be 
published in several volumes. 
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REFRESHER COURSES FOR SHIP SURGEONS 
Following the recommendation of the special committee 
consisting of representatives of the shipping companies, 
the Ministry of Health, the London School of Hygiene 
and Tropical Medicine, the Seamen’s Hospital Society, 
and the British Medical Association,' a programme of 
post-graduate courses for ship surgeons has been formu- 
lated, and lectures and demonstrations began on Monday 
at the Devonport Pathological Laboratory of the 
Seamen’s Hospital Society at Greenwich. The principal 
objects of the course are to enable ship surgeons to 
take a series of ‘‘ refreshers,’’ and for candidates for 
these posts to receive special instruction in — ships’ 
hygiene, Board of Trade requirements, and _ clinical 
subjects in their special application to conditions on 
board ship. The courses of instruction are divided into 
three parts: (1) ships’ hygiene, the Shipping Acts, 
quarantine procedure ; (2) tropical medicine and 
hygiene ; (3) a refresher course in clinical subjects. On 
drawing up the detailed schedule, it was decided that 
Series 2 should take place at the London School of 
Tropical Medicine and the Hospital for Tropical 
Diseases ; that Series 3 should start on July 6th, at the 
Devonport Pathological Laboratory at Greenwich ; and 
that Series 1 should be held during the autumn. A 
common room has been provided at the Dreadnought 
Hospital, immediately opposite the laboratory, for the 
use of the students, and the authorities are providing 
food at reasonable prices for the convenience of all 
attending. The refresher course will comprise a brief 
outline of modern methods of clinical diagnosis and 
treatment, with special regard to the limitations which 
obtain at sea and to the equipment at the disposal of 
a ship surgeon. 


SIR HENRY THOMPSON 
The Urologic and Cutaneous Review, which is pub- 
lished in St. Louis, contains in the issue for June, 1931, 
an interesting account of Sir Henry Thompson, written 
by Mr. George Buckston Browne, who worked with him 
as a private assistant for fourteen years. Sir Henry 
Thompson was a self-made man who came of an artistic 
stock on his mother’s side, for his maternal grandfather 
was Samuel Medley, who painted the well-known 
portrait group of the founders of the Medical Society 
of London. His father kept the village shop at 
Framlingham in Suffolk, and both his parents were 
uncompromising Unitarians, who were so_ strongly 
opposed to science that their son was unable to begin 
his medical studies until comparatively late in life ; 
it was not until he had attained the age of 33 that he 
became house-surgeon to Sir John Eric Erichsen, who 
had then just been appointed to the office of surgeon 
at University College Hospital. At the conclusion of 
his term of office Thompson went into private practice, 
and had the good fortune to marry Miss Kate Loder, 
who was making a handsome income in London as a 
teacher of music. ‘‘ Come to London,’’ she said ; “‘ I 
can keep the fire burning.’”’” They came, took a little 
house in Wimpole Street, and bought a private hansom 
cab. As surgeon to the Marylebone Infirmary Thompson 
saw much of old men as patients, and from his 
experience with them he gained the Jacksonian Prize at 
the Royal College of Surgeons in 1859 for his essay on 
‘‘ diseases of the prostate.”’ The prize brought him 
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Sir James Clark as a patient, and Sir James had lone 
been in Royal favour. Clark caused him to be con, 


sulted by Leopold, King of the Belgians (uncle | 
Queen Victoria) who had suffered much from a stone : 
the bladder. He was operated upon successfully i 
Sir Henry Thompson soon acquired the largest and moy 
lucrative genito-urinary practice, certainly in this 
country, and perhaps in the world. A man of Versatile 
mind, he was an ardent supporter of cremation ; his 
pictures appeared on the walls of the Salon in Paris ang 
the Royal Academy in London ; he was a great Collector 
ot Chinese ware, and_was well known as one of the 
gourmets of the last quarter of the nineteenth centyn 
The paper’is well worth reading, for it is written from 
personal knowledge. We learn from it that Thompson 
never performed a prostatectomy, and Mr. Bucksto, 
Browne says: ‘‘ The late Mr. A. F. McGill of the Leeds 
General Infirmary in 1889 was the first surgeon who 
ever systematically removed all that can be removed of 
an enlarged prostate. I was the first to follow hij 
example in London, and on March 6th, 1893, before 
the Medical Society of London, with Sir Jonathan 
Hutchinson in the chair, I read two cases and showed 
one very successful one, of prostatectomy. I have 
never had occasion to retreat from what I then said 
that the operation, useful and justifiable as it often js, 
is too dangerous to be made a routine operation.” The 
same issue of the Review contains an account of Mr, 
Buckston Browne, illustrated with an excellent portrait 
likeness. 


WINGFIELD ORTHOPAEDIC HOSPITAL 
We have from time to time had pleasure in commenting } 
on the progress of the Wingfield Orthopaedic Hospital 
and of the clinics in Oxfordshire, Berks, and Bucks 
which are connected with it. The annual report for 
1930 is a record of much good work. In looking 
through the list of operations we note with interest that 
the greatest number (85) under any one heading ar 
classed as sequestrotomies, etc., the next largest figure 
being 48 tendon transplantations. These figures are 
evidence of the prevalence of infective bone diseas 
and of anterior poliomyelitis. In the medical report i 
is also stated that there is a small but steady decrease 
in the severity of deformities and diseased conditions, 
owing to the earlier general recognition of disease, 
Were it not for the long waiting list no doubt this 
decrease would be greater still. Like some othe 
hospitals the Wingfield feels the strain of the call upon 
its services in industrial and transport accidents, owing 
to its equipment for the efficient treatment of fractures 
The committee is fortunate in having the support ¢ 
such a generous benefactor as Sir William Mortis 0 
Oxford. 


THE HALF-YEARLY INDEXES 
The usual half-yearly indexes to the Journal and to the 
Supplement and Epitome have been prepared and wif 
be ready shortly ; they will, however, not be issuel 
with all copies of the Journa!, but only to those reade 








who ask for them. Any member or subscriber whi 
desires to have one or all of the indexes can obtal 
what he wants, post free, by sending a_ post-caf 
notifying his desire to the Financial Secretary al 
Business Manager, British Medical Association Hous 
Tavistock Square, W.C.1. Those wishing to receli 
the indexes regularly as published should intimate & 
desire. 
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ACTIVITY OF VITAMIN CONCENTRATES 


The importance of an adequate vitamin supply in the 
diet is now recognized, not only by the medical pro- 
fession, but also by the general public, and therefore 
4 steady demand exists for palatable preparations con- 
taining vitamins in concentrated form. The prepara- 
tion of such concentrates is rendered very difficult by 
certain outstanding properties of vitamins: these are, 
their occurrence in very small quantities, their ready 
destruction by many chemical processes, and _ their 
special liability to lose activity on keeping. These 
properties are all adverse to the preparation on a 
commercial scale of vitamin concentrates that will still 
be active when they reach the public. 

Our knowledge of vitamins is of recent growth, and 
seven years ago, when their chemistry was very im- 
perfectly understood, there was so great a tendency for 
optimism to outstrip probability in the claims made 
regarding the activity of commercial products that this 
Journal arranged for tests to be made of the activity 
of certain widely advertised vitamin preparations. The 
results of these tests, and of similar investigations 
carried out in America, were unsatisfactory, for they 
showed that the makers had in most cases greatly over- 
estimated the activity of their preparations. (Coward 
and Clark, Bratish Medical Journal, January 6th, 1923 ; 
McCollum and Simmonds, Journal of the American 
Medical Association, 1922, Ixxviii, 1953.) Since that date 
many advances have been made in our knowledge of 
vitamin chemistry—for example, the manufacture of 
vitamin D has been achieved ; this can now be pro- 
duced in any quantities desired, and since it is rela- 
tively stable no great difficulty in this case attends 
the manufacture of concentrates. Similarly, the sub- 
stances grouped under the term vitamin B can be con- 
centrated in a fairly stable form. On the other hand, 
the preparation of stable concentrates of vitamins A 
and C still encounters very serious .obstacles, for 
although concentrates of both these vitamins can be 
made which are fairly stable under laboratory condi- 
tions, yet it is a matter of great difficulty to ensure 
continued stability when these concentrates are mixed 
with other foodstuffs. Hence it is not easy to prepare 
for the market a mixture of vitamin concentrates in 
a palatable form which is reasonably stable. 

It is of great importance to the medical profession 
to know whether such preparations can be relied on 
or not, for they are extensively used with the object 
of preventing deficiency diseases. The problem of 
practical importance is not whether the preparation was 
originally made from a highly active vitamin con. 
centrate, but whether this is still active when it reaches 
the patient. 

In view of these facts the Council of the British 
Medical Association considered it advisable to give 
authority for tests to be made to estimate the activity 
of preparations advertised as containing these vitamins. 
Unfortunately, such tests are very laborious and conse- 
quently expensive, and the investigation was therefore 
limited to a few preparations issued by firms of repute, 
upon whom the medical profession might reasonably 
rely. The manufacturers were notified of the proposed 
Inquiry and gave their assent to it. In each case 
samples were bought in the open market. 





METHOD OF TESTING 

The tests were conducted by Dr. K. H. Coward in 
the Pharmacological Laboratory of the Pharmaceutical 
Society. Reasons of space prevent publication of the 
full reports, but the following are some of the essential 
points. The tests were as follows: 


Vitamin A.—Rats were fed on a diet deficient in this 
vitamin until growth ceased ; then a measured ‘quantity 
of the commercial preparation was given to one group 
of rats, and the effect on growth compared with the 
effect of varying quantities of standard cod-liver oil given 
to other groups. The activity of the preparation as com- 
pared with the standard cod-liver oil was thus determined. 


Vitamin D.—Rats were fed on a rachitogenic diet for 
three weeks ; one group was then given the preparation, 
and two other groups were given different quantities of 
standard irradiated ergosterol. After ten days all the 
animals were killed, and the ulnae and radii were 
examined. The potency of the preparation in healing 
rickets, as compared with irradiated ergosterol, was then 
measured. 





Vitamin C.—Guinea-pigs were fed on a basal diet 


‘ deficient in this vitamin, and were given, in addition, a 


dose of either the preparation to be tested or of orange 
juice. After fourteen days the animals were killed, their 
jaw bones were removed, and the roots of the incisors 
examined histologically for signs of scurvy. The degree 
of scurvy was rated at none, moderate, or severe. 
The activity of the preparation in terms of orange juice 
was then measured. 


RESULTS OF TESTS 


The chief conclusions regarding the commercial 
preparations tested are as follows: 


I 


A preparation of cod-liver oil with malt extract, 
advertised as containing vitamins A, B, and D. 

This preparation was tested for content of vitamins A 
and D three months after it had been purchased. The 
tests showed that 15 mg. of the preparation possessed 
a vitamin A content equal to that of 5 mg. of a good 
sample of cod-liver oil, and a vitamin D content of 
40 units per c.cm., whereas the content of a good cod- 
liver oil is 100 units per c.cm. 

The preparation contained 21 per cent. fat, and hence 
the vitamin activity of the fat is as regards vitamin A 
1.6 times, and as regards vitamin D twice, that of a good 
sample of cod-liver oil. 


II 

A food advertised as containing vitamins A, B, C, 
and D. 

This preparation was tested for vitamin C content one 
month after purchase. A daily dose of 5 grams did not 
prevent scurvy in guinea-pigs. A daily dose of 10 grams 
produced partial protection against scurvy, and the pro- 
tective effect was slightly less than that produced by 
3 c.cm. of orange juice. 

A teaspoonful of this product weighs 10 grams, and 
therefore these figures indicate that a daily dose of six 
teaspoonfuls is equivalent in antiscorbutic potency to 
approximately one-quarter of an orange. The dose recom- 
mended by the makers for children is up to one tea- 
spoonful three times a day. This report was referred to 
the manufacturers. They pointed out that the prepara- 
tion had a specific gravity of 1.4, and therefore the report 
implied that 7 c.cm. of the preparation was slightly less 
effective than 3 c.cm. of orange juice, a conclusion which 
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was in very fair agreement with their claim that the 
product contained antiscorbutic vitamin equivalent to half 
its volume of fresh orange juice. 


IIl 

A preparation advertised as containing vitamin C in 
addition to vitamins A, B, and D. 

A daily dose of 10 grams of this preparation afforded 
no protection to guinea-pigs against scurvy. This unsatis- 
factory report was confirmed by an independent test in 
another laboratory, which was arranged by the makers of 
this preparation. The makers have therefore withdrawn 
the claim that this preparation contains vitamin C, and 
their advertisements have been amended accordingly. 


IV 
A food advertised as containing vitamins A, B, C, 
and D. 


This was tested for the potency of its vitamin A and C 
content one or two months after purchase. The vitamin A 
potency of the preparation was found to be equivalent to 
one-quarter of its weight of a good quality cod-liver oil. 
The preparation was nearly four times as heavy as cod- 
liver oil, and hence the vitamin A activity of a teaspoonful 
of the preparation was nearly equal to that of a tea- 
spoonful of cod-liver oil. Tests for vitamin C activity 
gave negative results. A daily dose of 5 grams of the 
preparation produced no measurable antiscorbutic action, 
and the same result was obtained with a daily dose of 
10 grams. 

Copies of the reports were forwarded to the manu- 
facturers of this preparation, who in the course of their 
comments on them said: 


‘Whilst we do claim that contains vitamin C, and, 
therefore, has certain antiscorbutic properties, we have never 
asserted that it is in itself efficient as a cure for scurvy, but 
rather that its vitamin C content renders it of definite value 
in a prophylactic sense. ... A perusal of the report in 
question has led us to devote a deal of study to this subject, 
and we are pleased to advise you that we are taking steps 
to modify substantially the process of manufacture of 
We believe that as a result of these modifications the efficiency 
of the product will be increased.’’ 








DISCUSSION 

The substances tested were not a random sample of 
vitamin preparations ; they were chosen as products 
upon which the medical profession might be expected 
to place reliance. On the other hand, they were tested 
for their content of the most easily destroyed vitamins— 
namely, A and C. 

The results can be considered fairly satisfactory as 
regards vitamin A, for both products tested had an 
activity similar to that of cod-liver oil. This may 
appear to our readers to be a somewhat low standard, 
but, owing to the ease with which vitamin A is 
destroyed, this standard is difficult to attain. 

The three tests for vitamin C were very disappointing, 
for two were completely negative. We may point out 
that there is no reason to doubt that highly active con- 
centrates of vitamin C had been put into these prepara- 
tions, but, unfortunately, they had disappeared during 
the process of manufacture, a result that is extremely 
difficult to avoid. Biochemists have advanced our 
knowledge of vitamin chemistry very greatly during the 


last decade, but the difference between producing results, 


on a laboratory scale and on a commercial scale is 
notorious. 





Concentrates of most of the vitamins can be produced 
in the laboratory, and they are fairly stable if kept 
under ideal conditions. In the case of commercial] 
preparations it would appear that their content of 
vitamin A only equals that of cod-liver oil in the more 
favourable cases, and in the case of vitamin C it would 
appear to be a very difficult problem to produce q 
commercial preparation which contains any of this 
vitamin. Evidently it is difficult for the manufacturing 
chemist even to equal the natural sources of vitamins A 
and C; and, therefore, it is still advisable for the 
medical profession to exercise caution before abandoning 
cod-liver oil and orangé juice as sources of these 
vitamins in infant diets. 

We would again emphasize the fact that the prepara. 
tions tested were chosen as being the most likely to 
yield satisfactory results, and probably a random selec. 
tion would have provided far worse results. We have 
every reason to believe that the manufacturers made 
every endeavour not only to make their preparations 
from active concentrates, but also to put them up in 
a stable form. 

It is evident from the results obtained that the 
problem of preparing on a commercial scale stable 
concentrates of vitamins A and C has not yet been 
fully solved, at any rate in the case of preparations 
put up in the form of foods. 

On this and on other grounds there would appear to 
be a prima facie case for including vitamin con 
centrates within the scope of the Therapeutic Substances 
Act, but there are certain difficulties in recommending 
this at present. The biological tests for vitamins are 
expensive and laborious, and their accuracy depends 
on meticulous attention to fine detail. They yield satis. 


factory evidence regarding gross differences in vitamin 


content, but no general agreement regarding minor 
points in technique has yet been attained, and until 
such agreement is reached it will be difficult to establish 
these tests as legal quantitative criteria. 


ee ee 





England and Wales 





Presentation to Dr. Arnold Lyndon 
On the occasion of his retirement from the post o 
chairman of the Panel Committee, which he has held 
for the past nineteen years, and from that of honorary 
secretary of the Surrey Branch of the British Medical 
Association, which he has held for the past eight years, 
Dr. Arnold Lyndon was presented at the annual meeting 
of the Surrey Branch, held at Croydon on July Ist, with 
a handsome silver rose bowl and a cheque subscribed for 
by his colleagues in the area. In asking the president 
of the Branch to make the presentation, Dr. Morton 
Mackenzie outlined the work that Dr. Lyndon had done 


for the profession during his long life of service, laying 


more particular emphasis on the side of his work connected 
with the B.M.A., and stressing particularly Dr. Lyndon’s 
unfailing courtesy and suavity under all conditions. Dr. 
Bates, the vice-chairman of the Panel Committee, gave al 
account of the work done on this committee, and said how, 
in spite of continued ill-health, Dr. Lyndon continued 10 
devote himself to his duties. Dr. Genge, the president, 
in a few happy words, then made the _ presentation. 
Dr. Lyndon, who was enthusiastically greeted, briefly 


returned his thanks. 
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Instruction in T ropical Medicine and Hygiene 

An important announcement is made by the autho- 
rities of the London School of Hygiene and Tropical 
Medicine in regard to the future post-graduate courses 
of study in tropical medicine and hygiene. The five- 
months’ course of intensive study hitherto in force, fol- 
lowed by examinations, first for the School certificate, 
and then for the diploma of the Conjoint Board of the 
Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, has_ been 
found to impose an undue strain upon candidates. In 
addition, many of the Colonial Governments have found 
it difficult to release their officers for a sufficiently long 
eriod to enable them to combine what is in effect six 
months’ study leave with a much-needed holiday in this 
country. Further, the requirements of the Colonial Service 
have been repeatedly of so urgent a character that for 
recruits about to proceed over-seas there has been a 
demand for a shorter course of instruction than has 
hitherto been possible. The whole situation has now been 
reviewed, and, after consultation with the Colonial Office 
and the Conjoint Board, the School authorities have 
divided the course of study into two parts: Section A, 
a three-months’ course of clinical and laboratory instruc- 
tion, and Section B, a two-months’ course in tropical 
hygiene. Each section has been so designed that it can 
be taken independently of the other, and the Conjoint 
Board is arranging for the dates of the examinations to 
follow closely upon the end of the corresponding course 
of study. The examinations for the School certificate will 
be discontinued, and students will be encouraged to sit 
for the D.T.M. and H.Eng. Application has been made to 
the University of London for recognition of the revised 
course of study as a recognized course for associate 
students, and every student at the School, whether sitting 
for the diploma examination or not, will be entitled to 
apply to the University for a certificate of attendance 
at the recognized course of study. The dates of the 
courses for the session 1931-32 are: 

Section A (Clinical and laboratory instruction).—First 
course: September 29th to December 18th, 1931. Second 
course: January 4th to March 24th, 1932. Third course: 
April 11th to June 30th, 1932. 

Section B (Tropical hygiene).—First course: January 18th 
pagel 18th, 1932. Second course: April 18th to June 


The course of instruction under Section A_ includes 
clinical tropical medicine, applied pathology, medical 
zoology, and elementary bacteriology. Section B com- 
prises instruction in tropical hygiene, including bacterio- 
logy, medical zoology, anthropology, and vital and 
medical statistics. An interesting development in con- 
nexion with the revised course is the establishment within 
the London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine of 
a new division of clinical and tropical medicine, with 
Dr. G. Carmichael Low as director and Dr. P. Manson- 
Bahr deputy director. The instruction in this subject will 
be given in the new division by the medical staff of the 
Hospital for Tropical Diseases and by visiting lecturers. 
In this way the splendid resources of the hospitals of the 
Seamen’s Hospital Society at Endsleigh Gardens, at the 
Albert Docks, and elsewhere become available for clinical 
instruction of the students at the School. It is also 
announced that the course for the University of London 
D.P.H. has been revised so that the period of study 
is now covered by nine months’ whole-time work. A 
further development is the establishment in the School 
of a university chair of medical industrial psychology, 
with Professor Millais Culpin as its first occupant. The 
course for the D.T.M. and H., the revised course for the 
D.P.H., and the course for the diploma in bacteriology 
and other special courses all commence at the end of 





September or the beginning of October. Inquiries should 
be addressed to the secretary of the School at Keppel 
Street, Gower Street, W.C.1. 


Midwives’ Institute Jubilee 
The Incorporated Midwives’ Institute celebrated its 
jubilee on July 4th by a meeting at Bedford College, 
London, at which the proceeds of a jubilee fund, amount- 
ing to £1,889, were presented to Miss Rosalind Paget, the 
treasurer and one of the founders of the Institute, to be 
used as a nucleus for the provision of a new home for the 


work, which has outgrown its present premises at 


Buckingham Street, Strand. A. message was read from 
H.M. The Queen: 


‘‘T congratulate the members on their fine record of 
achievement, which owes much to the life-long devotion of 
the senior member (Miss Paget), under whose inspiration, 
I trust, this noble cause will meet with increasing prosperity. 
The great value to the community of the daily work of 
midwives is inestimable.’’ 


The Marchioness of Salisbury, in presenting the fund 
to Miss Paget, together with a book in which were in- 


‘inscribed the names of the pioneers and founders, said 


that the Institute during the last fifty years had accom- 
plished much for the improvement of maternity services 
and for the increased welfare and status of midwives. 
In the early days everywhere midwifery was in the hands 
of women, though in England, curiously, it was under 
the control of the ecclesiastical courts ; the first licence 
was granted by Bishop Bonner in 1554. As time went on 
and medical men began to take up midwifery practice, 
the midwife’s status deteriorated. The last bishop’s 
licence was issued in 1786. Attempts were made from 
time to time thereafter to awaken the national conscience 
on the subject, but very little was achieved, until, in 


1880, a small body of ladies decided in a quiet way to 


improve the service and to set about obtaining State 
recognition and proper training for midwives. In the 
year (1881) that the Midwives’ Institute, then called the 
Matron’s Aid Society, was founded, it was stated that at 
least seven out of ten births were attended by women, 
most of whom had no training or qualifications. The 
Midwives Act, finally passed in 1902, was preceded by 
the introduction of ten unsuccessful Bills over a space of 
twelve years. Then came the work of training a great 
number of midwives, and in due time the fight to have 
the midwife included with the doctor in the provisions 
of the National Health Insurance Act. Mr. R. C. Elmslie 
presented a gift on behalf of the Chartered Society of 
Massage and Medical Gymnastics, and other gifts. were 
offered in memory of individuals. 

Miss Rosalind Paget, who was described by Miss Edith | 
Pye, the president of the Institute, as ‘‘ the Florence 
Nightingale of Midwifery,’’ gave an address of reminis- 
cence. She spoke first, and gratefully, of the work of | 
the Obstetrical Society of London, which instituted an | 
examination for midwives in 1872, and, by the time the 
Central Midwives Board commenced the State examina- 
tion in 1904, had certified over 10,000 women. The society 
was at one time threatened by the General Medical 
Council that if it continued this procedure its members 
would render themselves liable to a charge of infamous 
conduct in a professional respect. A compromise, how- 
ever, was reached, the principal element of which was 
the abandonment of the beautiful large diploma and the 
substitution of a quite small certificate. Miss Paget paid 
a special tribute to three members of that society— 
namely, Dr. Grailly Hewitt, Dr. Charles Cullingworth 
(the first representative on the Central Midwives Board), 
and Sir Francis Champneys. A good deal of objection 
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was raised in the early days to the term ‘‘ midwife,’’ even 
the pioneers and founders of the Institute. Miss 


by 
Paget mentioned the names of many sympathizers with 
the midwives in their struggle, including members of 
Parliament and members of the medical profession. To 
one official also, the late Sir Robert Morant, first secretary 
of the Ministry of Health, the midwives were deeply in- 
debted for help and encouragement such as they had 
never received from any official before or since. 

Mr. Comyns Berkeley, in proposing a vote of thanks 
to Lady Salisbury and Miss Paget, brought the felicita- 
tions of the Central Midwives Board on the Institute’s 
fifty years of service. 


Medical Superintendent of Hammersmith Hospital. 

After considering fifty-seven applications in response to 
public advertisement for appointment as medical super- 
intendent in the London County Council public health 
department, for duty, in the first instance, at Hammer- 
smith Hospital, and to act, until further order, as 
administrative and medical head of the Hammersmith 
Institution, the Central Public Health Committee is 
recommending to the Council the name of Sir Thomas J. 
Carey Evans, M.C., M.D., F.R.C.S. The position of 
medical superintendent differs from similar positions at 
the other L.C.C. general hospitals in that, when the 
Post-graduate Medical School is established, the medical 
treatment of the patients in the hospital will be in the 
hands of the school medical staff, and the office of medical 
superintendent will be purely administrative. The com- 
mencing salary is £950 a year, rising by annual incre- 
ments of £50 to £1,200 a year, with the use of an 
unfurnished house, plus an additional salary of £100 a 
year so long as the occupant of the post is required to 
act as indicated above at Hammersmith Institution. 


A Medical Visit to Wins'ey Sanatorium 

Winsley Sanatorium, in Somerset, was visited on June 
27th by a large party of medical men and others, includ- 
ing a number from Bournemouth, headed by Dr. Lionel 
Weatherly, who, in 1904, when he was practising in Bath, 
was largely responsible for giving this institution a suc- 
cessful start. The Marquess of Lansdowne, chairman of 
the board of governors of the sanatorium, presided over 
a luncheon, and in a brief speech recalled the history of 
the sanatorium, and the part played by Dr. Weatherly, 
its first chairman. It was opened, he said, originally 
with sixty beds, and now had just upon double that 
number ; in other ways also it had gone on from strength 
to strength. The Marquess of Bath also spoke with 
regard to Dr. Weatherly’s work in the West of England 
spa, and joined in giving him and his friends from 
Bournemouth a hearty welcome. Dr. Weatherly men- 


tioned some of the many difficulties which had to be 
overcome before the institution was brought into 


existence. He said that he decided quite early that such 
an institution could » ahead if it relied on 
philanthropy alone ; it must have the triple basis of 
philanthropy, self-help, and rate aid. Nearly thirty 
years ago he was delegated by the committee to discover 
a site accessible to the three counties interested—namely, 
Somerset, Gloucestershire, Wiltshire—and he 
pushed his way among the bramble bushes on the hill 
above Limpley Stoke he decided that on this spot, one 
of the most beautiful in Southern England, the sana- 
torium should stand ; within three days the agreement 
to purchase the land for £2,000 was signed. The Mayor 
of Bournemouth (Alderman Percy Bright), the chairman 
of the Public Health Committee (Dr. Walter Asten), 
Mr. F. W. Ramsay, F.R.C.S., also of Bournemouth, the 
Mayor of Bath (Alderman J. E. Jones), and Dr. J. D. 
Macfie, senior medical officer of the sanatorium, joined 
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in congratulations to Dr. Weatherly, who acted as the 
veteran host of the occasion. Among others who accom. 
panied the party from Bournemouth were Dr. Edward 
Burstal, the chairman of the Bournemouth Division of 
the British Medical Association, Dr. Mooring Aldridge 
vice-president of the Bournemouth Medical Society of 
which Dr. Weatherly is president, and_ several othes 
medical men. The position and arrangements of the 
sanatorium were greatly admired, especially the well. 
planned gardens, and the innumerable trees which shield 
the sanatorium from the winds. The institution is unde, 
the joint control of the corporations of Bristol and Bath 
and the Wiltshire County Council, and patients are recom. 
mended by the medical officers of these authorities to 104 
of its beds. Patients from a wider area are admitted toa 
certain number of non-maintained beds. None but early 
phthisical cases are taken. 





Ireland 





John Mallet Purser Lecture 

At the Medical School of Trinity College, Dublin, on 
June 26th, Sir Edward Sharpey-Schafer of Edinburgh 
University delivered the inaugural John Mallet Purser 
Lecture, his subject being ‘‘ The new physiology.” jg 
Almroth Wright, honorary Fellow of Trinity College, and 
a former pupil of Dr. Purser, occupied the chair. The 
lectureship was founded in 1930 by Miss Sarah Purser ig 
memory of her brother, who held the chair of Institutes of 
Medicine in the University from 1874 to 1902, and was 
Regius Professor of Physic from 1917 to 1925. The 
chairman remarked that Dr. Purser had been one of those 
critical investigators who were satisfied only by logical 
argument and by conclusive proof. He stood for inte. 
lectual honesty, and it was only through men like him 
that genuine scientific progress was possible. In the course 
of his address Sir E. Sharpey-Schafer referred to the 
great progress that had been made in physiology during 
the last hundred and fifty years, especially in the last 
half-century, and traced the developments that had 
marked the advance from the old to the new physiology, 
dealing with the results of the work of those eminent 
pioneers whose researches and experiments had led to our 
present knowledge of the subject. Details and _ technical 
points were illustrated by a number of interesting photo 
graphic slides. 


Royal Medical Benevolent Fund 

At the annual meeting of the Royal Medical Benevolent 
Fund of Ireland, held recently in Dublin at the Royal 
College of Physicians, it was stated that Dr. Alfred Boyd, 
who has been acting secretary for more than seven years, 
has felt it incumbent on him to resign the post as from 
the end of the financial year. Mr. A. B. Clery, F.R.C.S.1, 
of Dublin has been appointed to the position by the 
central committee, subject to the confirmation of his 
election at the general meeting. The number of grants 
awarded during the year was 87, compared with 83 in 
1928-29. The amount disbursed in grants amounted to 
£2,154, as compared with £2,104 in the previous year, 
the average amount of the grants having risen to 
£24 15s. 2d., an increase of 5s. 103d. The beneficiaries 
included six medical men, fifteen orphans, and sixty-six 
widows. In regard to general revenue, dividends. and 
interest showed an increase of £84. Donations and sub 
scriptions paid through the central treasurcr amounted to 
£218, compared with £196 in 1929--30, and receipts from 
branch treasurers amounted to £482, as against £507 if 
the preceding year. The central committee desires t0 
express its thanks to the Irish- Medical Association for a 
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‘at of £10 ; to the Dublin Clinical Club for a donation 
en 5s. ; and to the Dublin Biological Club for a dona- 
tion of £5. The British Medical Association forwarded 
the sum of £37 8s., being the amount of subscriptions 
collected, and it also remitted £25, being a grant from 
the Medical Insurance Agency. The committee again 
records its thanks to the Association for its valued 
support. It also received £100 from the practitioners 
of Northern Ireland through Professor R. J. Johnstone 
of Belfast, being amount of grant from the funds of the 
Irish Medical Committee, with accrued interest. This 
gift was a generous action carried out in a very gracious 
way. 

Management of County Hospitals 

At a meeting of the Munster Association of County and 
District Medical Officers, held recently in Limerick, reso- 
lutions were passed for submission to the Department of 
Local Government and Public Health advocating closer 
co-operation in the control of hospitals between health 
boards and the medical profession, and suggesting that 
there should be a medical representative on every board of 
health. The association urged that the Government should 
insist on boards of health carrying out their statutory 
obligations in regard to the maintenance of county hos- 
pitals under their control. It also decided that a state- 
ment should be sent to the medical board relating to 
hospitals, with the recommendation that the medical 
officer should be in control of every department, and 
requesting the Minister to issue a circular to that effect 
to every board of health in the country. 





Scotland 





St. Andrews Ambulance Association 
The annual meeting of St. Andrews Ambulance Asso- 
ciation was held in Glasgow on June 29th, under the 
presidency of Lord Provost Sir Thomas Kelly, who 
remarked that the financial position of the association 
was satisfactory. Upwards of 1,500 cases had beea 
carried by their ambulances free of charge, and this fact 
constituted a claim upon the public. During the past 
year 702 first-aid classes and 57 nursing classes had been 
held by the association ; of the 13,089 pupils who hed 
received instruction, 11,150 had qualified. Referring to 
the question of motor accidents, the Lord Provost said 
that it was satisfactory to observe that this type of 
accident had shown a tendency to diminish during the 
last three or four months, and it was evident, therefore, 
that the abolition of the speed limit had not been 
attended with any bad consequences. According to the 
report 36,635 calls were made on the ambulances of the 
association during the past year, while the total number 
of patients conveyed since the formation of the asso- 
ciation was well over half a million. During the year, 
1,784 cases of accidents in which motor vehicles were 
involved were attended. Of these 590 were due to 
private cars and taxis, 460 to commercial motors, 427 to 
motor buses, and 307 to motor cycles. In many cases 
these accidents happened in the country, some distance 





risen 10 
eficiaries 





from the city, and had entailed a heavy cost to the 
association. The number of motor ambulance wagons 


at present in operation was 77, of which 13 were stationed 
Glasgow and 64 in other centres throughout Scotland. 


Extension of Edinburgh Blind Asylum 
A new administrative building of the Royal Blind 
sylum and School in Gillespie Crescent, Edinburgh, com- 
tising a board room, offices, and showroom, was opened 
y the Countess of Haddington on June 27th, under the 
residency of Lord Provost Sir Thomas B. Whitson, who 











—_——. 


appealed to the public to give more orders for work made 
by the trained blind workers. The Rev. Dr. Burns 
explained that in 1923 the industrial department of the 
institution had been transferred from the building in 
Nicholson Street, which it had occupied for over a 
hundred years. The Blind Persons Act (1920) had placed 
upon local authorities the responsibility for the welfare 
of the blind, and the Corporation of Edinburgh had 
wisely chosen to make use of the existing agencies. In 
1926 the number undergoing training in the industrial 
department was 29, while at the present time it was 90. 
This increase had made it necessary to increase the accom- 
modation from time to time, and a basket shop, a new 
bedding department, a new mat shop, extensive stores, 
and now new office accommodation had been provided. 
If the public would support the institution by purchasing 
more articles from it, it would be possible to engage those 
who were being trained as ordinary workers. The 
Countess of Haddington, in declaring the building open, 
also appealed for work, which was now, she said, the 
main requisite of the institution. 


Edinburgh Health Report 

The annual report on the health of Edinburgh by 
Dr. John Guy, medical officer of health for the city, 
which has just been issued, points out that the popula- 
tion of the city for the year 1930 was some 13,000 
in excess of the Registrar-General’s estimate—namely, 
425,951. The causes of death in the city are described 
as forming an interesting medico-sociological study. No 
deaths resulted from typhus or small-pox, and only two 
deaths are recorded from enteric fever. Tuberculosis 
continued to diminish ; the death rate from this cause— 
0.78 per 1,000—is the lowest yet recorded, and compares 
very favourably with the rate of 1.26 per 1,000 of eighteen 
years ago. The number of deaths due to cancer during 
the year was 716, the death rate from this disease having 
increased from 0.8 per 1,000 in 1898 to 1.7 per 1,000 in 
1930. In regard to infectious disease, 1,102 cases of 
diphtheria were notified during the year, with 71 deaths ; 
of scarlet fever 1,278 cases were notified, with 8 deaths, 
the type of scarlatina being very mild. There was a 
widespread epidemic of measles, and although only the 
first case occurring in a household was notified, there were 
7,182 notifications, with 106 deaths. The infantile mor- 
tality rate for the year was 82 per 1,000 births, and the 
number of maternal deaths 59, an increase of 8 compared 
with the figure for 1929. In the venereal diseases depart- 
ment 5,503 new patients were examined at the various 
centres, this figure representing a decrease of 410 on the 
number for the previous year. The death rate for the 
city was 14.2 per 1,000, compared with 14.3 in Glasgow, 
15.9 in Dundee, and 13.1 in Aberdeen. Public health 
expenditure in the past year was £230,234, while mental 
deficiency and lunacy costs amounted to £92,897. 

The report of the sanitary department for 1930 by 
Mr. Alan W. Ritchie, chief sanitary inspector, comments 
on the increase of overcrowding in the city, smoke abate- 
ment, and other matters concerning health. With regard 
to housing, it is stated that no new clearance schemes 
were promoted during 1930, although a large amount of 
preparatory survey work was carried out, and various 
areas throughout the city were classified as suitable 
clearance areas. The number of houses so affected was 
5,199, including 1,444 in the Canongate ward, where 
there were the worst houses in the city. In this area the 
evils resulting from haphazard and indifferent planning 
were readily apparent, and many of the houses were in a 
dilapidated condition. A _ building programme under 
which the local authority would build 1,500 houses each 
year for three years would materially facilitate the re- 
housing of persons whose houses were condemned. 
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Attention is drawn to the objectionable practice of 
depositing refuse in cellars, vacant houses, and other odd 
corners. During the year 3,764 accumulations of garbage 
and filth had been removed by the cleansing department 
after warnings had been given to the occupiers concerned. 


During the year 1,360 cases of overcrowding were, re- 
corded ; of these overcrowded houses 866 were of one 


apartment and 474 of two apartments. It is pointed 
out that hitherto overcrowding has been determined on a 
space standard—namely, an allowance of 400 cubic 
feet per person, irrespective of age. As the result of 

survey of 1,395 houses, with a population of 6,051, it 
was found that only 59 of the houses were overcrowded 
according to the cubic space standard, while no proper 
sex separation existed in 275 houses ; in 417 houses there 
were more than two persons per room. Lodgers were 
kept in 98 cases, and subtenants in 96, thus greatly in- 
fluencing the extent of the congestion. With regard to 
smoke abatement, it is pointed out that this is one of the 
most serious problems now confronting sanitarians. The 
report states that in its efforts to reduce the smoke of 
Edinburgh to a minimum, the public health department 
has been well supported by industrialists and owners of 


cubic 


public buildings, who have readily given effect to 
suggestions made. 
Correspondence 





MORTALITY FROM TUBERCULOSIS 
S1r,—The above phrase forms the heading of an inter- 
esting article in the Journal of June 27th (p. 1127). Un- 
fortunately the word ‘‘ mortality ’’ has acquired no exact 
scientific meaning. Sometimes it is used as the equivalent 
of the term ‘‘ death rate,’’ at other times it is used 
as the equivalent of “ mortality.’’ Each of these 
terms, ‘‘ death rate ’’ and, mortality,’’ has an 
exact connotation ; the word ‘‘ mortality ’’ by itself has 
not. The following are examples of the confusion arising 


case 


‘ 6 
Case 


6é 


from the use of this vague word “‘ mortality.”’ 

1. Osler’s Principles and Practice of Medicine, 
McCrae (tenth edition, p. 71), referring to scarlet fever, 
reads: ‘‘ In Boston from 1894 to 1903 the ratio of 
cases per 10,000 ranged from 45.80 to 16.18, and the 


” 


mortality from 3.94 to 0.60. Could anyone from reading 
this be sure whether the last two figures had reference 
to 19,000 of the population, or to. 100 of the cases? 

2. Last year a candidate for the D.P.H. asked 
in an oral examination, ‘What is the mortality 
from tuberculosis?’’ He thought “‘ case mortality ”’ was 
meant, and he had no answer ready. The examiner 
probably meant ‘‘ death rate’ ; and, if he had said so, 
the candidate could have answered him.—I am, etc., 


June 


was 


30th. Joun R. GILLESPIE. 


Belfi ist, 


PERNICIOUS ANAEMIA 
Srr,—From time to time I have noticed references in 
medical literature to the failure of certain cases of 
pernicious anaemia to respond to treatment with prepara- 
There are apparently three main 


T{OG’S STOMACH IN 


tions of hog’s stomach. 
reasons for this: 

1. The preparation may be inactive. It is extremely 
important that an active preparation of hog’s stomach 
should be used. During the last two years I have 
examined some twelve different preparations offered for 
sale in this country, and I propose to publish particulars 
of the results obtained at a future date. The products 


were administered to patients suffering from pernicious 


anaemia in the wards of the Manchester Royal Infirmary. 





The value of each preparation in he treatment , 
pernicious anaemia was assessed from its influence on 4 
reticulocyte response and also the alteration (if 
observed in the blood counts. In brief, the results shows 
that only four of these preparations examined were agf 
and suitable for the satisfactory treatment of cases / 
pernicious anaemia. It is necessary to bear in mind 4 
fact that the price of any of these preparations is not 
criterion of the activity. The cost varies from 8%, q 
to 48s. per pound. Three of the four active preparatigy 
may be obtained at a reasonable cost to the patient, 

majority of the more expensive preparations Of hoe: 
stomach are unsuitable and inactive ; it is therefore j imp, 
tant that when hog’s stomach is prescribed an acting 
preparation should be used. 

2. The treatment may be inadequate. However actip 
the preparation may be it is essential that at least oy 
ounce by weight should be given daily until the }j 
count has returned to normal, when the dose nay if 
reduced. 

3. The condition may 
Addisonian anaemia.—I am, 


uA 


be 
etc., 


aplastic rather thy 
Joun F. WILKINSON, 


Director, Laboratory of Clinical Investigations 


July 4th. 
and Research, Manchester Royal Infirmary, 


MICROCEPHALY 

Srr,—The answer to Dr. Noel Burke’s further query 
is in the affirmative. Long before mental deficiency was 
ever heard of, craniologists in many parts of the wor 
had divided crania, according to their size, into micp 
cephalic, mesocephalic, and macro- or mega-cephalic, and 
they have done so because, as Quain’s Anatomy States, 
‘ the capacity of the cranium affords the most conveniett 
indication of the development of the brain.’’ The saw 
applies to the living head, though the methods of deter 
mination necessarily differ for the quick and the dea 
These distinctions cannot be detected in_ their fine 
gradations by the naked eye, but require instruments ¢ 

























precision. It is, then, not I who use a “‘ type nam 
with a new meaning,’’ but rather that “‘ majority 


students ’’ who may possibly have overlooked some @ 
these craniological distinctions. My own experience, ft 
whatever it may be worth, has convinced me that ifr 
graft on to existing clinical methods some of these anthn 
pometric facts, together with even more recent discover 
in the ancillary sciences of embryology, neuropathology 
and _ statistical science, the study of mental deficieng 
becomes intensely fascinating and, I think, more hopefil 
‘“ Type names ”’ in mental deficiency, like many 0 
historical landmarks in medicine, have played their 
and done it well, but the day is not now far distant w 
they will necessarily have to be replaced by newer 
truer ideas.—I am, etc., 
RicHarp J. A. Berry. 


Stoke Park Colony, Stapleton, 


Bristol, July 6th. 


THE CEREBRO-SPINAL FLUID 

Srr,—The article on a cerebro-spinal fever outbre 
in the Royal Air Force by Whittingham, Kilpatrick, a 
Griffiths, which appeared in the Journal of June 27th, he 
interested me, but on page 1103 there is a_ stateme 
with which I cannot find anyone to agree: 

‘*Cases of meningismus had clear, sterile 
fluid, with a Jow cell count (about 10 cells per 
practically normal albumin content (0.03 to 0.05 

It is surely recognized that the protein consists | 
albumin (fine molecules), 0.02 per cent. ; pseudoglobil 
(medium molecules), 0.003 per cent. ; and_ euglobil 
(large molecules), 0.0005 per cent. Beyond 0.025 ff 
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cent. there is a definite abnormal protein content of se 
cerebro-spinal fluid. The Maudsley Hospital (Lonc “ 
University) holds perhaps the widest limits of — 
tion, and its figures are 0.01 to 0.025 per cent., muerete 
some authorities hold that normal can be definitely shown 
to be constantly 0.02 per cent. precisely. a 

In view of the statement made that 0.03 to 0.05 per 
cent. is practically normal, it would be interesting to 
know what other factors were ascertained in these cases— 
as, for example, the Lange curve—remembering that » 
disease not only is the amount of protein increased, but 
the proportion of albumin to globulin may be greatly 
decreased. Thus in tabes and meningitis, with an increase 
of total protein, the proportion of albumin to globulin 
may become 3-4 of albumin to 1 of globulin (normal 
7 to 1), while in general paralysis of the insane the 
proportion is 1-2 to 1, and the euglobulin may show 
as much as a thirtyfold increase. The Lange colloidal 
gold reaction, being probably associated with this globulin 
increase, becomes more intense as the globulin proportion 
increases ; it is this increase in the large molecules which 
causes the precipitate in the Lange test (euglobulin comes 
down). 

It would also be of interest to know the chloride 
content (normal 0.75 to 0.73), which is reduced from 
0.7 to 0.6 in meningitis, and also the sugar content 
(normal 0.05 to 0.09), which is reduced from 0.02 to nil in 
cerebro-spinal meningitis. Again, the pressure was not 
stated—for example, as recorded with Greenfield’s cerebro- 
spinal fluid manometer (probably the most reliable)—and 
the number of drops which came out per second (reckon- 
ing normal as one drop per second) ; also the colour of 
the cerebro-spinal fluid. Seeing that above 6 cells per 
cmm. (and 1 to 5 is normal) is always considered 
abnormal, I take it that ‘‘ low cell count ’’ should read 
“relatively low cell count for this condition.’”’ 

I feel sure that this further information in these cases 
would be most instructive.—I am, etc., 








LC.C. Mental Hospital, Colney ALEXANDER CANNON. 
Hatch, June 27th. 


TREATMENT OF DYSMENORRHOEA 

Sir,—I should like to endorse what Dr. Curtis Webb 
says about the treatment of dysmenorrhoea by electro- 
therapy in your issue of June 20th. Diathermy applied, 
as he suggests, from front to back through the pelvis is 
of undoubted benefit. When the hymen is supplanted 
I prefer a metal vaginal electrode and a metal belt round 
the waist, but what I find most successful is a course of 
static wave treatment. A tube-shaped metal electrode is 
inserted into the rectum. The static wave acts as a 
general tonic to the pelvic organs, exciting cellular 
Massage and phagocytosis, relieving congestion and stasis. 
At the same time it has a markedly beneficial effect in 
certain forms of constipation. 

Static wave current is contraindicated if sepsis of the 
genital tract is present. In such a case surgical treatment 
might be indicated, but in cervicitis and endocervicitis 
intrauterine zinc or copper ionization (15 to 20 ma. for 
fifteen or twenty minutes twice a week), as taught by my 
father, the late Dr. Samuel Sloan, followed by diathermy, 
seems preferable to dilatation and curettage, the results 
of which are often disappointing. 

The combination of endocrinology with electrotherapy 
has given permanent relief to many women afraid of 
Operation who, before these methods were adopted, would 
have been condemned to suffering and disability, year 
after year, for one or two days every month.—I am, etc., 


ELIZABETH SLOAN CHESSER, M.D. 
London, W.1, July Ist. 
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Sir,—In reply to Dr. Kennedy’s very reasonable 
request for figures to substantiate my statements with 
regard to the treatment of dysmenorrhoea by exercise, 
I should like to point out that I can hardly make a 
letter, commenting on some statements by Mr. Venn 
Dunn, a medium for publishing the results of cases during 
nineteen years of practice. Nor could I, in the time 
available, produce such statistics. I have, however, 
made a rapid survey of my notes on 100 cases of dys- 
menorrhoea in women between the ages of 18 and 32 
treated by exercise. Of these, 48 were severe cases, 43 of 
whom subsequently had painless periods, and 5 were 
relieved. Of the 52 milder cases, 49 became free from 
all disability and 3 were relieved. In scanning these 
notes I found that I had, during the same period of time, 
seven cases of failure. Five had slight pains only, and 
would not attempt the exercise. Two with severe dys- 
menorrhoea tried them once, but felt no better and did 
not continue. One of these, however, got much relief 
from hot baths. 

I will not occupy further space with details, but I must 
explain that, as stated in published papers, I use the 
term dysmenorrhoea to include “‘ suffering of any kind 


‘associated with the menstrual period,’’ whether it be 


intense pain or merely a form of malaise. With this 
interpretation of the word dysmenorrhoea I presume that 
most women with a medium-sized general practice would 
see, at the least, twenty-five such cases during the year, 
and accumulate 100 cases in a few years. Naturally, only 
the severer cases find their way to the gynaecologists. 

May I add, in reply to private- correspondents, that 
I find exercises involving bending, swaying, and crouching 
movements the most efficacious, but they must be con- 
tinued until a feeling of warm glow is produced, and, in 
obstinate cases, they may have to be repeated two or 
three times on the first day of the period for a few 
months.—I am, etc., 

Cheltenhani, July 6th. Arice E. Sanperson Cow. 





TOXICITY AND FATAL DOSE OF TURPENTINE 

Sir,—-In Taylor’s Principles and Practice of Medical 
Jurisprudence (eighth edition, 1928, vol. ii, p. 839) I find 
the following: 


Toxicity and Fatal Dose.—Turpentine cannot be said to be 
very toxic. It may irritate the stomach as a primary effect, 
and after absorption it has a specific influence on the kidneys, 
causing irritation which may lead to inflammation. We are 
unable to find a recorded case of fatal poisoning by turpentine 
in an adult, so that the fatal dose must remain with the 
records (infra) in children. 


On April 3rd, 1931, an adult male, aged 39, drank 
six ounces of spirits of turpentine, and after doing so 
collapsed and died. He was an alcoholic, and was 
recovering from a drinking bout. On making a_post- 


‘mortem dissection over four ounces of turpentine were 


found in his stomach. This fluid was as clear as when 
he drank it. The lining of the stomach was completely 
macerated, and lying in small pieces in the gastric cavity. 
The wall of the stomach felt like leather, due to the action 
oi the turpentine. 

In view of the above statement in Taylor’s Medical 
Jurisprudence, and not having heard of, or come across, 
a fatal case of turpentine poisoning in an adult, I am 
recording this case as one of interest, for there is no 
doubt that the direct cause of this man’s death was the 
turpentine he drank.—I am, etc., 


Francis P. MAITLAND, 
Bulawayo, June 2nd. Senior Government Medical Officer, 
Southern Rhodesia. 
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‘* KLEBS-LOEFFLER BACILLI IN WAR WOUNDS ” 

Sir,—In the Journal of March 28th, under Memoranda, 
you published a note by Dr. J. F. D. Shrewsbury, 
bacteriologist in the University of Birmingham. This is 
most interesting, as a good many public health authorities 
diagnose and quarantine for diphtheria on the morpho- 
logical appearance of the suspected Klebs-Loeffler bacilli, 
after a short period of incubation on Loeffler’s medium. 
The following facts, although well known to bacterio- 
logists, have not yet permeated to the textbooks in 
general use. 

During the year 1918 the Canadian hospitals in England 
were startled by the news that 50 per cent. of the wounds 
of returning soldiers were infected with diphtheria bacilli. 
The matter appeared to be a very serious charge, as the 
examinations in Canada had been carried out by expe- 
rienced hbacteriologists. The problem was immediately 
investigated, and after thousands of cultures had been 
taken the pathologists of the Granville Canadian special 
hospital in Buxton, Derbyshire, Drs. Janes, Thomas, and 
myself came to the conclusion that from an academic 
standpoint it was practically impossible to diagnose Klebs- 
Loeffler bacilli without testing for toxins in cultures by 
injection into guinea-pigs. We found strains that answered 
all the known tests on the various sugars, but in the end 
failed to produce toxins. The solution of our problem in 
those war days was greatly handicapped by the poor and 
uncertain quality of the sugars available. 

Our conclusions were that no matter what morpho- 
logical resemblances or sugar reactions a culture produced, 
it could not be called a culture of Klebs-Loeffler bacilli 
unless it produced definite and fatal toxins for the guinea- 
pig. Full particulars are available in the War Office 
Reports.—I am, etc., 

KEITH M. B. Simon, M.B., 

Port-au-Prince, Haiti, June 9th. D.P.H.Lond. 





CATHETER LIFE 
Srr,—I can record a case of catheter life even longer 
than that of Dr. Judson Bury’s patient. The man was a 
parson who died when he was 74, after having passed 
a catheter daily for fifty-four years. The history he gave 
was that while an undergraduate at Cambridge he 
was seized with what was probably transverse myelitis 
after very strenucus rowing. His legs were completely 
paralysed and he lost control of the sphincters. His legs 
so far recovered that he was able to walk with a shuffling 
gait with the help of two sticks. But in all his long 
life he never afterwards once passed urine naturally. He 
used a lubricant for his catheter now and then ; sometimes 
he passed it without any, and sometimes he spat on it. 
He had had orchitis and cystitis many times, but told me 
that the passage was now so hard that nothing troubled 
him. I saw him only when he was an old man ; he died 
of cancer of the rectum.—I am, etc., 
Yattendon, Berks, July 4th. F. A. Broprrss. 








The Services 


COMMISSIONS IN THE R.A.M.C. 
Twenty-five permanent commissions in the Royal Army 
Medical Corps are being offered to qualified practitioners, 
under 28 years of age, registered under the Medical Acts. 
There will be no entrance examination, but candidates will 
be required to present themselves in London for interview 
and medical examination. At the same time, a_ certain 
number of temporary commissions, under similar conditions 


as regards age and qualifications, will also be offered. Appli- 
cations should reach the War Office not later than July 20th. 
All information as to conditions of service and emoluments 
may be obtained from the Under-Secretary of State, The 
War Office (A.M.D. 1), Whitehall, S.W.1. 


UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

At a meeting of the University Court, held on July Ist Lond 
Macmillan presiding, intimation was received that. the lat 
Mr. J. F. H. Knight had bequeathed to the Universit : 
moiety of his residuary estate after the determination ¢ 
certain trusts and the payment of certain’ legacies, The 
bequest, which is for the turtherance of teaching and research 
in the University, was accepted. Its value is expected to }y 
in the neighbourhood of £25,000. 

The Semon Lecture, entitied ‘‘ The relative value of radio. 
therapy in the treatment of cancer of the upper air Passages,” 
will be given by Mr. Douglas Harmer at the House of the 
Royal Society of Medicine on Thursday, November 5th 
at 5 p.m. 

Dr. Kenneth Eckenstein, Deputy Esquire Bedell since 
1920, has been appointed Esquire Bedell in succession to 
Dr. H. E. Vincent, resigned. 


Lonpon ScHoor OF HYGIENE AND TROPICAL MEDICINE 
The following have successfully passed the school examina. 
tion at the termination of the ninetieth term (February- 
July): 


*H. W. H. McClelland (winner of ‘‘ Duncan’’ Medal), *W, 4 
Burnett, *C. H. Howat, *J. A. Rosset, *E. C. Vardy, E. § 
Adderley, E. E. Barnett, R. V. Bowles, R. N. Brandwood, C. J, 
Brink, R. Caldera, H. P. Chaudhuri, H. D. Cronyn, B. R. Das 
K. Edmundson, A. J. Johnson, F. B. Khambatta, T, Langan, 
S. H. Moore, E. Morris, R. Nicklin, P. J. O'Shaughnessy 
A. Papadakis, N. C. R. M. Perumal, P. B. Lee Potter,’ J, L 
Razdan, ©. Rosset, V. Sivalingam, M. H. Steyn, M. M. Syddig 
J. Taylor, R. W. van Cuijlenburg, F. A. Viapree, L. A. F. Wiley 
A. W, Williams. 

* Passed with distinction. 


UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 
A degree ceremony took place in St. George’s Hall o 
Saturday, July 4th. 
The following candidates have been approved at the exam- 
inations indicated : 


M.D.--S. Alstead, R. E. Horsfall, E. D. Irvine, J. Lobman, 
Co as. G. Peart: 

M.B., Cu.B.—' *T. L. Hughes, ?*W. J. Chisnall, 77 A. L. Potter 
Part III (1923 Regulations) : M. L. Wautman. Part B (1924 Regula 
tions): H. T. Cank, L. M. Crooks, W. S. Diggle, H. G. Evans 
I. Harris, J. H. Hughes, O. V. Jones, W. W. Laughland,. T. £, 
Lennon, H. F. Loewenthal, A. J. Martinez, P. B. Moroney, 
J. Sytner, J. V. Tollington, Winifred Walls, A. R. Williams, 
D. I. A. Williams, A. Wynroe. Part A (1924 Regulations): 
"“H. Ackers, *D. G. W. Brown, ‘W. Bullock, Mervyn H. Clark, 
H. L. Davies, *W. S. Davies, *J. R. Eatough, °F. R. Edwards, 

F. Foulkes, *G. R. Griffith, H. G. Hanley, A. J. Helfret, 
r. P. J. Higgins, D. J. Hoskinson, °F.’ R. Jones, *A. S. Ken, 
Nancy LL. Lewis, Margaret Mewton, °M. H. Papperovitch, E. Parry, 
R. G. Reid, T. G. Richards, Beatrice L. H. Sergeant, A. L 
Smallwood, *Edna L. Smart, K. W. Stroude, D. Wainwright, 
V. J. Woodward, R. F. Wynroe. Passed in separate subjects: 
J. Amos (special pathology, pharmacology, and general thera 
peutics), H. V. Corbett (forensic medicine and toxicology, pharma- 
cology, and general therapeutics), G. R. Critien (forensic medicine 
and toxicology), Eva Macdonald (public health), E. Taylor (public 
health), G. E. Thomas (special pathology, pharmacology, and 
general therapeutics), J. L. Williams (public health). 

D.P.H.—Part I: Enid M. Hughes, D. H. Williams, Mary G. T. 
Williams. Part II: A. C. Briffa. 

Diptoma in Tropicat Mepicine.—J. A. IX. FitzGerald. 

Drptoma IN Tropicat HyaGiene.—F. E. Camps, E. R. Gauld, 
Kx. T. Moir, M. Salah el Din, G. Verghese. 

1 First-class honours. 

2 Second-class honours. 

3 Distinction in surgery, obstetrics, and gynaecology. 

‘ Distinction in forensic medicine. 

5 Distinction in public health. 

® Distinetion in pharmacology and general therapeutics. 

7 Distinction in obstetrics and gynaecology. 

The following fellowships, scholarships, and prizes have beea 
awarded in the Faculty of Medicine: 

Lady Jones Research Fellowship in Orthopaedic Surgery : Dt 
E. N. Wardle. John Rankin Fellowship in Anatomy: Dr. G. W. 
Causey. Johnston Colomal Fellowship in Biochemistry : Dr. R.W. 
Brookfield. John W. Garrett International Fellowship in Bactent 
logy : Dr. Honora J. Twomey. Holt Fellowship in Pathology: 
Dr. D. H. Collins. Holt Fellowship in Physiology : Dr. C. LG 
Pratt. Thelwall Thomas Fellowship in Surgical Pathology : Dr. 
R. A. Furniss. Robert Gee Fellowship in Human Anatomy : T.% 
Lennon. Samuels Memorial Scholarship (Medicine): Dr. CH 
Birch. Samuels Memorial Scholarship (Surgery) : Dr. M. Silverstone 
Unversity Graduate Scholarship in Medicine: A. S. Kerr. Jol 
Rankin Exhibition in Practical Anaiomy: Divided — betweet 
Margaret F. Procter and M. M. Wallis. Owen T. Williams Prae: 
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aghes. George Adami Prize in Pathology: A._S. Kerr. 
LS i Oe nicherion Prize in Anatomy: B. Bland. Torr Gold 
hue Margaret F. Procter. William Mitchell Banks Bronze 
Medi : A < Brewer. Gold Medal in Public Health : FE. R. Jones; 
i e accessit, A. S. Kerr. Silver Medal in Pharmacology : 
po renderson. Silver Medal in Forensic Medicine and Toxicology : 
A S, Kerr ; proxime accesserunt, W. S. Davies and J. R. Eatough. 
Kanthack Medal: A. S. Kerr. 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 

At a congregation of the University of Birmingham, held on 
July 4th, the following degrees were conferred : 

M.D.—A. C. R. Walton (with honours), G. H. Knight, H. J. 
Williams. . 

‘H.W }. Gore. e 

Mea BtH. N. Gregg, *A. G. W. Whitfield, F. H. C. 
Beards, J. A. R. P. Cant, W. S. Coltart, H. L. N. Davies, R. J. 
de Carteret, T. A. S. Kennerlev, Nancy Laughton, H. J. Riley, 
E. Rudkin, M. H. Sherwell, R. B. Fitz-A. Usher-Somers. 

The following scholarships and prizes have been awarded: 








Oucen’s Scholarships: (Ehird year) R. M. Case, (fourth year) 
es. Whitehouse, (fifth year) A. H. Barber, (final year) H. N. 
Gregg. Ingleby Scholarship: (Final year) H. N. Gregg. _ Arthur 
Foxwell Memovial Medal: (Final year) H. N. Gregg. Sampson 
Gamgee Memorial Medal for Surgery: (Final year) A. G. W. 
Whitfield. Priestley Smith Prize for Ophthalmology : (Final year) 
A. G. W. Whitfield. Russell Memoviel Prize: R. W. C. Murray. 
Peter Thompson Prize in Anatomy : (Vhird year) Phyllis M. Bali. 
* With second-class honours. {f Distinction in medicine and in 
midwifery and diseases of women. 
UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM 

At a convocation held on June 30th, the honorary D.C.L. 
degree was conferred upon Dr. Robert Muir, F.R.S., professor 
of pathology in the University of Glasgow. 

The following medical degrees were conferred on July Ist: 
M.D.—G. McCoull, T. S. Severs. 





VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
The following candidates have been approved at the exam- 
inations indicated : 

Cu.M.—A. A. Davis. 

Firat M.B., Cu.B.—*§QT. S. Heslop, + ¢!!}@Nancy N. Carter, 
43. €.. Smith, ¢§G. G. E. Smyth, F. Cort, H. B. Craigie, P. M. 
Crowe, F. Livesey, Edith A. Longson, €J. P. Longworth, S. Mills, 
G. Ramage, J. Scully, B. Stone, I. Sutton, K. Todd, C. H. T. 
Wade. (Part I-—-Fovensic Medicine and Hygiene and Preventive 
Medicine): Nancy Anderson, S. S. Andrew, F. Bagot, A. S. Beer, 
Kathleen M. Boves, M. M. Cohen, Patience Craig, A. W. Davies, 
B. Finkleman, B. Gold, C. H. Grav, D. L. Griffiths, C. C. Hurst, 
M.C. G. Israels, J. D. Lendrum, W. A. B. Nicholson, H. C. Palin, 
J. S. Parkinson, C. FE. B. Rickards, B. Sheehan, S. -Sutton, 
R. Whittaker, D. J. Williams, R. V. Wright, P. Zimmerman. 


* First-class honours. |, Distinction in.surgery. 
t Second-class honours. § Distinction in medicine. 2 
{ Distinction in obstetrics. € Distinction in forensic medicine. 





UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD 
The following candidates have been approved at the examina- 
tion indicated : 
M.D.—E. S. Clayton, J. N. Gale 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS OF ENGLAND 
ELECTION TO THE, COUNCIL 


On July nree Fellows were elected into the Council to 
fill the ies caused by the retirement in rotation of 
Mr. J. t Fisher, Mr. G. E. Gask, €.M.G., DBS:0., 


and Mr. Vranam Simpson. 
The result of the poll was as follows: 
Votes. Plumpers. 


GrRaHAM Scarfs Simpson (Sheffield)... oo Cl 2. 
GrorGeE Ernest Gask (St. Bartholomew’s)... 635 — ... 12 
ALBERT James Watton (London Hospital) ... 544 2... 35 
Herbert Sherwell Clogg Ree a - CO ... I6 
John Herbert Fisher wea Mee ow Ce «ws I 
Herbert John Paterson ma WF .. 


In all, 1,105 Fellows voted, including 193 Fellows resident 
out of Great Britain and Ireland ; in addition, one vote was 
found to be invalid, and six were received too late. 

Mr, Simpson and Mr. Gask are re-elected, and Mr. Walton 
is elected for the full period of cight years. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF PIlYSICIANS OF IRELAND 
At the monthly business meeting of the President and 
Fellows, held on July Srd, the Licences in Medicine and 
Midwifery of the ‘College were conferred on the following 
candidates, who had passed the Conjoint Final Examination 
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penal 


held in June, 1931: T. J. Conlon, M. P. Crowe, P. A. Fox, 
J. L. Hampson, Mary G. A. M‘Allister, J. O’Donnell, 
Y. Posner, J. V. Quinn, J. Rubinstein, G. A. Steen. 

A letter was read from the registrar of the Royal College of 
Surgeons in Ireland, forwarding applications for vacant 
professorships in the Schools of Surgery, as follows: pharma- 
cology, Dr. L. Abrahamson ; midwitery, Dr. A. H. Davidson. 
Thece candidates were duly nominated for the respective 
chairs. 

Nominations for the Fellowship were received, elections 
to take place on the morrow of St. Luke’s Day, 1931. 

The representative of the College on the General Medical 
Council reported on the recent proceedings of the Council. 


——- - i 





Medical Notes in Parliament 
[FROM OUR PARLIAMENTARY CORRESPONDENT] 





The Coal Mines Bill, regulating hours in mines for twelve 
months, was hurried through Parliament this week. The 
House of Commons also considered the Unemployment 
Insurance Bill and debated Indian administration. In 
the House of Lords, on July 7th, the Merchant Shipping 
(Safety and Load Line Convention) Bill was read the 
third time and passed. The Bethlem Hospital (Amend- 
ment) Bill passed the report stage. The Marriage (Pro- 
hibited Degrees of Relationship) Bill was read a second 
time. In the House of Commons, on July 7th, the 
financial resolution authorizing the Ministry of Health 
and the Scottish Department of Health to assist rural 
district councils in England and county councils in Scot- 
land in providing houses was agreed to in committee. 

Progress has been made in Standing Committee with 
the Slaughter of Animals Bill. 

Major Church has given notice that, on July 2Ist, he 
will introduce a Sterilization Bill—‘‘ to enable mental 
defectives to undergo sterilizing operations or sterilizing 
treatment, upon their own application or that of their 
spouses or parents or guardians, and for purposes con- 
nected therewith.”’ 


Poisons and Pharmacy Bill 

Replying to Mr. Bromley, on July 2nd, Mr. Crynes said 
there had been misunderstanding about the scope and objects 
of the Poisons and Pharmacy Bill. The Bill was based 
upon the recommendations of a Departmental Committee 
which was appointed by the previous administration and 
reported in 1930. The committee, which, apart from its 
pharmaceutical members, was entirely independent of any 
of the commercial interests affected, found that the existing 
position relating to poisons was far from satisfactory, and 
the object of the present Bill was to provide for a wider and 
much more effective regulation of poisons than existed at 
present. He understood that the pharmaceutical associations 
took exception to the Bill on two main grounds. First, they 
demanded that all doctors’ prescriptions, whether they con- 
tained poisons or not, should be dispensed by registered 
pharmacists only. This proposal did not come within the 
scope of the Bill, and it had never been investigated, and 
even if it were, and there was found to be a case for 
considering that the demand was in the public interest, the 
Government could not ask Parliament to adopt such a pro- 
posal except after adequate inquiry, and after the persons 
who would be affected by the prohibition had had an oppor- 
tunity of stating their case. Secondly, the pharmacists 
demanded that the increased facilities which the Bill pro- 
posed for the supply to farmers of agricultural poisons should 
be limited to firms carrying on a bona fide business in the 
supply of agricultural requisites. He was advised by the 
Ministry of Agriculture and by the Board of Agriculture for 
Scotland that this limitation would not make adequate 
provision for legitimate needs in the more rural districts. The 
Government, however, had decided to propose an amendment 
to the Bill, which would have the effect of requiring the 
Poisons Board and the Secretary of State, in considering the 
allocation of poisons as between Part I and Part II, to have 
regard to the desirability of restricting the contents of Part II 
(which would contain the list of poisons which might be sold 
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by persons other than pharmaceutical chemists) so far as was 
consistent with the provision of adequate facilities for the 
public to obtain supplies of non-medical substances which 
were in common use. Mr. Clynes told Sir Kingsley Wood 
that the Government wished to get ahead with the Bill and 
to pass it into law, with the amendments to which he had 
referred. 





Sickness Benefit 

Replying to the Marquess of Titchfield, on July 2nd, Mr. 
GREENWooD said he was aware of a statement to the effect 
that, out of a large and representative group of insured 
persons who were in receipt of sickness or disablement benefit 
on a certain day, and whose title to benefit was made the 
subject of special investigation, it was found that 12 per cent. 
were capable of work and consequently not entitled to benefit. 
He had already addressed circulars to all insurance medical 
practitioners and approved societies on the steps to be taken 
to avoid payment of benefit to persons not entitled. 


London Post-Graduate School 

Miss Lawrence, on July 6th, replying to Mr. Hastings, said 
that a Royal Charter constituting the governing body of the 
British Post-Graduate Medical School and defining the func- 
tions of the governors, was approved by the King in Council 
on June 29th. Active steps were being taken in collaboration 
with the London County Council to proceed as quickly as 
possible with the planning and building of the school, and 
with the adaptation of the Hammersmith Hospital for the 
purposes of post-graduate medical education. Mr. HastTINnGs 
asked if Miss Lawrence had any idea when the school would 
be opened for teaching purposes. Miss LAWRENCE said that 
she could not say at the present moment. 


Vaccination and Encephalitis 

On July 7th Mr. Freeman asked the Minister of Health 
the result of his inquiries into the death of the twin children 
of Councillor A. A. Furness of Wigston, near Leicester, follow- 
ing vaccination. Miss LAWRENCE said that inquiries which 
were made locally by a medical officer of her department 
during the life of one of the children, taken with the evidence 
now available from pathological examination of material 
obtained post mortem in each case, showed that these deaths 
were both caused by post-vaccinal encephalitis, and were com- 
parable to those cases which had been fully studied and 
described in the recent reports of the Committee on Vaccin- 
ation. The Minister of Health did not consider that a public 
inquiry could advance our knowledge of the circumstances 
this rare complication of vaccination developed, 
or that any useful purpose would be served by such an 
inquiry. Mr. Freeman asked whether, “‘ in view of the fact 
that vaccination was now discredited by a large majority of 
the population,’’ an inquiry into such cases as this would 
not afford an opportunity to the Government to justify the 
repeal of the compulsory clauses on vaccination. Miss 
LAWRENCE said that Mr. Freeman was merely repeating his 
question, which she had answered. Sir K. Woop asked if 
Miss Lawrence proposed to make any statement in reply to 
Mr. Freeman’s allegation in regard to vaccination. Sir F. 
Hatt asked if the Government subscribed to Mr. Freeman’s 
statement. Miss LAwreENcE replied that she did not think 
the question arose. 


in’ which 


Telephone Concessions for Midwives 

On July 6th the Countess of IveaGH asked the Postmaster- 
General if he would consider special telephone facilities to 
midwives, in view of the fact that many of them were unable 
to afford the telephone at trade rates, and that a certain 
number of maternal deaths were due to failure to secure 
prompt attention. Mr. ATTLEE replied that the residential 
rate already applied in any case where nursing was not carried 


on at the house, and where the entry in the telephone 
directory made no explicit reference to the subscriber’s 
profession. He regretted that he was unable to make any 


further Lady IveaGH asked whether Mr. Attlee 
would consider the special position of the country midwives. 
Mr. ATrLee said that he recognized that the question was 
but there were other applications of a_ similar 
The 


concession. 


important, 
sort, and it was extremely difficult to draw a line. 
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question of assisting midwives in this matter was More {gy 


the local authority concerned with health 


services than 
the Post Office. ’ 


Tuberculosis in the Navy.—Replying to Sir N. Grattan. 
Doyle, on June 24th, Mr. ALEXANDER said the incidence g 
tuberculosis among naval ratings serving with vessels at s 
Was approximately 3 per 1,000. In spite of careful investiga, 
tion no definite reason had been ascertained to account for 
the relatively high incidence of pulmonary tuberculosis in th 
Warspite during 1929. It could only be assumed that it Was 
due to fortuitous circumstances, as in 1930 only one cag 
occurred in this ship. 


Branding of Tuberculous Cattle-—Mr. GREENWOOD told My 
Blindell, on June 25th, that a suggestion that all auiimal 
tuberculin-tested for the purpose of the Milk (Special Design. 
tion) Order of 1923, and which reacted to that test, shoulj 
be branded before sale had been considered and _ held to be 
undesirable. It would be inexpedient to make any gy 
requirement regarding the limited number of animals in hep 
to which the Special Designation Order applied. If this teg 
were applied to all cattle there would be enormous slaughter, 
Mr. SANDHAM suggested, in a supplementary question, tht 
at least 40 per cent. of cattle producing milk in the Unite 
Kingdom would be affected. 


Refuse Dumps.—Mr. GReeNwoop, in reply to YM 
Muggeridge on June 25th, said by-laws regarding dumping 
of house and trade refuse in their areas had been made by 
Barking Urban District Council and Orsett Rural Distrig 
Council, though those of the latter had not yet been cog 
firmed by his department. Other authorities in Essex wer 
preparing by-laws. Large quantities of refuse were still being 
dumped in South Hornchurch. He was not yet able to sy 
when legislation on the subject would be introduced. 


Millman Street’ Hospital, Chelsea.—Mr. GREENWOOD tol 
Dr. Morgan, on June 25th, that the figure of 56 days, % 
an average duration for patients in a London clearing tube. 
culosis hospital [Millman Street Hospital, Chelsea—see Jun 
27th, p. 1143] took account not only of patients received in 
this hospital for observation purposes, whose average stay 
was from four to five weeks, but also of advanced cases, which 
might remain for much longer periods. 

Asbestosis —Mr. Suort told Mr. Muggeridge, on July Is, 
that he had received a report from a medical inspector com 
cerning an inquest at Barking on a packer in an asbeste 
works. Death was due to cancer, but asbestosis of the lung 
was also present. Mr. Short would consider the suggestion 
of amending the medical arrangement scheme under the 
Silicosis (Asbestosis) Acts, 1925 and 1930, to apply to packer 
but no danger had hitherto been apprehended from the pack 
ing of the manufactured materials. 


Civilians and Poison Gas.—Mr. Ramsay MacDonatp told 
General Clifton Brown, on July 2nd, that the scheme detail 
ing measures which should be taken for the protection d 
civilians from poison gas had been brought before the Stand 
ing Subcommittee of the Committee of Imperial Defence com 
cerned with these matters, and was receiving attention 
Foreign nations were known to be actively studying. this 
question, but he was unable to say what steps they wet 
taking. The ratification of the Geneva Gas Protocol in 19% 
by most of the countries in Europe provided an_ imporiatt 
safeguard against this form of attack. General Clifton Brow 
could certainly have assurance that this matter of the pr 
tection of civilians was receiving attention. 

A Plague of Bugs in Westminster.—Mr. Greenwoon toll 
Sir Martin Conway, on July 2nd, that he was not aware that, 
owing to the recent destruction of some slum houses in West 
minster which belonged to the London County Council, a 
plague of vermin, notably of Acanthia lectularia, had invade 
certain streets within the borough. He had no power to give 
directions to disinfect the houses attacked, but he woul 
communicate with the local authorities. 

Schools for Mentally Defective Childven.—Mr. LeEEs-SMITi 
told Mrs. Manning, on July 2nd, that the number of special 
schools for mentally defective children opened in 1926 wa 
five, in 1927 four, in 1928 none, in 1929 four, and i 





1930 one. Mrs. MANNING remarked that, of 105,000 mentally 
defective children in this country, only 16,000 were in special 
schools. 
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Obituary 


EDWARD BEADON TURNER, F.R.C.S. 


Member of Council and former Chairman of Representative Bedy, 
“TLL ‘a6 . e ‘ 
British Medical Association 


SS 


Jury 11, 1931] 
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As announced in our last issue, Mr. E. B. Turner, the 
oldest member of the Council of the Association, and a 
former Chairman of the Representative Body, died on 
une 30th in his London home, at the age of 76. Until 
ent months Mr. Turner had been a man of exceptional 


rec te 
apparently immune from the infirmities of advanc- 
; : 


E. B. TURNER, F.R.CS. 


| 
| 
| 
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settled down in private practice in one of the most 
prosperous parts of London, bordering Hyde Park. He 
once described his practice as having been among the 
well fed, the well clothed, and the well housed, with the 
result that even in fifty years he saw astonishingly few 
cases of pulmonary tuberculosis and such maladies. _He 
was a family practitioner pay excellence, and not long 
ago he mentioned that he had two families in his 
practice in each of which he had attended five generations. 

From his schooldays right to the end of his life his 
interest in sport and athletics was unabated. He was a 
well-known figure at important Rugby matches. His 
love of football dated from his Uppingham days, and he 





ts 
gta A lifelong devotion to athletics perhaps | was president of the Old Uppinghamian Football Club. 
accounted for his immense vitality. In a message ; It was in the flurry of a football field in Dublin that, as 
apologizing for his a young man, he first 
absence from the last came into - contact— 


meeting but one of the 
Council, he mentioned 
ihat he had never missed 
, meeting of the Council 
for twenty years; he also 
told the. last Annual 
Representative Meeting 
that he had attended 
every. session since he 
first became a_ repre- 
sentative for the Ken- 
sington Division in 1912. 
He celebrated his 
seventy-fifth birthday by 
driving a motor car from 
Yorkshire to London at 
an average speed of 
thirty-five miles an hour, 
and declared that he 
felt absolutely untired 
at the end of the 
journey. An illness in 
the spring of this year 
wrought a tragic change, 
and when, with great 
fortitude, he attended 
for a short time the 
meeting of the Council 
on June 10th, his col- 
leagues were shocked to 
observe the change in 
his appearance. In reply 
to a welcome by the 
Chairman, endorsed by 
affectionate applausc, he 
rose and said, pathetic- 
ally, that he felt he 
must come, if only to say good-bye. 

Edward Beadon Turner was born in 1854 at Chigwell 
in Essex. His father was a London man, and London 
was the scene of Turner’s interests and activities through- 
out his career. He received his schooling at Uppingham, 
where Edward Thring—next to Arnold perhaps the 
greatest schoolmaster of the nineteenth century—was 
then reigning. It was probably from Thring that young 
Turner imbibed his love for. what he called the discipline 
of the classics. It was a love which showed itself, along 
with other attractive little mannerisms in his fluent and 
picturesque oratory, by a fancy for Latin tags. He rarely 
made a set speech on any important occasion without 
introducing, always with a little apology lest it should 
be thought a conceit, a quotation from some Latin poet. 

From Uppingham he went to St. George’s Hospital, 
qualifying in 1876, and taking the Fellowship of the 








physical © contact—with 
the late J. A. Macdonald, 
with whom in later 
years he was destined to 
be so closely associated 
in the work of the 
British Medical Associa- 
tion. E. B. Turner 
played in the English 
Rugby twenty in 1875 
and (with his brother, 
Sir George Turner) in 
1876, and in the English 
fifteen in the two follow- 
ing years. He was a vice- 
president of the London 
Athletic Club, and its 
president in 1913. He 
was also a vice-president 
of the National Cyclists 
Union, and in his time 
made many records with 
the pedal. Another pro- 
ficiency of his was 
denoted by his extra- 
master’s certificate in 
navigation. Down to his 
septuagenarian days he 
kept up many forms of 
sport, including yachting, 
cycling, and_ skating. 
When, in 1927, he 
addressed newly quali- 
fied practitioners and 
advanced students at the 
reception given by the 
Metropolitan Counties 








! Branch, he urged them to take up sport as a hobby, 


more than one branch of sport if possible, and to play a 
strenuous game. 

It was his love of sport which helped to make him in 
due time so splendid a figure in the British Medical Asso- 
ciation. He brought into his work on behalf of the pro- 
fession the same keen enjoyment and zest, the same 
abundant energy, and, above all things, the same capacity 
for working in a team, sharing the fortunes of a side, and 
throwing in his own individual contribution without stint 
as he had shown on the playing field. <A strong indi- 
vidualist, an outspoken debater, he was nevertheless able 
to work admirably with others, to accept defeat grace- 
fully, and to go on serving with undiminished loyalty. 
His own special experience and environment led him to 
take a stronger line on some matters than his colleagues. 
He helieved intensely in private practice, disliked all 


Royal College of Surgeons of England in 1881. He then | movements towards the nationalization of medicine, and 
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never quite reconciled himself to national health insur- 
ance. But his invariable courtesy, as well as his evident 
sincerity, made him honoured by opponent and _ friend 
alike. 

His active entrance upon the central affairs of the 
British Medical Association dated from 1912, when he 
became a member of the Council. He was chairman of 
the Kensington Division in 1913, became a member of the 
Counties Branch Council in 1914, and was 
Branch in 1927-28. In 1915 he was 
unanimously elected chairman of the Representative 
Body, which position he held for three vears. His power 
ef command over assemblies was shown to its best advan- 
tage in that capacity. He never allowed red tape to 
strangle common sense. His period of office was during 
the war years, when the Representative Meeting was 
contracted to two days, and he confessed that he was 
rather a slave-driver, but said that when time allowed 
more leisure he would be found the most indulgent of 


Metropolitan 


president of the 


chairmen. 

His work for the Association is illustrated by the 
formidable list of committees and subcommittees of which 
he was at various times a member. To describe it ade- 
quately would mean writing the history of every con- 
siderable enterprise of the Association during the last 


fifteen years. During the whole of that time he was a 


member of the Medico-Political Committee, and _ its 
chairman for seven fruitful years, during which he 


presented on its behalf to the Council and Representa- 
tive Body a varied volume of work. During the war he 
was vice-chairman of the Central Medical War Committee 
under his friend Sir Jenner Verrall, whom he himself 
proposed for the chairmanship. He was accustomed to 
say that the work of that committee was the greatest 
achievement of the Association. He was a member of the 
old Ministry of Health Committee, the Science Committee, 
the Parliamentary Elections Committee, and_ the 
Ophthalmic Committee. Innumerable special committees 
commanded his services, such as those concerned with 
the expansion of the Army Medical Service in case of 
national emergency, the memorial to fallen members, 
the presentation of evidence to the Royal Commission on 
National Health Insurance, minimum salaries for public 
health appointments, the problem of puerperal mortality 
and morbidity, the amendment of the lunacy law, the 
elaboration of tests for drunkenness, the examination of 
motor drivers, the health of merchant seamen, and the 
training of ship surgeons. There was much else to which 
he set his ready hand—work designed to improve the 
position of asylum medical officers, prison medical officers, 
laboratory and research workers, Post Otfice medical 
officers, and medical officers of public schools. One 
wonders how a man even of the most various mind and 
abundant energy could contribute effectively, as he did, 
in so many directions. 
The British Medical Association by no means exhausted 
gi He looked back with special pride upon his 
part in the campaign against venereal diseases. He was 
president of the Section which dealt with this subject 
at the Cambridge meeting in 1920, and his interest therein 
was both scientific and sociological. Twenty-five years 
earlier he had been one of the first to impress system- 
atically the gravity of this subject upon the public. 
During and after the war he carried out a programme of 
public speaking which amounted to something like 2,000 
meetings—an itinerary which would have made John 
Wesley envious—and his resonant voice reached perhaps 
a million men. The vaiue of Turner’s work in this respect 
was immeasurable, for man who commended 
his gospel by his own vital hold of the best things of 
life. His was always the voice of conviction, and he 


his energies. 


he was a 


never let down the ideal ; but he was no remote preacher 
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—he was full of human sympathy and_ understang 
Turner was a Puritan, but a laughing one, and o 
uncommonly with the grace of straightforward, 
suasive utterance. His enthusiastic work for the Nationg 
Council for Combating Venereal Disease (now the British 
Social Hygiene Council) is referred to in one of the appre 
ciations printed below. 

Ifor the five years 1920-25 he served as a direct repre 
sentative on the General Medical Council. For four years 
he was chairman of the Central Council for District 
Nursing, and-once declared that his experience of Dursey 
went back to the time when Sairey Gamp was scarcely 
cold in her grave. Among the local appointments which 
he had held were those of visiting apothecary at his old 
hospital (St. George's), physician to St. Mary’s Colleg 
Lancaster Gate, consulting physician to the Princes 
Helena College, and inspector of special constabulary, 
of one division of which he was for a time chief medica 
officer. He was always busier with his voice than with 
his pen, and his writings are mostly in periodicals, Jy 
1891 he contributed a paper on 200 cases of influeny 
treated with large doses of salicin. He also wrote a good 
deal on the fight against venereal diseases, and on the 
hygiene of sport. 

Among those present at the funeral service on July $14 
were Mr. Bishop Harman, Mr. McAdam Eccles, and Dr 
Christine Murrell, members of Council of the British 
Medical Association ; Dr. F. W. Goodbody, Mr. Howard 
Stratford, and Dr. C. F. T. Scott of the Metropolitan 
Counties Branch Council ; Dr. Alfred Cox, Medical Secre. 
tary ; and Dr. David Roxburgh. 


Mr. N. BrsHop Harman, Treasurer of the Association, 
writes : 

E. B. Turner—for so everyone called him with an 
affectionate familiarity—was no ordinary man. His 
exceptional physique marked him as notable, and his 
forceful personality turned that to great advantage. It 
is small wonder that a man with such natural endowments 
should have achieved success and fame in many fields of 
endeavour. They accounted for his powers and his 
successes in athletics in his younger days. He loved any 
sport that called for personal fitness and strenuous exertion, 
and he was able to enjoy this to an age that brings to 
most a desire for ease. His love of the field was but one 
side of his character, for he loved his fellow man as 
heartily, not with any mawkish sentiment, ‘but witha 
vigorous good fellowship that was as robust as his physical 
strength. He was intensely public-spirited. No call for 
service in connexion with any form of social activity 
which he deemed good failed to secure his aid. He was 
an enthusiastic worker for his old school, for his athletic 
associations, for his medical school, and not least for the 
British Medical Association. In the work of our Associa: 
tion he made a deep impression, both in Divisional affairs, 
in the Metropolitan Counties Branch Council, and in the 
work of the Central Council and Representative Body. 
Of his powers as a debater none could be in doubt who 
has attended a meeting of the Representative Body. Not 
for him any chopping of fine logic, but a forthright slashing 
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frontal attack that was almost overwhelming in its force 
and weight. But I am inclined to think that of all his 
work during recent years, that most near to his heart was 
the share he took in propaganda for combating venered 
disease. This work seemed to hold first place with him. 
He detested venereal disease with his whole soul, and he 
spent himself journeying from place to place lecturing t0 
crowded audiences of men. He began this work during 
the war by speaking to recruits, and he continued it 
a wider scale for years thereafter. As a platform orat0 
few could match him. He had a way with him that wa 
irresistible. His bluff, hearty speech, his manner of taking 
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fea audience into his confidence, and his manifest sincerity 
together gave him an influence upon his hearers that was 
both effective and lasting. The finer side of his character 
was shown in his reaction to iliness. An accident at 
hospital in student days left him with a permanent 
handicap, but he overcame it. The disability and suffering 
of his final illness, the significance of which he knew only 
too well, was borne, not merely uncomplainingly, but 
in a spirit of light-hearted stoicism that was 
A man has gone from among us, but his 








rather 
enviable. 
example remains. 


Dr. CHRISTINE MURRELL writes : 


Mr. E. B. Turner and I became acquainted in our work 
for the British Medical Association. First we served 
together on the local Executive - Committee of the 
Kensington Division, later representing it on the Metro- 
politan Branch Council and also on the Central Council. 
Public spirit inspired all his work for the Association. 
He brought to the problems of the profession the breezy 
outlook of the good sportsman, and, while making allow- 
ances for the different views of his fellows, held his own 
opinions with tenacity ; he was ever generous in his 
appreciation of the work of others, and gave his own time 
without stint. 

At the time of the great war he deeply regretted that 
he was too old to be accepted for active service, but 
found outlet for his patriotism by serving throughout as 
medical officer with the F Division of the Special Con- 
sabulary, It was through his introduction that I also 
was enabled to serve in a similar capacity, Dr. Charles 
Buttar making a third. Whereas we were only called out 
on two occasions to deal with the casualties caused by 
enemy bombs, we had continuous medical duties in the 
care of the many hundreds of people who took shelter 
during the raids at the local police station. In this 
capacity we attended on over seventy occasions, often 
remaining on duty for many hours, and during these times 
we became friends as well as associates in work. Mr. 
Turner was the soul of energy, and would never admit 
fatigue ; not only did he live the strenuous day of a 
doctor in general practice in war time, but also worked 
indefatigably for the Central Medical War Committee, 
and the sleepless nights of his special constable duty 
undoubtedly took their toll. Serving and waiting thus 
together, one became aware of the golden store of 
classical knowledge which he possessed, whence he minted 
the ready phrases and apt allusions so characteristic of 
him. Truly his was a richly furnished mind. 

In looking back over many years of association with 
him in public service, the qualities of E. B. Turner 
which live in the memory are his courage, generosity in 
his attitude towards others, and devotion to the public 
weal ; he leaves behind him the greatest gift which a man 
can give his fellows—an example. A fine sportsman 
and “a very gallant gentleman.”’ 





The MepicaL SECRETARY writes: 


The death of Mr. Turner removes not only the senior 
member of Council, a past Chairman of the Representa- 
tive Body, and an active member of many committees, 





of all his 


but also an outstanding personality who will be very 
eatly missed. I well remember his debut in central 
ssociation circles, in the stormy times when the national 
ealth insurance system was in the making. All of us 
tcognized the advent of an ardent upholder of the 
maditions of the profession (which he believed the insur- 
nce system was likely to damage) and a speaker of 
hoommon quality. At first it looked as if he might be 
etely the stormy petrel, who, after the storm was over, 
ould disappear, but we soon found that the Association 
ad secured a man who was prepared to give his whole 
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energies and talents to its setvice. His extensive know- 
ledge of practice and of men and affairs was freely placed 
at our service, and this was speedily recognized by his 
election to all sorts of posts which carried with them 
both honour and hard work. He worthily upheld the 
traditions of the Chairmanship of the Representative 
Body, and the list of committees of which he was either 
chairman or a member, which is at the moment before 
me, is a vivid testimony to his activity and devotion. 

Special mention should be made of his work as vice- 
chairman of the Central Medical War Committee from 
1915 to 1919, entailing exceedingly strenuous and difficult 
duties, which he fulfilled with great credit to himself 
and to the committee. His activity in connexion with 
the British Social Hygiene Council, on which he acted 
for many years as representative of the Association, will 
no doubt be dealt with by others who have a more 
intimate acquaintance with it than I have, but it was 
work for which he was eminently suited, and he was seen 
at his best as a popular exponent of subjects which 
required exceedingly delicate handling, and which his 
record as an athlete and his all-round knowledge of sport 
peculiarly qualified him to deal with. He represented 
the Council on many other outside bodies, and was always 
a persona grata. The honorary secretary of the National 
Safety Week Council has just written me in words which 
will be endorsed by all who knew Mr. Turner: ‘‘ His 
cheerful personality and happy outlook on life endeared 
him to all with whom he came in contact, and his 
presence will be sorely missed.”’ 

As might have been expected, he carried on to the very 
end. I had several letters from him during his illness, 
all of which showed his usual optimism and courage, 
though one knew he was suffering badly. Up to within 
a short time of the end he hoped to get back again 
to his work, for he was very anxious to carry on until 
the Centenary Meeting was over, after which, as he said, 
he thought he would have earned his retirement. It 
gives me a sad pleasure, as one who worked with him 
intimately for many years, to testify to his never-failing 
consideration and comradeship, and to end what I. have 
to say on the note I am sure he would have liked—not 
of sadness, but of grateful appreciation of a man who put 
zest, gaiety of spirit, and courage into everything he did. 


Mrs. C. NEVILLE Rote, Secretary-General of the British 
Social Hygiene Council, writes: 

In Mr. E. B. Turner the country loses one of its most 
public-spirited and self-sacrificing servants. From 1921 
until his death he was a vice-president of the National 
Council for Combating Venereal Diseases, which is now 
known as the British Social Hygiene Council. For over 
forty years he was connected with an organization formed 
for an official inquiry into the prevalence of venereal 
disease, which continued until the Royal Commission was 
appointed. It was soon after the formation of the 
N.C.C.V.D. (1914) that Mr. Turner, together with other 
members of his committee, joined the organization, on 
which he was appointed by the British Medical Associa- 
tion as its representative in 1915. From that date until 
the day of his death he took a continuously active part 
in many phases of the council’s work. 

During the war, in spite of the many claims upon him 
to carry out the work of his medical colleagues serving 
in the Army, and the onerous duties of a responsible post 
in the Special Constabulary, he found time and energy 
to give 567 lectures to over half a million officers and 
men, often travelling night and day. His force and 
vitality were such that an address by him had an 
impressive and lasting effect on his hearers. Sir Alfred 
Keogh, Medical Director-General of the Army in 1917, 
in referring to the serious position in the Army caused by 
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venereal disease, thanked Mr. Turner for the ‘‘ yeoman Dr. WirrtaM Exper, a well-known practitioner of L¢ TI 
services he had performed.’’ After the war, with the | died in a nursing home at Edinburgh on Jul anne 
vivid recollections of these services in their minds, the He was born at Carnwath, Lanarkshire, in 1865, and of t! 
military authorities invited Mr. Turner to undertake a ie = at the Knox Instity ee 
month’s tour of the British Army on the Rhine. In caus caateaniel pag i ae. : —— University he 
three to four lectures a day he addressed the complete | yj D. in 1896 he received a sold eee a degree o At 
force of over 12,000 men, with the result that an imme- | “ Aphasia and the cerebral “speech easel ae oo | 
diate and considerable decrease in the number of cases | was published in book form in 1897. He joined the Ro a sh 
of venereal disease occurred. A firm believer in the | College of Physicians, Edinburgh, as a Member, in a socie 
efficacy of public enlightenment in securing the reduction | and proceeded to the Fellowship in 1894. Immediatey| after 
of venereal disease, Mr. Turner completed last year the after graduation he occupied the post of house-physicia entitl 
objective he had set himself of addressing over one million | t© the “a Protessor Wyllie, and afterwards held varios} De 
men. He was active in promoting other aspects of the sie tage —. in Markcaldy, Manchester, and Leith. For} tions 
= me : LG Seer i : len any years he acted as physician to the Leith Hospital % 
campaign. As the representative of the British Medical and made numerous contributions to current madi and 
Association, and as chairman of the medical committee | |iterature. Among these were a book entitled Studies ; se 
of the council from 1919 to 1922, he pressed with success | Psychology, published in 1927, and _ articles on li she 
for the inclusion of syphilis and gonorrhoea among those | assurance, on cerebro-spinal meningitis, and on agraphia - 
subjects on which the General Medical Council require | and the question of the existence of a special Sraphic | Hosp 
questions set in the qualifying examinations. He also | centre. In 1904 Dr. Elder married Miss E. R. Henderson] fee £ 
took part in negotiations between the Ministry of Health M.B., Ch.B., by whom he is survived. disea: 
and the council in an endeavour to provide better facilities aan for ( 
in rural areas for the diagnosis and treatment of venereal The death took place in a nursing home at Edinburgh “ae 
disease through the encouragement of specially qualified | on June 27th, of Dr. THomas Martin, who was a well a 
general practitioners. At his instigation in 1921 a letter | known practitioner in Peebles. Dr. Martin was a son of he 
was issued by the council to 23,000 general practitioners the Very Rev. Thomas Martin, D.D., formerly parish “a 
asking their personal co-operation in the council’s | minister of Peebles, and was born in 1891. He graduated Hospi 
work. He took a prominent part in the negotiations | at the University of Glasgow with honours in 1912, and | Hospi 
between the Society for the Prevention of Venereal during the _—, served in the East ~<a captain in the {be hi 
Disease and the N.C.C.V.D. During 1923 and 1924, as ge Taking up practice in Peebles immediately) Stree 
a A re - : an : Se eee after the war, he had become a very popular practitioner 
senior vice-president and chairman of the executive com- | in the district, and was visiting physician to tHe Peebles Mr. 
mittee, heavy duties fell on him owing to the illness of | Hydropathic. Up to a week before his death he had been | anu 
the then president. Only those who were in close contact | attending to his practice as usual. Societ 
with him can appreciate the whole-hearted way in which | ___— ey eee ee ad July 
he threw himself into the general work of the council, -_ 
which was developing rapidly, both in this country and Medieal News journz 
in the Empire over-seas. The death of Sir Malcolm and n 
Morris led to his assumption of the additional duty of ; referr 
liaison officer between the Ministry of Health and the The president and officers of the Section of Hydrology journe 
council. In 1925 the title of N.C.C.V.D. was altered, and Climatology of the Annual Meeting of the British propo: 
with the consent of the Ministry, to that which it now Medical Association at Eastbourne have arranged a recep) remar 
holds. Mr. Turner always preferred the original title, as — ee et, payacian to te Marine Hos Chirut 
1olds. Mr. Tu ys p ginal title, as a rr : ' 

aan a ‘ é rs pital at Wyk-auf-Fohr, near Heligoland. It will be heldin} genera 
he felt the need of continued and direct emphasis on the | the Saffrons Room, Eastbourne, on Wednesday, July 22nd,}  societi 
problem of venereal disease. He concurred in the change, | at 5.30 p.m. Dr. Haberlin, who is to open a discussion} medic; 
in view of the wider educational opportunities it afforded, | on the following day in that Section, on the treatment/ his ex 
but his strongly expressed point of view has done much | of delicate children at the seaside, will give some account] jstic s 
to keep the primary objective of the council in the fore- | Of the organization in Germany. Medical men interestelf gid tl 
front of its programme. All members, particularly the | ™ the medical development of British seaside resorts} service 
officers and members of the executive, will feel Mr. especially for children, are invited to meet Dr. Haberlin. propos 
Turner’s death, not only as a great blow to the social The Mayor and Mayoress of Leamington Spa, Aldermang person 


hygiene movement, but as the loss of an outstanding 
personality. The privilege of being associated with him 
in this work since its inception will remain an inspiration 
in the future. 





Dr. Danret E. Evans of Swansea, who died recently, 
aged 63, received his medical education at St. Mary’s 
Hospital Medical School, and graduated M.B.Lond. in 
1894, in which year he also obtained the qualifications of 
the English Conjoint Board ; he graduated B.S.Lond. in 
1895. He practised in Swansea for over thirty years, and 
was senior physician to the Swansea General Hospital and 
consulting physician to the Clydach Hospital. Dr. Evans 
was a medical referee under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, and physician and cardiologist to the Welsh Region 
of the Ministry of Pensions. He was a lieutenant-colonel 
in the R.A.M.C.T., and was in command of the 3rd Welsh 
Field Ambulance during the war. He took great interest 
in the work of the British Medical Association, was 


secretary of the Section of Pathology at the Annual 
Meeting of the Association in Swansea in 1903, and had 
filled the offices of chairman and honorary secretary 
of the Swansea Division ; he was also an ex-president of 
the Swansea Medical Society. 
and three daughters. 


He is survived by a son 





R. F. Bury, M.R.C.S., and Mrs. Bury, gave an “ Aif of his 
Home ”’ in the Pump Room, on Sunday, June 28th, to From | 
meet the Warwickshire members of the British Medicalf Waveri 
Association. Two hundred and fifty members and theif The 
friends accepted, and were shown over the new bathingf Preven 


establishment. Demonstrations of the various forms 0} Monda 
balneological, electrical, and accessory treatments welt subject 
demonstrated. ‘ scarlati 


St. Thomas’s Hospital ald students’ dinner will tal of life. 
place on Friday, October 2nd, at the May Fair Hote, de Sec 
Berkeley Street, W., with Mr. J. Herbert Fisher, F.R.CS,f the sec 
in the chair. The portrait of Sir Cuthbert Wallace Gronin, 
painted by George Harcourt, R.A., will be presented bf} The 
the chairman. Society 

At the meeting of the National Smoke Abatemetl iad 
Society, to be held on Thursday, July 16th, at 71, om Se 
Eccleston Square, Westminster, at 3.15 p.m., an addrest 5 disc 
will be given by Mr. W. Prescott, of the Federation d ced b 


British Industries, on ‘‘ Smoke abatement from the man Tag 
facturers’ point of view.’’ The annual conference of thy; De 
society will be held in Liverpool from September 18t “8ische 
to 20th. Excel 

physicia 


The thirteenth annual meeting of the Mental Hospital 
Association will be held in the Council Chamber of # y 
Guildhali, London, on Wednesday, July 15th, at 11 a.m 


13t 
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OURNAL ————— : 
a The Royal Society of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene 
Leith, ounces that the Chalmers Medal, founded in memory 


y 2nd, of the late Dr. Albert Chalmers, has been awarded to 
5, and pr. N. Hamilton Fairley for distinguished original work in 
Stitute, pical medicine, particularly in the field of serology of 
versity, helminthic infections. 


ye At the meeting of the Society for the Study of Inebriety, 


F ly 14th, at 11, Chandos Street, Cavendish Square, 

which a presidential address on the aims and work of the 

° Royal] @ iety will be delivered, at 4 p.m., by Lady Barrett, 

ie het which Sir Malcolm Delevingne will give an address, 
a 


rysician entitled ‘‘ Drug aitiction as an international re 
Various Detailed information about the lectures and demonstra- 

For} tions arranged for next week by the Fellowship of Medicine 
‘ospital and Post-Graduate Medical Association will be found at 
medical page 36 of the Supplement. A course in medicine, 
dies in urgery, and the specialties will be given at the Miller 
on life] General Hospital from July 20th to August Ist ; fee £3 3s. 
graphia] A course in urology will be given at the All Saints 
Staphic} Hospital, Vauxhall Bridge Road, from August 4th to 29th, 
iderson, | fee £2 12s. 6d. From August 17th to 29th a course in 
diseases of children will be given at the Queen's Hospital 
for Children, Hackney Road ; fee £2 2s. Courses in 
September will include diseases of the chest at the 
nburgh,f Brompton Hospital, psychological medicine at the Bethlem 
a well. Royal Hospital, diseases of infants at the Infants Hospital, 
| son of] ophthalmology at the Central London Ophthalmic 
parish} Hospital, general medicine and surgery at the Westminster 
aduated | Hospital, followed by a similar course at the Metropolitan 
12, and} Hospital. Syllabuses and tickets for all the courses may 
in th / be had from the Fellowship of Medicine, 1, Wimpole 
ediately | Street, W.1. 


titioner Mr. Duncan Fitzwilliams presided at the forty-ninth 
Peebles annual dinner of the West London Medico-Chirurgical 
ad been) cociety, which was held in the Trocadero Restaurant on 
July ist. Proposing the toast of the society, Dr. R. A. 
=| Young said that the members were proud of its library, 
its annual lecture, its medal, its ‘‘ film evenings,’’ and its 
journal. He paid a tribute to Charles Keetley, the pioneer 
and moving spirit of early days. In reply the chairman 
referred especially to Mr. Percy Dunn, the founder of their 
ydrology} journal and its editor for many years. Dr. Gerald Slot 
| British} proposed the toast of the guests and kindred societies, 
a recep} remarking that associations like the West London Medico- 
ine Hos { Chirurgical Society were essentially tue province of the 
> held in} genera! practitioner ; they did not aim at being learned 
ly 22nd, f societies, but they formed centres at which the average 
iscussio § medical man was given an opportunity of freely discussing 
reatment / his experiences. Dr. David Ross replied in a character- 
account} istic speech ; he was followed by Mr. Campbell Lee, who 
iterestelf gid that the laity admired the medical profession for its 
resorts service and its science. The health of the chairman was 
aberlin. § proposed by Sir Henry Simson, who referred to the forceful 
personality of Mr. Fitzwilliams, and also to the aptitude 








98th, #4 From personal experience of both he could vouch for un- 
Medica Wavering skill and execution. 

nd theif <The first meeting of the International Association for 
inf Preventive Paediatrics will take place at The Hague on 
Monday and Tuesday, September 7th and 8th. The 
nts welt subjects for discussion are to be ‘‘ Return cases of 
arlatina’’ and ‘‘ The mortality of the first ten days 
will take Of life.’’ Further particulars of the Union Internationale 
ir Hotel, de Secours aux Enfants, Genéve, can be obtained from 
PRS, the secretary, Professor G. Scheltema, 14a, Poelstraat, 
Wallace Stoningen, Holland. 


ented bf The annual meeting of the German Pharmacological 
Society will be held in Vienna, in conjunction with that 
batemeaf the Society for Diseases of Metabolism and Digestion, 
, at a from September 20th to 23rd. The following subjects will 
n addr discussed: enteral and parenteral absorption, intro- 
ration 6 duced by Drs. Mansfeld of Fiinfkirchen-Pecs, Nonnenbruch 
he mal of Prague, and Clairmont of Zurich. Further information 
ce of thy 2 be obtained from Professor W. Lipschitz, Pharmako- 
ber’ f gisches Institut, Weigertstrasse 3, Frankfort-on-Maim. 
aig Geheimrat Baeumler, the Nestor of German 
ita tYSiclans, celebrated his ninety-fifth birthday on 
Hospi) May 13th, ‘ . 











The sixth Natural Science Congress of the Dutch Indies 
will be held at Bandung, Java, from September 22nd to 
25th. It will consist of six sections, one of which is 
medical. 

On June 24th Dr. F. J. Waldo completed thirty years’ 
service as coroner for the City of London and Southwark. 


Dr. Norman Jennings of the Middle Temple was called 
to the Bar on June 17th. 


The issue of the Practitioner for July is a_ special 
number devoted to fractures and accidents ; it includes 
twenty signed articles, and a general introduction by Sir 
Robert Jones. 

The first two numbers of the ninety-fourth volume of 
the Archiv fiir Psychiatrie have been dedicated to Pro- 
fessor Ernst Meyer of Kénigsberg on the occasion of his 
sixtieth birthday. 

The issue of the Progrés Médical for June 30th repro- 
duces contemporary eulogies by Daremberg, Pasteur, 
Renan, and Zola en Littré, the celebrated lexicographer 
and translator of the works of Hippocrates, on the occa- 
sion of the fiftieth anniversary of his death. 


In 1930 the lowest diphtheria death rate in the ninety- 
three cities of the United States with a population of 
over 100,000 was reached, the rate being a little more 
than half that obtaining five years before. 


Dr. Marcellino Pascua, hitherto head of the department 
of sanitary statistics, has been appointed director-general 
of public health in Spain. 
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to The EDITOR, British Medical Journal, British Medi:al 
Association House, Tavistock Square, W.C.1. 

ORIGINAL AKTICLES and LETTERS forwarded for publication are 
understood to be offered to the British Medical Journal alone unless 
the contrary be stated. Correspondents who wish notice to be 
taken si their communications should authenticate them with their 
namc¢s, not necessarily for publication. 

Authors desiring REPRINTS of their articles published in the British 
Medical Journal must communicate with the Financial Secretary 
and Business Manager, British Medical Association House, Tavi- 
stock Square, W.C.1,. on receipt of proofs. 

All communications with reference to ADVERTISEMENTS, as well 
as orders for copies of the Journal, should be addressed to the 
Financial Secretary and Business Manager. 

The TELEPHONE NUMBERS of the British Medical Association 
and the British Medical Journal are MUSEUM 9861, 9862, 9863, 
and 9864 (internal exchange, four lines). 

The TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES are: 

EDITOR OF THE BRITISHW MEDICAL JOURNAL, Aitiology 
Westcent, London. 

FINANCIAL SECRETARY AND: BUSINESS MANAGER 
(Advertisements, etc.), Articulate Westcent, London. 

MEDICAL SECRETARY ,, Medisecra Westcant,, London. 

The address of the Irish Office of the British Medical: Associatiomis 16; 
South Frederick Street, Dublin (telegrams: Bacillus,, Dublin; tele 
phone: 62550 Dublin), and of the Scottish Office, 7, Drumsheugh 
Gardens, Edinburgly (telegrams: Associate, Edinburgh ; telephone 
24361 Edinburgh). 





QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


Oxaturia’ 

InNQguTRER ’’ (Kenya) writes: I should be glad to know if 
any recent work has been done on oxaluria. What are the 
conditions, in addition to an excessive consumption of 
oxalate-containing foodstutfis, which cause an excretion of 
oxalate crystals? I have a patient who, for no apparent 
reason, and without any change of diet, excretes quantities 
of oxalates, with much sign of bladder irritation and some 
mild renal colic, at intervals of years. Is the error of 
metabolism understood? Is there any drug or treatment 
calculated to arrest. it? Are magnesium salts of any value? 
Where are the crystals formed—is it in the kidney or in the 
pelvis? Will consumption of liquid. keep it in solution, 
and are alkaline fluids definitely better than ordinary water? 
What other foodstuffs carry a heavy oxalate content besides 
spinach, rhubarb, beetroot, figs, and’ chocolate? I have 
failed to find the information I need in any of the books 
of reference to hand. 
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Dr. ‘A: 


‘ ALPHA ”’ 





Mammary Abscess 
C. F. Harrorp (Brisbane) writes: With regard to 
etiology, your correspondent, ‘‘ Suburban G.P.’’ (March 
14th, p. 480), might inform us if any of the babies nursed 
by the affected mothers suffered from ophthalmia, however 
mild. A purulent ophthalmia contracted from the genital 
canal at birth in my opinion, a frequent cause of 
mammary abscess. The infecting agent gains in virulence 
by the passage through the new host, and may even be 
responsible for a morbid puerperium not uncommonly 
ascribed to auto-infection. In a maternity home or hos- 
pital the infection in the baby, regarded lightly by the 
attendants, may be responsible for infection in other 
patients. The remark that ‘‘ it may be months before the 
mother recovers ’’ from the abscess is a grave reflection on 
modern treatment. I have for years endeavoured to awaken 
the aseptic conscience to the fact that an abscess is the 
terminal phase of an infective process, and that therefore 
recovery from any form of abscess should. result in from 
ten to fourteen days. Localization means in every case 
that the besiegers have been trapped and rendered hors de 
combat by the besieged. They may be allowed to leave 


is, 


the field, but not with all the honours of war, and care 
must be taken that no reinforcements meet them at the 
gate of exit in the shape of a secondary infection. This 


can only be prevented by the careful application of an 
antiseptic dressing into which the evacuating matter is 
received and destroyed. No antiseptic should be applied 
to the abscess cavity, as that action would retard the 
healing process which should inevitably follow. 


Income Tax 
New Partnership—Cash Basis 

took in a new partner, B, as from January Ist, 
1930. B is entitled to one-third share of the profits, and 
bought a corresponding share in the debts outstanding at 
December 31st, 1929. In computing the assessment for 
1931-32 to be based on the amount of the practice profits 
for 1930 the inspector of taxes declines to accept the cash 
receipts as a sufficiently correct measure of the gross 
income, claiming to bring in the increase of the book debts 
at December Slst as compared with January Ist, 1930. 

** In law the inspector is right, and from that stand- 
point ‘‘ Alpha ’’ has no sufficient defence for the employ- 
ment of the cash basis. But the official practice is to 
accept that basis if there are no special circumstances going 
to show that the cash receipts do not fully reflect the 
true gross income of the practice. It is possible that the 
employment of an additional principal in the practice may 
increase the gross earnings. If this is so the cash receipts 
for 1930 will be less than the true—though partially un- 
realized—earnings for that year, and in such circumstances 
the cash basis cannot be successfully resisted. If that is 
the case we suggest that ‘‘ Alpha ’’ should have a personal 
interview with the inspector and explain to him the special 
difficulty of estimating the value of the outstanding debts, 


with a view to agreeing, if possible, on a rough basis of 


estimating probable losses through non-recovery of bookings. 


Use of Car for Private Purposes 
A. P. B.’’ uses his car ‘‘a little ’’ for private purposes, 
and when making his return claimed to deduct only four- 
fifths of the cost of petrol and repairs. The inspector 
claims that the deduction for other car expenses should also 


be restricted to four-fifths. If he were not in practice 
“A. P. B.’’ would not keep a car. 
** The total expenses will have to be restricted accord- 


ing to the proportion of professional to total use. It may, 
of course, be that one-fifth of the petrol and repair costs 
represents a fair charge for private use, but the better line 
of argument would be to show that the ratio of professional 
’ is to 1, and claim to deduct 
five-sixths of all expenses. The fact that a car would not 
kept if he not in practice does not assist our 
correspondent ; the point has to be dealt with on the facts 


as they are. 


to private use is, say, as 5 


be were 


Motor Car Transaction 
D’”’ bought a car for £375 in December, 
for £190 when giving up his practice in January, 
What can he claim tor depreciation ? 


e* 7] 


1929, and sold it 
1931. 


he amount of depreciation allowable is 20 per cent. 
(or 15 per cent.) on £375 as for the year 1930-31—or rather 
for the proportion of that vear from April 5th, 1930, to the 
date when he gave up the practice. The claim should be 
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made when the declaration of income is rendere 
probably be admitted by the authorities as 
adjustment of liability following on the 
practice, 


Car Replacement and Depreciation Allowance 

K. M.”’ states that he has hitherto claimed and bee 
allowed the cost of replacement of his car, but now ex : 
to retain his present car in use for some years, Should ie 
claim depreciation-cum-obsolescence allowance in future? 3 

*." Yes, with the exception that he cannot claim to be 
allowed for depreciation of a car as for-a financial year th 
assessment for which has been reduced by a cost of rephag 
ment deduction. ‘ 


For example, suppose ‘‘ K, M,” replaced 
his car in 1930 and was allowed £150 therefor in calculating 
his profits for the year ended December 31st, 1939 ad 


that case his assessment for 1931-32 will be £150 less than 
would have been the case if the cost of replacement had 
not been allowed, and his depreciation claim will haye to 
be deferred until 1932-33. 


LETTERS, NOTES, ETC. 


Treatment of Carbuncle 

Dr. C. H. Martin (Burnie, Tasmania) writes: Your corte. 
spondents on the subject of glycerin as a surgical dressin 
may be interested in the following method of PE 
carbuncles, which I have been using for a number of years 
A piece of lint, a good deal larger than -the inflammatory 
area surrounding the carbuncle, is obtained and folded twice 
diagonally. From the angle thus formed, a piece jg 
cut, making a hole in the lint just big enough for the 
carbuncle to poke through. The larger piece is spread 
thickly with ichthyol in vaseline (50 per cent.) and applied 
to the skin round the carbuncle. The smaller circular piece 
is soaked in glycerin ac. carbol. (10 per cent.) and applied 
to the carbuncle itself. The whole dressing is then covered 
with oiled silk and cotton-wool, and bandaged. The ichthyol 
part is changed once daily, the glycerin part frequently, 
by applying tresh disks of soaked lint. The process is per- 
sisted in until healing is complete. Patients have assured 
me that relief from pain is rapid and maintained. The pus 
softens, free drainage is soon established, and the slough 
separates in a few days, leaving a clean cavity with healing 
edges. The relief is quite dramatic, and appears to be due 
to the extensive lymph flow, induced by the glycerin, 
quickly relieving the local tension. Local reinfection is 
apparently prevented by the ichthyol. 


Testimonial to Sir Ronald Ross 
Further contributions to the Ross Award Fund, amounting in 
all to £77 9s. 11d., have been received between October 
3ist, 1930, and June 30th, 1931. The contributors include 
J. C. De La Cour, Jesse Grell, James Hargreaves, Johnston 
Family Trust (second donation), Mrs. M. K. Marsden, Mrs. 
Partridge, Mrs. Webster, and Lord Winterton. The total 
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amount so far received in response to the appeal is |¢ the q 
£14,406 17s. 6d. Donations should be sent to Lloyds |. hI 

Bank, Ltd., 110, High Street, Putney, $.W.15. ~—e 

A Warning Occ 

A correspondent informs us that ‘‘a young man on the} ‘Since 
make,’’ representing himself to be a doctor, has lately}. 

visited medical practitioners and hospital staff quarters on _ 

the south coast of Devon. Any reader who receives a call that Ti 


from him might do worse than communicate with the 
superintend-nt of the Teignmouth Police. 

The Headmaster of the Westminster Abbey Choir School 
wishes to bring to the notice of members of the medical 
profession the fact that there are vacancies from time to 
time at that school for boys who can sing, and can pass a 
simple entrance examination. The fees are very moderate, 
and boys are prepared for the common entrance examine 
tion for public schools. 

Vacancies 

Notifications of offices vacant in universities, medical colleges, 

and of vacant resident and other appointments at hospitals, 


will be found at pages 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 52, andjn 


53 of our advertisement columns, and advertisements as 1 
partnerships, assistantships, and locumtenents at page 
50 and 51. 

A short summary of vacant posts notified in the advertise 
ment columns appears in the Supplement at page 35. 
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perhaps it may seem strange that I should have chosen 
3 the subject of this lecture a disorder which is relatively 
‘common, and which may be said to be upon the wane. 
lia explanation to justify my choice would consequently 
‘wm necessary, although I feel that no apology is called 
‘jr. Lead poisoning may be acquired from numerous 
ysuspected sources, and may appear under a_varieiy 
af subtle guises. The diagnosis (and it is of diagnosis 
ihat I propose particularly to speak) may be at once 
isuggested by the patient’s occupation, for there are certain 
iadustries in which it is common knowledge that the 
ivorkers are especially exposed. On the other hand, there 
ae many occupations in which the risk is not so generally 
ralized cnd many different ways by which accidental lead 
poisoning may be brought about. When the preliminary 
‘mamnesis fails to indicate the cause the possibility of 
jad poisoning will not occur to the practitioner unless 
itis suggested by the symptomatic ‘features which the case 
ipresents. Hence the importance of an acquaintance with 
the varied symptomatology of plumbism. The clinical 
pictures which I purpose to portray may consequently 
prove helpful. 

My first consultation after entering practice some thirty 
years ago (the case was one of lead poisoning) has for 
various reasons left an indelible impression on my mind. 
uch memories are invaluable ; they constitute, indeed, 
ai essential part of clinical experience, for, when the 
aceptional and unexpected are again encountered, they 
may indicate the line of approach or even serve to deter- 
tine the diagnosis. For the purpose of this lecture I have, 
ith undoubted benefit to myself, and I trust the result 
my be not unprofitable to you, reviewed my experience 
ji lad poisoning and selected from my notes of some 
thirty cases, in a number of which the cause had not 
len previously suspected, several which exemplify some 
ofthe diverse manifestations of plumbism and raise certain 
problems of interest in this connexion. 


OccUPATIONAL AND ACCIDENTAL LEAD POISONING 
Since the recognition of the source of poisoning plays so 
prominent a part in diagnosis it may be well in passing 
that I indicate some of the industries fraught with special 
dager and some of the sources of accidental poisoning. 
Kccupational lead poisoning has long been recognized, 
aid periodic inspection of the employees engaged in many 
adustries is now insisted upon as a routine procedure. 
Medical practitioners are, indeed, under a statutory obliga- 
lin to notify cases of lead poisoning occurring in a 
ctory or workshop. A great deal of valuable informa- 
tion has been so acquired, and the risks of industrial 
poisoning, which are now known to be largely due to the 
thalation of particles of lead contained in dust or in 
umes, have been materially diminished by the application 
appropriate preventive measures. Sir Thomas Legge,? 
a recent paper on industrial lead poisoning, has 
tassified the cases of plumbism reported to him over a 
ptiod of twenty-five years in his official capacity as the 





bis British Medical Association Lecture delivered to the Leeds 
Wision, March 26th. 











senior inspector of factories. The various occupations, 
including that of house painting, with the number of cases 
reported during the year 1925, were as follows: house 
painting, 88 ; electrical accumulators, 73 ; pottery, 45 ; 
ship breaking, 31 ; coach building, 23 ; smelting of metals, 
22; ship building, 13; white lead, 12; enamelling, 9 ; 
printing, 8 ; paints and colours, 8 ; plumbing and solder- 
ing, 7 ; red lead, 7 ; tinning, 4 ; litho transfer making, 2 ; 
indiarubber, 2 ; other contact with molten lead, 17 ; paint 
used in other industries, 14 ; other industries, 29. There 
has been, it seems, a material and progressive diminution 
in the number of cases in all the occupations in which 
lead poisoning is specially met with, apart from electrical 
accumulators, a rapidly growing industry, and ship break- 
ing, a new industry which came into existence during 
the war. 

The term “‘ accidental ’’ is applied to cases of lead 
poisoning attributable to causes other than occupational 
exposure. These are very numerous, and often obscure. 
Contamination of drinking water derived from a peaty 
soil is, because of its comparative frequency, of special 
importance as a cause of chronic lead poisoning. The 
acids in the soft water act upon lead pipes, particularly 
if the pipes are new, and dissolve the lead. Instances are 
recorded in which epidemics of lead poisoning have been 
so produced. Poisoning may result when the quantity of 
lead in the water is not more than 0.01 grain per gallon. 
But it is not necessary that the lead should be in solution, 
for Sir Thomas Oliver? reports a case in which lead 
poisoning was caused by several lumps of white lead left 
in a cistern by careless workmen. The water was muddy 
in appearance from the precipitated lead, and lead was 
deposited on vegetables boiled in it. Among many other 
possible causes of accidental lead poisoning are the follow- 
ing: drinking aerated water from siphons with lead or 
pewter valves ; drinking beer, wine, or cider which has 
been drawn through lead pipes ; eating tinned articles of 
diet in which solder has been used in the tinning process ; 
eating confectionery in the preparation of which lead 
chromate has been utilized for colouring purposes ; drink- 
ing tea or eating food or sweets wrapped in lead foil, 
etc. Sucking the fingers and biting the nails after contact 
with white lead paint was the cause of the epidemic of 
lead poisoning in children reported by Lockhart Gibson* 
of Brisbane in 1897. 

Although poisoning is very rarely caused by lead when 
prescribed for medicinal purposes, it is sometimes so pro- 
duced. Plumbism has, for example, been reported in cases 
in which lead acetate has been given to control diarrhoea. 
Infants have been poisoned by lead ointment applied to 
an excoriated nipple. Poisoning has also been observed 
in cases in which an ulcer has been dressed with lead 
lotion. The risk of absorption of lead through the un- 
broken skin is very small, but lead poisoning has been 
known to follow the application of hair dyes, cosmetics, 
and lotions. 

Lead has seldom been employed with criminal intent for 
purposes of suicide or homicide ; at one time, however, 
it was widely used, and is still sometimes employed, as 
an abortifacient. Nowadays the sale of diachylon is 
restricted under the Poisons: Act. 


A Case or ‘‘ LEAD NEURITIS ’’ IN WHICH WEAKNESS 
OF THE RIGHT HAND WAS THE PATIENT’S 
SoLte COMPLAINT 
to which I shall direct your attention is 
since it exemplifies the form of 
met with in lead poisoning. 


The first case 
in many respects typical, 
nervous lesion most often 


A lead smelter, aged 34, was seen on January 8th, when 
he brought with him a note from his medical attendant to the 
effect that he had a right-sided radial paralysis. The patient 
stated that he had worked as a lead smelter for ten. years, 
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that to his knowledge he had never had any symptoms of 
lead poisoning, and that he had had _ no illness prior to the 
onset of his present trouble some three months previously. 
At that time, when feeling otherwise perfectly well, he 
noticed that he was unable to straighten the middle and ring 
fingers of his right hand. The weakness of the hand, which 
had come on gradually and without apparent cause, had, he 
said, been progressive. Although he had had some sharp pains 
at times, extending from the region of the right elbow to the 
dorsum of the thumb, he had noticed no numbness or other 
subjective sensation in the skin. Further, it was ascertained 
from the patient, only, however, in answer to direct leading 
questions, that for the previous two months he had been 
rather constipated, that his appetite had been poor, and that 
occasionally he had had some pain in the lower abdomen, 
though this had never been severe, and from his description 
had not been definitely colicky in character.” Again, he stated 
that there was no weakness of the left hand, and that he had 
been doing a full day’s work up to the previous day. 

Upon examination the patient’s appearance was that of a 
healthy man, though he was possibly slightly anaemic. There 
was, indeed, a secondary anaemia, for the red cells numbered 
3,610,000, the haemoglobin was reduced to 55 per cent., and 
there was a distinct punctate basophilia. The extensors of 
the right hand, notably those of the middle and ring fingers, 
of the thumb, and of the wrist, were obviously weak, though 
there was no definite wasting ; there was no paresis of the 
small muscles of the hand, of the brachio-radialis, or of other 
muscles of the arm. The muscles of the right forearm and 
upper arm were hypersensitive on pressure. The deep reflexes 
of the right arm were less active than those on the left side. 
There was no sensory Despite the patient’s statement 
that he had noticed no weakness of the left hand, the power of 
the extensors of the left wrist, but not that of the fingers, was 
found to be definitely reduced when tested against resistance. 
There was no weakness of, or alteration in, the reflexes in 
the lower extremities, and no tremor, nor was there a blue 
line on the gums, but it should be added that the patient 
was edentulous. Further examination revealed no additional 
physical signs. Lead was not found in the urine even after 
large doses of potassium iodide had been given for three days. 


loss. 


There can, you will agree, be no doubt as to the dia- 
gnosis of lead poisoning on the data I have presented to 
you. The patient’s occupation, the bilateral though asym- 
metrical weakness of the extensors, the history of con- 
stipation, loss of appetite and abdominal pain, and the 
associated secondary anaemia with punctate basophilia 
place the diagnosis beyond question. But had it not 
been that the patient was a lead smelter, the possibility 
of lead might never have suggested itself, and the case 
might have been diagnosed on cursory examination as 
a simple radial palsy of undetermined etiology, for the 
patient’s one complaint was of weakness of the right 
hand, he did not look ill, and it was only in answer to 
direct questions that the history of constipation and 
slight abdominal pain was elicited. There is indeed no 
reason why a lead worker should not develop a coinci- 
dental radial palsy. On the other hand, the gradual onset 
of the paresis affecting, in the first instance, the extensors 
of two fingers only, and the progressive course would 
probably, I think, have aroused the suspicions of those 
of you who have had some experience of lead poisoning. 

A number of pertinent questions are raised by the case 
to which I have just referred. Why should a_ lead 
smelter develop symptoms of lead poisoning for the first 
time after working at his occupation for ten 
Sometimes, in similar circumstances, a history may be 
obtained to the effect that the patient had had influenza 
or some preceding illness, that he had been indulging in 
alcohol to excess, that he had been doing extra work, 
or that he had been especially exposed to lead imme- 
diately prior to the onset of his trouble. But in other 
cases, as in the present instance, no clear evidence of a 
determining cause is obtained. Then this case demon- 


years? 


strates a point I wish especially to emphasize—that wrist- 
drop due to a ‘‘ lead neuritis 


” 


may be the first and only 
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obvious manifestation of lead poisoning. Why should ta ; 
u tt 1a 


be? The problem is an interesting one, since it Taises {feeaknes 
whole question of the selective action of poisons Is Foal 
not an interesting fact that the musculature of the a js sides 
limbs, and particularly the extensors of the wrists pon th 
fingers, should be picked out so often by lead wherd eit 
the lower limbs so rarely suffer? I know in forfitt: 
of multiple neuritis, apart from occasional post-dj al 
theritic types, in which this is so. The study oe 
ee sometimes throws light upon the. comm aggers 
place. Numerous reported observations appear to indicalfthe spi 
that muscular effort plays a part in determining ; gcalized 
incidence of the paralysis. The facts in this case ,goem t 
suggestive in this connexion, for the patient, whose wa wee 
chiefly consisted in ladling lead, informed us that he wd@™" ‘ 
in the habit of grasping the end of the iron ladle wide ot 
his right hand while he supported the shaft of the lag 5 a 
with his left. The employees in the works in which 4 suc 
patient was engaged were, he informed us, inspected on Maligna 
a month, when the inspector examined the gums for pees 
presence of the blue line, looked at the eyes geet 2 
anaemia, and noted whether there was any tremor of thy” abe 
hands. With the exception of a slight degree of anaemi; meght. 
however, none of these phenomena were present here! sa 
On the other hand, this case demonstrates that a paresi = 
of the extensors of the wrist and fingers may be the firs is di 
noticeable manifestation of lead poisoning, and that unleg the f 
this is pronounced it may cause little if any disability oe 
Consequently it would seem to be advisable to test th 
power of the extensors of the wrists and fingers as 
routine procedure. J. P. Leake* has devised a specid 
instrument for this purpose, but an ordinary dynamo! 
meter, which I am in the habit of using for recordj 
progress in cases of radial palsy, appears to be all th, 
is required. 
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ETIoLoGIcAL CONSIDERATIONS 

The cause of lead palsy is still the subject of debat 
For long the paralysis has been regarded as secondag 
to the histological changes which are met with in va 
degree, in individual cases, in the peripheral nerves anf 
spinal cord. Gowers’ recognized two clinical types, i 
one of which the symptoms resembled peripheral neuritidye cer 
in the other, a progressive muscular atrophy of spingpj 

















origin. Messing* in 1913 described inflammatory chang 
in the muscles which were not, he thought, to 


accounted for by interruption of the nerve fibres. Hysla 
and Kraus’ in 1923 were of opinion from their caref 
anatomical studies that lead palsy is due to a neuroniti 
which may affect any part of the neuro-muscular apparatt 
while Aub‘ and his co-workers conclude that ‘‘ in the lig 
of more recent work on the chemistry of muscular activitii itself 
and of lead within the body, it seems probable that tidal of 
physiological lesion of lead palsy is in muscle.”’ hsual 

owever, 
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CHRONIC LEAD POISONING SIMULATING MALIGNANT 
Gastric DISEASE 
The following case is of considerable interest from 
diagnostic point of view: 
























A business man, aged 62, whose home was in the No a 
of Scotland, was seen on August 31st, 1900. A history wa xa 
obtained from the patient to the effect that he had been @™ low 
exceptionally healthy man up to two years previously, wht the g 
he had had influenza, since which time he had been troubléiy pas 





with occasional attacks of abdominal pain, not related to fog jig 
and unaccompanied by vomiting. In February, 1900, Sher fe, 
months before we saw him, he had a second bout of influeng kis 
and after this never seemed to regain his strength. For sol nt alt 
months he had been rapidly losing weight ; in the spa @ 
he weighed 114 st., whereas he now weighed only 8 st. 5 





Further, he informed us that for six weeks or more his ane lai¢ 
had been becoming progressively thinner and weaker, and thgemal tin 





he had been much troubled with what he described as Donkgtmne, 
pains in the arms, especially about the shoulders. 
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ae hi atient was sallow, rather anaemic, and somewhat 
hould ¢ ented There was pronounced symmetrical wasting and 

mach So weak were the deltoids that 
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i the upper limbs. 
oo on te he his hands for two or three inches from 
: cides. The extensors at the elbow were relatively weaker 
= as he flexors, the extensors of the wrists and fingers were 
Tists aj Bet weaker than their opponents, and the brachio-radialis 
, Where es a. from my notes, escaped. An occasional fibrillary 


NO fon, nor was to be seen in the wasted muscles. There was no 
rel 
































DOSt-diplf cory loss, nor was there any weakness or wasting of the 
LY Of tifyer limbs. The knee-jerks were present, equal, and not 
comma maggerated, and the plantar reflexes were definitely flexor. 
O indicafffhe spine showed no deformity, limitation of movement, or 
inin realized tenderness. No tumour was detected in the abdo- 

bu a, the stomach did not appear to be dilated, the liver and 
case ae . were not enlarged, nor was there any glandular enlarge- 
a r. The radial arteries were slightly thickened and tortuous, 
at he ‘ blood pressure was not high, the heart was not enlarged, 


adle with. » was no albumin in the urine. 
nd there W 


the la¢ Such were the leading facts. What was the diagnosis? 


vhich thi ignant disease of the stomach or bowel had been 
cted ong ected some months previously, a diagnosis which 
- i naturally suggest itself in view of the patient’s age, 
eyes fe abdominal pain, the constipation, and the loss of 
nor of th ight. At a later date, the pain in the arms and 
anaemia ciated wasting and loss of power had been attributed 
sent herd condary growths involving the cervical nerve roots. 
a Paresii diagnosis now appeared to be very unlikely in view 
@ the firs ij the facts that, although the abdominal pains had been 
hat be ment for two years, no tumour could be felt, that no 
disability 2 sis was observed, and that there was no enlarge- 
D teats gat of the liver or glands. Further, it seemed very 
aa + inprobable that the condition of the arms was to be 
* ajained by secondary growths involving the nerve roots 
dynam in the cervical region, for pain in the back had not been 
recordi qmplained of, nor was there any evidence of disease of 
e all tha fe bone or of implication of the spinal cord. 
} When the clinician is confronted by a complicated case, 
wi when the most suggestive line of inquiry fails to lead 
of debatifp to a diagnosis, other lines of approach must be ex- 
secondar Now in this case, setting aside for the moment 
in varyil tehistory of abdominal pain and the loss of weight, the 
lerves allfidiking feature was the more or less symmetrical wasting 
types, ifm weakness of, and pain in, the arms. These phenomena 
ul neuritigyere certainly indicative of peripheral nerve involvement. 
of spindiita symmetrical neuritis confined to the upper limbs 


ry changifivery rarely met with apart from lead. Might the facts 
ht, to Difdthe case perhaps be so explained? This would account 


3. Hysle 


eir caref 


the frequent attacks of abdominal pain. 
tion appeared very feasible. 


The sug- 
True the atrophic palsy 


neuronitiirs not limited to the extensors of the wrists and fingers, 
apparatigiit this is by no means always so in lead poisoning. The 
n the lighiiiet that the brachio-radialis muscles had escaped was 
ar activitf itself suggestive. But the patient had had a great 
le that til of pain in the arms, and pronounced pain is an 
‘ tisual feature in cases of lead palsy. It might be, 
wever, that some additional etiological factor, possibly 

LIGNANT @e influenza, would account for this. The patient lived 
the Highlands, and was it not consequently possible 

t from tilt there might have been a contamination of a moorland 
hiet supply? These facts were indeed most suggestive. 

the Nol any further evidence available? The gums were 
history wae examined, and a blue line was observed opposite the 
ad been @® lower incisor tecth. Although the blue coloration 
ously, wh#the gums was very faint—indeed, it would probably 
‘en trouble passed unnoticed unless it had been specially looked 
ted to fo Hits presence was sufficient, in association with the 
* Me: 4 features of the case, to practically clinch the dia- 
For se Upon further inquiry the patient informed us 


“aa spi ui, although it was true that the water supply of his 
» gst. 5 came direct from the moor, the present system had 
re his a laid down some eight years previously. Two addi- 
er, and fi hal lines of inquiry were still open to.us. The urine was 
d as bonglitined by a skilled analytical chemist, who reported 
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that he could find no trace of lead, but in his report he 


referred us to a recent authority who had examined the 
urine in fourteen cases of chronic plumbism and was only 
able to detect lead in two of these. On the other hand, 
on analysing the tap-water from the patient’s house, he 
detected 0.12 grain of lead to the gallon of water. 
Conclusive proof of the diagnosis was afforded by the 
progressive improvement in the patient’s condition after 
the correction of the faulty water supply. Among features 
of particular interest in this case were the great loss of 
weight and the unusual severity of the pains in the arms. 
No doubt the two attacks of influenza had, by lowering 
the patient’s resistance, determined the symptoms. 

Two methods are employed in arriving at a diagnosis ; 
that is, the diagnosis may be based on the positive 
findings or arrived at by a process of exclusion. This 
patient was examined thirty years ago, and the dia- 
gnosis was suggested directly from the physical examina- 
tion, was supported by the history, and confirmed by the 
detection of lead in the water supply and the rapid 
improvement after this had been corrected. Had the 
patient been seen to-day a number of diagnostic methods 
might have been employed for purposes of exclusion or 
confirmation which had not at that time been introduced 
—for example, the examination of the gastric contents for 
free acid, radiograms of the gastro-intestinal tract and 
of the spinal column, and the examination of the cerebro- 
spinal fluid and blood. But apart from the possible 
detection of a punctate basophilia, the occurrence of which 
in lead poisoning had not at that time been described, 
no additional evidence of a positive kind would have been 
obtained from these procedures. 


ACCIDENTAL LEAD POISONING SIMULATING GasTRIC ULCER 
AND PROGRESSIVE MUSCULAR ATROPHY 
Another case in which the source of the lead poisoning 
was the drinking water is of interest. 
follows: 


The facts were as 


A married woman, aged 33, the wife of a gamekeeper, 
living in Inverness-shire, was seen on January 4th, 1915. The 
patient, I was informed, had suffered for some years from 
progressive muscular atrophy, and had been troubled from 
time to time with symptoms which had been attributed 
to a gastric ulcer, though she had never, so far as was known, 
vomited blood or passed blood by the bowel. The history was 
instructive. Bloodless since childhood, the patient stated that 
at the age of 19 she married and left her home in the South 
of Scotland to live in Inverness-shire. She had two healthy 
children, and had had no miscarriages. Some six years before 
I saw her, up to which time she said she had had no illness, 
the patient began to be troubled with attacks of abdominal 
pain, vomiting, and diarrhoea. About the same time she 
noticed that her hands, particularly the right hand, were 
shaky. These symptoms had continued to recur, although 
it was significant that when she left home to stay with her 
relatives in the Border country, as she did for a few weeks 
each year, her health always improved. A medical man 
whom she consulted sent her to see a distinguished surgeon, 
who, the patient said, agreed with the diagnosis, but was of 
opinion that operation was not called for. (It would be of 
interest to hear from surgeons of large experience whether 
they have ever met with, or operated upon, cases of lead 
poisoning sent to them with a diagnosis of gastric ulcer, 
intestinal obstruction, or appendicitis. I know personally of 
one case which was admitted directly to a surgical charge 
as a case of chronic appendicitis in which the symptoms were, 
I think, almost certainly to be explained by the lead poison- 
ing from which the patient was suffering.) For some months 
before I saw her the patient had also been suffering from 
severe pains in the knees and elbows with, so she said, some 
swelling of the joints. 

Upon examination there was a complete symmetrical 
paralysis, with very pronounced wasting of the extensors 
of the fingers and wrists. There was, too, great weakness 
and wasting of the small muscles of the hands. No fibrillary 
tw ors were observed. The brachio-radialis and the muscles 
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of the upper arm and shoulder girdle had escaped. There was 
no sensory loss, nor was there any weakness or alteration in 
the reflexes of the lower limbs. 

The distribution of the paralysis in association with the 
history was most suggestive of lead poisoning. There was 
no blue line on the gums, but the patient was edentulous. 
Upon further inquiry it was ascertained that a new water 
supply from a peaty well had been introduced into the 
patient’s house a few months before she first commenced 
to suffer from the svmptoms above described. Corroboration 
of the diagnosis was obtained when the tap-water was 
examined and found to contain 0.4 grain of lead to the 
gallon. 

Among a number of interesting features presented by 
this case were the following: the occurrence of diarrhoea 
and vomiting in association with the abdominal pain ; 
the improvement which occurred when the patient left 
home ; the arthritic pains which are observed in some 
cases of lead poisoning ; the great wasting and weakness 
of the small muscles of the hands in addition to the 
extensors ; and the patient’s statement that, although her 
husband and children looked pale, and had never felt 
well after the introduction of the new water supply, they 
had not suffered from colic or paralysis. Women are, 
it is affirmed, more susceptible to lead poisoning than 
are men. 

So pronounced was the wasting of the hands and fore- 
arms in this case that I was very doubtful as to the 
ultimate recovery of the muscles, but when I examined 
the patient in January of this year she had completely 
regained the use of the hands and arms, and was looking 
in robust health. 


LEAD ENCEPHALOPATHY, DUE TO DIACHYLON POISONING, 
SIMULATING BRAIN TUMOUR 

Cases of lead encephalopathy are rarely met with 
nowadays. I can only recall two occasions upon which 
I have made this diagnosis. 

A widow, aged 28, was admitted to hospital under my 
care on October 9th, 1929, when she complained of intense 
headache, vomiting, and double vision, which symptoms had 
troubled her for a month. The patient was somewhat con- 
fused and agitated, and when first seen it was not possible to 
obtain from her a very precise history of her illness. 

Upon examination she was well developed, well nourished, 
but distinctly anaemic. There was a right internal strabismus, 
which the patient said had been present since early child- 


hood. The pulse rate was rather fast (104), but there was no 
febrile disturbance. The retinal vessels were engorged, and 


the right optic disc definitely swollen. Otherwise the cranial 
nerves presented no abnormality, and there was no history of 
There was no weakness, inco-ordination, or tremor 
A slight degree of ataxia was present 
The knee-jerks 


otorrhoea. 
in the upper limbs. 
in the lower limbs, but no distinct weakness. 
and one ankle-jerk were absent, as were the abdominal reflexes. 
Both plantar reflexes were definitely flexor. There was no 
of the muscles on pressure. Apart from a soft 
murmur nothing abnormal was detected on 
The radial arteries 


tenderness 
mitral systolic 
examination of the thorax and abdomen. 
were not thickened, the blood pressure was not raised, ana 
the urine contained no albumin. The result of the examiuna- 
tion of the blood was as follows: Red blood cells, 3,650,000 ; 
haemoglobin, 50 per cent.; white blood cells, 12,800. 
Differential count: polymorphonuclears, 80 per cent. ; small 
lymphocytes, 20 per cent.; basophils, 1 per cent. ; no punctate 
basophilia. The Wassermann reaction was negative in both 
the blood and the cerebro-spinal fluid. The latter contained 
two cells per c.mm. There was no increase of protein, and 
the colloidal gold test was 0011000000. No Jead was found 
in the urine, which was examined on two occasions by the 
Ganassini test. The Zondek-Aschhecim test for pregnancy was 
negative. 

The diagnosis of lead poisoning, which was at once 


suggested by the blue line on the gums, was confirmed 


by further inquiry, and by the subsequent history of the 
The patient was obviously agitated and worried, 


casc. 
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and upon questioning her direc she admi e 
after a td onthe te 
; F nstruz period two months Previously§ bee 
she thought she might be pregnant, and had bought a kn 
ounce of diachylon and two pennyworth of aloes whit we 
she had made into pills and taken during the fini Pa foo 
night of September. Further, she said that the headadl “6 
and vomiting commenced immediately after she bald the 
to take the pills. Three days after the patient’s admiaal “ts 
to hospital she developed hallucinations and delusions si 
SEX, and commenced to have severe attacks of abdaméil att 
colic. She was not taking potassium iodide at the time the 
at point of some inierest, for cases have been reported frot 
in which symptoms of acute lead poisoning were re. tha 
cipitated by potassium iodide, in some instances I at 
after exposure to lead had ceased. Gradually the patient's 7 
symptoms passed off, and when she was discharged on e 
November 21st, she was practically well. When wall om 
on January 17th, 1931, she said that she felt in perfect ve 
health ; she had had no further headache, abdominalf the 
pain, or vomiting, the knee- and ankle-jerks were present} app 
the fundus oculi was perfectly normal, and she was - the 
longer anaemic. wall 

Lead encephalopathy, which is characterized by such, : 
= er ee a ee = +4 - ; »dam.- * we 
symptoms as headache, vomiting, papilloedema, Passing was 


on it may be to optic atrophy, hallucinations, mental exce 
depression or exaltation, dementia, tremor, paresis, and} afte 
epileptiform seizures, is undoubtedly. very uncommon,} wall 
Sir Thomas Legge' met with this diagnosis in only 1.1 per| of t 
cent. of the male and 2.1 per cent. of the female case { .Was' 
reported between the years 1920-24. Byrom Bramwell, ““™ 





long ago insisted upon the importance of keeping this su 
possibility in view in suspected cases of brain tumor, noth 
It is possible, indeed, that some of the reported cases cy 
of recovery from brain tumour are to be so explained. I 
Mott!" was of opinion that lead encephalopathy was of this 
the nature of an encephalitis. Aub'! and _ his collabo. } 2 
rators take the view that the process is meningeal, basing! #2 ™ 
their conclusions on the observations of (a) Hassin, who f the 
found a marked proliferative meningitis and _ relatively ' 
slight changes in the brain, of (b) various observers who oa 
have found increased pressure and an excess of lympho- om 
cytes in the cerebro-spinal fluid, and of (c) Camus, whof shocl 


, 


produced excitability, ‘‘ hallucinations,’’ and convulsions TI 
just before death in dogs in which lead had been injected 
into the subarachnoid space by cistern puncture, whereas 
no symptoms followed when the lead was injected into 
the brain substance. 

W. B. Ransom'* drew attention in 1900 to the then 
very prevalent use of diachylon as an abortifacient, and 
suggested that something should be done to restrict the 
indiscriminate sale of the drug. Although diachylon & 
now included in Part I of the poisons schedule, the cas 
to which I have referred shows that it may still bf] j 4. 
obtained and is still used for this purpose. Indeed, one; Hitec 
should always bear in mind the possibility of lead poisot- ] 
ing when one is consulted by a woman of child-bearing % 
age who complains of severe headache and vomiting, who 
is perhaps anaemic, and in whom there is a history d 
amenorrhoeca. It is to be remembered that a single dos itor 
of diachylon may produce symptoms of poisoning, thi lead 
these may persist for months, and that they may bY drop 
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aggravated by an intercurrent febrile illness. : 
: zs Spasti 
en eee ” itl ela be sti 
SPASTIC PARAPLEGIA A CONSEQUENCE OF LEAD Re 
. ; : which 

POISONING a 
: W 

Doubt was at one time expressed as to whether 4 bres 
, te sen 

pronounced spastic paraplegia is ever produced by lead. 

: 2 : ptoms 


The following case is of interest in this connexion: 

A gentleman, aged 56, was seen on July 18th, 1911, com 
plaining of difficulty in walking, which had troubled him i Th. 
three or four years. He had, he said, had no previds varied 
Ulness, apart from an attack of typhoid fever some tweltR 
years previously, The history he gave me of his illness W It 
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as follows. . Four years before I saw him the patient had 


knee. At the same time, or soon after, he noticed some 
weakness of the hands and a tendency to drag the right 
foot when walking. The right leg became gradually stiffer, 
and soon after the left leg became similarly affected. He 
then began to have attacks of severe abdominal pain, vomit- 
ing, and constipation. His brother, who lived in the same 
house, commenced at the same time to be troubled with 
stiffness in the legs. After the weakness of the hands and 
attacks of abdominal pain had persisted for some six months 
the patient’s medical man recognized that he was suffering 
from lead poisoning. He wrote me: ‘‘ It was about this time 
that I suspected plumbism, and found that the patient had 
a blue line on his gums. The drinking water was analysed 
by Dr. Faiconer King, who reported the presence of 0.15 
grain of lead per gallon. Since then the water has been 
taken from a well free from lead contamination, and the 
patient has greatly improved in health and power of walking. 
He seemed always better away from home.’’ According to 
the patient’s statements, the attacks of abdominal pain dis- 
appeared at this time and have not recurred, the power of 
the hands was gradually regained, but the difficulty in 
walking has persisted. 

Upon examination the patient had a good colour, and was 
well nourished. The only symptom of which he complained 
was difficulty in walking. His general health was, he said, 
excellent. The gait was very spastic, both lower limbs being 
aflected to the same degree, though the patient was able to 
walk across the room with the aid of a stick. The muscles 
of the thighs and of the anterior tibial group were somewhat 
wasted. No fibrillary tremors were observed. The knee-jerks 
were exaggerated, and there was bilateral ankle-clonus and 
a bilateral extensor response. There was no sensory Joss, and 
nothing abnormal was detected on examination of the upper 
limbs, cranial nerves, or other organs. 

I heard nothing more of this patient until January of 
this year, when, in reply to my inquiries, he wrote: 

“Tam now 74 years of age, and there is little difference 
in my health. The loss of power has not extended to any 
other part of my body. This would seem to indicate that 
the disease has been stationary ever since I discontinued using 
the poisoned water. My brother, who also suffered from lead 
poisoning, died about two years ago, aged 70. He never 
recovered the use of his limbs. Latterly he had one or two 
shocks, and was bed-ridden for a while before his death.’’ 

That the patient had suffered from lead poisoning is 
clearly shown by the history of attacks of abdominal 
pain, the weakness of the hands, the presence of the blue 
line on the gums, the detection of lead in the water 
supply, and the improvement that occurred after the 
source of poisoning had been eliminated. There can be 
practically no doubt that the spastic condition of the 
lower limbs was due to the same cause, for the difficulty 
in walking developed at the same time and ceased to 
progress after the water supply was changed. It is 
interesting to note that the patient’s brother was similarly 
affected. 

J. J. Putnam,'* so long ago as 1887, described some 
cases of spasticity of the lower limbs in which he demon- 
strated lead in the urine. Kinnier Wilson,'? who in 1907 
reported four cases of amyotrophy in men who, from the 
nature of their occupations, must have been exposed to 
lead, in each of which the onset was with double wrist- 
drop, while in three there was a certain amount of 
spasticity in the lower limbs, remarks, ‘‘ One cannot but 
be struck with the progressive nature of the affection, 
which is so contrary to the ordinary forms of lead poison- 
ing where cures are by no means uncommon.’’ In the 
Present case, however, the progress of the nervous sym- 
ptoms appears to have been definitely arrested. 


COMMENTARY 
The cases I have referred to illustrate some of the 
varied clinical pictures attributable to lead poisoning. 
Is it not a remarkable fact, though it is an everyday 








experience, that the same disease-producing agent may 
affect individuals so differently? We see this constantly 
exemplified, and yet we are often quite unable to account 
for the incidence of. symptoms, and have to content 
ourselves by attributing the special symptomatology the 
case presents to some peculiarity of the virus, to per- 
sonal idiosyncrasy or individual predisposition, or to the 
presence of additional etiological factors which it is not 
always possible to demonstrate or assess. While the 
majority of patients suffering from lead poisoning no 
doubt come to the practitioner complaining of attacks 
of colicky pain referred to the lower abdomen associated 
with constipation, of cramps, of general debility, and of 
other symptoms associated with anaemia, these symptoms 
may, as exemplified by more than one of the cases to 
which I have referred, be relatively insignificant while the 
nervous phenomena predominate. When this is so, the 
nature of the condition, as I have emphasized, may never 
occur to the clinician, even when he happens to be con- 
versant with the clinical features which may be met with 
as a consequence of lead. Personally I have a guilty feel- 
ing that I have probably failed to recognize cases of the 
kind. Sometimes, perhaps, because one has not realized 
the occupational risk, sometimes because one has not 
elicited the history with sufficient care, sometimes because 
the symptoms have suggested to one a different etiology, 
and sometimes because, although one has suspected lead, 
one has not been able to cbtain confirmatory evidence. 

When, in any given case. one suspects lead poisoning 
from the character of the nervous symptoms, what are the 
points to which special attention should be paid for pur- 
poses of corroboration? 


1. The patient’s occupation may raise the possibility. 
Reference has been made to those industries in which 
there is a special risk. 


2. Upon inquiry one may obtain a characteristic or 
suggestive history of attacks of intermittent, colicky, lower 
abdominal pain which is relieved by pressure. 


3. The blue line on the gums, when present, is distinc- 
tive. It is, however, merely an indication of exposure, 
and not necessarily of poisoning, for many lead workers 
show the blue line and manifest no symptoms. But when 
symptoms are present which raise the possibility of 
plumbism the blue line is of the greatest diagnostic value. 
It is, however, to be remembered that this sign fails us 
when the patient is edentulous or the teeth well cared for. 


4. The examination of the blood in most cases of lead 
poisoning shows a secondary anaemia with, in almost all 
cases, a punctate basophilia, which may, however, vary 
from day to day. To the latter appearance much im- 
portance is attached as an indication of early lead poison- 
ing. Although not pathognomonic (for an occasional cell 
showing punctate basophilia may, it is affirmed, be some- 
times seen in normal blood, and cells of this type are also 
met with in pernicious anaemia and leukaemia), the 
presence of definite stippling is a most suggestive sign in 
a case of suspected plumbism. 


5. Lead may be found in the urine, and its presence 
is then a clear indication that it has been absorbed into 
the system. On the other hand, its absence does not 
exclude lead poisoning, for the lead may be retained in 
the tissues. Of 200 patients with suspected lead poison- 
ing examined at the Mayo Clinic'® 100 were shown to 
be excreting lead in the urine. Lead may indeed be 
found in the urine of individuals who are admitted to 
hospital for various conditions, who have not encountered 
obvious occupational hazards, and who present no sym- 
ptoms suggestive of lead poisoning. Consequently, while 
further observations are called for, the presence or absence 
of lead in the urine is a point to which too much impor- 
tance must not be attached. 


From what I have said you will see that, while in many 
cases the diagnosis of lead poisoning is obvious, in 
others the possibility may never suggest itself, while 
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even in cases in which one suspects lead as the cause of 
the clinical picture a definite conclusion may only be 
arrived at after a careful consideration of all the facts 
if the source of poisoning is not detected. 

Coincidences are sometimes remarkable. Two days ago, 
within an hour of writing the above lines, I saw at the 
hospital a man, aged 50, who had been under my care 
in June of last year with an anterior crural neuritis of 
undetermined etiology. The patient has now practically 
recovered, but the symptoms, as the notes showed, were 
anomalous. I recalled a remark of that great clinical 
master Sir William Gowers,'* who in writing of the 
diagnosis of lead poisoning says, ‘‘ It is not possible to 
avoid error in such cases except by the habit of remem- 
bering lead as a possible cause in obscure cases.’’ Was 
it possible that this man’s symptoms had been caused by 
lead? Upon inquiry as to his occupation he informed me 
that he was a house painter, and, further, I found that 
while he was in hospital the house-physician had noted 
the presence of ‘‘ a slight blue line round the gums.’’ The 
teeth had since been extracted, and the line had con- 
sequently disappeared. Further, the patient stated that, 
although he had worked as a house painter for thirty-five 
years, he had never been troubled with abdominal pains, 
weakness in the hands, or, so far as he knew, any sym- 
ptom of lead poisoning. The probabilities would, how- 
ever, appear to be that this was the cause of his sym- 
ptoms in view of their anomalous character and the 
absence of any other apparent etiological factor. 

There is a natural tendency to associate symptom- 
complexes with individual diseases. Now while this is 
of undoubted value in furthering the general recognition 
of the disorders in question, it has its disadvantages. 
There can, for instance, be no question that the sym- 
ptomatic triad—intention tremor, nystagmus, and scan- 
ning speech—emphasized by Charcot in disseminated 
was too restricted and retarded diagnosis in so 
far as it failed to include many cases which we now 
know to be due to the same _ pathological process. 
Similarly the three symptoms of lethargic encephalitis to 
which so much importance was originally attached— 
lethargy, febrile disturbance, and ocular palsies—con- 
centrated attention upon one particular type of the disease. 
The same applies to the diagnosis of plumbism, for when 
we think of lead poisoning most of us, no doubt, at once 
recall the characteristic wrist-drop, whereas we are apt 
to forget that a variety of nervous symptoms may be 
so produced. There is an aphorism so familiar that it 
savours of a platitude—‘‘ More mistakes are made by not 
looking than by not knowing.’’ Mistakes in the diagnosis 
of lead poisoning are often due to not expecting. My 
purpose will have been achieved if I have succeeded in 
impressing you with the importance of thinking of lead 
poisoning as a possibility m every case with which you 
meet which presents anomalous nervous symptoms. 
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There are two types of plumbism: one, the classical lead brigh 
poisoning of the textbooks, caused by massive doses : > thel feld, 


other, little known, a slow, subtle, insidious saturation [had 
the system by infinitesimal doses of lead extending oye fad. 
a long period of time, and producing a group of sym 8/19 


ptoms altogether different from the recognized forms ¢ suppl 
plumbism. 

In the type of plumbism to which I refer there is Tarely} going, 
colic, seldom a blue line on the gums, and wrist- -drop will} weati 
occur only if the significance of the early symptoms jgf gine 
not recognized. There is rarely noticeable anaemia. |}, grai 
cannot say if an examination of the blood would reveq 
any approach to the blood destruction characteristic of 
the grosser forms of lead poisoning. 
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SIGNS AND SYMPTOMS 

A strange lethargy creeps over the sufferer ; he feels 
as if a cloud had settled over him ; he loses interest jp 
life ; everything is trouble—a weariness of flesh = 

' g a trou a S of flesh and} nfo 
brain. He prefers to sit over the fire to tackling his} sie 
work, though when he forces himself through his tasks 
he finds no diminution of brain or bodily power. As the 
condition continues he becomes gloomy and _tacitum, 
Instead of joining in conversation with relatives and 
friends he sits silent and apathetic, as if overcome by 
thoughts too melancholy to utter. All his faculties and] Ano 
bodily powers are sluggish. His bowels are constipated jit the 
and stubborn, he derives no satisfaction from his food, sume 
and has perhaps abdominal discomfort, which he pats 
down to indigestion. The strange lethargy of body and oan 
mind increases. Sleep brings welcome respite, but he} i jeg 
gets up tired and weary, as if he had not been to bed} ganat: 
though he has slept heavily all night ; so tired, indeed,} ia men 
that to bathe, wash, and dress are ordeals he wishes he} pathy 
could shirk. Breakfast bucks him up, but during the day, | pscni 
oppressed with a weariness of body and misery of mind, )mmbet 
and unaccountably tired, he succumbs to his desire to ms, | 
sleep. In neurotic females emotional outbursts, with -. 
flatulency and abdominal pain, may punctuate the} yj,. | 
melancholy. puerper 

Apparently lead puts a brake on metabolic processes} riences, 
The listlessness may be due to deficient renal excretion} be did, 
or to a check to thyroid secretion. The hebetude is not} gain of 
unlike that of myxoedema, and I am sanguine enough t0 lad he 
think that lead will lessen thvroid activity. The o}!am on 
doctors were not afraid to administer lead to thei ih 
patients. The still officinal pil. plumbi cum opio was thet ‘i ry 
favourite prescription. It has passed into the limbo di!” 
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forgotten remedies, but it is possible that it might prov, i cgh 
an efficient weapon in the hyperthyroidism of Gravesifjung’ ; 
disease. of lead 


The patient gets no sympathy from those about hitifglion, 
If his expression is saturnine, his complexion is fresh asiffiund ir 


healthy, he sleeps well, forces himself to do justice to bif Anoth 
meals, and his relatives set him down as a gloomy petsilfithief co; 
who will not take the trouble to be chatty and _livelgftt have 
He is usually the only person in the house to behave fain © 


strangely, for lead has ase lective action, and the freedogessure 


of others from symptoms increases contempt for — 
sufferer. Perhaps he sees a doctor, who suggests chat, a 
of air. He goes away, and in a few weeks returns hom Ruth; 
a different man, full of life and energy, with all Chelt 

* Read before the North Wales Branch of the British Medi ratmer 
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SIMALF cobwebs cleared from his brain. 
penefit of the change of air. 
weariness overcome him again. 

This is no fancy picture. I have myself twice suffered 
fom this group of symptoms. Thinking that my bodily 
and mental hebetude were due to lack of it, I dosed 
myself with thyroid. That did not make me any 
brighter. Then, remembering my experiences in Hudders- 
feld, where a soft moorland water caused lead poisoning, 
thad my urine and the domestic water supply tested for 
lad. The analyst reported that my urine contained 
9/19 of a grain of lead per gallon, and the domestic water 
apply 1/14 of a grain. With the stoppage of the lead 
| soon regained my usual energy and good spirits. On 
woing, however, to live elsewhere, the same _ bodily 
yeariness and mental lethargy crept over me. I had the 
gine again examined, and it was found to contain 4/25 of 
agrain of lead per gallon. 
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During my first attack I had under my care a young lady 
sho, when well, was remarkable for her brightness and 
ativity. A mysterious change had come over her. She was 
gloomy , taciturn, and miserable, and took no interest in the 
things which had formerly given her pleasure. She had 
attacks of a hysterical character, refused food from the dis- 
qmfort it gave her, and suffered much from flatulence. 
After some ineffective treatment I had her urine examined. 
Itcontained 4/7 or about half a grain of lead in each gallon, 
ad the domestic water supply 1/14 of a grain per gallon. 
Shewent away from home, returned her bright, active, healthy 
wf, and with the stoppage of the lead has had no return 
of her symptoms. 
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Another case was that of a young doctor who went to live 
ia the South-West of England. When he had been there 
sme time he began to lose energy, and was always weary. 
He attributed the symptoms to the enervating climate of the 
Suth Country. When I heard that the water supply was 
asoft water I suggested that he should have his urine tested 
for lead. He scoffed at my suggestion. I have never seen 
gamular kidney as a result of this tvpe of plumbism, but 
inmen who drank to excess I have twice seen lead encephalo- 
pathy with unconsciousness and convulsions, and when lead 
piscning was prevalent in Huddersfield there was an unusual 
of mind, mmber of cases of puerperal albuminuria and convulsions. 
desire a lad, by slowing bodily processes and hindering metabolism, 
“. ,acentuates the liability of the pregnant woman, with her 
sts, will wercharged system, to develop albuminuria and convulsions. 
uate the When I heard that this doctor’s wife had been laid aside by 
puerperal albuminuria I told him my Huddersfield expe- 
Processes.} riences, and urged him to have his urine tested for lead. This 
excretion} le did, and the analyst reported that it contained 1/10 of a 
ide is not}gain of lead per gallon. Three weeks after the stoppage of the 
enough td lad he wrote: ‘‘ I am glad to say that since installing the filter 
The of!!am much better, not so lazy, but there is still room for 








to. thet imorovement.’’ Six months later he reported himself as free 
fom any symptom of plumbism. 
» was their ie 


Alive now to the possibility that lead might be the cause 


this patients’ symptoms, this young doctor had the urine 
ight pros (eighteen of his patients tested. In seven no lead was 
f Grave#innd, in one there was copper, and in the other ten quantities 
fled varying from 1/125 to 1/5 of a grain of lead per 
bout himiglion. Those in whom the larger quantities of lead were 
fresh anijiund improved after the installation of a filter. 
tice tolM Another case is that of an elderly maiden lady. Her 
my persiidief complaint was that she was always tired. I begged her 
ind livelf have the urine tested. It was found to contain 8/9 of a 
behave #in of lead per gallon. This patient has high blood 
ie freedom sure, reaching at times to 252 mm. — Hg systolic 
t for 124 mm. Hg diastolic, a condition which I believe 
; ) be exceptional in this form of plumbism. Every year 
sts cha h iia od se inna: ; cite 
as gone away, and has had treatment at Harrogate 
urns h Ruthin, always returning feeling better. Recently she went 
th all Cheltenham for a month, and though she had no medical 
fish Medi tatment, she returned from there feeling better than she 


done for years. But with the return to the plumbo- 
vent water, the old tired feelings set in again. 
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DIAGNOsIs 

This type of plumbism is so little known that it may be 
overlooked. One patient, whom I sent from home in 
order to get her away from thé lead, was told by a doctor 
she consulted that she had never had lead poisoning, 
although lead in quantity was found in both her urine 
and the domestic water supply, and another doctor told 
a patient with wrist-drop that the cause could not be 
lead poisoning, as there was no lead poisoning in the 
place, although I myself had seen several cases of the type 
I have described. The symptoms are so different from the 
plumbism of textbooks that the cause may not be 
suspected. 

The diagnosis of this insidious form of plumbism must 
never be made from symptoms. If the medical attendant 
suspects that lead is the cause of his patient’s malaise 
he must not reveal his suspicions until he has verified 
them. He should ask for a specimen of the patient’s 
urine, saying he wishes to see if the kidneys are sound. 
li on examination the urine is found free from lead and 
is otherwise healthy, the doctor has not compromised 
himself by a premature and mistaken opinion. Not 
until he has found lead in the urine should he question 
the purity of the water supply. 

The problem is not easier because the symptoms can 
arise from other causes. When I lived at Criccieth I had 
an overpowering desire to sieep during the day, although 
I slept all night. An examination of my urine showed 
that it contained no lead, and the drinking water a 
fraction of lead too small to be harmful. My somnolence 
was due to septic teeth and tonsils. Suspicion should be 
aroused if a patient, whose water supply is soft, improves 
on being sent away, only to revert to his misery on 
returning home. 

Nor must one forget that a patient who passes lead in 
the urine can be attacked by other disorders. A good 
many years ago I saw a man with symptoms pointing 
to overpowering of the nervous system, but not sufficiently 
distinctive to implicate brain or spinal cord. The late 
Sir Clifford Allbutt saw the patient with me, and, hegring 
that lead had been found in the man’s urine and domestic 
water supply, agreed that lead was the probable cause 
of the man’s condition. Signs of intracranial pressure 
came on later, with a slowly progressive right hemi- 
plegia, and the man lapsed into the unconsciousness 
characteristic of cerebral tumour. I began intensive mer- 
curial medication in the form of hypodermic injections 
of perchloride of mercury, and the man made a good 
recovery, with some loss of power in the arm and leg. 
It transpired that he had had syphilis. 

It is impossible for one who is not a skilled analyst to 
test urine for lead. A few ounces should be sent to a 
competent analyst. Lead in the urine is a proof that it is 
in the patient’s system. The quantity expelled by the 
kidneys is no indication of the amount of lead floating 
round the patient’s system. It represents only the 
surplus percolating through the kidneys. It is the soft 
waters, especially those from peaty moorlands, which 
dissolve the lead of the service pipes, and so small is the 
quantity taken up that it may be years before symptoms 
arise. Before my attacks [ had consumed the lead-laden 
water for at least six years. The young lady I mentioned 
had taken the same water for years. The young doctor 
did not complain for some years, and the elderly lady had 
been consuming lead-contaminated water for some years 
before her symptoms made me suspect the presence of 
the poison. Long-continued ingestion of the poison, in 
persons susceptible to its action, becomes in time the 
equivalent of a toxic dose. The presence of only one 
sufferer in a house is but an exemplification of lead’s 
selective action, or of the inability of the sufferer’s 
eliminatory organs to get rid of the poison. 
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MATERNAL Mortality AND LEAD 

Important as are the effects of small doses of lead on 
health, they acquire added gravity as a_ possible 
factor in the causation of maternal mortality. The 
Registrar-General divides deaths in childbed into two 
groups: those from puerperal fever, and those due ‘to 
‘eclampsia and other accidents and diseases.’’ Taking 
the country as a whole, puerperal fever is the most fre- 
quent cause of maternal deaths. In places supplied with 
soft moorland water the position is reversed. ‘There, 
eclampsia and other accidents and diseases outnumber the 
deaths from puerperal fever, in some places by more than 
three times. In an appendix to her report on maternal 
mortality, Dame Janet Campbell gives the death rates of 
the Registrar-General’s two groups for the four years 
1919-22. During those four years the fewest maternal 
deaths from eclampsia and other accidents and diseases 
occurred in London, where they were 1.62 per 1,000 births. 
The London water, drawn largely from chalk-bearing 
strata, does not dissolve lead. In Dewsbury, Halifax, 
Huddersfield, Rochdale, and the county of Breconshire, 
supplied with plumbo-solvent water, the maternal mor- 
tality from the same causes was over 5 per 1,000 births, 
or more than three times that of London, while in West- 
morland, Anglesey, Carmarthenshire, Caernarvonshire, 
Merionethshire, and Radnorshire, it was over 4 per 1,000 
births, or about three times that of London. In the county 
of Westmorland, while there were three maternal deaths 
from puerperal fever, there were ten from eclampsia. 
The high maternal death rate from eclampsia and other 
accidents and diseases occurs where there is soft plumbo- 
solvent water. The main responsibility for this high death 
rate rests on eclampsia. 

There must be some reason for the disparity between 
the figures for London and the places I have quoted. 
Other accidents and diseases of childbed cannot be more 
frequent in the places I have named than in London. 
The disparity is greater than the figures indicate, for the 
London figures are swelled by the cases of eclampsia which 
occur there. We know that lead is eliminated by the 
kidneys, and though I can produce no analyses of either 
blood or urinary urea, the sluggishness and somnolence 
I have described are not unlike the defective kidney 
action of Bright’s In its grosser forms of 
poisoning lead damages the kidneys, and more than one 
of my patients suffering from the subtle form of plumbism 
have had the nephralgia characteristic of the passage of 
gravel through the urinary organs. 

Next to septicaemia eclampsia is the highest factor 
in maternal mortality. Knowing the symptoms which I 
have felt in my own person and observed in my patients, 
and remembering the frequency of eclampsia when 
subtle lead poisoning prevalent in Huddersfield, 
the high mortality from eclampsia and other accidents 
and of pregnancy in places’ supplied with 
plumbo-solvent water suggests that the continuous inges- 
tion of minute quantities of lead may be the explana- 
tion of an otherwise unaccountable mortality. Though 
the quantity of lead imbibed may be small, it may be 
enough to turn the scale and precipitate the occurrence of 
cclampsia in a pregnant woman on the verge of toxaemia. 
If the conclusions I draw from the figures I have quoted 
are well founded—and they are confirmed by an examina- 
tion of the death rates in other places too numerous for 
mention here—we have, ready to our hands, one means 
of reducing a great cause of the baffling problem of 
maternal mortality. 

The remedy is simple—to stop the ingestion of lead. 
This can be done by sending the patient away from the 
lead, by substituting pipes lined with block tin for the 
lcad pipes, or by passing every drop of water used in the 
preparation of food or for drinking purposes through a 
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filter with a charcoal filtering bed. The so-called tin good 
washed pipes are not a protection, and only a {filter withy soo? | 
a charcoal filtering medium can be trusted to remo obset" 
lead from a plumbo-solvent water. T seriou 

Water supplies contain organic matter derived from ¢h pensa 
soil of the gathering ground, sometimes sufficient to qief misun 
colour the water. In moorland waters there is an acid Qui 
derived from the peat. The lead dissolved js Not pshock 
simple inorganic salt, but a complex organic Compound § define 
It is by its affinity for organic substances that lead in juregg preset 
the body and destroys the embryo in utero. Charcoal, , presen 
we know from its effects in fermentative disorders of the} Seriou 
digestive tract, attacks organic mattcr. In a carbon filter) witho 
the fraction of organic lead in the water is acted upon pp} ing 0 
a mass of carbon compared with which a dose of chareogi} tempe 
by the mouth is insignificant. After from six to twelygf tion ¢ 





months, according to the use it has had, the charcoal jfeonstt 
phys 


not a reliable remover of the lead, and a fresh charge 
should be put into the filter. 

No medicinal treatment is necessary to expel lead fron 
the body. If the ingestion of lead is stopped and the | genera 
eliminatory organs are active, the body will get rid of ig \blood 
If iodides liberate lead from the tissues, the extra lead set | may £ 
free will aggravate the patient’s symptoms. Jeadin 
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SOME NEGLECTED SYMPTOMS IN ACUTE 
ABDOMINAL DISEASE * 


BY 


V. ZACHARY COPE, B.A., M.D., M.S., F.RCS, 


SURGEON TO ST. MARY’S AND THE BOLINGBROKE HOSPITALS 


Abdominal disease, whether acute or chronic, js 
diagnosed by considering three groups of observations. In 
the first place, local anatomical changes are detected by 
inspecting with the eyes or x rays, feeling with the fingers, 
or even by listening with the stethoscope ; secondly, 
perversions of physiological function are deduced from 
certain symptoms indicative of visceral derangement o 
by ‘carrying out certain tests which betray pathological 
changes in the abdominal organs ; thirdly, when the 
disease is serious and is influencing the whole organism, 
note is taken of the great bodily systems, especially the 
circulatory, respiratory, metabolic, and excretory systems, 
In chronic abdominal disease the slowness of the proces 
allows time for compensation to occur ; the slight physio- 
logical changes are masked or neglected until gros 
anatomical alterations may attract the attention of the 
observer, or the general bodily depreciation may be 
obvious to the patient and his friends. In acute abdominal}, 
disease physiological derangement plays a much greatet 
part ; rapid changes due to violent stimuli delivered with- ' 
out warning are the rule, and the need for immediate} 
compensation of the vital systems is all too frequentl} 
unsatisfied ; while gross anatomical changes either aff 
absent or appear only at a comparatively late stage if 
the course of the illness. Unless these facts are apprey* ta 
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SIGNS AND SYMPTOMS OF SHOCK 

It is well, therefore, to consider in the first place thd 
symptom which is fairly common but still misinterprete 
and __ ill-understood—that shock. When a_ suddé 
internal haemorrhage occurs, @r when a_ very violet When 
visceral stimulus is applied, the direct or reflex disturbpPlysiol 
ance of the circulation leads to that clinical picture whidMdeed, 
is generally known as shock—cold extremities, subnorméposider 
temperature, pallor, sweating, a rapid and small pulse, aif oft 
a lowered blood pressure. With a person who has been eral 
sid oa: See on ee ee Bl give 
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*An address to the Norwich Division of the British Medi 
Association, 
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led. tin ood general health previously, however, _compensation 
soon occurs, the circulation is soon re-established, and the 
remorgf observer finds it difficult to believe in the existence of any 
serious condition. Neglect to realize the wonderful com- 
nsatory mechanism of the circulation accounts for this 











from the pe : 
t to dis misunderstanding. . 

an acid Quite as serious Is the failure to note minor degrees of 
S not 4 shock. Shock is a chancel condition, and should not be 
mpound defined too rigidly. When all the classical symptoms are 
d injured present shock must be accounted extreme, but it may be 
ircoal, 3 nt even when some of the symptoms are absent. 
rs of the) serious clinical shock may be present without pallor, 
bon filtes without much increase in pulse rate, without much lower- 
upon bef ing of blood pressure ; very seldom, however, does the 
charcogl} temperature fail to be subnormal. Only when the diminu- 
-O twelve tion of blood volume becomes too great for the vaso- 
arcoal jgfeonstriction to bring up the pressure to normal will the 
h charge gphygmomanometer record a fall ; but before that stage is 
ached the smaller blood volume may lead to diminished 
ead from metabolism, lowered temperature, sweating, and other 
and the general symptoms. It is well in acute cases to take the 
rid of jt ‘blood pressure several times. It will then be seen that it 
1 lead set| my fluctuate rapidly, and that one record may give mis- 
fading information. Instability of blood pressure is 
characteristic of those degrees of shock which fall short of 
the full picture. 

In the case of a perforated ulcer of the stomach or 
duodenum a greater or less initial degree of shock is 
generally present, but compensation occurs inversely as 
the violence of the injurious stimulus. With a small leak 
shock is almost absent ; with a large one it may be 
treme, and go on to a fatal result ; with intermediate 
ases it is moderate and fairly soon recovered from. Its 
ronic, jg {acutrence is even denied by some authorities in all cases ; 
ions. In /uta subnormal temperature, cold extremities, a sweating 
tected by {skin, and a pallid face are enough to diagnose clinical 
1e fingers, shock, and these are usually present for a time. 

secondly, 
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ced a - IMPORTANCE OF SPHYGMOMANOMETRY 

rement ot ee ; 

. | The estimation of the blood pressure is too frequently 
thological 


neglected in other cases. Particularly is this the case 
in intestinal obstruction. The constant vomiting and 
direct effect of the toxins lead to a great fall in blood 
pessure. Unless this is carefully measured the capacity 
jfthe patient to undergo any operative procedure may be 
woefully miscalculated. With a blood pressure under 
mm. Hg (systolic) it is seldom expedient to give a 
ae general anaesthetic. | More important to recollect is the 
outs eft that the systolic pressure may be fairly high, but 
-bdoniilll the difference between the systolic and diastolic small. 
is difference, representing the pulse-pressure which 
intains the circulation, may be quite small, even though 
le systolic pressure may be approximately normal. I 
lave recorded a case of intestinal obstruction in which the 
pystolic pressure was 135 and the diastolic 110. This 
«satient was in the last degree of collapse, and I gave it as 
My opinion that he would hardly stand enterostomy 
a opinion which was unfortunately verified. You will 
ute that the systolic pressure was maintained though the 
Mod stream was dependent on a difference of pressure 
25mm. of mercury for its propulsion. 
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a sudde Pan 
y violet When we come to consider the symptoms due to 


x disturiptysiological derangements pain is the most important. 
cure whid#Meed, it is often possible to diagnose a case merely by 
subnorm@usidering the type, intensity, and position of the pain. 


meral sort of way, and important points are omitted. I 
l give some examples. 
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In the first place, help is gained by noting the shifting 
of the position of the pain. The best and most common 
example is that of appendicitis. The initial epigastric 
or umbilical pain is followed by the complaint of pain or 
tenderness in the right iliac fossa. This sequence is 
nearly always found in a first attack, but may be and 
generally is absent in later attacks. With a retrocaecal 
position of the appendix the initial epigastric pain is 
often absent. The epigastric-right-iliac sequence in a 
young adult or child nearly always signifies appendicitis, 
but in older persons greater circumspection is needed in 
diagnosis. A leaking duodenal ulcer or an attack of acute 
pancreatitis may give rise to similar, though usually more 
severe, pains. The shifting of the pain with a perforated 
ulcer is usually characteristic. At first severe and 
epigastric, it is followed by general hypogastric pain and 
tenderness. 

In cases of peritonitis arising within the pelvis diagnosis 
may be difficult at first, but the pain gradually shifts 
upwards as the inflammation ascends, and the distension 
of the bowel is noticed at a higher and higher level. 

Severe loin pain due to passage of small stone or gravel 
down the ureter is frequently accompanied by pain felt 
in the iliac fossa. If there is doubt as to the diagnosis 
(that is, whether appendicitis is the cause) help is gained 
by noting if the site of the pain tends to move downwards, 
as it often does with ureteric colic. 

In cases of pancreatitis the initial devastating pain is 
followed by a more lasting pain and tenderness in both 
loins. If this pain were unilateral renal inflammation 
would naturally be suspected, but taken along with the 
character of the initial pain the bilateral loin pain is 
almost diagnostic of acute pancreatitis. It is merely a 
local pain due to the reaction round the swollen tissues of 
the gland, which, as we know, spreads its tail and head 
into the left and right loin just below the level of the 
last ribs. 

Superficial Hy peraesthesia 

Superficial hyperaesthesia is often present in acute 
abdominal disease and is occasionally of considerable value 
in diagnosis. It is folly to attach too much importance to 
it, however, for the same area of hyperaesthesia can be 
produced by various intra-abdominal lesions. Yet every 
symptom is to be investigated, and I am sure that this 
is sometimes neglected. In young people the right iliac 
triangle is confirmatory of appendicitis, while in older 
persons it is only found with that disease or salpingitis. 
The bilateral triangle may accompany hypogastric peri- 
tonitis, and occasionally is found before any obvious peri- 
tonitis has been set up by an appendicitis. 

The narrow band of hyperaesthesia above and parallel 
to Poupart’s ligament is commonly present in subacute 
and subsiding appendicitis, but may also accompany 
pyelitis, salpingitis, or even cholecystitis and perforated 
duodenal ulcer. It is due to irritation of the parietal peri- 
toneum in the corresponding iliac region. In any case of 
doubt between a thoracic and an abdominal lesion the 
finding of iliac hyperaesthesia weighs down the scale on 
the side of an abdominal lesion. This alone would make 
it worth while to test for hyperaesthesia in every case. 


Referred Pain 

Of much greater value in diagnosis is pain that is felt 
outside the abdomen. Most of these pains are well known, 
so that everyone is aware of the site of pain due to colic 
of the small intestine, large intestine, uterus, or renal 
pelvis. But it is not generally known that disease of the 
appendix may cause pain in the testicle either of the 
same or the opposite side. This is an added difficulty in 
differential diagnosis, and one that may and has led to 
mistakes. The referred pain of biliary colic is usually 
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felt in the right subscapular region, but mistakes may 
result if one is ignorant of the fact that the pain may be 
felt anywhere in the zone of distribution of the eighth or 
ninth thoracic nerve. I have seen cases in which all the 
severe pain of biliary colic was felt in the left side of 
this zone. 
Phrenic Shoulder Pain 

That referred pain which I have found of most use in 
difficult abdominal cases is phrenic pain. Though I and 
a few others have been teaching the importance of this 
pain for several years the current textbooks make little 
or no mention of it, and certainly few make proper use 
of this symptom in their practice. I shall therefore dwell 
longer on this subject. 

Phrenic referred pain is that pain which is felt on the 
top of the shoulder as the result of an irritative lesion in 
the region of the diaphragm. The phrenic nerve is made 
up of fibres from the third, fourth, and fifth cervical 
nerves, and the referred pain is felt in the region of 
distribution of the third and fourth, but chiefly the fourth, 
nerves. That area comprises the supraspinous fossa, the 
acromion and clavicular regions, and the subclavicular 
fossa. The loose way in which patients and doctors speak 
of the shoulder region when they actually mean the 
scapular or subscapular areas makes it necessary to 
specify top of the shoulder or tip of the shoulder pain. 

The intensity and nature of the pain vary consider- 
ably. It may be so severe as to feel like a nail being 
driven in on top of the shoulder, or, on the other hand, 
may be so slight that the patient will not make any 
spontaneous complaint, and when asked about the pain 
will merely say that he had a pain in the shoulder which 
he put down to rheumatism. In a few cases the pain is 
felt in the deltoid region, and I have seen others where 
the patient stated that the muscles felt weak in that part. 

Irritation of the right or left side of the diaphragm 
causes pain which is limited to the shoulder on the 
corresponding side ; that is admitted by all. Inflamma- 
tion in the middle part of the muscle may cause bilateral 
shoulder-top pain. In my experience there is also a 
further localizing value in this symptom, for I have found 
it a general rule, with few exceptions, that an affection of 
the anterior or posterior part of the diaphragm causes 
pain on the front or back part of the shoulder. For 
example, irritation of the anterior fibres of the muscle will 
cause pain in the clavicular region, while an affection of 
the crura will lead to local pain in the supraspinous fossa. 
There are few exceptions to this important rule. 


Subdiaphragmatic Conditions 

Phrenic shoulder pain is of the utmost value in fixing 
the site of many acute abdominal diserders. Scarcely 
a week passes that I do not find it of the greatest assist- 
ance. In the last fortnight it clinched the diagnosis in 
two cases—a ruptured spleen and an acute pancreatitis. 
I will indicate the class of case in which it is generally or 
occasionally present. There are two groups which we 
must distinguish. First, those diseases which originate 
in organs which are in relation with the diaphragm. 
Secondly, those conditions which arise in other parts of 
the abdomen but may affect the diaphragm secondarily. 

The first group comprises diseases of the liver and gall- 
bladder, duodenum and stomach, spleen, pancreas, and, 
rarely, kidney. The most common disorder which gives rise 
to it is perforation of a gastric or duodenal ulcer. Phrenic 
pain occurs in about two out of every three such cases. In 
the case of duodenal ulcer the pain is most commonly felt 
in the right supraspinous fossa, as might be expected when 
we remember that the irritated part will be the right crus 
and contiguous part. Here I cannot help speculating on 
the reason for the origin of a curious error which has been 
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and is being perpetuated from one textbook to anothe 
It Is stated with monotonous regularity that the pain of 
biliary colic is often felt on top of the right shoulder plast 
Anyone who has observed his cases carefully over - 
number of years knows that, though such a reference ¢ 
pain is possible, it is of the greatest rarity. Nearly eve : | 
case of severe right hypochondriac pain associated with 
pain on top of the right shoulder is due to a leakage of, 
duodenal ulcer. Though I have known this for mo 
than ten years yet on a few occasions I have discusse 
the diagnosis of a case with a practitioner and come to the i? 
conclusion that the rare exception of biliary colic with}: . 
shoulder-top pain had at last turned up. In every cag diapt 
when I have operated later I have found a leaking ulcer = 
The writers who described shoulder-top pain in connexion 
with biliary colic put their views to paper before the 
surgery of acute abdominal disease had started, and [f. 
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think that the error arose from mistaking the local leaking ngid 
of an ulcer for gall-stone disease. If shoulder-top Pain Ther 
antet 


does occur with gall-stone disease it is almost always dye 
to the onset of peritonitis which irritates the contiguous pe 
diaphragm. half 

With perforated gastric ulcer the pain is more oftey 
bilateral or felt on the left side. Occasionally it jg 
limited to the clavicular region. 

Tropical abscess of the liver is uncommon in this 
country, but phrenic shoulder pain is very common as an 
accompaniment of such an abscess. As a matter of jp. 
terest it was through observing liver abscesses in Meso. 
potamia during the war that I was led to study the 
significance of pain referred from the diaphragm. When 
the symptom is present it signifies that the liver jg 
adherent to the diaphragm and that the abscess js 
threatening to break through into the thorax. It is most 
often felt in the right supraspinous fossa, since abscesses 
usually affect the posterior part of the right lobe. 

The occurrence of left shoulder-top pain in connexion 
with ruptured spleen is sometimes known as Kehr’s sign, 
It is due to the irritation of the muscle caused by the 
effused blood. 

Though it may not be accounted a surgical condition 
there is no harm in remembering that an infarct of the’ 
spleen may also be accompanied by phrenic shoulder paia, 

Rarely acute pancreatitis may be accompanied by pain 
on top of the left shoulder localized to the supraspinous 
fossa. I have already mentioned a recent case that I have 
seen. I have seen one other similar case, and know of 
several more. 

Very rarely perinephritis may irritate the diaphragm 
sufficiently to cause referred pain, but it is so rare and 
inconstant as to be of no practical value. 
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Pelvic Conditions 

When we come to consider diseases originating awayfioes n 
from the diaphragm the most important is rupturedfyt 9, 
ectopic pregnancy. The occurrence of shoulder-top pailfretch 


in this condition has long been recognized, but its fullMenote 
significance is still far from being realized. The pail g an 


is due to the liquid blood flowing up to and irritating the} The, 
diaphragm. It is a matter of chance whether the bloody fat , 
irritates the anterior or posterior part of the muscle, allfegion 
so the position of the pain may be clavicular or supf Ried 
spinous. There are few pathognomonic symptoms ill sto, 
surgery, but this can be regarded as a near approach n the ; 
that is, severe collapse and hypogastric pain unattendeifhcreas 
by abdominal rigidity, but accompanied by pain on top ith ¢} 


one or both shoulders, indicate a ruptured ectopic Pffiise jn 
nancy or bleeding from a ruptured Graafian cyst. Evefhyestj. 

. . ° . ¥ , ke 
this well-established fact is not widely known. Wh Grog 


peritonitis which has its origin in any part of the abdoimltifhysio, 
reaches up to the diaphragm it may irritate sufficientllten , 





to cause shoulder pain. As a rule, if sch a case comll 
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' to necropsy there will be found one or more ange of 
_ pain plastic lymph between the liver and the cepa sig we 
fj; more common on the anterior aspect, so the referrec 
Over af in is more likely to be in the clavicular region. 
Tence off 7 would not have anyone think that phrenic shoulder 
ly every in is ever to be relied upon to the exclusion of other 
ted with symptoms, for the diaphragm has an upper as well as a 
‘age ofa ies surface, and thoracic disease may irritate this upper 
: That is only one more reason for making a 
discuss thorough examination, so that no localizing sign may 
ne to the. omitted. It is worth mentioning that pain from 
lic with diaphragmatic pleurisy is more commonly felt in the 
ite ie davicular and subclavicular area. 
& ulcer, 
onnexiog Muscutar RIGIDITY 
fore the I now come to the symptoms produced by the reflex 
1, and | rigidity of the muscles which bound the abdominal cavity. 
U leaking riers should be little need to mention rigidity of the 
top pain anterior and lateral abdominal muscles produced by 
vaya ae yritonitis, since it is familiar to everyone who has seen 
ontiguous half a dozen cases of acute abdominal disease. But it is 
not yet general knowledge—nay, it is often overlooked by 
the elect—tha . extensive peritonitis may exist without 
any rigidity at all. 
At the risk of repeating what we all may know already 
in this [would point out that irritation of the internal lining 
on as al} ¢ the abdominal cavity is responded to by a greater or 
ler of Wy lesser degree of rigidity of the muscles which wall in the 
in Meso: yavity. There is a large area comprising the pelvic cavity 
tudy the and the median part of the posterior abdominal wall 
1. When which is relatively insensitive or silent when stimulated, 
_ liver is giving rise to no rigidity of the overlying or underlying 
bscess S}muscles. It is very common to have early pelvic peri- 
it is most tonitis without any muscular rigidity. Another fact 
abscesses which is-overlooked is that old people with weak muscles 
be. _ Nand easily tired reflexes frequently show little or no 
“OnnexI0l Fsidity with peritonitis. 
hr's sigh. | yuscular rigidity of the deep-lying muscles is easily, 
d by the ad I think commonly, neglected. When the diaphragm 
js immobile on account of overlying inflammation we 
cannot always have an x-ray apparatus handy to show 
that it does not move on respiration, but we have an easy 
“{dinical test. If the abdomen is retracted with inspiration 
d by pai the midriff must be relatively immobile and is probably 
raspinous tinfamed. This reversal of the abdominal wall movement 
rat T have 4, significant. 
| know of) psoas rigidity due to appendicitis or similar inflam- 
matory condition in the vicinity is shown either by flexion 
the corresponding thigh or by slight pain on moving 
) Tare andy, thigh. Slighter degrees may be detected by extend- 
ing the thigh on the abdomen and noting if it causes pain. 
It is seldom that the obturator muscle becomes rigid as 
he result of peritonitis, since the dense obturator fascia 
ting aWayHoes not readily permit the inflammatory process to pass ; 
ruptured at occasionally putting the obturator muscle on the 
r-top pailtretch by inverting the flexed thigh will elicit pain and 
ut its ful enote some overlying inflamed focus which is penetrat- 
The palling and affecting the muscle. 
tating tht} There is another little test which may be of some value 
the blo fat subjects with a suspected inflammatory mass in the 
wuscie, ant tgion of the iliac fossa and vessels. If the fingers be 
or suptBressed on to the femoral artery in Scarpa’s triangle so as 
aptoms lM stop the circulation in the limb, the extra pulsation 
ipproach-f the iliac vessels as the result of the block may cause an 
inattendéicrease of pain when the inflammatory focus is in contact 
: on top ith the vessels. This femoral test would only be of real 
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topic Pp in very fat people, who are notoriously difficult to 
yst. Evtivesticate, 
vn. Wh 


Gross anatomical derangements, with the exception of 
ion of viscera and strangled external hernia, are not 
en obvious in the early stage of acute abdominal 








disease. The presence of free fluid and free gas displaces 
and masks the parts, but usually at too late a stage to be 
of much practical value. 


CoNcLUSION 

The diagnosis of acute abdominal disease is a fascinating 
art which may be almost made into a science by 
attending carefully to the manifold symptoms to which 
it gives rise. The problems greatly differ from those 
in chronic abdominal disease: The combat against 
disease is in the one case a siege and the other a battle, 
and different qualities are required for success. In 
the acute disease early appreciation of the menacing 
forces is essential, and success may sometimes be gained 
by paying attention to small points which would in a 
chronic disease be regarded as trivial. In no other class 
of case is time of such importance, laboratory assist- 
ance of so little use, and the opportunity for acute clinical 
observation so well provided. Though disappointment 
comes but too often, the reward of paying attention to 
some of the neglected points which I have mentioned is 
an increasing number of successful diagnoses, and, what is 
even more important, an inward sense of something 
logically attempted, something reasonably done. 
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SURGEON TO THE BRISTOL ROYAL INFIRMARY 





Probably it falls to the lot of most general surgeons at 
some time in their work to meet with this disease, but 
it is certainly rather uncommon, it presents a very difficult 
problem with regard to treatment, and there is extra- 
ordinarily little to be found about it in surgical literature. 
A considerable search for what may have been published 
on the subje¢t during the past thirty years has yielded 
very meagre results. A case was reported by Murphy in 


of the ilium, probably tuberculous, was described in 193 
by Ryan and Funston. At a Russian surgical congress 
at Leningrad in 1925 Krasnobajev reviewed 428 cases 
of osteomyelitis treated by him in twenty years, with 
a general mortality of 22.4 per cent. There were twenty 
patients with osteomyelitis of the ilium—that is, about 
5 per cent. of the whole number—and of these eight died. 
It is therefore more dangerous than osteomyelitis of the 
long bones. Two patients suffering from this disease have 
lately come under my care. 


CasE I 

Public school boy, aged 14. First seen July 19th, 1928, 
complaining of pain in right lumbar region attributed to a 
strain whilst diving two days before, when he ‘‘ felt something 
go click.’’ No physical signs, but limps a little. 

July 20th.—Admitted to sanatorium. Has had no sleep 
on account of severe pain in buttock. Temperature 100°. 
Tender over right sacro-iliac joint. Temperature ran up to 
102°, pulse 100; pain became very severe. Nepenthe gave 
no relief ; no sleep. 

July 21st.—Temperature 104.6° ; very ill ; pain and tender- 
ness persist. Operation under novocain. Dorsum ilii exposed 
but not trephined ; periosteum scraped through. One doubtful 
spot of pus seen. 


July 24th. 





Pain has been better ; wound not suppurating. 


Temperature 103°-104°. Leucocytes 11,000; 89 per cent. 
polymorphonuclears. Mercurochrome given intravenously. 

July 27th.—Abscess of right buttock opened. Culture: 
pure Staphylococcus aureus. 
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1916, secondary to furunculosis. A case of osteomyelitis . 
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July 30th.—Temperature 102°. Pain in chest ; rub. Dia- 
gnosed by Dr. Carey Coombs as pericarditis. Abscess of left 
buttock opened under novocain. 

August 11th.—Swinging temperature has continued. Pleur- 
itis and pericarditis stationary. Abscess in front of right 
iliac bone opened ; small crumbling patch of bare bone found. 

September 15th.—Pus in left hip-joint, with pathological 
dislocation. Opened by Mr. C. F. Walters in my absence. 

October 15th.—Head_ of 
through drainage of hip-joint. 
temperature became normal. 

Noventber 10th.—Fever again. 

January Ist, 1929.—Temperature has remained up. 
under left iliacus muscle opened. Better for a week, 
temperature 102°. 

January 12ih.—Pus in left knee-joint evacuated. 


through-and- 
time, and 


excised - 
well for a 


femur 
Did 





Tube put through hip-joint. 
Abscess 
then 


March 21st.—Went home, improving, temperature normal. 

For a long time there was a persistent sinus over the hip- 
joint, but eventually this healed, and the patient is now 
very well. 

Summary.—Boy, aged 14. Acute osteomyelitis of ilium, 
followed by pericarditis, pleurisy, abscess under each iliacus 
muscle ; pus in hip-joint necessitating removal of head of 
femur ; pus in knee-joint. Very ill six months ; nine opera- 
tions. Recovery. 


Case IT 

Hospital nurse, aged 23. Seen October 2nd, 1930. History 
of pain in left buttock for a week, really bad for twenty-four 
hours, and extending down sciatic nerve. No sleep on previous 
night on account of pain. Temperature 100°-101°. Vomited 
Pain now severe. On examination tenderness over the 
left sacro-iliac joint. No pain on ‘‘ crowding ’’ iliac crests ; 
hip-joint moved normally. Per rectum, nil. 

Operation, incision down to iliac bone in tender area. 
Outer plate of bone removed over an area one and a half 
inches across. Marrow looked normal, but culture showed 
Gram-positive staphylococci, and pus cells present in smear. 

October 5th.—Pain better. ‘emperature 104°-105°. 
Delirious at times. 

Oclober 6th.—Very ill ; delirious. 

October 10th.—Purpura. Pleuritis and pneumonia in both 
lungs. . 

October 12th.—Died. 

Summary.—Nurse, aged 23. Acute osteomyelitis of ilium ; 
bone opened by operation. Pain relieved, but died of pyaemia 
and septicaemia. 


once. 


much 


Pleuritic rub. 


No necropsy. 


Discussion 

In both cases there was a period of several days, three 
in the one and seven in the other, during which the 
patient had pain in the buttock, gradually getting worse. 
There was no known septic focus. The boy thought he 
had strained the back. Next came violent and persistent 
pain, unrelieved by opiates, with a rise of temperature, 
and marked deep tenderness of the dorsum ilii. If the 
surgeon recollects that there is such a disease as acute 
osteomyelitis of the ilium the diagnosis is not difficult. 

The disease is apt to be severe, running a prolonged 
course, with numerous complications, both early and late, 


and considerable danger to life. Both my _ patients 
became exceedingly ill with pleuritis ; one had_peri- 
carditis. The patient that recovered had abscesses in 


front and behind both iliac bones, and in the hip- and 
knee-joints. A case is, however, known to me in which 
a quiet abscess formed in the ilium, necessitating opera- 
tion, but going on to recovery. This may correspond to 
the condition known as Brodie’s abscess in the long bones. 


TREATMENT 
This presents a very difficult problem, especially on 
the day that the diagnosis is first made. The pain is 


so severe that opiates give no relief, and everybody is very 
anxious that something skould be done to relieve tension. 
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Operation dces certainly make the pain better, but dyn} 
the next few days the patient is likely to be very j a 
: hi 


In my opinion the opening up of cancellous tissue } 
removing the outer layer of the iliac bone did inde # 
reduce tension and allay pain, but precipitated pyaep; 
symptoms by opening up the veins in the cancel re 
spaces to infection. There is nothing abnormal to yw 
so one does not know how much cortex to remove. | 
seems better, therefore, in an acute case, to treat jtg  W 
the schoolboy was treated, by draining down to, but pg of t 
into, the bone, under a local anaesthetic, in the hop acco 
(probably vain) that pus will be found under the peg that 
osteum. Mercurochrome may be given intravenously gf norm 
combat septicaemia. Abscesses about the Os innominatyg even 
must be expected, constantly watched for, and openg} diag 
when they are tound. 


SUMMARY 








In one published series of cases of acute osteomyelit _ 
of various bones the ilium was involved in 5 per oa ~ 
with a mortality of 40 per cent. > * 

Two cases are described, one fatal, one recovering afte —" 
a long illness and many operations. at 

The diagnosis is not difficult ; several days’ pain in thy : 
sacro-iliac region ; then violent pain, raised temperature a 
and deep tenderness. enc 

The best treatment is probably to incise down to, by cer, 
not into, the bone. ners 

whos 
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Tuberculosis of the larynx is so frequent and so fatal alis a 

complication of phthisis that any suggestions for preventf by, 





ing its occurrence, or for securing treatment in its early’ dange 
stages, should be given consideration even if there is n0/slyes 
proof that they will necessarily prove effective in all cases.) doctor 
There is abundant proof that in its early stages this com should 
plication can be arrested, and in many cases cured, bifpit u 
certain definite measures. ‘These are: where 

Rest in a sanatorium. pa his 

The restriction of the voice to a whisper over a period nodifi 
some months. 

Complete silence for a similar period. 

The elimination of sepsis in the upper air passages 
because it is well known that any septic process tending tf I he 
produce laryngitis, whether acute or chronic, affect#this fo 
adversely the progress of laryngeal tuberculosis. ‘Jot the 

The prevention of cough. By this I mean unnecessafgt th, 
harsh, and irritable cough producing an unnecessary stfall Resion 
upon the vocal cords. -= 
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As long as the pulmonary lesion is chronic it h 
generally been found that these measures are effectivei 
arresting, and finally curing, a majority of cases of ei : 
chronic laryngeal tubercle. @t may be necessary tinder 
supplement these conservative measures by more activgallectec 
treatment such as cauterization under local anaesthesifiliectic 
but, generally speaking, the larynx will respond to sudgetherw 
treatment if the condition of the lungs is not progressig@ up 
or fatal. This being so it seems justifiable to draw certéMjitogres 
conclusions which may give some indication of how ook wy 
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went the incidence of this complication. Measures 
which will bring about a cure in early cases may be relied 
upon to prevent occurrence when applied to any patient 
with certain reasonable modifications according to the 
practical possibilities in each individual. 


Rest IN A SANATORIUM 

Where this is indicated, on account of the condition 
of the lungs, there is no need to stress the point on 
account of the larynx, but where there are any indications 
that a phthisical patient has a larynx which is not quite 
gormal he or she should go to a sanatorium if possible, 
even if the condition of the larynx is not definitely 
diagnosed as being tuberculous. 


RESTRICTION OF THE VOICE 

This is a matter of considerable difficulty in patients 
who are endeavouring to lead a normal life ; nevertheless it 
js important that patients with pulmonary tuberculosis 
should restrict the use of their vocal chords. Tuberculosis 
of the larynx is 
of somewhat 
frequent occur- 
rence among 
clergy, street 
criers, and those 
whose occupa- 
tion necessitates 
continual loud 


tuberculosis 


aly laryngeal 
sion. Patients 
should be warned 
tht excessive 
we of the voice 
is accompanied 





gives, and the 


should satisfy himself that no undue strain is being 
pat upon the larynx. This may be a difficult matter 
vhere a patient is obliged to use the voice continuously 
in his daily occupation, but even in such cases some 
nodifications are often possible. 


ELIMINATION OF SEPSIS 





Ihave always attributed the greatest importance to 


“Wesion to a hospital for cancer, it was a matter of 


mmon experience to examine twenty new cases of 


Wuberculous laryngitis and find that fifteen of them were 
#lected in this way. I have seen cases where the pul- 
onary lesion was rapidly healing, but where the larynx, 


mder the influence of gross dental sepsis, had become 


Wilected by a combination of tuberculous and pyogenic 
esigiection, which finally caused a fatal termination to an 


herwise favourable condition. To my mind, sepsis of 


iw" upper air passages is often a deciding factor in the 


lraw cert 
of how 





@logress of a case, but I have heard that some observers 


Nok upon it lightly. 
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THE PREVENTION OF COUGH 

In all cases cough is necessary for the expectoration of 
sputum from the lungs. But in many instances an irrit- 
able condition of the fauces, pharynx, and larynx leads to 
the development of a cough which has no practical use- 
fulness, but merely damages the larynx and permits of its 
invasion by tubercle bacilli in the sputum. This type of 
cough can readily be restrained by suitable palliative 
measures, which are too well known to enumerate. It seems 
reasonable to suppose that attention to detail under the 
above headings may, in many cases, prevent the occurrence 
of this very serious and justly dreaded complication. 

In addition to these measures it appears to be important 
that every patient with pulmonary tuberculosis should be. 
subjected to examination of the larynx at regular in- 
tervals, which may be decided upon for each individual. 
Diagnosis in such cases cannot be made too early nor can 
treatment be applied too soon. Immediate admission to 
a sanatorium is indicated as soon as a diagnosis is made, 
because it is quite as necessary for laryngeal tuberculosis 
to be treated in a sanatorium as for any other kind. If 

possible, the 

a urgency in the 
ah tte case of the larynx 
is greater. It is 
almost impos- 
sible to persuade 
anyone to under- 
go a long period 
of silence which 





speech, and the is necessary to 

occurrence of Interary tenoid Vocal Processes of Interarytenoid and Vocal produce a cure 
te ids > naeaeieaemiie r 

pulmonary Arytenoids Processes without the 


supervision, dis- 
cipline, and re- 
straint which can 
only be applied 
effectively in a 
properly organ- 
ized institution. 
The _ illustra- 
tions show some 
of the most 
common forms of 
early chronic 
tuberculosis of 


doctor in charge of every case of pulmonary tuberculosis | the larynx. The treatment of this condition has already 


been outlined in general, but special methods may justi- 
fiably be used in special circumstances ; these are as follows: 


1. The galvano-cautery. The application of the galvano- 
cautery to a laryngeal lesion is made under deep cocaine 
anaesthesia. It should not be made until the lesion has 
been quiescent for some months. It has the effect of 
replacing tuberculous granulations by scar tissue. It has 
certain disadvantages, because tuberculous patients do not 
always tolerate the application of strong solutions of 
cocaine, nor are they always unaffected by the slight 
shock and mental strain in which submission to a rather 
difficult manipulation involves them. 

2. Radium. The success which has attended the radium 
treatment of lupus of the upper air passages encouraged 
me to use it in quiescent cases of laryngeai tuberculosis. 
Its action is similar to that of the galvano-cautery because 
it stimulates the granulation tissue to form scar tissue. It 
is more thorough than the galvano-cautery because it is 
applied from the outside and leaves no part unstimulated. 
It is less drastic than the galvano-cautery because it 
produces no fierce local lesion and needs no local anaes- 
thesia. But, like the galvano-cautery, it is a weapon which 
should be used only by a specialist who has watched the 
progress of the case and feels certain in his own mind 
that the condition is quiescent and that the time has come 
to take an active step in treatment. 











A NEW METHOD OF TREATMENT OF 
THE FRACTURED CLAVICLE 


BY 


JAMES KEMBLE, Cu.M., F.R.C.S. 


CHIEF CLINICAL ASSISTANT, WEST LONDON HOSPITAL 


The multiplicity of the methods employed for the treat- 
ment of the fractured clavicle bears witness to the want of 
satisfaction which is so often felt in dealing with this 
common lesion. Owing to its peculiar location and to 
the unique mechanical purpose which it serves, a clavicle 
which shows any residual shortening after fracture occa- 
sions a very appreciable impairment of the strength and 
functional utility of the upper limb for a_ considerable 
time after the accident. Moreover, since in women 
décolletage is an established fashion, any mal-alignment 
will jeopardize the prospects of cosmetic perfection. In 
introducing this new mode of treatment I am convinced, 
after reviewing my scries of cases, of the simplicity of its 
application, of the comfort afforded the patient, of the 
more perfect alignment obtainable, and of the definite 
curtailment of the period of incapacity occasioned by the 
injury. 
CLINICAL FEATURES 

The cause of these fractures is almost invariably 
indirect violence due to falls on the hand, the elbow, or 
the point of the shoulder. It is applied, as a rule, to the 
under surface of the outer end of the clavicle in an 
upward and inward direction, the relative magnitude of 
the upward and inward components varying in different 
cases. 

The actual fracture occurs most frequently at or near 
the junction of the inner two-thirds and the outer third. 
This is the point of meeting of the two curvatures of the 
bone. Moreover, the inner two-thirds of the bone, con- 
stituted by the anterior convex curve, is cylindrical in 
form, and consists of a compact layer of considerable 
thickness. It therefore resists a fracturing force more 
effectually. The fracture may be of the ‘ greenstick ’’ 
type, this being common in young children. The angula- 
tion is directed upwards and forwards. Of the complete 
varieties the line of fracture may be transverse or oblique, 
the latter being the commoner. In the majority of cases, 
the obliquity takes a direction from above downwards, 
inwards, and backwards. The position taken up by the 
bone ends relative to one another is due partly to the 
direction of the violence and partly to the weight of the 
limb. The inner end of the outer fragment comes to lie 
below and in front of the outer end of the inner frag- 
ment. The whole outer fragment also moves inwards, so 
that the bone ends overlap. Other deformities occur, but 
are less common. In the most common tvpe of lesion-— 
the oblique fracture with the deformity described above— 
the part played by the violence in determining the direc- 
tion of the fracture and the displacement of the ends is 
probably the same as in the case of the abduction- 
eversion fractures at the ankle. In the case of the 
clavicle, the coraco-clavicular ligaments act as a fulcrum, 
and the force applied to the under surface of the outer end 
of the bone produces an oblique fracture to the inner side 
of the ligaments, with the characteristic displacement. 
In the case of the ankle the abduction-eversion force 
driving the astragalus outwards against the external mal- 
leolus causes an oblique fracture of the fibula some two 
inches above the inferior tibio-fibular ligaments, which act 
as the fulcrum. The other factor producing and maintain- 
ing this position of the bone ends is the weight of the limb. 
The whole outer fragment drops. Moreover, as the main 
function of the clavicle is to buttress the shoulder out- 
wards and backwards, when a fracture occurs, the outer 
fragment of necessity moves inwards and forwards. 
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TREATMENT 

A satisfactory method of treatment must tay 
cognizance of every one of these facts regarding th 
fracture. In dealing with all fractures the three Principles 
of treatment are: first, the reduction ; secondly, the retep. 
tion of the corrected position ; and thirdly, the majp. 
tenance of nutrition and early restoration of functiong 
utility. 

In the case of the clavicle, reduction is always easily 
accomplished. It is the retention which has always Dre. 
sented the difficulty. 

To retain the position after reduction, some means mug 
be utilized which will prevent the outer fragment frog 
moving inwards, forwards, and downwards, and will a 
the same time act as a splint between the two Portions 
of the divided bone. Moreover, the upper limb must bs 
left free. In many of the methods which have been used 
especially that known as Sayre’s, the whole upper limi, 
including the hand, was fixed against the side and fronf 
of the chest by firm strapping or bandage. The patients 
always complained of great discomfort, the skin becany’ 
sodden from perspiration, or blistered from strapping) 
whilé the greatest objection of all was the stiffness of the 
whole arm and hand, which was the outcome of the 
immobilization and disuse. This prolonged the period of 
incapacity very appreciably. Other methods, such as 
those depending merely on loops passed round the 
shoulders and tied across the back, were ineffectual. 4 
secure and effectual retention of the reduced» fracture 
must be ensured, not only on account of the great 
likelihood of recurrence of the deformity in this situation 
owing to the mechanics of the part, but also owing to the 
saltatory and restless disposition of the young patients in 
whom fractured clavicles are most common. The method 
must be essentially simple in application, owing to the 


ubiquitous incidence of this type of fracture and the every. ' 


day circumstances under which it occurs. It must be 
available to the general practitioner as well as to the 
surgeon. For this reason any elaborate appliance which 
involves the use of steel frames, fitted splints, or extensive 
plaster jackets is impracticable. KRecumbency is w- 
desirable. Open reduction with the introduction of a 
plate or intramedullary peg, though it may give ideal 
alignment, is as unnecessarily drastic as it is wantonly 
disfiguring. 

I have therefore attempted to meet these exigencies by 
the utilization of a moulded plaster-of-Paris slab. The 
technique is as follows: 

Make a fairly thick eclongated slab by sandwiching 
several layers of plaster-of-Paris bandage between two 
layers of lint. This slab is roughly rectangular in shape, 





FIG. 1.—-Diagram. demonstrating the moulded plaster slab in 
Position, 


but is somewhat wider at the ends than at the centre. 
It is made to an exact size for each case. Its length 
is one inch greater than the distance between the delto 
pectoral folds in front of each shoulder. It is 4 inches 
wide in an adult and proportionately narrower 1n infants. 
When the precise position of the fractured ends in the 
radiogram have been recognized the patient is seated 
a backless chair. An assistant stands behind the patient, 
puts his left knee between the shoulder-blades, and with 
the fingers of either hand in front of the shoulders, draws 
them firmly backwards, outwards, and upwards. The 
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surgeon sta 
reduction is perfect. 
taining the traction. 

The plaster slab is then applied by the surgeon in front. 
Each extremity is moulded so as to be crutch-ended and 
to fit into the delto-pectoral hollow in front of each 
shoulder. It is made to come well down into the axilla 
peneath the shoulder so as to obtain suificient upward 
ft. Owing to the prearranged length of the slab, the 
central part, which is in front of the sternum and inner 

rtions of the clavicles, is bowed out from the skin 
surface slightly. Over the outer half to two-thirds of the 
clavicle the slab is moulded exactly to the contour of 
the bone in its corrected alignment. It thus embraces the 
fragments on both sides of the fracture. The plaster is 
held till set. A nurse then applies bandages in the 
following fashion. First, a double “‘ figure of eight "As 
applied round both shoulders, with the intersection in 
font over the centre of the slab. The assistant then 
relinquishes his hold. The effect of this bandage, very 
firmly applied, is to exert a force backwards, outwards, 
and upwards on the centre of the bow-shaped slab. The 
plaster here stands off a short distance from the sternum, 
so that this pressure is transmitted through the crutch- 
ends of the slab and pushes the shoulders and outer ends 


stands in front and manipulates the fragments till 
The assistant retains this by main- 





Fic. 
slab in position. 


2.—Photograph of a patient with the moulded plaster 


of the clavicles backwards, outwards, and upwards. The 
sab acts, indeed, exactly as an adventitious clavicle, 
replacing the bone both in position and function as 
closely as is possible. It constitutes an efficient substitute 
till the continuity of the prototype is restored. Properly 
applied, this bandage is sufficient, for the slab maintains 
the shoulders in the braced back and supported position, 
when the assistant relaxes his hold. It is best, however, 
in order to ensure immobility of the plaster, to apply 
another ‘‘ figure of eight ’’ bandage round the shoulders, 
with the intersection behind. The portion of the slab 
which has been moulded so as to lie in intimate coaptation 
with the clavicle over the site of fracture acts as a perfect 
splint, preventing any possible movement at this point. 
The arm is supported in a sling at first, though this is 
not always necessary, and the patient goes home. The 
movements ‘of the shoulder are partly restricted, but the 
rest of the arm and hand are perfectly free for use. The 
plaster is retained for from ten to fourteen days. Through- 
out, the patient is perfectly comfortable, and on removal 
of the slab finds he has full movements of the whole limb. 
In the series of cases treated by this method a radiogram 
has been taken in every patient after reduction and 
application of the plaster. This has confirmed a satis- 
factory reduction. 
SUMMARY 

The advantages and results can therefore be summarized 
thus : 


The method is simple. 

It is effective in securely retaining perfect alignment 
after reduction, so that a gratifying cosmetic result is 
assured, and there is no risk of disability due to residual 
shortening of the bone- 
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The patient is completely comfortable throughout the 
treatment, and has free use of his hand and arm. 

_ As a result of this last circumstance the period of 
incapacity due to the accident is considerably curtailed 
by the employment of this technique. 

For the opportunity of carrying out this investigation I 
wish to express my gratitude to Mr. Sangster Simmonds, 
=o at the West London Hospital these patients have 
attended, 





RENAL COLIC AND HAEMATURIA 
FOLLOWING RECUMBENCY 


BY 
W. ETHERINGTON WILSON, F.R.C.S. 


TORQUAY 


During the latter period of the great war many of the 
hospitals were made into centres where certain types of 
gunshot wounds were concentrated for reasons of effi- 
ciency and team work. The Ist London General at 
Camberwell became one of the centres for fractured 
femurs, and it was among these cases that I came across 
a remarkable series of cases of renal colic and haematuria. 
Of some hundred and fifty men who passed through the 
special femur wards I have notes of twenty-three who 
exhibited this renal complication. I publish them now 
because I have often been asked about them, and hope 
that they may be of some assistance to research workers 
on kidney disease and function. 

I have to admit from the outset that many investiga~ 
tions were incomplete and left undone at that time in 
trying to find a cause for the colic and bleeding, but 
I am convinced that, had # rays been used, a larger 
number of urines examined carefully, or. cystoscopies 
undertaken, no assistance would have been forthcoming 
in elucidating these phenomena. 

It is necessary to draw attention to the following facts. 
(1) These were all femur cases, and were treated by the 
Sinclair method. (2) All the patients remained recumbent 
on their backs for periods varying from three to twelve 
months or more. (3) The foot of the bed was raised at 
least nine inches during the earlier weeks of their period 
of treatment-—that is, the stage of extension. (4) Most 
of the patients concerned were kept recumbent for a long 
time on account of severe wounds, prolonged sepsis, 
delayed or non-union, or other wounds. Only one had 
a simple fracture with delayed union, and he was treated 
on a net bed, with the usual sloping feet-upward position. 
(5) When union was considered firm (normally two and 
a half to three and a half months) a walking calliper was 
fitted, and the men allowed up on crutches fifteen 
minutes or so on the first day. On the second day they 
were allowed to be up longer, and it was remarkable 
how much they did get about on their feet. I have 
known one of them to be seen walking in the corridor as 
if he had been up for a fortnight. Eagerness, compe- 
tition, and the cheers and envy of the less lucky ones in 
the ward were, of course, responsible for these feats. It 
was on this day that several cases of renal colic with 
haematuria occurred. (6) With regard to the amount of 
sepsis present, small sinuses in the thigh, sequestra, 
and flaring-up of healed wounds were common occur- 
rences. The more serious acute septic conditions—that is, 
secondary haemorrhages, blood infections, joint infections, 
etc.—did not occur in any of the present twenty-three 
cases under consideration. (7) Concerning diet, there was 
an abundance of greenstuffs eaten by the men at dinner, 
and it is perhaps wise to remember that during the 
period 1918-19 our vitamin stocks were probably some- 
what lacking. (8) The total number of cases of renal 
colic and haematuria of which I have some record and 
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were seen by me number twenty-three. Actually there 
were probably three or four more, one or two occurring 
in the wards of other members of the staff and others in 
my own ; but of these I have no record, and they will 
not be included. 

RENAL COLIc 

This symptom was present in all the twenty-three 
cases, and represents 15 per cent. of the total number 
of fractured femurs treated during a period of nearly two 
years. The attack was similar in most of the cases, the 
differences being only one of degree. The pain was usually 
intense and sudden in onset, beginning as an anterior or 
posterior renal pain and radiating down to the groin ; 
some had pain referred to the penis tip, and a temporary 
frequency was manifest. The sisters of the ward got 
used to seeing them, and often reported that So-and-so 
was having an attack of renal colic. Haematuria 
followed nearly all these cases. One dose of morphine, 
and bed eased the pain, and the attack was never 
repeated immediately. The next day the right abdomen 
and renal region were tender, the kidney was felt to be 
enlarged in a few of the cases, and the patient still felt 
uncomfortable. By the third day the tenderness had 
nearly all gone, and no complaints were forthcoming. The 
renal colic always occurred on one side only at the time. 
Ten cases are recorded of the attack being right-sided 
and six left ; the others are not noted. In two cases the 
attack was bilateral, but with an interval of three months 
in one case and several days in the other between the 
two sides. 

The exact period in the treatment when the first attack 
of renal colic occurred is interesting. In sixteen cases the 
pain came on after being out of bed and assuming the 
upright position. Of these, two occurred on the first day 
up, nine on the second day (when a good deal of walking 
was invariably done), and five are noted as being later 
still—for example, many days up to three weeks. One 
of these latter patients got a violent attack of renal colic 
with profuse haematuria while out on pass away from 
the hospital. 

Six men got renal colic while still in bed, but they were 
all able to sit up and move about, the foot of the bed 
had been lowered, and the main extension and fixation 
of the splint removed. The period of recumbency varied 
very much—the shortest case, and one only, was three 
months. Another case occurred after four months. In 
eighteen cases the average period in bed was nine months, 
the shortest of these being six and the longest about 
fifteen months. In three cases I have no note of the 
period, but none was less than three months. In three 
cases the appendix was removed—in all, I believe, in 
error—in cases of right-sided renal colic ; in two of these 
I saw neither the attack nor the operation, but ascer- 
tained that the appendix did not account for the pain, 
and the men developed haematuria. The third patient 
was operated on one evening when I was absent for the 
day ; the appendix was normal, the kidney was discovered 
to be much enlarged, and blood was found in the urine 
in large quantities ; this man developed renal colic three 
weeks after being up, the attack occurring outside the 
hospital whilst he was on pass. 


HAEMATURIA 

In sixteen cases out of the twenty-three there was an 
obvious haematuria visible to the naked eye, one-quarter 
to one-half of the urine glass on standing containing red 
corpuscles. In six of these cases I note that the 
bleeding was profuse and alarming for the time being. 
The passage of blood clearly accounts for the renal colic 
in these cases. Within forty-eight hours the urine was 
very much clearer, and by the third day there appeared 
to be little or no blood in a fresh specimen, but the 
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microscope showed the presence of a few red cells, The 
attack of haematuria usually passed off in almost % 
dramatic a way as it first began. In one case there wa 
some bleeding which continued for a _ week, thoy 
lessening in amount daily. In four further cases there 
was microscopic blood, but this was not obvious macro. 
scopically, making a total of twenty cases of haematuria 
In three patients I have no note of the condition of th 
urine. 

The Question of Calculii—One patient with a profug 
haematuria passed three or four small friable calculi, }y 
got a recurrence of renal colic later, and passed som 
gravel. He was the only one of the series where lithiagg 
comes into the question. He was a badly wounded map 
with an additional gunshot wound of the hip-joint, and 
had a very long period on his back in bed, with persisting 
local chronic sepsis. 

Urine.—I only have the record of ten urines examined, 
and they do not help very much ; in all but two the 
cultures were sterile ; one, probably a contamination, 
grew staphylococci, the other staphylococci, B. coli, ang 
diphtheroids. Oxalate crystals (a few) were reported jg 
two cases. The usual report was: red cells +44) 
white cells one or two, albumin +, cultures sterile, -n9 
casts or crystals seen. In two cases it was shown that 
by the fourth day after the attack all the red cells had 
disappeared. 

X Ravys.-—A very small proportion of these cases wer 
x-rayed, with negative results. 

Recurrence of Attacks.—Two and a half years late 
I sent a questionary to most of these men, and got seven 
replies. They had -all remained quite free from urinary 
symptoms except one man, who recorded five attacks of 
colic—two in 1919 while in our hospital (one when he 
was up, the other in bed), and attacks in 1920, 1921, and 
1922. X-ray examination at Bristol revealed nothing. 
This was one of the cases where organisms were grown 
from the urine, and there is no report of haematuria, 
I think it probable that he was not of the same type of 
case as the others. Four other patients got one recur 
rence of renal colic with bleeding. 





DIscUSSION AND SUMMARY 

During 1918 and 1919 15 per cent. of the patients in 
the femur wards developed renal colic, the actual pain 
being probably due in the majority of these cases to the 
passage down the ureter of large quantities of blood. It 
was manifest that this occurred, in most of the men, on 
assuming the upright position after prolonged decubitus. 
What was the explanation of these frequent incidents? 
Infection must, I think, be ruled out: first, because of 
the frequency with which sterile urines were reported; 
secondly, one case was a simple fracture, the result of aa 
aeroplane accident, with no wound or sepsis at all} 
thirdly, it was very noticeable that nearly all the cases of 
renal colic occurred suddenly on getting up on the first or 
second day, and just as quickly got well again, without 
running temperatures or having rigors, or, indeed, having 
any further trouble up to two and a half vears afterwards. 

There was no evidence in any of the cases, except one, 
of calculus formation. This patient did pass calculi, and 
in a later recurrence passed gravel. It is not surprising 
that at least one patient should develop calculi ; for does 
it not seem that the conditions were ideal for stagnation 
in the renal pelvis—for example, the prolonged dorsal 
position in bed with foot of bed raised, and in most of 
the cases chronic septic wounds continuing over a greatet 
part or all of this period? Indeed, at one period the 
idea of calculus formation was uppermost in my mind. 
There was no evidence that such stagnation occurred, 
or that the possible products of such a _condition— 
organisms, debris, crystals, etc.—passed down the ureter 
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and gave rise to pain and bleeding. ‘here was no 
evidence at all to suggest that these were cases of 
oxaluria, only “‘a few crystals ’’’ being reported in two 
specimens. I eventually came to the conclusion in 1919, 
and still think, that the great majority of these cases, 
at any rate, developed painful haematuria because of 
stural conditions, the sudden assumption of the upright 
sition in too great a hurry being the deciding factor. 
Few of the other members of the staff had the same 
experiences, probably because the fractured femora were 
mostly concentrated in special wards ; these men had to 
jie on their backs for long periods, and, further, the colic 
qses occurred among the chronics of these wards. Mr. 
Hareid Wilson, who was responsible for the beginning of 
the femur work, will remember the iirst few cases of 
renal colic, and our apprehension after a time as to 
yhether So-and-so would get an attack on his second day 
vw. It is apparent that the kidneys became engorged 
yith blood, for there was evidence of enlargement of the 
ogan, by palpation from without, and in one case from 
yithin, the abdomen. It is probable that this renal con- 
stion was allowed by the temporary loss of vasomotor 
atrol and dilatation of the renal vessels and the other 
great vessels of the splanchnic area on assuming the 
eect position. The same explanatior holds good in the 
patient who feels faint on getting out of bed after an 
illness, a temporary anaemia of the brain being produced. 
At first it would appear that sucha an explanation is 
adequate, but does it completely clear the ground so 
asily? Why did no patient develop a bilateral renal 
epistaxis at the same time? It is not likely, however, 
that this would occur, for if both kidneys became con- 
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gested at the same time, and the right began to bleed first 
and cause pain, would it not act as a safety valve? 
Moreover, the patient would have been put to bed, the 
engorgement pressure being further relieved, and the left 
kidney saved from any degree of haemorrhage. Some five 
attacks of colic occurred. in bed, either as a first attack 
or a recurrence. The explanation here is not easy, but 
only in one of these cases was the patient necessarily on 
his back ; the remainder had reached an active stage of 
moving about and sitting up in bed. One.man developed 
renal colic three weeks after getting up, as mentioned 
already, for which his appendix was removed and a large 
right kidney palpated at operation, haematuria being 
noticed after operation. This is another type of case 
difficult of explanation. May it not be that there were 
two types of renal congestion, acute and chronic—the 
patients who were up on their feet too suddenly, and 
bled as the result, being included in the acute variety, 
those who remained free of actual visible haemorrhage for 
a few days, in the chronic? Is it possible that the 
devitaminized cells of the renal tubules or capillaries 
allowed more easily the burst of blood through into the 
kidney pelvis? 

I am firmly of the opinion that had we got these men 
up more gradually, and had they not been so enthusiastic 
in showing what they could do on their feet at such 
an early stage, fewer cases would have been recorded. 
Painful renal haematuria occurring after a recumbency, 
as far as I know, is not a common disorder. Did other 
medical officers have any such similar experiences during 
those years, or have any cases been seen and recorded in 
civil practice? 








Memoranda 
MEDICAL, SURGICAL, OBSTETRICAL 


AN UNUSUAL CASE OF AMNESIA 

loss of memory after head injuries is by no means rare ; 
amnesia, of greater or less extent, being an _ essential 
fature of concussion. Yet the following case merits 
namely, the 
ltent period between the original injury and the com- 
mencement of the amnesia, the duration of the condition, 
aid the dramatic results following surgical intervention. 





On August Sth, 1930, a man was found wandering the 
mds in an exhausted condition, and brought to the hospital. 
He was very collapsed from exposure and malnutrition, and 
was treated for shock. He could give no account of himself, 
ad there were no marks of identification on his person. 
Gareful nursing and prolonged convalescence restored his 
physical condition. Jie was a weil-set-up man in the prime 
lif, On examination an old depressed fracture, about the 
wwe of a half-crown, was found in the right parietal bone, 
ituated midway between the fontanelles and about two inches 
fo the right of the mid-line. There was a faint crescentic 
arin the skin over this region. The patient was unable to 
kmember anything whatever of his life previous to his 
admission, nor could he remember his name, age, Or pro- 
fssion. It was thought that he might have been a sailor, 
ming to his being able to ‘‘ box the compass®’—that is, 
Mite the points of the compass in their order round the 
dal oi the instrument. He tcok a great interest in his con- 
lition, and was desperately anxious to discover his identity 
ind recover his memory. 

The skull was examined by x rays, and a large depression 
tthe inner table was found, with a layer of new bone 
bration beneath, extending into the extradural space and 
bt some distance round the site of fracture. It was decided 
bo operate. On November 28th, a large whole-scalp flap 








was turned back, exposing the entire depressed area and 
a wide margin of healthy bone. Four trephine holes were 
made and connected up by Gigli saw-cuts on three sides, 
forming a square flap. The bone flap was thus raised and 
removed. The subjacent dura mater was at first immobile, 
but in a few moments commenced to pulsate. The wound 
was cleaned up with saline, and the scalp flap closed, a 
small rubber drain being left at one side. The patient’s con- 
dition remained good throughout the precedure. 


On recovering consciousness he thought that he was in 
hospital in Shanghai, and was rather restless and worried 
because ‘“‘ his ship was due to sail in the morning.’’ By 
next morning his condition was excellent, and he was 
able to give the following account of himself. He was in 
truth a seaman in the Navy, and had been in a ship 
on the China Station in 1920. While ashore one night he 
became involved in a brawl, in which he (so he was after- 
wards told) received a blow on the head, and was taken 
to hospital at Shanghai. He was treated for four to six 
weeks, and then sent back to his ship. No operation was 
perforrned. He continued to serve on the station till 
1926, in which year his term of service was up, and he 
was sent home to be paid off. His last recollection was 
leaving Port Said, and he remembers being on duty in the 
morning watch when the ship sailed. His next—waking 
up in hospital here after his operation. He has no remem- 
brance of the intervening period. 

The patient’s progress has been steady, apart from 
occasional headaches. He is now beginning to get up, 
and says he feels very well. We have had many inter- 
esting talks upon Navy subjects, and it is evident that he 
is perfectly familiar with the routine, and all that pertains 
to it, of life as a bluejacket. One may also add that the 
relatives have been to see him and have identified him, 
and that their story of his absence coincides in every 
way with his own account. 
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approaching that of a neurotic. Also, though closely By September 4th the condition had become critica] the in 1 
observed and questioned both before and since his opera- patient vomiting repeatedly and being semi-comatose. The Si 


blood urea was 282 mg. per 100 c.cm., and the Systolic bloog f shou 
pressure had -risen to 195 mm. On this day 14 ounces of | type 
urine were passed, and the amount varied during the folloy. nece 


tion, he has remained entirely consistent in his behaviour 
and statements. 
2. This case would seem to emphasize the importance 


i ‘ ing days, until an average of 30 ounces per dz ass 
of operating on all depressed fractures in adults as the iE OE of the first Fides of urine Bl. could grap 
patient’s condition permits. albumin, urea 2.3 per cent., chlorides 0.29 per cent., and q sal 
F. B. MALLInson, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. deposit of red blood corpuscles, granular casts, and epithelial hid 
Pembury Infirmary, ent. cells. a ; - 
By September 11th the blood urea had fallen to 169 mg, the 
ates = by September 18th to 82 mg., and by October 16th to outs 
46 mg. The blood pressure fell to 135 mm. on September subs 
EXTRACTION OF BROKEN CATHETER FROM lith, and then gradually became stabilized at the level of | poi 
URETHRA AND BLADDER 150 mm. he patient was discharged in very gocd health as P 
seven weeks after admission. Fina 


A man, aged 64, called me at midnight as he had broken 
his catheter while attempting to withdraw it after use. 
The catheter was an ordinary rubber one, size 10, and the 
patient had been in the habit of using one for some years. 

On examination the broken end of the catheter could 


This case is, in my opinion, one of anuria occurring jn and 
chronic interstitial nephritis, and it is worthy of note | that 
because it is rare for a patient to suffer from complete from 
suppression for five days, culminating in a blood urea of { of t 


be felt about 24 inches from the meatus, and manipulation | 782 ™g- per 100 c.cm. and then to recover. othe 
was tried to work it to the exit. The patient informed I have to thank Dr. W. G. Bendle for permission to . 
me that he himself had tried for half an hour to work it | publish this case. | 
out. While this was being attempted by me he told me Simon Kin, M.B., M.R.C.p, | a 
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America, a similar thing had happened, about 2} inches — 

having broken off and being left in the bladder. For ten R { S e ge a? 
months a ‘“‘ doctor tried to dissolve it with medicine.” eports O ocieties of a 
Subsequently he returned to Swansea, where a_supra- M 
pubic cystotomy was performed, and the missing portion OXFORD OPHTHALMOLOGICAL CONGRESS sil 
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of catheter, now somewhat encrusted, was removed. | The twentv-first annual meeting of the Oxford Ophthalmo. ‘a 
= RES en ty Sen eee : i ; ae stres 
After a long convale scence he recovered, but continued to logical Congress was held on July 9th, 10th, and 11th, inte 

lead a catheter life, without any other symptoms until | \fembers met informally at dinner on July 8th in the ' 
’ J shot 


the present catastrophe. ; : ; Hali of Keble College, which again offered its hospitality, T 
Half an hour’s manipulation having failed, I applied | The advantage which is gained by the all too short stay 


an ordinary pair of sinus forceps, one blade being intro- | jn the college, where each member is assigned rooms, Scat 
i sen ome lumen “i nea catheter er the 7a and becomes for the time being a student again, is one A 
vetween the catheter and the mucous membrane. After . - soe Res eae ees ; ea Be : 

a long and carefuj pull the missing portion was recovered ee as which aa 
in its entirety. A very strong “ grip ’’ was noticed in The congress was heid in the department of human “i 
the region of the stricture. The piece extracted was anatomy of the University, kindly lent for the purpose * 
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9? inches long, the external portion being 9} inches. by Professor Arthur Thomson. In addition, there was a In 


a, L. W. Herrerman, M.R.CS. commercial exhibition in the scientific museum, where 


dali gave 
numerous well-known firms of ophthalmic instrument inst 
stil makers displayed the latest forms of apparatus and inst | fon 


ments. As usual, a large number of foreign and oversea |p, 
members attended, which emphasized once more its | y, 
; : international character. The proceedings began on July } ghe 
its rarity. 9th with a short address of welcome from the deputy | jj), 

Mrs. A. Q., aged 53, was admitted to hospital on September | master, Mr. Puitip Apams, who announced, much to the | yf, 
Ist, 1930, complaining that she had passed no urine for two | regret of all present, that, owing to indisposition, the Mr 
days. Three years previously she had had a panhysterectomy master, Mr. Bernard Cridland, was unable to preside. i 


PROLONGED ANURIA WITH RECOVERY 


The following case appears worth recording on account of 
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and_ bilate ral S Upingo oophorectomy for ute rine fibroids In Mr. Leste Paton opened a symposium on the dia a 
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completely recovered. A few weeks prior to admission she 8 = a, Sw featt 


the ophthalmological aspect. He said that ocular signs | 4,4; 


had noticed haematuria on two occasions. For two days ; i : ; 
were among the most important in the diagnosis of cerebral 


before admission, in addition to anuria, she had had no caru 
bowel action, and vomiting was occurring frequently, the tumours. He considered changes in the nerve head of Tl 
vomit being green and offensive. During the previous day | primary importance, next alterations in vision and the | ¢ 9) 
she had been strange in manner, had complained of headache, visual fields, ocular palsies and nystagmus, and changes som 
and had been muttering in ap incoherent fashion. in the pupil reactions. He considered papilloedema the prog 
On a oa ii Spe was 98°, pulse $0, and | most important sign of the presence of increased intra } (pp, 
ne ne 94, > > Ti . } Was retry - . vi = = ize t 
respirations _ The genera condition was very poor, the | cranial pressure. Of less sjgnificance were the symptoms | gy, 
colour greyish, the skin dry and hot, and the tongue thickly : : = 
2 asking 7 5. - of headache and sickness. Increased retinal arterial pres last 
coated. The abdomen was moderately distended, with tender- f ; 4 D Bailli ded AS 
ness and rigidity in the left loin, but the bladder was not sure, as first pointed out by r. allhart, precede Mr. 
palpable. A catheter was passed, but the bladder was quite papillocdema. Unequal papilloedema was rare, and might} By, 


empty. The blood pressure was 185/105. The patient was be duc, as suggested by Dr. Walter Parker, to unequal 0: 
ticated with an alkaline diuretic and diaphoretic mixture, hot | intraocular pressure. Mr. Paton said that optic atrophy] jpte 
packs, pilocarpine, and drastic purgatives, but no urine was | might result from pressure consequent on papilloedema. 
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Inequality of the pupils was not of great diagnostic value, 
put might indicate the site of the lesion. Ocular palsies 
yere important for localizing purposes. He commented 
pon the complexity of the tracts and centres involved 
jn nystagmus, and on the numerous sites of the lesion. 
sir Percy SARGENT said that the aim of diagnosis 
should be, not merely to localize, but to ascertain the 
type of tumour. Some general sort of classification was 
necessary, the best one being a combination of the topo- 
phical and the historical. Pituitary hyperplasias, 
suprapituitary tumours, and cerebello-pontine tumours 
constituted three readily recognized groups. The speaker 
discussed the endotheliomata and gliomata, emphasizing 
the point that the former were encapsuled and always 
outside the brain, whereas the latter were always in the 
substance of the brain. He described the diagnostic 
points of the rarer forms of intracranial tumours, such 
as parasitic cysts, cholesteatomata, haemangiomata, etc. 
Finally, he said that chronic abscesses, tuberculomata, 
and gunmata should be included under tumours, seeing 
that their symptomatology might be _ indistinguishable 
fom that of true neoplasms. Dealing with the diagnosis 


! of the tumour, the speaker said that mechanical and 


other adventitious aids to diagnosis should be adjuvant, 
and not alternative. 

Dr. H. M. Traguarr stressed the value of perimetry, 
and discussed the positive information which is obtained 
when the visual pathway is affected. He emphasized the 
importance of thorough testing of both fields by the 
quntitative method, and the necessity for careful study 
of all the characters of a field defect. 

Mr. NorMAN Dott estimated highly the value of peri- 
metry to the neurological surgeon, saying that it might 
constitute the main or only evidence of the lesion. He 
stressed the importance of a correct knowledge of the 
interpretation of the perimetric findings, which, he said, 
should be correlated with the other factors in the case. 

The discussion was continued by Professor Dr. ARTUR 
ScHCLLER of Vienna, who gave a most instructive address 
om the radiological findings in cerebral tumours, and 
showed how the many pitfalls could be avoided in these 
cases. Professor Emit DE Grosz (Budapest), Mr. HARRISON 
Burter, Dr. Girt, Dr. Tyson (New York), Dr. WALTER 
ParkKER (Detroit), and Mr. StamMers also joined in the 
discussion. 

In the afternoon Professor G. Etiiot Situ, F.R.S., 
gave a very interesting address on the evolution of the 
instruments of vision, tracing the developments of the eye 
from its earliest forms. 

Demonstrations in the scientific museum were given by 
Mr. BuRDoN-CooPeR on irradiation of cataractous and 
other lenses ; Mr. GEORGE YOUNG showed a specimen of 
bilateral haemorrhages into Cloquet’s canal; Miss 
Marcaret Dorson demonstrated her binoculariscope ; 
Mr. WHITTINGTON a new device for the training of 
squinting children ; Mr. AkTHUR GREENE a_ specimen 
showing idiopathic panophthalmitis with unusual 
features ; and Mr. C. G. Russ Woop specimens of epi- 
thliona of the corneal limbus and papilloma of the 
caruncle. 

_ The annual dinner of the congress was held in Keble 
College in the evening, and was attended by a large 
number of members and their guests. Mr. PHitrp Apams 
proposed the toast of ‘‘ The Oxford Ophthalmological 
Congress.’’ He stated that the membership was now 
over 450, and that twenty new members had joined since 
last vear. The toast of ‘‘ The Guests ’’ was proposed by 
Mr. ARTHUR GREENE, and responded to by Sir Farguadar 
Buzzarp. 

On the second day Dr. Bariiart of Paris gave a very 
interesting and exhaustive address on tonometry. He 
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described the various methods of ascertaining the intra- 
ocular pressure, and dwelt on the important points of 
tonometers. He considered that an _ international 
standardization of tonometers was desirable. The relation 
between the blood pressure and the ecular pressure was 
considered of great importance ; the two should always 
be compared. Dr. Bailliart pointed out that the intra- 
ocular pressure was modified by the application of the 
tonometer. He considered that tonometric variations in 
pressure were extremely important, as they gave valuable 
indications of the intraocular circulation, and that in the 
case of glaucoma they were of prognostic value. 

The Doyne Memorial Lecture was given by Mr. Puiip 
ADAMS, and was entitled ‘‘ An ophthalmological melange.”’ 
This consisted of a most interesting series of experiences 
of common and rare cases seen over a space of many 
years. At its conclusion Mr. Cyrit WALKER, the master- 
elect, who presided at the lecture, expressed his warm 
appreciation when presenting the lecturer with the Doyne 
Memorial Medal. 

Dr. HaraLp.GjEessinc of Drammen, Norway, gave the 
result of the after-examination of 122 eyes which had been 
operated upon by Holth’s iridencleisis. 

Mr. JAMEs CRatG introduced a discussion on penetrating 
wounds of the eye. He dealt with the various ways in 
which a penetrating wound might injure the eye, and the 
evil effects of prolapsed iris. He mentioned the wounds 
of the ciliary region and of the sclera. He stressed the 
danger of retained foreign bodies, and discussed their 
varying effects, mentioning the methods of removal. Mr. 
Craig discussed the question of foreign bodies in the 
vitreous, and the symptoms of intolerance of the eye for 
them. He described the methods of removal with the 
magnet, also the extraction of non-magnetizable foreign 
bodies, and the special- therapeutic measures for treating 
the wounded eye. Professor SCHULLER followed with an 
illuminating description of the various methods of local- 
izing foreign bodies in the globe, and pointed out that 
the expensive forms of apparatus for doing so were un- 
necessary, equally good results being obtained by simple 
methods. 

Mr. RuGG-GuNN read a very interesting and practical 
paper on contact glasses. He discussed the theory of 
their action, and mentioned many practical points with 
regard to their application. 

Mr. BERNARD CRIDLAND presided at the meeting on 
July 11th. On rising to open the session he received 
a very warm welcome. 

Dr. BERNARD SAMUELS of New York read a paper on 
the methods of formation of the posterior abscess in ulcus 
serpens. This was fully illustrated by many excellent 
slides. Dr. Crisp of Denver read an interesting and 
practical paper on the use of cross cylinders in refraction 
work. He pointed out that not only were they very 
useful as regards the estimation of the strength of the 
cylinder, but also that the position of the axis could be 
determined more accurately by their use. Mr. GEorGE 
YouNG made a communication on recession of the internal 
rectus muscle, describing both the theoretical and practical 
aspects of the operation. Mr. NicHoLas HuGues read a 
very interesting paper on thirty-seven cases of macular 
disease in children. In the large majority of these, 
defective vision had come on after an attack of measles. 
Professor CURRAN of Kansas City read a paper on 400 
operations of peripheral iridotomy in acute and chronic 
glaucoma. His special method of doing the operation 
was fully described, and the results were detailed. 

The congress, which was attended by over 120 members, 
was generally considered to have been the most successful 
of the series, both in the high scientific value of the 
papers read and in the large attendance. 
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Reviews 


ANATOMY IN THE LIVING MODEL 
Anatomy in the Living Model,' by Professor Davip 
WATERSTON, is the outcome of a desire to link together 
the facts of anatomy as displayed in the dissecting room 
with the facts to be observed in a living model, both at 
rest and in-action. It is, however, something more. It 
is the outcome also of a desire to explain various pheno- 
mena—as, for instance, the restriction in certain move- 
ments of the fingers, the cutaneous lines of cleavage to 
which Langer has drawn attention, the mottling frequently 
noticed of the skin—by references to macroscopical or 
microscopical anatomy. Such features, but particularly 
the attention paid to the change which takes place in 
surface form in passing from rest to action, serve to 
differentiate it somewhat sharply from most if not all of 
the publications with which we are acquainted on the 
subject of surface anatomy. 

The volume is divided into three parts: a relatively 
short but interesting chapter on the skin, in which such 
matters as the intimate structure of this covering, the 
question of nerve and arterial areas, and the localization 
of touch, pain, and warm and cold spots are discussed ; a 
final short appendix of practical exercises on subjects like 
the taking of finger-prints and the electrical stimulation 
of nerves ; and an intermediate section, forming by far 
the major portion of the work, subdivided into four 
sections dealing respectively with the topographical 
anatomy of the arm, the leg, the head and neck, and the 
thorax and abdomen. It is this last section which 
conforms most closely to what we regard as orthodox 
anatomy. It will be noted that the author has carefully 
refrained from describing his work as an ‘applied 
anatomy.’’ and throughout has approached his subject 
from the standpoints of the anatomist and _ physiologist 
rather than from those of the surgeon and_ physician. 
The two latter, particularly the orthopaedist and neuro- 
logist, will, however, find in the book information of 
value and importance. For a first edition the work is 
singularly accurate : it is also relatively exhaustive, but 
we have noted a few omissions. For instance, in the 
account of the carrying angle at the elbow no reference 
is made to the part played by the anconeus in its 
production. The outward curvature of the radius for the 
better mechanical advantage of the pronator teres is 
remarked, but the corresponding inward curvature for the 
similar advantage of the antagonizing supinating muscle, 
the biceps, is ignored. Again, while the sharp setting 
back of the base of the second metatarsal is mentioned, 
the almost equally sharp setting back of the bases of 
the fourth and fifth metatarsals is not. 

The illustrations, many of which are coloured, are 
both numerous and excellent, the wash-drawings of the 
modelling of the limbs and the figures of certain sections 
of the head and neck being, in our opinion, particularly 
meritorious, We think everyone will be grateful, too, for 
the figure of the facial musculature of a European male 
drawn from a specimen in the anatomy department of the 
University of St. Andrews. A few of the smaller and 
simpler figures are, however, not above criticism. For 
instance, the insertion of the tendon of the tibialis posticus 
muscle in one of the figures is incompletely shown, and 
that of the tendon of the peroneus tertius inaccurately. 
In Figure 1 the position of the sebaceous gland in relation 
to the arrector pili muscle, though corrected in the legend, 
is liable to cot:vey a wrong impression. 


Anatomy in the Living Model. By David Waterston, M.D., 
F.R.C.S.E., FURS. London: Hodder and Stoughton, Ltd. 1981, 
(Pp. xvil + 255; 74 figures, 16 plates. 25s. net.) 
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Such criticisms as we offer here are obviously Concerned 
with matters of minor importance, and in no way mater, 
ally detract from the value of the work. The author has 
brought to his task the fruits of a wide and long expe. 
rience as well as of careful and considered thought, ang 
has succeeded in producing a volume of much Originality 
and suggestiveness. 4 





FIRST LINES IN ANAESTHESIA 

Dr. W. S. Sykes has written a somewhat UNCoOnvep. 
tional short textbook in his Anaesthesia,? which is the 
latest addition to Dr. Crookshank’s Modern Treatment 
Series ; but there is no doubt that his method will 
impress first principles very clearly upon the minds o 
his readers. He begins with a chapter called “ Thy 
Foundation Stones of Safety,’’ which (like the Lamps of 
Architecture) are seven in number. All seven are cer. 
tainly fundamentals, but we should have liked to ge 
a keystone added, impressing the young anaesthetist with 
the importance of choosing the safest method which yjl 
afford the surgeon proper facilities for the procedure he 
is about to employ. Elsewhere the author is properly 
emphatic on this very important principle ; but he omits 
it in this chapter, where, above all, it should be mad 
prominent. ; 

The instruction offered to the student and the very 
junior practitioner, for whom the book has been designed, 
is clear and practical, as well as thoroughly up to date, 
It is a pity, however, that a piece of lint, or a doubled 
up corner of towel, should be put forward as adequate 
vehicles for the administration of chloroform ; they may 
be traditional makeshift substitutes for a proper mask, 
but surely should not be held out as anything more than 
rather risky improvisations which are occasionally useful 
in emergencies. How many face burns, or even corneal 
ulcers, to say nothing of still more serious anaesthetic 
catastrophes, these Victorian contrivances have caused 
one shudders to think of ; but they still seem to have 
adherents, judging by some recent textbooks. 

Dr. Sykes is rather sceptical about one or two fashion- 
able developments of technique ; he doubts the advan- 
tages of making the patient recovering from anaesthesia 
inhale carbon dioxide gas, and he is also not impressed 
by the virtues claimed for warmed ether vapour. It is 
refreshing to find an author bold enough to tilt at what 
he regards as passing fads ; and it is conceivable that 
in a few years the favour with which some anaesthetists 
regard these procedures will have given place to in 
difference or even opposition. Within the severe limita- 
tions of space imposed upon him, Dr. Sykes has produced 
a really useful workaday outline of his subject. 


PSYCHIATRY 
The tenth volume of the Archives of Neurology an 
Psychiatry,* which is issued from the Central Pathological 
Laboratory of the London County Mental Hospitals at the 
Maudsley Hospital, includes a number of important and 
interesting pathological, psychological, and clinical studies, 
some of which may be said definitely to illuminate the 
obscure problems of mental disease. The first contrib 
tion is a concise summary of the conclusions arrived at a 
the result of a series of researches carried out under the 
direction of Dr. F. L. Goria on the pathology of schiz0- 
phrenia. The details of this work are given in th 
seven papers which foflow the summary. Since thet 


* Modein Treatment : Anaesthesia. By W. Stanley Sykes, MB, 
D.P.H., M.R.C.S. With a Section on Lecal Anaesthesia by P. } 


Moir, .C., M.B., FLRLC.S. The Modern Treatment Seria 
London: J. Cape. 1931. (Pp. 128; illustrated. 5s. net.) 
3 Archives of Neurology and Psyciiiatyy. YFedited by Frederik 


L. Golla, M.B., F.R.C.P. Vol. x. London: P. S. King and S@ 
Ltd. 1931. (Illustrated. 15s.) 
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athological studies have been published from time to time 
jn various medical journals, it will be found very helpful 
to those who are interested in the problem with which 
they are concerned to find them collected in one volume. 
Briefly, these researches lead to the view that in the 
schizophrenic a failure of acid-base equilibrium exists, the 
determining factor of this condition being a lowered 
excitability of the respiratory centre to the stimulus of 
carbon dioxide. Dr. Golla states that the waking con- 
dition of such patients appears to resemble closely that of 
the normal person during sleep—an interesting generaliza- 
tion since, on the psychological side, it has often been 





noted that the psychic productions of the schizophrenic. 


are analogous to those of the dreamer. It is to be hoped 
that further studies of this kind may be undertaken, 
since they not only throw some light on the pathology 
of schizophrenia, but also make it permissible to nourish 
the hope that treatment along biochemical lines might 
some day be applied with success. ; 

In the sphere of normal psychology Drs. Golla and 
s. Antonovitch give an account of a particularly in- 
genious and interesting experimental study on the respira- 
tory rhythm in its relation to the mechanism of thought. 
Studies were made on the respiratory volume and rhythm 
by means of a plethysmograph enclosing the whole body. 
Two types of habitual respiration emerged: an irregular 
respiratory type in subjects with predominantly auditory 
imagery ; a regular type in subjects with predominantly 
visual imagery. It is interesting to note that the two 
types are approximately equally distributed among normal 
subjects of both sexes. On the clinical side we have an 
important article by Dr. E. Mapother emphasizing the 
need for accuracy in the assessment of alcoholic morbidity. 
Mr. C. Geary records observations upon the _histo- 
pathology of general paralysis treated with malaria and 
relapsing fever ; Dr. W. A. Caldwell reports on 579 cases 
of general paralysis treated by malaria in the London 
County Mental Hospitals; Dr. T. Tennent gives an 
account of investigation into the prolonged treatment of 
general paralysis with tryparsamide ; and Dr. S. A. Mann 
and Mr. F. Partner deal with the question of the 
Wassermann reaction in mental hospital practice. 

Altogether the volume contains twenty-six papers. It is 
evident that much active and fruitful investigation is 
being carried out in the laboratory, and that the high 
standard of the work is still being maintained. 


/ INTERNATIONAL TRADE IN DRUGS OF 
ADDICTION 

The League of Nations has issued for the use of the 
Conference on Limitation of the Manufacture of Narcotic 
Drugs an analysis of the international trade in morphine, 
heroin, and cocaine for the years 1925-29.4| The ultimate 
object of the analysis was to arrive at the quotas of the 
world’s legitimate requirements to be assigned to each 
manufacturing country. That objective appears, for the 
present, to have been set aside by the Conference, in- 
asmuch as the quota scheme has been rejected. A not 
less important, and indeed a more immediate, aim of the 
analysis was to elucidate the extent and source of the 
illicit traffic in the drugs in question. 

The task assigned to the ‘‘ Opium Traffic and Social 
Questions Section ’’ of the secretariat of the League in 
preparing this volurne of 215 pages and five stat‘stical 
tables with explanatory notes was a formidable and 
laborious one. While in some cases returns have not 
been forthcoming, and in others their accuracy is not 
beyond doubt, the analysis furnishes abundant material 





“Analysis of the International Tvade in Morphine, Diacetyl- 
morphine, and Cocaine for the Years 1925-1929, Part I. League 
of Nations: Traffie in Opium and Other Dangerous Drugs. 
London: G. Allen and Unwin, Ltd. 1931. (Pp. 215. 7s. 6d.) 
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on which to base more effective endeavour to limit the 
production of narcotic drugs to the amounts required for 
medical and legitimate purposes. As regards exports, 
it appears that Germany was responsible in the years 
1925-29 for 41.5 per cent. of the 40,783 kilograms of 
morphine exported from the eight manufacturing coun- 
tries, and for 62.3 per cent. of the 16,642 kilograms of 
cocaine so exported in those years ; while Switzerland 
supplied 41.7 per cent. of the 22,545 kilograms of heroin 
exported in the same years from the eight manufacturing 
countries. The heroin exported from Switzerland was 
consigned chiefly to France and the Netherlands. Since 
1926 no heroin is reported to have been exported from the 
United States, where its manufacture is forbidden. The 
cocaine exports from Germany went to almost all the 
non-manufacturing countries, and in large amounts to 
Switzerland. When comparison is made between the 
returns of imports into certain countries with those of 
the exports thereto grave discrepancies are revealed, due, 
it is suggested, either to illicit traffic or to incorrect 
returns. During 1930 these discrepancies are stated to 
have been fewer and less in amount than in previous 
years. Uncertainty as to what is done with illicit drugs 
which have been confiscated is another possible source 
of the discrepancies disclosed in the stocks as accounted 
for. The explanations vouchsafed by various countries 
of the discrepancies in statistics revealed by the in- 
vestigations of the secretariat of the. League leave a 
good deal to be desired. 

The last table (Table V) gives the conclusions of the 
whole study, and was intended, not only to serve as a 
basis of the present legitimate trade, but also to facilitate 
the allocation of quotas of production among the eight 
manufacturing countries. It accordingly indicates ‘‘ how 
large a proportion of the exports of each manufacturing 
country should be lopped off as having been feeding the 
illicit trafiic.’’ From this table it appears that as regards 
morphine, while none remained unaccounted for at the 
end of the five-year period (1925-29) in the case of 
Great Britain, 36.33 per cent, was unaccounted for in 
the case of France. As regards heroin, the figures are 
13 per cent. for Great Britain, 58 per cent. for 
France, 23 per cent. for Italy, and 74 per cent. for 
Austria. With regard to cocaine, while for Great Britain 
2 per cent. remained unaccounted for, for France 24 per 
cent., for Japan 23 per cent., and for Austria 28 per cent. 
were the corresponding figures. The argument for some 
approximation to the action taken by Great Britain under 
the Dangerous Drugs Acts, 1920-25, in fulfilment of treaty 
engagements by several of the other signatory Powers, 
could hardly be made more complete than it is as set out 
in this comprehensive analysis. 





PROSTHETIC DENTISTRY 
In conjunction with forty-five collaborators, Lieutenant 
Commander NicHots of the Dental Department of the 
United States Naval Medical School has compiled a 
volume, entitled Prosihetic Dentistry: An Encyclopedia 
of Full and Partial Denture Prosthesis.» The major part 
of the book, dealing as it does with ‘‘ mechanical 
dentistry,’’ will necessarily be of greater interest to the 
dentist than to the medical practitioner. The medical 
reader, however, cannot fail to be impressed by the fact 
that the dentist needs an intimate knowledge of the 
anatomical and physiological details of the parts he is 
dealing with before he can hope to construct an efficient 
replacement apparatus, as well as an expert knowledge 
of the materials he is using in the workshop. In 


° Prosthetic Dentistry: An Encyclopedia of Full and Partial 
Denture Prosthesis. By Ira  Geodsell Nichols, D.D.S. With 
collaboration of ferty-five authorities. London: H. Kimpton, 
1980. (Pp. 687; 830 figures, 3 plates. 50s. net.) 
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addition to normal prosthesis there is a valuable section 
devoted to showing what useful work can be done in 
facial restoration by a combination of the surgeon’s skill 
in plastic operations on the soft parts and the dentist’s 
ability to supply an apparatus replacing the lost hard 
tissues. Indeed, we think many patients might prefer 
this combination as a shorter cut to health and work 
than is provided by bone grafting. 

There is an interesting note on the torus palatinus by 
George M. Dorrance, who discovered references to it as 
far back as 1814, and mentions that it sometimes has to 
be removed to ease the patient’s fear of cancer, but he 
finds that it carries with it no trace of a ‘“‘ stigma of 
degeneration.’’ The book is well and profusely illus- 
trated, and should appeal to all interested in mechanical 
dentistry, and, we may add, to all engaged in ‘‘ Service”’ 
dentai work. 


NOTES ON BOOKS 

The National Association for the Prevention of Tuber- 
culosis has published a new edition of its Handbook of 
Tuberculosis Schemes.” This very useful book forms a 
complete directory of tuberculosis work throughout the 
country. Each administrative area in England, Wales, 
Scotland, Channel Islands, Northern Ireland, and the Irish 
Free State is dealt with separately ; such details as general 
and tuberculosis death rates, provision for treatment 
under the tuberculosis schemes, and the administrative 
staff, are included. The Handbook forms the only pub- 
lished list of tuberculosis officers, and the only complete 
list of residential institutions for tuberculosis. It includes 
also charts showing the comparative rates for respective 
counties and county boroughs, the fall in the tuberculosis 
death rate, etc. Orders should be sent to the secretary, 
N.A.P.T., Tavistock House North, W.C.1, with remittance 
for 5s. 


In a monograph, entitled Women and the Progress of 
Medical Science,’ Dr. Mrtina Lipinska shows the part 
played by eminent women in various countries in the 
advancement of medicine from the earliest times until the 
present day. The work is divided into five parts, devoted 
respectively to primitive medicine, antiquity, the Middle 
Ages, modern times up to the nineteenth century, and the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. The last part will 
naturally attract most readers, as it deals with the suc- 
cessful struggles made by women in various countries to 
obtain admission to medical faculties and the part played 
by women in the great war. The work is illustrated by 
numerous portraits, including those of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, who introduced inoculation into Western 
Europe, Madame Necker, who did much to reform 
French hospitals, Miss Nightingale, Madame Dejerine, the 
neurologist, and Dr. Josephine loteyko, the Polish psycho- 
logist and patriot. 


Dr. ALGERNON WEAR, in the ABC of Child Health,‘ 
has set out for the use of the intelligent mother some 
elementary facts about the common diseases of childhood, 
as well as much straightforward advice on hygiene and 
first aid. The aim, as Dr. Wear says in his preface, has 
not been to turn the mother into a doctor, but to set 
out in simple language the facts about the health and 
well-being of children which should be the common know- 
ledge of every mother. For this reason he makes little 
or no reference to treatment, except in cases calling for 
emergency remedies until the arrival of the doctor, such 
as burns and scalds. The book should be useful for refer- 
ence among mothers who wish to know something of the 
causes underlying childish ailments. 


and 


® Handbook of “Tuberculosis Schemes fer Great Britain 
Jveland. Sixth edition. London: National Association for the 
Prevention of Tuberculosis. 1981. (Pp. vi + 160. 5s., post free.) 

7 Les Femmes et le Progrés des Sciences Médicales. Par Dr. 
Melina Lipinska. Avec préface de M. Albert) Thomas. 1930. 
Paris: Masson et Cie. (Pp. vill + 235; illustrated.) 

‘ABC of Chid Health. By Aigernon Wear, C.M.G., M.D., 
B.S., D.P.H. Bristol: J. Wright and Sons, Ltd.; London: Simpkin 
Marshall, Lid. 1930. (Pp. 81. Is. net.) 
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The tenth edition of A Simple Method of Wate 
Analysis,’ by Drs. J. C. THresH and J. F. Beats, has 
now appeared. Medical officers of health will find in jt 
some definite improvements on previous editions, though 
little change has been necessary in the description of the 
chemical methods of water analysis, apart from certain 
practical suggestions for simplifying the procedures. Ay 
the helpful features of ‘previous editions have been te. 
tained, but condensation has obviated any increase jp 
the size of this popular handbook. 





The Animal Year-Book*® is the annual review of the 
University of London Animal Welfare Society. This body 
has been formed to enlist educated opinion in the cause 
of humane treatment of animals. It is important to note 
that it is not an antivivisection society ; it is working 
on broad common-sense lines for such objects as humane 
slaughter, improvements in methods of trapping, proper 
disposal of oil-waste from ships, and so on, with a remark. 
able freedom from the overstatements which in the past 
have characterized such societies. The Yeay-Book reviews 
the work being done, the problems requiring immediate 
attention, and the more important publications on the 
subject which have appeared within the last decade or 
so. There is also an interesting article on the Clinical 
work of the veterinary colleges, and on anaesthetics and 
narcotics in animal medicine and surgery. 





———_—.. 


“A Simple Method of Water Analysis. By John C. Thresh, 


M.D., D.Sc., D.P.H., and John F. Beale, M.R.CS., LRP, 
D.P.H. Tenth edition. London: J. and A. Churchill. 1931, 
(Pp. 69. 3s.) 

" The Aninial Year Book. Fdited by C. M. Knight, D.Lit., and 
C. W. Hunie. V.C.. BiSc. London: University of London Press, 


Ltd. 1931. (Pp. 173. 2s. net.) 








PREPARATIONS AND APPLIANCES 
Tray FOR RADIUM NEEDLES 

Mr. EpGar FRESHMAN, F-.R.C.S. (London Hospital), writes: 

The following tray, which has been made to my specifica- 
tion, has proved useful for carrying radium needles that are 
threaded prior to sterilization. It is of metal, 15 inches 
long and (including the side handles) 12 inches broad ; the 
angle at which the handles are placed enables it to be com- 
pletely immersed in one inch of fluid. Each needle with its 
thread is held by a peg and a spring clip, of which there is 
a row of twenty-four near each end of the tray. The needles, 
after being threaded, are piaced so that one of the double 
threads issuing from the eves passes over each side of a, 
peg ; the threads are then pulled taut and fixed in the corre- 
sponding clips at the other end of the tray. The pegs and 






































clips are placed so as to take threads of not less than 
10 inches in length, but the tray can be made to accommodate 
needles with shorter threads. If the threads are knotted a 
little distance from the needles it is simpler to draw _ the 
knots, rather than the eye ends of the needles, up against 
the pegs. The advantages of this tray are that on each one 
twenty-four needles can be carried, sterilized, and counted 
with ease and convenience, and with the minimum amount 
of handling. All annoyance due to entangling of the threads 
is avoided, and only a very small depth of fluid is required 
for sterilization—an important point if this is effected by 
immersion in spirit. The tray has been made for me by 
Messrs. Allen and Hanburys Ltd., Wigmore Street, W.1. 
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SATURDAY, JULY 18th, 1931 
epee 
THE FACTOR OF INFECTION IN 
THE RHEUMATIC STATE 

In his new monograph! Dr. Alvin F. Coburn, resident 
physician of the Presbyterian Hospital in the City of 
New York, defines what he means by the ‘* rheumatic 
gate.” It is clear that he includes within this term 
the same group of phenomena that is in this country 
gmetimes labelled ‘‘ acute rheumatism,’’ but better 
described as juvenile rheumatism or the rheumatic 
infection. This picture, as Dr. Coburn sees it in New 
York, is a little less precise than that which is apparent 
to clinical observers in the British Isles, and the colours 
ae rather more vivid. These differences are probably 
ral. The infection as it is seen in New England is 
more florid than in this country, and therefore produces 
phenomena over a wider range of organs, and of an 
intenser degree in the same organs. The New York 
sions, however, conform in their anatomical and histo- 
kgical patterns to the criteria for which we are chiefly 
indebted to the British observers—a debt which Dr. 

Coburn acknowledges in generous terms. Our under- 
sanding of this “‘ rheumatic state ’’’ has within recent 
years entered on a new phase. The end of the nine- 
tenth century, with all its new bacteriological know- 
kdge, brought a conviction of the infective nature of 
acute rheumatism. Since the twentieth century opened 
there has been a slow but steady set of opinion towards 
support of the view, first enunciated by Poynton and 
Paine, that the infection is streptococcal. The present 
times are witnessing attempts to solve two further ques- 
tions: What kind of streptococcus is responsible, and 
by what means does it make its attack? 

Dr. Coburn has addressed himself to the solution of 
these problems by means of researches as ingenious as 
they are thorough. The conclusion to which he comes 
is that ‘‘ the rheumatic process is a human reaction, 
which appears in susceptible individuals, and which 
represents a special type of tissue response to chemical 
substances arising from disease of the upper respiratory 
tact. That unrecognized infective agents may be 
asociated with these upper respiratory diseases is 
possible ; nevertheless, the findings in this study justify 
the conception that Streptococcus haemolyticus is an 
important factor of infection in the rheumatic state.’’ 
He does not find that this organism can be recovered 
fom the circulatory blood in acute rheumatism. His 
daim to its recognition rests on the results of his 
hborious researches into the flora of the upper 
lespiratory tract, especially of the pharynx, and into 
the reaction of the skin to inoculation with nucleo- 
proteins of bacterial origin. The cultures made from 
thtoats both of rheumatic and of other patients in New 





1The Factory of Infection in the Rheumatic State : The So-Called 
Rheumatic Fever. By Aivin FF. Coburn, M.D. London: Bailliére, 
Tindall and Cox. 1931. 








York display a seasonal rise in the prevalence of 
Streptococcus haemolyticus, but no such rise occurred 
in Porto Rico, where this organism is seldom encoun- 
tered in the upper air passages. Rheumatic patients 
taken from New York to Porto Rico soon lost their 
liability to active rheumatic manifestations, but these 
recurred with a return to New York.. Parallel with 
these clinical variations ran a change in the bacterial 
content of the throat. This included haemolytic 
streptococci in New York which disappeared in Porto 
Rico, but came back again when the patients returned 
to New York. A somewhat similar series of observa- 
tions demonstrated parallelism between the incidence 
of Streptococcus haemolyticus in the throat flora, and 
that of active rheumatic phenomena in children under 
treatment in a country convalescent home. Outbreaks 
of tonsillitis of the same kind have been noted by 
Schlesinger*? at a similar home in Kent. Dr. Coburn 
alludes to this observation, and also to that of Hector* 
at a British fever hospital, which showed that ‘‘ almost 
without exception an attack of scarlet fever in a 
rheumatic subject is followed by a reappearance of some 
of the symptoms associated with rheumatic infection.” 
On these and other grounds he is disposed to regard 
the presence of haemolytic streptococci in the throat as 
having a close relation with the origin of rheumatic 
phenomena. 

Inoculation of the skin with streptococcal filtrates has 
already been done by many workers in an endeavour 
to find a reaction, analogous to that of tuberculin, and 
of practical value in the diagnosis of rheumatic infec- 
tion. Dr. Coburn’s experiments were designed to test 
the existence of a relation between positive reactions 
and the presence of haemolytic streptococci in the 
pharyngeal flora. About 1,500 patients were tested, 
five different bacterial extracts being used. The 
patients with active rheumatic disease reacted positively 
to an extract of haemolytic streptococci with remarkable 
constancy, and in several instances the reaction assumed 
the characters of an erythema marginatum of the kind 
sometimes seen in juvenile rheumatism. Here Dr. 
Coburn’s results have apparently been more convincing 
than those achieved by British workers, and he is 
entitled to claim that they support his views. 

In the chapters that precede those summarized above 
the author gives an account of the observations that 
led him to search for the clue to the mystery in the 
flora of the upper respiratory tract. He noted that 
those environmental conditions which predisposed to 
‘‘ the rheumatic state ’” were also those in which infec- 
tions of that tract flourished. It is thus that he 
explains the immunity of the Tropics from this disease. 
Certain it is that one of the outstanding facts of its 
causation is its limitation to the temperate zones, and 
in particular to the northern parts so far as Europe is 
concerned. Another striking fact is the influence of 
social position. This has been emphasized afresh by 
Dr. Reginald Miller, who, at a congress lately held in 
Frankfort, drew attention to the contrast between the 





* Archives of Disease in Childhood, 1930, No. 30, v, 411. 





* Ibid., 1926, No. 6, i, 339. 
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high incidence of the disease among children hein 
the elementary schools and its almost complete absence 
{rom our great public schools. 

In connexion with these problems there has been in 
this country a field research, the first of its kind, whose 
three years of investigation have now been completed. 
Large numbers of practitioners, medical officers of health, 
and school medical officers, reinforced by a group of 
consultants, have done their best to comb out every 
child with rheumatic heart disease in the three counties 
of Gloucester, Somerset, and Wiltshire. The interim 
report, based on 1,100 cases studied in this very arduous 
research, we have great pleasure in publishing at page 
87 of the Supplement. The investigation, which is an 
outcome of the work of the British Medical Association’s 
Subcommittee of Inquiry into Rheumatic Heart Disease 
in Children, is of particular value in that it deals espe- 
cially with the prevalence of this condition in rural 
areas ; and about this we have had hitherto very little 
precise information. The report shows one very 
striking fact—namely, that in Bristol, the one great 
city in the area searched, the incidence of juvenile 
rheumatic heart disease was five or six times greater 
than in the surrounding rural areas. Whether or not 
this is to be regarded as confirmation of the view that 
industrialization is an important factor in the production 
of juvenile rheumatism, it agrees with the conviction 
expressed in Dr. Coburn’s interesting book, that the 
incidence of the disease is particularly high in New 
York. 





CHEMICAL NATURE OF ANTIGENS 
An antigen is generally regarded as a substance which, 
on introduction into the living organism, leads to the 
development of a body or group of bodies capable of 
reacting in a more or less specific manner with the 
substance introduced. This reaction may be manifested 
in various ways, both inside and outside the body. 
For many years it was held that all true antigens were 
of protein nature, but the results of recent investigations 
have led to a modification of this conception. So much 
work has been carried out during the past decade on 
the chemical structure of antigens that we welcome the 
appearance of a monograph by Professor Oluf Thomsen 
of Copenhagen, summarizing the present position.’ 

Dealing first of all with the proteins, Professor 
Thomsen points out that not all proteins are antigenic. 
Gelatin, for example, is unable to give rise to the 
production of antibodies. There is evidence that this 
may depend on the poverty of aromatic groups in the 
molecule, gelatin being entirely deficient in tryptophane 
and tyrosine, and having only a small content of 
phenylalanine. Moreover, only those proteins which 
are foreign to the body of a particular animal can act 
as antigens. An exception must be made for the 
crystalline lens, which, on introduction into an animal 
of the same species, may yet lead to the development 
of specific antibodies. It is possible, however, to render 


lM 4ntivens in the Light of Recent Investigations. By Oluf 
Thomsen. Copenhagen: Levin and Munksgaard. 1931. (Pp. 187.) 
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a naan, sani present in a given species of animal 
antigenic to that animal by forcing upon it a ney 
chemo-specificity. This can be done (as Obermaye, 
and Pick, and Landsteiner have shown) by a proces 
of iodization, nitration, or diazotization. Similarly, it 
has been found that under natural conditions the Speci. 
ficity of a given antigen may be determined, not by the 
protein molecule itself, but by a substance of carbo, 
hydrate nature which is linked to it. The Specificity 
of the three common types of pneumococci, for example, 
is dependent on a difference in the carbohydrate sy. 
stance which is combined with the basic pneumococcal 
protein. It is thus seen that an antigen may consist of 
at least two parts—one of which is “‘ species specific,” 
the other of which is “‘ type specific.’” Further analysis 
has revealed the fact that the carbohydrate radice, 
when entirely separated from the protein, may yet 
react specifically both tm vitro and in vivo with the 
antibodies resulting from the injection of the whok 
antigen. The carbohydrate radicle, however, is by 
itself unable to give rise to the development of anti 
bodies ; for this purpose it must be combined with the 
protein. The conception has therefore evolved of the 
existence of a substance, such as a carbohydrate, which 
possesses only some of the properties of an antigen: 
such a substance is referred to as a ‘‘ semi-antigen,”’ or 
more frequently by Landsteiner’s term, a “‘ haptene.” 
There is even evidence of a further class of bodies, 
referred to by Sachs as ‘‘ semi-haptenes,’’ which, 
though having no power to stimulate the production 
of antibodies or to combine with them 7 vitro, may be 
converted into haptenes by various substances which 
are able to bring about some change in their dispersion, 

An antigen, it will be seen, is coming to be regarded 
as a mosaic, in which substances of non-protein nature 
may be responsible, in some instances at least, for its 
actual specificity. A study of the Forssman antigen, 
in particular, has also shown how the antigenic 
character of a protein may be altered by combination 
with a lipoid, acting as a haptene. Such an antigen 
may be artificially built up by combining the specific 
haptene—in this case the alcohol-soluble portion of the 
so-called F antigen—with an entirely different protein, 
such as ordinary hog serum. The injection of this 
complex into a suitable animal may give rise to the 
production of a haemolysin for sheep corpuscles in 
much the same way as the original Forssman antigen, 
which is present in aqueous suspensions of the lung or 
kidney of the guinea-pig, is capable of doing. The 
interest of these studies is by no means academic. Pre 
fessor Thomsen discusses their bearing on such common 
clinical conditions as the idiosyncrasies. Many sub 
stances which are responsible for idiosynerasy are not 
of protein nature. This fact has in the past often been 
regarded as provingethe essentially different nature d 
idiosyncrasy and anaphylaxis. In the light of modem 
antigenic research, this proposition seems very doubt 
ful ; and it is increasingly probable that some of the 
substances responsible for the idiosyncrasies are really 


of the nature of haptenes, which, by combination with 


certain proteins, are able to behave as antigens. 
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VACCINATION OF MONKEYS WITH B.C.G. 

Before advocating the widespread vaccination of infants 
with B.C.G., Professor Calmette, it may be remem- 
pered, decided to test the efficacy of his vaccine on 
monkeys. The actual experiments were carried out 
py Wilbert in New Guinea, and comprised tests on 
fifteen chimpanzees and fifty-six monkeys. All the 
controls became tuberculous, while of the vaccinated 
animals, though many died of intercurrent disease, none 
developed tuberculosis (see British Medical Journal, 
1925, ii, and Epitome, para. 195, p. 34). Attempts to 
confirm Wilbert’s work have proved, on the whole, 
unsuccessful. Tzechnovitzer, Schlossmann, Kirchner 
and Schneider, and Kalbfleisch and Nohlen, all failed 
to produce any significant degree of immunity in 
monkeys ; in the experiments of Gerlach and Kraus 
some evidence of immunity was obtained, but the period 
of observation was limited to three months. In view 
of these discrepant results it is interesting to learn 
that the subject has again been studied, this time by 
no less competent and authoritative a worker than Dr. 
A. Stanley Griffith' of Cambridge. Macacus rhesus 
monkeys were used ; twenty-nine were vaccinated, 
fifteen served as controls, and three were artificially 
infected for contact experiments. The vaccine was 
given by various routes, most commonly the mouth ; 
gmetimes single and sometimes multiple doses were 
given ; the quantities of living B.C.G. bacilli adminis- 
tered were usually rather large, the total dosage by the 
mouth occasionally being as much as 1,000 mg. 
Immunity was tested for either by (a) instillation of 
small doses, 0.001 to 0.01 mg., of virulent bovine bacilli 
into the conjunctival sac, by (0) familial contact 
with infected monkeys, or by (c) subcutaneous inocula- 
tin with slightly attenuated bacilli. The interval 
between the last vaccination and exposure to infection 
varied, but was generally about one and a half to four 
months. All animals that died or were killed were care- 
lily examined, and the type of the infecting bacillus 
was determined. In this way it proved possible to 
avoid confusion due to spontaneous infections, which 
were always due to the human type. The factors in 
the experiments were varied so much that no exact 
tumerical comparisons are possible. The following 
results, however, seem to be fairly well established. 
When given by the mouth the B.C.G. strain, even in 
lige doses, was found incapable of giving rise to pro- 
gressive tuberculosis in monkeys. Intratracheal and 
intravenous inoculations, on the other hand, produced 
tuberculous pneumonia and even definite tubercles, 
though the lesions were limited to the lungs and did not 
tnd to progress. Absorption of B.C.G. bacilli from the 
intestinal tract was found to occur to some extent, and 
the organisms could sometimes be recovered from the 
ubmaxillary or mesenteric glands, but Griffith believes 
that if they are to be absorbed in considerable numbers, 
vhich is presumably necessary for the production of 
Immunity, the vaccine must be given over longer 
periods and in larger amounts than those recommended 
by Calmette. B.C.G. bacilli were found to remain 
dive in the ly mphatic glands in some monkeys for 
fetiods up to six months without provoking character- 


ne of the} tic tuberculous lesions, and without “undergoing any 
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increase in virulence for the guinea-pig. ‘Se fir as the 
production of immunity was concerned, the results were 
almost completely negative. The vaccinated animals 
developed generalized progressive tuberculosis in much 
the same way as the control animals ; the only per- 
ceptible difference was that in some of the vaccinated. 
monkeys the disease was more protracted in its course 
and occasionally less in extent than in the controls. 
Whether in these instances the apparently higher degree 
of resistance was specific, resulting from B.C.G. vaccina- 
tion, or was due to the greater age of the monkeys or 
variation in technical factors, could not be decided. If 
the former explanation is correct ‘‘ it is evident,’’ Dr. 
Griffith concludes, ‘‘ that B.C.G. administered in the 
ways recommended by Calmette can produce, irregu- 
larly and inconstantly at most, only a low grade of 
relative immunity in the monkey.”’ 


A HOUSE OF BOOKS 


The rebuilt and enlarged premises of Messrs. H. K. 
Lewis and Co., Limited, medical publishers and 
booksellers, were the scene of a house warming on 
July 9th, when the directors entertained a large number 
of visitors, mostly members of the medical profession. 
Indeed, the company represented, as someone said, the 
life of a book, for there were authors, editors, publishers, 
printers, librarians, booksellers, and even, perhaps, 
in odd corners, readers! The new buildings have 
been designed to harmonize with University College, 
which they adjoin, and the dignified frontage at 
the corner of Gower Street and Gower Place 
bears a replica of the bust of Hippocrates presented 
by Messrs. Lewis some time ago for the Common 
Room of the British Medical Association House. 
The house of Lewis was founded by Henry King 
Lewis in 1844, not many years after the foundation 
of University College itself. Its first address was 
No. 136, Gower Street ; No. 24, Gower Place was added 
in 1907, and now, through the co-operation of the firm 
with the college authorities, a worthy building has been 
added to Gower Street, for which that long, unlovely 
thoroughfare should be grateful. Sir Gregory Foster, 
until lately Provost of University College, who was 
principally concerned in the negotiations about the site 
and the building, presided over the brief commemorative 
proceedings, and said that his own memories of the firm 
went back for fifty years, to a time when it occupied 
a small shop of 25 ft. frontage, with a 240 sq. ft. 
floor space. Sir Gregory mentioned some names in 
the remarkable list of authors for whose books Messrs. 
Lewis had performed the office of obstetrician, and 
said how much he rejoiced in the success of a firm 
which had steadily pursued a high ideal. Professor 
H. R. Kenwood delivered a brief address on textbooks, 
surrounded as he was by shelves which were loaded 
with them. He pointed out the need for such books 
to be not only accurate in substance but interesting in 
style and stimulating to inquiry. As an old teacher he 
had long since come to the conclusion that no one 
properly knew his subject until he had written a text- 
book upon it. But a student, he added, should never 
restrict his reading to textbooks. He was inclined to 
doubt whether the standard of textbooks of recent years 
had improved to the same extent as their typographical 
production. They had assumed larger dimensions, but 
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some he had lately handled could have been much 
smaller without losing value. Professor Kenwood con- 
cluded with a word of warm congratulation to the hosts 
of the day. Mr. H. L. Jackson, a nephew of the 
founder of the firm, and one -whose own association 
with Gower Street dates back for forty-three years, 
responded on behalf of himself and his fellow directors. 
He mentioned that one-third of the additional capital 
to finance the new venture had come from the staff, 
and a further considerable proportion from others whom 
it had been the firm’s privilege to serve. The publica- 
tion and distribution of medical and scientific literature 
presented peculiar difficulties, but there was always 
the joy to the bookseller of tracking down some per- 
plexing query, and the publisher was consoled for his 
tribulations by his intimate contact with ‘some inter- 
esting personalities. Mr. Jackson recalled that his own 
first meeting with Sir William Osler arose out of the 
disappearance at the printer’s of a valuable piece of 
‘copy ’’—a large tabular draft embodying an enormous 
amount of work, the only such occurrence in the long 
history of the firm. Fortunately, the distinguished author 
had a rough draft by him, and dismissed, in the kindliest 
way, a matter over which other men would have fumed. 
The proceedings ended with a few words of further 
congratulation by Dr. Percy Flemming, who mentioned 
the indebtedness of the medical profession to Messrs. 
Lewis and Co. for their circulating library, which had 
brought to many a poor student and medical man books 
he could not afford io purchase. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE STUDY OF CANCER 
A number of Professor James Ewing’s many friends 
and admirers have combined to do honour to him on 
the occasion of the sixty-fourth anniversary of his birth, 
by presenting him with a dedicatory volume or 
Festschrift on the subject of cancer.' In an appre- 
ciatory preface Professor W. H. Welch recapitulates the 
code of ethics to be observed in relation to a Festschrift, 
as laid down by Professor Morley. The principal condi- 
tions are that the dedicatee should be recognized as an 
international leader in his field of research, and that 
he should be an eminent trainer of scholars as well as 
himself an eminent scholar. The distinguished position 
occupied by Professor Ewing in these particulars will 
be admitted all the world over. It is sufficient to glance 
over the list of his papers, monographs, and textbooks, 
over a hundred and fifty of which are enumerated in 
the Festschrift, to realize his untiring devotion to the 
study of pathology and to the breadth of his interest 
in that science. Important as these contributions have 
been, it is, however, probable that his book on 
Neoplastic Diseases is that which has gained for him 
the greatest meed of appreciation, and has come to be 
considered as his chief contribution to science. As 
regards the scope of the Festschrift, Dr. Adair explains 
in his foreword that it is designed to include the most 
recent knowledge in the various subjects of cancer 
research, pathology, surgery, and radiotherapy from 
the scattered clinics and laboratories of Europe and 


America. It contains fiftv-four articles under the 

1 Cancer. Comprising International Contributions to the Study of 
Cancer in Honor of James Ewing. Kdited by Frank FE. Adair, 
ALD., FEF. ALS. London: J. B Lippincott Company. 1931, 
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cancer research, regional cancer, 
Roentgen-ray therapy. A _ pleasing feature of the 


volume is a charming character study of Professor 


Ewing, sketched in chalk by Rebecca L. Taylor. 


THE CREAM OF BEAUTY 
Mr. Stanley Redgrove is doing his best to rend the vei} 
of secrecy which has always been spread over the 
mysteries of the feminine toilette. In previous volumes 
he laid bare the secrets of the hairdresser, of the 
perfumer, and of the art of ‘‘ make-up.’’ He now 
provides a guide' to the manufacture, the use, and 
possibly the abuse, of a series of substances even more 
generally employed by women—namely, the very 
various preparations known as face creams. These are 
now almost universally used, and on the whole the 
results are gratifying. It is probable that the standard 
of female beauty is higher among the civilized popukh- 
tions of western Europe and America than it has ever 
been before, and, moreover, women are more successful 
in prolonging their period of beauty and charm into 
comparatively old age. This is due to a number of 
causes—better conditions of life, less drudgery, more 
intelligent feeding, and the general care and exercise 
of the body, to all of which the medical profession is 
proud to have contributed. But in addition some credit 
may be claimed by the chemists for providing various 
preparations for the preservation, and sometimes for 
the improvement, of the complexion. Of this subject, 
although it is full of medical interest, the profession has 
hitherto had very little knowledge. It is true that the 
first formula for cold cream was invented about eighteen 
hundred years ago by ‘Galen, and with only slight 
modifications it is used even to this day, but since that 
time aids to the cultivation of beauty have been largely 
abandoned by the physician, and indeed he has rather 
frowned on the employment of creams and other arti- 
ficial aids to adornment, implying that they do more 
harm than good. There may have been once some 
foundation for this prejudice, but the development of 
modern chemistry has provided a vast array of formulae 
for harmless and even beneficial creams which have 
now been introduced in one form or another into almost 
every civilized household. Mr. Redgrove professes in 
this little hook to provide women with directions for the 
manufacture of these things in their own homes. We 
do not think that many of them are likely to take 
advantage of the opportunity he affords, but on the 
other hand he has given the medical profession in 
general, and the dermatologists in particular, valuable 
information on this subject in a convenient form, which 
they have long needed, and for which they should be 
duly grateful. There are, it appears, three principal 
categories of face creams—cold creams, vanishing 
creams, and emollient creams, and they have distinct 
functions. The cold cream, so called because the water 
incorporated in it causes a sensation of coolness when 
applied to the faee, is properly employed only as a 


detergent. The function of vanishing cream, which is 
essentially an emulsion of stearic acid in water con 


taining soap, is to provide a basis for the application 
of powder ; while under the head of emollient creams 


Redgrove, B.Sc., A.LC 
1931. (5s. net.) 


The Cream ef Beauty. By H. Stanley 
London: W. Heinemann (Medical Books) Ltd. 
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gre included all those which are applied to the skin at 
night in the hope of beautifying the complexion and 








remedying slight defects. Many of these contain 
noline, which is almost the only substance easily 
absorbed by the skin, and lanoline creams are hence 
often known as ‘‘ skin foods.’? We must refer the 
reader to the book for further details on these matters. 
In addition to those on creams chapters will be found 
on face powder, rouge and lipsticks, toilet waters, and 
lotions. On all of them the author is very knowledge- 
able, and his remarks are full of common sense and 
free from quackery. On one point he is very reassuring 
_namely, in deprecating the common idea, almost 
amounting to a superstition, that the employment of 
emollient face creams may encourage the growth of 
superfluous hair. He quotes scientific experiments to 
show that they have no such effect, and that any 
imulation of hair growth is due entirely to increased 
blood supply to the hair follicles brought about by 
mechanical massage. All medical men who are con- 
sited from time to time by female patients about their 
complexions will find that an acquaintance with Mr. 
Redgrove’s little book will enable them to advise on this 
delicate subject with additional savoir faire. 


THE ORDER OF ST. JOHN AND THE BRITISH 
RED CROSS SOCIETY 

The eleventh report of the Joint Council of the Order 
a St. John of Jerusalem and the British Red Cross 
Society, which is summarized elsewhere in our columns 
this week, outlines the work of the various committees 
duwing the past year. Perhaps the most outstanding 
achievement of the council since it was set up in 1920 
has been the maintenance of a definite and enterprising 
plicy during a period of rapid consolidation. Not 
oly has it exercised an exceptional vigilance in keeping 
abreast of progress in medical and technical knowledge, 
but it has shown a remarkable capacity for adapting 
iis resources to the swiftly changing requirements of 
whan and rural conditions. This power of adjustment 
to the emergencies of modern life demands an alert 
and co-operative spirit, and is well illustrated by the 
vanization of elaborate services for dealing with 
acidents, and by the judicious establishment of over 
thee hundred ambulance stations throughout the 
country. Even more impressive than their material 
xpansion is the fact that many of the services under 
te supervision of the council are staffed mainly by 
wluntary workers, who willingly surrender much of 
thir leisure time, without thought of requital, in 
oder to equip themselves for extremely arduous duties. 
For example, it is not generally realized that the 
tsponsibility for the running, housing, and mainten- 
ace of the ambulance cars, the collection of subscrip- 
ons and weekly contributions, the arrangement of 
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iitertamments, and all the other methods employed 
b raise funds for their upkeep, is undertaken by 
Noluntary workers, so that an efficient service may be 
vailable to patients, by day and night, at little or no 
st. We hope that the council will continue to 
phasize this important aspect of its work, for the 
tial value of disciplined voiuntary effort, intelligently 
tected towards the relief of physical and economic 
isttess, merits far more public consideration than it 
shitherto obtained. 


ORDER OF ST. JOHN AND BRITISH RED CROSS SOCIETY 
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“NUTRITION ABSTRACTS AND REVIEWS” 

A new periodical—Nutrition Abstracts and Reviews— 
is about to be issued under the joint direction of the 
Imperial Agricultural Bureaux Council, the Medical 
Research Council, and the Reid Library, Aberdeen. 
The editors are: Dr. John Boyd Orr, director of the 
Rowett Research Institute, and of the Imperial Bureau 
of Animal Nutrition, Aberdeen ; Dr. J. J. R. Macleod, 
professor of physiology in the University of Aberdeen ; 
and Dr. Harriette Chick of the Lister Institute, London. 
They will have the assistance of corresponding’ editors 
in other countries. An attempt will be made in this 
journal to bring together abstracts of all papers which 
have a bearing on problems of nutrition, prepared, as 
far as possible, by workers actively engaged in research ; 
it will also contain reviews by acknowledged authorities 
on the existing state of knowledge of particular 
subjects. For the present it will be published quarterly, 
in January, April, July, and October, and the first issue 
—a double number—is due to appear in October next. 
All communications should be addressed to the’secretary 
to the Committee of Management, Nutrition Abstracts 
and Reviews, Imperial Bureau of Animal Nutrition, 
Reid Library, Rowett Institute, Aberdeen. The sub- 
scription is one guinea a volume, or 6s. 6d. a number 
(double numbers 13s.), post free to any part of the 
world. 


ORTHODONTIC CONGRESS 

The second International Orthodontic Congress will be 
held in London next week, from July 20th to 24th 
inclusive, under the presidency of Mr. J. H. Badcock. 
On Monday evening, after a presidential reception at the 
Savoy Hotel, Professor G. Elliot Smith will give a 
popular lecture on evolutionary tendencies affecting both 
the teeth and the jaws. On Tuesday evening the Presi- 
dent and Council of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England will hold a reception for members of the 
congress at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and on Thursday 
there will be a banquet at the Savoy Hotel. The 
secretary-general is Mr. B. Maxwell Stephens, 76, 
Grosvenor Street, W.1. All meetings for papers and 
demonstrations will be held in the congress suite at the 
Savoy Hotel. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING AT EASTBOURNE 

We published in the Supplement to our last issue the 
programmes of the Scientific Sections, and other details 
of the arrangements for the Annual Meeting of the 
British Medical Association to be held at Eastbourne 
next week. It is very desirable that members attending 
the Meeting should immediately on arrival in Eastbourne 
register their names at the Reception Room, which will 
be in Devonshire Park. 


We regret to announce the death, at Clifton, Bristol, 
on July 12th, of Mr. F. Richardson Cross, LL.D., 
F.R.C.S., the veteran ophthalmologist. 











The annual general meeting of the West London Medico- 
Chirurgical Society will be held at the West London 
Hospital, Hammersmith, to-day (Friday, July 17th), 





at 5 p.m. 
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THE BUCKSTON BROWNE SURGICAL 
RESEARCH om 


FOUNDATION STONE CEREMONY 

The foundation stone of the Buckston-Browne Surgical 
Research Farm at Downe, near Farnborough, Kent, was 
laid by Lord Moynihan, President of the Royal College 
of Surgeons of England, on July 8th. The manner in 
which this great project has matured, the purc!ase of the 
Downe property through the liberality of Mr. George 
Buckston Browne, and the planning of this biological 
research station, were described in a leading article in 
the pe of July 4th (p. 23). The stone which has 
been laid will form part of the porch of the large resi- 
dential building, in the style of a Kentish farmhouse, 
which will house the research workers, as well as those 
charge of the laboratories and the animals. The 
of the animal houses and the experimental 
laboratories has not yet begun ; indeed, it is remarkable 
that so much progress has already been achieved, for 
Mr. Buckston Browne’s benefaction was only made known 
to the College in 


in 
building 
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carried on, with great benefit to the science and to the 
art of surgery. 

The Council of the Royal College of Surgeons, which 
properly regards itself as the custodian of surgical advang 
in this country, has now recognized that for the furthe 
expansion of surgery there must be a correlation of th 
various results from methods of inquiry in three dire, 
tions: (1) clinical research carried out in the wards anj 
in the operation theatres of hospitals ; (2) biological ang 
pathological research carried out also in hospitals and jy 
special institutions ; and (3) research upon animals, jy 
accordance with the Council’s will, laboratories hay 
been built and old laboratories extended in our building 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; there men have been set to wor 
upon lines which they themselves desire, and there men 
have learned ‘‘ the religion of research,’’ and the 
value of the experimental method in connexion with th 
science and art of surgery. Now, owing to the greg 
beneficence of a Fellow of our College, we are here laying 
to-day the foundation stone of an institute for experiment, 
research, which will add the one remaining event require 
for the proper development of surgery in this country, 

Many memorials are raised to men, sometimes after 

their death, sometimg 





the early part of the 
present year, and the 


site, which adjoins 
the Down House 
property, ever to be 
associated with 
Darwin, was selected 
only in March. 

In addition to the 
President, the Vice- 


Presidents (Mr. C. H. 
Fagge and Mr. R. P. 
Rowlands) and most 
of the members of the 
Council journeved to 
Downe. The President 
and Vice- Presidents 





Beuckston BRrowNE SURGICAL 


wore their gowns, and the procession to the marquee was | 


A brief service of dedica- 
who, after 


preceded by the College mace. 
tion was d by the Dean of Westminster, 
Lord Moy nihi in had laid the stone in place, pronounced 
the words: ‘‘ Here may knowledge be increased ; study 
fostered ; skill developed ; to the prevention and relief of 
suffering, the service of our fellow men, and the good of 
the human race throughout the world.’’ 


hel 


Lorp MoyNIHAN’s ADDRESS 
Lord MoynrHan addressed the company as follows: 
The Royal College of Surgeons of Engiand to-day enters 


upon a new career. Hitherto it has fulfilled its statutory 
duties to the satisfaction of all. Henceforth it will 
assume fresh and wider responsibilities. Since Lister’s 


day the main activities of surgeons have been directed 
to the recognition of disease in more and more precocious 
and to the planning of methods of approach to 
and attack upon organs formerly inaccessible. Little by 
little it has hecome evident that no region of the body 
can stand aloof from our inquiry, that Lister has indeed 
n us a weapon which alicws and even encourages us 
a path into territories which disease is able to 
enter. Surgery has become, then, not only the strongest 
of therapeutic measures, but also a method of research— 
a method by which, during the lifetime of the individual, 
the various stages and courses of disease can be investi- 
gated. Many new lessons have been learnt in that most 
procreant laboratory, the operation theatre, and while 
this been proceeding, animal experimentation, the 
ety 


stages, 


has 


of which we also owe to Lister, has been widely 


safc 





RistarcH larM, 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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during their ___ lives, 
Such memorials may 
be cast in bronze o 
graven in stone. Som 
are marked by a 
title, others by 4 
decoration. But the 
finest memorials of 
all, we _ think, ar 
raised up in the grate. 
ful hearts of men and 
women from whoma 
very heavy load of 
suffering and_ sorrow 
has been lifted. The 
finest memorial which 
can be raised to any 
man during his lifetime is surely an institute within which 
inquiry will take place resulting in permanent. benefits 
conferred upon mankind. To-day we are recognizing the 
fact that Mr. Buckston Browne takes his place among 
those who may be regarded and honoured for all time a 
immortal benefactors. I will ask my old friend to sy 
a few words of greeting. 





Downe, IKXENT. 


SPEECH BY THE DONOR 

Mr. Buckston Browne said: Nature’s discipline dos 
not consist in a blow and a word. It does not consist 
even in a blow and a word some time afterwards. I 
consists in the blow without the word, and, as Professor 
Huxley told us years ago, it is for us to find out why 
our ears are boxed. When Jane Austen wished to pou 
contempt upon one of the creations of her wonderfil 
brain, she said that he was a man without any curiosity. 
We who are here to-day recognize as our surgical pattol 
saint John Hunter, who was a man dence by a 
insatiable curiosity. I am sure that had John Hunte 
occupied the position in the Garden of Eden that Adam 
occupied, he would have taken a very large bite out d 
the apple. It is a very interesting fact that here we have 
been able to bring the great genius of John Hunter, wh) 
did so much for the alleviation of the suffering of th 
human body, alongside that great genius Charles Darwill 
the emancipator—as I like to think of him—of the humal 
mind. These two great men are brought together to-dal 
on this really sacred spot in Kent. 

Just one personal word. When I was a student I cou 
not walk for ten minutes without meeting some unhapf 
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face scatred by small-pox. The mortality from small- 

x in those days was terrible. To-day we hardly ever 
meet a pock-marked face, and why? Because of the 
glorious work done by one of John Hunter’s pupils, 
Edward Jenner—work done on a farm, a research farm 
as this is going to be. With regard to myself and. the 
too kind words which Lord Moynihan has spoken, I can 
only appear before you this afternoon as one of the most 
fortunate of men. I have had a wonderful opportunity, 
and I am grateful to my College for it. Under the aegis 
of that great and enthusiastic surgeon Lord Moynihan, 
and under the direction of my dear friend, that great 
anthropologist and biologist, Sir Arthur Keith—otherwise 
Lord Rector of the University of Aberdeen—I have been 
permitted to accomplish what I have done here. I do 
believe, as Lord Moynihan has said, that we are entering 
upon an entirely new epoch in the history of our glorious 
old College. 

Visit TO Down House 

After tea had been taken, the company made their 
way along the sand walk—Darwin’s “‘ thinking path ’’— 
to Down House, the property which was presented in 
1927 by Mr. Buckston Browne to the British Association 
as a memorial of Charles Darwin. Here they gazed 
with interest at its steadily accumulating treasures, and 
especially at Darwin's study, kept as it was during his 
lifetime, with the little paraffin lamp on the table, and 
the dog (now a trophy of the art of the taxidermist) in 
its basket on the hearth. 


Others who accompanied the party, in addition to those - 


already mentioned, were: 


Sir Thomas Barlow, Sir James Berry, Professor A. H. 
Burgess (Acting President, British Medical Association), Mr. 
McAdam Eccles, Mr. Victor Bonney, Professor Graham 
Simpson, Professor Hey Groves, Mr. Cecil P. G. Wakeley, 
Dr. Scott Williamson, Sir Arthur Keith, Professor Wingate 
Todd, Professor Fraser Harris, Dr. de Bec Turtle, Mr. 
Sampson Handley, Mr. R. G. Hogarth, Professor G. E. Gask, 
Dr. John Eyre, and Mr. Winsbury White. 





ROYAL SOCIETY OF MEDICINE 


ANNUAL MEETING 
The annual meeting of the Royal Society of Medicine took 
place on July 7th, with the president, Dr. T. Warts 
Eben, in the chair. 

The PRESIDENT, in presenting the annual report of the 
council, said that the increase in the number of Fellows 
of the society was a matter of great satisfaction. The 
present number of Fellows, excluding Honorary Fellows 
and members of other designations, was 4,160, an increase 
of nearly 600 upon the number five years ago. On the 
other hand, the members of Sections (349) were decreasing, 
which showed that the advantages of full Fellowship were 
being more widely realized, so that new adherents became 
Fellows instead of merely sectional members. The two 
new Sections of Physical Medicine and of Radiology (which 
had taken the place of the Sections of Electro-Therapeutics 
and of Balneology and Climatology) were now fully con- 
stituted, and members were enrolling in large numbers. 
The old Sections themselves organized the change, and 
the matter had gone through very smoothly. The society 
was indebted to the widow of a well-known Fellow, Dr. 
Edward Law, for a gift of £500 to commemorate her 
husband’s work. The money would be spent in the 
purchase of books for the library on otological, rhino- 
logical, and laryngological subjects, in which Dr. Law 
had been interested, and every book would contain a 
commemorative book-plate. 

Professor Wi_t1AM Buttocu, one of the honorary 
librarians, gave an account of the work of the library, 
which, he said, was now the second largest medical 
library in the world, the largest being the Surgeon- 
General’s library at Washington. Dr. HuGH THURSFIELD, 
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one of the honorary editors, spoke of improvements 
made and contemplated in the society’s Proceedings. 
The report having been adopted, a ballot was taken 
for the election of unofficial members of council, 1931-32. 
The following were elected presidents of Sections (that 
is, vice-presidents of the society) for the next session: 


Mr. Ramsey Phillips (Anaesthetics), Mr. Cecil Wakeley 
(Clinical), Dr. J. A. Arkwright (Comparative Medicine), Dr. 
A. M. H. Gray (Dermatology), Sir Henry Gauvain (Disease 
in Children), Professor M. Greenwood (Epidemiology and State 
Medicine), Dr. R. O. Moon (History of Medicine), Mr. W. G. 
Howarth (Laryngology), Dr. H. Morley Fletcher (Medicine), 
Dr. Stanley Barnes (Neurology), Mr. Victor Bonney (Ob- 
stetrics and Gynaecology), Mr. E. B. Dowsett (Odontology), 
Mr. E.’W. Brewerton (Ophthalmology), Mr. Harry Platt 
(Orthopaedics), Mr. Norman Patterson (Otology), Professor 
E. H. Kettle (Pathology), Dr. F. G. Thomson (Physical 
Medicine), Dr. Bernard Hart (Psychiatry), Professor J. M. 
Woodburn Morison (Radiology), Mr. C. H. Fagge (Surgery), 
Dr. E. P. Poulton (Therapeutics and Pharmacology), Dr. 
J. Gordon Thomson (Tropical Diseases and Parasitology), 
Lieut.-Colonel E. M. Cowell (United Services), Mr. Ralph 
Thompson (Urology). - 


On the motion of Dr. DE Bec TurRTLE, seconded by 
Dr. J. D. RoLieston, a hearty vote of thanks was 
accorded to Mr. E. K. Martin, on his retirement from 
joint honorary secretaryship of the society after four 
years of devoted service in that capacity. 











PDoba et Uetera 


AN HISTORICAL ACCIDENT 


The opening of the Manchester and Liverpool Railway in 
1830 ended in a tragedy which has become of as much 
historical interest as the event which occasioned it—this 
was the death of Mr. Huskisson. The impression got 
abroad at the time, and has often been referred to since, 
that death was due to neglect through disagreement 
between the surgeons as to the proper treatment to adopt. 
The following account of the event, taken from the 
North of England Medical and Surgical Journal, 1830-31 
(p. 263), was written by Mr. John Atkinson Ransome, 
F.R.C.S., honorary surgeon to the Manchester Royal 
Infirmary, one of the surgeons called in to treat Mr. 
Huskisson, 


The Circumstances of the late Mr. Huskisson’s 
fatal Accident 

The Right Honourable Mr. Huskisson’s melancholy 
case having excited, in a considerable degree, the public 
sympathies, I am induced to avail myself of your respect- 
able Journal, to state the particulars, as far as my observa- 
tions extended. Accompanied by Messrs. Whatton, 
Garside and White, I was introduced to Mr. Huskisson, 
at the vicarage, in Eccles ; he was lying on a couch—his 
countenance was pallid—his expression was firm and 
collected, though he suffered from frequent spasmodic 
pains—his pulse thready and extremely feeble—his 
extremities cold, indicating the powerful shock his consti- 
tution had received, and which had not been succeeded 
by any reaction. On inspecting the limb, the Tibia and 
Fibula were comminuted and the integuments much 
bruised and torn—the Os Femoris was broken into a great 
number of small, angular and rugged fragments—the 
Rectus and Triceps muscles were quite denuded and 
crushed, and the Sartorius torn across. The sheath of 
the Femoral Artery was laid bare, and the superficial 
nerves were exposed and torn. The accident had occurred 
about two hours before we arrived. Lord Wilton had, 
with great judgement, applied a handkerchief and stick 
as a field Tourniquet, which had restrained the hemor- 
rhage. The quantity which had escaped would not have 
been considered great, had it occurred in a strong and 
vigorous man ; but in an individual sixty years of age, 
and previously enfeebled by disease and a recent opera- 
tion, it was sufficient, in conjunction with the severe 
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shock occasioned by the accident, fatally to depress the 
vital powers. 

Notwithstanding the premonition these alarming sym- 
ptoms afforded, everything was prepared for amputation, 
but we discovered that the exhausted state of our patient 
rendered such a step highly improper. With the hope 
therefore of producing a favourable impression on the 
nervous system and thus rousing the vital powers, in order 
to enable him to bear the operation, cordials, viz. brandy, 
ammonia, and laudanum, were liberally administered— 
flannels, moist and hot, and sprinkled with laudanum, 
were applied to the limb, and bottles of hot water to the 
feet, and to the sides of the body. The femoral artery 
was secured, in order to prevent further haemorrhage. I 
lament to state, however, that these remedies were 
ineffectual, and that the fatal depression of the vital 
functions sensibly increased. After a short period, he 
complained of an extremely oppressive sensation at the 
praecordia—the pulse became imperceptible at the wrist— 
he suffered from a general sense of coldness ; this was 
succeeded by rapid and laborious respiration, and, in nine 
hours from the period when the accident happened, he 
quietly breathed his last. During this period, no moment 
occurred that afforded a favourable opportunity for the 
operation, though our most anxious attention was directed 
to every symptom that could indicate it. Our patient 
gradually, but uniformly, declined and the succession of 
his symptoms was such only as rapidly conducted him 
to the deplored catastrophe. 
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Belgium 


[FROM CUR OWN CORRESPONDENT] 





A Standard for Specialists 
Professor Coppez has made a most extensive study of 
a svstem of standardization relative to specialists in all 
branches of medicine. In his opinion it is essential that 
special certificates or diplomas of proficiency in each 
specialty should be granted. At present the official 
subjects recognized for such diplomas are surgery, paedia- 
trics, ophthalmology, oto-rhino-laryngology, psychiatry, 
gynaecology, urology, physiotherapy, and certain mani- 
festations of syphilis. To these there could be added 
with advantage the subjects of internal medicine, diseases 
of the nervous system, of the lungs, of the digestive 
system, and of the cardio-renal system. Professor 
Coppez holds that a candidate for the diploma should 
spend some time in an approved clinic, the requisite 
period varying according to the subject. As a 
result of the efforts of the Government and of the 
Belgian Medical Federation, committees of specialists have 
been appointed, consisting of professors in the university, 
of hospital directors, and of practitioners who have gained 
a high reputation in their particular specialty. A com- 
mittee for each group is expected to arrange the medical 
services, to decide at which hospital the candidate will 
spend his period of instruction, to confirm certificates, to 
pronounce judgement on each candidate, and to draw up 
official lists of specialists, which will be kept for the 
benefit of public bodies and of various medical authorities. 
Doctors so qualified will be allowed to mention their 
specialty on their door plate, visiting cards, etc., and 
they alone will have the right to take part in the 
deliberations of scientific or clinical societies confined to 


their own subject. 


Marriage of Syphilitics 
In a statement with regard to the marriage of syphilitics 
Dr. Dujardin has expressed the opinion that the pre- 
marriage certificate is an indispensable social measure 
which ought to be legalized. He discusses the disease at 
length, stressing the fact that it is a secret one, easily 
concealed once it is discovered. Moreover, it frequently 
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remains ignored by both sexes in its primary stages. The 
subsequent complications are well known. Dr. Dujardin 
deals with both acquired and hereditary syphilis, ang 
with the marriage problems to which they give rise. The 
matter of hereditary syphilis, he maintains, can only be 
decided by a most exhaustive inquiry, conducted by the 
family doctor. In his view Friedmann’s conclusions can 
be accepted as the essentials in giving advice to SY Philitics 
who wish to marry. This authority states that if 
primary syphilis is treated within six days of infection 
a cure is possible in 80 per cent. of cases. At all other 
stages it is necessary to give four courses of novarseno. 
benzol, followed by supervision lasting two years at least, 
even though the disease is completely quiescent. Negative 
blood tests are also essential. These conclusions must not 
be regarded as absolute, and Dr. Dujardin says that the 
person affected should submit himself to an examination 
twice yearly. Syphilitic women, although they may have 
received a clear pre-marriage certificate, should be advised 
to have a course of treatment during each pregnancy, 


Health of Native Labourers 

A report by Dr. Trolli, principal medical officer of the 
Congo, contains some important observations on_ the 
question of the health of the native worker. Labour, he 
states, is difficult to procure, and there is naturally a 
shortage ; housing, feeding, and transport constitute 
other thorny and intricate problems. Suitable natives 
must be selected for certain types of work, the greatest 
obstacles being found among the workers in the mining 
areas, on the railways, and in works of construction. The 
acclimatization of the native is an important matter, and 
the formation around the mills and staple industries of 
suitable industrial villages is essential. Overcrowding 
‘has to be avoided and, above all, the institution of 
compounds. Natives must be allowed time to get used 
to new conditions. Employers should strive to make the 
newcomer feel that he is in his own country surrounded 
by people of his own race; he should therefore be 
supplied with a diet resembling that of his own home. 
The work at first should be very light, as the native 
expends a tremendous energy, even though his output 
of work may be very small. <A reference to the statistics 
of the Mining Union indicates that the mortality among 
experienced workers is 29.34 per 1,000, while among 
recruits it is as much as 76.99. 


Overwork among School Children 

Acting on a report by Dr. M. G. Rency on the subject 
of overwork among school children, a Franco-Belgiaa 
committee has passed several resolutions, one of which 
demands the representation of doctors on the councils of 
secondary education in Belgium. The meeting suggested 
that there should be a careful selection of special subjects, 
and that, above all, there should be no overlapping. 
The teachers should plan out a time-table and arrange 
suitable working hours. While it is agreed that home work 
cannot be discontinued completely, the recommendation 
is made that it should be spread evenly over the week. 


Probationary Release of Mental Patients 

A number of new rules governing the temporary dis 
charge of mental patients have just been put into force. 
The doctor can allow, with the written consent of the 
appropriate authority, a mental patient to return home 
on probation? Records of patients so liberated will be 
kept by the medical officer of the asylum in a_ special 
register, and as soon as patients are sent home theif 
names will be notified to the procureur du roi, as well as 
to the burgomaster of the district. Arrangements have 
been made whereby the discharge will become permanent 
after three months, unless the recovery is not complete, 
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in which case the time of parole may be extended for 
a further three months. In no circumstances can a period 
of more than a year be granted. If the patient is con- 
sidered to be free from all mental disability he must 
return to the mental hospital, but only for a few days to 
allow certain legal formalities to be discharged. 





Ireland 


Evolution of Medical Services in Ireland 
At the annual meeting of the North-East Ulster Division 
of the British Medical Association, held at Coleraine, 
Dr. D. Boylan delivered the presidential address, taking 
as his general subject the evolution of medical services in 
Ireland. Dr. Boylan said that he was no advocate of a 
State medical service, but as a student of the progress 
made towards such a service, from the introduction of the 
first State measure for medical relief to the latest legisla- 
tion, he could not help foreseeing some such develop- 
ment. Ever since the introduction in 1765 of the 
County Infirmaries Act, the trend of legislation—he was, 
of course, speaking of Ireland—had been towards extend- 
ing the scope of medical benefit to an ever-increasing 
proportion of the population. That measure was followed, 
fifty-three years later, by ‘‘the Act to establish fever 
hospitals and to make other regulations for the relief of 
the suffering poor, and for preventing the increase of 
infectious fevers in Ireland.’’ This Act provided that in 
any county, town, or district where voluntary subscribers 
formed themselves into a committee for providing medical 
attendance for the poor, they could obtain from the grand 
jury of the county a sum equivalent to that subscribed. 
Dr. Boylan sketched the history of such a committee in 
the Province of Ulster, and mentioned some points of 
interest in the annual reports of the medical officers. 
After the Hospitals Act came the Poor Relief Act, 1838, 
which established workhouses and boards of guardians ; 
then, under the Medical Charities Act, 1851, boards of 
guardians were enabled to divide the unions into dis- 
pensary districts and appoint committees of management 
for the dispensaries. The regulations drawn up by the 
commissions of inquiry which had preceded that Act were 
stil in existence in Ireland. The Public Health Act, 
1878, provided for the specialist treatment of poor people 
through the agency of the local public health authority ; 
the Local Government Board Act, 1898, extended the 
benefits of infirmary treatment to persons other than the 
poor ; and then came the Insurance Act, 1912, followed in 
1930 by the Act of the Parliament of Northern Ireland for 
the extension of medical benefits to insured persons. Pro- 
vision was now made by the State for the medical treat- 
ment of at least half the population—in his own district, 
formore than half—and the next step would be free school 
dinics for dental, ophthalmic, and other treatment. Dr. 
Boylan believed that the day would come when the public 
would demand diagnosis and treatment as far as possible 
by specialists. Private practitioners would disappear, 
and all would be members of a State service. The general 
practitioner would be a clearance officer, to direct the 
patient to the appropriate special clinic. This would 
mean less interesting work, but those who remained in 
general practice would do so by their own choice. 
The country would be divided into districts, similar to 
Parliamentary constituencies, in each of which there 
would be a headquarters hospital, with a full staff of 
specialists, and district hospitals, with a smaller and more 
junior staff. Districts corresponding to the present dis- 
Pensary areas would be adequately staffed by general 
Practitioners, who would attend to minor ailments. 
Dentists, chemists, and nurses would be absorbed in the 














State service. After pointing out that the financial aspects 
of the scheme were outside the limits of his address, 
Dr. Boylan closed with a word of reassurance, that before 
such a service came into being the youngest of those 
present was likely to be in enjoyment of the rewards 
which he doubtless so richly deserved. 


Professor Ariens Kappers 

During a recent visit to Ireland to receive the honorary 
degree of D.Sc. from the University of Dublin, Professor 
Ariens Kappers, director of the Central Institute for Brain 
Research, Amsterdam, delivered three lectures on the 
subjects with which his name has been associated as an 
original investigator during the past decade. The first, 
delivered before the Royal Academy of Medicine, dealt 
with the significance of the sulci of the brain, and with 
the importance of the surface form of the brain in man 
and animals. Special stress was laid on the relationship 
between brain weight and body weight, and on the fact 
that complexity of brain surface depended to a large 
extent on the number of the skilled movements which 
could be executed by the possessor of the brain. Domes- 
ticity, it was pointed out, diminished complexity. In the 
second lecture, on the phylogeny of the neuroglia and of 
the cerebro-spinal cavities, delivered before the Associa- 
tion of Neurological Surgeons, it was mentioned that the 
foramen of Magendie is purely an artefact. The third 
lecture, on the function of the various cellular layers of 
the cortex, was given to the Royal Medico-Psychological 
Association, which held its annual meeting in Dublin 
from July 7th to 11th. This address, which was ot 
a very technical nature, was delivered to neuropatho- 
logists, and was profusely illustrated by lantern slides. 
Comparison between animals and man showed that one 
part of the brain (the supragranular cortex) developed 
at the expense of another as the cerebrum became 
organized. In the higher monkeys, such as the chim- 
panzee, there was a greater development of the supra- 
granular cortex than in the lower orders of monkeys. 
In the cat the supragranular cortex of the brain was less 
developed than in the tiger, an animal much larger in 
size, but nearly related. Professor Kappers also discussed 
some of the diseases of the brain, and showed, by means of 
lantern slides, that it was the supragranular-cortex that 
became affected. At the conclusion of the lecture Dr. 
R. R. Leeper, president of the association, said that it 
was a great privilege even to see such a man as Professor 
Kappers, and to sit and listen to him was an outstanding 
honour that they would always remember. Professor 
J. Shaw Bolton, who seconded the vote of thanks, paid 
tribute to what he described as a remarkable address. 


Medical Inspection of Schoo! Children 
(County Down) 

In the course of his report to the regional committee, 
Dr. John Scott, chief school medical officer, County Down, 
emphasized the necessity for the teaching of hygiene in 
public elementary schools. At present the subject was 
usually given an insignificant place, with results that were 
apparent even on a casual inspection. During the past 
year the question of providing a midday meal to children 
considered by the medical officers to be suffering from 
malnutrition was under consideration. The great majority 
of these children were normally resident in Newry, where 
apparently there was an abnormal amount of hardship 
arising from widespread unemployment. It had _ been 
decided by the regional committee to provide a midday 
meal to all such children attending the Newry public 
elementary schools, and coming from homes where the 
weekly income, after deduction of the house rent, did 
not exceed 3s. 6d. per person. The hope was expressed 


that all arrangements in connexion with the cooking and 
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distribution of these meals would be completed in time 
to enable this service to be started on November Ist. 
With regard to the treatment of eye defects, Dr. Scott 
stated that in his opinion three main factors were respon- 
for the failure of parents to see that visual errors 
in their children were corrected—namely, high cost of 
spectacles, lack of facilities, and children’s dislike of 
wearing glasses. Last year parents were invited to attend 
the medical inspections of their children. In many schools 
the response was overwhelming ; in some. urban schools 
over 90 per cent. attended. Such a high percentage of 
parental attendance was not general, however, and in 
many small country schools less than 5 per cent. put in 
an appearance. Almost invariably the parents had ex- 
pressed themselves grateful for the opportunity, and had 
voluntarily promised that the advice given would be 
followed. 
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Sanitary Institute Congress : 

he forty-second congress of the Royal Sanitary Insti- 
tute, held last week in Glasgow, was attended by over 
1,000 delegates ; in addition, there were representatives 
from some 5890 local authorities throughout the Empire, 
as well as from foreign countries. In his inaugural 
address Sir Henry Mechan dealt particularly with the 
health of the worker, and the development of the measures 
that had produced the present standard. In light occu- 
pations, he said, monotony was now relieved by the intro- 
duction of a short rest, tea being given in the morning 
spell of work ; where the occupation was laborious leave 
to smoke was often permitted at a stated hour without 
stopping the machines. Various welfare schemes had 
been adopted by employers of labour and supported by 
the good will of workers, and these expressed a united 
aspiration towards. a new social ideal. It had _ been 
suggested by the Registrar-General that a mortality rate 
for male occupations, based not on the deaths of the 
men, but on those of their wives, would throw an im- 
portant light on home influences as a factor in industrial 
health. It was generally realized that sanitary surround. 
ings reacted strongly on the health of the worker, and 
he believed that the recent amelioration of the worker’s 
condition must be ascribed, in part at least, to general 
civic progress. 

On the second day of the congress Dr. J. Parlane 
Kinloch, chief medical officer of the Department of Health 
for Scotland, delivered an address on ‘‘ Health services 
in the modern State.’’ He claimed that at the present 
day the battle for a clean environment and a minimum 
guarantee against destitution might be said to have been 
won, although further effort was necessary. In Scotland 
there had been a tendency to abandon the old form of 
tenement house, which embodied the worst features of 
slumdom, and to build cottages and houses with flats. 
Much had still to be done in connexion with low tempera- 
ture carbonization of coal before atmospheric smoke pollu- 
tion was controlled, but there would be a vast extension 
in the use of gas and electrical power. Other matters 
towards which attention would have to be directed w-re 
the clearing up of unregulated industrial and commercial 
development, and the planning of towns and country- 
side so as to preserve what was beautiful, and to open 
up new recreational areas. During the present century, 
especially since 1908, a large number of services had been 
organized for the reduction of disease and the mitigation 
of poverty. Among these, maternity service, chi'd 
welfare, school health service, and a_ national health 


insurance medical service had grown from the elementary 





rs 
consideration that an adequate health service must be 
concerned with the care of the individual. The policy 
now in practice was that good nurture should obviate the 
need for treatment. An important question was_ the 
assessment of fitness of the individual. Some connexion 
must be established between the national health insurance 
service and the hospital services, to enable the practitioner 
to have all the facilities he needed for specialist diagnosis 
and treatment. Finally, there must be an_ intensified 
effort to extend the boundaries of present medical know. 
ledge, for such bodies as the Medical Research Council, 
the Industrial Health Research Board, and the Empire 
Marketing Board had demonstrated that expenditure on 
research returned remarkably good dividends. In open- 
ing a discussion on ‘‘ The role of the voluntary general 
hospital in preventive medicine,’’ Sir Humphry 
Rolleston briefly sketched the history of voluntary hos. 
pitals, while Dr. Ralph Picken, medical officer of health 
for Cardiff, expressed the opinion that the greatest con- 
tribution the council hospitals could make to prevention 
was the provision of opportunities for teaching and 
research. Sir David Munro, secretary of the Industrial 
Health Research Board, said that the war had brought 
out the need for more systematic study of the optimum 
hours and the environmental conditions that were 
necessary for the worker to produce the maximum output, 
A recent survey of the physique of women had enabled 
conclusions to be drawn concerning the relationship of 
physique to the type of work to be performed, and in 
particular regarding the optimum weights to be handled 
and carried. A similar research was being carried out on 
the physique of men. These investigations were typical 
inquiries in a large field which had not yet been explored ; 
for example, the influence exercised by design of 
machinery and appliances on the working capacity of the 
operator has still to be determined. 

On the third day Professor E. P. Cathcart gave an 
address to the Section on hygiene of food, in which he said 
that a proportion of the population was inadequately fed. 
This was not due so much to inadequate income as to 
bad buying and bad cooking. Little could be done by 
the wholesale distribution of leaflets supplying simple 
nutritious menus, for the recipients seldom had the skill 
or the cooking utensils to make use of the advice. Cook- 
ing classes at schools seldom tried to visualize home 
conditions, and it would be an advantage if courses were 
given on the basis of using one pan and one small gas 
ring. The hygienic principles of bread-making were 
outlined by Professor David Ellis of Glasgow Royal 
Technical College. Bread, he said, was one of the safest 
articles of diet, because the loaf proclaimed its own 
deficiencies, and there was no method of doctoring a bad 
loaf. Further, the chances of disease being contracted 
through the handling of the leaf in transit to the 
customer were too remote to be considered seriously. In 
a discussion on various types of hospitals Dr. Samuel 
J. Cameron of the Royal Maternity Hospital, Glasgow, 
said that maternity hospitals had a great responsibility 
in regard to preventive medicine. He believed that the 
establishment of several small maternity hospitals through- 
out a city or county was a wasteful expenditure ; for such 
small institutions, besides being costly to maintain, were 
inadequately equipped to deal with grave emergencies. 
A better plan was to open ante-natal clinics where normal 
cases could be separated from abnormal, and the latter 
drafted to a large central hospital for treatment. In 
opening a _ discussion on _ the housing 
Lieut-Colonel William Butler estimated that the present 
shortage of houses was roughly equivalent to the accumu 
lated population, for some 2,000,000 possible emigrants 
would, at the pre-war rate of emigration, have beet 
housed over-seas, but had been retained in this country. 
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Changed conditions of work and intolerance of meagre 
accommodation had also contributed to increase the 
demands for housing accommodation. Mr. Alan W. 
Ritchie, chief sanitary inspector, Edinburgh, pointed -out 
that the problem of slum clearance in the North differed 
from that in the South. In Scotland the tenement system 
predominated, and the main causes of squalid conditions 
were serious site congestion, subdivision, and the lack 
of necessaty sanitary conveniences. This problem was 
one of the unhappy consequences of the industrial revolu- 
tion, and although the first errors in town planning .and 
house construction should not be blamed too strongly, 
their repetition by subsequent generations was rightly a 
matter of astonishment. These mistakes were being 
rectified more quickly in Scotland than in England ; 
although the population of Scotland was about one- 
eighth that of England there had been thirty-nine slum 
clearance schemes by local authorities in Scotland, in- 
volving 17,000 houses and 70,000 persons, while the 
English schemes had involved only the demolition of 
about 15,000 buildings and the re-housing of some 74,000 
persons. The need for slum clearance and the provision 
of new houses was urgent everywhere. 

On the fourth day the question of a general medical 
service for the nation was reviewed by Dr. Thomas 
Gibson, medical officer for Wakefield, who pointed out 
that the main proposal in the scheme offered by the 
British Medical Association was to extend the National 
Health Insurance Act so as to include the dependants of 
all persons already insured, and, by suitable arrangements, 
to include indigent persons as well, so that a complete 
medical service should be developed for all workers and 
those whose income did not exceed £250 per annum. 
He thought that this proposal would achieve an 
enormous improvement in the medical care of the popula- 
tion. Mr. John Wilson, chief architect, Department of 
Health for Scotland, speaking on hospital planning, said 
that there were certain differences between the ideals 
of hospital construction in this and in other countries. 
in this country they had concentrated chiefly upon 
sanitary details, on cleanliness ; on the Continent, and 
particularly in Germany, the treatment of the surround- 
ings, by the provision of greater space round ward blocks, 
was much superior to that prevailing here. In Europe 
generally, single or two-story buildings still held their 
own, and possibly in matters of hygiene and sanitation 
the hospitals of this country were better than those in 
America or Europe. Referring to legal regulations for 
the disposal of condemned foodstuffs, Dr. Gerald 
leighton, medical officer to the Department of Health 
for Scotland, said that it was of great importance for 
the safety of the public health that there should be no 
possibility of condemned foodstuffs ever reaching the 
public in the shape of food. Theoretically, at least, this 
tsk existed in the absence of any definite control by the 
lal authorities or by legislation. He thought that the 
disposal of condemned foodstuffs of all sorts should be 
caried out by the local authorities under a definite system 
local regulations, and that it should not be possible for 
sich material to be handed over to irresponsible persons. 
Ih regard to bovine tuberculosis Mr. Arthur Gofton, chief 
veterinary inspector, Edinburgh, expressed doubts in 

gard to the efficiency of pasteurization. He admitted 

that this process did very materially reduce the amount 

of tuberculous milk which would otherwise reach the 

market, but he considered that through failure of the 

human element or through development of faults in plant, 

commercial pasteurization was not so efficient as was 

generally supposed, and much greater supervision was 

lecessary in this country. A health exhibition was held 

in the M‘Lellan Galicries during the sitting of the 

Congress, 
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Health of Scotland 

According to the return of the Registrar-General for 
Scotland dealing with the quarter ended March 3ist, the 
number of births—namely, 23,558—was 471 more than in 
the preceding quarter, but 908 below the average of the 
first quarters of the preceding five years. The general 
birth rate was 19.7 per 1,000 of the population, made up 
of a rate of 20.7 for the large burghs and 18.6 for the 
rest of Scotland. In individual areas the rates ranged from 
31.9 in Port Glasgow and 27.0 in Hamilton to 16.2 in 
Edinburgh, 12.7 in Shetland, and 13.9 in Sutherland, 
The deaths registered during the quarter numbered 20,189, 
being 4,204 above those recorded in the previous quarter. 
This gave a death rate of 16.9 per 1,000, which was 3.8 
above that for the previous quarter. The number and 
rate per 1,000 were, however, 250 and 0.2 below the 
average for the corresponding quarter of the iast five 
years. The death rate in the large burghs was 17.3, 
compared with 16.5 for the rest of Scotland. The death 
rates ranged from 21.6 in Arbroath to 10.0 in Clydebank. 
The number of deaths for each of the three months in 
the quarter were: January 6,666, February 6,145, and 
March 7,378. In regard to infantile mortality, the deaths 
of children under 1 year numbered 2,653, representing 
a rate of 113 per 1,000 registered births. Although these 
figures are higher than in the last quarter, they are much 
the same as the average for the first quarters of the 
preceding five years. The rate of infantile mortality, 
which was 117 for the large burghs as compared with 106 


| for the rest of Scotland, varied from 158 in Coatbridge to 


48 in Falkirk, and, as regards counties, from 206 in Nairn 
to 28 in Inverness. Out of the 20,189 deaths registered, 
1,605, or 7.9 per cent., were due to the principal epidemic 
diseases, including 56 from measles, 41 from scarlet fever, 
438 from whooping-cough, 118 from diphtheria, 764 from 
influenza, and 90 from cerebro-spinal fever. Deaths from 
all forms of tuberculosis were 1,202, or 6 per cent. of the 
total deaths. Malignant disease accounted for 1,828, or 
9.1 per cent. of all deaths. Deaths from pneumonia 
numbered 2,144, and from bronchitis 1,758. These two 
diseases accounted respectively for 10.6 and 8.7 of the 
total deaths. Diseases and accidents of pregnancy and 
childbirth caused 156 deaths, equivalent to a rate of 
6.6 per 1,000 births. This rate, however, was 0.8 lower 
than the average rate for the corresponding quarters of 
the preceding five years. 


Veterinary Teaching in Edinburgh , 
The annual distribution of prizes of the Royal (Dick) 
Veterinary College, Edinburgh, was held on July 3rd, 
under the presidency of Professor Sir T. Hudson Beare, 
who said that there was a great demand by the farming 
community for veterinary surgeons. Only in institutions 
like that college could they cope with the tremendous 
loss produced by sickness of animals, such as the present 
outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease. Expansion of the 
college had now become necessary, for the hospital was 
not large enough, and there was not sufficient room for _ 
advanced teaching. He therefore desired to make an 
appeal to the whole of Scotland for funds ; it would be 
necessary to collect about £30,000 to complete the scheme 
at present in view. Referring to the Lovat scheme, 
Principal O. C. Bradley said that a number of colonial 
veterinary scholars had been elected during the past 
session, with the aim of recruiting suitable men for the 
colonial veterinary service. In association with this 
scheme a diploma in veterinary State medicine had been 
instituted by the University of Edinburgh. The prizes 
were presented by Sir Norman Walker, President of the 
Royal College of Physicians, who commented on the 
remarkable progress in human and veterinary medieine 





that had occurred in the past fifty years. The successful 
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result of the war had been due partly to the success of 
the doctors in suppressing typhoid fever, and of the 
veterinary surgeons in suppressing glanders. Various 
common diseases of great importance called for the 
collaboration of the two professions ; many of the sub- 
jects studied by medical and veterinary students were 








the same, even though they might differ in detail. Thus 
the linking up of the Veterinary College with the 
University was a great advance. 
England and Wales 
Conference on a Nat‘onal Maternity Scheme 
The of meetings in connexion with the 


programme 
jubilee of the Midwives’ Institute (Journal, July 11th, 
p. 73) ended with a conference at which the position of 
the midwife under a national maternity scheme was dis- 
cussed. Dr. William Paterson, chairman of the Maternity 
and Child Welfare Subcommittee, dealt with the rela- 
tionship of the midwife to the general practitioner under 
such a scheme ; Mr. Treherne West, with her relationship 
to the Insurance Committee ; and Dr. R. A. Lyster, with 
her relationship to the Central Midwives Board and the 
local authority. Dr. Paterson gave a concise exposition of 
the British Medical Association’s memorandum, approved by 
the Representative Body in 1929, as a contribution towards 
the estabh 

then submitted himself to catechism. The first question 
asked was with regard to the statement that up to the 
time of confinement ten visits might be paid by the 
midwife to the pregnant woman. Suppose after the tenth 
visit the woman went into hospital, was the midwife to 
be Dr. Paterson rephed that it was 
certainly the view of the Association that the midwife 
should be compensated for her ante-natal work. Another 
speaker was of the strong opinion that no midwife should 
ask a patient at the beginning of the ante-natal examina- 
tions which practitioner she would like called in in case 
of necessity. The mention of a doctor to many women, 
said this lady, conveyed the suggestion of forceps, and 
Dr. Paterson 


remunerated ? 


put the fear of maternity into their hearts. 


replied that the reason for the question was not to 
frighten but to reassure the patient ; of course, it was 
for the midwife to exercise discretion and tact, and 


perhaps the question might be postponed to a second or 


later visit. A midwife said that midwives generally 
received  post-certificate instruction. What did the 
3ritish Medical Association propose with regard to re- 


fresher courses for practitioners? She spoke in derogatory 
terms of the competence of young doctors in obstetrics. 
Dr. Paterson replied that the education of the modern 
practitioner in obstetrics had greatly improved, a state- 
ment which was received with cries of dissent. At any 
rate, he had come across many young doctors lately 
whose sound knowledge had surprised and _ gratified him. 
Another midwife said that it appeared to her that under 
the scheme midwives were likely to pass—as indeed they 
were now nurses. Once the 
woinan got inside the surgery, she became in many cases 
the practitioner's patient, the midwife becoming a mater- 
nity nurse, or being dropped in favour of a handy-woman, 
because the patient could not afford the midwife’s fee as 
well the Dr. Paterson pointed out that 
under the scheme, if the doctor was going to take the 
case, he would have to explain to the local authority why 
‘cessary, and if it was a normal case he could 
Anoiher speaker strongly urged that the 


passing—into maternity 


as doctor’s. 


this was mn 
not take it. 


ablishment of a national maternity scheme, and ° 
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British Medical Association should act towards the 
medical student as the Central Midwives Board dd 
towards the midwife, and see that every young doctor 
went into practice with a good experience of midwifery 
The midwives were the ‘‘ consumers ’’ of the service ¢ 
the doctors in this respect, and as consumers had every 
right to criticize its quality. Dr. Paterson pointed out 
that the British Medical Association did not control the 
education of doctors ; that was the function of the Genera] 
Medical Council, which had for years been pressing on the 
schools the necessity for better training in obstetrics, an 
he thought the position had greatly improved, and woul 
improve yet more. Further, under the scheme, th 
general practitioner, who was formerly alone, would be 
able to call in specialists and anaesthetists, and to have 
ambulance facilities and hospital beds. Miss Edith Pye 
president of the Institute, said that it was gratifying tg 
have the express recognition by the British Medical Aggp. 
ciation of the fact that maternity was a normal Process, 


of which the midwife was properly in charge. The 
Institute had generally accepted the view that  thep 


should be an examination of the pregnant woman by 4 
doctor, on the ground that two heads were better thay 
one, and that this course was a safeguard for the midwif 
as well as for the prospective mother. The midwives 
as a whole had a very warm and sincere desire to cg 
operate with the medical profession. 


The Order of St. John and the British Red 
Cross Society 

The eleventh report of the Joint Council of the Order of 
St. John of Jerusalem and the British Red Cross Society, 
covering the period from January Ist to December 3lst 
1930, records that the total number of patients assisted 
since the beginning of the war by the auxiliary hospitals 
for officers department is 18,125—an increase of .97 durin 
the twelve months under review. Although the mais 
work of the department consists at present in helping 
tuberculous ex-officers, assistance is also given to surgi 
medical, and convalescent patients, by adhunitthog ool 
treatment to the Officers’ Hospital at Brighton. This 
institution, which works in close co-operation with the 
Ministry of Pensions, received 97 in-patients in the 
course of the year. Among the services rendered by 
the department, aided in many cases by the Officer’ 
Association, were refunds of hospital! stoppages, payment 
of full sanatorium fees, and the payment of travelling 
expenses for officers sent to Switzerland, Italy, and the 
Riviera for treatment. In the previous report reference 
was made to the central bureau of hospital information, 
instituted in 1928 under the auspices of the Joint Cound 
and the British Hospitals Association. This organization, 
which now includes the information bureau of the 
Incorporated Association of Hospital Officers, aims: (a) to 
publish annually a hospitals year-book containing @ 
directory of hospitals in Great Britain, along with a report 
giving details of their work, finances, etc. ; (b) to collec 
and summarize data of interest to those engaged in hospital 
management and in the direction of hospital policy ; (¢) t0 
establish a library where books, pamphlets, and diagrams 
concerning matters of hospital administration, construe 
tion, and equipment may be consulted ; and (d) to acts 
a clearing-house of inforrnation. It is impossible to givt 
here any adequate idea of the bureau's intelligence servite 
but an indication of the variety of topics dealt withs 
furnished by the present report, which contains @ 
abridged list of about sixty subjects on which informatid 
has already been supplied. The services of the bu 
may be used without additional charge by all hospi 
which are members of the British Hospitals Associati 
During the year the bureau has continued the publicati 
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of its hospital memorandums, and has undertaken the 
reparation of the first edition of the new year-book, which Correspondence 


js based partly on Burdett’s Hospitals and Charities, and 
has been designed to provide a comprehensive and up-to- 
date survey of every department of hospital work. The 
rest of the council’s report is occupied mainly by a review 
of the philanthropic services organized by the various 
committees—the Comforts and Wards Industries Com- 
mittee, the Drives and Entertainments Fund, and the 
Emergency Help Committee, which has provided assist- 
ance during 1930 in over 13,000 additional cases of 
sickness and disablement among ex-service men and 
their dependants. This committee’s report is of special 
jnterest, as it includes a historical note on the organiza- 
tion of its services since it was set up in 1920. The 
Home Service Ambulance Committee records that 
325 ambulance stations have been established in the 
country, and that over 111,000 patients were carried 
in the course of the twelve months. Despite a consider- 
able saving in administrative expenses, the financial state- 
ment for the year reveals a deficit on ordinary income 
of £1,751. The council explains that this is partly due to 
the realization of securities to meet capital outlay on Joint 
Council House, and partly to a decline in other sources of 
jncome. 





Woodside Nerve Hospital 

The Earl of Athlone, K.G., on his return from South 
Africa, consented to accept the position of president of the 
ancient Foundation of St. Luke’s Hospital, and conse- 
quently of the Woodside Nerve Hospital, upon which the 
activities of St. Luke’s are for the present mainly con- 
centrated. On June 30th he visited the Woodside Nerve 
Hospital, which was opened in November last for the 
reception of cases of functional nervous disorder.'| He 
was received by the treasurer (Lord Bianesburgh), the 
committee of governors, and such of the honorary con- 
sulting staff as were able to be present. The celebrations 
at the Leeds University, however, prevented several of 
them being present, including Sir John Bland-Sutton, Sir 
John Rose Bradford, Sir Farquhar Buzzard, Lord Dawson, 
and Sir Humphry Rolleston. The hospital stands in some 
six and three-quarter acres of ground overlooking Highgate 
Woods, and has accommodation for fifty patients—twenty 
men and thirty women. The majority of the rooms in 
the ward blocks are single bedrooms, and all of them 
face south, each one opening on to a broad veranda. 
There are also some private sitting rooms. The treatment 
block contains rooms for hydrotherapy, colon lavage, 
massage, light and electrical treatments. There are also 
in this block dental and x-ray rooms, photographic dark 
toom, dispensary, and large laboratories equipped for in- 
vestigation and research. All the capital expenditure in 
building and equipping has been borne by the St. Luke’s 
Hospital Foundation, but the resources of this Foundation 
are unequal to the heavy cost of maintaining the new 
hospital. This cost must therefore be borne to a great 
extent by the payments of patients according to their 
means. At the present time a minimum charge of 
5} guineas a week is made on each bed, 2 guineas extra 
bing charged for a single room. At the same time, every 
tort is made by means of rebates on these charges, 
allowed at the discretion of the committee, to make the 
resources of the hospital available for those of limited 
means. These fees are inclusive of all necessary forms 
of treatment, the only extras charged being for personal 
laundry, special nurses, and such personal comforts as are 
not generally included in treatment. During the six 
months that the hospital has been opened sixty-five 
Patients have been admitted, and the majority of those 
discharged have gone out recovered. 


1Bee British Medical Journal, November Ist, 1930 (p. 741). 





DIVERTICULA CF THE COLON 

Str,—I was interested to read Dr. Edmund Spriggs’s 
comments in your issue of July 4th on the paper by Dr. 
Graham Hodgson and myself, published in the Journal. of 
March 28th (p. 525). 

Dr. Spriggs’s chief argument is that the evidence which 
we put forward in our paper to show that there is no 
inflammatory prediverticular stage is not a complete proof 
of our conclusions. While one must admit that it would 
be more satisfactory if we could show the histological 
appearances of a portion of bowel wall previously identified 
by x rays as showing his so-called prediverticular stage, at 
the same time we have got much better evidence against 
the inflammatory prediverticular stage than he has for it. 
The whole of the evidence for the presence of an inflam- 
matory prediverticular stage he has produced so far is the 
x-ray appearances of the bowel wall, a proverbially un- 
satisfactory form, and quite unsupported by any histo- 
logical findings. I maintain we have shown histologically 
that the very earliest condition of microscopical diver- 
ticula occurs in the bowel wall unaccompanied by any 
signs of inflammation, that the x-ray appearances which 
Dr. Spriggs has ascribed to inflammation of the colon wall 
are much more reasonably attributable to this condition 
of minute diverticula, and that it is not necessary to 
assume that an inflammatory condition of the bowel is the 
cause of the x-ray appearances. 

The onus of proving that diverticula of the colon follow 
on previous inflammation is upon Dr. Spriggs. So far he 
has only produced x-ray photographs in support of his 
contention, and we have shown that these appearances 
are capable of a different interpretation. I agree with him 
that further knowledge of the earliest stages in the pro- 
duction of diverticula of the colon is wanted, but such 
knowledge is difficult to obtain, and is only found more 
or less by accident. While in no way wishing to belittle 
the very valuable work done on this subject by Dr. Spriggs 
and his associates, I submit that it is obvious that x-ray 
evidence is not at alli satisfactory, and that the surgeon 
who sees and handles the colon during the course of 
operations on the human subject has a better opportunity 
of observing the early stages of the condition. Occa- 
sionally as the result of examining colons in the patho- 
logical department an opportunity is presented of actually 
obtaining sections of the bowel wall in the earliest stages 
of the condition ; this evidence seems to me to be the 
most convincing. 

I cannot follow Dr. Spriggs’s argument that if the condi- 
tion is due to pulsion pouches there should be a steady 
progression of the condition over a series of years. No 
diseases progress regularly ; there are always periods of 
quiescence and others of progress. I much doubt if any 
case of diverticula formation ever does other than pro- 


_ gress, and, although the condition may be made to stand 


still by suitable treatment, I have never seen any evidence 
that an actual regression in the condition has taken place, 
either as the result of treatment or otherwise. At the end 
of his letter Dr. Spriggs estimates the risk of perforation 
in cases of uncomplicated diverticulosis as about 1 per 
cent., a figure with which on the present available 
evidence I should agree. But in our paper we were 
referring to the risk of perforation in cases of diverticulitis 
—that is to say, where secondary inflammatory compli- 
cations have already occurred—and that is quite a different 
matter, as perforation is quite a common complication in 
diverticulitis. I have personally never operated on an 
uncomplicated case of diverticulosis for that condition, 
but I have often operated on cases of diverticulitis, and 
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am much impressed by the advisability of this being 
done before, and not after, serious complications have 
occurred. Too often one has to try to remedy an almost 
hopeless condition of sepsis and adhesions when an opera- 
tion at the right time would have prevented the danger. 
The surgeon is too frequently called in to deal with end- 
results instead. of being allowed to prevent them.— 
I am,-etc., 
J. P. Lockuart-Mumme_ry, F.R.C.S. 

London, W.2, July 10th. 


AFTER-EFFECTS OF IRRADIATION OF UTERUS 

S1r,—In your issue of June 13th (p. 1045) Mr. Malcolm 
Donaldson makes an interesting speculation on the pos- 
sible prophylactic value of radium against carcinoma of 
the cervix, with reference to which the experience at this 
hospital in the treatment of uterine haemorrhage may be 
of interest. When irradiation of the uterus was started 
in 1921 it was thought possible that the treatment might 
be followed by malignant changes in the uterus, and we 
have therefore watched our cases for this sequel, following 
them up persistently in the same way as cases of 
malignant disease. 

Of 266 cases treated since 1921, of which 107 have been 
followed up five years or more, and 19 only are 
untraced, no case of carcinoma of the cervix or body 
supervening on irradiation has come to our notice. One 
case, however, of carcinoma of the ovary which occurred 
recently is of interest in that it suggests an effect of 
irradiation the reverse of that contemplated by Mr. 
Donaldson. 


A. M., aged 42, was treated in November, 1929, for 
menorrhagia. At operation the uterus was found to be bulky 
and to contain several fibroids. There was no_ palpable 


abnormality of the appendages. The treatment was cavitary 
irradiation of the uterus with two tubes of 25 mg. radium 
element screened with 0.5 mm. of platinum and 2.1 mm. of 
silver for sixty hours, that is 3,000 mg. hours. In January, 
1930, the patient was readmitted and was found to have a 
large ovarian tumour, for which hysterectomy and _ bilateral 
salpingo-odphorectomy was performed. The tumour was a 
malignant ovarian cyst 7 inches in diameter, and there were 
humerous metastases in the peritoneum. Lead treatment 
was given, but failed to arrest the metastases, and the patient 
was moribund when last heard of in December, 1930. I am 
indebted to Mr. Clifford White for permission to report this 
case. 

A similar result following x-ray treatment of a patient 
with fibroids has been reported by J. L. Faure (abstract 
in Cancer Review, vol. vi, No. 2), who cites other cases 
as showing ill-effects of irradiation upon ovarian cysts.— 
jcam:-‘etc., 

RK. S. Pucner; 
Radium Registrar, University 
College Hospital. 


London, July 9th. 


AFTER-HISTORY OF PATIENTS WHO SUFFER 
FROM DYSPEPSIA IN INFANCY 

Sir,—The question is not infrequently asked, ‘‘ Does the 
child who has been subject to dyspepsia or marasmus 
during infancy suffer from indigestion during adolescence 
and adult life? ’’ As a matter of fact the answer is not 
easy, for in the vast majority of cases one loses sight of 
those little patients who have caused us so much anxiety 
during the first few months of life. It so happens that 
I am able to give details of one case, which should prove 
of interest. 

Over twenty vears ago I saw a little girl, aged 6 weeks, 
who suffered severely from dyspepsia, followed by marasmus. 
She was treated first with white wine whey, then rennet whey, 
and later on by percentage feeding. (This is the very type 





—— 
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of case for which acid milks are used so successfully at the 





present time.) There were many ups and downs, but after 
four months’ illness she finally recovered. During the next 
two years her health was fairly good, but she was not robust, 
Teething and walking were late. 

From early childhood up to adult life, and, indeed, until g 
few months ago, indigestion was a frequent source of trouble 
the special offenders being fatty and starchy foods. X-ray 
examination of the intestinal tract was done two years ago, 
and showed no abnormality. 

During the last six months she has taken 4 to 5 ouneeg 
of B. acidophilus milk twice daily, and this has agreed with 
her well. She feels much better generally, and does not get 
indigestion now after eating fatty articles of diet, although 
there is still some difficulty with the starches. 

The interesting point is, that on a diet containing a 
lactic acid milk, which in my experience is easily the best 
diet for dyspepsia and marasmus in infancy, this patient 
has greatly improved in her general health ; indeed, she 
looks the picture of health, and rarely suffers from sym. 
ptoms of indigestion.—I am, etc., 


London, W., July 13th. BERNARD Myers, M.D. 





MICROCEPHALY 

Sir,—I am in complete agreement with Dr. Noel Burke 
on this subject. Etymologically, of course, ‘‘ micro. 
cephalic ’’ means small-headed, and it is quite true that 
in many aments the skull is smaller than normal. Indeed, 
so generally is this the case, that if the term is applied 
in this wide sense it really ceases to have any practical 
or particular use. On the other hand, if it is restricted 
to a special type of small-headed aments, it is of very 
great use. It has long been so restricted, not only in 
England, but also in Europe and America. This con- 
notation is well understood, and the type to which the 
term refers is, as Dr. Burke rightly remarks, quite as 
distinctive as mongolism. I therefore consider that any 
attempt to alter its generally accepted meaning, as sug- 
gested by Dr. Berry, can only lead to confusion, and is 
to be deprecated.—I am, etc., 


London, W., July 7th. A. F. TREDGOLD. 





ELECTROCARDIOGRAPHIC CHANGES IN ANGINA 
PECTORIS 

Sir,—In his exhaustive and very instructive article 
entitled ‘‘ Observations on angina pectoris,’’ in the 
Journal of May 28rd, Dr. John Cowan has unfortunately 
omitted to mention the ‘‘ specific ’’ electrocardiographic 
changes that have been observed during an attack of 
angina pectoris, and their importance in elucidating the 
probable causation of this important trouble. It is true 
that Dr. Cowan does state, ‘* the electrocardiograms were 
frequently abnormal,’’ and he also mentions. certain 
changes that he observed. But he does not state whether 
these changes were observed during the attack only. It 
appears, however, that those clectrocardiographic changes 
were rather the resultants of some permanent myocardial 
defects. Recently, however, various observers! * have 
shown that in the greater number of cases so examined 
certain electrocardiographic changes can be observed 
during an attack of angina ; that these changes are, more- 
over, temporary only and reversible—that is, that soon 
after the attagk the electrocardiogram returns again to its 
previous appearance ; and, what is most important, that 
the changes in the electrocardiogram are of a “‘ specific” 
kind, and that they are similar to those met with in 
permanent coronary occlusion——-namely, a deviation in 


ce 





1 Veil, Harold, and Siegel, M.: Amer. Journ. Med. Sci., 19%, 


clxxv,. 255. 


2 Parkinson, J., and Bedford, D. E.: Lancet, January 3rd, 1931. 
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the ST portion of the electrocardiogram and alterations 
in the T-wave. 

The importance of these observations has been enhanced 
materially by the recent work of Wood and Wolferth,' 
who have succeeded experimentally in producing in 
animals, temporarily, interference with the blood supply of 
part of the heart, and the electrocardiogram tracings 
during and after such interference were similar to those 
obtained by them from patients during and after an 
attack of angina respectively. 

As regards the immediate cause of the pain, both in 
permanent coronary occlusion and its similar temporary 
occurrence in angina pectoris, I would suggest that the 
pain is produced by the nerve irritation on account of the 
proximate contiguity of injured and uninjured tissues, 
analogous to the severe pain produced by spreading 
gangrene caused by thrombosis of a vessel, and that it is 
not due to the actual ischaemia. This will explain the 
absence of cardiac pain in such conditions as mitral 
stenosis, congestive failure, and anaemia. It will also 
explain the fact that anginal attacks disappear with 
heart failure, because there is then no longer a sharp line 
of demarcation between injured and healthy tissue, the 
“healthy ’’ tissue being in the circumstances to some 
extent ‘‘ injured ’’ tissue.—I am, etc., 


S. E. Karx, M.D. 





Capetown, June 18th. 


REFRESHER COURSES FOR SHIP SURGEONS 

Sir,—Dr. Haslett Frazer’s comments in a letter in the 
Journal of June 27th (p. 1139), which is wrongly entitled 
“Refresher courses for sbip surgeons,’’ are evidence of 
a rather careless perusal of the post-graduate course for 
ship surgeons, which the British Medical Association has 
been at such pains to promote. The refresher course is 
Part III only of this scheme. Part I covers ship hygiene, 
Shipping Acts, and quarantine procedure. Part II covers 
tropical medicine and hygiene. 

Dr. Frazer is of the opinion that the course does not 


. touch the real requirements of ship surgeons, and goes on 


to instance the need for (1) the absolute diagnosis (the 
italics are my own) of the exanthemata and the various 
forms of conjunctivitis, (2) a knowledge of venereal 
discases, (3) the full preparedness to deal with any 
surgical emergency. Part I disposes of his first objection. 
Section D, a most important one, goes into the question 
of the International Sanitary Convention and the quaran- 
tinable fevers ; in this the subjects of clinical recognition 
and visits to fever hospitals are the prominent features. 
As for other fevers, they are provided for in Section C, 
with special regard to the isolation facilities and diffi- 
culties at sea. Conjunctivitis does not come within Part I, 
and it is not a matter for quarantine jurisdiction ; but 
in one of its more serious and infectious forms—trachoma— 
itis a vital matter to immigration authorities, and, there- 
fore, to the shipping companies ; it is included in Part III, 
under eye diseases. 

The question of the major surgical emergencies is, 
however, a debatable subject. It should be said that it 
was not the committee’s intention that this, the refresher 
course, should compete with the usual post-graduate 
courses. Whatever shortcomings the post-graduate sur- 
gical course may have with regard to actual surgical 
practice, it would be ridiculous to imagine that this 
course, Part III, of four weeks’ duration only, could cover 
not only the pertinent medical and surgical subjects, but 
also offer practical surgical facilities, which not even the 
established schools with their limited material are able 
todo. Such an ambition would, indeed, lead the candi- 
dates very widely astray. The course was intended not 


Wood, J. C., and Wolferth, C. C.: Arch Intern. Med., 1931, 
xlvii, No. 3 
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only to supplement post-graduate work, but to supplement 
it and select the subjects, or aspects of subjects, in a way 
which would constantly keep in the foreground the require- 
ments, the facilities, and the difficulties at sea. So with 
surgery the particular point was rather to heighten the 
prognostic sense as to what was of real urgency, with 
the implication that, wherever reasonably possible, a 
surgical operation case, with respect to all the personal 
and material problems, is better left until the patient 
is put ashore. The choice of other medical and surgical 
subjects in Part III needs no special pleading. Where 
the period of incapacity can be shortened, as with skill 
in the diagnosis and treatment of fractures, or with the 
modern treatment of burns or scalds, varicose veins, and 
ulcerated veins, the twofold duty to the sufferer and to 
the shipping company becomes obvious. 

The course is, however, restricted ; it cannot, for 
instance, range over the whole field of anaesthetics—it 
selects for consideration only those three or four for study 
which are indicated under the varying temperatures and 
the difficulties of Administration at sea. The course touches 
on certain subjects in which there has been acknowledged 
advance, such as diabetes and pernicious anaemia, or a 
subject like dietetics, of very great importance on board 
ship in the avoidance of deficiency diseases. Likewise 
for every item the underlying motive has been, first, to 
aid the ship surgeon in his special sphere and to increase 
his value to his company, and to keep him in touch with 
modern knowledge so far as it can be applicable to his 
work. 

Part II, tropical diseases and hygiene, is of vastly 
increasing concern to the shipping companies who trade 
in the Tropics or who advertise tropical cruises. The 
failure to recognize certain common tropical disorders has 
reflected adversely on the surgeon, and has caused con- 
siderable trouble both to company and to passengers. The 
surgeons themselves admit the need for such instruction. 

It is a little disappointing, however, to find the value 
of Part I unappreciated by anyone who has had expe- 
rience as a ship surgeon. Few general practitioners retain 
a memory of anything but the general principles of 
hygiene, and ship hygiene bristles with - difficulties. 
Owing to the surgeon’s ignorance the hygiene is left 
entirely to the executive whose knowledge of it is acquired 
by routine only. The ship surgeon is rarely consulted 
except as a matter of courtesy, and yet he is the only 
member of the crew who is qualified by his training 
to pass an expert opinion. He is at a disadvantage, how- 
ever ; he knows only by routine the nature of intakes 
and exhausts, the disposal of tanks, the storage of water, 
the means of contamination, and the best method of 
sterilization. He does not understand why the crew, 
passenger, and cargo spaces are disposed in the way they 
are. That is why ship construction is included in the 
course. So it is with every subject in this part; the 
reasons are adequate in every case for their inclusion. 

The only objection perhaps to the whole scheme is the 
shortness of time allotted to each part ; in view, however, 
of the present depression the companies have been very 
generous in meeting these proposals.—I am, etc., 


Liverpool, July 10th. T. GWYNNE MAITLAND. 


SYSTEMIC INFECTION AFTER TOOTH 
EXTRACTION 
Srr,—Dr. Leonard Abrahamson’s report (Journal, July 
4th, p. 8) of three fatal cases of subacute bacterial 
endocarditis following tooth extraction (two cases) and 
tonsillectomy (one case) is a valuable contribution to the 
growing volume of evidence of the danger of opening 
up fresh channels of infection in patients whose resistance 
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is already seriously impaired, and especially those who 
have other lesions, such as a quiescent endocarditis. One 
of his cases, indeed, suggests that the infection of the 
tooth sockets, which induced the medical and dental 
advisers to undertake the extractions, was not a primary 
cause, but a late secondary effect, of infection, and this 
is not at all an infrequent type of case. A course of 
vaccine therapy before operative intervention, which Dr. 
Abrahamson recommends, is theoretically sound, but the 
isolation of specific organisms from the gum pockets is 
generally problematical ; the preparation of an autogenous 
vaccine occupies valuable time, during which serious 
complications may occur, and the results are too un- 
reliable. A simpler, quicker, less expensive, and, I believe, 
more effective therapy lies in the giving of two or three 
erythema doses of ultra-violet light to destroy the toxins 
already floating in the blood and to fortify the patient’s 
resistance. The results (although in the nature of the 
case proof is impracticable) certainly encourage the belief 
that this is a prophylactic measure of very great value 
against what is undoubtedly a formidable risk. It has also 
a very wide range of usefulness.—I am, etc., 


London, N.6, July 7th. F. Tavsor. 


MUCIN AS A THERAPEUTIC AGENT 

Sir,—I was pleased to observe in your much appre- 
ciated and instructive ‘‘ Epitome of Current Medical 
Literature ’’’ for June 27th an abstract of the work 
of S. J. Fogelson (Journ. Amer. Med. Assoc.), under the 
title of ‘‘ Treatment of peptic ulcer with mucin,’’ and 
to see that American physicians have now endorsed my 
belief in its superiority to all other treatment in many 
throat and stomach complaints. Dr. Fogelson, so far as 
I can gather, pronounces this as an original research ; 
but thirty years ago, in a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Mucin in 
desiccation, irritation, and ulceration of mucous mem- 
branes,’’ I emphasized the efficacy of mucin as opposed 
to bismuth for the soothing and healing of gastric ulcer. 
While working at the Central London Throat, Nose, and 
Ear Hospital it had been borne in on me that deficiency 
of mucin was the cause of much of the trouble met with, 
and that this shortage should be met by the application 
of properly prepared mucin. I observed also that in- 
digestion and gastric pain frequently accompanied dryness 
of the fauces and pharynx. In 1905 I enunciated in 
Mucin and Malignancy the principle of the mucin. treat- 
ment of throat and stomach, and after all these years of 
practice I can only repeat and emphasize the importance 
of this treatment. Messrs. Burroughs, Wellcome and Co. 
were the pioneers in the preparation of the pleasant 
‘‘elixoid mucin ’’ and the tabloids containing mucin 
and soda ; these have held the field hitherto. It seems 
possible that powdered hog’s stomach acts only by virtue 
of the mucin it contains.—I am, etc., 


London, W, July 7th. W. StTuaRt-Low. 


TREATMENT OF DYSMENORRHOEA 

Sir,—-I am in complete accord with the letter of Dr. 
E. Sloan Chesser as to the efficacy of static wave currents 
in dysmenorrhoea. I usually employ it in conjunction 
with diathermy, but I did not refer to it in my previous 
letter as the number of efficient static machines in the 
hands of medical men in this country is so limited that 
the employment of these applications is but rarely 
possible. In America, where the value of static treatment 
is so much more recognized, wave applications are the 
recognized remedy for simple dysmenorrhoea.—I am, etc., 


11th. J. Curtis WEzs. 


Cheltenham, July 
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SIR CHARLES BEDFORD, M.D., D.Sc., 
LED; DiC.L. 
Lieut.-Colonel I.M.S. (ret.) 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Charles Henry Bedford, Bengal Medicaj 
Service (ret.), died at Woking on July 8th, aged 65, 
He was born on June 19th, 1866, in Edinburgh, the 
youngest son of the late F. W. Bedford, LL.D., head 
master and governor of Heriot’s Hospital, Edinburgh, and. 
was educated at the University in that city, where he 
graduated as M.B. and C.M. in 1887, as B.Sc. in 1889,. 
as M.D., with honours, and as D.Sc. in 1892; also 
taking the M.R.C.S. diploma in 1888. 

Entering the I.M.S. as surgeon on September 30th, 1889, 
he became lieutenant-colonel after twenty years’ service, 
and retired on December 18th, 1911. After a few years’ 
military duty he was appointed professor of chemistry 
in the Lahore Medical College, and chemical examiner to 
the Punjab Government ; and a few years later was pro- 
moted to the corresponding post in Calcutta. In 1906 he 
organized the Central Excise Laboratory for India, of 
which he was appointed director, and held that post till 
he retired from the Service in 1911. He rejoined for 
service in the war of 1914-18, and in 1915-16 was Deputy 
Chief Commissioner for Medical Services under the Ministry 
of National Service, London, and in 1917-19 Commis- 
sioner for the London, South-Eastern, and East Anglian 
districts. In 1926 he originated the King Alfonso Chair 
of Spanish Studies at Oxford, and in 1930 the Anglo- 
Spanish and Spanish-American Institute of London. He 
had a world-wide reputation for his researches on alcohol, 
both potable and industrial. He was knighted for his 
scientific services on December 11th, 1911, and in 1913 
he received the honorary degree of LL.D. from St. 
Andrews, in 1923 the same degree from Edinburgh, and in 
1924 that of D.C.L.Oxon ; and in 1929 was made Knight 
Grand Cross of the Spanish Order of Civil Merit. 

Sir Charles Bedford was the author of The Enteric 
Fever of India, 1893 ; History of George Heriot’s Hospital, 
1901 ; Memoirs of F. W. Bedford, D.C.L., LL.D., 1902; 
Handbook of Urine Analysis, 1902 ; Elementary Hygiene, 
1903 ; Symptoms and Treatment of Poisoning, 1903 ; and 
of many scientific reports on his special subject—alcohol 
and its uses. He also edited the Indian Medical Gazette 
in 1898. In 1901 he married Jane Beatrice, daughter of 
W. A. Carter, M.I.C.E. 


THE LATE MR. E. B. TURNER 

Dr. Eric PrtrcHarD writes: 

I feel that some posthumous acknowledgement is due 
to the late E. B. Turner for his many good offices in recon- 
ciling a large section of the medical profession to the 
new ideas embodied in the welfare movement, at a time 
when its activities were very unpopular with the majority 
of practitioners, as well as with the British Medical Asso- 
ciation. Owing to the respect, and I think I may say 
affection, in which Turner was held by his colleagues in 
the profession and in the counsels of the B.M.A., he 
had many opportunities for exercising his influence at 
headquarters as well as among his fellow practitioners. 
He became a convert to the ideas of the welfare move- 
ment after he had listened to the evidence brought before 
the Medico-Sociological Committee of the British Medical 
Association which was appointed in 1920 to consider the 
whole question of the relationship of the medical pro- 
fession to this movement; and of this committee 
he was an active member. He told me _ himself that 
before he heard this evidence he took the same views 
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as the majority of the profession—namely, that the move- 
ment was likely to interfere with the just prerogatives of 
ractitioners by undermining their influence in the home, 
and by depriving them of the valuable experience con- 
nected with practice among children. Shortly after the 
ublication of the report of this committee in 1921— 
a report which only grudgingly admitted the merits of 
this new movement—Turner joined the executive com- 
mittee of the National Baby Week Council, and from 
that time forward entered whole-heartedly into the spirit 
which activated the great voluntary movement which 
has its headquarters at Carnegie House. In spite of his 
advanced age and the many calls upon his time and 
energies, Turner attended frequent committees connected 
with the various phases of the welfare movement, and 
grved as its representative on many other national 
organizations. His loss will be acutely felt by the members 
of the National Baby Week Council, of which at the 
time of his death he was vice-chairman of the executive 
committee as well as a vice-president ; as also by the 
members of the many other national associations quartered 
jin Carnegie House. 





We regret to learn of the death of Professor CARROLL 
GiwEON Butt, M.D., of the bacteriological department of 
Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene, at the early age of 46. 
It was he who as a young worker at the Rockefeller 
Institute brought over the first real gas gangrene 
B. welchi7) serum to be tried in France during the war. 
Carroll Bull was a member of the American Association of 
Pathologists and Bacteriologists, and of the Society of 
American Bacteriologists, and at the time of his death was 
professor of immunology in the Johns Hopkins School of 
Hygiene and Public Health. 
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Universities and Colleges 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


The following have been recognized as teachers of the 
Universitv:—St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Medical College : 
Mr. J. Basil Hume and Mr. J. Paterson Ross (Surgery) ; 


Westminster Hospital Medical School ; Dr. W. Ernest Lloyd 
(Medicine) ; St. George’s Hospital Medical School: Mr. B. 
Hartop Burns (Surgery), Mr. W. S. Duke-Elder (Ophthalmo- 
gy), Dr. D. Hope Freshwater (Dermatology), Mr. P. J. 
Jory (Oto-rhino-laryngology), Mr. Harold Taylor (Obstetrics 
and Gynaecology) ; Lendon Hospital Medical College: Dr. 
R. Alan Brews ; London ‘Royal Free Hospital) School of 
Medicine for Women : Dr. Daniel T. Davies (Medicine). 

The annual report of the superintendent of the. Brown 
Animal Sanatory Institution records that five lectures on 
diseases of bacteria were given at the Royal College of 
Surgeons in December last by the superintendent, in accord- 
ance with the will of the late Mr. Brown. The superinten- 
dent has continued his work on ultra-microscopic viruses, and 
some additional work on transmissible bacteriolytic agents 
has also been carried out. Dr. Nathan Raw has continued 
his researches on human, bovine, and avian bacilli, with 
special reference to their value in the immunization of animals 
and man against tuberculosis. The appointment of Mr. 
F.W. Twort, F.R.S., as superintendent of the institution has 
been continued for one year from June Ist, 1931. 

The annual report of the Graham Legacy Committee states 
that the Graham Scholarship is held by Mr. C. L. Oakley. 
The activities of the laboratories continue along the usual 
lines. Grants amounting to £160 were made by the com- 
mittee to six workers. The fund was founded to aid research 
in the School of Advanced Medical Studies connected with 
University College Hospital, and has for its object the preven- 
tion, cure, and alleviation of human disease and _ suffering. 
Professor A. E. Boycott, F.R.S., has been reappointed 
director of research under the scheme for one vear from 
September Ist, 1931. 

The regulations for the Mary Scharlicb Research Student- 
ship have becn approved. It has been founded under the will 
of Miss Mary Ethel Sim Scharlieb in memory of her mother, 
Dame Mary Ann Dacomb Scharlieb, and will be of the annual 
value of £250, for award from time to time, provided there 
isa candidate of sufficient merit. The award will be made 
for one year in the first instance, but will normally be renew- 
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able for a second year if the student’s research is progressing 
satisfactorily. Candidates must be graduates of the Univer- 
sity, and must be either medical practitioners or in posses- 
sion of qualifications which, in the opinion of the Senate, 
would enable them to undertake post-graduate research of the 
kind indicated. 

Regulation 3 for the Diploma in Psychological Medicine 
has been amended to read as follows: 


The examination for the Diploma is open to any candidate whose 
name jis onthe Medical Register, provided that, before being 
adinitted to Part B; the candidate shall either (a) have held for 
not less than six months a resident, or whole-time, appointment at 
an institution (or institutions) for (i) mental diseases (psychiatry) 
or (ii) mental deficiency, recognized for the purpose, or (b) have 
attended for not less than twelve months the practice of such 
institution (or institutions), or such other practice as may from 
time to time be approved by the University, provided that a 
candidate who under Regulation 4 professes a higher knowledge of 
mental diseases (psychiatry) shall have held a resident appointment 
or carried on approved practice at an institution in category (i) 
and one who professes a higher knowledge of mental deficiency at 
an institution in category (ii). 


St. BARTHOLOMEW’s Hospitat MepicaL COLLEGE 
The following scholarships and prizes have been awarded: 
Kirkes Scholarship: J. H. B. Beal. Senior Scholarship: K. A. 


Latter. Junior Scholarship: D. F. E. Nash. Harvey Prize: E. W. 
Bintcliffe. Foster Prize: IK. A. Latter. Treasurer's Prize: G. L. 
Bohn. Bentley Prize: E. R. Langenberg. Wix Prize: J. M. 


Jackson. Matthews Duncan Prize: J. M. Jackson and M. Westwood 
(equal). Brackenbury Scholarship in Medicine: C. H. S. Harris. 
Burrows and Skynner Prizes: C. H. S. Harris. Brackenbury 
Scholarship in Surgery and Willett Medal: J. E. A. O’Connell. 
Walsham Prize: J. H. B. Beal. Shuter Scholarship : J. Smart. 


LONDON SCHOOL OF HYGIENE AND TROPICAL MEDICINE 

The name of P. G. G. Unnithan should be added to the 
list of successful candidates at the recent school examination, 
published last week (p. 78). 

The following candidates have been approved at the exam- 
ination indicated: 

Acapewic D.P.H.—Katherine Barnett, H. L. W. Beach, T. C. 
Lonie, G. R. Marcano, S. M. Rafi, A. M. Samarasinghe, C. R. Selous 
Jones, S. P. Srivastava, Sarah M. F. Walmsley. 





UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD 
The following candidates have been approved at the exam- 
inations indicated: 
M.D.—E. .S. Clayton, J. N. Gale. 
Finat. M.B., Cu.B.—J. I. Edson (with second-class honours and 
distinction in obstetrics and gynaecology), A. W. R. Eardley, T. A. 
Hunt, S. K. Pannikar, D. R. Rigg. 





UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN 
TRINITY COLLEGE 
At the later Summer Commencements, held on July 3rd, the 
following degrees were conferred: 


D.Sc. (hon. causa\.—Cornelius U. A. Kappers, M.D. 


M.D. (hon. causa).—Sir John Rose Bradford, Bt:, K.C.M.G., 
M.D., Sir Foster Reuss Newland, K.C.M.G., M.B. 

M.D.—T. C. Foster, B. Moshal, A. Sachs. 

M.Cu.—H. A. Brittain, T. J. Millin. 

M.A.O.—W. S. Dickson. 

M.B., B.Cu., B.A.O.—T. M. R.- Ahern, Ruth R. Armstrong, 
J. C. M. Branbell, Marjorie L. Campbell, Margaret D. Gregg, 


W. A. Hill, F. C. Jackson, D. G. Kennedy, M. G 
Leask, A. H. Lisnev, B. O’Brien, T. F. 
Roberts, C. Ryan, H. V. Tighe. 


Leane, N. H. 
O’ Donnell, Elizabeth K. 


ScHOOL OF PHysiIc, TRINITY COLLEGE 
The following candidates have been approved at the exam- 
inations indicated: 


M.D.---T. C. Foster, B. Moshsl, A. Sachs. 

M.Cu.--T. J. Millin, H. A. Brittain. 

M.A.O.--W. S. Dickson. 

Finan M.B.—Part I, Materia Medica and Therapeutics ; Medical 
Juvisprudence and Hygiene ; Pathology and Bacteriology : *J].S.M. 
Pringle, *Marjorie R. E. Boyd, *W. H. E. M'Kee, *Emily M. Booth, 
ID. M. Ahern, Agnes Monteiro, Eileen M. Kennedy, A. B. Warren- 
Darley, N. Jackson, P. B. Hafner, J. J. Martin, H. Michael, H. S. 
Barber, H. R. Davies, C. C. Langford, C. W. N. Smiley, J. A. Mallie, 


C. J. Mullen, E. G. Ashton, H. T. Ryan, S. M. Freedman, G. C. V. 
QO'Drisceli, N. Anderson, J. A. M‘ilveen, I. T. F. Wiley, E. Howitt. 
Part IT, Medicine: *B. O’Brien, G. A. Wray, T. M. R. Ahern, 
. B. Bradshaw, H. V. Tighe, J. B. Fleming, H. F. G. Irwin, 
F. C. Jackson, M. G. Leane, [. G. M'‘Intvre, D. G. Kennedy, 
A. D. Barber, D. H. S. Bovd,-W. A. Hill, T. J. O’Sullivan, 
J. C. M. Brambell, J. L. Martin, N. H. Leask, R. C. Sutton, 
H. S. Mason, FE. FitzG. Burton, J. Elliman. Surgery : *Margaret 


I). Gregg, Elizabeth K. Roberts, B. 


O’Brien, T. F. O'Donnell, 
Mariorie [.. Campbell, T. M. R. 


Ahern, H. V. Tighe, C. Ryan, 





J. C. M. Brambell, F. C. Jackson, Ruth R. Armstrong, A. A, 
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Lisney, W. A. Fiill, M. G. Leane, N. H. Leask. Midwifery: A. A. 
Cunningham, J. A. Wallace, R. D. Scott, L. L. Nel, E. 
G. F. Harris, H. J. Garland, F. King. 

D.P.H.—Part I, Chemistry ; Bacteriology and Parasitology ; 
Physics, Meteorology, and Climatology : H. Nelson, G. C. Dockeray, 
L: L. Griffiths, W. D. Speedy, Nora A. Stack, R. St. J. Lyburn, 


Jane A. M. Nagle, C. P. Wallace. Part II, Sanitation (including 
Sanitary Construction) ; Public Health Administration ; Hygiene 


and Epidemiology ; Sanitary Law and Vital Statistics: G. C. 
Dockeray, W. D. Speedy, H. Nelson, Nora A. Stack. 

DrptoMa IN PsycHoLocicaL Mepicine.—Part IT: G. W. M. Scroope. 

The following prizes have been awarded: 

Cunningham Memorial Medal and Prize: H. D. O’Brien. John 
Mallet Purser Medal, and Stewart Medical Scholarship in Anatomy 


and Physiology; L. C. Kolb. Medical Travelling Prize and Banks 
Medal: A. H. Thompson De Renzy Centenary Prize: G. C. 
Dockeray and H. Nelson. FitzPatrick Scholarship: B. O’Brien. 
Medical Scholarship (Anatomy and Physiology): A. Dolphin. 


Stewart Medical Scholarship in Phasics, Chemistry, Botany, and 
Zoology : W. A. Gillespie. 
* Passed on high marks. 


UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN 
At the graduation ceremony on July 7th the following degrees 
were conferred : 
M.D.—B. S. Cran (awarded honours for thesis), P. Henderson, 
W. J. Webster. 
M.B., Cu.B., with second-class honours.—W. G. Davidson, T. N. 
Morgan (with distinction). 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS OF ENGLAND 
A quarterly Council meeting was held on July 9th, when the 
President, Lord Moynihan, was in the chair. 


Election to Council 

The President having announced the result of the poll for 
the election of three members into the Council (British Medical 
Journal, July 11th, p. 79), Mr. Graham Simpson, Mr. G. 
Ernest Gask, and Mr. A. J. Walton were introduced and took 
their seats. 

Mr. R. M. Vick was introduced, and admitted a member of 
the Court of Examiners. 


Election of Officers 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, Lord Moynihan; Vice-Presidents, Mr. RR. P. 
Rowlands and Mr. Sampson Handley ; Physiological Curator, 
Mr. R. H. Burne ; Pathological Curator, Mr. C. F. Beadles ; 
Honorary Curator of the Odontological Collection, Sir Frank 
Colver ; Honorary Curator of the Historical Collection, Mr. 
C. J. S. Thompson. 

Lectures 

The Council elected the following professors and lecturers 

for the ensuing year: 


Hluntevian Pvofessovs.—Sir Arthur Ixeith (six Jectures on recent 
advances in embryology applied to surgical problems) ; John 
Percival Hosferd (one lecture on some factors in the causation of 
hydronephrosis) ; Reginald Theobald Payne (one lecture on excretion 
urography—intravenous pyelography) ; Albert Remington Hobbs 
(one lecture on the puerperal uterus as a surgical problem) ; John 
Alfred Ryle (one lecture on the natural history of duodenal ulcer) ; 
Henry Albert Harris (two lectures on the comparative anatomical 
aspect of prenatal, infantile, and adult disease in man and animals, 
with special reference to bone growth). 

Arvis and Gale Lecturers.—Wilfrid Edward Le Gros Clark (two 
lectures on the structure and connexions of the optic thalamus) ; 
Mexander James Edward Cave (one lecture on the morphological 
and functional anatomy of the human cervical spine). 

Evasmus Wilson Lectures.—Clement Edward) Shattock (two 
demonstrations on pathology) ; Cecil Pembrey Grey Wakeley (two 
on pathology) ; Robert Davies-Colley (one demon- 
Eric Drew Moir (one demonstration on 
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Diplomas and Licences 

Diplomas of Fellowship were granted to A. A. Davis and 
A. L. Light, and the diploma of Membership to H. Singh, 
these candidates having complied with the regulations of the 
College. 

Diplomas were granted, jointly with the Royal College of 
Physicians: in Public Health to 27 candidates ; in Psycho- 
logical Medicine to 13 candidates; in Laryngology and 
Otology to 5 candidates. Licences in Dental Surgery were 
granted to 40 candidates. 

Prizes 

The Hallett Prize for the examination in anatomy and 
physiology for the Fellowship, concluded on June 12th, was 
awarded to S. G. Clayton (King’s College). The second 


Macloghlin scholarship was awarded to R. Y. Stevenson. 
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Medical Notes in Parliament 


[FROM OUR PARLIAMENTARY CORRESPONDENT] 





The House of Commons was chiefly occupied with agricul. 
tural business this week, but the Education Estimates 
were also down for discussion. The Long Recess is to 
begin on July 3lst. The Pharmacy and Poisons Bill jg 
not in the list of measures which the Government desires 
to pass through the Commons before that date, and its 
chance of becoming law before the session ends is small. 

The Parliamentary Medical Committee has not taken 
any decision on the Sterilization Bill, which will be 
introduced by Major Church on July 21st. 

The Housing (Rural Workers) Amendment Act, the 
Mining Industry (Welfare Fund) Act, the Sentence of 
Death (Expectant Mothers) Act, and the Coal Mines Act 
received the Royal Assent on July 8th. 








Hygiene on Ships 

Mr. W. GranHam, replying to questions by Sir B. Peto and 
Mr. Hastings on July 7th, said that the reports of the 
Shipping Federation Committee on crew accommodation had 
been considered by the Joint Committee of the Board of 
Trade and by the Ministry of Health, and certain instructions 
to the Board’s surveyors had been agreed on by the Merchant 
Shipping Advisory Committee, and would shortly be issued, 
The Shipping Federation had appointed in May, 1929, a 
special committee to advise owners on the best arrangements 
which could be made for the comfort and convenience of 
crews. This committee had made two reports relating to 
the accommodation of seamen other than lascars, which con 
tained a number of valuable recommendations, many of which 
went beyond the existing Board of Trade regulations. A 
special arrangement of the sleeping berths was_ suggested, 
which avoided double tiers of bunks, and useful suggestions 
were, made in connexion with washing and sanitary accommo- 
dation. The importance of adequate ventilation and _ heating 
was pointed out. The provision of an isolation hospital on 
all large foreign-going cargo vessels was also recommended. 
The committee, recognizing that the provision of good 
accommodation would be of little avail unless it was kept 
clean and in good order, laid stress on the proper super 
vision and cleansing of the crews’ quarters, and suggested 
the imposition of penalties for failure to keep the accommo- 
dation clean. These recommendations, as originally made, 
applied particularly to new ships of 1,500 tons gross and 
over, but the Shipping Federation had agreed with the Board 
of Trade that they should be adopted wherever practicable, 
irrespective of the size of the ship. The reports had_ been 
examined in the Department, and also by the Joint Advisory 
Committee of the Board of Trade and the Ministry of Health 
on the health of the mercantile marine, and the opinion, 
both of the Board of Trade and of the Joint Committee, was 
that if the recommendations were followed a material im- 
provement in the standard of accommodation would result. 
The recommendations had also been considered by the 
Merchant Shipping Advisory Committee, which had expressed 
the opinion that the recommendations should be of great 
value. The Board of Trade had therefore decided to give 
its general approval to the recommendations, and to take 
such action as lay within its power to give effect to them. 
It was circulating to its surveyors particulars of the 
recommendations of the Shipping Federation Committee, and 
at the same time was instructing them to ascertain, in the 
case of all new ships, the proposals as regarded crew spaces 
as early as possible, so that, if necessary, it could approach 
the owners and builders, and discuss with them the possibility 
of making improvements in design or in fittings where these 
appeared to be called for in the light of the recommendations. 
To secure improvements on existing ships which fell below 
present-day standards in such matters as the provision of 
lavatory and washing accommodation, the substitution of 
metal bunks for wooden berths, and the proper lighting, 


ventilation, painting, and cleaning of the crews’ quarters, the 


Board of Trade surveyors were instructed to use their best 
endeavours. 
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Le taaamaauaacaceeameaaaaacmaaaaieimaaameamaeammelie’ 
Ministry of Pensions 

Mr. F. O. Roperts informed Major Evans, on July 13th, 
that a review of the experience of the Ministry of Pensions 
in the handling of the principal war disabilities had been 
repared by the Ministry for inclusion in the forthcoming 
“ Official Medical History of the War,’’ which would be issued 
at an early date. He was entirely in sympathy with the 
suggestion that the Ministry should produce and issue for 
general information a comprehensive and _ scientific record of 
the experience and achievements of the Ministry in medical 
and surgical spheres, including treatment of wounds, dis- 
orders of the nervous systems, and other diseases. He had 
under consideration such steps as could usefully be taken in 
that direction. 

Answering Mr. Marcus, on July 13th, Mr. F. O. Roperts 
said that a final award is not, under the statutory regulations, 
made by the Ministry of Pensions until the man’s condition 
was reasonably stable, each case being considered on its merits 
and in the light of expert opinion as to the particular ailment 
or disease. In any event, the man had a right of appeal for 
a year to an independent appeal tribunal. If a condition 
due to war service subsequently called for treatment, it could 
be provided, and allowances could also be paid where justified, 
notwithstanding that a final award had been made. If, as a 
result of such treatment, a final award should be found to 
have been seriously erroneous, a further grant of pension 
could be made under special sanction. 

Housing 

The Housing (Rural Authorities) Bill was read a second 
time by the House of Commons on July 10th. Mr. GREENwoop 
explained that the scheme was to help necessitous rural autho- 
ities to carry out their responsibilities under the Housing Acts. 

Dr. FREMANTLE urged the Ministry of Health to make use 
of the annual reporis of the medical officers of health. The 
Ministry could call for a definite survey of a particular area 
regarding housing, leaving aside for the time being the normal 
report on public health. He advised a survey by the medical 
oficers Of health both in the districts and in the counties. 
Such publicity would go a long way towards showing to all 
concerned the actual facts and needs. 

The Bill extends to Scotland, and Mr. Wesrwoop read an 
unfavourable report from Scottish Office inspectors upon the 
housing in Fifeshire villages. Mr. Tom JouHNstToN said that 
in some country districts no houses had been built under 
any Act. 

The Bill was considered by the House of Commons in 
q@mmittee on July 14th. 


Maternal Mortality 

Answering Dr. Marion Phillips, on July 9th, Mr. GRreEEN- 
woop stated that 139 local authorities had now replied to 
his circular of December, 1930, concerning maternal mortality. 
Of these, 102 proposed to make improvements in_ their 
maternity services, 13 stated that the circular was still under 
consideration, and 37 did not at present propose to extend 
their services. He was sending a further communication to 
those authorities which had not yet replied to the circular. 
Napsbury Mental Hospital—In reply to Mr. Messer, on 
July 2nd, Mr. GreENwoop said he knew that one hundred 
mental patients were compelled to sleep on the floor at 
Napsbury Mental Hospital owing to lack of accommodation, 
and that the Middlesex County Council submitted plans as 
far back as 1924 which had only recently been passed by the 
Board of Control. Approval had recently been given to the 
frst section of the scheme, which comprised all the adminis- 
trative buildings and accommodation for 1,046 patients. 
Nursery Schools.—On July 6th Mr. MorGan-Jones, replying 
to Mr. Hastings, said that there were 44 nursery schools 
neognized by the Board of Education, 23 being provided 
schools and 21 voluntary schools. There were 11 provided 
and 3 voluntary schools in course of erection. In addition, 
Preliminary proposals had been sanctioned for 12 provided 
schools. Practically all the schools now being built were 
Open-air schools. 

School Accommodation for Defective Chaldven.—On July 
7th Mr. Wresrwoop, replying to Miss Lee, said that the 
total number of places for backward and defective children 
available in special schools and classes in Scotland was 12,852. 
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This figure included accommodation for blind, deaf-mute, and 
other physically defective children as well as. for those 
mentally defective. More accommodation was still required 
for mentally defective children. This matter was engaging 
the attention of the Scottish Education Department, and 
the Secretary for Scotland hoped that measures would soon 
be taken to effect an improvement. 

Water Supply in Schools.—In reply to Mr. Ede, on July 
9th, Mr. Lees-SmitH stated that he had inquired into the 
question of the water supply in the Nottinghamshire schools. 
The local education authority was alive to the position. In 
all except three schools water for washing was now provided, 
and except in about seven cases drinking water was available, 
if not on the school premises, at no great distance. Answer- 
ing Mrs. Manning, on the same ‘day, Mr. Lres-Smitu said 
there was only one school in Herefordshire where a water 
supply was not available. He understood also that at four 
Hereferdshire schools new water supplies were contemplated. 
It was the Board of Education’s practice to take up all cases 
where the water supply appeared to be unsatisfactory and 
capable of remedy. 

Deaths in Prisons.—Replying to Mr. Freeman, on July 9th, 
Mr. CiyneEs said that during the twelve months ended May 
3ist, 1931, there were eight natural deaths in convict prisons 
in England and Wales, twenty-two in local prisons, and one 
in a Borstal institution. Of suicides there were none in 
convict prisons, three in local prisons, and two in Borstal 
institutions. In compiling any return of attempted suicides 
there was a difficulty in determining whether certain cases 
were real attempts at self-destruction or feigned attempts 
undertaken for some other purpose. So far as could be 
ascertained there was one case of attempted suicide in convict 
prisons, twenty in local prisons, «nd one in Borstal insti- 
tutions. 

Red Cross Rheumatism Cliaic.—Replying to Mr. White, 
on July 9th, Mr. GrEENWoop said the British Red Cross 
Society had recently published a report on the work of the 
clinic for the treatment of rheumatism at Peto Place. He 
was satisfied that the clinic was fulfilling a useful purpose, but 
it would be premature to attempt to assess the results of its 
work. Suggestions for the extension of this work in other 
localities were under consideration, and if any proposals were 
submitted to his department they would receive careful 
examination. 

Encephalitis and Vaccination.—Replying to Mr. Freeman, 
on July 9th, Mr. GREENWOopD said there was no reason to 
associate the deaths of twin children at Wigston, near 
Leicester, from post-vaccinal encephalitis, with the use of 
Government lymph. He aid not propose to take any steps 
to prevent the further use of Government lymph in this 
district. Mr. FREEMAN asked if compensation was payable, 
and whether the Government had sent an expression of 
sympathy to the parents. These questions were not answered. 
Answering further questions by Mr. Freeman on the same 
date, Mr. GREENWooD said he saw no necessity for any 
further inquiry at the present time into the question of 
vaccination, as the subject had been fully investigated by 
the Committee on Vaccination, whose reports were issued 
in 1928 and 1930. Mr. FREEMAN asked if Mr. Greenwood 
could announce any decision about the possible inquiry which 
he mentioned to the House a year ago into the whole 
administration of the Vaccination Acts. Mr. GREENWoopD 
said he could not. 

Physique of Recruits —On July 13th Mr. SHaw, replying 
to Mr. Louis Smith, said that in the recruiting year ended 
September 30th, 1921, 51,021 persons were rejected for the 
Army for physical or mental reasons. This was a percentage 
of 48.1 of the men served with notice papers. In 1922, 
59,736 men were rejected, percentage 55.9; in 1923, 49,550 
were rejected, percentage 57.6. The figures for 1924 were: 
rejections 49,245, percentage 58.3; 1925, 52,207 and 58.5; 
1926, 48,800 and 58.8 ; 1927, 50,396 and 60.1 ; 1928, 47,552 
and 57.3 ; 1929, 39,359 and 54.4 ; and 1930, 35,425 and 53.1. 


Notes in Brief 

On July 13th Mr. Benn informed Miss Rathbone that there was 
no general compulsory notification of births or marriages in any 
province in India. 

On June 6th, 1931, 992,450 persons were in receipt of poor relief 
in England and Wales (excludiag rate-aided patients in mental] 
hospitals, casuals, and persons in receipt of domiciliary medica] 
relief only). 
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the incidence of mental disorders.. Although for reasons 


THE BOARD OF CONTROL set out in its report the Board sees no ground for 
ree pessimism when the question is regarded purely from the 
REPORT FOR 1930 public health point of view, the annual increase of mental Th 
Part I of the seventeenth annual report of the Board disorder is a matter of grave concern in its bearing upon will 
of Control, for the year 1930, is published to-day.' the adequacy of existing institutional accommodation, a. 
The introductory paragraphs refer to the passing of the The hope was entertained that this dangerous position ficke 


Mental Treatment Act in July, 1930, and the steps taken would have been substantially relieved by the realloca- East! 
to bring it into operation, as the most important events | ton of Poor Law buildings transferred to local author. §  earli 
in this sphere of work during the twelve months under ties under the Local Government Act, 1929, ‘‘ but, when § in 0 
review. ‘‘ We believe that this Act marks an epoch in | Very allowance is made for the possibility of relieving in take 
the treatment of mental disorders in this country, though this way the pressure on the public mental hospital, it J ™! 
some years may elapsé before its full possibilities can be | ' clear that many authorities are faced with the urgent = 
realized.’’ A convenient summary points out the direc- need of providing new hospitals.’" The need of beds ig og 
tions in which the Act provides opportunities for pro- | S° acute that new building cannot be further postponed ort 
gressive development in the care of persons suffering from without pee risk. ‘‘ Even as a temporary expedient In 
mental disorder. The Board is convinced that if the overcrowding is dangerous. It imposes an_ intolerable meet 
benefits of the Act are to be brought fully within the strain on the nursing staff, and it adds greatly to the risk § yill 
reach of those for whom they are intended, full co- of epidemic disorders.”’ 
operation is necessary on the part of the public, the One of the most important questions engaging the — Vict 
medical profession, and local authorities alike. attention of the Board is that of research. Recognizing Dr. 


that the number of hospitals able to carry out in. will 

eee alia dependent research must be limited, the Board welcomes of 4 

PROGRESS ee Te MENTAL TREATMENT ACT the provision in the Mental Treatment Act which em. ion 

An account is given of the preparatory measures taken | powers local authorities to contribute to research under. Fo 
to ensure that the Act should come into effective opera- | jaken by other bodies, such as universities. To advise it Satu 
tion on January Ist, 1931. As recorded in these columns | on means for co-operative research the Board is takin a 
last year, a largely attended conference of persons inter- | steps to establish an advisory committee on which toed Guilc 
ested was held at the Central Hall, Westminster, and | authorities may be represented. It is hoped in this wa hike 
following this a circular memorandum was issued to all | to draw up a comprehensive programme of research int te, 
local authorities, summarizing the provisions of the Act the causes of mental disorder, without which no great schoc 
and making suggestions for the steps necessary to give | advance can be made in the application to mental dis De 
effect to them. Rules were drawn up under Section 15 | order of the principles of preventive medicine. tions 
of the Act and the Third Schedule, and these were con- Notwithstanding efforts made by many hospitals to and 
solidated with the existing Lunacy Rules of 1925, thus | improve the lot of their nurses, difficulty is found in page 
bringing all Rules under the Lunacy and Mental Treat- | securing enough probationers. The shortage is min surge 
ment Acts together in a single code. Early steps were also | acute in some hospitals than in others, but ies aie Gene: 
taken to bring to the notice of voluntary hospitals the | happily placed as to have a waiting lst. The Hau A cc 
opportunity which the Act affords them of co-operating | doubts whether the scope for real ates work in public a 
in the treatment of mental illness. Conferences were | mental hospitals is adequately appreciated. ion. 
held and a special memorandum was issued. The approval  ¢ 
of medical practitioners for the purpose of making recom- a er es os Septe 
mendations under Sections 1 (3) and 5 (3) presented ion ES IN MenTAL HosPIitTais Brom 


_For several years the authorities of all mental institu- Roya 
tions have supplied the Board with particulars with [| ophtt 
regard to the use of sedatives, giving the quantities used } Hosp 
annually and the average number of sleeping draughts | Hosp 


é a administered eac ig fhe data s ie Hospi 
had approved 2,209 medical practitioners. In accordance : acts eiltgs _ —. The data supplied revealed a h 
wide variation in practice. tie 


with Section 11 of the Act the Board itself has been Street 
reorganized, and as from January Ist, 1931, it has con- mi There is clearly no consensus of opinion in respect to the A 
sisted of five Senior Commissioners, mainly employed at | Value of sedatives in the treatment of mental illness. Some | Sund; 
headquarters. The bulk of the visitation will in future institutions use hardly any, but it can be said that in no cas anniv 
devolve upon the Commissioners, medical and legal, who are the quantities used excessive. There is also little agree J Stobi 
have been appointed by the Board with the approval of ated Feng Moa aga wai drugs. Some givet  Oratic 
the Minister of Health. It is in no critical spirit ae Seg ni oe —— eral 
; An inquiry as to the progress made up to the end of | divergence in practice, but we suggest ied the mia ys one r 
February of this year in the provision of out-patient, that needs further study and_ investigation. Research is Se 
voluntary, and temporary patients, showed very unequal | much wanted, so that it may be possible to define mote J (awa 


difficulties, and a committee was appointed, with Sir 
John Rose Bradford as chairman, to advise the Board on 
questions of principle. The recommendations of this 
committee were adopted, and up to March 31st the Board 








results in different areas, but the development of out- clearly the conditions under which sedatives should be Hartle 
patient clinics is already most gratifying. prescribed. It seems clear that order and tranquillity of } messa 
mental hospitals bear little relation to the extent to which J F. 

sedatives are used.”’ Bosto 

INSTITUTIONAL ACCOMMODATION as ; Keith 

On January Ist, 1931, the number of notified insane “ad were | 


A revised list has been published of the sanatoriums Ff Hay 
and ofher residential institutions approved by the Minister | Myirh 
of Health for the treatment of persons suffering from player 
tuberculosis and resident in England and Wales. As iM 


persons under-care in England and Wales was 144,161. 
The increase in the number of patients in public mental 
hospitals during 1930 was 2,410. While this increase may 


be regarded as normal and representing < <imately sees tee : : 
, ye ej ties hich is ing 1B approximately previous years the names of the administrative counties ies 
the rate of increase which 1s to be anticipated for some | and county boroughs in which the institutions are situated = 
years to come, it does not indicate any real increase in | are given, with notes about such matters as limitations if - Ju 
respect of certain forms of the disease and of the sex a .* 
yas 





i Tis Croundaanth. Annual: menss ee : > - : i - z a 
Phe venteenth Annual Report of the Board of Control, for | patients. The list is obtainable from H.M. Stationery 999 
the Year 1980. Part I. London: Ti.M. Stationery Office. 1931. Office, price 4d. net Mm 
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Medical News 


The annual dinner of the British Medical Association 
wil take place at the Grand Hotel, Eastbourne, on 
Thursday, July 23rd, at 7.30 p.m. As the accommodation 
js limited, it is desirable that members wishing to have 
tickets reserved should notify the Honorary Secretary, 
—astbourne Meeting, Avenue House, Eastbourne, at the 
gatliest possible date. Tickets will be allotted strictly 
jn order of application. Vouchers entitling members to 
take advantage of the facilities offered by the railway 
companies of Great Britain can be obtained on applica- 
tin to the Financial Secretary of the Association. The 
companies will issue return tickets available until July 27th 
at the ordinary single fare and a third for the double 
journey. 

In connexion with the British Medical Association 
meeting at Eastbourne, a medical missionary breakfast 
wil be held, under the auspices of the Medical Prayer 
Union, on Friday, July 24th, at Stewart’s Restaurant, 
Victoria Place, at 8.30 a.m. The chair will be taken by 
Dr. W. G. Willoughby, President, B.M.A. An address 
will be given by Dr. A. R. Cook of Uganda. Intimation 
of intention to be present will be welcomed by Dr. 
Victor G. Williams, 6, College Road, Eastbourne. 


Founder’s Day will be celebrated at Epsom College on 

Saturday, July 25th. There will be service in chapel at 
non, and prizes will be given away by the Bishop of 
Guildford at 2.45 o’clock. After tea there will be an 
asault-at-arms, and in the evening a performance of 
Patience by the choral society. On Saturday, October 
4d, Lord Dawson of Penn, P.R.C.P., will open the new 
ghool sanatorium. 


Detailed information about the lectures and demonstra- 
tions arranged for next week by the Fellowship of Medicine 
and Post-Graduate Medical Association will be found at 
gage 48 of the Supplement. A course in medicine, 
surgery, and the specialties will be given at the Miller 
General Hospital from July 20th to August Ist ; fee £3 3s. 
A course in urology will be given at the All Saints’ 
Hospital, Vauxhall Bridge Road, from August 4th to 29th, 
fe £2 12s. 6d. From August 17th to 29th a course in 
diseases of children will be given at the Queen’s Hospital 
for Children, Hackney Road ; fee £2 2s. Courses in 
September will include diseases of the chest at the 
Brompton Hospital, psychological medicine at the Bethlem 
Royal Hospital, diseases of infants at the Infants Hospital, 
ophthalmology at the Central London Ophthalmic 
Hospital, general medicine and surgery at the Westminster 
Hospital, followed by a similar course at the Metropolitan 
Hospital. Syllabuses and tickets for all the courses may 
be had from the Fellowship of Medicine, 1, Wimpole 
Street, W.1. 


A meeting of the Osler Club was held in London on 
Sunday evening, July 12th, to celebrate the cighty-second 
anniversary of Sir William Osler’s birthday. Dr. William 
Stobie, Mayor of Oxford, delivered the fourth Oslerian 
Oration, in which he skilfully blended the interesting 
narrative of Osler’s inspiring leadership in the tuberculosis 
campaign in Oxfordshire with a moving account of Osler 
asclinician, chief, and friend. Dr. A. Salusbury MacNalty 
of the Ministry of Health proposed, and Dr. A. P. 
Cawadias seconded, a vote of thanks, and Sir Percival 
Hartley briefly spoke in the discussion. Letters and 
messages had been received from absent friends: Professor 
J. F. Fulton of Yale University, Dr. Henry R. Viets of 
Boston, Dr. Vilhelm Maar of Copenhagen, Sir Arthur 
Keith, and Professor Grey Turner. Among those present 
were Sir D’Arcy Power, Dr. J. D. Rolleston, Dr. K. R. 
Hay, Professor D. Fraser-Harris, and Mr. Arnold M. 
Muirhead, whose recent Memoir of Lady Osler was dis- 
played among the exhibits. 

A quarterly court of the directors of the Society for 
Relief of Widows and Orphans of Medical Men was held 
o. July Sth, when Dr. W. Culver James, senior vice- 
President, was in the chair. The death of an annuitant 
was reported. She had been in receipt of grants since 
1920 and had received £787 10s. ; her late husband had 








paid £52 10s. in subscriptions. £2,075 was voted for the 
half-yearly grants to the fifty-two widows and seven 
orphans on the books, and £123 15s. was voted as special 
grants for six orphans, to enable them to continue their 
education, inasmuch as they had reached the age of 16, 
when the ordinary grants ceased. A rebate of income tax 
amounting to £820 13s. 8d. had been received from the 
Inland Revenue for the year ending April, 1931. ‘Relief is 
only given to the widows and orphans ef deceased 
members. No widow with an income exceeding £125 per 
annum is eligible for relief. Membership is open to any 
registered medical man who at the time of his election 
is resident within a twenty-mile radius of Charing Cross. 
After election a member need not remain within this area. 
Full particulars may be obtained from the ‘secretary at 
the offices of the society, 11, Chandos Street, Cavendish 
Square, W.1. 


The annual general meeting of the Medical Society of 
Individual Psychology was held, after a dinner, at the 
Florence Restaurant, on July 9th. Dr. O. H. Woodcock, 
the outgoing chairman, referred to the great progress made 
during the year, marked as it was by a visit from Dr. Adler 
in January. The ‘financial position was strong, and the 
membership had quadrupled during the last nine months. 
A series of publications had been successfully inaugurated 
by ‘‘ The case of Mrs. A’’ (a lecture-demonstration by 
Dr. Adler), and it was proposed to continue the issues 
at least quarterly. The publications are to be distributed 
gratuifously to all members and associates of the society ; 
non-members will be able to obtain copies, through book- 
sellers, from the publishers, the C. W. Daniel Company. 
Dr. W. Langdon Brown was elected chairman for the 
ensuing session, which opens in October next, with Dr. 
Crookshank as editor, and Dr. Hilda Weber as assistant 
editor of the publications. Dr. Thomas E. Lawson (to 
whom all applications for membership and information 
should be addressed, at 11, Chandos Street, W.1) was 
re-elected honorary secretary and treasurer. 

On the occasion of his retirement from Moreton-in- 
Marsh, Gloucester, where he has practised since 1888, Dr. 
R. E. B. Yelf was presented by his friends and patients 
with a watch and a cheque for £106, as a mark of their 
esteem, and Mrs. Yelf was given a portable wireless set. 


The celebration of the fourth centenary of the Collége 
de France began on June 18th, when Professor H. Vincent, 
member of the Institut de France and of the Académie 
de Médecine, delivered an address on Claude Bernard and 
the Collége de France. 


The first International Congress of Mediterranean 
Hygiene will be held at Marseilles, under the presidency 
of Dr. Marchoux, from September 20th to 25th, 1932. 
Further information can be obtained from the general 
secretary, Dr. Violle, 40, Allées Leon Gambetta, Marseilles, 
or from Dr. Broquet, 195, Boulevard St. Germain, 
Paris, 7e: 

The issue of Le Scalpel for July 4th is devoted to the 
account of the eleventh annual congress known as the 
Journées Medicales, held at Brussels from June 20th 
to 24th. 

The issue of the Gazette des Hépitaux for June 17th 
is devoted to tropical diseases, in anticipation of the 
International Colonial Medical Congress to be held in Paris 
from July 22nd to August 4th. 

Further reports of subcommittees of the Pharmacopoeia 
Commission have been published lately by authority of the 
General Medical Council (44, Hallam Street, W:1). No. 5 
(price 1s.) deals with the preparation of sterile solutions 
for injection ; No. 6 (1s. 6d.) comprises the second report 
of the Pharmacy Subcommittee ; No. 7 (ls.) is the report 
of the subcommittee on ampoule glass. 

Dr. Laignel-Lavastine, senior physician to the Hépital 
de la Pitié, and secretary of the International Society of 
the History of Medicine, has been nominated “professor of 
the history of medicine in the Paris Faculty in succession 
to Professor Menetrier. 

Sir Hilarion M. Fernando, M.D., has been reappointed 


a member of the Executive Committee of the Island of 
Ceylon. 
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Letters, Notes, and Answers 


All communications in regard to editorial business should be addressed 
to The EDITOR, British Medical Journal, British Medical 
Asscciation House, Tavistock Square, W.C.1. 

ORIGINAL ARTICLES and LETTERS forwarded for publication 
are understood to be offered to the British Medical Journal alone 
unless the contrary be stated. Correspondents who wish notice to 
be taken of their communications should authenticate them with 
their names, not necessarily for publication. 

Authors desiring REPRINTS of their articles published in the British 
Medical Journal must communicate with the Financial Secretary 
and Business Manager, British Medical Association House, Tavi- 
stock Square, W.C.1, on receipt of proofs. 

All communications with reference to ADVERTISEMENTS, as well 
as orders for copies of the Journal, should be addressed to the 
Financial Secretary and. Business Manager. 

The TELEPHONE NUMBERS of the British Medical Association 
and the British Medical Journal are MUSEUM 9861, 9862, 9863, 
and 9864 (internal exchange, four lines). 

The TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES are: 

EDITOR OF THE BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL, Aitiology 
Westcent, London. 

FINANCIAL SECRETARY AND BUSINESS MANAGER 
(Advertisements, etc.), Articulate Westcent, London. 

MEDICAL SECRETARY, Medisecra Westcent, London. 

The address of the Irish Office of the British Medical Association is 
16, South Frederick Street, Dublin (telegrams :. Bacillus, Pesblin; tele- 
phone: 62550 Dublin), and of the Scottish Office, 7, Drumsheugh 
Gardens, Edinburgh (telegrams: Associate, Edinburgh; telephone 
24361 Edinburgh). 





QUERIES AND ANSWERS 





Oxaluria 


‘ 


Dr. BLrackpurN (Beckenham) writes: In reply to ‘‘ Inquirer ’’ 
(Kenva), the conditions causing an excretion of oxalate 
crystals, in addition to exogenous sources, are achlorhydria 
or diminished acidity, with resulting fermentative digestive 
disturbances. A diet poor in calcium and rich in mag- 
nesium should be ordered. An increase in meat is advisable, 
as it raises the acidity of the urine. Tomatoes and asparagus 
should be avoided, and gelatin is inadvisable, as it is a 
precursor of oxalates. A dose of calomel once a _ week, 
followed by mag. sulph., is the best medicine to order. 
Plenty of fluids should be taken, and Contrexeville water, 
containing acid carbonates, is valuable. 


Income Tax 
Car Allowance 

** A. F.’’ bought a new car in April, 1930, ‘‘ and was allowed 
replacement allowance,’’ based on a cost of £350 for the 
new car. For 1931-32 he claimed depreciation allowance— 
that is, 20 per cent. of £350=£70—but has been allowed 
only £28 at 20 per cent. = £6, that allowance being based 
on the written-down value (? of the old car) brought 
forward. 

*,* Depreciation allowance is made by way of anticipa- 
tion of the cost of replacement, and it has been decided 
that, as for the same financial year, a taxpayer cannot 
claim an actual replacement cost and a depreciation allow- 
ance in respect of the same kind of equipment. ‘A. F.’s ”’ 
liability for 1$31-32 is based on his earnings for 1$30-31, 
and it is understood that in computing the amount of 
those earnings he deducted the cost of car replacement. 
If so, and if he were allowed depreciation for 1931-32, the 
tax for that financial year would be reduced by both 
(alternative) forms of allowance. We suggest that he should 
ask the inspector of taxes whether he will be prepared to 
admit a claim to depreciation on his car for 1932-33, when 
the tax payable will no longer be affected by the cost of 
replacement deduction. 


RRS KD 


LETTERS, NOTES, ETC. 


Operation for Cataract 

Personal Experiences 
Lieut.-Colonel W. K. Hatcu, F.R.C.S., I.M.S. (ret.), writes: 
The question of operating for cataract when one eye is in 
advanced condition of disease must, I think, be 
after due consideration of the condition in each 
case. In my own case the history is approximately as 
follows. In 1929 I was told by Lieut.-Colonel R. H. Elliot, 


a more 


} | 
dc cided 





_———— 


whom I consulted, that I had a definite cataract in the 


left eye and commencing disease in the right eye. I there. 
fore had an iridectomy performed by him in April, 1999 
and would have had the extraction in the same year, but 
severe bleeding from duodenal ulcer prevented the oper. 
tion taking place until the end of May, 1930, the operation 
being most successful. During that summer I was able, 


using my right eye, to play bowls and to do some fly-fishin 
fairly comfortably. Though I could see splendidly with the 


glasses for the left eye I did not use them much indoors, Early 
this year I could still read clear print in a good light, anq 
even decipher my own writing (which is rather difficult to 
do), but found that I could no longer play bowls or see my 
line when fishing, except very occasionally, and was unable to 
do delicate operations, such as tying on flies, etc. I there. 
fore had to fall back on the operated eye, which I fortyn. 
ately had in reserve. By this time, too, I was better able 
to judge distances and to walk with more facility. At the 
end of May, 1931, Colonel Elliot performed iridectomy op 
the right eye, and the date of extraction now remains to 
be settled. I have no doubt that I could shoot all game, 
using the operated eye, but as it is the left, I do not 
think it worth while to learn how to shoot from the left 
shoulder, or have a cast made in the stock of my gun, 
As it takes longer than one would expect to get accustomed 
to cataract glasses, and to judge distances, get over the 
peculiar giddiness one feels at first, and the change of colour 
of some objects, faces, and clothes, it seems to me most 
necessary to operate early on the worst eye. It will then 
be ready to take over charge when the best eye fails. I am 
thankful that this was done in my case, as I can still enjoy 
my usual pastimes as well as I did before operation. 


Nord-Sud Tour in Italy 
We are asked by the London office of the Italian State 
Railways (16, Waterloo Place, S.W.1) to say that there are 
still some vacancies in the medical tour to Italian resorts 
and spas in September and October next, referred to by 
a correspondent on March 28th (p. 568). 


West African Medical Staff Dinners 

““W.ALM.S.’’ writes: The effort to revive the annual dinner 
of the W.A.M.S., which used to be held before the war, 
has been unsuccessful, apparently owing to apathy on 
the part of those concerned. This is to be regretted. Such 
dinners tend to foster the spirit of cohesion and esprit de 
corps among the officers in the Service ; they also afford 
opportunities for meetings between past and present members 
of staff, and between the staff and officials of the Colonial 
Office and prominent medical men, some of whom, in each 
category, are usually present. At this time of year most 
organized units—the regiments, the I.M.S., the R.A.MC,, 
and others—are holding their annual dinners ; the W.A.MS. 
seems to be almost the only unit that does not follow the 
custom. It is to be hoped that the matter will not be 
allowed to drop, but that some energetic officer on the 
active list will, later on, try to revive the dinners, with 
more success than has attended the present effort. 


A Warning 

The Chief Constable of Birkenhead informs us that a man 
recently called on a doctor in that borough pretending to 
represent the Lady Haig Fund for Students Disabled in 
the Great War, and trying to sell Harris tweeds, fountain 
pens, etc., and filing cabinets for the use of panel doctors. 
The man is described as follows: 26 to 28 years, height 
5 ft. 10in., fair hair, curly at back, fresh complexion, 
clean shaven; dressed in navy blue mackintosh, carries a 
walking stick, and walks with a limp. 

Disclaimers 

Dr. Encar Cyrtax (London, W.) writes: My attention has 
been drawn to a book entitled The Quest for Health, which 
has just been published. It contains a number of state- 
ments, many of which are entirely erroneous, about certain 
methods of treatment practised by myself and my wile, 
Dr. A. Kellgren-Cyriax. This was done without my know- 
ledge and consent. 

Dr. G. Epuorm (London, S.W.) also writes to say that his 
name appears in The Quest for Health without his authority. 








‘ Vacancies 
Notifications of offices vacant in universities, medical colleges, 
and of vacant resident and other appointments at hospitals, 


will be found at pages 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 54, and 5 
and advertisements as t0 
partnerships, assistantships, and lccumtenencies at pages 


of our advertisement columns, 


52 and 53. : 
A short summary of vacant posts notified in the advertise 
ment columns appears in the Supplement at page 47. 
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NINETY-NINTH ANNUAL 


MEETING, EASTBOURNE, 


1931 


President’s Address 


ON 


PUBLIC HEALTH—TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


BY 


W. G. WILLOUGHBY, M.D.Lonp., D.P.H.Cams. 


MEDICAL OFFICER OF HEALTH, 


I find it difficult to express how very much I appreciate 
the honour of my election to the Presidency of the British 
Medical Association. 
honour, it involves a great responsibility in that I have 


I recognize that, in addition to the | 


follow such a long roll of distinguished predecessors. | 
to DS fo) 


I can only thank you most sincerely, and try to deserve 
the trust you have so kindly placed in me. 

It has been pointed out as noteworthy that this is the 
first occasion on which a full-time medical officer of health 
has held this position, and on behalf of medical officers 
of health, as well as personally, I much appreciate this 
aspect of the honour I have received. Such an event, 
however, only illustrates the catholicity of the Association, 


and its endeavours to promote the co-ordination of every | 
variety of medical practice in the interest both of the | 


public and of our profession. 

I think that too much stress should not be laid on the 
circumstance that a medical officer of health holds this 
position for the first time. It tends to obscure the very 
important fact that preventive medicine has formed from 
time immemorial an important part of the work of every 
branch of the profession. 
and will. undoubtedly continue in the future to an even 
greater degree. 

The existence of the medical officer of health and of the 


public health service is due to a very great extent to the | 


fact that at all times members of the profession have 
observed and recorded the direct and contributory causes 
of disease, and have studied how disease generally, and 
diseases in particular, can be prevented. 





The same thing obtains now | 
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position and on some factors that will affect the prospects 
of its improvement in the future. It would ‘be tempting 
to dwell at some length on the achievements of the past, 
due so largely to the observant work of our predecessors, 
and its subsequent adaptation, extension, and application 
by highly organized methods, but a consideration of the 


present and of the possibilities of the future is my aim 
this afternoon. 


Recent IMPROVEMENTS IN PuBLic HEALTH 

As regards the past, I will only briefly remind you of 
such evidence of progress as the increase in the expecta- 
tion of duration of life, the decrease in the general deat 
rate and in the infant mortality rate, the disappearance 
or lessened occurrence of some diseases, the mitigation of 
the severity of many others, the wholesale advance in the 
skill, technique, and safety of surgery, and the improved 
provision for the care and prevention of sickness. 

The increase in the average duration of life has been 
very considerable in the present century, averaging more 
than twelve years. Although this is owing mainly to the 
decrease in infant mortality, it is also partly due to the 
general lowering of death rates at other ages.. A com- 
parison of the three official life tables for England and 
Wales representing the conditions existing in 1906, 1911, 
and 1921 respectively, shows an increase of average 
expectation of life at all ages, especially in infancy, where 


_ the chances of survival increased by about 40 per cent. 


| in the fifteen years. 
The Ministry | 


of Health and medical officers of health are systematically | 
applying and extending the results of these observations | 


and records. 
There is evidence that ds long ago as the time of 


Hippocrates the circumstances of disease were observed | 


and recorded. 
medical men of the past, and particularly since the 


Not only are the brilliant discoveries of | 


eighteenth century, increasingly applied for the benefit of | 


the public, but the less spectacular, though equally im- | 


portant, work of what one may term the rank and file 
of the profession has been also most important in con- 
tributing to the improved conditions of health of the 
present day. As regards our Association itself, I may 
remind you that Sir Charles Hastings, our founder and 
president ninety-nine years ago, was himself a lecturer 
on sanitary science. The office of medical officer of 
health is, in fact, one of the developments of the pro- 
fession rendered possible by the general advance in the 
art and science of medicine. 

It is natural that as a medical officer of health I 
should address you to-day on matters connected with 
public health, and I propose, after a brief reference to its 
improvement in recent years, to comment on its present 








Ten per cent. more of the popula- 
tion now reach the age of 50. The annual death rates for 
England and Wales averaged nearly 20 per 1,000 in the 
last decade of the nineteenth century, and now average 
about 12 per 1,000. The infant mortality rates averaged 
167 per 1,000 births in the last decade of the nineteenth 
century ; during the last ten years they have averaged 
74, and in 1930 the rate was 60 per 1,000 births. These 
and similar facts indicate the great advance that has 
been made in. public health, .especially in this century. 
The most casual observation shows the great improve- 
ment that has occurred. In spite of abundant evidence 
of progress, however, it is not possible to be satisfied 
with the position of the general health to-day. 


Pusitic HEALTH TO-DAY 

The medical officer of health regularly receives from 
the registrar of births and deaths copies of all certificates 
of deaths, and also receives notifications of certain illnesses 
—so far a definite and generally accurate summary of 
those events in his district. He knows the extent to which 
ailments are affecting elementary and some other school 
children, and persons who attend certain clinics. He also 
has less definite, but abundant information as to other 
illnesses that are occurring in his district. It is his duty 
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to act in eens with this constantly recurring mass 
of information, and his consequent sense of responsibility 
has sometimes rendered the medical officer of health, 
in his plans for improvement, vulnerable in the eyes of 
general practitioners to the charge of removing his neigh- 
bour’s landmark. Such concentrated and depressing 
information is not so constantly before those members 
of the profession who are dealing for the most part with 
individual patients. 

The medical officer of health has also to study the 
mass of statistical information supplied to him weekly, 
quarterly, and annually by the Registrar-General, and 
this also makes a_ conscientious officer more restive 
Without troubling you with many figures from these 
and other statistics, there are some facts to which I wish 
to draw your attention that indicate very clearly how 
much room there is for improvement in the public health. 

The Annual Statistical Summary of the Registrar- 
General for England and Wales demonstrates that there 
are far too many deaths at early ages. In the latest 
summary, that for 1929, it is shown that rather over 
one-third of the deaths of males, and nearly one-third 
of the deaths of females, occurred before the age of 50. 
Omitting deaths. of infants—that is, deaths in the first 
year of life-—-there were 40,656 deaths of children under 
15 years of age, and another 20,662 in the next ten years 
of life. 

Expectation of Life 

The expectation of life, according to the Registrar- 
General's last life table, is still only 55 years for males 
and 59 years for females, and though the vitality of the 
nation has been steadily improving generally, the life 
tables show almost no change at the ages of adolescence: 
from 30 years onwards there is but a slight increase in 
vitality, while at 50 the increase in expectation of life 
is only about two years. At advanced ages the progress 
is even less. In fact, the greatest part of the increase 
is due to the reduction of infantile mortality after the 
first week of life. 

In the very interesting publications of the Life Exten- 
sion Institute of New York you may find very plausible 
reasons given why there need be no limit at all to our 
expectation of duration of life. It is propounded that 
under suitable circumstances of living, and especially by 
means of repeated examinations to find and control 
defects, life could be prolonged indefinitely. | Voronoff 
more moderate'y has, I believe, described 140 years as a 
reasonable expectation. Whatever we may think of these 
possibilities, we have to face the fact at present that we 
are still on an average far short of the 70 years of the 
Psalmist. We are also faced with the position that his 
pessimistic description of the age group 70 to 80 of his 
time applies far too truthfully to many of the years 
short of 79 in a great proportion of our population of the 
present day. 


Illness and Physical Defect in Early Childhood 

An increase in the expectation of life is worse than 
useless unless the life so prolonged is healthy enough 
to be enjoyed: sickness makes it too often a doubtful 
blessing. Although the amount of sickness in the popula- 
tion is not mathematically related to the number of 
deaths, the relation is a fairly close one. The large 
amount of illness among those that did not die and 
which must have occurred coincidentally with forty 
thousand deaths in one year of young children who 
escaped the risks of infancy, while serious in itself, must 
also have been a leading cause of the indifferent health 
and permanent physical defects of so many of the sur- 
vivors in their iater years. Damage rate is more im- 
portant to the survivors than death rate. 
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The stated causes of the deaths in early childhog 
and after infancy are principally respiratory diseases, 
enteritis, infectious diseases, violence, and tuberculosis 
—in fact, causes that should be for the most part pre 
ventable. An equally or even more important cause of 
very many of these deaths does not appear in death 
certificates—namely, lack of power of resistance to disease 
due to want of medical attention and to improper ¢, 
vironmental circumstances at an early age. 

Other groups of figures to which I wish to draw yoy 
attention ‘are those of illness in childhood, which ar 
obtained from the reports of school medical officers ag 
a result of medical inspection. In the case of children 
medically examined in elementary schools in England 
and Wales, the percentage found requiring treatment 
for physical defect, excluding dental defect, has beep 
20, year after year for the past four years, and is not 
decreasing. The figure for 1929 was 20.8 per cent. The 
principal troubles are eye and vision defects, skin dis. 
eases, enlarged tonsils and adenoids, defects of the ear 
and hearing, deformities, nervous diseases, tuberculosis, 
and heart disease. Though many of the ailments are at 
the time slight, they definitely affect the child’s abitity 
to study, and have their effect on its after life. 

Another indication of the amount of illness among 
school children is the constant percentage of absentees 
from school. In senior schools the only legitimate cause 
of absence is sickness. An average attendance of 92 per 
cent. has been considered a good one: it is more often 
about 99 per cent. As_ regards elementary schoo 
children, therefore, we find that an average of 8 to 10 
per cent. are unfit to attend school owing to illness, and 
one in five of those attending has some physical defect. 

It is noteworthy that the children arriving at school 
at the age of 5 are already affected ; the percentage of 
ailments is substantially diminished before they leave, 
thanks largely to the measures initiated by the Board 
of Education and carried out by school medical officers 
and medical practitioners. Much of the neglect of defect 
at the pre-school age cannot be overcome, and will stil 
have its injurious effect when the children become adults. 
A few years ago I made an investigation into the history 
of 504 mentally retarded children of this district who 
were not mentally deficient. The apparent causes were 
multiple in most instances, but early ill-health was the 
definite cause of the retardation in 47 per cent. of the 
cases, and a contributory cause in most of the others. 


Health of Young Adult Population 

As examples of the unsatisfactory position to-day of 
the general health, early deaths and sickness in early 
life stand out prominently ; other examples are the vast 
amount of sickness shown by national health insurance 
reports, and the wholesale rejection of young adults who 
have tried to enter the Navy, Army, and Air Force 
Services. During the war only 36 per cent. of would-be 
recruits between the ages of 18 and 42 qualified for active 
service. This unsatisfactory position still obtains. To 
a question in the House of Commons last year the Secre- 
tary of State for War replied that in 1929 5 per cent. 
were reiected for diseases of the middle ear, and ovef 
4 per cent. for diseases of the heart. Defects ot the 
lower extremities, dental defect, defects of vision, and 
insufficient weight caused rejections in each case of 2 to 
3 per cent. The defects too frequently pointed to some 
illness or neglect in early childhood. The only marked 
improvements compared with the figures of 1910 were in 
dental condition and chest measurements. 


National Health Insurance Statistics 
As regards the sickness statistics connected with national 
health insurance, the majority of my audience know by 
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experience how serious they are, even after allowing for 
a proportion of unnecessary consultations. In any year 


‘an average of about half the insured population comes 


under treatment by insurance medical practitioners. The 
claims for sickness and disablement benefit have increased 
continuously, and have practically doubled in recent 
years. 

For my purpose to-day these examples of the state 
of the public health must suffice. There are many others 
that will occur to you, such as the multiplicity of 
hospitals, and the enormous sale of patent medicines. 


Factors INFLUENCING THE FUTURE 

In considering the outlook for the future the nature 
and constitution of the public whose health is to be 
improved is of primary importance. Owing to the 
reduction in the birth and death rates we now have 
to deal with an increasingly older population than in the 
past. This is due mainly to the decrease in the number 
of young people, for the life of the older generations 
is being prolonged but slightly. According to the census 
records of 1901, 1911, and 1921, the proportions of the 
opulation of England and Wales under 15 years of age 
were 32.4, 30.6, and 27.7 per cent. respectively, a decrease 
of about 2 per cent. at each census’ period. The propor- 
tion of older persons is correspondingly increasing. 

In this borough in 1891, children under 5 formed 
10 per cent. of the population, and in 1921 only 5.8 per 
cent., and the proportion of children of school age has 
dropped from 21.2 to 16.4 per cent. The average age in 
England and Wales at the 1921 census was 30.6 (males 
29.9 and females 31.2). Ten years previously it was two 
years less, and in 1891 four years less. Corresponding 
figures for the 1931 census are not yet available in detail, 
but it is obvious that the change is now even more 
marked. . 

Death Rate 

As the population becomes older the prospect of a 
further reduction in the death rate becomes less and 
less. The Registrar-General finds that to compare annual 
death rates fairly a sex and age correction has to be 
made in accordance with the changes that are occurring 
in these features. By this method of correction the 
death rate for England and Wales for 1929, which was 
13.4 per 1,000, would have been 11.5 per 1,000 if the 
age and sex constitution had remained as it was in 1901, 
the difference being mainly attributable to age alteration. 


Reduction of the Birth Rate 

The constitution of the population is altering also 
through the nature of the reduction of the birth rate. 
If careful, scientific, and eugenic birth control were 
possible, a healthier type might be evolved. What is 
actually occurring, however, is a greater proportionate 
reduction in the number of births among the better types 
of the race than among the less satisfactory. This results 
ina mental and physical disadvantage to the race as 
a whole. 

Recent reports of the Board of Control show that the 
proportion of mental defectives in the population has 
increased approximately from 4 to 8 per 1,000 in twenty- 
five years, and this fact is only partly explained by such 
Teasons as better ascertainment and notification of the 
mental defective. Birth control is at its minimum 
among these people, and thev seem especially fertile. 

Although it is sometimes asserted that hereditw 
accounts directly for a relatively small proportion of 
rental defectives there is indirect influence. In 
my own limited experience of such cases the parents 
are mentally defective in about 14 per cent., and on the 
borderline in another 16 per cent. or more. The 


also 


descendants of these people, if the direct ‘nftuence of 


heredity is escaped, are often permanently damaged 
mentally and physically by the consequent evil environ- 
ment of their early life. Persons with a tendency to 
mental defect react very readily to environment, the 
mental defective being usuaily amoral rather than 
immoral. 

If the present course of birth reduction continues, as 
it probably will do, we are nearing the time when the 
already diminishing natural increase of the population— 
that is, excess of births over deaths—will disappear 
entirely. The annual rate of increase by excess-of births 
over deaths per 1,000 living, which was over 14 fifty 
years ago, and about 12 at the end of the last century, 
in 1928 was 5, and in 1929, 2.9. In the present difficult 
circumstances this may be satisfactory, but in venturing, 
rightly or wrongly, to interfere with the course of nature 
by birth control it is certainly essential to take care 
that in reducing the quantity of our available supply 
for the future of the race, we at all events endeavour to 
preserve the quatity of the remainder. 


Decrease in Infant Mortality 

An alteration in the constitution of the population 
connected with the great decrease in infantile mortality 
has been caused bv the survival of a large number of 
children who would otherwise have died. Here I am 
less pessimistic than some of mv friends. Those of us 
working at infantile mortality are often met by the 
accusation that by interfering with nature in this way 
we are reducing the average physicai and mental con- 
dition of the race. No doubt some of the cases tend 
in this direction, but I think there is not so much in 
the accusation as is sometimes felt. When I am told 
that nature’s way, and the best, is the survival of the 
fittest infants only, I can by experience reply that in 
too many instances, and especially when infantile mor- 
talitv was higher, the fittest themselves often had ne 
chance of survivai. A selection depending on ignorance 
and neglect is not a natural selection, but a very arti- 
ficial one. The diseases which took off these infants 
were largely preventable and due to ignorance and care- 
lessness, and removed as many of the fittest infants as 
of the weaklings. Moreover, the enlightened preventive 
treatment which has resulted in so much saving of infant 
life has necessarily brought up the standard of lite of 
infants generally. It seems to me at least as safe to 
interfere with so-called nature in this way as to interfere 
without eugenic precaution with instinctive obedience to 
the apparent laws of nature in reproduction. 


Dangerous Occupations 

In the same way as we suffered through the loss of so 
many of our best types during the war, we are doing 
so still in a minor way through the increase of accidents, 
especially mechanical, to those who from the perilous 
nature of their occupations are naturally some of our best 
stock. I merely state the fact, which must to some 
extent affect the race, but, on the other hand, a 100 per 
cent. safety-first nation in this sense would appeal to 
very few of us. 

Migration 

As the birth rate declines, the alteration in the popula- 
tion due to migration increases in importance, and on the 
whole our emigrants are of a better type than are our 
immigrants. Other countries are more carefui thar we 
are as to the type of immigrant admittead. The number 
of aliens allowed to settle in work in this country has 
recently been on the increase. A year or two ago it 
was arranged to send a few thousand men to Canada. 
Most of them returned, and on the occasion of the British 
Medical Association’s visit there last year I found from 





the highest authority that mary of the best cf them made 
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good permanently, while of those who returned many | gress, are taking an increasing interest and a greater part 
frankly admitted as a cause the attractions of the dole | in preventive medicine than at any previous period rel 


compared with those of greater adventure. Thanks to the work of our Association, the spirit gf ?™ 
friendly co-operation between the branches of the pro- the 

q Unemployment fession has steadily grown and artificiai barriers have bee i 
Except in strong characters, unemployment has a very | removed. In recent years there has existed a small coat ort 


adverse effect on mental and physical health. There never | mittee of eminent and representative leaders hy! 
; I of the pro- : 
was a time when so much was expected from the State | fession to confer with the Ministry of Health on public on 





without individual effort, and lack of such effort and want | health matters should occasion arise. General practi = 
of occupation tend to the acquiring of habits that are | tioners and medical officers of health co-operate in their sut 
not conducive to health. The improvement that has | work more and more as years go on. In this count = 
taken place through better general education only partly | borough, as in many others, there are quite a nun 7 
counteracts this tendency. of practitioners who, in addition to the preventive work a 
carried on in the course of their own private practices, are i 
Habits and Sickness giving valuable assistance in the public health service, ere 
As regards habits and their relation to longevity and In its early days the public health service and the et 
illness the experience of life assurance companies is valu- | activities of the medical officer of health were almost and 
able. With a life assurance company matters of health | entirely confined to the environmental circumstances of - 
are business propositions, and the company has to inform | disease, a few infectious illnesses, and the application “a 
itself on all points that might affect any applicant’s insur- | of discoveries that had been made in connexion with such ~ 
ability from the point of view of profit to the company. | essentials as pure air, pure water, and pure food. Theg ye 
Inquiry as to habits makes up the largest field of this | duties of the medical officer of health are as important 
protective service, according to the vice-president of one | as they ever were, but new obligations have brought him “ 
of the large companies of the United States. From a | into constant touch with members of the public as suffer. 
review of 4,500 unfavourable reports, he states that in ing individuals. This has arisen very largely from the - 
32.5 per cent., or about one-third, habits were the special | number of persons, especially children, found to be suffer. yin 
point, ill-health being second at 25.5 per cent. These | ing from defect, and who for various reasons, and espe- age 
unfavourable habits are largely connected with diet, liquid | cially want of means, received very little, if any, medical — 
and solid, and due to lack of occupation, ignorance, care- attention. It was found impossible to adhere to the - 
lessness, and want of self-control. principle that our duty should end when we had directed kon 
Ilinesses affecting the digestive tract occupy a prominent | the sufferer or his guardians that the necessary medical - 
position in invalidity of all classes. Such ailments as | services should be obtained, for though the advantages ong 
gastric ulcer and appendicitis are increasing in the list | of the agency of the general practitioner for carrying out -” 
of causes of death. In the national health insurance sick- | treatment were obvious, this was frequently not available. yr 
ness returns digestive ailments appear among the chief The original allocation of large clinics in connexion with ™ 
causes of invalidity. It is a truism that pathological con- | the public health service to men and women not long - 
ditions follow habits that are contrary to the course of | from their training schools was due to the obvious neces- i— 
normal physiology. sity for organization and freedom from other calls on at 
their time. These points could be secured with full-time i 
Effects of Education clinic officers, but could not be obtained from those in ; 
Fortunately some of the changes that are occurring in | practice. Though the preventive work of the general ‘dim 
the population are very favourable. Education has failed | practitioner is by no means dependent on any work he 7 we 
with a minority, but has resulted in a much better con- | may carry out in State clinics, modifications which enable . 
dition of life for the majority. The most hopeful indica- | him to take part in the treatment of patients in the State 1 
tion of this is the improved condition of the elementary | clinics are so clearly advantageous that there are signs pa 
school children, in spite of the figures to which I have | of this being more developed in the future. On the one isi 
earlier referred. The increase in physical training and | hand, the patients themselves are entitled to the benefit (ai 


in open-air life is adding to the vitality of a large section | of his varied experience if this can be arranged, and on child: 
of the race. The increased care given to children on | the other, the experience to be obtained from these clinics 


: 3 : : : ae : even 
leaving school is very important. Surroundings have | would be most valuable to him in his other work. The ee 
greatly improved in sanitation, and in the matter of | clinics, which have been an important factor in the id 


housing, although there is more to be done, the popula- | improvement of the public health, would be even more one 
tion as a whole is living in a less crowded condition and | useful if they could be co-ordinated with an increased applic 
in a much better type of house than ever before. general practitioner service in the homes of those not i 

Education of the public in health matters is progressing, | in a position to obtain that service at the present time. ae 
and advice is more regularly sought. If the lay press, with | Early tendencies require skilled guidance, and environ- prever 
its enormous circulation, would reproduce in popular form | ment requires skilled supervision ; if these could be secured than 
such definite facts as are to be found in the reports of | in the home, clinics for treatment would be less necessary: Tp, 
the Ministry of Health and of the Medical Research It is essential that all ill-health should receive attention, i. | 
Council, the progress would be more rapid. Sensational | and the B.M.A. scheme to extend facilities for treatment ie es 
accounts of so-called cures for such diseases as cancer | beyond the present insured persons is therefore of the Medic 


and tuberculosis do real harin. The hopelessly contra- | utmost importance, and should receive careful considera: oat: 
dictory nature of advice so freely given as to eating and | tion. The alternatives to a scheme on_ these general 
drinking prevents much notice being taken of it. Fortun- | lines are either that nothing should be done for many 


ately the majority rely on imoderation, instinct, and the sick peuple—and this is unthinkable—or that the arrange} Muc 
application of their own experience with skilled advice ment of medical services should be made by laymen, and] thorou 
this would be most unsatisfactory for both the publi¢} the nc 
and ourselves. It has been truly pointed out that if thefall, to 
THE MeEbIcAL PROFESSION AND PUBLIC HEALTH best results are to be obtained it is important that mf the ni 

As regards the influence of our own profession on the | any form of clinic, contract, or insurance practice the applic 
future of the public health, we can be optimistic. Medical | relation between doctor and patient should remain 4 before. 
practitioners, in accordance with their traditions of pro- | nearly as possible similar to that in ordinary practice. JMent , 


if possible. 
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While efficient diagnosis and treatment will always 
remain essential parts of preventive medicine, the im- 
roved arrangements now made for extending teaching in 
the subject of public health at the medical schools are 
extremely important. The General Medical Council has 
ordained that courses of instruction in forensic medicine, 
hygiene, and public health should be taken concurrently 
with the later stages of clinical instruction, and is still 
considering details. Public health has hitherto been a 
subject very detached from the other subjects of the 
curriculum. This arose from the also very detached 
nature of the original work of medical officers of health. 
As far as I am aware, the teaching of the subject of 
public health to students of medicine has reached its 
greatest elaboration in the McGill University. In the 
curriculum of this University the course of public health 
and preventive medicine has been divided so that in 
future a portion will be taken in each of the five years 
of the course, and brought into close relation with the 
other work of the medical student in the corresponding 
year. 








Post-graduate Study and Research 

In connexion with education, the facilities for post- 
graduate study are rapidly increasing. The time required 
and ‘the expense involved in attending post-graduate 
centres limit this work very considerably. I would suggest 
that some simple extended opportunities could be made as 
a supplement to the present work and to the important 
scheme which is now in course of development. The 
work of the general practitioner is very largely concerned 
with minor ailments of children, maternity and child 
welfare, tuberculosis, venereal diseases, etc. There are 
clinics for these in abundance all over the country, and 
many more of them could be made available for in- 
structive conference and consultation. 

Another feature that should continuously improve 
present conditions as regards health is the large amount 
of research work that is being carried on; its closer 
co-ordination with clinical practice is, however, essential. 
In addition to the constant and valuable study of disease 
by individuals, records in books and journals, and debates 
in medical associations and _ societies, the results of 
systematic research are most encouraging. As an instance, 
I may allude to such results as those experimentally 
obtained by Professor Edward Mellanby, Mrs. Mellanby, 
and others on vitamins, diet, and disease, especially as 
regards rickets and dental development. It has been 
shown that by attention to the diet of infants and 
children rickets and dental caries can be arrested, and 
even entirely prevented. I mention this one item among 
many to emphasize the necessity of the application of such 
discoveries by those whose duty it should be to look 
after the health of the persons concerned. A thorough 
application to the population of this one discovery would 
result in a very large reduction in the suffering of children 
and in the subsequent defects of adults. It would be 
preventive medicine in its best form, incomparably better 
than treating these ailments in clinics. 

The want of general application of existing knowledge 
isone of the many reasons for consideration of the scheme 
for extending the present limited opportunities of the 
medica! practitioner to get into the homes for early advice 
and treatment. 


Importance of Physiology 
Much stress has been laid on the necessity for a 
thorough knowledge of physiology—in other words, of 
the normal—in order to understand disease, and, above 
all, to detect early defect. The study of physiology and 
the normal is part of our training, and needs special 
application to the individual from the time of birth, and 








before. In this connexion, I wonder if so much abandon- 
ment of so-called normal midwifery by the general practi- 
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tioner is advisable. The only capable judge as to what 
is normal or abnormal in the working of the human 
mechanism must essentially have a good knowledge of 
physiology. The death returns show that the first week 
is the most dangerous period of human existence, and 
it must be beneficial to have the advantage of the doctor’s 
knowledge from the earliest start of life. 


The Auxiliary Medical Services 

An important indication of progress is the attention that 
is being given to bringing auxiliary medical services within 
the reach of an increasing number of the population. 
This is particularly the case with regard to consultant 
and specialist services. One of the latest of these is 
a scheme to make the valuable aid of pathological exam- 
inations available for those of moderate means. These 
developments are largely due to the activity of our Asso- 
ciation, whose schemes also for the extension of medical 
services generally, and for improved midwifery services 
and hospital arrangements, require earnest consideration 
in connexion with the future of the public health. 


COMMENTARY 

I have only had time to mention briefly some of the 
outstanding conditions that are concerned with progress ; 
many others will occur to you. One of my objects has 
been to stress the extreme importance of concentrating 
on preserving the normal in the early part of life. 
Children constitute the nation later on, and a sound basis 
is necessary on which to found it. Sickness in early life 
should receive more attention. Another object has been 
to stress the fact that, in spite of progress, a very large 
section of the population is still not getting the advantage 
of a quick and thorough application of the various dis- 
coveries that are being made in medicine. The profession 
is more and more fitted to provide what is required when 
the opportunities can be found. 

It is necessary that members of the medical profession 
should take a leading part in the consideration of social 
conditions and ameliorative measures, for any matter that 
may affect health must concern the profession. The 
presence of medical men and women in Parliament, on 
local government bodies, and in associations and societies 
that have any bearing on the subject of public health is 
therefore most advisable. 

While claiming for members of our profession such a 
large share in the improvements in public health, I must 
mention two other agencies of the greatest importance. 
I refer, first, to the discoveries and the work of experts 
in allied sciences, and, secondly, to the immense social 
influences that have been employed for the betterment of 
health. I wish I had time to do them the justice they 
deserve. 

CONCLUSION 

In conclusion, I must ask your forgiveness for intro- 
ducing various controversial subjects into this address. 
My excuse is that they continually arise in the course 
of my daily duties. I own to being a little pessimistic 
as to the future of public health when looked at from 
the aspect of some of the changes that are occurring in 
the constitution of the population, but if our profession 
advances as it has done in the past, and continues its 
increasing interest in preventive medicine, the adverse 
circumstances may be largely counteracted. 

One of the methods, and not the least important one, 
of attaining the end we have in view—namely, the better 
health of the community—is by. meetings such as this 
Annual Meeting of the British Medical Association, with 
its numerous scientific Sections and social opportunities for 
interchange of knowledge and for debating the means 
of increasing and applying it, and I once more thank 


you for granting me the very great honour of presiding” 


on this occasion. 
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True Argyll Robertson Pupil 
Small pupils, constant in size, unaltered by light or 
shade, contracting promptly and fully on convergence, 
dilating again promptly when the effort to converge 1s 
relaxed, and dilating slowly and imperfectly to mydriatics 
_these are the essential features. The pupils may be 
irregular or unequal ; the lids may droop or be retracted. 
If these are the ocular signs, and these alone, the pupils 
by our definition are true Argyll Robertson pupils, and 
they indicate syphilitic infection of the nervous system. 
I need hardly say that syphilis may produce many other 
pupillary and ocular signs; my point is that nothing 
else is peculiar to syphilis. 


Partial Argyll Robertson Pupil 

This is firm ground. Let us see if we may proceed 
further with safety. If you find that the response to 
light, direct and consensual, in one or both eyes is 
certainly pathologically slow or incomplete, and the other 
criteria are fulfilled, this ‘‘ partial Argyll Robertson sign ”’ 
has the same value as the complete phenomenon, but 
only if vision is gocd. 


Pupil in Encephalitis Lethargica 

Some alleged exceptions to the rule that the sign is 
certain evidence of syphilis may now be considered. It 
has been stated so frequently that it may be caused by 
encephalitis lethargica that you have come to believe it. 
During the last eight years I have made a careful ad hoc 
examination in one hundred and fifty-seven cases, and the 
numbers given by others who have made the same investi- 
gation reach a total of many hundreds ; no critical 
observer has ever seen a true Argyll Robertson pupil, and 
if it occurs at all it must be extremely rare. 


Pupil in Quadrigeminal Tumours 

The pupillary signs produced by tumours of the quadri- 
geminal region are important for discussions on the site 
of the lesion responsible for the Argyll Robertson phe- 
nomenon, but they can hardly be confused with the true 
Argyll Robertson sign as I have defined it. The pupils 
are rarely small, they may vary in size under observation, 
dilate in the dark, react after a sojourn in a dark room, 
dilate well with mydriatics, react imperfectly on con- 
vergence, or present some other distinguishing feature. 
Asa rule, there is an associated conjugate palsy of upward 
ocular movement, papilloedema is present, and other 
symptoms point to the existence of a tumour. 

Among a large number of others, diabetes, disseminated 
sclerosis, syringomyelia, chronic alcoholism, and cunningly 
placed vascular, inflammatory, and traumatic lesions, 
have been named as possible causes. All these things are 
possible, but you may safely ignore them. Of the recorded 
cases that I have looked up not one bears scrutiny. 


FIXED PUPILS 

Pupils that react neither to light, direct or consensual, 
nor on convergence, are said to be fixed. The name is 
unfortunate. They are not fixed like the pupil of a glass 
eye ; indeed the normal contraction that occurs on forcible 
closure of the lids is often excessive and unusually easy 
to observe in pupils with loss of the reactions to light 
and convergence. Here again you see the disadvantage 
of using ill-defined expressions. If your records are to 
be of any value you must put down exactly what the 
pupil does in response to the various stimuli. If you 
write ‘‘ the pupil is fixed '’ I do not know what the pupil 
does any more than I do if you say it is an Argyll Robert- 
son pupil. This by the way. Sometimes in fixed pupils 
the defects are partial ; when this is so the reaction to 
light is usually more affected than the reaction on con- 
vergence, and the findings are easily mistaken for the 
Argyll Robertson sign. 


— 








The causes of partially fixed pupils are as numerous and 
as dissimilar as the causes of supranuclear, nuclear, and 
infranuclear lesions of the third nerve ; syphilis is merely 
one of them. I said that the reaction to light is more 
affected than the reaction on convergence ; almost always 
the fact that the reaction on convergence is also defective 
will tell you that you are dealing with an incompletely 
fixed and not an Argyll Robertson pupil. In a small but 
important group of cases, however, where the signs are 
due to a partial or recovering lesion of the third nerve, 
most often traumatic, the reaction to light is completely 
lost, while the reaction on convergence is normal (traum- 
atic pseudo-Argyll Robertson pupil of Axenfeld). These 
false Argyll Robertson pupils are usually unilateral, they 
vary in size from time to time, and they usually dilate 
promptly and fully under the influence of mydriatics. 


PUPILLOTONIA 

The myotonic pupil is frequently mistaken for an 
Argyll Robertson pupii, because it does not react to light 
with the ordinary tests, but does react on convergence. 
It is distinguished by its peculiar behaviour during con- 
vergence. It is not very rare. I have seen ten cases 
during the last year, and have read descriptions of about 
fifty others. You should know about it, because it gives 
rise to an unfounded suspicion of syphilis, especially when, 
as sometimes happens, the abnormal pupils are associated 
with loss of the tendon-jerks. I have seen six patients 
with this combination of signs, and have found descrip- 
tions of eleven isolated cases in the journals ; in almost 
every instance a diagnosis of syphilis of the nervous 
system had been wrongly made. The myotonic pupil is 
most often unilateral ; it is then almost always larger 
than its fellow ; it may be oval, with the long axis 
horizontal or vertical ; it is often large, sometimes quite 
small, but never miotic. When ordinary bedside methods 
are used the reaction to light, direct and consensual, 
appears to be completely, or almost completely, abolished; 
after a sojourn in a dark room, however, the pupil dilates, 
and on subsequent exposure to diffuse daylight contracts 
very slowly again ; this contraction may proceed until the 
pupil becomes considerably smaller than it was before it 
dilated in the dark ; thereafter it dilates slowly again 
to its original size. Even after a long stay in a dark room 
the pupil may not contract to the usual short illumination 
with a pocket torch ; a long exposure may be necessary— 
in two of my cases I had to expose the eyes for several 
minutes to bright light at the window on a sunny day, 
before the size of the pupil changed appreciably. 

During the act of accommodation for a near object con- 
traction of the pupil, sometimes after a short delay, pre- 


the normal ; the larger abnormal pupil may then become 
smaller than its normal fellow. In all the cases that I 
have examined, and in a large majority of those reported 
by others, the pupil remained small for some seconds up 
to several minutes after the act of convergence had 
ceased ; rarely it begins to dilate again at once ; in both 
cases dilatation proceeds at an even slower rate than did 
contraction, so that many minutes may elapse before thé 
pupil regains its usual size. Sometimes accommodation 
is affected in the same way; it is noticed most often 
during relaxation ; after a near object is looked at some 
seconds elapse before distant objects become clear. I will 
not burden you with more details about this interesting 
phenomenon, but I must emphasize the points on which 
it differs from the true Argyll Robertson sign. It is most 
often unilateral ; the pupils vary in size from time to 
time ; they are never miotic ; the reaction to light, though 
absent to ordinary tests, is not really abolished ; the pupil 
dilates in the dark; the reaction on convergence is 





peculiar ;. accommodation, though normal in range, is 
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sometimes slow ; and prompt and full dilatation occurs 
with mydriatics. 

The cause of this phenomenon is unknown, and it is 
probably a manifestation of a disorder sui generis. Cer-. 
tainly the pupillary reactions differ essentially from those 
with which we are most familiar—namely, the Argyll 
Robertson phenomenon, fixed pupils, and ophthalmo- 
plegia interna. 
bilateral, the myotonic pupil 
typically small, the latter large; the one is always 
syphilitic in origin, the other never. Similar considera- 
tions distinguish it from fixed pupils and ophthalmoplegia 
interna. The iris of the myotonic pupil is not paralysed, 
and if the stimulus is intense enough or sufficiently pro- 
longed the pupil contracts through a range wider than 
the normal ; accommodation, too, may be slow, but the 
range is normal. The terms “‘ internal ophthalmoplegia ’ 
and “‘ iridoplegia ’’ that have been used in the titles of 
papers dealing with myotonic pupils are inapplicable and 


unilateral ; the first is 


confusing. 

Mr. Foster Moore, to whom I am greatly indebted, has 
seen about tweniy patients with myotonic pupils, and has 
allowed me to examine some of them. He applied the 
term ‘‘ non-luetic Argyll Robertson pupil ’’ to them, but 
is not satisfied with it. According to the view I am 
expressing here it is a contradiction in terms ; moreover, 
there are many other non-luetic spurious Argyll Robertson 
pupils than the one he has described. As we must use 
linguistic shorthand, ‘‘ myotonic ’’ pupil is perhaps the 
best name, but you should think of the word myotonic 
as being in inverted commas, because the reaction is not 
the same as the myotonic reaction in Thomsen’s disease. 
Its importance, whatever you choose to call it, is that 
it gives rise to an unfounded suspicion of syphilis. 

I might mention other non-luetic conditions in which 
the pupils react on convergence but not to light, but I 
think I have said enough to convince you that pupils 
conforming to this definition occur in many dissimilar 
disorders, and that this definition is of little value ; 
certainly it does not define what Argyll Robertson de- 
scribed. I hope, too, that your own experience will prove 
to you that the true Argyll Robertson pupil, as I have 
defined it, is, as near as may be in an imperfect world, 
an infallible sign of syphilis of the nervous system. 
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In an adult it is usually a simple matter to tell at a 
glance if a thyroglossal fistula is an old-standing one. 
Fistulas originating during infancy—they are rarely con- 
genital—have their orifices situated low down in_ the 
neck ; furthermore, the crescentic appearance of an old 
fistula is characteristic (Fig. 1, Special Plate). 


ANATOMICAL CONSIDERATIONS 

The thyroglossal tract extends from the isthmus of tiie 
thyroid gland to the foramen caecum. The ramifications 
of a fistula connected with this tract can often be 
demonstrated by injecting lipiodol prior to a lateral radio- 
gram, and the duct can sometimes be shown to pass 
right into the back of the tongue (Fig. 2, Special Plate). 
Unless the entire tract 1s removed, secreting epithelium 
is left behind, and after a short interval the fistula 
reappears (Fig. A). In the case of thyroglossal cysts the 
story of incomplete extirpation of the tract is much the 
same, for simple removal of the cyst is followed by a 
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fistula which continues to discharge. In a review 
thirty cases' of thyroglossal fistula I found that Seventeeg 
followed an operation for a thyroglossal cyst. 


OPERATIVE PROCEDURES 
Sistrunk’s method of ensuring that the whole tract 
is removed is an excellent one, which should be looked 
upon as the standard operation for dealing with these 
otherwise troublesome cases. It is only by completely 
eradicating the whole tract in every case of thyroglogsal 

















Fic. A.—Section of a thyroglossal fistula in the region 
of the hyoid bone, showing variations in the type of 
epithelium which lines the tract. (Section by Dr. P. QO, 


Ellison.) 
cyst as well as in every thyroglossal fistula that a perfect 
end-result may be confidently expected. The details of 
the operation are as follows. Through an elliptical trans- 
verse incision about the orifice, the tract is dissected 
up to the level of the hyoid bone. There is nothing to 
disturb the even tenor of the dissection up to this point. 
The body of the hyoid bone is then cleared on either 
side and divided on the left and the right so as to freea 
little more than a quarter of an inch of the centre of 
the bone, to which the tract is attached. Incidentally, 
even in a child, the hyoid is a tough little bone, and 
full-sized bone-cutting forceps are necessary to divide 
it cleanly. The wedge out of the nyoid is lifted up and 
the thyrohyoid membrane displayed. Dissection is now 
continued in the direction of the foramen caecum, but 
this time without attempting to isolate the duct 
(Fig. B). The tissues are cored through, allowing abouta 
third of an inch on every side of the duct. The foramen 
caecum lies upwards and backwards at an angle of 4 
degrees from the body of the hyoid bone (Fig. C), and it 
is along this line that we proceed until the cavity of the 
mouth is reached. This completes the dissection, and 
one lifts away en bloc the skin about the orifice of the 
tract ; the tract as far as the hyoid bone ; the centre d 
the body of the hyoid bone ; a disk of muscle from the 
mylohyoid muscle ; a disk of muscle from the geniohyoid 
muscle ; a tubular portion of the very heart of tht 
geniohyogiossi muscles, and the foramen caecum. 

Within this vermiform length of tissues, a seemingly 
sorry prize for so much labour, lies every secreting cé 
of the thyroglossal tract. Nothing short of this radi 
extirpation will guard against recurrence. 
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RECONSTRUCTION 

The geniohyoglossi are brought together with sutures, 

re being taken that the first stitch completely shuts the 

ps ning into the mouth. The tissues about the hyoid 

ae are approximated, but there is no necessity to 

cnet to bring the cut edges of the bone together. A 
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Case IIT 

Mrs. S., aged 28. At the age of 7 a thyroglossal cyst had 
been operated upon and a fistula resulted. Three further 
operations were performed in her _ girlhood—apparently 
local excision of the area. or incision during the acute 
attacks of inflammation. For the previous nine months, she 
stated, the fistula (Fig. 1, Special Plate) had leaked con- 
tinuously. Sistrunk’s operation was performed, a second 
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transverse skin incision being made at the level of the 
hyoid bone. Intratracheal ether was given in this 
case, and I formed the opinion that it is the best 
anaesthetic for the operation. 


It is interesting to note that no disability follows 
removal of the centre of the hyoid bone. Within 
forty-eight hours the patient is able to protrude the 
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Fic. B.—The dissection nearing completion. 


small drainage tube is inserted and the skin closed, 
mainly with Van Herff’s clips, which in my experience 
is better than any other method of approximating the 
skin, as it gives the most satisfactory scar. 

When the tract is a long one, as when the orifice is 
situated at some distance below the hyoid bone, the 
operation is considerably facilitated by making a second 
transverse skin incision above the first. For instance, in 
Case 11 (see below) the fistula was dissected out until 
the hyoid bone was reached, then a second skin incision 
was made at this level, and the dissected tract threaded 
through from the lower to the upper level, after which 
the dissection was begun anew. 


TurEE Cases OF THYROGLOSSAL FISTULA TREATED BY 
SISTRUNK’S OPERATION 
CasE I 

A married woman of 31 had a thyroglossal cyst excised 
at the age of 14. Shortly afterwards a fistula appeared in 
the region of the hyoid bone. Two years later the fistula 
was excised, but no sooner had the stitches been removed 
than excretion commenced to issue from the centre of the 
wound. For fifteen years the fistula continued to discharge, 
and she wore a little pad to absorb the moisture. Recurrent 
attacks of inflammation occurred at varying intervals. She 
presented herself as an out-patient during one of these 
attacks. After the inflammation had subsided, the indurated 
scar of the previous operations was excised and Sistrunk’s 
operation performed. ‘The result was highly satisfactory. 


Case II 

A schoolgirl, aged 12, came to me with a history that one 
year previously a thyroglossal cyst had been excised from 
below the hyoid bone. Almost at once a fistula developed 
just below the hyoid bone. Repeated attacks of inflamma- 
tion had occurred during the past few months. Sistrunk’s 
operation was performed. The wound healed well. On 
inquiry twelve months later it was reported that the wound 
had healed perfectly. 








Fic. C.—The path of the dissection after passing 
the hyoid. 
tongue normally and to swallow without pain. The body 
of the hyoid bone apparently regenerates, for in one of my 
cases one year after Sistrunk’s operation had been per- 
formed for a thyroglossal cyst a radiogram showed the 
hyoid bone intact. 
REFERENCE 
1 Bailey, Hamilton: Brachial Cysts, 1929. 





PREVENTABLE DENTAL DEFORMITIES * 
BY 
R. H. McKEAG, M.B., B.Cu., B.DeEnt.Sc. 
(With Special Plate) 


The dental surgeon is called upon to correct rather thar 
to prevent malpositions of the teeth. So often does this 
occur that the accepted classifications of mal-occlusion, 
or abnormal relationship of the teeth, ignore the cause 


‘entirely, and are framed to facilitate treatment. By the 


time the dentist sees the patient it is usually the case 
that the mere removal of the cause is insufficient to bring 
about a cure, and indeed often the original cause has itself 
disappeared by then. 

On investigating the subject I was amazed to find that 
the vast majority of orthodontic cases in my practice 
could have been prevented had the defect been noticed 
at an early stage by someone having the necessary know- 
ledge and authority. I am therefore proposing to put 
before you the main causes of preventable dental 
deformity, and to illustrate some of the results following 
neglect of simple precautions. The models which I ask 





* A paper read at a meeting of the Bath and Bristol Branch 
of the British Medical Association in conjunction with the Bristol 
and District Section of the British Dental Association. 
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you to examine are not those of particularly bad cases, 
but no exaggeration is required to demonstrate the 
deformities which occur. They are all from patients in 
my own practice seen within the last few months. There 
is no need to dwell on the ill effects of the deformities 
on the child’s physical and mental welfare. 


MOUTH-BREATHING 

The first important cause of deformity mouth- 
breathing, which may be due to habit or to some tem- 
porary or permanent obstruction to nasal respiration. It 
is most necessary to distinguish between habit, probably 
formed during a temporary obstruction due to catarrh, 
and one of the more permanent partial obstructions which 
come into the domain of the nose and throat specialist. 
My rough-and-ready method of differentiation is to tell 
the child to keep his mouth tightly closed and to jump on 
and off a low hassock a number of times. If the child 
can do this exercise with the mouth closed for a reasonable 
space of time I am convinced that there is no obstruction. 
If not, I advise a visit to the doctor. I admit that this 
test takes no account of defective heart or lungs, but these 
are as much outside of the dentist’s province as are 
adenoids or a deflected nasal septum. Where no obstruc- 
tion to normal breathing is present the child should be en- 
couraged to breathe through the nose, and the parent can 
give gentle reminders when necessary. If this is insuffi- 
cient to break the habit, the dentist can make a light 
vulcanite plate to be worn at night, fitting in front of 
the incisors and behind the lips. 

The commonest type of deformity resulting from mouth- 
breathing shows a narrow, high upper arch, protruding 
upper incisors, and a receding chin, and is often followed 
by serious periodontal disease of the lower incisors, and 
later of the upper ones also. The normal negative 
pressure in the mouth being lost, the palate develops in 
an upward instead of a horizontal direction, and conse- 
quently narrowing or lack of development of the nasal 
air passages occurs. When this bony change has taken 
place the removal of the original obstruction does not 
effect a cure, as another obstruction has taken its place. 


1S 


It is thus of the greatest importance that enlarged 
tonsils and adenoids should be removed at the earliest 


possible moment. 

Mouth-breathing associated with inflammation of the 
tonsils may produce a rarer but more disfiguring condition 
in which the lower teeth come outside the upper, and the 
child has a ‘‘ bulldog ’’ appearance. The reason for this 
is somewhat obscure, but it seems that the tongue and 
lower jaw are pulled forward by the muscles to avoid 
pressure on the inflamed tonsils by the posterior part of 
the mandible and the palatoglossus muscle, which is 
attached to the side of the tongue and forms the anterior 
part of the fauces. The anterior relationship of the lower 
jaw, if maintained for some time, becomes fixed by the 
interlocking of the cusps of the teeth. 


THUMB-SUCKING, LIP-BITING, AND TONGUE-BITING 

Thumb-sucking, and, to a lesser degree, lip-biting and 
tongue-biting, are responsible for another large group of 
deformities. In these the action is purely mechanical 
and easily followed. Thumb-sucking produces a splaying 
forward of the upper front teeth, and gives the unfortunate 
child a vacant appearance, which is a perpetual and 
dreadful handicap in his life. Lip-biting is very common, 


and may be associated with tongue-biting ; the latter by 
itself usually causes a gap between the upper and lower 
front teeth, but the child may habitually keep the tongue 
between the back teeth 
one or other side, with 
teeth on that side. 


of the upper and lower jaws on 
a resultant displacement of the 
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PREMATURE Loss OF TEETH 

The third main group is caused by the premature Jos 
of teeth, either deciduous or permanent. When the tem, 
porary teeth are lost early through decay, or from aj 
other cause, the growth of the jaw is arrested an 
crowding of the permanent teeth follows. This Crowding 
not only produces mal-occlusion and the consecueny 
lessening of chewing and biting power, but it renders th 
teeth much more liable to decay, as the great natu 
cleanser of the mouth, the tongue, is obstructed in jt 
work, and corners and angles in which food may lodge 
and decompose are provided. Even now there ap 
hundreds of thousands of parents who firmly believe tha 
the loss of the milk teeth is unimportant, because they wij 
be followed by the second set. The proper growth of the 
jaws is to a very great extent dependent on the presence 
of the teeth. Where a temporary molar is lost on ope 
side before its time, the permanent molar in its growth 
drifts into the space provided, and_ the permanent 
bicuspid, which should occupy the position of the 
deciduous molar, is crowded out of the line. The bone of 
the jaw develops less than on the side where the deciduoys 
teeth have been retained until the permanent teeth unde 
them are ready to erupt. 

The loss of the lower first permanent molars, and ofte, 
the upper ones also, at an early age is extremely common, 
These teeth erupt when the child is about 6 years dd, 
and are not noticed as permanent teeth by the parents, 
as none of the temporary teeth are shed until a yea 
later, and the temporary molars are not shed until the 
child 10 or 11. These first permanent molars ar 
especially lable to decay for a variety of causes. They 
have deep furrows on the face of the crown which trap 
food, and these furrows are often badly calcified. Their 
calcification takes place during the first two years of 
extrauterine life ; the newly born baby does not always 
take to its food at once, nor is the process of weaning 
always unattended by digestive troubles. The eruption 
of the deciduous teeth also is, on occasions, a source 
of interruption to the steady flow of nutriment to the 
calcifying teeth. The loss of the lower first permanent 
molars results in a falling back of the lower front teeth, 
which is extremely difficult and often impossible to cure 
The lower lip then has room to get behind the upper front 
teeth and pushes them out, the result being a_ greater 
deformity than even that caused by thumb-sucking. 


is 


OTHER CAUSES OF DEFORMITY 

I purposely avoid mention of direct damage done in the 
mouth by the surgeon—namely, in certain operations for 
cleft palate-—as this is always, I am sure, unavoidable, but 
there is one slight surgical operation which might with 
advantage be performed more frequently by any doctor 
who happens to notice the condition. I refer to the 
cutting of the frenum of the upper lip when this 3 
attached too low down on the alveolus. When this 
happens and is unremedied the two central incisors aft 
unduly separated. 

Another cause, or contributory cause, of dental 
deformity is lack of muscular development of the tongue 
and lips. The position of the teeth is controlled mud 
more than was formerly thought to be the case 
muscular action. This should be borne in mind whe 
deciding on the time and method for hare-lip operations. 

. 

SUMMARY 

Mouth-breathing, whatever its cause, can often be noted 
and steps taken to cure it by the doctor, but this mut 
be done at an early stage. Similarly, thumb-sucking 
lip-biting, and tongue-biting can be investigated by tii 
doctor, and the parents warned of the probable cons 
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quences. There is no need to emphasize the necessity for | 


care in the feeding of the mother and young child. Milk | 
and cod-liver oil help to produce well-calcified teeth. Hard | 
food develops the jaws, and allows room for the full | 
complement of thirty-two teeth. Apples and other fruit 
cleanse the teeth from acid-producing carbohydrates. 
Should decay occur, whether it be in deciduous or in 
permanent teeth, the sooner the child is brought to the 
dentist the better. It is far easier for the medical pro- 
fession than for the dentists to educate the public and 
stamp out the wicked fallacy that the first teeth do not | 
matter much. | 

The advent of the specialist has robbed us to some | 
extent of the family doctor who cared for his patients 
from the cradle to the grave, and whose advice was as | 
freely given to avoid disease and deformity as to effect | 
a cure when they were present ; but even now there are | 
many opportunities in which a few timely words from | 
the doctor could save his patients from many of the 
deformities of mal-occlusion, which are very real, and none 
the less serious because they are so common. 
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SEPTIC THROMBOSIS OF THE LATERAL SINUS 





Septic thrombosis of the lateral sinus is rare in child- | 


hood. 


In a series of 500 consecutive cases of middle-ear 


suppuration (reported by one of us'), including 80 cases ' 
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An Unusuat Case OF THROMBO-PHLEBITIS OF THE 
LATERAL SINUS 

E. G., aged 8, was the youngest child of a family of six, 
and had always been healthy until she had scarlet fever in 
April, 1929. She then had discharge from the left ear, 
which continued off and on afterwards. Adenoids and tonsils 
were removed in February, 1930. Eight days before admis- 
sion to hospital she was seized with vomiting, headache, and 
fever. The family doctor treated this as gastric influenza, 
which was prevalent in the district. The vomiting abated, 
but the headache continued, and the day before admission 
she had a temperature of 101° F. and a severe rigor, during 
which she was cyanosed and had a feeble pulse. Absence of 
ear discharge and of mastoid tenderness was remarked upon 
by the doctor. Admitted to Meikleham ward, September 24th, 
1930. 

September 24th, 1930.—Patient has vomited once since 
admission, is very drowsy, and resents being moved. Pupils 
both equally dilated. Knee-jerks feeble. No ankle-clonus or 
Babinski. Slight stiffness of neck muscles on making passive 
movement. Glands on left side of neck behind angle of jaw 
slightly enlarged and ‘tender. A little fetid sticky pus in left 
ear. Tympanic membrane not clearly visible, but seems to 
show large central perforation. No mastoid tenderness, 
swelling, or oedema. On account of tenderness in neck and 
rigor, septic sinus thrombosis suspected and operation advised. 

First Operation, September 24th (9 p.m.)—Under ether 
anaesthesia usual mastoid incision was made, and prolonged 
downwards along anterior border of sterno-mastoid muscle. 
Superficial tissues appeared normal. On removing outer mastoid 
wall, black fetid fluid escaped. Sinus found to be collapsed, 
with greenish, sloughy appearance, extending from knee of 
sinus to jugular bulb, which was also full of fetid black fluid. 
Upper end of sinus exposed until healthy blue wall seen. 
Bled freely on opening here. Llodoform worsted packing 
inserted. Internal jugular vein ligatured in neck with some 
difficulty, owing to small dense mass of lymphatic glands. 
Vein was washed through from above with saline, dislodging 
dark turbid fluid and a little clot. This fluid was afterwards 
found to contain Streptococcus haemolyticus in pure culture. 
Tube left in upper end of jugular vein in neck. Radical 
mastoid completed, but no plastic treatment of meatus 
White caseous material filled the tympanum. No ossicles 


found. .Bipp applied and wound loosely packed without 
stitching. 
September 25th.—Vomited once this morning. No rigor. 


Is dull and listless. 
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of acute mastoiditis, there were only two cases of septic | 


sinus thrombosis. The mortality of this complication 
of middle-ear suppuration at all ages is said to be at 
least 50 per cent. in spite of early operation, and in 
children it is probably more fatal than in adults. At the 
Royal Hospital for Sick Children, Edinburgh, where 
150 to 200 new cases of middle-ear suppuration are treated 
annually, there have been only five cases of sinus 
thrombosis during the past three years. 
was a boy aged 11 years, and the other four were girls, 
aged 6, 8 (two cases), and 9 years. Three of the patients 
died and two recovered. Brief notes of each case are 
given at the end of this paper. The child whose 
clinical history we are about to relate recovered after 
a long and tedious illness. Her case presented such 
unusual features that we decided to place it on record. 


One patient | 





September 26th.—KRigor this afternoon, with rise of 
temperature to 103°. Pulse more rapid (128). Collosol 
manganese (1/2 c.cm.) given intravenously. (This was 


continued daily for a week.) 

October Ist.—Oscillations of temperature each day since last 
note, but no rigors. General appearance a little better. Packing 
removed from upper end of sinus, and a drachm of dark pus 
evacuated. Syringed through from bulb to lower wound in 
neck; fetid pus. Tube reintroduced into jugular vein. 

October 2nd.—Not looking so well. Two rigors. Tempera- 
ture 104° to 105°. It was therefore thought advisable to 
investigate the upper end of the sinus. 

Second Operation, October 2nd.—Scalp incision prolonged 
backwards. Bone removed over sinus, when it was found 
that the thrombosis had extended to within half an inch of 
torcular end. Sinus opened and clot turned out. Free 
bleeding obtained from upper end, which was plugged with 
iodoform worsted. Syringed with saline from jugular in neck 
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to jugular bulb in mastoid wound, dislodging some pus. 
Eusol dressings. 

October 4th.—Patient looks very pale and ill. 
plaint of pain in groin over right hip-joint. 
has risen to 105°. 

October 5th.—Packing in sinus loosened, free 
Temperature 103° to 104°, remained up continuously. 
very ill—so ill that operation on hip is not advised. 

October 8th.—Still has slight rigor every night, and is 
extremely ill, though wound appears healthy and is now 
granulating. As the symptoms suggested continued throm- 
bosis it was decided to explore lower end of jugular, which 
had been ligatured in neck, before incising hip-joint. 

Third Operation, October 8th.—Ethyl chloride and ether 
Jugular explored and tied lower down, but no 
After operation patient collapsed and was 
Rallied a little after pituitrin 


First com- 
Temperature 


bleeding. 
Looks 


anaesthesia. 
thrombosis found. 
almost pulseless ; cyanosed. 
had been injected. 

October 9th.—Oedema of right eye ; eyelid tense and eye 
quite closed. Pulse feeble, and child obviously extremely ill. 

October 10th.—Oedema of eye worse, and also oedema of 
right side of face, but not of scalp. Blood transfusion, 
5 p.m., 150 c.cm. of citrated blood from brother, aged 24, 
into vein in left ankle. At 8 p.m. temperature rose to almost 
106°, but no rigor or perspiration. 

October 12th.—Oedema of scalp, all over vertex, worse on 
right side, extending to right side of face. Right eye closed, 
lid very tense. Left eve partly closed. 

Fourth Operation, October 13th.—Gas and oxygen. The 
condition of the hip, which had been overshadowed by the 
other symptoms, became worse and demanded attention. 
Abscess in right hip incised and drained by incision above 
trochanter. About half a pint of foul-smelling pus evacuated. 

October 14th.—Packing removed from upper end of sinus, 
which did not bleed, but was apparently healthy. Tempera- 
ture 100° to 102°. 

October 16th.—Adexolin capsules (two-hourly for twenty- 
four hours) were given for three days, but they were dis- 
continued as they appeared to cause nausea. 


October 18th.—General condition slightly better. Taking 
food well. Wound clean and granulating. Scalp - still 
oedematous. Right eye closed, left partly. Hip draining 


well ; still considerable discharge of pus. Child much wasted. 
Temperature still 100° to 1029. 

October 19th.—less cedema. Mainly 
Right eye can be slightly opened now. 

October 20th.—Radiogram taken (Fig. 1, Special Plate), 
and upper femoral epiphysis found to be separated. (Child 
had been too ill to be moved.) ‘‘ Put up’’ in double abduc- 
tion with extension. 


now on vertex. 


October 22nd.—General condition much better. Taking 
food well. Less drowsy ; mentally bright. Colour better. 


Oedema of vertex less, and right eve only slightly swollen. 

October 26th.—Ocdema almost gone. Temperature 100°. 
Tongue clean. General appearance improved, though patient 
very much wasted. Dr. Sinclair double — optic 
neuritis. 

November 4th.—Rather worse last few days and tempera- 
ture higher. Profuse foul discharge from abscess of hip. 

Fifth Operation, November 4th.—Gas and oxygen anaes- 
thesia. Exploration of hip-joint through an anterior incision 
and removal of head of femur, which was Iving locse in abscess 


reports 


cavity. 

November 12th.—General condition not so good. Pulse 
feeble. Extremety wasted and pale. Mastoid wound quite 
clean and healing. Hip abscess discharging profusely. 

Sixth Operation, November 12th.—Gas and oxygen. The 
hip-joint again explored, and various pockets found tracking 
down among adductors of thigh. Through-and-through 
drainage was established from joint to inner side of thigh. 

November 13th.—Blood transfusion from brother, 150 c.cm. 
citrated blood. 

November 14th.—Slight oedema of vertex. 

November 20th.—Much less discharge from hip. Mastoid 
Still variations of temperature, 98° (morning) 
Pulse rather rapid, 160 or less. 


wound clean. 
to 102° (6 p.m.). 


December 3rd.—Temperature now nearer normal, seldom 
above 100°. The extensive mastoid wound is healing and 


now quite superficial. Still a good deal of discharge from hip. 
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January 3rd, 1931,—Temperature has been normal for ten 
days. X-ray shows commencing ankylosis of hip in abducted 
position. Mastoid wound healed ; slight meatal discharge 





Hip still discharging. General condition greatly improved, 
_ January 10th.—Dr. Sinclair reports that there is now no 
sign of optic neuritis. 
March 6th.—Slow convalescence followed date of last note 
interrupted by occasional evening rise of temperature. By 
February the hip wounds had healed and the joint was 
immobilized in a plaster case. 

March 25th.-—For the past fortnight has had swelling of 
right side of neck, which was mainly in parotid region to 
begin with, and the appearance strongly suggested mumps, 
but recently has softened and formed an abscess, which js 
now obviously an abscess of the carotid chain of cervical 
glands. 

Seventh Operation, March 25th.—Abscess opened _ just 
anterior to sterno-mastoid, at cricoid level, and one ounce 
of thick blood-stained pus evacuated. Rapid healing followed, 

March 31st.—Plaster removed. X-ray plate (Fig. 9, 
Special Plate) shows bony ankylosis in good position with 
comparatively little shortening. 

Progress.—The subsequent recovery of the patient was un- 
eventful. Early in April, 1931, she was allowed to get up, 
and soon regained the power of walking, though naturally this 
was a difficult matter at first. Her general health improved 
steadily, and at the end of the month she was allowed to 
return home. 

COMMENTARY ON THE CASE 

We do not propose to give an account of septic sinus 
thrombosis, or to repeat the facts which may be found in 
any textbook of otology. There are, however, certain 
features of the above case which call for special comment. 

Diagnosis 

This is often a difficult matter in the absence of definite 
ear symptoms, and the liability to error increases during 
an influenza epidemic, as the general symptoms: may 
exactly correspond to those of a certain type of influenza. 
One cannot too strongly insist upon the routine examina 
tion of the tympanic membranes in all sick children. 
The otoscope is as essential as the stethoscope in paediatric 
practice. The characteristic rigors are not always present 
in children, although the ‘‘ alpine peak ’’ temperature 
chart is a constant phenomenon, if the temperature is 
taken at regular frequent intervals. In the present case 
the rigors were unaccompanied by the profuse perspira- 
tion noticed in adult patients. The tenderness of the 
neck and sensation (on palpation) of a cord in the neck 
is caused by the enlarged glands rather than by the 
thrombosed vein. Sometimes, as in the case we have 
reported, there may be no obvious discharge from the 
ear, and the otitis may be revealed only by careful 
inspection. 


Extension of the Thrombo-phlebitis 

Persistence of the rigors and high temperature after the 
first operation necessitated a second exposure of the sinus 
eight days later, when it was found that the septic 
process had extended upwards. This is not uncommon, 
and as a rule it is found that the extension of infection 
affects the upper end of the sinus rather than the lower 
end of the jugular vein. In the present case, even after 
the upward extension had been dealt with, the symptoms 
continued. At this stage the child was extremely ill, and 
it was difficult to determine whether the arthritis of the 
hip-joint was responsible for the high temperature and 
rigors. Jt was decided to examine the jugular vein ; this 
proved to be healthy. A few days later the patient 
rallied slightly, and a large abscess of the hip was opened. 
With a view to minimizing the risk of an upward exten- 
sion of the thrombo-phlebitis, which may, as in_ the 
present case, demand a second operation, we suggest the 
following modification of technique. Instead of following 
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the thrombosed_ vessel upwards until healthy tissue is 
reached and then introducing packing through an infected 
tract, the reverse procedure should be adopted. Thus, 
pefore opening the sinus it should be traced backwards 
until an area of healthy dural wall is exposed. A small 
incision is made here, and packing is introduced so as to 
check the haemorrhage and to occlude the sinus, and 
then the infected vessel is slit open and treated in the 


usual manner. 





Oedema of Face and Scalp. 

The day after the third operation (re-ligation of 
jugular) there appeared a massive oedema of the face and 
evelids on the right (opposite) side. Within two days 
this had extended all over the scalp, which presented a 
curious appearance, as though the child were wearing 
a cap; this oedema persisted for ten days, and then 
gradually disappeared. The phenomenon is difficult to 
explain, and still more puzzling is the question why the 
eyelid of the side opposite to the ear lesion should have 
become so swollen. There was no protrusion of the eye- 
ball and no chemosis. We have failed to find any 
similar case recorded in the literature of sinus thrombosis. 
The oedema of the vertex. reappeared after the second 
plood transfusion, but lasted only for a few days. 


Metastatic Infection of the Hip-joint 

The hip is the joint most frequently involved when 
metastatic arthritis follows thrombosis of the lateral sinus, 
the infection commencing as an osteomyelitis of the neck 
of the femur, and almost immediately infecting the joint 
cavity. The hip infection is liable to be of the ‘‘ quiet ”’ 
variety met with in cases of multiple osteomyelitis, the 
arthritis developing insidiously, and causing few symptoms 


until destruction is well advanced. This fact is well 
worth remembering in all cases of septic thrombo- 


phlebitis, in order that regular examination of the joints 
may be carried out, and the joint lesion diagnosed at an 
early stage. 

The result of an arthritis such as this varies with the 
age of the patient. In older children—for example, the 
patient under discussion—the upper epiphysis of the femur 
is very apt to separate, and requires removal as a 
sequestrum before healing will occur. <A firm bony 
ankylosis results, and if this happens in a position of 
abduction an excellent functional result may be expected. 
In younger children, however, where the head and neck 
of the femur are largely composed of cartilage, a dorsal 
dislocation of the hip is apt te take place. The head 
and neck of the femur then frequently absorb, irrespective 
of whether the dislocation has been reduced or not, and 
the child is left with considerable shortening, a fibrous 
ankylosis, or even a complete false joint. In these cases 
function is likely to be rather poorer, and chronic osteéo- 
arthritic changes may supervene in the false joint when 
the patient reaches adult years. 


Effect of Blood Transfusion 

The patient was transfused with 150 c.cm. of blood 
from her brother on October 10th, and again on November 
13th. On each occasion the transfusion appeared to be 
followed by definite improvement in the patient’s con- 
dition. The bloods of donor and recipient were matched 
directly against cach other, and the ordinary citrate 
method was employed. It is our experience that blood 
transfusion, whether of citrated blood, whole blood, or of 
so-called ‘‘ immune ’”’ blood, is of doubtful value in the 
treatment of acute septicaemic or pyaemic conditions. 
If, however, the patient survives for a period of some 
weeks, a progressive secondary anaemia develops, and at 
this stage transfusion appears to raise the patient’s power 








of overcoming the infection. Repeated transfusions of 
small quantities of blood are of more benefit than a large 
quantity on one occasion. We cannot be so dogmatic 
in regard to the administration of concentrated vitamins 
(adexolin or radiostoleum) or of collosol manganese, 
although those remedies deserve further trial in similar 
cases. The intramuscular injection of blood from a donor 
in 10 c.cm. doses is another form of treatment which has 
been recommended, and which was employed in one of 
the cases related betow, unfortunately with little effect. 


Psychic Phenomena 
It is worth while recording that throughout the severe 
illness the child preserved a happy and_ hopeful 
demeanour, complacently and invariably replying with 
the word ‘‘ Better ’’ when asked how she was feeling. 
May not this mental outlook have assisted her to recover? 


Four OTHER Cases OF Sinus THROMBOSIS IN 
CHILDREN 

The following brief notes of similar cases observed at 
the Royal Hospital for Sick Children during the past 
three years are appended in order to complete the record. 
Curiously enough, no case of ‘‘ aural bacteriaemia ’ 
without sinus thrombosis has come under our notice. 
During the same period three cases of perisinus abscess 
and one case of cavernous sinus thrombosis have been 
seen by us. In none of the cases of perisinus abscess 
did the sinus appear to be thrombosed ; in no case was it 
opened ; all three patients recovered. 


, 


Case I 

Lilias L., aged 8, had discharge from the left ear for six 
months. For three days prior to coming to hospital she 
suffered from headache, vomiting, and drowsiness, and the day 
before admission she had a rigor. Profuse thin purulent 
discharge from left ear, large central perforation of tympanic 
membrane, no mastoid tenderness or oedema. At operation 
fetid greenish pus was found in antrum and cells. The 
lateral sinus was collapsed, and covered with greenish exudate. 
It contained a clot extending from the knee to the jugular 
bulb. The usual operation was completed, and the jugular 
vein was ligatured. Pus contained streptococci. The child 
rallied next day, and had no further rigor or rise of tempera- 
ture, but died suddenly two days after operation. Post- 
mortem examination revealed toxic changes in all organs. 
No meningitis. No cerebral abscess. 


Case II 

Jean McS., aged 9, had pain in her left ear five days before 
admission, and a day later profuse discharge from ear. The 
pain continued, and the temperature rose to 102° or 1039 
each night. Vomiting and restlessness. No rigor. Mastoid 
oedema and tenderness. Prominence of posterior wall of 
meatus, which was almost occluded. At operation, no super- 
ficial On removing cortex, a cavity the size of a 
hazel nut was entered, containing thin, greenish, very offen- 
sive fluid. The antrum contained this fluid, and 
little caseous pus. The lateral sinus lay bare in the inner 
wall of the cavity, but was of healthy blue appearance. The 
lower part, however, was covered with granulations,.and was 
unduly firm to the touch. It was therefore opened, and, 
although the upper end bled freely, the lower end was 
occluded by a large blood clot which appeared to extend 
upwards from the jugular bulb. The clot was removed. 
The jugular vein was ligatured in the neck, and although it 
contained no blood clot, it was found impossible to syringe 
through from the bulb in the neck towards the upper end of 
the jugular vein. The temperature remained at 100° to 1029, 
and there was not much improvement following operation. 
Collosol argentum (1/2 c.cm.) was injected intravenously each 
day, but this had little or no effect. No blood transfusion 
was practised. The child never rallied, and died eight days 
later. No post-mortem examination. 


abscess. 


also'a 











Case III 

Margaret T., aged 6, had suffered occasionally from earache 
prior to removal of tonsils and adenoids. A month after the 
operation, severe earache in left ear. Left tympanic membrane 
was red and bulging, and was therefore incised. The ear 
discharged freely, but pain continued and was accompanied 
by rise of temperature to 100° each afternoon, falling to 
normal in morning. No rigors. Mastoidectomy revealed 
a little muco-pus in cells and antrum, and also swollen red 
mucosa. Lateral sinus was exposed, and, although it 
appeared healthy, was incised ; it bled freely and contained 
no clot, althoagh the wall was thicker than is usual. As the 
lower end did not bleed, after packing off the upper end the 
jugular vein was ligatured in the neck. The case was regarded 
as a thrombosis of the jugular bulb. Notwithstanding those 
measures, the daily rise of temperature continued. It was 
unaccompanied by rigor or perspiration. A week later the 
Jateral sinus was more freely exposed, and the upper end was 
found to be inflamed and thrombosed to within half an inch 
of the torcular. Indeed, the packing introduced above the 
clot projected into the torcular. Only slight improvement 
followed, and the septicaemic symptoms continued until the 
child died a month later. Immuno-transfusion of 250 c.cm. 
of blood from the father had no effect. On two occasions 
10 c.cm. of blood from the father was injected intra- 
muscularly, and the first of these injections was followed by 
a temperature of 105° and rigor on three successive days. 
Then the temperature fell to 100°, and remained at 100° to 
102°, as it had averaged throughout the illness. Although the 
child was extremely ill during the five weeks, death was more 
sudden than was expected. No post-mortem examination. 
But for the discovery of a septic thrombus at a higher level 
than usual, the case would have been regarded as a primary 
‘‘ aural bacteriaemia.’’ 


Case IV 

Peter W., aged 11, had pain in both ears, followed two 
days later by discharge of pus, which ceased after a week. 
Then he complained of acute pain in the back of the neck, 
which continued for four weeks, and became more acute. He 
was then admitted to hospital, when it was noticed that the 
back of the neck was swollen and very tender on the left 
side. The swelling was well behind the mastoid region. Both 
tympanic membranes were of normal appearance. Tempera- 
ture 100°. The only abnormality of the nervous system was 
double optic neuritis. Mr. Dott determined to explore the 
cerebellum. A large abscess was discovered among the sub- 
occipital muscles. Streptococci were cultivated from the pus. 
There was no lesion of the cerebellum, but on exposing the 
lateral sinus from the posterior aspect it was found to be 
dilated and of yellow colour, though the outer durai surface 
was smooth. A needle was introduced, ana some thin pus 
was withdrawn. The sinus was then opened and the pus 
evacuated. The abscess was found to extend within the sinus 
for a distance of 1} inches, but the limiting clot at either ena 
vas not disturbed, as there had been no symptom indicative 
of sinus infection. A steady convalescence followed, and the 
optic neuritis disappeared. We are indebted to Mr. Dott for 
permission to refer to this unusual case, which wil! be reported 
more fully elsewhere. 


COMMENTARY 

Cases 1 and 3i presented no unusual phenomena. Case 
mI may have been a case of aural bacteriaemia_ or 
septicaemia, in which event the operation of opening the 
sinus and ligaturing the jugular was ill-advised, although 
it appears more probable that a partial thrombus was 
present ali the time, at a higher tevei than usuai. Case Iv 
was rather remarkable, and the sinus condition, which 
consistec of a collection of pus within the vessel between 
two limiting clots, might have been entirely overlooked 
if the optic neuritis had escaped discovery. It  illus- 
trates the importance of complete and thorough investi- 
gation of al! cases in which intracranial complications are 
suspected. 
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TWO CASES OF LINDAU’S DISEASE 


BY 


W. T. COLLIER, M.C., M.D., M.R.C.P. 


ASSISTANT PATHOLOGIST AND HONORARY ASSISTANT PHYSICIAN, 
RADCLIFFE INFIRMARY, OXFORD 


(With Special Plate) 


The syndrome known as Lindau’s disease is now fairly 
familiar, as, apart from Lindau’s original description! 
cases are described by Cushing and Bailey in their book 
on blood-vessel tumours of the brain,? and our presen} 
knowledge has been reviewed at a recent meeting of the 
Royal Society of Medicine.* 

The essential lesion in the disease is a vascular, neo 
plastic tumour of the central nervous system, termed 
by Cushing and Bailey a haemangio-blastoma, in contra. 
distinction to the angiomatous malformations ; the former 
is composed solely of mesodermal tissue, while the latte 
can be shown to contain compressed nerve tissue. The 
tumour may be either solid and encapsuled or partly 
cystic ; in the latter case it usually forms a single larg 
cyst with a small mural nodule of tumour tissue. Both 
types are represented in the two cases described beloy, 
Microscopically it consists of more or less well-formed 
blood channels and spaces, separated by closely packed 
endothelial cells. Cyst formation appears to be of the 
nature of an exudation rather than a simple degeneration, 
The tumour is almost unknown above the tentorium, 
is most common in the cerebellum, and occurs occasion 
ally in the medulla and spinal cord. 

Associated with the primary lesion there may be angio. 
mata of the retina and malformations or tumours of the 
abdomina! organs, as cysts of the pancreas and kidney, 
hypernephromata, etc. The importance of a coincidental 
angioma of the retina les in the fact that only when 
this occurs is a pre-operative diagnosis likely to be 
possible. 

The condition is stated to be familial in about 20 per 
cent. of cases of the primary lesion, though only a small 
proportion of these have the associated lesions charac- 
teristic of Lindau’s disease. 


Case I 

A girl, aged 16, was first seen in the out-patient department 
in October, 1928, having been sent up as_ suffering from 
albuminuric retinitis. She had papilloedema of both eyes, 
and her urine contained a Jarge amount of albumin. ; 

The history was that for two to three years she had suffered 
from severe intermittent headaches, chiefly over the left eye, 
lasting one to two hours. The headaches were usually pre 
ceded by some quivering of the visual image, and she some 
times saw what she described as a bright gold dot. She 
also suffered from nausea and occasional vomiting at irregular 
times, and not necessarily related to the headaches. One 
sister had died of Friedreich’s ataxy, and ancther sistet 
suffered from similar migrainous headaches. 

She was a thin but healthy-looking high-coloured git, 
and rmething abnormal was found in the nervous, cardio 
vascular, or excretory systems during her stay in hospital 
(November, 1928). The urine was albumin-free ; _ blood 
pressure 115/70; blood urca=40 mg. It was subsequently 
discovered that the albuminuria was of the orthostatic type! 
the urine was albumin-free on rising, but half solid on boiling 
during the latter part of the day after she had been "p 
and about. 

Her eyes were examined by Mr. Adams shortly before het 
discharge (November 26th, 1928). He reported as follows: 
‘* Right eve: Disk is still very rosy, margin ill-defined, with 
much striation of nerve fibres, and also slight ocdema around, 
especially below. Left eye: Condition of disk very similar, 
but more marked than the right one. There is just a slight 
amount of swelling ; the oedema is most marked above an 
below the disk. The whole condition seems to be subsiding, 
and does not now suggest albuminuric retinitis.’’ In Apzil, 
1929, Mr. Adams reported: ‘‘ Both disks focus to +4 D. 
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The left disk seems to have the greater neuritis of the two. 
There are many white flecks on the disk (? oedema). There 
are a few similar flecks on the lower nasal quadrant of the 
right disk. No haemorrhage in either eye. 

She was readmitted in October, 1929, for decompression, 
as her sight was becoming endangered. The headaches had 
ceased, but for the past three to four months she had com- 
plained of pain behind the eyes. She said that she saw 
things surrounded by a mist, and occasionally went quite 
plind for a short time. The left eye was worse than the 
right. She still had occasional vomiting in the morning, and 
slight giddiness. 

There were still no abnormal physical signs in the examina- 
tion of the nervous system, except that the right abdominal 
reflex. Was brisker than the left. There was no albumin in 
her urine on admission. A left subtemporal decompression 
was performed on October 8th. She developed  broncho- 
pneumonia, and died on October 12th. Two days after the 
operation the urine contained a considerable amount of 
albumin, with hyaline casts in moderate numbers. 

Post-mortem Examination.—In addition to general hyper- 
aemia and the changes resulting from the decompression, it 
was noted on examination of the brain that the posterior 
aspect of the pons was swollen, and the veins, especialy on 
the left side, were enlarged and turgid. The medulla was 
uniformly swollen in its posterior and upper parts. On 
section of the medulla transversely to the brain axis a large 
tumour 1} inches in diameter was found, walled off by jelly- 
like tissue and occupying the greater part of the cross-section, 
but more on the left than the right side, and leaving both 
pyramids the right restiform body, and a portion of the 
left intact. The substance of the tumour was soft and ex- 
tremely hyperaemic, with large blood spaces. At a later 
examination the tumour was found to commence at the 
lower border of the pons and to extend 2 to 3mm. down the 
medulla, occupying the left antero-internal aspect of the 
cross-section, and extending across the mid-line for a short 
distance on to the right side (Fig. 1, Special Plate). It 
was an obviously vascular tumour, about 2mm. in width 
and 1 mm. in depth, just projecting into the lower end of the 
fourth ventricle and appearing to be encapsuled. There was 
increase of fluid in the lateral ventricles. On the anterior 
surface of the right kidney was what appeared to be a cyst 
1}mm. across and projecting 1/2 mm. above the surface 
of the kidney. On section, this proved to be a vascular 
tumour resembling the tumour in the medulla, and with the 
shape of an equilateral triangle (Fig. 2, Special Plate). It 
was surrounded by a well-defined capsule. The kidneys were 
otherwise healthy. With the exception of the evidence of 
broncho-pneumonia, the remaining organs, though deeply con- 
gested, were normal. 


Microscopical Examination and Report 

“1. The tumour in the medulla is a haemangioma, com- 
prising numerous large cavernous spaces and_ channels, 
together with numerous capillaries, separated by a fairly 
closely packed groundwork of endothelial cells. The spaces 
are lined by endothelium, and the larger ones have a wall 
composed of fibrous and elastic tissue ; some of them are 
partly or completely filled by partially organized fibrin. 
There is no definite capsule, but the tumour is surrounded 
by a layer of compressed glia, which does not contain fibrous 
tissue.”’ (Figs. 3 and 4, Special Plate.) 

“2. The tumour in the kidney is a hypernephroma. It is 
surrounded by a thick fibrous wall, and consists of large 
spaces almost filled by irregular finger-like processes lined 
by cuboidal cells, having a small nucleus and clear cyto- 
plasm. Some of the spaces, however, are filled with blood, 
and resemble the blood spaces of an angioma, but are lined 
by the same cuboidal cells.’’ (Figs. 5 and 6, Special Plate.) 


Case II 

A married sister of the above, aged 21, first complained 
of headache at Easter, 1930. The pain was described as ‘‘ like 
throbbing at the back of the neck,’’ more on the right side 
than on the left, and accentuated on bending down or stand- 
mg up. The pain got gradually worse, until, in July, it was 
present on and off all the time, though less severe when 
the patient was in bed. In the middie of July she developed 
a mild attack of diphtheria, and was admitted to the fever 
hospital. Early in August, shortly after being allowed up, 
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the headache became more severe, and she developed un- 
controllable vomiting. She also complained of vertigo, which 
had become worse since her admission to hospital, and was 
now noticeable even in bed. I saw her first on August 11th, 
when I found she had been unable to keep anything down 
except water for two to three days. Temperature and pulse 
were normal ; there were no positive signs in the examination 
of the nervous system and no optic neuritis. Lumbar puncture 
produced a clear fluid under slightly increased pressure, which 
had no abnormal features. Thereafter the vomiting improved. 
On August 10th she had a fit of short duration, preceded 
by a sensation of pins and needles in the hand. On Sep- 
tember 3rd she was admitted to the Radcliffe Infirmary. 
The headache and vomiting continued. On September 10th 
her disks were examined by Mr. Adams, who reported: 
‘“ Disks are well defined. There is a strand of connective 
tissue across the temporal vessels on the right disk. Some 
mixed astigmatism. No optic neuritis.’’ He also reported 
verbally that he could find no angioma of the retina. Lumbar 
puncture on September 15th prodyced a normal fluid under 
slightly increased pressure. The patient died on September 
23rd. 

Post-mortem Examination.—There was a cyst about the size 
of a golf ball in the right cerebellar lobe, containing clear 
fluid. There was also dilatation of the fourth ventricle and, 
slightly, of the iter and third ventricle. The cyst was opened 
on removing the brain. On the inferior wall of the cyst there 
was a small area, about 1 cm. across, consisting apparently 
of vessels. The left kidney contained in its lower pole a small 
area, apparently composed of necrotic tissue, surrounded by 
a well-defined capsule. The contents were amorphous and 
semi-solid. The right kidney contained a small cyst in its 
upper pole. The liver had a minute naevus on the surface 
of the right lobe. The left Fallopian tube had a large multi- 
locular cyst at its outer end. with two smaller cysts attached. 
Except for hypostatic pneumonia, the other organs were 
normal. 


Microscopical Examination of Nodule in Wall of 
Cerebellar Cyst 

‘““The tumour is a haemangioma. It consists for the most 
part of fairly closely packed, irregularly arranged endothelial 
cells, traversed by a very large number of capillaries contain- 
ing blood. Many of these capillaries are dilated into blood 
spaces, and a small part of the section consists only of such 
blood spaces, separated from each other by two layers of 
endothelium and a scanty stroma. The whole is surrounded 
by a thin, rather indefinite capsule. The tumour in the left 
kidney is a hypernephroma, a large part of which has under- 
gone degeneration.’’ 

SUMMARY 

Two cases of capillary haemangioma (haemangio- 
blastoma of Cushing and Bailey), in one case of the 
cerebellum, in the other of the medulla, are described. 
Their association in each case with a small hypernephroma 
of the kidney entitles them to rank as cases of Lindau’s 
disease, and their occurrence in two sisters illustrates the 
familial tendency of this disease. 

It is to be noted that in neither case was an angioma 
of the retina observed. In the first case this was not 
specifically sought, in the second a macroscopic examina- 
tion of the retina only was made, whereas an angioma 
may be of microscopic size.‘ In neither case was the 
diagnosis made during life, and it is remarkable that 
in the first case, with very considerable involvement 
of the medulla, practically the only signs of disease were 
those due to increased intracranial pressure. 

I am indebted to Mr. P. H. Adams, honorary surgeon, Oxford 
Eye Hospital, for his notes on the condition of the eye grounds, 
and to Dr. J. G. Greenfield, pathologist to the National Hospital, 
Queen Square, for very kindly examining the microscopical sections. 
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PUPILS 
THE TROPICS 


PSEUDO-ARGYLL ROBERTSON 
As ResuLt or LoNnG RESIDENCE IN 
Quite recently two rather interesting cases have come 
under my notice, which brought to mind a fact observed 
during my residence in the Orange River Colony and 
Transvaal, etc.—namely the number of cases exhibiting 
contracted pupils—a fact to which, owing to the environ- 
ment, I did not at the time attach much importance. 
males of middle age, had similar simple 
attacks of indigestion with vomiting, 
Both kad lived for pericds of 


The two patients, 
Symptoms: recurrent 
headache, and constipation. 


over ten years in the Tropics, one in India and the other 
on the Congo. Both had suffered from attacks of malaria, 
and had undergone thorough quinine therapy. Both had 


returned home after the and have remained in England 
ever since. 

On examination, heart and lungs were found to be normal, 
as were the liver and kidneys; the urine was normal ; 
neither patient showed any enlargement of the spleen. The 
recurring gastric attacks led me to run over the nervous 
system ; the result did not help me much, and it was at this 
stage of the examination that the eyes came under observa- 
tion. In each case the pupils were equal, but they were 
abnormally contracted, with sluggish reaction to light and 
accommodation. The sympathetic reflex appeared to be of 
the same type, not quite so marked in the Congo 
No trace of venereal disease could be found in the history. A 
blood test, made, the Wassermann reaction 
proving negative in both cases, as the films did to malaria 
patients several times, the condition of the 
pupils alwavs being the same. Morphine addiction, etc., 
ruled out in both instances. The exhibit 

true pseudo-Argyll Robertson pupils. 

The question arises, What is the explanation of the 
contracted pupils in otherwise normal cases? 
Is the condition a remote post-malarial phenomenon of 
the migraine type, as I consider the simpler symptoms 
are ; or is a possible cause to be found in the effects of 
prolonged and constant exposure of the eyes to the glare 
of the tropical sun, and equally severe exposure of the 
neck (low collars being rule in these 
regions), such exposure causing prolonged and excessive 
nerve action on the part of the oculomotor or constrictor 
with attendant strain on the spiral vessels of the 
iris, producing permanent changes in the muscles of the 
iris, this result being contributed to by the effects of 
the sun on the exposed neck, primarily stimulating and 
secondarily paralysing to a certain degree the cervical 
sympathetic? It would be interesting to know if other 
observers have come in contact with similar cases. 

C. FRUSSELL ‘CORFIELD, M.D., LANMES:S-A., DIEM... 


Medical Superintendent, Municipal Hospital, Sunderland ; 
late Superintendent, Governinent Area and Glencairn 
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ERYTHEMA NODOSUM 
Recent paragraphs in the Epitome prompt me to report 
the following four cases of erythema nodosum. 

A boy, 
ervihema 
erythema had 
South Eastern Hospital for Children, 
colleague Dr. F. M. 
and c 


about 
nodosum, but the 


8 years Of age, had a typical attack of 
continued after the 
him admitted to the 
where he came under 
Barnes. He suspected 
mirmed the diagnosis by lumbar 


fever 
had disappeared. I 
the care of mv 
tuberculous meningitis, 
puncture. 

consulted my 


A married woman, aged 39, partner, Dr. 
if. HH. Phillips, about a lump in the Jower and. outer 
quadrant of her right breast, and he asked me to see her 
with him, The patient had noticed the lump six weeks 
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previously, and it had been growing neat It was noy 
about as large as a hazel nut, and appeared to be part of the 
breast tissue ; it was firm and apparently solid, and there Wag 
dimpling of the skin over it. Three enlarged glands could 
be felt rather low down in the axilla ; they were somewhat 
unexpectedly large for such a short history. On the patient's 
legs were the typical marks of a recent attack of erythema 
nodosum. We felt that the breast tumour must be either 
a carcinoma or possibly a tuberculoma. Mr. H. S§S. Clog 
agreed, and kindly operited on the patient in Charing Cram 
Hospital : on section the lump proved to be tuberculous 
No other tuberculous focus was found. 

The third case is that of a married woman, aged about 
36. I was called to see her on account of tonsillitis ; this 
was followed by a quinzy, and the quinzy by erythem 
nodosum. She reminded me that I had attended her for 
exactly the same sequence of events ten years ago. JI do 
not remember to have scen erythema nodosum twice in any 
other person. 

About twenty-five years ago a relative of my own—not 
under my care—had erythema nodosum, facial palsy, and 
iritis, all at about the same time ; these were then supposed 
to be rheumatic ; she has had no_ sequel, rheumatic gy, 
tuberculous. 


These 
can be 


cases support the view that erythema nodosum 
a varicty of toxins, 


W. M. Penny, 


caused by 
M.D. 


Sydenham, 


TETANY AFTER EXERCISE IN AN ASTHMATIC 
RELIEVED BY ADRENALINE 

In the Journal of August 16th, 1930, R. D. Lawrence and 
R. A. McCance gave a clinical and chemical study of a 
case very similar to the one described below. This boy, 
like the patient they describe, is also very liable to 
chilblains, and his teeth are also very soft. The fillings 
will only stay in for a very short period. 

The patient, a boy aged 13, asthma a good 
number of years ago after removal of his tensils. The attacks 
used to come on about every month all through the year, 
but this last year he has been absolutely free. He is a clever 
boy, very highly strung, and very tond of all forms of 
athletics, particularly football and running. On May _ 5th, 
1931, he plaved a game of football at the school ; then he 
ran home, a distance of half a mile. He complained to his 
mother then that he was rather tired. Later, however, he 
went and played a game of cricket, then ran back to the 
village, a distance of a mile. From his own home he ran to 
his grandmother's, where he remain the night. On 
learning that his uncle was arriving in the village by bus 
he again set off running to mect him, but, failing to find him, 
he ran back more. The distance travelled altogether 
here would be mile, but half of this distance would 
have been uphill. 

When he arrived back the last time he was noticed to be 
unduly short of breath, and very soon after complained of 
severe pain, which gradually increased. I saw him about five 
minutes after this, and noted a well-marked tetany. Carpo- 
pedal spasm was pronounced, the muscles of the trunk were 
affected, and Chvostek’s present. The am 
abdominal reflexes, knee-jerk were all exag- 


developed 


was to 


once 
about one 


also sign was 


reflexes, and 


gcrated. The pain was very severe, particularly over the 
upper part of the chest and over the cardiac region. In 
appearance he was very grey, and appeared to be breathing 


respirations were 50° per minute, 


rapidly and deeply. The 
The heart sounds were perfectly 


and the pulse rate was 140. 


normal, and the apex beat was within the nipple line. There 
was no laryngeal spasm, and no signs of asthma. Expiration 


vere unimpeded. 

fact that he was an asthmatic, I thought 
effect of 0.25 c.cm. adrenaline subcutaneously 
About twenty seconds aftet 
better, and the pain 


and inspiration 
Owing to the 
I would try the 
first before trying anything else. 
the injection he said he began to feel 
was getting less. In sixty seconds he was very much _ better, 
the pain was gone, and he felt relieved in every way. The 
deep breathing still continued, and the spasm remained ; now 


and he would have a great shudder, and sometime 


again 
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re as 
smaller shivering attacks, but by another half-hour the con- 
dition passed away and he felt himself again. 

This is the first attack he has been known to have had, 
but he said that once aiter a very strenuous game of football 
he had slight feelings very similar to this, but they passed off 
in about five minutes. 


J. A. Stmpson Emstie, M.B., Ch.B. 





Banchory. 
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Reports of Societies 





MATERNAL MORTALITY 

On July 14th, at the Paddington Medical Society, Dr. 
G. E. Oates (M.O.H. Paddington) opened a discussion 
on maternal mortality. The mortality rate was higher 
among primiparae, and nowadays there were more first 
children born. The Departmental Committee had stated 
that 48 per cent. of the deaths were preventable, 17 per 
cent. were due to absence of ante-natal care, 17 per cent. 
to errors of judgement, 5 per cent. to lack of facilities, and 
9 per cent. to negligence on the part of the patient 
or her friends. Local authorities urged the advisa- 
bility of ante-natal care, and the ideal was for that work 
to be done by the doctor who would conduct the labour. 
Consultants and laboratory facilities were available, and 
some local authorities provided maternity homes. Mid- 
wives were now very well supervised. 

Mr. T. G. STEVENS said that the chief causes of death 
were sepsis, toxaemia, haemorrhage, and accidents such 
as rupture of the uterus or inversion. Many cases of 
sepsis were autogenous, and in most cases there had been 
instrumental intervention. Direct infection was very 
rare. Sterile towels were not necessary in general practice. 
A mask should be worn, which need not be sterile, and 
a clean overall. The vulva should be disinfected. Plugging 
the vagina in severe ante-partum haemorrhage was the 
best treatment. Every case should be examined at the 
thirty-fourth week, when it would be possible to decide 
whether, in a case of contracted pelvis, it would be 
necessary to do Caesarean section or not. He was not 
much in favour of trial labour at term in cases of minor 
degrees of contraction. True toxaemic vomiting was very 
rare in the early days of pregnancy. The more severe 
manifestations of toxaemia could be prevented by the 
exhibition of sodium bicarbonate, 200 to 600 grains in 
a day (teaspoonful two-hourly). When the urine became 
alkaline and more was being passed the dosage could be 
lessened. If taken during pregnancy this drug also pre- 
vented the recurrence of albuminuria in subsequent preg- 
nancies. Rupture of the uterus was entirely preventable. 
Craniotomy was far preferable to the risk of difficult 
forceps extraction. No cause had yet been discovered for 
obstetric shock, and it was usually fatal. Much had 
recently been said and written about the bad state of 
obstetric teaching, but the speaker believed that obstetric 
teaching in this country was never better than it was 
to-day. The difficulty was in the dearth of obstetric beds 
for teaching purposes, and in the diminished birth rate. 

Dr. L. Co_eBrook said that he thought it was im- 
possible completely to sterilize the vulva. The best anti- 
septic to use was a watery solution of iodine (2 per cent.), 
but it must be given at least five minutes to act. In 
puerperal fever the microbes chiefly responsible were the 
haemolytic streptococcus, from throat carriers; the 
anaerobic streptococcus, probably from the intestine via 
the rectum ; and the B. coli. Gloves should be washed in 
water and soaked in a strong antiseptic, such as _ lysol 
(3 drachms to 1 pint) or perchloride (1/5,000). Cases of 
puerperal fever ought to be regarded as emergencies, and 
admitted to hospital in the early stages. Work was at 
present being carried out on the treatment of these cases 
by means of the arsenicals. 
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Reviews 


A SURVEY OF RENAL DISEASE 

The sixth volume of Mohr and Staehelin’s Handbook of 
Internal Medicine! consists of VotHarp’s ‘‘ Die doppel- 
seitigen hamatogenen Nierenerkrankungen,’’ now enlarged 
to thrice its original length, with the addition of a section 
on surgical diseases of the urinary tract and the male 
reproductive organs by F. Suter of Basel. Volhard keeps 
to his former arrangement, commencing with physiology 
and passing on to such subjects as renal insufficiency, 
oedema, uraemia, etc., before dealing with classification 
and the consideration of actual diseases. His classification, 
now known the world over, remains almost unaltered, 
and though it has received some criticism there is probably 
no other which so well fulfils the requirements of 
clinician and pathologist while still combining complete- 
ness with simplicity. An enormous mass of knowledge 
has been added to the subject of kidney disease during 
the last twelve years, but as most of the problems—even 
that of the physiology of the kidney—are still unsolved, 
this knowledge has not yet had the simplifying effect 
which comes when theories are proved and hypotheses 
become facts. 

In the preparation of this edition Volhard has accom- 
plished a stupendous task. He gives us not only the 
most complete survey extant of the modern knowledge, 
theory, and literature of kidney disease, but, in addition, 
the benefit of his own teaching and interpretation of the 
subject. The result is a most valuable contribution to 
medicine, but essentially a book for the expert rather than 
for the student or general practitioner. It is gratifying to 
note, among so much that is, alas, still theory, that there 
are some real advances towards clarity since the last 
edition was published. The conception of a ‘‘ pale ’’ and 
a ‘“‘ red’’ type of high blood pressure will commend itself 
at once to the experienced clinician, and the work of 
Volhard’s clinic on the different mechanisms of the two 
forms, if confirmed, is a valuable advance. The meaning 
of renal insufficiency is much clearer than was formerly 
the case, and the blood-indican and xanthoproteic 
reactions as tests of renal failure are still too little known 
and used in this country, especially as the latter can, if 
necessary, be performed at the bedside. Extrarenal 
factors, especially in relation to oedema, and the role 
of the tissues in preserving the constancy of the composi- 
tion of the blood, are subjects becoming more and more 
important in the understanding of kidney disease ; the 
sections dealing with these subjects, as also those on 
compensatory polyuria, on the functions of the glomeruli 
and tubules, and on the lessons to be learnt from the 
concentration and dilution test, are particularly clear and 
satisfying to read. Volhard’s conception of ischaemia as 
the all-important factor in acute nephritis, and of the 
duration of the ischaemia as the determining factor in 
the production of the later non-reversible changes in the 
kidney, is another important lesson in the book, and the 
doctrine of ischaemia appears again in the explanation 
of pseudo-uraemic manifestations, the subject of uraemia 
in general being dealt with in essentially the same way 
as in the last edition. The survey of the literature appears 
to be remarkably complete, and is not especially biased 
towards the works of German authors, though Verney’s 
work on the control of the kidney by the pituitary deserves 
further mention. 


” 


1 Handbuch der Inneren Medizin. Begriindet von L. Mohr und 
R. Staehelin. Zweite Auflage, herausgegeben von G. v. Bergmann 
und R. Staehelin. Sechster Band. Berlin: J. Springer. 1931, 
Part I: Pp. xiii + 1023, 93 figures; bound, R.M.98. Part ILy 
Pp. 1024 to 2137, 159 figures ; bound, R.M. 99.60.) 
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It would be futile in a work of this magnitude to pick 
out one or two points for criticism, and it must suffice 
to say that the new edition of Volhard’s book will retain 
its place as the world authority on the subject. The section 
by Suter, on so-called surgical affections of the kidney 
and genito-urinary tract, is clearly written, and, though 
not aiming at the completeness of the first part of the 
book, is sufficiently detailed to serve as a useful source of 
reference for the physician, for whose purposes presumabty 
it is written. The book is published in the excellent style 
we have learnt to expect of the best German publishers, 
and the illustrations, though not oOver-numerous, are 
beautifully produced. 


VISUAL SENSITIVITY 

Much work has been done upon the sensitivity of the 
eye, both qualitative and quantitative ; but it must be 
admitted that a lack of adequate standardization has 
detracted considerably from its value. The only true 
standard which can give results as nearly as_ possible 
quantitative and absolute must be based on terms of 
energy. Many of the classical investigations on vision 
suffer from this defect ; even the well-known sensation 
curves, for example, upon which so much theorizing has 
been based, have never yet been determined with a 
spectrum whose energy equivalents have been accurately 
measured. In 1925 a very valuable contribution to our 
knowledge was made by Monroe, whose determinations 
of the energy values of the minimum chromatic and 
achromatic stimuli which were appreciable at the fovea 
were published in monograph form by the American 
Psychological Association. This excellent work has now 
a fitting sequel in a similar exhaustive and standardized 
determination of the sensitivity of the peripheral retina 
published in the same series.*. The work was done by 
Miss WENTWORTH, under the guidance of Dr. Ferree, at 
the Bryn Mawr College in America. 

The research embraces a comprehensive survey of the 
threshold sensitivity of the retina to light from its centre 
to the periphery. Spectral lights of a definite composition 
and purity were used, the quantitative estimations of 
which were all made in terms of energy. So far as can 
be judged, a careful control seems to have been made of 
the many variable factors which tend to introduce them- 
selves in an investigation of this type, and determinations 
were made both in conditions of light and dark adapta- 
tion. It was found that in conditions of light adaptation 
there was a wide variation of chromatic sensitivity to any 
given range of wave-lengths from the fovea to the 
periphery, and that great irregularities occurred in the 
ratio of the sensitivity of the same colour, or of different 
colours, at different points in the same quadrant of the 
visual field, and at corresponding points in different 
quadrants. This is a fact of importance in the assess- 
ment of changes in the colour fields which may have a 
pathological significance. The conclusion of previous 
investigators was verified that, given sufficiently high 
intensities of stimulus, the limits of the visual fields 
were coextensive with that of white light ; and the fact 
was brought out that the general tendency was for the 
area of the colour fields to vary with the logarithm of the 
intensity of the stimulating light. In conditions of dark 
adaptation the fields for blue and green were limited to 
30 or 40 degrees from the fovea. Beyond this limit an 
increase of intensity in the stimulating light served only 
to change the achromatic component of the sensation 
towards white. Yellow, on the other hand, was seen 
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almost to the periphery, and red to the extreme periphery 
Within the central area the sensitivity of the dark. 
adapted eye was found to be far in excess of that of the 
light-adapted eye. This was already known, but the 
expression of the difference in terms of energy units js 
valuable. Moreover, from comparison of the achromatic 
thresholds of the dark-adapted eye and the chromatic 
thresholds of the light-adapted eye, it has been Possible, 
for the first time, to evaluate the photochromatic interya| 
on an absolute scale for all kinds of light and for aj 
points on the retina. The definition in precise terms of 
the first important qualitative change in the reaction of 
the retina to the intensity of spectral light is of grea 
interest. 

The author makes no attempt to relate these results to 
existing colour theories ; but it is evident that until ow 
knowledge of visual sensations is placed upon a quanti. 
tative basis by a wide extension of work of this nature, 
these must always remain essentially of speculative 
interest. 





SURGICAL HANDICRAFT 

Though there is always the clement of novelty in the 
perusal of fresh books yet the appeal of new editions of 
established favourites is often greater, especially when the 
revision has been as careful as that bestowed upon the 
tenth edition of Pye’s Surgical Handicraft,* by the late 
H. W. Carson. Mr. Carson’s untimely death imme. 
diately after the work went to press gives, indeed, 4 
special interest to this edition, since it must be regarded 
as the posthumous contribution of a surgeon of great 
experience to one of the most generally useful aspects of 
the art of surgery ; for, while not lacking in scientific 
detail where required, it is particularly to the training of 
the ‘‘ surgical artisan'’ that the book, as its til 
sufficiently indicates, is directed. 

In their preface the publishers draw attention to the 
fact that ‘‘ particular care has been taken to avoid 
sacrificing its individuality,’’ and we are glad to record 
that this aim has been achieved, for there are many 
special characteristics of ‘‘ Pye ’’ which those who are 
familiar with previous editions would be very sorry to 
miss, and upon which a good deal of its popularity 
depended. Not least of these features were the excellent 
illustrations of Mr. G. Dupuy, which have not only been 
retained but actually increased in numbers in_ recent 
editions. New matter is copious, and includes. sections 
dealing with infected wounds of the hand, where perhaps 
a reference to the name of Kanavel would not have been 
inappropriate ; the injection treatment of varicose veins; 
tannic acid treatment of burns ; and a brief outline of 
the uses of radium. The chapter on x-ray diagnosis and 
treatment has been brought thoroughly up to date, and 
contains some good reproductions of radiograms, which 
always form a test of the skill of the printer and of the 
engraver. 

The practice of minor surgery varies considerably from 
school to school, as can easily be seen by comparing the 
textbooks on the subject from different hospitals. It is not 
to be expected, therefore, that all the methods described 
here will find universai acceptance ; nevertheless, it can 
be stated quite confidently that the teaching in Pye's 
Surgical Handicraf! is sound in all particulars, and the 
house-surgeon and practitioner will find it a true vade 
mecum worthy of their confidence. If some of the most 
recent innovations in treatment and diagnosis do_ not 
find a place in it, we may regard this, not as a sin of 
omission, but as an evidence of the wisdom of. the 





* Pye's Surgical Handicraft. Edited by H. W. Carson, F.R.CS. 
Tenth edition, fully revised. Bristol: J. Wright and Sons, Ltd; 
Fondon: Stnmpkin Marshall, Ltd. 1931. (Pp. xviii + 641; 2 
plates, 343 figures. 21s. net.; 
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—— nse 
editor in refusing to incorporate methods which are 
frankly in the experimental stage, ands which may fail to 
stand the test of experience—an attitude requiring 
strength of character in face of the insistent demand 
for all that is expressed by the term ‘‘ modern,’’ whether 
useful or valueless. 











INFANT FEEDING 

in General Practice,’ by Dr. J. V. C. 
BRAITHWAITE, is outside the common run of books on 
the same subject. In his preface he draws attention to 
the difficulty experienced, both by the student and by 
the general practitioner, in obtaining adequate and scien- 
tific instruction in paediatrics, in spite of the fact that 
the care of children forms a large part of the practice of 
the family doctor. But he does not assume, as many 
writers do, that a rule of thumb, easily remembered, is 
the sole desire of every busy practitioner ; he rather 
chooses to discuss each part of his subject fully before 
making a recommendation. In the chapter on artificial 
feeding, for example, he begins with a section on the 
elementary chemistry of infant nutrition, and this also 
has a bearing on the later chapter on nutritional dis- 
orders. The importance of breast-feeding is stressed in 
the first chapter, while the second chapter deals with the 
difficulties which may arise in the course of breast-feeding. 
The various methods of artificial feeding, with the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of each, are discussed in detail, 
and the last two chapters are devoted to nutritional 
disorders and to conditions which may simulate them. 
Appendices include notes on the calorific values of various 
foodstuffs, a table of milk mixtures for infants, and a few 
simple recipes. As Dr. H. C. Cameron points out in a 
foreword, the subject is presented, not from the view 
of the specialist in paediatrics, still less from that of 
the propagandist in infant welfare, but from that of the 
general practitioner with special experience writing for 
general practitioners, and as such the book should make 
a wide appeal. 


Infant Feeding 


SEX AND DISEASE 
Dr. R. V. Strorer’s book on Sex and Disease’ has been 
written for the purpose of educating the public con- 
cerning the dangers of venereal disease. The book is well 
known in Australia, and has done good work there. 
For this reason the publishers have decided to issue an 
edition in England, as they feel that nothing but good 
can result from a better understanding, by those unedu- 
cated in sex matters, of the grave risks incurred through 
promiscuous sexual intercourse. After having read this 
book we can confidently recommend it. Dr. Storer, 
unlike so many who have taken a prominent part in the 
anti-venereal campaign, has not allowed any emotional 
bias to affect his judgement of the value of the various 
methods by means of which venereal disease may be 
diminished in the community. He lays equal emphasis on 
education, the provision of facilities for amusement, the 
raising of moral tone, and on prophylaxis—that is to say, 
he recognizes that there will always be certain members 
of society who will find an outlet for their sexual urge, 
and that for these people education in preventive 
measures is of paramount importance. We should like to 
bring this little work to the notice of all who are 
interested in the venereal question. 


‘Infant Feeding in General Practice. By J. V. C. Braithwaite, 





M.D., M.R.C.P. With a foreword by H. C. Cameron, M.D., 
F.R.C.P. Bristol: J. Wright and Sons, Ltd. ; London: Simpkin 
Marshall, Ltd. 1980. (Pp. xv + 140. 4s. Gd. net.) 

5 Ser and Disease. By Robert V. Storer, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 
Fourth edition. Svdney: Butterworth and Co. (Australia) Ltd. ; 
London: J. Bale, Sons and Danielsson, Ltd. 1930. (4s. 6d. net.) 
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NOTES ON BOOKS 
DaCosta’s Modern Surgery : General and Operative, first 
appeared in 1894, and since then it has passed through 
many reprintings and new editions. The tenth edition,® 
revised by the author with the assistance of Dr. Benjamin 
Lipshutz, has been published this year. It is a large 
volume of more than 1,400 pages, with many illustrations. 
The only section which remains as before is that con- 
tributed by Dr. Chevalier Jackson, on direct laryngo- 
scopy, bronchoscopy, oesophagoscopy, and gastroscopy. 


We have received a copy of the Transactions of the 
British Society for the Study of Orthodontics’ for the year 
1930. A perusal of its contents shows that the society 
is steadily accumulating data on the strength of which 
the vexed question of nature or nurture—heredity or 
environment—as the chief factor of mal-occlusion, may 
eventually be settled. In particular, communications by 
Mr. Charles and by Miss Tildesley show that the members 
are actively interested in the genetic side of the question. 
We may add that the second International Orthodontic 
Congress is being held in London this week. The high 
scientific level of the 1930 transactions make it certain 
that the British Society will prove itself worthy of the 
honour accorded it. 


Mate in Two Moves,* by Brian Har -ey, is a treatise 
that will appeal to readers who are interested in the 
subtleties of chess problems, and even to those with a 
very elementary knowledge of the game. The author 
illustrates his theme by giving nearly 170 examples, each 
of which is accompanied by lucid commentary. 


® Modern Surgery. By John Chalmers DaCosta, 


M.D., LL.D., 
F.A.C.S. Tenth edition, revised and reset. Philadelphia and 
London: W. B. Saunders Company. 1931. (Pp. 1,404; 1,050 
figures. 45s. net.) 


‘ Transuctions of the British Society for the Study of Ovtho- 
dontics, 1930. London: The Dental Manufacturing Company, Ltd. 


1931. (Pp. 105; illustrated.) 
‘Mate in Two Moves. A Treatise on the Two-Move Chess 
Problem. By Brian Harley. London: G. Bell and Sons, Ltd. 


1931. (Pp. 211. &s. net.) 


PREPARATIONS AND APPLIANCES 
A SpPIRIT-PROOF ANTRUM PUNCTURE OUTFIT 
Mr. ALFRED WALForD, F.R.C.S. (surgeon in charge of the 
ear, nose, and throat department, Addenbrooke’s Hospital, 
Cambridge) writes: 
The difliculty of sterilization 





of the maxillary antrum 








puncture outfit and saracentesis knives before use has been 
met by the spirit-proof case, illustrated in the accompanying 
figure, which Messrs. Allen and Hanburys have made for me. 
The antral puncture outfit is the one designed by Mr 
Cokeley, and all the instruments are of stainless steel. 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
It is the ambition of the British Medical Association to 
represent, and at this moment it does represent, every 
section of the profession. Each variety of medical 
work is, indeed, represented within the Association more 
fully than by the separate societies which have been 
established outside it. It is no matter for surprise, 
therefore, that the President now entering upon his 
office should be a full-time medical officer of health, but 
it is noteworthy that this should be so for the first 
time in the history of the Association. Dr. W. G. 
Willoughby, in the admirable Presidential Address 
which we have the pleasure of printing to-day, says 
that too much stress should not be laid on this circum- 
stance because it ‘‘ tends to obscure the very important 
fact that preventive medicine has formed from time im- 
memcrial an important part of the work of every branch 
of the profession,’’ and he believes that this will obtain 
in the future to an even greater degree. His address, 
appropriately and naturally, deals with ‘‘ Public health: 
to-day and to-morrow.’’ He is concerned only inci- 
dentally with the triumphs of the past ; but sets out 
from a somewhat novel aspect the present situation, 
which, in spite of these triumphs, is still sufficiently 
disturbing, and discusses the position of the medical 





profession as a whole in relation thereto. 

In regard to the present state of the public health 
Dr. Willoughby acknowledges that he is a_ litte 
pessimistic. The various sources of information from 
which a medical officer of health draws his knowledge 

indicate very clearly how much room there is for 
improvement.”’ In the year 1929 about one-third of 
the total number of deaths occurred before the age 
of 50. Omitting deaths of infants less than 1 year old, 
there were more than 40,000 deaths of children under 
15 years of age, and more than 20,000 within the next 
decade of life. The expectation of life is still only 
55 years for males and 59 years for females. The 
tables show almost no change at the ages of adolescence, 
and at 50 the expectation is increased by about two 
years only. In the elementary schools the daily absence 
of children, mainly on the ground of illness, is from 
8 to 10 per cent. ; while the percentage found requiring 
treatment for physical defect, excluding dental defect, 
has been 20 for each of the past four or five years, and 
it is not decreasing. Many of the ailments concerned 
in this may be slight at the time, but they have their 
effect. Of young adults offering themselves for the 
Navy, Army, and Air Force there is still a large 
proportion who have to be rejected on account of some 
defect, and the only marked improvement compared 
with the figures of 1910 is in dental condition and chest 
measurement. Each year about half the insured 
population comes under treatment by insurance practi- 
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tioners, and the claims ea oibidhiiais and disablemen 
benefit have doubled in recent years. 

There are factors influencing the future outlook which 
are not altogether encouraging. The population 5 
becoming increasingly older, and this is due mainly ty 
the decrease in the number of young people, the life 
of the older generations being prolonged but slightly, 
Thus, the prospect of further reduction of the death 
rate becomes less and less. The birth rate is declining, 
and therefore migration becomes of more importance : 
and “‘ on the whole our emigrants are of a better ty 
than our immigrants.’’ The reduction of the birth rate 
is accompanied by a marked decrease in infant mor 
tality. If the former is differential as against the better 
elements of the population, and if the latter tends to 
preserve inferior elements, then the outlook is corre. 
spondingly depressing. Fortunately, however, neither 
of these two suppositions can be held to be proved. Dr, 
weeny seems to assume that there is truth in the 
former ; but further investigation is required, for we 
are here iaine with the question of stock, and who can 
yet say what are the criteria by which babies are to be 
classified in this regard, or, indeed, which qualities of 
body, mind, or nate are, in changing circum. 
stances, to be considered the most advantageous for the 
future of the human, or the British, race? With regard 
to the latter of the two suppositions, Dr. Willoughby 
declares himself less pessimistic. ‘‘ When I am told 
that nature’s way, and the best, is the survival of the 
fittest infants only, I reply that in too many instances, 
especially when infantile mortality was higher, the fittest 
themselves often had no chance of survival. A selection 
depending on ignorance and neglect is not a natural 
selection. The diseases which took off these infants 
removed as many of the fittest as of the weaklings.” 
In any case it will be agreed that “‘ it is essential to 
take care that in reducing the quantity of our available 
supply for the future of the race we, at all events, 
endeavour to preserve the quality of the remainder.” 

Dr. Willoughby looks mainly to the influence of the 
medical profession to counteract the less satisfactory 
features of the public health which have been men- 
tioned. ‘‘ Medical practitioners, in accordance with 
their traditions of progress, are taking an_ increasing 
interest and a greater part in preventive medicine than 
at any previous period. Thanks to the work of our 
Association, the spirit of friendly co-operation between 
the branches of the profession has steadily grown. 
There are quite a number of practitioners who, 
addition to the preventive work carried on in the course 
of their own private practices, are giving valuable 
assistance in the public health service. . . . Though 
the preventive work of the general practitioner is by no 
means dependent on any work he may carry out in 
State clinics, modifications which enable him to take 
part in the treatment of patients in State clinics are s0 
clearly advantageous that there are signs of this being 
more developed in future. On the one hand the patients 
themselves are entitled to the benefit of his varied 
experience, and on the other hand experience in these 
clinics would be most valuable to him in his other work. 
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The clinics would be even more useful if they could be 
co-ordinated with an increased general practitioner 
service in the homes ; if this could be secured, clinics 
for treatment would be less necessary.’ Moreover, 
in the medical curriculum, public health, which has 
hitherto been detached from the other subjects, is now 
peing increasingly correlated with all those subjects ; 
and the health education of the public, generally wisely 
conducted in the elementary schools and by private 
medical practitioners, though not so wisely by some 
organized bodies, is having a noticeably good effect. 
Further, research, both by members of the medical pro- 
fession and by experts in allied sciences, is resulting in 
epoch-making discoveries ; and, though a large section 
of the population is not, as yet, getting the advantage 
of a quick and thorough application of these, Dr. 
Willoughby believes that ‘‘ the profession is more and 
more fitted to provide what is required when the 
opportunities can be found.”’ 

Those who heard the Presidential Address on 
Tuesday, and those who now read it in our columns, 
will unite in céngratulating the President on having 
inaugurated his year of office by so_ interesting, 
thoughtful, and helpful a pronouncement. 





TREATMENT OF MENTAL DISORDER 
Regarded alike from the scientific and the social aspect, 
mental disease sets before us problems as perplexing as 
any in the whole field of medicine. Intrinsically, by 
its very nature, disease of the mind offers a barrier to 
our understanding that might seem well-nigh insur- 
mountable. The scientific study of its many manifesta- 
tions is none the less being successfully prosecuted from 
many different angles. It may be hoped that these 
numerous lines of research will converge in a funda- 
mental discovery. Psycho-analytic inquiry on the one 
hand, and intensive biochemical and _ pathological 
investigations on the other, need not be regarded as 
mutually exclusive. We prefer to believe that the 
victory, when it comes, will be a common victory, 
capable of expression in a common language and in a 
wider synthesis. The researches of Von Monakow 
have to some extent pointed the way to this larger 
formulation. But it is when we abandon the words 
“mental disease,’’ and instead make use of such terms 
as ‘‘ insanity ’’ and “‘ lunacy,’’ that the problem ceases 
to be merely a scientific one ; for here there is the 
inevitable encroachment on other fields, where concep- 
tions of disorder of the mind have become bound up 
with obsolete legal enactments and coloured by popular 
prejudices. From the entanglements so brought about 
psychiatrists have for long been seeking to be delivered 
so that their science might find unrestricted scope in its 
immediate practical application. 

The Board of Control, whose report for 1930 has 
now been published,’ is the official guardian of the 
mentally afflicted. Its duties are difficult and delicate, 


Seventeenth Annual Report of the Board of Control, for the 
year 1930. Part i. London: H.M. Stationery Office. 1931. (2s. net.) 
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and have been carried out with that rare discrimination 
whereby legal requirements are interpreted with a 
refreshing common sense. By the Mental Treatment 
Act of 1930 the work of the Board has been made at 
once more onerous and more easy ; more onerous in so 
far as the Act has entailed an enormous increase in the 
work of the department and a consequent reorganiza- 
tion of, and addition to, the personnel ; more easy, or 
at any rate more satisfying, in that the Board does 
not now have to struggle against the dead weight of 
outworn legal requirements, but is able to realize that 
at last something has been accomplished which ensures 
the opportunity for early diagnosis and treatment, with- 
out hindrance, to every afflicted person. It is for others 
to see that these opportunities are made full use of. 
They will not lack the Board’s advice and encourage- 
ment. Many, but not all, of the possibilities that have 
been envisaged for the better treatment of the mentally 
atilicted have become actualities by the Mental Treat- 
ment Act. This Act does not accomplish all that might 
have been accomplished, but, despite that, the Board 
may well claim that it marks an epoch in the treatment 
of mental disorders in this country. Inevitably there 
had to be compromise, and acquiescence in what may 
be regarded as unnecessary restrictions. Against the 
privileges of the patients there had to be weighed the 
rights of the community ; and it is not surprising that 
the balance tilted, perhaps, too often towards the latter. 
The benefits of the Act cannot be gainsaid ; and with 
proper use further benefits must accrue. 

The most important provisions of the Act of 1930 
are those which govern the extension of facilities for 
early treatment. The voluntary patient is no longer 
excluded from a public mental hospital, whether as a 
rate-aided or as a private patient ; and, what is of even 
greater importance, he may be admitted into any 
hospital or nursing home approved by the Board ; all 
of which means, or ought to mean, that the occurrences 
of suicide in patients, who hitherto had to be certified 
insane as a prerequisite for treatment, should steadily 
diminish in number. But the voluntary patient is 
ex hypothesi possessed of volition, and is not the sort 
that can find congenial company among the chronically 
insane. The Board has been alive to this special danger 
and has striven to induce local authorities throughout 
the country so to adapt their mental hospitals as to 
ensure proper provision for patients who may be deemed 
to be sensitive and critical of their surroundings. What 
visiting committees are urged by the Board to do is 
to provide a separate admission hospital with ample 
facilities for classification and separate convalescent 
villas ; and many have done so. This would seem to 
us to be quite necessary, if future development is to be 
along the lines of the present Act, as, indeed, it must 
be. The only other alternative, now no longer possible, 
would have been a thorough separation of recent cases 
from chronic cases, not merely an artificial separation 
in one institution, but in entirely separate institutions ; 
for at present the recent case does mix to some extent 
with the chronic at the hospital sports, and dances, and 
cinemas, in the workshops, and in the gardens. Stch 
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a scheme, however, it must be admitted, is now imprac- 
ticable, whereas the provisions of the Mental Treat- 
ment Act are both practical and desirable. If all the 
way is not gone towards a complete division, at any rate 
all that is humanly possible under present economic 
conditions has been effected, and it is for the local 
authorities to follow the Board’s lead in this matter. 

For incipient mental illness, out-patient treatment is 
of the utmost value. The Board is already gratified 
by the development of out-patient clinics, and notes 
with satisfaction that where a clinic is held at a 
voluntary hospital there is a general willingness to 
associate with it the superintendent of the mental 
hospital, and to appoint him on the honorary staff. 
The Board views this as most desirable, and hopes 
that local authorities will reciprocate by making the 
honorary staff of the voluntary hospital the consultants 
at the mental hospital. It attaches particular impor- 
tance to such reciprocal arrangements with teaching 
hospitals from the point of view of medical education ; 
and with this statement of the Board we are in entire 
concurrence. If mental illness is to be recognized early 
it is imperative that general practitioners should have 
had as students ample opportunities for the study of 
such disorders. By the new code for the reception of 
‘“ temporary patients ’’ it has become possible to treat, 
without certification, patients who are incapable of 
expressing willingness or unwillingness to receive treat- 
ment—such cases as are Classically represented by the 
acute toxic confusional states. Hitherto these patients 
could only be detained under treatment after certifica- 
tion. The scheduled precautions may seem unnecessary, 
but certification can at any rate be avoided if practi- 
tioners will see to it that such patients are dealt with 
under the Mental Treatment Act and not by the old 
procedure. 

A considerable time must necessarily elapse before the 
Board of Control can gauge the full effect of these 
changes in our law. The painstaking preparations 
which were made to ensure the success of the new Act 
have been amply rewarded by its smooth and effective 
operation ; and there is every indication that its pro- 
visions will be increasingly made use of to the benefit 
of the whole community. 


— ——_—-_ -—-— @-—---- aD 


BIOLOGICAL STANDARDIZATION OF DIGITALIS 
The introduction into the British Pharmacopoeia of 
biological tests for the activity of digitalis preparations 
is a reform long overdue. As a matter of fact, the 
leading drug houses have practised such standardization 
for more than twenty years, and therefore the medical 
profession has been able to obtain reliable preparations. 
The official pharmacopocial regulations have, however, 
furnished no safeguard against the sale of inactive 
preparations of digitalis, and in practice wide variations 
in activity have been demonstrated. We are pleased to 
learn from the report just issued by the General Medical 
Council (Report No. 4 by the Subcommittee on 
Digitalis and Strophanthus)' that this omission is to be 
remedied in the new Pharmacopoeia. This report con- 
Medical 
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tains recommendations on the methods of biologicg 
standardization to be adopted for these drugs. In the 
case of digitalis, an international standard powder hag 
been recognized in Germany since 1928, as well ag ap 
international unit of dosage, which is equivalent to the 
specific activity contained in 0.1 gram of the inter. 
national standard powder. In Germany manufacturer 
are required to make preparations from digitalis leaves 
which do not differ in activity from the standard powder 
by more than 15 per cent. This rule discourages the 
production of digitalis leaf of more than an average 
activity ; therefore the English subcommittee has made 
regulations which aim at avoiding the necessity for 
dilution. The regulations are somewhat complex, 
because they are required to suit not only the wholesale 
manufacturers but also the pharmacist who desires tg 
make up his own preparations. Digitalis leaf must be 
standardized biologically by comparison with a standard 
preparation (except leaves to be used for making 
tinctures, which will be standardized before issue), 
After standardization the manufacturer can, if he wishes, 
adjust the potency of the leaf by admixture with other 
leaves so as to bring it to the standard strength of 
10 units per gram. Alternatively, the leaf may be 
made directly into tablets or pills, and the contents of 
the preparation described in terms of units of activity, 
Tincture of digitalis may be prepared in two ways: 
(a) from unstandardized digitalis leaf by the percolation 
process, when the final volume of the tincture is adjusted 
in accordance with the result of a biological test; 
(b) from previously standardized digitalis leaf by the 
percolation process, without carrying out a_ biological 
test on the percolate. With regard to the biological 
assay of digitalis, the methods recognized are those 
depending upon the lethal dose for frogs or upon the 
intravenous dose required to arrest the heart beat of 
either a cat or a guinea-pig. The effects produced on 
a series of animals by the preparation under test are 
compared with the effects produced by the standard 
preparation in a parallel series of experiments. The 
International Conference at Geneva recommended the 
use of crystalline ouabain as a standard for prepara- 
tions of strophanthus. The subcommittee, however, 
recommends the adoption of a standard tincture of 
strophanthus. It has laid down details for the 
standardization of tincture of strophanthus and of 
strophanthin. The devising of biological tests that can 
serve as presumptive legal standards is a matter of 
much difficulty, and the subcommittee is to be con- 
gratulated on the care and skill that it has shown. 


. THE LIMITATION OF MANUFACTURE OF 
DANGEROUS DRUGS 


The conference on the limitation of the manufacture 
of narcotic drugs, to which reference was made in these 
columns on June 27th (p. 1125), concluded its labours 
on July 12th by the signature of a new International 
Convention intended to implement The Hague Opium 
Convention of 1912 and that of Geneva of 1925. As 
this new Convention is not to become operative unless 
and until it shall have been ratified by twenty-five 
nations, of whom four must be manufacturing countries, 
it may be reasonably concluded that the international 
contro] of the commerce in dangerous drugs will, for 
some considerable period, be regulated by the pro- 
visions of The Hague and Geneva Conventions. A 
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scheme for the allocation of fixed quotas of production 
among the eight manufacturing countries, though advo- 
cated by the League of Nations Advisory Committee, 
py the London Conference of last year, and by the 
British delegate, was finally rejected. The new Con- 
vention applies to codeine and dionin, as well as to 
morphine, heroin, cocaine, peronin, and their prepara- 
tions. Largely owing to the British representations the 
rohibition of the manufacture of heroin, as already 
effected in the United States, was not approved of, but 
it was agreed that exports of that alkaloid should be 
consigned only to Governments. Moreover, any new 
roduct from opium or coca leaves is not to be exported 
until the Health Committee of the League of Nations 
has decided whether or not such drugs may lead to 
addiction. The reports so far available of the articles 
of the new Convention state that they will allow each 
manufacturing nation to obtain trade where it can, but 
each is to undertake not to manufacture in excess of 
the annual estimates of the amounts required. Such 
estimates are to have regard to home requirements, to 
certificated exports, to Government stocks, and to 
what is needed for conversion into other products. 
Any excess in one year is to be deducted from the next 
year’s estimate. It is not clear on the face of it how 
this complicated procedure, if and when ratification by 
twenty-five nations shall have been achieved, will effect 
any advance on the methods hitherto devised under 
The Hague and Geneva Conventions of 1912 and 1925. 
The putting of those Conventions into force by Great 
Britain under the Dangerous Drugs Acts, 1920-25, 
appears, according to the League of Nations’ ‘‘ Analysis”’ 
(British Medical Journal, July 18th, p. 107), to have 
reduced the amounts of morphine, heroin, and cocaine 
‘unaccounted for ’’ to negligible proportions. If all 
the producing countries had ratified and carried out 
the Conventions of 1912 and 1925 in the same way as 
Great Britain the desired suppression of illicit traffic 
might have been more effectively realized. 


COMPULSORY VACCINATION 
On July 16th the Minister of Health received a deputa- 
tion of Members of Parliament on the question of the 
abolition of compulsory vaccination. Mr. Leach, M.P., 
said that the views of the deputation were set out in 
a memorandum, of which a copy had been sent to the 
Minister. Their sole object was to secure that com- 
pulsory vaccination should be abolished, and they 
hoped that the Government would be willing to intro- 
duce, or give facilities for, the necessary legislation. 
They believed that all they wanted could be achieved 
by a one-clause Bill. The Minister said, in reply, that 
he had read the memorandum submitted to him. It 
contained a number of statements with which he must 
not be taken to be in agreement, but he thought it was 
unnecessary for him, on the present occasion, to discuss 
the merits of statutory vaccination. His position was 
that he was bound, as Minister of Health, to administer 
the law as it stood. The effect of the Local Govern- 
ment Act had been to place the administration of the 
Vaccination Acts in the hands of the larger local 
authorities, and he did not contemplate any drastic 
amendment of the law until those authorities had had 
time to gain experience of the operation of the Acts in 
force and furnish him with their views and advice. He 
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could not admit that the object which the deputation 
had in view could be achieved by a one-clause Bill. 
On the contrary, he believed that complicated and 
highly controversial legislation would be necessary to 
secure what the deputation desired. In view of the 
many commitments of the Government and of the great 
pressure on parliamentary time, he was bound, in 
present circumstances, to prefer the claims of other more 
urgently needed legislation to those of a Vaccination 
Bill. While, therefore, he could have no objection to 
the introduction of a private member’s Bill as a means 
of testing public opinion, he could give no assurances— 
which would in any case require Cabinet authority— 
either of support for such a Bill or of the introduction 
at an early date of Government legislation. 


THE CANCER CAMPAIGN IN AUSTRALIA 
Steady advance in the process of co-ordinating various 
lines of investigation, in the better organization of treat- 
ment, and in the diffusion of information about recent 
work is reported in the May issue of the Journal of the 
Cancer Research Committee of the University of Sydney. 
This quarterly publication is distributed to every medical 
practitioner in the Commonwealth. It has now been 
decided that, while the University will continue to 
concern itself primarily with the direction of cancer 
research, and will retain some association with the actual 
arrangements made for treatment, the hospitals should 
now be able to relieve it of a certain amount of the 
responsibility of providing facilities for patients. The 
administrative problems arising out of this decision 
are receiving careful consideration. A well-attended 
post-graduate course in radiotherapy for general practi- 
tioners was held in 1930, and the University is con- 
templating the institution of a diploma in radiology. 
Aided by the Cancer Fund of Sydney University, to 
which many references have been made in these 
columns, nine research workers have been continuously 
engaged in the attempt to elucidate various cancer 
problems, one of these being an investigation of the 
activities of radiations of different wave-lengths. The 
professor of pathology is making a preliminary examina- 
tion of the large collection of material and records which 
have been accumulating at the Royal Prince Alfred 
Hospital, with special reference to the radio-sensitivity 
of malignant and other tumours. This issue of the 
Journal of the Cancer Research Committee includes 
a practical article on the problem of the ‘‘ erythema 
dose,’’ by Drs. A. T. Nisbet and Leila Keatinge, who 
point out that this rather vague term has as yet no 
standard value, its implications being modified by 
different conditions of filtration, voltage, the area of 
skin infiltrated, the thickness and density of the tissues, 
the method of dosage, and the distance of the anti- 
cathode from the skin. The authors indicate in this 
connexion a possible definition of certain degrees of 
erythema which appear to be capable of being standard- 
ized. In March, 1930, the first Canberra Cancer Con- 
ference was held, dealing largely with radium ; a second 
conference followed twelve months later. A short report 
is published of this second meeting, at which the opinion 
was expressed that the further development of con- 
sultative clinics must include some reliable system for 
following up patients after treatment. The lines of 





progress of cancer research in Australia are depicted 
generally in an article by Mr. H. G. Chapman, who 











describes tty tine is being attempted in various 
centres, and the degree of success achieved so far in 
each. By means of this university periodical, research 
workers are kept in touch with each other, and the 
general practitioner receives at regular intervals practical 
information about the progress that is being made. 


POST-GRADUATE WORK IN VIENNA 

The American Medical Association of Vienna, which was 
founded in 1904, and is a society of English-speaking 
medical practitioners, publishes a useful ‘‘ blue book ”’ 
every two years. The new edition of this, which has 
recently appeared, contains a comprehensive list of the 
study courses available in Vienna throughout the year 
for those who have little or no knowledge of German. 
The society has arranged with prominent physicians 
and specialists of the University of Vienna to conduct 
special courses and provide private tuition as may 

e required, and on reasonable terms. About 4,000 
medical practitioners have become registered members 
of the association since January, 1923 ; a quarter of 
these ioined it last year, an indication of the rapid 
growth which is going on. Any medical practitioner 
arriving in Vienna as a total stranger, even though 
unacquainted with the German language, can, through 
its agency, obtain specialist instruction in any subject 
for periods of any length. Ars Medici, the official 
monthly bulletin of the American Medical Association 
of Vienna, contains reviews and abstracts of the latest 
publications in foreign medical literature, special depart- 
ments being devoted to German and Austrian medical 
research ; a special section deals with the scientific and 
social activities in Vienna. Inquiries may be addressed 
to the secretary of the American Medical Association of 
Vienna at its headquarters, Alserstrasse 9, Vienna VIII. 
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ANNUAL MEETING NOTES 


“THE BOOK OF EASTBOURNE ” 
All members attending the ninety-ninth Annual Meeting 
of the British Medical Association at Eastbourne this 
week have received a copy of The Book of Eastbourne, 
written for the occasion, and edited by the Rev. W. 
Budgen, M.A., F.S.A. It is an interesting and very well- 
produced volume, worthy of a place beside the attractive 
books issued in connexion with recent meetings of the 
Association. Indeed, the executive authorities are alto- 
gether too modest about it in their foreword, though they 
pay a well-deserved tribute to the Editor, who not 
only enlisted the help of experts on various subjects con- 
cerning the locality, but also wrote several of the articles 
on Eastbourne and its neighbourhood in times past and 
to-day. In the opening chapter Eastbourne is epigram- 
matically described as a modern town of ancient lineage: 
‘‘The rapid growth in recent vears of this highly favoured 
watering-place has given an impression that it is entirely 
a modern creation, without history and of no consequence 
in days gone by. This is quite contrary to the facts.’’ 
A large part of the rest of the book provides convincing 
evidence in rebuttal of the popular view. Sir Arthur 
Smith Woodward (who co-operated in the discovery and 
interpretation of the Piltdown skull) writes on the geology 
of the district, and Mr. E. Cecil Curwen on the prehistory 
of the Eastbourne Downland. Mr. Walter H. Godfrey 
contributes two chapters of historical interest, one on 
Lewes, the county town, and the other on mediaeval 
hospitals, with special reference to those in the county of 
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Sussex. Mr. John E. Ray writes on Pevensey and Battle, 
and Mr. Budgen on ecclesiastical history and on the 
villages near Eastbourne, while Mr. Ernest Straker Lives 
an account of the Sussex iron industry, which was fo, 
three centuries the most important trade in the county, 
The flora and avi-fauna of the Eastbourne district are 
described by the Rev. A. A. Evans, and there is an yp, 
signed note on Eastbourne as a centre of education, which 
recalls the saying that there are 365 schools in that town, 
one for each day of the year. The President, Dr. W. ¢ 
Willoughby, whose portrait forms the frontispiece, write 
with full knowledge and authority on the natural anq 
social conditions of Eastbourne, with a brief account of 
the local hospitals, which were described by him in mor 
detail in our issue of April 11th. The Book of Eastbourn 
is printed in beautifully clear type, the many illustrations 
are excellently reproduced, and (to round off a thoroughly 
workmanlike production) there is a full index. Everyone 
who takes part in the Annual Meeting wiil value this book 
as a memento, and feel grateful to Mr. Budgen and his 
accomplished fellow contributors. 











ANNUAL REPRESENTATIVE MEETING 
Friday, July 17th 

It was fitting that the first session of the Representatiye 
Meeting in the Town Hall at Eastbourne should 
marked by a tribute to the personality and work of one 
whose absence, after so many years’ service to his pro 
fession and the community, could not but cast a shadow 
over the opening proceedings. The Representative Body 
honoured the memory of E. B. Turner, and expressed its 
svmpathy with his wife and family with a deep and 
abiding sense of personal loss. Before turning to the 
business of the day, the Chairman extended the welcome 
of the meeting to an unusually large number of new 
representatives, over seventy of whom shared its delibera- 
tions for the first time. Amongst old friends a_ very 
special welcome was accorded to Dr. R. H. Todd, “ the 
representative of Australia.’’ Our full report of the first 
two days’ proceedings is published in the Supplement 
this week. 

Adoption of the standing orders was followed by a 
brisk discussion on the methods of reservation of seats, 
which resulted in a victory for those who hope to dis 
count the drawbacks of late arrival at the place of meeting 
by early rising on the morning of the first day. Nest 
year at least there will be no advance reservation of seats. 
This was followed by the election of Lord Dawson as 
President of the Association for the year of its centenary, 
and the welcome as a Vice-President of Professor Burgess, 
who, in the unavoidable absence of Professor Harvey 
Smith, has been Acting President during the past year. 
The preliminary proceedings were concluded by an enthv 
siastic reception of the Chairman of Council’s reference to 
the award of the Gold Medal of the Association to the 
Treasurer and the Medical Secretary, and the meeting 
passed to its main business in a discussion, opened by 
Dr. B. H. Pain with characteristic vigour and lucidity, 
on the method to be adopted in the promulgation of the 
Association’s policy, centrally and locally. The motion 
which Dr. Pain introduced dealt specifically with schemes 
for maternity service, but the general principles formu 
lated by the Chairman of Council in the course of. the 
debate are of far wider application, and it is important 
that they should not be overlooked in determining the 
appropriate functions of the central and local organizatioa 
of the Association. 

In his presentation of the Financial Report Mr. Bishop 
Harman may claim an unusual triumph, since he escaped 
most of the customary criticism. Mr. Waterfield’s question 
as to the proportion of the Association’s resources directly 
devoted to the promotion of scientific research and medical 
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education elicited a striking statement, which deserves 
detailed study. On the Organization Report the Council’s 
roposal for the creation of a class of Foreign Corre- 
sponding Members received cordial approval. The absence 
of controversial business left time for an interesting 
analysis of the composition of the profession, which Dr. 
Morton Mackenzie introduced with a well-deserved tribute 
to the card index department at the head office. It is 
to be hoped that Mr. Souttar’s reminder, on the Science 
Report, that the individual may best help research by 
engaging in it personally, and his explanation of the 
meaning of the time limit suggested in connexion with the 
collective investigation on cancer, may be productive of 
more effective support than has yet been forthcoming for 
this important undertaking of the Association. 

Dr. Lyndon, whose return to active duty was warmly 
welcomed by the meeting, had no easy task in presenting 
the Council’s recommendation in connexion with the 
ethics of patenting inventions and discoveries in the 
medical field. The discussion which followed his explana- 
tion marked a real advance since last year in the general 
appreciation of the difficulties to be met, and a healthy 
desire to explore all relevant facts before deciding upon 
the best method of applying the traditional standards of 
the profession to the increasing complexities of inter- 
national economic conditions. It showed also that for 
the moment there remain real differences of opinion within 
the profession, and perhaps some slight misgivings as to 
the wider implications of one speaker’s impassioned senti- 
ment against having any sentiment at all in professional 
matters. The amendment finally adopted, on the motion 
of Sir Robert Bolam and Dr. Bone, has the merit of 
reasserting traditional values, without unduly restricting 
legitimate development of new methods of work pending 
the production of a comprehensive and definite statement 
of policy on an extremely difficult point. The Journal 
Report elicited a warm expression of appreciation of the 
improvements in typography and in the reproduction of 
photographs, effected under conditions of considerable 
difficulty during the past vear. It was followed by the 
Medico-Political Report, on which Dr. Bone found himself 
in the unusval position of having only two minor recom- 
mendations to put forward, on both of which he was 
not unwilling to accept modifications suggested by the 
Divisions. The subsequent debate on the vexed question 
of methods of collecting fees for attendance on road 
accidents was distinguished by the ingenious contribution 
ofiered by Dr. Pain on behalf of Kent, an effective speech 
by Dr. Nash suggesting the possible contribution of the 
public health service in this connexion, and an interesting 
review of the manner in which the question has been dealt 
with locally so far as police calls are concerned. 


Saturday, July 18th 

The agenda for Saturday suggested at the outset a day 
of small things, and the Representative Body was in fact 
largely employed in dealing with points of detail. Issues 
of far-reaching importance were, however, raised in general 
discussion on each of the four reports which fell to be 
considered. On the National Health Insurance Report 
such a discussion was opened with characteristic fervour 
by the member for Banff in connexion with the regula- 
tions restricting the opportunities of insured persons to 
exercise the right of free choice of doctor, and resulted in 
an emphatic protest, the importance of which was rightly 
stressed by Dr. Brackenbury, against the imposition of 
such restrictions. Perhaps not the least significant 
feature of the debate was Dr. Dain’s incisive comment 
upon the allocation of responsibility for some at least of 
the present difficulties in connexion with certification. 
he Council’s recommendations for the representation of 
Northern Ireland on the Insurance Acts Committee and 
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with reference to the administration of additional benefits 
were accepted as a matter of course, and the meeting 
warmly endorsed the protest of Newcastle-on-Tyne against 
the official sanction of the system of offering gifts as an 
inducement to the presentation of prescriptions by insured 
persons. The impression left by the discussion of the 
report on ophthalmic services was that the urgency of 
the need for an economically practicable means of supply- 
ing qualified ophthalmic services to the insured popula- 
tion is in no way diminished ; that the Ophthalmic 
Treatment Board has made sound progress in this direc- 
tion during the past twelve months; and that the 
criticisms of the scheme came in the main from those 
areas where it was not yet fully established. The recom- 
mendation deprecating the instruction of opticians in 
clinical ophthalmology was accepted without serious ques- 
tion, and in a definitely improved form. 

No recommendations were submitted by the Council on 
the Public Health Report, but the motions of Divisions 
raised issues of fundamental importance, those from St. 
Pancras and East Norfolk threatening the integrity of the 
agreed scale of public health salaries, those from Brighton 
challenging the constitutional validity of an important 
part of the operative policy of the Association. The 
danger was averted at the outset by the ruling of the 
Chairman on the point of order involved. That this was 
achieved without the loss of a useful discussion on the 
possibility of improving the constitutional provision for 
determining the policy of the Association was largely due 
to the statesmanlike manner in which Dr. Hawthorne 
handled a somewhat awkward point. The motion from 
Bournemouth on the development of health services under 
the Local Government Act occasioned an informative 
review of the progress actually made in different parts of 
the country, and the manner in which the Association 
has contributed to that progress. 

On the Hospitals Report the preliminary discussion on 
the remuneration of visiting staffs of voluntary hospitals 
for the treatment of State-maintained and rate-maintained 
in-patients showed that the policy which some Divisions 
sought to stigmatize as impracticable was already working 
successfully elsewhere. In presenting the Report on the 
Problem of the Out-patient the chairman of the Hospitals 
Committee took the unusual course of asking leave to 
adopt at the outset the rearrangements proposed by 
Hendon, Marylebone, and Liverpool. The reception of 
the request lent some colour to a suspicion that not all 
the representatives had made that preliminary survey 
of the documents before them which would have removed 
any doubt as to the scope and effect of those amendments. 
The rejection of his proposal to refer the report back for 
further consideration can hardly have come as a surprise 
to Sir Ernest Graham-Little, who described his motion 
as a forlorn hope. The vote left no doubt as to the 
confidence of the meeting in the capacity of the Hospitals 
Committee of the Association to arrive,at a fair estimate 
of the actual conditions of hospital practice, or its verdict 
on the merits of the policy presented for its consideration. 


Monday, July 20th 

Monday morning had been allocated in advance to the 
discussion of medical charities and the work of the Over- 
sea Branches and Divisions. Full justice was done by 
Dr. Douglas, in his eloquent appeal, to the urgency of 
the call for more general, more sustained, and more 
generous support for the charities ; to the memory and 
example of the pioneers to whom we owe the existing 
provision for relief of distress in the profession ; and to 
the work actually done by the British Medical Associa- 
tion, centrally and locally, during the past year. If the 


problems of medical benevolence were to be solved by 
unfettered debate, the outlook for next vear would be 
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bright indeed, for there was much ‘‘ talk about it and 
about,’’ and Sir Robert Bolam had some justification 
for his remark at one stage of the discussion that if he 
had arisen betimes to every point of order, he would 
have had little rest during its progress. From the purely 
financial point of view the amount required to meet the 
position is insignificant, and such corporate study of its 
implications should do something towards removing what 
has been a standing reproach to the profession for far 
teo long. 

On the reports of the work of the Dominions Committee 
and the Oversea Branches the meeting had the usual 
opportunity of making the acquaintance of the oversea 
representatives. Distinguishing features of the discussion 
were the Chairman’s tribute to the example of successful 
organization offered by the Gibraltar Branch ; Mr. Mill’s 
account of the part played by the Association in the 
disastrous earthquake in New Zealand early this year, and 
his appreciation of the sympathy and help offered by the 
parent body ; and Dr. R. H. Todd’s practical suggestion 
for improving the service offered to the Oversea Branches 
by the Central Office. 


The debate on the Hospital Report, resumed on Monday 
afternoon, by no means reached the usual standard of 
the Representative Body. It left the impression that the 
meeting was mainly concerned with what Dr. Dain (in 
a moment of pardonable exasperation) described as doing 
drafting work and doing it very badly. This was due in 
part to diversities of opinion on the platform and a 
consequent failure of the help usually available from 
that quarter. But tedious as it sometimes seemed, the 
debate was not without its uses, for the Hospital Policy 
of the Association is primarily an instrument of educa- 
tion, and as such it must fail, unless it is put forward 
at every stage by persons fully seized of its implications. 
Time given to the elucidation of even minor points is 
therefore not wasted. In the event, the Council was left 
free to proceed with its programme in respect of out- 
patient departments and schemes for providing con- 
sultant services for ‘‘ contributory ’’ patients—a_ result 
which owed much to the timely help given by Sir Robert 
Bolam. For the rest the meeting emphatically refused 
to express any opinion upon the material or ethical 
aspects of sweepstakes as a method of financing voluntary 
hospitals, satisfied, perhaps, with the earlier discussion 
upon the motion from Torquay. 
moticn from 


A Brighton, designed to prevent en- 
croachments on private practice in the sphere of 
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‘‘ mental illness,’” produced one of the very few close 
and informative debates which took place during this 
year’s meeting. A comprehensive series of motions by 
Kensington was presented by Mr. Stratford, and received 
by Dr. Dain as a happy augury of the part to be played 
by Kensington in the near future in the development of 
National Health Insurance services. Most of the motions 
from individual Divisions were, with the consent of the 
meeting, referred to the Council, but that on the charges 
levelled at the profession in connexion with increased 
sickness certification under the Insurance Acts elicited 
a statement of substantial value from Dr. Dain. 

It was a happy conjunction by which, when the moment 
came for Dr. Hawthorne to relinquish the high office in 
which he has rendered such devoted and distinguished 
service to the Representative Body for an extended 
period, the thanks and appreciation of the meeting were 
voiced by one of the first women representatives sent by 
an Oversea Branch—a relatively junior member of the 
Representative Body whose energy has been conspicuous 
throughout the meecting—and by one of Dr. Hawthorne's 
predecessors in the chair. 
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LUNCHEON TO REPRESENTATIVES FROM 
OVER-SEAS 

On the first day of the Annual Representative Meeting, 
the representatives from over-seas were entertained 
luncheon at the Cavendish Hotel, Eastbourne. Dr. €, ¢ 
Hawthorne occupied the chair, and gave a welcome to 
guests. He said that it was fully appreciated what 4 
journey must have meant to many of those present: 
time, trouble, and expense. Those at home desired 
cultivate their personal acquaintance, and to hear of 
activities, and, if such there were, of the ditficulties 
the Branches from which they came. The guests woy 
be particularly welcome on the platform of the Repp 
sentative Meeting when the work of the Oversea Branchg 
came forward for discussion, and he hoped that when the 
returned they would bear with them a message of gog 
will and greeting to their comrades. The British Medie 
Association, Dr. Hawthorne continued, had an imperig 
range and interest, though it was not concerned with ang 
of the contentious questions which disturbed and agitated 
imperial politics and economics. This year, owing to th 
fact that the meeting lay between the visit to Canag 
of 1930 and the Centenary Meeting of 1932, the numbep, 
of oversea guests was rather smaller than usual, but, 
fewer, the welcome which was extended to them was q ' 
less cordial. It was hoped during the Centenary Meeting) 
to have a special meeting for discussion of some topic ig 
which all the Branches, home and oversea, had a common. 
interest, and possibly some suggestion might be forth 
coming on the present occasion which would result ina 
fruitful conference next year. Three very brief responses 
were made on the part of the oversea guests. One was by 
Mr. T. Mill of the Canterbury (New Zealand) Division, 
who said that in his Dominion at least the value of the 
British Medical Association was thoroughly understood, 
because practically every member of the profession there 
was in the fold of the Association. It was the furthest 
away of the Dominions geographically, but spiritually 
perhaps the nearest. The second response was from Dr. 
D. H. Wessels of Capetown, who spoke of the excellent 
results of the visit of the Medical Secretary to South 
Africa. Large accessions of membership had taken place, 
there, and during the last session a very creditable Medi 
Act had been placed upon the Statute Book. Dr. 
Anstey Giles of the South Australian Branch, who al 
responded, claimed to be the oldest member of th 
Association present, having joined in 1883. He spoke 
the pleasure and benefit he had derived from mectings 
the Association in South Australia, and also of the vali 
derived from the visits of the late Dr. J. A. Macdonald 
Sir Ewen Maclean, and of other visitors from head 
quarters. Time did not permit of further speech -making 
but the names of the oversea guests present were real 
by Dr. Anderson. They included, in addition to tho 
mentioned, the following: 



































Lieut.-Colonel G. T. 
Colonel R. E. Wright 
C. Crawford Jones (Grenada), Dr. J. 
Branch, South Africa, East London Division), Dr. D. 
Williams (Assam Valley), Dr. G. Waugh Scott (Malayanj 
Dr. H. B. Van der Merwe (Pretoria), Dr. W. R. Fea (Sout 
Canterbury, New Zealand), Dr. W. Dunlop (Mesopotamia 
Dr. R. H. Todd (New South Wales), Dr. J. A. 
(Wellington, New Zealand), Dr. J. Hutson (Barbados), Dr. 
Burfoot (Punjab), Dr. Theodora Easterficld (Poverty Bay 
New Zealand), Dr. J. B. D. Galbraith (Victorian), Dr. J. 


Burke 
(South 


(United 
Indian 


Lieu 
Majé 


Provinces), 
and Madras), 
W. Adams (Borde 


Reynolds (Uganda), Dr. A. G. Coia (British Guiana), Dr. } 
Ludovici (Ceylon), Mr. H. J. Eizenberg (Queensland), 


Agnes Bennett (Palmerston North, New Zealand), Dr. 
Spearman (Zanzibar), and Dr. L. D. Lennard (Uganda). 
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OM HAMILTON BAILEY: COMPLETE ERADICATION OF THE THYROGLOSSAL TRACT 
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Fic. 3.—Result of lip-biting and tongue-biting. Note protruding 
upper left central due to lip-biting, and complete loss of articulation on 
the left side, due to keeping the tongue between the teeth. 


Fic. 5.—Result of premature loss of deciduous teeth. Note 
extreme crowding of teeth. The lower front teeth have fallen back and 
have grown too long in trying to reach the upper teeth: instead of 
biting on the upper teeth they bite on the mucous membrane of the roof 
of the mouth. 


R. H. MCKEAG: PREVENTABLE DENTAL DEFORMITIES 
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W. T. COLLIER : TWO CASES OF LINDAU’S DISEASE 





Fia. 4.—Same as Fig. 3, showing the normal articulation on th 


right side. The patient has acquired considerable mobility of the lov: 
jaw and can bite on both sides, though not using both together. 
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Fic. 6.—Same as Fig. 5. Note lack of growth of upper alveols} 
The gum in the front of the lower jaw is very inflamed and the teeth 
coated around their necks with tartar. 
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Fig, 3.—Tumour of the medulla x 47 (Case 1). 
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IMPERIAL SOCIAL HYGIENE CONGRESS 


THE VENEREAL DISEASES PROBLEM THROUGHOUT 
PFHE EMPIRE 

An Imperial Social Hygiene Congress, organized by eid 
British Social Hygiene Council, was held at the British 
Medical Association House, Tavistock Square, from July 
13th to 17th. At the opening session, which was presided 
over by Sir BasIL BLAcKETT, and afterwards by Mr. L. S. 
AMERY, M.P., an address of welcome to the delegates 
from associations in the Dominions and Colonies was 
delivered by Lord PassFIELD, Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, who expressed the view that in venereal diseases, 
as in others, science had gone ahead of administration. 
The discovery of radical methods of treating syphilis by 
injecting arsenical compounds, he said, was one of the 
greatest discoveries in modern medicine, but administra- 
tion, which included the education of public opinion on the 
subject, had not yet taken the fullest advantage of the 
facilities which science had made available. 

The remainder of the first day of the congress was 
devoted to short addresses by speakers from all parts of 
the Empire, who described the present position in respect 
to venereal diseases, the administrative measures for treat- 
ment and prevention, and the reaction of public opinion. 
Particular interest attached to the account of administra- 
tive measures in New Zealand, where the Government has 
wide powers, the Department of Health bejng authorized 
to order to hospital any infected person, and to institute 
legal proceedings against any who failed to take proper 
precautions against the spread of his infection. 

At the second session, over which Surgeon’ Rear- 
Admiral R. St. G. S. Bonp presided, the problem as 
it affects the defence forces and the mercantile marine 
was discussed. Surgeon Commander R. J. G. PARNELL 
referred to the decreasing prevalence of venereal diseases 
inthe Navy. The average number of cases for the three 
years 1911-13 was 12,646, as compared with 6,258 for the 
three years 1927-29, and the annual average of days lost 
to the Service during the former period was 273,179, as 
compared with 139,070 during the latter. His personal 
view was that prevention was primarily a matter of educa- 
tion. The position of affairs in the mercantile marine 
was put forward by Dr. A. O. Ross (venereal diseases 
officer, City and Port of Liverpool), who pointed out that 
there were in that Service approximately 170,000 men, 
who, by reason of their calling, were exposed to almost 
constant sexual temptation, and there was no single 
authority like the Admiralty to issue regulations with a 
view to uniformity and discipline. 


THe CHotce OF REMEDIES IN SYPHILIS 

Colonel L. W. Harrison opened a discussion on this 
subject in the medical conference. The choice of 
remedies, he said, was probably more important in the 
early stages than in the late ; in the early stages he con- 
sidered that the thing to do was to concentrate on the 
eradication of the disease out of hand. Of the arseno- 
benzene compounds he gave first place to the original 
“606.’’ He believed that it hit the spirochaete harder 
and longer than did ‘‘914’’ in a dosage which was 
equivalent in terms of arsenic. Unfortunately, the use 
of “606 ’’ was attended by inconveniences in the form 
of reaction which would deter many patients from con- 
iinuing attendance, and he thought that the better 
results it would achieve in the individuals who persevered 
would be more than counterbalanced by the defaulting of 
others which the immediate reactions would produce. Of 
the other preparations he thought that the sulpharseno- 
benzene class, given deep subcutaneously, acted better 
than “914 ’’ given intravefously, but they often caused 
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sufficient pain to*defer the clinic patient from attendance. 
The tendency in his own clinic was to use more “ 914,” 
though in private cases he used more sulpharsenobenzene 
than ‘‘914.”’ Another disadvantage of sulpharseno- 
benzene was that it seemed to cause more aplastic 
anaemia. He believed that approximately equal results 
were to be expected from equivalent doses of ‘‘ 914 ”’ or 
stabilarsan given intravenously, and of sulpharsenobenzene 
given deep subcutaneously, or from silver-salvarsan in- 
travenously in half these doses ; consequently one would 
use the preparation which appeared most convenient in 
the circumstances, reserving others for use as changes in 
subsequent courses where the patient had not responded 
to the first course so well as the average. In speaking of 
bismuth, Colonel Harrison mentioned that at St. Thomas’s 
clinic a series of cases were being treated with cardyl 
in conjunction with ‘‘ 914,’’ and he hoped in due course 
to be able to compare the results with those of treat- 
ment with bismuth oxychloride in conjunction with the 
same amount of the arsenical preparation. With regard 
to the place of mercury in the therapy of early syphilis, 
the antisyphilitic effects of mercury were proportional 
to the mercurial ions concentrated in the tissues. In the 
majority of cases one was brought up short of one’s goal 
by the patient’s intolerance of the necessary dose. The 
administration of mercury by the mouth in early cases 
should only be adopted when circumstances prevented the 
use of other routes. The choice of insoluble preparations 
was between calomel, mercury in fine subdivisions, and 
the salicylate. Of these, from the therapeutic point of 
view, calomel, on account of the regularity of its absorp- 
tion and its activity, was the best. The greater pain 
caused by this drug could be largely obviated by an 
anaesthetic vehicle. When calomel could not be tolerated, 
he used mercurial cream, but in no greater concentration 
than 10 per cent. He would reserve mercury for cases 
in which bismuth was impracticable. 

In the discussion following Colonel Harrison’s paper, 
Dr. JAMES McINTyRE (co. Durham) said that in his area 
insoluble preparations of bismuth were found to give the 
best results. He worked in close association with tubercu- ° 
losis officers, who were very definite in their opinion 
that arsenical preparations lit up a tuberculous focus. 
Many patients in this depressed area were suffering from 
under-nutrition, and among these, when arsenical treat- 
ment was employed, jaundice was found to be very 
marked. Dr. E. T. Burke (Salford) remarked that the 
rate of elimination of arsenobenzene remedies was so very 
rapid that in his clinic it was considered better to have 
the patient attend twice weekly than to give one single 
dose in a seven-day period. He considered it unsound 
to regard mercury as having any practical efficacy in the 
modern treatment of syphilis ; it was an adjunct, like any 
ordinary tonic treatment. 

Dr. Davin Lees (Edinburgh), who presided, sub- 
stantiated what Colonel Harrison had said about sulph- 
arsenobenzene preparations being responsible for aplastic 
anaemia. With regard to jaundice, he did not think that 
arsenobenzol was the .sole cause, though it might be a 
contributory factor. But the amount of serious jaundice 
was infinitesimal ; he had seen only three cases in about 
eleven years. The most important cause of intolerance 
to arsenobenzol treatment was the taking of alcohol 
during treatment. Mr. Lees also suggested that the time 
had come when some method of creating pyrexia without 
the undoubted risks of malarial therapy should be devised. 


INCIDENCE OF NEUROSYPHILIS IN THE TROPICS 
An interesting discussion arose on a paper presented by 
Dr. R. W. C. Ketty on syphilis in Singapore. He 
mentioned that in the social hygiene clinics in Singapore, 
hemiplegia, due to syphilitic cerebral thrombos's, was 
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often met with, but tabes dorsalis and’ general paralysis 
of the insane were infrequent, and the few cases of the 
latter which were seen generally occurred among those 
who did not perform hard manual labour. Dr. A. R. 
Cook (Uganda) said that in that Protectorate very few 
cases of locomotor ataxia or dementia paralytica were to 
be seen, and he could not recall seeing one case of general 
paralysis of the insane among the native population. 
Colonel HarreR NELSON (professor of medicine at Lahore 
University) said that during the twelve years he had 
been in Lahore he had seen only two cases of tabes 
dorsalis, and one of these was in a man partly of European 
descent ; he had seen only one case of general paralysis, 
and that was in an Anglo-Indian. He thought it possible 
hat the population had been immunized as the result of 
previous infections with malaria. Dr. A. O. Ross 
(Liverpool) mentioned that he had seen many persons 
with neurosyphilis who were home from tropical countries, 
where they had had malaria. Dr. MyrtTL—E NORONHA 
(Bombay) suggested that the absence of neurosyphilis in 
India might be due to lack of treatment or to improper 
treatment of the syphilis, so that by the time the nervous 
manifestations appeared the people had acquired a sort of 
self-immunity. Dr. Loutsa Pearce (New York) said that 
the difference between Occidental and Oriental syphilis 
might be due to a,difference in the organism or in the 
reaction of the host. In the Belgian Congo she had seen 
secondary syphilis such as was not to be found in 
America or Europe, and it might be that after these 
manifestations the body acquired an immune state. Dr. 
A. G. Cora (British Guiana) said that in ten years there 
he had seen only two cases of general paralysis of the 
insane (one of them doubtful) and one case of tabes 
dorsalis. The cardio-vascular condition was very common 
in that country, and pessibly cut off many who would 
otherwise go on to nerve manifestations. 

Dr. Davip Lees said that the absence of the grosser 
forms of neurosyphilis in the Tropics raised many 
problems. But the average age of death in India was 
40 to 45, and most neurosyphilis in Western countries 
developed after that age. It seemed possible that in the 
Tropics people died before the age at which neurosyphilis 
would ordinarily appear. 


ANTE-NATAL TREATMENT 

Several papers were read on methods of dealing with 
ante-natal venereal disease. Dr. GLapys SANDES gave an 
analysis of 1,090 consecutive deliveries at the London Lock 
Hospital since 1920. After giving details of the ante-natal 
treatment pursued, she made the deduction that the 
incidence of congenital syphilis was due primarily to the 
absence or inadequacy of treatment of the mother’s 
syphilis during pregnancy. Dr. Mary Macnicor of the 
E'sie Inglis Memorial Hospital, Edinburgh, followed with 
an account of similar work at that institution. She said 
that the ante-natal treatment of syphilis was comparatively 
satisfactory, but that of gonorrhoeal infection during preg- 
nancy less so. The danger to the child of ante- 
natal gonorrhoea had largely been removed, but such was 
not the case as regards the mother, who ran a three- 
fold risk: of immediate infection of the uterus during 
the puerperium ; of the later development of chronic 
cervicitis, endometritis, and salpingitis ; and of sterility 
following upon these conditions. Dr. Davip Naparro 
also spoke on the results of neglect of or inefficient natal 
treatment. The syphilitic mother, he said, could almost 
certainly beget a non-syphilitic child if she was adequately 
treated during pregnancy. 

Observations from Africa and India were also brought 
Dr. G. BurrLer described an investigation 
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of material collected from the maternity hospital, Accra, 
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Gold Coast, with the object of estimating the Prevaleng the | 
of syphilis among expectant mothers, and of forming a Mr. . 
opinion as to what extent that disease was the Cause ¢ 
the high Wassermann positive rate in order better ty hie 
assess the value of the reaction as an_ indication for on J 
initiating ante-natal treatment. Owing to the populatiq were 
being heavily infected with yaws the task was not easy said 
and a cross-immunity between yaws and _ syphilis wa og 
suggested. The investigation showed a remarkable jp, had 
frequency of obvious syphilis in a local African community = 
heavily infected with gonorrhoea and yaws. Dr. Margarp ated 
BaLrour discussed the ante-natal treatment of syphilis te 
in India, for which, she said, there were two essentials: ee 
that women doctors should be employed, and that the = 
should be a sufficient supply of necessary drugs, th 
latter a considerable problem because drugs were expensiys 
and women’s hospitals poor. The remedy would be fy 
the municipalities or Governments to make grants t 
the hospitals. She was followed by an Indian woma 
doctor, Dr. MyrtL—E NoRoNHA, whose idea was to hay es 
in every native town a maternity service unit, with a youd 
ambulance to reach the surrounding villages. A beginning In 
in this direction, she said, had been made in Bombay, } T. R. 
Several missionary doctors took part in the discussion, § given 
twent 
STERILITY markt 
The final discussion was on sterilitv. Dame Loursz - 
McILroy said that by far the greater number of casg _ 
of primary sterility in women were due to gonorrhoea, or ! 
Secondary sterility might be due to gonorrhoea also, but gift w 
in her experience it was due mainly to puerperal sepsis, J of me 
Incidentally she urged the investigation of the husband | conclt 
as well as of the wife if no obvious lesions were present ig } 4s cl 
the latter. Mr. KennerH Waker spoke on the influence | thoug 
of venereal diseases on male sterility. No accurate Foun 
estimate, he said, could be given of the part played by oma 
venereal disease in the production of sterility, but it was tate 
safe to assume that gonorrhoea was by far the commonest F 
cause of impaired fertility in the male. The absence o 
spermatozoa was not due to any damage inflicted on the} At! 
seminiferous tubes, but to a blockage in the canal along two 0 
which they must travel in order to emerge. The com } contin 
monest site of this blockage was the epididymal canal. — 
Since epididymitis was the complication most likely to] oF con 
produce sterility, all measures which reduced its likelihood, | Tryst, 
such as rest, and the giving of belladonna or atropine § years 
in cases of posterior infection, were useful. The only § where 
syphilitic lesion which was likely to affect male fertility J resear 
was gumma of the testis, and since this occurred com 4 the 
paratively late in the disease it was not very often the wag 
cause of a childless marriage. He associated himself with a 
Dame Louise MclIlroy’s remarks as to the advisability} } 4)... 
of examining the husband before subjecting the wife tif Tryst, 
an operation. elected 
work @ 
Many other features of the congress must be passed ove that o 
with a mere mention. These included a discussion of differes 
ways in which the universities may encourage the teach import 
ing of biological science in secondary schools. Ther Trust 1 
were discussions also on social customs in relation . the 
venereal disease, on means of propaganda, and on tht ih; - 
role of British women in social service over-seas. On thi, the 


last day of the congress joint sessions were held with th 
International Union against the Venereal Peril, and papef 
on follow-up work from treatment centres in Paris aml 
Florence, as well as from centres in this country, wet 
presented. Sir Bast Brackevr, the president, als 
delivered his address from the chair on ‘‘ Social hygiet 
and the structure of twentieth century life.’’ 


secreta 
Adviso 
advisec 
year’s | 
and so 
Toutine 
Service 


The 
The congress was attended by delegates from hot ¢. 
and oversea Government: departments, universities, local ——— 


authorities, and social organizations. The delegates fq 
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sy he British Medical Association were Dr. H. G. Dain and 
— ag Bishop Harman. 
§ at 
LUSE ¢f The dinner of the congress was held at the Café Royal 
tter t on July 17th, when representatives from twenty nations 
On fo were among the guests. Sir Basil Blackett, who presided, 
ulation id that their object was very much an international 
t easy, fia. Referring to the great part which British women 
1S Was had taken in the work, he said that without such assist- 
ble ip. ance their object would not make much progress. The 
munity# sim of the British Social Hygiene Council was essentially 
RGARE] prevention. Professor Winifred Cullis advocated the 
SYPhilis§ jeaching of biology as necessary to the progress of the 
tials: fF .. k. 
tthe ———___= 
BS, the 
pensive BEIT MEMORIAL FELLOWSHIPS 
be for an abana 
ints ty MEETING OF TRUSTEES 
woman A meeting of the Trustees of the Beit Memorial Fellow- 
‘0 have ships for Medical Research was held on July 14th, for the 
vith an} election of Fellows and other business. 
ginning} In his annual report the honorary secretary, Professor 
ombay, | T. R. Elliott, F.R.S., recalled that last year a review was 
ssion, f given of the work of the Beit Memorial Trust in the first 
twenty years since its foundation.' The close of 1930 
marked the period that had been chosen for the review 
with a sharper line, by the death on December 8th of the 
Louise Founder of the Trust, Sir Otto Beit. The Founder’s 
of cases enerous resolve to perpetuate the memory of his brother, 
tho, } Mr, Alfred Beit, by augmenting more than fourfold the 
lso, but gift which the latter had wished to make for the progress 
| sepsis, } of medical studies in the University of London, did not 
vusband | conclude with the endowment by £210,000 of the Trust. 
esent in} AS chairman of the Trustees, Sir Otto devoted close 
nfluence | thought to every step that might advance the aims of the 
Foundation, and showed the keenest interest and pleasure 
ae marking those successes in the advance of medicine by 
ayed by research which have been achieved by the most dis- 
t it Was | tinguished of the Beit Fellows. 
nmonest 
sence of RESIGNATIONS AND APPOINTMENTS 
1 on the} At the same time the Advisory Board lost by resignation 
al along | two of its members, the last of those who had served 
he com } continuously since the creation of the Board. Sir Charles 
} cam Martin resigned when his appointment as Director of the 
és ‘| Lister Institute expired, and he left London to take control 
ikely © | of some developments of medical work in Australia. The 
celihood, | Trustees are deeply grateful to him for his twenty-one 
atropine } years of loyal service, not only on the Advisory Board, 
he only{ where the breadth of his knowledge in many fields of 
fertility } research and his sane judgement were invaluable, but also 
ed com a the immediate director of laboratories in which so 
ften th Many Beit Fellows had the privilege of working under 
self will his control. The debt of the Trustees to him and to the 
. yf Governors of the Lister Institute, who provided all 
visability laboratory facilities freely without further help from the 
wife tt Trust, is evidenced by the fact that out of the 137 Fellows 
dected since 19099 no fewer than 31 were assigned to 
work at the Lister Institute. The second resignation was 
ssed Oval that of Sir James Kingston Fowler, whose services in a 
ssion Of different direction have throughout been of such essential 
1e cal importance that his name will stay in the history of the 
Theref Trust very close to that of the Founder himself. As Dean 
ation tp! the Faculty of Medicine in the University of London, 
| oo he bore a leading part in the original discussions with 
On ty Mr. Alfred Beit, and then with Sir Otto Beit, with regard 
‘ to the contemplated benefaction ; and later as honorary 
with the secretary, being a Trustee as well as a member of the 
id pape] Advisory Board, he planned the administrative details, 
aris anifadvised on policy, and for twenty-one years fostered every 
try, weg year’s growth of the Foundation in which he took so high 
nt, alsif@id so justly personal a pride. Though released from the 


| hygient 





routine duties of honorary secretary, he will still give 
service and guidance as senior of the Trustees. 

The Trustees welcome the appointment as their colleague 
Sir John Rose Bradford, who in 1909 was chiefly 
ee ee - 
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responsible for the advice that led to the Trust being 
guided to the creation of Fellowships rather than to other 
purposes, and who served for twelve years on the Advisory 
Board. Sir Alfred Beit, also, has consented to serve as 
Trustee in the place of his father, Sir Otto Beit. Dr. 
J. C. G. Ledingham, F.R.S., now Director of the Lister 
Institute, and Dr. P. P. Laidlaw, F.R.S., have been 
appointed to the Advisory Board. The Trustees offer 
their congratulations to Sir Frederick Hopkins, a member 
for many years of the Advisory Board, on his election as 
President of the Royal Society. 


Work OF THE Beir FELLows 

The number of Fellows now working on the Foundation, 
apart from those reported for election below, is twenty- 
three. The list of places recognized for research has long 
ago been widened beyond the limitation suggested by the 
first idea that work would be done chiefly in the labora- 
tories and schools attached to the University of London, 
and, indeed, each year more and more Fellows are being 
permitted for special purposes to work even for a year 
abroad. The Fellows choose their own problems, and no 
attempt is made by the Board to select a subject and 
appoint a team to investigate it. 

“It is therefore of interest to watch the subjects proposed 
and see how rapidly the tide of research swings first into one 
bay and then to another, in the pressure to find through 
allied sciences the means towards fresh advances in medicine. 
Bacteriology, for example, has so altered its landward 
approaches that among the present Fellows and the 39 candi- 
dates at this July election only a very few are content to 
attack the problems of microbic disease by the older charted 
ways. More of the voyagers now are exploring the coasts 
of biochemistry, and through fundamental studies by precise 
test-tube experiments on the metabolic activities of bacteria 
or on the modes of ferment action are seeking to understand 
their behaviour in the human body. Indeed, for these and 
like aims, there are of the present Fellows seven now clustered 
in the biochemical laboratories of Cambridge University.”’ 


The aim of the Fellowships is to start a man on the 
career of research, and it is to the after-careers that the 
Trustees look for proof that the Advisory Board has 
guided them well in the selection of Fellows. 


ELECTION TO FELLOWSHIPS 
The following elections were made by the Trustees: 


Senior Fellowships (value £700 per annum).—F. R. Winton, 
M.A., M.D. To continue his work in the Pharmacologica] 
Laboratory of University College, London, on the tonus of 
plain muscle, on the blood pressure in the glomerulus of the 
kidney, and on the effect of drugs on kidney secretion. 

Fourth Year Fellowships (value £500 per annum).— 
B. H. C€. Matthews, M.A. To continue his work in the 
Physiological Laboratory, University of Cambridge, on the 
analysis of sensory nerve impulses by electrical records 
obtained with the delicate oscillograph which he has invented. 

Junior Fellowships (value £400 per annum).—(1) Benjamin 
Stanley Platt, M.B., Ch.B.,/M.Sc., Ph.D. Re-elected to the 
Junior Fellowship which he had resigned in 1926 in order to 
obtain medical qualification and so fit himself more fully 
for medical research. He will work at the School of Medicine, 
Leeds, on problems of the alimentary canal. (2) William 
Albert Hugh Rushton, M.A., Ph.D. Cambridge. Proposed 
research on the chronaxie of nerve and muscle, in the 
Physiological Laboratory, Cambridge. (3) Leonard Hubert 
Strickland, B.A. Proposed research: an investigation of the 
metabolism of the anaercbic bacteria associated with gas 
gangrene, in the Sir William Dunn Institute of Biochemistry, 
Cambridge. (4) Muriel Elaine Robinson, Ph.D. To continue 
investigations on haemoglobin, and on the preparation of 
proteins in a pure state, in the Sir William Dunn Institute of 
Biochemistry, Cambridge. (5) Frank Burnet Byrom, M.D., 
M.R.C.P. Proposed research: a study of factors influencing 
the total water exchange of the human body in health and 
in disease, at the London Hospital (in continuation of work 
begun at Chicago as Rockefeller Fellow). (6) Janet Maria 
Vaughan, B.A., D.M. An investigation of the relationship 
of disordered haematopoiesis to those bone changes that are 
found in human disease, or which can be experimentally 
produced in animals, at the Institute of Pathology, London 
Hospital. 

All correspondence of Fellows and candidates should be 
addressed to the henorary secretary, Beit Memorial Fellow- 
ships, University College Hospital. Medical School, University 
Street, W.C.1. 
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BRITISH EMPIRE CANCER CAMPAIGN 


, 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
The Marquess or Reapinc presided over the annual 
general meeting of the British Empire Cancer Campaign 
in the House of Lords on July 20th, and read a letter 
from H.R.H. the Duke of York congratulating the Cam- 
paign on its successful progress. The Duke referred 
specially to the Cheshire and North Wales branch, which 
had made special use of propaganda as a means of obtain- 
ing patients in the earliest stages, and commended for 
the consideration of the Campaign the instituting of such 
organized propaganda work throughout the whole country. 

Sir Witt1am WILLcox moved the adoption of the annual 
report, which is summarized below, and insisted that real 
permanent stepping-stones were now being laid towards 
the objective of discovering the cause of cancer and the 
best lines of treatment. He agreed that propaganda efforts 
should be increased, and thought that this could be 
achieved at a relatively small cost. 

Sir RicHarRD GaRTON, honorary treasurer of the Cam- 
paign, stated that there had been an excess of expenditure 
over income during the past year of £1,810. The present 
balance in hand was £65,841, and of this sum approxi- 
mately £30,000 was earmarked to meet commitments, and 
for the continuation of research work which was already 
being carried on. He appealed for further generous support 
from the public so that the work of the Campaign could 
be pursued still more energetically. 

Lord Reading was re-elected chairman of the Grand 
Council of the Campaign, and Lord Dawson and Sir John 
Bland-Sutton were re-elected vice-chairmen. 


THe E1GHTH ANNUAL REPORT 

The usual detailed survey of the progress made during 
the past year in cancer research in Great Britain and the 
Dominions is prefaced by Lord Reading’s report as 
chairman. Special attention is called to ‘‘ the production 
of a substance from artificially prepared anti-cancerous 
serum, which has not only cured implanted cancer in 
mice, but is also efficient in a certain proportion of spon- 
taneous cancers occurring in these animals.’’ The serum 
which was tried at first proved to be moderately effective, 
but its use was attended with grave toxic symptoms. By 
a chemical process the anti-cancer substance was separated 
from the toxic elements, and was then found to be ten 
times more effective in destroying cancer cells than the 
original serum. It causes the disappearance of implanted 
{tumours in mice, and renders these animals completely 
resistant to further grafting. In two out of five mice with 
spontaneous tumours the growths disappeared. Some 
inknown factor seemed to be present in the three other 
cases, and efforts are being made to define its nature. 
Reference is made to Professor Mel!anby’s work at 
Sheffield on the metabolic changes of the cancer, and the 
conclusion reached that phosphate plays no part in cancer 
glycolysis. As regards the relation of diet to cancer, it 
seemed clear that foods rich in vitamins stimulated cancer 
cells no less definitely than normal cells, and did not 
prevent tumours from developing when an effective car- 
cinogenic stimulus was present. 


The Nature of Cancer 

In a statement from the research institute of the 
Cancer Hospital the progress made in investigating the 
experimental production of cancer is indicated ; it is 
hoped by these researches eventually to find a means of 
preventing its development into the stage of a recognizable 
tumour. The possibility of a chemical factor being con- 
cerned is being explored, and the benzanthracenes and 





dibenzanthracenes, which are definitely carcinogenic a 
being used in experiments. The number and Position Be 
the benzene rings in compounds of these series is DOsgj 

. . . . . U 
of some significance as regards carcinogenicity, but { 


















definite information has been obtained as to an essen} 
molecular structure of the cancer-producing agent jp 4p 


for tar contains very many superfluous substances, gy 
of which are irritating, and so the tests are confused ; 
the results are fallible. 


reference was made in last year’s report. 


Oxidative Power of the Cancer Cell 

Both at Sheffield and in the research laboratories 
the Middlesex Hospital biochemical factors in careij 
genesis have been investigated, and it now appears 
a regular feature of all tumours is a weakness jn 4 
oxidation of carbohydrates. No definite correlation 
been traced between malignant disease and the presen 
of lactic acid in the stomach contents. While interferegf 
with the oxidative processes of carbohydrates is a char, 


gi ; (2) D 
teristic of tumour growths, it was not found in the of 
of normal embryonic cells, but it was present in ce I’ il 
other pathological tissues. a 

cept 
° ce a” puis Ac 
The Radium *‘ Bomb 

Caution is expressed as regards the value of 4 0 F 

radium bomb. The 4-gram apparatus at the Westminstd ( ‘ 
i 


Hospital Annexe has proved to be dangerous, rapit' 
diminution of the blood cells occurring after twenty-fiy : 
to thirty hours’ treatment. There is a small decrease | 
the red cells, but the total white cell count falls fro 
7,000 to 3,000 or even less, the lymphocytes being partic} 
larly affected. The polymorphonuclear tends to occ 
moreover, with a greater proportion of immature form. : 
When the exposures have been small, however, and spred ~ 
out over a longer period of time, a definite increase in tH os 
white ce!l count has been detected. The damage caus 
was not irreparable, periods of rest being followed by}g (; 
return to the normal. Treatment for one week impai Beta) 
the urea concentration power in ten patients, and Jeri} 
seemed likely in some cases that damage had been caus satis; 
to the kidney in the form of glomerular hypertropR jt y 
and oedema, and necrosis of the loops of Henle Apecti 
shedding of the tubular epithelium. dering 
tice « 
Pelvic Cancer t (i) 
An increase in the amount of radium available for}, qe 
Marie Curie Hospital enabled a larger number of patieify)th 
to be treated. A rather unexpected finding was tM@pratic 
cases of adenocarcinoma of the uterus responded as Whose « 
as those of squamous-celled carcinoma of that organ. § this 
cancer of the cervix, conclusive evidence was obtained tifye pe 
the use of supplementary external irradiation when a ste 
parametria were invaded, and especially when there 4/2) Sy 
fixation, materially increased the number of five-yfsive 
cures. er 4 
Heredity and Cancer the 
The hereditary factor in intestinal polyposis was Mying 
the subject of a special investigation during the yeat 
St. Mark’s Hospital. It has now been shown that { 
disease is transmitted by both males and females, #- (1) 
both sexes suffer from it, and that the inheritance WY Cas 
be traced through several generations. If membeng ope 
these families survive the other complications of polyp @@y 
and ordinary risks of life, they develop cancer of eratic 
rectum or colon, usually in the early thirties or fortie 
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ogenic, §. =STERILIZATION OF DEFECT IVES 
POSItion 2 tose 

"S Poss AN UNSUCCESSFUL BILL 

ee 1, the House of Commons, on July 2Ist, Major A. & 
in esseni burch, M.P. for Wandsworth, asked leave to bring in a 


mn “to enable mental defectives to undergo sterilizing 
erations or sterilizing treatment upon their own applica- 
"Eon or that of their spouses or parents or guardians.’’ 
4. recorded in our Parliamentary Notes, the Bill was 
ejected by 167 votes to 89. Its text was as follows: 


STERILIZATION OF DEFECTIVES 
{, (1) It shall be lawful for a registered medical practi- 
vi boner to perform a sterilizing operation as defined by 
is Act upon a defective not under the age of 16 pro- 
ided the following persons and bodies, namely, (a) 
he defective, if he is capable of expressing himself as 
iling or unwilling to undergo the operation ; (b) the 
pouse (if any) of the defective ; (c) if the defective is 
married, his parent or guardian (if any) ; and (d) the 
Board of Control, respectively consent to the operation 
eing performed and the operation has been sanctioned 
yan order of a judicial authority for the purposes of this 
\t made upon the application of the defective or his 
ouse (if any) or his parent or guardian (if any). 
(2) Notice of an application for such an order as afore- 
hid shall be given by the person making the application 
af) all other persons authorized to make the application 
xcept in cases where such notice is dispensed with under 
his Act. 
STERILIZING OPERATIONS, ETC. 
9. For the purposes of this Act : = ~ 
‘| (i) The expression “‘ sterilizing operation ’’ shall mean 
rous, rapit | alta ~~ ‘iaie sir alain sail 
: isectomy salpingectomy and any other surgical operation 
twenty ereby the patient is rendered incapable of procreation 
decree child-bearing without the capacity to exercise the 
xual functions being otherwise impaired ; 
(ii) Any medical treatment which attains the same 
sult as a sterilizing operation with the same limitation 
its effect as regards the sexual functions shall be treated 
a sterilizing operation for all the purposes of this Act. 


lue of 
Vestminstd 
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ORDER OF JUDICIAL AUTHORITY 

73. (1) In any case where an application is made to a 
icial authority under this Act for an order sanctioning 
sterilizing operation, the judicial authority, provided it 
satisfied by such medical certificates or other evidence 
# it may deem sufficient and after such visitation or 
pection as it may direct and after hearing and con- 
ering any representations made by any person to whom 
tice of the application is required to be given by this 
t (i) that the person to whom the application relates 
a defective ; (ii) that there is no probability of the 
Ith of such person being adversely affected by the 
ration ; and (iii) that the several persons and _ bodies 
ose consent to the operation being performed is required 
this Act have respectively given such consent, shall 
ve power to make an order sanctioning the performance 
n when ¥a sterilizing operation as defined by this Act. 
n there 4/2) Such an order of the judicial authority shall be con- 
of five-}fisive for all purposes as to (i) the person to whom the 
et relates being a defective ; and (ii) the consents 
the operation being performed required by this Act 


g was 
ded as 
> organ. 
btained 


Ss was Mving been given. 

the yeat 

yn that PROTECTION OF MEDICAL PRACTITIONERS 

males, #- (1) A registered medical practitioner shall not in 
eritance #Y Case where he has with due care performed a steriliz- 
memberg Operation under the authority of this Act be liable 
of polyg@2y criminal or civil proceedings in respect of such 
ncer_ of fffation, 
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(2) Nothing in this Act shall render unlawful any 
surgical operation or medical treatment which before the 
passing of this Act could lawfully be performed or applied. 


Jupicra, AuTHorITIES: REGULATIONS AS TO PROCEDURE 

5. (1) Every judicial authority for the purposes of the 
Mental Deficiency Acts shall be a judicial authority for 
the purposes of this Act with the like jurisdiction and 
powers as under those Acts. 

(2) The Secretary of State may make regulations with 
respect to the procedure on application for orders under 
this Act. 


Notices, Etc., DispENSED WitH IN CERTAIN CASES 

6. (1) In any case where the parent, guardian, or spouse 
of a defective (i) cannot be found ; or (ii) is outside 
Great Britain ; or (iii) is a person of unsound mind lawfully 
detained under the Lunacy Acts, 1890-1892, or a defec- 
tive ; or (iv) is undergoing imprisonment (except under 
civil process) or penal servitude, the judicial authority 
shall have power to dispense with any notice to or consent 
by such parent, guardian, of spouse which would other- 
wise be required under this Act. 

(2) For the purposes of this Act (i) the expression 
“ guardian ’’ shall include any person who undertakes or 
performs towards a defective the duty of a parent or 
guardian or has charge of him ; (ii) the consent of or 
notice to any one or more of a number of persons who 
with reference to a particular defective come within the 
designation of parent or guardian shall be sufficient con- 
sent of or notice to a parent or guardian. 


INTERPRETATION AND ADAPTATION 
7. In this Act (i) the expression ‘‘ Mental Deficiency 
Acts ’’ means the Mental Deficiency Acts, 1913 to 1927, 
as amended by any subsequent enactment ; (ii) the 
expression ‘‘ defective ’’ has the same meaning as in the 
Mental Deficiency Acts. 


, 


SHortT TITLE AND EXTENT 
(1) This Act may be cited as the Sterilization Act, 
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(2) This Act shall not apply to Scotland or Northern 
Treland. 

















The Calcutta School of Tropical Medicine 
A series of interesting accounts of research along many 
lines is to be found in the joint annual report for 1930 of 
the Calcutta School of Tropical Medicine, Institute of 


Hygiene, and the Carmichael Hospital for Tropical 
Diseases. This composite organization affords a fine 
example of the value of team work, and of the co- 
ordination of investigations in such different spheres 
as pathology, pharmacology, chemistry, and_ tropical 
surgery. The director of the Calcutta. School, Lieut.- 


Colonel H. W. Acton, I.M.S., comments in a preliminary 
note on the difficulties which have been overcome during 
the year. Thus, the housing of the Pasteur Institute at 
the School takes up valuable space ; even so, during the 
hours of inoculation, 400 patients have to crowd into a 
small room only about 20 by 30 feet. Sepsis and tetanus 
would seem inevitable complications of inoculating in such 
circumstances, but, so far, no accident has occurred, 
probably because the street dust contains only avirulent 
spores of these organisms, owing to the sterilizing action 
of the sun. Financial stringency has prevented the build- 
ing of a separate wing for this Institute, but Colonel 
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Acton writes most warmly of the way in which the School 
is being supported by local societies and organizations, 
no fewer than five research chairs being thus subsidized, 
and several minor researches being rendered possible. 
The Indian Research Fund Association, moreover, main- 
tains two.professorial chairs at the School—namely, those 
of bacteriology and protozoology. The Tea and Jute 
Associations, in spite of their own financial difficulties, 
have guaranteed their generous annual grant for another 
five years. It is noted that in elephantiasis the frequent 
acute attacks of sepsis and cellulitis have now been 
traced to the occurrence of septic foci either on the skin 
or in the teeth, tonsils, prostate, or intestines. From 
time to time organisms pass into the blood stream from 
these sites, and invariably choose those areas where the 
local defence has been lowered by the irritation caused 
by the infecting Filaria bancrofti. Vaccines are now 
given to diminish the inflammation from such local foci. 
In the direct treatment of the lesions mercury, arsenic, 
bismuth, and antimony have been employed without 
avail, but tryparsenamide has proved effective in 
chyluria. One important therapeutic point elucidated 
has been the necessity of infiltrating the tissues below the 
lesions. During the last three years great advances have 
been made in perfecting the efficacy of antirabic treat- 
ment, and it has been concluded, on the basis of 3,600 
cases observed, that the mortality rate for all badly 
bitten persons, if untreated, ranges from 6 to 10 per cent. 
In each of the three years approximately 1,000 persons 
have been treated who would be grouped in this category, 
and the death rate has remained about the level of 2 per 
cent. Such a saving of life of from 4 to 8 per cent. in 
this disease has, it is claimed, not been achieved by any 
other institute in the world with such consistent success 
over a three-year period. An important step in the 
securing of better clinical results has been the use of 
sheep instead of rabbits for the preparation of the anti- 
rabic vaccine. Inoculations must be begun as soon as 
possible after the bite ; this involves further decentraliza- 
tion of the vaccine treatment in order that indigent 
patients living far away may be dealt with. The whole 
report of the Calcutta School this year, with its various 
subsidiary statements on the progress made in tropical 
medicine, bacteriology, protoozology, serology, pharmaco- 
logy, and the other lines of research, is one of the most 
interesting and important that have yet appeared. 


Treatment of Plague 

The report of the Hafikine Institute for 1929 has 
recently been received, the delay in its issue being due 
to the fact that late in that year it was decided to change 
the method of publishing the statistics and to hold up 
the clinical reports until the lapse of six months after 
the completion of treatment, instead of waiting orly three 
months as heretofore. The demand for Haffkine’s 
plague vaccine during the year under review is stated to 
have decreased a little, probably in consequence of the 
lowered incidence of plague ; there is good reason to 
believe that the value of this protective measure is being 
increasingly realized, for as soon as an epidemic occurs 
urgent requests are made for its supply. Certain prob- 
lems in connexion with the preparation and keeping 
powers of the vaccine have been considered by a com- 
mittee of the Institute, and it has now been shown that 
batches can be used in the usual doses until eighteen 
months from the date of their manufacture, and even up 
to a total period of two years provided that during that 
period they have been kept in cold storage. The period 
of preparation can be reduced from twelve to six weeks 
without marked loss of efficiency. The present broth 
vaccine which is employed seems to be superior as regards 
its immunizing value to the agar vaccine which had been 
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suggested as a substitute. Evidence has been Tecejy 

from other countries that a satisfactory degree of Ri 

munity is obtainable there from approximately half 4 

dose used in India ; at present, however, it is thoy 

unwise to authorize any reduction of the dosage jn Jpg 

until it is certain that the improvements recently jpg Thi 
duced in preparing the vaccine have not diminisheg§ 4P! 
immunizing power. The report contains an_ interes PFO 
account of the processes of manufacture and of the Sper; the 
steps taken to prevent contamination. Standardizgy§ ™ | 
has proved to be very difficult, owing to broth vagg fess 
being concerned ; the method previously employed yp ™®° 
empirical, depending mainly on the length of incubaj MJ 
of the organisms. Considerable advance has _ rece the 
been made in devising and perfecting a biological mogg 4 
standardization, which it is believed will be much » Roy 
accurate. Researches on the flea factor in plague » to | 
demiology have been continued at the Institute, and thy to 
species are now believed to be carriers. An attempt } of | 
been made to produce a potent anti-plague serum, x ot 


sheep and calves are being utilized in the preparation § Y4@ 
a large stock of serum, which can be tested clinicg) = 
on a_ sufficiently extensive scale. | Chemotherapey trib 
research is being actively continued, the drugs at prey 

in favour being the halogen compounds of mercury af T 
phenol. The antirabic section of the report is less sf Pre 
factory ; the returns from many distributing centres q hos 


said to be very poor, and statistical evidence as Tegan Scot 
the clinical results is therefore inadequate. The Px 
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strain of fixed virus is now being exclusively used for espe 
treatment of patients at the Institute. wll 

from 

Vaccination Progress colo 

The Government report on vaccination in Burma fort and 
year 1929-30 states that the numbers of persons vaccinatl pyis: 
and re-vaccinated each year in the province have stead ayer, 
increased during the last decade. This is held to be tH shou 
natural result of a gradual realization on the part of tf fye 
people of the value of vaccination and their conseque wate 
willingness to accept it. Where there has been a declif the | 
this has for the most part been attributable to compag took 
tive freedom from small-pox. The reason for the inctedb suece 
in the Bassein district is said to be that ‘‘ Burmese sag lower 
predicted an outbreak of small-pox in the year 1934 for n 
and the people resorted to vaccination as a means @ was 
protection against it.’”’ This prediction coincided witht neigh 


forecasts by several health authorities of a general smal to be 
pox epidemic about this time, and strengthened ¥ the t 
hands of the authorities. In the North-West Fronti repor 
Province similar steady progress in vaccination is reportd simp] 
although there has been a decrease in the number{ (Scot! 
vaccinators employed. The ratio of successful vaccinatif of Mi 
per thousand of population during 1929-30 was also mug tion « 
higher, and re-vaccination increased concurrently, tH this ; 
prevalence of small-pox in some parts of the provitteounc 
rendering the population more willing to be so treatif inspec 
The glycerinated chloroform lymph supplied by water: 
Punjab Vaccine Institute was used during the year @ 
gave satisfactory results. In Madras the attempt 
decentralization in the administration of vaccination 
rural areas has been attended with considerable diffi 
ties, there being a good deal of administrative oppositi 
which calls for legislative action. The notification 
small-pox is also unsatisfactory, and serious discrepali 
have been detected in the returns for some disttid 
About 85 per cent. of the deaths from small-pox duf 
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1929-30 occurred in children under the age of 

Encephalitis as a complication of vaccination has not} he h 
reported in the Presidency so far. Elaborate  arraig PP! 
ments have, nevertheless, been made in the King Insti Edi 
for a thorough examination of every batch of lymph, _ 


such lymph as satisfies every test being now issued. 
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New Edinburgh Professor 

The curators of the University of Edinburgh have 
a pointed Dr. A. Murray Drennan, who is at present 
professor of pathology in Queen’s University, Belfast, to 
the chair of pathology in the University of Edinburgh, 
in succession to the late Professor Lorrain Smith. Pro- 
fessor Drennan was born in 1884, and after studying 
medicine at the University of Edinburgh, graduated 
MB. with first-class honours in 1906. His thesis for 
the M.D. degree, which he took in 1924, was awarded 
a gold medal. In 1908 he became a Member of the 
Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh, and proceeded 
to the Fellowship in 1914. After acting as an assistant 
to the late Professor Lorrain Smith in the department 
of pathology at Edinburgh, he was appointed professor 
of pathology at Otago University, Dunedin. During the 
war he served with the 22nd and 27th General Hospitals 
of the Mediterranean Expeditionary Force. He has con- 
tributed various articles to pathological literature. 


River Pollution in Scotland 
The Scottish Advisory Committee on Rivers Pollution 
Prevention, which is conducting a series of investigations, 
has recently reported to the Department of Health for 
Scotland in regard to the River Esk, Midlothian. This 
river, which passes through several towns concerned 
especially with the paper-making industry, discharges 
into the sea a few miles east of Edinburgh. Effluents 
fom the paper mills cause the river to be greatly dis- 
coloured, to be covered from time to time with froth, 
and at times to smell very badly, so as to constitute a 
nuisance. The Royal Commission suggested that an 
average standard of purity for river water was that it 
should take up 0.2 part per 100,000 of dissolved oxygen in 
five days, while a nuisance may arise when the river 
water takes up 0.4 part per 100,000. It was found that 
the Esk, after passing the first paper mill in its course, 
took up 0.32 part of dissolved oxygen, and that each 
successive mill aggravated the condition, so that in the 
lower part of the river the water had to be purified even 
for manufacturing purposes. In the last stretch the river 
was further polluted by the addition of coal dust from 
neighbouring mines. Further measures were also found 
to be necessary in order to deal with the sewage from 
the towns situated on the river. It is pointed out in the 
report that the administrative position has been greatly 
simplified by the passing of the Local Government 
(Scotland) Act, 1929, which makes the county council 
of Midlothian the only local authority for the administra- 
tion of the Rivers Pollution Prevention Acts as regards 
The report also suggests that the county 
council should appoint a river inspector or inspectors to 
inspect purification works, to take samples of trade waste 
waters for analysis, and to report to the county council. 
Chalmers Hospital, Edinburgh 


The Dean and Faculty of Advocates, Edinburgh, who 
ae the trustees of Chalmers Hospital, held a meeting 


0 July 10th to consider proposals for improvements at 


this institution. The estimated cost of the scheme was 
stated to be £10,000, which was covered by a donation 


‘Mrom the trustees of the late Mr. Edward Clark, printer, 


dinburgh. The scheme includes the erection of a new 
ing for an x-ray department and an operating theatre. 
he hospital was founded in 1864 through a bequest of 
pproximately £30,000 from George Chalmers, a plumber 
Edinburgh, and consists of four wards, of which two are 
tharitable and two are intended for the use of paying 
tients. It was one of the earliest in the country to 





have paying wards, and thts arrangement has been very 
popular from the time of its institution. The hospital, 
which is maintained entirely by its endowment funds, 
and by the payments of patients, makes no claim on the 
public for subscriptions. 


Arbroath Infirmary 

A new wing, including a children’s ward and accom- 
modation for nursing staff, was opened recently at 
Arbroath Infirmary. The extension has cost £17,680, 
towards which a sum of £15,756 has already been sub- 
scribed. In declaring the buildings open, Sir John 
Cargill sketched the history of the institution since its 
foundation in 1843, and remarked that in the first year 
of its existence sixty-six patients had been treated at a 
cost of £25 per patient, whereas ‘in the past year 
$79 patients had been treated at a cost per patient of £105. 





Correspondence 


PRIORITY IN NEUROLOGICAL SURGERY 

S1r,—May I, as one of Victor Horsley’s former pupils 
and colleagues, do a tardy justice to his acknowledged 
greatness both as a neurologist and as a surgeon by point- 
ing out in your columns the inaccuracy of the oft-repeated 
claim in American publications that Spiller of Philadelphia, 
in 1898, was the first to suggest section of the sensory 
root of the fifth nerve for the relief of trigeminal neuralgia? 
I am the more prompted to do so by the appearance in 
the Journal of the American Medical Association, March 
21st, 1931, of the last article of many by Dr. Charles 
Frazier, in which he continues to advance this claim, 
and further states: ‘‘ The first purposeful section of the 
sensory root for the relief of trigeminal neuralgia was 
performed in this clinic.”’ 

Neither of these claims can be substantiated. It was 
Victor Horsley who first suggested the procedure, and who 
first carried it out, exactly eight years prior to the appear- 
ance of Spiller’s suggestion contained in his paper, written 
in collaboration with W. W. Keen, in the American 
Journal of Medical Sciences, November, 1898. In the 
British Medical Journal, December 12th, 1891 (p. 1249), in 
the last of three consecutive articles, written in collabora- 
tion with Drs. James Taylor and W. S. Colman, Horsley 
says: ‘‘ In considering the possibility of relieving cases 
of inveterate neuralgia where recurrence of the pain had 
taken place [that is, after peripheral operations], I 
thought one might be able to remove the Gasserian 
ganglion or divide the fifth nerve behind it [italics mine], 
and I made, some years ago, dissections to see how far 
the Gasserian ganglion could be separated from the 
cavernous sinus. . . . Finding this to be the case [that 
complete removal of the Gasserian ganglion is not pos- 
sible!, I then considered the possibility of dividing the 
fifth nerve behind the ganglion [italics mine}. On trying 
this on the dead body, I found that it was perfectly 
feasible.” 

Horsley then proceeds to describe very fully the various 
steps of the operation, done on December 11th, 1890, 
which he deliberately undertook and performed for attack- 
ing the sensory root behind the ganglion. Further, in 
the Clinical Journal, November 3rd, 1897, he refers again 
to this case, and says: ‘“‘ In 1890, after consideration of 
the whole question in a very severe case, I determined to 
divide the nerve roots behind the ganglion. .-. . To attain 
this object (post-ganglionic section) I endeavoured to raise 
the temporo-sphenoidal lobe, and succeeded without much 
trouble in detaching the sensory root from the pons.’’ 

I am sure that it will need only this letter to secure 
from our American confreres their ready and generous 
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SSeS ae ee __EMebicat Journ 
acknowledgement of Horsley’s priority in both suggesting DIVERTICULA OF THE COLON = 
and carrying out the operation of section of the sensory Sir,—I must apologize for not having noticed ext 
root for the relief of trigeminal neuralgia.—I am, etc., the letters of Dr. Gilbert Scott and Dr. John Muir oa sy 

DoNnaLp ARMOUR. appeared in the Journal of April 11th. id 

London, W.1, July 15th. Dr. Gilbert Scott, in referring to the paper by \y th 
econ’ Lockhart-Mummery and myself on diverticula of the cola - 

MINERS’ NYSTAGMUS and their sequelae, draws attention to the Necessity g . 

Sir,—Dr. Roche has given an example of scientific examining the colon twenty-four hours after the Opaque | 
method in his study of lighting efiects at the coal face enanenintiaee mone cngniaionhiptoee > ny Serrsr and woul ree 
and their bearing upon the production of miners’ go ee further ed saying that the examination Must ki so: 
nystagmus. May I ask his help in applying the same cunanie onetons the lumen of the bowel 1S comple the 
method to that and other disorders that he mentions? ey of barium. ; I thought I had made this point Cleat fac 

Miners’ nystagmus, shell-shock, and_ telegraphists’ — ~ ~~ _ paaen _—_ Se barium | the 
cramp are, he says, neuroses. In this connexion what is - va 7 . nen of i ee is empty, which distinguishe , 
a neurosis, and can he enlighten us about its physiology? en radiographic appearances of the condition from ane pot 
He tells us about reserve nervous energy, as to which saancink oer , , a: tha 
I am curious about the possibility of measurement by ei = ee = sila Pei 5 Contestie a pre 
means akin to those used in the measurement of reflected ring-like shadows in . the diverticula are not- due Wf sys 
light, so that we may know when exhaustion, with its Ene ee nenene in the pockets, but to Tesidwlf eye 
sequel of nervous breakdown, is approaching. How are we nmi 95 the diverticula at twenty-four hours, ] shoul Me 
to detect that reserve nervous energy in the periphery of ~ - am a that me the peers am. referring tif out 
the retina, which is somehow used up in this disorder? pockets een — visualized as ring-like shadows at thi jow 
And in nervous breakdown, what is it precisely that ane of the mjection of the enema, and in post-mortey blo 
breaks? Perhaps Dr. Roche will make these points clear examinations of patients who have been x-rayed—anf — f 
whilst assuming in his readers that minimum of physio- who have died of other conditions, such as superadde be 
logical knowledge demanded before qualification.—I am, | ©@7™C!70m4 of the colon- and also from the follow-up q Bec 
etc., > cases after treatment in which these ring-like shadow sav 

Mittars CuLPIn, have disappeared when the pockets have been successfully§ cho 

Lenden: AVA, Professor of Medical Industrial Psychology, evacuated, I have been able to convince myself that thee} mal 
July 16th. London School of Hygiene and ring-like shadows seen on injection of the barium are diy toa 
fropical Medicine. to retained concretions. chil 

Dr. Muir draws attention to the necessity for a carefilf ance 

OPERATION FOR CATARACT screen examination, with which I fully agree. But againf ghat 

Srr,-—-Mr. Traquair’s letter in the Journal of June 6th i thought = had sands ‘Ges quate clear a the commence} indu 
raises points of practical interest—treatment in the case _— - that wines of the paper dealing with the obser: Pr 
of patients where one eye has cataract and the other none. sagan of aged barium enema, when I said, the Patient too | 
Post-graduates and students in the Eye Infirmary, Medical ~ ny mecomne Papen yo ee of the bariual and 
College, Calcutta, are taught that as soon as a cataract is sieieabiiaias ~ when he payee. vanes es the lel whet 
mature it should be removed, and that the advantages vuelta ie oie’ the whole length of the sigmoid flexur consi 
gained from removing the cataract in one eye, when sista Rice Masi But —— the Screen examiunation4§ the ; 
the other eye has none, far outweigh the disadvantages. | °° important as the radiographic, it is not more impor recor 
Doubtiess the resulting anisometropia makes the use of Ae, Sh RS Sees See however careful, can tale use 0 
glasses for both eyes impossible, but it is not always the place of good radiograms taken in different position} the s 
necessary to use an opaque glass before one or the other | S? ** thease edema cgaceabiensen observer aay have 
eve. Improvement in the field of vision is valuable to ~ erga A ype on: She re aeaenane ita is “ hear] Tam 
everyone, especially anyone working among machinery wed scion ene ter ee Se penaerte to Se compa Swa 
or traffic. Secondly, after a successful cataract extraction of the emer , whereas good radiograms which cleaty 
the patient has an eye which can be corrected for vision show the condition are evidence capable of ocular demo SIR 
as soon as the other eye becomes unserviceable. The | °t?4tion to the surgeon or physician in charge of Thegiag, 
mental effect of this is very great, as the patient is now In addition, however careful . sarigpien examination ma Yet 1 
convinced that he can never be blind. He is also relieved ne, 0 te ney Sore ee pee - time, wheres i signifi 
of the anxiety of a serious operation on which his vision can be carefully studied ~ leisure, and sia 48 4 under 
depends. A mature cataract left in an eye becomes in Aaetil seeioon LY EN SAGE Ae oo in prc 
the course of time hypermature, with its attendant of an obese parent — i eS much more cle exist i 
dangers. I have frequently seen low forms of iridocyclitis on a good radiogram than directly with the sé shi howe The 
produced by hypermature cataracts, and subluxation of keen. The nes pinnae a ouecemeny HnpOreaa ‘: hyper] 
the lens is also not uncommon. Secondary glaucoma due visualization of the general comastion, and for adhesiaay hypert 
to cataract is very common in Bengal, amongst both points of tenderness, the positions of palpable swelling yi) 
Europeans and Indians, and a large number of operations - relation to the colon, etc. ; but the screen and MH nedic. 
are performed annually for this serious complication. Saengeapenc nen _— en parts of tH the re 

Personally, I always advise an elderly patient to have whole ; poetics can ee eee ae & muneninte lor ee deeply 
a cataract removed as soon as it is mature, because, as and both sequise equally thorough techaique—* aaa 
a rule, sooner or later cataract wili appear in the other Tondon, W., July 18th. H. Granam Hopaseg falls, } 
eye. Ir juvenile and pre-senile monocular cataract one (SI = and m 
hesitates to advise removal untii the cause is known, SIGNIFICANCE OF A RAISED BLOOD PRESSURH The 
because many of these cases are complicated. One does Srr,—A very charmingly phrased address like that @hyperp 
see cases, however, where the cause cannot be deter- | Professor John Hay in the Journal of July 11th hasfexamir 
mined and all examinations prove negative and the tendency, by its indefiniteness, to lead one astray ; aMfof the 
cataract can be removed, good vision resulting in the | 4S he says ‘‘ no one can now afford to be indifferent P tient 
majority of cases—I am, etc., the problems associated with variations in blood pts not 

E. O’G. Kirwan, sure,’’ he will, I feel sure, pardon me for criticizing so" Dan: 
AUX mi 


Lieut.-Colone! L.MLS. points in the address. 


Calcutta, July 3rd. 
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” First of all, he does not give us his definition of either 
systolic or diastolic pressure, and unless one has a clear 
idea of the subject treated it is difficult to appreciate all 
the points as satisfactorily as one would like to. Person- 
I want to know whether Professor Hay considers 
same in all the arteries, 
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ally, ( 
that the diastolic pressure is the 


and, if not, why not? 

Secondly, we are told that ‘‘ to take a blood pressure 
reading is simple enough,’’ and yet he suggests that in 
instances the technique is not satisfactory, and that 
If the technique is unsatis- 
Is 


some 
the records are unreliable. 
factory, how can the working of it out be simple? 
there any wonder that the records are unreliable? 

Thirdly, Professor Hay states that “‘ high pressure 1s 
not infrequently encountered in the young.’’ May I add 
that in every case of acute rheumatism the basic blood 
pressure, as taken by my method, is raised as well as the 
systolic pressure. The basic blood pressure is raised in 
every case of chorea, as stated by me in the British 
Medical Journal of February 21st, 1931, where I pointed 
out that the symptoms subside as the pressure becomes 
lower. Every toxin or poison tends to raise the basic 
blood pressure. 

Fourthly, we are told that ‘‘ high blood pressure may 
be latent,”’ but is not this a rather misleading phrase? 
Because the pressure has not been estimated one cannot 
say that it is not raised, and the fact that it is raised in 
chorea may account for some of the psychological abnor- 
malities. In my opinion the choreic abnormalities are due 
toa metabolic disturbance in what I have called ‘‘ an acid 
child,”’ and I feel it is more correct to say that a disturb- 
ance of blood pressure is responsible for melancholia than 
that ‘‘ mental pain and physical passivity ’’ invariably 
induce a raised blood pressure. 

Professor Hay points out that the tendency is to take 
too high a reading, but if the technique is unsatisfactory 
and the records are unreliable, one is tempted to ask 
whether the figures he cites are to be taken into serious 
consideration. I may be allowed to draw attention to 
the fact that the narrower the armlet the higher is the 
recorded systolic pressure. My method necessitates the 
use of two narrow armlets, so that they may be applied to 
the same arm, and for this purpose Messrs. Anderson Ltd. 
have made them for me, measuring 2} in. by 12 in.— 
lam, etc., 

G. ARBOUR STEPHENS. 


Swansea, July 12th. 


Sir,—Professor Hay’s lecture on arterial hypertension, 
printed in your issue of July 11th, is admirable indeed. 
Yet it is the best demonstration of the fact that the 
significance of the ophthalmoscope in medicine is badly 
uiderestimated. Many gaps in diagnosis and many doubts 
in prognosis, as recognized by Professor Hay, would not 
etist if the help of a trained ophthalmologist were sought. 

The retinal vessels are the first to suffer in essential 
hyperpiesis. So long as they are not affected, the arterial 
hypertension may be regarded as temporary. But the 
wual optimistic reading of the blood pressure by the 
medical man will quickly vanish when he realizes that 
the retinal vessels (it means the cerebral vessels too) are 
deeply degenerated. Moreover, it often happens that the 
blood pressure remains constant, and sometimes it even 
falls, but the degeneration of the retinal vessels progresses 
and makes the prognosis gloomy. 

The so-called ‘‘ sudden vascular accident or death ’’ of a 
hyperpietic is usually the fruit of a deficient medical 
txamination. Such a patient ought to be warned before 
f the seriousness of his position. I have stili to see a 
atient with, say, diastolic pressure of 120 (the systolic 
is not so important), whose retinal vessels are healthy. 
“Dans la nuit, of nous sommes tous, le savant se cogne 
ux murs, tandis que l’ignorant reste tranquillement au 
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milieu de la chambre ”’ (Anatoie France). The ‘“‘ savant ’’ 
is the medical man ; and one of his surest foundations for 
the diagnosis, prognosis, and even treatment of arterial 
hypertension is the ophthalmoscope. The “‘ ignorant ”’ 
is, of course, the hyperpietic himself.—I am, etc., 

N. PInes. 


London, E.1, July 12th. 
HISTORY OF PROSTATECTOMY 

Str,—On reading the article headed “ Sir Henry 
Thompson ’’ in the Journal of July 11th (p. 760), I notice 
a quotation from Mr. Buckston Browne: ‘‘ The late Mr. 
A. F. McGill of the Leeds General Infirmary in 1889 was 
the first surgeon who ever systematically removed all 
that can be removed of an enlarged prostate.”’ 

While attending a short post-graduate course at St. 
Thomas’s and Soho Hospitals I had the good fortune to 
he present at the meeting when Mr. McGill read his 
paper on prostatectomy. That was in the last quarter 
of 1887—not 1889. I do not recollect the exact date, 
but it must have been in one of the last three months of 
1887, when I was in London. It happened that Mr. 
McGill came to the bench where I {a stranger to him) 
was seated, and some friend called across the room, 
“How do you feel about it? ’’ and the reply was, 
“Rather shaky.’’ Sir Henry Thompson presided, and 
was evidently impressed by the account of the operation, 
for he remarked, ‘‘I never heard of anything like this 
before.’ As I recall Sir Henry, he was a dapper little 
man with a rather florid complexion and a full white 
moustache, and he was in faultless evening dress.---- 
I am, etc., 





” 


Balfron, Stirlingshire, July 11th. D. Sincrair. 





VITAMIN B, AND PELLAGRA 

Sir,—It was with considerable interest that I read the 
article on vitamin B, and pellagra, by Dr. B. C. Guha, 
which appeared in the Journal of July 11th (p. 53). It 
seems to me that experimental pellagra in rats bears but 
little resemblance to the human disease. Because a rat 
fed on a diet, deficient in certain essential principles, 
becomes mal-nourished, fails to grow, loses its fur, and 
develops buccal lesions and a dermatitis, does not seem to 
me a sufficiently adequate reason to label the condition 
‘‘ experimental pellagra.’’ In the diagnosis of the human 
analogue the symmetry of the erythema is a point of 
great importance, so much ‘so that, despite the presence 
of the characteristic buccal lesions, one would hesitate to 
label the condition pellagra, unless accompanied by the 
symmetrical dermatitis which is undoubtedly the most 
characteristic feature of the disease. I have seen cases of 
pellagra in children, but failure of growth and loss of hair 
have not been much in evidence.—I am, etc., 

Horace M. SHELLEY, 


London, W., July 14th. M.R.C.S., D.T.M. and H. 





PLUMBISM 
Str,—In the issue of the Journal of July 18th due 
importance is paid, in the articles by Dr. Edwin Bramwell 
and Dr. Norman Porritt, to the part plaved in the causa- 
tion of plumbism by drinking water of the soft, acid, 
peaty, or moorland class. It 1s, however, not generally 
known that the property of plumbo-solvency is not con- 
fined to waters of this class. We have met several 
instances of very hard well waters which were markedly 
plumbo-solvent, and gave rise to severe lead poisoning 
among the consumers. A word of warning is necessary, 
for it is unsafe to assume that because a water is hard 
that contact with lead may take place with impunity.— 
We are, etc., 
Joun F. Beate, M.A., M.R.C.S., D.P.H. 
ERNEST SUCKLING, M.B., B.S., D.P.H. 
London, E.C.4, July 20th. 
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Medico-Legal 
AGAINST PROPRIETOR OF 
DRUG STORE 

BRITISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION v. MARSH 
In the Chancery Division of the High Court of Justice, before 
Mr. Justice Maugham, on July 14th and 15th, an injunction 
was asked by the British Medical Association to restrain 
Mr. James Josiah Marsh, trading as Marsh’s Manufac- 
turing Chemists and the ‘‘ B.M.A. Drug Stores,’’ at 106, 
Borough High Street, S.E., and 186, Walworth Road, S.E., 
from representing that the drugs or medical or toilet pre- 
parations which he offered for sale were offered for sale 
by or on behalf of the Association, or from representing 
that he was carrying on business as a department of or 
in connexion with the Association, or from carrying on 
business or advertising or issuing to the public circulars 
under the name of the Association or the description 
‘* B.M.A.”’ or ‘‘ B.M.A. Drug Stores,’’ or under any other 
name or names or description containing the letters 
B.M.A. in juxtaposition. 

Mr. R. P. Croom-Johnson, K.C., and Mr. H. C. Dickens, 
instructed by Messrs. Hempsons, appeared for the plain- 
tiffs, and Mr. Archibald Pocock and Mr. J. A. Linco!n 
Reed, instructed by Mr. G. L. Borradaile, for the 
defendant. 





INJUNCTION 


CASE FOR THE PLAINTIFFS 

The plaintifis alleged that at each of the stores the 
defendant displayed signs, cards, and posters bearing the 
letters ‘‘ B.M.A.,’’ and exhibited for sale and sold drugs 
and medical remedies bearing the letters ‘‘ B.M.A.’’ on the 
bottles or boxes containing them, and that he issued bills, 
labels, advertisements, and circulars in connexion with the 
sale of them, bearing the inscription ‘‘ B.M.A. Drug 
Stores ’’ and “‘ B.M.A.,’’ and containing references to the 
plaintiffs by their full name. 

The defendant admitted these allegations, but contended 
that the letters B.M.A. did not exclusively or necessarily 
denote the plaintiffs, and that he was entitled to use the 
letters. 

JUDGEMENT 

In giving judgement Mr. Justice Maugham said that he 
could well understand there was a most important ques- 
tion of law, but on the questions of fact that arose he had 
been unable to see that there was anything to argue at 
all. His Lordship then continued: 

The plaintiffs are the British Medical Association, a com- 
pany registered under the Companies Acts, not tor gain, and 
therefore entitled to carry on business without the addition 
of the word “ Limited.”’ It is an exceedingly well-known 
Association, first registered under the Companies Act in 1874, 
Association dates back to 1832—that is to say, just 
a hundred years ago—being then an unincorporated 
body. It has no less than 35,000 duly qualified members, 
and is a bedy that represents the opinion of the medical 
profession as a whole, and has been so recognized in various 
Government inquiries. It publishes a journal ; it is constantly 
referred to in the public press, as appears from a large number 


but the 
short of 


ot 


press cuttings which have been proved in this case ; and it 
has also published, amongst other things, two publications, 


described respectively as Secret Remedies, and Move Secret 
Remedies, the tirst in 1909, and the second in 1912. It is 
the nature of those two publications that has led to the 


activities of the defendant, and therefore, indirectly, to this 
The j were concerned with the enormous 
of the proprietary articles which the public were 
induced to buy for the remedy of all sorts of ailments, and 
they were oi the opinion that the remedies contained in pro- 

and p: articles sold and broadcast over the 
were in many respects remedies which were useless, 
and that they were sold at prices which bore 
Accordingly, 


action. laintifts 


growth 


itent 


prietary 
country 
if not harmtul, 
no relation to the real prices of the ingredients. 
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they caused analyses to be made of a number of the 
prietary articles in question, and they published these anal 
in the two books in question. There is no doubt that ¢ 
thereby showed the public that a large number of the remedies 
in question ‘were articles containing quite common substange 
that in many cases the remedies. were useless and that jp 
some cases the remedies were positively harmful, and that jn 
practically every case the proprietors of these remedies Were 
charging for them sums which were greatly in excess Of the 
value of the substances of which the remedies were COMposed 
The two books had a large sale, and were, as I understand 
reprinted on one or two occasions. The defendant came ty 
the conclusion in 1923 that there was a_ profitable busines . 
to be carried on by taking from the analyses made for the 
plaintiffs the information necessary for making the proprie 
remedies, by advertising to the public the fact that the articles 
made by him from those analyses were in effect precisely the 
same as the proprietary remedies, and selling them at a y, 
much lower price. That was a perfectly legitimate ide 
What was not legitimate was to pretend, if he has pretended 
that the business so carried on was carried on as a branch 
of or with the assistance of or with the approval in some shape 
or form of the British Medical Association. It is apparent 
of course, that the British Medical Association were opposed 
to any of these remedies being used by the public withoy 
consideration and without medical advice, and are also Opposed 
to the use of any secret remedies at all. The defendant 
however, began in 1923 by forming a company . . . unde 
the name of Public Prescriptions Limited, incorporated 
June 2nd, 1923, with a capital of £560, divided into 509 
shares of £1 each. ... The Memorandum and the Articks 
were signed by a Mr. Hart, by the defendant, and by a 
Albert Edward Parkes, who was described as an analytical 
chemist. How far the company described itself or intended 
to make people believe that it was associated !n some way with 
the British Medical Association I do not know, and it is not 
necessary to determine. The defendant says that at some date 
he adopted the letters ‘‘ B.M.A.’’ in a diamond as a trade 
mark, and some corroborative evidence has been given as 
regards that. An explanation has been suggested as to the 
reasons for the adoption of those three letters by the company; 
I shall return to that matter, because I want to conclude the 
story so far as it relates to the company. 

His lordship then referred to the winding up of the company 
by reason of its liabilities, following an extraordinary resolw- 
tion which it passed in July, 1926. It appeared from the 
evidence that the defendant had taken over, .without any 
agreement or payment to himself as liquidator, the remaining 
stock of the company, its alleged trade mark ‘* B.M.A.” in 
the diamond, its bottles, its labels, and its other papers, and 
that he had used the labels up to the present time for the 
purposes of the business. During its existence the company 
had no shop, and carried on, or professed to carry on, a 
wholesale trade. About January, 1930, however, the defend 
ant set up at any rate two shops, one at 186, Walworth Road, 
and the other at 106, Borough High Street. His lordship thea 
went on: 

Now when the shops were set up by the defendant, he chose 
to adopt a method of trading as to which I think there cai 
be no doubt at all so far as concerns the conclusions that he 
wished the public passing his shops or entering them to draw. 
Taking the shop at 186, Walworth Road, it is apparent from 
an examination of the agreed photograph of the front of that 
shop that the passer-by sees at the top of it, taking up quilt 
a large proportion of the window, the letters ‘‘ B.M.A.’”’ ina 
diamond, with under it the words ‘‘ Drug Stores ’’ ; in othet 
words, the shop is represented as being the B.M.A. Dng 
Beneath that, in the window, I see exposed a guaral 
tee beginning with the words ‘' We guarantee.’ Across that 
in wide letters, are the words ‘‘ Why pay more? See what 





Stores. 





you save’’ ; and beneath that I see, written out in conspicuos 
letters, the words ‘‘ The British Medical Association.’’ Whe 
[ look at the whole of the card which is so exposed in t 


window, the full guarantee is this: ‘‘ We guarantee,’’ whid 
is in large red letters two inches high, and then follow @ 


words ‘‘ that all reproductions of patent medicines are prepatt 
strictly to the analyses of ’’ ; and then below is written aga 
| ‘The British Medical Association.”’ It 


in large red script, 
- “oe 


wholly beyond doubt, to my mind, that the words 
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British Medical Association ’’ there under the words We 
uarantee "’ are so written for the purpose of leading the 
members of the public to think that B.M.A.’’ above is the 
same as the British Medical Association. If that alone were 
true, it seems to me that there can be no doubt as to the 
right inference to be drawn ; but beneath the guarantee are 
three or four rows of bottles: the bottles are in patrs, and 
pehind the pairs of bottles there are a number of cards which 
have been exhibited in this case. I will take the one with 
regard to ‘* Phosferine ’’ as an example. On the left-hand 
side of the card are the words * Phosferine, B.M.A. Analysis, 
and then there follow the five materials of which oe Phos- 
ferine,”” according to the analysis of the British Medical 
Association, is composed. Below are the words ** One quarter 
ounce bottle, Is. 3d.’’ On the right-hand side of the card 
] find this: “ Nerve Food,’’ below that ‘‘ B.M.A.’’ in a 
diamond, and then follow the words “‘ is guaranteed to be 
made exactly from the same analysis. One and a half ounce 
pottle, Is. Od."’ It seems to me perfect waste of time to 
labour the point, that ‘‘ B.M.A. Analysis ’’ there means 
“British Medical Association,’’ and that ‘‘ B.M.A.’’ in the 
diamond refers to exactly the same thing as ‘‘ B.M.A.’’ in 
the words “‘ B.M.A. Analysis,’’ and that they both refer to 
the same ‘‘ B.M.A.”’ that is above the fascia of the window, 
which, as I think, quite clearly is the British Medical Associa- 
tion, who have given the large guarantee mentioned in the 
ard, It looks as if the British Medical Association were 
giving a guarantee, though in truth the guarantee is a 
guarantee by some person unknown, and the words ‘‘ the 
British Medical Association ’’ at the bottom are a continua- 
tion of the sentence ‘‘ the analyses of ’’—‘‘ the analyses of 
the British Medical Association.’’ 

Other documents are put forward by the defendant which 
I will not take up time by considering. It is, to my mind, 
beyond all question that both at 186, Walworth Road, and 
at High Street, Borough, the defendant, by his fascia, by the 
printed matter placed in his window, by the cards which he 
places behind the bottles, and by the labels on the bottles, 
is intending the public to draw the conclusion that these two 
shops are carried on by or in some connexion with the 
British Medical Association, I should have come to that 
conclusion without the evidence as to what the letters 
“B.M.A.’” mean in common parlance ; but as a matter of 
fact it has been established that the letters ‘‘ B.M.A.’’ have 
meant in ordinary parlance for over twenty years past the 
British Medical Association. The evidence with regard to 
that was not cross-examined to for the most part. <A diction- 
ary of abbreviations by Mr. Rogers, published in 1913, has 
been produced in which the only meaning ascribed to 
“B.M.A.”’ is ‘‘ British Medical Association.’’ A number of 
press cuttings have been produced from all sorts of papers 
referring to the British Medical Association as ‘‘ B.M.A.’’ 
The Times actually have at some previous date, which I have 
forgotten for the moment, under the heading ‘‘ B.M.A.,”’ 
“meaning the British Medical Association.’’ I have not the 
smallest doubt that ‘‘ B.M.A.’’ to the public generally means 
the British Medical Association. That does not, of course, 
mean that every member of the public knows that fact ; it 
means only that there are quite a large number of members 
of the public who do know the fact. Apart from that, the 
defendant, as 1 have said, has taken pains, by the arrange- 
ment in his shop windows and by reference to ‘‘ B.M.A. 
Analysis,"’ to make it perfectly plain that he meant by 
“B.M.A.,’’ or intended the public to think was meant, 
“British Medical Association.”’ 

Now I shall deal very shortly with the suggestion that the 
defendant adopted the letters ‘‘ B.M.A.”’ as indicating 
“Bushby,’’ ‘‘ Marsh,’’ and the person named Atkinson, who 
fora few months was employed at a salary by the company 








wound up in 1926. I have already pointed out that the 
company was formed for the purpose of carrying on the 
business of exploiting, so to speak, the analyses made by 
the British Medical Association. The defendant is described 
in the Articles of Association as a manufacturing chemist. 
One of the other signatories was also a chemist. It is perfectly 
Plain on the evidence that thev knew, and must have known, 


Bthat ‘“ B.M.A.”’ meant to a chemist, or to a doctor, or to 


the public, ‘‘ British Medical Association.’’ Frankly, in my 
opinion, to suggest that ‘‘ B.M.A.’’ was taken from the three 
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initials of Bushby, Marsh, and Atkinson, is an obvious and 
ridiculous untruth. I am perfectly convinced in my, mind 
that ‘‘ B.M.A.”’ was taken to help the defendant or his 
company to exploit these analyses of the B.M.A. by trying 
to represent to the public some association with the British 
Medical Association. Accordingly, I am quite convinced, 
upon the evidence before me here, that the defendant, prior 
to the date of the writ, was carrying on business at the two 
places I have mentioned so as to represent to the public that 
both those businesses were either carried on by the British 
Medical Association, or were in some way connected with that 
Association as businesses in which they had an interest of 
some kind. 

The real question that falls to be decided here is the 
question of Jaw whether, on that finding of fact, the plaintiffs 
are entitled to an injunction. No actual damage has been 
proved, or is suggested as having occurred. The action is 
in the nature of a quia timet action, and has to be dealt with 
on that footing. 

After reviewing the decisions of a number of cases cited 
on behalf of the defendant and the plaintiffs, and the recent 
judgement of Mr. Justice Farwell in the action of British 
Legion v. British Legion Club (Street) Limited, his lordship 
concluded : 

In the present case I find, as an inference of fact, that the 
acts of the defendant tend to injure the plaintiffs in their 
business both by tending to cause existing members of the 
Association to leave the Association and to cause qualified 
medical men not yet members of the Association to abstain 
from_ joining. The plaintifis as a corporation have, in my 
opinion, a business: they subsist on subscriptions, and mainly 
on subscriptions of persons who become members. They are 
a purely voluntary body, and anybody may leave the Associa- 
tion or join it as they will. I am satisfied that people who 
may see these shops may come to the conclusion, and 
ordinary members of the public will come to the conclusion, 
that the British Medical Association is in some way connected 
with these shops. I have given my reasons for coming to 
that conclusion. Accordingly, my opinion is that the acts of 
the defendant tend to injure and to cause damage to the 
plantiffs in their business, and that as a matter of law that is 
sufficient ground for granting an injunction in the present case. 
I am not relying on the likelihood of actions being brought 
against the plaintiffs if for some reason the remedies sold 
by the defendant turn out noxious or cause damage, but I 
do not wish to intimate any doubt on the view expressed by 
Mr. Justice Byrne in the case I have referred to of Walter 
v. Ashton upon such a point. My decision is that the plaintiffs 
are entitled to the injunction. . .. The defendant must pay 
the costs. 








The Services 





HONORARY PHYSICIAN TO THE KING 


Surgeon Vice-Admiral R. St. G. S. Bond, C.B., M.B., 
C.M., F.R.C.P., F.R.C.S.Ed., D.P.H., has been appointed 
an Honorary Physician to the King as from July Ist, 1931. 





DEATHS IN THE SERVICES 

Inspector-General Charles Henry Woods, C.B., C.V.O., 
K.H.P., RN. (ret.), died at Alverstoke on June 8rd, aged 
90. He was born on May. 20th, 1841, was educated at 
St. George’s, and took the M.R.C.S. and the M.D.St. Andrews 
in 1862. Entering the Navy in 1862, he was promoted to 
staff surgeon in 1876, and to fleet surgeon in 1884. In 1875 
he served on H.M.S. Serapis, which took the Prince of Wales, 
afterwards Edward VII, to India, for his tour there, the 
first visit of a member of the Royal Family to India. In 
September, 1878, he was appointed medical officer of the 
Royal yacht Osborne, Queen Victoria’s favourite vessel, an 
old paddle steamer; and in 1878 was transferred to the 
Victoria and Albert, the successor to the Osborne. He was 
promoted to deputy inspector-general in 1895,-and to in- 
spector-general in 1900, but continued to serve as medical 
officer of the Royal yacht till his retirement, on attaining 
the age of 60, on May 20th, 1901. He received the C.V.O. 
in 1901 and the C.B. in 1902, and in 1901 was also made 
honorary physician to the King. 
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2 i ‘ d. provided every reasonable safeguard for 
Medical Notes in Parliament tary ainacane: The patients themselves must coma hp: 
[From OUR PARLIAMENTARY CORRESPONDENT] operation, and then their spouses or parents or Suardian, 
must agree. There must be consent on the part of the 
At the House of Commons, on July 15th, a conference of Control, and, finally, the operation could only be carr 
was held on the Proprietary Medicines Bill, which was waves cng’ age pane ge anes: authority 
attended by representatives of the Pure Food Council, the a oe See ved pt ioe pan ¢ 
British Medical Association (Dr. Alfred Cox), the Pharma- | \... not enough. and wz qh S at © sterilizatiog 
4 pa ? aa as gh, and was not a cure for the problem of ment} As 
ceutical Society, and the Proprietary Medicine Manu- | disease. He did not suggest that it was; but he suggestaf 4 
facturers. Sir Robert Newman was in the chair, and | that, since information compiled about the ancestry of ment the 
Mr. Somerville Hastings, .who introduced the Bill, at- | defectives in a number of different States and countries showel sal 
tended. The meeting agreed to arrange a round-table | that anything from 45 to 80 per cent. of the mental defectiyg Bri 
conference of all interests to see if an agreed Bill on the | had inherited defective germ plasm, it would be advisable yf 43° 
subject could be presented to Parliament. The Pro- take the risk of sterilizing all the defectives, and that in tug he 
prietary Medicine Manufacturers intimated that they CO OF Se ERR: ee te their number could be reduced gf ant 
: - ini 3 measurable size. i 
object to the proposed deposition of formulas and to gd aE me OE ae ee os 
i ainda 8 ait : ae iAN as ‘ approve what he sijf 4 k 
the schedule of diseases which, under the present Bill, was anti-working-class legislation. Nature had its own yj 
may not be treated by proprietary medicines. of dealing with mental defectives—by limiting their progeny si 
The House of Commons this week read the Unemploy- | (Cries of ‘‘ No.’’) There was defective germ plasm in ¢ Fin 
ment Insurance Anomalies Bill a third time. Debates | family, and it was computed that the chance of a defectiy A 
arose on agriculture, transport, and other services. Pro- | paternal and maternal plasm uniting was one in five million F 
gress has been made with the Bethlem Hospital Amend- | The sterilized defective would spread venereal disease, I hav 
ment Bill, which received its second reading in the advocated the alternative of segregation. Rev 
Commons on July 17th. The motion for leave to introduce the Bill was rejected by Cat! 
s a 167 votes to 89. Cre' 
Mental Deficiency : wen 
Replying to Major Church, on July 16th, Mr. Lers-SmiruH Hovung whe 
said that, on March 31st, 1930, there were 15,500 children . In the House of Lords, on July 13th, the Brstop af as | 
under instruction in England and Wales in special schools for | >OUTHWARK called attention to the number of persons Who, eve 
the mentally defective ; 27 per cent. of the local authorities in | 1” London and elsewhere, lived in underground dwelling. F and 
England and Wales provided such special schools. Attendance He asked ae <seages the local apriong Proposed F with 
was compulsory up to the age of 16. Children certified as to build in the next five years. He said that the medicl late 
suitable for education in special schools for the mentally | Oftcer of health of the London County Council had state th 
defective suffered from a severe degree of retardation, or that there were about 30,000: basement dwellings in Londa§ 
incomplete mental development. There were no separate unfit for human occupation in which 100,000 persons wer FR 
statistics in regard to children suffering from ‘‘ known mental living. These places were always damp and dreadfully ove§ and 
diseases,’’ unless severe retardation itself was so regarded, crowded. rhe results to health Were deplorable. He (the to t 
but they were few in number. and usually fell outside the Bishop) was told that basement children were unhealthie Sept 
scope of the educational system. Records of after-careers than slum children, and that they suffered particularly {rom surg 
were kept, as far as possible, by the local education autho- pneumonia and rheumatism. Lord Jesse said that one diff This 
rities and voluntary bodies which maintained special schools. | CUlty to be contended with was that tenants would ni 1885 
Replying to Mrs. Manning, on July 16th, Mr. Lees-Smiru move because they feared to lose the protection of the Rent spht 
said that the number of local authorities who approached | Restrictions Act. Lord Dickenson said his information wag © 
the Board of Control about the provision of special schools | that things were getting worse rather than better. Pa 
for mentally defective children and were advised not to Lord SNELL said that the Government were in complete § 1njur 
proceed was one in 1926, eight in 1927, two in 1928, and agreement with the main principle of the Bishop of South years 
one in 1929. Since January, 1929, the Board had approved wark’s speech. The ae possessed by local authoritis} scope 
any proposals submitted. The refusals were made under a | Wee adequate to deal with the problem. They already of op 
previous administration, and the reason was that the report possessed full saponin to close unhealthy dwellings. The sity 
on mental deficiency was being prepared. Housing Act of 1930 was an earnest of the Governments * 4d 
Miss Lawrence, replying to Mr. G. MacDonald on July intention to deal drastically with the whole problem of the i 
20th, said that on January Ist, 1926, there were 3,581 mental slums. They would keep the local authorities alive to thet ti 
defectives in certified institutions in Lancashire and 12,766 in duties. z ae “cm 
England and Wales. In 1927 there were 3,627 such persons am 
in Lancashire and 13,342 in England and Wales. The figures Puerperal Fever surge 
for 1928 were 3,712 and 14,099 respectively ; for 1929, 3,770 On July 16th, in reply to Mr. Ramsbotham, Mr. GreE® Infirn 
and 14,840; for 1930, 3,858 and 15,664; and for 1931, | woop said he understood that a new serum was being use for he 
3,949 and 17,200. Separate statistics for children were not for the treatment of puerperal fever in this country. It was educa 
available, but it was estimated that of the numbers above | not yet possible to arrive at any definite conclusions on itsgof th 
approximately 15 per cent. were children under 16 years | value. Research into the causes and treatment of puerpert a ner 
of age. fever was being undertaken with the assistance of the Medicd instry 
Z ; Research Council and his Department. He did not considet until 
Sterilization of Mental Defectives there was any necessity for a special commission of inquify. nave. 
In the House of Commons, on July 21st, Major CHurcH Replying to Mr. Sorensen, on July 16th, Mr. GREENWOO) 4 
asked leave to’ bring in a Bill to enable mental defectives | said that separate figures for nursing homes were not avail . 
to undergo sterilizing operations or sterilizing treatment upon | able ; but, according to the returns furnished by mediclgPresid 
their own application, or that of their spouses, parents, or officers of health, the numbers of maternal deaths whi by hi 
guardians. [The text of this Bill will be found at page 161.] | occurred during 1930 in all institutions, including nursil advan 
He said that those associated with him realized that they were | homes, in Essex, Middlesex, and Kent, were 68, 53, and Mind, ¢ 
asking the House to do something which could be regarded respectively. No corresponding figures were available for person 
as being in advance of public opinion. His own view, though | first six months of 1931. stood 
it was not that of all those associated with him, was that 7 : which 
this was merely a first step in order that the community Lead Poisoning.—Mr. Crynes told Mr. Graham-White, ¢ Ih | 
might be able to make an experiment on a small scale before | July 16th, that the number of cases of lead poisoning notiil he B 
compulsory sterilization proposals for unfit persons were put | during 1930 under the regulations of the Lead Paint Act ¥ a 
forward. The Bill was based on the willingness of those | sixty-six, of which thirteen were fatal. He had no reas an 
suffering from mental defect to undergo voluntarily an opera- | to doubt that the regulations were working satisfactorily, } 
tion which would prevent them bringing children into the | would receive information of instances where they were not 
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Obituary 


F. RICHARDSON CROSS; LL.D:, M.B., F.RCS. 
Consulting Ophthalmic Surgeon, Bristol Royal Infirmary, and 
Bristol Eve Hospital 





As announced in our last issne, Mr. F. Richardson Cross, 
the well-known ophthalmologist, died at the age of 83, 
on July 12th, at his residence, Worcester House, Clifton, 
Bristol. He had been in good health until a few weeks 
ago, When he was attacked with influenza, from which 
he did not recover, although his death had not been 
anticipated. In the past few years his activities had of 
necessity been curtailed, but he nevertheless maintained 
4 keen interest in many spheres besides that of his own 
specialty, the active practice of which he only gave up 
in the last three years of his life. Even at the age of 78 
he was operating with his accustomed skill and steadiness. 
Francis Richardson Cross was a Somersetshire man, 
having been born at Merriott, where his father, the 
Rev. Joseph Cross, M.A., formerly precentor of Bristol 
Cathedral, was vicar. Educated at 
Crewkerne Grammar School, he 
went up to King’s College, London, 
where, after qualifying, he acted 
as house-surgeon in charge of the 
eve wards, subdean, medical tutor 
and lecturer, and was associated 
with the late Lord Lister, and in 
later years was clected a Fellow of 
the College. After taking his 
F.RC.S. in 1878, he left London, 
and was elected assistant surgeon 
to the Bristol Royal Infirmary in 
September of that year, and became 
surgeon in the following January. 
This post was -held until October, 


1885, when he was” elected 
ophthalmic surgeon. Although 


greatly interested in diseases and 
injuries of bones during these 
years, he had realized what a wide 
scope lay .in the study and practice 
of ophthalmology, and of the neces- 
sity of an ophthalmic department 
in the Royal Infirmary. 
devote himself to the special subject in which, as time 
went on, he was to become so prominent a figure, and, 
founding the department at the Infirmary, acted as tts 
surgeon until July, 1900. His association with the 
Inirmary was not, however, confined. to this one subject, 
for he was interested in its work generally, and in medical 
education in particular. In 1880 he was appointed dean 


anew post formed to supervise and arrange clinical 
instruction. His work with the Infirmary did not cease 
util September, 1928, and throughout these years he 
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gave of his best towards the management of its affairs, 


ag’s a small recognition of which he was elected a vice- 


president in 1919. There is no doubt that Mr. Cross, 
by his wise advice, ability, and powers of organization, 
dvanced the welfare of the Infirmary in a high degree, 
Md, asa prominent member of its committee szid, ‘‘ his 
tonality had been a spell upon the institution, and 
tood therein for happiness, love of work, and duty, 
hich had also affected the staff as a whole.”’ 
In 1882 Mr. Cross was appointed honorary surgeon to 
he Bristol Eye Hospital, and it was here, even more 
han at the Royal Infirmary, that his chief work in 
phthalmology was done. The hospital was then in a 
t state owing to lack of support, but, throwing his | 
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indomitable energy into the task, it was not long before 
striking improvements were effected, and it is almost 
wholly due to him that the hospital has’ reached the 
state of efficiency and prominence that it now holds. 
His first house-surgeon was the late Professor Snellen of 
Utrecht, son of the able ophthalmologist whose name is 
associated with the test types, and following him comes 
a long list of men, all of whom realize the privilege of 
having worked under him, and are correspondingly 
grateful for his able teaching and example. He was a 
man who had set himself a very high standard of life, 
and he expected it in those who were associated with 
him. His active work at the Eye Hospital was continued 
until some five years ago. 

In 1894 Mr. Cross was president of the Ophthalmic 
Section of the British Medical Association at its Bristol 
meeting, and was Bradshaw Lecturer at the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England in 1909. In 1913 he was 
elected president of the Ophthalmological Society of the 
United Kingdom, and vice-president of the Ophthalmic 
Section of the International Congress of Medicine, held 
that year in London. In 1915 he delivered the Long 
Fox Lecture at Bristol, and in 
1929 was Doyne Memorial Lecturer 


at the Oxford Ophthalmological 
Congress. He was elected a 
member of the Council of the 


Royal Coilege of Surgeons in 1898, 

and of the University of Bristol 

from 1909 to 1912, in which also 
he was reader in ophthalmology. 

In addition, he had a seat on the 

council of Clifton College from 19090 

to 1927. 

His interests were very wide, and 
besides his professional achieve- 
ments he was a very prominent 
citizen of Bristol. In 1897 he was 
elected sheriff of the city and 
justice of the peace, and to com- 
memorate the birth of a daughter 
in that year was presented with 
a silver cradle. In 1889 he was 
president of the Bristol Grateful 
Society, and of the Bristol Dolphin 

. Society in 19f2, and in 1916 of the 
During his tenure of these 
offices he was instrumental in collecting large sums for 
charitable objects. He acted as chairman ior the Bristol 
centre of the St. John Ambulance Brigade, and for very 
many years was chairman of the Bristol School of 
Industry for the Blind. The welfare of the blind was 
a matter which. Mr. Cross had very much at heart, and 
on behalf of those unfortunate ones who had lost their 
sight his labours were unceasing. He was instrumental 
in obtaining new and better premises for the Royal School 
for the Blind, and helped to establish a blind women’s 
hostel in the city. 

Standing well over six feet in height, with good breadth 
of shoulder, fine upright carriage, and, for most of his 
life, white or nearly white hair, Mr. Cross was an 
impressive figure. He was one who in any gathering 
at once arrested attention. He was a fine speaker, with 
the gift of being able to say the right word at the right 
moment, and with a cultured charm which always won 
approbation. The writer of this, one of his old house- 
surgeons, feels that it is impossible to pay in words an 
adequate tribute to him, to attempt to ccnvey quite 
what he was to those who had the privilege of working 
with him. At first he seemed to inspire only awe and 
respect, but on closer association these feelings passed to 
love and admiration for a great-souled man. In his life 
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he accomplished much for the community, and his in- 
fluence in many spheres was great, but not the least of 
these is that which has impressed itself upon his old 
alumni practising all over the world. 

In 1889 he married Eva, daughter of Captain Hawkes, 
R.N., who predeceased him in 1920, and he leaves three 
daughters. . The funeral service took place on July 16th 
in Bristol Cathedral, and, besides the principal mourners, 
there were present many prominent people, together with 
representatives of learned professional and 
otherwise. B. C. 


societies, 


Sir RicHarp CruIsE has been good enough to send the 
following appreciation. A few biographical details in- 
cluded above have been omitted. 

The announcement of the death of Mr. Richardson 
Cross in the daily papers will have produced a sensation 
of deep regret and great personal loss among a very wide 
circle of patients and friends. His reputation as an 
oculist of keen discernment, shrewd judgement, and deft 
execution was far-flung at the beginning of this century. 
He was a man of very fine presence, an erect and athletic 
carriage, and a commanding personality, expressive of 
kindliness combined with courteous determination ; an 
enthusiast in all things, but primarily in ophthalmology. 
He was a vital factor in the professional and civic life 
of Bristol for the best part of fifty years. 

While holding the post of medical tutor and subdean 
at King’s College, he was clinical assistant at the Royal 
London Ophthalmic Hospital, and was frequently in charge 
of the eye department at King’s College Hospital. His 
work at King’s brought him into association with Lister, 
who exerted a profound influence on his whole career, 
and it was at Lister’s express wish that he accepted the 
invitation to join the Bristol Medical School, and was the 
first exponent of Lister’s teaching of antiseptic surgery 
in the West of England. One of Mr. Cross’s proudest 
possessions was the following testimonial in connexion 
with the Bristol appointment, signed by Lord (then Mr. 
Joseph) Lister, dated August 4th, 1878: 


‘Since my connection with King’s College I have been 
constantly thrown into intimate relations with Mr. Cross. 
I have found him not only well versed in professional know- 


ledge but earnest and unprejudiced in the further pursuit 
of it. I believe Mr. Cross would prove a great gain to any 
mecical school with which he might become connected.’’ 

In later years, when the prognosis had long been 


to 


verified, Cross was elected the Council of the Royal 
Collegé of Surgeons of England, at his first attempt, and 
his candidature for election was proposed by Lord Lister. 

In 1882 he became surgeon to the Bristol Eye Hospital, 
and it is with that institution that his name will be 
enrolled in perpetual honour. With enthusiastic deter- 
mination he raised funds and converted a collection of 
mean and ill-equipped dwellings into a_ well-appointed 
up-to-date institution. A long succession of house-surgeons 
can bear testimony to the energy of his initiative for the 
furtherance of the welfare and treatment of all who 
attended the Bristol Eye Hospital. He played an impor- 
tant part in the foundation of Bristol University, was 
awarded the honorary degree of LL.D., and his portrait 
hangs in the council meeting room. In the civic life of 
Bristol his name was a household word. 

As a young man he was an exceptional all-round 
athlete, a fine runner at the United Hospitals meeting, 
and captain of King’s College Football Club. Always a 
keen horseman, he hunted regularly up till the war with 
the Duke of Beaufort’s and Berkeley Hounds, and was 
justly proud of being given the hunt ‘‘ button ’’ by the 
late Duke of Beaufort, and of wearing the ‘‘ blue and 
buff ’’ in the hunting-field. He kept a pedigree herd of 
shorthorns at his hunting-box at Alverston, bred blood- 
stock with which he won some good races at Newmarket, 
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trained and raced carrier pigeons, and was President gf 
the Bristol Kennel Club. 

In an address some years ago he foretold the formation 
of the Ministry of Health in these words: ‘‘ The medica 
profession must in the future be bold enough. to advise 
the State as well as the family concerning Conditions of 
life, labour, and environment.’’ He maintained that, for 
his own salvation, a man should not allow his Profession 
to exclude his active interest in other spheres of life, and 
lived up to his conviction. 

His interest, heip, and guidance to those who workeg 
for and with him were generous and genuine, and a 
one who had the good fortune to be of that company, 
and on behalf of the remainder of that company, I submit 
this inadequate tribute of our appreciation. 

{The photograph repreduced is by Elliott and Fry.] 


ROBERT E. LORD, M.D. 


Consulting Physician, Colwyn Bay and West Denbighshire 
Hospital! 


We regret to announce the death, on July 10th, of Dy 
R. E. Lord, who was one of the most prominent citizeys 
of Colwyn Bay, and was regarded as the head of the 
profession in that district. He was born at Rochdale 
January 11th, 1867, and was educated at the Mancheste 
Grammar School and Owens College, Manchester, A} 
though in his early years he had a delicate constitution, 
he was a brilliant student, and passed the B.Sc.Lon¢, 
with honours in physiology when he was only 18 yeax 
of age. He graduated M.B. Lond. when he was 23, and 
M.D. in the following year. He had also obtained honoug 
in anatomy and materia medica at the intermediate MB, 
examination. He then served as house-physician to the 
Manchester Royal Infirmary and senior house-surgeon to 
the Salford Royal Hospital, and was an assistant demor 
strator of anatomy at Owens College. 

Dr. A. N. LEEMING writes: 

When Dr. Lord came to Colwyn Bay in 1893 he was 
in delicate health, having had pneumonia with com 
plications, and it is marvellous to think that he ha 
laboured with such success and distinction and_ pit 
through such a quantity of valuable work. This speaks 
well for the renovating capacity of the North Wale 
coast. During his early years he was one of the surgeons 
to the old Colwyn Bay Cottage Hospital, and was one 
of the principal supporters of the movement to enlarge 
this institution into the Colwyn Bay and West Denbigh 
shire Hospital. At the same time, most valuable work 
was done by the old hospital, especially considering the 
limited number of beds available. Dr. Lord for many 
years was an authority on the treatment of tuberculous 
disease, and the results of his great experience weft 
given in a valuable treatise read to the Colwyn Bay 
Medical Society a few years ago. At the time of bis 
death he was consulting physician to the Colwyn Bay 
and West Denbighshire Hospital and chairman of the 
Medical Advisory Board, and was also president of the 
Colwyn Bay Medical Society and a member of the North 
Wales Branch Council of the British Medical Association. 
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Dr. Lord also found time to do valuable work outside his 


profession. He was the people’s warden at St. Pauli 
Church, a member of the executive committee of th 


Colwyn Bay Guild of Social Service, and a justice of thi 
peace for Denbighshire since 1917. At the time of Ii 
death he was the only doctor in practice in Colwyn Bi 
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serving on the bench of magistrates. As an_ indicatidiy gir 
of his prestige in Manchester, it may be noted he wWaiespecia 


one of the four vice-presidents of the Manchester Roy 


Faith fi 





Infirmary Residents’ Club, and the only one of the fompepten 


who was not a consultant in Manchester. For many ye 
he had held the responsible position of medical office 
to Rydal School, and partly in consequence of this 1} 
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js well known all over the country. It is difficult 
gil gerate his value to our hospital ; at every stage 
- its evolution he has taken a valuable and influential 
ath His judgement and advice on committees and the 
hospital board have been universally respected and sup- 
rted ; when serving on the constitutional committee 
of the new hospital his opinions were of the utmost 
yalue in framing the rules which guide the running of the 
institution. 
td was an example of the finest type of medical 
man ; he was devoted to duty, and animated with a high- 
minded loyalty to the best traditions of his profession ; 
he was kind, courteous, and skilful. He was so keen 
on his work that the latest advances were always noted 
and studied by him ; consequently he was often called 
jn as a second opinion, on which occasions his advice was 
always valuable to his colleague and his remarks to the 
patient helpful and inspiring. He had a keen sense of 
humour, and on occasions showed signs of great deter- 
mination ; these qualities were very useful sometimes 
when he was chairman of committees. He leaves a 
widow, two sons, and three daughters, and with them 
the deepest sympathy of the whole neighbourhood is felt. 
His wife has devotedly supported him in many charitable 
and public-spirited movements. His eldest son was killed 
during the war ; his second son, Herbert, is in practice 
with his father’s firm. 


Dr. E. L. B. WILkEs writes: 

Dr. Lord was generally expected, after his brilliant 
studentship, to remain in Manchester as consultant. His 
career was, however, interrupted by a severe illness, after 
which he came to Colwyn Bay to recuperate—and stayed. 
He was a complete general practitioner, but he was much 
more. He was the pioneer of modern major surgery in 
the district, and his surgery showed the same thoroughness 
of knowledge, sound judgement, and conscientious com- 
pleteness in practice as marked all his other activities. 
Yet it was as a physician that Dr. Lord chiefly made 
his name, and his reputation in treating diseases of the 
lungs, especially tuberculosis, was widespread, and had 
much to do with the growing reputation of Colwyn Bay. 
The range and accuracy of his knowledge in all branches 
was remarkable. If he could be said to have specialized, 
it was in affections of the respiratory tract—from anterior 
nares to alveoli. But the standard of his work in every- 
thing was really that of the “‘ specialist.’” ‘He became an 
extremely busy man, but his methodical habits carried 
him through, and he always made time to keep himself 
well abreast of medical progress. All his work was of the 
sime high standard, for rich or poor, in hospital or private 
practice—there was no slap-dash “ take-it-easy ’’ “‘ it’ll 
do” about him. His skill and judgement were always 
at the disposal of his colleagues, freely and generously. 
His influence greatly helped to promote friendly relations 
and co-operation, and his fairness and his careful weighing 
of all questions submitted to him were of the utmost 
He was, as it were, a father to us. 
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In quick succession two old St. George’s men, general 
practitioners of the best tvpe in the West End of London, 
ve passed behind the veil—E. B. Turner on June 30th 
in London, and, after two months’ illness, MonraGu 


MontieER-WILLIAMS on July 4th at Collioure, Pyrénées 


tientales, France, where he had lived in retirement since 


4927. They both had wide interests and were prominent 


N directions other than those of private practice, and 
pecially in different forms of sport. Montagu Sneade 
aithfull Monier-Williams was born at Cheltenham on 
ptember 19th, 1860, as the fifth son of Sir Monier 
onier-Williams, K.C.I.E., Boden Professor of Sanskrit 
t Oxford from December, 1860, to 1887, and his wife, 
ia Grantham, daughter of the Rev. F. J. Faithfull, 








Rector of Hatfield, Herts. Educated at Winchester, 
Christ Church, Oxford, and St. George’s Hospital, he 
qualified at the Conjoint Board in 1890, and, marrying in 
the same year, practised in Onslow Gardens for the whole 
of his professional life. After the war he took an active 
part in carrying out in London the methods of Emile Coué, 
whom he visited at Nancy, where the new therapeutic 
treatment by auto-suggestion had superseded the hypnotic 
suggestion practised by A. A. Liébault and H. Bernheim 
in the last quarter of the last century. He induced 
Coué to come to England to demonstrate his methods 
gratuitously, was physician to the Chelsea Clinic of 
Psychical Education, and had an auto-suggestion clinic 
free to the poor in King’s Road, Chelsea. His first wife 
died in 1925 after a long illness, and two years later he 
married again, the widow of Warington Baden-Powell, 
K.C., and retired to live at the Chateau de Collioure. in 
the South of France, where he was much interested in 
growing vines. Like his father he was an expert skater, 
and wrote authoritatively on the subject: Combined 
Figure Skating, with his brother Stanley (1883), Figure 
Skating, Simple and Combined, with W. R. Pidgeon and 
A. Dryden (1892), the volume in the Isthmian Library 
(1898), and the article in the Encyclopaedia of Sport 
(1898). He invented and patented the Monier-Williams 
skate. During this century he became a first-class croquet 
player, and competed at a number of meetings, sometimes 
under the sheltering pseudonym of ‘‘ A. S. Kator.” A 
modest and upright gentleman he leaves many friends, 
among them the writer, who knew him for sixty years, to 
sympathize with his widow in an irreparable loss. 


Dr. JaMES MatTHEew Lazensy, who died at his residence 
in Jersey on June 5th, after a long illness, at the age 
of 68, received his medical education at Newcastle, where 
he won several scholarships and prizes. He graduated 
M.B. of Durham University in 1885, and B.S. two years 
later. After spending some years at Long Preston, 
Yorkshire, he commenced general practice at Whitley 
Bay in 1896, and for several years was medical officer 
to the Northumberland Village Homes and the Prudhoe 
Memorial Convalescent Homes. In 1999 he removed to 
Gosforth, and subsequently to Jersey, where he built up 
a large practice and became widely popular. At the 
outbreak of war he obtained a temporary commission in 
the R.A.M.C., and, after service in France, went to 
Salonika. He had an arduous time in the hospital ships 
Panama and Esquito, and was eventually invalided from 
the Service. Apart from his medical work Dr. Lazenby 
took particular interest in social evolution, and especially 
in religious developments. He published a_ treatise 
entitled A Layman’s Religion, in which he outlined the 
religious aspirations of the average man. In the earlier 
part of his career he devoted much time and energy to 
promoting instruction in ambulance work, and helping the 
organization of local nursing associations. At his funeral 
on June 8th there was a large attendance of his personal 
friends, and representatives of various institutions and 
societies in Jersey. 


To the deep regret of his many friends and patients, 
Davip SOMERVILLE DouGHTy passed away at Dalston, 
Cumberland, on July 10th. Born at Thornhill, in 
Dumfries, in 1863, educated at Hutton Hall in the same 
county, he became in due course a medical student at 
Edinburgh University, where he graduated M.B., C.M. 
in 1886, proceeding to his M.D. degree in 1895. He began 
his medical career as house-surgeon to the Dumfries 
Infirmary, spent a year as an assistant in London, then 
practised for another year at Hesket Newmarket, in 
Cumberland, before starting in practice at Dalston, where 
he spent the remainder of his life. He retired from 
active work only a few weeks ago owing to failing health. 
A colleagues writes: Of Dr. Doughty as a man and a 
physician it is difficult to speak too highly. He was the 
type of man eulogized by the Roman poet of old, integer 
vitae, scelerisque purus. With a keen interest in his pro- 
fession and an abundant store of human sympathy, he 
was one of the finest specimens of the old-fashioned 
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country doctor one could wish to meet. He had many 
and varied interests. He was not only a popular doctor ; 
he was a keen follower of hounds, an ardent fisherman, 
and a first-class game shot, and there was no project set 
on foot calculated to promote the happiness of his neigh- 
bours which had not his whole-hearted support. Among 
his other activities he found time to serve for many years 
as chairman of the Local Panel Cominittee of the National 
Insurance. The meetings of this body he presided over 
with rare business acumen, while his genial good humour 
soon smoothed down any asperities arising in the course 
of the discussions. A sad circumstance in connexion with 
Dr. Doughty’s death is that he was about to be presented 
with an illuminated address and a substantial testimonial 
from the clientele he had so faithfully served for forty- 
two years. We feel sure that many years will have passed 
away before the memory of this beloved physician fades 
from the minds of those who knew him and appreciated 
his worth. 


The following well-known foreign medical men have 
recently died: Dr. Orto ScHWaARz, extraordinary professor 
of ophthalmology at Leipzig, and editor of an encyclo- 
paedia of ophthalmology ; Professor Max Lanpow, 
formerly director of the surgical division of the municipal 
hospital at Wiesbaden, aged 74; Dr. Otto Wattacu, 
professor of chemistry at Gditingen, aged 84 ; Dr. ANDRE 
SorEL, a Paris radiologist ; Dr. Htram Woops, emeritus 
professor of ophthalmology at the University of Maryland 
School of Medicine, aged 73, of pneumonia ; Professor F. 
KERMAUNER, head of the Second University Women’s 
Clinic in Vienna, and author of works on carcinoma of the 
uterus, malformations of the female genitalia, and ovarian 
tumours, aged 58, of influenza ; Dr. AuGuUsTE Roun, 
professor of anatomy at Lausanne, aged 60 ; Dr. RuDoLF 
Wanacu, formerly professor of surgery at Dorpat, aged 69; 
Dr. Emit VILLINGER, extraordinary professor of neurology 
at Basel, and author of a work on the brain and spinal 
cord, aged 61 ; and Dr. ABRAHAM PEREz MrRo, professor 
of therapeutics at the Havana School of Medicine. 


Universities and Colleges 





UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 
At a congregation held on July 18th the following medical 
degrees were conferred: 
M.Cu.—T. H. Sellors, B. G. Scholefield. 


B.M.—G. H. Bateman, F. Bicknell, H. de B. Kempthorne, R. B. 
Scott, T. R. Plummer, H. S. Atkinson, R. D. Newton, R. R. 
Bomford, Elizabeth C. M. Brunyate, Olive M. Capper Johnson, 


Mrs. Winifred Pitkin. 
UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 
The managers of the Frederick James Quick Fund have 


elected Mr. David Keilen, M.A., F.R.S., Magdalene College, 
to the Quick Professorship of Biology for three years from 
November Ist, in succession to Dr. G. H. F. Nuttall, who 
retires on October 3tst. Professor Nuttall has held this chair 
since its foundation in 1906. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
The Rogers Prize of £100 has been awarded to R. W. Fair- 
brother, M.D. 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM 
At the convocations held on June 30th and July Ist the 
following degrees and diplomas were conferred: 


M.D.—C.. F. Fairlie, G. MecCoull, L. F. O’Shaughnessy (in 
absentia), T. S. Severs, G. E. Stephenson, H. G. Ungley, A. H. 
Wear, J. H. Weir. 

M.D. (PractitTroners).—J. W. Irvine. 

M.B. ann B.S.—H. Bannerman, W. C. D. Bewick, R. Bewley, 
J. I. M. Black, T. H. Boon, Gladys M. Brice, J. L. Burn, C. F. 
Down, W. P. Dunn, W. L. Gardner, J. W. Gibson, J. Giles, T. R. 
Harlan, H. F. Harvey, N. V. Heppie, \. R. Holtby, A. D. Kelly, 


Elizabeth S. Maicolm, Eileen G. Marshall,. J. A, 
W. Peet, A. H. Penman, A. de W. Ranken, 
Smith, H. K. Vernon. 


Lowe, 
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L. R. Routledge, Kathleen Rowstron, E. 
B.lly. anp D.P.H.—B. Sergeant. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 
Department of Obstetrics and Gynaecology 
The following elections to chairs in the Faculty of Medig 
have been made by the council of the University of Lee 
Mr. W. Gough, B.Sc., M.B., B.S., F.R.C.S., as professor, 
gynaecology ; and Mr. A. M. Claye, M.D., F.R.C.S.; L.RCP. 


as professor of obstetrics. 





ROYAL FACULTY OF PHYSICIANS AND SURGEOys 
OF GLASGOW 

At the last meeting of the Royal Faculty of Physicians ay 

Surgeons of Glasgow the following were admitted, after exap. 











ination, as Fellows of Faculty: Amar Chand _ Bhardysi 

M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., John Aloysius McCann, L.R.C.P. ag 

S.Ed., L.R.F.P.S.G., and William Patrick, M.B., Ch 
ENT ~ meer srr ee 


Medical News 





To mark the centenary of Hanwell Mental Hospita 
which was first opened in May, 1831, the Minister ¢ 
Health had consented to open, on Wednesday, July 29 
at 3 p.m., a new admission hospital villa, recently erecta) 
at the hospital. 

St. Bartholomew's Hospital old students’ annual dinng 
will be held on Thursday, October Ist, at 7.30 p.m, i 
the great hall of the hospital, with Sir Percival Ha; 
in the chair. The honorary secretary is Mr. R. M. Vic 
F.R.C.S., 113, Harley Street, W.1. 

The Fellowship of Medicine and Post-Graduate Mediq) 
Association announces that, from August 4th, continu; 
through the month, a course in urology will be heldg 
the All Saints’ Hospital ; fee, £2 12s. 6d. The Queens 
Hospital for Children will undertake an all-day cou 
from August 17th to 29th, instruction being entirely 
demonstration of cases, medical as well as surgical ; lund 
and tea are provided by the hospital authorities ; fe 








£2 2s. The Brompton Hospital will hold a course fro 
September 7th for one week, the Bethlem Royal Hospiti 
from September 8th to October 3rd, the Infants Hospitd 
from September 14th to 26th, the Central London Oph 
thalmic Hospital from September 14th to October 10th 
the Westminster Hospital from September 14th to 26th 
and the Metropolitan Hospital from September 28th 
October 10th. Detailed syllabuses may be obtained fron 
the Fellowship, 1, Wimpole Street, W.1. (Langham 4266, 

The British Red Cross Society will hold a course d 
nine lectures and demonstrations on tropical hygiene aml 
nursing, commencing on Monday, September 28th, @ 
5.30 p.m. It is intended for persons who are going t 
warm climates for the first time. Particulars may b 
obtained from the county secretary, 9, Chesham Stre¢, 
Belgrave Square, S.W.1. ‘ 

Dr. Henry E. Sigerist, professor of the history d 
medicine at Leipzig, has been invited to give a sens 
of lectures at the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimor, 
and various other universities in the United States. 

As already announced in these columns the third Inte 
national Congress of Radiology will be held in Paris fra 
July 26th to 3lst, with Madame Curie as_ president @ 
honour and Dr. Antoine Béclére as executive presidel 
All meetings will take place in the amphitheatres of i 
Sorbonne, Rue des Ecoles. Details of the programme 
be found in the May issue of the British Journal 
Radiology. 

The thirty-first Congress of the French Association 
Urology will be held at Paris under the presidency of 
Gauthier of Lyons on October 6th, when the subject ft 
discussion will be renal acidosis, introduced by BD 
Chabanier of Paris and Lobo-Onell of Santiago. Fu 
information can be obtained from the general secretal 
Dr. Pasteau, 3, Avenue de Villars, Paris, 7e. ' 

The Medical Society of Davos is arranging an inf 
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The Ministry of Health has issued a circular (No. 1206) 
dealing with the contents and arrangement of the annual 
rts of medical officers of health for 1931. In view of 
ri alterations made by the Housing Act, 1930, a revision 
of the headings under which housing statistics have been 
‘ven in recent years has now become necessary. In- 
structions are given in regard to the accurate filling up 
of forms, together with suggestions for recording action 
taken under the Prevention of Tuberculosis Regulations, 
or under Section 62 of the Public Health Act, 1925. 


A special supplement to the issue of Nature for July 
jsth contains an article by Sir James Jeans, headed 
“The annihilation of matter,’’ | being the substance of 
lectures delivered before the Universities of Princeton, 
Yale, and Harvard, under the auspices of the Franklin 
Institute of Pennsylvania. 

The July issue of the Leprosy Review, the quarterly 
publication of the British Empire Leprosy Relief Associa- 
tion, is devoted more especially to a report of the Leonard 
Wood Memorial Conference on Leprosy, which was held 
in Manila, Philippine Islands, from January 9th to 23rd. 
A memorandum contributed by Sir Leonard Rogers to that 
conference, on the present position of prophylaxis against 
leprosy in relation to recent improvements in treatment, 
is published in an abridged form. Compulsory segregation 
js condemned, but Sir Leonard Rogers admits that com- 
pulsion may be useful in the case of those with early 
disease who refuse to attend for regular treatment, and 
for patients with open lesions who are unable, or unwilling, 
to adopt the necessary precautions. Dr. Pp. Manson-Bahr 
continues his account of quinine therapy in malaria. 


The council of the International Society of Medical 
Hydrology has published a register of spas and medicinal 
waters, Which has been compiled by its Standard Measure- 
ments Committee. The register is designed to promote the 
regularizing of data regarding spas and medicinal waters 
in all parts of the world, and is obtainable from the office 
of the society, 55, Wellington Road, N.W.8, or from 
Headley Brothers, 109, Kingsway, W.C.2, price 1s. net. 


The following promotions in, and appointments to, the 
Venerable Order of the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem 
are announced :—Knights of Justice: Sir James Purves- 


Stewart. Knights of Grace: The Hon. Murray Maclaren, 
MD. (New Brunswick). Commanders: Sir Thomas 
Houston, Dr. E. A. Chill, Sir Percival Horton-Smith 


Hartley, Dr. Henry John Barnes, Dr. Richard Clegg, Dr. 
F. N. Kay Menzies, Surgeon Vice-Admiral Sir Arthur 
Gaskell, the Hon. J. H. King, M.D. (Ottawa). Officers: 
Dr. G. E. Peacock (Johannesburg), Dr. George Mackie, 
Dr. A. C. W. Knox, Dr. W. Egbert Thomson, Surgeon 
Commander R. J. G. Parnell, R.N., Sir Squire Sprigge, 
M.D. Serving Brothers: Drs. W. Lee, Leonard A. Line, 
F. Stanley Booth, Leslie Fetherston, C. A. Verco, W. G. 
Shellshear, W. B. A. Moore, D. H. Griffiths, L. R. E. 
Downer, and Lieut.-Colonel G. C. E. Simpson, R.A.M.C. 
Associate Serving Brothers: Drs. S. K. Engineer and 
D. H. Mehta. Serving Sisters: Sibyl C. Bevan, M.B., 
and Susanneh H. O. Reilly, M.B. 

Dr. J. Goyanes and a committee of leading Spanish 
surgeons have formed the Madrid Surgical Society to 
encourage surgical research throughout the country and 
to raise the status of the profession. The new society 
proposes to encourage the formation of similar bodies in 
the provinces, and so prepare the way for a National 
Association of Spanish Surgeons. 

Drs. Carlos Mario Cortezo, editor of El Siglo Medico, 
and for many years president of the Royal Academy of 
Medicine of Madrid, has been awarded the Golden Fleece 
prize, an honour hitherto only bestowed on kings, princes, 
and eminent politicians or soldiers. 


Turkey, with a population of 13,000,000, possesses 
3,500 medical practitioners, of whom 1,000 live in 
Stamboul, which has 714,000 inhabitants, and the rest 


Achiefly in Anatolia, especially the larger towns such as 


Smyrna and Angora. 
Turkey amounts to 20. 


Dr. Ribot, the head of the Health Service of Marseilles, 


The number of medical journals in 


has been elected mayor of that city. 








Letters, Notes, and Answers 





All communications in regard to editorial business should be addressed 
to The EDITOR, British Medical Journal, British Medical 
Association House, Tavistock Square, W.C.1. 

ORIGINAL ARTICLES and LETTERS forwarded for publication 
are understood to be offered to the Byitish Medical Journal alone 
unless the contrary be stated. Correspondents who wish notice to 
be taken of their communications should authenticate them with 
their names, not necessarily for publication. 

Authors desiring REPRINTS of their articles published in the British 
Medical Journal must communicate with the Financial Secretary 
and Business Manager, . British Medical Association House, Tavi- 
stock Square, W.C.1, on receipt of proofs. 

All communications with reference to ADVERTISEMENTS, as well 
as orders for copies of the Journal, should be addressed to the 
Financial Secretary and Business Manager. 

The TELEPHONE NUMBERS of the British Medical Association 
and the British Medical Journal are MUSEUM 9861, 9862, 9863, 
and 9864 (internal exchange, four lines). 

The TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES are: 

EDITOR OF THE BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL, Aitiology 
Westcent, London. 

FINANCIAL SECRETARY AND BUSINESS MANAGER 
(Advertisements, etc.), Articulate Westcent, London. 

MEDICAL SECRETARY, Medisecra Westcent, London. 

The address of the Irish Office of the British Medical Association is 
16, South Frederick Street, Dublin (telegrams: Bacillus, Dublin ; tele- 
phone: 62550 Dublin), and of the Scottish Office, 7, Drumsheugh 
Gardens, Edinburgh (telegrams: Associate, Edinburgh ; telephone 
24361 Edinburgh). 





QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


Mammary Abscess 

“Suburban G.P.’’ writes: In reply to Dr. Halford’s letter 
concerning the etiology of mammary abscess, I am sorry 
I am unable to give any details concerning the presence 
of ophthalmia in the babies during the first two weeks 
of life. Their histories gave no support to your corre- 
spondent’s suggestion, which, I may add, appears to be a 
fair possibility. I can only say that, during the past year, 
I have seen six cases, the mother in each instance being 
young, healthy, and free from any trace of lurking sepsis, 
and all of whom have had normal puerperia. No doubt, if 
my previous remark regarding the duration of the mothers’ 
incapacity were taken literally, an unfavourable reflection 
on treatment would be justified ; but Dr. Halford must 
remember that the cases referred to had to be dealt with 
under unsuitable domestic conditions and inadequate help, 
when worry and anxiety tend to become important factors 
in retarding convalescence. It is perhaps a curious reflection 
that among the poorer classes, where asepsis and cleanliness 
are a negative factor, mammary abscess, in my humble 
and limited experience, appears to be much less rife. In 
conclusion, I would like to express my thanks to Dr. 
Halford for the emphasis he has placed on the underlying 
surgical principles involved. 


Painful Heels 

ELECTROTHERAPIST ”’ asks for suggestions for treatment of 
any kind for a case of painful heels in a woman of 55. 
The pain is experienced directly in the centre and inner 
sides of the under part of the heels. They are a little 
tender and swollen, and the pain is increased by walking, 
and often severe on rising. Gonorrhoea can be excluded, 
and gout is improbable as no relief has been obtained by 
atophan, etc. X-ray examination shows a very small spur 
or plaque of (?) myositis ossificans between the tuberosities 
at the insertion of the plantar muscles. Diathermy, 
faradism, ionization, wax baths, etc., have been tried with 
very little, if any, success ; also deep massage. 


Tennis Blisters 

T. W. S.’’ (Surrey) writes: Can anyone inform me of the 
best way of preventing blisters on the hands and feet of 
a lawn tennis player? I have tried treating them with 
industrial methylated spirit, and with a solution of potas- 
sium permanganate (1 in 2,000) in order to harden the 
skin, without success. Rubber adhesive plaster bound round 
the anterior arch of the feet is only partially successful. 


income Tax 
Sale of Practice 
‘‘E. F.’’ retired from practice on June 4th, but did not sell 
his book debts. How will his liability be dealt with (a) for 
this year, and (b) for the other years? 
*,* (a) ‘‘ E. F.’’ will be liable to account for tax on the 
amount of his earnings for the period from April 5th to 
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June 4th. Presumably he will be satisfied if this is arrived 
at by taking two-twelfths of the year’s assessment, but the 
authorities are entitled to have the liability more accurately 
measured according to the value of the ‘‘ bookings ’’ during 
that period. Unless the change in basis would make a sub- 
stantial difference for those two months we think that the 
authorities are not likely to insist on such a_ revision. 
(b) As regards the year ending April 5th last (that is, 
1930-31), the authorities have the option of revising the 


assessment for that year to the amount of the earnings of . 


that actual year—the assessment was presumably on the 
amount of the profits of the year 1929-30. As for any 
period subsequent to June 4th, our correspondent is not 
liable to assessment in respect of receipts from the practice 
he has given up; they represent accumulations of earnings 
on which he has accounted for his liability to tax. 


Car Transactions 
‘‘F. G.’’ bought a new E car in March, 1925, for £275 ; 
in June, 1930, he sold it for £68 and bought a second-hand 
21 h.p. R car for £110 ; in February, 1931, he sold that car 
for £50 and bought a second-hand 16 h.p. A car for £165. 
He does not claim depreciation allowance. 


** In our opinion, and especially in view of the short 
time the R car was held, the two transactions should be 
regarded as one, and the allowance claimed for upkeep of 
equipment should be (£110 - £68) + (£165 — £50)—that 
is, £42 + £115 = £157. If, however, ‘‘ F: G.”’ makes his 
accounts up to December 31st each year, he is faced with 
the difficulty that the two transactions fall in different years 
as far as the calculation of his profits is concerned. In that 
case he can undoubtedly claim £42 as an expense of the 
year 1930, but the inspector of taxes may object to allowing 
£115 for 1931 on the ground that the transaction by itself 
resulted in an improvement, and was therefore partially a 
capital transaction. In view of the obvious equity of 
‘““FB. G.’s’’ case, however, he may not press that technical 
objection. It would clearly have been better for ‘‘ F. G.”’ 
to have claimed depreciation and obsolescence allowance. 


Cash Basis and Car Renewal 
‘*“M. O. R.’’ inquires: (1) whether the tax authorities can 
insist on bringing unpaid book debts into the calculation 
of his liable earnings, and (2) what allowance he can claim 
for the exchange of a car (bought when new for £162) for 
a second-hand car at a cost of £75 net. 

** (1) The authorities are technically correct, but usually 
accept a cash receipt basis unless the income of the practice 
is increasing. If there is no such increase ‘‘ M. O. R.”’ 
might reasonably call their attention to the absence of any 
reason for a change ; if there is such a reason, he should 
remember that, though the bills unpaid at the end of the 
year have to come in as an addition to the cash receipts, 
the corresponding amount at the commencement of the year 
should be deducted. (2) The only claim is for the amount 
of the net cost of replacement—that is, £75; ‘‘ deprecia- 
tion’’ has to be claimed year by year, and cannot be 
allowed in a lump sum when the car in question is sold. 


LETTERS, NOTES, ETC. 


Koplik and Koplik’s Spots 


An article by Dr. W. R. Bett in the current issue of the 
British Journal of Children’s Diseases (April-June, 1931), 
entitled ‘‘ Some paediatric eponyms.—III. Koplik’s spots,’’ 
briefly tells the story of the man and_ his discovery. 
Extracts are reproduced from Koplik’s original descriptions 
of his spots in the Archives of Pediatrics, 1896, the Medical 
Record, 1898, and the Medical News, 1899. In the third 
and final article the author expresses surprise at the slow- 
ness with which ‘‘ this valuable diagnostic sign has made 
its way,’’ especially in his own country. It was only in 
1899 that the Medical News described Koplik’s spots as 
‘‘an integral part of the classical symptomatology of 
measles in the sense that it must enter into the body 
of medical teaching on that disease.’’ It is true that 
the literature before Koplik contains descriptions of an 
exanthem on the buccal mucous membrane, but none of 
these compare with Koplik’s account in accuracy and in 
tone of conviction. Henry Koplik was born in New York 


———_—___ 





Dr. C. CHarLeson, F.R.C.S.Ed. (Royal Infirmary, Perth) 
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in 1859. After taking his medical degree in 1881 

in Berlin, Vienna, cal Prague. In 1887 he was pie 
attending physician to the Good Samaritan Dispenall 
where, two years later, he established the first sterilized 
milk depot for infants in America. For twenty-five veats 
was attending paediatrician to the Mount Sinai Hospital, 
Koplik was a big, bluff, good-natured man, with a whit 
vandyke beard. His sparkling wit and inexhaustible fund 
of stories made him a pleasant companion. He was essen, 
tially a man of the world, who knew how to be kindly 
and how to be dignified. He died of heart failure in 1997 
aged 69. The article is illustrated by an autographed 
portrait of Koplik and a reproduction in black-and-white 
of his own coloured drawing of his spots. 


‘ 


Precipitate Labour: Death from Shock 


Dr. Cuartes J. Hitt Airken (Kilnhurst) writes: With refer. 


ence to the recent article by Professor Miles Phillips 
(Journal, May 16th, p. 833), I should like to record m 
experience of a case. A young primipara, while standing 
at the foot of her bed, delivered herself of an eight months 
living child, the birth lasting fifteen minutes. A‘ queer 
feeling ’’ had come on suddenly a few minutes after she 
had risen from bed after a good night’s rest. As foetus and 
placenta passed from the maternal passages the mothe 
collapsed on to the floor and died. I was called soon after 
this. The loss of blood had not been excessive, and the 
uterus was palpable through the abdominal wall. Post: 
mortem examination revealed fluid in the left side of the 
chest, extensive old-standing pleural adhesions on the right 
side, and a pericardium adherent to the heart. The kidneys 
were healthy, and no obvious tuberculosis was found in the 
lungs. Inquiry showed that the deceased had _ refused the 
medical examination suggested by the midwife engaged to 
attend, and that her friends had, for some time, thought 
that she looked tired and ill. Death was due to the sudden 
emptying of the uterus, causing shock, which had proved 
too much for the diseased lungs and heart. Possibly death 
might not have occurred had the mother gone to bed when 
she felt ‘‘ queer.’’ I am indebted to Dr. J. C. Hallinan 
for the post-mortem findings. 


Aseptic Vaginal Examination 

writes: Since the publication of my notes on aseptic vaginal 
examination in the Journal of July 11th (p. 63), my 
attention has been called to a similar device by Dr. F. H. 
Whyte, marketed by Messrs. Mayer and Phelps. Had I 
been aware of the previous existence of a similar technique 
I would not, of course, have submitted for publication my 
notes on that subject. ; 


Grain Poisoning 


Dr. J. Kervin (Rutherglen, near Glasgow) writes to record 


the following case occurring in general practice: In January 
of this year a grain labourer, aged 46, began to feel a 
numbness, with lack of grip, in the hands. I first saw 
him in April. I found no organic disease anywhere, and 
I labelled him as suffering from a functional neurosis of 
the arms. A nerve specialist concurred in this view. A 
few weeks later the patient complained of lumbar pains 
and cramps in the legs. In May I found: (1) spasticity, in- 
creased reflexes, and inco-ordination in the arms; (2) ataxia; 
(3) spasticity, knee-clonus, ankle-clonus, and  Babinski’s 
sign in the legs. In June I connected his occupation with 
his illness. Clearly it was a case of ataxic paraplegia, 
which is due to grain poisoning. Ergotism causes an ataxic 
paraplegia. Lathyrism is essentially a paraplegia. The 
special points are: (1) sudden onset ; (2) widespread, rapid 
course downhill ; (3) exposure to grain disease—nineteen 
years in the grain atmosphere, grain and its dust and its 
insects always ‘‘ bathing ’’ and ‘‘ choking ’’ him. More 
attention should be directed by medical research workers 
to the question of diseases caused by grain poisoning. 
Cereals are cultivated haphazardly in soil that is “en 
riched ’’ by dangerous fertilizers—soil infected by deadly 
sporing fungi that are parasitic instead of saprophytic. 
Recall what disastrous effects fungus diseases can have, as 
in tinea capitis and in actinomycosis. 


Vacancies 


Notifications of offices vacant in universities, medical colleges, 


and of vacant resident and other appointments at hospitals, 
will be found at pages 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 42, and #% 
of our advertisement columns, and advertisements as to 
partnerships, assistantships, and locumtenencies at page 
40 and 41. 

A short summary of vacant posts notified in the advertise 
ment columns appears in the Supplement at page 87. - 
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RECENT ADVANCES IN DIAGNOSTIC 
METHODS IN RENAL AFFECTIONS* 


BY 


R. OGIER WARD, M.Ch., F.R.C.S. 
,sSISTANT SURGEON, ST. PETER’S HOSPITAL; SURGEON WITH CHARGE OF 
. GENITO-URINARY DEPARTMENT, MILLER HOSPITAL 


It ‘was in 1929 that a most important advayce in the 
diagnosis of renal affections was made, and speedily be- 
came established as a method of examination of great 
yalue—namely, excretion urography ; that is, the process 
of obtaining photographs of the urinary tract by means 
of substances which, when injected into the blood stream, 
are selectively excreted by the kidneys, and, inasmuch as 
they are opaque to X-rays, can be recorded on a photo- 
graphic film. The value of this method is at once obvious. 
It is useful, therefore, to consider briefly the technique 
employed, also the indications for its use, and some of 
the results that are obtained. 

_ Urology is to-day very fortunate in the accuracy of 
the various means available for diagnosis. The cystoscope, 
frst developed into a serviceable instrument in 1890, was 
the earliest and greatest advance. In 1896 the first diag- 
nosis of stone was made by X-rays. Radiology has made 
continuous progress since then, and there is no ‘reason 
to suppose that the limit of its usefulness is yet approached. 


INSTRUMENTAL PYELOGRAPHY 

_A great advance occurred when pyelography was 
established in 1906 by Voelcker and Von Lichtenberg. This 
method, as is generally known, consists of the passage 
ofa cystoscope, and by means of this, of a ureteric catheter 
up to the renal pelvis, and through this slender catheter 
jsrun into the pelvis and into the calyces leading from it, 
some radio-opaque substance. Collargol was one of the 
earliest of these, but to-day sodium iodide or bromide is 
employed, or one of the new contrast substances such 
as uroselectan. Without entering into any detailed 
description it may be said that the pyelogram is then 
made by allowing the opaque fluid to enter in sufficient 
quantity to fill the kidney cavities. As soon as these 


are filled pain is felt in the renal angle, and at that moment’ 


the process is stopped and the X-ray photograph is taken. 
‘Instrumental pyelography needs practice and care; 
granted these conditions it is a safe and accurate method 
of examination, and gives very well-defined pictures of 
the renal pelvis; and of the ureter also if the ureteric 
catheter be withdrawn until its end lies only just above 
the bladder. 

‘When it is remembered that these are photographs, 
not of the actual objects themselves, but only of the 
shadows cast by the radio-opaque substance with which 
the cavities of the kidneys are filled, then we must surely 
be thankful that the results have the extreme accuracy 
which we confidently expect, and which is almost in- 
variably obtained. It is a matter fcr our most generous 
appreciation that one of the inventors of the method of 
instrumental pyelography, namely, the distinguished urolo- 
gist, Professor von Lichtenberg, of St. Hedwig’s Kranken- 
haus, Berlin, is the man who has now developed the method 
of excretion urography to its present high efficiency, there- 
by making a further and even more valuable advance in 
the diagnostic methods of renal affections. 


_ oe asic ere 


* Read in opening a discussion in the Section of Surgery at the 
Annual Meeting of the British Medical Association, Eastbourne, 1931. 








EXCRETION UROGRAPHY 

Many publications dealing with this important subject 
have appeared during the last two years, and there is 
no need to allude to them in any detail now, except to 
mention that before this success was obtained many 
attempts had been made to find a non-toxic radio- ~opaque 
substance which the kidneys would excrete with the urine in 
a concentration suitable for X-ray photography. Voelcker 
and Von Lichtenberg réalised that this might prove pos- 
sible and made some experiments in 1905, soon after they 
had successfully established instrumental pyelography ; but 
these early attempts did not succeed. In 1923 Rowntree 
gave twenty grammes of sodium iodide by the mouth and 
found that this was excreted by the kidneys, for radio- 
grams showed the bladder to contain this opaque sub- 
stance; no shadows of the renal pelvis could, however, 
be obtained. Ziegler and Kéhler administered sodium 
iodide with urea by the mouth, and also compressed the 
ureter to hold up the drug. Roseno, before this, had used 
the intravenous route, injecting a compound of sodium 
iodide and urea. Heritage and myself repeated both 
these methods and found, as others had, that the pelvis 
and ureters could be made faintly visible in special cases. 
These attempts, though unsatisfactory, gave clear proof 
that urography by kidney excretion was a_ practical 
method. 

t was with the assistance of Binz and Raeth, professors 
of chemistry in the University of Berlin, that the first very 
successful drug known as uroselectan (5 iodo-pyridin-N- 
acetic acid sodium) was produced, and has been used by 
Von Lichtenberg and his assistants in more than 2,000 
cases. It has been used considerably in this country, and 
so has a Bayer product, Abrodil. Many other chemical 
compounds have been tried before and after these, but the 
latest and most successful is D.40, better known as uroselec- 
tan B. It is another pyridine derivative containing 51 
per cent. of iodine compared with the 42 per cent. in its 
predecessor ; it has been produced by the same chemists 
and tested in Von Lichtenberg’s clinic. It is interesting 
to note that a large amount of iodine is not essential, as 
only 15 grammes of uroselectan B are used for each in- 
jection, compared with 40 grammes of the original uroselec- 
tan. The special success of uroselectan B is due chiefly 
to the fact that the kidneys eliminate it in the urine in 
high concentration and very promptly, namely, in a 
quarter of an hour; and with a diuresis which is just suffi- 
cient to cause it to flow through the urinary tract in an 
intensity suitable for X-ray work. Enough has been stated 
to show that this work has only been brought to success 
after a great deal of careful research on the part of many 
different people and with much team work. Meanwhile, 
the two distinguished chemists mentioned are studying the 
production of suitable bromide compounds in place of 
iodides ; amongst other advantages such compounds may 
prove to be cheaper. 


Technique of Injection 

A few words as to technique may perhaps be of use. 
Uroselectan needs to be freshly prepared. Abrodil and 
uroselectan B are both sold as sterile solutions, the latter 
in sealed ampoules of 20 c.c. which contain 15 grammes of 
the iodine compound, and is the dose used for adults. 
The solution is warmed to body temperature and then 
injected intravenously ; for this quantity a syringe is very 
suitable. There is no need for the injection to be made 
slowly. Naturally, care must be taken to inject it into 
the lumen of the vein, and serious results have been re- 
ported when considerable amounts of some coitrast sub- 
stances (as these compounds are so often called) bave been 
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by mistake injected outside the vein, tissue necrosis having 
resulted. A syringe with a metal or glass piston will be 
found suitable ; its nozzle should not be placed centrally 
but at one side, as in the syringes commonly used for in- 
jecting N.A.B., etc., and the needle should be a No. 2 
hypodermic Record or one of Weintraud’s intravenous 
pattern, 17 gauge, and cut to a short bevel. The 
needle is best thrust in with the aperture of the bevel 
facing down towards the skin, since thus it will 
lie best when it has entered the lumen of the vein; the 
skin should first be perforated to one side of the vein 
and the latter pierced with a second movement ; this little 
manceuvre is a much more certain one than that of trying 
to perforate both skin and vein simultaneously. No tourni- 
quet is necessary if the arm is allowed to hang down for 
a few minutes before making the injection. An assistant 
is desirable, though not essential, and should keep the 
patient’s forearm fully extended and thus the veins in the 
antecubital fossa well exposed, and this is best done by 


using one hand to support the elbow from beneath it, 
while with the other the patient’s wrist is held down to 


prevent any flexion’ of the elbow joint. The patient is 
then asked to make a tight fist two or three times, and 
at the same time his upper arm can be compressed with 
one’s left hand in order to obstruct the venous return, 
leaving one’s right hand free for syringe and needle. It 
is an essential precaution to allow a few drops of blood 
to flow, or be sucked back, into the syringe before starting 
to inject ; this ensures that the needle’s point is in good 
position within the vein. The syringe must be held quite 
steady until the injection is complete. 

Another method is to employ a similar needle attached 
to the end of a fine rubber tube, about 3 feet long, with 
a small glass funnel at the top; in this case it is advisable 
first to run in a little normal saline, and after the drug, 
again some more saline to wash it all in. A short piece 
of glass tubing fitted in the rubber tubing close to the 
needle acts as a useful window, and thus one can see that 
no air is allowed to pass into the vein. 

The injection of abrodil or of uroselectan B is best made 
with the patient on the radiological table, for the reason 
that the first photograph, especially when the latter sub- 
stance is used, should be taken within a quarter of an 
hour. This and one subsequent photograph taken half an 
hour after the injection will often suffice, although, of 
course, in many conditions further X-rays are required. 
Some of the films should always include the whole of the 
urinary tract, others may be confined to special parts of 
it. Unless it is desired to photograph the bladder when 
it is distended (and this is not usualiy the case) the patient 
must micturate immediately before each exposure, as 
otherwise the bladder shadow will obscure the lowest parts 
of the ureters. It is important to prevent this happening, 
since these should always be very carefully examined ; for 
excretion urography has made possible the special study of 
this region, and from it there is sometimes much to be 
learnt. 


Contvaindications and Precautions 

The contrast substances now employed are not broken 
up in the blood or in any part of the body, and therefore 
are not dangerous in that respect. Uroselectan produces 
in some patients a passing but decidedly unpleasant feel- 
ing of heat all through the body. Uroselectan B and 
abrodil produce no discomfort and appear to be entirely 
non-toxic. Von Lichtenberg’s investigations and the re- 
searches of his assistants have satisfied him on this point, 
and have excluded harmful effects on the mucous 
membrane of the urinary tract. Many experiments on the 
isolated frog’s heart and kidney have been made with this 
object and are still being continued. By others, careful 


also 





$< 
researches have been made on the dog, using uroselec 
and no harmful. effects have been found to result, Clinic. 
ally, as has already been stated, over 2,000 cases have bee 
investigated in Von Lichtenberg’s practice, and the experi. 
ence gained there, and by others who have employed they 
recently produced substances, makes it possible to stats 
with certainty that there exist only very few contraing). 
cations to the practice of excretion urography. Of thes 
the most important is uraemia, either present or impend. 
ing. Therefore, one very obvious precaution to be take 
before making use of it, is to estimate the patient’s blood 
urea and kidney function, whenever there is any reason jp 
suspect that renal insufficiency exists. If the kidneys ap 
much diseased, it has been proved by experiment tha 
the liver has to undertake, in part at any rate, the CK 
cretion of the drug; therefore the method should not 
used if severe liver disease exists. If any serious gener] 
iliness co-exists then very special caution should’ 
exercised before it is decided to make this CXaM{nation, ’ 
Iodine idiosyncrasy rarely manifests itself, and will in ap 
case cease to be a risk if the experiments with bromig 
compounds are successful. In very acute inflammation g 
the urinary tract, excretion urography should be avoided 
In chronic inflammatory conditions, however, it may hk 
safely employed, and is indecd, in these cases, often of 
special value. 


Elimination of Uvoselectan 

The experimental work of Hughes and Schaffhauser hy 
shown that uroselectan is chiefly eliminated through tly 
giomeruli. Now it is not the glomeruli but the tubuly 
of the kidney which suffer early and most severely jg 
surgical kidney diseases, especially when obstruction an 
back pressure exist, the glomeruli being much less affected, 
Hence, the striking results so often obtained in  theg 
cases, for the diseased organ retains the power to secrete 
the contrast substance in the urine, whilst an obstruction 
below causes it to accumulate in increasing amount ia 
the pelvis and the ureter. If the renal damage is mor 
severe, then the appearance of the opaque substance § 
delayed, though when obstruction is also present it some 
times goes on accumulating for a long period after it has 
been injected. If the kidney is devoid of excretory fune 
tion then at no time can any contrast substance be de 
monstrated in that organ. It is obvious, therefore, that 
excretion urography provides indications of renal function, 
in addition to demonstrating damage to the anatomical 
structure of the kidney. Now a dense shadow formed by 
these substances within a kidney may not be evidence 
of health, but of disease, and often shows in this manner 
a clear contrast between the sound and the diseased side, 

Healthy glomeruli excrete the drug easily, as has already 
been remarked, and so also healthy tubules ensure that it 
reaches the calyces promptly ; moreover, if the unstripe 
muscle of the calyces, of the pelvis and of the ureter és 
intact, both physiologically and anatomically, then the 
contrast substance is quickly discharged into the bladder; 
so much so that in diificult subjects it may not be very 
casy to see it in the upper parts of the urinary tract. 
But, apart from the density of the shadow produced by 
the contrast substance and the time of its appearance and 
disappearance, it may be mentioned here that excretiol 
urography makes possible in two other ways the estimation 
of renal function, namely, by observing the rise in the 
specific gravity of the urine up to 1,050 or 1,660, which 
follows the injection within a quarter of an hour to a 
hour, and secondly by estimating the total amount of the 
chemical substance found in the urine, a process rathet 
too complicated for general clinical purposes, though df 
interest because it has been shown that about 64 per cent. 
of uroselectan B can usually be recovered from the urine 
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and that this figure varies with the nature of the disease, 
being affected specially by the extent to which the 
Jomeruli may have suffered. The variations are, however, 
also related to anatomical and physiological defects of the 
elvis, ureters and bladder, and any considerable hold up 
of urine by an obstruction will clearly affect the hourly 
amount of drug available for estimation. Neither of these 
latter procedures, namely, observations of specific gravity 
or chemical estimations, will, of course, show the difference 
of function betwéen the two kidneys. As it is just this 
discrimination which is so essential in urology, it will be 
realised that as a measure of function in disease, excretion 
urography is not a perfect method, for when using it we 
must depend for this information upon the shadows cast 
by it, and these may be difficult to interpret, and it will 
not, therefore, replace the standard and accurate tests 
carried out with the cystoscope, namely, that of investi- 
gating the specimens of urine obtained from each kidney 
through ureteric catheters and estimating the percentage 
of urea in them, nor does it necessarily enable us to dispense 
with infiltration (cystoscopic) pyelography. In some cases 
it certainly indicates disturbances of renal functions more 
easily than does the excretion of indigo carmine observed 
through a cystoscope, as it colours the ureteric effluxes. 


FRESH LIGHT ON URINARY MECHANISMS 

One of the most interesting results brought about by 
this new method of investigation is the fresh light that is 
shed upon the neuromuscular mechanisms of the urinary 
tract. Therefore it will help us much in the study of the 
pathology and treatment of hydronephrosis. This disease 
is the result of a defect in this mechanism ; the law which 
governs the working of a system of unstriped muscle has 
broken down, contraction occurs in one segment, but no 
relaxation in the segment below, probably owing to the 
disturbance of sympathetic control. The early result of 
this is a colicky pain, and the later result is distention 
of the viscus above the offending segment, distension, but 
not necessarily complete atrophy, of the muscle fibres. 
This is a most important fact, for upon it depends the 
success of any operation designed to reconstruct a damaged 
renal pelvis ; instead of adopting the simpler, and, it should 
be added, according to some authorities the sounder, ex- 
pedient of nephrectomy. A pyelogram demonstrates 
clearly a hydronephrosis. Excretion urography sometimes 
shows the same hydronephrosis but of considerably larger 
size. This is because in the latter case the kidney has 
filled the pelvis at a rate to which it is accustomed, where- 
as in instrumental pyelography the opaque fluid has been 
tun in through the ureteric catheter much more rapidly, 
and the pelvis has resisted the process. This gives us a 
clear proof that, though damaged, the pelvic neuro- 
muscular mechanism is not destroyed ; and this is an en- 
couragement to the surgeon who wishes to perform upon 
ita plastic operation. It may be mentioned that this 
recovery of tone is easily demonstrated in another manner, 
namely, by draining a hydronephrosis for a few weeks by 
a nephrostomy ; under these conditions it contracts down 
toa more normal size, just as a bladder distended by an 
obstruction below contracts down after cystostomy is per- 
formed. 

The physiology of the pelvis and ureters in a normal 
subject, though perfectly demonstrated by this method of 
excretion of contrast substances, requires much study. It 
is easy to recognise obstruction, because these contrast 
substances accumulate above it, but in health the drug is 
quickly swept along in the urine, the calyces are not all 
full at the same moment, the waves of contraction passing 
down the ureters cause some segments to be full whilst 
others are empty, so that the faint shadows are only 
apparent in a first-class radiogram; and this must be 








examined very carefully, and with the help of the best 
form of illumination. The early photographic films are 
the most suited for this, as later gas accumulates in the 
intestine and often makes the reading of them very difficult. 
But already the process is so well established that one 
may reasonably hope before long to see this study still 
further advanced by the cinematograph, and above all, by 
the method of retarded cinema-photography. When this 
is achieved we shall begin to understand the dynamics of 
the urinary tract in health and disease. 

There are certain conditions in which excretion uro- 
graphy is of special value for other reasons, namely, when 
it is undesirable or impossible to pass the cystoscope, as, 
for example, in the presence of a urethral stricture or an 
enlarged prostate, or severe cystitis. And, again, in cir- 
cumstances preventing the passage of a ureteric catheter, 
such as a ureteric kink, or a ureteric calculus. Many other 
similar surgical conditions might be mentioned, for its 
striking use in urinary tuberculosis is only one of them. 
Pyelitis of pregnancy and ectopic kidney are other 
examples. These are special and important uses, but of 
less general interest. . 

We must regard excretion urography first and foremost 
as a means for the study of the urinary tract as a whole 
in a manner hitherto impossible. There is no need to 
claim that it has made unnecessary the standard methods 
of investigating the. urinary tract, or even that it has 
supplanted pyelography, for this still retains its special 
value of demonstrating anatomical deformities with un- 
rivalled clearness, and is often usefully combined with the 
newer method of obtaining shadow photographs. Indeed, 
excretion urography should not be considered a rival, but 
rather as a supremely valuable ally. 





—_ 


BURNS AND SCALDS* 


BY 


ERIC I. LLOYD, M.B., F.R.C.S., 
SURGEON, HOSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN, GREAT ORMOND STREET, AND 
PRINCESS LOUISE HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN ; ORTHOPAEDIC SURGEON, 
ROYAL NORTHERN HOSPITAL : 





Deaths from burns and scalds are: in this country the 
subject of a coroner’s inquest and, consequently, it may 
be assumed that the Registrar-General’s figures give an 
accurate picture of the mortality from these accidents. 
Changing social conditions have done much to diminish 
the frequency of burns and scalds, and particular mention 
must be made of the Children’s Act of 1908, alterations in 
lighting, better housing and the trend towards smaller 
families. Fatalities are certainly diminishing but it must 
be realised that they still average nearly 1700 per annum 
in England and Wales. 

Burns and scalds are classed together because their 
lesions are similar but it is a matter of general observation 
that scalds are a good deal commoner than _ burns. 
Donald? analysed the London Hospital’s figures for the 
last thirty years and found that the percentage of scalds 
in the total number of deaths from the combined causes 
shows a tendency to incréase and is now in the neigh- 
bourhood of 70. We are thus still faced with a con- 
siderable death roll which no doubt is largely made up 
of young children. Although legislation and social im- 
provements may continue to restrict the number of burns 
it seems likely that the wastage of child life from scalds 
will continue so long as the teapot and kettle exert their 
fascination on youthful minds. 

Burns and scalds have always been looked upon as 
dangerous accidents but it must have surprised many to 


* Read in opening a discussion in the Section of Surgery at the 
Annual Meeting of the British Medical Association, Eastbourne, 1931. 
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learn from Fraser’s Edinburgh series published in 1926 
that the mortality was 38.7 per cent. in children under 1o 
years old admitted to hospital. Prognosis depends upon 
the area burned and the age of the patient more than 
upon the depth of the burns. Involvement of 12 per 
cent. of the body surface may end fatally but an even 
smaller area has caused death in the very young. 

The immediate effect of a burn is to produce shock and 
this may be the direct cause of death. The clinical 
picture in no way differs from shock due to other causes, 
and its effects are due to stagnation of blood in the capil- 
lary system throughout the body and a consequent pro- 
found fali in blood pressure such as occurs in fainting. 
When death follows it is consequently death from a 
physical mechanism. The stage of shock lasts for a 
variable time and is sometimes surprisingly slight after 
severe injuries. In the course of some hours, or it may 
be a day or two, the patient who survives enters a state 
of toxaemia or else passes on to recovery. 

Toxaemia may follow with quite dramatic suddenness 
at a time when things seem to be going well. The tem- 
perature rises to perhaps 104°, the pulse frequency is 
increased, restlessness supervenes and passes into uncon- 
sciousness and death. It has been shown by experiment 
that this remarkable condition depends upon absorption 
of certain poisonous substances from the burned area. 
These substances are protein and amongst them is hista- 
mine. Death from toxaemia is consequently death from 
a chemical mechanism in contradistinction to the physical 
process which brings about death in the stage of primary 
shock. These facts must be remembered when we come 
to treat the two conditions. 


GENERAL TREATMENT 

The immediate’ treatment of a burn or scald is the 
treatment of shock, and attention should thus be focused 
from the outset on the general condition of the patient. 
Occasionally it may be wise to postpone removal from 
the scene of the accident for a few hours, and in such 
instances morphine hypodermically and fluids by the mouth 
should be generously given. More often the patient can 
safely be moved to a hospital or institution and this should 
be carried out with a minimum of attention to the burned 
area. Anything that can be done to it under emergency 
conditions is likely to increase shock and the best routine 
course is to withhold all dressings. In particular the 
popular linseed and carron oils should be avoided. A 
burned patient demands so much medical and nursing 
care that home conditions are rarely ideal for the treat- 
ment of such a case. His prime needs an hour or two 
after the injury are rest, warmth, fluids and morphine. 
These should all be supplied as soon as possible and 
two or three hours may often be advantageously spent in 
this way before attending to the burns. During this time 
the patient is given a chance to contend with shock and 
by making haste slowly he will sometimes avoid disaster. 


LocaL TREATMENT 

Many different applications have been used in the local 
treatment of burns, but the introduction of a 2} per cent. 
aqueous solution of tannic acid by Davidson of the Henry 
Ford Hospital, Detroit, in 1925 marks an important step 
forward. 

It was known that the dangerous condition of toxaemia 
was due to the formation of autolytic products of protein 
decomposition in the burned area and their subsequent 
entrance into the blood stream. Tannic acid does what 
the much-used picric acid tries to do, that is to say it 
coagulates the damaged proteins and_ prevents their 
absorption into the circulatory system. In consequence, 
the constitutional disturbances are minimized, pain is 
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strikingly lessened and scarring is generally slight, Mog 
important of all, there seems good reason to believe that 





the mortality is greatly reduced. Details of the method 
and its results have been fully described by E. C. Dayig 
son' and later by W. C. Wilson.’ It will be Sufficiens 
here to give a brief outline of its practical application, 

As soon as the patient has made some recovery from 
the initial shock he is anaesthetized with gas and Oxyger 
and the burned area carefully swabbed with ether. Deag 
and damaged tissue is snipped away with scissors, vesicls 
are opened and their outer wall removed. A flat, Clean 
surface is thus produced and tannic acid is applied in a 
per cent. freshly prepared aqueous solution with ap 
ordinary throat spray. 

The whole area except the face is thus treated and the 
patient put back to bed under electric lamps with no othe 
dressing on the burns. The spraying is repeated hourly 
seven or eight times until the burned area is tanned dark 
brown. Meanwhile, such toxins as have already enterej 
the system are diluted by copious fluids given by th 
mouth, rectum, subcutaneously or intravenously. 


Subsequent Course after Tannic Acid Treatment 

Under this treatment fever and pain subside, the 
dangerous toxins are locked in a coagulum and the genera 
comfort and well-being of the patient is often remarkable. 

If treatment is applied soon after the accident and the 
toilet has been efficiently performed there may be m 
sepsis. Sometimes, however, pus forms underneath the 
scab and fever reappears. Under such conditions ther 
is a temptation to resort to fomentations or other moist 
dressings. These are harmful because they release the 
toxins from the inert coagulum and re-establish the con 
dition of toxaemia which we most want to avoid. The 
proper treatment at this stage is to liberate the pent-p 
fluid by cutting channels in the coagulum with pointed 
scissors and so providing mechanical drainage without 
moistening the scab. During this time the patient remains 
beneath the electric light cradle which dries up discharge 
and maintains body heat. 

In about two weeks the coagulum spontaneously 
separates though it takes longer when the burns are deep. 
Beneath will be found heaithy epithelium or granula 
tion tissue. The latter may be dressed with flavine 
(1: 1000) in paraffin or with sterile vaseline, since the 
danger of toxaemia has been removed with the coagulum. 


BLoop TRANSFUSION 

Before the introduction of tannic acid one has seen 
a timely blood transfusion apparently save life. Robert- 
son of Toronto obtained splendid results by his method 
of exsanguination-transfusion in which the patient was 
bled immediately before receiving the — transfusion. 
Though both these methods aim at the dilution of cit 
culating toxins, exsanguination first removes a_ large 
amount of toxin and then dilutes the remainder by the 
blood transfusion. 

Prevention is better than cure and it seems reasonable 
to imagine that if toxaemia can be prevented there will 
be no need for blood transfusion. Such indeed has been 
my experience with tannic acid and though there are still 
occasions—(e.g. in well-established toxaemia} when blood 
transfusion is a valuable auxiliary method of treatment 
in burns and scalds, yet nowadays one rarely finds it 
necessary. 

DEFORMITY AND DISFIGUREMENT 

I have said nothing of the deformities and disfigure 
ments which these accidents leave in their wake. Some 
of my audience may come from industrial areas where 
their daily round brings them in contact with such cases, 
and others may recollect unfortunate naval ratings burned 
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by cordite. My own work in this field of surgery has 
largely concerned the young and I should like before 
concluding to touch briefly on this aspect of the matter. 
The pictures I show are merely illustrations of the fas- 
cinating sideline which we call plastic surgery, a branch 
of our art which owes much to the patience and _ skill 
of Sir Harold Gillies. Opportunities are considerable even 
though the difficulties in small patients are greater than 
jin adults. Moreover, it is possible that tannic acid will 
increase their number in much the same way as the intro- 
duction of diphtheria antitoxin increased the frequency 
of post-diphtheritic paralysis by saving the lives of many 
severely stricken children who would otherwise have died. 


CONCLUSION 

In conclusion, I return to our main theme and you 
will have gathered from my preceding remarks that I 
regard the introduction of tannic acid as an important 
event. Perhaps in the past there has been a tendency 
to forget the excellent adage that we must treat the 
patient and not the disease. The general treatment of 
the burned and scalded will always remain of paramount 
importance and I have failed signally in my task if I have 
not brought this home to you. It does, however, seem 
from our growing experience with tannic acid that we 
have in it a substance which treats both disease and 
patient inasmuch as it forms a local application of first- 
rate eficacy and, when applied early, goes far towards 
preventing the onset of those calamitous symptoms which 
we call toxaemia. 

Time has not permitted me to cover the whole ground 
and though I am highly conscious of the honour of being 
allowed to open this discussion, I am very well aware 
that much remains to be said. In particular, I hope to 
hear from subsequent speakers whether they find it pos- 
sible to treat these patients in their private homes; to 
what extent those who have used tannic acid find sepsis 
difficult to combat, and how far they use it successfully 
in late cases as well as early. 
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The practice of Industrial Medicine is not limited to the 
problem of occupational diseases. Its frontiers include 
within them a large area of clinical study common alike 
to it and to general practice. In order, however, to 
appreciate these common interests to the full and to devise 
suitable methods of investigation and study it is neces- 
sary to consider not only industrial processes but to an 
even greater extent to review the whole phenomenon of 
modern industrialism and the effects which this strange 
new growth has had, and is having, on the population as a 
whole. Only in this way can certain otherwise obscure 
factors be properly evaluated. If the remarks which follow 
appear in places to be somewhat in the nature of digres- 


_* Read in opening a discussion in the Section of Public Health 
(including Tuberculosis and Occupation Diseases) at the Annual 
Meeting of the British Medical Association, Eastbourne, 1931. 
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sions I must ask indulgence for an attempt to outline what 
I believe to be some important etiological agents in the 
clinical problems which confront the general practitioner 
in dealing with ‘industrial incapacity. 

Human evolution is the resultant of a continual battle 
between emerging biological factors and environmental 
conditions. No history of man; no study of his successes 
or failures, his health or disease, his hopes or his fears or 
his mental or physical attributes can be of any value if 
it ignores the evolutionary value of environment. There 
have been phases in which the conditions of life have 
remained more or less constant for long periods, and 
during these man has been able to adjust himself gradu- 
ally and on the whole successfully ; there have been other 
phases in which rapid alterations have taken place to 
which groups of humanity, both large and small, have 
either failed to adapt or have done so with an inadequate 
measure of success. 

In the last 200 years a wholly new phenomenon has 
appeared. Man has entered the age of applied science in 
which for the first time he has deliberately set out not 
so much to adapt himself to changing environment but 
by means of his acquired knowledge to modify environ- 
ment to suit himself. This constitutes an epoch-making 
break with the past, and the present industrial age is 
but a stage of this new development. In a bare 150 
years man has so changed the face of Western Europe 
that today in this country over 80% of the population 
are town dwellers removed from the necessity of direct 
struggle with nature, relying for their living on indus- 
try and commerce and comparatively unmindful of the 
precariousness and essential instability of their position. 
Thus the population of Britain is almost entirely dependent 
on the smooth functioning of a still immature economic 
system. It is not only surrounded’by a mechanised en- 
vironment of an entirely novel kind but inherited racial 
memories form no reserve of experience on which man 
can draw for support in times of difficulty, since biologic- 
ally the time available for adaptation to new circumstances 
has in many respects been inadequate as yet to permit of 
the necessary mental and physical adjustments. 

Health, mental and physical, is the measure of success- 
ful adaptation to environment and it is therefore less 
dependent on pathological hazards than we have hitherto 
been led to believe. Once we get outside the individual, 
and begin to study the external forces at work on him, 
we see how important it is to form clear impressions of 
mental processes ; and we see, too, how very subservient 
physical conditions are to the influences of the mind by 
means of which alone full personal adaptation can be 
attained. 

When the science of medicine began to supplant the 
practice of magic its first concern was the body of the 
sufierer ; later the study of community health led to the 
formation of the public health service which was until 
recently concerned almost exclusively with physical con- 
ditions. As an offshoot of public health administration 
there has arisen the subsidiary branch of industrial medi- 
cine which, by studying and improving the hygiene of 
factories, workshops and industrial processes, has conferred 
a great measure of increased health and happiness. 

These services are indispensable for the health and well- 
being of the community and the progress of the past few 
years must not only be encouraged but in many spheres 
advances must be accelerated, though the possibility of 
success along traditional lines is definite and in fact limited, 
since the psychological factors at work in the community 
far transcend the purely physical. 

The general practitioner has watched official public 
health activities with much interest even if at times he 
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- has begun to wonder where, in a not far distant future, 


his own sphere of usefulness will lic, ground as he feels he 
is between the upper millstone of clinical specialism and 
the nether one of administrative medicine. The day of the 
general practitioner is, however, not waning but only dawn- 
ing. In his hands lies the ultimate responsibility for co- 
operating with the public health services in extending the 
boutidaries of their mutual spheres in order to preduce the 
harmonious integration of those mental, physical and 
spiritual factors whose combination forms the only pos- 
sible basis for the intellectual growth and adaptive devclop- 
ment of the industrial West. 

Health is essentially bipolar, it has a physical pole and 
a mental pole and only in a correctly balanced apprecia- 
tion of both can we truly assess the biological problems of 
man as a whole and see them in proper focus against the 
background of modern western mechanistic, or industrial, 
civilization. This constitutes a field of study of supreme 
importance to the general practitioner. 

We must consider briefly three aspects of this new 
orientation of medicine. First, the chief phenomena of 
cultural and environmental development; secondly, the 
reactions of man to these forces ; and, thirdly, the means 
necessary in order to achieve a greater measure of in- 
dividual and community health which is, as we have scen, 
nothing more than a proper system of adaptation, result- 
ing in the fully integrated man at home in his environment 
and endowed with adequate means for modifying it to his 
needs and where this is impossible modifying himself to it. 

Without doubt the outstanding element in a mechanistic 
civilization is the power that lies in human hands for 
modifying and controlling the forces of nature. This is 
the direct result of the application of scientific knowledge 
to economic problems. It has developed rapidly into an 
immense power quite beyond the ability of single indi- 
viduals to control, and as a result an intricate and highly 
complex system of co-ordinated action has been evolved 
in which in innumerable ways the individual is sub- 
ordinated to the community, the man is merged in the 
citizen and the personal is incorporated in the impersonal. 
In the agricultural and pre-agricultural age the terrifying 
forces of nature necessitated rationalizing explanations 
based on the assumption that the tribal god was by such 
means manifesting a power of arbitrary interference 
which could be averted only by propitiation and sacrifice. 
In the industrial age these natural forces do not affect 
the town dweller to any marked degree and he has been 
taught to look upon them for what they really are— 
namely, effects produced by causative agents operating 
under immutable natural laws ; and since, too, he has been 
endowed with means of dealing with them by economic, 
scientific and material weapons the old claims of instinc- 
tive and primitive theology have to a large extent ceased 
to exert their influence over him. Nevertheless racial 
memory dies hard and in our modern world there are 
countless relics of primitive magic—charms and taboos— 
which have no claim in reason but which exert their in- 
fluence through the operation of inherited feeling states. 
The fear of nature as an instrument of divine wrath has, 
however, been replaced by a.new fear—that of the com- 
plex mechanism of modern life which crushes remorselessly 
those who fail to pay it homage. Fear, sense of inferiority 
and sense of guilt (not to be confused with rational con- 
science), relics of primitive religion throughout the ages, 
are still amongst the potent influences at work in our 
western culture. They lead,under modern conditions to 
neurosis, warped judgement, loss of individuality, and to 
a tendency on the part of most of us to clutch fearfully 
at the staius quo as it slips inevitably from our grasp. 

Industrialism has affected the physical environment of 
man in a remarkable way. At first it led to the terrible 
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congestion of the towns which bequeathed to us a leg. 
of slums and human damage, but of recent Years the 
power of industry has been directed towards a Progressiy, 
amelioration of the physical conditions of life. We find 
our people better fed, housed and clothed than ever before: 
science has tackled disease and the economic conditions of 
the wage earner have been greatly improved. Such eloquent 
figures as those for expectation of life, infant mortalj 
and tuberculosis indicate most forcibly that physical im. 
provements have reacted favourably on the health of the 
community. When, however, we come to study the cog 
of sickness and the amouni of time lost due to it, we find 
a very serious state of affairs. Sir Walter Kinnear hag 
recently referred to the ‘‘almost inexplicable increase jp 
the rate of sickness’’ and in point of fact at first sight it 
certainly does appear inexplicable that in the ten year 
1920-1929 the increase in lost time should have Deeg 
so great. During this period for an increase of but 
10.2% in the number of insured persons, from 13,579,009 
to 14,963,500, there has been steady and _ progressive 
increase in lost time as follows: 


























aoa . — ae 
| Lost Time in Weeks (approx.) 
Year == ee ee 
i 
Sickness Disablement Total 
—_—_—_——_————_ | | ee 
1920... 9,988,500 | 4,077,500 | — 14,066,000 
| 
1929... wn 16,000,000 sis 13,500,000 | —_—_29,500,000 
Increase ... 60.2 % | 231.1 % | 109.7 %, 





Long absences absorb more time than formerly by 231.14, 
while absences of less than 26 weeks account for the much 
smaller but still very large increase of 60.2%. It is im 
possible to believe that the physical condition of ou 
population has deteriorated at this alarming pace and 
I suggest as explanation that the increased sickness js 
largely psychogenic and reveals the existence of a state 
of mind which must be more widespread and _ productive 
of a vastly greater amount of latent incapacity than js 
manifest in the figures for actual absenteeism, since it must 
be remembered that these figures take no account of 
sickness of less than three days’ duration nor of the 
periods of relative inefficiency preceding and _ following 
absence from work. The figures with which we are now 
dealing represent actual incapacity which must always be 
looked on as an end-resuit of a failure of preventive or 
therapeutic measures. The blame for this rests as I think 
largely with a system of education which still pays far 
too little attention to the mental and intellectual growth 
of the child and far too much to the mere inculcation of 
knowledge. 

When one reviews medical certificates it is impossible 
not to be struck by the number of such conditions as 
‘« nerves,’’ ‘‘ neurasthenia,’’ ‘‘ debility,’’ and ‘‘ anaemia,” 
while clinical observation shows an increase in intractable 
dyspepsias, many dermatoses, enteroptosis, cardiac irregu- 
larity, neuralgias and countless other symptoms for which 
on careful physical examination no organic basis can be 
fcund, and it is, I think, impossible to resist the conclusion 
that at least a prima facie case has been made out for 
reviewing the whole matter de novo from a psychological 
standpoint. 

It is my object to suggest certain etiological factors fot 
this serious medico-economic problem and to offer tentative 
proposals for a method of dealing with it, because if this 
widespread increase of sickness is due to psychogeni¢ 
causes, then as a nation we are suffering from neurosis on 
the grand scale and if we wish to hold our own in the 
modern industrial world we must do something about it 
not only effectively but at once. 
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It may be helpful to enumerate some of the possible 
causative agents of community ill-health and by placing 
our patients against the background not of individual in- 
dustries but of industrial civilization to see how man tends 
to react to it. ne) 

The vast machine of modern life is at times a terrifying 
thing. It even looms larger to many than did the old idea 
of a wrathful and avenging Deity, and I think there is 
little doubt that the present restless craving for sensation, 
pleasure and vicarious eroticism is no more than an over- 
compensation for a very widespread, if unconscious, 
appreciation of this fact. In the face of such forces as 
unemployment ; mechanical displacement of labour; the 
competition of girls with men and the success of the 
former in handling machines and in executing small repeti- 
tive processes at lower cost; the economic difficulties of 
the home and the resulting problems of sexual adjustment, 
there is a tendency for many, and males especially, to 
develop a feeling of inadequacy to life which is liable 
to be rationalized in consciousness as illness rather than 
to be acknowledged frankly for what it really is—namely, 
a fear of the unknown and the intangible. The pressure 
at which modern business is conducted and the anxieties 
and worries of this very difficult time can produce nervous 
strain to a marked degree, and the very fear of being ill 
further tends to increase the difficulties of both doctor 
and patient even in respect of purely physical diseases. 

In the homes we find economic difficulties in the way 
of early marriage leading to anxiety neuroses in the young ; 
we find, owing partly to the competitive raising of the 
standard of living, married couples labouring under the 
most serious financial difficulties once their families exceed 
avery definite maximum number ; and we find, too, that 
in the absence of proper teaching on sex hygiene and con- 
traception there are very serious disorders of the love-life 
—the basis on which the well-being of any community 
must ultimately rest. 

In industry compensation fer accident and disease is 
being sought as an end in itself rather than as a means 
towards restored function, and the result is not only to 
burden the employer unduly but to militate against the 
best interests of the workman. Owing to a failure to 
appreciate the full significance of personal idiosyncrasy, 
in which the mental factor is a very large one, conditions 
are often ascribed to occupation which strictly speaking 
are no more than the hazards of an every-day life pregnant 
with vast possibilities for the development of such states. 

In the sphere of health education there has been a very 
serious secondary effect which few could have foreseen. 
In addition to the increasingly sound teaching in elemen- 
tary hygiene in schools, which is doing much to improve 
the physique of our adolescents, there is a spate of health 
propaganda in the lay press partly in the form of articles, 
partly masquerading as ‘‘ news,’’ which is having the effect 
of producing introspection and an undue concentration on 
bodily well-being. 

Modern life is a great strain on man, not so much by 
what it is as by reason of the short time, biologically 
speaking, that has been available for him to make the 
necessary readjustments. The pace is fast and it is increas- 
ing, and we must face the: whole problem frankly and ask 
ourselves what we can do to restore the balance. It seems 
as if we must include within the definition of public health 
a large tract of knowledge and study hitherto regarded as 
quite outside its scope, and it is along these lines that I 
believe the solution is to be found which shall lift our in- 
dustrial civilization out of the swamp in which it is at 
present in danger of foundering. 

In the face of the problems of modern life there appear 
to be two outstanding reactions of the mind—fear and the 
sense of inferiority. It is impossible to estimate to what 





extent fear is present in the minds of the industrial masses 
but there can be no doubt that it is a most powerful 
factor. Machinery in this transitional period has without 
doubt contributed temporarily to the total of world un- 
employment. There is a surfeit of manufactured goods 


‘and of cheap raw materials, and while it is probable that 


this difficult phase will in time pass we are to-day faced 
with the paradox of millions in want largely because there 
is too much merchandise in the world, and, since no one 
really understands why this has all come about, fear of 
an inexplicable situation is widespread. 

Fear is manifested inter alia as fear of mechanism, fear 
of economic forces, fear of war and an unreasoning fear 
of losing religion which too few are as yet either able 
or willing to dissociate from primitive and mediaeval 
systems of theology. 

Inferiority, which in varying degrees is an attribute 
common to us all, is a relic of our racial reactions to the 
““ Father-Image’’ which in present-day life is represented 
for us by Authority, be it ecclesiastical, governmental, 
educational or economic. The patriarchal system is by no 
means dead and it still operates to prevent individuals 
from working out their own destinies, thinking their own 
thoughts and standing on their own legs. It tends to 
produce in children a dull normality and in adults depend- 
ence on omniscient authority to protect us from the pit- 
falls of life, and it tends also to so prop us from cradle to 
gtave that the vitalizing sparks of individual personality 
and responsibility are, among large classes of the com- 
munity, in danger of being extinguished. 

Unemployment is disastrous to the body and mind, not 
only among those who are actually out of work but among 
those who wonder whose turn it will be next. Whether 
we have 24 millions entirely workless or 25 millions in 
work for shorter hours the inevitable result of mechaniza- 
tion is and will be an increase in non-working time. This 
can be styled unemployment or leisure—it all depends on 
how wide the process is spread. The use of machinery in 
modern economic life undoubtedly means less man-hours 
of work, not as a mere humanitarian stunt but as a neces- 
sary corollary to a situation which 25 years ago very few 
could have visualized, but the adjustment calls for con- 
certed action on an international basis. 

Education in the right use of leisure is therefore an 
urgent necessity unless leisure is to be allowed to de- 
generate into pathogenic idleness, a foretaste of which is 
already evident in our sickness statistics. 

The present economic situation is producing a wholly 
novel set of problems which include inter alia anxiety and 
apprehension as to the stability and permanence of work 
which no system of mere monetary payment can alleviate ; 
the need for the limitation of families; the difficulty of 
providing for old age and incapacity ; a sense of inadequacy 
to the demands of a complex life ; and a demand for a new 
set of values against which to place, compare and judge 
new needs, new satisfactions and new frustrations. 

It is necessary at this point to consider what is, I 
believe, a vitally important matter. Scientific methods of 
investigation applied to formalized religions have exposed 
many theological fallacies, have in fact demolished count- 
less spiritual props and left men wondering where it will 
all lead to. Many people fail to realize that religion and 
dogmatic theology are distinct and different and that 
natural intimate and personal religious experience, which 
is a supreme and vital human necessity, is unaffected by 
the demolition of theological dogma. Large numbers of 


men and women are afraid that in rejecting theology they 
must dispense with religion as well, and they thus tend 
to lose faith in the future because, being endowed with in- 
sufficient independence of judgement, they are unable to 
devise an individual and personal philosophy. To lose 
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faith in the future, to be unsure of oneself, and to doubt | Children have for too long been filled with. inforsiiall 
the sublime realities of spiritual experience are matters of | and their creative individuality allowed to wilt in e | 
grave importance as regards man’s ability to integrate | process of moulding them into model citizens anq stan. 
himself and adapt harmoniously to his environment. But | dardized types. The love of truth has been encourages 
the fact remains that while science has revolutionized | in them so little that the Headmaster of Harrow i 
the economic life of man it has also gravely disturbed his | recently been led to assert that accuracy of thought ig ay 
spiritual life, and in the latter case the disturbance is due | attribute of few outside the followers of the exact Sciences 
to the fact that man has failed to appreciate the aims, In the face of ignorance we cannot deal adequately with 
methods and limitations of scientific investigation, and has | great and pressing problems, ever increasing in complex 

confused its legitimate application to theology with its | and ever changing in their appearances. It is nec 

complete dissociation from personal religious experience. to go to the heart of our modern civilization and from our 
All these factors are important not only as sociological | study to evolve stable judgements by which our People 
phenomena but as fundamental issues in the question of | may be enabled to react more harmoniously and rhythmic. 
individual and community health. I believe that in a ally to their environment. Out of such adaptations soung ' 
study of human psychology along these lines we can dis- | health alone can flow. Nothing, I submit, is more urgent 
cover the key to our industrial and commercial problems, | than the widespread cultivation of a scientific conscience: 1 
remembering always that commerce, the mainstay of our | namely, to observe honestly, classify carefully, evolve ] 
i 
f 
\ 
} 
é 














lives, rests au fond on faith and credit which Sir Josiah | reasonable hypotheses and test these fearlessly against fact, 
Stamp believes to be mainly psychological phenomena. | in the evolution of new laws of life. This is an ideal which 
Careful interrogation of patients suffering from the condi- | can be modified to suit the most meagre intellects. 

tions previously enumerated will bring to light case after Since adequate treatment for psychoneuroses is economic. 
case which exemplify the various points just mentioned. | ally impossible except for a minority of cases the futur 
It would be foolish to press the point too far but if only | of medicine appears to me to rest largely in the therapeutic 


a case is made out for further research along these lines | and preventive power of educational influences. c 
my object will have been attained. Of recent years much work has been done in studying t 
I believe that the future of the public health lies as | the psychological problems of specific industries and occ. | 
much in the hands of general practitioners as it does in | pations. The Industrial Health Research Board and the s 
those of Medical Officers, and for this purpose both must | National Institute of Industrial Psychology have in many ' 
make a study of industrialism and of human psychology— | directions broken new ground, but the larger problem, tha} 
not so much in order to practise psychotherapy as to | of industrial civilization and its effect on individual ag 
understand why men act and react as they do. corporate health, has so far been rather neglected. Thee 
With regard to constructive proposals. The bulk of | matters concern the general practitioner but they also cal } 

0 


the general practitioner’s time and effort must of necessity | for radical changes in our system of public education, 

be concentrated on treating the sick though from the In industry steps are being taken slowly but surely ty 
point of view of the community preventive medicine is | establish clinics within factories. These can not only treat 
of the utmost importance. Nobody can be indifferent to it, | industrial accidents and occupational illness but can do 
but if most of the doctor’s time has to be spent in treat- | something to attack the mass of psychogenic incapacity 
ment how can he take a share in prevention? I believe | which masquerades under such a large variety of labes J , 
it can be achieved by collaboration with those who have | The industrial clinic either in a large factory or in cor ar 
facilities for training the minds of both young and old | nection with a group of smaller ones, can be a veryim} ™ 
but who are as yet outside the boundaries of preventive | portant link in the chain of public health work, but it ca he 
medicine. First and foremost, educationists, teachers and | only serve its true purpose by collaboration with gener] 7, 





parents ; secondly all who give spiritual guidance and will | practitioners and educationists. ar 
adapt their teaching to modern needs; and thirdly all If there is one particular point that I would desiret.| "% 
who are engaged in the handling of men and women in | emphasize in this paper, it is that the burden of sickness— 

industry. Stated in few words their task amounts to this: | which is not only causing vast loss of time and money by] {fo 


to teach, encourage and’ instruct everyone, especially the | actual absence but which is also sapping the general 
young, how to grow intellectually as individual men | vitality of a far greater number than those who actualy} —- 
and women, self-dependent and, as Aristotle says, self- | “‘go sick’’—is in the main a psychological problem, and 
sufficient, solving their problems by constructive thought | it is necessary for us all, whether we consciously practise 
rather than by second-hand formulae. Dr. Charles Richet, | psychotherapy or not, to grasp some at least of the essen- 
the famous French physiologist, in his book L’homme | tial workings of the mind which modern psychopathological 
stupide has shown how since the emergence of man he | research has unfolded before us. Armed with this know- 
has generation after generation taken the beliefs of his | ledge a vast amount of successful work can be accom 
forefathers, modified them but slightly and handed them | plished on the very simplest lines without embarking on 
on, so that to-day the mass of mankind acts and thinks | the dangerous and highly technical sea of analysis o 
not as rational beings reacting directly to their environ- | the more difficult forms of psychotherapy. Working 
ment but as puppets of racial memory bound by tradition, | simple lines my own sickness records for the past five years | 
shackled by prejudice and dependent on the good opinion | show a steady decline in lost time from psychogenic caus} of 
of the mass of their fellows. It seems as though man has | from 1921 working days per year per 1000 workers i} ch 
conspired against himself to close his eyes to truth. It | 1926 to 822 working days per 1000 in 1930. The results} te, 
is now possible, however, largely through the inspiring | are hopeful and I believe significant of what we can achieve th, 


influence of science to blow a breath of fresh air through Modern industry can be either the means towards ou} in 
many ancient conceptions and to realize that nothing | higher destiny or the agent by which western civilization}  m 
can save man but man himself. is ultimately to be drowned in the sea of its own com} T, 


Man has been propped by theology: dogma is collapsing | plexity. It rests with educational and medical scient} cor 
and he finds himself in the dark, prey to fear and to | and especially with those engaged in general practic] tul 
neurosis. Here the Church can help to set him on his | to direct the course which we are to pursue, relieve WJ tu! 
feet, show him the way to develop a dynamic religious | of the great burdens of invalidity and incapacity, andj (3) 
philosophy of the simplest kind and by restoring his morale | so enable industrialized man to take his place as an it} tul 
encourage him to spiritual growth and mental health. ! tegrated individual in the eternal scheme of things. Re 
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Last year we published a report on tuberculosis mor- 
tality in children’ which included the results of an in- 
vestigation into the fate of 1,192 children born of parents 
who had attended the Brompton Hospital, London. This 
work has been followed by an investigation, also at the 
Brompton Hospital, into the incidence of tuberculous 
infection in children and its relation to contagion. The 
figures deal for the most part with families of an urban 
working-class population. All children under the age of 
15 attending the hospital have been tested, together with 
a number of contact children. 

The majority of workers in tuberculosis are of the 
opinion that, from the standpoint of accuracy, the quanti- 
tative intracutaneous test of Mantoux is the best for 
determining tuberculous: infection. However, as exten- 
sive work has been recently done in America and Norway 
with the Pirquet test, we carried out a preliminary in- 
vestigation on just over two hundred children with this 
method before going on to the main part of our work— 
that is, an investigation of one thousand cases with the 
Mantoux test. We have thus been able to give our 
opinion as regards the delicacy of the two tests. 


THE Prrouet TEST 


The flexor surface of the left forearm was cleaned with 
ether ; a drop of Old Tuberculin—Human (T)—was dropped 
on to the skin from a pipette and the skin under the drop 
was incised with a vaccination lancet. The size of the scratch 
and the amount of tuberculin used in each case was approxi- 
mately the same. The arm was left exposed to the air for 
at least fifteen minutes. The child was seen in forty-eight 
hours and any reaction at the site of the test was noted. 
To begin with, a control was always done on the opposite 
arm, but as no reaction ever occurred with it this was given 
up as being unnecessary. 


The results are given in five-year age groups in the 
following table. 




















Tasie I 

| Number of . = wy | Per cent 
Age. | Gana Number Positive | Dosities 
05 | 52 7 | 13.5 
5-10 | 130 4 26.2 

| | 
10-15 35 18 | 51.4 
0-15 | 217 59 | 27.2 





Our figure of 27.2 per cent. agrees closely with that 
of Chadwick and Zacks,? who tested 101,118 school 
children and found that 28 per cent. gave a positive 
reaction. The above 217 cases were further divided into 
three classes: (1) Children who had lived or were living 
in contact with a person or persons suffering from pul- 
monary tuberculosis with positive sputum (Contact 
T.B.+). (2) Children who had lived or were living in 
contact with a person or persons suffering from pulmonary 
tuberculosis who had no sputum, or in whose sputum 
tubercle bacilli had never been found (Contact T.B.—). 
(3) Children who had never lived in contact with a 
tuberculous person as far as was known (No contact). 
Results are shown in Table IIL. 
































Tare II 

2 é. 3. No Contact with 

1. Contact T.B. + | 2. Contact T.B. Tuberculosis 

he 3 3 a 
Aco | 3g/ 52] 32 | By/32| 22] Be | 32] £2 
a 3 os 2g 3 os = @ 3 os 
£3|52| 53 |88|82| 52 | 28 | 32 | 33 
ZH | Am Pu Aa ZH] Am — Ae Ze mao 

0-5 20 5 25.0 15 13.3 17 0 0 
5-10 53 23 43.4 27 3 11.1 50 8 16.0 
10-15 7 4 57.1 11 5 45.5 17 9 52.9 
0-15 80 32 40.0 53 10 18.9 84 17 2).2 


























It will be noted that twice as many children under the 
age of 15 are infected with tuberculosis when in contact 
with a person with positive sputum as compared with the 
other two groups. ‘This fact will be dealt with more fully 
later ; i 

THe Mantoux TEst 

Having examined 217 children with the Pirquet test, 
we applied the intracutaneous test of Mantoux to 1,003 
children. For this purpose a sufficient quantity of Old 
Tuberculin of one brew (T. 1586) was kindly supplied by 
Dr. O’Brien of the Wellcome Research Laboratory, to 
whom we are grateful for many suggestions. Dilu- 
tions of (a) 1 in 10,000 tuberculin, (b) 1 in 1,000 tuber- 
culin, and (c) 1 in 100 tuberculin, were made in sterile 
water to which had been added 0.5 per cent. phenol. 
The dilutions were always freshly prepared. 

A 1c.cm. glass Record syringe fitted with a No. 214 needle 
(Burroughs Wellcome) was used, and 0.1 c.cm. of 1 in 10,000 
tuberculin was injected into the skin of the flexor surface of 
the left forearm. The site of injection was examined after 
forty-eight hours, and any reaction was carefully noted. If 
no reaction had occurred, 0.1 c.cm. of 1 in 1,000 tuberculin 


was injected intracutaneously, and the arm was again exam- 
ined in forty-eight hours. If this was still negative, a third 
























































Taste III 
Boys Girls Total 

23/55| 35 | 58/56) 56 | 23 | 25 | 84 

ZH| AG) Be | 42H) 420) ae | 2a | 2m | ad 
| el el o| o|} o 0 0 
13 0 0 0 0 4 0 0 
2-3 7| 3 | 176 | 4] 1 7.1 31 4 12.9 
34 5 | 5 | 200 | 4 | 7] 50.0 39} 12 | 308 
4-5 43 | nu | 26] a2] 5 | 227 | 6 | 16 | c46 
5-6 67 | 15 | 224 | 56] 15 | 28 | 13] 30 | 24.4 
6-7 63 | <6 | 413 | 52 | 2 | 481 | 5! 51 44.3 
1-8 61 | 24 | 393 | 45 | 19 | 422 | 106 | 43 40.6 
8-9 54 | 23 | 426 | 4 | 14] 412 88 | 37 42.0 
9-10 | 68 | <8 | 41.2 | 38 | 21 | 553 | 106 | 49 46.2 
10-11 | 52 | 22 | 423 | 39 | <1 | 538 sl | 4% 47.3 
11-12 40 | 2 | 6.5 | 33 | 18 | 462 7 | 4 | 544 
12-13 | 2 | 19 | 655 | 22 | 15 | 682 51 | 3 66.7 
13-14 4 | 17 | 500 | 26 | 16 | 615 60 | 33 | 55.0 
14-15 21 | 17 | 81.0 | 24 | 20 | 83.3 45 | 37 | 822 
0-5 | 87 | 19 | 218 | 52 | 13 | 250 | 139 | 32 | 23.0 
5-10 | 313 | 116 | 37.1 | 225 | 94 | 41.7 | 538 | 210 | 39.0 
10-15 | 176 | 100 56.8 | 150 | 90 | 60.0 | 326 | 190 | 58.3 
0-15 | 576 | 235 | 40.8 | 427 | 197 | 46.1 | 1,003 | 432 | 43.1 
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injection of 0.1 c.cm. of 1 in 100 tuberculin was made and 
examined in forty-eight hours, and any reaction noted. 
Many workers, both in this country and abroad, regard 
1 c.cm. of Old Tuberculin as being equal to 1,000 mg., 
and classify their results of the Mantoux test according 
to the reaction to: 
0.01 mg. (0.1 c.cm. of 1 in 10,000 O.T.) ; 
0.1 mg. (0.1 c.cm. of 1 in 1,000 O.T.) ; and 
1 mg. (0.1 c.cm. of 1 in 100 O.T.). 
We agree with Bandelier and Roepke* that the milli- 
gramme notation should be entirely dropped, and _ all 
results should be recorded according to the dilution of the 


O.T. used. 
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Fic. 1.—The percentage of children who reacted to the 
Mantoux test according to age and sex groups. 


For various reasons it was not found possible to do 
the three tests in all the children. No difficulty was 
experienced in carrying out the tests even with the 
youngest ; compared with the Pirquet method the tech- 
nique of the Mantoux test is, if anything, simpler. The 
results are given in Table III and Fig. 1. 

The foregoing graph, although somewhat irregular, shows 
that the incidence of tuberculous infection increases gradu- 
ally from infancy to the age of 15. This irregularity of 
the graph becomes less obvious by grouping the children 
into larger age groups. 
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Pic. 2.—The percentage of children in different age groups 
who reacted to the Mantoux test. 


From this it will be seen that 23 per cent. of children 
from birth to 5 years, 39 per cent. between 5 and 10 years, 
and 58 per cent. between 10 and 15 years old have been 
infected by the tubercle bacillus at some time or other. 
From our figures the incidence of tuberculous infection 
in children between the ages of 0 and 15 years is 43 per 
cent. [t should be added that of the 1,003 children, 279 
bad been exposed to tuberculosis. Comparing these figures 
with those of other workers, we find that they are rather 
lower than those of Opie and McPhedran,* who based 
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their results ’on a large number of school children in 
Philadelphia, while they are higher than those of Dicke 
and Seitz,‘ working in San Francisco (Fig. 3). y 

As already mentioned, we found it ‘impossible to test 
every child with 1 in 100 tuberculin, and so it js not 
unreasonable to suggest that the number of positive Teac. 
tions would have been somewhat higher if this had been 
done. Of the 1,003 Mantoux tests which were performed 
in children under 15 years of age, 268 children, or 26,7 r 
cent., were positive to 0.1 c.cm. of 1 in 10,000 tuberculin, 
Of the 735 who were negative, 668 were re-tested with 
6.1 c.cm. of 1 in 1,000 tuberculin, and of these 129 were 
positive. This brings the number of positives up to 390, 
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AGE 
Pic. $.—The percentage of children at different ages who 
reacted to the Mantoux test, as given by various workers, 


or 38.9 per cent. Now if all the 735 who were negative to 
0.1 c.cm. of 1 in 10,000 tuberculin had been re-tested, 
instead of only 668, the number of positives would pre. 
sumably have been 402, or 40.1 per cent., an increase on 
our figures, so far, of 1.2 per cent. Of 421 tested a third 
time with 0.1 c.cm. of 1 in 100 tuberculin 42 were positive, 
making a total of 482, or 43.1 per cent.—the figure which 
we gave as showing the incidence of tuberculous infection 
in children up to the age of 15. If all the 601 who 
would have been so far negative to 0.1 c.cm. of 1 in 1,000 
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groups who would presumably have reacted to the Mantoux 
test if all had been tested up to 1 in 100° tuberculin, 
compared with our actual findings. 


tuberculin, 60 would presumably have been _ positive, 
making a total of 462, or 46.1 per cent. We may 
therefore say that the incidence of tuberculous infec 
tion in children up to the age of 15 attending the 
Brompton Hospital is somewhere in the region of 46 pet 
cent. This figure may be adversely criticized as being toe 
high for the general population of this age, because this 
is a special hospital for diseases of the chest, and for this 
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—— 
reason more children exposed to tuberculosis, or suspected 
of being tuberculous, are brought for examination. 

It will be noted that the figure 26.7 per cent., which 
represents the percentage of children under 15 who are 
positive to 1 in 10,000 O.T., is practically the same as the 
97.2 per cent. positive when the Pirquet method was used. 
This agrees with the conclusion reached by Happ and 
Casparis® about the two tests. By using 1 in 1,000 O.T. 
the number of positives was increased from 26.7 to 38.9 
er cent., which makes a large difference in results, 
and by still further using 1 in 100 O.T. a further increase 
of 4.2 per cent. was obtained, making a total of 43.1 per 
cent., which would have been still higher (46.1 per cent.) 
if all had been tested up to this arount. From this it 
appears that by using the Mantoux test rather than the 
Pirquet, more accurate results are obtained in estimating 
the incidence of tuberculous infection, while the Mantoux 
test has also the advantage that a fixed amount of tuber- 
culin is used in each case. Our figures show that the 
incidence of tuberculous infection in girls is slightly higher 
than in boys (see Figs. 1 and 2), 


ANALYSIS OF CONTACT AND NON-CONTACT GROUPS 
We have further subdivided our cases into the same 
three groups which were mentioned when dealing with 
the Pirquet test. The results for these three groups are 
given in Table IV and Fig. 5. 

















Taste ITV 
| 1. Contact T.B.+ | 2. Contact 'T.B.— 3. salar aaay 
_ Peeernee yes a 
deo | 83) 42) Be Be go 38 | ge | Be 
\ge|se| 83 | 23 $6 | 23 | 42 | 32 
} 59) 88) a2 | 20 .Z | 2D | SB | we 
Z3|22| &2 | és ES Es | 28 | 83 
os a) Pe “4,0 a 49 Ams ce 
0-5 | a1 | 15 | 14 )15 | 3 | 200, 103 4 136 
510 | 87 | 6 | 9 | 47° 18 | 383 | 404 | 196 * 312 
wis | 76 | 58 | 63 33 14/| 404 «217 | s 544 
0-15 | 184/139 755 | 95 «= 35 | «36.8 | 724 258 35.6 





The results show that up to the age of 15 twice as 
many children living in contact with a person suffering 
fom pulmonary tuberculosis with positive sputum are 
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Fig. 5.—-Percentage of contact and non-contact children 
who reacted to the Mantoux test, arranged in age groups. 


infected with tuberculosis as compared with those children 
living in contact with a person with pulmonary tubercu- 
losis with no sputum or negative sputum, or where there 
isno known contact with the disease, the figures being 
15.8, 36.8, and 35.6 per cent. respectively. It is note- 
Worthy that there is no marked difference between the 
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curves of children in contact with parents diagnosed as 
suffering from pulmonary tuberculosis, but with negative 
sputum, as compared with the non-contact group. 

In considering the three age groups 0-5, 5-10, and 
10-15 years, a very striking difference in the graphs of the 
contact and non-contact cases will be observed. These 
show that the percentage of positive reactors in the 
children exposed to open tuberculosis is almost identical 
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hic. 6.—Percentage of children in contact and non-contact 
groups who reacted to the Mantoux test, as given by 
various workers. 


in the three age groups, the average being about 75 per 
cent. On the other hand, the percentage of positive 
reactors in the non-contact children increases _ steadily 
with each age group. In the 0-5 year age group, the 
percentage of positive reactors is five times higher in 
children in contact with open tuberculosis than in the 
non-contact children. 

These findings agree very closely with those of Opie 
and McPhedran* and Schlesinger and Hart’ as is shown in 
Tig. 6. Opie included those children living in contact 
with open tuberculosis, while Hart included all children 
living in contact with all forms of pulmonary tuberculosis. 

The group of children living in contact with a person 
with tubercle bacilli in the sputum was further analysed 
according to the relationship of the contact. 








Taste V 

Number | Number Per cent. 

| of Cases Positive Positive 
1. Mother T.B.+ (father healthy) ..| 50 | 34 | 680 
2. Father T.B.+ (mother healthy) ... 4 | ST 77.0 
3. Both parents T.B.+ ... i ae 4 4 100.0 
4. Mother T.B.+ father T.B.— aa 2 2 | 100.0 
5. Other contacts T.B.+ re gee 54 42 77.8 


The above figures show that children exposed to a 
tuberculous father with positive sputum react more fre- 
quently than children exposed to a tuberculous mother 
with positive sputum. Although the difference is only 
slight, it is of interest to note that in our previous report! 
we found that the mortality rate from tuberculosis was 
greater in the children of fathers with positive sputum 
than of mothers with positive sputum. 


Environment 
We have found that the incidence of tuberculous infec- 
tion is higher in children from homes in which there is 
a case of pulmonary tuberculosis with positive sputum. 
It may be that this increased tuberculization can be 
accounted for in part by the environmental conditions. 


It -is difficult to classify home conditions in a really 
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satisfactory way, but an attempt has been made to divide 
homes into three groups—namely, ‘‘ bad ’’ homes, “ fair ”’ 
homes, and ‘“‘ good’’ homes. This was done after con- 
sideration of (a) total income, (b) locality, and (c) general 
hygienic conditions. In a series of 494 homes in which 
there was no tuberculous person living, 110 were classified 
as ‘‘ bad,” 154 as ‘“‘ fair,’’ and 230 as ‘‘ good.’’ The 
incidence of tuberculous infection in each of these groups 
was practically the same, the figures being 30.9, 37.6, and 
35 per cent. respectively. In 228 homes where there was 
a person suffering from tuberculosis, the corresponding 
figures were 86.4, 76.8, and 68.6 per cent. These figures 
would seem to show that where there is no known tubercu- 
losis in the home, the incidence of tuberculous infection 
is much the same, whether the home conditions are 
‘“bad,’’ ‘ fair,’”’ or ‘‘ good,’’ while in the case of the 
tuberculous household there is a considerably lower per- 
centage of tuberculous infection. in the ‘‘ good ’’ home 
than in the ‘‘ fair’’ home, and much more is this the 
case when comparing the ‘‘ good’’ with the “ bad ”’ 
home. 
CONCLUSIONS 
The Mantoux test is more delicate than the Pirquet 
test. The Pirquet test is equivalent to 0.1 c.cm. of 1 in 
10,000 tuberculin given intracutaneously. 
2. The incidence of tuberculous infection 
increases gradually from infancy to puberty. 
The incidence of tuberculous infection up to the age 
23.0 per cent. are infected 
39.0 per cent. are infected between 
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of 15 
between 0 and 5 years, 
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It would be a mistake to suppose that education in sex 
matters refers solely to physiclogy. There is plenty of 
evidence that ignorance of the body may breed sex-mis- 
management; but there is also evidence that physical 
knowledge, while, no doubt, protecting informed people 
from the worst physical consequences of sex-mismanage- 
ment, by no means ensures correctness of conduct. By 
sex-education I mean the physical, but also, the social, 
the moral, and the emotional (or what may be called the 
psychological) aspects. Again, while believing in the need 
of education in this more comprehensive sense, I do not 


believe that education alone, however complete in these 
ways, can be counted on to do more than point the way 
and ease the burden. As you would expect of me, I hold 
that as body must be directed by mind, so mind must 
be informed and empowered by God Himself. This recog- 


nition of man as what we clergy call a spiritual being does 
not, perhaps, concern doctors as a professional matter, but 
I should run the risk of being completely misunderstood if 
I omitted all reference to it. I put it now in the forefront 
because of its supreme importance; I do not propose to 
say it because it is my business to open a 
discussion on those other aspects of our subject which give 
common ground to us all. 

The first of these to consider is the mind of the educator ; 
and here we are faced with the difficulties which inevitably 
belong to a period of transition. The required instruction 
must often be given by those who have not completely 
escaped from the atmosphere of ignorance, negation, fear 
or disgust in which they themselves were brought up. 


more about 


* Read in opening a discussion in the Section of Medical Sociology 
at the Annual Meeting of the British Medical Association, East- 
bourne, 1931. 
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5 and 10 years, 58.3 per cent. are infected bier 10 ang 
15 years. 

4. The incidence of tuberculous infection is slightly 
higher in girls than in boys. 

5. The incidence of tuberculous infection in  childrey 
between 0 and 15 is doubled when there is contact with 
open tuberculosis. 

6. The incidence of tuberculous infection from birth ¢) 
5 vears is five times greater when there is contact with 
open tuberculosis than when there is no contact with the 
disease. 

7. The incidence of tuberculous infection in childrép 
of tuberculous fathers with positive sputum is slightly 
higher than in children whose mothers have  positiye 
sputum. 

8. Our figures suggest that the incidence of tuberculoys 
infection in contact children in ‘ bad ’’ homes is higher 
than in contact children in ‘‘good ’’ homes. 
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When harm is alleged to result from education in sex we 
may suppose that it is nearly always due to the fact that 
the information is given in the wrong way. Wrong atti- 
tudes of mind in the educator may be briefly summarized: 
his own experience of life may lead him to over-emphasize 
dangers, sins, abnormalities; or he has escaped from the 
view that he is dealing with a dark and mysterious subject, 
but still keeps it in a water-tight compartment and deals 
with it in a highly specialized manner instead of as a 
universal part of life as a whole; or his approach is over. 
emotional, and he cannot speak of the physical side of 
sex in that matter-of-fact manner which we find and 
envy in those who profess the science of medicine. He is 
furtive where he means to be reverent, alarming when he 
means to be cautionary, and over-stimulating through his 
ardour for righteousness ; or, worst of all, his own interest 
in the subject is morbid, obsessional. 

The result of wrong attitudes in the educator must often 
be injurious to the boy or girl to be educated ; the pupil 
is needlessly stimulated or frightened, and may, even after 
some instruction, regard sex-energy as a force to be sup- 
pressed rather than as a creative faculty to be directed 
aright and to be controlled for that end. Hence the need 
of emphasizing the importance of educating the educators. 
The Lambeth Conference indicated parents as the people 
directly responsible and the Church as the quarter to which 
parents should look for guidance and equipment. But it 
would be useless to ignore the fact that a majority of 
parents are incompetent for the task, and only a minority 
of clergy possess, at present, the knowledge required to 
provide the right guidance. During this transitional stage 
it may be necessary that certain people, men and women, 
chosen for the purpose, should be available as educators of 
educators, working to widen the area of competency. 

Be that as it may I venture, as a father myself, to illus- 
trate the part to be played by parents in very: early stages. 
There is much to be said, which for lack of space must 
be here omitted, about the atmosphere of the home, the 
way in which father and mother treat each other, and 
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together treat the children ; I omit too questions of general 
training of children in the home; it should be obvious, 
for instance, that the spoilt child, the child who has every- 
thing he wants and never learns to “use the world and 
not ab-use it,’’ is likely, some day, to regard any control 
of sex-desire as absurd. I will pass at once to a particular 
point which, while it seems to me of great importance, is 
clearly one upon which the opinion of medical men and 
women would be valuable if not decisive. I refer to proper 
instruction in the physiology of the evacuation of waste 
materials from the body. I .urge the importance of this 
for two reasons, (a) The child’s curiosity about and 
interest in evacuation normally appears in consciousness 
before interest in sex-matters. Thus a chance is presented 
of giving information about the general working arrange- 
ments of the body before any special sex-instruction comes ; 
and so the latter, when it becomes opportune, does not 
appear to the child as an isolated and peculiar excursion 
into bodily affairs; it fits into a field of information into 
which the child has already been led. From the very start 
sex is connected with and not divorced from ordinary life 
and ordinary treatment of life. Elementary biology and 
botany may: serve as a very useful preamble to sex-instruc- 
tion, but science should surely figure in education at a very 
early stage and not appear first, or only, as the vehicle 
of instruction in sex. That would be to give to sex just 
that touch of peculiarity which is undesirable. But to 
play her part aright along these lines the mother needs 
double help; she must have correct information, and 
usually and rightly distrusts such information if it does not 
proceed from a medical source. But even if she has a 
cheap and trustworthy handbook, she often needs assist- 
ance in translating technical description into the language 
and idea agreeable to the child-mind. When the child 
asks ‘‘ Where does my food go when I swallow it? ’’ the 
answer should not contain the word ‘‘ oesophagus ”’ ; it is 
possible to make the food’s journey and use adventurous 
and interesting without so much as mentioning a “‘colon.”’ 
But at present there is too wide a gulf between technical 
knowledge and language on the one hand and the needs 
of the parental educator on the other. 

There is (b) a further reason why correct instruction 
about evacuation will render sex-instruction the easier. At 
present the uninstructed boy and girl are faced, even 
though unconsciously, with a truly disastrous confusion. 
When, in adolescence, they become physically aware of 
sex, the sensations occur in a locality of the body which 
is bound up, in their thoughts, with what is dirty, shame- 
ful, unworthy. Small wonder that father looked furtive 
and mother grew hot at any reference to procreation! It 
is all connected with dirt! This is at any rate one reason 
why the walls of public lavatories for men are so constantly 
the scene of lewd drawings and remarks. Against such a 
background in the mind of the child, to present sex as 
sacred or noble is often a herculean task; for it means 
not only teaching, but un-teaching—the most difficult 
educational performance. 

I beg to submit for criticism an estimate of the correct 
background, collecting into one speech the fragments of 
teaching given at one time or another by parents or 
nurse :—‘‘ Good health depends more than anything else 
on our having clean insides to our bodies. Those parts of 
your body which help it to keep clean, by getting rid of 
waste stuff which is not wanted, do one of the most im- 
portant duties for the body, and are to be honoured accord- 
ingly. Yes, I know you go to a separate place to get rid 
of this stuff; and you do so largely for the same sort of 
reason that you don’t (if your house is large enough) brush 
your teeth or wash your hands at the table where the 
meal is laid. It is because what is got rid of is dirty or 
tven poisonous; the parts of your body used to get rid 
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of unwanted parts of food are very important, must be 
kept clean themselves and guarded from interference, like 
your eyes. Later on you will learn of an even more 
honourable place in life taken by that part of your body 
or by another very close to it.’’ 

The duties of parents towards young children do not 
end with the supply of a decent background for later 
instruction in the physiology of sex. An immense oppor- 
tunity is presented by the questions asked by children. 
There are two things to be said about the matter, and one 
about the manner of the answers to be given. The ques- 
tion must be answered truthfully ; that is the first thing. 
It is almost impossible to exaggerate the harm done by 
lie or evasion, especially where the offender is the child’s 
parent. It is permissible to say ‘‘I don’t know ’’ or ‘‘ You 
wouldn’t understand if I told you now; ask me again 
a bit later on.’’ If the question is asked in the presence 
of a visitor it is permissible to say ‘‘Mrs. X knows all 
about that, and I don’t want to bore her; I'll tell you 
when we're alone.’’ It is not permissible to say ‘‘Sh! 
Sh! You mustn’t ask questions like that.’’ The impres- 
sion made on the visitor matters hardly at all; if she is 
of the kind to be shocked by truth, shocked let her be; 
for the impression made on the child may well be of life- 
long importance. There are very good reasons for giving 
a child all the possible information demanded ; in the first 
place unsatisfied curiosity is a strong ally of sex- 
irregularities ; in the second place the questions of a child 
have their own right to be answered; in the third place 
the questions of children about sex are not usually difficult 
to answer for anyone who has taken the trouble to acquire 
the information and to translate it into non-technical terms. 

If the first rule about children’s questions is to answer 
truthfully, the second is not to say more than is asked. 
An illustration will make this clear: The boy of 4 or 5 
asks ‘‘ Where was I before I was born?’’ The father 
replies “‘Mummy was keeping you warm and safe in her 
body.’’ In 999 cases out of 1000 the enquirer is satisfied 
for the time being: his question is answered ; the present 
need of his curiosity has been met, and the mood very 
quickly passes. But, unfortunately, while his mind is 
proceeding from the location of babies to a painter on a 
ladder at the house next door, father is conscientiously 
availing himself of the ‘‘heaven-sent opportunity’; he 
launches his set speech about bees and flowers or the 
marital customs of domestic animals. At best the child 
is bored; at worst his intelligence is over-stimulated on 
the subject and he carries away the impression, to which 
as an older boy he will return, that on this subject of 
birth and babies his father is heavy and unnatural. 
Why? 

This brings us to the one essential rule about the manner 
of imparting information ; this must be natural, ordinary, 
unstrained. The boy is playing bricks on the floor and 
asks why the milk is delivered in bottles; his father 
answers from the arm-chair without lowering the book 
which he is reading. Five minutes later the boy asks a 
sex question ; the father must answer in the same manner 
as he replied previously ; if he puts down the book and 
prepares for a conversational high-dive he introduces into 
the atmosphere a tension which will not escape the sensi- 
tiveness of most children. And so we return to the mind 
of the cducator as the most important factor in sex- 
education. 

I do not pretend that the subject of how to present sex 
to the child-mind is exhaustively laid out in the foregoing 
remarks ; I have sought to dwell in some detail on points 
of importance which seem to be commonly disregarded. 
It is impossible to give even so much detail to all the 
different stages of sex-education. There are two stageg 
in the whole concern which are, I believe, of greate 
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moment than any ethers; one is that which has already 
occupied our attention. That view of its importance is 
thus described by the Bishops in the 12th Resolution of 
the recent Lambeth Conference: ‘‘It is important that 
before the child’s emotional reaction to sex is awakened 
definite information should be given in an atmosphere of 
simplicity and beauty.’’ My claim would be that those 
words justify the emphasis given in this paper to the mind 
of the educator and to the treatment of quite young chil- 
dren. 

The other vital point seems to me to be preparation for 
marriage, and to that we shall come. But in between 
lies that vast tract of territory which comprises later 
childhood, adolescence, courtship, and what may be called 
‘involuntary celibacy.’’ Before an audience such as this 
I presume that it is unnecessary to spend time in arguing 
the need of right sex-instruction for these stages; I there- 
fore merely single out a few items for special emphasis. 
For instance, I do not believe that the instruction of 
adolescents should be done in groups, whether in school 
or Confirmation Class. The botanical or other general 
scientific background—the positive teaching which links 
the subject healthily to creative activity in life as a whole ; 
yes; but when one comes to the specific application to 
the sex-development of boy or girl, and to the warnings 
and advice required, personal instruction is necessary. It 
may not be always possible ; I know the difficulties, but if 
they can be overcome so much the better. For the physical 
and emotional development of different boys and different 
girls varies very greatly ; what in the group-teaching may 
be suited to one boy is too puerile for another boy and too 
advanced for a third; besides, many groups will contain 
the joker, the decadent, or loose liver who may afterwards 
ridicule or otherwise degrade and misuse the teaching which 
has been given. 

At this juncture I have in mind the minister of religion, 
the scoutmaster, the school-teacher, the club-leader and 
others who are connected with adolescents, rather than the 
parent. For in so many cases the home is unable, or if able 
unwilling to perform the duty. Is there any general 
method which, though it may admit of many exceptions, is 
to be recommended? I believe that there is, and it is 
most important that such a recommendation should be in 
terms of the ordinary man or woman; it may assume good 
sense and goodwill, but it will be of little practical value if 
it assumes expert omniscience. Hence literature, perhaps 
of two kinds, is required; certainly a choice of booklets 
for the young person, and perhaps a booklet or book of a 
more advanced type for the preparation of the educator. 
The latter will select the booklet which he judges to be 
the best suited to the age and development of the particu- 
lar boy. He will give the booklet to the boy to read ; if it 
can be avoided the literature should not be lent to be 
taken away, Dut read on the spot and returned. If so the 
educator must strive to be unhurried; he will not fuss 
around or cause the boy to feel ‘‘ under cbservation”’ ; 
he will, for example, turn to his table and get on with 
his own occupations. When the boy has comfortably 
finished, a conversation will start from the matter which 
has just been read; a suitable opening remark often is, 
‘Well, how much of that did you know aiready? ”’ 

It is again necessary to stress the importance of the 
educator’s own mental condition during such an interview. 
He must not be tense or strained; he may be bound to 
talk about emotional matters, but he must not talk about 
them emotionally. If he cannot conform to this principle he 
is not a suitable person to give the instruction. Where the 
words ‘‘ boy’’ and ‘‘man”’ have here been used the words 
girl ’’ and ‘‘ woman’”’ may also be read. There are very 
few exceptions to the rule that a man (other than a doctor, 
and then only in special cases) should never instruct an 





adolescent girl in the physiology of sex. If Clergy were 
to tell me that they do this successfully with girl con. 
firmation candidates, I could only suppose that the 
omitted essential parts of the information required. For 
a man to include it all, in talking to an adolescent girl 
would be to run the grave risk of stimulating her in the 
wrong way; at best the normal girl would be consumeg 
with shyness. Besides which the right woman can obviously 
perform this duty better than a man. One of the firg 
duties of the clergy in sex-education is to secure the ser. 
vices of the best woman available, to whom the adolescent 
girl may be passed on. 

The assumption which lies behind all this is that the 
required literature is available. This is not so. There js 
some good literature, but it is not widely known, We 
should notice that here are really two quite separate 
points: (1) the existence of the literature, (2) its avail. 
ability. The Lambeth Conference precisely defined this 
double difficulty when it stressed the need ‘‘to review 
the available literature and to take steps for its improve. 
ment and its circulation.”’ 

Now there are three objections, one or more of which 
apply to a great deal of the literature in use for sex. 
education: (1) The fear-motive is too prominent. I do 
not say that this motive has not its due place ; certainly it 
has. But any pamphlet which starts from it or harps on 
it, any pamphlet which deals too exclusively with sex. 
error and its consequences, and treats sex as a dangerous 
rather than as a creative faculty, stands self-condemned 
for ordinary use. (2) The pamphlets tend to become out 
of date. The divergences may not be very serious, but in 
view of the enormous strides made in recent years by 
medical researchers (not forgetting psychologists) in this 
subject, we clergy need protection from the suspicion in our 
minds that we are handing out physiological or psycho- 
logical information which would be contradicted by the 
scientist. {3) Many of the existing pamphlets quote as 
authorities medical names which altogether lose their im- 
pressiveness on investigation. Disguise is best achieved 
here by exaggeration, so I will exaggerate. In a pamphlet 
I read that a very distinguished man of medicine has stated 
that ‘‘ For the normal man or woman continence need never 
be injurious to health.’’ I am impressed. But, not know- 
ing him by name, I investigate. The gaps in my knowledge 
of medical history are revealed, for I find that this man 
was once at the head of his profession, having been Court 
physician to one cf the Hanoverian kings. This discovery 
sobers me considerably, and I ask myself, ‘‘ Is this impres- 
sive name retained in this pamphlet, because no physician 
of like eminence could be persuaded in more modern times 
to utter in favour of continence? ”’ 

In answer to me on this third point it may be said that 
distinguished medical men and women have in recent years 
corroborated the opinion just quoted. But here comes 
difficulty about publicity or circulation. ‘‘ The statement 
was published by some society ; but by what society? and 
what was it called? How can I get hold of it? My book- 
seller doesn’t know ; nor does my Rural Dean.’’ But even 
if I can discover it there remains a certain objection to the 
authority of a document signed in their individual capacity 
by people, however eminent. It carries the weight of those 
people’s reputation, but can be and is contradicted by 
other members of their profession ; for doctors, and not 
clergy alone, have been known to contradict each other's 
opinions. 

It would scarcely be appropriate that this meeting 
should discuss how the Bishops cf the Anglican Com- 
munion should translate into action the desire about litera- 
ture expressed in the 12th Resolution of the Lambeth 
Conference. But let us make the hopeful assumption that 
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soon the suggested review of literature and of its availability 
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is made, and that some body of people is commissioned to 
fill the gaps. I am sure that in the future, as in the past, 
leading medical men and women will help the Church to fill 
the existing gaps in the best possible way. But I suggest 
that more is required. We need some seal upon any such 
publication, to assure those who use it that the scientific 
information contained in it is substantially correct. Such 
an imprimatur could easily be so worded as to make it 
clear that reference was being made only to the scientific 
statements of fact, and not necessarily to the use to which 
they were put. The literature so certified could be recom- 
mended the more confidently by Bishops to their clergy 
and by clergy to their people. Medical societies are a 
greater mystery to the laity than ever can be clerical chap- 
ters or assemblies to the doctor; so I do not profess to 
know exactly by what body or in what way this suggestion 
could be carried out. But I hope that a Section of the 
British Medical Association is not an improper place at 
which to ventilate the idea. Could not some authoritative 
medical body, with a reasonable claim to speak for a 
majority of the profession, issue, through a Committee 
appointed by its Council, some such certificate for sex- 
literature, the medical part of which was approved? The 
offer of such help to the Archbishops would be a graceful, 
and I should guess, valued response to the appeal of the 
Lambeth Conference for co-operation between our two pro- 
fessions ; it is true that that appeal was not in the context 
of sex, but no subject could benefit more greatly by an 
increase of such co-operation. 

It remains to comment in some detail upon part of that 
division of sex-education which is becoming known as 
“preparation for marriage.’’ The selection of this division 
of the subject has been made for two reasons; in the first 
place it is a form of education which until quite recently 
has been ignored; in the second it appears, at least to 
the writer of this paper, and not to him alone, the most 
important section of sex-education as a whole because 
so much hinges on it. We have had occasion to note 
that the present is a period of transition; we recog- 
nize the importance of early teaching for children, yet 
are bound to admit that only a minority of married couples 
have the knowledge and willingness to perform this duty. 
At some later stage the competent educator is handicapped 
by the fact that he is late in the field; there is so much 
to unteach ; so much harm has already been done. Thus 
there is a sort of vicious circle ; every phase is important, 
yet in each there is liable to be a handicap. I believe the 
most important point at which to break through is 
marriage. For proper preparation for that may not only 
increase the number of happy marriages, but it should 
be the door through which may be secured right educa- 
tion for the children of those marriages. Thus it may 
herald the slow dawn of a new era. I would say nothing 
to discourage the efforts of those who are addressing them- 
selves to other phases of the general problem of sex-educa- 
tion; a general effort is needed all along the line, but in 
that effort marriage is a crucial point. 

The Bishops have not yet amplified or defined their 
Lambeth appeal for ‘‘some further preparation for those 
members of the Church who are about to marry,’’ but 
it may be safely assumed that they meant very much 
more than physiological instruction. There is definitely 
teligious instruction, practical common-sense advice of the 
give and take, the mutual adjustments required in the 
Married state, the law of the Church and so forth. There 
ismuch to be said about the conduct and influence of the 
home, about the technique of self-control in the most 
intimate relationships of married life. I do not wish 
even to seem to reckon any of these of small account, 
through omitting them now, nor to imply that doctors, 
whether as men’ and women, or in their professional 
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capacity, have no voice in these matters and no oppor- 
tunity and duty of influence. But in order to make the 
best practical use of the time remaining to me I will con- 
fine my remarks to that part of the subject which obviously 
commands medical interest. 

The respect in which the contracting parties to a 
marriage greatly need education is in their mutual ignor- 
ance, man of woman and woman of man. The cynic 
may retort that on the man’s side at least this might be 
remedied by premarital recourse to prostitution. Actually 
the reverse is true ; the professional or promiscuous woman 
does not reflect the physical and emotional reactions of a 
decent woman, and the man who treats his wife in inter- 
course as he has treated other women before may lay 
the house of married love in ruins. But the difficulties 
of the situation are not confined to the man of previous 
experience of some kind. Man is, for example, ignorant 
of woman in that he does not know that her inclination 
towards intercourse is normally much more gradual than 
his, and that when intercourse has begun her progress to- 
wards complete experience, physical and emotional, tends 
to be slower than his own. Whether or not, at all, such 
ignorance is to be found within the medical profession, 
there is, 1 submit, enough evidence to support the state- 
ment that such matters go beyond the sheer physiological 
instruction received by the average medical student. A 
mechanic in a motor-works knows the different parts of 
a car; he is constantly manipulating them; he can teach 
another man their position and functions. But this know- 
ledge does not render him completely competent to drive 
a car, still less to teach someone else to drive it. On 
the other hand the car may be driven extremely well 
by someone who has very little technical knowledge of 
the insides of the car. 

Now herein lies our great difficulty in what may be 
called the physiological part of preparation for marriage. 
It is a kind of No Man’s Land. Your profession may 
claim it as ‘‘ medical.’’ You may say ‘‘ Send your pro- 
spective bridegroom to a doctor.’’ But can you accom- 
pany that advice with any assurance that the average 
local general practitioner is competent to deal with the 
situation? If you cannot yet give that assurance will 
you help the married clergy to give the right help to men, 
and selected married women to give the right advice to 
women about to marry? I will not delay you now with any 
consideration of the organization required in the ministry of 
the Church to meet the need which I am outlining; that 
must be and can be thought out and provided. I will 
only add a few other illustrations of the existing need. 

There is a very common and injurious assumption that 
consummation must take place the first night of married 
life or at the very first opportunity afterwards; to this is 
attached the rumour that the experience must be painful 
or at least unpleasant for the woman. Neither man nor 
woman is equipped with any knowledge of how to deal 
with this situation ; the man is anxious to get the business 
over ; has not his wife just promised to “‘obey’’? Nervous 
roughness on his part—in some classes of life deliberately 
reinforced by alcohol-—may produce disgust in her. What 
was meant to be sacramental, the outward expression of.a 
love which combined body, mind, and spirit in man and 
woman, becomes degraded into the satisfaction of the body 
of one alone. For the union is not merely physical and 
it cannot so be iabelled; it is mental, emotional, moral, 
spiritual—at least, in true marriage, it should be so. 

The following may be listed as some of the causes of 
divorce, and of many more unhappy marriages, due to 
an ignorance neither invincible nor unavoidable, an ignor- 
ance which, by the efforts of Church and Medicine, must 
be removed: Nervous impotence on the man’s part; 
lack of response on the woman’s; the folly of the 
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deliberate avoidance of any children; indulgence which is 
one-sided ; over-indulgence and lack of any system of con- 
trol; to such major causes might be attached many im- 
portant, though in a sense, minor matters. I do not mean 
that these difficulties and failures should be treated nega- 
tively, as things against which cautions should be given ; 
they are to be avoided by quite simple positive information 
before marriage. It may be urged, of course, especially 
against such preparation for marriage, but also against the 
whole idea of the need of education in questions of sex, 
that any such education is highly artificial; that sex is 
natural in man and woman, and should function spon- 
taneously. It is perhaps hardly necessary to take such 
an argument very seriously before a medical audience. 
The history of civilization at its best is the history of an 
increasing understanding and control of natural forces that 
they be directed towards the noblest ends; from that 
progress we cannot now step back. The choice is quite 
clear; either back to the jungle from which long ages ago 
we emerged ; or on to the City of God. 


Memoranda 
MEDICAL, SURGICAL, OBSTETRICAL 





CALCIUM LEVULINATE FOR INTRAVENOUS AND 

SUBCUTANEOUS INJECTION* 
In recent years it has become obvious that in certain 
cases calcium must be administered more rapidly and 
efficiently than is possible by the oral route. Thus, in 
the case of tetany following thyroid operations, in the 
vomiting of intestinal obstruction, and also in some 
recently discussed conditions such as osteitis fibrosa 
cystica and coeliac rickets, the tetany has been relieved 
by the intravenous and subcutaneous administration of 
calcium salts. Again, the use of calcium salts intra- 
venously has been recommended for pre-operative treat- 
ment ip various surgical conditions, especially in jaundiced 
patients. 

The use of the simple inorganic salts (for example, 
calcium chloride) for intravenous injection is undesirable, 
as ulceration usually follows if extravasation occurs. For 
this reason various organic salts of calcium have been 
tried, but these have all suffered from the disadvantage of 
their relative insolubility. With some, however, the 
desired concentration can be attained by using a super- 
saturated solution, as is done, for example, with calcium 
gluconate ; but since this method is rather limited, it was 
felt that a more soluble calcium salt suitable: for injection 
should be sought. It was found that the calcium salt 
of levulinic acid possesses the desired properties. This 
salt, which has the composition expressed by the formula 
(CH,.CO.CH,.CH,.CO,),Ca.2H,O, contains 13.1 per cent. 
of calcium. It is very soluble in water, stable 25 per 
cent. solutions being obtainable with ease. Stronger solu- 
tions are syrupy. The solutions are stable at 100° C. 
The reaction of a 10 per cent. solution lies between pH 7 
and pH 8. 

In case the levulinate ion should prove to be strongly 
toxic, the effect on the blood pressure of an anaesthetized 
cat of a solution of calcium Jevulinate ws compared with 
that of a supersaturated calcium gluconate solution of the 
same calcium content. The depressor effects of the two 
solutions were approximately the same. A dose of 33 mg. 
of calcium per kg. as 25 per cent. calcium levulinate was 
also given intravenously to each of three rabbits without 
any mishap. 

The effect of injecting 20 c.cm. of 10 per cent. calcium 
levulinate intravenously into a norma! person was investi- 


*From the Courtauld Institute of Biochemistry, Middlesex 


Hospital, London, W.1. 
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gated. No unpleasant result ensued. A similar Solutiog 
‘as given intravenously in four cases of tetany, and for 
the pre-operative treatment of five jaundiced Patients 
There were no reactions whatsoever ; and, further, ulcers. 
tion does not seem to follow extravasation, for in One 
case where the latter accidentally occurred no sloughin 
resulted, although there was a fairly severe haematoms 
We would point out that owing to its great solubility 
calcium levulinate is particularly suitable for subcutaneoy 
injection. 





We have to thank the Crookes Laboratories for 
for us the pure calcium levulinate referred to above. 
G. D. Grevittie, 

E. C. Dovps. 
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CAESAREAN TWINS 
I wish to place on record the following case of Caesarean 
twins on account of the extreme physical deformity ¢ 
the mother, her ante-natal care, her rapid post-operative 
convalescence, and the extremely healthy condition of 
her children. 


Mrs. X was born in 1897, and at the age of 4 was treated 
in Edinburgh for ‘‘ curvature ’’ of the spine. For three yeax 
she was kept in bed, and occasionally in plasters, till -th 
hump became established and the pain from movement lew 
acute. Her deformity became permanent in time. She first 
consulted me in August, 1925, on account of severe Pain in 
her spine. I then made the following entry on her cag 
sheet. ‘‘ Marked kyphosis and_ scoliosis, large permanent 
hump on right side, pain on left side, due to pleurisy, enlarge 
glands in the right iliac fossa, and enlarged septic tonsils," 
She was treated medically, with slight improvement in he 
general condition, but she always remained a chronic suffer. 
ing invalid. A spinal support was ordered for her, and she was 
instructed to wear it during the daytime only when she was 
on her feet. In March, 1928, I enucleated her tonsils unde 
a general anaesthetic. Her health subsequently improved toa 
great extent, and she became pregnant in spite of the fact 
that she was still a virgo intacta, there having been on no 
occasion any penetration during sexual intercourse. Even 
digital examination was impossible. She was admitted to 
Nell Lane Auxiliary Hospital and x-rayed there. The pelvis 
was found to be flat, the outlet was very narrowed, and the 
promentory was bulging forward. The uterus was lying high 
up, and the cervix could hardly be touched by the finger. 
It was decided not to interfere with her condition, and she 
was allowed to carry on to full term. 

She had no morning sickness, no albuminuria, and he 
chief complaint was backache. As there was no space in 
the right hypochondrium, where the ribs rested on the iliac 
crest, the uterine body at first occupied the left half of the 
abdominal cavity, later it became anteverted and almost fel 
out of the abdomen. From the fifth month onwards the 
patient lay in bed day and night ; her uterus was placed on 
special pillows beside her. There was complete atony of the 
muscles of the abdominal wall, and special care had to be 
taken to carry the uterus when the patient left the bed. 

On November 25th, 1928, when she was 84 months 
pregnant, labour pains started at 4 p.m. I was sent for a 
11 p.m., and at 1 a.m. I[ performed Caesarean section at 
Nell Lane Hospital and delivered her of twins. There was 
no difficulty in removing the two placentae, which wert 
joined. There was no undue haemorrhage, the contraction 
of the uterine muscle being remarkably good in spite of its 
distension. She made an uninterrupted recovery, and wa 
discharged from the hospital in three weeks’ time. The 
babies weighed 3 lb. 10 0z. and 3 Ib. 12 0z., which is vety 
remarkable in view of the fact that the mother weighel 
only 5 st. before she became pregnant, and her height was 
4-ft.. Son. 

To-day the children are remarkably healthy. They weigh 
1 st. 13 1b. and 1st. 11 Ib., and have suffered from no illnes 
except a mild attack of bronchitis. They have been brought 
up on a patent food. 

M. R. Sonr, B.A., M.B., Ch.B.Ed. 


Withington, Manchester. 
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Reports of Societies 


EVOLUTIONARY TENDENCIES IN THE JAWS 
In an address to the International Orthodontic Congress 
at the Savoy Hotel, London, on July 20th, Professor G. 
Euiiotr SMITH discussed evolutionary tendencies in the 
jaws and teeth. 

He said that in seeking for an explanation of the strange 
vicissitudes to which the teeth were liable in the course 
of their development in man, it was important not to 
lose sight of the factors involved in the making of the 
human face and in providing it with new functions in 
addition to those it performed in other living creatures. 
For the changes which affected the jaws and teeth in 
the evolution of man were in large measure due to the 
growth of the brain and the enhanced significance of the 
face which the higher powers of visual discrimination and 
understanding conferred upon it. It became not only 
the most distinctive label of individual men and women, 
whereby their fellows could recognize them, but also the 
chief instrument for expressing the feelings and thoughts 
ina way that played so vital a part in social intercourse 
and in enabling human beings to express their own 
personalities and influence the behaviour of others. 

Profound changes were effected in the face in man’s 
remote ancestors during the process of acquiring the 
higher powers of vision, which were made possible by 
changes in the position of the eyes, the reduction and 
transformation of the snout, and what amounted to a 
profound reconstruction of the jaws and consequential 
changes in the number, form, and sequence of eruption 
of the teeth. Moreover, the growth of the larger brain 
and the cultivation of its complicated functions called 
for much more time than was required for the develop- 
ment of other creatures, and during the years occupied in 
these processes the eruption of the teeth was delayed. 
Most of the problems which were responsible for the 
creation of the orthodontic profession arose out of the 
circumstances created by these delays in the growth of 
the jaw while the brain was growing. If aesthetic con- 
siderations and men’s interest in faces played some part 
in creating the demand for orthodontia, the growth of 
the brain was chiefly responsible for disturbing the orderly 
process Of uniform growth of the jaws from which the 
dental troubles arose. Man had inherited from his im- 
mediate ancestors the same number, type, and order of 
development of his teeth. Even if nothing more of fossil 
apes and men had been recovered than their teeth, it 
would still have been possible to establish so complete 
a series of links as to bridge the gap between the living 
aps and men by following their respective lines of 
divergent ancestry back step by step to a common parent 
akin to the fossil ape such as Dryopithecus, which lived 
in the Indian Sivaliks in the Miocene period. Quite 
apart from all the other corroborative evidence, the 
morphology of the teeth, as Professor William K. Gregory 
had so clearly clucidated, and the structure of their 
enamel, as Mr. Thornton Carter had shown, were enough 


‘to establish the reality of man’s simian ancestry. 


The chin was the peculiar distinction of modern man. 
In the extinct members of the human family the lack 
of chin development became more pronounced as one 
successively compared with Homo sapiens men of the 
Neanderthal and of the Heidelberg species, until in Pilt- 
down Man and Peking Man the deficiency became so 
pronounced that some anthropologists still refused to 
admit that they were human. It was not only the form 
and structure of the teeth and jaws of these primitive 
men, however, that were increasingly ape-like, but also 
the order of their eruption. In the human child there 
was a delay of four years after the milk teeth were 
ttupted before the permanent teeth began to be “ cut,’”’ 
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and another ten or fifteen years might be occupied in 
completing the permanent dental equipment. In the apes 
the process of eruption of the second teeth followed more 
closely on that of the first teeth, and the second per- 
manent molar erupted before the deciduous molars were 
replaced by the premolars. In the children of Neanderthal 
Man the surprising fact was now revealed, as Dr. Magnus 
Degerbgl of Copenhagen had recently pointed out, that 
the simian type of sequence was still retained in the 
eruption of his teeth. There were reasons for the inference 
that Neanderthal Man’s defective chin development might 
be associated with this fact—that the precocious ‘‘cutting’’ 
of his teeth permitted the tooth-bearing part of the jaw 
more nearly to keep pace with the growth of the rest of 
the jaw. Modern man probably developed a chin because 
the growth of the tooth-bearing part was restrained by 
the long delay in the eruption of his teeth. There had 
been much speculation as to why this should be so, 
especially in recent writings of the late Professor Bolk, 
Dr. Degerbgl, and Professor Mijsberg. Yet it was strange 
that none of them had referred to the fact (so strikingly 
emphasized by Professor Elliot Smith’s colleague Dr. 
H. A. Harris in the Lancet of March 28th, 1931, and 
elsewhere) that the human child until. the seventh year, 
during the pause in his dental development, was growing 
a phenomenally large brain and for another fifteen years 
or so, and that while relatively sluggish in his dental 
affairs, he was occupied in learning how to put his com- 
plicated cerebral instrument to the biological uses which 
were vitally essential for human existence. The delay in 
tooth and jaw development was undoubtedly due to these 
momentous events. The salient chin was a manifestation 
of the great events which conferred mind upon its prede- 
cessor—it was an index of ‘‘ mental ’’ development in the 
psychological as well as the anatomical sense of that term. 


Professor Elliot Smith, in conclusion, said that the 


wider vision of the evolution of the face enabled many 
false claims repeatedly being made about human ten- 
dencies to be viewed in truer perspective. The reduc- 
tion in size or absence of the third molar was often 
claimed as a sign that man was destined to lose that 
tooth in the near future. In Peking Man, supposed by 
some palaeontologists to have lived as many as a million 
vears ago, the third molar was smaller than the others. 
The same condition was not uncommon in apes and 
monkeys. It was, in fact, a tendency which the whole 
order of primates inherited, but there was no just reason 
for assuming that either the third molar or the second 
incisor was about to disappear in man in the near future. 
Nor did there seem to be any justification for the belief 
that dental troubles, such as crowding and displacement 
of teeth and the consequential difficulties, were due to 
evolutionary changes that were now active. There was 
no evidence that, apart from the results of racial mixture, 
any detectable changes were taking place in the jaws 
and teeth. The same irregularities and deficiencies in 
the teeth were occurring fifty centuries ago. Contrasts 
in the form and proportions of the jaws were just as 
marked. Civilization could not be held responsible for 
these things,except in so far that it promoted a freer 
intercourse among people of different antecedents and 
so conduced to racial admixture and the conflicting 
tendencies in jaw and tooth development. Evolution 
worked with exceeding slowness, and there did not seem to 
be any certain evidence that any effects that could be 
attributed to recent evolution had yet been detected in 
modern man’s jaws and teeth. In the process of ad- 


mixture of peoples of different strains it must happen 
that, as the rigid and unalterable forms of the enamel 
caps of the teeth had to be lodged in the more plastic 
bone, disharmonies in the inherited proportions were 
certain to emerge, even if the jaw was endowed with 
wide powers of adaptation to exceptional conditions. 
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X-RAY EXAMINATION OF THE RESPIRATORY 
TRACT 

Professor EMILE SERGENT’S book on the Radiological 
Examination of the Respiratory Apparatus! is not so much 
a theoretical treatise on the subject as a practical descrip- 
tion of the various appearances seen both on the film 
and on the screen examination. He has been ably assisted 
by Drs. Borpet, Duranp, and Couvreux, the last 
dealing with the technical details of the subject. The 
photographs, which constitute the material of the book, 
are taken from a number of radiograms and pathological 
specimens collected during the course of ten years’ clinical 
work. The authors consider the suleject from the clinical 
point of view, always comparing the radiological appear- 
ances with pathological findings. They have attached 
to the various images an interpretation which would agree 
with the signs and symptoms recorded by other methods 
of examination, and which are controlled by the findings 
at necropsy. Indeed, as Professor Sergent has expressed 
it, ‘‘a radiological examination is an autopsy of the 
living.’”’ 

One of the greatest difficulties that beset an author of 
a work of this kind is that of obtaining a faithful 
reproduction of the details furnished by a good film. It 
is true that the respiratory apparatus lends itself better 
than any other system to a radiological examination. 
It reveals itself by the normal contrast of light and 
shadow, yet a good technique is essential to show the 
fine details of the bronchial and vascular arborescences. 
It is these that are difficult to reproduce in a book. They 
disappear if the reproduction is too much reduced. In 
consequence, the authors have used a folio page to main- 
tain the dimension of the film, and have reproduced 
several enlargements of particular zones to render the fine 
details more apparent. The photographs are reproduced 
particularly well on a thick heavy paper, which renders 
the division of the work into two volumes (‘‘ for 
foreigners ’’) a boon. The book is divided into three 
parts: the first describes the technique ; the second the 
normal findings, accessory methods of examination, such 
as lipiodol, and the different types of opacity and trans- 
lucency ; while the third details the radiological appear- 
ances observed in the various affections of the respiratory 
apparatus. The volume is beautifully illustrated ; indeed, 
there are no fewer than 639 plates, mostly radiograms. 
Each is described clearly and concisely, but otherwise 
the text, though good, is of secondary importance. The 
inclusion of photographs of patho!ogical specimens beside 
radiograms of similar conditions is a very instructive 
feature. This is an excellent work—a credit to authors 
and publishers alike. It is more than an atlas, being full 
of practical details, and is interesting from start to finish. 


THE SURGERY OF INJURIES 
Surgery has been more subdivided and = specialized in 
the United States than in Europe, so that the invention 
of the terms ‘‘ traumatotherapy ’’ and “‘ traumopathy ”’ 
has found acceptance there, and Dr. Jonn J. MoorHEAD 
is director of the department of traumatic surgery in the 
New York Post-Graduate Medical School. In the preface 
to his book, Traumatotherapy : The Treatment of the 
Injured,* Dr. Moorhead makes no excuse for his specialty, 
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' Exploration Radiologique de l Appareil Respivatoire. Par Emile 
Sergent, Francis Bordet, et Henri Durand, avec la collaboration de 
J. Couvreux. Paris: Masson et Cie. 1981. (Pp. 464; 689 figures, 
of which 580 are radiographs. Bound, 350 fr. the two volumes.) 

2 Traumatotherapy : The Treatment of the Injured. By John J. 
Moorhead, B.Sc., M.D., F.A.C.S. (D.S.M.). Philadelphia and 
London: W. B. Saunders Company. 1931. (Pp. 574; 625 figures. 
32s. Ed. net.) 





previous work, Traumatic Surgery (1917), that the Separaty 
treatment of the subject is acceptable to his Colleagues 
Seeing that the technique of treatment is of supreme 
importance in this branch, he has attempted in this 
volume to detail the actual management of all the usual 
and most of the unusual, effects of trauma. In theory 
the treatment of the usual effects of trauma has been 
almost standardized since the experiences of the great 
war and the rising flood of industrial and transportation 
accidents, but in practice it is to be feared that the 
technical skill and ability necessary for the SUCCESsfy] 
application of the theory is not so widespread as jg t) 
be desired. Therefore a work which lays down the prin. 
ciples of treatment of i-juries clearly, and teaches th 
details of their application, is to be commended. 

Some idea of the scope of the work may be got fron 
a perusal of the chapter headings. These are: 

I, Contusions ; II, Wounds ; III, Dislocations ; IV, Frac. 
tures; V, Closed cavities trauma; VI, The traumatic 
neuroses ; VII, Injury by electricity, * ray, radium, radiay 
light ; VIII, Amputations ; IX, Bone plastics ; X, Soft part 
plastics ; XI, Osteoma—exostosis-——-myositis ossificans ; XJ] 
Trauma and malignancy ; XIII, Post-traumatic ‘deformitig 
and disabilities ; XIV, First-aid treatment—standardized plo. 
cedures ; XV, Antiseptics—drugs—dressings ; XVI, Splints 
and apparatus ; XVII, Anaesthesia ; XVIII, Restoration ¢ 
function ; XIX, Treatment of injuries in the young; XX 
Treatment of injuries in the aged ; NXI, Treatment of oj 
injuries ; XXII, Manipulation in certain joint injuries ; XXII] 
Combined traumatotherapy and after-care ; XXIV, Medigo. 
legal and allied aspects ; XXV, The prone pressure method of 
artificial respiration ; XXVI, The Carrel-Dakin technic. 

Having in mind the fact that this is a book on trea. 
ment and not on pathology, we think that the auth 
has represented his subject-matter as fully and as clearly 
as is possible in 574 pages and 625 illustrations, and tha 
its readers should gain much valuable knowledge, always 
remembering that technique cannot be fully acquired by 
reading books, but that actual practice is necessary ti 
complete the instruction given by lecture or textbook, 








A SHORT HISTORY OF BIOLOGY 
Although there doubtless exists, among educated peopk 
generally, a wide interest in the subject of biology, it 
is probably equally true to say that there is great igno 
ance of the scope of the science and of its present position, 
A concise account, in non-technical language, is therefor 
likely to prove useful, provided it includes a compreher- 
sible exposition of the science as it stands to-day, such 
as may be found in Dr. CHARLES StNGER’S Short History 
of Biology.* Several excellent histories of biology coul 
be mentioned the value of which, to the general reade 
at least, is heavily discounted because they stop at som 
convenient point in the history which dispenses with the 
task of exhibiting the present position of the science. 
The latter, however, is what the general reader wish 
to understand. He has been fully informed on certail 
well-ascertained facts—that science originated with th 
Greeks, declined under the Romans, revived in the si 
teenth century, and made rapid progress on the intt 
duction of the inductive method, with its classificator 
systems and geographical and geological explorations. Hg 
difficulties arise with the present ; for example, he 
accepted the Darwinian theory of evolution, but ex 
riences some confusion of ideas when told that Darwin} 
reasoning on natural selection is based on a. series @ 
fallacies. Nor are his difficulties diminished by a tendency 
exhibited by some authors, to blurr the distinct 
between theory and ascertained fact—to exhibit 





84 Short History of Biclogy. By Charles Singer. Oxford: T 
Clarendon Press ; London: Miltord, Oxford University Press. 
(Pp. xxxv + 572; 194 figures. 18s. net.) 
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disinclination to leave open questions open. The shifting 
dogmas are confusing to the general reader, who is not 
always able to distinguish dogma from legitimate 
hypothesis. fas — 

The virtue of Dr. Singer’s book lies in his regarding 
the present position of biology as embodying a number of 
unsolved problems. He mentions the main themes which 
are engaging the attention of biologists, and traces, his- 
torically, the manner in which they have emerged— 
namely, the evolutionary history of living forms, the 
significance of the cell-doctrine, the nature of vital 
activity, the interrelation of the various organic func- 
tions, the origin of life, and the mechanisms of sex and 
heredity. In the discussion of these problems a compre- 
pension of their bearing is greatly assisted by many 
judicious comments on the part of the author. On the 
yiew adopted by Dr. Singer, biology may aptly be com- 
pared to a number of converging streams, which have 
already been traced for a certain distance from their 
source, but the lower reaches of which are unknown and 
remain to be explored. The subject is one, therefore, in 
which there is much room for the exercise of the open 
mind and the avoidance of dogmatic assertion. 





EUGENIC STERILIZATION 
In the Journal of December 7th, 1929 (p. 1069), we 
reviewed a book, entitled Sterilization for Human Better- 
ment, by E. S. Gosney and Paul Popenoe. Both these 
authors are prominently connected with the Human 
Betterment Foundation of Pasadena, California ; indeed, 
the former is its founder, and has been alone responsible 
for its finances on a large scale, while the latter may be 
described as its pamphleteer and propagandist. The book 
referred to was a summary of the results of 6,000 steriliza- 
tion operations in California during the twenty years prior 
to 1929, and there has now been issued, under the 
auspices of the Foundation, an irregular volume of 
pamphlets, entitled Collected Papers on Eugenic Steriliza- 
tion in California.* | These pamphlets appear to have been 
published between the years 1927 and 1930 inclusive ; all 
but one or two are by Dr. Popenoe, and they deal with 
the same 6,000 cases as the book already reviewed, 
together with a relatively small number of additional 
cases. The volume will be convenient for those who like 
to have these papers to refer to, but its value is not 
great. The statements made about the book—that it 
was well informed within its compass and relatively tem- 
prate in statement—are true about the pamphlets for 
the most part ; but unfortunately neither of the volumes 
is characterized by a really scientific outlook. The point 
of view is biased throughout, arguments are twisted to suit 
the immediate needs of the writer regardless of consistency, 
ad sweeping conclusions are repeatedly drawn from 
meagre statistics or a very small number of cases. The 
contention is, that all ‘‘ persons in the community whose 
children would be a liability rather than an asset to future 
generations because of their inherited natures ’’ should be 
sterilized, and that California offers an example to the 
world in that a large proportion of those entering or 


laving institutions for the insane or the mentally deficient 


ae subjected to sterilization, and that there are a large 
lumber of sterilization operations voluntarily submitted to 
outside these institutions. The “‘ results ’’ of all this are 


fiscovered in the various pamphlets to be in accordance 


with the wishes of the writer. The material for the 
separate purposes is usually inadequate and the argument 
often puerile. Good behaviour although sterilized, and 
good behaviour because sterilized, are frequently used 
and stipulated just as Dr. Popenoe thinks fit. It is 


‘Collected Papers on Eugenic Sterilization in California. With an 
Introduction by I. S. Gosney. Pasadena, California: The Human 
Betterment Foundation. 1930. 
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admitted that a large number of the patients will have to 
remain in institutions all their lives, and that a very large 
proportion of the others really behave themselves when 
placed in the community under some supervision as well 
as the rest of the population. Nevertheless sterilization 
is claimed as the right procedure for all. A remarkable 
paper is that entitled ‘‘ The number of persons needing 
sterilization,’ for it illustrates alike the disregard of the 
need for accurate figures, the vague guessing at per- 
centages, the loose statements about human heredity in 
general, and the tendency to widen to an absurd degree 
the categories of those to whom sterilization should be 
applied. The curious, but evidently welcome, conclusion 
is reached that, even if these calculations are inaccurate, 
and even though at first it may not be advisable to 
sterilize all of those included, there will still remain 
enough people requiring operation to keep the surgeons 
and hospitals of the United States continuously busy. 
The whole question of sterilization, its proper sphere, 
its limitations, and the conditions under which it might 
be legalized, is now being seriously considered in this 
country. It is to be feared that the experiences of 
California, as set out by Dr. Popenoe and the Human 
Betterment Foundation, will not be found of much value 
or help in this connexion. 








A short pamphlet entitled Psychiatric Indications for 
Sterilization,®> by Dr. ERNstT RUpiN—an abridged transla- 
tion from the German—is on a different plane. It is a 
temperate and scientific statement, maintaining that, in a 
certain limited number of insanities and diseases of the 
nervous system, the advisability of sterilization has been 
proved. Everyone will not accept even this conclusion 
as settled, but all will agree with the main purpose of 
the pamphlet, which is to urge the need for immediate 
and active research in hereditary prognosis. The author 
says: ‘‘ To judge the case post hoc is easy enough, but 
we ought to be able to give sound advice before the 
appearance of those unhappy individuals whose birth we 
aim at preventing ’’ ; and, again, ‘‘ careful and authorita- 
tive pronouncements in regard to the laws of hereditary 
transmission are imperatively required. Vague general 
statements as to suitable cases I hold to be of very 
little use.’’ 





HUMAN EMBRYOLOGY 
A Textbook of Human Embryology,’ by Professor 
Stmkins of Tennessee Medical School, affords further 
evidence of the importance attached in the schools of 
America, not merely to the subject of embryology, but 
also to the manner in which it is presented. Professor 
Simkins has had the advantage of being able to consult 
the works of others, such as those of Arey, Dodds, 
Kellicot, Jordan, and Kindred, to mention a few recent 
publications, and .also to benefit by the use of their 
illustrations—no small benefit in a subject so dependent 
for its adequate treatment on the art of the draughtsman. 
The figures of wax-plate reconstruction models are par- 
ticularly successful, and of these Professor Simkins avails 
himself unstintingly. The book is on the whole clearly 
written, although, as in thé account of the development 
of the visceral cavities, the author relies a little too much 
on the illustrations for his meaning ; further, he has made 
every effort to bring the reader abreast of the latest 
knowledge, a desire which at times leads him into details 
which, as, for example, in the account of the segmental 
arteries and their anastomoses, tend to obscure the main 
outlines. The subject is at the present day, we are 





5 Psychiatric Indications for Sterilization. By Dr. Ernst Riidin. 
Abridged translation. London: Eugenics Society. 1931. (Pp. 10: 6d.) 

6 Textbook of Human Embryology. By Cleveland Sylvester 
Simkins, -Ph:D. Philadelphia: F. A. Davis Company. 1931, 
(Pp. xiv + 469; illustrated. 4.50 dollars net.) 
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inclined to think, from the student’s point of view sorely 
in need of judicious abridgement and of concentration on 
the main facts and principles. A very welcome feature 
of the book is the attention paid to ‘‘ anomalies,’’ for 
these are not only of great practical importance, but often 
serve to drive home certain fundamental facts in an 
interesting and impressive way. The book can be warmly 
recommended to the student for its accuracy and com- 
prehensiveness, but we hope that in any future edition the 
proof-reader will be less at fault and avoid the complica- 
tions which may arise from such bibliographical refer- 
ences as ‘‘ Keeth, Embry., Morph and Arnold.” 


“e 


NOTES ON BOOKS 


At the King Edward Medical College, Lahore, a post of 
lecturer in anaesthetics has lately been created, and the 


first incumbent of it-is Dr. K. E. Mapan, who has 
promptly produced a_ textbook of Elementary and 
Advanced Anaesthesia’ ; primarily, we may suppose, 


for the use of his own students, but also, as he states 
himself, for practitioners of all types, including post- 
graduates. It is very possible that Dr. Madan is an expert 
anaesthetist with a firm grasp of the principles and 
practice of his specialty, but he has certainly not 
succeeded in expounding them in print. The impression 
left by the book is that it might have been produced by 
someone with an encyclopaedic knowledge of the literature 
of the subject, but with limited practical experience of 
the operating theatre. It may well be that this impression 
is not a correct one, and that it is due to Dr. Madan’s 
inexperience in authorship ; but it spoils the value of the 
book as a guide for the student and the practitioner. To 
give one very brief instance, the chapter on the choice 
_ of anaesthetics (quite one of the most important in any 
textbook on this subject) contains the following pronounce- 
ment, which is not qualified in any way, or modified by 
its context: ‘‘ Chloroform is always indicated in all 
respiratory troubles—for example, of the larynx, trachea, 
brenchi, lungs, and pleura.’’ We feel sure that Dr. Madan 
never meant this sweeping assertion to be accepted as 
literally true ; but he has committed himself to it so 
categorically that his students must think he did mean it. 


We have received the first issue, published in June, of 
the Proceedings of the Scientific Committee for the 
Investigation of Circulatory Disorders, whose headquarters 
are the William G. Kerckhoff Institute at Bad Nauheim, 
founded in 1929 by Mrs. Louise E. Kerckhoff in memory 
of her husband, and opened on April 12th. The issue 
contains the address delivered at the opening ceremony 
by Dr. Hamel, president of the German Ministry of 
Health, followed by a lecture by Professor Franz M. 
Groedel, director of the institute for circulatory disorders, 
and an account of the first meeting of the committee. 


In The Danger Signs of Disease,“ by ‘‘ A Scotch 
Doctor,’’ will be found a number of useful hints, warnings, 
and reflections on the subject of health and disease which 
may be of value to the observant and discriminating 
layman. The author says that his ‘‘ main purpose is to 
enable people to appreciate whether any symptoms from 
which they may be suffering are dangerous or not and 
to go forthwith to their doctor for confirmation ; and 
to convince them to consult a person thoroughly qualified 
to give them an honest and experienced opinion.’’ The 
aim is worthy, but perhaps more difficult of achievement 
than the author has realized. His presentation is, no 
doubt designedly, dogmatic and his wording brief. This 
easily leads to occasional statements which to the doctor 
are not strictly accurate, and to the layman may be mis- 
leading ; and it does not lend itself to a clear distinction 
between symptoms and signs which suggest quite rare 
conditions, or serious conditions, and those which indicate 


By Dr. K. E. Madan, 


"klementary and Advanced Anaesthesia. 


M.D., D.O.M.S. Lahore: Students’ Popular Depot. (Pp. 366 ; 
25 figures, 5 plates. Ks. 5.) 

®The Danger Signs of Disease. By a Scotch Doctor. London: 
The St. Catherine Press. 1931. (Pp. 90. 2s. net.) 
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disorders of less moment. If the book proves to su 
a real want of the public a little expansion might re Pal 
these defects, and at the same time more emphasis mee} 
be placed on preventive measures of personal hygiens ot 
as those briefly mentioned in the last chapter on ba 
and cleanliness, on ventilation, on clothing, anq th 
exercise, . 


The ninth volume of the Guide to Current Og. 
Statistics of the United Kingdom contains a list of th 
statistical publications issued during 1930 by Gove 
departments in Great Britain and Northern Ire 
together with an index of their contents arranged alphy 
betically according to subject, with information of 
time and place to which the statistics relate, It 5 
therefore possible to discover without delay the officis 
statistics available for any particular purpose, and th 
names and prices of the publications in which they ay 
to be found. The volume is obtainable at H.M. Stationery 
Office, price 1s. net. 


=== 
PREPARATIONS AND APPLIANCES 
A SIMPLE FasctaA CUTTER FOR LIVING SUTURES 
Mr. A. WitFrip Apams, M.S., F.R.C.S. (Clifton), writes: 
The instrument shown in the accompanying figure wy 
designed to obviate the long incision down the thigh nec 
for procuring strips of fascia for hernioplasty, etc. It wory 





subcutaneously, does not get out of 
order, and is cheap. At the outset 
I experimented with Mavo’s_ vein 


enucleatcr, and on that idea the fascia 
cutter is modelled. 

Cutting is effected by tiny knives, 
which form the sides of the fenestrated 
end of the long steel shaft, which is 
16 inches long. The handle is at an 
angle of 15 degrees with the shaft. 

A 2-inch vertical incision is made 
over the fascia lata at the knee. After 
exposing it an end of fascia is raised 
of the required width, 1/4 to 1/2 inch, 
and is then pulled through the opening 
in the cutter by a _ pair of artery 
forceps. While the forceps hold it 
taut, the cutter is driven subcutane- 
ously upwards and towards the great 
trochanter. The progress is auto- 
matically arrested by the bulky flesh 
of the tensor fasciae femoris blending 
with the origin of the fascia. At this 
stage the upper end of the cutter is 
made prominent by pressing the handle 
against the patient’s knee. A trans- 
verse incision, 1 inch long, through 
the skin at the prominence reveals the 
cutter carrying the upper end of the 
fascial strip. It is easy to divide and 
then withdraw the latter ready for use 
as a suture ; adherent fat, if any, is 
cleaned off it. 











Many such sutures may be prepared by an operation whit 
takes five minutes and has been free from complications. 

Messrs. Allen and Hanburys have manufactured the inst 
ment for me. 


A Two-prEcE GLASS SYRINGE 

We have received from Messrs. Burroughs Wellcome 
Co. a two-piece ‘‘ Agla’’ syringe, graduated in minims 
tenths of 1 c.cm. It is made of glass, and the blue tip of 
piston enables one to tell at a glance the quantity of fil 
in the syringe. Fitted with a _ rustless steel needle ( 
tected by a metal guard) the assembled syringe fits clos# 
into a glass container filled with spirit, the piston acting? 
a stopper. The whole is enclosed in a cylindrical metal 
which can be clipped on to the pocket. The spirit and 
taining tube can be replaced in the metal case without # 
of spilling while the syringe is in use. This type of syt 
is supplied in 1 c.cm., 5 c.cm., and 10 c.cm. sizes, with 
model graduated in twentieths of 1 ¢.cm. for insulin admis 
tration. It is very convenient for hypodermic emergencié. 
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aiaccigipecinans 
THE EASTBOURNE MEETING 
Qne more Annual Meeting of the British Medical 
Association has come and gone, and the members who 
attended it have nothing but happy memories of their 
week of work and play in the tonic sea-coast air of 
Sussex. As there is thought to be some peculiar 
diagnostic significance in the number ‘‘ 99’’ we have 
put the ninety-ninth meeting to the test of auscultation, 
and are able to report that the voice of the medical 
visitors to Eastbourne was clear and resonant and 
unanimous in praise of all the arrangements ; and we 
may add that no other method of examination coul: 
detect a trace of dullness anywhere among the social 
roceedings. If the amount of sunshine earlier in the 
week fell short of Eastbourne’s proverbial record, this 
was more than made up for by the warmth of the 
welcome which the local profession and the municipality 
offered to their guests. Not-the least agreeable feature 
of an enjoyable meeting was the obvious pride and 
pleasure felt by his colleagues and fellow townspeople 
in the circumstance that their honoured friend and 
leader Dr. W. G. Willoughby should be the first full- 
time medical officer of health to hold office as President 
of the British Medical Association. 

The attractions of Eastbourne as a_ well-ordered 
health resort, and the fact that many members had 
been unable to travel to Winnipeg last year, assured 
a good and very appreciative attendance, including 
delegates from Branches and Divisions in distant parts 
of the Empire. It was a matter for real regret by 
everyone that Professor Harvey Smith could not under- 
take the long journey from Canada and install his 
successor in the presidential chair. We have already 
begun publication of detailed reports of the medico- 
political and other professional work of the Annual 
Meeting ; here it will suffice to say that many valuable 
communications were made, and that, through the 
accounts printed widely in the newspapers, much public 
attention was focused on the debates in the Repre- 
sentative Body and afterwards on the less technical 
papers discussed in the fourteen Sections. Taken as 
a whole, the clinical and scientific topics chosen for 
discussion this year were of more than usual interest 
from the point of view of general therapy and diagnosis. 
Several of the introductory papers are published in 
full to-day in our opening pages ; the others will follow 
week by week until the end of the year. It was a 
great convenience to those wishing to make the best 
use of their time that all but a few of the largest Sections 
held their meetings under one roof in the class-rooms 


exhibition of drugs and appliances at Devonshire Park ; 
and that the Pathological Museum, with its instructive 
collection of specimens bearing on the work of the 








Sections, was housed little more than a quarter of a 
mile away at the Technical Institute. 

No previous Annual Meeting has been better served 
in the matter of street signs and other aids to locomotion, 
and for its effective help in this and other ways a word 


of thanks is due to the Automobile Association. But 
the organization throughout was admirable. All con- 


tingencies had been foreseen and provided for by the 
local Executive ; the quiet, unhurried efficiency of the 
staff work must have been plain to everyone except per- 
haps to the sort of person (rare, we hope, among doctors 
and their families) who takes such things for granted. 
Where, as at Eastbourne, a considerable number of men 
and women worked together as a team, it seems in- 
vidious to pick out two or three for mention, but the 
Honorary Local General Secretary, Dr. P. W. Mathew, 
bore so large a part of the burden before and during 
the event that his name must be printed here in grateful 
recognition, and with it that of his deputy, Dr. H. G. 
Estcourt. Special acknowledgement should be made 
also to the Mayor, Licut.-Colonel R. V. Gwynne, both 
for what he did in his official capacity on many 
occasions, and for his personal share in entertaining 
visitors. The Annual Meeting of 1931 will long be re- 
membered for its entertainments (in particular for the 
delightful functions at Devonshire Park and at Folking- 
ton Manor, where the Mayor and Corporation acted as 
hosts), and for the number and variety of well-planned 
excursions to places of interest in the county of Sussex. 
It is right that this side of the proceedings should be 
brought out in a brief general review, because while 
the political and scientific business is fully reported, 
the social activities, which mean so much to the success 
of a large conference of this nature, cannot claim record 
in the same detail. 

It was evident to all who took part in the Annual 
Meeting of 1931 that Eastbourne welcomed with both 
hands the opportunity to act as host to the British 
Medical Association. The Association had never met 
there before, and in the nature of things it must be 
many years before it pays a second visit. The guests 
of Eastbourne are grateful for the material good things 
offered them in abundance last week by Dr. Willoughby 
and his colleagues, and they appreciate even more that 
intangible grace which is the soul of true hospitality. 








THE OUTLOOK OF INDUSTRIAL 
MEDICINE 
The thoughtful and suggestive paper with which Dr. 
L. P. Lockhart opened the discussion in the Section of 
Public Health at Eastbourne, and which we print this 
week, cannot fail to have impressed all who heard it, 
and is so important that the attention of our readers 
may well be specially directed to it. The title, 
‘‘ Industrial problems from the standpoint of general 
practice,’’ scarcely does justice to the fullness of its 
content, the freshness of its outlook, and the far- 
reaching effects of its conclusions. It should be of 
special interest to general practitioners. In his Presi- 
dential address to the Association Dr. Willoughby 
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pointed out that the very office of public health medical 
officer was one of the developments rendered possible 
only by the general advance in the science and art of 
medicine, and that the work of the general practitioner 
in the sphere of preventive medicine was ever becoming 
more important and extensive. So Dr. Lockhart, 
regarding industrial medicine as something much wider 
than the mere problem of occupational disease, declares 
that ‘‘ the day of the general practitioner is not waning 
but only dawning. In his hands lies the ultimate 
responsibility for co-operating with the public health 
services in extending the boundaries of their mutual 
spheres in order to produce the harmonious integration 
of those mental, physical, and spiritual factors whose 
combination forms the only possible basis for intellectual 
growth and adaptive development. This constitutes 
a field of study of supreme importance to the general 
practitioner.”’ 

Dr. Lockhart’s main thesis, cursorily summarized, is 
that the industrialization of Western civilization is so 
recent and has been so rapid that man is very 
imperfectly adjusted to his new environment, that 
‘“ racial memory dies hard, and in our modern world 
there are countless relics of primitive magic—charms 
and taboos—which have no claim in reason, but which 
exert their influence through the operation of inherited 
feeling states. The fear of Nature as an instrument of 
divine wrath has been replaced by a new fear—that 
of the complex mechanism of modern life which crushes 
remorselessly those who fail to pay it homage.’’ This 
leads to ‘‘ neurosis, warped judgement, loss of indi- 
viduality, and to a tendency to clutch fearfully at the 
status quo as it slips inevitably from our grasp.’’ We 
have survived the first effects of industrialism on the 
physical environment—congestion, slums, and all that 
follows in their train—and the explanation of the present 
unsatisfactory state of the public health and of the 
increased sickness of recent years is largely psychogenic, 
revealing a state of mind which is widespread and pro- 
ductive of a great amount of incapacity. ‘‘ The vast 
machine of modern life is at times a terrifying thing. 
In the face of such forces as unemployment, mechanical 
displacement of labour, the competition of girls with 
men and their success in handling machines and 
executing small repetitive processes at lower cost, the 
economic difficulties of the home and resulting problems 
of sexual adjustment, there is a tendency for many to 
develop a feeling of inadequacy to life which is lable 
to be rationalized in consciousness as illness rather than 
to be acknowledged frankly for what it is—namely, a 
fear of the unknown and the intangible. . . . In industry 
compensation for accident and disease is being sought 
as an end in itself rather than as a means towards 
restored function.’’ Seen thus against the background 
of modern industrial civilization, with the vast un- 
certainties and seemingly inexorable power of its daily 
movements, there seem to be two outstanding reactions 
of the mind—fear, and a sense of inferiority. With the 
appearance of a wholly novel set of anxiety problems, 
Ignorance has been 
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exposed and theological dogma is collapsing. The 
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education of the young is as yet often misdirected, anq 
‘ that natural intimate and personal religious experienc, 
which is a supreme and vital human necessity ”’ is in 
large numbers of men and women not realized or 
developed. 

Few will dissent from Dr. Lockhart’s conclusion that 
at least a prima facie case has been made out for 
reviewing the whole situation afresh from a psycho. 
logical standpoint, and that ‘‘ if we wish to hold our 
own in the modern industrial world we must do some. 
thing about it, not only effectively, but at once.” } 
cannot be denied that full health is at least as mu 
a mental as a physical matter, and that incapacity or 
otherwise may depend very largely upon the spiritual 
outlook. It has been emphasized in our columns tha 
health and education are but different aspects of one 
subject, and that medical practice is not a thing by 
itself, apart, but may be regarded as one social service 
among many others with which it is increasingly bound 
up. Dr. Lockhart reinforces this point. Believing that 
‘ the burden of sickness, which is not only causing vast 
loss of time and money by actual absence, but which 
is sapping the general vitality of a far greater number 
than those who actually go sick, is in the main a psycho. 
logical problem,’’ he maintains that “‘ it is necessary 
for us all, whether we consciously practise psycho- 
therapy or not, to grasp the essential workings of the 
mind which modern research has unfolded.’’ He points 
out how much can be done by a progressive Church 
and an enlightened scheme of education, and _ presses 
for the co-operation of the general practitioner. The 
industrial clinic, he says, either in a large factory or in 
a group of smaller ones, can be a very important link 
in the chain of public health work, but it can only 
serve its true purpose by collaboration with general 
practitioners and educationists. He believes that the 
future of public health lies as much in the hands of 
general practitioners as in those of medical officers. 
“For this purpose both must study industrialism and 
human psychology—not so much to practise psycho- 
therapy, but to understand why men act and react as 
they do.”’ It is probable that in ordinary medical 
practice, perhaps especially in hospital practice, too 
little regard is paid to the psychological aspect of illness. 
This aspect may explain much that seems mysterious 
in the recent increase in sickness claims, and it is well 
that Dr. Lockhart should so emphatically have insisted 
on its importance. 
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CANCER DIAGNOSIS BY SPECTRO-PHOTOMETRY 
Dr. S. G. T. Bendien of Zeist, Holland, claims to have 
elaborated a laboratory method for the diagnosis of 
carcinoma, and a representative of the British Empire 
Cancer Campaign (Dr. Alfred Piney, secretary of its 
Investigation Committee) has personally begun an it 
vestigation of this matter. Dr. Piney travelled to 
Holland with thirty-eight tubes of blood serum which 
had been collected by an independent physician from 
patients suffering from certain diseases such as cancef, 
diabetes, and rheumatism ; with them were some speck 





mens of serum from normal persons to serve as control. 
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ul This physician had prepared a list of the diagnoses, group 12 per cent. less, the number was 10,382—an : 
hich was placed in a sealed envelope. Dr. Bendien | increase of 49 per cent. A comparison of other age 

i: a able to examine only twenty-one of the specimens, | groups with the above is interesting. In 1907, for t 


fve of which he diagnosed as being the serums of | example, 7,728 males between the ages of 16 and 21 
atients suffering from carcinoma. When his diagnoses | were convicted, and in 1929 the number was 9,209. 
were compared with those in the sealed envelope they | The total and relative numbers for the age groups 30-40, ; 
that re found to correspond. In one instance he made | 40-50, and over 60 were actually smaller in 1929 than 
fx} * tentative diagnosis of carcinoma ; this patient was | in 1907. In the juvenile class the crime which attracted 
cho. : man on whom prostatectomy had been performed, | most offenders was shop-breaking, and in the same class 
Ou yt unfortunately no histological report was available. | of boys under 16 there were two and a half times as 
me- It appears that Bendien’s technique consists of two | many sexual offences in 1929 as in 1907. What has 
It f parts. The first is a flocculation method in which the | been the cause of this increase in juvenile crime? 
uch | serum is precipitated with various mixtures of acetic | According to the statistics, which show an exemplary 
yor | acid and sodium vanadate ; the precipitate is dissolved decrease in crime in men over the age of 30, it would 
itual | in 2. per cent. sodium bicarbonate solution, which is | not appear to be due to boys imitating their fathers, 
that | submitted to spectro-photometric examination. From | or, for that matter, their mothers, as there has been an 
4 series of spectrograms the extinction coefficients are | unequivocal decrease in crime among mature adult 


itt ot tecedst a 


bs) obtained, and it is on the basis of the curve so plotted | women in the twenty-two years from 1907 to 1929. 

by that the diagnosis is made.’ Dr. Bendien’s view is | ‘‘This fall,’’ the present report states, ‘‘ confirms the 
ie: that cancer is a local disease which can develop only view that in spite of woman’s increased activities the i 
yund 


if a specific abnormality of the serum is present. He | total volume of crime among women has not increased.”’ 
that | has expressed the hope that it may be possible to | Would not the substitution of because for in spite of 
vast | ¢laborate a therapeutic method capable of causing such | represent the true state of affairs? The great rise in 
hich § abnormal serums to become normal, and thus unsuitable | the number of juvenile offenders during the years 
nbet } for the growth of carcinoma. He is not satisfied yet | 1914-18 is reasonably attributed to the intermittence 
cho. | that he can obtain an accurate diagnosis in every case | of parental control under war conditions. ‘‘ It does, 
sary of carcinoma, but he claims that a positive reaction | however, appear,’’ the report continues, ‘‘ that during 
cho. | is never seen in cases of any other disease. A matter the last few years there has been an increase in 
F the | of.very considerable interest is the fact that Dr. Bendien | juvenile crime, and it remains to see whether some 
has been unable to discover any specific characters in | factor, operating decisively since the war, has gone 


a the serum of cases of sarcoma. The British Empire | to increase the juvenile crime rate.’’ This factor Mr. 
-“ Cancer Campaign, while agreeing that a definite | Arthur Locke, who prepared the introduction to the 
“ss J advance in the diagnosis of cancer appears to have | report, considers to be industrial depression. There are 
te been made, issues the very necessary warning that some | a few points, however, which appear to us to indicate 
or in 


: time must elapse before the full value of the method | that this is by no means the whole truth. During the 
link | (an be ascertained. A careful investigation is being | general strike in 1926, for example, the greatest rise in 


only } started immediately at the Cancer Hospital, London. the crime rate was in persons over the age of 16. Of 
neral tse these, the greatest percentage rise (75 per cent.) was in 
t the the age group 16-21, a group which, as the report 
ds of JUVENILE CRIME points out, constituted the juvenile group of the war 


icers, | Zhe Home Office Report on criminal statistics for | years. So that during one of the greatest industrial 
and | England and Wales in 1929° embodies an interesting | crises of the post-war period the main increase in crime. 
a introduction in which, among other things, an attempt was in the age groups over 16. The children aged 15 
) has been made to determine the factors underlying the | jn 1929, the year under consideration, were born in 
ie ® | increase in certain crimes. In 1929 the number of 1913-14, and so passed the most impressionable years 
sdical indictable offences known to the police was 134,581, of their lives during the war. In the early part of 1918 
or 4,112 more than in 1928, the incidence per million the first epidemic of encephalitis lethargica made its 
Iness. | population having risen from 3,305 to 3,398. This appearance in Great Britain, and between 1919 and 1925 
rious } rise is continuous with similar rises that have occurred | there were 12,054 notifications of this disease. Cases 
; well | since the war. There was a marked decrease in the wrongly diagnosed as influenza, etc., especially at the 
sisted ' number of persons over 16 charged with indictable | beginning, constitute an undetermined number. It is 
offences during the years 1914-18 ; after the armistice | well known to what extent behaviour disorders occur in 
the figures went up again, but have now fallen to the | children as a sequel of encephalitis lethargica, and this 
pre-war level. The number of juveniles charged, how- | is now recognized by magistrates ; but how many 
RY | ever, was doubled during the war, fell directly after | juvenile criminals are examined by doctors specially 
have | its close, and has recently tended to rise. The introduc- qualified in neurology or psychology, or in both? We 
sis of f tion of the Probation of Offenders Act has swelled the suggest, then, that the inclusion of the four war years 
mpire numbers of those juveniles, dealt with in the juvenile in those first most impressionable seven years of child- 
of its} courts, whom magistrates in 1907 were reluctant to con- | hood, and the after-effects of encephalitis lethargica, 
in in-f Vict. But, even allowing for this, the figures are startling. | are two factors which must be taken into consideration 
ed tof In 1907 the number of boys under 16 convicted was |} jn any study of juvenile criminality. An interesting 


which} 6,956 ; in 1929, with a male population in this age | comparison between the crime incidence in the North 
from * Bendien, 3, G. T.: Spezifische Verdnderungen des Blutserums. and South of England shows a definite increase in the 
uncer, oer Fischer. 1981. ; nae = North, where the industrial depression is most severe. 

: “Criminal Statistics: England < Wales, 1929. L >: H.M. . 
speci- ee tae ten. Ce ok por ms ondon: HM. | On the other hand, in the South there has been a 
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growing tendency among men of the age group 21-30 
‘“to commit crimes of adventurous lawlessness and 
violence.’’ More people attempt to commit suicide. 
In 1921 the number was 1,380 ; in 1929 it had risen to 
3,094. Taking all things into consideration Mr. Locke 
concludes that ‘‘ the general outlook appears to be not 
unfavourable.’’ 

INTERNATIONAL UNION AGAINST TUBERCULOSIS 
The annual meeting of the council of the International 
Union against Tuberculosis, whose chairman is Professor 
Frélich (Norway), was held in Paris on July 9th, when 
delegates from seventeen countries attended. It was 
decided that the next conference of the Union would 
be held at The Hague from September 6th to 9th, 1932, 
and that the three following subjects, selected from a 
list of questions submitted by the various countries 
belonging to the Union, would be inscribed on the 
agenda. Biological subject: ‘‘ The relationship between 
allergy and immunity ”’ ; the opening report will be 
read by a person to be designated later. Clinical sub- 
ject: ‘‘ Gold therapy,’’ opening report by Professor 
Sayé (Barcelona). Social subject: ‘‘ After-care schemes 
for the tuberculous,’’ opening report by Dr. B. H. Vos 
(Hellendoorn). According to the method adopted at 
the Oslo conference, ten speakers, chosen from different 
countries, will be designated to open the discussion on 
each of the three main subjects. The scientific session 
was held at the Pasteur Institute, in the new tuberculosis 
laboratories, which the members of the council visited 
under the guidance of Professor Calmette. The meeting 
was devoted to the report of Dr. Soper (United States) 
on ‘‘ A standard anti-tuberculosis plan,’’ read in his 
absence by Professor Opie. Professor Valtis (Greece) 
then explained the steps taken in regard to the anti- 
tuberculosis campaign in his country. These reports 
were followed by a discussion in which Professor Léon 
Bernard, secretary general of the: Union, Professor Knud 
Faber (Denmark), Colonel Rudzki (Poland), and others 
took part. On the same evening the members of the 
council dined at the Indo-Chinese pavilion in the 
Colonial Exhibition, where they were the guests of the 
French National Committee for the Campaign against 
Tuberculosis. M. Blaisot, Minister of Public Health, 
attended, and in the name of the French Government 
gave an address of welcome to the members of the 
council. 


EDWARD JENNER AND OTHER NATURALIST- 
PHYSICIANS 


At the Cambridge meeting of the British Medical 
Association in 1880 Sir Michael Foster, in his address 
on physiology, showed that all distinctions between it 
and pathology were fictitious, and illustrated this thesis 
by inquiring what would be said of the kindred science 
of meteorology if it were divided into separate sciences 
of fine and foul weather! Sir William Gairdner took 
‘‘ The physician as naturalist ’’ as the title for his intro- 
ductory address to the medical students of Glasgow in 
1882, and quite recently Dr. J. A. Ryle spoke to the 
Cambridge University Medical Society on the same 
attractive subject. Of the broad-minded attitude which 
regards medicine as human biology and_ encourages 
medical men to be students of nature there have been 
many exponents in the past, and of these Edward 
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Jenner, whose Note-Book,' now in the possession of th 
Royal College of Physiciaris of London, and publishe 
with an introduction by Dr. F. Dawtrey Drewitt, 
an outstanding example. It is doubtful if Jenner coy 
have a more sympathetic and suitable interpreter thay 
the author of the charmingly written Romance of th 
Apothecaries Garden in Chelsea, now deservedly jn g 
third edition, who has undertaken this labour of Joye 
at the request of Sir John Rose Bradford whe 
President of the Royal College of Physicians of London, 
As an ornithologist-physician Dr. Dawtrey Drewitt hag 
given an account, at once authoritative and intriguing 
of the immoral habits of the mether cuckoo and he 
offspring, and it does not demand much stretch of 
imagination to recognize the personal touch in the 
following paragraph : 

““Very many years ago—probably it is so now—if, 
boy at Winchester, during the months of May and June, 
put on his football dress, and waded up to his waig 
among the reed-beds in the River Itchen, he could always 
find reed-warblers’ nests suspended in the reeds, and con. 
taining cuckoo’s eggs. In colour and markings their 
resemblance to the other eggs in the nest was striking.” 


In the reference to Jenner’s observations on the order 
in which birds begin their morning songs the com. 
mentator cheers the reader by the kindly message that 
“the early-morning-wakefulness of advanced age dos 
not trouble the old naturalist.’’ Jenner’s Note-Book 
from 1787 to 1806 records a number of experiments on 
exchanging eggs in the nests of different birds, describe 
necropsies on birds, including the cuckoo, and observ. 
tions on the incidence of hydatids. The history and 
description of this manuscript note-book, now printed 
for the first time, are provided by A. C., initials which 
happen to be the same as those of the Harveiar 
Librarian of the Royal College of Physicians of London, 


THE PROPHYLAXIS OF LEPROSY 
In the first general report of the Leprosy Commission 
of the League of Nations Health Organization Dr, 
Burnet, the secretary, summarizes the conclusions 
reached after several years’ investigation of this problem 
in both the Eastern and Western Hemispheres. _ In the 
light of recent advances made as the result of the 
improved treatment of leprosy, it is now possible to lay 
down general lines of prophylaxis, subject to modifica- 
tions according to local conditions in different countries. 
The new outlook on this ancient problem is emphasized 
by the subject of ‘‘ treatment ’’ being first dealt with 
as ‘‘ the most important line of attack, in addition to 
that by isolation,’’ which was for many centuries the 
only prophylactic measure, but one which may now 
be gradually made less rigorous. The removal d 
debilitating diseases, a diet rich in vitamins, and 
exercise, are also necessary. The use of ethyl estes 
and soaps of chaulmoogra oils is declared to be the 
chief method of special treatment, although further 
technical studies in this matter are required. The 
serious drawback of isolation is that it promotes col 


in the Possession of the 
With an introduction m@ 
Dawtrey Drewitt, M.D, 
University Press. 1981, 


1 The Note-Book of Edward Jenner, 
Royal College of Physicians of London. 
Jenner's Work as a Naturalist by F. 
F.R.C.P. London: — Milford, 
(3s. 6d. net.) 

* League of Nations Health Organization. The Principles of the 
Prophylaxis “of Leprosy. First General Report of the Leprost 
Commission. Geneva, April, 1931. London: G. Allen and Unwin. 64) 
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ceal 


treatment ; this should be overcome by applying it only | 


to those which are infectious, and by permitting early 


uninfective cases to be treated as out-patients at | 
dermatological clinics when numbers are small, or, when | 
To ensure this, all | 


creat, at special leprosy clinics. 


ment of cases, with delay in the all-important early | 


| 
| 
| 


medical students, medical practitioners, and health | 


officers in leprous countries should have special courses 
of instruction in the modern treatment of leprosy ; and 
every such country should have at least one centre for 
the clinical and scientific study and teaching of leprosy, 
and for the organization of propaganda to combat 
“indifference ’’ to the disease on the one hand, and 











that ‘‘ there is no reliable system of prophylaxis with- 
out treatment, and it is generally accepted that the 
earlier the treatment is instituted the better will be the 
results.”’ 


MEDICAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 
By an Order of the Committee of Privy Council, made 
after consultation with the Medical Research Council 
and with the President of the Royal Society, the Right 
Hon. Lord Dawson of Penn, G.C.V.O., President of 


| the Royal College of Physicians, and Extra-Physician 


“blind panic’’ on the other, and “‘ to bring home to the | 


people that leprosy, though contagious, is a remediable 
disease, resembling tuberculosis in this respect.’’ Un- 


infective patients may require to be provided for in | 
special colonies, and all discharged and apparently | 
recovered patients should be kept under surveillance | 
and periodically re-examined. The children of lepers | 
should be removed from their parents as soon as possible | 


after birth, especially when born in leper institutions, 
where marriages and the propagation of children should 
be discouraged in every way possible. School children 


in leprous countries should be examined for symptoms | 


and removed for treatment in the earliest stage of the 
disease. These propositions will receive general endorse- 
ment by modern leprologists, as will the conclusion 





to the London Hospital, and Dr. Edward Mellanby, 
F.R.S., Professor of Pharmacology in the University 
of Sheffield, are appointed members of the Medical 
Research Council in succession to Professor T. R. 
Elliott, F.R.S., and Professor J. B. Leathes, F.R.S., 
who retire in rotation on September 30th. 


DEATH OF LORD KNUTSFORD 

We have to announce with deep regret that Viscount 
Knutsford, chairman of the London Hospital and of 
the Research Defence Society, died suddenly on the 
evening of Monday, July 27th, within the walls of the 
great hospital which he served for many years with 
such conspicuous ability and devotion. He had been 
ill for several weeks, and lately underwent a severe 
operation. We hope to publish a memoir next week. 





ANNUAL MEETING NOTES 


RECOGNITION OF DR. COX’S SERVICES 


The first meeting of the general committee, called together | 


on the initiative of Dr. E. R. Fothergili of Hove to con- 
duct the project for recognition of the services of the 
retiring Medical Secretary (Dr. Alfred Cox), was held at 
Eastbourne after the close of the session of the Annual 
Representative Meeting on Saturday, July 18th. The 
members of the general committee already number over 
140, and the oversea members’ list is incomplete. There 
was a very large attendance at the meeting. Dr. H. G. 
Dain (Birmingham) was elected temporary chairman. 
Dr. Fothergill said that he had received a large number 
of letters, all of them approving the proposal, and some 
containing practical suggestions. Discussion first took 
place on the election of chairman of the general com- 
mittee. The first name proposed was Sir Robert Bolam, 
who said, however, that while nothing would give him 
greater pleasure than to support the movement in every 
way possible, he felt there was a distinct advantage in 
appointing as chairman someone outside the official circle 
of the Association, and who could be said to represent 
the profession at large. Dr. Brackenbury 
Hawthorne spoke to the same effect. 


tion of chairman of the general committee, which would 
carry with it membership ex officio of the executive 
presently to be appointed. Certain proposals as to the 
form of recognition were then brought forward by Dr. 
Fothergill on the basis of opinions which he had collected 
in correspondence. 


It was agreed, after a brief discussion, that a fund be 
formed to provide the British Medical Association with a | 


painting in oils of Dr. Alfred Cox, to provide Dr. Cox 
himself with a cheque, and, if he desired it, with a copy 
of the painting ; that steps be taken to engage an artist 
of the first rank ; and that arrangements be made whereby 





and Dr. | 
Eventually it was | 
proposed and unanimously agreed to that Sir Humphry | 


Rolleston be approached with a view to taking the posi- | Dr. Arnold 





medical bodies and members of the medical profession 
would be enabled to purchase, if so desired, an engraved 
copy or photogravure of the painting, which should be 
autographed by the sitter. The amount of the sub- 
scriptions to be expected from each member was then 
discussed. After Dr. Brackenbury and others had stated 
that the recipient would almost certainly appreciate 
a large number of small personal subscriptions, rather 
than large amounts of a less personal character, it was 
agreed that directly and through the medical press an 
appeal should be made to members of the British Medical 
Association for subscriptions not exceeding ten shillings 
per member, and that while accepting subscriptions from 
medical societies, local medical and panel committees, 
and non-members of the Association, no direct appeal 
be made to such. It was also agreed that the names and 
addresses of subscribers to the fund should be entered in 
a book for presentation to Dr. Cox. The meeting then 
proceeded to the appointment of the nucleus of an 
executive committee, and the following names were 
agreed to: 

Chairman, Sir Ewen Maclean. 

Treasurer, Mr. Bishop Harman. 

Honorary Secretary, Dr. E. R. Fothergill. 

Members, Dr. Brackenbury, Dr. Dain, Dr. C. O. Hawthorne, 
Lyndon, Dr. Christine Murrell, Sir StClair 
Thomson, and Dr. W. G. Willoughby. 

It was agreed that these should have power to co-opt 
others, and it was announced that the first meeting of the 
executive would be held the following evening, to begin 
to take steps to carry into effect the above recommenda- 
tions, and to take such action as might be necessary to 
complete the proposal at the time of the Centenary 
Meeting. The meeting accorded a hearty vote of thanks 
to Dr. Fothergill for his action in the matter. For Sir 
Ewen Maclean’s statement on this subject at the close 
of the Annual Representative Meeting, and the discussion 
thereon, see the Supplement this week (p. 116). 
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POPULAR LECTURE: DISEASES OF ANIMALS 
TRANSMISSIBLE TO MAN 
The final event of the Annual Meeting week was the 
Popular Lecture, which was delivered in the Town Hall, 
Eastbourne, on the evening of July 24th, by Professor 
F. T. G. Hobday, Principal and Dean of the Royal 
Veterinary College. The chair was taken by Dr. W. G. 
Willoughby, President of the Association, and there was 
a large audience, which almost filled the assembly room. 

Professor Hobday said that there were at least two very 
obvious reasons why those who owned, or associated with, 
animals should keep them as far as possible in good 
health. The first was for the sake of the animal itself, 
on both sentimental and economic grounds, and the 
second was on the ground of public health, in view of the 
transmissibility of certain animal diseases to man.  Pre- 
vention was always better than cure, and as many of 
these diseases could be prevented, to be forewarned was 
to be forearmed. This :subject was of importance not 
only to the agriculturist who dealt in live-stock, but also 
to the townsman who kept domestic animals as_ pets. 
One recent illustration was afforded by the outbreak of 
psittacosis, a disease derived from parrots, from which 
a number of human beings had died, with the result that 
not only had a large number of parrots in England been 
destroyed, but cargoes of the birds from South America 
were still forbidden to enter the country. That was only 
one example of the necessity for interchange of expe- 
rience between practitioners of human and _ veterinary 
medicine. It often happened that the veterinary practi- 
tioner was asked to state the extent of the risk run by 
children when the domestic dog or cat became ill, or 
when there was some contagion which made it advisable 
to isolate the animal. 

The lecturer, whose remarks were illustrated by lantern 
slides and by a cinematograph film, put aside the large 
field concerned with tropical disease, and concentrated 
on diseases of the horse, cow, dog, and cat. From the 
horse, he said, sundry diseases might be contracted, the 
chief of which were glanders, mange, and ringworm. 
Glanders had now disappeared from Great Britain, having 
been stamped out entirely by the measures taken under 
the Contagious Diseases of Animals Act, administered 
by the Veterinary Department of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture. Only twenty years ago some 1,800 horses in London 
alone were slaughtered on account of this disease, and 
eight or nine persons died annually from glanders con- 
tracted from the animal. In the South African war many 
thousands of animals had to be destroyed on account of 
glanders, but in the European war, notwithstanding the 
great numbers of horses employed, glanders was com- 
pletely eradicated. This was due to the rigorous applica- 
tion of what was known as the mallein test for glandered 
horses, whereby it was possible to tell whether a horse had 
even a single nodule of the size of a pin-point. So effective 
was this test that when the war was over more than 
70,000 Army horses were sold to the British public, and 
vet no case of glanders was reported. Glanders, when it 
reached the human subject, was one of the most fatal of 
illnesses. Formerly it was specially dreaded in cab and 
omnibus stables, but now, owing to the effective super- 
vision, it had disappeared from horses, and consequently 
from human beings also. Mange and ringworm in horses 
were also transmissible to man, and other animals which 
could pass ringworm on to the human subject were the 
cat, the rabbit, and the hedgehog. 

The next great problem of veterinary science was the 
presence of tuberculosis in the cow. That cattle suffered 
from tuberculosis was well known to all who had to do 


with animals on a farm. At the present moment there 
were about one million tuberculous cattle in England ; 
it must not be taken, of course, that these were all 
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with regard to which supervision was 
strict. New regulations compelled the owner of a 
cow having anything wrong with the udder to call jg 
a veterinary surgeon. Here, again, in bovine tuberculogi 
a most insidious condition, the necessity was illustrate, 
for close co-operation between human and_ veter; 
medicine. America was far ahead of us in measures for 
dealing with bovine tuberculosis, and in very many 
districts of the United States there were herds Suarantee 
free from the condition. It might be asked why tube, 
culosis was not eradicated here by destroying all cat, 
suffering from the disease, but to destroy a million tube. 
culous beasts would mean an immediate shortage of beef 
and milk, and the problem was not quite as simple 4 
it might at first appear. There were, however, numero 
herds in this country which were free from the diseage 
If hospitals, general practitioners, and housewives would 
unite in demanding that milk must be guaranteed tuberge. 
free, it would greatly accelerate matters. The milk Sup. 
plied to households should be of Grade A (T.-T.) quality 
—that is to say, free from tuberculosis. The mere fact 
that it was Grade A was not a sufficient guarantee, Jy 
other countries, notably Germany and Russia, all meg 
went to the public abattoirs, but in England  thep 
remained a certain number of private slaughterhouse, 
and some of these were not as strictly supervised as th 
ought to be. If we were not a people who cooked oy 
meat to the extent we did, tuberculosis would be much 
more widely contracted from eating tuberculous meat, 

Anthrax, foot-and-mouth disease, and cow-pox als 
could be transmitted from cattle to man. Anthrax wa 
a very serious condition. In Bradford and other centres 
where wool from other countries was handled, disinfection 
was insisted upon. If once anthrax were eradicated from 
the animal, its eradication from man would follow, for 
it always originated from an animal or an animal product, 
The prevalence of foot-and-mouth disease had led toa 
good deal of misleading and unjust criticism in the public 
press of the veterinary advisers to the Ministry. Although 
the cost of dealing with outbreaks of foot-and-mouth 
disease amounted to a very considerable sum, it wasa 
mere flea-bite compared with what might have been, and 
with what in fact was, the cost in other countries, notably 
Holland, Germany, Belgium, and Denmark. There no 
only was the cost very much greater than here, but they 
never seemed to get any nearer to exemption. Professor 
Hobday produced a table showing that in England last 
year there were only eight outbreaks of foot-and-mouth 
disease (seven in September and one in November, 
whereas in Germany and Holland as many as 5,000 out 
breaks were recorded in a single month. 

Turning to the dog and cat, he said that rabies was 
by far the most dreaded of all the diseases to which 
the dog was subject, and both the medical profession and 
the general public had reason to be grateful to the 
veterinary surgeon because this disease had been erad: 
cated and prevented from readmission into this country. 
The measures taken involved some days in quarantine 
for the animal, but that was surely better than to allow 
the possibility of the importation of animals which would 
spread the disease. Like glanders in the horse and rinder- 
pest in cattle, which formerly cost this country great sums, 
rabies in the dog and cat had disappeared, and as long 
as the veterinary experts of the Ministry were allowed to 
carry out their duty in this regard, so long would the 
practitioner be able to tell a patient who had been bitten 
by a dog or cat that he need have no fear of this terrible 
consequence. A discase which was transmissible from the 
dog or cat to man was follicular mange. If one fondled 
a dog or cat suffering from this ‘‘ itchy ’’ condition, the 
parasite of mange might transfer itself, and although 
something prevented it from breeding in the human host, 
it would live out its life-cycle under the skin, perhaps fot 
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about forty days, so that discomfort would persist for 
that time, apart from the possibility of fresh infection 


from the same source. In Egypt mange was frequently 
caught by attendants on camels. He mentioned one case 
in which the attendants, the night being cold, covered 
themselves with the camel cloths, and suffered a severe 
infection with follicular mange. In conclusion, the lecturer 
said that there were a number of other diseases in animals 
which, although not recognized as definitely contagious, 
had their interest from the point of view of the public 
health service. Cancer, for example, was recognizable in 
horses, dogs, cats, birds, and even in fish, and it had 
often happened that theories on which research workers 
had proceeded on the basis of observation upon human 
beings alone had been proved to be erroneous when 
comparative medicine was studied. 
THE OFFICIAL RELIGIOUS SERVICE 

The religious service at St. Saviour’s Church, Eastbourne, 
on the afternoon of Tuesday, July 21st, was preceded by 
a brief ceremony at the war memorial, whither the 
members went in procession, wearing their academic 
gowns, and preceded by the symbolic staff. The Mayor 
and Town Council headed the procession, which included 
also the Bishop of Chichester and clergy. A wreath was 
deposited at the foot of the memorial by Dr. Willoughby, 
the President, and after prayer the ‘“‘ Last Post’’ and 
“ Réveillé ’’ were sounded, and the procession returned 
to the church, where a brief but impressive service was 
held. The Lesson, from the Wisdom of Solomon, was 
read by the President, Dr. Willoughby. It was followed 
by Charles Kingsley’s hymn, ‘‘ From Thee all skill and 
science flow,’’ after which the sermon was preached by 
the Bishop of Chichester. Dr. Bell based his sermon on a 
passage taken from the Lesson: ‘‘ All things that are 
either secret or manifest I learned, for she (Wisdom) that 
is the artificer of all things taught me.’’ Wisdom, he 
said, was, to begin with, learning, for it could hardly 
be said to exist without a knowledge of the facts. The 
knowledge of the physician was certainly intended in 
the catalogue of that which the wise man knows, for the 





wise man, in this old Wisdom of Solomon, had ‘ an 
unerring knowledge of the things that are... the 


natures of living creatures and the ragings of wild beasts, 
the violences of winds and the thoughts of men, the 
diversities of plants and the virtues of roots.’’ But 
wisdom for the physician, the Bishop continued, was not 
only the learning of facts, which might by themselves 
be of little use ; wisdom was the possession of the prin- 
ciples behind the facts and governing the facts, and an 
insight into the constitution of man’s body. The good 
physician in all his work was governed by law. He pro- 
ceeded according to the laws of science—and wisdom 
was science. ‘‘ Physicians are like kings,’’ said Duke 
Ferdinand in’ Webster’s play, ‘‘ they brook no contra- 
diction.’” Those of them who were patients appreciated 
the truth of that remark, but the patient assented 
to the doctor’s direction because he knew that the doctor 
himself was under authority—the authority of the laws 
of science and the laws of nature which, like kings, 
brooked no contradiction. To obey these laws, whether 
in general practice, in the consulting room, in the hos- 
pital, as medical officer of health, or as a research worker, 
was to be the servant of wisdom ; to disobey them, or to 
forget their application to a particular condition, was 
not only to do injury to the patient’s life, but to sin 
against wisdom. There was, however, a further aspect of 
this service of wisdom which the ancient writer held to be 
the deepest of all. Wisdom, he said, was “‘ the breath of 
the power of God, the unspotted mirror of the work of 
God, and the image of His goodness.’’ To be a servant of 
wisdom, therefore, from this deepest point of view, was 





— 


to be a worshipper of God, even as it were a living being 
through which the breath ‘of the power of God was 
breathed. Wisdom was thus to be linked up with the 
source of life itself. It was dangerous for a layman, 
continued the Bishop, to attempt even a humble excursion 
into scientific fields, but he hoped that without undue 
rashness he might suggest that ‘some little light was 
thrown on what he was trying to set forth by the words 
of William Harvey, in his treatise on the motion of the 
heart, in which he compared the heart to the sun, which 
might be designated the heart of the world, ‘“‘ the house- 
hold divinity which discharges its functions, nourishes, 
cherishes, quickens the whole body, and is indeed the 
foundation of life, the source of all action.’’ Substitute 
‘““ wisdom ’’ for “‘ the heart,’’ and apply it to the whole 
scheme of things, and his congregation would see the 
situation which he was trying to reveal. Men of science 
like ‘those he was addressing, just because of their 
acquaintance with the facts and their knowledge of the 
laws which governed the natural world, should find it far 
less difficult than ordinary folk to perceive wisdom to 
be the ‘‘ household divinity ’’ in the constitution of the 
universe, discharging those functions of which Harvey 
spoke. ‘‘I am moved to offer these reflections,’’ con- 
cluded the preacher, ‘‘ because it is surely well, in the 
midst of the Annual Meeting, necessarily taken up with 
questions of business and administration, including issues 
of a more controversial character, to let the mind rest for 
an hour on those deep truths on which all faithful 
practice is founded. You hold this service year by year, 
wherever you assemble, as an acknowledgement that in 
following your vocation you are servants and worshippers 
of the Almighty.’’ The service concluded with a collection 
taken for Association charities. 





THE LAPARO-TRACHELOTOMY FILM 


‘On the afternoon of Wednesday, July 22nd, a large 


gathering assembled at the Town Hall, Eastbourne, to 
witness a ‘‘ sound film ’’ illustrating the technique of the 
lower uterine segment Caesarean section. The operation 
was performed, and the explanatory talk in connexion 
with it was given by Dr. Joseph B. De Lee of the 
Chicago Lying-in Hospital. The film began with a 
description by Dr. De Lee of the indications for the opera- 
tion, and the surgical anatomy of the parts involved. He 
strongly recommended the employment of local infiltration 
anaesthesia, adding that he never used any other himself ; 
the sites for injecting and the method of making the 
injections were very clearly shown. A “ close-up ’’ view 
of the procedure in all its stages followed ; films of opera- 
tions on several different patients demonstrated particular 
forms of difficulty—for example, the technique required 
when the vertex or breech presented, or the presenting 
part had sunk well down into the pelvis. The film pro- 
vided a remarkably vivid illustration of the various stages 
of the operation ; its exhibition was due to the courtesy 
and enterprise of the Western Electric Company. After 
it had been shown there was an informal discussion, 
during which it was mentioned that there was in Chicago, 
in course of erection, a medical institute in which all the 
operating theatres and clinics would be equipped for the 
preparation of ‘‘ sound films,’’ with the special purpose 
of aiding post-graduate instruction. It was generally 
agreed that this kind of film offered extraordinary facili- 
ties for supplying to medical practitioners widespread 
instruction in medicine and surgery, even -if they could 
not spare time to attend regular post-graduate courses at 
recognized training centres. 


? 


The number of members who registered their attend- 
ance at the Annual Meeting this year was 1,163. This 
total does not include ladies accompanying members. 
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During the next few months there will be published in 
the British Medical Journal the opening papers com- 
municated to the Scientific Sections of the Annual 
Meeting at Eastbourne. The summaries of discussions 
in this and successive issues are intended to give 
members who were not present a general idea of the 
proceedings. 


SECTIONS OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY 
Wednesday, July 22nd 
TREATMENT SEPTICAEMIA 
A joint discussion on the treatment of septicaemia was 
held by the Sections of Medicine and Surgery, with Dr. 
i: A. YouNG, President of the Section of Medicine, in 
the chair. 

Sir Tuomas Horper, in opening the discussion, dealt 
first with the difficulties in defining septicaemia ; he ex- 
cluded those cases where the bacteriaemia was merely 
a temporary and not a fundamental factor, but pointed 
out that even in septicaemia the bacteria might leave 
the circulation or be undemonstrable by ordinary methods. 
The of septicaemia centred about the 
general infection of the body by the Streptococcus and 
Staphylococcus aureus. Reviewing the treatment cf 
septicaemia, he said that the carliest effort lay in the 
direction of expectant methods, which aimed at getting 
control of the disease rather than at ‘‘ curing ”’ it, and 
which should be exploited to the full and as early as 
possible. Institutional treatment far better than 
home treatment ; rest, fresh air, abundant water, sun, 
alkali and glucose to combat acidosis, haematinic drugs, 
nucleic acid and other leucocytic stimulants, and hydro- 
therapy were the chief constituents of the expectant 
method. Proper sleep and relief from pain must be 
secured. The arrival of immunology led to bacterio- 
therapy: first serum, then vaccines, sensitized vaccines, 


OF 


great problem 


was 


and immuno-transfusions. Bactericidal serums had been 
disappointing, but the advent of ‘‘ antitoxic serum ”’ 
offered hope. Antigen therapy had been more _ dis- 


appointing still, but sensitized vaccines, perhaps, still had 
their place. Immuno-transfusions, after ten of 
trial, had little left to their credit. Then came a swing 
back of the pendulum to chemotherapy. Chlorine deriva- 
tives were at first popular, but these gave way to aniline 
dyes and mercury. Mercurochrome now the most 
popular, but it had certain dangers—for example, a 
tendency to produce thrombosis and possible damage to 
the kidneys. Blood transfusions were useful at a later 
stage, but it was possible that some of the reputed 
benefits of this form of treatment might reallv be due 
to a form of ‘‘ protein shock.’’ Chemical shock he left 
to those who understood the teaching upon which it was 
based. With regard to surgery, he looked upon close 
co-operation between physician and surgeon as essential, 
especially in the earliest stages if the primary focus was 
known. In the later stages a thorough survey must be 
made almost daily for metastases ; these were to be dealt 
with preferably by aspiration. In general, the individual 
case must be studied ; expectant measures were to be 
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mobilized at the earliest moment ; and although all the 
therapeutic eggs must not be put in one basket, the 
patient must not be flogged with too many treatments. 
Professor D. P. D. Witkie (Edinburgh) divided cases 
of septicaemia into three groups. (1) Cases following 
accidental (especially punctured) wounds—here he asked 
for restraint in using the knife, for many lives had been 
lost by premature surgerv. Passive venous congestion 
by Bier’s method should be applied from the earliest 
moment, and anti-streptococcal serum should be given 
freely and early. (2) Following idiopathic infections— 
for example, osteomyelitis, or deep cellulitis. Here 
surgery might be imperative, because rigid walls pre- 
vented the deployment of natural resistant forces, and 
incision permitted expansion and the entry of protective 
elements. In general, he looked upon the administration 
of anti-streptococcal serum as of the first importance jn 
raising the patient’s powers of resistance. It must be 


given in the very earliest stages, before cellular damage 
had occurred, and must be given in adequate amount 
(60 c.cm. repeated dailv). Copious quantities of fluid 


must be given by mouth, by rectum, or subcutaneously 
if necessary. With the fluid, alkalis and glucose were 
to be given freely. Vaccines he had found of no value, 
and immuno-transfusion had only been followed by any 
benefit when the patient was weak and anaemic. (3) 
Cases following operation in infected areas, especially those 
on the bowel. In these cases it was his custom 
to immunize by giving vaccines of B. coli and strepto- 
coccus before operation, and injections of nucleic acid. 

Dr. R. A. O’Brien said that the serum of horses in- 
jected with Streptococcus viridans from cases of subacute 
endocarditis had not been effective. Reports on the use 
of antitoxin to Streptococcus haemolyticus varied from 
“dramatic cure ’’ to “no effect.’’ The observations of 
Okell and Parish explained this discrepancy. Toxin was 
lethal to rabbits, but antitoxin gave complete protection, 
and the rabbits survived in good health. Living cultures 
also killed rabbits, and antitoxin or anti-bacterial serum 
gave protection ; but in this case the protected rabbits 
a fortnight later suffered from arthritis and other meta- 
stases—in other words, the antitoxin neutralized the toxic 
attack of the streptococcus, but not the pyogenic attack. 
Antitoxin should therefore be given at once in the treat- 
ment of septicaemia, and in large doses intravenously. 
Clinical reports on the newer staphylococcus antitoxin 
were as vet few, but were highly encouraging. 

Sir WitttaM WHEELER (Dublin) said that when the 
primary focus could be found and adequately dealt with 
He emphasized the danger in 
too early intervention, and especially in certain situations, 
such as carbuncles about the lip. He also warned against 
the danger in operating on prostate cases which had 
been previously treated with radiotherapy. Prophylactic 
measures should include the exclusion of infection by 
carriers. When no focus could be found and blood culture 
was positive he put the greatest faith in anti-streptococeal 
serum. He had never observed any benefit from chemo- 
therapy, but stressed the need for quantities of fluid, 
with glucose and open-air treatment. 

Mr. N. E. Warerririp related a personal experience 
after a punctured wound, and spoke of the relief given 
by incision. 

Dr. R. Kerson Forp (London) pointed out that bae- 
teriaemia might be latent and pass into septicaemia, and 
that this would occur when a suitable area of tissue of 
lowered provided—for example,  tuber- 
culosis of bone, osteomyelitis. Successful treatment of 
the first manifest focus did not necessarily imply cure of 
blood infection. With regard to prevention, he had found 


lower 


the prognosis was good. 


resistance was 


dietetic measures with vitamins, as suggested by Mellanby, 
of great advantage. 
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Dr. SUTHERLAND gave his experience in treating a large 


cases 





ber of institutional namely, puerperal sep- 
“rein nd post-scarlatinal infection—and he strongly 
the use of the milder salts of arsenic—for 
metarsinobilol in very small doses—given intra- 





ticaemia a 
advocated 


mple : : 
Dest so that absorption was slow. Colonel 
TowNSEND (India) said that in dealing w ith large 


gumbers of cases in India he had found no benefit from 
the use of mercurochrome or intravenous acriflavine. 
Dr. FLORENCE StronEY advised the use of zinc ionization 
or surgical diathermy, and medical diathermy to induce 
jeucocytic activity. Mr. G. H. Streete (Guildford) related 
two cases—one of staphylococcal and one of streptococcal 
blood jinfection—which had given a dramatic response 
to blood transfusion. Mr. V. H. Hupson stressed the 
advantages of giving vitamins in the expectant treatment. 
He advised delay in using the knife, and related one case 
where the post-mortem examination suggested that the 
success which had sometimes attended Bier’s treatment 
might be due to thrombosis of the vein preventing 
dilatation. Mr. C. A. Jor pointed out that in certain 
cases of osteomyelitis amputation might save life. He 
preceded blood transfusion by blood-letting, when the 
patient's condition allowed it. Dr. R. A. Younc summed 
up the discussion, and Sir THomAs Horper replied. 


SECTION OF OBSTETRICS AND GYNAECOLOGY 
Wednesday, July 22nd 
BREECH PRESENTATION 


Mr. Earptey Hoiriann, President of the Section, took 


the chair at its first meeting. The opening paper, on 
foetal injuries and mortality, was read by Mr. G. F. 
GpeRD (London). He pointed out that the foetal 
mortality ‘rate in breech labours was usually under- 
etimated, and he thought it a pity that a classification 
tending to hide the dangers had been so widely adopted. 
In general, a breech labour in a primipara was classified 
asa “complicated ’’ case ; it would be better to regard 
a“ complicated ’’ breech as one in which some additional 
obstetric abnormality was present, and under the term 
“uncomplicated ’’ to include primiparae and 
wih extension of the arms. With this classification 
the gross mortality rate for uncomplicated 
about 30 per cent. for primiparae and about 20° per 
cnt. for multiparae, and, all things considered, the 
foetal death rates of 28 per cent. and 15 per cent. 
respectively represented the minimum estimate of the 
dangers of breech labour itself. Of non-fatal accidents 
to the foetus, injuries to the limbs occurred in about 
) per cent. of cases. Early diagnosis of the injury was 
all-important, since early treatment was usually rewarded 
by excellent recovery. The late results of non-fatal 
intracranial injuries were at present uncertain, and in the 
absence of sufficient reliable observations the formation of 
definite views was not justified. 

The ante-natal treatment of breech presentations was 
discussed by Dr. GERTRUDE DEARNLEY (London). She 
sid that, whereas breech presentations were found very 
frequently up to the thirty-fourth week of pregnancy, 
ater this time they were much less frequent, as spon- 
taneous version occurred in a large proportion of cases. 
The reasons for preventing breech labour as often as pos- 
sible were the higher foetal mortality and the disadvan- 
tages to the mother because of the greater risks of exhaus- 
tin and of sepsis from lacerations and damage to the 
Pelvic floor. It was not necessary to interfere until after 
the thirty-fourth week. The ideal time for performing 
external version in a primipara was about the thirty-fifth 
Week. She had 


Cases 


Cases Was 


never seen any serious complications 


after version, though cases of fairly severe ante-partum 
haemorrhage under anaesthesia had been reported. Dr. 
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Dearnley then described the method of performing 
external version, emphasizing the necessity of ensuring 
that the presenting part was pushed out of the pelvis, 
most failures to turn being due to neglect of this pre- 
liminary movement. Sometimes raising the foot of the 
bed on chairs would accomplish this ; otherwise the 
presenting part could be pushed up per vaginam. She 
recommended the application of a binder after version, 
especially in the case of multigravidae. If version failed 
it was advisable to wait for a few days, when in a 
number of cases it would be found that spontaneous 
version had occurred as a result of the manipulations. 
After failure to do version an x-ray photograph was 
instructive in showing exactly the position of the child. 
If it was revealed by # rays that the legs were extended, 
but not close to the child’s head, it was possible to turn 
the child without risk under anaesthesia, but if, in 
addition, there was also extension of the child’s body, 
it was wiser not to attempt version. 

Mr. ALecK W. Bourne (London), in an exposition of 
the management of breech labour, first considered the 
particular dangers to which the child was exposed. Such 
a consideration would, he thought, assist to an under- 
standing of the reasons for the rules of management. He 
described the difficulties due to extended legs, extended 
arms, and in connexion with delivery of the head. In 
practice, cases might be divided into three clinical types. 
The first was that of a multipara who had delivered 
herself of the legs, body, and arms, normally and easily. 
Here it could be assumed that the head was flexed, and 
the only manipulation necessary was to grasp the feet in 
the right hand and lift them gently and gradually up to 
the mother’s abdomen. The second was that of a primi- 
gravida who had been slow and “ difficult.”” Here the 
head might not be fully flexed, and therefore a finger 
should be passed up to the chin, to feel whether it was 
pressed well down to the sternum. If it was flexed, 
delivery could be accomplished by gripping the child in 
such a manner as to allow some harmless traction to be 
made—that is, by the so-called Prague manoeuvre. Great 
care should be taken to deliver the chin and the face 
slowly from under the perineum, a pause being made as 
soon as the mouth and nose were liberated, for the sake 
of both the head and the perineum. The third type was 
that in which it could be assumed the head was extended. 
Here the jaw traction method should be adopted. 

The Presrmpent (Mr. Eardley Holland), thought that 
the two points which would specially engage speakers 
were, first, the mortality, and secondly, the management 
of these cases. 

Professor F. J. Browse said that Miss Dearnley had 
admirably described the prophylaxis of these cases. He 
was glad that she had emphasized the importance of 
version in multiparae as well as in primiparae. There was 
a tendency for difficulties to increase after many labours. 
She had been singularly fortunate in performing external 
version. He had not been so fortunate, and no longer 
regarded the operation as.a minor one. Premature separa- 
tion of the placenta might occur ; entanglement of the 
cord was another possible complication. Slowing of the 
foetal» heart, possibly due to shock, nearly always 
happened. Face presentation occasionally complicated 
external version. An x-ray picture before carrying out 
version was advisable. He agreed with Mr. Gibberd 
about the uselessness of the hot towel ; on the whole, he 
thought it was an impediment. He thought Mr. Gibberd 


had been singularly fortunate in regard to visceral 
injuries. He had never brought down a foot in the 


manner described by Mr. Bourne, as he thought that the 
frank breech was a better dilator of the cervix than a 
half-breech. The application of forceps to the after- 
coming head was a most useful manceuvre. 
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Mr. D. W. Roy quoted statistics from the General 
Lying-in Hospital to show a foetal mortality of 6 per cent. 
in primiparae. He had had three cases of ante-partum 
haemorrhage after version. With regard to extended legs, 
his practice was not to interfere. External version should 
be attempted in all breech cases between the thirty-fourth 
and thirty-seventh weeks. The real cause of death in the 
majority of cases was extension of the arms and, in a 
lesser degree, of the head. The arms should always be 
sought for after birth of the umbilicus. 

Dr. Fanmy (Edinburgh) said that he had analysed the 
figures of breech cases for three consecutive years. He 
was appalled at the mortality in uncomplicated cases, 
which, in their series in multiparae, was higher than Mr. 
Gibberd’s. Hospital statistics were hardly a reliable 
criterion, as the deliveries were carried out by house- 
surgeons who, in the first weeks of appointment, could 
1ot be regarded as competent obstetricians. He did not 
agree that extension of the legs was general in primi- 
parae ; his figures suggested that it occurred in about 
one-third of the total number of cases. He was inclined 
to leave frank breeches alone unless definite difficulty 
was anticipated. It was most important to wait, before 
bringing down the arms, until the axilla had appeared. 
The fundus should be left severely alone when the arms 
were being brought down. The hot towel was of no 
great value, though it gave a better grip of the child. 
He did not believe that the child could aspirate liquor 
amnii and be drowned. 

Dr. W. H. F. Oxtey pointed out that the number of 
successful versions was about equal to the number of 
cases which were delivered as breeches. Among the un- 
turned cases the majority were probably those with 
extended legs. At the East End Hospital in 1930, 219 
cases were turned, and 316 went into labour as breeches. 
In his experience extended legs was not general in primi- 


pirae. The great difficulty to contend with was extension 
of the limbs. Turning had not reduced the death rate ; 
rather, it had tended to increase it. There was no 


evidence that the proportion of successful versions was 
going up. If the training schools were not successful in 
turning all was it likely that greater success 
would be obtained elsewhere? He thought that atten- 
tion should be directed to perfecting their methods of 
delivering breech cases. He had recorded 316 cases with 
only 4 deaths, and a further 65 cases with cnly 1 death. 
All cases were attended by a midwife, and the doctor was 
not called until the os was three-fifths dilated ; therefore 
a team of three—anaesthetist, obstetrician, and midwife 
was necessary. Forceps were ready boiled. The hand 
was then introduced, and gently insinuated past the 
breech ; the legs were brought down outside the vulva, 
care being taken that the cord did not descend. The arms 


cases, 





were almost always folded across the child’s chest. They 
were felt for and brought down. Extension of the arms 
was almost always due to traction on the body. The 


head should be pushed through the brim by pressure by 
the midwife. 

Mr. Stacey (Sheffield) disagreed with all previous 
speakers about the classification ; all cases with ex- 
tended limbs were, he thought, complicated cases. A good 
deal could be done by Potter’s method of ironing out the 
perineum. He advocated bilateral episiotomy after the 
legs had been brought down. Forceps to the after-coming 
head was of great assistance in increasing flexion of the 
head. In the elderly primigravida Caesarean section 
should be considered, especially when the limbs were 
extended. 

Murray put forward the view of an experienced 
He urged that having a team or 
Much 
advocated savoured of meddlesome 


Dr. 
general practitioner. 
sending for a consultant was not practical politics. 
of what 


had been 





‘foetal death in utero after version had been performy 


tending the perineum. 





. . i, ae 
midwifery. Nature should not be interfered with, 

had been said might be all right if there was SOiNg to hy 
a specialized service. 

Professor Dawson (Otago) said that he haq 
engaged for many years in teaching abroad, in Austral 
and New Zealand. Errors persisted in the textbooks 
and the sooner they incorporated modern teaching the 
better. He most emphatically disagreed that, because g 
woman had had no difficulty in previous Pregnancies 
therefore no difficulty need be anticipated in later pr : 
nancies. He confirmed the uselessness of the hot towel : 
it prevented the child from breathing. It was of the 
greatest importance to teach the student to Prepare his 
equipment as a routine. He thought bilateral episiotomy 
was a mistake, except in occasional cases. 

Dr. PoLtock said that he would henceforward be Jes 
eager to use a hot towel. In some cases he thought it 
was extremely difficult to diagnose breech presentation, 
Dr. Morr had seen one or two unfortunate cases of 


under anaesthesia. Too deep and too prolonged ang. 
thesia was a great danger to the foetus. Forceps gay 
complete control over the after-coming head, for the ¢ 
extraction of which he advocated a single episiotomy, 
Mr. EarpLey Hotranp said that he had made a carefy 
study of breech labour for a number of years. He com. 
mented on the extraordinary divergence of opinion om 
mortality. He had always maintained that the grey 
difference between the hospitals and other  institutiog 
was due to the staffing of the hospitals by comparatively 
junior resident officers. The death of the foetus occurre 
at the vaginal outlet. In 75 per cent. of cases there was 
evidence of pressure on the head. He agreed that episio 
tomy was of the greatest assistance. It was almost his 
universal practice to do this when the buttocks were dis 
He advocated delivery with the 
woman on her back. He totally disagreed with Mr, 
Bourne about bringing down the legs. Extended leg 
should only be brought down if they were causing 
delay of from fifteen to twenty minutes. Getting dom 
the arms was a complicated process, entailing six or sever 


movements. External version should be done in evey 
case. The anaesthetic was a real danger to the baby, 


Mr. GrpeBerD, in reply, thanked Dr. Oxley in particular, 
and Mr. Roy also, for his figures. Dr. DEARNLEY thought 
that the cord might be wrapped round the body by spor 
taneous version as well as by external version. She agreed 
that the anaesthetic was a danger, and had rarely found 
one necessary. Mr. BourNe thought that obstetricians 
did not see a large number of normal cases. He never 
had an anaesthetic given in any circumstances when doigg 
a version. 
SECTION OF DISEASES OF CHILDREN 
Wednesday, July 22nd 
JAUNDICE IN CHILDHOOD 
With the President, Dr. H. C. Cameron, in the chaif 





Dr. A. C. Hampson opened the discussion on jaundice it 
childhood. Taking excess of bilirubin in the blood # 
a measure of the condition under review, he briefly sut 
marized modern opinions on the mechanism of producti 
of jaundice. With regard to the type of jaundice w 
doubtedly due to toxins, he emphasized that morbid pr 
cesses were seldom due to one factor only, and besides th 
question of the ‘‘ seed ’’ and the “‘ soil ’’ there were olté 
factors which might be called ‘‘ fertilizers.’’ It had be 
observed, for example, that poisons which exerted thé 
toxic effect on the liver usually showed a maximal eff 
in the infant. Dealing next with jaundice of the ne 
born, the speaker pointed out that probably all infal 
at birth showed an excess of bilirubin in the blood ; wit 
obvious jaundice appeared it was usually not visible bet 
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he second day, and the condition was likely to be more 
: ed in premature babies. With regard to the causa- 
his condition, Dr. Hampson said that his own 
work showed there was a very high value for bilirubin 


-tion of t 


in the umbilical vein at birth, and it was, in his opinion, 
ible that in the case of the newborn infant the 
jaundice was due to changes occurring during parturition. 

It was suggested that this was connected with a compara- 
tively slow assumption of its new duties on the part 
of the liver, but further observations went to show that 
ip many ways the jaundice of the newly born resembled 
haemolytic anaemia. Biochemical observations on the 
reaction of the plasma and the red blood cells confirmed 
this, and suggested that a haemolytic element in such 
forms of jaundice must certainly be considered. This 
benign form of icterus had similarities with the so-called 
jcterus gravis neonatorum, and, in his opinion, too many 
fives were still being lost from this severe form of jaundice, 
which was open to successful treatment. Acting on the 
haemolytic theory for the physiological form of jaundice, 
and on other findings, he had had very good results in the 
grave forms with the injection of human serum in doses 
of 15c.cm. daily for three or four days, combined with 
mercurial inunction. Turning next to congenital oblitera- 
tion of the bile ducts, the speaker discussed the various 
theories about this condition, summing them up under 
the heads of developmental narrowing and maternal toxins. 
Here, also, he recommended the, use of mercurial oint- 
ment. Syphilitic and toxic jaundice were briefly dis- 
missed, and Dr. Hampson dealt then with epidemic in- 
fective or catarrhal jaundice. He stressed the fact that 
the real condition present was a hepatitis, which might 
produce a toxic cirrhosis. He spoke of the infectious 
nature of the disease, which had a definite incubation 
period, and in more serious cases he recommended intra- 
venous glucose, together with small doses of insulin, as 
-a good form of treatment. In conclusion, he briefly con- 
sidered a number of other conditions in childhood with 
which jaundice is associated. 

Dr. J. C. Spence (Newcastle), speaking of catarrhal 
jaundice in children, said that the modern view of this 
asa form of hepatitis was a useful one, and emphasized 
that, although the causal organism was unknown, it was 
certainly not the leptospira discovered in association with 
jaundice in the war. From the clinical aspect, he said, 
the epidemics of catarrhal jaundice did not differ from 
the jaundice of campaigns, and, like such cases, also 
showed the occurrence of acute or subacute necrosis of 
the liver, in some cases terminating fatally. This sup- 
ported the view that hepatitis was the real lesion present, 
which received further confirmation from the fact that 
liver tolerance tests showed a diminished liver function, 
most marked in the early stages of the disease. Mentioning 
the importance of treating catarrhal jaundice, Dr. Spence 
said that the giving of easily assimilable carbohydrate was 
of great value. Turning next to the question of cholaemia, 
the speaker described the term as a bad one, but worth 


Tetaining, and then described a typical example of the 


condition in a young boy, where the symptoms at first 
strongly suggested meningitis. There was a restless state, 
with curious attacks of shrieking; the right plantar 
Iesponse was extensor. Convulsive attacks, with opistho- 
tonos, occurred, and nervous symptoms predominated 
throughout, jaundice only being observed during the last 


twenty-four hours. He suggested that a study of cholaemia 


might throw some light on the obscure nervous sym- 
ptoms of ordinary catarrhal jaundice. With regard to 
jaundice in the young baby, he emphasized that syphilis 
was nowadays a rare cause of jaundice ; he thought that 
a relatively common type of case was severe jaundice 
in the newly born, with a large liver and spleen, where 
Tecovery was possible, but might be associated with 
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cerebral diplegia. The various forms of jaundice he had 
discussed were comparatively rare. 

Dr. W. W. Payne dealt first with the fragility of the 
red blood cells in jaundice and other conditions. He em- 
ployed a naked-eye test, where washed red cells were placed 
in various concentrations of saline. The normal range 
showed complete haemolysis between 0.30 and 0.36 per 
cent. saline, with the range for a trace of haemolysis 
lying between 0.36 and 0.42 per cent. In jaundice and 
other conditions where the liver was diseased the cells 
showed a slight tendency to an increased resistance, and 
it could be taken as a rule that, unless another diagnosis 
could be made with certainty, any patient having an 
abnormally high fragility and a positive van den Bergh 
reaction was suffering from acholuric jaundice. The 
degree of fragility was not constant in this condition, 
and after operation for removal of the spleen in four 
cases, two only showed a normal fragility ; it was possible 
that in the others an accessory spleen prevented complete 
return to normality. In the second part of his paper 
Dr. Payne dealt with liver-function tests. The value of 
such tests was twofold—either as tests of the function 
of the liver itself, in given cases of liver disease, or as 
tests of the function of the liver in other diseases. He 
gave a brief comparison of the various tests in use, and 
gave an account of a series of children with asthma, in- 
vestigated with Dr. Bray, in which the effect of adrenaline 
injection on the blood sugar and the rise of the blood 
sugar after the giving of levulose by the mouth had been 
observed, with seemingly contradictory results in many 
instances. 

Dr. H. H. CHopak GrREGoRY spoke about congenital 
atresia of the bile ducts, bringing forward fresh evidence 
to support the theory of developmental anomaly. In a 
case under her observation which came to necropsy, the 
external bile ducts, though present, were flat and empty, 
while in the liver substance there appeared to be scarcely 
any peri-portal bile ducts, although bile capillaries were 
in full evidence and gorged with bile. In such a case 
it was the intermediate bile passages which had failed 
to develop. Discussing other theories of the origin of 
congenital obstruction of the bile ducts, she pointed out 
that, although the one which attributed the condition to 
maternal toxaemia offered most hope in treatment, the 
evidence was more in favour of a developmental error. 

The PRESIDENT emphasized the value of Dr. Hampson’s 
work in discovering the value of human serum in the 
treatment of the tragic cases of familial jaundice in the 
newly born. He referred to the similarity between the 
child with night terrors and the terror-stricken condition 
in cholaemia, and said that it was by seeing a case of 
the latter that he was led to try the effect of glucose in 
children with night terrors. He was interested in the 
possibility of treating congenital obliteration of the bile 
ducts by surgical means, but had been disappointed with 
what he had observed in some cases. Dr. HELEN MacKay 
asked if citrated whole blood was as good as serum in the 
treatment of grave familial cases of jaundice in the new- 
born. She said that the condition was probably commoner 
than was usually supposed, and emphasized that so many 
cases of jaundice in the young baby seemed to be of 
composite origin. 

Dr. ALAN MoncrieEFF asked why haemolysis occurred in 
young babies (if Dr. Hampson’s views were correct), and 
if it had anything to do with the blood group of the child 
differing from that of the mother. He described a family 
where two children had sore throats followed by catarrhal 
jaundice, while the third child also had a sore throat but 
developed appendicitis, which suggested that the naso- 
pharynx was the portal of entry in epidemics of catarrhal 
jaundice. He mentioned the value of drainage of the gall- 
bladder in cases of this condition where the jaundice was 
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unduly prolonged. Mr. E. H. Rainey (Eastbourne) pointed 
out that premature babies showed a greater tendency to 
the so-called physiological jaundice than babies born at 
full-term, but, apart from this form, he thought the 
other types of jaundice in the young child were very rare. 
He questioned the rationale of draining the gall-bladder 
or attempting any anastomosis in cases of congenital 
obliteration, as it was likely that the obstruction lay 
above the origin of the cystic duct. Dr. C. F. Harris 
spoke about the theory of the cause of physiological 
jaundice, which ascribed the greatly increased number of 
red blood cells in the foetal blood to a difficulty in 
obtaining oxygen. When this disappeared with the estab- 
lishment of pulmonary ventilation at birth, the child had 
no longer any need for this excess of red cells, which were 
destroyed, producing the jaundice. 

Dr. ExL1zaBETH GUNN (New Zealand) described a small 
epidemic of catarrhal jaundice occurring in a children’s 
camp, where the first symptom was slight sore throat. 
Dr. J. Hutson (Barbados) spoke of the very high inci- 
dence of all forms of jaundice in children in Barbados. 
Four out of five babies showed jaundice within forty-eight 
hours of birth. He had also seen many epidemics of 
catarrhal jaundice which was probably toxic in origin. 


SECTION OF PUBLIC HEALTH (INCLUDING TUBER- 
CULOSIS AND OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES) 
Wednesday, July 22nd 
SoME RECENT POLICIES REGARDING PARTICULAR 
DISEASES 
Sir GeorGe Bucuanan, President of the Section, opened 
the proceedings with an address on recent policies in 
connexion with particular diseases. As an example of 
the policy of complete exclusion of an infective disease 
from this country he cited the case of psittacosis, com- 
menting humorously on the surprising need for parrots 
which became manifest as soon as the importation of 
these birds was limited. The really difficult point was 
the determination of the time when they could be re- 
admitted. He then considered the risk of spreading 
yellow fever in the case of laboratory workers, and also 
in the more serious contingency of transmission of the 
infected mosquitos by aircraft. Medical requirements 
might put some obstacles in the way of aviation in tropical 
countries. National and international policies on the pre- 
vention of malaria were then reviewed. It was possible 
that drugs more potent prophylactically than quinine 
would soon be available. Isolation hospitals were becom- 
ing more intimately associated with clinical and bacterio- 
logical research. Their scope was widening, and they 
would fulfil an increasingly valuable purpose as centres 
for the collecting of information. The earlier policy of 
segregating healthy “‘ carriers ’’’ was now less favourably 
considered, in view of the embarrassment caused to the 
community, and of the slight amount of benefit obtained. 
It was too early yet to state that in this country active 
immunization was becoming the basis of a new public 
health policy, but distinct tendencies pointed in _ this 
direction. In diphtheria and scarlet fever it was possible 
that simple immunization could be effected by a few 

injections with no resulting disability. 

Sir George Buchanan, discussing the question of vaccina- 
tion and small-pox, emphasized the need of mass vaccina- 
tion, and illustrated his contentions by the cases of Italy 
1923, of the French African colonies, the Dutch 
India, and of Russia. Great Britain was 


se 


since 
East Indies, 


profiting from these measures in that the risk of importa- 
tion of small-pox was thereby lessened. Mass anti-cholera 
vaccination was playing an increasing part in the East, 
notably in India in connexion with pilgrims, and in China. 
In Shanghai last year more than half a million persons 





had been inoculated om the first appearance of chant 
He then gave a few examples of the communal detect; 
and control of disease. Special attention was 
directed to the prevention of acute rheumatism ; 
children ; local schemes comprised three factors—name), 
ascertainment, supervision, and treatment. Elasticity 
an essential characteristic of such local schemes if a 
were to be successful. Both the State and the Municj 
authorities were beginning to concentrate against cane 
in this country and also abroad—notably in France, Italy 
Spain, and the United States. Classification of the Datiag 
was furthered, and an educational policy was gj 
pushed ; but it was as yet too early for the instituting of 
a national scheme. Local effort and the CO-Ordination of 
all persons and organizations interested were improving 
While national uniformity was desirable and standardiza 
tion often necessary, communities, large and small, should 
continue to work out and apply new policies of their owp: 
being ready to reconsider these when the time came, _ 


INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS FROM THE STANDPOINT oF 
GENERAL PRACTICE 

Dr. L. P. Lockuart (Nottingham) opened a discussigg 
on industrial problems from the standpoint of gener 
practice in a paper which is published in full this weg 
at page 179. 

Sir GEORGE BUCHANAN congratulated Dr. Lockhart 
introducing so novel an outlook into the subject. Samu 
Butler in Evewhon had somewhat anticipated him jj 
contrasting the machine and the man. Dr. Lockhart 
might have some difficulty at first in recasting the present 
Factory Acts on these principles. 

Mr. ERNEST GRIFFITHS, speaking as a surgeon, dealt 
with the simple fracture in the workman, as a single 
example of a problem arising out of industrial injuries, 
The direct causes of failure of the present methods of 
treatment were: (1) pain; (2) muscular and joint stiffness: 
(3) muscular weakness and wasting ; (4) inco-ordination of 
muscular movement ; and (5) circulatory disturbances, 
A special fracture hospital was necessary (or a special 
fracture department in a general hospital), where the 
fracture could be set immediately under general anat: 
thesia, and under the special supervision of the director, 
Adequate immobilization should follow, but this should 
be associated with full movements of the unaffected parts 
of the limb concerned, so that, when the plaster wa 
removed, only a few days would be necessary for the 
restoration of full function. Massage must be used mor 
intelligently ; it was at present a menace to the industria 
worker, who needed more encouragement to use his limb. 
Supervision by the patient’s own medical attendant should 
include encouragement to resume work as soon as p0s 
sible. In the question of compensation in injury, malinger 
ing was relatively very rare ; but the system of lump-sum 
settlement operated injuriously in many cases. The capita 
value attached to the disability made it difficult to treat, 
and the sooner this matter could be settled the mor 
quickly would healing progress. Getting fit was a whdk 
time job. 

Dr. W. G. WitLouGuesy, President of the Associatidi, 
commended to the meeting the x-ray photographs @ 
industrial diseases in the exhibition. They had bet 
specially brought over, and were probably unique. 

Dr. Sysit G. OveRTON (Medical Inspector of Factorie) 
urged the importance of recognizing, in workers, the orig 
of the disease, in the elucidation of which the genet 
practitioner should play a more prominent part. As 
aid to this the recognition of trade stigmata was ve 
valuable. In regard to the fear factor some recent woh 
by the Industrial Health Research Board had adduced 
evidence that the sickness rates were high in those fom 
of work where the fear factor could be eliminated. 
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pr. L. G. IRVINE (Johannesburg) thought that Dr. 
{Lockhart had skated rather lightly over the psychical 
effects of unemployment. Work-shyness was Tather 
parent, and might be associated with a higher sickness 
te dence. Unemployment insurance had the tendency 


to accentuate natural human indolence, and might increase 


jnvalidity . 

Dr. W. F. DearpeNn (Manchester) agreed that the health 
roblems of industry were more associated with general 
ractice than was admitted to-day, but he thought that, 
though every general practitioner was a psychologist, the 
extended aspect of the question as presented by Dr. 
Lockhart was rather more than he would like to take up. 
He believed that it was from those holding similar 
appointments to that of Dr. Lockhart that the investi- 
tion required would be most sutcessfully carried out. 
He added, however, that in his view the general practi- 
tioners should know more about industrial problems and 
diseases than was the case, and referred to the principles 
lid down in this connexion over 200 years ago by 
Ramazzini. There were so many Government regulations 
on the subject that this knowledge had now become a 
necessity. 

Dr. LocKHART agreed that malingering was rare. He 
had seen ringworm fungus in two cases diagnosed and 
treated as bakers’ dermatitis, so increased diagnostic 
care was necessary. He cited an incident in the printing 
industry, where the introduction of a new machine had 
thrown many men out of work. “Fear of losing work in 
such circumstances was almost inevitable. It was not the 
dole which was upsetting man. Naturally indolent, he 
had, nevertheless, a biological need of work, which could 
not be satisfied by payment. Dr. Lockhart quoted a case 
of generalized eczema which invariably recurred as soon 
as the patient was discharged fit for work. Other fear 
causes were enteroptosis, functional and imaginary cardiac 
imegularities, and neuralgias. Psychogenic causes were 
more prevalent than was generally realized. 


SILIcosts IN INDUSTRY IN SOUTH AFRICA 

Dr. L. G. IRVINE (Johannesburg) maintained that the 
tisk of silicosis in South Africa was mainly limited to 
gold-mining. The subject was important in view of the 
increased disability coincident with the growth of this 
industry. Free silica existed to the extent of 70 to 80 per 
cent. in gold ore, and numerous persons were concerned 
in dealing with it. He described the development of the 
industry and the progress made in detecting and prevent- 
ing silicasis. Two methods of prevention were used ; in 
one water was employed, and in the other avoided. 
Blasting could be timed so that persons could be out of 
the dust-laden atmosphere. Great progress had been made 
by combining both methods ; but cases of silicosis were 
still occurring. The provision of ample ventilation was 
of primary importance ; had this been realized thirty 
years ago most troubles could have been prevented. 
When water methods were first introduced it was thought 
that the problem had been solved ; but a very fine dust 
still remained, and was carried with tubercle bacilli into 
the lungs by the water-laden air. Medical measures were 
centred in the work of the Miners’ Medical Bureau, a 
highly organized and well-equipped organization, which 
had been established in 1916. All new recruits to the 
industry were examined, and men with tuberculosis or 
other diseases were excluded. Thus the ‘‘ new Rand 
Itiners ’’ so examined were of good physique, and were 
gtadually replacing the old-time workers. Awards were 
granted for those who became ill. The Bureau examined 
men at work, decided claims, and assessed benefits to be 
granted. Post-mortem examinations were made. All 
natives were weighed every six weeks, and carefully 
examined if there was any loss. All falling sick had their 











chests examined as a routine procedure. About 140,000 
native miners came under these regulations. Dr. Irvine 
gave details of the number of cases dealt with, showing 
how the disease had been reduced. During the past ten 
years there had been a progressive but not uninterrupted 
Gecline ; this was illustrated by a graph which showed 
the percentage attack rates at different periods. The 
ultimate outlook was now more encouraging, and further 
decline in the incidence of disease was possible. Three 
classes were recognized—namely, silicosis, silicosis with 
tuberculosis, and pure tuberculosis ; the second class was 
now described as ‘‘ cases of silicosis of infective type.’’ 
Silicosis and tuberculosis were distinct pathologically, 
though similar as regards symptoms and histology. The 
Bureau had now been able to define diagnostic standards. 
A properly taken radiograph was a trustworthy, though 
not the sole, criterion, and could indicate the extent of 
the silicotic process. The only specific radiographic sign 
was a discrete mottling which appeared first in the upper 
half of one or both lung fields, but later became more 
generalized. It resembled somewhat the branches of a 
leafless tree. In early cases of silicosis there was no 
impairment of the general health, apart from slight 
respiratory difficulty and a liability to recurrent colds. 
When associated with tuberculosis the silicotic progress 
was modified, a massive fibroid consolidation often re- 
sulting which rendered diagnosis more difficult, and might 
show periods of arrest. Such a consolidation, however, 
did not always imply tuberculous complication. 


SECTION OF PATHOLOGY AND BIOCHEMISTRY 
Wednesday, July 22nd 
PosT-MORTEM EXAMINATIONS 

The President, Professor E. B. Catucart, took the chair. 
Dr. Epwarp F. Hoare, Coroner for the Lewes District 
of East Sussex, in opening the discussion on post-mortems, 
their object and performance, said that there were three 
groups of practitioners: (a) those who had no wish to 
do coroners’ post-mortems ; (b) those who wished to do 
them as a protest against the increasing tendency to limit 
private practice ; and (c) a small group who were eager 
to do them. All three groups generally admitted that 
it was years since they last did a post-mortem. A 
coroner could only direct a post-mortem in suspected cases 
of sudden, violent, or unnatural death, and there must 
be reasonable grounds for suspicion ; he could not hold 
either a post-mortem or an inquest merely at his will. 
About twenty thousand post-mortems a year were directed 
by coroners, and under the Act of 1887 they might 
summon “ any legally qualified medical practitioner wha 
attended the deceased at his death or during his last 
illness,’’ or if not so attended, ‘“‘ any legally qualified 
medical practitioner who is at the time in actual practice 
in or near the place where the death happened.’’ But 
the newer Act (1926) adds: ‘‘ He may further request 
any other legally qualified medical practitioner to make 
a post-mortem examination and report.’’ The compella- 
bility depends on practice in the place ; other practi- 
tioners, including specialists, may be ‘‘ requested,’’ which 
request could be refused. 

The purpose of the post-mortem examination was only 
incidentally to ascertain the cause of death, and to a 
coroner was only of interest if it shed light on the question 
of ‘‘ how the deceased came by his death.’’ Until it was 
realized that the medical interest lay in the pathological 
cause of death, whereas the legal interest was in the manner 
thereof, there would be conflict and misunderstanding 
between doctors and coroners. A disease of the heart 
might suggest a cause of death, but without examination 
of the brain or kidney, how was a granular kidney or a 
cerebral haemorrhage to be excluded as a cause? And 
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if the latter were a cause, the question of its origin— 
whether by disease, accident, or assault—would at once 
arise. Yet frequently the brain was not examined if 
a possible prior cause was found. Dr. Hoare said that his 
own scheme was to employ pathologists when possible, 
police surgeons as an alternative, and odd practitioners in 
occasional cases. He submitted that the legal fiction of 
equality of practitioners applied only to legal status and 
their potential abilities. Their particular superiority in 
any branch depended on opportunity and experience, and 
only implied a particular, and not a general, superiority. 
He maintained that a trained pathologist was superior to 
either surgical or medical consultant, or to a general 
practitioner, for this particular work. 

Dr. G. RocHe Lyncu said that he fully concurred 
with Dr. Hoare that the conduct of the post-mortem 
examination and the proper interpretation of results could 
only be satisfactorily achieved by those who had made 
a special study of pathology, and that accuracy and 
reliable evidence was not only necessary in the coroner’s 
court, but absolutely essential if justice was to be adminis- 
tered in the higher courts. The following case, though 
not criminal, was illustrative. A couple were found dead in 
their flat ; suicide was presumed. At necropsy the doctor 
was satisfied that cyanide was the cause of death (mainly 
because of bright colour of blood and the mistaking of 
post-mortem digestion of stomach for corrosive poison). 
Coroner decided on an analysis ; CO was found, and it 
was subsequently decided that death was accidental, due 
to faulty gas heating apparatus. This was not all, for 
the executors sued the makers of the gas apparatus in 
the High Court, and got substantial damages. Speaking 
as a toxicologi$t, he would like to add that their know- 
1edge of the action and effects of poisons was still very 
imperfect ; in many instances they had to rely on 
recorded cases which occurred fifty or more years ago. 
If any real advance was to be made they must have not 
only material for investigation, but also accurate observa- 
tion and inference. Many other countries had made pro- 
vision for the investigation of medico-legal cases by 
trained observers, but in this country they were slow 
to follow. 

Dr. H. W. Wesser (Plymouth) said that it would be 
most regrettable if the proposal to centralize all post- 
mortem work in every large city and in county areas 
was carried out. Midwifery was handed over to the 
nurse-midwife, surgery to the hospital surgeon, dispensing 
was done by the chemist, and now post-mortems were to 
be done by specialists. If a general practitioner was 
a general practitioner in deed he would undertake all 
branches of practice, calling in the specialist for the more 
difficult cases. The argument had been advanced that 
the general practitioner had not sufficient knowledge to 
do justice to the work. He suggested that in every city 
and large district a mortuary should be established in 
which all bodies requiring it could be examined by the 
practitioner. Dr. Webber said that, in the discussion 
in the Journal last year, he wrote, ‘‘ Let us do our own 
work and face our responsibilities.’’ He still held strongly 
to that opinion. 

Dr. A. J. Hawes (Wisbech) said that, although a 
general practitioner, he held the not very popular view 
that most general practitioners should not do_ post- 
mortems, because they could not be expected to do them 
properly. It seemed right that the proper person to 
do a certain task was the one who could do it best, and 
that the general practitioner should cease to do those 
things that could be better done by others. Specialism 
had certainly captured some of their hunting-grounds, 
and they took care that everybody heard about it ; but 
they did not talk about the rich new pastures which every 
advance in knowledge had opened up for them. The 
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general practitioner was not losing ground ; he was 9 
shifting his ground. "ly 
Colonel H. A. SmitH (Hawkhurst) believed that speci 
work should be carried out by those specially trail 
experienced in it. From the first post-mortem exa a 
tion he made he learnt that the examination itself sho 
be complete and thorough, and that the medica] Man 
should be prepared to answer any questions which mj hi 
be put to him at the inquiry. Before death, where to 
was any suspicion of poison, he strongly urged the exam. 
ination of the urine and the removal of the patient from 
his immediate surroundings. : 
Professor A. Murray DRENNAN (Belfast) said that 
in his experience practitioners did not want to do Post. 
mortems, as they. were a great deal more trouble than 
they were worth. One never knew when a post-mortem 
might require further bacteriological, chemical, or histo, 
logical investigation, on the result of which might depend 
the life and liberty of some individual. The practitiong 


logist as such might not be an ideal medical jurist ; fy 
needed special experience of medico-legal matters—suq 
as points of identification, signs of putrefaction in differen 
media, special injuries occurring in violent death, ang 
so on. He had seen quite good post-mortems done by 
practitioners, who could not, however, become expert, 
even after a course of reacing and short attendance at 
some large centre, as suggested by Dr. Webber, so that, 
as far as possible, trained pathologists should do this 
work. Dr. P. G. STEVENSON Davis said that, if general 
practitioners were to be divorced from pathology by the 
employment of pathologists at all post-mortems, they 
should at least be provided by right (and not as a favour) 
with a fairly detailed report of the post-mortem finding, 
Without this they were quite unable to check the dia 
gnosis made during life, or to refute tales of the dis 
coveries made post mortem. A _ practitioner was often 
quite unable to attend the post-mortem personally becaug. 
of his work. 

Dr. W. G. BarnarD said that a newly qualified practi- 
tioner had only the vaguest idea of how to make a post 
mortem examination, and practically no experience in 
interpreting his findings. He might do no post-mortems 
for years in his practice, so that, however keen he might 
be, it was quite impossible for him to be a competent 
person in this work. With regard to the suggestion of 
Dr. Davis, he felt sure that no coroner would object to 
the presence of the practitioner at the post-mortem exam- 
ination, and that pathologists would welcome it. Dr, 
A. G. SHERA (Eastbourne) thought it would be an advan- 
tage if the clinician could be paid a fee for a full history 
of the case, or, if the clinician’s presence were made com- 
pulsory at the post-mortem examination, a fee should also 
be paid. Dr. H. W. C. VINeEs said that a factor in the 
difficulties general practitioners had in performing post 
mortems was the inadequacy of their training in the 
subject. Dr. E. H. Hunt drew attention. to the diff- 
culties found in out-of-the-way parts of the world by 


had no facilities for this kind of work. Even the path | 


| 





practitioners who had had little experience and were 
suddenly called on to do post-mortems. He received no 
sympathy if he confessed that he had been unable to 
find a cause of death. Dr. C. W. CuNNINGTON suggested 
that, when a pathologist was directed by the coroner to 
make an examination, the general practitioner should be 
invited to attend if he desired to do so. 

Dr. Hoare, in his reply, said that there were not 
enough post-mortems to give a general practitioner sufi- 
cient experience or training as a pathologist, and the 
expense of paying both a pathologist and a practitioner 
would prohibit fees being paid to both. He had, how- 
ever, persuaded his council to pay 10s. 6d. for letters from 
clinicians when these materially assisted the inquiry. 
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SECTION OF NEUROLOGY AND PSYCHOLOGICAL 
MEDICINE 
Wednesday, July 22nd 
CEREBRAL HAEMORRHAGE 

The first day's proceedings were devoted to a discussion 
on cerebral haemorrhage due to causes other than arterio- 
glerosis. The President, Sir James PuRvEs-STEWART, 
was in the chair, and the discussion was opened by 
Dr. JAMES CoLLier. After a brief historical review, the 
opener dealt with the causes of the type of haemorrhage 
under discussion. These included: injuries during birth 
or following trivial concussion ; haemorrhagic pachy- 
meningitis ; encephalitis ; poliomyelitis ; tuberculous 
meningitis ; sinus thrombosis ; abnormal blood states, 
such as leukaemia ; anthrax infection ; neoplasms ; 
aneurysm— infective in ulcerative endocarditis, etc. ; 
qneurysms occurring in coarctation of the aorta and in 

lyarteritis acuta nodosa ; congenital aneurysms ; and 

philitic aneurysms. Of these causes Dr. Collier con- 
sidered the three most important to be: (1) encephalitis, 

(2) neoplasms, and (3) aneurysms. Many cases of 
encephalitis !ethargica, confirmed by histological examina- 
tion, have been complicated by subarachnoid or cerebral 
haemorrhages. He considered encephalitis also of interest 
jn connexion with the subject, as many cases of subdural, 
of subarachnoid, and of cerebral haemorrhage from rup- 
tured aneurysms had been recorded in which the clinical 
picture was hardly distinguishable from that of encephal- 
itis lethargica. Soft neoplasms were important causes of 
cerebral haemorrhage, which might occur before the 
appearance of any local or general signs. The opener 
dealt especially with haemorrhages cccurring from the 
berry-like and often multiple aneurysms which have been 
called congenital. Such lesions were the commonest cause 
of cerebral haemorrhage in younger subjects. They were 
commoner than was generally supposed, and might exist 
without giving rise to symptoms. In cases proving fatal 
from haemorrhage it was sometimes not possible to demon- 
strate the aneurysm post mortem, as it was often em- 
bedded and lost in blood clot. Although aneurysms at 
the base of the brain were frequent, they were not so rare 
on the convexities of the cerebral hemispheres as had 
been supposed. For subarachnoid haemorrhage from such 
aneurysms Dr. Collier emphasized that his practice was 
always to drain freely the subarachnoid space by means 
of repeated lumbar puncture as long as the symptoms of 
increased intracranial pressure persisted. He showed an 
admirable series of latitern slides of specimens of intra- 
cranial aneurysms. 

Professor A. J. Hatt (Sheffield) limited his remarks to 
the subject of subarachnoid haemorrhage. The occur- 
rence of massive albuminuria in this condition had to be 
borne in mind; in such cases at post-mortem examina- 
tion the kidneys might be found normal. Korsakow’s 
syndrome sometimes occurred as a sequel, and lasted for 
aconsiderable time. Recovery from this condition was 
the rule. From time to time symptoms might occur 
indicating leakage from an aneurysm ; finally a blow or 


sudden exertion might determine a fatal haemorrhage— 


the medico-legal aspect of this was important. 

Dr. W. J. Apre referred to the association of cerebral 
aneurysms with polycystic disease of the kidneys. Intra- 
cranial aneurysms might give rise to symptoms resembling 
those of migraine, especially headache and vomiting. The 
symptoms of aneurysm differed from those of migraine in 
that the hemicrania was always on the same side and 
the visual aura did not reach a climax in a gradual 
Manner, but developed more suddenly. He considered 
that aneurysmal rupture had a seasonal incidence, and 
that it was more frequent during the summer months. 
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The condition known as ophthalmoplegic migraine must 
always give rise to a suspicion that the symptoms were 
really due to the presence of a leaking basal aneurysm. 

Mr. HuGu Cairns discussed the surgical treatment of 
intracranial haemorrhage, quoting cases both of subdural 
and intracerebral haemorrhage that had been treated 
successfully by operation. He emphasized the importance 
of small bilateral subdural explorations under local anaes- 
thesia in every case in which subdural haematoma was 
suspected. At the present time accurate diagnosis of 
this condition was not always possible by clinical methods 
alone. A case was cited to illustrate the good results 
that could be obtained from removal of large blood clots 
from within the brain itself. 

Dr. J.. PuRpoN Martin mentioned a case of sub- 
arachnoid haemorrhage from an_ intracranial basal 
aneurysm in which the cerebro-spinal fluid withdrawn 
by lumbar puncture on the fifth day of illness was free 
from blood. This was a most unusual occurrence. Sub- 
dural haemorrhage as a sequel to a head injury might 
he very widespread without any fracture of the cranial 
hones ; such a condition might be fatal or give rise to 
chronic subdural haematoma. The localizing signs of the 
latter were often vague and deceptive. In elderly subjects 
the injury giving rise to a subdural haematoma might 
often be of a trivial nature ; even jerking of the head 
might cause such a haemorrhage. Following the injury 
there was often a latent period of weeks or months 
during which only slight or vague. symptoms might be 
present, signs of cerebral compression developing later. 
In some cases the extravasated blood did not clot, but 
appeared to undergo defibrination. 

Dr. J. G. GREENFIELD limited his remarks to the so- 
called ‘‘ berry ’’ aneurysms. In his experience, these 
had been found most frequently on the arteries of young 
or middle-aged subjects who had shown either no trace 
of atheroma or only small isolated plaques. Abnormalities 
of the cerebral or systemic arterial systems had been 
commonly described in patients who had died from rup- 
tured intracranial aneurysm, which supported the theory 
that malformation of vessels was the cause of these 
aneurysms. In this connexion a most important observa- 
tion was that of Wiley Forbes. He had shown that there 
was primarily a defect in the muscular coat of the artery, 
and had demonstrated its presence not only at the point 
where the aneurysm forn™l, but at practically every 
bifurcation of the cerebral vessels in these subjects. Dr. 
Greenficld had examined the cerebral arteries in five non- 
atheromatous cases of cerebral aneurysm, and had found 
such a defect present in all. The speaker illustrated his 
remarks with lantern slides, showing the defects in the 
arterial muscular coat in several cases. 

Mr. A. A. McConnett (Dublin) described a case of sub- 
dural haematoma in a man, aged 70, in whom headache 
appeared two days after jerking the head. In the course of 
a week focal symptoms—paresis of left arn: and leg—made 
their appearance. At no time was consciousness impaired, 
although cerebration was slow. Mr. AstTLEY CLARKE 
(Leicester) mentioned, hilarity as an early and only 
symptom in a case of basilar artery aneurysm at the age 
of 24. He quoted two further cases in which laughing of 
an unusual character was observed as an early symptom. 
Dr. Hinps Howe tt referred to a case of subdural 
haematoma in which operation was performed. The 
patient improved for twenty-four hours, and then became 
semi-conscious. At necropsy a second subdural haematoma 
was found on the opposite side of the brain. In sub- 
arachnoid haemorrhage glycosuria and acetonuria might 
occur in addition to albuminuria, and give rise to errors 
of diagnosis. Following this most interesting discussion, 
Dr. Cotvier briefly replied. 
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SECTION OF OTO-RHINO-LARYNGOLOGY 
Wednesday, July 22nd 
SorE THROATS OF OTHER THAN TONSILLAR ORIGIN 

The chair was taken by Mr. W. M. Mottison, President 
of the Section. In opening the discussion Mr. BEDFORD 
Russe tt deplored the tendency to consider all sore throats 
as due to inflammation of the tonsil. He described the 
type of case in which sore throats persisted after removal 
of tonsils, some infection eventually being found in the 
nose. In other cases sore throats were entirely cured by 
treatment of nasal sepsis without the tonsils being inter- 
fered with. Laryngitis, besides pharyngitis, was very 
often secondary to nasal disease. The common nasal 
condition was that of infection of the maxillary antrum, 
and persistent or recurrent inflammation of the cavity 
gave rise to a considerable proportion of sore throats. 
Transillumination was very valuable in these cases, and 
any infection at all should be treated by intranasal 
drainage and lavage. It was rarely necessary to perform 
the Caldwell-Luc type of operation. The ethmoidal or 
sphenoidal sinuses might also be the cause of sore throats, 
and should be treated appropriately. 

Mr. J. B. HorGan (Cork) considered that dental sepsis 
also caused many sore throats, especially in connexion 
with erupting molars. He also mentioned pharyngeal 
paraesthesia in women. Mr. J. F. O’MaLitey remarked 
that nasal obstruction, besides infection, could cause sore 
throats. Nasal ventilation was very important, and a 
healthy antrum would clear itself of infection if it had 
adequate ventilation. Mr. Horsrorp described a case ot 
recurrent sore throat lasting four years after tonsillectomy, 
and entirely due to an infected antrum. Mr. E. D. D. 
Davis said that in some cases, when the nasal trouble had 
been cleared up, tonsillitis remained, but he agreed with 
Mr. Russell in his stand against indiscriminate tonsil- 
lectomy. Mr. Tittey and Mr. Scotr Rirpout mentioned 
the inflamed lymphoid masses behind the posterior faucial 
pillars as a frequent source of sore throat. 

Mr. Lownves Yates drew attention to the possibility 
of infection being kept up by some other member of the 
family or household. 


TREATMENT OF OESOPHAGEAL CARCINOMA 

Mr. MusGravE WoopMaN (Birmingham) opened the dis- 
cussion on the treatment of malignant disease of the oeso- 
phagus. He said that the oesophagus was fixed at either 
end, but freely movable in the rest of its course. It had 
no serous coat, and there was no barrier to the spread 
of disease. There was a very free lymphatic drainage, 
and once the preliminary resistance had been overcome 
spread was very rapid and wide. It was difficult experi- 
mentally to produce any protective thickening of fibrous 
tissue around the oesophagus by irritative substances or 
otherwise. Radium could be applied centrally, intra- 
murally, or peripherally. The last method across the 
pleural cavity was practicable, but not followed by the 
good results of intramural implantation of radon seeds, 
in which it was only possible at first to reach the upper 
part of the growth. Central insertion of radium could 
deal with the whole length of the stricture, and was 
applied by rubber tubular holders, which had the advan- 
tage of accommodating themselves to the oesophageal 
movements. Diathermy just failed because it produced 
no protective thickening, but it did cause much relief. 
Further work was needed on the dosage and screening 
of radium, and on the radio-sensitivity of oesophageal 
growths. 

Mr. W. M. Mo .ttson, the President, considered that 
diathermy was of great value in these cases, and enabled 
patients to swallow. Gastrostomy was also extremely 
useful, and rested the oesophagus. Mr. Scott R1ipout 


said that radium caused a great regression of the growth, 





= - === 
and he found that radon seeds were the best method 
application. Preliminary gastrostomy was very helpfy, 
Sir James Dunpas-Grant said that after large Cent 
doses of radium there was considerable relief for a time 
but later extension or necrosis through the wall of the 
oesophagus took place. Mr. E. D. D. Davis chow 
that with Mr. Woodman’s tubes it would be Possible { 
to apply smaller doses of radium for longer periods, Which 
was desirable ; but the tubes could only be tolerated jy 
growths of the medial portion of the oesophagus. \y ; 
WoopMaN, in reply, said that soft vascular growths 
responded best, and that large doses of radium gave tig 
to massive necrosis. He was not very enthusiastic about 
gastrostomy. 1 





ANOMALIES OF THE UPPER JAW AND NASAL SURGERY 

Mr. J. B. Horcan (Cork) read a paper on the develop, 
mental and anatomical peculiarities of the upper jaw jy 
relation to surgery of the nose and accessory sinuses, fj 
mentioned the changes in the upper jaw associated with 
centracted arched palate—lengthening of the face, lowe. , 
ing of the alveolar margin, with narrower nasal passage, 
resulting in obstruction of the antral orifice. The flog 
of the antrum might be lowered, giving rise to a marke 
recess below the level of the floor of the nose. He cq. 
sidered that intranasal antrostomy was unsound, practi. 
cally and theoretically. He always operated through th 
canine fossa, which enabled him to deal thoroughly with 
antral infection, polypi, etc., and which gave him a very 
ood access to the ethmoidal region and to the sphenoidal 
cells, Mr. O’MALLey said that intranasal methods gay ~ 
rise to very good results. Sir James DunpaAs-Grayt 
placed great value on the Canfield operation. Mr. Tuugy 
said that a mild infection could be treated intranasally, 
but a heavy infection with polypi usually called for mor 
radical measures. Mr. Forster considered that the high 
arch palate might not always be due to nasal obstruction, 
but was in some cases hereditary. 


. 


. 
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ASTHMA AND NASAL CONDITIONS 

Sir James Dunpas-GRant read a paper on the nasal 
factor in spasmodic asthma. Asthma often occurred with, 
but might occur without, nasal abnormalities, and abnor- 
malities might occur w:ithout asthma. There must be 
other predisposing factors. These might be psychic or 
due to some lesion elsewhere. They might be anaphylactic 
or allergic, or due to faulty feeding, especially with too 
sreat a proportion of farinaceous material. Intestinal 
intoxication was also a very important factor. In many 
cases, however, there were definite nasal conditions which 
seemed to produce asthma, and if corrected the asthma 
disappeared. 


lunaris, nasal polypi, and deflected septum. In a grea 
many cases cure was produced by correction of these 
conditions ; in many more considerable relief was obtained. 
In cases of complete failure other factors must be pre- 
dominating. In young children in whom asthma persisted 
after removal of tonsils and adenoids it was usually found 
that the turbinals were enlarged, and reduction of these 
brought about disappearance of the asthmatic symptoms. 


SECTION OF OPHTHALMOLOGY 
Wednesday, July 22nd 
OPHTHALMIA NEONATORUM 
The chair was taken by Mr. E. E. Mappox, who expressed 
his gratification at the honour done him in being elected 
President of the Section of the ‘‘ Queen of specialties." 
He extended a warm welcome to Dr. Crisp of Denvef, 


The commoner conditions were enlarge’ | 


middle turbinal, enlarged anterior lip of the hiatus semi * ‘ . 
M. 





U.S.A., who was present at the meeting, and who lat 
took a prominent part in the discussion. 

Mr. M. S. Mayou then opened the discussion 
ophthalmia neonatorum. He said that his experiend 
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thod of of the subject had been gained entirely in the London | Dr. Primrose, Dr. SHuRR, and Dr. Crisp. Mr. Mappox 
helpfyy, grea, and especially in St. Margaret's Hospital, an insti- | suggested giving calcium and pilocarpine in advancing 
Centra tution set apart by the London County Council for the | school myopia. 
a time 4 treatment of ophthalmia neonatorum. Giving figures of 
Of the , the notifications of ophthalmia neonatorum and the 
thought * admissions to St. Margaret’s Hospital, he mentioned that 
Possible {  quring the years 1919-21; twelve children were discharged 
» Which pind in both eyes ; whereas during the years 1922-30 
ated in» there were only three such cases. The number of cases | . Peg " . ; npilas 
S. Me qotified in London of recent years had not decreased. — sent Me, Semen BREWERTON read a paper on 
growths ‘ ye then discussed the histology and histo-pathology of iets Its heersgannner and dangers. He gave an 
AVE Tise the conjunctiva at birth. With regard to the bacterio- Qoeman of his usual practice, and discussed the various 
© about of the condition he found that the gonococcus complications which had come to his notice. 
+ occurred in 60 to 65 per cent. of the cases, and that, of 
the remaining organisms, the streptococcus was. the most 





Mr. BisHop HarMAN read a vigorous and _ practical 
paper on the eyesight of motor drivers, and recom- 
mended that the eye tests for drivers should be less 
narrow, and that the field of vision, the colour vision, 
binocular vision, and adaptation should also be taken 


na dangerous, frequently leading to perforation and _ pan- ECON OF ese appro sacs 
Fe ophthalmitis. He laid stress on the question of the Wednesday, July 22nd 
Jaw in 


; development of local immunity as an important factor in rae PROGRESS OF ANAESTHESIA 
ses. He . the clearing up of the disease, and thought that it In his introductory remarks the President, Dr. H. P. 


ed with was bound up with the round-cell exudation which took Faire (Glasgow), who was in the chair, referred to the 
» lower place after the acute stage had subsided. He then dealt recent death of Dr. Dudley Buxton. 

assagé, vith the question of treatment and nursing as carried Dr. R. J. CLauseN opened a discussion on the progress of 
he floor out at Margaret’s Hospital. He strongly recommended anaesthesia. Reviewing the conditions under which anaes- 
marked open-air wards. By comparative methods he came to the thesia was now practised, he said that it was impossible 
Co — fonclusion that the best method of treatment was to wash | © ssess accurately the state or progress of anaesthesia 
 Practi ~ Gut the conjunctival sac with eusol (1 in 10), after which throughout the land, on account of the large number of 
uugh the the sac was filled with acriflavine (1 in 1,500 of castor oil), | S™4ll institutions in which operative surgery was per- 
ly with * Mr. Mayou deprecated the use of silver nitrate as a formed. He considered that insufficient individual atten- 
4 Vey prophylactic. Attention to general health was of tion was paid to the patient, and that the rapidity of 


henoidal —gnormous importance, and he emphasized the necessity operations in hospitals militated against efficient anaes- 
ds gave ~ foe breast-feeding if the infant was to do well. thesia. In his opinion, mask and drop-bottle methods 
S-GRaNt Dr. H. Hawarp Bywater (Liverpool) emphasized the with chloroform and ether were too prevalent, while the 


Be necessity of institutional treatment for ophthalmia neo- value of rebreathing and the dangers of prolonged open 
or natorum. Co-operation with the local health authority was otteestaannen were not fully appreciated. Local, regional, 
esential. He described the arrangements made between | 294 spinal methods of anaesthesia had not been suffi- 
—— “the city health authority and the St. Paul’s Eye Hospital awed cupnaien.. and gas anaesthesia—particularly 
'  atLiverpool, which had existed since 1907, when a special | ¢thylene anaesthesia—was not adequately utilized. Dr. 
ward, the first of its kind, was commenced by the late | Clausen emphasized the necessity of adequate pre- 
Dr. Nimmo Walker, into which the mother was admitted | Medication. No patient should come to operation without 
he nal along with the child. He gave an outline of Dr. Nimmo morphine or one of the basal anaesthetics. He mentioned 
ed with,  Walker’s original scheme (British Medical Journal, April the value both of CO, for post-operative ventilation of the 
d abnor. ' 5th, 1907) and stated that the Local Government Act, lungs, and of the intravenous adminstration of glucose for 
must be 1929, had made it easier to give institutional treatment. vomiting. The absence of team work in investigating 
vchic or He showed slides demonstrating the hospital treatment anaesthetic methods was regrettable, and he suggested 
Shylactic at St. Paul’s Eye Hospital. Further progress would be that, in teaching hospitals, an attempt should be made 
with too Made if there were greater co-operation between the | t© Classify and investigate records. The main short- 
ntestina| | Ophthalmologist and the obstetrician. comings of anaesthesia were twofold, and could be 
In many | . Dr. Crisp agreed with a suggestion made by Mr. ascribed, first, to tradition and routine, and secondly, to 
as which | Maddox as to the application of heat in the treatment of economic considerations which hampered the employment 
asthma | the condition, and suggested that Shahan’s thermophore | °f Many special forms of apparatus. 
enlarge’ might be employed. The discussion was continued by Dr. K. B. Pinson (Manchester) considered that, in 
us semi (Dt. Warrestpe Ropertson and Colonel R. E. WRricHrt, spite of the phenomenal success of synthetic chemistry, 
a grea | LMS. the future of general anaesthesia did not le in the 
of these| Inreply, Mr. Mayou said that heat could not be applied advance of chemical science. He was impressed by the 
sbtained,| strongly enough to kill the gonococcus, but that cold outstanding and cardinal virtues of nitrous oxide, but 
- be pre-} could be so applied, which also prevented swelling of the thought that ethylene was a superior anaesthetic, parti- 
persisted lids. He discussed the question of prophylaxis and the cularly for dental work. This gas had a powerful odour, 


ly found} dangers of tattooing. but this was not appreciated by the patient; he had used it 
of these extensively in dental work, and confidently recommended 
mptoms. ScHooL Myopia its employment for this purpose. For general surgery 


Mr. ArNotp SorsBy then read a paper on school | circumstances were so different that he felt that nitrous 
myopia. He discussed the recent work of Steiger, which | oxide was as good. Dr. Pinson agreed that apparatus for 
emphasized the unity of the different spherical refractive | the administration of gas was imperfect. A good appara- 
conditions, and showed that some myopes at least must | tus should have large dials indicating the contents of 
be regarded as normal variations. He stressed the | the cylinders, the flow rate, and the provortion of gases in 





gee hecessity for taking into account the refractive power of | the mixture. Above all, there should be no leaking. Such 
vialties.” the cornea and lens, since there were very great variations | forms of apparatus were not portable, and he felt strongly 
: Deal in the axial length. He thought it unlikely that the | that this. together with economic considerations, pointed 
vho late problem of myopia would be solved withgut intensive urgently to the abolition of nursing homes and the recep- 
study in its breeding-ground—the schools. Contributions | tion in hospitals of all classes of patient. Dr. H. W. 
uel the discussion were made by Dr. INGLIs PoLtock, FEATHERSTONE (Birmingham) said that progress in anaes- 
anal fr. Girt, Mr. Bishop Harman, Dr. Marton Gitcurist, | thesia had been made not merely in the elaboration of 
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technique but in the judgement of the administrator. 
The anaesthetist should secure the safety of the patient 
from the anaesthetic point of view, and insist upon 
comfort for the patient both before and after operation. 
Open ether had many advantages. The numerous layers 
of gauze employed provided a method of securing wide 
control. Thus with a correct thickness of pad and careful 
addition of ether, the mask would contain in its cavity a 
supply of ether gas, instead of the irritating fog of ether 
particles which might be caused by careless drenching of 
the mask. 

Dr. Ross MacKenzie (Aberdeen) stressed the importance 
of co-operation between the surgeon and the anaesthetist. 
The fact that the latter frequently met the patient for the 
first time in the anaesthetic room did not lend itself to the 
best results. He considered that the pre-operative use of 
atropine protected the patient against cardiac inhibition. He 
had compared the notes of 1,000 chloroform anaesthesias 
without atropine with those of 1,000 similar anaesthesias 
with atropine. The latter group rarely gave the slightest 
anxiety, while the former frequently showed signs of 
cardiac inhibition. Dr. Bessit Cook (Doncaster) gave 
an account of 1,109 cases which had been given gas and 
oxygen, 1,777 chloroform and ether, and 250 local anaes- 
thetics. In the first 500 of the first two series there were 
20 deaths following gas and 30 after ether ; 43 per cent. 
were not sick after ether, and 56 per cent. were not sick 
after gas, while with the latter group the average stay in 
hospital was two days less. Dr. C. Lancton HEWER 
considered that operation lists should be curtailed ; after 
eight or nine major operations neither the surgeon, anaes- 
thetist, nor nurses could give the same degree of skill to 
the last case as to the first. Most anaesthetic rooms 
could be improved ; they should be quiet, and the appear- 
ance should be as far removed as possible from that of 
the operating theatre. Co-operation between the surgeon 
and the anaesthetist was essential for the best results. 
Dr. Hewer mentioned four notable advances: (1) the 
great increase in the employment of gas anaesthetics ; 
(2) the introduction of basal narcotics ; (3) the adoption 
of ‘‘ de-etherization ’’ with carbon dioxide ; and (4) the 
introduction of percaine to local and spinal analgesia. 

Dr. A. H. Macxutn (Dundee) was glad to find that N,O 
with O, and CO, was returning to favour. In an un- 
selected series of over 500 cases he had secured complete 
muscular relaxation, even in high abdominal operations, 
while the post-operative advantages were overwhelming. 
To secure complete relaxation it was essential to add an 
asphyxial element ; but with nitrous oxide and oxygen 
the asphyxiation was under conirol and differed consider- 
ably from the “* tissue asphyxia ’’ resulting from all forms 
of deep surgical anaesthesia. It was necessary, however, 
to have an apparatus capzble of instantly cutting off the 
anaesthetic supply, and, if necessary, of inflating the lungs 
with oxygen and carbon dioxide. Dr. STRANGE (Wolver- 
hampton) said that morphine should not be administered 
indiscriminately as a pre-operative medicament. He gave 
1/50 grain of atropin: routine. Dr. Apams (East 
London, South Africa) asked for information regarding 
the most useful forms of gas apparatus. 


as 


SPrInsL ANALGESTA 
Dr. W. Howarp Jones opened a discussion on this 
with a paper entitled ‘‘ Subarachnoid _ block, 
general analgesia, ‘spinal’ anaesthesia, respiratory 
paralysis, fallacies and methods.’’ He first mentioned 
several fallacies regarding this subject, and stated that 
Barker had been the first to demonstrate the important 
fact that a drug could not spread upwards in the intra- 
thecal space by a process of simple diffusion. Surveying 
the present position of spinocain and durocaine, he said 


subject 
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that the rate of absorption of the volatile alcohol Wag 
more rapid than the non-volatile novocain, and, as 
consequence, the dosage of the latter was so high that 
the amount absorbed into the blood caused a general 
analgesic state. He then described the method of gravita, 
tional diffusion, which was inaccurate, wasteful of Power 
and uneven in distribution. He quoted Koster’s experi 
ment of applying novocain solution directly to th 
medulla and upper cervical cord of animals, and remarked 
that the results obtained depended on the direct action of 
the drug, through the pia mater, upon the conduction 
tracts. He thought that the danger in intratheca 
administration resulted from absorption of the anaesthetic 
into the blood stream, with subsequent paralysis of the 
vasomotor and perhaps of the respiratory centre, 

Dr. H. K. AsnwortH (Manchester) said that with 
stovaine the drug was fixed by the nerve roots, ag jt 
could not be moved ten minutes after injection. Gravita. 
tional diffusion proved an accurate method of contro 
with this drug. He criticized all hypobaric Solutions, 
because sooner or later they became isobaric, and finally 
hyperbaric, but he agreed with Dr. Jones that sping 
analgesia was unsuitable for operations above the dig. 
phragm. Dr. Ashworth urged the use of this type of 
anaesthesia in cases of acute intestinal obstruction, He 
considered that, theoretically, the combination of spinal 
anaesthesia with basal hypnotics in non-urgent surgery 
was ideal, but the greatest drawback to the method jp 
question was our lack of knowledge concerning it. 

Mr. T. P. Dunutti described some illustrative cases in 
gastric surgery which had been operated upon under 
spinal analgesia. This method was advantageous because 
there was great muscular relaxation ; post-operative effects 
were reduced to a minimum, and the patient could breathe 
deeply and adequately. Mr. Bastt HuGues (Bradford) 
said that the ideal spinal analgesic should contain a drug 
which could act efficiently in the highest degree of dilv- 
tion. With a strongly hyperbaric solution absorption of 
the drug into the blood stream was a very real menace, 
He had had no anxiety with spinocain, but he could 
not say that about stovaine. Since the use of a fine 
lumbar puncture needle the incidence of headache had 
practically disappeared, and since the universal adoption 
of spinal analgesia for major abdominal work, his 
mortality had been reduced by 50 per cent. 

Mr. A. Dickson WriGur did not regard percaine as 
superior to novocain. He agreed with Dr. Howard Jones 
that rapid absorption of novocain into the blood stream 
caused a fall in blood pressure. Other factors which 
must be considered in this connexion were paralysis of the 
sympathetic fibres in the thoracic anterior nerve roots, 
the severity of the operation, fear, and haemorrhage, 
which produced a greater fall in blood pressure with 
spinal than with other forms of analgesia. Mr. Wright 
regarded Horner’s syndrome of small pupils and sunken 
eyes as a sign of a very satisfactory injection. The 
tranquil respiration facilitated upper abdominal opera 
tions, while this form of analgesia was ideal for intestinal 
obstruction, fractures of the lower limbs, rectal, bladder, 
and prostate operations. 

Mr. A. Wirtrrtp Apams (Bristol) said that  spinocaif 
was an efficient drug ; but the possibility of a harmful 
novocainaemia was important, and so he did not, as 4 
rule, give more than 2 c.cm. of spinocain. He regarded 
this drug as specially suitable for upward controllability. 
Routine operations were readily performed by the busy 
surgeon with ether and chloroform, and more than min¢ 
virtues were necessary to move him from a_ well-trie 
method. 

The PRESIDENT stated that he had used percaine, am 
considered it an ideal drug for cases of intestinal obstrud 
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tion. He had not observed post-operative headache since 
employing this drug, but on one occasion it had failed to 
produce analgesia. Dr. LanGron HeEwer said that the 
method of direct injection of dilute percaine in hypotonic 
saline was, in his opinion, a great advance upon previous 
techniques for high abdominal surgery. He considered 
that an injection between the first and second lumbar 
vertebrae was not uniformly safe, and, accordingly, he 
gdvocated a Jower puncture. He deprecated the use of 
spinal anaesthesia for operations above the diaphragm. 
In reply, Dr. Howarp Jones stated that he did not like 
to withdraw large quantities of cerebro-spinal fluid. 
Answering the President’s question, he said that failure 
with percaine might be due to precipitation, and in this 
connexion he advocated the employment of buffered 
solutions. 


SECTION OF DERMATOLOGY 
Wednesday, July 22nd 
Pruritus ANI 
The first meeting of the Section, with Dr. Henry 
MacCormac (President) in the chair, was devoted to a 
discussion on pruritus ani, opened by Colonel MacARTHUR, 
who confined himself to discussing that variety of the 
disease caused by the threadworm Enterobius vermicularis, 
a variety which, he said, was much more common than 
was generally suspected. The ingested ova hatched in the 
duodenum ; they lived for the most part in the caecum 
and appendix, but the gravid females descended to the 
rectum for the purpose of laying their eggs, which they 
did just inside the anal canal. It was their wriggling 
movements which caused the pruritus. Auto-infection 
was the rule, the ova being conveyed by the fingers con- 
taminated by scratching. In addition to the pruritus— 
always most intense at night, but ceasing. some time before 
morning, and only occasionally experienced in  slighter 
degree during the day—various reflex phenomena might 
develop—for example, indigestion and frequency of mic- 
turition. These might mask the true diagnosis. Owing 
to lacerations and abrasions of the anal region, perianal 
eczema might be set up, but, on the other hand, there 
might be very little local injury in cases of many years’ 
duration. Nasal itching was very common—possibly a 
provision of nature for ensuring that the infected hands 
were brought into the neighbourhood of the mouth. The 
accurate diagnosis of enterobiasis depended on a rectal 
washout administered when the pruritus was active. Three 
or four ounces of saline were all that were necessary to 
wash out a rectum previously emptied of faeces, and this 
fluid, returned into a suitable receptacle, must be care- 
fully examined for threadworms. Care must be taken 
that shreds of mucus, etc., were not mistaken for the 
worms. Treatment was divided into three parts. The 
first was prevention of auto-infection. For this reason 
the hands must be thoroughly washed every time that the 
surface of the body or an undergarment was touched. 
Any laxness in this respect would be followed by vexatious 
te-infections. The second consisted of removal by lavage 
of the adult female worms which had migrated to the 
tectum. For this purpose the best thing was a strong 
solution of salt and water (two tablespoonfuls to the pint). 
Four ounces was a sufficient quantity, and when it was 
ejected, after probably not more than a minute or two, 
the itching would have ceased completely. It was essen- 
tial that the patient should carry out this treatment 
himself, as it was useless when the pruritus was not felt. 
Thirdly, antihelminthic drugs should be given in the hope 
of destroying the parasites before they migrated to the 
tectum. These were far less efficacious than the rectal 
Washouts, and patients who had found that the rectal 
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injection gave instant relief preferred as a rule not to be 
inconvenienced by purgative drugs, even although the 
course of treatment might be shortened thereby. 
Finally, the speaker said that he did not know what 
proportion of cases of pruritus ani were due to entero- 
biasis, and he submitted that this should be considered 
as a possible cause in every case of pruritus ani met 
with in adults. 

Mr. W. P. Gapriet said that pruritus ani was commonly 
seen at St. Mark’s Hospital. He laid great stress on the 
systematic questioning and examination of patients. He 
enumerated seven causes of the complaint: (1) lack of 
cleanliness ; (2) excessive local sweating; (3) leak of mucus 
owing to prolapse and proctitis; (4) as an occasional 
symptom of high carcinoma of the rectum ; (5) leak of 
liquid paraffin when taken in excess ; (6) pruritus due to 
threadworms, which he had discovered by repeated procto- 
scopy ; (7) a few remaining cases devoid of any obvious 
cause, in which the pruritus symptom might be elevated 
into a disease. He spoke highly of A.B.A.—a 3 per cent. 
solution of aniseed oil—as a form of treatment, which he 
employed by injecting it round the rectum with a view 
to interrupting the anal nerves. He had treated sixty-six 
cases in this way, with good results in forty-two. Only 
in three cases had he failed entirely. 

Dr. HERBertT Brown (Glasgow) had circularized all the 
patients he had treated for this complaint during the last 
ten years, and had been much chastened by the answers 
received. There had been a large percentage of relapses. 
Of the dermatological conditions which might cause 
pruritus he thought the most important was lichen simplex 
chronicus. No less than 18 per cent. of all his cases 
showed lesions of lichen simplex chronicus in other situa- 
tions. He stressed the importance of team work in 
elucidating the origin of obscure cases. In treatment he 
had found A.B.A. useful when the irritation was limited 
to one spot. X rays, though undeniably useful, must be 
given with the greatest precautions. 

Dr. Dow ttnc said there were seven causes of pruritus, 
of which he considered mycelial infection the commonest. 
He had had good results from A.B.A. Dr. HALLAM 
(Sheffield) said that many cases were due to a tag of anal 
skin. He uttered a warning against the irdiscriminate 
use of x rays. Dr. AGNES SAVILLE had treated no fewer 
than 200 cases, but was still learning. Only lately had 
she grasped the importance of liquid paraffin as a cause. 
She emphasized the point that the anal region should be 
protected from faecal irritation by the use of vaseline 
before defaecation. Dr. Beatry (Cardiff) described itching 
as subliminal pain. Mr. Dickson Wricut had not had 
much success with A.B.A., but he had in twelve cases 
divided the nerves feeding the pudendal area through 
an incision midway between the anus and the ischial 
tuberosity, with good results. No incontinence had 
followed. Dr. ANDERSON (Ruthin Castle) said that very 
few patients went to Ruthin Castle to be treated for 
pruritus ani. Dr. RoxpurGH advocated the use of alcohol 
injections round the anus. He found w# rays useful in 
clearing up the dermatitis, and in idiopathic cases. Dr. 
J. D. Rotteston mentioned that tabes might be a cause 
of anal pruritus. Dr. Hatt (Brighton) spoke of the fre- 
quency of enteroptosis and stasis. 

All the speakers without exception expressed their 
appreciation of Colonel MacArthur’s work on enterobiasis, 
and their resolution to keep prominently before them the 
possibility of threadworms as a cause of anal pruritus in 
future. Subsequently the foliowing short papers were 
read: ‘‘ Onychia as an occupational disease,’’ by Dr. 
Hatpin-Davis ; ‘‘ The -etiology of dysidrosis,’’ by Dr. 
G. B. Dowttinc ; “ The treatment of lichen planus by 
x rays to the spine,’”’ by Dr. McCaw (Belfast). 


SECTION OF ORTHOPAEDICS 
Wednesday, July 22nd 
COMMON INJURIES OF THE KNEE-JOINT 
At the first meeting of the Section of Orthopaedics Mr. 
A. S. BLUNDELL BANKaRT was in the chair. 

Mr. NauGHTon Dunn (Birmingham), in opening the 
discussion on the differential diagnosis and treatment ot 
the common injuries of the knee-joint, said that, with 
increasing experience of injuries of the knee-joint, he 
became more and more convinced that accurate diagnosis 
of the exact nature of the injury was in many cases quite 
impossible. Referring briefly to the normal anatomy of 
the knee-joint, he pointed out that, as it connected the 
two longest bones in the body, the leverage on it is 
enormous, while to meet this disadvantage Nature had 
provided it with powerful muscles and strong ligaments, 
which latter limited all movements except flexion. Rota- 
tion was only possible in flexion, and in his experience 
it was strain of the flexed knee which provided the great 
majority of injuries to the intra-articular cartilages. _Men- 
tioning the twelve bursae which anatomists had described 
in connexion with the joint, he said that, though surgeons 
only took note of four as the source of symptoms, possibly 
affections of some of the less accessible might be respon- 
sible for obscure conditions in it. He then reminded the 
audience that the articular cartilage was avascular, and 
so had little power of repair ; while the synovia, which 
oiled the joint, was richly supplied with sensory nerves, 
and thereby a great source of pain. Inflammation of the 
infrapatellar pad of fat, which was extra-synovial, might 
simulate swelling of the joint itself. A table was then 
shown of the diagnoses of 522 consecutive cases of injury 
to the knee-joint, of which 179 were considered lesions 
of the internal semilunar cartilage (139 being confirmed 
by operation), and 71 of the external cartilage (46 con- 
firmed by operation). Lesions of the internal lateral liga- 
ment accounted for 34, and loose bodies for another 34 
all the other groups being represented by quite small 
numbers. Many indefinite cases responded to manipula- 
tive treatment, suggesting that they were due to adhe- 
sions ; probably another large group were cases of subacute 
infective arthritis. The speaker considered that one might 
safely diagnose a lesion of an intra-articular cartilage, pro- 
vided there was a history of recurrent locking, with pain 
and tenderness limited to the attachments of a cartilage, 
while the knee became normal in function between the 
acute attacks, and # rays were negative. The types of 
injury found at operation were: tear of the anterior part, 
and tear of the posterior part, or bucket-handle tear. 
Several cases were quoted in which the cartilage appeared 
normal, and yet the symptoms disappeared after its 
removal. In one or two with internal tenderness and pain 
it was found that the external cartilage was the one 
actually damaged. However, when the history had been 
typical of cartilage trouble and the internal one was 
found normal, Mr. Dunn advised exploration of the outer 
side of the joint. He referred to the difficulty presented 
by a slipping patella, as the patient was seldom seen by 
the medical attendant during the actual dislocation, while 
the history might suggest an internal cartilage. He pointed 
out that the locking caused by loose bodies was seldom 
a fixed one. Lesions of the internal lateral ligament were 
caused by trauma to an extended knee, just the reverse 
of cartilage injuries, and tears were seldom complete, so 
that many recovered completely without operation. Where 
damage to both ligament and cartilage was suspected, it 
was best to wait for healing of the ligainent before open- 
ing the joint to remove the cartilage. For fractures of 
the tibial spine he advised gradual extension of the joint 
and splinting before operation was resorted to. A speci- 
men was shown of a loose body detached from the back 
of the patella by a blow on the front of the knee, and 
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of the femur, which had a bursa round it, and had 
given rise to very persistent symptoms. In connexion with 
injuries of the extensor apparatus, Mr. Dunn suggested 
that the greater the flexion of the knee at the time of 
injury the higher the level of the lesion. He showed an 
x-ray of a bipartite patella, which might easily be mis. 
taken for a fracture. For crucial ligament injuries }y 
recommended conservative treatment as far as Possible : 
operation, in his experience, had not been.able to restore 
the normal function of the joint. In regard to operation 
for internal cartilages he advised a small incision, neatly 
vertical, so as to avoid a branch of the internal saphenous 
nerve, which had caused a painful neuroma in seven cages 
after operation. 

In the subsequent discussion all speakers congratulate 
Mr. Naughton Dunn on the thorough manner in which 
he had covered the field, and on the large material and 
accurate records on which his paper was based. 

Sir Ropert Jones (Liverpool) agreed with Mr. Dun 
that, in many derangements of the knee, diagnosis of 
the exact lesion was impossible, and that cases with the 
classical symptoms of cartilage injury might prove to haye 
something quite different. He thought it was usually 
possible to differentiate between damage to an intemal 
and external cartilage, though ‘‘ locking ’’ was common 
to both ; but the pain was usually referred to the correct 
side in the first attack, whereas in recurrent cases it might 
be felt on the other side, so that a careful history was 
valuable. It was the unlocking from flexion, sudden and 
complete, which was of chief diagnostic value ; if the 
flexion only yielded gradually, it was probably not a case 
of cartilage injury. Clicking was most common with ex. 
ternal cartilages, while pain on abduction and aXlduction 
suggested a ligament injury. He was surprised at the 
high percentage of external cartilage cases in Mr. Dunn's 
figures, as were most of the subsequent speakers, the 
usual proportion being quoted as from 1 in 7 to 1 in 30, 
in contrast to Mr. Dunn’s 1 in 23. The speaker pointed 
out that many cases of cartilage injury had only one 
attack ; therefore he advised reduction by manipulation 
for the first, care being taken that the reduction was 
really complete, which it was not until free extension and 
entire relief of pain had been obtained. He treated cases 
by two to three weeks’ rest in complete extension after 
reduction. Operation was desirable in every recurrent 
case, and imperative, if effusion kept occurring, in an 
athlete. Even if the cartilage appeared normal when the 
joint was open it should be removed completely. 

Mr. H. A. T. FarrBank pointed out that in cases where 
there was no muscle-spasm the extreme wasting of the 
quadriceps could not be due to fatigue, but must be of 
the nature of a reflex inhibition. He suggested that some- 
times obscure pain might be due to lesions of the popliteus 
tendon, the ilio-tibial band, or the insertion of the semi- 
membranosus. He advised the use of a blunt hook to 
bring the posterior end of a cartilage into view at opera 
tion, and he recommended that all true ligament tears 
(not mere strains) should be sutured. He thought that 
lesions of the articular cartilage were not uncommon, and 
that fractures of the tibial spine were of two types— 
a shearing by the internal condyle, giving only slight 
displacement and not needing operation, and a tear of 
an anterior strip by hyperextension, which demanded 
suture or pegging. Dr. W. ATTLEE (Eton) gave a very 
interesting account of the lesions in schoolboys, the most 
common being an effusion associated with rapid atrophy 
of the thigh muscles. This soon cleared up if a few 
days’ rest in bed were followed by regular exercise on 4 
bicycle and rowing. Pain referred to the tibial tubercle 
was very common in the football season, but cleared up 
when this was succeeded by the running season, painful 
heels taking its place. Various x-rays were demonstrated, 
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some showing abnormalities in knees which had no sym- 
toms. Mr. Rowley Bristow agreed with most of the 

‘nts made by Mr. Dunn, and emphasized the impor- 
tance of early exercise after operation for removal of 
cartilages ; he encouraged lifting of the limb off the bed 
a few days after operation, gave faradism from the sixth 
day, and got the patient up on the tenth day. Mr. 
McMurray (Liverpool) said the term ‘* locking ’’ was mis- 
leading, and should be abandoned. He again drew atten- 
tion to his method of diagnosis by flexing the knee com- 
letely and then rotating it at each angle as it was 
extended, which enabled the site of injury to be localized 
py the pain and click. 

Mr. OLLERENSHAW (Manchester) showed lantern slides 
of some interesting x-rays, and Mr. R. C. ELMstir, 
Mr. Stuart (Birmingham), Mr. Lamina Evans, Mr. 
RocyN-Jones, and Mr. AirKeN joined in the discussion, 
to which Mr. DuNN replied. 








SECTION OF MEDICAL SOCIOLOGY 

Friday, July 24th 
Tue NEED OF EDUCATION IN QUESTIONS OF SEX 
The PRESIDENT (Dr. L. A. Parry) before calling on the 
speakers, referred to the death of Mr. E. B. Turner, who 
was to have been a Vice-President of the Section, and 
whose work in all branches of medical sociology -was so 
highly valued. 

The opening: paper, by the Rev. T. WENtTWortH Py, 
is printed in full on page 186 of the present issue of the 
Journal. 

In starting the discussion, Mrs. NeviLtLE Roire (British 
Social Hygiene Council) referred to the magnitude of 
the problem. There were some five and a half million 
children under 14 in the elementary schools, and between 
three and four million young people between the ages of 
14 and 20, the majority of them already in occupations. 
During the last fifteen years the scientific outlook on life 
had been more and more assimilated. Young people 
could now be appealed to on the ground of scientific kuow- 
ledge and the application of science to life, but up to 
now it had appeared as if only those truths in science had 
been taken and used which would minister to material 
welfare, and the immense advances made by science in 
the understanding of human nature had been ignored in 
organized education. Young people of to-day would only 
accept teaching of the scientific accuracy of which they 
were assured, but they did respond to the appeal to their 
responsibility. What was required in this subject was 
not a hurried instruction of the physiology of sex un- 
related to life, but of life itself. It was the medical pro- 
fession, particularly the individual private practitioners, 
who were largely responsible for creating the social values 
pertaining to conduct in its relation to health, which 
values in turn influenced our social customs. It was 
useless for the educationist to talk about moral values 
if the medical man or woman did not support the line 
of teaching which the educationist gave. At the present 
moment, scientific knowledge as to what was normal in 
sex life was very deficient. The best that could be done 
was to focus the attention on the need for research. One 
must be prepared to say ‘‘ I do not know ’’ when one did 
not know, and not give hasty answers, based on moral 
values, to what were really scientific questions ; that was 
not going to be of any help to the teacher. Her council 
had tried to devise a means of approach to the adolescent, 
and. was now studying the problem of preparation for 
marriage and the hygiene of marriage. She hoped that 


the result would be a handbook giving in succinct form 
the results of physiology, psychology, and anthropo- 
logy, in so far as they bore on this problem. 

The BisHor oF CHICHESTER confined his remarks to two 
aspects of the question: the nature of the teaching, and 
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the person who should give it. In one’s own case the 
initiation into these facts took a very considerable time, 
and even though the instruction given might be more 
systematic than it was in the youth of those present, 
the fact that it took a long time was not at all a bad 
thing. As Canon Pym had said, there were certain 
questions which a child asked in extreme youth, and 
other questions which he asked as he grew a little older. 
Each question should be answered frankly and simply as 
it came. By the time the child was 8 or 9 it was 
possible for a considerable amount of knowledge to have 
been gradually and simply received, thereby forming a 
basis for the knowledge acquired at a later period. The 
Bishop felt that the imparting of sex knowledge ought to 
be on a background of something much wider than sex, 
and sex ought not to be a special segregated subject. 
Thoughtful teachers would see the child’s response coming 
during lessons in biology, elementary science, and in 
physical instruction. He thought that religious teaching 
also had a very important part to play, and it was well 
to rely on the Church impressing upon its children that 
the body was a trust given by God. As to the persons 
who should give sex instruction, ideally it should be 
the parents—well-informed and high-minded fathers and 
mothers, full of discretion. But often that was im- 
possible, and in any case the parents could not do it 
alone. There must be collaboration, and the teachers, 
clergy, and doctors should be ready to take their part. 
The doctors, after seeing a family through illness or 
through a succession of births, should be ready to help the 
parents and children to see what was good for them at 
any given stage. The extraordinary complexity of the 
problem had to be recognized, including the fact that 
the information desirable to be given differed widely 
according to the homes from which the children came. 
If there was to be a single authority for giving direct 
instruction in the proper way at the proper time—and 
that was a large assumption—he thought it must be the 
school. The matter was not so difficult in public schools 
for boys. In the elementary schools the problem was 
much more acute. But if the school was not going to 
try and devise means, with the help of the medical 
officer and the parents, to give the instruction at a 
particular time when the moment had come, he did not 
know from what source the instruction was to come. 
Major STEPHEN Foor (House Master at Eastbourne 
College) spoke in the first place of the need for sex 
education. As a result of his experience as house master 
he was convinced that the need was vital. Some 
persons maintained that it was a mistake to tackle the 
subject at all. They considered that it put ideas into a 
boy’s head and awakened a curiosity he would not other- 
wise possess. The speaker believed that to be “ un- 
adulterated rot.’’ In nine cases out of ten, where a boy 
went seriously wrong in his sex life, it was due to not 
having received proper instruction in the functions of the 
body. An immense amount could and should be done in 
early years by parents and preparatory school masters, 
but he did not -believe that full instruction in the 
functions of the body could be provided until the boy 
reached the age of 14 or 15. He had never yet come 
across a boy who did not admit that the earlier instruction 
which he had had failed really to satisfy his curiosity. 
As to the person for sex education, he started with the 
idea that the person to give such education was the parent. 
The first parent he interviewed on the subject, however, 
was a doctor. He asked him if he had talked to his 
son, and the father replied bluntly, “‘ No, that’s your 
job,’’ and he went on to give three reasons for saying this. 
The first reason was that, on account of the personal im- 
plications, it was more difficult for a parent to give this 
instruction to his own child than for anybody else in the 
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world. Secondly, the task was in any case a difficult one, 
and one which improved with practice. This particular 
father said that he thought he would be no good at it 
until he came to his ninth or tenth son. Finally, this 
father thought that the matter was best regarded by a 
boy as part of his education, something that he had to be 
taught, and therefore it came more naturally from a 
schoolmaster. He agreed with this doctor that it was a 
task which the house master should undertake, and if 
he were a head master he would never appoint a house 
master unless satisfied that he was prepared to undertake 
the task and was competent to do so. As to the method 
of sex education, the speaker had no time then to do 


more than state his conclusions. It should never be 
collective. Books were of no use. In the first place, 
suitable books did not exist ; and, as all boys were 


different, it was necessary to adapt oneself at a moment’s 
notice to a particular case, which could not be done by 
literature. The method, again, should be thorough and 
complete, leaving no lurking curiosities, and, finally, it 
should be regarded as a sacred duty, and one to be 
approached in the spirit of prayer. 

The Rev. James Rerp (President, Free Church Counc?] 
of Eastbourne) held that the proper person to give in- 
formation was the parent. This was important from the 
point of view of breaking down the barrier of reserve 
between parent and child. The maintenance of such 
reserve in this respect might mean the perpetuation of the 
barrier into later life. It was also important that the 
parent should give the information because that would 
go far to ensure the right fecling and tone. It was not 
enough to dispel fear. Fear was the guardian of the 
sacred in undeveloped states, before right values came to 
bring the proper sanction against abuse. Hence, it was 
not enough to give the information naturally, as in the 
case of information about a plant or a machine. The sex 
function was not neutral to the personality, for body and 
spirit were intimately related. If these values were to 
be associated with sex, the information must be imparted 
by one towards whom affection and respect were given. 
This meant that the best results depended upon the right 
kind of home. The speaker concluded by saying that 
the true object of sex education was not the avoidance 
of dangers, but guidance into wholesome relationships 
between men and women, married and unmarried. 

Dr. Curtstine MURRELL said that the vast majority of 
those present would agree that the biological part of sex 
instruction might be given in classes, though probably it 
ought to begin ideally with the parent in the home. 
When it came to other sections of sex instruction, she 
wished to put in a word for the hygiene of the adolescent 
period, which should certainly be personal and intimate. 
On the very difficult question of the instruction of the 
adolescent as to how to become a full adult and desirable 
member of human society, to her mind, the question of 
instruction was really dissolved in the greater importance 
of the instructor. When it came to a question of advis- 
ing the young, the vast majority of men and women with 
good intentions were bewildered. THis was not because 
sex itself was not tremendously honourable, but at the 
back of the mind feeling of shame. This had 
nothing to do with normal reticence ; it was not shame of 
but due to the methods and customs 
of a great.many with regard to sex, which created the 
difficulty. The person who gave instruction, therefore, 
must be one who had had many preparation. 
Barring certain abnormal cases, ought it not to be the 
adolescent himself or herself who chose the instructor? 
Could one imagine any greater compliment to an older 
person than to be asked by a younger for advice on this 
inatter? Ths young would not ask for such advice unless 
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they ‘‘sensed’’ that the person asked was Teady 
respond. The young were extremely sensitive to atmo 
sphere ; they were reticent, but normally Physiologicay, 
curious, and they would go to the person who, they fay 
would answer the question in a suitable and sympathetic 
manner. That person might have to impart informatio, 
to say what he or she thought. desirable, and to instil ay 
ideal, but not to instruct. The ideal, in her View, wa 
self-respect. That was the only safe thing with which q 
young man or woman could be equipped on going out inty 
the world. It was above all things the character of th 
older person that was going to help the younger, She 
had come across cases where the mother was the dest 
adviser for the boy and the father for the girl, but in 
general she thought it was for the mother to advise th 
daughter and the father the son. Self-consciousness myg 
as far as possible be banished, and above all things that 
sugary sentiment, which was really a defence mechanisn 
to hide the fact of shame, must disappear. 

Dr. F. E. FREMANTLE, M.P., pointed out that most ¢ 
the rising generation had no blind respect for authority 
and no patience with mystery, with which this whok 
problem was veiled. If the right of inquiry were concede 
to the younger generation, some advance would be made 
What was the real force behind the whole of the gg 
question? It was primarily the necessity for the rc 
to continue. He believed that the true way of approag 
to this problem was to deal with the question of se 
and of marriage as an essential part of the national life 
to point out the duty and the necessity of the individu 
citizen to aim at a pure marriage and a family brought 
up in the fear of God and the service of the State, and ty 
point out the enormous advantage of a happy—which 
meant a chaste—married hfe. The ideal of chastity and 
chivalry could be made to appeal greatly to boys and 
girls. He thought that the medical profession had been 
somewhat to blame for the discredit into which the 
subject had fallen, because the textbooks of medicine 
had failed to deal with this matter. He remembered 
writing to Professor Starling many years ago pointing ott 
that his famous textbook on physiology hardly dealt with 
sex at all, and Starling’s reply was that the subject wa 
too difficult. 

Dr. IsRAEL FELDMAN said that many views had bee 
advanced that morning from which he _ profoundly dis 
agreed. He distinguished between sex education ant 
sex instruction. As to sex instruction previous speakes 


had vastly exaggerated the difficulty of imparting know 
ledge. Such difficulty as there was had been created 


in an entirely artificial and unnecessary way. He wa 
radically opposed to individual instruction on sex, becaus 
that created the artificiality -of atmosphere which it wa 
most desirable to aWoid. It was all wrong, having giver 
a boy some information, to tell him not to discuss the 
matter with other boys. It should be an open thing 
If he desired to discuss sex, let him do it with the sam 
openness as he would discuss sport. Biology was th 





royal road of sex instruction, being the explanation of tk 
normal functioning of living things. With regard to sa 
education, he asked how many medical persons _presetl 
had ever been taught about the significance of masturht 
tion, or of birth control from the medical point of view, 
or as to what were the effects of continence. The troubk 
was that the elders had no philosophy for themselvé 
That was where the Church had beaten the medical pm 
fession, for the Church at any rate had a definite amt 
specified outlook for guidance in sex education, thoug 
up to the present it had not been in the position to gi 
sex instruction. The answer of the Church, howevé 
would not satisfy the present generation. The who 
matter was in the melting-post, and it would go from b 
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they continued to think that they could tell 


worse if : 
ready ti to wors hing which they themselves did not 


to atma the young — 
‘olog; atte’ elieve. 
thee ad TL. BASKIN said that Dr. Stoddart, who had inter- 
mpatheti preted Freud’s work, had shown clearly that at 4 years 
Ormation | of age children became extraordinarily curious about 
) instil ay themselves ; later this curiosity was submerged in the 
view, wa} ynconscious. At 11 years of age it again came to the 
1 which af surface, and the boy or girl took a deeper interest in 
¥ out intyf the matter. Later, at puberty, definite psychological 
ter Of thf conceptions were formed, and then it was that precise 
Ber. Shel information should be given. It was a great mistake to 
the beg pick out education on sex matters as apart from education 
1, but inf jn biology in general. With regard to the method, it was 
vise the} jn a general superficial way an excellent idea to give 
Ness must} information collectively, but in a class there were always 
ings tha} those who wanted a little more than the others. ‘An 
echanism | important thing, hardly touched upon in the discussion, 
was the question of what was to happen to the young 
t most gf man or woman between 16 and 25. The speaker urged 
authority § the importance of sport and the preaching of continence. 
his whok | The self-absorption of the elements of procreation would 
concede | not only imbue the individual who was the recipient 
be made | thereof with courage and self-reliance and initiative, but 
f the gx | would also engender a spirit of tolerance for others who 
the race | were not gifted in the same way. He desired the forma- 
approach | tion of a committee of members of the medical profession, 
nm of sex} clergymen, and teachers, to arrange the requisite advice. 
ional life Dr. COURTENAY C. Weeks (Beckenham) described some 
individual | lectures in which he had taken part on behalf of the 
y brought education authorities of Leicester and Derby. A letter was 
fe, and ty} sent to the parents of children who were leaving school 
Yy—which | stating that lectures on sex hygiene would be given to the 
stity ani} scholars, and asking the parents, if they approved, to let 
boys and} the children attend. An increasing number of parents 
had been # and scholars had availed themselves of these lectures, and 
‘hich the} ithad been a revelation to him to hear what some of the 
medicine} fathers had said following upon the lectures to elementary 
nembereif school children. In many cases a great change had been 
nting outf wrought in the mentality and atmosphere of the schocl 
lealt with} as the boys were admitted into the knowledge of the 
bject wa glorious responsibility and trusteeship of life. Collective 
instruction of boys and girls on this vital subject was 
had bem neither impossible nor to be deprecated. The subject 
ndly disf should be dealt with normally and concisely, and then 
tion andj left alone. After all, sex was only part of the larger 
_ speaken§ difficulty of the conflict of life. These children called 
ng know for the exercise of the sympathy of their elders, for at 
n createif the age of 11 or 12 a child might have the desires and 
He waf passions of grown men and women without the mental 
’ becaill control. 
ch it wag In further discussion Dr. J. K. Love (Glasgow) referred 
ing give to the advantages of a study of Mendelism, which he 
iscuss thef considered to be the key to all proper sex education for 
en thingg young children. Dr. Moore remarked that nothing had 
the sam§ been said about sublimation—that by some means or 
was thf other children had to be taught how they were in their 
on of tg own particular case to control their sexual impulses and 
rd to sag turn them into a useful channel. Miss BrENDER (Social 
s_ preseilf Purity Worker in the Chichester diocese) asked how boys 
nasturheg were instructed in public’ schools with regard to girls, 
of viewfand whether the highest ideal of womanhood was 
1e troubk§ presented. Dr. Joun Bircw (Luton) said that as one who 
emselvag had attended many hundreds of confinements he could 
dical po§ bear witness that the first question invariably asked by 
inite amg the parents was: ‘‘Is the child sound in body and 





1, thoug§ mind?’ In that question lay the whole philosophy of 
mn to givg sexual conduct. He deprecated the common view that 
howeveg sexual needs had to find sexual satisfaction ; he had lived 
he whol in mining camps, and had been astonished to find the con- 
from ba tinence of rough men. The proper way was sublimation. 

Dr. Harman Taytor (Liverpool) said that his own educa- 
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tion in this matter was imparted by one of the greatest 
of head masters, Dr. J. L. Paton of Nottingham, who 
brought to the boy mind the sense of mystery, and 
explained the subject through the avenues of biological 
science. The ideal solution of the whole problem was 
through a schoolmaster who had a personality able to 
influence boys. 

Canon Pym, in a brief reply, said that what he wanted 
to see were some books giving a full list of the sort of 
questions that young children asked, and the sort of way 
in which they should be answered. 








INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF MILITARY 
MEDICINE AND PHARMACY 


More than thirty nations took part in the sixth inter- 
national conference of military medicine and pharmacy, 
which was held recently at the Hague. The first main 
topic of discussion was the recruiting and training of the 
medical personnel, and the relative advantages of 
approaching medical students and qualified medical prac- 
titioners were debated. It was felt that the opportunities 
offered by the career of military medicine should be 
advertised more widely, in order that students might be 
attracted before they had made up their minds to embark 
on civil practice. Special post-graduate training ought 
to be more freely available, and there should be more 
extensive scope for interchange of medical officers between 
the various nations. 


War PsyCHO-NEUROSES 

In reviewing war psycho-neuroses the conference took 
note of the fact that these conditions were not created 
by war conditions, but that confusional states with an 
emotional basis were present in a latent form before the 
final stimulus brought them into the open. The sub- 
sequent symptomatology, while comparable with that of 
similar states in civil life, was coloured by the episodes 
and conditions of active service, and was consequently 
of a more serious type, both as regards the patients and 
their relationship to their environment of duties and 
responsibilities. Moreover, there was the problem of 
State pensioning in cases where treatment proved in- 
effective. The existence of border-line cases, presenting 
a disorder of conduct rather than a definite neurosis, 
called for the creation of an expert diagnostic organiza- 
tion, and psychiatrists would have to investigate these 
patients before any question of punishment could be con- 
sidered. A neuro-psychiatric branch of military medicine 
should be established in times of peace on the basis of 
a central army hospital, accommodating patients primarily 
for the purpose of diagnosis. Cases seriously ill would 
be sent elsewhere, and only those capable of being cured 
within a relatively short time would be retained. In 
connexion with this, special methods of evacuation from 
the more advanced parts of the fighting line would have 
to be planned, in co-ordination with the usual arrange- 
ments for the sick and injured. Regional neuro-psychiatric 
centres should be established throughout each country. 
Here the primary diagnoses would be reviewed and cor- 
rected, definite categories being provided for three classes 
of patients—namely, the gravely ill requiring institutional 
segregation elsewhere, the transient and easily curable 
types which could be dealt with on the spot, and the 
difficult but still curable cases for which special institu- 
tions would be necessary. It was agreed that the organ- 
ization of such a neuro-psychiatric military service would 
be much more difficult in countries where conscription 
was not in force. 


HAEMORRHAGE ON THE FIELD OF BATTLE 
The two final questions discussed were the best means 
of dealing with urgent cases of haemorrhage on the battle- 
field, and the treatment of the sequels of wounds of the 
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jaws and teeth. In respect of the first it was felt that 
there should be standardized first-aid equipment for the 
individual as well as for stretcher units, that further in- 
vestigations should be made of the later complications 
of ischaemia following tight bandaging, especially when 
venous rather than arterial haemorrhage was concerned, 
and that better arrangements were desirable for instruct- 
ing those dealing with casualties in the firing line. Con- 
sideration was also given to the supply of sterile drugs 
in ampoules for emergency injections. 

Emphasis was laid on the importance of ensuring that 
the early treatment of wounds of the jaws and teeth was 


devised on right lines, a dental expert acting in association: 


During peace specialists should be 
the various contingencies that might 
arise, and so bring about the diminution of such un- 
fortunate sequels as infected bony fragments, ankyloses, 
pseudo-arthroses, and subsequent dental degeneration. 


with the surgeon. 
trained to deal with 





POST-GRADUATE MEDICAL WORK IN 
GERMANY 


The following account of present-day courses for medical 
graduates in Germany is abstracted from an article fur- 
nished to us by Professor Curt Adam, general secretary 
and organizer of the German National Committee for 
Post-Graduate Work. 

There is no diversity of opinion concerning the necessity 
for medical post-graduate work in Germany to-day. The 
university turns out its medical students with an educa- 
tion suited to the prevailing demands of science, but 
science never stands still, and the doctor must follow if 
he wishes to keep abreast of the times. For this purpose 
he must attend special courses, since complex methods of 
treatment are not learned from a journal or from verbal 
description at a medical gathering or congress. 


ARRANGEMENT OF Post-GRADUATE STUDIES 

Now the higher education of doctors is not only a 
matter of individual professional interest, but concerns 
the health of the nation as a whole. Of what use to 
humanity are new discoveries in the realm of medicine 
if they are not put within reach of the great body of 
general practitioners? If post-graduate work is to be 
productive in this sense, it is absolutely necessary that 
as many doctors as possible should participate in organized 
courses, so that the general standard of practice may 
be raised. This means that courses must be so arranged 
that doctors can attend them without undue sacrifice of 
time and money. Since compulsory methods of ensuring 
attendance are impracticable certain conditions are neces- 
sary: (a) the courses must be free, (b) they must be 
given at least in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
doctor’s practice, and (c) they must be so arranged that 
he can attend them without disturbing his everyday work. 


Location 

In Germany the organization of convenient meeting- 
places required a_ far-reaching decentralization. | The 
number of available universities was not adequate for 
the purpose, and steps had to be taken to ensure oppor- 
tunities for post-graduate studies wherever there was a 
great deal of medical activity. Where large hospitals 
existed the matter was comparatively casy ; it was more 
difficult in small towns and in the country. In the latter 
the system of travelling teachers was adopted. 


Hours for Study 

The most convenient periods for study were found to 
be from 12 0’clock to 2 o’clock, and after 7 o’clock in the 
evening. Sunday morning was also popular. 

Iryvee Courses 

This condition is an important one in medical post- 
graduate work as it is understood in Germany. Natur- 
ally there are people who regard what is paid for as more 
valuable than that which is given free. While this may 
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be a true and representative opmmon of a large part of th 


medical world, the payment of fees is not the - 
increase the popularity of post-graduate work ee 
attract the largest number of doctors. In ideal’ real 
stances the teachers would be sufficiently com ened 
and the students would have free instruction even tail 
given a certain amount for taking part in the c 
But the necessary expenditure on the part of the Sa 
and medical organizations would be almost prohibited 
Happily there are still teachers in Germany vai ‘a 
pleased to give their services for this work without st a 
ing the question of remuneration. Were it not for ail 
widespread spirit of self-sacrificing co-operation bo 
graduate education in Germany would not be possible” 


Organization 

The above-mentioned points, which were not sufficient] 
emphasized when the possibility of post-graduate work 
was first being considered, led to the creation of a comall 
committee for medical post-graduate work in Prussia ; 
1901. The foundation of this committee was followed e 
the establishment of similar committees in the othe 
German States which met in 1908 as a German COMMittee 
for medical post-graduate work. These committees ay 
unions whose members consist of representatives of the 
participating State and municipal boards of the univer. 
sities, of the hospitals, of the medical profession, and of 
social medical societies, the direction of the work bein 
in the hands of an official or semi-official doctor. The 
committees receive funds through their respective Gover. 
ments, which have realized that it is in the interests of 
the health of the entire population to have a wel. 
educated medical force. Funds, however, are small 
because, as mentioned above, the teachers receive os 
remuneration. The State committees only outline the 
general rules and provide for the assembly of as many 
local committees as possible, these local committees being 
responsible for the actual work. Up to the present com. 
mittees have been established in eighty German towns, 
The medical faculties naturally take over these tasks jp 
the university towns ; in others the work is concentrate 
at the large hospitals. In contrast to other countries 
Germany has a very large number of promising lecturers, 
qualified in every respect to act as college professors. 


Post-Graduate Work in Small Towns and in the 
Country 

As the local committees described above are generally 
located in the large towns, travelling lecturers are sent 
out from the centres of learning, singly or in groups, with 
material brought with them or distributed locally, to give 
lectures to the medical societies of the small towns and 
villages. In addition, half-hour talks on subjects of post- 
graduate interest are given at wireless stations by the 
most prominent authorities on Friday evenings. In thi 
way the country doctor supplements his education. Ver 
often the lecture is followed by long and animated dis 
cussions. 

Post-graduate work is also promoted by the publication 
entitled Zeitschrift fiir Arztliche Fortbildung, sponsore 
by the State committee and published by Gustav Fischer, 
Jena. In contrast to the more scientific periodicals it 
is devoted solely to higher medical education, com 
cerning itself only with such matters as have _ receivel 
scientific recognition and are of use in general practice. 

The medical post-graduate education of the county 
doctor has recently been the subject of reform. Unlike 
his professional colleague in the town, the country doctot 
must invariably make a long journey to the locality 
where the courses are held, and arrange for accommods 
tion. During this period he must also give up hi 
practice or find a deputy. These arrangements involtt 
the expenditure of a considerable amount of money. Will 


the object, therefore, of facilitating his attendance withotl 









loss of time and money, the chief medical societies, th 
Reichs insurance bodies, and the medical post-gradual 
organizations, have combined to supply the necessa 
funds. Thus the country doctor may be provided wit 
board and lodging, free of charge, at an institution 
aside for post-graduate study. The medical post-graduai 
organizations cover the fee of the lecturer, and the medi¢ 
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«oti o each doctor attending the courses the sum 
sceties Pay to enable him to compensate his deputy. 
of 12 5s are held in tuberculosis, venereal diseases, 
ll ailments, and accident disabilities. According 
ep ‘other scheme, the country doctor may be accommo- 
phe in hospital or clinic for a short period, say, from 
ot four weeks, the medical societies reserving the beds 
she purpose. He takes full part in the work of the 
ni ‘tal, and boards along with the other doctors. In 
ee wey he is afforded the opportunity of participating 
in the practical treatment of the patients. Of especial 
e rtance to the country doctor is the fact that similar 
rangement have been made with maternity clinics. 


Post-GRADUATE COURSES FOR FOREIGNERS 

The opportunities for post-graduate work mentioned 
above are intended primarily for the German doctor, but 
numerous arrangements have been made to provide 
facilities for the large number of foreign doctors who come 
to Germany to study. In Berlin an assembly of docents 
and professors has been formed to arrange tor the pro- 
yision of post-graduate courses in the holidays. These 
fall into various classes. 

1, Post-graduate courses of short duration (two to four 
weeks). ‘These are partly general courses in some impor- 
tant field such as internal diseases, diseases of the eye, 
yology, or cardiology, or practical educational courses in 
gome special field—the technique of examining the heart, 
dermatological treatment methods, and so on. The courses 
are held generally in March and October, but they have 
also been arranged in other months. 

9, Post-graduate courses of longer duration. Provision 
for these is made in the large town hospitals, where, aiter 
a general preparatory course, the students do practical 
work in the sick room, laboratory, and on the dissecting 
table. 

Information Bureau 

Of particular interest to the foreign doctor is the bureau 
in the. Kaiserin Friedrich-Haus fiir das arztliche Fort- 
bidungswesen (Berlin, N.W.6, Luisenplatz 2-4), which 
deals with all questions relating to post-graduate work, 
facilitates attendance at clinics, and promotes social inter- 
course. It also gives information about rooms, cost of 
maintenance, and similar matters. Doctors should get 
into touch with this bureau before they start on their 
journey, Or as soon as they arrive in Berlin, so that they 
may derive the greatest possible benefit from their sojourn 
in the country. 





Doba ct Veter: 


DR. WILLIAM GILBERT 
DISCOVERER OF TERRESTIAL MAGNETISM AND FOUNDER 
OF ELECTRICAL SCIENCE 

In the list of Past-Presidents of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London we find the name of ‘‘ William 
Gilbert 1600 ’’ ; and in the College calendar, opposite the 
date November 30th, we read: ‘‘ Dr. William Gilbert died 
1603.”’ 

Most medical men will not know anything about 
William Gilbert ; others may remember reading, in their 
tally student days, of Dr. Gilbert, physician to Queen 





Elizabeth, who discovered terrestrial magnetism, and 
devoted much time to the study of frictional electricity ; 
but few will know anything of his great work. Yet 
William Gilbert was one of the most distinguished scientific 
men of his age, and a man to whom physics owes so 
much. He was born at Colchester, Essex, in 1540. At 


@the age of 20 he took the degree of B.A.Cambridge. He 


had been a student at St. John’s College, and later was 
elected a Fellow of his College. He became M.D.Ca mbridge 
in 1569. For four years he travelled in Italy, and then 
settled in London in 1573. He became a Fellow of the 





Royal College of Physicians, then censor, later treasurer, 
and finally President of the College in 1600. 

We are told that Gilbert was a man of means, that he 
spent money freely (estimated at £5,000) on his books, 
instruments, magnets, and experiments, and that for 
twenty years he experimented and speculated on magnetism 
and frictional electricity. His great life’s work in science 
was his large book on this subject. He worked at it 
for eighteen years; it was published in. 1600, only 
three years before his death. The title of the book is 
De Magnete (‘‘ magneticisque corporibus, et de magno 
magnete tellure, physiologia nova’’). A copy of this 
large book, in Latin, is in the library of the Royal 
College of Physicians, London ; and an English transla- 
tion, by P. F. Mottelay, was published in London, in 
1893. Gilbert set forth in this book his great theory , 
that the globe of the earth acted as an enormous magnet, 
or loadstone, and that this action accounted for the 
tendency of the magnetic needle to point in a_ polar 
direction. In his book he describes the numerous experi- 
ments on which he -based his theory of terrestrial 
magnetism: he also considers the magnetic movements, 
the direction, variations, and dip of the magnet ; and 
he adds a detailed account of magnets and loadstones. 

Gilbert also made numerous experiments by means of 
a loadstone ground into a globular form, having thus the 
shape of the earth. This globular Joadstone he named 
a “‘ terrella ’’ or little earth. He placed magnetic needles 
on this “‘ terrella,’’ and made a large number of observa- 
tions thereon. The results of these observations were 
similar to those noted with respect to the magnetic 
needle and the earth. And so the building up of his 
theory of terrestrial magnetism was aided by his observa- 
tions on the magnetic needle and his ‘‘ terrella.’’ 

Gilbert’s book is devoted mainly to magnetism ; but in 
one chapter (II) he deals with another subject, which has 
now become of such enormous importance in science and 
daily life. In this chapter he describes a large number 
of phenomena which differ from magnetic phenomena. 
It is said that Thales, who lived about 600 B.c., dis- 
covered that amber when rubbed acquires the power of 
attracting light bodies, such as pieces of pith or cork. 
Now Gilbert showed by his experiments that this 
attractive power could be developed by rubbing other 
substances besides amber. He showed that wax, sulphur, 
glass, and many other substances, when rubbed with 
a piece of dry flannel, were then also able to attract 
small fragments of paper, cork, and other light bodies. 
To this attractive power he gave the name of electricity 
(electricitas), from the Greek word for amber— jAs«rgov. 
We thus owe to Gilbert the word electricity, and from 
this word numerous other terms have been derived. 
Gilbert discusses the reasons for this attraction power, 
and excludes the views previously held. He also compares 
and contrasts the attraction of electric and magnetic 
bodies. The distinction between electricity and magnetism 
was therefore first established by Gilbert ; and the study 
of electrical science commenced with his work. 

Thus the foundation of the science of terrestrial 
magnetism and of electrical science was laid by Gilbert 
in his marvellous book. It is full of original observations 
and records of experiments, and in it he demonstrated 
the value of experimental methods of investigation before 
Bacon’s celebrated writings appeared. At the end of the 
book Gilbert put forward views which he describes as 
a ‘‘ new physiology.’’ Some of these views are remark- 
able and interesting, especially in a work on physical 
science. In this section of his book Gilbert remarks: ‘‘ If 
there is aught of which man may boast, that of a 
surety is soul, is mind.’’ At a meeting of the Royal 
Geographical Society in 1903, to commemorate the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, Professor Silvanus Thompson, in an 
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address on William Gilbert, describes him as the father 
of electrical science, and points out that before Gilbert 
there was no electrician. 

Gilbert was successful in his practice, and was appointed 
physician to Queen Elizabeth, and afterwards to James I. 
In the town hall at Colchester is a painting, by Mr. 
Acland Hunt, representing Gilbert demonstrating his 
electrical and magnetic experiments to Queen Elizabeth 
and her Court. On the facade of the town hall is a 
statue of him, and in the public library a copy of his 
portrait. Gilbert’s remains rest in Holy. Trinity Church, 
Colchester, where a mural tablet tells briefly his life 
record. His monument, as Professor S. Thompson 
remarks, is his book in which he laid the foundation of 
terrestrial magnetism and of the experimental science of 
electricity. For this the world will always honour him, 
and medical men will be glad he was a physician. 

k. T. WILtramson. 


Ireland 





Vital Statistics for the Irish Free State 

During the first quarter of the present year 14,301 
births were registered in the Irish Free State. This 
number represents a birth rate of 19.4 per 1,000 of the 
estimated population, being 0.6 below the average rate 
for the first quarters of the ten years 1921-30. The 
equivalent figure for Northern Ireland was 20.6, and for 
England and Wales 16.3. Deaths registered during the 
quarter numbered 13,680, or a rate of 18.5 per 1,000. 
This rate is 1.8 above the rate for the first quarter ot 
the previous year, and 1.1 above the average rate for 
the first quarters of the preceding decennium. Of the 
deaths registered, 1,271, or 9.3 per cent., were those of 
infants under | year, the number of deaths of infants 
being equivalent to 89 per 1,000 births, compared with 
67, 52, and 71 for the three previous quarters respectively. 
The mortality in the Irish Free State from the principal 
epidemic diseases was higher than that for the first quarter 
of the preceding year, representing an annual rate of 
0.7 per 1,000, compared with an average rate of 0.6 for 
the first quarters of fhe five years 1926-30. This higher 
death rate is attributed mainly to an increase in the 
mortality from measles, diarrhoea, and enteritis (of 
children under 2 vears), and in a lesser degree to an 
increase in deaths from scarlet fever. Deaths from all 
forms of tuberculosis numbered 1,048, or an annual rate 
of 1.4 per 1,000 ; while the number of deaths ascribed to 
accidents and diseases of pregnancy and childbirth was 59, 
or a rate of 4.1 per 1,000 births registered. 


Treatment of the Insane in Ireland 

An attractive and detailed account of The History of 
the Care of the Insane in Ireland up to the end of the 
Nineteenth Century has now been published by Dr. 
T. Percy C. Kirkpatrick, registrar of the Royal College 
of Physicians of Ireland. The author opens with a brief 
account of the ancient views held about madness in 
Druidic times, and recalls that, during the codification 
of the ancient laws of Ireland about the time of St. 
Patrick, very definite regulations were defined for the 
protection of persons of unsound mind, provision being 
also made for their children. Later, monastic hospitals 
undertook the care of such patients, but after one or 
two abortive attempts at providing special institutions 
for them, the practice of confining dangerous lunatics in 
prisons continued until well on into the nineteenth 
century, though cells were provided at certain work- 
houses for them. St. Patrick’s Hospital in Dublin was 
opened in 1757, and although very inadequate as regards 
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accommodation, it had to suffice for the entire county 
for many years. _At the beginning of the nineteent 
century it was still the only public hospital exclusive 
devoted to the care of the insane, but a private asyly 
had been opened near Cork in 1799, and many aa 
persons were being maintained in the ‘‘ Houses of ln. 
dustry ’’ of Dublin, Cork, Limerick, and Waterford. The 
Cork institution—which had been established jn 1787. 
developed subsequently into one of the largest lunatic 
asylums in Ireland. The early years of the nineteenth 
century saw the birth of active interest in the treatment 
and classification of the insane, thanks mainly to Dr 
Alexander Jackson, who concerned himself actively with 
the foundation of the Richmond Asylum in Dublin, and 
the private asylum at Farnham House. During the next 
forty years a great advance was made in the care of the jp. 
sane, and various asylums came into existence in different 
parts of the country. This booklet, which is printed at 
the Dublin University Press by Ponsonby and Gibbs, 
represents a useful contribution to the history of wha 
is now recognized as a definite branch of medicine, 


Mayo Mental Hospital 

In the annual report of the Mayo Mental Hospital fo 
1930 the resident medical superintendent, Dr. Sheridan, 
states that during the year 133 patients were admitted, 
76 were discharged, and 73 died, the daily average number 
resident being 812. The most prevalent form of menial 
disorder was melancholia (recent), of which there wer 
33 cases, followed by dementia praecox (25). Other forms 
were: mania, 13 ; delusional (non-systematized), 9 ; recur. 
rent mania and melancholia, mental deficiency, and senily 
dementia. Heredity was the cause or a factor in 29 cases, 
mental stress in 2, critical periods in 24, mental deficiency 
in 12, and alcohol in 6 cases. Other causes were bodily 
diseases—nervous, gastro-intestinal, and pulmonary. The 
number of discharged patients was below the average, 
the percentage of recovery on the number of admissions 
being 44.3. This was due chiefly to the unfavourable 
and relapsing type of cases under care ; also to the fact 
that many of the acquired forms of mental disease super- 
vened on a condition of mental deficiency in some degree, 
Deaths numbered 73, or 8.6 per cent. of the daily average 
number. All deaths were due to natural causes. Phthisis 
and other forms of tuberculous diseases accounted for 29, 
respiratory and cardiac diseases for 13, atrophy and senile 
decay for 12. Other causes were malignant disease, ex 
haustion from mania or melancholia, and organic brain 
disease. Of the patients who died, 29 were about 70 year 
of age. 





Scotland 


New Edinburgh Chair 
Through a grant from the trust fund of the late Mr 
Edward Clark, printer, Edinburgh, a chair of child lie 
and health, known as the Edward Clark Chair, wa 
recently founded in the University of Edinburgh. The 
University Court has now appointed Charlies McNel, 
M.D., F.R.C.P.Ed., to be the first occupant of this chait. 
Professor McNeil was born at Stranraer, and was educated 
at George Watson’s College, Edinburgh. He took the M.A 
degree at Edinburgh in 1901, and graduated M.B., ChB. 
with first-class honours in 1905. After acting as resident 
physician to the late Sir Thomas Fraser in the Roya 
Infirmary of Edinburgh, he became resident for a time if 
the Royal Edinburgh Hospital for Sick Children, and 
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house-physician to the East London Hospital for Childrea 
at Shadwell. In 1910 he became a member of the Roya 
College of Physicians, and Fellow in 1913. At present ht 
is physician to the Royal Edinburgh Hospital for Sid 
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aie During the war Professor McNeil served on the 
saft of the Scottish Red Cross Hospital at Rouen. He 

made numerous contributions to medical literature 
on the occurrence of disease in early life. 


Edinburgh Medical Graduation 

The summer graduation ceremony of the University of 
Edinburgh took place in the McEwan Hall on July 22nd, 
under the presidency of the Vice-Chancellor, Principal 
Sir Thomas Holland, who conferred the degrees. It was 
announced that the Cameron Prize in practical thera- 

tics for the present year had been awarded to Madame 
\farie Curie, Paris, in recognition of the therapeutic results 
yhich had been made possible by her discovery of radium. 
The M.D. degree was conferred on eleven persons, and 
the degrees of M.B., Ch.B. on about 130. After the 
capping ceremony the graduates were addressed by the 
romoter, Professor D. Murray Lyon, who said he wished 
to take advantage of the opportunity to direct their 
attention to the claims of medical research. The large 
amount of information which was compressed into five 
years of medical study was far from being either complete 
or fnal. The late Sir James Mackenzie had remarked 
that the intelligent practitioner before he had been long 
in practice discovered that he was unable to recognize 
the ailments of the great majority of his patients, and 
that many of the aspects of their illnesses had never been 
presented in his hospital training. Medicine had become 
one of the most complex of the sciences, although it still 
remained largely an art. Although the general ceath 
nte had been reduced by one-half in the last two hundred 
years, the cause of cancer remained unknown, while 
organic disorders of the kidneys and blood vessels were 
till responsible for much ill-health, and at intervals the 
country was swept by epidemics of influenza, as yet 
beyond control. There was a tradition in medicine that 
no discovery could be kept secret for the advantage of an 
individual, any advance being at once made public so 
that the new knowledge became available to all. The 
individual who made a contribution to medical knowledge 
derived no personal gain, though his success might favour 
academic promotion. Some years ago Parliament had 
encouraged investigation by a grant administered by the 
Medical Research Council, and this had been of great 
assistance ; much more, however, was required. 





England and Wales 


Mental Deficiency 

The annual report of the Board of Control, to which 
reference has been made in recent issues, states that the 
total number of mentally defective patients resident in 
institutions and under guardianship on January Ist, 1931, 
in England and Wales amounted to 30,354. On _ the 





again assumes a place of primary importance. Three new 
institutions have been opened during the year, and these, 
together with changes at other institutions, have provided 
1,255 new beds. A number of local authorities are taking 
active steps to provide accommodation for mental defec- 
tives, but the need for further provision is still acute. 
The Board reports that it has received the recommenda- 
tions of a special committee, under the chairmanship 
of Mr. Walter Hedley, K.C., which was appointed to 
advise on the requirements of colonies for mental defec- 
tives. This committee states that ‘‘ the supervision 
exercised by the Board of Control in regard to the expendi- 
ture on colony schemes has been effective, and we find 
it very difficult, even after close scrutiny, to cut their 
fequirements much finer.’’ At the same time the com- 
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mittee makes valuable suggestions which will, it is hoped, 
conduce to further economy in construction. The Board 
observes that there.has been a steady fall in the cost 
per bed, and that recent contracts indicate that the cost 
of construction, excluding the cost of land,. may now be 
taken as slightly exceeding £300 a bed for a complete 
colony. A point of considerable interest arises in con- 
nexion with the provision of these colonies. The Board 
again draws attention to the difficulty of finding super- 
intendents -with any real experience of mental deficiency 
work for the new colonies which are being established, 
and it emphasizes the importance of devising means 
by which these officers may familiarize themselves with 
modern methods of handling and training defectives. 
On the controversial issues of marriage and sterilization 
the Board repeats the view previously expressed that the 
marriage of defectives under order should be prohibited 
by law. As regards sterilization it observes that the 
question deserves close and scientific study, but that the 
necessary data are not yet available to enable any 
judgement to be formed on the social and physical 
consequences of legislation legalizing sterilization. 





Birth Control Clinics 

Reference was made in this column on April 4th 
(p. 600) to the memorandum on birth control clinics 
issued by the Minister of Health in March last. Finding 
that misconceptions have arisen in regard to the views 
therein expressed, the Minister now brings certain matters 
to the notice of local authorities in Circular 1208, dated 
July 14th. This emphasizes the point that the Govern- 
ment is advised that local authorities have no general 
power to establish birth control clinics as such. The 
memorandum was issued solely for the purpose of explain- 
ing the views of the Government on the use of institutions 
controlled by local authorities for the purpose of giving 
advice to women on contraceptive methods, and the 
question of providing facilities for giving such advice 
within the limits laid down in the memorandum is a 
matter entirely within the discretion of the local authority. 
Under the Maternity and Child Welfare Act, 1918, the 
powers of local authorities are limited, so far as women 
are concerned, to making arrangements for attending to 
the health of expectant mothers and nursing mothers. If 
an authority decides to provide facilities for giving birth 
control advice at a maternity and child welfare centre 
their use must be strictly incidental to the purpose for 
which the centre is established, and they can be made 
available only for married women who are either expectant 
or nursing mothers already in attendance at the centre 
and in whose cases further pregnancy would be detrimental 
to health. If action is taken under the Public Health 
Acts to establish a clinic at which medical advice and 
treatment would be available for women suffering from 
gynaecological conditions, the use of any facilities pro- 
vided at the clinic for giving advice on contraceptive 
methods must be strictly incidental to the purpose for 
which the clinic is established—namely, the treatment of 
sick persons. Only women who need medical advice and 
treatment for gynaecological conditions can properly be 
admitted to the clinic, and contraceptive advice can 
properly be given only to married women in attendance 
at the clinic in whom pregnancy would be detrimental to 
health. It is obviously desirable for a local authority to 
obtain the services of an officer specially experienced in 
the clinical advice and treatment needed at a gynaeco- 
logical centre of this sort. The Minister does not consider 
it desirable that a gynaecological clinic should be estab- 
lished at a maternity and child welfare centre, and if an 
authority is satisfied that there is need for such a clinic it 
should be provided in separate premises or at a hospital. 
Expectant and nursing mothers in attendance at such 
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centres who are found to need medical advice and treat- 
ment for gynaecological conditions could then be referred 
to the clinic. The Minister considers it important that no 
existing officer of a local authority should be prejudiced 
in any way by a decision of the authority to provide 
facilities for birth control advice within the limits laid 
down in the memorandum. He is of opinion that this 
work should not be regarded as falling within the scope 
of the normal duties of the medical officers of a local 
authority, who should be free to undertake it or decline it. 


Out-patient Clinics under Mental Treatment Act 

Out-patient clinics for persons suffering from mental 
disorders have been established at three general hospitals 
under the management of the London County Council— 
namely, St. Mary (Islington), St. Charles’ (Notting Hill), 
and the Mile End Hospital. They have been in operation 
since early in May, and a very useful work has been 
begun, which is believed to be susceptible of development 
on larger lines. The clinics are under the general direction 
of the medical superintendent of the Maudsley Hospital, 
and a medical officer from the staff of that hospital has 
been detailed to act at each clinic. It is hoped to attach 
medical officers from other mental hospitals. Students 
from the London School of Economics who have. been 
receiving practical instruction at the Maudsley Hospital 
as part of a mental health course have voluntarily given 
their services at the associated out-patient clinics as social 
workers to secure information essential to the medical 
officer in dealing with his patients. This arrangement, 
however, cannot continue after the end of July, when the 
students who have finished their course will be replaced 
by beginners unable for a time to give useful service. 
The London County Council, therefore, proposes to 
employ one psychiatric worker, trained in_ scientific 
methods, to serve all three clinics, and to be attached to 
the staff of the Maudsley Hospital. 
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PLUMBISM 

Str,—I have just been reading with the greatest interest 
the two instructive and valuable papers on lead poisoning 
in the Journal of July 18th, by Dr. Edwin Bramwell and 
Dr. Norman Porritt. On first reading these communica- 
tions it seemed as though every possible source of the 
poison and its mode of entry had been exhausted ; but 
yet there is another which, in my knowledge as a doctor 
practising in a rural district in Wilts whose experience 
goes back to 1871, was the cause of more than 50 per 
cent. of the many scores of cases of plumbism which I 
was called upon to treat. The cause I allude to is the 
drinking of ‘‘ home made’’ wine fermented in a red 
glazed pan ; the glaze for these utensils was made from 
a lead compound, but it was readily dissolved by the 
acid of the fruit, with which it was in contact for some 


days. The cottagers nearly always had good gardens, 
and grew quantities of fruit, such as_ gooseberries, 


currants, rhubarb, plums, and in a few cases even grapes 
were to be seen on their walls. Parsnips and elderberries, 
though much used, did not seem to be such great 
offenders—probably from having less free acid in their 
contents. I found after some years, on a few occasions, 
where it was possible to exclude every kind of wine (and, 
of course, other recognized sources), that the same conse- 
quences ensued from the drinking of ginger-beer made 
with lemons and ginger and sugar, and fermented in a 
red glazed pan. The symptoms were of the acute kind— 
abdominal pain, much vomiting, obstinate constipation, 


a sallow complexion, yellowish conjunctivae, and the blue 








overlooked source of the poison. A cider Press 
a leaden tray to catch the expressed apple juice a 
round to many farms in the district, and left in jts ¢.: 
many blue lines, yellow eyes, and much stomach ache! 
I am, etc., a 


line on the gums. I noted also one other very cash 
with 


R. Lewis Wiitcox, M.R.C.S., L.R¢Cp 
Salisbury, July 20th. a 


Sir,—I was much interested to see the Papers q 
plumbism contributed to the Journal of July 1sth 
Drs. Bramwell and Porritt, as for a considerable Numbe 
of years I have been studying this question jp Iny 
own area. 

I am in thorough agreement with Dr. Porritt that ther 
are two types of plumbism—that is, a classical 
which is quoted in textbooks, and a mild and insidiogs 
form, which very often escapes notice, and which ma 
only be found out by a sudden exacerbation of symptony 
I have noticed the following types of illness occur, dy 
to the taking of minute quantities of lead: 

Marasmus, wasting, and general debility in young infany 

Premature birth, and congenital debility in infants, 

Infantile convulsions. 

. Neuritis of various forms. 

Diarrhoea. 

Constipation. 

Mental depression and, in one case, encephalitis. 

Severe anaemia, followed by death. 

Abortion. 

Epileptiform convulsions in adults. 


During last year the infantile mortality rate, in an ary 
I know of, supplied with a very lead-soluble water, was 
134, while that of an area in the same district in which the 
water had been treated to prevent lead solubility was 5: 
the following causes of deaths were noted among children 
in the lead-soluble area: 

1. Prematurity. 

2. Infantile convulsions and infantile enteritis. 

3. Convulsions and enteritis with jaundice. 

4. Prematurity. 

5. Epileptiform convulsions ) Twins both died within four 

6. Inanition J teen days after birth. 

7. Prematurity. 

In this area lead is found in the water supply of evey 
house in which there is a lead pipe, and in Cases 5 and 
the mother had been living, just up to confinement, i 
a house in which the amount of lead in the water wa 
found to be 0.47 grain per gallon, or nearly 1/2 gram 
per gallon. I see Dr. Porritt found that 1/14 grain coull 
cause symptoms. In this particular supply nearly all th 
samples show an amount of lead greater than 1/10 grait, 
and some as much as 3/4 grain per gallon. I might statt 
that this supply is L ‘3 dealt with, and a filtration aml 
dosing plant will be installed very shortly to prevent th 





action of the water on the lead pipes, so that the resident 
in this area in future will have an exceedingly putt 
supply, because the water itself is of a most excellet 
quality (prior to going into the pipes). 

For a number of years an investigation of the watt 
north-west of Derbyshire was carried out by Dr. Thred 
and myself, details of which will be found in the book 
Examination of Water Supplies, by Thresh and Beal 
In this investigation we found that it was the lengt 
of water-service pipe that was the determining factd 
in causing large amounts of lead to be dissolved, rath 
than the pressure of water. We came to the conclusit 
also that 0.05 part per 100,000 of lead was the larges 
amount that could be taken with safety, and also th 
silicate of soda was effective in some instances in f 
venting lead solubility. I am inclined to think, howev@ 
that the addition of lime to the silica would render it mo 
effective. 
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Dr. Porritt mentions lead as being the cause of maternal 
mortality. I thoroughly agree with him, and I would like 
to suggest that in those districts with a high maternal and 
infantile mortality in which there is any suspicion of the 
water being lead-soluble the supply should be examined 
for the presence of iead (that is, supply from the tap). 
—_l am, etc., 
ERNEST MILLIGAN, M.D., D.P.H., 


July 20th. M.O.H., Glossop and Glossop-dale. 





AFTER-EFFECTS OF IRRADIATION OF 
UTERUS 

Sir,—I was interested to read the letter from Mr. R. S. 
Pilcher in your issue of July 18th (p. 122). I hope sin- 
cerely that University College Hospital, which has done 
such good work on the problem of creating artificial 
menopause, will continue to follow up its cases, as in 
ten years’ time such figures will be of real value in the 
question of radium treatment as prophylaxis for carcinoma 
of the cervix uteri. 

It is difficult to follow Mr. Pilcher’s suggestion that 
in the case quoted the radium was responsible for a 
malignant cyst of the ovary. Surely the most that he 
can argue from this one case is that the irradiation will 
not prevent the growth of an ovarian cyst, and a malignant 
one at that. I have myself seen an ovarian cyst 
arise some time after irradiation, but fortunately it was 
not malignant.—I am, etc., 


London, W.1, July 22nd. Matcotm DONALDSON. 





IMMUNITY AND MALIGNANT TUMOURS 


Sir—I notice in Dr. Thomas Lumsden’s paper entitled 


“Tumour immunity; the effects of eu-globulin and 
pseudo-globulin fractions of anti-cancer sera on tissue 
cultures’ (Journ. of Path. and Bact., 1931, iii, 349) he 
states that serun , made by repeated inoculation of human 
breast cancer into a sheep, kill cancer tissue cultures. He 
associates this action with the euglobulin of the anti- 
cancer serum, and concludes that ‘‘ the euglobulin frac- 
tion contains all the antibodies which are specifically toxic 
to cancer cells.’’ He considers that his many experi- 
ments demonstrate ‘‘ beyond doubt the existence of anti- 
bodies having a specific affinity for cancer cells.’’ 

Now the bactericidal property of immune serum in 
bacterial infections, as usually interpreted, depends on two 
substances acting together—amboceptor and complement. 
The amboceptor resists heat, and the complement is 
thermo-labile-—thus resembling an enzyme. 

Dr. Lumsden prepared his anti-cancer serums (and 
others) by the method I described in 1913 at the Thera- 
peutic Section of the International Congress of Medicine— 
namely, by inoculating human breast cancer repeatedly 
into a sheep or other animal. He attributes the destruc- 
tive effect he obtained to the action of the ‘‘ euglobulins 
(and pseudo-globulins) plus complement.’’ As stated, 
“the isolated globulins are re-dissolved in the appropriate 
fresh normal serums. The fresh normal serums supply 
the complement which is required in all _ these 
reactions.’ He omits any reference to my previous work, 
and does not allude to any part that might be played by 
ferment action in immune processes as applied to cancer 
(as mentioned in my letter in the Journal of April 25th). 
May I be allowed, therefore, to add some further remarks, 
and to suggest that induced ferment action, in my 
opinion, is the important factor in the destruction of 
mouse and human cancer in Dr. Lumsden’s tissue culture 
experiments ? 

In the British Medical Journal (1927, i, 78), and in a 
publication in 1912, by analogy with bacterial infections 
I compared the activators in cancer serum, cancer ex- 





tracts, and filtrates in their activating effect on lipase, 
with amboceptor and complement. In this connexion 
I found in 1909 that cancer serous fluid (oedema) from 
the arm of a patient, as well as cancer serum, increased 
the action of lipase in pancreatic extracts. Normal and 
cancer serum, and cancer extracts, activated inactive 
lipase in pancreatic extracts, separated from its co-enzyme 
by Rosenheim (1910). I also showed activation on in- 
active lipase (prolipase) of human pancreatic juice, which 
was obtained (1912) from a fistula of a pancreatic cyst 
involving the duct. 

If bactericidal serum made by immunizing an animal 
against bacteria is heated, its power to kill the organism 


is lost. If normal serum is now added to the inactivated 
heated immune serum the mixture again becomes 
bactericidal. 


In 1915, in my paper on the action of serum on the 
lipase of pancreatic juice (Journ. of Physiology, xlix, 4, 
216), I described that (1) lipase activity in pancreatic 
juice, carefully collected, was always low ; that (2) if one 
portion of the fresh juice was taken and heated it was 
rendered inactive—that is, it had no action on fats ; and 
that (3) when the other portion of the fresh juice was 
added to the portion inactivated by heat the mixture 
became markedly more active than the original juice. 
In this process the heated portion of the juice or activator 
may be compared to the amboceptor in the heated bacteri- 
cidal serum, and the untreated portion (fresh juice) or 
prolipase to normal serum. Thus, in this I showed the 
similarity of the mechanism of lipolysis to that of bac- 
teriolysis. Further, in my table of cases I showed (1) 
that normal blood serum, whether heated or not, could 
replace the heat-inactivated portion of pancreatic juice ; 
(2) that this activating property of the serum was dis- 
tinctly lessened in persons suffering from cancer, and in 
the acute stages of infectious diseases; and (3) that 
in two patients who recovered from inoperable cancer 
the lipase-activating titre of the blood serum, as pre- 
viously demonstrated with human pancreatic juice, from 
being distinctly lowered before treatment, was markedly 
raised above normal. At the same time the anti-tryptic 
power of the serum was definitely reduced to normal or 
subnormal. 

I have more particularly referred to these experiments 
because, though the separation of pancreatic juice into 
two parts at the time was considered a surprising result, 
its bearing on the problem of immunity and in relation 
to cancer seems to have been lost sight of. 

According to the above view, in Dr. Lumsden’s experi- 
ments the activator (or activators) contained in the added 
normal sheep serum, which by itself does not split fats, 
may be expected to activate the lipase in the cancer 
cells of the cultures, with digestive action on the fat 
content of the cancer cells (with fatty acid products), 
and rapid destructive effect on the cancer cultures. The 
lipase (with other intracellular enzymes) in cancer cells 
has long been known. ‘“‘ Euglobulin, which belongs to 
the same class of serum proteins or globulins as fibrin- 
ogen,’’ as I have stated, ‘‘is one of the agents I have 
found in conjunction with Dr. A. Sykes (Physiological 
Laboratory, King’s College, 1911) which increases the lipo- 
lytic or fat-splitting ferment in vitro and in vivo, with 
marked increase of weight of the animals (normal mice).”’ 
Cancer extracts and filtrates, heated and unheated, have 
activating properties on lipase, though less than normal 
tissue extracts, so that the activator in the cancer cells 
of the cultures conversely may activate the pro-enzyme 
complement contained in the added normal fresh sheep 
serum. 

Dr. Lumsden states that ‘‘ The presence of fat granules 
in cultured cancer cells . . . represents merely the storage 
of food material.’ The view long held is that in cancer 
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cells there is an excess of fats, lipoids, and phosphorized 
fats (lipins)—for example, lecithin. Lecithin, I found, is 
split by lipase—as others had previously shown. The 
Liverpool research workers, I have reason to believe, have 
found more recently that there is an absolute increase 
in the phospholipins—for example, lecithin content of 
cancerous cells. } 

These fats and lipins (phosphatides), as I mentioned in 
the British Medical Journal (August 11th, 1923), are 
soluble in the usual solvents and have antigenic proper- 
ties. The introduction of them, as well as of proteins 
and other normal or specific co-enzymes or activators, 
into the blood activates the prolipase which is common to 
all tissues. 

The importance of the demonstrated facts, and of 
ferment production and action, as factors in immuniza- 
tion, lies, as it seems to me, in their application to 
clinical work. 

Alcohol, ether, and chloroform extracts of cancer 
tissue, with or without saponification, have long been 
prepared and employed by me, not only in diagnostic 
methods in cancer, but advocated in treatment, in addi- 
tion to the normal fatty acids (soaps). Similar 
preparations were made from tuberculous tissues and 
tubercle bacilli for therapeutic use, and suggested also 
from other pathological tissues.—I am, etc., 


J. A. SHaw-MackenzizE, M.D.Lond. 
London, July 16th. 





RAISED BLOOD PRESSURE 

S1r,—Professor Hay’s admirable lecture tempts one to 
ask whether it is not possible to amplify it by the 
preparation of a gramophone disk recording the sounds 
heard with the stethoscope, with a commentary demon- 
strating, among other things, the point at which the 
diastolic reading should be taken. 

There are several different teachings on this point, and 
even in normal cases the sequence of the sounds is not 
always the same. This makes it difficult to compare one 
observer’s results with another’s, and it also leads to 
trouble with insurance companies in life examinations. 
Some societies, accustomed to one method, will inquire 
why the diastolic pressure reads so high, while other 
societies will pass it. 

If a record could be made including the more common 
sequences of sounds (not omitting the case where there is 
no sequence at all, but the sounds simply fade away 
as the pressure gets lower), and emphasizing the diastolic 
point, it would be extremely valuable to many practi- 
tioners who are no longer in daily contact with the 
schools, and who wish for some definite standard to refer 
to.—I am, etc., 


Leigh, July 25th. JoserH Jones, M.D. 


Sir,—The remarks made by Dr. Pines in his letter on 
this subject in the Journal of July 25th are of much 
interest and importance. It is quite true that diagnosis 
of the condition is often first made with the ophthalmo- 
scope ; but, on the other hand, in well-marked cases 
ophthalmoscopic examination may be negative. 

I should be very grateful if Dr. Pines would let us 
know what signs he finds ophthalmoscopically at an early 





stage. Gross changes—such as haemorrhages, nipping of 
veins, silver-wire arteries—anyone can see ; and, when 


they are present the signs are obvious without the use of 
an ophthalmoscope. ‘Would it be correct to say that 
long before the walls of the retinal vessels are visible 
(normally only the blood column being seen) the sign that 
has to be depended on is a narrowing of the lumen of the 
arteries, and that this is not always capable of .being 
recognized with certainty?—I am, etc., 

W. Duncan Lawrie. 


Stoke-on-Trent, July 25th. 


‘indies ; they had never seen dengue cases, and const 





—=—=—=—=—=—= 
REFRESHER COURSES FOR SHIP SURGEONS 


Sir,—-Having been a ship surgeon for more than 
years, I read with interest the communications of Dr 
Haslett Frazer (Journal, June 27th, p. 1139) and of Dr 
T. Gwynne Maitland (July 18th, p. 123) on the refresher 
courses for ship surgeons. 

Dr. Maitland has the advantage of being in a Position 
to see things from both the ship surgeon’s point of view 
and that of the owners, having had several years of ge, 
going experience, and being now medical superintenden} 
of one of our most important shipping companies. To In 
mind Dr. Maitland, without waste of words, has Proved 
the necessity for these post-graduate studies put forward 
by the British Medical Association ; but I cannot help 
feeling more than a little sympathy with Dr, Frazer's 
plea for a course of practical experience in emergency 
operative surgery, particularly dealing with the acp 
abdomen. Dr. Maitland does not deny that urgent 
operations should be performed at sea ; but I cannot help 
thinking that the inexperienced or timid ship surgeon, op 
reading Dr. Maitland’s letter, may be led to persuag 
himself that all operations are best left alone until th 
patient can be taken to hospital ashore. The most jp. 
experienced surgeon should take heart, and remember that 
operation done in time, even in the crudest hands, yij 
give good results in imperative cases, in which delay 
until the case is placed in most expert hands ashore wil 
result in almost certain disaster. One of our greatest 
difficulties, on the rare occasion where operation is 
required, is to get a satisfactory anaesthesia ; here 
familiarity with the spinal method would be a great 
advantage. It is most important, above all for 
surgeons, as Dr. Maitland points out, to be able to recog. 
nize when operation is imperative and when a case can 
be left for shore hospital. If a refresher course could 
instil this vital matter thoroughly into the ship surgeon's 
mind it would have justified the trouble taken, and time 
would not be wasted. 

With regard to the diagnosis of the exanthemata and 
various forms of conjunctivitis, these present no greater 
difficulties to a ship surgeon as such than they do ashore. 
On the North Atlantic nowadays, with the curtailment of 
emigration and previous examination ashore, one rarely 
or never sees a case of trachoma or of other serious form 
of conjunctivitis. As for ship hygiene, shipping Acts, 
and quarantine procedure, most ship surgeons know the 
quarantine procedure from experience ; but the embryo 
ship surgeon would benefit by instruction in this matter. 
It must be admitted by a great many of us that we 
know precious little about ship construction, and ar 
therefore not in a position to give expert opinion with 
regard to ventilation, water, food storage, etc. ; hence 
the justification for inclusion of ship hygiene in the 
special courses. I do not agree with Dr. Frazer that one 
rarely sees tropical diseases on board ship ; any surged 
on a ship which cruises in the Tropics (a common occur 
rence nowadays) should have a fair knowledge of the 
commoner tropical diseases that he may be called on t 
treat. I have seen surgeons very puzzled by a larg 
number of dengue fever cases, both in the East and Wet 


quently were at a disadvantage in the prognosis of thei 
passenger patients, who become more anxious about 





themselves at sea. Amoebic and other dysenteries, sprue, 
and malaria—to mention only a few of the diseasé 
commonly associated with the Tropics—are  ordinafj 
occurrences, and even cholera sometimes makes its appear 
ance, so that no excuse seems necessary for including 
tropical diseases in the post-graduate curriculum. I wa 
glad to read of Dr. Frazer’s experience of venereal disee 
at sea, and must pay a tribute to the clean living @ 
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embers of the crews of various ships on the North 
Atlantic trade. It will surprise readers to learn that in 
s I have not seen more than a dozen cases of 





feo yeaTs . 

enereal disease at sea, and those included passengers is 
v 4s ‘ 2 

well as crew, all members of which are examined every 
yovage- 


Dr. Frazer’s suggestion of a. six months’ house- 
surgeoncy is a good one, if we could obtain the necessary 

itions. The managers of all big shipping companies 
gre quite aware that much is expected of the ship surgeon 
py the travelling public of to-day, and are more than 
generous, in normal times, in arranging the necessary 
jeave for post-graduate work, encouraging their surgeons 
to keep up to date with modern teaching in all branches 
of our profession.—I am, ete. 


London, July 24th. J. T. Brennan, F.R.C.S.I. 


EPIBLASTIC DEFECTS 

Six,—Dr. Rutherfurd’s article in the Journal of July 
4th upon certain dental defects stimulates me to record 
the following case. My patient is a boy aged 3 years and 
4months. A full-term child, he appeared perfectly normal 
at birth, but he did not thrive for the first few weeks of 
life. At 2 months, however, he was average in weight 
and healthy, and continued normally in every respect, 
except as regards his teeth and hair. His first teeth did 
not appear until he was 2, when two fang-like teeth 
eupted in the position of upper lateral incisors. They 
are now long, very sharply pointed, strong teeth, with a 
marked antero-posterior curve. As no more teeth erupted 
during the next six months an x-ray photograph was 
taken, and revealed six more teeth—four upper and two 
lower molars. At the age of 3 the posterior upper molars 
eupted without difficulty, since when there has been no 
change in his condition. His hair is extremely scanty 
and of lanugo type, and is less than an inch long. Dr. 
Rutherfurd notes that absence of sweat glands has been 
recorded in this type of case ; this child has never been 
observed to perspire, and certainly did not do so, despite 
the heat of the weather, during a sharp attack of asthma. 
Two preceding generations, all without trace of this 
defect, are traceable in this case, and two older brothers 
have normal dentition.—I am, etc., 


Newcastle-on-Iyne, July 15th. TaN E. McCracken, M.D. 


BURST PILCHER’S BAG 
Sir,—Dr. Hefferman’s account, in the Journal of July 
18th, of the extraction of a broken catheter from the 
wethra and bladder reminds me of a similar incident 
which occurred in connexion with a Pilcher’s bag, used 
to prevent haemorrhage following prostatectomy. The 
bag, being old, burst in situ, and was pulled by the 
extension weight down the urethra, where it stuck just 
beyond the membranous portion. Efforts to pull it out 
resulted in both the attached pieces of rubber (one 
through the suprapubic wound, the other through the 
wethra) breaking off just at their junction with the bag. 
With manipulation and sinus forceps introduced up the 
meatus, we eventually managed to pull the offending item 
down to the meatus, where it stuck for twenty minutes, 
and eventually had to be released by a meatotomy, done 
under local anaesthesia. The patient, who rendered us 
every possible assistance in his awkward and_ painful 





predicament, was none the worse, and still treasures the 
bag, which we allowed him to keep.—I am, etc., 


Birmingham, July 18th. J. C. HawKs_Ley. 
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BROKEN CATHETER IN URETHRA 

S1r,—I was interested in Dr. Hefferman’s memorandum 
(July 18th, p. 104) describing a case of a catheter broken 
off in the urethra. I have had a similar case. The 
patient was an old man, who was occasionally troubled 
with retention of urine, due to prostatic enlargement. He 
kept a rubber catheter in a cupboard, with his cigars, 
over the fireplace. After a birthday dinner, on a cold 
night, he had to use the catheter, which had become 
quite hard, and which broke off in the urethra. He 
failed to extract it, and came to hospital with three broken 
fragments in the urethra. I extracted them with a pair 
of ‘‘ crocodile ’’ forceps, which were pushed into the lumen 
of the catheter, a finger being placed in the perineum to 
prevent the broken fragments slipping backwards. When 
both blades of the forceps were inside the catheter the 
forceps were opened and gripped the fragment (from 
inside), so that it was removed easily without any damage 
to the mucosa.—I am, etc., 

R. K. Desennam, F.R.C.S. 
Selly Oak Hospital, Birmingham, July 22nd. 











Obituary 





F. H. G. HUTCHINSON, C.I1.E., M.B., C.M. 
Major-General I.M.S. (ret.) 


We regret to announce that Major-General Francis Hope 
Grant Hutchinson, C.I.E., Indian Medical Service (ret.), 
died at Bedford on July 25th, aged 60. He was born 
on October 28th, 1870, the son of the late Surgeon General 
J. A. C. Hutchinson, I.M.S., and was educated at Bedford 
and at Edinburgh University, where he graduated M.B. 
and C.M. in 1892. Subsequently he took the diplomas 
of D.T.M. and H., and D.P.H. at Cambridge in 1907. 
After filling the post of house-surgeon at the Cheltenham 
General Hospital from 1893 to 1896, he entered the I.M.S. 
as surgeon lieutenant on July 28th, 1897, attained the rank 
of colonel on April 19th, 1924, and of major-general on 
April Ist, 1926, retiring on April 3rd, 1929. His first few 
years’ service were spent as medical, officer of the 5th 
Bombay Cavalry, the Sind Horse. In 1906 he entered 
civil employ in the sanitary department as deputy sani- 
tary commissioner in the Bombay Presidency. In 1913 
he became sanitary commissioner of Bombay, and in 1919 
public health commissioner with the Government of India, 
and on promotion to major-general was posted as surgeon 
general to the Government of Madras. He served in the 
China war of 1900, receiving the medal. He received the 
C.I.E. on January Ist, 1922, and on October Ist, 1926, 
was appointed Honorary Surgeon to the King. 

After his retirement General Hutchinson joined the 
Council of the British Medical Association as representative 
of the Indian Medical Service, but had been in very bad 
health since he returned to England. He was also a 
member of the Naval and Military Committee in 1930-31. 
In 1899 he married Eileen FitzGerald, second daughter 
of Colonel G. H. W. -O’Sullivan, late R.E., and leaves 
a widow, three sons, and two daughters. 





By the death of Dr. Percy Rose, who passed away in 
a nursing home at Barnet on July 18th, the Stratford 
Division loses one of its most zealous and active workers 
in the cause of medical organization and advancement. 
jorn in London, and educated at Christ’s Hospital, Percy 
Kose received his medical training at Guy’s. He qualified 
in 1887 and shortly afterwards settled in Canning Town, 
where he remained in practice for forty-four years, and 
only retired from work during the last three months. 
His first experience of pubiic work was as a member of 
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the West Ham Board of Guardians, but it was during 
the ’nineties, when there was a general ferment in the 
ranks of medical practitioners dissatisfied with the con 
dition of practice that he and a few other medical men 
founded a local medical society. This society was 
primarily medico-political in character, and sent a delegate 
to the Manchester conference, which later led to the 
reform of the British Medical Association and the creation 
of the new Divisional units, and the Annual Representative 
Meeting came into existence. Dr. Rose acted as the 
representative of the Stratford Division until the end of 
1912, and was a member of the Contract Practice Sub- 
committee, when this committee was dealing with the 
National Insurance Bill. In recognition of his unselfish 
services the Stratford Division presented him with a gold 
watch and chain. Another question in which Dr. Rose 
interested himself was the payment of doctors called in 
to assist midwives, under the Midwives Act. In a paper 
contributed to the Lancet in 1904, he drew up a scale of 
tees for the different emergencies which might require 
medical assistance, and advocated that the local authority 
should make itself responsible for these fees. He could 
not carry his point then, but later, during the war, the 
Central Midwives Board found it necessary, owing to the 
scarcity of doctors, to adopt this plan. During the great 
war, though no longer of military age, Percy Rose offered 
his services to the R.A.M.C. and served with the forces 
for three years, with the rank of Captain. 


The death took place, on July 15th, at his residence 
in Somerset Place, Glasgow, of Dr. JAMES GALBRAITH 
ConnaL, one of the oldest throat specialists in the country. 
Born in 1859, he graduated M.B., C.M. at Glasgow in 
1886, and joined the Royal Faculty of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Glasgow, in 1900. For many years he was 
sutgeoa to the Glasgow Ear, Nose, and Throat Hospital, 
and lecturer on aural surgery in the Anderson College 
Medical School, contributing numerous papers dealing 
with the clinical aspects of his subject. Dr. Connal was 
vice-president of the Section of Otology at the Annual 
Meeting of the British Medical Association in 1922. 
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The adjournment of the House of Commons for the 
Summer Recess was arranged for July 31st. During the 
week the House discussed the Estimates for the Mines 
Department, the Home Office, and for the health services. 
In the last-named debate, on July 29th, discussion was 
expected on the Poor Law, vaccination, dumps, health 
insurance, mental deficiency, and the utilization of 
research. A vote for salaries and expenses of the Ministry 
of Health was carried on July 28th without debate. 

The Bethlem Hospital (Amendment) Bill passed through 
committee and was reported to the House of Commons on 
July 28th. 

A resolution calling for Government legislation to regu- 
late the disposal of London refuse has been signed by 
members for London and the Home Counties. 

On July 27th, on the motion of Mr. Short, a return was 
ordered to be prepared showing the number of experiments 
carried out under licence on living animals in 1930. 

The House of Lords also sat this week, and adjourned 
for the Recess. 


Cerebro-spinal Fever 
On July 21st Miss PicroN-TURBERVILL asked Mr. T. Shaw 
whether the annual camps of the junior division of the Officers’ 
Training Corps were being cancelled this year, and, if so, for 


what reason. Mr. SHaw said that, owing to the continued 


incidence of cerebro-spinal meningitis throughout the country, 
it was considered inadvisable to collect boys of a susceptible 
age in camps in large numbers. 


Boys who would have 








—— 


ms [Sa 
attended camp but for the cancellation would for aig 
of “‘ efficiency,’’ be deemed to have attended, _ _ 

On the same day Mr. SHaw told Mr. Marjoribanks th 
number of deaths from cerebro-spinal meningitis in the he 
Army at home during the years 1928, 1929, and 1999 
2, 9, and 10 respectively. “ 

On July 27th Miss LawreNcE gave Dr. Fremantle 
visional figures, relating to civilians only, of the number ¢ 
cases of cerebro-spinal fever notified in England and Wat 
in the four weeks ended July 18th last. These figures sho * 
that for the week ended June 27th there were 4] Cases _ 
the week ended July 4th, 39 cases ; the week ended Jul a 
43 cases ; and the week ended July 18th, 43 cases. Of tg 
166 cases, 72 were notified in the West Riding of Vorkaad 
and 22 in Lancashire. Dr. FREMANTLE asked if Miss tie " 
thought that, as a result of these figures, it was advisable ¢ 
stop the congregation of people on their holidays, nt, 
LAWRENCE said she drew no such conclusion. Dr, Fuss 
asked if the Minister had advised the War Office to can 
camps in consequence of this disease. The question was not 
answered. 

On the same date Mr. Westwoop informed Dr, Fremantle 
that the numbers of cases of cerebro-spinal fever notified jp 
Scotland during the past four weeks were: week ending June 
27th, 11; week ending July 4th, 5; week ending July 11th 
13; and week ending July 18th, 6. Of these 935 cases, 
19 were notified in Glasgow. Dr. FREMANTLE gave notice that 
he would raise the matter on the discussion on the Appropria- 
tion Bill. 

Mr. SHAW assured Mr. Marjoribanks, on July 27th, that 
every precaution was being taken against meningitis in the 
Army at home. Special precautions had been taken jy 
sterilization of utensils and ventilation, against Overcrowding 
and, above all, to the persons who were suspected of being 
carriers of the disease. He did not think there was need to. 
make special provision in the permanent buildings of the 
Army. 


Certification of Insured Persons 

Replying to Mr. Lewis, on July 23rd, Mr. Greenwoop 
said steps to ensure that medical practitioners only issued 
certificates of incapacity to insured persons who were genuinely 
unable to work by reason of sickness had been taken by the 
amendment of the Medical Benefit Regulations and by the 
issue of a memorandum on certification to all insurance 
doctors. The object was to ensure that claims on the funds 
of approved societies were not supported by medical certificate 
in any case in which the claimant was not incapable of work, 
Mr. Lewis asked Mr. Greenwood to provide that the cost 
of sickness visitation undertaken by approved societies should 
be borne out of the funds payable by approved societies 
towards the cost of medical treatment, until such time a 
he was satisfied that medical practitioners were issuing cert 
ficates strictly in accordance with the regulations. Mr. Grey. 
woop said the suggestion appeared to be based on the 
assumption that sickness visitation was required solely as 
a check on medical certification, and he could not promise 
to consider it favourably. Mr. Lewis asked if additiond 
supervision was asked from the societies on account of it 
creased sickness. Mr. GREENWOOD replied that this might 
be so, but he did not accept the assumption that in conse 
quence there was need for increased visitation. 


British-made Instruments 

In reply to Mr. Hannon, on July 16th, Mr. GrEENwoo 
stated that the expenditure on surgical instruments and 
appliances by his Department for the last financial yea 
amounted to £337, of which £62 was for foreign instruments 
It was the policy of the Department to purchase British-made 
instruments whenever they could be obtained in this county 
at a competitive price and of a comparable quality. He haf 
no information as to the expenditure incurred by local authe 





rities for this purpose, but had requested them to make ws 
to the utmost extent practicable of goods and materials d 
home production. 

In reply to another question by Mr. Hannon, on July 16th 
Mr. SHAw said that, during the year ended March 3\st, 199 
£4,428 was spent on the purchase of surgical instruments 4 
appliances by the Army, and this total included £18 of foreig 
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“ment; Mr. AMMon told Mr. Hannon that the sum 
ed ‘by the Admiralty on surgical instruments and 
— cal during the inancial year 1930 £4,400, of 
aga than £60 was for foreign instruments. It was 
oe policy of both departments to buy British-made instru- 
er. MONTAGUE, replying to Mr. Hannon, on July 21st, 
id that during the year ended June 30th last the amount 
ys nded by the Air Ministry on surgical instruments and 
ances was £1,410, of which £96 respect of 
oat n-made articles. It was the policy of the department 
O parchase British-made instruments whenever they were of 
suitable quality and could be obtained at a competitive price. 


was 


was in 


Capital Punishment 

Mr. CLynes told Mr. Rhys Davies, on July 22nd, that only 
one person under 21 has been executed in England and 
Wales during the last five years. Five persons have been 
executed in England and Wales since the Select Committee 
on Capital Punishment presented its report. Nineteen persons 
have been executed in Scotland since 1900. From January 
to June, 1931, eight persons in England and Wales were 
gntenced to death and three executed. 

Mr. Clynes does not see his way to propose legislation to 
give effect to the recommendation that capital punishment 
should be suspended for five years. This was made by the 
Select Committee on the subject. 

From 1921 to 1930 34 males and 46 females, who had been 
found guilty of murder but insane, were released from Broad- 
moor Criminal Lunatic Asylum. 

During the five years 1925 to 1929, in England and Wales 

eight women were sentenced to death and one was executed ; 
35 charged with murder were found guilty but insane ; 3 were 
found insane before trial and 24 insane on arraignment. 
" Mr. Clynes told Colonel Moore, on July 23rd, that during 
the years 1924 to 1929 110 women were proceeded against for, 
or were convicted of, infanticide. In reply to Mr. Lovar- 
Fraser, on the same date, Mr. CLyNes stated that during the 
five years following the passing of the Infanticide Act, 1922, 
two women convicted of infanticide were ordered by the court 
to be sent to institutions for mental defectives. 

Mr. SHoRT, replying on July 27th to Mr. Sorensen, said 
that no case could be traced in which a person sentenced to 
death in England and Wales between 1925 and 1929 had been 
reprieved solely on the ground that he was suffering from 
mental deficiency. In various cases a degree of mental in- 
stability was considered, with other grounds, 


in advising 
commutation. 


Street Noise 

Miss LAwrRENCE told Mr. Freeman, on July 22nd, that the 
eflects of noise and vibration were -still under investigation 
by the Industrial Health Research. Board. The Minister of 
Health did not see a need for a special inquiry on the lines 
of the Commission of Health of New York upon city noise, 
into the injury done to public health by noises such as rivet- 
ing, pneumatic drills, motor horns, and steam whistles. Mr. 
HERBERT MORRISON, in an answer on the same day to Mr. 
Freeman, said he was not aware of any evidence that the 
fumes emitted by motor. vehicles of any type in theit ordinary 
use on the highways were a danger to public health. Progress 
had been made in reducing vibration from motor vehicles by 
the use of pneumatic tyres and by improvement of road 
surfaces. 


Street Accidents in London 
During a discussion on the Ministry of Transport Estimates, 
on July 23rd, Mr. Herpert Morrison said that in the first 
quarter of 1931 fatal and non-fatal highway accidents in the 
Metropolitan Police area decreased by 10 per cent., com- 
pared with the previous period. The Road Traffic Act and 
the Highway Code were producing results. 


Midwifery Fees 
On July 23rd Sir Ernest GRAHAM-LITTLE asked Mr. Green- 
wood if he knew that the provision in the Midwives and 
Maternity Homes Act, 1926, requiring claims to be sent in 
by medical men for their fees within two months from the 
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date of attendance on patients inflicted hardship on medical 
men who sent their accounts out only twice annually. Mr. 
GREENWOOD replied that representations on this matter were 
made to the Departmental Committee on the Training and 
Employment of Midwives, whose report included a recom- 
mendation on the subject. The question would be borne in 
mind in any legislation for the amendment of the Midwives 
Acts, but he had no power to make a regulation providing 
that medical men to whom fees were due under this section 
might send their accounts to the local authority on the next 
occasion of sending out their accounts after attendance on the 
patients. 


Dental Benefit 

Answering Mr. Thomas Lewis, on July 23rd, Mr. GRreen- 
woop said that the total amount spent by approved societies 
on dental benefit from the commencement of the benefit to 
the end of the year 1930 was approximately £10,500,000. 
It was impossible to state what effect this had upon benefit 
funds, but its importance in reducing liability to ill-health was 
recognized. 


Climate and Mosquitos.—Mr. GREENWOOD said, in reply to 
Major Carver on July 16th, that he was advised that the 
seasonal conditions of the present year, taken with those of 
last winter, had in general resulted in an unusual abundance 
of mosqtitos of sylvan species. No specific information re- 
garding the increase of other insects had been brought to 
his notice, nor any evidence of new or exceptional danger 
to health from inseét prevalence. 

A “ Remedy’”’ for Tuberculosis—Mr. GREENWoop told 
Mr. Smithers, on. July 16th, that his attention had been 
directed to a treatment for tuberculosis called umckaloabo, 
but it had not been examined by his Department. Claims 
made in regard to this alleged iorm of treatment for tuber- 
culosis did not appear to differ in character from those made 
for many other so-called ‘‘ remedies ’’ which had been adver- 


tised and afterwards found valueless. He did not considér 
there was sufficient ground for instituting a _ clinical 
investigation. 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease.—On July 20th Dr. Appison told 
General Clifton Brown that, since June 17th, sixty-nine cases 
of foot-and-mouth disease had been confirmed in Great Britain. 
The animals treated with foot-and-mouth disease serum during 
the period were: 1,057 cattle, 2,090 sheep, and 56 pigs. Of 
these, one animal contracted the disease. 

War Pensions.—In the House of Commons, on July 2lIst, 
Major CoHEN asked leave to introduce a Bill to repeal Section 5 
of the War Pensions Act, 1921. He said that at present 
large numbers of ex-service men were suffering from something 
which they genuinely believed to be due to war wounds, but, 
more than seven years having elapsed between their discharge 
from the Army and the time when their wounds or disease 
became manifest, they were debarred from making a_ claim 
or from going to an appeal court. The passage of the 
Bill would give a right of appeal in all claims. Leave was 
given to bring in the Bill. 

Teeth of School Children.—Replying to Mr. Harris, on 
July 23rd, Mr. Lees-SmitH said that during the year ended 
December 31st, 1930, 2,840,000 children in public elementary 
schools in England and Wales were inspected by school 
dentists. Of these, 1,975,000 were found to require treatment, 
and 63.4 per cent. of this latter number received treatment 
under arrangements made by the local education authorities. 


Nurses in Mental Hospitals —Answering Sir N. Grattan- 
Doyle on July 23rd, Mr. GreENWoop said the number of 
women nurses now employed in the nursing of male patients 
in public mental hospitals was approximately 320 ; they were 
mainly employed in the infirmary wards. The principle had 
been the subject of careful consideration by the central and 
local authorities for many years, and the practice of employ- 
ing women in the nursing of selected male patients was of long 
standing. The Royal Commission on Lunacy, which reported 
in 1926, recommended more general employment of women 
nurses in certain male wards. 


Superannuation of Asylum Officers—In reply to Mr. Rams- 
botham, on July 23rd, Mr. GREENWoopD said he could make 
no statement on the action which he intended to take in 
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consequence of the actuarial investigation into the super- 
annuation of asylum officers. 
point of completion. 

Transfer of Poor Law Institutions.—Mr. GREENWOOD told 
Mr. Somerville Hastings, on July 23rd, that appropriation of 
transferred Poor Law institutions for the purposes of the 
Public Health Acts had been effected by the London County 
Council and by the county borough councils of Birmingham, 
Bradford, Bristol, Cardiff, Coventry, Derby, Halifax, Leicester, 
Manchester, Middlesbrough, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Oldham, Ply- 
mouth, Reading, Rochdale, Southend-on-Sea, Sheffield, South- 
ampton, Sunderland, Warrington, and West Bromwich. Appli- 
cations for consent to such appropriation were under con- 
sideration from the county councils of Glamorgan and the 
North Riding of Yorkshire, and from the county borough 
councils of Burnley and Preston. 

Milk for School Children.—Two education authorities in 
Scotland—West Lothian and Selkirk—have adopted schemes 
for the supply of milk to school children under the pro- 
visions of the Education (Scotland) Act, 1930. 


The investigation was on the 


Notes in Brief 

Replying to Mr. Sorensen, on July 16th, Mr. Greenwood stated 
that admission hospitals had been provided, or were under con- 
struction, at about a quarter of the public mental hospitals. 

The conveyance by. road of dangerous substances, including 
vitriol, is receiving the attention of the Home Secretary. 

Phe Home Secretary has recently circulated for purposes of dis- 
cussion draft regulations dealing with head-lights on motors. 





Universities and Colleges 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 
The following candidates have been approved at the examina- 
tion indicated: 
Dirtoma iN Mepicat Raprorocy aNnpb ELectrotocy.—Part JI: 
W. Addey, W.° Ahern, G. S. Bhargava, H. W. Davies, G. C. 
Fairchild, C. P. Goswami, J. J. O’Grady, T. Simpson. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
On the occasion of the centenary meeting of the British 
Association, to be held in London in September next, the 
Senate has decided to confer the degree of Doctor of Science 
honoris causa on the Presilent of the British Association, 
General the Right Hon. J. C. Smuts, C.H., F.R.S., on Sir 
Frederick Gowland Hopkins, D.Sc., M.B., President of the 
Royal Society, and on Lord Rutherford of Nelson, O.M., Sir 
Charles Scott Sherrington, O.M., G.B.E., M.D., and Sir 
Joseph J. Thomson, O.M., Master of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, Past Presidents of the Royal Society. 
At the June matriculation examination 

successful candidates in the first division, 
second division; in addition, 41 took 
certificate in Latin. 


there were 197 
and 1,007 in the 
the supplementary 


Lonpon HospitTat MEepicaL COLLEGE 
The following University entrance scholarships, open to 
students of Oxford and Cambridge, have been awarded: 


Price Scholarship in Anatomy and Physiology. (value £100): 
T. L. H. Shore (St. John’s College, Cambridge). Freedom Research 
Fund Scholarship in Pathology (value £100): A. M. Barrett 
(Pembroke College, Cambridge). 


Krno’s Co_t_teGe Hospirar Mepicat SCHOOL 

The following scholarships, etc., have been awarded: 

Burney Yeo Scholarship: H. H. Bayley. Burney Yeo Exhibi- 
tions: A. M. Lester, J. H. Walters, C. E. Greenwood, W. H. A. 
Picton. Raymond Gooch Scholarships: R. H. Gardiner, G. B. 
Davis, W. L. Kerr. Epsom College Scholarship: G. D. Pirrie. 
Seaman Scholarship: E. A. Evans. Senior Scholarship and Special 
Prize for Surgical Pathology: G. H. Newns. Jelf Medal, Burridge 
Prize for Forensic Medicine, and Class Prizes for Medicine, Surgery, 
and Pathology: J. W. Summerhayes. Class Prizes: Obstetric 
Medicine and Forensic Medicine, Muriel Long ; Forensic Medicine 
and Hygiene, G. T. Cook ; Psychological Medicine, L. S. Everett. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
The following awards have been made in the 
Medical Sciences : 
Scholarship: F. A. Chrenko (Chelsea Polytechnic 
Bayliss-Starling Memorial Scholarship (Physio- 
Murphy. Cluff Memorial Prize 


Faculty of 


Entrance 
Secondary School). 
logy and Biochemistry): E. G. 
(Anatomy, Physiology, Pharmacology, and Chemistry): K.C. Eden 
and G. Ovist (equal). Anatomy and Embryology: Senior Class— 
H. Kellgren ; Junior Class—Silver Medal, H. H. F. 
Histology and Embryology: Silver Medal, H. H. F. Barns. 


Gold Medal, J. 
Barns. 
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Physiology: Senior Class—Gold Medal, W. R. Merrington - aq 
Class—Silver Medal, J. H. Cobb. Pharmacology: Senia * dit Th 
Silver Medal, P. B. Fernando. Organic and Applied Ch Clas appo’ 
Silver Medal, H. Nicholson. Crist Colles 
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University CoLieGE Hosptrat Mepicar ScHoor 
The following scholarships and_ exhibitions have 
awarded : 


M.D. 
Thon 












Goldsmid Entrance Scholarships: FE. E. Pochin (St RO 
College, Cambridge, and W. R. Merrington (University. A qu 
London). Goldsmid Entrance Exhibition: Miss \. a Ky inl 
(Welsh National School of Medicine). Filliter Entrance cj 2) & 
in Pathology: N. Whittaker (Trinity Hall, Cambridge). Scholan aa 

a ee Marg: 

UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH JA 

A graduation ceremony was held in the McEwan Hall a 
July 22nd. The following medical degrees and gj lo 1 
were conferred : P fa 


M.D.—*R. S. Begbie, Major W. Bird, R.A.M.C., +; ‘ 
M.C., E. M. R. Frazer, H. H. C. Fuller, Major A. Hicod, RASS "Ot 
Lieutenant F. M. Khan, 1.M.S., D. T. Mackie, tJ. C, Dr 
+P. V. Pritchard, J. O. Reid. wean Lect 

D.Se.—D. Mainland. 

D.Pu.—J. C. David, R. Gaddie. 

M.B., B.Cu.—N. S. Alcock, D. M. Anderson, tW. M. 4 In 
J. B. Arthur, C. E. S. Bailey, G. M. Balfour, J. Barnetson, p¢p DU 
Barnetson, I. M. Bell, C. H. Bentley, J. A. Berry, B, § Bi if Dunc 
W. G. Bisset, A. D.-Broatch, {J. J -M. Brown, D.-G: Brown of E 
A. A. Buxton, A. J. Campbell, J. Rr: Candy, ¢G. Carpenter JK Fello 
Chappell, R. T. Cooke, A. M. Cooper,-W. J. Cowan, P. N. Cut T annu 
C. G, Cutting, J. Davidson, J. L. Dobbie, 1, 1. Felner, P| RT ame 
Ferguson, H. H. Fernando, I. Feuer, F. S. Fiddes, T. Mg . 
Findlater, W. H. Fost, F..A. Franklin, G. A. Fraser, N, §, Fraser The 
M. Gaffney, E. J. D. Gillespie, G. C. Gillison, G. A. D, Gordon, abou 
I. Gordon, A. R. Graham, E. R. Gunson, E. Gunstensen, JG. third 
Hamilton, J. S. Hamilton, M. L. Hart, W. D. Henderson, 4. ¥y4 it & 
Hoesen, R. G. Hood, A. W. Hopkins, R. S$. Howard, A. M. Hunter awart 
Janet C. Hyslop, Miriam Jansen van Vuuren, A. Jeffrey, R ¢ candi 
Johnson, M. S. Jones, P. Kansadalya, RK. J. Kellar, Isobel O4 of m 
Kennedy, A. J. Kotzé, A. Kramer, R. A. H. Krynauw, F. Lederfeing | cular: 
A. Lees-Low, W. M. Leslie, M. J. Liebenberg, R. S. Lind, D, ¢ lace 
Logan, E. W. Low, R. M.S. M’Gonaghey, W..G. M'David pel MM 
M‘Winlay, Flora S. MacNaughtan, A. R. M‘Pherson, C. J. Massey _ 
G. H. Meiring, S. Melmed, H. O. Merewether, H. Meyer, RL gp 5! 
Minchin, J. C. G. Mitchell, P. IX. Morrison, Rosa Morrison, ¢.¢ 
Morrow, M. T. Murchison, S. Nechemias, J. Neill, M. E. Neuman, Ri 
M. M. Parker, A. R. Parkes, J. W. R. Paton, D, Pecker A 
Margaret I. Porteous, F. P. Reid, F. M. Rifkin, A. A. Robertson = 


J. H. G. Robertson, R. Ropner, Atice M. Ross, Frances E. T. Rog 
T. F. Ross, B. Rubin, E. J. Samuel, S. S. Sawaf, H. H. Sawicky the ¢ 
J. A. Scott, H. Shaffer, A. F. A. F. Shahin, E. H. G. Shepherd, JL of ni 


Skene, Ruby J. B. Slater, I. S. Smillie, J. Spark-Silverson, Dorothy} wete 
M. Stuart, D. B Swart, Grace H. Thomson, Helen Turner, C. Eva G 

van Rooyen, J. Y. Walker, H. Waters, R. E. Waterston, G. ¥ Cames 
Watson, A. Watt, A. M. Watt, I. I. Weiss, Barbara C. Weg J.B 


J. H. Wilson, R. B. Wilson, *R. Woedrow. RG 

Diptoma In Tropica, MepicinE> ann HyGrene.—.A. A. F. Brow ity. 

W. R. Duff. EH 

Dirtoma 1x: Raprotocy.—.A. Campbell, R. J. W. Charlton, A.J D. W 
Groenewaldl, D. G. Maitland, W. S. Shearer. 4 

* Highly commended for thesis. + Commended for thesis, Th 

¢ Passed with honours. meda 

The following prizes were presented: Vat 

Cameron Prize in Practical Therapeutics: Madame Marie Cune§ Artht 


Svme Surgical Fellowship: J. Bruce. Gunning Victoria Jubik 
Prize in Surgery: I. G. W. Hill. Lauder Brunton Prize # 
Pharmacology and Therapeutics: C. M. Scott. Ettles Scholarshi 
and Leslie Gold Medal, and Allan Fellowship in Clinical Medici 
and Clinical Surgery, J. G. M. Hamilton. Murchison Memori 
Scholarship in Clinical Medicine: W. M. Arnott and R. J. Keb 
(equal). M‘Cosh Graduate’s and Medical Bursaries: H. A. Raebun 
Mouat Scholarship in the Practice of Physic: P. C. M‘Kinhy L 
Buchanan Scholarship’ in Midwifery and Gynaecology, Annanéih 01 
Gold Medal in Clinical Surgery, and Wightman Prize in Clinica Surge 
Medicine: R. J. Kellar. James Scott Scholarship in Midwifery} 24th, 
A. Lees-Low and J. A. Scott (equal). Beaney Prizé in Anatom at By 
and Surgery: G. Carpenter. Conan Doyle Prize: I. Gorda 
Murdoch Brown Silver Medal in Clinical Medicine:.W. M. Amoth Th 
Royal Victoria Hospital Tuberculosis Trust Gold Medal: J. Hf Asgoe 
Wilson. Thomson Memorial Medal ‘in Diseases of Children th 

W. S. M‘R. Craig. Scottish Association for Medical Education dy OfU 
Women Prize: Jean W. R. Paton. Dorothy Gilfillan Memorial Prati the / 
Isobel O. Kennedy and Jean W. R. Paton (equal). Pattison Pay Hosp 
in Clinical Surgery, J. J. M. Brown. Wellcome Medals and Pri from 





in the History of Medicine: Gold Medal, J. M‘Whan;_ Site dem 
Medal, H. W. Dryerre. Cunningham Memorial Medal and Priel 0 
Anatomy, R. W. Armour. Whiteside Bruce Bursary: A. @ and 
Proverbs. £2 2: 
‘- ; pa Septe 

NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF IRELAND from 

At a meeting of the Senate on July 16th, the reports of! from 
examiners on the results of the summer examinations, 19% thaln 


were awarded the | 

le: Lecturcailn 
Mace: 2ectures 

Cork, William + 


were considered, and passes, honours, etc., 
connexion therewith. 

The following appointment was 
Clinical Pathology in University College, 
O’ Donovan, M.B., B.Ch., B.Sc., D.P.H. 
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following representatives of — the University were 
Oe sed to the 250th anniversary celebrations of the Royal 


a > 
College of P 


hysicians of Edinburgh: Professor Henry F. Moore, 
Sc., Professor P. T. O’Sullivan, M.D., and Professor 
M.A., M.D. 


eas Walsh, 


OYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS OF EDINBURGH 


0 : : oa 
Se ecly meeting of the Royal College of Physicians of 
Ag ‘sh was held on July 21st, with the President (Sir 


Bin Walker) in the chair. . 
“Dr. George Hector Percival, Dr. David Lees, D.S.O., Miss 
Margaret Black Martin, and Dr. Joseph Ryland Whitaker, 
UC. all of Edinburgh, were introduced and took their seats 
a Fellows of the College. ; ; 
oe Thomas Douglas Inch, O.B.E., M.C. (Gorebridge), 
Walter John May (Durban), Dr. Edward Robert Charles 
Walker (Aberdeen), and Dr. David Taylor Mackie (Exeter) 
were elected Fellows of the College. : 

Dr. James Collier, F.R.C.P.Lond., was appointed . Morison 


Lecturer for 1932. 


Kirk Duncanson Fellowship for Medical Research 

In accordance with the bequest by Mrs. Isabella Kirk 
Duncanson to commemorate the late Dr. Jj. J. _Kirk 
Duncanson, the Council of the Royal College of Physicians 
of Edinburgh will award the Kirk Duncanson Research 
Fellowship in October, 1931. The Fellowship will be awarded 
annually for a period of one year. It may be renewed to the 
game beneficiary for two additional periods of one year each. 
The emolument will be upwards of £150 for the first year, 
about £250 for the second year, and about £350 for the 
third year. In recognition of Dr. Kirk Duncanson’s interest 
in diseases of the ear, nose, and throat, in making this first 
award special consideration will be given to the claims of 
qndidates who propose to devote themselves to that branch 
of medicine. Applications and recommendations, with parti- 
culars of the special line of research contemplated, and of the 
place where the investigations are to be conducted, should 
be in the hands of the secretary of the College by October 
15th, 1931. 





ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS OF EDINBURGH 
Ata meeting of the Roval College of Surgeons of Edinburgh 
held on July 23rd, Dr. James Haig Ferguson (President) in 
the chair, the following twenty-six successful candidates out 
of ninety-six entered, who passed the requisite examinations, 
were admitted Fellows. 

G. G. Ambegaokar, D. W. Bawtree, A. J. Brown, J. R. J. 
Cameron, C. N. L. Cantor, H. Carter, J. J. Coulthard, D. S. Davies, 


} B. Dewar, D. I. C. Finlayson, H. P. Forster,’ N. G. C. Gane, 
R..G. Hutchison, J. G. Kingsbury, L. E. Lane, J. C. Mavo, J. H. 
Otty, L. B. Patrick, R. G. Paul, T. M. Reid, E. M. Robertson, 


FE. H. T. Rutherford, R. Sampson, W. N. Searle, B. 
D. Wardrop, Miss Rebecca E. Reulston. 

The Ivison Macadam Memorial Prize, consisting of a bronze 
medal and a set of books, was, after a competitive examina- 
tion in organic and inorganic chemistry, awarded to Miss 
Marjorie KB. Morton, who was also awarded the Henry 
Arthur Dalziel Ferns Bursary. 


C. Smeaton, 


———_ 





Medical News 





Lord Moynihan, President of the Royal College of 


Surgeons of England, sailed for South America on July 
4th, to take part in the forthcoming medical conference 
at Buenos Ayres. 

The Fellowship of Medicine and Post-Graduate Medical 
Association announces that, from August 4th, continuing 
through the month, a course in urology will be held at 
the All Saints’ Hospital ; fee, £2 12s. 6d. The Queen’s 
Hospital for Children will undertake an all-day course 
fom August 17th to 29th, instruction being entirely by 
demonstration of cases, medical as well as surgical ; lunch 


(and tea are provided by the hospital authorities ; fee, 


£2 2s. The Brompton Hospital will hold a course from 
September 7th for one week, the Bethlem Royal Hospital 
from September 8th to October 3rd, the Infants Hospital 
from September 14th to 26th, the Central London Oph- 
thalmic Hospital from September 14th to October 10th, 
the Westminster Hospital from September 14th to 26th, 
and the Metropolitan Hospital from September 28th to 
October 10th. Detailed syllabuses may be obtained from 
the Fellowship, 1, Wimpole Street, W.1. (Langham 4266). 


MEDICAL NEWS 
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The Medical Research Council announces the following 
awards of Dorothy Temple Cross Fellowships for 1931-32, 
under the terms of the benefaction in that name for 
research fellowships in tuberculosis: Charles Allan Birch, 
M.D., M.R.C.P., senior medical registrar and tutor, Royal 
Infirmary, Liverpool ; Roy Lars Vollum, M.A., D.Phil., 
demonstrator in pathology, University of Oxford. Dr. 
Birch has received a Fellowship for the study of problems 
of tuberculosis at industrial centres in the United States. 
Dr. Vollum will study recent developments in methods 
for the investigation of tuberculosis in Germany and 
Austria. The Fellowship awarded last year to Lieutenant 
S. M. Burrows, R.A.M.C., late clinical assistant, tubercu- 
losis department, St. Thomas’s Hospital, has been renewed 
for a further year. 

For the second vear in succession a group of American 
medical men are about to pay a visit to the principal 
thermal stations of France. The party, led by Dr. Charles 
Gordon Heyd, president of the Medical Society of the 
State of New York, are due at Havre on August 7th, and 
will be given an official reception by French Government 
authorities. In Paris they will be received at the Colonial 
Exhibition by Marshal Lyautey, the General Commissioner, 
and four days will be spent at Vichy. 

We are asked to announce that the out-patient depart- 
ment of the National Hospital, Queen Square, will be 
closed on all out-patient days during the first three weeks 
in August. 


Lord Balfour of Burleigh has been elected President of 
the Royal Sanitary Institute, in succession to the late 
Duke of Northumberland. 


The forty-second international post-graduate course at 
the Vienna University Faculty of Medicine will be held 
from September 28th to October 10th, the subject being 
recent therapeutic advances in all branches of medicine. 
The fee for the course is 50 Austrian shillings, and further 
information may be obtained from the secretary, Dr. A. 
Kronfeld, Porzellangasse 22, Vienna, IX. 

An interesting microphone and loud-speaker installation 
has recently been carried out in the surgical clinic of the 
University of Milan. The apparatus is intended for the 
use of the professional staff when performing or directing 
operations, to describe the surgical manipulation to the 
students who sit in a gallery surrounding the operating 
theatre, but separated by glass from it. The installation 
consists of a bar microphone, a 14 W. mains amplifier, 
and a protos loud speaker. 


The Kerckhoff Institute for the study of affections of 
the heart, built from a donation of a million dollars by 
Mrs. Louise E. Kerckhoff of Los Angeles as a memorial 
to her husband, has been opened at Bad Nauheim. The 
building, in classic style, consists of two main cubicle 
structures with a connecting wing. It contains an 
auditorium seating 600 persons and intended for con- 
gresses, and a smaller lecture room. A medical library 
and a museum with representations of methods of treating 
circulatory disturbances, physical diagnosis and therapy, 
balneological collections, etc., are at the disposal of 
investigators. The institute will conduct special continua- 
tion courses open also to foreign physicians. It is divided 
into five main departments: one for patients sent to Bad 
Nauheim under the German social insurance system ; a 
statistical department devoted to research into the causes 
of cardiac diseases ; a department for educating the public 
as to causes and treatment of such diseases ; another for 
their study and treatment ; and a department covering 
treatment by physical methods, especially baths. Professor 
Groedel is at the head of the institute, for the main- 
tenance of which Mrs. Kerckhoff has provided a fund 
of one million marks. 

Messrs. Bailli¢re, Tindall and Cox (7 and 8, Henrietta 
Street, London, W.C.2) have issued a revised edition of the 
catalogue of their publications on medical and scientific 
subjects. 

The issue of Annales de Médecine for May is a special 
number devoted to diphtheria. It contains thirteen 
articles by members of eight different countries, with an 
introduction by Dr. Emile Roux. 
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Letters, Notes, and Answers 


All comniunications in regard to editorial business should be addressed 
to The EDITOR, British Medical Journal, British Medical 
Asscciation House, Tavistock Square, W.C.1. 

ORIGINAL ARTICLES and LETTERS forwarded for publication 
are understoud to be offered to the British Medical Journal alone 
unless the contrary be stated. Correspondents who wish notice to 
be taken of their communications should authenticate them with 
their names, not necessarily for publication. 

Authors desiring REPRINTS of their articles published in the British 
Medical Journal must communicate with the Financial Secretary 
and Business Manager, British Medical Association House, Tavi- 
stock Square, W.C.1, on receipt of proofs. 

All communications with reference to ADVERTISEMENTS, as well 
as orders for copies of the Journal, should be addressed to the 
Financial Secretary and Business Manager. 

The TELEPHONE NUMBERS of the British Medical Association 
and the British Medical Journal are MUSEUM 9861, 9862, 9863, 
and 9864 (internal exchange, four lines). 

The TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES are: 

EDITOR OF THE BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL, Aitiology 
Westcent, London. 

FINANCIAL SECRETARY AND BUSINESS MANAGER 
(Advertisements, etc.), Articulate Westcent, London. 

MEDICAL SECRETARY, Medisecra Westcent, London. 

The address of the Irish Office of the British Medical Association is 
16, South Frederick Street, Dublin (telegrams: Bacillus, Dublin; tele- 
phone: 62550 Dublin), and of the Scottish Office, 7, Drumsheugh 
Gardens, Edinburgh (telegrams: Associate, Edinburgh; telephone 
24361 Iedinburgh). 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


Effect of Prolonged injections of Insulin on Sudcutaneous 
Tissue 

*““D. M.”’ writes: In the Journal of June 27th and July 4th 
are inquiries about loss of subcutaneous tissue resulting 
from insulin administration. This can be a very real trouble 
to a diabetic. I have under my care a lady who has 
required very heavy doses of insulin for nearly seven 
years, all four limbs being used for injections. For over 
five years no loss of tissue was observed, but for about 
eighteen months the thinning of the parts used for injection 
has been very striking. I should be glad to know from 
someone with wide experience of insulin treatment: (1) any 
explanation why this should occur in exceptional cases ; 
(2) whether the cecurrence has any relation to large doses 
and prolonged administration. 


Lochnera Rosea 

Dr. Joun M. Darzier writes from The Herbarium, Royal 
3otanic Gardens, Kew: I shall be grateful for any informa- 
tion with regard to the medicinal use of the ‘‘ Madagascar 
periwinkle ’’—Lochnera (Vinca) rosea. The leaves are said 
to be a remedy for diabetes in South Africa, and a pro- 
prietary medicine called ‘‘ covinca’’ is in use there. Is 
there any published record of investigation either of its 
properties or of its clinical value in that disease ? 


The Cigarette Habit 
‘* BuncaLow ’” would be glad of any “‘‘ tips’’ to help a weak- 
minded patient to overcome excessive cigarette smoking. 


A Cosmetic Query 

Dr. I. G. Briccs writes: I have a lady patient, aged 30, who 
uses the ordinary good-class cosmetics for the face, but for 
some ten days betore to five days after the menses suffers 
from a few pimples (which are negligible), and a condition in 
which the pores are very widely open, causing an unpleasant 
‘‘ greasy ’’’ feeling (no perspiration). The patient is a 
demonstrator for cosmetics, and in this condition, when 
powder is applied to the face, as it has to be during her 
employment, the enlarged pores show very noticeably, and 
are a hindrance. Can any reader suggest treatment? The 
patient has tried astringent lotions. 


Tennis Blisters 
7. EB. -P.’” writes, an=reply ‘to “i. W. 5.” (Surrey): 
Blisters on the feet (and hands in tennis players) are gener- 
ally due to free sweating. This can be arrested and the 
skin made hard and dry by painting with a saturated 
solution of picric acid in spirit, allowing it to evaporate, 
and then washing in many changes of water to prevent 
staining of bedclothes, etc. The drawback to this method 
is the ugly discoloration of the skin, and more particularly 


of the nails, which—negligible in the case of the feet— 
However, it 


is very noticeable in the case of the hands. 
is effective. 
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“ B. W.”’ inquires whether he can deduct as profess; 
(Oly 


Messrs. J. 


Dr. E. H. Srrance (London, E.5) writes: Owing, no doatt 

















Income Tax 
Claim for Sundry Expenses 





expenses the cost of (1) advertising for an assistant 
drawing up agreement in connexion with the assistant. 1 
(3) renewal or replacement of such books as the Med 
Directory. a 
. The answer is in the affirmative in each Case, with 
possible qualification.: If the agreement with the intend 
assistant contemplates his becoming a partner, to 
extent it deals with the constitution rather than the ac 
carrying on.of the practice, and in such circumstances 
claim to deduct the costs of his engagement would | 
incorrect, at least as regards a part of such costs, 


Car Transactions 

F. F. S.”’ sold a car in April, 1931, for £175 and boy 
another in replacement for £330. What can he claim) 7 

*,’ He can claim the out-of-pocket expense of £330 - 21% 
= £155 as a professional cost of running the Practig 
during the year 1931. If, however, the car sold cost i, 
than £330, he can claim only the excess of the Cost oyg 
the £175, the balance in such a case representing the og 
of improving the car equipment. 





LETTERS, NOTES, ETC. 


The ‘Medical Directory” 
and A. CHuRCHILL, publishers of the Medig) 
Directory (40, Gloucester Place, Portman Square, Wy 
write: The annual circular has been posted to each memby 
of the medical profession. If the form has not beg 
received a duplicate will be sent on request. We shall) 
grateful for the return of the forms by an early post. 


“The Hawker Nuisance” 





to the prevailing trade depression the hawker of doubtij 
preparations and appliances seems this year a more thy 
usually frequent visitor to one’s consulting room. Ty 
technique is in all cases the same. An individual of immep 
self-assurance at once lets forth a flood of patter as to th 
merits of a preparation, it may be, to keep one’s pp 
fessional plate and car bright and untarnished for sevegl 
months, or of a device to sterilize instruments in a tumby 
or a jug in two minutes. He claims to. be the invent 
ot the preparation or appliance, and claims that it is ne 
He shows one by the counterfoils in his order book 
many of one’s neighbours and friends have fallen for i 
patter. He makes great play with the fact that he ism 
taking money at once; one pays C.O.D. later. But i 
medical man is never allowed to test a sample or examig 
the appliance at leisure. Goods thus hawked around @ 
trash at the price demanded. The guinea appliance w 
not invented by the hawker, neither is it new. Ita 
be bought from any electrical firm for about a quaft 
the price the hawker asks. The preparation with the fam 
name for which he asks 15s. 6d. for four ounces is ant 
one, which can be bought at a few shillings a pint. | 
would be a service to many a busy practitioner if medi 
men would tell every ‘hawker, including the hawker 
medical books, at once two simple and obvious. truth 
(1) firms of repute do not hawk their goods around; | 
goods which are hawked around are made to be hawk 
around, and would not be saleable by any other means th 
high-power salesmanship and bluff. The price demanded 
far above the market value. 


Corrigendum 


Our account of the presentation to Dr. Arnold Lyndon (} 


iith, p. 72) contained a slip which should be correct 
Dr. Lyndon was chairman of the Surrey Panel Comm 
from 1920 to 1931, a period of eleven years. His prt 
cessor in the chairmanship (1913 to 1920) was Dr. & 
Lankester of Guildford. 


Vacancies 


Notifications of offices vacant in universities, medical colleg 


and of vacant resident and other appointments at hospi 
will be found at pages 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 50, and 
of our advertisement columns, and advertisements 4 
partnerships, assistantships, and locumtenencies at ff 
48 and 49. 

A short summary of vacant posts notified in the adver 
ment columns appears in the Supplement at page 120. 
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FACTORS DETERMINING DIFFERENCE IN EPIDEMICS 
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FACTORS DETERMINING THE DIFFERENCE 

BETWEEN AN EPIDEMIC OF ONE DISEASE 

AND THAT OF ANOTHER * 


BY 


M. GREENWOOD, D.Sc., F.R.C.P., F.R.S. 
PROFESSOR OF EPIDEMIOLOGY AND VITAL STATISTICS, 
UNVERSITY OF LONDON 


A critical examination of the title alone of this discussion 
js enough to show how hard a task we shall have to be 
precise. We should all find it difficult to devise a better 
title and yet it is almost as naive as the question of a 
child to its elders. What ts a disease? What are we to 
understand by the term epidemic? In the record of 
infectious diseases which is prepared in the division of 
epidemiology of the London School of Hygiene and ren- 
dered weekly to the Medical Intelligence Division of the 
Ministry of Health, one item is enteric fever. Week by 
week we compare the recorded incidence with what we 
call the expected incidence—namely, an average based on 
the experience of 1922-30. In this work no distinction 
is attempted between typhoidal and paratyphoidal infec- 
tions because, from the administrative point of view and 
the etiological point of view of an epidemiologist, whose 
unit of observation is a group, not an individual, these 
biologically distinct infections lead to the same result. 
For the purpose in view they lead to but one disease, as 
we say. But, from the standpoint of prophylactic 
immunization, to bring together typhoidal and _para- 
typhoidal infections would be ridiculous ; from that point 
of view, they are two diseases. With still greater bold- 
ness, and the same practical justification, we do not 
distinguish between the influenzas of different years, 
although, in many respects, these are as different as 
phenomena can well be. In fact, we cannot provide a 
criterion of difference, or sameness, which will be satis- 
factory to all users of the term “‘disease.’’ Similarly we 
cannot define epidemic adequately, any more than the 
victim of the sophist could tell when a heap of stones 
from which one stone at a time was subtracted, ceased 
to be a heap of stones. Yet, when this is said, we all 
fecl that dialectical difficulties should not be allowed to 
frighten us from discussing a question which has interested 
members of our profession for thousands of years. 


HIsTORICAL AND STATISTICAL METHODS OF STUDY 

The epidemiology of classical and Hellenistic Greck 
science was logical and _ self-consistent. According to 
Galen, there were three factors—two innate or acquired 
aptitudes of the body, the temperamental and_procat- 
arctic ; and one external, the atmospheric katastasis. This 
latter determined the quality, and the two former the 
severity, of an epidemic. 


“So often as the katastasis of the atmosphere departs from 
its proper nature into the hot and humid, pestilential discases 
must needs arise, yet will those chiefly be affected who were 
beforehand saturated with excrementous moisture while those 
who labour moderately and are temperate in diet remain 
refractory to such diseases.’’ (De Febrium Differentiis, I.) 


notation into one more 
Galen’s view is that 


Translating from an obsolete 
congenial to our habits of thought, 





* Made in opening a discussion in the Section of Puitalaay ey 
Bacteriology at the Annual Meeting of the British Medical Associa- 
tion, Eastbourne, 1931. 








it is rather the condition of those exposed to infection 
than the nature of the infection which determines the 
difference, in the sense of our title, between one epidemic 
and another. He would explain the difference between the 
influenza of 1918-19 and that of 1931, not in terms of the 
katastasis, or, as we should say, specific differences of 
the infecting agent, but in terms of contrasting resistances. 

Sydenham, on the other hand, enormously extended the 
sphere of the katastasis. He freed it from the naive 
implications of such terms as hot, cold, moist, and dry; 
in modern speech, and popularized, if he did not actually 
invent, the doctrine of the epidemic constitution. He 
would have held that the influenza of 1918-19 differed’ 
from that of 1931 essentially, just as the port vintage of « 
1887 differed essentially from the vintage of 1897, because 
the complex of essential biological and cosmic factors had 
changed. 

To some this will seem no more than archaeological 
triviality. What in the world have we, in the year of 
grace 1931, to do with Galen and Sydenham? The answer 
is that we are still wrangling about their problems; 
changing nothing but the notation. Some hold that the 
proper way to find out the truth is to do what Sydenham 
advised—to go back to Hippocrates’s method and write 
the history of the epidemic constitutions not of Thasos 
but of the civilized world. Those who give this advice 
certainly resemble Sydenham in one respect, namely, in 
despising contemporary methods of research. They have 
no more use than Sydenham himself for statistical methods 
of study, except in so far as these methods can be directed 
against the abhorred bacteriologist. They say, quite 
rightly, that the statistical method is limited and selective ; 
that it selects some only of the possible objects of study 
and these, perhaps, not the most important. I respect 
the ideals of epidemiologists of this class: I share their 
enthusiasm for medical history: I agree that there are 
many more things in heaven and earth than are recorded 
in the annual reports of the Registrar-General, or are 
amenable to the calculus of correlation. I can even bring 
myself to believe that Ballonius, Sydenham, or some 
wise man whose works I have not read, did really possess 
the key to all the mythologies of epidemics. But although 
we owe to students of history valuable criticisms, their 
creations have been less valuable. Perhaps Ixion was not 
the last person who mistook a cloud for the queen of 
heaven and engendered a race of centaurs. 

On the other hand, the laboratory bacteriologist falls into 
the opposed error of over-simplification. His little world 
of individual experimentation is a very imperfect model 
of the world of men and women, and the inferences from 
the former extended to the latter have often made him fair 
game of the epidemiologists who have studied 
epidemics. 

In my view, a via media between the over-elaboration 
of the disciples of Sydenham and the over-simplification of 
the academic bacteriologists must be chosen. We must, 
by a deliberate limitation of the field of observation, try 
to discover which of the vast number of possibly influential 
factors are likely to repay study in the world of “ real’ 
epidemics. Within that limited field we must use the 
methods of statistical description which, although they 
have not enabled us to solve the problems of epidemicity, 
have atleast been valuable instruments of sanitary adminis- 
tration. That is the case for experimental epidemiology. 

The Section will, I think, be more interested in the 
bacteriological and immunological aspects of work in this 
field than in its purely statistical features. I shall there- 
fore merely summarize what I believe to be probable 
epidemiological conclusions before making way for those 
more competent to deal with other sides of the work, 
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Score OF EXPERIMENTAL EPIDEMIOLOGY 

Experimental epidemiclogy is an attempt to simplify the 
study of general epidemiology by (1) limiting the number 
of variable factors (for example, by rigorously excluding 
from the herd under observation all but one extraneous 
infection) ; (2) taking as the object of study a herd of 
short-lived animals, so that the time-scale of observations 
is magnified. These advantages are purchased, of course, 
at a heavy price. We can undoubtedly control many of 
the conditions of life of a herd of mice; but, on the other 
hand, our knowledge of the social bidieey of mice is more 
scanty than our knowledge of the social biology of men, 
and the conditions of life we can secure for our herds are 
no doubt very different from those appertaining to a 
colony of mice living, not in Gower Street, but in the 
sylvan world of mice. The application of our results to 
the elucidation of the problems of human epidemiology is 
therefore analogical at two removes. There is a gap 
between our mice and mice in general and a still wider 
gap between mice in general and men in general. We are, 
however, no rasher in this way than other experimental 
biologists are forced to be. 


OUTLINE OF INVESTIGATION 

A large majority of our studies have been of herds 
deliberately exposed to infection by either Past. muriseplica 
or Bact. aertrycke. Experimental herds have been 
assembled by bringing together naturally infected animals 
(survivors of previously infected herds) and healthy animals 
or inoculated and healthy animals. The herd so formed 
has been recruited either from healthy animals, healthiness 
being guaranteed by an extremely rigid process of quaran- 
tine, or from animals which have fulfilled other specified 
conditions. The results observed have been summarized 
or described in various ways. For the main purposes of 
this discussion, I shall use two. (1) The daily death rate 
at ages, which is precisely equivalent to the death rate at 
ages of our human vital statistics, save that age, in our 
studies, is cage age; entrance to the herd is, for our pur- 
poses, birth. (2) The expectation of life limited to the 
next sixty days. In human vital statistics, the expecta- 
tion of life at any age, say 10 years, limited to any period, 
say 60 years, is the average number of years of life lived 
by persons aged 1o during the next sixty years of exist- 
ence. All those who survive to 70 will be credited with 
sixty years each, all those who die between 10 and 70 will 
be credited with the number of years they survived. For 
mice, which live, perhaps, a thirtieth of the normal span 
of human existence (much less in infected herds) sixty days 
from entrance reduces the population of contemporary 
entrants to 10 per cent., or less, of its original strength, 
so that this measure, although subject to the objection 
which can be urged against all concise statistical measures, 
namely, that it ignores important details, is a compre- 
hensive one. It is better than the complete expectation of 
life, that is, the average survivorship to the end of life, 
because this may be greatly influenced by the fates of a 
small number of exceptionally hardy individuals. 


SECULAR FEATURES OF HERDS 

Before taking up the points to which I wish specially 
to direct your attention, I shall say a word on the ordinary 
secular features of the herds. Our experience is that the 
secular mortality of a herd undergoes vicissitudes graphic- 
ally similar to what is seen in the mortality statistics of a 
human community over several 
We have successful than have 
human mortality in discovering a real ‘‘law’’ 
unlike students of 
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slid in other countries, we ines not been able 
to satisfy ourselves that either seasonal variations or modi- 
fications of the diet determine the epidemiological history 
of the herd, under the conditions existing in our experi- 
mental series. We have, however, satisfied ourselves that, 
once a herd has been infected with a specific materies 
morbi, the resultant disease will maintain ‘its footing in 
the herd for many generations, emerging after periods of 
quiescence which, in terms of human generations, would 
be very long, provided the herd be regularly recruited from 
healthy, non-immune stock. -We also think that reduction 
in the rate of additions usually—although not invariably 
—diminishes the secular rate of mortality and leads to 
the substitution of an irregular zig-zag curve of mortality 
for a high and relatively constant rate. 





AGE AND MorRTALITY 

Passing now to age and mortality, some idea of the 
nature of events is conveyed by the comparison of the 
limited expectations of life at entrance of (1) mice under 
the most favourable conditions; (2) mice under “‘ ordi- 
nary ’’ infected conditions, and (3) mice under ‘‘ optimum” 
infected conditions. By the first class I mean mice living 
in a herd under the same conditions as the experimental 
herds but not exposed to infection. Their expectation is 
fifty-seven days. By the second I mean the ordinary 
entrants to herds exposed to aertryckal infection. Their 
expectation of life is twenty-five days. By the third | 
mean mice admitted to the Jast-mentioned herds after 
artificial immunization by the methods which proved most 
effective. Their expectation of life is thirty-two days. 
The maximum span is sixty days, so that the first class 
enjoyed 95 per cent., the second 42 per cent., and the 
third 53 per cent. of the maximum possible. 

If we consider the course of mortality with age of each 
of the three types, the results are as follows. For the 
first class our data are not complete enough to permit of 
conclusive inference, but it seems probable that 
“healthy ’’ mice conform reasonably closely to what has 
been called Gompertz’s law of mortality, namely, that 
the force of mortality (for present rough purposes we may 
say rate of mortality) increases geometrically with age. 
It is at least certain that such mice do not exhibit an 
increase of mortality to a maximum carly in life, that is, 
at an age at all comparable with the epoch of maximum 
in the second and third classes (see below). These classes 
contrast with the first in showing a regular and rapid 
increase of mortality with age to a maximum between the 
fifteenth and thirtieth day of cage life (the maximum is 
later in aertryckal than in pasteurellal infections) ; from 
this maximum the rate descends more or less smoothly to 
a level which is thereafter maintained; the trend from 
about the fortieth to the fiftieth day cf cage life oscillates 
about a parallel to the axis of zero mortality, parallel to 
that axis but much above it. The maximum of the third 
class is much lower than that of the second, but sooner 
or later the curve of the former rejoins that of the latter 
and, had we only under examination the rates of mortality 
over 50 days, we should be unable to distinguish 
the two sets. The advantage derived by pre-immunization 
is in respect of exposure to risk early in cage life. That 
ultimately the two curves of mortality should approximate 
is intelligible, but it might, perhaps, have been hoped that 
the ultimate rates of mortality of survivors should approxi- 
mate to those of mice net exposed to the infection, 
by virtue of active immunization and survival of the fittest 

should eventually produce a population of, in a Pick- 
wickian sense, elderly mice fit, like Macbeth, to laugh to 
scorn the specific dangers of the herd. 
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SELECTION AND IMMUNIZATION 

A first point of interest is how far the relative protection 
acquired by survivors beyond cage age 30 is a consequence 
of survival of the fittest or of active immunization. We 
have carried out a series of experiments to determine that 
question. The method wes to recruit a herd from two 
sources. One source was ordinary, healthy, quarantined 
jmmigrants : the other was a set of mice which had sur- 
yived varying periods in a herd within which the infection 
(the subject of the experiments) was raging. Upon either 
hypothesis, that of selection or of immunization, the mice 
which had survived varying periods in the testing herd 
would be expected to compare favourably with the untested 
immigrants to the experimental herd in respect of longevity. 


























TABLE I 
Cage B. All A. Mice and all C. Mice. (Specific deaths only.) 
+ ae 
Length of Exposure in Number | Length of Life in Cage B. 
Cage A. (Days). in Group. Limited to 60 Days. 
a ae 
eke... 0 887 22.374 0.36 
10 173 21.34+ 1.10 
20 163 25 501.13 | 
A.mice ...-. 30 128 $2.55++ 1.28 | All A.’s 
40 & 45 90 33.08+ 1.52 ( 28.43+ 0.55 
50, 55 & 60 73 37.39+ 1.69 | 
65, 70, 75, 8), 90 & 165 58 30.28+ 1.902 
Re Se. 





.. Difference between A.’s and C.’s = 6.07+0.66. 


We found that the superiority increased with length of 
survivorship in the testing herd not indefinitely but up 
to a comparatively early maximum ; mice which had sur- 
vived forty or more days did not succeed better than mice 
which had only survived thirty days in the testing herd. 
We also found that mice which had been exposed in the 
testing herd during a period of comparatively low mor- 
tality had an advantage over the untested immigrants, less 
indeed than mice which had lived through more strenuous 
times in the testing herd, but still quite substantial. Hence, 
on a general balance of the evidence, we concluded that 
the factor of active immunization was probably more 
important than that of selection of the fittest in conferring 
an advantage. 


TABLE II 


A. Mice whose time of exposure in cage A. was at an average dezth-rate of €0.00755 
and C. Mice. . 











Length of Ex- Number | Length of Life in Cage B. 
posure in Cage A. in Limited to 60 Days. 
(Days). Group. 
[OS eee 0 887 22.4+ 0.36 
C. mice corresponding 
to these A.’s....... 0 493 20.9+ 0.49 
10 59 23.3+ 1.60 
20 38 23.84 1.99 
30 39 25.44 1.97 
40 30 26.64 2.24 All A, 
(OPC CEC CCE 50 9 34.644.10 > mice 
60 19 33.7+ 3.89 | 25.08-- 0.84 
65 9 22.44 4.10 
7 8 31.54 4.35 
\ 7 10 14.94 3.89 














.. Difference between these A.’s and all C.’s==2.71+0.92 days. 
.. Difference between these A.’s and contemporary C.’s=4.2+ 0.97, 


I do not, of course, mean to suggest that we attach little 
importance to innate variations of natural resistance and 
tu the elimination by death of the less resistant, but 
merely that, in our judgernent, the chance factor (as it 
can be loosely termed) of varying dosage of infection 
audi the actual biological change effected in all or in a 


larye majority of the exposed to risk by previous sub- 


lethal infections, together constitute at least as important 
a factor of the general situation. 


Errect oF PRE-IMMUNIZATION ON ANIMALS EXPOSED TO 
Risk 
With respect to the effect of pre-immunization on 
animals exposed to risk-—evidently a matter of great prac- 
tical and theoretical interest—the following table is 
‘instructive, 
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TABLE III. 
Probability of Surviving Five Days. 
Specie Deaths. 





























Cage Age Column 2 | Graduation 
in Days. E, F, G. Contrels. Difference. |——— —| of Col. 5. 
Column 3. 
0 0.9868 0.9925 0.0043 1.004 1.001 
5 0.9946 0.9715 6.0231 1.024 1.009 
10 0.9679 0.9151 0.0528 1.058 1.039 
15 0.9351 0.8291 0.1060 1.128 1.113 
20 0.8261 0.6969 0.1352 1.196 1.217 
25 0.7164 0.5691 0.1473 1.259 1.274 
3f 0.7053 0.5875 0.1178 1.201 1.229 
35 0.8064 0.6813 0.1191 1.175 1.126 
40 0.7619 0.7270 6.0349 1.048 1.046 
45 0.8121 0.6984 0.1137 1.163 1.011 
5f 6.8295 €.8210 0.0085 1.010 1.002 
55 0.8786 0.8590 0.0196 1.623 | 1.C00 
’ ! 





This herd was exposed to aertryckal infection and the 
E, F, G mice were effectively immunized before admission. 
It will be seen that their advantage in respect of 
average chance of surviving during the next five days’ 
exposure increases to a maximum about the twenty-fifth 
day of cage life and that the advantage increases to, and 
declines from, this maximum in an approximately sym- 
metrical way. This demonstrates well the very great 
advantage of pre-immunization when the period of exposure 
to risk is limited. For instance, by the thirtieth day only 
about 30 per cent. of controls will survive, of effectively 
pre-immunized mice more than 50 per cent.—an immense 
advantage. But the mice which survived to the thirtieth 
day are much less sharply differentiated and these which 
survived to the fortieth hardly at all. At that age one 
of the control groups had a limited expectation of life 
intermediate between the best and the worst of the three 
pre-immunized groups. 


COMMENTARY 

The ultimate approximation of the rates of mortality of 
the different groups might be explained in terms of many 
hypotheses. I suggest that the simplest is on the follow- 
ing lines. It is unlikely that any artificially induced im- 
munity would ever be more effective than that con- 
ferred in the ordinary course of herd life upon the sur- 
vivors of continuous exposure to infection. The advantage 
cerived from pre-immunization—a very substantial one— 
is to bring the survivors at a certain date into as good a 
position as the surviving controls without having made 
them pay the price in high mortality which cccurred in 
the controls. Divide a set of ordinarily intelligent persons 
into two batches, leave one batch to their own devices, 
provide the other with good teachers of some subject, and 
examine both batches at regular intervals, admitting no 
candidate to a subsequent examination who has been 
ploughed in the one before. We should find the propor- 
tion of ploughs in the earlier examinations much higher 
among the self taught, but ultimately we should expect 
the percentages to approximate and the quality cf the ulti- 
mate survivors of both groups to be much the same. 
That in our case the ultimate survivors of both groups 
still experience a heavy mortality is, I suggest, due to 
the impossibility, in infections of this type, of raising 
the standard of resistance above some critical value. 
Neither by pre-immunization nor by natural immunization 
can we produce mice which are impervious to the con- 
tinued bombardment of infection which the conditions of 
herd life impose. 


SUMMARY 


The further discussion of this matter would take me 
beyond the boundaries of statistical analysis, and I will 
conclude by summarizing the points which seem to me well 
established : — 

1 In herds of mice exposed to heavy risk of infection . 





of tle type we have investigated, the regular addition of 
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healthy animals, and careful exclusion of new infection, 
will lead to the perpetuation of the disease through many 
generations. In small herds the infection may cease, in 
large herds it will probably be perpetuated indefinitely. 

2 We can find no conclusive evidence that environmental, 
non-specific factors, modify in any significant way the 
secular course of epidemicity in our herds. 

3 Pre-immunization will greatly lower mortality during 
the early herd-life of the pre-immunized animals. Ulti- 
mately the rates of mortality of pre-immunized and 
naturally immunized animals approximate to a level much 
above zero. In these infections a solid immunity—namely, 
an approximation of the specific mortality of the herd to 
zero—cannot be attained by any method which has so far 
been tested. 

ADDENDUM 

Since this opening paper was written we have gained 
enough experience to authorize us to suggest that in virus 
infections herd immunity develops on lines other than 
those illustrated in the bacterial infections we have 
studied. The kindness of Miss J. E. Marchal, of the 
National Institute of Medical Research, has enabled us 
to study in herds the virus disease, infections Ectromelia, 
which she first described in 1930 (Journ. Path. and Bact., 
33 %., 1930, 713.) Miss Marchal discovered this infection 
in a stock of mice ; it is clinically characterized by an 
oedematous swelling of a foot followed by gangrene and 
separation, but often goes on to generalized illness and 
death. Miss Marchal proved that the essential materies 
morbi was a virus, and that animals which had passed 
successfully through an attack were very resistant to the 
injection of virus-containing substance. We have, down 
to June 30th, 1931, had two herds infected with Lctro- 
melia under observation respectively for-224 days and 166 
days. In the former 672 mice and in the latter 495 mice 
have been at risk, and the aggregate mouse-days of ex- 
posure were 25,168 and 16,374 respectively. 

So far as experience during the early days of cage life 
is concerned,-these heavily infected communities differed 
in no material way from the similarly treated herds wherein 
either Past. muriseptica or Bact. aertrycke was the 
matevies morbi. But when the rate of mortality began to 
decline the fall continued, passed below the asymptotal 
line which characterized the bacterial infections, and ulti- 
mately reached a level differing in no important way from 
that of the. rate of mortality of uncontaminated herds. 
The table (Table IV) compares the limited expecta- 


tions of life of Ectromelia herds, a P. muriseptica herd 


TABLE IV. 


EXPECTATION OF Lire LimiteEpD To 60 Days. 





| | 
| | | 





Cazeage| Ectromelial |  Ectromelia2 | Ps Normal mice 
in davs | (18.11.30-30.6.31)| (16.1.31-30.6.31) | (6.3.21-30.4.23) | (4.10.29-27.5.30) 
0 26.86 28.37 22.49 56.79 
1 26.13 27.66 21.82 56.86 
2 25.39 26.90 21.31 56.76 
3 24.61 26.13 21.05 57.02 
4 23.92 25.42 21.28 57.10 
5 23.14 24.70 21.48 57.37 
6 22.39 23.98 21.86 57.29 
7 23.57 22.32 67.21 
8 23.38 22.57 57.12 
9 23.70 23.00 57.03 
10 24.04 23.48 57.12 
11 24.28 23.55 57.03 
12 5.22 23.76 57.30 
13 26.30 24.04 57.22 
14 26.66 24.54 57.14 
15 27.58 24.96 57.05 
20 34.62 29.62 56.79 
25 42.53 33.12 56.72 
30 44.53 34.41 56.69 
35 48.46 34.74 57.65 
40 48.81 33.81 58.30 
45 50.92 32.63 58.42 
50 53.28 32.23 58.37 
55 54.99 31.70 §8.52 
60 55.7 32.06 58.47 
65 56.64 32.37 58.44 
70 56.66 56.06 32.96 58.62 
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(P,), and of a herd not exposed to any infection, The 
latter, of course, enjoy an expectation which, even at 
entry, falls but little short of the theoretical 60 (their 
slight inferiority to mice kept under conditions as nearly 
ideal as can be realized in captivity is attributable to the 
fact that, in a large herd, battle, murder and sudden 
deaths are of more vital statistical importance than jp 
small groups). The Ectromelia—and the bacterially—ip. 
fected herds have expectations of life at entrance less 
than half the theoretical value, and, as we have already 
seen, the bacterially infected do not, at any age, attain 
a value much above 50 per cent. of the ideal. By the 
50th day of herd life the survivors of the virus infection 
are almost on a par with the normal mice, and the evidence 
suggests that this advantage will not be lost, that the 
survivors in these highly infected herds admitting un. 
salted immigrants are as little endangered by their en. 
vironment as the parents of children with measles in an’ 
urban community. 








SUICIDE FROM THE SOCIOLOGICAL 
ASPECT* 
BY 


SIR HUBERT BOND, K.B.E., M.D., D.Sc.Ep., 
LL.BiLOND., F3RK-C.P. 


ONE OF H.M. SENIOR COMMISSIONERS OF THE BOARD OF CONTROL, AND 
CIVIL CONSULTANT TO THE ROYAL NAVY 


Suicide, from whatever aspect it is approached, is undeni- 
ably an important subject. It is one which for many years 
has interested me ; and, for a number of years, it has been 
my habit to collect newspaper cuttings and other records 
of suicides in the hope that opportunity may present itself 
to gather together the special points which have occurred 
to me in the course of their perusal. My collection is 
quite a haphazard and miscellaneous one, and is much too 
large to permit analysis of it at short notice for the pur-: 
pose of this discussion. Without any such analysis, cer- 
tain points, however, have forced themselves on my notice, 
of which two or three may be appropriate to this 
discussion. 


SuIcIDE A MepicalL PROBLEM 

For instance, the almost complete failure to realize the 
existence of medical problems beneath every case of suicide, 
coupled with the fact that most.of these problems require 
for their right handling an adequate knowledge of mental 
disorders. As a consequence, is that contentment which 
exists with the present often far from effective procedure; 
and, with respect to inquests in cases of suicide and to 
charges of attempted suicide, the further failure to see the 


place they occupy in problems of Mental Health and the. 


peculiarly valuable opportunity they offer for promoting 
Preventive Medicine. With rare exceptions, those, in 
whose hands lie inquests and charges of attempted suicide, 
not only treat these occurrences as prima facie crimes, 
as is their duty according to present law in England and 
Wales, but they proceed to treat the parties concerned 
entirely upon socio-legal lines, and almost invariably ignore 
or mishandle the medical or psychological aspect. It is 
not my wish to cast any aspersion or adverse criticism on 
these men and women either individually or collectively. 
Quite the reverse. Over and above professional attain- 
ments (to praise which on such an occasion as the present 
would be an impertinence), 
for these it is who are mostly concerned, we know to be 





* Read in opening a discussion in the Section of Neurology and 


Psychiatry, at the Annual Mecting of the British Medical Associa- 


tion, Eastbourne, 1931. 
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—— 
shrewd, common-sensed and kind ; and, even from the 
summaries of proceedings which appear in the newspapers, 
it is not difficult to discern either the close and anxious 
care given to these inquiries, or, in cases of attempts, 
the kindly efforts to rehabilitate the would-be suicide. 

All that and much more is willingly granted: my point is 
that either the psychological aspect is ignored, or it is 
dealt with by oviler dicta which, however well intended, 
are, in point of fact, often erroneous or else are in the 
nature of platitudes, and which, while they may deal with 
the situation for the moment, quite fail to go to the root 
of the matter. Again I ask not to be misunderstood: I 
am casting no stones and making no attack upon persons, 
the difficulties of whose task we, of all people, ought to 
realize; for these difficulties are part of our daily work, 
and without thorough training and knowledge of psycho- 
logical medicine there is no reason to imagine that we 
should be more effective. 

In one particular I should like to lodge an actual pro- 
test: namely, against the practice frequently made of 
putting questions, at inquests or in magisterial proceed- 
ings, as to the existence, present or former, of insanity 
or of instances of suicide in other members of the family. 
“Evidence must be relevant’’ is a Rule, the strictness 
of which in English law might be sufficient, in my opinicn, 
to rule out the admissibility of such questions, especially 
in the light of the well-known unreliability of statistics 
relating to family history in mental disorder. Apart from 
the legal aspect of this point, and however valuable 
medically such information may be, thus to catechize 
persons as to insanity or suicide in their family is surely 
to seek it in the wrong manner and in the wrong place. 
The practice is, in my view, highly pernicious. It spreads 
ill-founded, possibly false, doctrines as to the influence 
of heredity in the causation of suicide and mental dis- 
order; to my own knowledge it sometimes causes deep 
pain and distress, and is apt to foment a dread of liability 
‘toinsanity or suicide. This already much too common and 
generally needless dread should be dissipated at every 
possible opportunity, as part of mentai health propa- 
ganda. In truth, I could cite several cases of suicide— 
and some of my hearers doubtless must know of other 
cases—in which I am convinced the act was mainly due 
to the doer’s belief that suicidal propensity was inherent 
in the family ; and still more numercus are the cases of 
mental disorder that I have known, and know now, 
in which the attack seemed clearly to have been precipi- 
tated by unhealthy rumination upon the fact that rela- 
tives have been mentally ill, in the light of unwarranted 
and mischievous statements as to heredity and inganity. 
Well indeed, with Job, might such patients say-—and, in 
fact, some of them have said to me—‘‘ For the thing which 
I greatly feared is come upen me, and that which I was 
afraid of is come unto me.”’ 

It is, I believe, a fact that, throughout the whole of 
my collection of records of suicides and attempted suicides, 
there is not a single instance of evidence of determined 
and enlightened inquiry as to what steps were taken by 
the relatives and friends to prevent the occurrence by 
securing really adequate’ treatment ; nor, in the case of 
attempts and in discharging the accused, either on his own 
undertaking or to the care of friends, is there a single 
instance reported of insistence on adequate medical treat- 
ment and inquiry as to where that treatment will de 
obtained. Alas! were such inquiries made and pressed, 
too often would it be discovered that means of treatment 
are far from satisfactory; but that is just where such 
inquiries could render great service. Under the Mental 
Treatment Act there is complete opportunity to organize 
thoroughly effective treatment ; and, now that mental 
hospitals are a charge on county and county borough 
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funds, to provide, should coroners and magistrates desire 
it, for the attendance of doctors with expert knowledge 
of mental disorders. The position, as I have ventured to 
depict it, cannot be regarded as satisfactory. It is not 
a question of finding someone to blame. We are all of 
us in our respective spheres responsible. Its rectification 
is part of the general problem of Mental Health; and, 
besides the lead and help which the Central Authority can 
give, and indeed are giving, it can best be dealt with, I 
suggest, by a Mental Health Committee in each area, 
formed by a unification, as permitted by statute, of the 
statutory committees under the Lunacy and Mental 
Deficiency Acts; and by assigning to it wider powers and 
duties than those devolving on it under those Acts. It 
most assuredly should not be approached by any anti- 
suicide campaign. 


SUICIDE AS A SUBJECT FOR ATTENTION 

That, in works on Psychiatry and Psycholegy, so com- 
paratively brief notice is taken of suicide has been long a 
matter of astonishment to me; and that it is in need of 
renewed and much further study from a symptomatological 
and psychological standpoint I am in no doubt. The 
truth, I believe, is that it has failed to get the clinical 
study which other symptoms and disturbances or perver- 
sions of instinct have had, because, cn return to con- 
valescence or, at any rate, to ‘ accessibility,’’ there have 
been a fear and unwillingness—groundless and mistaken, 
in my opinion—to remind the patient of so serious an 
event as the attempt to commit suicide. In point of fact, 
this is one of the particularly favourable moments for 
vigorous psychotherapy. Such study should include, as 
suggested by Professor Robertson, of Edinburgh, careful 
inquiry, with the aid of trained social workers, into the 
environment, circumstances and personal history of a 
series of consecutive cases, of both suicide and its attempt. 
Attention on these lines is perhaps rather from the 
medical and psychological, than the sociological, aspect. 
In truth, it is not easy to maintain any sharp separation 
between these two aspects. For the purpcses of both of 
them, and particularly of sociology, we are badly in need 
of up-to-date and easily accessible statistics of suicide 
and attempted suicide, related to the statistics of certain 
social and perhaps cosmic phenomena which experience 
has shown may have a bearing on them. Such statistics 
for our own country need careful study in the light of 
comparable ones for foreign countries and those of the 
Dominions and other parts of the Empire. With but six 
weeks’ notice of this discussion, the utmost that I have 
been able to do is to get together and to consider, in the 
light of earlier figures, some figures for England and 
Wales belonging to certain years selected because they 
were Census years. 

Let me admit a one-time impression, gathered from 
general comments in papers and others in relation to 
individual cases of suicide, that its rate has been increas- 
ing with somewhat disturbing velocity, and that a positior 
perhaps was approaching which might demand attention 
and the consideration of means for its redress. I think, 
tco, that there is a fairly widespread belief to that effect, 
coupled with the further notion that it is especially the 
suicides of persons in adolescence and early maturity that 
are responsible for the alleged rising rate. This implica- 
tion of adolescents and young adults is certainly not justi- 
fied ; and, while there can be no doubt that, as already 
stated, the subject of suicide is ripe for much closer medical 
study than it has received, I greatly doubt whether, at 
any rate in our own country, it is, or is likely to be, a 
problem of serious moment. On the other hand, if it 
can be shown to be a matter for deservedly grave con- 
cern in other countries, it rightly behoves us not to over- 
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this comnection, is it not desirable to emphasize the value 
that might accrue from giving psychological medicine a 
place worthy of its importance in the Health Office of 
the League of Nations? 

There are two reasons against the reality of any alleged 
increasing propensity to commit suicide. First, the in- 
timate relation of suicide to mental disorder, as to which 
my belief is so firm as to amount to a strong doubt as to 
the existence of sane suicides. That attitude, I am aware, 
is contrary to legal doctrine and to the law, and goes 
considerably further than is taught in text-books on 
psychiatry ; but I feel sure that the more closely individual 
cases are studied the more it will be realized how difficult, 
if not impossible, it is to be sure at the time of the act, 
even if only an attempt, that the doer was not mentally 
disordered. On this assumption follows my second reason 
-—namely, the stability (approaching, indeed, rigidity) of 
the ratios expressing certain incidences, in particular those 
relating to mental disorders. The longer it falls to my 
lot to examine and to handle yearly statistics of notifica- 
tions to the Commissioners, the more strongly does this 
uniformity or stability of ratios impress itself upon me. 
It has formed one of the principal topics in the short 
course of William Witherington lectures which it has been 
my privilege to give this term in the University of Bir- 
mingham ; and, in its further study and right understand- 
ing which I do not think has been reached yet, I feel 
sure lies the correction of some mistaken beliefs and the 
key to questions that hitherto have baffled us. 

That there is good ground for my scepticisrn and that 
the incidence of suicide presents no position for alarm is 
borne out, in my opinion, from the figures which presently 
shall be laid before you. It should be remembered that, 
in speaking of ‘‘suicide’’ and of the “‘suicidai pro- 
pensity,’’ consideration should not be limited to the com- 
pleted act, but should take cognizance of statistics re- 
lating to attempts at suicide; and that both these acts 
are merely the overt phenomena of an urge to commit 
suicide—-a mental condition and a reversal of the lex 
nostrae conservationis itself. Is not this law too elemental 
and too strong to allow the possibility of any increase in 
the propensity itself? Maybe the number of suicides and 
of attempted suicide, or rather their ratios to the popula- 
tion, has varied and will vary. Doubts have been cast 
even upon the reality of this variation, save within narrow 
limits ; but, assuming its occurrence, the probability of its 

.cause being externai and accidental seems to me very 
great—to be dealt with partly, and mainly, as a medical 
matter and partly on sociological lines, but not as a 
problem of alarming moment. So-called “‘ epidemics of 
suicide,’’* into which, although their study presents many 
points of sociological interest, there is no time to go 
to-day, will illustrate the desirability of not erecting the 
subject into a “‘ problem.’’ 

SUICIDE AS A SOCIOLOGICAL PHENOMENON 

Naturally, we feel more concerned with the present 

than with the past position of suicide. As with practically 
every subject, however, it is not possible to assess the 
present position without a competent knowledge of pre- 
vious ascertainments: that is, of the subject’s historv in 
order, as Emerson said, to give value to the present hour 
and its duty. This history I have been at some pains to 
master and to summarize; but, although the period that 
it covers, omitting Biblical, classical, and mediaeval refer- 
ences to individual persons, goes no further back than 
the middle of the eighteenth century, time permits me to 
_ For some remarkable examples of collective suicides, see French 
Retrospect, by Dr. Journ. Ment. Science, Vol. xlv, 
January, 1699, pp. 174-7. 
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look the possibly false security of our own position. In- 
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touch upon only the following few references—ag being 
the more important ones. . 


Statistics concerning suicide can perhaps be said to date. 


' from 1750 as to Sweden and 1783 as to Switzerland and. 


Paris. Most of those subsequently published, few of which 
were earlier than the second quarter of the nineteenth 
century, were collated into the well-known and_ remark. 
able book by Morselli of Turin, which may be said tg 
include all available data up to 1876. For subsequent 
information upon the subject, especially as regards our 
own country, various books, papers and articles are avail. 
able; but no work of anything like its comprehensive. 
nature has appeared since that of Morselli. 

It is the frequency of suicide, and of attempted suicide, 
considered also in relation to sex and age, and to mode of 
death, to which main attention has been given; but, in 
relation to its causation, endeavour has been made 
(evidently at the cost of much patient labour but with not. 
very convincing results) to correlate numerous cosmic and 
social factors—climate, altitude, barometric readings, 
phases of the moon, seasons, months and time of day, 
races, religion, morality, occupation with noteworthy 
facts as to armies, state of trade, density of population, 
and the difference between urban and rural life, celibacy- 
and parenthood, alcoholism and heredity, and the te- 
lationship to the psychoses. Some of the conclusions 
savour of the fantastic ; others are highly interesting ; 
but, even of the latter, there is no time to touch upon 
more than two or three. 

Facts as to sex, age and mode of death are repeated 
and confirmed in my own statistics, and-will be mentioned 
with them. My figures do not include attempts at suicide, 
and it is of interest to note that, in them, the pre- 
dominance of males (with its average of 3 to 1) is not 0 
marked as it is in cases of the completed act. Of 
interest, and perhaps of more importance than at 
first thought would seem likely, is the apparently 
well authenticated fact that the transitional period 
between spring and summer in northern countries has 
tended to show the highest proportion of suicides. To be 
able to compare these figures with those for New Zealand 
and antipodal parts of Australia would add to the interest. 
Instead, however, of the explanations offered for this 
phenomenon, I should be inclined to suggest that those 
who uphold the potency of septic foci as a cause of mental 
disturbance would have, as part of their thesis, a much 
more understandable theory to offer, and one moreover 
that can be adequately tested. With either the justifica- 
tion or wisdom of laying stress on heredity as a cause of 
suicide, I am not in agreement, but there are not wanting 
writings which express the opposite view and which ad- 
vocate preventive legislation along these lines. Studies 


which relate suicides and attempted suicide to alcoholism _ 


are highly important, and they have been the means of 
bringing out many points of much interest. 
It is round the frequency of suicide and its incidence 


expressed on a ratio to the population that principal in- 
terest and discussion has centred. Starting with such 
ludicrously a priori beliefs as that, because we English 
have the reputation for taking our pleasures sadly and 
because our climate is regarded by foreigners as damp, 
cloudy and dark, it would be safe to regard our country 
as the classic land of suicide,’’ Morselli, while dis- 
sipating this notion as to England, and while finding that 
she had by no means as high a ratio as many other coun- 
tries, was convinced that his figures proved that, with 
very few exceptions such as Norway and Denmark, in 
every country in Europe the suicide rate had been and 
was continuing to rise. He, however, allowed that, with 
respect to England, the ratio of 66 suicides to each million 
inhabitants had been stationary for the previous twenty- 
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¢ years. That he took a gloomy and serious view of 
¢ situation is plain from such expressions as—‘‘ The 
terrible increase of suicide at the present time ’’ (1879), 
the suicidal epidemic of our age,’’ ‘‘the alarming in- 
ease of this social calamity ’’ and ‘‘ this fatal plague of 
: e,”’ Were all this not a serious over-statement OF 
except there had been in the meantime a gratifying halt 
in this ‘‘plague’s progress,’’ it might be difficult to find 
adjectives lurid enough to describe the present dail 
gs to suicide in our midst ; particularly when we must 
confess that, despite the warning some fifteen years earlier 
in the Times coupled with much sound advice, neither 
has the pace of life, said then (1864) to be excessive, 
dackened, nor has any of its advice been taken. Need 
that seriously disturb us, and may we not take it as 2 
jesson not to be too easily moved by alarums? For, 
gnce the article was written, the pace of life, or what 
most people mean by that expression, has been vastly 
accelerated ; whereas, so it seems to me, the position with 
respect to suicide has not altered materially. 
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[ycDENCE OF SUICIDE IN ENGLAND AND WALES DURING 
THE PAST 40 YEARS 

Tae comparatively brief time at my disposal during the 

ast six weeks has limited my statistical contribution to 
this discussion to a statement of the number of suicides 
which occurred in England and Wales during each of the 
four Census years 1891, 1901, Ig11 and 1921, and during 
the year 1929. With the help of Mr. G. F. Williams and 

Mr. E. H. Warland in our Board’s statistical branch, 
these have been set out in age-periods; and, with the 
exception of those relating to the year 1929, they have 
heen expressed as proportions to each 10,000 of the popu- 
tion, the gross numbers of which have been shown also. 
Corresponding ratios have not been given for the 1929 
incidence because it would have been against only an 
timated population that they could have been worked 
ot. Had this discussion been timed for next year or 
should it perchance then be re-opened, it would be pos- 
sible of course to contrast the ratios of five Census years ; 
and, with the extra time at our disposal, it wouid be 
possible also to elaborate the calculations in several ser- 
vieable directions. It is hoped, however, that such 
fgures as there has been time to compile will prove suffi- 
tently impressive to warrant certain deductions, the 
making of which is much facilitated by the additional 
fve lists, one for each of the Census years and for the 
od year, in which the methods adopted for suicide are 
dassified and set out numerically, both in gross and in a 
percentage to the respective total number of suicides. The 
gecial importance and value of looking into the method 
of suicide adopted will become apparent in the course of 
my remarks. 

The selected age-periods are eight in number, following 
the precedent of our Board’s office which, in the main, is 
that of the Registrar General. These age periods are: 
wider 15, 15-19, 20-24, 25-34, 35-44, 45-54, 55-64, and 65 
ad upwards. It will be observed that the first, and 
specially the last, lend themselves least to comparison 
with the others; and that, of the other six periods, two 
awe quinquennia and four are decennia, so that for pur- 
poses of comparison with the decennia, 15-19 and 20-24 
should be grouped together, It, however, at once can be 
sid that the cases of suicide in the period ‘‘ under 15’ 
ae so few—ten boys and six girls in 1891 and, in more 
ot less diminishing numbers down to one of each sex in 
ig29—that, although no doubt these in all 44 cases of 
suicide in children afford valuable opportunity for cognate 
medical study of a most instructive kind, yet for the 
purposes of my remarks they can be ignored, 
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Age-periods 15-19 and 20-24 

Since they together form a decennium and as the remain- 
ing five periods, with the exception of the terminally in- 
definite one, are decennia, it will be convenient for purposes 
of comparison to take these two simultaneously. It will 
be noticed that all the ratios in the later quinquennium 
exceed those in the-15-19 period except in the cases of three 
pairs, each of them female, in which there was equality. 
As between the four- Census years (1891 to 1921) and con- 
sidering the sexes separately, there is a noteworthy ap- 
proach to equality between the ratios ; but the closeness is 
not so striking in all the later periods, doubtless because 
the actual number of suicides in these years of adolescence 
and. post-puberty is so comparatively small: only 8.1 per 
cent. of the total suicides. Thus, the male ratios in the 
15-19 period are 0.3, 0.3, 0.4, 0.3, and in the 20-24 period 
they are 0.7, 1.0, 1.0, 0.6, the corresponding two sets of 
female ratios being 0.3, 0.5, 0.4, 0.3, and 0.3, 0.5, 0.5, 
0.3. By combining the two quinquennia together into 
the decennium 15-24, the four Census years show 0.5, 0.6, 
0.7 and 0.4 as the suicide ratios per 10,000 males; and 
0.3, 0.5, 0:4 and 0.3 as the corresponding ratios for women. 
Whatever increase the ratios of the later age-periods and of 
the totals may suggest in the incidence of suicide, it is 
abundantly clear that there was no increase of it among 
young people. On the contrary, there was during that 
period of life a tendency for it to decrease: so slightly, 
however, that the impression left is that the incidence was 
stationary. The actual number of suicides during 1929, 
61 males and 50 females during the 15-19 period and 128 
and 72 respectively during the 20-24 period, cannot be 
expressed yet in ratios; but, except that there has been a 
notable fall in the total number of persons at these ages, 
there is no reason to think that the position is less 
stationary. Before leaving these two quinquennia, it is 
of importance, in relation to what we shall find in subse- 
quent periods, to note in the 15-19 period how closely, for 
all four Census years, the male and female ratios approxi- 
mate to each other—o.3-0.3, 0.3-0.5, 0.4-0.4, and 0.3-0.3: 
indeed, with one exception, they are identical. In the next 
quinquennium, 20-24, they begin to diverge and a male 
preponderance begins to appear—o.7-0.3, I.0-0.5, I.0-0.5, 
and 0.6-0.3. By merging the two quinquennia into one 
decennium, for better comparison with the four later 
decennia, the four pairs of male and female ratios then 
become—0o.5-0.3, 6.6-0.5, 0.7-0.4, and 0.4-0.3: this is a 
numerical preponderance of male suicides over females of 
about 1.3 to I. We shall find that, in the next two 
decennia, it quickly reached 3 to 1; that thereafter it in- 
creases, fairly steadily, until in the last period, 65-and- 
upwards, it is about 6 or 7 to 1; and that the final average 
is very closely 3 male suicides to every female suicide. 


The Four Decennia 25-34 to 55-64 and the Period 65 and 
Upwards 

Nothing will be gained were each of these five periods 
taken by itself, and, by considering them together, it is, 
in fact, easier to emphasize the stability, fixedness and 
almost rigidity of the ratios from Census to Census, and the 
tendency, after 45 years of age, for the average male pre- 
ponderance of 3 to 1 to become still greater. The only note- 
worthy exceptions to. this general statement are in the 
figures of the 1921 Census, where three ratios, both male 
and female, in the period 25-34, and the male ratio in 
the period 35-44, show a distinct drop. Thus, in the 25-34 
period, the male ratios were 1.4, 1.5, 1.5 and 0.9, those for 
women being 0.5, 0.5, 0.6 and 0.4; in the 35-44 period, 
those for men were 2.4, 2.4, 2.3 and 2.0, whilst those for 
women were 0.8, 0.8, 0.7 and 0.7. Through the remaining 
three periods they rise with remarkable regularity, except 
that in the period 65-and-upwards, where the ratios at the 
four Census years have reached 4.9, 5.0, 4.5 and 5.1 for 
men, and o.7, 0.8, 0.8 and o.8, the latter, instead of a 
rise, show a reduction when compared with 1.0, 1.1, 1.1 and 
1.2 which were the ratios for women in the immediately 
preceding 55-64 period. 
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Proportion of Suicides as to Sex 

In both the previous paragraphs reference was made to 
this matter which has its interest, if only because of the 
attention it has received in previous inquiries and in all 
countries. In my set of figures, its uniformity of behaviour, 
clearly noticeable in each of the four Census years, perhaps 
is best seen in those for 1901. There it can be seen that in 
the under-15 period the male and female ratios, as it 
happens, were equal, 0.01 and 0.01; they began to oscil- 
late in the next two quinquennia, with a tendency for the 
male ratio to preponderate, 0.6 and 0.5, when the period 
is looked at as a decennium; in the next two decennia 
they exhibited exactly the average of 3 to 1, 1.5 and 0.5 in 
the 25-34 period, and 2.4 and 0.8 in the 35-44 period; in 
the next decennium the male preponderance, 3.7 and 1.0, 
began to exceed the average, still more so in the 55-64 
period, where the ratios were 4.9 and 1.1; until in the 65- 
and-upwards period, where they were 5.0 and 0.8, suicides 
in men outnumbered those in women by rather more than 
6 to: 2. 

Ratios for all Ages 

The stability and uniformity of the ratios, as probably 
was to be expected, is still more marked when they are 
worked out for the totals irrespectively of age-periods. 
Thus for the four Census years, the ratios of suicides jy:r 
10,000 population are 1.3, 1.5, 1.5 and 1.5 for males, and 
0.4, 0.5, 0.5 and o.5 for females; and, for both sexes to- 
gether, they are 0.9, 1.0. 1.0 and 1.0. It will be observed, 
too, that the sex proportion is almost exactly 3 to I. 

The year 1929 is the latest for which the number of 
suicides has been published. They were 3,480 males and 
1,504 females. These numbers can be expressed as ratios 
upon only an estimated population. So calculated, they 
are 1.8 for males and o.7 for females, and 1.3 taking both 
sexes together. If these are reliable, which I am inclined 
to doubt, they show a distinct and noteworthy rise of about 
30 per cent. in the suicide rate, more for women than for 
men, and they show a departure from the hitherto very 
stable sex ratio of 3 to 1. It is impossible, until the 
population at the 1931 Census is available in age-periods, 
to say more as to the reality or otherwise of this rise in the 
ratios. Assuming there has been a rise, it is, however, 
quite possible to suggest something as to its nature, This 
comes out when the means adopted for committing suicide 
is considered. 


Form ov Means of Committing Suicide 

These have been analysed for me for each of the four 
Census years 1891-1921 and for the year 1929; and the 
figures for each form, separately as to sex, have been 
set out also in percentages of 100 suicides from all forms. 
The results are highly instructive ; the stability and uni- 
formity of the percentages is so marked as to be startling, 
were it not that attention has been drawn in previous 
inquiries to a good many of the points which thus emerge. 
It is to be noted, however, that while the figures and 
percentages for the four Census years thus closely corre- 
spend, those for the year 1929 contain marked d#ferences, 
and that the commencement of these departures can be 
recognized in the two Census years 1911 and 1921. 

As has been pointed out often, each method of suicide is 
favoured by one sex more than the other. It, however, 
has not, I think, been pointed out how marked is this 
favouritism ; that is, that there is no method used at all 
extensively which comes at all near to an equal division 
between the sexes. Although this statement does hold 
good even with respect to methods of suicide less often 
resorted to, naturally where the figures and percentages are 
small the uniformity, which seems to me to be of consider- 
able importance, is not marked. Thus, crushing and the 
use of firearms to both of which resort is had more by 
males than females, jumping from high places used more 
by females, and miscellaneous means account between 
them for scarcely 16 per cent. of all suicides; and the 
numbers, I feel, are too small to make it worth while 
pushing their analysis further. How stable the per- 
centages have been begins to be seen more clearly when 
regard is had to those by cutting or the use of piercing 








. . ch. 
instruments ; during the four Census years the male 
centages were 20.5, 18.6, 20.3 and 21.6, those for female 
being 13.1, 8.8, 13.6 and 11.2; for the year 1929 there m. 
a marked drop in the extent to which this method was ul 
as respects both sexes—16.7 and 7.9, 

Until the new method of suicide by the use of coal 
between the years of 1911 and 1921, came to be frequent 
employed, drowning was by far the commonest method 
adopted by women. Thus, during the four Census Years 
the male percentages for drowning were 18.7, 17.5, 19 0 and 
21.2, whilst those for females were 34.0, 34.2, 33.1 and 
32.4; for the year 1929 both showed a very marked dro 
namely, to 15.7 and 21.9 respectively. Resort to hangim 
or strangulation is had habitually more by males than 
females, the two sets of four percentages being 30.9, 29.3 
27.8 and 24.5 for males and 20.2, 17.7, 18.7 and 16.7 fs 
females ; a like marked drop to 19.8 and 9.0 respective} 
being shown for the year 1929. : 


Suicide by Solid or Liquid Poisons and Corrosive 
Substances, Including Poisonous Gas 

This is the remaining head in the list of means of 
suicide. Except at tedious length, it is scarcely possibl 
to set the percentages out as has been done for the other 
forms, owing to their complication by the coming int 
fashion of the use of coal gas. The figures of my fou 
Census years indicate that suicide by poisoning has beeg 
a fairly favourite method throughout the whole of this 
period, especially by women: the percentage frequency 
for the two sexes being about 11 for males and round 
about 25 for females. In 1901 eight men and one womag 
committed suicide by the use of poisonous gas, 77 meg 
and 28 wom¢n in 1911, 233 and 132 respectively in 1921, 
and as many as 824 males and 461 females in 1929. Ex. 
pressed in proportions, 23.7 per cent. of all male suicide 
and 30.7 per cent. of all the female suicides in 1929 wer 
due to the use of poisonous gas, which has become, by 
far and away, the most common form of suicide in both 
the sexes. According to my reading of the figures, its 
use has not affected the occasional resort that is had to 
crushing, jumping from high places, firearms and to 
certain rarer methods; but it has considerably reduced 
the popularity of all other methods, that is of all the 
commoner methods. The figures further suggest to me 
that resort has been had to the use of coal gas by an 
appreciable—but not at all an alarming—number of 
persons who, but for its ready availability and the nature 
of its action, would not have committed suicide. With 
reference to alarmist statements as to the number of 
young folk who use this method, the figures, to my read 
ing of them, are all against the truth of any such belief, 
In the period 15-19 there were (in 1929) 14 youths and 
12 girls who used this method, and, in the period 20-24, 
22 males and 21 females; in other words, at least 95 per 
cent. of the males and g2 per cent. of the females were 
25 years and upwards. It is perhaps of interest to add 
that between 11 and 12 per cent. of the gas suicides in 
each sex were in the 25-34 decade, 17.1 per cent. of the 
males and 20.6 per cent. of the females in the next 
decade, 26.1 per cent. and 30.4 per cent, respectively in 
the next, 25.4 per cent. and 18.4 per cent. respectively 
in the period 55-64, and 15.3 per cent. and 12.1 per cent. 
in the period 65-and-upwards. 

The net statistical result of resort to coal gas as a means 
of suicide appears to me to have raised what was a very 
stable and uniform suicide rate of 1.5 per 10,c00 males and 
0.5 per 10,000 females (or 1.0 for both sexes) to 1.8 for males, 
0.7 for females (1.3 for both sexes). It may be that when 
more details of the 1931 Census figures are available, these 
proportions will need slight correction ; but, from certain 
anticipatory results which have been kindly allowed mé 
from official sources, I believe it will be found that they 
are very closely correct. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
Doubtful Accuracy of former Figures. The suicide 
rate, with respect either to the completed act or t 
attempts thereat, did not in the past contain by any 
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the whole of these acts, and probably does not 
aiely do 30 to-day. 

Neither the Suicide vate nor that of Attempts repre- 
gents the full Incidence of Suicide. However great is the 
gccuracy NOW of the returns, it is not possible to estimate 
and to include in them the frequency of the urge to 
commit suicide which is really the true suicidal incidence. 
The number who attempt or complete the act is partly 
determined by external and accidental circumstances, 1n- 
duding ease and availability of some new method of 
committing suicide, especially if that new method is closely 
allied to the normal process of sleep. 

Former rises in Suicide rate: position ultimately 
stationary. ‘The suicide rate for England and Wales has 
chown, ever since statistics have been available, a fairly 
steady, but nevertheless an ultimately diminishing, rate 
of rise. How far these variations in the rate were due 
to actual changes in the number of suicides in proportion 
to the population, or how far they were due to increased 
accuracy in the returns, it is not possible to say. It is, 
however, noticeable that, according to the returns in the 
frst three Census years of the present century, a position 
of great stability had been reached: thus, the number of 
anual deaths from suicide in each 10,000 of the popu- 
lation living at all ages was, during each of the years 
yoI, I9II, and 1g21, 1.5 for males, 0.5 for females, and 
10 for both sexes together.’ 

Rise in Suicide vate during the Decade since 1921. There 
js evidence that, since the 1921 Census and to a slight 
extent during the previous ten years, there has been a 
gowing tendency to resort to inhalation of coal gas as a 
means of suicide: with the result that some persons have 
ysed this method instead of some other means, and many 
more have used it who probably would not have taken 
their lives otherwise. As a consequence, the suicide rate 
per 10,000 of the population seems to have risen during 
the year 1923 to 1.8 for males, to 0.7 for females, and 
to 1.3 for both sexes together. These proportions may 
ned slight correction when fuller details are published 
of the Census figures for 1931. 

Suicide by inhalation of Coal Gas. Poisoning by in- 
halation of coal gas was the method used with fatal result 
by 824 males and 461 females in the year 192g. It 
accounted for 23.7 per cent. of male and for 30.7 per cent. 
of female suicides during that year. It is now the most 
frequently used method, the next in frequency being 
hanging in males and drowning in females. Of those who 
resorted to this use of coal gas, less than 2 per cent. 
(14 cases) of the males and less than 3 per cent. (12 cases) 
of the females were in the 15-19 age-period ; and less than 
3per cent. males and less than 5 per cent. females were 
aed 20-24: in other words, 92 per cent. were 25 years 
dd and upwards. The period of life showing the greatest 
frequency of its use was 45-54 years of age, in which 26.1 
per cent. of the male and as many as 30.4 per cent. of 
the female suicides by coal gas took place: in no other 
period was there a higher percentage for either sex. Not- 
withstanding this use of coal gas and a consequent prob- 
able rise in the suicide rate, the !atter in no sense con- 
stitutes a ‘‘ problem,’’ nor is the position at all alarming. 
It is, however, desirable that consideration should be 
given to the possibility of rendering coal gas less easy to 
use as a means of suicide. 

Doubtful utility of retaining Suicide or its Altempt as 
4Crime. While it is desirable and necessary that the 
question whether death was due to suicide or not should 
Imain a matter for legal inquiry, it is very doubtful if 
aly good results from retaining either it or attempted 
suicide as possibly a crime. 

Need for more thorough Study of Suicide as a Medical 
Subject. Suicide, as a subject, is in need of much greater 
medical study than it has received, both in this country 
and internationally. In addition to the advantage to 
‘This general statement and these proportions tally fairly closely 
with those summarised in Elements of Vital Statistics, by Sir Arthur 
Newsholme, 1923 Ed., pp. 380-82, in which particulars are cited from 
Part III of the Supplement to the Twenty-fifth Annual Report of 
the Registrar General (1got-10). His proportions per million living 
at all ages were calculated upon a ‘“‘ standardised ’’ population. 
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Psychological Medicine which such study would afford, 
it probably would provide the best means of determining 
how to prevent the occurrence of a considerable number 
of cases that now take place. 

Help| which Coroners and Magistrates could give. 
Coroners and Magistrates could do much both to direct 
the subject of suicide into proper medical channels of 
inquiry ; and, by such action on their part and by direc- 
tions which Magistrates may find themselves in a position 
to give, much could be done to stimulate the provision 
of out-patient treatment of mental illness and of nerve 
clinics, as contemplated by the Mental Treatment Act. 
it may be desirable to consider how Coroners and Magis- 
trates can be approached upon the matter. 








THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SUICIDE* 
BY 
H. CRICHTON-MILLER, M.A., M.D. 


HONORARY DIRECTOR OF THE TAVISTOCK SQUARE CLINIC 


Suicide is man’s great retreat from life. He has recourse 
to it when he feels no longer able to endure suffering in 
the present or pain in the future. It is therefore a failure 
of adaptation and constitutes a final regression from reality. 
The motives underlying suicidal acts are numerous and 
complex. It is impossible to ascertain them with any 
degree of certainty unless we are intimately acquainted 
with the patient’s psychic life. It is certain that evidence 


' given and conclusions reached in Coroners’ courts can be 


regarded as adequate only in a minority of cases. The 
importance of social influences can easily be exaggerated, 
although such influences are frequently operative. It will 
be convenient to group the motives of the suicide under 
three headings :— ; 


(1) Physical pain, including frustration of instinctive 
demands. 

(2) Social sufferings and fears. 

(3) Doubts and dreads pertaining to the hereafter. 


PAIN AND FRUSTRATION 

In the first group we have the suicides due to physical 
pain. It is commonly agreed that this causes far fewer 
suicides than one would expect. Halbwach places it ninth 
in his list of twelve major causes. It is also noteworthy 
that acute pain does not seem to drive men to self- 
destruction as frequently as some of the gross discom- 
forts. The pain of trigeminal neuralgia is said to be 
accountable for a few cases, but it is probable that the 
incessant discomfort of tinnitus aurium is a more prolific 
cause. Still more noteworthy is the fact, which is not 
likely to be contested, that men commit suicide more 
frequently on account of anticipated pain than actual 
suffering, however acute. I imagine that few women 
have committed suicide when a malignant tumour of the 
breast was diagnosed, yet there are an appreciable number, 
I believe, who when they observe a nodule in the breast 
are so terrified that it will prove to be cancer that they 
take their lives. It is difficult to obtain any data about 
war cases, but my impression is that very few wounded 
men took their lives, however acute their suffering on the 
battlefield. On the other hand, it is quite certain that 
of the unwounded who committed suicide many did so 
from dread of a painful death. 

We are probably justified in concluding, at any rate for 
civilised man, that he is more capable of adjusting to 
physical pain than to anticipatory dread of it. And this 





* Read in opening a discussion in the Section of Neurology and 
Psychological Medicine at the Annual Mecting of the British Medical 
Association, Easthourne, 1931. 
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conclusion brings up a somewhat analogous phenomenon 
in a different field. The fear of insanity certainly deserves 
to rank among the major causes of suicide. In the pre- 
psychotic stage a man may pass through a phase of ten- 
dency to suicide and may even attempt it. Yet when the 
psychosis declares itself in a delusional manifestation the 
suicidal tendency may pass completely. To put it in an- 
other way, loss of insight allays the mental distress that 
previously impelled the patient towards suicide. The man 
who could hardly adjust himself to life with the shadow 
of insanity upon him can adjust himself to life when he is 
insane by reason of the insanity itself. This is one 
example that shows how superficial is the popular view 
that suicide is evidence of insanity. 

In this first group that we are discussing I have included 
“‘ frustration of instinctive demands.’’ It is probably true 
that more suicides have been occasioned by thirst than by 
hunger. It is very certain that when hunger and thirst 
are both extreme it is only the latter that counts. 

But in normal civilized life it is the sex instinct which 
meets with most frequent frustration and which in con- 
sequence accounts for the largest number of suicides in 
this group. In the first place there is the unmarried 
woman who feels she can no longer endure the pangs of 
sex starvation. There must be, I imagine, a few married 
women, who, on account of dyspareunia or conjugal taunts 
of frigidity, determine to escape from marriage and there- 
fore from life. I have known at least one woman who 
gave this as the reason for her attempted suicide. Sterility 
may perhaps drive a few women to despair. I have never 
come across an attempt, but one patient, who was bitterly 
disappointed by her sterility and who knew that her hus- 
band was almost as greatly distressed, discussed with me 
in the most detached way the possibility of suicide, basing 
her contention on her husband’s right to marry a woman 
who could make him a father. 

Both men and women commit suicide on account of 
homosexuality. But in these cases the issue is almost 
always confused and can rarely be classed as mere instinct 
frustration. Conflict over homosexual tendencies in them- 
selves, fear of social discovery, repressed inferiority for not 
being as others are—these and similar factors come into 
the etiology. The factor of the exhibitionist suicide 
is hard to evaluate. We are all familiar with it in the 
half-hearted suicidal attempts of the hysteric, but there 
can be no doubt that it contributes to not a few determined 
and successful suicides. This factor of pose recalls a case 
cited by Fraser. <A rejected suitor in Vienna craved a 
final interview with the object of his affection. When 
they met he asked her to return the engagement ring. 
He placed it over his heart, the muzzle of his revolver 
against it and shot himself. The ring was found imbedded 
in the myocardium! Surely a dramatic exit of this type 
can have been little influenced by instinctive or other 
basic motives! 

In men the factor of sex-frustration probably counts less 
than in women. The main reason for the difference is 
manifest, namely, that man has his sexual destiny much 
more in his own control than has woman. The incidence 
too is different. With the male the problem tends to be 
acute in late adolescence and early senescence. With 
woman on the other hand it is in the late thirties that 
despair is likely to seize her. Judging from analytical ex- 
perience one would feel inclined to surmise that many 
of the suicides of males in the early twenties are due to 
sex conflict mainly centring on hypogonadism. The fecl- 
ing of not experiencing sex impulses that one’s fellows 
claim to experience ; the haunting doubt as to whether one 
will ever be able to fulfil the role of the husband; the 
horror of being revealed as an imperfect man—these things 
are so often described in the course of analysis that they 





must surely enter into the motivation of many 
In this connection it is important to recognise the pre: 
suicide by starvation. We call this, inappropriat 
cnough, anorexia hysterica; sometimes it is dysphiags 
hysterica. It should be regarded not as a psychonednag 
but as a definite pre-psychotic suicidal equivalent. It} 
essentially the great retreat of the late adolescent; ang 
in my Own experience it is invariably associated with 
evidence of hypogonadism. The following case illustraty 
these points. 











A youth of 21, well over Oft. in height and weighing |g 
than 7 stone, collapsed on a motor-cycle run. He was 
in his second year at the University. He had actually 
compulsive abstinence when he first went to his public schog 
This was the result of an auto-erotic conflict and some i 
judged statement in a pamphlet about sex. When he lef 
school the compulsion gained strength, and by the time of hig 
collapse he had reached a dangerous state of inanition, He 
was taken to a nursing home on a stretcher; his extremitig 
were profoundly cyanosed. On investigation the acuteness g 
his sex conflict was revealed. His fear of sex experience wy 
extreme. After a few days in the home he mutilated his 
penis with a pair of nail scissors to the extent of requiring thr 
stitches. Subsequently he recovered completely and is po, 
both a husband and a father. : 


This case shows well the way in which many a YOung 
suicide retreats from life because of sex fear, and attempy 
to terminate his existence as a_ generalized castratig 
reaction. And just as the self-mutilation may be expiatoy 
or self-punitive, so the compulsive abstinence has the samy 
origin. 

The climacteric suicides in males are generally att. 
buted to insomnia. The high degree of respectability whig 
belongs to this complaint makes it an eminently suitalk 
explanation for mourning relatives, coroners and joumd 
ists. It is however a very unsatisfactory explanation fg 
the psychopathologist. The cases of which he may hay 
accurate information are not infrequently cases of eaty 
impotence associated with aggravating emotional factog 





—for example when a middle-aged man has marrieda 
young wife, or when the man attributes his impoteme 
rightly or wrongly, to a venereal infection in youth, and 
so on. 


SocIAL SUFFERINGS AND FEARS 


Passing on to the second group—social sufferings ant 
fears—we find a large number of cases in which thy 
motivation is much simpler and less liable to misinterpr 
tation. The men who commit suicide on account of bank 
ruptcy, or because they have lost their employment, « 
in the face of legal proceedings which will expose thei 
misdeeds—all these are familiar enough and _ reveal th 
extent to which herd values may eclipse the instinct 
desire to live. In many cases one sees only an exaggeratel 
self-love incapable of accepting social humiliation at ayy 
price. In others there may be a factor of remorse ff 
wrongs committed, and an impulse towards expiation 
Among women illegitimate pregnancy is probably one @ 
the chief causes of the social suicide. 

In this connection we may take a special group, dif 
cult to classify, namely, the suicides by identificatiot 
Usually the impuise reveals itself by depression and 
phobia of committing suicide. A man in the early fortié 
will gradually become depressed, confess that he fears} 
may do away with himself, and then add, ‘‘ You see, 0 
mother took her own life when she was 45.’’ In std 
cases the underlying motive is based on an unconscid 
feeling that it would be disloyal to the beloved parent! 
outlive her. The conscious version is ‘‘I have inherité 
from my poor mother a suicidal tendency at the age! 
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Dovrts AND DREADS 

Finally we come to the last group—doubts and fears 
of the hereafter. These feelings tend to have an inhibitory 
efiect, but that effect wanes as dogmatic religion, embody- 
ing a system of eternal rewards and penalties, loses its 
yold on the community. In some social systems sclf- 
{estruction is, under certain circumstances, regarded as a 
yirtuous act liable to secure eternal advantages. In 
Christianity suicide has been uniformly denounced. But 
even SO there are a certain number of suicides with a 
religious significance. Sometimes the father complex 
demands an act of self-punishment whereby alone the in- 
jividual feels that it will be possible to face the divine 
Judge. Sometimes the suicide is Messianic in character, a 
supreme sacrifice of the total personality for some redemp- 
tive purpose. Sometimes the compulsion towards purift- 
cation based on a guilt complex develops into a suicid:l 
act. 

In the short space available there is no possibility of 
dealing with many other important aspects of this subject. 
The frankly psychotic suicides—especially the melncholics 
and cyclothymics—are primarily problems of supervision 
rather than of active therapy. The groups described cover 
the majority of cases that occur among those who still 
yank as sane. 








SUICIDE FROM THE MEDICO-LEGAL 
ASPECT*! 
W. NORWOOD EAST, M.D., M.R.C.P. 


GNE OF H.M. COMMISSIONERS OF PRISONS 


Suicide connotes to the legalist a crime and to the 
physician a state of emotional disorder. It was originally 
an ceclesiastical offence but was transferred to the King’s 
Courts when the separation between ccclesiastical and 
civil courts was completed, and judge and bishop no longer 
sat together in court to hear cases. 

Bracton, who wrote on criminal law in the early part 
of the thirteenth century, records that a person who com- 
mitted suicide in order to avoid conviction for a crime for- 
fited his lands. Other suicides forfeited their goods only. 
According to Stephen this distinction was forgotten before 





the time of Staundforde, a judge in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, who published a work on the Pleas of the Crown.' 
In other respects the law remained unaltered till 1870 
when forfeitures were abolished (33 & 34 Vic. C. 23). 

There appears to have been no legal authority for the 
aicient custom of burying a person, against whom a 
croner’s jury had found a verdict of felo-de-se, at four 
mss roads with a stake driven through the body. 
Stephen * suggests that it originated, like gibbcting, with- 
out legal warrant in circumstances now forgotten. It was 
abolished in 1823 by a statute (4 Geo. 4. C. 52) which en- 
acted that thenceforth it should not be lawful for any 
coroner to issue his warrant for the interment of a felo- 
de-se in any public highway. He was to order the body 
to be buried privately in a churchyard, or other burial 
sound, without any stake being driven through the body, 
between nine and twelve at night, and without any religious 
fites. This statute has been repealed by the Interments 
Felo-de-se) Act 1882, which provides that the body may 
be buried in any way authorized by the Burial Laws 
Amendment Act 1880, that is without religious service 
with such Christian and ordery religious service at the 
fave as the person having charge of the body thinks fit. 
Suicide, in English Law, is a felony, self-murdcr, and 
*Read in opening a discussion in the Section of Neurolo “ met 


Psychological Medicine at the Annual Meeting of the British Medic 
Association, Eastbourne, 1931. 
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the distinctions between murder and manslaughter have 
been said to apply to this, as far as they are applicable, 
as well as to the killing of others.* But there is no such 
offence as self-manslaughter (R v Burgess), and Stephen 
quotes authorities to show that the true definition of 
self-murder seems to be where a man kills himself inten- 
tionally, and according to Hale, also accidentally, if by 
an act amounting to felony: as when a man striking at 
another and intending to kill him misses and strikes him- 
self. Conversely if a person, in making an attempt to kill 
himself, should accidentally kill any of the bystandcrs, 
he will be guilty at least of manslaughter, and in most 
cases of murder.* 

The abetment of suicide may be as great a moral offence 
as the abetment of murder, and if two persons encourage 
each other to self-murder, and one kills himself, but the 
other fails in the attempt, the survivor is guilty of murder 
of the other ; and if one person encourages another to com- 
mit suicide and is present abetting him while he does so, 
such person is guilty of murder. 

A modification of the former principle is suggested 
sometimes in suicide pacts. In a recent trial at the Old 
Bailey a man was acquitted of murder: he was. found 
lying with a woman on a bed in a gas-filled room with a 
gas tube between their heads, and the women dicd. 
Wright J. while reaffirming the legal doctrine suggested 
that it was a law which Parliament might well alter. 
There is no doubt, however, that sometimes the survivor 
enters into a suicide pact to free himself from responsibili- 
ties he refuses to accept. In connexion with the second 
principle it may be observed that at the last Liverpool 
Winter Assize the prosecution alleged that a yirl, whose 
body was found mutilated on the railway line, committed 
suicide after agreement with the accused, and MacKinnon 
J. ruled that as the survivor of a suicide pact must be 
present when the other dies in order to support a charge 
of murder counsel must confine themselves to the charge 
of being an accessory before the fact. 

The blameworthiness of suicide has been a frequent 
matter of dispute among lawyers and medical men. 
Stephen considered that it would be a pity if Parliiment 
were to enact any measure tending to alter the feeling 
with which suicide is, or ought to be, regarded. Dr. 
Mercier held that a suicide committed an offence if and 
when by his act he evaded obligations to the State, or to 
individual members of the State. He considered also that 
there were other circumstances that would make the act 
an offence, as when an epidemic of suicide, restricted to 
women, occurred in Edinburgh in the sixteenth century, 
and ceased when it was proclaimed that in future the bodies 
of the suicides would be exposed naked in the market 
place.” 

A person who insures his life while compos mentis and 
later dies by his own hand forfeits the contract of insur- 
ance if the coroner’s jury return a verdict of felo-de-se, on 
the general principle that a man may not profit by his 
own criminal act." But if the act of suicide takes place 
when the assured is insane, then, whether he be beneficially 
interested in the insurance or not, the policy is not 
avoided, unless the contract contain a special condition 
inserted with a view to meet such a contingency.” Many 
modern policies however provide that in the event of 
suicide during insanity the policy shall be treated as sur- 
rendered, and the surrender value paid to the - personal 
representative or other beneficiaries. Cases of this nature 
are of particular interest to medical men as it may he 
disputed on the one hand that the deceased committed 
suicide, and on the other that he was insane when he com- 
mitted the act. 

A coroner may hold an inquest on a body without a 
jury subject to certain exceptions,* but he cannot, sitting 
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alone,. return a verdict of felo-de-se. Both coroners and 
juries usually attribute suicide to insanity, and out of 
4,846 inquests on suicides in the year 1928 the verdict 
of felo-de-se was only returned in 88.° But although the 
memory of the deceased may be so relieved from the 
stigma of a crime his relations may be burdened with an 
unnecessary dread of insanity. If the alternative verdict 
to felo-de-se was ‘‘suicide the result of mental illness ”’ 
the modern outlook and phraseology of the Mental Treat- 
ment Act, 1930, would be represented. 

An analysis of 1,000 consecutive cases of attempted 
suicide examined by me some years ago showed that only 
about one-fifth were certifiable as insane, and the experi- 
ence gained by the examination of more than 2,000 addi- 
tional cases confirms this view. But many patients suffer 
from temporary mental disorder at the time of the 
attempt, and mere trivialities often cause determined 
attempts at suicide. 

An attempt to commit suicide by a person of sane mind, 
being an attempt to commit a felony, is in law an indict- 
able nzisdemeanour, and the offender may be committed 
for trial at the Assizes or Quarter Sessions, and is punish- 
able under the provisions of the Hard Labour Act, 1882 
by imprisonment with hard labour, The case can be dealt 
with also in a court of summary jurisdiction with the 
consent of the accused.’* The suicide must be of sound 
mind and have attained the years of discretion (1 Hale 
P. C. 411; 3 Inst: 54), therefore, it is no crime for a 
person to take his life before reaching that age. The mere 
fact of drunkenness is no excuse for the crime of attempted 
suicide, but it is a material fact for the jury to consider 
‘sefore coming to a conclusion whether the accused really 
intended to destroy his life (R v Doody). 

The number of cases of suicide and attempted suicide 
reported to the police are affected probably by many 
sactors. No doubt the increased sobriety of the com- 
munity during recent years, the receipt of unemployment 
benefit, trade depression, and the modern policy not to 
take proceedings in cases of attempted suicide unless de- 
tention for a time is in the interest of the person, or for 
‘wher sufficient reason, operate in one or other direction. 
And although the number of persons coming before the 
courts on this charge in 1928 was considerably more 
than double the average number in the years immediately 
preceding the war, the number of persons now sent to 
vrison for this offence is about halved. Many of these 
recognize that they need care and supervision, but would 
be unwilling to remain for a sufficient period in a mental 
hospital as voluntary patients under the Mental Treat- 
iment Act, 1930, and are ineligible for detention as tem- 
porary patients under Section 5 of the Act. And as they 
cannot be certified, a short term of imprisonment under 
medical care is inevitable sometimes: it is usually accepted 
with equanimity and often with gratitude. 

The mental condition of an accused person charged with 
attempted suicide is frequently a matter for special con- 
sideration in a criminal trial. In the summary courts an 
insane person is usually dealt with by transfer to a Public 
Assistance Institution or private mental hospital. If the 
Grand Jury at Courts of Assize or Quarter Sessions ignore 
the bill of indictment the accused is forthwith released 
from the custody of the court whatever his mental condi- 
tion may be. If, however, he is found to be insane on 
arraignment or guilty but insane he is sentenced to be 
detained during His Majesty’s Pleasure. A plea of guilty 
is sometimes made in order to avoid this, and if the court 
is satisfied with the medical evidence the prisoner may be 
considered a proper person to be detained in a mental 

hospital. A recent decision of the Court of Criminal 
Appeal is of interest in this connexion. The appellant 








after pleading guilty to an offence at Liverpool Assizes in 
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May 1929 entered into a recognizance to be of good 
haviour for two years, and to remain in a mental i 
tion until he was discharged. The breach of recog: 
with which he was subsequently charged, and fo 
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Nizang 
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he was sentenced to ten months imprisonment, cous 
his escape from the institution. At the time when 4 


entered into the recognizance he was a certified lunat; 
and the Court of Criminal Appeal held that the certifies 
raised a presumption of insanity which prevented thea 
cognizance from being binding on the appellant, and thd 
there had been no evidence to displace that presumpti : 
The Court allowed the appeal and quashed the sent Z 
(R v Green-Emmott)." 7" 

The asociation of murder with suicide js important 
The Criminal Statistics for England and Wales in the yea 
1927 and 1928 show that one murderer out of four coma 
suicide—66 out of 234. The figures of attempted suicid, 
are very similar, for in a series of 182 persons Convicted 
of murder, whose. mental condition I examined, 4 ab 
tempted suicide in connexion with the crime. The 
suicidal act is due sometimes to. the certainty of CONVictiog 
and to the desire to end an intolerable situation. It is 
also the result of insanity, and Dr. H. P. Foulerton ip 
forms me that of 527 admissions to Broadmoor during the 
last 20 years following charges of murder, 149 attempted 
suicide at the time of the crime. 

In some insane persons the suicidal intention precede 
the homicidal ; thus the altruistic melancholiac having 
decided to kill himself first kills his wife to save her from 
disgrace, suffering, or the necessity to fight the worl 
alone. But the homicidal intention precedes the suicidal 
ii many senile, alcoholic, and delusional murderers and 
may result from vindictiveness, revenge or hate based on 
insane beliefs and false premises. 

Bogus suicides appear to be uncommon in free life byt 
are sometimes staged in an attempt to defraud an insyp. 
ance company or for another purpose. Feigned attempts 
at suicide are made in prison for ulterior gain also ; they 
constitute nearly 70 per cent. of the attempts and are of 
medical importance as they sometimes miscarry and end 
fatally. 
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VERTIGO IN SUPPURATIVE CONDITIONS 
OF THE MIDDLE EAR* 


BY 

F. W. WATKYN-THOMAS, F.R.C.S. 
SURGEON, CENTRAL LONDON THROAT AND EAR HOSPITAL 
Vertigo is defined as “‘ a disordered condition in which the 
person affected has a sense of whirling either of externd 
objects or of himself, and tends to lose equilibrium.’ 
(O.E.D.) It may be due to a variety of causes, labyrit 
thine and non-labyrinthine, but labyrinthine vertigo is 
far the more common. 

It is generally believed that normally both labyrintl 
are in a state of equal tonic activity and send continuo 








* Read in opening a discussion in the Section of Oto-Rhine 
Laryngology at the Annual Meeting of the British Medical Associ 
tion, Eastbourne, 1931. 
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-nyises to the higher centres. If both labyrinths are 
imulated equally, however great the stimulus may be, 
there is nO vertigo ; the slightest difference in stimulation 
petween the two labyrinths immediately produces vertigo. 
Labyrinthine vertigo is the result of unequal activity of 
the two labyrinths. The most common cause of such in- 
equality is some affection of the ear, which may be non- 
suppurative or suppurative. Between these two kinds of 
yertigo there is a distinction literally vital. Aural vertigo 
of non-suppurative origin may make a patient’s life a 
purden to him ; aural vertigo in the presence of suppuration 
nay mean that his life is in danger. 

I propose to confine myself to vertigo associated with 
qual suppuration. In these conditions we are concerned 
with the perilymphatic space. The only barrier between 
perilymph and endolymph is the flimsy wall of the mem- 
hanous labyrinth ; therefore, if the perilymphatic space is 
ivaded, we are justified in assuming that the endolymph 

ce will also be invaded. The perilymphatic space com- 
municates with the cerebro-spinal spaces by the pi- 
yachnoid sheath of the eighth nerve and by the aqueduct 
of the cochlea; the endolymphatic space is not in com- 
munication with the cerebro-spinal space, as the saccus 
endolymphaticus lies between the layers of the dura. Thus 
any infection of the perilymphatic space puts the patient’s 
life in immediate peril. 

The perilymphatic space is separated from the middle 
er and its accessory cells by two layers, the dense bone 
of the labyrinth wall and the lining endosteum. At the 
fenestrae the bony layer is absent, and the only barrier 
is the endosteum, reinforced at the fenestra ovalis by the 
footpiece of the stapes. It may be laid down as a rough 
dinical rule that, so long as the barrier.is adequate against 
invasion the signs will be due to irritation of the affected 
labyrinth ; once the barrier is passed and the perilymph 
space invaded there will be a brief period of intense irrita- 
tion followed by destruction, and all signs will then be due 
to the unopposed activity of the healthy labyrinth. 

When vertigo occurs in the presence of suppuration it is 
probably due to the suppuration, but we must not over- 
look the possibility of some independent cause—for instance, 
a patient with a suppurative otitis media on one side 
may suffer from vertigo which has been produced by 
blockage of the eustachian tube on the side which has 
ben regarded as normal. On the other hand vertigo must 
never be attributed to ‘‘neurasthenia’’ or “‘ bilious at- 
tacks.’’ Vertigo can certainly cause neurasthenia ; under 
modern traffic conditions a sufferer from vertigo is in danger 
of his life whenever he crosses a street, and certainly the 
neurasthenia can aggravate the vertigo, but it is very doubt- 
ful if it can ever cause it. Vertigo is often associated with 
“vere nausea and vomiting, but the most intense gastric 
disturbance cannot cause vertigo. ‘‘ Gastric vertigo ’’ is 
aterm that should never be used. We still see cases of 
acute suppurative labyrinthitis which have been diagnosed 
as ““ bilious attacks.”’ 

In vertigo due to aural suppuration past or present we 
tan distinguish three principal groups of cases: 





1. Cases where the labyrinth wall is intact. 

2, Cases where the labyrinth wall has yielded to infection 
toa greater or less degree—the labyrinthites. 

3. Cases where infection has reached the posterior fossa— 
cerebellar abscess—retro-petrous abscess. 


WHERE THE LABYRINTH WALL 1S INTACT 


These cases are characterized by increased irritability 
of the affected labyrinth. This may be due to: (a) Changes 
of pressure at the fenestrae; (b) abnormal sensibility 
caused by exposure of the inner tympanic wall. 
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Changes of Pressure 

Ankylosis of the ossicles. Dundas-Grant and others have 
described cases in which vertigo was caused by malleo- 
incudal ankylosis. The probable explanation here is that 
the stapes is driven in and thus the normal give-and-take 
between the fenestrae is altered. This alters the intra- 
labyrinthine pressure and §0 disturbs the balance between 
the two labyrinths. Similar phenomena are observed in 
unilateral eustachian obstruction, as has been described by 
Sydney Scott. 

Fluid or granulations in the middle ear may alter the 
play of the fenestrae in the same way as an ossicular 
ankylosis. In these cases the proper treatment is to pro- 
vide drainage or to remove the ossicles by one or other of 
the mastoid operations. 

Abnormal mobility of the stapes can cause vertigo by 
irregular alterations of pressure in the affected labyrinth. 
Such cases are not uncommon in congenital syphilis, but 
they are fortunately rare in suppurative or post-suppura- 
tive conditions. If the stapes is loosened during active 
suppuration, invasion of the labyrinth usually follows. If 
the stapes is loose when suppuration is extinct (for 
example, after a radical mastoid operation) it is possible 
that we might be driven to destroy the labyrinth. This 
will be discussed later. 


Abnormal Sensibility due to Exposure of the Inner Tym- 
panic Wall 

This condition is sometimes found with a large dry per- 
foration of the membrane, and more often after a radical 
mastoid operation. Vertigo is usually caused by sudden 
changes of temperature, especially a cold wind. The un- 
protected inner tympanic wall is cooled and the victim en- 
dures an unregulated ‘‘ cold caloric test.’’ One patient of 
mine with a large radical cavity, suddenly fell down with a 
violent attack of vertigo when walking along an exposed 
sea-front on a cold and windy night. As a rule the condi- 
tion can be remedied by closing the meatus with a plug of 
greased cotton wool. This condition may be a danger if 
the patient swims or dives ; the sudden rush of cold water 
may cause a ‘‘caloric response’’ which completely in- 
capacitates the victim. 

If the patient is seen during an attack considerable relief 
is often given by painting the promontory with 5°% cocaine 
and packing the meatus with gauze or wool soaked in warm 
paraffin. Accumulations of cerumen or débris in the cavity 
are often responsible for the attacks. An important point 
in these cases is that the patients are often abnormally 
sensitive to sudden falls of blood pressure. Ephedrine is 
useful in meeting this emergency. Of other drugs chlore- 
tone and luminal are sometimes useful, and Dundas-Grant 
has obtained good results with small doses of quinine, 
which is believed to diminish the labyrinthine activity. 

As a rule in these cases of labyrinthine hyper-sensitivity 
after a radical operation the condition gradually passes off 
and compensation between the two sides is reached. Occa- 
sionally this does not take place, and the patient’s misery 
makes us consider the advisability of destroying the laby- 
rinth. This may be necessary as a last resort, but only as 
a last resort. However severe the vertigo may be it is not 
dangerous to life, and opening an uninfected labyrinth in 
an ear that has been infected, even though the infection 
appears extinct, is accompanied by a certain degree of risk, 
slight it is true, but present. Probably the simplest and 
safest method is that suggested by Mollison, opening the 
external canal at the torus, and injecting alcohol into the 
vestibule through the opening. 

If, in spite of an adequate radical operation, granulations 
persist on the inner tympanic wall and vertigo continues, 
the probability is that there is a labyrinthine infection. 
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Lastly we must remember that there is no reason why 
a patient with a radical mastoid cavity should not suffer 
from Méniére attacks entirely independent of his sup- 
purative condition. On the law of averages it is unlikely, 
but the possibility must not be overlooked. 


WHERE THE LABYRINTH WALL HAS YIELDED TO THE INFEC- 
TIVE PROCESS 

This group comprises all cases of labyrinthitis of sup- 
purative origin. In these cases we are faced by an en- 
tirely different situation. As has already been stated, once 
the labyrinth has been invaded by a septic infection the 
free communication between the perilymph and the cerebro- 
spinal fluid implies the risk of spread to the subarachnoid 
space and consequent meningitis. Labyrinthitis of septic 
origin, therefore, is a surgical problem, and the suitable 
surgical solution is determined by the extent to which in- 
fection has advanced. Thus in any septic labyrinthitis 
vertigo and other labyrinthine symptoms are important 
only as indications of the degree of invasion of the affected 
labyrinth. 

The whole sensory area of the labyrinth is so small that 
we are entitled to believe that invasion of the labyrinth 
cavity must quickly cause destruction of the labyrinth 
function. From this it follows that so long as the labyrinth 
preserves any trace of function it is unlikely that the cavity 
is infected, and until that infection is complete the risk 
to the patient’s life is very small. 


VARIETIES OF LABYRINTHITIS 

The usual classification of the different forms of laby- 
rinthitis is admittedly faulty, especially in the inaccuracy 
of the terms employed, but it usefully emphasises impor- 
tant clinical distinctions. Three principal varieties are 
recognised: (1) Circumscribed labyrinthitis; (2) serous 
labyrinthitis ; (3) diffuse suppurative labyrinthitis, which 
may be either (a) ‘‘latent,’’ or (b) ‘‘ manifest.”’ 

It is possible that an infection of the lumen of a canal 
might be localised by adhesions, but in practice circum- 
scribed labyrinthitis usually means an incomplete breach 
of continuity of the labyrinth wall without invasion of the 
lumen. The bony wall may be eroded until the endosteum 
is exposed, but as soon as the endosteum is penetrated 
invasion of the cavity follows, and the characteristic 
features of the condition are lost. 

This probably corresponds to the “‘sympathetic’’ effu- 
sions into serous cavities. It may be regarded as an in- 
flammatory reaction to a septic process outside the laby- 
tinth. The labyrinth wall has remained as an adequate 
barrier against the invasion of organisms but has been 
traversed by the toxic products of infection. Such en- 
trance might be made through the fenestrae or through 
endosteum exposed by erosion of the bony wall. 

Diffuse suppurative labyrinthitis is the result of microbic 
invasion of the cavity. 

In acute suppurations of the middle ear the invasion is 
usually through one of the fenestrae, either by destruction 
of the membrana secundaria of the fenestra rotunda, or 
by loosening of the footpiece of the stapes. It is stated 
in the textbooks that infection through the fenestra 
rotunda is the more common; in the few cases of invasion 
through a fenestra which I have seen this has not been 
the case, the invasion has been through the fenestra ovalis. 
Occasionally in acute suppurations, especially in those due 
to the pneumococcus mucosus capsulatus, infection has 
entered through an crosion on the torus of the external 
canal. In chronic suppurations invasion usually takes 
place through an erosion made by the growth of cholestea- 
toma. Such erosions are more common on the external 
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canal, but are occasionally found on the promontory, 
course of the disease differs according to the site of inva, 
sion. If infection enters through the promontory or the 
fenestrae the main cavity of the vestibule is attacked 
once, and destruction is much more rapid than when th 
infection enters by the narrow lumen of the external Canal, 
For this reason suppurative labyrinthitis is more dangeroy 
in the acute middle ear suppurations than in the chronic 
This accounts for the fact that in the acute SUPPUTation, 
meningitis is more common than intracranial abscess, 

The distinction between ‘‘manifest’’ and “ latent» 
labyrinthitis is entirely clinical. While the signs and 
symptoms of recent destruction exist the labyrinth jg 
‘“manifest,’’ when the affected labyrinth is paralysed and 
the labyrinth of the other side has taken over al] the 
vestibular functions of equilibration, that is to say, whey 
compensation is complete, the labyrinthitis is “latent” 
Some cases of so-called ‘‘latent labyrinthitis’’ woulq be 
better described as ‘‘ residua of obsolete labyrinthitis,” for 
the whole cavity of vestibule, cochlea and canals is filled 
with fibrous tissue. Other cases are really labyrinthin 
necrosis ; the greater part of the labyrinth wall lies as, 
sequestrum in an abscess cavity in the petrous. In othe 
cases the labyrinthine cavity remains, filled with pus agg 
granulations, an ever-present danger to the adjacey 
meninges. 

We have stated a preliminary axiom that, so long 
the infection has not reached the perilymphatic space, the 
signs and symptoms will be due to irritation of the affected 
labyrinth ; when the perilymphatic space is invaded ther 
will be a brief period of intense irritation followed:by 
destruction.- As the destruction proceeds signs are mog 
and more due to the unopposed activity of the healthy 
labyrinth. When the destruction is complete the suryiy. 
ing labyrinth assumes double duties and we have the stag 
of compensation of ‘‘latent labyrinthitis.’’ 

Of the signs that enable us to diagnose between th 
different forms of labyrinthitis, excepting always the 
‘‘latent,’’ vertigo is the most prominent. This must not 
be taken as implying that our decision can be based on 
the vertigo alone; it is a subjective symptom and the 
evidence that it affords must always be rigorously checked 
by the labyrinth tests and examination of the nystagmus 
and of the alterations in hearing. 

Of the labyrinth signs the slow, or labyrinthine con- 
ponent of the nystagmus, the pointing error, and falling 
are away from the more active labyrinth. The quick, non 
labyrinthine component of the nystagmus and the dite- 
tion of the sensation of falling or movement during vertigo 
are towards the more active labyrinth. This may bh 
stated as a general rule, but the sensation of the direction 
of vertigo is unreliable. During the stage of destruction 
the vertigo is so severe that the patient often describes 
the sensation as one of being ‘‘ thrown about ’’ without 
any particular direction of movement. This is probably 
due to the combination of irritation and paralysis at thi 
period. 

More important than the direction of sensation are tht 
periodicity of the vertigo, either continuous or intermit 
tent, and its severity. 

In circumscribed labyrinthitis as the perilymph spat 
is not invaded the signs are those of _ irritation; 
the affected labyrinth is often hypersensitive to th 











caloric test, hearing is affected only by the casud 
middle ear lesion, and vertigo is intermittent and raréf 
severe. - The attacks of vertigo are sudden and transitory, 
often brought on by sudden movements of the head aii 
accompanied by a brief nystagmus, usually directed t 
the affected side. If the lesion progresses until there i 
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of the canal the ‘‘fistula sign’’ can usually be elicited. 
Uader this term we may include all conditions in which 
gudden changes of pressure in the external auditory meatus 
_as, for example, pressure on the tragus or suction by a 
Siegle’s speculum—produce vertigo and nystagmus. The 
reaction is produced by the transmission of the pressure 
to the perilymph and so to the endolymph. Movement | 
is started in the endolymph and the endolymph wave stimu- 
lates the sensory endings of the cristae or maculae as the 
case may be. It is a clinical application of Ewald’s experi- 





ment. ; 
Two points in connection with the fistula sign deserve 


special mention : . 

1. The presence of the “‘ fistula sign’’ is positive proof 
of the activity of the affected labyrinth. It follows that 
the term is a misnomer, for if there was a true fistula the 
jumen of the canal would be invaded and destruction would 
quickly follow. If the “fistula sign’’ can be obtained it 
is safe to say that the endosteum is intact. 

2. It is seldom possible to diagnose the site of the erosion 
from the direction of the nystagmus and vertigo produced 
by the ‘‘fistula test.’” We may hazard a guess but it is 
no more, and is usually wrong. 

Serous labyrinthitis is characterized by the prolongation 
of the irritative stage and the incompleteness of the para- 
lytic stage. The preponderance of irritation or paresis 
depends on the degree of permeation of the labyrinth wall. 
It may be said that in all cases of serous labyrinthitis there 
js a well marked irritative stage. This is emphasized by 
Baldenweck, who points out that the more usual nystag- 
mus of a serous labyrinthitis is towards the affected side, 
that is to say a nystagmus of irritation. Vertigo is always 
present during the earlier stages of serous labyrinthitis, 
and at this period a fistula sign is sometimes found ; this 
js to be expected as serous labyrinthitis is often a sequel 
to the circumscribed form. But the vertigo, though 
troublesome, is rarely severe, often it is only noticed during 
movement, and the fistula sign when present is never as 
dramatic as it is in true circumscribed labyrinthitis. The 
most likely reason is that although the labyrinth in the 
early stage of a serous labyrinthitis is unduly irritated it 
isnot really even normally irritable. The irritation is due 
to the increased stimulus of the intralabyrinthine effusion, 
which overcomes the commencing paresis. This explains 
the paradox that a labyrinth showing signs of irritation 
often shows also a diminished sensitivity to the caloric 
tests. It will be remembered that an analogous reaction 
is sometimes found in cases of the so-called ‘‘ Méniére 
syndrome.’’ When the irritative stage of a serous labyrin- 
thitis passes off the subjective symptoms often disappear. 
The labyrinthine paresis may advance so gradually that 
the sound labyrinth never exerts itself violently. Com- 
pensation is acquired gradually and without discomfort. 
The labyrinthine functions of the affected side, cochlear 
and vestibular, are diminished but never lost, and traces 
of hearing and vestibular activity survive. 

Diffuse suppurative labyrinthitis presents a very different 
picture. The irritation is short but violent, and the swift- 
ness of destruction allows no compensation before the full 
activity of the healthy labyrinth comes into play. Thus 
the vertigo is of the utmost intensity, continuous and pros- 
trating, usually accompanied by nausea and vomiting. 
The slightest movement of the head accentuates the vic- 
tim’s distress. A patient once told me that it surpassed 
the most violent miseries of seasickness. Anyone who has 
seen a case of diffuse suppurative labyrinthitis in the stage 
of invasion can understand the cryptic statement that in 
the Wide-Awake Club of which Mr. Jorrocks was recorder 
“no member was drunk if he could lie without holding.’’ 
The vertigo may be so viclent that the subject feels as 
ifhe were being ‘‘ thrown out of his bed.’’ 
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Vertigo gradually passes off when destruction is com- 
plete, but until full compensation is reached transitory 
attacks may be brought on by sudden movement. It is 
a clinical observation, which is not easy to explain, that 
compensation occurs much more rapidly if the affected 
labyrinth is opened and drained, even though prior to 
operation no trace of function can be elicited by the 
caloric tests. With the vertigo appear the other labyrinth 
signs. The period of irritation may be so brief that the 
typical nystagmus to the affected side with falling and 
pointing to the sound side are lost in a violent nystagmus 
in both directions and total incapacity to stand or even 
sit upright. This stage is quickly succeeded by the signs 
of complete destruction, total loss of labyrinthine function, 
cochlear and vestibular, on the affected side, with labyrin- 
thine signs from the sound labyrinth. © 

When compensation is reached nystagmus, falling and 
pointing cease, the caloric test is negative but the rotation 
tests are normal. This normality of rotation tests with 
a dead labyrinth (Ruttin’s reaction) must be due to some 
change in the healthy labyrinth which alters the normal 
relations of ampulli-petal and ampulli-fugal currents in the 
canals and makes the stimulus equal in either direction. 


SOME GENERAL PRINCIPLES 

Details of the operative technique are not germane to 
the present discussion, but we may consider some general 
principles. 

In the first place, in the suppurative labyrinthitis the 
aim of surgery is not to alleviate the vertigo, but to 
ensure against meningitis. It will now be generally ad- 
mitted that, in the first enthusiasm for labyrinthine sur- 
gery far too many labyrinth operations were done, and 
sometimes ill-judged operations precipitated the very 
disaster which the surgeon hoped to prevent. On the 
other hand many of us believe that the reaction has now 
gone too far; the belief that no labyrinth operation should 
be done until meningeal signs appear is responsible for 
dangerous delays. No meningeal signs can be found until 
the meninges are irritated, and in the most dangerous 
infections massive invasion precedes irritation. 

On this basis it is possible to formulate some general 
rules. 

1. So long as the labyrinth preserves any function 
it is unlikely that infection of the cavity has iaken 
place. 

2. When the labyrinth is destroyed in the presence 
of a middle ear infection, it is legitimate to assume 
that the Jabyrinth is itself infected. 

3. When the cavity of the labyrinth is infected, 
and not till then, the meninges are in danger. 


On these rules our treatment will be as follows :— 

1. In circumscribed labyrinthitis the labyrinth cavity 
is unafiected. A mastoid operation, either partial or com- 
plete, must be done so as to expose the diseased area of 
the labyrinth wall. The diseased area must not be inter- 
fered with in any way. No labyrinth operation must be 
done. The only exception is in the rare cases where the 
erosion does not heal, although the rest of the mastoid 
cavity does, and incapacitating vertigo persists. In this 
condition it may be necessary to destroy the labyrinth 
in order to relieve the patient. The best way of doing this 
is by injection of alcohol into the labyrinth through the 
fistula. The operation, although simple, is not devoid of 
risk, and must only be undertaken as a last resort. 

2. In serous labyrinthitis the defences are obviously 
adequate. Unless signs of a suppurative invasion appeac 
no operation of any sort should be done until all the 
signs of the attack have passed off. Then a radical mas- 
toid should be performed. 
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3. In diffuse suppurative labyrinthitis the labyrinth 
should be opened and drained as soon as destruction is 
complete, as shown by the caloric test. As vertigo is 
absent in latent labyrinthitis perhaps this should not be 
included in our discussion. It may, however, be laid 
down as a general rule that in latent labyrinthitis if any 
operation at all is done it should include drainage of the 
labyrinth unless it is already obliterated by fibrous tissue. 


WHERE INFECTION HAS REACHED THE POSTERIOR FOSSA 

In this group are: (i) cerebellar abscess ; (ii) retro- 
petrous collections—(a) extradural retro-petrous abscess, (b) 
localized meningeal collections, either serous or purulent. 


. 





Cerebellay Abscess 

The signs of cerebellar abscess are classified as (a) signs 
of increased intracranial pressure, and (b) localizing signs 
due to disturbance of special cerebellar function. 

We are concerned here only with the signs due to dis- 
turbance of special function, and particularly with one 
sign—vertigo. Vertigo is the most common special sign 
of cerebellar abscess, but a few cases have been described 
in which no vertigo was present in the early stage. The 
difficulty in distinguishing between cerebellar and laby- 
rinthine vertigo may be great, and it is increased by the 
fact that between forty and fifty per cent. of all cases of 
cerebellar abscess are caused by extension of a laby- 
rinthine suppuration. Some generalizations are permis- 
sible. 

t. In labyrinthine lesions vertigo is more notice- 
able than motor anomalies of equilibrium. In cere- 
bellar lesions the opposite is true. 


Memoranda 
MEDICAL, SURGICAL, OBSTETRICAL 


EXFOLIATIVE DERMATITIS: ? STREPTOCOCCAL 
SEPTICAEMIA 

The following case is of interest because of the unusual 

nature of the terminal symptoms. ; 

The patient, a man aged 56, was a gifted musician and 
rather highly strung, though otherwise very healthy. About 
the middle of May, 1930, he began to be troubled by. irrita- 
tion of the skin, which in June began to peel. Between July 
8th and July 20th he was treated as an in-patient at a pro- 
vincial hospital. His condition at that time was considered 
to be a seborrhoeic eczema, and affected the neck and ears, 
the arms and legs. He improved, and took his own discharge. 
The improvement was not maintained, and on October 17th 
he was admitted to another hospital. On this occasion he was 
found to have a generalized affection of the skin, which came 
off in sheets. The toe-nails were likewise affected. The 
glands in the axillae and groin were enlarged, hard, and 
painful. Examination of the blood and urine did not then 
reveal any abnormality, and he improved for a while, until 
transferred to this hospital on November 9th on account of 
cardiac complications. 

When admitted he was thin, weak, and ill. The skin was 
taut, grevish, and shiny, with scattered exfoliating patches. 
No petechiae were noted. The right knee-joint was swollen 
and tender; the left ankle-joint was similarly affected, but 
to a less degree. A few enlarged glands were found in the 
axillae, together with what appeared to be recently healed 
furuncles. The teeth were in extremely bad condition. The 
heart appeared to be slightly enlarged, and systolic murmurs 
were heard at the apex and base. No thrill was detected. 
The liver was enlarged to three fingerbreadths below the 
costal margin, and the abdomen contained free fluid. 
Albuminuria was present. Temperature 99.8° F., pulse 80, 
respirations 20. The next day the temperature rose to 104.4°, 
and slight deliriurn was noted. The Wassermann and Widal 
tests were negative. The right knee-joint was aspirated, and 





— 
2. In cerebellar lesions the irritative signs are 
more noticeable than the compensatory; in acute 
labyrinthine lesions the irritative stage is very short 
3- In acute labyrinthitis the signs such as Vertigo 
follow an orderly course, progressing rapidly until 
destruction is complete, remaining for a while ata 
maximum, then gradually diminishing. In cerebellar 
abscess vertigo and other local signs increase ag the 
disease advances, but unevenly ; there are TeMissions 
and exacerbations, 

In cases of cerebellar abscess with an intact labyrinth 
there are some recognized peculiarities of the vertigo. The 
sense of movement is in the direction of the nystagmus, 
that is, of the rapid component, but the actual falling js 
often in the same direction; it is usually towards the 
affected side. The vertigo and nystagmus, unlike laby. 
rinthine vertigo and nystagmus, are not usually altereq 
by changing the position of the head. 

When labyrinthine function is lost and vertigo and 
nystagmus persist or increase, especially if any signs of 
intracranial hypertension are present, a cerebellar abscess 
should be suspected. The direction of nystagmus and 
of the sensation of movement are unreliable guides, 


Retro-petrous Collections 

(a) Extradural retro-petrous abscess. This is a rare 
condition, and is usually due to caries of the petrous as. 
sociated with suppurative labyrinthitis. The vertigo js 
usually that of labyrinthine destruction, and the diagnosis 
is made more on the signs of meningeal irritation. 

(b) Localized meningeal collections are characterized by 
signs of cerebellar irritation, intense vertigo associated 
with headache and sometimes mastoid tenderness. 


a thin yellow pus was found, direct smears and cultures of 
which showed long-chained streptococci. Although the general 
condition was rapidly getting worse a distinct improvement 
in the skin had followed the use of zinc and boric ointment, 
By the fourth day exfoliation had almost ceased, but it was 
increasingly evident that this was of little moment. Fever 
persisted, and delirium and weakness became more marked. 
The knee-joint was repeatedly aspirated. The legs became 
oedematous, and the patient finally died in coma seven days 
after admission. 

At necropsy a number of minute petechiae were seen in the 
skin. They were partly hidden beneath the few remaining 
patches of exfoliation. The pleural cavities contained about 
a pint of clear fluid. A thin purulent fluid was found in the 
pericardium. The heart was rather pale, and long, soft vege- 
tations were found on the aortic and mitral valves. A gland 
near the aortic arch contained pus. There was a scarred 
white nodule near the apex of the right lung. The liver, 
spleen, and kidneys were enlarged and congested. There was 
considerable free fluid in the peritoneum. The synovial 
membrane of the right knee-joint was injected and roughened. 
No other abnormalities were noted. Sections of the kidneys 
showed an acute haemorrhagic glomerulo-tubular nephritis. 
A few Gram-positive cocci in pairs were observed. Sections 
of the liver showed old cirrhotic changes, with marked hyaline 
degeneration 

It is interesting to speculate on the course of events 
in this case. The relationship between the long-continued 
exfoliation and the apparently terminal embolic phenomena 
is uncertain. What part was played by the grossly septi¢ 
teeth is doubtful ; but it is possible that the endocardium 
was directly infected from this source, and not from the 
primary disease of the skin. The latter might have beet 
traceable to the oral sepsis. 

Cases of exfoliative dermatitis complicated by endo 
carditis and pericarditis, arthralgia, etc., have been re 


ported by various authors, and some of these appear to 


have recovered, 


G. C. PETHER, M.B., M.R.C.P. 
St. Charles Hospital, London, W.10., 
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RICKETTSIA-LIKE BODIES IN RHEUMATIC 
CARDITIS 

We have examined microscopically sections of hearts 
from cases with carditis following on rheumatic fever. In 
ll these cases Aschoff’s bodies are definitely present. This 
is a preliminary notice to state that in these sections we 
have found Rickettsia-like bodies. These are often present 
in the Aschoff bodies, usually at the margin of the 
muscle bundles. The Rickettsia-like bodies are present 
in swollen endothelial cells of capillaries and in fibrous 
tissue cells. We cannot recognize them in sections stained 
by haematoxylin and eosin or stained by Gram. They 
are only seen in sections stained by Leishman and Giemsa. 
The colour of the minute bodies when stained by Giemsa 
is red if the Giemsa stain is slightly decolorized, and ot 
a purplish shade when stained by Leishman. They have 
heen found in eight cases of rheumatic hearts examined. 
The importance of this observation, if confirmed by 
further examinations, lies in the fact that it would place 
theumatic fever in the same group of diseases as typhus, 
trench fever, and Rocky Mountain fever, as well as in 
heartwater fever of cattle in South Africa. 

The belief t’ 1t streptococci were not the explanation of 
the cause of rheumatism led up to the research, which 
restlted in the finding of these bodies. 


J. Tertius CLARKE. 
MACKENZIE DOUGLAS. 


Ross Institute and Hospital for 
Tropical Diseases. 


———————————— 
e 
Reviews 
PULMONARY TUBERCULOSIS 

The reviewer’s task is an easy and pleasant one when he 
is handed a second edition whose early appearance he 
hs foretold. Such a one is the second edition of Dr. 
BurRELL’s Recent Advances in Pulmonary Tuberculosis.' 
It is still a short book of 238 pages, and it was reviewed 
so recently in these columns that a detailed description is 
unecessary. It gives in short, readable style the recent 
advances in the study and treatment of pulmonary tuber- 
culosis which have been generally adopted as sound, and 
does not confuse the reader with descriptions of ultra- 
modern conceptions which are still on their trial. Thus 
the book retains all the good qualities of the first edition, 
but has been enlarged mainly in the direction of surgical 
methods of treatment. The description of B.C.G. results 
has been brought up to date, and sections added on special 
dietetic treatments. We recommended his excellent book 
to the student and the general practitioner when it first 
appeared, and the immediate demand for a second edition 
confirms our recommendation. 


Masson et Cie of Paris publish a series of monographs on 
modern medical and surgical procedures for the use of 
the general practitioner (the practical Frenchman, knowing 
that modern methods will soon become out of date, sticks 
faithfully to his paper-covered books) comparable to those 
produced by certain English firms ; and for them Dr. 
Lion-KINDBERG contributes La Collapsothévrapie de la 
Tuberculose Pulmonaire.*> Those who are familiar with 
his Les Abscés du Poumon of the same series will expect 
something good, and they will not be disappointed. It 
is essentially a description of the various methods of 


collapse, the types of cases for which they are suitable, 
intercurrent treatment, possible complications, and the 
results that may be expected. It includes artificial 


"Recent Advances in Pulmonary Tuberculosis. ay Ee. SF. 


Burrell, M.D., F.R.C.P. Second edition. London: J. and A, 
Churchill. 1931. (Pp. ix + 240; 17 figures, 32 plates. 12s. 6d.) 
*ZLa Collapsothévapie de la Tuberculose Pulmonaire. Par Michel 
Léon-Kindberg. Médecine et Chirurgie Pratiques. Paris: Masson 
et Cie. 1931. (Pp. 181; 19 figures. 22 fr.) 








pneumothorax (ordinary, selective, and bilateral), ad- 
hesion cauterization, oleothorax, phrenic evulsion, and the 
various thoracoplastic operations. Details of technique 
are almost completely omitted ; in fact it contains exactly 
the information that the general practitioner wants. An 
interesting paragraph in the opening chapter ascribes the 
first suggestion for the use of lung collapse to a Dr. 
Bourru, writing in 1770; he does not seem to have fol- 
lowed up his suggestion practically. Dr. Léon-Kindberg’s 
book is worthy of a stiff cover and an English translation. 


Précis d’Auscultation dans la Diagnostic de la Tubercu- 
lose Pleuro-pulmonaire,* by Dr. RENE BURNAND, is really a 
series of studies of clinical types of pulmonary tuberculosis, 
with dissertations on their x-ray appearance and physical 
signs. Dr. Burnand feels that modern practice tends to 
supplant physical examination of the chest by x-ray 
examination. He feels that this is very wrong, that 
careful auscultation should always be practised, and that 
it should supplement and be supplemented by x-ray 
examination. He is perfectly right; but is it worth 
writing a book about it? It is the duty of the physician 
to treat his patient as well as lies in his power. The 
detailed methods that he uses are his own affair, and if 
he finds that he can do his work efficiently by x-ray 
examination alone and without auscultation there is 
no reason why he should use his stethoscope ; though 
it is well known that efficient work does demand 
the use of both methods, the balance between the 
two is a purely personal matter. In developing his 
theme Dr. Burnand describes and charts at some length 
the finer details and perfectionsof his auscultatory observa- 
tions. The broad principles of physical examination can 
be taught by textbook, but the finer points cannot. 
Physical examination is of no importance in itself ; it is 
but a means to discover the physical condition of unseen 
viscera, and all experts will differ in the importance they 
attach to, and the use they make of, different methods. 
Consider, for instance, the late Clive Riviere: with his 
mastery of percussion his fingers and ears were almost 
eyes to him, but he could not pass on that skill by text- 
book teaching ; even to those who diligently worked with 
him he could only impart a tithe. Physical examination 
and auscultation will always be used by those who can 
gain information by them, but the delicacy of perception 
that makes them more valuable to some than to others 
is either given by nature or gained by experience ; it 
cannot be taught. 





FRENCH WORKS ON DERMATOLOGY 
The work of the modern dermatologist consists more and 
more in the treatment of minor blemishes of the skin by 
means of physical agents of one kind or another, and 
Dr. A. Acouaviva has done the specialty good service in 
providing in a single volume* a succinct account of the 
indications and technique of the various forms of 
mechanical and electrical apparatus now available for 
dermatological physiotherapy. The book is divided into 
two parts. In the first the different forms of treatment 
are enumerated and described, ranging from the ancient 
methods of scarification and the use of caustics to dia- 
thermy and radium ; the second is concerned with the 
dermatoses amenable to physiotherapy, and the best tech- 
nique for dealing with each of them. An interesting chapter 
is that on what he calls facial ‘‘ massotherapy,’’ which 
involves the use of forceps with blades bent at almost 








3 0’ Auscultation dans la Diagnostic de la Tuberculose Pleuro- 
pulmonaire. Par René Burnand. Préface du Professeur_ F. 
Bezancon. Paris: Masson et Cie. 1930. (Pp. viii + 195 ; 51 figures. 
40 fr. 

- “i Dermatoses Inesthétiques ; leur Traitement par les Agents 
Physiques. Par A. Acquaviva. Paris: N. Maloine. 1930. (Pp. 
412; 72 figures. 70 fr.) 
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a right angle to the handle, and covered with rubber. 
With this instrument the skin of the face is plucked and 
stroked in various ways, sufficiently explained by the 
terms ‘‘ massage-expression,’’ “‘ massage-pincement,’’ and 
‘‘ massage-flagellation.’’ The author claims that this instru- 
ment is the modern representative of the ancient strigil, 
which, as classical scholars will remember, was employed 
by the athletes and ladies of Rome for keeping the skin 
in good condition. The author’s rubber-covered forceps 
may also be used as a means of producing local anaes- 
thesia, for if a piece of the skin be grasped between the 
blades and held there for a few minutes it will become 
sufficiently numb for minor operations. Naturally the 
chapters on x rays and radium form an important portion 
of the book, and Dr. Acquaviva’s remarks on these impor- 
tant subjects are informed both with a modern outlook 
and with sound common sense. In the treatment of 
hypertrichosis, the bane of both practitioner and patient, 
he prefers diathermy to electrolysis ; and, due precautions 
being observed, is not unfavourably disposed to the 
employment of an ointment containing thallium. This 
book is certainly worth the attention of all those who are 
interested in the treatment of cutaneous blemishes ; they 
will probably glean some valuable hints from it. The 
illustrations and diagrams are clear and useful. 








‘ec 


Dr. A. Bouretter has written a very readable account 
of the commoner cutaneous diseases to which infancy is 
liable,> and very properly the longest chapter of all is that 
which deals with eczema. He treats of it in three parts: 
eczema in babyhood, in the “‘ second infancy *’ (by which 
he means children between the ages of 2 and 8 years), 
and in the ‘‘ third infancy ’’ (or over the age of 8)—but 
at this age the disease does not differ in any important 
particular from the forms in which it is found in the 
adult. In the much-discussed subject of the etiology of 
eczema the author does not take us very far, although 
he attaches importance to visceral troubles, endocrine 
disturbances, milk diet, and cutaneous sensitiveness. 
Elaborate directions for treatment are given, prefaced by 
warnings of what not to do. For the most part we 
cordially agree with the prohibitions given, but it is 
difficult to understand the suggestion that the little 
patients should not be admitted to hospital for fear of 
exposing them to a rapidly fatal septicaemia. In our 
experience this is a groundless apprehension, and _in- 
patient treatment is often the only hope of securing 
amelioration in a Nor is it very neces- 
sary to warn against curing eczema too quickly for fear 
of resulting complications ; the difficulty, rather, is to 
cure it at all, even slowly. We are aware that sudden 
death in infantile eczema is traditional, and that it js 
supposed to follow the sudden disappearance of the erup- 
tion ; but it is certainly very rare. Remaining sceptical, 
we prefer the view that what really happens is that as 
the circulation fails the erythema fades away. But, in 
general, there is little to find fault with in Dr. Boutelier’s 
description of the dermatoses of infancy and in the direc- 
tions given for their treatment. The illustrations—for 
the most part photographs of cases—are good and well 
reproduced. We need hardly say that there is no index ; 
there never is in French medical books. 


“é 


cc 


severe case. 


Since the introduction of carbon dioxide snow some 
twenty-five years ago, cryotherapy has been practised 
with more or less enthusiasm by most dermatologists. 
Within the first few vears of its employment it was used 
for the most diverse forms of skin disease, including lupus 
erythematosus, epithelioma, acne, lichenification, etc. 
At the present time its use is confined by most practi- 
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warts, and within these limitations it gives Very good 


tioners to the treatment of superficial veno 
results. Dr. Lortat-Jacoz has always been a keen c 
therapeutist ; and those who desire an authoritathe 
account of the whole subject, and wish to know to what | 
diverse ends the pencil of carbon dioxide snow may be 
applied, will find his treatise’ on the subject very inter. 
esting. There is scarcely any form of dermatosis which 
cannot be ameliorated, if not cured, by solid carbon dioxide 
Even the nodules of leprosy may be diminished by its 
application, although it is only fair to state that Dr 
Lortat-Jacob does not claim the striking results described 
by a Polish writer, who states that not only do the | 
nodules actually treated disappear, but also others which 
have been left untouched. This authority thinks that 
the frozen nodules provide a kind of vaccine which has 
far-reaching effects. Dr. Lortat-Jacob has also devise 
a useful apparatus for the application of CO, snow, by 
means of which the area of treatment may be limited tj 
any required dimensions. The technique is explained 
in this volume. 





ANOMALIES OF THE COLON 

Le Dolichocolon,’? by Drs. CHtray, Lomon, and Wan, | 
presents a point of view. Historically, the first evidence 
of variations in the size and position of the large 
bowel came from the anatomists and morbid anatomists, | 
Next, the surgeons, working on volvulus and on the 
effects of chronic intestinal stasis, drew attention t 
the pathological part played by elongation of seg. 
ments of the colon. With the introduction of x-ray 
observation of the colon, particularly when filled by 
an opaque enema, further hght was thrown on the 
frequency of enlarged and elongated portions of the large 
intestine. Dr. Chiray and his collaborators point out 
that these variations and their pathological consequence 
are far from being recognized by the medical profession ¢ 
even to-day. The book is an attempt to define a syndrome 
which has as its anatomical basis an elongation of the 
colon, and is built on an analysis of the symptoms and 
associated conditions in a series of cases in which z-ray 
examination had shown an elongation of one portion or 
the whole of the colon to be present. The authors 
differentiate an acquired form characterized by elongation 
of the whole or some segment of the colon, which they 
therefore name ‘‘ dolichocolon,’’ from the megacolon of 
Hirschsprung’s disease, which is a congenital abnormality. 

In the causation of dolichocolon chronic constipation is 
of prime importance. The onset is often insidious, and 
the condition is not usually established till adult life 
is reached. When established, a triad of syrptoms com- 
monly occurs—constipation, excessive gas in the colon, 
and crises of abdominal pain. The constipation may be 
spasmodic, and does not yield to laxatives, or even 
energetic purgation. The excessive gas is not necessarily 
related to increased fermentation or putrefaction of bowel 
contents, but seems rather to be due to stasis and defective 
elimination of gas. The abdominal pain associated with | 
dolichocolon varies in character, but is not related to food; | 
it is often exaggerated by walking or riding in a car, and | 
in certain postures. It may be little more than dis 
comfort, or severe and colicky, with nausea and even 
vomiting, as in a partial obstruction. Secondary sym- 
ptoms may occur—dyspepsia, palpitation, sense of it- 
complete evacuation of the bowel, and even colitis, though 
the condition may persist for a long time without evidence 
of colitis. In the later stages the patient loses weight, i 
febrile, and may be icteric. 





‘ce 


®La Cryothérapie. Par L. Lortat-Jacob et G. Solente. Paris: 
Masson et Cie. 1930. (Pp. 246; 38 figures. 25 fr.) 

7 Le Dolichocolon. Par M. Chirayv, A. Lomon, R. Wahl. Paris: 
Masson et Cie. 1931. (Pp. 209; 44 figures, 26 radiographs. 40 fr) 
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The authors have analysed twenty-eight cases in which 
a dolichocolon was demonstrated by * rays after an opaque 
enema, and illustrate their thesis with some excellent 
reproductions of radiograms showing redundancy of the 
whole or of parts of the colon. In the literature anything 
fom 4 to 10 per cent. of cases examined with opaque 
enema show redundancy of the whole or of some segments 
of the colon, and the discovery of this condition does not 
necessarily lead to a useful result. Moreover, the treat- 
ment advocated by the authors—purgation and enemata— 
does not alter the anatomical condition, and so cannot be 
expected to improve the patient’s health. The case records 
and illustrations are good, but the book is worth reading 
rather than studying. 





INTERPRETATION OF BLOOD EXAMINATIONS 
The making of haematological books is becoming almost 
, nuisance. Unfortunately the compilation habit is too 
easily acquired. The Clinical Interpretation of Blood 
Examinations,* by R. A. KiLpuFFre, is compiled chiefly 
fom American medical and scientific journals, and is in- 
tended to appeal to readers in and about Atlantic City. 
There are some sections which are not conceivably useful 
to any physician, but the greater part of the book will 
be read with interest and profit, especially those chapters 
dealing with the estimation of haemoglobin, with blood 
groups and transfusion, the classification and description 
of white cells, and the diagnostic and prognostic values 
of leucocytosis and leucopenia. The account of sedi- 
mentation tests seems disproportionally extended, and will 
be of doubtful interest to the busy physician. The sero- 
logicai tests for malignancy are of more historical than 
practical value, serving only to increase the size and weight 
of the volume. The text suffers from repetition, though 
that may perhaps help to underline rather than delay 
reading. This book is among the best examples of its 
class, and contains within one binding much sound 
nformation for those who have time for study. 





SURGERY FOR NURSES 
The small book of some four hundred pages, on Surgical 
Nursing,? by Dr. HuGu Capot of the Mayo Clinic and 
Professor Mary Dopp Gres of Vanderbilt University, 
will interest many practitioners as well as the nurses for 
whose instruction it is primarily intended. It is im- 


; possible in writing a book of this sort to draw a hard line 


between knowledge necessary for nurses and such know- 
ledge as is purely surgical and to be found in the text- 
books. Dr. Cabot has wisely allowed himself to roam in 
the fields of pure surgery in many parts of the book. 
These excursions render it all the more interesting to 
nurses and instructive to surgeons, who should profit by 
many hints on practical treatment of surgical conditions. 
Erysipelas is a disease of more importance in the United 
States than in this country, if we may judge by the 
space devoted to its treatment and nursing in this book. 
The instructions for the nursing of patients suffering from 
trigeminal neuralgia, before and after operation on the 
Gasserian ganglion, strike us as particularly useful. We 
cannot say as much for the part on fracture of the neck 
of the femur, in which the danger of hypostatic pneumonia 
is not dwelt on, as it iS in the paragraphs on nursing 
after prostatectomy. The remarks on the necessity for 
early use of the catheter before distension comes on, 
after various injuries and operations in the pelvic neigh- 
bourhood, are evidently the outcome of experience and 
sound judgement, and should be taken to heart. Fractures 
are dealt with somewhat cursorily. 


The Clinical Interpretation of Blood Examinations. By Robert 
A. Kilduffe, M.D., F.A.S.C.P. London: H. Kimpton, 1931. 
(Pp. xvi + 629; 60 figures. 30s. net.) 

*Surgical Nursing. By Hugh Cabot, M.D., C.M.G., F.A.C.S., 
and Mary Dodd Giles, B.S.,  R.N. Philadelphia and London: 
W. B. Saunders Company. 1931. (Pp. 428; 123 figures. 14s. net.) 








NOTES ON BOOKS 

The demand for a fifth edition of Clinical Electrocardio- 
graphy,'’® by Sir THomas Lewis, little more than two 
years after the fourth, proves the continuing usefulness 
and popularity of this manual. No attempt is made to 
deal with academic problems or experimental work, the 
contents being limited to those electrocardiographic ab- 
normalities which are likely to be met in clinical medicine. 
This electrical method of investigating rhythm and myo- 
cardial function has not reached the dead end that some 
would have us believe. The fourth edition was enlarged 
by the inclusion of a section on the electrocardiographic 
changes in coronary thrombosis, and the present volume 
shows a very different outlook upon bundle-branch lesions 
and premature beats than did the third. As Sir Thomas 
Lewis remarks in reference to the principal types of 
bundle-branch block, ‘‘ which of these two types repre- 
sents the human levogram and which the dextrogram has 
recently developed into a matter of debate.’’ The trend 
of opinion, especially in the United States, forecasts a 
revolution in our interpretation of these and other electro- 
cardiographic abnormalities. There seems little doubt 
that further editions of Clinical Electrocardiography will 
be demanded within the next few years. The lucid and 
precise exposition of future advances by Sir Thomas Lewis 
will be eagerly awaited by all clinicians. 


The second edition of his work on sexual diseases,'' by 
Professor RosBert Otto STEIN of Vienna, who was for 
many years assistant to Professor Finger in Vienna and 
Professor Jadassohn in Berlin, has been brought up to 
date by inclusion of the acquisitions to our knowledge 
since the first edition in 1921. The book therefore con- 
tains a description of lymphogranulomatosis inguinalis, 
the recent additions to the therapeutics of syphilis such 
as myosalvarsan and preparations of bismuth, and of 
new methods for diagnosing and treating gonorrhoea. 
Condyloma acuminatum, herpes genitalis, pseudo-syphilis, 
and ulcus vulvae acutum are discussed in the appendix. 
The text is liberally interspersed with coloured plates of 
wax models from the clinics of Professors Finger, Pirquet, 
and Knoepfelmacher at Vienna. 


Sir James CRICHTON-BROWNE, with his wonderful 
vitality, has followed up his popular ‘‘ What the Doctor 
Thought,’’ published a year ago, by The Doctor's Second 
Thoughts,'* which date back at least as far as 1862, when 
the author was in Paris and collected some stories about 
Piorry’s supreme faith in the diagnostic powers of his 
pleximeter. The numerous readers who know Sir James 
as the prince of after-dinner speakers will naturally expect 
a wealth of good stories in these recollections of Victorian, 
Edwardian, and Georgian times, and they will not be 
disappointed. Speaking at a dinner in London, he re- 
marked that there was a specialty for every organ in the 
body except perhaps the umbilicus, whereupon Sir Samuel 
Wilks whispered to him, ‘‘ You forget the Royal Naval 
Hospital.’’ There are many interesting recollections of 
the men and manners of the past, and thus, though the 
first person singular is little in evidence, it is not difficult 
to get an idea of the veteran author’s many-sided interests 
and friends. 


In a handy little volume, entitled The Medical Evidence 
before the Royal Commission on Licensing, 1930,'* Dr. 
CourTENAY C. WeEEKs has ably summarized in seven 
chapters the medical evidence presented by sixteen medical 
witnesses from the various standpoints of history, social 
hygiene, physiology, psychiatry, therapeutics, legislation, 
and embryology. 
~ © Clinical Electrocardiography. By Sir Thomas Lewis, M.D., 
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THE TRAINING OF THE OBSTETRIC 
SPECIALIST 

In contemplating the establishment of a National 
Maternity Service it is generally recognized that this 
must be built upon the threefold foundation of general 
practitioners, midwives (or nurse-midwives), and 
obstetric specialists. A great deal of consideration has 
been given to the provision of general practitioners 
and midwives, especially to their original training as 
students and to their subsequent periodic re-education 
when in practice. It is time to face the question “‘ How 
are the obstetric specialists to be provided?’’ Unless 
they are available, in large enough numbers and fully 
equipped for their work, the National Maternity Service 
will not yield the results which are expected of it. - That 
obstetric specialists, adequately trained and in sufficient 
numbers, exist at the present time must not for a 
moment be assumed. Where are they to come from? 
It will probably be admitted by all who have given 
consideration to the matter that, generally speaking, the 
men who become consulting physicians, or surgeons, or 
specialists in this country are not, in fact, trained for 
their most responsible work except in a certain desultory 
and haphazard manner. The acquisition of certain 
diplomas, it is true, is regarded as essential ; beyond this 
the requirements are almost entirely unspecified, and 
in so far as practical training is concerned there are no 
accepted standards. So little has practical training been 
valued in the past that it has on occasions happened 
that a great medical school has appointed to its staff 
a brilliant man who was, in fact, almost entirely 
inexperienced in the work of the department placed 
under his care. It is even conceivable that a university 
chair in midwifery might be filled by one who had 
never held a resident hospital appointment as an 
obstetric officer. 

In midwifery the need for the intensive practical 
education of medical students has been repeatedly 
emphasized ; it is even more important that the men 
who teach them should themselves have been adequately 
trained and taught. In a recent address by Professor 
Whitridge Williams of Johns Hopkins University the 
opinion has been expressed that it requires ‘‘ four or 
more years of hospital residence to make a thoroughly 
competent practical obstetrician.’’ Even if this should 
be regarded as a hard saying it cannot be disputed 
that midwifery, in a peculier degree, is a subject which 
can be learned only by assiduous devotion to the routine 
of hospital work, where alone familiarity can be 
acquired with the unforeseen emergencies and the rapid 
alternations from normal to abnormal, which form the 
salient features of obstetric practice. There are very 
few, if any, obstetric teachers, either in this country or 
in the United States, whose training before appointment 
had reached the standard suggested by Whitridge 


2 Journ. Amer. Med. Assoc., June 20th, 1931. 
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Williams. There are very few lying-in institutions ; 
Great Britain and Ireland where one person can an 
in residence as junior graduate for more than twelve 
months ; the annual number of men who can Teceiye 
even this extent of practical training is therefore strict} 
limited. The great bulk of the men and women : 
whom is committed the nationally important task of 
educating medical students in midwifery start with an 
inadequate practical equipment, and must strive to 
make themselves efficient as they proceed with thei 
task. The perfunctory methods which have been 
tolerated heretofore will not suffice in the new era which 
is opening up before us. The bad training in midwifery 
of our students in the past has not been entirely due ty 
the lack of bedside facilities ; the shortcomings of the 
teachers and of the methods they have employed haye 
played a part, probably an important part, in oy 
inability to produce skilful obstetric practitioners, and jn 
the consequent national failure to lower the matemal 
mortality rate. It is coming to be recognized that a 
lying-in institution requires continuous service, not only 
from the junior members of its staff, which it enjoys 
at present, but also from the senior members of long 
and wide experience. Under prevailing conditions jt 
often cannot command the services of its senior members 
at the times when they are most urgently needed, 
Only when this grave defect in organization has been 
remedied will our lying-in institutions be able to measure 
themselves beside the great obstetric clinics of the 
Continent. 

Apart from the obstetric teachers, a second class of 
junior obstetric specialists is required to work a National 
Maternity Service. These will be men in general practice 
who by training and by practical work have fitted them. 
selves for the duty of acting as local consultants. Such 
men will naturally endeavour to secure one of the 
diplomas in midwifery which have recently been estab- 
lished. They must acquire their special practical 
training after graduation ; but how and where is it to 
be obtained? Facilities for post-graduate instruction in 
midwifery are practically non-existent in this country at 
the present time, but it is assumed that a beginning wil 
shortly be made by the projected British Post-Graduate 
Hospital and School. Generally speaking, the now 
existing opportunities for clinical teaching of midwifery 
are barely sufficient to meet the needs of training for 
medical students and pupil midwives. The provision of 
the additional facilities for post-graduate education 
which are now so urgently needed is a necessary pre 
liminary to the launching of a National Matemity 
Service, and the generous allocation made for the Post 
Graduate Medical School by the present Minister o 
Health shows that the Government is aware that the 
duty of making provision for post-graduate training & 
one which the nation itself must share with the medica 
profession and the voluntary hospitals. 

These matters all have a direct bearing upon tht 
problem of maternal mortality ; to overlook them will k 
to envisage the problem incompletely, and to jeopardia 
the full success of a National Maternity Service whe 
the time comes to put it into operation. 
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THE PROBLEM OF SUICIDE 

The discussion on suicide at the Annual Meeting of the 
British Medical Association at Eastbourne has focused 
attention upon an important problem of everyday life. 
The social, forensic, and psychological aspects were 
mainly considered, as will be seen from the three 
opening papers published this week. Suicide is a many- 
jded topic, and lack of time doubtless forbade more 
than brief allusion to the cultural, ethical, and religious, 
and even the more truly medical and psychiatric points 
of view. Suicide we have always with us: the average 
number of successful suicides in England and Wales 
now reaches some 5,000 a year, or about 14 suicidal 
deaths every twenty-four hours. This figure usually 
causes great surprise to those who hear it for the first 
time. And the vast majority of the suicides are not 
jn any ordinary sense of the word insane, pace Sir 
Hubert Bond—unless the act of suicide itself defines 
insanity, which by the present law, as Dr. East showed 
in his paper, it clearly does not. It is worth remarking 
in this connexion that only about 50 of the annual 
total of successful suicides occur in the certified insane. 
While 5,000 cases per annum is an alarming number, it 
js important to have Sir Hubert Bond’s demonstration 
that, except possibly in the year 1930, there has been no 
substantial increase in the number of suicidal deaths in 
this country. The experience of other countries, such 
as Germany, warns us, however, to expect an increase 
in times of extreme financial depression, such as the 
present. On the other hand, the number of attempted 
suicides reported to the police in England and Wales 
has risen considerably in recent years, and it is quite 
certain that the number so reported is far short of the 
real total. 

The discussion will have served a very useful purpose 
if it draws the attention of the medical and legal pro- 
fessions to three or four main points: the state of the 
law in the matter, and the mode of execution of the 
relevant statutes ; the absence of any systematic pro- 
vision for the care and treatment of those who attempt 
to take their own lives ; and the need for technical 
investigation, along psychological and social lines, of the 
causes of suicide, attempted or accomplished. The last 
point was illustrated by the paper of Dr. Crichton-Miller 
on the psychology of suicide, which is not only of 
interest in itself, but stimulates the reader to an aware- 
ness of the need for exact and individual research on 
this point. It is a curious fact that such a humane 
field of research on a contemporary problem should have 
been so neglected as to make it impossible to find a 
comprehensive book on the subject written in this 
country for many years past. Research is not, how- 
ever, an essential preliminary to the devising of more 
satisfactory methods than exist at present for dealing 
with the person who has attempted suicide. Magistrates, 
police court missionaries, and hospital chaplains do 
nobly and well in this matter ; but there is no definite 








organization, and as a rule there is no recognition of 
the fact that a medical man with special training in 
mental aberrations of all degrees, aided by a psychiatric 








social worker, would be a highly useful link in a co- 
operative advisory chain for the rehabilitation and future 
stabilization of the person who has attempted suicide. 
Psychiatrists believe that they have a definite social 
contribution to make in this way, if the chance were 
more often afforded. 

Steps in this direction would be facilitated by a change 
in the legal attitude ; although again the latter—such is 
the wisely elastic practice of the law—is not a necessary 
preliminary. Nevertheless, the law regarding suicide is 
productive of various anomalies, some of them more 
hurtful than advantageous. It is a familiar paradox, but 
worth propounding again, that if a man succeeds in 
committing suicide he is nearly always declared insane, 
and therefore irresponsible ; whereas, if he fails he is 
nearly always considered responsible, and is liable to 
imprisonment. It is true that imprisonment is now 
used, as Dr. East showed, in a kindly and protective 
way, but it is illogical nevertheless ; and there is very 
little doubt that a period of sojourn in a mental hospital 
would be far the more beneficial procedure, for although 
most persons who have attempted suicide are by all 
ordinary criteria sane, they do as a rule suffer, as Sir 
Hubert Bond pointed out, from some kind of mental 
disorder. It is true, also, that some contend that the 
purpose of the law in treating successful. suicide as 
a felony is to deter prospective suicides from their 
fatal act ; but this is surely a psychological absurdity. 
If religious scruples are absent (and it is interesting that 
the suicide rate tends to be lowest in Roman Catholic 
countries and districts) then a legal deterrent is not 
likely to avail against an act committed as a rule only 
in the extremes of personal adversity, real or imagined. 


Again, when a suicide has been successful, it is not 


unequivocally comforting to the relatives (except from 
the insurance point of view), nor does it always represent 
the actual truth, that a verdict of ‘‘ suicide while tem- 
porarily insane ’’ should be returned. But in the present 
state of the law of England, which regards the act as 
a crime in a sane person, and demands in every instance 
a coroner’s inquest, any other verdict is in most cases 
necessarily more unkind. In all these matters the 
debate at Eastbourne calls attention to the need for 
reconsideration and reform. 


ys 
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¥ CLINICAL TRIALS OF NEW REMEDIES 
The Medical Research Council announces that it has 
appointed a Therapeutic Trials Committee to advise 
and assist it in arranging for properly controlled clinical 
tests of new products that seem likely, on experimental 
grounds, to have value in the treatment of disease. 
The members of the committee are: Professor T. R. 
Elliott, F.R.S., physician to University College 
Hospital (chairman) ; Sir E. Farquhar Buzzard, Bt., 
Regius Professor of Medicine, University of Oxford ; 
Dr. H. H. Dale, Sec.R.S., Director of the National 
Institute for Medical Research ; Lord Dawson of Penn, 
President of the Royal College of Physicians of London ; 
Professor A. W. M. Ellis, physician to the London 
Hospital ; Professor Francis R. Fraser, physician to 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital ; Sir John Parsons, F.R.S., 
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ophthalmic surgeon to University College Hos- 
pital; Dr. J. A. Ryle, physician to Guy’s Hospital ; 
Sir John Thomson-Walker, consultant urologist to 
King’s College Hospital ; Mr. Wilfred Trotter, ra S., 

surgeon to University College Hospital ; and Professor 
D. P. D. Wilkie, surgeon to the Royal Infirmary, 
Edinburgh. The secretary is Dr. F. H. K. Green. 
Conditions have been the subject of discussion and 
agreement between the Medical Research Council and 
the Association of British Chemical Manufacturers, 

under which the Therapeutic Trials Committee will be 
prepared to consider applications by commercial firms 
for the examination of new products, submitted with 
the available experimental evidence of their value, and 
will arrange appropriate clinical trials in suitable cases. 
The committee will work in close touch also with the 
existing Chemotherapy Committee, which is engaged 
for the Medical Research Council in promoting researches 
aimed at the discovery and production of new remedies. 

The Therapeutic Trials Committee will invite suitable 
experts in particular branches of medicine or surgery 
to undertake the clinical tests of preparations accepted 
for trial. The reports upon the results will be pub- 
lished under the authority of the committee. We 
welcome this announcement, on behalf of the profession 
generally. Machinery for securing an impartial and 
authoritative verdict on new remedies has long been an 
urgent need. 

THE NATIONAL ECONOMY REPORT 

The report of the Committee on National Expenditure 
was issued on July 3lst as a Blue Book.' Five of the 
seven members recommend drastic economies which, if 
adopted by Parliament, would effect a total cut of more 
than £96,500,000. Of this sum £66,500,000 would be 
saved out of the cost of unemployment insurance, 

£13,600,000 out of the education estimates (mainly in 

respect of teachers’ salaries), and £7,865,000 out of the 
Road Fund. These are large figures ; but the number 
of persons concerned is in each instance correspondingly 
large. Other retrenchments include £2,599,000 on the 

pay of the Defence Services of the Crown (including the 
medical branches), £1,000,000 under National Health 

Insurance, and postponement of an Exchequer grant of 

£1,509,000 for the development of a National Maternity 

Service. Everyone knows that sacrifices all round are 

needed to cope with a national emergency, and everyone 

knows that most of the sectional interests affected will 

resist an attack on the standard of life of their members. 

The Minority Report agrees to the proposed cuts in the 

pay and pensions of the fighting forces, and to the cut 

of a shilling in the capitation fee of insurance medical 

practitioners, but it dissents from the recommendations 

in respect of unemployment insurance and from the 

suggestion to withhold an annual State grant for 

extension of maternity services. The Cabinet has 

appointed a subcommittee of five to consider these 

reports during the parliamentary recess, and the 

Chancellor of the Exchequer is expected to make a 

statement to the House of Commons when it re- 

assembles. In the meanwhile, political parties and 

organized bodies representing the interests concerned 

will no doubt have something to say. Beyond 

observing that the medical profession has never been | 
behindhand in putting the public interest before its 


*Cmd. 3920. London: H.M. Stationery Office. 19381. (4s. net.) 
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own, we refrain from comment at this stage, and 
merely quote para. 409 of the Majority Report, which 
appears to express the opinion of all the members of the 
Committee on National Expenditure : 

“We are... of the opinion that the payments to 
the doctors are too high in present circumstances, These 
consist of a flat capitation allowance of 9s. per annum 
for every insured person in a doctor's list, in addition to 
mileage allowances in rural areas, amounting, in the 
aggregate, to £250,000, and equivalent on the Average 
over the whole of the medical panels to about 43d. per 
insured person. It is common knowledge that the stan. 
dard of remuneration of the medical profession has beep 
greatly increased as a result of the Health Insurang 
Scheme, and there has been growing difficulty in filling 
salaried medical posts under the Government and the 
local authorities at rates of pay corresponding to those 
in other classes of public service. In present circumstances 
we should not regard a reduction of the capitation rate 
to 8s. as unreasonable. This would represent a Saving 
to the scheme of about £759,000, and enable it to meet 
the cost of central administration to this additional 
amount.”’ 


CHOLESTEROL IN MENTAL DISORDERS 
Attention has been directed in recent years to the 
possible relationship of changes in cellular metabolism 
to morbid processes, such, for example, as malignant 
disease. In the case of mental disorders such a factor 
cannot be lightly disregarded in view of the enormous 
amount of oxygen consumed by the brain of a waking 
animal—namely, 360 mg. per minute, as compared 
with 4 mg. by the skeletal muscles, and 28 mg. by the 
salivary glands. In the brain, moreover, there is 
present a very large percentage of phospholipins, sub- 
stances intimately associated with the activation of 
vital processes, and the cerebral cholesterol content 
is in great excess as compared with that of other tissues. 
In view of these facts Dr. B. H. Shaw, medical super- 
intendent of the Staffordshire County Mental Hospital, 
in collaboration with Dr. J. S. Sharpe, has investigated 
the significance of cholesterol and lecithin in metabolism. 
Among the facts demonstrated was an inhibiting in- 
fluence of cholesterol on haemolysis, and its activation 
by lecithin ; also the presence of a thermolabile ferment 
in the serum, which activated haemolysis, and which 
appeared to vary directly with the blood cholesterol 
content. Cholesterol was shown to be an_ influential 
controlling factor in oxidation processes, its power being 
best exercised in relation to lecithin when the relative 
amounts of these two substances were those normally 
present in blood. Lecithin was also shown to have a 
power of attracting potassium ions, and the presence 
of cholesterol in the cell membrane definitely retarded 
the diffusion of this metal. Jn certain states of mania, 
hypercholesterinaemia was demonstrated, bringing about 
anoxaemia of the tissue cells, though with relatively 
less destructive effect on the neurons, since ferment 
action was also inhibited. The brains of general 
paralytics were found to be remarkably deficient in 
cholesterol, and the authors suggest that some deficiency 
of this kind may in certain cases of syphilis have a 
bearing on the initiating of infection of the central 
nervous system. In contrast with the manic states, 
the blood cholesterol content in dementia praecox is 
greatly diminished. As regards treatment in such cases 


? Journal of Menial Science, January, 1931. 
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of cholesterol deficiency, the obvious indication is to 
restore the normal blood cholesterol as quickly as 

ible and before the neuron is irretrievably damaged. 
In pyretotherapy the increased body temperature tends 
jo mobilize the cholesterol, increasing it temporarily 
i, colloid form in the body fluids. A high protein 
diet was found to have no effect in stimulating meta- 
polism in dementia praecox, and in such cases the 
authors are endeavouring to increase the cholesterol 
blood content directly by parenteral injections of this 
substance dissolved in olive oil, and also by feeding 
with cholesterol emulsions and colloids. They report 
the case of a woman, aged 25, suffering from dementia 
raecox. On admission her blood cholesterol content 
was 0.03 gram per cent. Parenteral injections of 
0.25 gram cholesterol in olive oil were given every 
third day, and a special diet was devised with a view 
fo promoting cholesterol production. After a month 
she was given by the mouth daily doses of half a gram 
of cholesterol in emulsion, and this treatment was con- 
tinued for a further two months. Steady and con- 
tinuous mental improvement ensued, with synchronous 
increase Of the blood cholesterol, which regained the 
normal figure at the end of three months. She then 
appeared to have recovered completely, and has re- 
mained well since. The etiological interest of this 
research is undeniable, and it gives further support 
for the more careful consideration of possible bio- 
chemical factors in mental disorders. 





PREVALENCE OF POST-VACCINAL ENCEPHALITIS 

According to the minutes of the last session of the 
Permanent Committee of the Office International 
d’Hygiéne Publique, held in Paris in May,’ post- 
vaccinal encephalitis seems to be definitely on the 
decrease in Great Britain, Germany, and Holland. Only 
a few cases have occurred in Great Britain since the 
summer of 1930. In Germany, where each case 
notified is seen by a neurologist, and then examined 
by a special commission, 9 cases and 1 doubtful case 
were verified in 1930, against 20 and 22 in the two 
preceding years, 2 to 2} million vaccinations having 
been done annually. In Holland no fresh case has 
occurred since May, 1930, although about 25,000 
vaccinations have been done. From 1924 to 1931 the 
average was 1 case among 4,695 vaccinations, and 
1 death among 16,000 vaccinations, but among children 
under 2 years of age the proportion was only 1 case 
to every 25,000 vaccinations. As in England, primary 
vaccinations of children at school age, which are 
obviously the most dangerous, are much less frequent 
than formerly. In the United States very few cases 
were known before 1928 ; in the last three years there 
have been 40, of which 18 were in 1930. Five of these 
cases occurred simultaneously in a town among children 
about 6 years of age, vaccinated by means of one 
insertion only. One case was notified at Stamboul in 
Turkey out of 1,000 vaccinations. Thirty cases of 
encephalitic syndromes following various infectious 
diseases were notified in Great Britain in 1930. Seven- 
teen cases of acute disseminated encephalomyelitis 
occurred spontaneously in Poland, in which the anatomo- 
pathological lesions are said to be the same as those of 
post-vaccinal encephalitis. 


1 Paris: 195, Boulevard Saint-Germain. 
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SOUTH LONDON 

An exceptionally interesting and valuable survey of 
social conditions and activities in the poorer parts of 
London will be found in a small volume by the Bishop 
of Southwark entitled, In the Heart of South London.* 
It is valuable because it contains the results of direct 
and unbiased observations by one who is exceptionally 
fitted by knowledge and experience to observe truly, to 
infer correctly, and to suggest wisely. It is interesting 
because of its straightforward, smooth, and attractive 
style, and of its pervasive human sympathy and 
spiritual appeal. The purpose of the book is to give 
some account of the social conditions in South London, 
with special regard to the evil effects of overcrowding 
on the health and happiness of those who live there. 
South London for this purpose means the district on 
or near to the right bank of the Thames from 
Wandsworth to Woolwich. The individual instances 
given are al! taken from that district, and this is true 
also of the actual social agencies described ; but of 
course the general description of the conditions of life 
and conduct, and the problems arising out of these, 
apply to corresponding parts of other metropolitan 
districts, and, indeed, to many provincial towns, The 
book, therefore, should make a wide appeal. Dr. 
Garbett fully and gratefully acknowledges all that has 
been done towards the amelioration of distress and the 
betterment of social evils by communal, municipal, 
religious, and private agencies. He specially mentions 
in more than one place the work of the medical officers 
of health. In spite of a really remarkable improve- 
ment, however, it is evident that appalling conditions 
still prevail in many districts, and that these affect 
many thousands of human lives in a way devastating 
-oth to health and to morals. The Bishop of Southwark 
tells of these effects, in successive chapters, on the 
children, the adolescents, the adults, and he shows that 
in all cases the root of the matter is in overcrowding, 
and the solution in dealing suitably with the housing 
problem. His chapters on this subject are powerful, 
sane, reasonable, and fuil of sensible and practicable 
suggestions. The book gives a wide and true, but of 
course not exhaustive, survey of its subject. It is to be 
hoped that it will be widely read, and that it will be 
a means of stimulating the social sympathy, personal 
interest, and financial help which are so much needed. 


WOAD 

The only association of this word in the minds of most 
people is with the ancient Britons, as described by 
Caesar in his Commentaries, where he tells us that they 
painted themselves blue with woad in order to appear 
more horrible in fight. Those, however, who have read 
The Woad Plant and its Dye,” by the late Dr. Jamieson 
B. Hurry, must realize that the product of the woad 
plant, or Isatis tinctoria, was for hundreds of years 
of the greatest commercial importance. The dye 
prepared from it was almost the only blue used for 
colouring cloth, until it was displaced by the oriental 
indigo. Whole districts of France and Germany were 
enriched by its culture, and in Italy and England the 
“1 In the Heart of South London. By the Right Rev. Cyril F. 
Garbett, D.D., Lord Bishop of Southwark. London and New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co. 1931. (3s. Gd. net.) 


2 The Woad Plant and its Dye. By the late Jamieson B. Hurry, 
M.D. London: Milford, Oxford University Press. 1930. (2Is. net.) 
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plant was widely grown until the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. How the Britons and Picts came 
to know that this yellow-flowered member of the great 
order of Cruciferae could be made to provide a blue 
pigment is a mystery. Probably they did not prepare 
woad themselves, but obtained the pigment ready for 
use from the Continent. It was only by a process of 
fermentation of the powdered leaves that the blue dye 
Was obtained. 


‘‘ Anything green that grew out of the mould 


Was an excellent herb to our fathers of old,”’ 
and woad was no exception to this rule. It is to be 
found, judging from the wealth of quotations given 
by Dr. Hurry, in almost every herbal or pharmacopoeia 
until the eighteenth century, when James, in his medical 
dictionary published in 1745, wrote: 
‘** Woad is restringent [that is, astringent] and drying and 
sometimes us’d to stop both inward and outward 
bleedings. It is, also, applied with good success, for 
Ruptures and Strains and to strengthen the. Joints. It is 
an ingredient in the Emplastrum ad Herniam. It is 
esteemed an excellent vulnerary.”’ 
Nowadays, whether as a medicament or a dye-stuff, 
woad is obsolete, but Dr. Hurry, with great erudition 
and almost incredible industry, has rescued it from 
mere oblivion in this book, into which we think he has 
put all that is known or can now be known of the 
history of the plant, the methods of preparing the dye, 
the laws which in sundry lands regulated its sale and 
use, and the taxes and customs which were levied upon 
it. We deeply regret that the author’s death, at the 
beginning of last year, sets finis to the list of his works 
on medical subjects, and on the history and archacology 
of Reading, which he loved so well. 


INFANT MORTALITY IN SOUTH AMERICA 
Following a conference held at Montevideo in 1927, 
inquiries have been made into the causation and pre- 
vention of infant mortality in certain parts of South 
America. The results obtained were discussed at a 
second conference held at Lima last vear, and now 
form the subject of a League of Nations Report by 
Professors R. Debré and O. E. W. Olsen. Urban and 
rural districts in the Argentine Repubtic, Brazil, Chile, 
and Uruguay were investigated, and the data obtained 
carefully analysed, each report being fully discussed in 
order to throw light on the problems peculiar to each 
country. The results of European inquiries were also 
before the conference as a sort of background, although 
direct comparisons were not attempted. Statistics, 
economics, ethnology, and the medical causes of infant 
mortality were the main subjects discussed. Statistical 
returns were unsatisfactory for various reasons, 
including the fact that in certain districts the practice 
of secret burial still exists. Social and ethnical con- 
siderations were compucated by the question of 
illegitimacy, the number of illegitimate children being 
very high in the poorer quarters. Many couples live 
together without contracting legal marriage, and, in 
some districts, they are even more numerous than those 
legally married. Children in such homes, though 


illegitimate, are brought up under much better condi- 
tions than the children of prostitutes, and this has to 


1League of Nations Health Organization, No. CH. 908 (1). 
London: Allen and Unwin, Ltd. (ls.) 
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be borne in mind in making deductions. Housing and 
climatic conditions deserve further study, but yp. 
doubtedly the most serious factors affecting infant 
mortality are ignorance and a low level of education 
as will be seen when the principal medical causes of 
death are reviewed. The three main groups of deaths 
are: (a) from digestive disorders ; (b) from infectioys 
diseases, including diseases of the respiratory system : 
and (c) death during the obstetrical period. The firg 
group accounts for the highest proportion of deaths, 
due, undoubtedly, to the combined effects of climate, 
unsuitable diet, bad nursing, and an inadequate supply 
of good milk, while the methods and materia] of 
artificial feeding were found to be deplorable. Respir. 
atory complications of whooping-cough and measles are 
common, and favoured by the climate on the Pacific 
coast, where very cold nights follow very hot days, 
The general conclusions of the conference are cet out 
under several headings. Most stress is. laid upon 
co-ordination between central authorities and_ local 
enterprise, whether private or public, for the provision 
of child welfare and maternity institutions. Various 
economic and legislative measures, concerned with 
maternity benefits in industrial areas, to encourage 
breast-feeding and to prevent the abandonment of the 
child under the pressure of poverty, are also recom- 
mended. 


BOARD OF CONTROL: ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
The Board of Control, with the 4pproval of the Minister 
of Health, has appointed the following to advise the 
Board upon questions arising in connexion with scientific 
and ancillary mental health services: Mr. L. G. Brock 
(chairman), Sir Hubert Bond, M.D., Mr. Robert 
Bruford, Mr. W. E. Lovsey, Dr. T. S. Good, Dr. 
Adeline Roberts, Mr. J. C. Grime, and Professor 
J. Shaw Bolton, M.D., with Mr. P. Barter as secretary. 
The Mental Treatment Act, which came into operation 
on January Ist, confers upon local authorities powers 
to provide for out-patient treatment, and for the after- 
care of mental patients, and, subject to the approval of 
the Board of Control, to undertake or to contribute to 
research in regard to mental illness. The Board has 
appointed the Advisory Committee to assist it in the 
consideration of schemes of research submitted for the 
Board’s approval, and in regard to such questions as the 
organization of social services in connexion with out- 
patient treatment and after-care, on which local autho- 
rities may seek the Board’s guidance. On technical 
questions relating to research the Advisory Committee 
will have the expert advice of members of the Medical 
Research Council’s Committee on Mental Disorders. 


RECOGNITION OF DR. COX’S SERVICES 

The executive committee appointed at Eastbourne on 
July 18th (see British Medical Journal, August Ist, 
p. 199) met on the following day, when the resolutions 
adopted by the general committee were considered in 
detail. It was decided that the appeal for subscriptions 
should be issued in October next, and that an account 
should be opened with the Tavistock Square Branch of 
the Westminster Bank, in the name of the honorary 
treasurer of the fund, Mr. N. Bishop Harman. A sub- 
committee was appointed to choose an artist to paint 
the portrait of Dr. Cox. 
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—— 
THE PATHOLOGICAL MUSEUM AT 
EASTBOURNE 


The Museum Committee is to be congratulated on the 
excellent way in which it arranged the large number 
of exhibits, which consisted of about | eight hundred 
specimens, illustrations, charts, photomicrographs, and 
yray plates. They were grouped as far as possible in 
wctions corresponding to the Sections of the Annual 
Meeting, so that it was easy to find specimens illustrating 
the various papers given. The instructive series in the 
frst room was, lent by the Princess Alice Memorial 
Hospital, Eastbourne, and the East Sussex County 
yental Hospital, Hellingly. Perforation of the arch of 
the aorta by tuberculous ulceration, a brain from a case 
of juvenile general paralysis of the insane, and a portion 
of stomach from a case of suicidal cyanide poisoning, were 
particularly interesting. On the surgical side, the collec- 
ions of specimens, drawings, photomicrographs, fractional 
jest-meal charts, and x-ray photographs illustrating 
various types of carcinoma of the stomach, formed a 
girly complete unit—a graphic commentary on all aspects 
of this disease. On this side, too, there were specimens 
fom the local hospital, among which was a carcinoma of 
the appendix from a girl, 14 years of age. 

The x-ray photographs were especially well displayed. 
and included a series of pyelograms illustrating the excre- 
tion and ureter catheter method, and another the recent 
diagnostic methods in renal affections. A very clear and 
demonstrable collection of ventriculograms, with excellent 
descriptions and reasoned diagnosis, was shown. An 
exhibition of radiograms of the chest in cases of silicosis 
was of general as well as of special interest, since it 
included specimens from patients working in eighteen 
different occupations, varying from asbestos workers to 
pearl cutters, and from gold miners to ganister workers. 
A series of exhibits illustrating physiological changes in 
the sex organs of monkeys was one of the features of the 
obstetric and gynaecological section. The injected trans- 
parencies of the mammary glands of monkeys were 
excellent examples of the advance made in the methods 
of preparing specimens for demonstration. It was a pity 
that more information did not accompany the specimens ; 
for, although it was obvious enough that the mammary 
glands varied in size, there was no note of the size of the 
monkeys from which they were obtained. In this section 
there was also a fine assembly of mounted specimens, 
water-colour drawings, and microscope slides illustrating 
endometrioma of the pelvic organs. Here, too, it was 
refreshing to find that the good old diagnosis of adeno- 
myoma has not been entirely abandoned by all gynae- 
cologists. 

The feature of the pathological collection was a series 
illustrating infarction of the myocardium. Here there 
was an exceptionally good group of skiagrams showing 
the coronary arteries in health and disease, and with 
them a description of the apparatus used for injecting 
these vessels. Similar x-ray photographs of a normal and 
of an arterio-sclerotic kidney demonstrated the wide use 
of this particular methed. Celloidin casts of coronary 
arteries and a series of hearts, and photomicrographs 
showing infarcts of the myocardium and their results, 
excited general interest. Specimens showing necrosed 
tissue, the granulation tissue reaction to this, fibrosis, 
aneurysm formation, and rupture with and _ without 
aneurysm of the myocardium, were also exhibited in this 
collection. In a series of normal and diseased adrenal 
glands were two associated with virilism—in one there 
Was nodular, and in the other diffuse, adrenal hyper- 
plasia: an adrenal melanoma was another rarity in tis 
group. Recent experimental work on cancer was clearly 
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demonstrated in a small exhibit of specimens, photo- 
micrographs, charts, formulae, and graphs. Other excep- 
tional or interesting specimens in this room were a car- 
cinoma of duodenum, a mottled stomach from a case of 
melancholia, and six photomicrographs taken with the 
““ super-microscope.’’ In the public health section, in 
addition to the radiograms of silicosis already referred to, 
there was an exhibit by the National Association for the 
Prevention of Tuberculosis, and a series of photographs 
illustrating the production and distribution of milk from 
non-reacting cows. Aneurysms of cerebral arteries formed 
the bulk of the exhibits in the section of neurology. In 
the oto-rhino-laryngological section were a number of 
dissected specimens of the temporal bone, and one show- 
ing an impacted dental plate in the upper part of the 
oesophagus. Coloured drawings, and antique and modern 
ophthalmological instruments, made up the greater part 
of the ophthalmological section. The dermatological 
section contained numerous photographs of skin con- 
ditions, including varicose ulcers, and illustrations of the 
use of thalium acetate in the treatment of ringworm of 
the scalp. This section was also distinguished by good 
coloured transparencies. Seven groups of x-ray photo- 
graphs showing abnormalities of the upper end of the 
femur in childhood and their effects formed the principal 
exhibit in the section of orthopaedics. Charts and posters 
were shown in sections of hydrology and medical sociology. 
In the past the museums of the majority of medical 
schools have been for the most part uninspiring collec- 
tions of more or less unrelated pickled specimens, 
coloured poorly or not at all, suspended in round jars 
which distorted or exaggerated their outline. Many of 
them were in the hospital museum for no other reason 
than the wish of a clinician to perpetuate his triumph, 
or in a few cases to point the moral of his mistake. 
Recently this state of affairs has been gradually giving 
place to order, arrangement, and more enlightened methods 
of display. It is in this connexion that temporary 
museums such as that at Eastbourne, showing the latest 
methods of colour preservation, mounting, and general 
arrangement, are useful. The inclusion of photomicro- 
graphs, photographs, x-ray photographs, charts, and 
diagrams with the bottled specimens can do much to add 
interest and life to any collection. The casts and the 
x-ray photographs of the coronary arteries, the injection 
of mammary glands, and subsequent clearing and bulk 
staining were all evidence of how a little ingenuity 
can make obscure specimens demonstrable. The speci- 
mens arranged in series, such as those of myocardial in- 
farction, illustrated how clear an idea of a process can 
be obtained from such a sequence. It is perhaps too 
much to hope that museums of the future will contain 
only fully labelled specimens, supported by photomicro- 
graphs, pictures, x-ray plates, and charts ; but a corner 
might be devoted to this kind of collection, even if the 
major part is full of unlabelled pots used as pegs for 
students to guess at and over which teachers and 
examiners can become facetious. If the museum at 
Eastbourne assists in raising the standard of medical 
museums generally it will prove to have been something 
much more than an interesting feature of this year’s 
British Medical Association meeting. 








The fifty-sixth annual report of the Mission to Lepers 
deals with the year 1930, and is entitled ‘‘ A service of 
privilege.”’ In addition to a review of the progress made 
in different parts of the world in the treatment of leprosy 
—in which it is mentioned that the work of the Mission 
now extends to twenty countries, and is being carried on 
at over 100 centres—illustrations are given of various 
lines along which it is hoped to develop further. The 
note of cheerfulness which characterizes the whole report 
would seem to be well justified. 
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SECTION OF MEDICINE 
Thursday, July 23rd 
VARIETIES OF SECONDARY ANAEMIA AND THEIR 
TREATMENT 
At the second meeting of the Section Dr. A. DEANE 
(Eastbourne) was in the chair. 

Dr. L. J. Wirts, in opening the discussion, confined 
himself to a consideration of the clinical entity, chronic 
microcytic anaemia. In an analysis of 183 cases of 
anaemia at Guy’s Hospital 26 per cent. fell into this 
group. This was a condition far more common in women 
than in men, and largely confined to the reproductive 
period, from 20 to 50 years of age. It was characterized 
by a low colour index, a negative van den Bergh reaction, 
with a slight degree of splenomegaly in 30 per cent. of 
the cases. Glossitis was present in 50 per cent., 
koilonychia in 25 per cent., dysphagia in 15 per cent., 
and achlorhydria in 81 per cent. The achlorhydria pre- 
ceded the anaemia, and might be a familial characteristic ; 
it persisted after the cure of the anaemia. The treatment 
was by massive dosage of iron ; Blaud’s pill 30 grains 
a day, or iron and ammonium citrate $0 to 120 grains a 
day, cured practically every case ; the larger the dosage 
the more rapid the cure. Transfusions were to be used 
only in cases of emergency. As regards other methods 
of treatment that had been tried, removal of septic foci 
alone had only been successful in 5 per cent. of cases ; 
liver had been of no value, and hydrochloric acid was 
no good as regards the anaemia, though it benefited the 
general condition. Relapses occurred in 50 per cent. of 
cases two years after treatment ceased. Lack of success 
in treatment was due to too small a dosage, or too short 
a duration of treatment. Dr. Witts gave a warning with 
regard to proprietary medicines ; almost all of those which 
he haa tried contained far too little iron, and were quite 
useless in the treatment of this condition. In giving iron 
by injections very large quantities were necessary, and 
were very painful. 

Professor STANLEY Davipson described a series of cases 
showing the effect of massive dosage of iron in cases of 
secondary anaemia. In addition to its use in the type 
of case referred to by Dr. Witts, he demonstrated its 
value in the preoperative treatment of cases of gastric 
ulcer and malignant disease. In cases where the anaemia 
had been treated before operation the operative risk was 
appreciably less. He also pointed out that the same lines 
could be adopted in quite young children ; he had given 
30 grains of reduced iron daily to children of 1 year and 
less with the most beneficial result. A rise in the reticulo- 
cytes was not to be expected, nor did it occur with iron 
treatment. With regard to simple achlorhydric anaemia, 
he drew attention to the difficulty in diagnosis between 
this condition and splenic anaemia, and emphasized the 
need for the most careful examination of all the systems 
to exclude the presence of organic disease before arriving 
at a definite diagnosis. 

Dr. JANET VAUGHAN gave the following classification of 
the secondary anaemias according to their response to 
various forms of treatment. (1) Those which responded 
to massive iron therapy, which included idiopathic micro- 
cytic anaemia, anaemia secondary to haemorrhage, chronic 
and acute, and simple anaemia of infancy. Dr. Vaughan 
drew special attention to the rapid rise in haemoglobin 
and red cells that occurred in acute anaemia after haemor- 
rhage in gastric and duodenal ulcers when treated with 





== 
massive iron dosage. The treatment gave rise to no ie 
crease of pain or other untoward symptoms. (2) Seconda 
anaemia reacting to large doses of iron and liver. There 
were those due to chronic haemorrhage, starvation, defi. 
cient dietary in children, past sepsis, and carcinoma 
(3) Secondary anaemias responding to vitamin C, of which 
anaemia due to scurvy was the outstanding example. (4 
The anaemias benefited by arsenic—for example, myeloid 
leukaemia. (5) Those benefited by transfusion—for ex. 
ample, aplastic anaemia and erythroblastic anaemia. Pro. 
fessor HENRY Moore (Dublin) gave further support from 
clinical experience to the value of massive iron treatment 
in the type of anaemia described by Dr. Witts. 
drew attention to the association of this type of anaemia 
with diabetes and hyperthyroidism,.and pointed out jy 
this connexion that achlorhydria occurred with undye 
frequency in both these conditions. Dr. AstLey CLARKE 
(Leicester) mentioned the great value of insulin given 
with glucose in the extreme forms of anaemia to tide Over 
a few days of danger. He also recorded a case of per- 
nicious anaemia treated with dramatic success by beef. 
muscle incubated with human gastric juice. Dr. Frewpy 
Moor (Westgate-on-Sea) spoke of the anaemias associated 
with high blood pressure, and asked Dr. Witts for jp. 
formation on the effect of ultra-violet light. In his expe- 
rience this form of treatment, if it was going to be 
successful, always showed its effect after one or two 
treatments. Dr. GEORGE GRAHAM reminded the meeting 
that ferrous salts were much more efficacious than ferric, 
and advised that Blaud’s pill was best given in powder, 
Old pills were frequently passed unchanged in the stools, 
Dr. E. P. Poutton gave further evidence on this point, 
Dr. WATERHOUSE asked for information as to the: blood 
volume in Dr. Witts’s cases. Dr. Hutcutnson (Worthing) 
described the beneficial effect of iron treatment in cases 
of anaemia in varicose ulcer, acute eczema, and _ hyper- 
piesia. In one case, where the blood pressure had been 
consistently in the neighbourhood of 200, after iron treat- 
ment the pressure had come down to 140, and femained 
about that level. Professor Meyer Kasrnowitz (New 
York) spoke particularly of the anaemia associated with 
nephritis. In his experience it was found in acute nephritis 
with hydraemia, and in chronic nephritis with nitrogen 
retention ; in the latter group the anaemia might be 
of the pernicious type, and responded to liver treatment. 
Dr. J. Eason (Edinburgh) mentioned the secondary 
anaemia due to syphilis, and drew attention to the 
frequent association of myxoedema with  microcytic 
anaemia, and asked Dr. Witts whether, in view of the 
frequent association of myxoedema and achlorhydria, the 
hypothyroidism might not possibly be the basal factor. 
Dr. Russe_t emphasized that Blaud’s pills must be fresh. 
Dr. R. A. YounG spoke of the use of copper. He had 
given 1/8 grain of copper in a pint of water daily to 
one patient with success, and thought that injections of 
collosol copper were of some value in the secondary 
anaemias of malignant disease. Dr. Witts replied to 
many of the questions put to him. 


SECTION OF SURGERY 
Thursday, July 23rd 

RECENT DraGNostic METHODS IN RENAL AFFECTIONS 
At a meeting of the Section of Surgery, with the 
President, Mr. Cecit A. Joie, in the chair, Mr. R. Ocrer 
Warp opened the discussion on recent advances in 
diagnostic methods in renal affections, with the paper 
printed in full last week at page 175. 

Dr. E. J. H. Roru emphasized the importance of the 
radiologist as a link in the clinical chain formed by the 
surgeon and the pathologist. He said that radiological 
examination combined with surgical procedures should 
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“ carried out in a special radiological theatre, and that 
special table was also essential. Photographs illustrat- 
: the new table designed for the radiological depart- 
pel of St. Peter’s Hospital were shown. Radiograms 
por be taken in the erect position by means of this 
table, which was a combined radiological and _ urological 
couch. The modifications of technique made necessary 
by ascending and descending pyelography were discussed 
in detail. The contrast shadows cast in these procedures 
were necessarily of a relatively faint density, and 
‘adequate preparation of the patient was imperative. 

Mr. R. J. Wittan (Neweastle) said that intravenous 
pyelography was still in its infancy, and that he had not 
yet full confidence in its use. Renal function tests were 
first carried out in all cases before excretion urography 
was performed. The speaker had not obtained such good 
results with abrodil as with uroselectan, but thought that 
possibly he had not had photographs taken soon enough 
after injection. He had never seen any ill effects from 
pyelography or urography—-only occasional flushings in 
patients after the use of uroselectan. He then showed a 
series of eight completed cases which had been investigated 
poth by uroselectan pyelography and by excretion uro- 
graphy, and which had been followed by operation. 
They included hydronephrosis, new growth of the kidney, 
congenital cystic kidney, and tuberculous kidney. The 
usefulness of excretion urography was ably illustrated 
by these cases. In conclusion, he said that excretion 
urography was very useful in cases where urethral 
catheters could not be passed. Mr. KENNETH HERITAGE 
said that while they had not yet reached the ultimate 
in the employment of excretion urography, from its use 
had crystallized out several conditions where it is of 
paramount value. In renal tuberculosis, hydronephrosis, 
and ureteric obstruction this was the case. Previous 
speakers had shown a very excellent and instructive series 
of urograms well illustrating positive findings. He would 
like to mention the importance of recognizing and assess- 
ing negative findings. It had frequently been said that 
anormal kidney might on occasion inexplicably fail to 
give any excretion shadow on a series of radiograms. To 
explain this it had been suggested that the kidneys might 
work alternately. Other more bizarre explanations had 
been put forward. If, however, it was a fact that a 
normal kidney might give no shadow, then, as Professor 
von Lichtenberg had said, the very foundations of excre- 
tion pyelography were shaken. But this was not so. In 
his experience, in every case in which no shadow had 
been seen, there had been ample explanation of this fact 
later, and one had often wondered at the tenacity with 
which a diseased kidney continued to secrete the drug. 
This was no doubt due to glomerular activity. Faulty 
preparation and technique might explain many apparent 
negative results. He regarded preliminary fluid restriction 
as important, and always took an early film five minutes 
after the injection, under light abdominal compression 
with the Potter-Bucky belt. The value of excretion 
urography in renal tuberculosis was well instanced by 
several cases. Mr. J. F. Dosson said that at first he was 
disappointed at the absence of clearness in the outline 
of the shadow produced -by uroselectan, but later appre- 
ciated the extreme value of this method. Excretion uro- 
graphy did not supplant infiltration pyelography, but was 
avery useful ally. He did not think that this new 
method was so certain in the diagnosis of malignant 
disease as the older method of procuring photographs of 
the renal pelvic outline. Excretion urography was of 
great value in tuberculous disease of the kidney, especially 
in bilateral cases. He was of the opinion that it was 
dangerous to perform bilateral simultaneous ascending 
pyelography in cases of tuberculosis. In the future he 


believed that intravenous urography would be practised 
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as a routine, in the same way as a complete *-ray 
investigation. Dr. PuHiLtips quoted a case of hydro- 
nephrosis situated in the female pelvis, which was dia- 
gnosed by means of excretion urography. Mr.. A. H. 
BurGEss said -he thought that ascending and descending 
pyelography were better terms than those used by the 
previous speakers. He agreed with Mr. Dobson that 


bilateral pyelography by instrumentation was very 
dangerous in cases of tuberculous disease, in which 
descending pyelography was much safer. The main 


advantage of the excretion method was that the shadows 
seen were the result of the kidneys working under their 
usual physiological conditions, and that their true physio- 
logical function was thereby estimated. Mr. VauGHAN 
Hupson referred to a case of Dietl’s crisis investigated 
by this method. No shadow was seen immediately after 
an attack, but was only obtained by injecting another 
dose of uroselectan some time later. 

The PRESIDENT said that the position of descending 
pyelography was assured as a means of investigation. 
He thought that the excretion method would be of great 
service in controlling the results of operation such as 
nephropexy, etc. 

Mr. OGIER Warp, in reply, said that healthy kidneys 


“usually showed a shadow, but that there was a risk of 


missing it, since the shadow was only faint. This was 
very easy to do, especially in fat people, in cases badly 
prepared, and when the photograph was taken too late. 
He considered that the term “‘ excretion urography ’’ was 
the best term to use for this method. 


SECTION OF OBSTETRICS AND GYNAECOLOGY 
Thursday, July 23rd 
MENORRHAGIA NOT DUE TO UTERINE DISEASE 

The subject chosen for consideration by the Section at 
the second session was the causation and treatment of 
menorrhagias not due to uterine disease. The discussion 
was opened by Dr. A. S. PARKES with a paper on the 
physiological aspects of menstruation. Dr. Parkes took 
up the standpoint of the experimental physiologist, and 
in an endeavour to homologize the menstrual cycle of the 
primates with the oestrous cycle of the lower mammals 
first considered certain of the fundamental processes in- 
volved in the latter. He said that all Old World monkeys 
appeared to menstruate, and to have a cycle essentially 
comparable with that occurring in the human. It was 
necessary to suppose that whereas the pre-menstrual 
development of the uterus was dependent upon the 
presence of the corpus luteum, the actual factor causing 
necrosis and breakdown of the epithelium was not set 
in action by the atrophy of the corpus luteum, though 
operating at the same time, and that it was independent 
of any morphological ovarian cycle. Evidence had lately 
become available as to the site of origin of the substance 
concerned, which was probably hypophyseal. From the 
point of view of the factors concerned in menorrhagia 
unaccompanied by uterine disease it was evident that the 
necrosis factor was ‘of prime importance. In cases of 
menorrhagia the morphological cycle in the ovary might 
be abnormal, or even entirely suppressed, and a condition 
might be found analogous with that in the non-ovulating 
monkey, except that the period of destruction of the endo- 
metrium was prolonged indefinitely. This appeared to 
point to the possibility that the factor causing necrosis 
lost its normal cyclic activity, and functioned persistently. 
If such an explanation could be substantiated an impor- 
tant basis would have been found for the experimental 
attack upon the problems of menorrhagia. 

Dr. J. YounG (Edinburgh) followed with a paper in 
which the pathology, clinical features, and treatment were 
discussed. Briefly, he concluded that except after a recent 
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puerperal. infection or gonorrhoea, inflammation of the 
endometrium or myometrium was a rare cause.of irregular 
or excessive uterine bleeding. There was evidence that 
in a large majority of such cases the uterine pathology 
—the endometrial proliferation and congestion, and the 
myo-hyperplasia—and the symptoms were dependent 
upon aberration of ovarian function. The most common 
recognizable causes of this aberration were childbirth 
and general organic disease. The speaker considered that 
ihe terms ‘‘ chronic endometritis, chronic metritis,’’ 
‘‘ fibrosis uteri,’’ and ‘‘ subinvolution,’’ applied to the 
pathology found in irregular and excessive uterine bleed- 
ing, were quite inappropriate. The diagnosis in such cases 
rested upon an absence of a gross pathology—-tumourts, 
placental remains, tubo-ovarian inflammatory masses, etc. 
—and the appearances found in the endometrium after 
curettage. The treatment consisted of curettage, ovarian 
therapy, or, in intractable cases, the use of sterilizing doses 





” ae 


“é 


of radium or x rays. 

Professor Frirz LaguerR (Frankfort) spoke on the in- 
fluence of hormones upon menorrhagia. The ovaries and 
the pituitary glands exercised particular action upon the 
female generative organs. The hormone was present in 
large quantities in the urine of pregnant women. It was 
not absolutely necessary to use a crystalline preparation. 
Standardization by animal tests should be carried out. A 
certain number of were benefited by ovarian 
hormone, but cases remained in which no effect was 
observed. The therapeutic value of corpus luteum hormone 
was very little known. In the speaker’s opinion its 
function could very often be taken over by the hormone 
of the anterior pituitary. The presence of this hor- 
mone could also be demonstrated in the urine of 
pregnant women, and this could be used as a means of 
diagnosis of early pregnancy. The watery solution of 
anterior pituitary was not very stable, being very sus- 
ceptible to high temperatures. For therapeutic uses small 
doses stimulated, while large doses inhibited, ovarian 
activity. Combined treatment by ovarian and hypo- 
physeal hormones should theoretically make it possible to 
control the action of the ovary. 

Dr. H. GarpINER-HILL, speaking as a physician, referred 
to the relation of menorrhagia to general medicine. The 
cases presenting no obvious pathological lesions were 
usually related either to circulatory disturbances, the 
haemorrhagic diathesis, or to disturbances of the endocrine 


Cases 


system. Hypertension was a not uncommon cause of 
bleeding. In the second type of case there was generally 


a history of epistaxis, or bleeding from the intestines, 
and so on. This was associated with a diminished number 
of blood platelets. In the endocrine type precocious 
development was frequently found, and skeletal abnor- 
malities were present. This favoured the view that the 
ovarian secretions were abnormal. As regards the thyroid, 
if myxoedema developed before the climacteric—a rare 
occurrence—instead of amenorrhoea, menorrhagia was very 
commonly met with. In his own experience, on the other 
hand, hyperthyroidism was also more generally associated 


with amenorrhoea. Pituitary abnormalities were also 
associated with amenorrhoea. 
Mr. J. Sr. GeorGe Wiison (Liverpool) outlined the 


treatment of polymenorrhoea. The simplest method was 
curettage ; a high proportion of cases were cured by this 
measure Another form of treatment was by re- 
section of the ovaries, or excision of the obvious cystic 
portions of them. Hysterectomy nowadays he thought 
was generally unnecessary. He advocated the vaginal 
route if hysterectomy had to be performed. As _ prolapse 
was often present as well, this rendered the operation 
comparatively easy. The treatment he employed now was 
curettage, followed by the introduction of radium. The 
dosage of radium employed was of importance ; he usually 


alone. 
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used 2,500 mg. hours in multiparous patients. He had 
found deep x-ray therapy very satisfactory with old multi. 
parae. The treatment of younger women was Not 9 
simple, since castration was not aimed at. There Was one 
drawback—with frequent applications, patients were in- 
clined to get dissatisfied, and to cease attending. 

Dr. ZUCKERMAN discussed the oestrous cycle ia monkeys 
Two theories had been advanced to explain the cause of 
menstruation: one that some influence had been removed 
the other that some exciting cause was responsible 
Hartman had found that injections of anterior pituitary 
lobe invariably caused bleeding so long as the ovaries were 
present. Bleeding occurred some little time after the 
injections had been stopped ; this suggested that the 
bleeding might be due to removal of this substance. Dr 
W. Lanemurr Warr recalled his experiences when working 
under Kelly and Bland-Sutton, and in Vienna and Dublin, 
The treatment of these cases with deep x-ray therapy was 
comparatively simple. The complete ovarian dose was 
35 per cent. of the dose which would cause erythema 
of the skin. In his cases of temporary sterilization the 
sarliest return of function was in three months, the longest 
was in three years. In women over 40 the full dose 
could generally be given. As a general rule, there was 
one period after treatment, generally a severe one. Severe’ 
menopausal symptoms did not usually occur. X-ray 
treatment of the pituitary had been followed by marked 
improvement in the symptoms ; when indicated, it was 
safe, and gave good results. Dr. MARTINDALE made a 
plea for the use of x-ray therapy in non-malignant cases, 
She had used it since 1914, and was, as far as this country 
was concerned, a pioneer. Now that the technique was 
so greatly improved she thought that the method should 
be more generally employed. The patients felt so well 
afterwards. She did not see much advantage in radium, 
except that it was practically fool-proof. The after-results 
of radium were not yet well known. Dr. Dawson (Otago) 
had thought until this discussion that the anterior pitui- 
tary hormone could act only in the presence of the ovaries. 
That theory was apparently now blown sky high. Mr. 
EarRDLEY HoLLtanp thought that the discovery of the 
connexion between the pituitery and the sex functions 
ras aS romantic as the discovery of insulin. As gynaeco- 
logists they must be physicians as well. Blood counts, 
platelet counts, and coagulation times should all be 
estimated in cases like these. He would like to have a 
clear explanation of the influence of the thyroid gland 
on menstruation. He felt doubtful whether a very high 
blood pressure in itself could cause menorrhagia. As 
regards the relative merits of radium and yw rays, he 
confessed that his own faith in radium was somewhat 
shaken. With x rays temporary sterilization could be 
procured ; with radium such effects were very uncertain. 
The advantage of radium to the gynaecologists was that 
they were able to carry out the treatment themselves. 
Mr. Eric Stacty (Sheffield) said that no one had yet 
suggested what activated the anterior lobe of the pituitary. 
He had noticed that many of these cases had ovaries 
which were over-folliculized. So far, they had arrived 
at no satisfactory method of hormonic treatment of 
menorrhagia. Dr. PAYNE wanted to know whether the 
early diagnosis of pregnancy could certainly be made by 
finding the presence of hormones in the urine. Professor 
LAQuER replied that. a positive decision could be made 
in almost all cases of early pregnancy as early as fourteen 
days. Certain pathological conditions gave a_ positive 
finding, but these were very rare. Dr. Parkes thought 
that it would probably be found that anterior pituitary 
preparations acted upon the accessory sexual organs quite 
apart from any action on the ovaries themselves. Dr. 
YounG (Edinburgh) thought that the day of extirpation 
of pelvic organs for this type of case had gone by.  Preg- 
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nancy diagnosis tests were now carried out in various 
laboratories in this country. In 98 per cent. of cases the 
result of the test was correct. 





SECTION OF DISEASES OF CHILDREN 
Thursday, July 23rd 
Work OF A CHILD GUIDANCE CLINIC 
‘In his opening paper on this subject Dr. BERNARD Hart 
explained that the child guidance clinic had come into 
peing to deal with a fairly well-marked group of patients 
known to every practitioner, and commonly called 
“ dificult’? or ‘‘ problem ”’ children. The list of dis- 
turbances from which such children suffered had long been 
recognized, but their effective treatment presented many 
difficulties. Of recent years there had been a change 
in the method of approach, which the speaker described 
as a progression from an ethical to a physical conception, 
and thence to one predominantly psychological and 
piological. Only when all the complicated factors in- 
volved in the child’s condition had been thoroughly 
investigated and appraised could appropriate treatment 
be instituted. It was important to begin with a concep- 
tion of the child as a psycho-physical organism reacting to 
an environment composed of material, mental, and social 
constituents, any of which could be at fault ; the pre- 
liminary investigation must concern itself with all these 
things. After this there must be some adequate machinery 
for securing a modification of environmental conditions 
where necessary. The requirements of this machinery, 
said Dr. Hart, could obviously not be met under the 
usual conditions in a hospital out-patient department ; 
and in sketching the development of the idea of the child 
guidance clinic he referred to the pioneer work carried 
out in America, and extended to this country through 
the generosity of the Commonwealth Fund. The essential 
feature of such a clinic consisted in the employment of a 
team of three persons, a psychiatrist, a psychologist, and 
a social worker. The psychiatrist was the head of the 
organization, and in addition to the investigation of the 
child’s mental state he should also be responsible for a 
general physical examination, paying particular attention 
to the metabolic disturbances so frequent in difficult 
children. ‘The psychologist had to investigate the child’s 
intellectual equipment, while the social worker obtained 
full information with regard to the environmental con- 
ditions and past history of the child. In discussing the 
general objects of the child guidance clinic Dr. Hart 
spoke of the prevention of delinquency and the close asso- 
ciation between the clinic and the children’s courts. A 
further prophylactic function of the clinic was concerned 
with the psycho-neuroses, and possibly also with actual 
psychoses which it was hoped might be prevented in later 
life by adequate attention to the child. Dealing finally 
with certain criticisms Dr. Hart admitted the disadvan- 
tages of the team approach, but thought that these were 
clearly outweighed by the advantages. The costliness of 
the scheme was formidable ; but an important function 
of the clinic was training of the workers to carry on the 
ideas underlying the work to the schools, juvenile courts, 
etc. ; this must be set against the cost of an individual 
case. He pleaded, in conclusion, for a catholic point 
of view, so that each case could be considered from the 


widest possible angle and not treated along the narrow. 


lines of any one school of thought. 

Dr. W. Mooptr described in more detail the actual 
working of a child guidance clinic. Despite the descrip- 
tion of the team employed, he said, the clinic was not 
so complex as it sounded. It was possible in many cases 


to give direct advice to parents on the first visit and so 
clear up the child’s troubles, or it might be necessary 
in slightly more difficult cases to enlist the help of the 
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educational psychologist, who was a very valuable -help 
to the clinic, since 20 per cent. of all patients had some 
difficulty in learning as a basis of their -trouble. In 
another group of cases something further was required, 
and the parent or child had to be seen more than once ; 
while with a residue of about one-third of all the cases 
handled the full services of the clinic were called upon. 
Dr. Moodie likened the psychologist and the social worker 
to the laboratory and the x-ray department of the 
crdinary hospital out-patient department. The psycho- 
logist had to apply the intelligence tests in a highly skilled 
manner, while the social worker was of inestimable value 
in effecting changes in the environmental factors so often 
behind the child’s disorders of conduct. He thought the 
child guidance movement went further than individual 
methods could ever go, but it was a mistake to suppose 
that the clinic merely made things easy for the child. 

Dr. Noet Burke, dealing with the methods used in a 
clinic, emphasized the necessity of impartiality between 
the various schools of psychological theory and between 
the mental and physical views on the causation of problem 
children. He described the methods developed in the 
child guidance clinic of the Jewish Health Organization’ 
since 1927, and showed how each member of the team 
attempted to get as wide a view of the case as possible. 
He gave a brief analysis of the results of the first 200 
cases, in which three-quarters were benefited in a varying 
degree and only nineteen could be called failures. He 
pointed out that clinics were expensive to run, but justi- 
fied the high cost on the grounds that the community 
would gain in the long run and the next generation 
would grow up with a better idea of parenthood. Dr. 
G. M. Bruetr (Guildford) asked what practitioners were 
to do when there was no guidance clinic within easy 
reach, and whether there was any literature available for 
mothers who could not get to one of the clinics. Dr. 
J. Hutson (Barbados) asked if the psychologist at a child 
guidance clinic was a medical practitioner. 

The Presipent (Dr. H. C. Cameron) said he had first 
observed many years ago how many cases of functional 
nervous disorder in childhood masqueraded as physical 
defects, and that the mother was responsible for this in 
the vast majority of cases. He also mentioned how much 
fatigue one saw in a maladjusted child, which was closely 
linked to the metabolic side of the question. He was 
not a great believer in propaganda by means of 
pamphlets. Dr. D. Naparro referred to the relation 
between congenital syphilis of the nervous system and the 
delinquent child. 


CoNTROL OF INFECTIONS 

Dr. D. NaBARRo opened the discussion with a paper by 
himself and Dr. A. G. SicNy on the prevention and 
control of measles, scarlet fever, and diphtheria in institu- 
tions and the home. Dealing first with diphtheria, the 
speaker outlined the present-day knowledge of the Schick 
test, pointing out that the ‘‘ diphtheria period ’’ of 
greatest susceptibility lay between 6 months and 5 years 
of age. He then described various methods of active im- 
munization, recommending a_ toxoid-antitoxin mixture 
(‘‘ T.A.M.’’) as the safest. For the prevention of 
diphtheria in institutions he urged that all patients 
admitted should be swabbed for the possible presence 
of dipktheria bacilli ; all sore throats or nasal discharges 
occurring in hospital should also be swabbed. Everyone 
in contact with a patient with a positive swab should 
be Schick-tested and the Schick-positive cases passively 
immunized with concentrated antitoxin. Dr. Nabarro 
especially suggested that all permanent staff should be 
immunized on admission. Dealing next with scarlet fever 
he described the Dick test, pointing out that in an early 
case it did not give much help in diagnosis. In an 
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epidemic, passive immunization with concentrated serum 
was of great value, and active immunity was also a useful 
method to apply to the permanent staff. In cases ot 
operation on the nose and throat it was a good plan to 
Dick test the patient beforehand and to give a prophy- 
lactic dose of serum to those who reacted positively. 
With regard to measles Dr. Nabarro mentioned the diffi- 
culties of obtaining human convalescent serum, and 
pointed out that recently good results had been reported 
by using the blood of any adult who had previously 
had measles. The serum might prevent an attack of 
measles altogether, or the attack might be attenuated. 
He recommended a dose of 5 to 7 c.cm. of serum according 
to age, and reported that out of 625 cases injected with 
serum where he had observed the results 98.1 per cent. 
were protected, and only one severe attack of measles 
occurred in this group. 

Dr. R. MassinGHAM outlined a few of the 
which could be used in the control of infectious diseases, 
in addition to those made possible by the modern dis- 
coveries of the Schick and Dick tests. He emphasized 
how convalescent serum had revolutionized the outlook 
on measles, stressing the complete harmlessness of its use. 
Not only were patients protected against what might be 
a fatal disease, but in. institutions the tedium and worry 
of quarantine was removed. The production of the 
attenuated attack was probably what should be aimed 
at. He found patients very willing to give blood for this 
purpose, and 500 c.cm. could be easily and safely taken. 
With regard to the spread of diphtheria and scarlet fever 
Dr. Massingham stressed the part played by the sick nurse 
who remained on duty too long before reporting sick, 
under a quite mistaken idea of what her moral code should 
be. Bed isolation, with a scrupulous use of separate 
utensils, instruments, gowns, etc., was a most important 
measure in institutions, and sterilization by means of 
steam was of great value. It was also important to see 
that toys, pencils, etc., did not get passed from child to 
child in schools. He thought that a rather stronger dose 
was needed in the Schick test for workers in institutions, 
and preferred the T.A.F. preparation for immunization 
against diphtheria. 

Dr. A. I. Stmey (Exeter) spoke particularly of the 
prevention of the infectious fevers in schools. He had 
found diphtheria and scarlet fever comparatively rare in 
a big public school, and did not consider routine skin 
testing and immunization advisable unless an epidemic 
broke out. He had found concentrated scarlet fever anti- 
toxic serum very valuable, not only for that fever, but also 
for septic conditions ; both for this and for diphtheria 
routine swabbing was of great help. With regard to 
measles Dr. Simey thought that this should be “‘ got 
over ’’ before the public school age, either by some 
scientific measure or by some more primitive method 
of allowing children to catch it from a known case 
and have the disease under proper supervision. He 
emphasized the importance of a pure milk supply in 
preventing the infectious fevers, and in conclusion said 
that he thought much could be done by scientific dietetics 
towards building up a satisfactory resistance to disease 
in childhood. Dr. K. TALLERMANN asked if there 
any scientific evidence to support the often quoted 
opinion that immunity to diphtheria in infants was con- 
veyed through the mother’s milk. Dr. J. D’Ewarr 
(Manchester) spoke of the difficulty of the nasal carrier 
of diphtheria, and mentioned that he had recently had 
success with the 4#-ray treatment of such He 
doubted if immunization of all entrants to hospital against 
scarlet fever was worth while, in view of the mild nature 
of the disease. He had noticed that the surgical patients 
developing puzzling erythematous rashes after operation 
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were nearly always those admitted immediately prior 
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to the operation ; perhaps other children became immune 
after a short stay in the general wards. He had used 
simple parental blood in the prophylaxis of measles with 
great success. Dr. Tertius CLARKE pointed out. that 
there were no cases of scarlet fever in Malaya >; and yet 
the infant population was largely Dick-positive, and 
slowly became Dick-negative, just as it did in countries 
where scarlet fever was rife. : 


—— 


—_= 


SECTION OF PATHOLOGY AND BIOCHEMISTRY 

Thursday, July 23rd 
UNDULANT FEVER CONVEYED BY MILK 
Sir WELDON DALRYMPLE-CHAMPNEYS, opening the dis. 
cussion, said that systematic examination of milk supplies 
in Great Britain, if possible by guinea-pig inoculation, 
were badly needed. But if, as could hardly be doubted 
these revealed that a considerable proportion of un: 
pasteurized milks contained Br. abortus, what was the 
explanation of the small number of human cases of un- 
dulant fever far discovered? Thirty-four definite 
cases of endemic origin in England and Wales and five jn 
Scotland were known to him. In Rhodesia, where con. 
tagious abortion was not so rife as in this island, Bevan 
reported more than two hundred human cases, and jn 
the United States 1,305 cases were reported during 1929. 
The speaker predicted that further investigations would 
show that undulant fever was much commoner with us 
than would appear at present, a large proportion of the 
infections being so slight that the patients never called 
in a doctor. It should not on this account be taken 
lightly, for undulant fever was a disease full of un- 
expected tricks, with an epidemiology still shrouded in 
mystery. 


So 


Dr. A. G. SHERA (Eastbourne) gave an account of four 
cases of undulant fever. The first patient was a youth of 
16 years admitted to hospital, the second a member of the 
visiting surgical staff, the third a boy in one of the schools, 
and the fourth a former house-surgeon. The _ visiting 
surgeon had not been in actual attendance on the first 
case, but had attended the school in which the third 
case had occurred. The house-surgeon was engaged to 
be married to the sister in charge of the ward in which 
the first case had been nursed. The last two patients 
became ill simultaneously, but direct contact between 
them all had not been definitely established. The source 
of the infection had not been traced. There had _ been, 
however, an outbreak of contagious abortion within a few 
miles of the farm where the first patient lived. Blood 
cultures in cases one, two, and four, had failed to demon- 
strate the organisms. The maximum agglutinations were 
1 in 5,000, 1 in 2,500, and in two 1 in 250. The titres, 
the speaker thought, ran parallel with the severity of the 
cases, and a drop was a good prognostic sign. ; 

Dr. A. V. NeaLe (Birmingham), in a paper on infantile 
diarrhoea, said that the rapid depletion of tissue fluids 
and loss of the normal intestinal secretions was a serious 
matter to the infant. Ketosis, together with disturbance 
in the acid-bas: equilibrium, was soon effected, and a 
variable degree of acidaemia or alkalaemia occurred. The 
delicate protective mechanisms in the bowel were quickly 
removed, and, by absorption, highly toxic products might 
enter the body. Renal, hepatic, and myocardial functions 
were often seriously disturbed by the dehvdration and in- 
toxication, and failure of the functions of these organs 
might directly determine a fatal issue. Three clinical 
varieties might be described. The first was acute ileo- 
colitis of sudden onset, with diarrhoea, mucus and blood 
usually, and clinical evidence of abdominal pain and 
tenesmus. The disease was due to local infection of the 
bowel and absorption of powerful bacillary toxins into 
the circulation. The second or fermentative diarrhoea 
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associated with acidic, gaseous, frothy, highly irri- 
ag offensive stools causing excoriation of the skin. 
ating, ‘on was sometimes extreme, and the infant 
ap this, combined with starvation and physical 
Ptont It might arise from irregular feeding or over- 
poo with carbohydrates and fats. The third was acute 
§ : er intoxication in which there was severe diarrhoea 
th watery stools, vomiting, general collapse, ease enter 
anperature, rapid feeble sand scanty ert pinged 
in, pallor, and sighing respiration. Many of t re 
aracters of this illness suggested acute anaphylactic 
rock, and in great probability the cause was of this 
ature. AS a rule little morbid anatomical changes 
ald be seen in the bowel in any of these groups. In 
eatment first-class nursing was essential ; the introduction 
F fuids to replace the excessive loss and the problem of 
xding were the next concern. Blood transfusion was 
en invaluable. 

Professor J. W. BrGcer (Dublin) said that they were 
jorant of much concerning the relation of Br. abortus 
» man, but there were some points about which they 
we certain. Epizootic abortion was common in cows ; 
y abortus was common in cow’s milk, and might occa- 
‘nally cause undulant fever in man. He could not 
wee with Sir Weldon that failure to diagnose the disease 
as responsible for the comparative rarity of undulani 
wer in the British Isles ; on the contrary, he believed 
hat critical examination would throw doubt on_ the 
slidity of the diagnosis in many cases. He based this 
‘ew on the fact that the diagnosis of the majority of 
bes was Made dependent on the agglutination reaction, 
hich he regarded as a very uncertain foundation on 
hich to erect a diagnosis. If they accepted any mild 
ver and a positive agglutination as diagnostic of undulant 
ver they would undoubtedly have many cases, but 
bofessor Bigger did not regard this as legitimate. For 
agnosis the isolation of Br. abortus was the ideal, and 
biling this only a typical clinical condition, together with 
high agglutination, should be accepted. The agglutina- 
fon titre of serums (submitted for the Wassermann test) 
minst Br. abortus had been tested in two series. One 
ys carried out by himself at a temperature of 54° C., 
ud the other by Dr. A. H. Thompson at 37°C. In both 
ies they found a much higher proportion of positive 
sults than those observed in other countries. Professor 
igger had obtained 20 per cent. positive at 1 in 20, 
md Dr. Thompson 32 per cent. at 1 in 25. In one 
ividual Dr. Thompson observed a rise in titre from 
in 25 to 1 in 1,000, and a fall to 1 in 125 during a 
fiod when the patient was under constant medical 
bervation, and yet exhibited no evidence of undulant 
er. The speaker believed that the organism could 
ade without infecting, and so give rise to the appear- 
we of agglutinins ; but these cases or those with only 
mild fever should have some other name. They should 
it be called undulant fever. 
Major L. P. PuGu said that he had had a case of 
ection in a man caused as the result of using live 
cines in a herd of cows. The organisms in _ this 
icular case appeared to be more virulent than usual, 
he a number of the animals became ill following in- 
ion. The Ministry of Agriculture’s policy of using live 
ccines was, he felt sure, the right one on the score of 
B success in treating heavily infected herds, and par- 
ularly because it diminished the tendency to complica- 
ms such as endometritis, salpingitis, and sterility. He 
ks interested in Dr. Neale’s description of ileo-colitis in 
ants, hecause it had its counterpart in young calves ; 
would be worth considering whether there might be 
direct transference from calves to infants. The investi- 
tion of these diseases called for a closer collaboration 
ween the medical and the veterinary professions. Mr. 
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E. M. Perry said in his experience Mr. Rabagliati’s 
estimate that 50 per cent. of the herds in this country 
were infected with Br. abortus was not an overestimate. 
He further pointed out that of infected herds from 30 to 
90 per cent. of the individuals might be affected. This 
being so it was difficult to believe that ordinary strains 
of this organism were pathogenic to man. The usual 
method of entry of the disease into a herd was the intro- 
duction of a fresh beast which might slip her calf, or even 
carry it the full time and thus be a source of unsuspected 
infection. One or two abortions might occur during the 
first year, the number increasing during the second and 
third years, after which there was a dropping off until the 
herd became immune. The disease itself was a specific 
catarrhal metritis, and infection in the majority of cases 
resulted from the ingestion of contaminated foodstuffs. 


MILK-BORNE STREPTOCOCCAL INFECTIONS 

Lieut.-Colonel E. Witkinson, I.MLS. (ret.), said he 
would deal only with scarlet fever and sore throat, 
quoting an epidemic of each. In the scarlet fever out- 
break sixty-six persons were attacked in ten days, forty- 
four of them being attacked on the fourth and fifth days 
of the outbreak. At the same time about one hundred 
people were reported to be suffering from sore throat. 
All these persons were consumers of either milk or cream 
from an old-established firm of good reputation, and its 
premises, which included a milkshop, were clean. Haemo- 
lytic streptococci of scarlatinal Type II were obtained 
from the throats of some of the patients and from the 
dairyman’s son, who, in the early stages of the outbreak, 
suffered from a ‘‘ rough throat ’’ and later desquamated. 
In the sore throat outbreak members of over one thousand 
families were affected, and sixty-five deaths occurred. 
The primary illness was in most cases follicular tonsillitis 
(often severe) which was in many instances accompanied 
or followed by complications, mostly of a septic character. 
All the patients were consumers of milk from a particular 
dairy, which was exceptionally well equipped with modern 
appliances, its milk being obtained from a number of 
local farms. Samples of milk from each farm were taken, 
and one of them was found to contain abundant strepto- 
cocci ; when the use of this milk was stopped the epidemic 
ceased. The farm supplying this milk proved to be a 
model of its kind; some of the cows, however, had been 
suffering from inflammatory conditions of the udders. 
Cultures from the milk failed to establish a definite con- 
nexion between the cows and the streptococci causing the 
throat infections. Some of the cows had been removed 
from the farm and could not be examined, so that 
positive proof was not established. In spite of this it 
seemed likely that when the milk from this farm—alone 
of the many supplying the dairy—was siopped and the 
outbreak ceased, the infection of the milk was secondary 
to infection of cows. : 

Dr. R. A. GriecG (Lewes) observed that the second of 
the two outbreaks described by Colonel Wilkinson was of 
such magnitude as to call for special preventive measures. 
Medical practitioners could assist in tracing milk-borne 
infection if they ascertained and stated the source of 
milk supply when submitting throat swabs to municipal 
authorities. Representations had been made to the 
Ministry of Health to make compulsory the notification 
of sore throat and diarrhoea among persons employed 
in handling milk. Dairy farmers should be asked to- post 
notices in their cowsheds asking employees to report if 
they or any of their families suffered from sore throat 
or other illness. The agriculture committees of the county 
councils should not be content to leave the inspections of 
the farms, dairies, and cows to the already overworked 
sanitary inspector, but should provide experts to assist 
him in this important part of his duties. Dr. E. N. 
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Davey said that he had seen two cases of undulant fever, 
and although unable to grow the organism he considered 
that an agglutination titre of over 1 in 125, an undulant 
fever chart, and leucopenia with relative lymphocytosis, 
provided sufficient data upon which to make a diagnosis. 
In three years’ routine agglutination reaction of all serums 
submitted as possibly typhoid only 3 per cent. showed 
any reaction with Br. abortus. In a carefully guarded 
herd an outbreak had cccurred apparently as a result of 
introducing a new bull, as the first three cows served by 
him aborted, although there had been no previous abortions 
in the herd for the past eight years. Dr. M. Matzers 
remarked that in infantile diarrhoea he found otitis media 
in 40 per cent. of post-mortems. He asked if the ears 
of all infants suffering from this condition should be 
drained. The administration of sodium chloride in these 
cases was not without risk, for it might displace the 
bicarbonate from the blood into the urine and increase 
the acidosis. Dr. H. W. C. Vines said that as a result 
of this discussion it would appear to the general public 
that another nail had been heavily hammered into the 
coffin of fresh milk as a food, for it was becoming in- 
creasingly evident that this fluid was merely a suspension 
of more or less pathogenic organisms. .He felt that it 
was becoming a matter of real urgency that the public 
should be given clear guidance whereby diseases such as 
those discussed might be avoided. 

Sir W. DaLtRyMPLE-CHAMPNEYS said, in reply, that he 
could not agree with Professor Bigger that any distinction 
could be drawn between invasion and infection. The 
agglutination test appeared to him, from the many 
hundreds of papers he had read, to be a reliable diagnostic 
method. 


SECTION OF PUBLIC HEALTH (INCLUDING TUBER- 
CULOSIS AND OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES) 
Thursday, July 23rd 
Pusitic HEALTH PROBLEMS OF AIR TRAVEL 
Sir GEORGE BUCHANAN, President of the Section, took the 
chair at the second session. He referred briefly to the 
importance of the subjects to be discussed, and mentioned 
that the Ministry of Health was taking an active interest 
in the hygienic problems which were developing as a result 

of increasing travel by air. 

Dr. A. Massey (Coventry) outlined the novel public 
health contingencies introduced by aerial navigation, 
pointing out that journeys from distant infected countries 
could now be accomplished within the incubation periods 
of the major infective diseases. It would be necessary, 
therefore, for the health department of the passenger’s 
ultimate destination to arrange for him to be kept under 
observation until the incubation period for such diseases 
as plague, cholera, small-pox, or typhus fever was over. 
The danger of introducing the mosquito hosts of yellow 
fever was small, but special precautions would have to 
be taken at air-ports in yellow fever zones to ensure that 
departing aircraft were mosquito-free. The holds of air- 
ships would also have to be safeguarded from rats. The 
release of refuse from aircraft crossing land might originate 
disease if, for example, excreta were deposited in water 
courses. Stringent rules in respect of such releasing would 
be necessary. A conservancy system of excreta disposal 
would have to be installed on long-distance machines. 
Aerial navigation would make each centre of population 
a possible port. The problems associated with these 
developments were receiving careful consideration by the 
Office International d’Hygiéne Publique and the Inter- 
national Air Navigation Commission ; it was likely that 
a convention for the sanitary control of aircraft would 
soon be available for the contracting nations. Dr. Massey 
thought that, in the future, sanitary air-ports would com- 
pare in importance, from the public health point of view, 
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with seaports. He showed plans outlining the syste. , 
water supply and sanitary provision on board the aial and 
R100 and the late R101; these had been soul 
supplied by the Director of Airship Development i. 
ton. Thanks to the steps being taken, there a er 
danger of any risk to the public health consequen imp 
aerial navigation. * 
Sir Georce Bucuanan said that progress had been pf ‘ 
towards a general agreement on sanitary contro] yl 
Massey’s clear statement of the position had bees 
helpful. The degree of control to be exercised at § ally 
various air-ports would differ, but the previous ‘ 
of seaport regulations had taught them not to in, He 
too hurriedly panic restrictions, which would later be, ot 
both inconvenient and unnecessary. Instances were : 
to illustrate the way in which such limitations had ale 
hampered air travel. It was necessary to think ont § F 
matter in advance. Influenza, encephalitis, and such j 
fections with short incubation periods, might also com§ py 





tute dangers ; these were already being considered by if emb 
Ministry of Health. ach 

Sir MaLcotm Watson congratulated Dr. Massey on} and 
paper. There was one aspect of the yellow fever Probl resea 
which he had not mentioned—the danger of the dig han 
reaching the East Coast of Africa. The speaker Tegan in vi 





this as a probability almost amounting to a certaigl gale 
unless a strong sanitary policy was pursued. If a gd mod: 
of yellow fever reached East Africa in its incubation pejih pest 
it would almost certainly not be diagnosed ; and, emf out. 
if it were, the disease would at once produce an epiden prev 
The Americans had the greatest difficulty in stampah jn di 
out the disease at Panama. It was done by an elaboy many 
anti-larval campaign, isolation of the patient in a mosquiti] by tl 
proof ward, and—to make the security greater—n§ the 1 
mosquito room inside the mosquito-proof ward. Byd been 
these precautions were not enough, and the city of Panan§ beds 
was fumigated three or four times in order to destroy tif stage 
adult mosquitos. If such strict precautions were neces Many 
in Panama, it would be realized that, in the absenceg espec 
such, yellow fever would spread on the East Coast @ antit 
Africa. The next step would be from Africa to Asaf alteri 
steamer, and this appeared to him inevitable in vif Meas! 
of the mosquito conditions existing in Bombay, Colom often 
and other ports. Sir Malcolm reminded his audience thf educa 
twenty or thirty ships without crews sometimes lay if was t 
months in South American ports. An epidemic of yeli tions 
fever in Asia would paralyse Eastern trade, and that wolf and i 
have a repercussion on Europe that would bring mot electr 
civilization to a standstill. If rubber alone, quite aj ham 
from foodstuffs like rice, etc., were not available ing cent. 
Asia (which supplied about 800,000 out of the 830,000 ti thera, 
used), all electrical apparatus would be put out of acti] in is 
Without electricity, ships and other transport, telephoig medic 
telegraphs, etc., it seemed to him that the dense poplin thi 
tions of Europe would starve, and it would be a generatif the C 
before things returned to anything like normality. Onghwere | 
ally the danger of yellow fever spreading to Asia was pital 
sidered as likely to come from the Panama Canal. fthe o 
far back as 1915 he had pointed out that the real dawjfearly 
was the West Coast of Africa, and that as soon afin it. 
was possible to travel across Africa in ten days the dai tesear 
would be great and the prevention of the spread of ya 
fever be the most serious sanitary problem of the tiglappin 
It was probably now possible to cross Africa by traged 
and steamer in six days, if connexions were caught; being 
air travel, which was making rapid progress in Afric, from « 
brought the problem to the front. The speaker @ Sir 
the President if he could give them any informatiagstockt 
to the precautions now being taken to prevent the § advan 
of yellow fever in Africa. and t 

Dr. R. A. O’Brien asked if the smuggling of pet agreed 
in aircraft had ever caused rabies. Dr. E. H. R. Hasggmospit 
(Birmingham) asked if the incubation periods of pgptsear 
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© Systen were correctly stated in the paper. Dr. L. 
the airgs and cao (Nottingham) asked about the possibilities of 
CN spegj See mitting disease as a war-time measure. Sir GEORGE 
nt, Cary ee agreed with Sir Malcolm Watson about the 
eTe Was raportlce of taking steps ; the international consultations 
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sequent, now in progre 
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ss were actively cognizant of such conditions 
Africa. The port of departure, not the port 


d been py, : swan the vital point of attack. 
control, jj ; Dr. Massey, replying, said his paper had been specific- 
d_ been ally limited to the conditions in Great Britain, but the 
‘ised at needs of Our Dominions were equally being considered. 
ious He had no special knowledge about the risks of the 
t to imp im rtation of rabies, but thought they required atten- 
later beg tion. The incubation figures in his paper were the outside 
S Were cif jimi 

had aid jimits. 

ink out § FUNCTION OF THE ISOLATION HospiraL IN MODERN 
1nd such j PRACTICE 


also com Dr. E. H. R. Harries (Birmingham) read ‘a paper 


lered by 


assey on} 
ver probk 


the: dig. 


ker regan 


a certain 


embodying an inquiry into the extent of the success 
achieved by the isolation hospital in respect of segregation 
and treatment, and also as a centre for teaching and 
research. Isolation had proved less effective in endemic 
than in epidemic diseases, but it was at times necessary 
in view of local circumstances. Immunization on a large 
sale was so far only a counsel of perfection. The accom- 
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If a wg modation of these institutions was not being used to the 


ration pery 
> and, ey 


if best advantage, numbers of patients being admitted with- 
out sufficient justification from the standpoint of either 


aN epidemig preventive or curative medicine ; this was especially so 


in stamp 
an elabo 


in diphtheria. The value of swabbing was overestimated, 
4 many apparently positive cases being proved eventually 


| & Mosqui by the Schick test to be negative. On the other hand, 
reater—in § the value of a timely dose of antitoxin on suspicion had 


yard. & 


“4 been underestimated. Convalescent patients often occupied 


y Of Pananf beds unnecessarily, the danger of infection in the later 


) destroy 


id stages of disease having been overemphasized in the past. 


ere necesuug Many cases of scarlet fever could well be treated at home, 
e absenceg especially now that the disease was so mild, and specific 
ast Coast @ antitoxic therapy was available. This would necessitate 
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altering the public outlook in the case of this disease. 
i@ Measles and whooping-cough, however, ought to be more 
often treated in hospital ; again, the public should be 


udience ti educated in this matter. In treatment an important factor 


imes lay 


was team work ; thus in toxic diphtheria repeated estima- 


nic of ye tions of the blood sugar, and the administration of dextrose 
d that wolf and insulin, should be associated with the taking of serial 
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@clectrocardiograms. The case mortality in the Birming- 
mham City Hospital had been reduced by nearly 13 per 
m cent. as the result of such co-ordinated observation and 
l@ therapy. More use should be made of the clinical material 
min isolation hospitals for instructional purposes, and 

medical students might well clerk in the wards. Research 

in this country was backward as compared with that on 
i@the Continent and in the United States. British studies 
were largely repetitive, and not original. The fever hos- 
@ pital (really a large children’s hospital) was practically 

the only institution receiving cases of tonsillitis, and the 
fearly stages of rheumatic conditions might well be studied 
in it. Definite provision should be made for organized 
tsearch, preferably in connexion with the universities 
aid medical schools, so as to prevent unnecessary over- 
lapping. The younger medical officers should be encou- 
faged and helped to conduct original investigations, time 
being systematically allotted for this. Research workers 
from outside should also be given facilities. 

Sir GeorGE BuCHANAN said that now was the time for 
stocktaking in public health, and for preparing new 
advances. This applied both to administrative questions 
and to the promotion of research. Dr. J. D. Rotteston 
agreed with Dr. Harries that the functions of an isolation 
hospital were those of isolation, treatment, teaching, and 
search. He quoted figures showing that a large number 




















of patients were needlessly sent to hospital, as they were 
subsequently found to have no obvious disease, or at 
least were not suffering from any admissible infectious 
disease. In the serious infectious diseases isolation was 
desirable, not because it was hoped to reduce their inci- 
dence, but in order to secure adequate nursing and medical 
attention ; removal to an isolation hospital of mild in- 
fections was needed in the case of inmates of schools and 
hospitals or institutions, where isolation could not ade- 
quately be provided. Dr. Rolleston emphasized the need 
of impressing upon the student the importance of a study 
of fevers, whatever his subsequent career might be, and 
suggested that his attendance at a fever hospital should 
take place at an early stage of his clinical training, as such 
a study would bring him into relation with many other 
branches of medicine. In conclusion, Dr. Rolleston main- 
tained that the Metropolitan Asylums Board in the last 
years of its existence, and the London County Council, 
had encouraged research in their fever hospitals, and that 
as a result a not inconsiderate amount of :ork had 
been done in many fields. Dr. R. A. O’Brien asked how 
all could be considered well when medical students paid 
‘“a breathless series of visits ’’ to isolation hospitals and, 
later, as practitioners, never treated a case, while, on the 
other hand, 30 to 45 per cent. of patients certified as 
having scarlet fever or diphtheria were incorrectly dia- 
gnosed. Clerking was one way out of the difficulty. 
The speaker asked boldly for a re-examination of the 
whole system. Why not, he said, attach annexes to 
general teaching hospitals? Scarlet fever was not the 
scourge it had been in Murchison’s time, and Dr. Nabarro 
was showing in another Section of the Annual Meeting how 
efficient was the hospital control to-day of ward outbreaks 
of diphtheria, measles, and scarlet fever by Schick and 
Dick testing, and by subsequent active and passive im- 
munization. The constant presence of the breezy criticism 
of the student in the wards was a good thing. Apart 
from carrier nursing, could one honestly say that this 
country had contributed anything original in the last 
thirty years to compare with intubation, Schick and 
Dick control, or measles control with serum? Had their 
able clinicians and medical administrators in the fever 
services been provided with a proper complement to their 
work by way of a research organization they might have 
been able to answer this question with confidence. Why 
was a pathologist thought essential in an average general 
hospital while there were, outside London, probably 30,000 
beds in fever hospitals, the superintendents of which were 
pleading in vain for full-time pathologists? How many 
fever hospitals used to-day in suspected scarlet fever, as 
a routine, the helpful immediate smear, and the often 
decisive overnight culture on a blood plate? 

Dr. W. E. Porter (Eastbourne), discussing the over- 
crowding of fever hospitals, pointed out the difficulties 
thrust on the patients’ families and the general practi- 
tioner if such segregation of scarlet fever cases was not 
practised. Dr. D. SuTHERLAND (Manchester) said that 
there was a grcat difference in various teaching centres as 
regards what was arranged in the way of lectures and 
demonstrations on fevers. In some this was very in- 
adequate ; and even in D.P.H. courses there was careless- 
ness in fulfilling the regulations at present in existence. 
The universities and the General Medical Council should 
take more definite steps. Classes were too large for good 
instruction. In Germany he had been much impressed 
by the success attending the practice of providing an 
annexe for infectious diseases in association with general 
hospitals. Such a scheme would centralize and intensify 
the work, and would benefit the training of nurses simul- 
taneously. Economy and general convenience would be 
promoted by this arrangement. Dr. A. T. HawLey 
(Coventry) agreed that the teaching of medical students 
was inadequate. Nursing instruction on typhoid fever 
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was sadly deficient. Dr. L. P. Lockuart (Nottingham) 
thought that clinical assistantships in fever hospitals should 
be multiplied. Dr. R. Gertatty (Huddersfield) said that 
in the smaller hospitals there was a sad lack of patho- 
logical facilities, and great delay in diagnosis ensued. 
Notification was enacted bv law, and the public health 
expert rather than the general practitioner should bear 
the responsibility for mistakes in diagnosis. The fever 
hospitals were also concerned in preventing the secondary 
results of infections, and could prosecute research if they 
were better centralized. Dr. MorGan Rees (Pontypridd) 
agreed about the inconvenience caused to the family. 
Mistakes were inevitable. Dr. J. Hutson referred to 
a system in Barbados for segregating suspected cases. 
He thought it might be applied with advantage to Great 
Britain. Dr. Harries, replying, welcomed the discussion 
which had resulted. He felt that original research was still 
deficient, and urged the need of doing more in this respect. 


ORGANIZED TREATMENT OF INFANTILE PARALYSIS 

Dr. G. Murray Levick, opening a discussion on the 
organization of treatment for infantile paralysis, said the 
acute attack should be distinguished from its after-effects, 
and it was essential to deal with this disease in a less 
haphazard manner than was the custom at present. He 
outlined the diagnostic criteria, and described how, in 
East Sussex, skilled assistance had, now been made avail- 
able for general practitioners, both as regards swift dia- 
gnosis and immediate serotherapy. Details were given 
of the various lines of treatment, and slides shown of these 
being conducted at the Heritage Craft Schools, Chailey. 
Heliotherapy was of decided value, and the adverse report 
issued by the Medical Research Council should be dis- 
regarded. Intense red light was very beneficial for paretic 
muscles. Out-patient treatment for the later stages was 
provided at clinics, and the whole East Sussex area was 
now linked up with its central hospital. Correct pos- 
turing of the affected parts at the very outset of the 
disease, and the avoidance of pressure on the muscles by 
bandages, were of paramount importance. One of the 
commonest mistakes was giving excessive faradic stimula- 
tion for anterior poliomyelitis ; only the single stimuli of 
the interrupted galvanic current should be employed at 
this time. All patients suffered concurrently from a pro- 
found neurasthenia, which needed special measures. Dr. 
Murray Levick pleaded for the provision of more facilities 
for the treatment of children coming from families with 
small or moderate means ; at present, he added, only the 
very rich or very poor were being properly dealt with. 
It was surprising also that physical treatment was not 
included in the examinations or curriculum of the medical 
student ; it was being carried on, consequently, without 
competent medical supervision. At the conclusion of his 
lecture Dr. Murray Levick demonstrated two cases to 
show how the methods described resulted in full develop- 
ment of function and bodily health to the utmost limit 
that could be expected. One important sequel was the 
mental recovery and intellectual development, attributable 
largely to the light treatment and the influence of the 
open-air life at Chailey. 

Dr. E. H. R. Harries, who had taken the chair owing 
to the departure of Sir George Buchanan, referred to the 
public health aspects involved. Great patience was re- 
quired, and protracted treatment was necessary for good 
results to be obtained. Dr. H. B. Grtppins (Eastbourne) 
asked how long the scanty costume of these children was 
maintained. Dr. Murray Levick replied that in cold 
weather wind-proof material was used in the form of a 
tunic ; no hardship was involved. The wind-proof factor 
was more important than the weight or thickness of the 
clothing. A water-proof wind-proof cotton coverlet was 
particularly useful for beds, especially when sudden 
showers came on. 
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SECTION OF NEUROLOGY AND PSYCHOLOGICA, 

MEDICINE 
Thursdiv, July 23rd 
THE PROBLEM OF SUICIDE 

In this Section the day’s proceedings were devoted to 
consideration of the problem of suicide. The discu E 
was opened by Sir Husert Bonp from the SOcig. 
logical aspect, by Dr. H. CricHTon-MILLeR from the 
psycho-pathological aspect, and by Dr. W. Norwoop 
East from the medico-legal standpoint. These 
introductory papers are printed in full in this issue of 
the Journal. 

Dr. L. A. WEATHERLY (Bournemouth) considered that 
Dr. Crichton-Miller had possibly laid too much stress on 
the sex instinct and its frustration as a cause of suicide 
With reference to the half-hearted attempts at suicide of 
some hysterics, some, unfortunately, were Successful, 
When insomnia was a prominent symptom it needed 
prompt and definite treatment. Most unfortunately, the 
physician who attempted to get rid of mental pain ang 
induce refreshing sleep was sometimes stigmatized as a 
creator of a drug habit. In his many years of practicg 
Dr. Weatherly had prescribed many such drugs, and he 
was not aware of having created a drug habit in 
single individual. Dr. A. Lewis pointed out the impor- 
tance of investigating the total biological changes in the 
patient, and the inadequacy of explanations in purely 
‘““ psychological ’’ terms. He discussed the biological and 
psychological factors in relation to suicide, and _ pointed 
out the important bearing of current social and ethical 
values on the incidence of suicide. Suicides could be 
divided into three main groups: (1) psychotics, (2) psycho- 
paths, and (3) those mentally and physically normal, 
Dr. N. E. WaTeERFIELD (Great Bookham) did not consider 
that fear of the consequences determined a murderer to 
commit suicide. The suicide was rather part of the same 
act, since it was carried out in almost every instance 
immediately after the murder. Were fear of the conse 
quences the determining factor, the suicide was more likely 
to be deferred. He also cited cases illustrating the con 
tention that many suicides occurred as an overwhelming 
desire to escape from an intolerable situation. Dr. T. W. 
Scotr (Malay States) quoted a case of successful suicide, 
and gave an outline of the arguments by which he tried 
to dissuade the victim from his act. He inquired if any 
other effective measures could have been taken. Dr 
I. F. Hoare (Lewes), speaking as coroner for East 
Sussex, said he was very glad to find so much interest 
in the subject. For a long time he had kept a record 
of the cases of suicide with which he had to deal. 4s 
regards motive, he would classify his cases as follows: 
mental diseases, 26 ; domestic and financial worry, 20; 
disease or dread of disease, 13 ; insomnia, 7 ; love dis 












. 


appointments, 4 ; grief, 4. 

The Presipent, Sir James’ Purves-Stewart, was 
sceptical as to the value of statistics. He considered it 
very important to ascertain the family history in every 
case of suicide, as an inherited tendency to mental 
disease was frequent. Some suicides occurred from the 
highest possible motives ; Captain Oates of the Scott 
polar expedition was an example. Dr. R. G. Gorpoy 
(Bath) asked if the origin of suicide were not something 
deeper than the product of symptoms such as insomnia. 
It was possible that the real understanding of suicide would 
arise from a study of the psycho-biological mat:e-up of the 
individual. If the personality was harmoniously orgal- 
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ized, suicide was not possible. Was there any way d 
recognizing those cases which were not capable of such 
harmonious organization, so that we might know @ 
potential suicides and undertake preventive treatment? 


Dr. D. Rice (Norwich) referred to a group of no} 
intentional or accidental cases of suicide who resorted 
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ots a hysical counter-irritant to pain, 
to a ental, with fatal results. Such cases as 
ah een of successful starvation had all been shown 
be ba ae disease of the gastro-intestinal tract. Dr. 
. . considered that heredity had no significance in 
Hm put that suggestion was of the greatest impor- 
e. He gave instances of consecutive suicides in a 
pat lar district, the later ones apparently being in- 
ei hy the preceding suicides. Dr. F. R. P. Taylor 
reliingly) spoke of the value of the social worker and 
. out-patient clinic in attempting to deal with early 
mental disorders. It was hoped that many potential 
suicides would thus be assisted. 


SECTION OF OPHTHALMOLOGY 
Thursdav, July 23rd 
OcuLaR PALSIES 

The meeting was opened by Dr. GoRDON HoitMEs with 
a paper on ocular palsies. He laid stress on the three 
main and distinct groups into which these could be 
divided: (1) paralysis of the ocular muscles due to 
disease of their motor nerves or nuclei ; (2) conjugate 
palsies - and (3) supranuclear palsies. Paralyses of ocular 
muscles were of great importance to the ophthalmo- 
logist owing tv their relative frequency, and these could 
be divided up into (a) nuclear palsies, (b) stem palsies, 
and (c) root palsies. These three groups were discussed 
at length from the point of view of etiology and differen- 
tial diagnosis ; and the importance of root palsies in cases 
of arterio-sclerosis of the arteries at the base of the brain 
was stressed. Dr. Gordon Holmes ended his most instruc- 
tive paper with a description of the conjugate and supra- 
nuclear lesions, with diagrams showing the probable site 
of the lesions in different cases. 

Mr. O. GavyeR MorGan discussed a group of cases 
where certain abnormalities of the pupil were associated 
with a pathological absence or diminution of the tendon- 
jerks. He pointed out that the recognition of this benign 
condition was of great importance, as it might so easily 
be mistaken for a specific one. The differential diagnosis 
could be made by a careful consideration of the exact 
reaction in convergence, as pointed out by Dr. Adie— 
the reaction being brisk in the true Argyll Robertson 
pupil and extremely slow in the case of the group under 
discussion. The. Wassermannu reaction in these cases was 
always negative. 

Dr. THEODORE WHITTINGTON read a very interesting 
paper on the results of his investigations into the post- 
encephalitic ocular complications of 174 children. He 
pointed out that epidemic encephalitis was of interest to 
the ophthalmologist because of the following points: 
(I) as regards diagnosis, because the ocular phenomena 
were of great importance, both in the acute and 
thronic stages ; (2) the peculiarity of the ocular signs, 
some of the most extraordinary of which only occurred in 
this disease ; (3) the correlation of the symptoms in this 
disease helped to throw light on the neurology of the 
ocular movements ; (4) the great benefit obtained by the 
wse of the belladonna group of drugs in chronic Parkin- 
nism, and some of the visual effects of these drugs. In 
the acute stage the presence of papilloedema was decidedly 
against the diagnosis of encephalitis. Among the chronic 
tases the main points to be noted were the infrequency of 





fis paper with a description of some of the visual effects 
fof large doses of stramoniuim—paresis of accommodation 


Ptosis, the number of cases with diminished or absent 
Pupil reactions, the absence of paralytic squint—but 
the remarkable number with concomitant external 
Strabismus—and the onset of cculogyric crises. He ended 


nd dilatation of the pupil—which could be counteracted 
by glasses or by eserine. 





In the discussion, Mr. Mappox, the President, raised 
the question as to why they saw so few cases of spastic 
paralysis of the ocular muscles. Others who took part 
in the discussion were Mr. Grtrt, Colonel Wricut, Mr. 
BisHop HarRMAN, and Mr. Mason. 


Dr. SHEEHAN’S THERMOPHORE 

The main discussion was followed by an interesting 
paper by Dr. Wiittam H. Crisp of Denver, Colorado, 
on the thermophore of Dr. Sheehan as an aid to treatment 
of inflammatory conditions or tumours of the eye. He 
showed the instrument itself, and explained the method of 
its use, giving some personal experiences in the treatment 
of serpiginous ulcer and growths at the limbus. The 
instrument contained its own thermometer, and the actual 
heat used at the nickel-plated brass applicator varied 
with the type of tissue under treatment. This tempera- 
ture had been worked out with great care by Dr. Sheehan 
in experiments on animals. Dr. Crisp gave some remarkable 
figures of the treatment of a series of twenty-two cases of 
serpiginous ulcer. He concluded by describing the type 
of anaesthesia required and the method of application by 
firm and continuous pressure. Colonel WriGurT said that 
he had used the apparatus, and thought very highly of it. 
The meeting concluded with a series of lantern slides, 
chiefly of orbital conditions, by Dr. CLaRK SovuTER 
(Aberdeen). The photographs excited general admira- 
tion for the way in which they demonstrated quite minor 
points by their perfect definition. 

Before concluding its business the Section adopted two 
resolutions: one recommending the Council of the Asso- 
ciation to urge on the Ministry of Transport the desir- 
ability of having road signals which depend on form as 
well as on colour ; the other recommending the Council 
to point out to the General Medical Council the desirability 
of giving students opportunities to study the care and 
treatment of ophthalmia neonatorum, the best time for 
such instruction being during attendance on the course 
of fevers. scien 


SECTION OF ANAESTHETICS 
Thursday, July 23rd 
CARBON DIOXIDE IN PosT-ANAESTHETIC RESPIRATORY 
COMPLICATIONS 
At the second session of the above Section, Dr. S. 
THOMPSON ROWLING, a vice-president of the Section, 
occupied the chair. Dr. J. Ross MackeNzte (Aberdeen), 
opening a discussion on this subject, read a paper entitled 
‘“ Observations on carbon dioxide gas as a prophylactic 
and curative agent of post-anaesthetic respiratory com- 
plications.’’ He emphasized three important advantages 
which accrued from the use of this gas: (1) the prophy- 
lactic action of carbon dioxide against the onset of 
respiratory complications ; (2) the protection afforded to 
patients who came up for operation with concomitant 
respiratory disability; and (3) the curative action of carbon 
dioxide when post-anaesthetic respiratory complications 
had occurred. As a result of hyper-ventilation with this 
gas the respiratory system was continuously in the posi- 
tion of inspiration, with the bronchioles and the air 
sacs expanded. Records of a series of consecutive abdo- 
minal operations demonstrated the extreme rarity of 
serious respiratory sequels provided the pulmonary system 
was kept patent during the surgical procedure and for 
twenty-four hours afterwards. Such complications as did 
occur invariably cleared up rapidly when treated by 
hyper-ventilation with carbon dioxide. Describing his 
technique, Dr. Ross Mackenzie said that the percentage of 
carbon dioxide, the duration of the period, and the 
frequency of administration should be regulated to the 
requirements of the individual patient. He remarked 
that the only untoward effect upon the organism as the 
result of inhaling 6 per cent. carbon dioxide during a 
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period of two hours was diuresis and increased acidity of 
the urine. In conclusion, he said that carbon dioxide gas 
should be available in every operation theatre and in 
every surgical ward ; that, when used with discrimination, 
the gas was a valuable adjunct to general anaesthesia. 

Dr. S. THompson Row tinG (Leeds) said that this gas 
was of great value in that it enabled the patient to leave 
the theatre with a brisk corneal reflex. The PRESIDENT 
considered that practical difficulties militated against the 
extensive use of this gas in nursing homes ; it was not 
éasy to transport heavy apparatus from place to place, 
and, also, it was necessary to instruct nurses in the proper 
method of administration. Dr. F. T. Evans said that 
he had found carbon dioxide of considerable value in 
relieving hiccup. He cited a case in which he had 
employed this method of treatment, and inquired if there 
was any objection to the prolonged administration of the 
gas. Dr. R. J. CLausen congratulated Dr. Mackenzie on 
his results and on the systematic application of the 
method. He suggested that a simple machine was 
required which did not need the constant attendance of an 
expert. In this connexion he mentioned the ‘‘ Carbetha ’’ 
apparatus made by Messrs. Siebe, Gorman, and Co., Ltd. ; 
although designed primarily for industrial use, it provided 
an efficient and safe method for administering the gas. 
He thought that a mixture of carbon dioxide and air 
could advantageously replace a mixture of the former 
gas and oxygen. 

Replying to the points raised in the discussion, Dr. 
MACKENZIE said that it was only necessary to give carbon 
dioxide until the patient was breathing deeply ; its use 
could then be temporarily discontinued. He had _ ob- 
served no harmful effects from repeated administrations. 


PRE-MEDICATION 

Dr. E. S. Rowsortuam said the modern conception of 
pre-anaesthetic medication implied that the patient should 
be unconscious in bed before the administration of the 
anaesthetic. Reviewing the drugs for this purpose he 
described the properties, methods of administration, and 
cases illustrating the use of paraldehyde, tribromethyl- 
alcohol, and the barbiturates. Dr. Rowbotham confessed 
a personal preference for either paraldehyde or nembutal ; 
he preferred the former for children, because the barbitu- 
rates must be administered by the mouth or by the rectum. 
For adults nembutal gave equally good results, and post- 
operative restlessness, when present, was slight. Com- 
binations of drugs acted more powerfully than when they 
were administered alone ; what was known as_ basal 
narcosis marked a distinct advance in the administration 
of anaesthetics. 

Dr. Hucu R. PHILLIPs stressed the importance of the 
use of morphine or omnopon (with atropine and hyoscine 
if desired) in every case in which paraldehyde, avertin, or 
any of the barbiturates were used. He regarded paral- 
dehyde as the best form of pre-medication in children, 
but he administered the drug in saline and not in oil. He 
found nembutal satisfactory when given in capsules, but, 
in his experience, surgeons objected to intravenous pre- 
medication. An important point was the increase of work 
for the nursing staff entailed by the use of basal narcotics. 
Dr. I. W. Macit paid a tribute to Dr. Rowbotham’s pioneer 
work on the use of paraldehyde as a rectal anaesthetic. 
Basal narcosis, he considered, had passed the stage of 
mere experiment, but it remained for anaesthetists to learn 
how to make use of them. It was advisable to warn the 
surgeon and the patient’s attendants of the long somnolent 
state which might ‘follow anaesthesia. Dr. Magill pre- 
ferred nembutal to other basal narcotics ; but in children, 
in whom intravenous injection was difficult, he preferred 
rectal paraldehyde, with its wide margin of safety. The 
perfect drug had yet to be discovered, but the principle 
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of basal narcosis before anaesthesia was, in his 9 
quite definitely established. Dr. Ronatp Jarmay cy 
sidered that it was essential for the patient to hav 
adequate pre-medication in order to allay fear. It sh 
be the aim of anaesthetists to put the patient asleep iy 
bed, and allow him to wake up only when all di 

e ul y na discomfg} 
yas over. Basal anaesthesia made it possible to Tedug and 
the amount of volatile anaesthetic administered. Hep Zhe 
thought avertin ideal, and considered that paraldehyy and 
was very successful. He had had one serious case with 
sodium amytal, and he preferred to administer nembut 
intravenously rather than by the mouth. Dr, PF 7 
Evans preferred avertin to other basal narcotics, 4, 
detailed his experiences with this drug in Combinatigy 
with spinal analgesia. The rule he adopted was to give 
avertin, and, if the fall in systolic blood pressure did not 
exceed 20 mm. Hg, to proceed with spinal analgesia - 
if the fall in blood pressure was greater than this figure 
he withheld it. 

Dr. F. B. Parsons (Cambridge) drew attention to th adhe 
chemical and pharmacological properties of the bagj bat 
narcotics. He was interested to hear Dr. Rowbothap the 
state that fatty degeneration of the liver was foun band 
post mortem in a case which terminated fatally after th ie 
administration of avertin, because animal experiment accol 
had led him to believe that this might be a possibility | 2 
He stated that, as a rule, non-volatile anaesthetics wep could 
slowly excreted while volatile anaesthetics were eliminate ane 
rapidly by the lungs. Paraldehyde should therefore Se 
regarded as a volatile anaesthetic. Dr. PuGin Mexpoy a 
(Dublin) mentioned that at first he was afraid. tha ee 
nembutal might destroy blood corpuscles, on accout “y 
of the high pulse rate which frequently followed jt & 
administration. He had heard of two cases of attempted . 
suicide with the drug, in which 30 grains were takep, A 
The only effect was prolonged coma. Dr. R. J. Cravsiy treat: 
was glad that Dr. Rowbotham’s early work with paralde sissti 
hyde had received adequate recognition. He hoped that of ski 
the newer drugs would not cause the older remedig four 
such as morphine and hyoscine to be forgotten. It would and t 
be unfortunate if the use of these drugs became univers Mr. V 
for there was always the danger that they would he ha 
be used without adequate experience and care, and Jo 
possibly, in excessive dosage. Dr. E. W. Srranethiag | 
(Wolverhampton) detailed a personal experience when ef, 
received morphine and hyoscine as preliminary medication, | noth, 
Subsequently he had no recollection of receiving ethet.} yins 
The PRESIDENT considered that very good results could} treaty 
be obtained with morphine and hyoscine. He regarded} p, 
the use of avertin as risky. ploye 

In reply, Dr. Rowsotuam stated that basal narcotics fof ni; 
in addition to abolishing fear, made it possible to obtait} jhese 
anaesthesia with a smaller quantity of volatile anaesthetit lances 

A paper by Dr. R. C. Garry (Glasgow), on the pharmfjad r 
cological properties of iso-amyl-ethyl barbituric atidfyere | 
(amytal), was read, and subsequently Dr. S. THompsoNfof wh 
Row inc (Leeds) read a paper on the administration dfderma 
anaesthetics. to a 
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SECTION OF DERMATOLOGY 
Thursday, July 23rd 
VARICOSE ULCER 
With the President, Dr. H. MacCormac, in the chal 
Mr. A. Dickson WRIGHT opened a discussion on varices 
ulcer. 

He said that the term varicose ulcer was incomplet 
and that the disease should properly be called gravitation 
ulcer, for in all cases the final cause of the ulceration 
gravity, and in many cases there were no varicose veil 
The essential of all successful treatment of ulceration 
the leg was constant support. In practice the treatme 
must be such as not to involve hospitalization ; it ml 
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—— SCORN Bier ow: 
also be simple, and within the reach of all medical preety 
toners, and not too laborious and annictaae pacer ip 
treatment employed by the speaker consisted essentially in 
orting the leg by means of a bandage of elastic 
pot -plaster, which could not move when once applied, 
a ah adjusted itself to the shrinkage of the leg. 
a bandage was wound smoothly in a continuous spiral, 
and was changed only at considerable intervals—at first, 
rhaps, once in three days, and later, as the case pro- 
essed towards recovery, at longer periods. In healing 
ulcers a single bandage might be allowed to remain in situ 
for a month or even longer. The method was of prac- 
tically universal application, there being only two contra- 
indications—associated arterial disease and diabetes. The 
commonest cause of failure in the treatment was looseness 
of the bandage. The speaker had cured many cases 
referred to him as failures merely by applying the bandages 
more tightly. In some cases eczema developed under the 
adhesive plaster, and occasionally became generalized ; 
but only in two cases had it compelled him to abandon 
the treatment. Blisters sometimes formed under the 
tandage, becoming a source of pain and discharge ; but 
he had never had to stop the treatment on _ this 
count. Cutting of the bandage into the skin at times 
roduced linear ulceration in very oedematous legs, but 
could be avoided by placing longitudinal strips of plaster 
along the leg as splints. Pain was occasionally increased 
at first by the pressure, and the speaker had found 
powdered aspirin sprinkled on the floor of the ulcer an 
excellent local analgesic, which lasted from four to seven 
days. He then illustrated the treatment by accounts of 

dificult cases, one of the most dramatic being that of a 
woman, the mother of nine children, whose ulcer measured 
67 square inches, and the girth of whose leg at its upper 
border was 15 inches. At the end of thirteen weeks’ 
treatment—consisting merely of the application of the 
dastic sticking-plaster bandages, aided by the implantation 
of skin grafts from the forearm under the granulations on 
four occasions—the ulcer was completely epithelialized, 
and the girth of the leg was reduced from 15 to 12 inches. 
Mr. Wright summarized his results by saying that, in all, 
he had cured 525 cases of ulcer of a total area of 25 square 
fet. The largest single ulcer he had treated successfully 
had been one of 180 square inches. He then showed 
a most interesting cinematograph film illustrating his 
methods of bandaging, skin grafting, injecting varicose 
veins, etc., and also many patients before and after 
treatment. 

Dr. Twiston Davies (Brighton) said that he had em- 
ployed Mr. Dickson Wright’s methods in the treatment 
of ninety-eight cases of ulceration of the legs. Among 
these fifty-one had healed after an average of 6.3 attend- 
ances, eleven had been referred to their own doctor, three 
had relapsed, five had been lost sight of, and seventeen 
were still attending. He admitted four failures, in each 
of which exceptional factors were at work. As regards 
dermatitis, he had never seen a case which had not yielded 
to a second and tighter application of elastoplast ; and, 
moreover, he used elastoplast a great deal in the treatment 
f chronic eczema. He had also used it with some success 
in Bazin’s disease, but with none in “‘ silk stocking ”’ 
isease. When he had succeeded in getting the ulcer to 





M@eal he considered the necessity for permanent support 
“pf the leg by measuring the amount it swelled during one 


week without any bandaging at all. He had had some 


“piticulty in getting the implanted grafts to remain in situ, 
Mput had now overcome this by anchoring them by means 


fa knot in a piece of catgut drawn through them. Dr. 
ALLAM (Sheffield) said that he would rather be Mr. 
Dickson Wright than have written Gray’s Elegy. He 
ondemned the common error of thinking that all, or 
most all, ulcers of the leg were syphilitic. Dr. INGRAM 





(Leeds) congratulated Mr. Dickson Wright, and said that 
he had found that small ulcers were the most difficult to 
treat. Dr. Semon said that he had found the interposition 
of silver foil between the ulcer and’ the bandage very 
useful in the promotion of healing in cases which hung fire. 
Dr. SUMMERHAYES (Brighton) remarked that the use of 
thin metal for this purpose had been practised in India 
from time immemorial. He also said that he was glad 
to tell the meeting that elastoplast bandages were now 
allowed to the panel practitioner. Dr. Hatpin-Davis 
said that, although Mr. Dickson Wright had revolutionized 
the treatment of varicose ulcer, in his experience the 
incidence of eczema was the chief objection to the use 
of the elastic adhesive bandages. Several other members 
asked Mr. Dickson Wright questions, to which he briefly 
replied. 

Subsequently short papers were read by Dr. Beatty 
(Cardiff), on some points in the treatment of psoriasis ; 
by Dr. Incram (Leeds), on the treatment of ringworm 
of the scalp by thallium acetate ; and by Dr. SEMoN, on 
the toxicology of salvarsan compounds. 





SECTION OF ORTHOPAEDICS 
Thursday, July 23rd 
TRANSPLANTATION OF BONE 
With the President of the Section in the chair, Professor 
W. E. Gatiie (Toronto) opened the discussion by remark- 
ing that. though bone transplantation had proved to be 
one of the most spectacular and important additions to 
surgery within the last thirty years, yet the development 
of a pertect technique had been slow, and failures and 
disasters were still frequent. Among the causes of failure 
infection was the most important, since it not only 
usually caused failure of the graft to unite to its bed, 
but also introduced the complication of septic necrosis. 
Great differences in operative technique were found in 
Gifferent centres. Dr. Gallie himself used the Lane 
technique in all its details. Albee, on the other hand, 
depended on rapid and skilful performance of the opera- 
tion. Certainly the Lane technique, unless skilfully used, 
only complicated and prolonged the operation. Professor 
Gallie pointed out that a piece of bone, unlike trans- 
planted skin and fascia, died and ultimately underwent 
complete absorption in its new bed. Lantern slides were 
shown to demonstrate the death and disappearance of 
cells from the lacunae, except those in open mouths of 
Haversian canals, which used such lymph as was avail- 
able. These latter must not be injured—for example, by 
burning with a hot saw—and any technique must protect 
the endosteal surface and subperiosteal cells. New 
capillaries growing into open Haversian canals, osteoblasts 
making excavations in the dead graft, and later plastering 
the walls of the cavities with new bone, the absorption 
of the whole graft, and replacement by new cancellous 
bone, were illustrated by slides. Success depended on 
primary union, the firm healing of the graft to fragments, 
and finally of the fragments to one another. An analysis 
of failures showed that the commonest defect was not 
securing contact of the graft to the bed over a sufficient 
area; in the radius or ulna it should be embedded 1} inches 
into each fragment ; in the tibia 2} inches each. Secondly, 
insufficiently close apposition of graft to fragments, even 
such a gap as 1t/8 inch, would cause non-union, so 
that a fair degree of craftsmanship was essential. In- 
sufficient immobilization was a third cause of failure, and 
not only should an external splint, like plaster, be used, 
but also internal fixation, such as by boiled-beef pins, or 
even metal plates and screws. Fourthly, the graft should 
not be laid into an avascular bed of sclerosed ivory bone. 
The fragments must be thoroughly opened up. Further, 
the technique must vary with the problem presented, and 
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the same plan must not be forced on all cases ; but the 
mechanical details should be settled after the field of 
operation had been exposed. An adequate incision was 
essential, but the periosteum should not be stripped 
further than necessary from the bone ends. For slender 
bones like the clavicle, Professor Gallie advised the 
diamond-shaped graft, sprung into its bed, and further 
secured with thin beef-bone pins, the technique being 
demonstrated by lantern slides. The medullary peg was 
condemned, for it acted too often as a complete plug, 
preventing the outflow of osteogenetic tissue. The inlay 
graft was advised for big bones like the tibia ; it had 
to be preceded by restoration of the alignment and proper 
apposition, which might need to be maintained by screws 
or plates. The graft must contain sufficient living 
clements, it must be strong enough to act as a temporary 
splint, and it must resist disintegration until sufficient 
new bone had been laid down to prevent its collapse. 
To attain these ends its endosteum and subperiosteal cells 
were essential, but its actual periosteum could be left 
behind and sutured over the gap. Experiments had shown 
that loose-textured bone, like ribs, resulted in most active 


proliferation of osteoblasts, but such a graft fractured 


readily if subjected to strain. A sliding graft, when avail- 
able, was preferable. The mandible was a region where 
a rib graft gave an excellent result ; the method was 
illustrated by lantern slides. Special instruments were 
demonstrated for drilling and tapping ; it was advised 
that the hole in the inlay graft should be made loose, so 
as to get tension when the peg was screwed into the bed. 
The speaker strongly advised shortening a bone to get 
end-to-end union, rather than to attempt to bridge a 
wide gap, unless unavoidable. When this was essential 
he used the diamond graft, with multiple slivers and 
crushed cancellous bone. Finally, he urged that if all 
the above principles were strictly observed in bone- 
grafting, failures should be extremely rare. 

A discussion followed in which Sir Robert JONEs and 
the other speakers congratulated Professor Gallie on his 
convincing and vivid presentation of both the experimental 
and clinical sides of the subject. Mr. ELMSLIE agreed 
that it would take a bold man to criticize the principles 
laid down, and the demonstration had been most con- 
vincing. With regard to the death of the graft he quoted 
cases which suggested that its proximal end was revivified 
extremely rapidly. He had found it easy to bridge gaps 
in the tibia left by old osteomyelitis, but those from 
ununited fractures were most difficult. With this last 
remark Mr. Piatt agreed. He inquired whether Professor 
Gallie resorted to the two-stage operation, so frequently 
used for war cases—preliminary excision of scar tissue. 
He did not agree that it was wise to shorten the lower 
limb much. Mr. A. S. BLUNDELL BANKART commented 
on the fact that terminal grafts seemed to unite 
well, though bridge ones were said not to do so. Sir 
WILLIAM WHEELER /Dublin) agreed with Mr. Bankart. 
He also quoted cases showing the amazing way some grafts 
would survive in the preseace of sepsis. Mr. A. MircHELr 
(Aberdeen) asked what was the best type of graft to 
fuse the sacro-iliac joint, and Mr. Row Ley Bristow 
asked a similar question in regard to the fusion of 
tuberculous hips. Professor GALLie replied that he pre- 
ferred to use a massive graft from the posterior end of 
the ilium to fuse both lumbo-sacral and sacro-iliac joints 
at once, in view of the difficulties of local diagnosis. In 
regard to tuberculous hips, he was loath to cut into 
tuberculous tissues for fear of meningitis supervening. 


ADOLESCENT COXA VARA 
Mr. G. PERKINS contributed an interesting review of 
his own methods of dealing with cases of what was 


practically spontaneous separation of the upper femoral 
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epiphysis, as they followed very slight trauma OF str; 
and the separation occurred exactly at the epiphyg 
line, not—as with the real traumatic type—partly thro, 
the diaphysis. Mr. Perkins classified the cases as: | 
slight, which were difficult to diagnose, even with za 
and which gave satisfactory end-results apart from ; 
particular treatment ; (2) incomplete, repeated, which 
said could not be reduced, but should be relieved 
weight-bearing till + rays showed consolidation of ¢ 
bone ; (3) complete, rapid, which needed reduction, }y 
done by a gradual method—skeletal traction up to 90 ih 
(4) cases resulting in coxa vara in their late stages 
these the arc of hip range was abnormal, at the expe 
ot the internal rotation and abduction ; this could 
much improved by subtrochanteric osteotomy ; (5) arthrity 
cases, some resulting from too forcible attempts at mJ 
duction ; these were best treated by arthrodesis, 





SECTION OF HYDROLOGY AND CLIMATOLOCy 
Thursday, July 23rd 
SEASIDE TREATMENT OF DELICATE CHILDREN 
With the President, Dr. R. Fortescue Fox, in the chair 





Dr. Cart HApertin (Wyk auf'Fohr) read a paper on the 
treatment of children at the seaside (excluding Surgical 
tuberculosis). He pointed out the fact that it was ap 
Englishman, Russel, who “ invented ’’ the sea, from; 
therapeutic point of view, in 1750, and that in England 
there was still more therapeutic scope than in moy 
countries, Owing to an island situation and the differengy 
in climate to be found on the five coasts of Britain, fh 
enumerated the essential qualities which all marine cogs 
had in common, and dealt at some length with the clini) 
indications for and against treatmen* at the seaside, both 
in hospitals and elsewhere. He stressed as the major ind: 
cation “‘ the catarrhal child,’’ who reacted well to physi 
stimuli, and remarked that prolonged treatment was i 
most cases essential. He pointed out also that the maje 
improvement noticed after successful treatment résolyal 
itself physiologically, largely, into an improvement of ty 
heat-regulating mechanism of the skin, and quoted ma 
ingenious experiments and figures proving this statemer 
The enormous increase in the basal metabolism of the 
children was commented upon, and discussed in relat 
to the iodine content of the air, soil, and food. 
dangers of treatment in unsuitable cases was emphasi 
in relation to the various pathological states for whid 
such treatment was sometimes advised. In dealing wil 
the technique of treatment, he said that the body may 
be acclimatized gradually, and the result of the varion 
stimuli noted prior to increasing their intensity ; othe 
wise nothing but harm would result. 

Dr. Percy Lewis (Folkestone) said that certain pit 
ciples stood out. (1) The fundamental effects of seas 
cures were on the whole body, not on particular orga 
(2) The best results of seaside air could only be got 
the beach. (3) Skin reaction was important in the ci 
(4) Catarrhs did better at the sea in winter thant 
summer. (5) Delicate children differed immensely, 
so did seaside climates. The common features of 
seaside climates were abundance of light, a pure, wal 
moist, saline air, an equable temperature, and a ¢é 
atmosphere with frequent small barometric different 
All these phenomena stimulated metabolism, and W 
therefore bracing—some more so than others. The a 
of the seaside consisted in sudden change of habits, ! 
brief visits, too long an exposure to sun, air, and $ 
and over-excitement. These were all avoided by sci 
on the coast, which were probably, therefore, the ® 
therapeutic institutions. With precautions, cures at 





seaside could not be replaced by anything of 4 
worth. 
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Henry GAUVAIN stressed the need for a seaside 
ital to be actually on the sea, and showed many 
aor ting lantern slides illustrating the technique of 
ae iw. After having discussed at some length 
re es and “conditions of patient suitable for this kind 
the sent, he gave interesting data and figures in 
- we of his views. He briefly reviewed the archi- 
sedi of seaside hospitals, pointing out that it was the 
aes and roofs of the hospital which should be moved 
meet differing climatic conditions, and not the patients 
Swedes if bed-ridden. Dr. W. S. C. Copeman gave the 
results of a questionary sent out to medical men and in- 
stitutions on all the coasts of Great Britain, summarizing 
their views and usage with regard to the choice of cases 
for their locality, and the differences noticed at various 
gasons. ‘Their observations on malnutrition, catarrhal 
conditions, rheumatic and cardiac cases, and nervous 
instability (including chorea), and use of physical medicine 
on the coast by medical authorities, were all considered. 
Dr. HucH Raven (Broadstairs) also read a detailed report 
on the same questions undertaken by him, with the help 
of twenty colleagues in the Isle of Thanet. Dr. CoLtis 
Hatowes (Torquay) and Dr. Srorr (M.O.H., East 
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Sussex) spoke on the same subject. 

Dr. Fortescue Fox, President of the Section, after 
thanking the preceding speakers, and emphasizing the need 
for further detailed investigation on similar lines, moved 
a resolution to the effect that the Section considered the 
time ripe for the formation of an association of marine 
practitioners and others for the scientific development of 
these forms of treatment in the British Isles. This was 
seconded by Dr. Percy Lewis (Folkestone). 


RURAL HYGIENE 


CONFERENCE AT GENEVA 
The Conference on Rural Hygiene, held at Geneva _ last 
month, under the presidency of Professor Gustavo 
PirraLuGa (Spain), was summoned by the council of the 
League of Nations on the proposal of the Spanish Govern- 
ment. Its object was an international technical study 
of rural hygiene, as one of the most important factors 
in the organization of European agricultural regions. 
Inquiries by experts into the present health organization 
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of various European countries formed the basis of this 


study, and a special preparatory committee drew up an 
agenda (adopted by the conference), which included the 
following points for consideration: (a) guiding principles 
and appropriate methods for ensuring effectual medical 
care in rural communes ; (b) the most efiective methods 
of organizing health services in rural districts ; (c) the 
“amelioration ’’ of rural dictricts—most effective and 
most economical methods. Three committees were ap- 
pointed to consider these three questions, and a fourth 
was instructed to decide which of the suggestions put 
forward by delegates could be studied by a future con- 
ference or by the League Health Organization. 

The first committee decided that medical assistance 
should include both preventive and curative methods, and 
ptoposed means for making it efficacious, laying special 
emphasis on health insurance and on the need for close 
co-operation between administrative and technical services. 
It then discussed the question of the sanitary staff pro- 
viding such assistance, as well as the administrative and 
technical conditions that must be fulfilled. The second 


qcmmittee considered the two main forms of health 


organization: the administration of local sanitary services 
by the State (the State’s functions being purely super- 
vsory), and sanitary administration under the responsi- 
bility of local authorities. Special attention was devoted 
to the question of rural health centres. The third com- 
mittee dealt with questions of water supply, housing, the 
fimination of waste products, and with amelioration of 
tural districts. The reports of the three committees were 
wanimously adopted by the conference. 





The programme drawn up by the fourth committee for 
study by health institutes included: (a) schools for health 
visitors ; (b) training of sanitary officers ; (c) cost of health 
and rural medical services; (d) rural improvement ; 
(e) housing in rural districts; (f) rapid transport of 
sick in rural districts ; (g) close co-operation between 
public assistance administrators, architects, agriculturists, 
hygienists, etc. 

Directors of schools of health who met during the 
conference prepared the following list of problems for 
study by their schools: (1) milk in rural districts ; (2) 
typhoid notification ; (3) use of manure and anti-fly cam- 
paign ; (4) cost of sanitary equipment ; (5) methods oi 
analysis and testing, and the methods of testing the 
water supply and of waste products used in various 
countries. Professor Miyajima (Japan) stressed the im- 
portance of the results obtained for non-European Siates, 
and the desire of those countries to benefit by them 
as regards the development of their own national 
organizations. 

In his closing speech the president, M. PirraLuGa, 
applauded the cordial spirit of international co-operation 
shown by the members of the conference, expressing the 
hope that the delegates, on their return home, would 
submit the recommendations of the conference to their 
Governments. ‘‘I am sure,’’ he said, ‘‘ that the con- 
ference marks a great step forward in the organization of 
medical assistance in rural districts. For the first time 
hygienists, engineers, agricuiturists, and administrators 
have come together to discuss the question of the organiza- 
tion of rural life and the welfare of rural populations.’’ 








ROYAL MEDICAL BENEVOLENT FUND 


Subscriptions and donations are urgently needed in order 
that the activities of the Fund may be continued. Cheques 
should be forwarded to the Honorary Treasurer, Royal 
Medical Benevolent Fund, 11, Chandos Street, Cavendish 
Square, London, W.1. At the last meeting of the com- 
mittee twenty-nine grants were voted, amounting to 
£689 10s. The following are particulars of a few of the 
cases helped. 


Widow of M.B., Ch.B., who died last March at the age 
of 37, leaving her only a capital sum of £600 and an infant 
3 years old. A medical man, in recommending this case, 
wrote: ‘‘ The husband was the most distinguished medical 
graduate of his year. After graduating with honours he 
settled in what seemed fair to be a lucrative practice in one 
of the newest and rapidly expanding suburbs, but his scien- 
tific bent caused him to make the sacrifice of giving up his 
practice in order to devote himself to the study of scientific 
pathology. His early death has left his widow with inadequate 
means of support for herself and her young child. I can 
think of no case which more deserves the sympathetic con- 
sideration and support of the committee.’’ Voted £30. 
Personal touch with the applicant will be maintained, and 
further help or advice will be given if possible. 

M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., aged*74, widower. The honorary local 
secretary of the. Fund, in recommending the applicant, wrote: 
‘For several years he has suffered from paralysis agitans, 
and is very feeble and helpless.’’ The applicant himself writes: 
‘‘T have been unable to attend to my patients, and many 
have fallen off. I am quite unable to do anything for myself, 
and have to employ a male attendant to dress and undress me 
and to attend to me during the night, and I also require 
assistance to move about the house.’’ Assured private income 
£68 ; friends give some help. Voted £40. 

M.B., B.Ch., aged 40, with wife aged 31 and a daughter 
aged 10. Applicant has had to give up practice, and is in 
hospital with sarcoma in the hip. Wife and child are living 
on proceeds of sale of the practice, thereby using up the 
only capital. Voted £40. 

Widow, aged 73, of L.R.C.P., who died at the age of 75 
in March last. Her only income is the old age pension of 
£26. Voted £26. 

The Royal Medical Benevolent Fund Guild still receives 
many applications for clothing, especially for coats and 
skirts for ladies and girls holding secretarial posts, 
and suits for working boys. The Guild appeals for 
second-hand clothes and household articles. The gifts 
should be sent to the Secretary of the Guild, Tavistock 
House (North), Tavistock Square, W.C.1. 
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FOREIGN MEDICAL PRACTITIONERS IN 
CHINA 
The Minister of Health has received officially the following 
particulars with regard to the arrangements governing the 
granting of certificates to foreign medical practitioners 
wishing to practise in China. 

1. Foreign doctors, when applying for certificates as 
medical practitioners, must first forward their examina- 
tion diploma and any other documents attesting their 
qualifications to the nearest consul of their nationality for 
his inspection, with a request that he issue a certificate. 

2. When the consular certificate has been obtained, it 
should be forwarded, together with a statement of the 
applicant’s record, two 2-inch half-figure photographs, a 
registration fee of five dollars, and a stamp tax tee of two 
dollars, to the appropriate local government department 
(that is, the health bureau; or, if the district has no 
health bureau, then the public safety bureau or the 
district government), for transmission through the proper 
authorities to the Health Section of the Ministry of the 
Interior for consideration with a view to the issue of a 
certificate. 








Ireland 





Professor Thomas Sinclair 
A fund is being inaugurated in order that the friends, 
colleagues, and pupils of Colonel Thomas Sinclair, M.D., 
F.R.C.S., Emeritus Professor of Surgery in Queen’s 
University, Belfast, may have an opportunity to express 
their appreciation of his invaluabie services to the Belfast 
Medical School. Professor Sinclair occupied the chair of 
surgery from 1886 to 1923 ; he served as a consulting sur- 
geon with the Army Medical Services in France and Egypt 
during the great war, and has represented the Queen’s 


University in the Imperial Parliament since 1923, in 
addition to being its registrar and pro-chancellor. He is 


also a member of senate in the Parliament of Northern 
Ireland. The testimonial will probably take the form of 
a portrait to be painted and presented to the university. 
Subscriptions, limited to £2 may be sent to 
honorary treasurer, the Right Hon. Samuel Cunningham, 
P.C., 3, Donegall Square East, Belfast. 
The Rotunda Hospital 
The annual report of the Rotunda Hospital for the 
twelve months ending October 31st, 1930, is, as usual, a 
compilation of information of great interest to gynaeco- 
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logists and obstetricians. The amount of tabular in- 
formation has been slightly reduced in this issue by 


abbreviating the statistics relating to uterine inertia, but, 
otherwise, the present volume, follows the same lines 
as its predecessors. The outstanding event of the year 
under review was the opening of an extension of the 
gynaecological department. This has brought into being 
an additional operation suite. The new theatre is venti- 
lated by warm air supplied from a chamber on the roof ; 
vitiated air is removed by ducts near the floor. This 
method has proved successful in practice, and it obviates 
the necessity for radiators, which collect dust, and are 
difficult to keep clean. The number of admissions to the 
maternity side of the hospital was 2,789 ; of these, 2,258 
patients were delivered. This represents a definite in- 
crease in admissions, and indicates the considerable 
number of cases available for illustrating pre-natal teach- 
The hospital was also responsible for 1,724 deliveries 
There were no deaths in the 


ing. 
in the patients’ own homes. 
extern department, but this was to some extent due to 
the fact that cases requiring careful watching and nursing 
were admitted at to the hospital. Dr. Bethel 
Solomons, Master of the Rotunda, comments on the large 
number of women, apart from those suffering from 
eclampsia or eclampsism, who were found to have albumin- 
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uria on admission. In view of the regular persi 
of this finding in successive years, he is inclined 
suggest that albuminuria may sometimes have to be 
sidered a normal occurrence in pregnancy. There 
thirty-seven cases of eclampsia, and three patients died: 
none of the eclamptics had had pre-natal care, Ninetey 
cases of placenta praevia were dealt with, and there 
no maternal mortality ; the foetal mortality rate 
less than previously. Only three Caesarean sections ‘ 
performed, and Dr. Bethel Solomons maintains his ba 
that bipolar version is the best treatment to teach in th 
condition, since it is more generally applicable. The toty 
number of Caesarean sections performed in the hospj 
during the year was forty-three, and there was also on. 
Caesarean hysterectomy. In_ his pathological report. 
which is included as an appendix—Dr. F. §, Bourke 
mentions an attempt to investigate a possible source gf 
haemolytic streptococci, a series of throat cultures pg; 
made from swabs taken from the nursing, Post-graduate 
and student staffs, with special attention to those person 
working in the theatre. A few primary cultures g 
haemolytic streptococci were obtained, but these on gh 
culture were found to be no longer haemolytic, Som: 
of the swabs were taken from persons suffering from gop 
throat, and not on duty, but in no instance were 
genuinely haemolytic streptococci recovered. Dr. Boury 
also refers to the difficulty of obtaining suitable dong, 
for blood transfusion. He adds that it is no longer the 
practice to depend on the results of typing with th 
group serums, since one or two alarming experiences hay 
resulted. It is now customary to perform a cross-typj 
with cells and serum from the patient and the prospectiyg 
donor. This takes up rather more time, but the afte 
results have justified confidence in the method. 
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Medical Charity in Yorkshire 
The hundred and third annual meeting of the Medica! 
Charitable Society for the West Riding of the County ¢ 
York was held at Bradford, on July 23rd, under th 
chairmanship of Dr. David Walker. The Lord Maye 
of Bradford, by whose courtesy the meeting was heldi 
the City Council Chambers, was present at the openigg 
of the proceedings, and made some appreciative remars 
on the work of the society, which continues to increas, 
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During the year grants amounting to £2,006 were maf 
in response to thirty-nine applications, the total amount 
given by the society in grants up to June 30th beig 
£85,134. Losses to the society by deaths, resignation, 
and other causes were more than made up by the electia 
of thirty-five new members, and the year begins witha 
total membership of 1,099. The growth of the society 
is indicated by the fact that during the decennial penol 
1921-30 the number of members increased from 8629 
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1,089. In regard to the financial position it is gratifying 
to find that though the grants have amounted to the lam 
sum mentioned above, the investments standing in ® 
name of the trustees, with a nominal value of £49,% 
have been bought at a cost of £42,986. 
the society is carried out by a treasurer, secretary, @ 
stewards, and beyond the cost of printing, postage, # 
actuary’s fee, and a small commission to the bankersé 
trustees, there are no expenses. 
£500 has been received under the will of the 

Mrs. M. A. Major in memory of her husband, Dr. Herbé 
Coddington Major, formerly of the West Riding Asylua 
The objects of the society are to help: (a) any mem 
who is disabled by illness or age, and who has not adequ 
means of support ; (b) the widow or children of a mem 





dying in indigent circumstances ; (c) the mother of si 
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ARR being a widow (or the sister, being single or 
— ) ‘who has acted as his housekeeper for a period 
ee inst than five years immediately preceding his 
df o., -or death ; and (d) in the education of the 
. ye disabled members. Any regular medical prac- 
om i residing in the West Riding of the County of 
gh in good health, may be proposed as a member of 
a provided he is under 40 years of age, and has 


iety, 
. i a practice in the West Riding for more than 
Ii 


Wel fteen years without being a subscriber. A member who 


Jeaves the Riding or the country may continue his 
membership and enjoy all its privileges. 


New Admission Villa at Hanwell Mental Hospital 

The centenary of Hanwell Mental Hospital was cele- 
brated on July 29th by the opening of an admission 
hospital villa. In the absence of the Minister of Health, 
the ceremony of opening was performed by Mr. L. G. 
Brock, chairman of the Board of Control. Mr. Ernest 
Sanger, chairman of the London County Council, presided. 
The admission villa is a detached self-contained unit for 
the reception of all new cases, of both sexes, and embodies 
special facilities for close observation and careful treat- 
ment on distinctively hospital lines. To encourage the 
atmosphere of hopefulness and to approximate the institu- 
tion to a hospital for physical sickness, women nurses 
mainly are to be employed. The accommodation pro- 
vided is for fifty male and fifty female patients, and on 
each side there are examination rooms, sick dormitories, 
yerandas, and a solarium, while in a central position 
there is an association room for the use of both sexes. 
Special rooms for x-ray and light treatment and 
Plombiéres baths have also been provided. 

After Dr. Adeline Roberts, chairman of the Mental 
Hospitals Committee of the London County Council, had 
explained what it was hoped to do in the villa, Mr. Brock 
gave an address, in the course of which he reminded the 
gathering that Hanwell was the oldest public mental hos- 
pital in London, and about the fifth in priority in the 
country. It had great traditions. Its first superintendent, 
Dr. (afterwards Sir William) Ellis, brought with him the 
idea which took shape in the Queen Adelaide Fund, which 
was really the germ of the whole after-care movement. 
That movement, said Mr. Brock, was going to develop in 
the near future, and, he believed, would prove a most 
potent ally of the modern mental hospital. The admission 
wit Mr. Brock regarded as the centre of the whole 
organization, and he said he could not over-emphasize 
its importance. Many people did lip service to the idea 
of early treatment without acknowledging that obviously 
it included two things—namely, earliness and treatment. 
They were often content to provide places where the 
new admissions could be kept separate from the rest of 
the hospital, and to do no more. It was true that 
admission units were places where those newly admitted 
could be kept out of contact with chronic patients, but 
that was only to solve half the problem. The patient 
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had not only to be placed in suitable surroundings, but 
everything possible had to be done to improve his con- 
dition. There was room for controversy as to the value 
of different therapeutic methods, but no shadow of doubt 
as to the importance of making the patient feel that 
everything possible was done for him. It was of no use 
calling institutions hospitals unless that psychological 
factor was appreciated. The recovery rate in mental 
tases, said Mr. Brock, had remained stationary during 
the last generation. It was not a bad rate, though not 
so good as it ought to be, and he was confident that 
before long the concentration of effort now being made 
and the multiplication of admission hospitals would result 
ina marked improvement in the figures. There was no 
justification for the pessimistic attitude which refused 











to try new things owing to the supposed hopelessness of 
mental conditions ; that point of view was contradicted 
by the results forthcoming in the induced malarial treat- 
ment of general paralysis. The scheme of improvement 
at Hanwell includes a nurses’ hostel, and Mr. Brock, in 
conclusion, paid a high tribute to mental hospital nurses. 
He had now visited, he said, nearly all the public mental 
hospitals in the country, and everywhere he was struck 
by nursing devotion. He had seen good hospitals, hos- 
pitals that were less good, and a few that were frankly 
bad, but they all had this feature in common, that the 
patience, forbearance, and kindliness of the nurses was 
beyond praise. No occupation was more exacting than 
theirs, and when he thought of the physical and moral 
strain of attendance in the wards hour after hour, he 
wondered that so many could be found to undertake it. 

The visitors afterwards inspected some of the records 
and relics of the early days of Hanwell, including the 
apparatus once used for mechanical restraint. The hand- 
cuffs, muffs, and leg-locks were certainly barbarous, yet 
Hanwell in the hundred years of its history has been a 
pioneer in the humane treatment of the insane. John 
Conolly, who became its superintendent in 1839, in- 
augurated restraint-free methods, in the face of consider- 
able objection from his subordinates and others. William 
Ellis also, an earlier superintendent, saw so far ahead as 
to introduce occupation-therapy. In 1889 the London 
County Council became responsible for the government of 
the hospital. During the forty-two years which have 
elapsed since then, Hanwell has had only three medical 
superintendents. 


The Waking Hour in Hospital 

The Minister of Health has issued a memorandum to 
all county and county borough councils in England and 
Wales, drawing attention to the report on patients’ waking 
hours in London voluntaiy hospitals, published by King 
Edward’s Hospital Fund for London,’ and suggesting 
that the councils will no doubt wish to consider the 
question of adopting the recommendations in the admin- 
istration of their own hospitals. The principal recom- 
mendations in the report are that, unless there is some 
exceptional and adequate reason to the contrary, the 
most suitable hour for the waking of patients is 6 o’clock, 
and that, whatever the official hour may be, no patient 
should be washed before having either breakfast or early 
morning tea. At the annual meeting of the council 
of King Edward’s Fund the Prince of Wales made the 
following reference to the report: ‘‘ The subject has been 
talked about for years, and the difficulties are well known 
to all hospital people. A few hospitals have been making 
experiments. They have certainly brought the question 
to the front, as is shown by the fact that it was taken 
up last year, almost simultaneously and quite independ- 
ently, by three different bodies, each in its own sphere— 
the British Hospitals Association, the London County 
Council, and the King’s Fund ; and the three reports all 
point more or less to the. same conclusion.”’ 


Mental Patients in the Care of the L.C.C. 
The total number of persons of unsound mind for whom 
the London County Council was responsible on January 
Ist last was 25,819, an increase of 208 on the year. Of 
this number, 21,053 were in the county mental hospitals. 
In addition, the Council was providing accommodation 
in one of the institutions transferred from the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board for 912 aged patients, without formal 
reception orders. The number of persons accommodated 
in institutions provided for the mentally defective under 
the Mental Deficiency Acts was 3,372, and in addition, 
at a training colony, there were 782 feeble-minded persons 
who were not the subjects of reception orders. 


1 British Medical Journal, 1931, i, 992. 
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Royal Victoria Hospital and Sanatorium Colony 
In the last annual report of the Royal Victoria 
Hospital Tuberculosis Trust reference is made to the 
erroneous view sometimes put forward that the incidence 
of tuberculosis is automatically decreasing. While the 
mortality rates from this cause in London, Edinburgh, 
and New York have fallen remarkably, the figures in 
other capital cities, such as Paris, Warsaw,.and Vienna, 
continue very high. The conclusion is inevitable that 
good results only follow continued and well-directed 
effort. In view of the belief that this infection is 
generally contracted in childhood, and that treatment at 
that age has a most important bearing on later life, 
special efforts have been made by the Trust with the 
object of detecting and dealing with juvenile patients. 
The number of these admitted to the sanatorium colony 
at Southfield has grown steadily, and now a new pavilion 
to accommodate twenty or thirty children is being erected 
there ; it consists of a one-storied block, the wards of 
which open directly on to a raised terrace, and a con- 
siderable part of the flat roof of the pavilion will be 
adapted for treatment. This addition will greatly increase 
the opportunities of developing further measures of 
anticipatory detuberculization. Work has proceeded on 
the prognostic value of the blood sedimentation test 
and the leucocyte reaction to tuberculosis from the point 
of view of prognosis, and laboratory observations have 
been continued in regard to the communicability of 
human infection to cattle. The committee appeals for 
a sufficient endowment to ensure an annual expenditure 
on research of £600 to £800 for the next five years. 
In a reference to the Liibeck tragedy caution is expressed 
as to the advisability of sanctioning the use of B.C.G. 
vaccine on the wide scale which has been adopted in some 
countries, because time alone can reveal the extent and 
duration of the protection, and define the degree of risk 
involved. 
Animal Diseases 

At the annual meeting of contributors to the Moredun 
Institute of the Animal Diseases Research Association, 
the president, Mr. Falconer L. Wallace, stated that its 
research staff had been augmented, and that a biochemical 
department had been established in a suite of laboratories 
provided by the Royal (Dick) Veterinary College. As 
work was being carried on in collaboration with the 
Rowett Institute and with the Macaulay Institute, the 
various research institutes in Scotland were co-operating 
as a team. In reviewing the results of last year 
Dr. J. Russell Greig said that definite progress had been 
made. The disease known as “‘ louping-ill’’’ had been a 
problem for the past century, and the Moredun Institute 
had now determined that the cause of this disease was an 
ultra-microscopic filterable virus, and, further, it had been 
able to show that a very efficient immunity could be 
set up by inoculating this virus into healthy sheep. It 
was now attempting to obtain a method of immunization 
which would be both safe and efficacious, and for this 
purpose field experiments on a large scale were being 
carried out. There was evidence that under natural con- 
ditions this disease was transmitted by a tick. Preventive 
serum had been prepared from the lamb dysentery bacillus 
in large quantities, and approximately 38,000 doses had 
been distribuxed to flock masters in the past year. From 
the results obtained in combating this disease alone, all 
the money expended by the Animal Diseases Research 
Association since its inception had been returned to 
agriculture. He remarked that grass sickness was still 








— a 
one of the most baffling problems of veterinary gill 
but this offered a promising subject for investigation toh 


carried out next season. 


Queen’s Institute of Nursing 
At the quarterly meeting of the Scottish council of the 
Queen's Institute of District Nursing, H.R.H. the Ducheg 
of York presented long-service badges to three Queen's 
nurses who had served twenty-one years in the Institut, 
The report showed an increase in revenue during thy 
quarter as compared with that of the corresponding period 
in the previous year. In regard to the prevention 
tuberculosis, reference was made to the work that ha 
been done by the nurses of the Institute in collaboratig, 
with the National Association for the Prevention rt 
Tuberculosis, the Royal Victoria Hospital Tuberculosis 
Trust, and the Scottish Branch of the British Red Croy 
Society. This work has been carried on for the past typ 
years in Inverness-shire and Ress-shire, and will shortly 
be extended to the Orkney and Shetland Islands. Dy; 
the quarter twenty-one nurses who had completed distrig, 
and midwifery training were placed in first appointmeny, 
The report also mentions that 146 nurses were employed 
in 108 different districts, which were inspected from th 
Institute headquarters. In Edinburgh the nurses unde 
training attended 1,164 patients, upon whom they pai 
a total of 44,943 visits. 





India 


Medical Aid for Women and Children 
As in recent years a single volume has been published 
comprising the reports for 1930 of three separate organiza. 
tions, then under the presidency of Lady Irwin—namdly, 
ihe National Association for Supplying Medical Aid by 
Women to the Women of India (Countess of Dufferin’s 
Fund, including the Women’s Medical Service), the 
Victoria Memorial Scholarships Fund, and the Lady 
Chelmsford A!l-India League for Maternity and Child 
Welfare. It is announced, however, that the League has 
been dissolved as from December 31st, 1930, and that its 
property is being transferred to the Indian Red Cros 
Society after all the debts and liabilities have been met; 
that organization will thus include henceforth the Nationa 
Baby Week Council, which was originally part of the 
Lady Chelmsford League. This marks a_ further step 
in co-ordinating the activities of the various bodies 
engaged in maternity and child welfare in India. Its 
fitting that the Red Cross Society should have a greater 
power of control, since it is the strongest organization 
concerned, spending considerably more of its income o 
child welfare work than do the others. As a corollary 
to this decision the governing body of the Countess of 
Dufferin’s Fund has decided to transfer the control of the 
Victoria Memorial Scholarships Fund to the Indian Red 
Cross Society ; this Scholarships Fund will continue t 
be administered in accordance with the objects defined 
at its inauguration in 1903 by the late Lady Curzon. I 
is mentioned in the joint report that the managing body 
of the Indian Red Cross Society has now set up a Child 
Welfare Bureau with effect from the beginning of 193L 
Progress has been very slow also as regards the training 
of native midwives by hea!th visitors, partly owing ti 
the fact that the teachers have so far not developed amy 
marked enthusiasm for this rather tedious branch of thel 
work. The difficulty of supervising midwives after the 
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have been trained has proved insuperable up _ to th 
present, again owing to the shortage of staff. Rural area 
are still largely untouched, the trained midwife prefernmf 
to work in towns. Now that these difficulties have beél 
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discussed at various conferences it is hoped that 
nergetic measures may be devised for instructing 
midwives, not only as regards the care of parturition, 
hut also in ante-natal work. The main body of the joint 
rt comprises detailed accounts of the work that is 


oe carried on in various hospitals for women and 


children. 


nly 
more © 


Bengal Hospitals and Dispensaries 

In his triennial report on the working of hospitals and 
_ensaries under the Government of Bengal for the 
ears 1926-28 inclusive, Major-General G. Tate, I.M.S., 
Surgeon-General to that Government, states that these 
three years have been particularly difficult for those in 
administrative charge of the larger medical institutions. 
Jn 1927 serious handicaps of staffing and managing 
pospitals in Bengal were brought to light, but the recom- 
mendations of the Lee Commission, which reduced the 
appointments reserved for I.M.S. officers, have resulted 
jn the retirement and transference of several experienced 
officers, with consequent further damage to the Service. 
In an effort to comply with the recommendations of the 
General Medical Council changes have been made in the 
curriculum of the University of Calcutta, and additional 
equipment has been obtained. Great difficulties still 
continue to exist in obtaining qualified medical officers 
for rural areas where there are few social amenities, in- 
diferent educational facilities for children, and a very 
doubtful prospect of making a living. The Calcutta 
School of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene is increasing 
each year its popularity and usefulness ; post-graduate 
training has been intensified, and an out-patient depart- 
ment has now been opened. The chief researches con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Indian Research Fund 
Association include an inquiry into the mode of trans- 
mission of kala-azar, probably by the sandfly ; the study 
of filariasis ; and the investigation of the treatment of 
leprosy by the ethyl esters. Increased facilities have been 
provided in Calcutta for the treatment of venereal disease. 
The total number of operations performed in all classes 
of Calcutta hospitals during the period under review was 
158,000, as compared with 129,000 in the preceding 
triennium. 

School Medical Examinations in Agra and Oudh 

In October, 1929, an important change was made in 
the system of medical inspection of schoolboys in the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. With the con- 
currence of the public health and education departments 
it was arranged that the medical inspection of scholars 
in the Government and aided English schools should be 
conducted, whenever possible, by district and municipal 
medical officers of health who had been nominated by 
the Director of Public Health. Before this date the 
practice had been for such examinations to be made by 
members of the Provincial and Subordinate Medical 
Services. In the case of boys living in hostels attached 
to schools the school medical officer treats and prescribes 
for them as before, while the new school health officer 
is responsible for the general health of all the boys at 
the school, whether resident in the hostels or not, and 
atranges for periodical medical inspections. In his annual 
report for the year ending March 31st, 1930, Lieut.-Colonel 
W. A. Mearns, I.M.S., Officiating Director of Heaith for 
the United Provinces, states that the new scheme is now 
in operation in the English schools, and in the interme- 
diate colleges for boys, in forty-four towns. Once a year 
the boys are examined in detail for various defects, and 
monthly parades are held, when the condition of their 
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tyes and teeth, and their general cleanliness, are noted. 
Municipal officers of health examine the boys in the 
vernacular schools, but, in view of the very large number 
concerned, it has not been possibic to adopt so complete 
a scheme of inspection ; there is one detailed examination 
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each year, but monthly examinations are nat held. 
Colonel Mearns remarks that there is still room for im- 
provement in the medical records thus obtained from 
some places, but he indicates one useful side of this scheme 
in mentioning the fact that such local authorities as the 
chairmen of district boards, the district inspectors of 
schools, and the local magistrates receive copies of the 
reports, and can therefore take action when any general 
cause of ill-health is brought to light. As elsewhere, 
difficulty has been experienced in persuading the parents 
of defective boys to take steps to secure treatment, even 
when ample facilities exist locally. In the rural areas the 
medical officers provide any necessary drugs at the time 
of their examinations. Figures are given of the meagre 
attendances at dispensaries and clinics of these defective 
children, even when all arrangements have been made 
for them, and it is concluded that a strong case exists 
for the establishment of school clinics, so that the boys 
can be dealt with in their own schools. Hygiene is now 
taught once a week in certain classes of the English schools 
in towns, and in nearly all the village schools. Proposals 
are being considered for ranking hygiene as a compulsory 
subject in the school curriculum, with periodical examina- 
tions as in the case of other compulsory subjects. Medical 
officers of health are now investigating the sanitation of 
school premises, hostels, water supply, the adequacy of 
lighting and ventilation, and also the suitability of the 
school furniture to individual needs. The school educa- 
tional authorities are co-operating well. 


Ophthalmic Work in Madras 

In the annual report and statistics of the Government 
Ophthalmic Hospital, Madras, for 1930, the super- 
intendent, Lieut.-Colonel R. E. Wright, 1.M.S., states 
that increasing use has been made of the Barraquer 
procedure for cataract, which has proved satisfactory. 
Escape of the vitreous occurred much less often than in 
the previous year, but is still considerably more frequent 
than in the ordinary capsulotomy operation. When the 
Barraquer operation is successful, excellent results ensue 
as regards vision, and Colonel Wright believes that further 
experience of it will indicate lines for wider application. 
The bridge flap technique, adopted in most cases through- 
out the year, appears to be associated with a denser 
after-cataract, probably owing to the greater frequency 
of haemorrhage into the chamber at the time of operation. 
The occurrence of shallow chamber at the first dressing 
(on the third day) appears also to be more common after 
the bridge operation ; this is associated with adhesions of 
capsular tags to the corneal endothelium, and consequent 
keratitis. In glaucoma, sclero-corneal trephining has been 
the operative treatment adopted. Most of the patients 
admitted with this condition are in an advanced stage, 
and many require a good deal of preliminary treatment 
before trephining. The adrenaline pack was often used, 
together with free administration of eserine. Anterior 
sclerotomy proved a helpful preliminary measure in 
cases where the tension remained high in spite of all 
efforts to reduce it. Superficial punctate keratitis was more 
common than last year, but it has appreciably altered 
in its characteristics ; the conjunctival condition is more 
severe than when the disease appeared in epidemic form 
in 1928, but there is no doubt that the present malady 
is the same as that previously observed, though now in 
a more severe form. Gross iritis was never seen, and the 
severity of the signs was out of all proportion to the 
symptoms. In the treatment of keratomalacia the use of 
concentrated vitamin A alone did not appear to be so 
effective as cod-liver oil. Chaulmoogra oil was employed 
in a number of cases of trachoma, where it appeared to 
give considerable relief and to keep the condition station- 
ary. The oil did not injure the cornea, even in ulcerated 
cases, but it had little, if any, influence on pannus. 
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THE FACTOR OF INFECTION IN THE RHEUMATIC 
STATE 

Str,—Permit me to add emphasis to the importance of 
the subject of your leading article of July 18th (p. 109). 
Dr. Coburn’s monograph! demands a patient study, which 
all interested in rheumatism are in duty bound to give 
it. It is a complete vindication of the text of Dr. 
Glover’s Milroy Lecture,’ ‘‘ restating the incidence of 
acute rheumatism (notwithstanding its low infectivity) as 
the incidence of a specific infectious disease conveyed by 


droplet infection.’’ The ‘‘ positive etiological environ- 
mental factor’’ which Dr. Savage’s valuable interim 


report® has failed to reveal is a widespread streptococcal 
parasitism. Although this factor is increased by over- 
crowding and damp, it may be entirely absent even under 
the worst environmental conditions. On the other hand, 
it can and does occur in the higher grades of society, 
provided the conditions conduce to a high carrier rate 
of certain streptococci. Dr. Reginald Miller is misinformed. 
Sporadic rheumatism may be rare in public schools, but 
epidemics of the disease occur in these schools, and have 
been reported by Glover,? Raven,’ and Haig-Brown,” and 
at least three English public schools have experienced 
waves of acute rheumatism during the past year. 

Following forty years’ freedom from acute rheumatism, 
and a period of at least three years during which haemo- 
lytic streptococci were rarely found in occasional throat- 
swabbing experiments, a haemolytic streptococcus became 
prevalent in a group of ninety boys at the end of October, 
i929. It produced an epidemic of streptococcal sore 
throat, giving a clinical picture of lacunar tonsillitis in 
boys with tonsils. Five cases of acute rheumatism 
followed after a “‘ lag ’’ period. A further group of 250 
bovs housed in the same building, but partly isolated 
from the original infection, remained relatively free from 
sore throat until the next term, when an extensive wave 
of streptococcal fever invaded it, and produced eleven 
cases of acute and subacute rheumatism and one case of 
chorea. In twelve of these seventeen cases repeated 
‘* sensitizing attacks ’’ of sore throat were observed before 
the onset of rheumatism. Five of the patients acquired 
permanent heart lesions, but were outside the scope of 
the Bristol inquiry on account of age.—I am, etc., 


W. H. BRADLEY. 


Stratton-on-the-Fosse, near Bath, 
July 20th. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF A RAISED BLOOD 
PRESSURE 

Srr,—Dr. G. Arbour Stephens has been kind enough 
to criticize my contribution to the British Medical Journal 
on the significance of a raised blood pressure. To some 
extent I think his difficulties are due to the fact that he 
has either misread or misunderstood my remarks. 

To begin with, he pillories me for failing to define 
either systolic or diastolic pressure. This is true; it 
seemed to me unnecessary, but from the sequel it is clear 
that I should have done so. I have always understood 
by systolic arterial pressure the pressure which occurs 
during ventricular systole, and by diastolic the pressure 
at the end of the diastole. With the clinical means at 

1Coburn, \. F.: The Factor of Infection in the Rheumatic 
State. Tondon: Bailli¢ére, Tindall and Cox. 1931. 

2 Lancel, 1929, i, 499. 

* British Medical Journal Supplement, 1931, ii, 37. 

4 Bradlev: British Medical Journal, 1929, ii, 981. 

5 Practitioner, 1887, p. 316. 

® Haig-Brown: Tonsillitis in Adolescents. London:  Bailliére, 
Tindall and Cox. 1886. 
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our disposal the findings are only approximately c 





but for all practical purposes they serve. —— 

Dr. Stephens asks whether I consider that “ disc 80 
pressure is the same in all the arteries, and if ih 2 interes” 
not. Frankly, I do not know. I am unaware ap mento 


of any EXpes, . 
mental work dealing with this aspect of the subject 
» age cermin 


in any case I question whether such knowledge woul by P th 

of any clinical value. He also carps at me for mak 
use of the phrase, ‘‘ high blood pressure may be latent” meno é 
and suggests that this is misleading. It was used to Cove 2 “gt 
a group of patients in whom a raised blood pressure faile 
to give rise to any discomfort or distress—patients aDpa fl further 
ently in good health, and often leading active and Vigoroy The 
lives—the rise in pressure being discovered during th 


est 





RPE : & eee : q cure-« 
routine examination for some trifling ailment or foros he \ 
insurance purposes. Biase 

On reading Dr. Stephens’s letter one cannot CScape the iy 

“ 
n 


coiclusion that he would have your readers believe tha 1, othe 
I consider the technique of recording blood pressure yp, 0 dia 
satisfactory, and that the records obtained are unreliable Dr 

If I might venture to say so, this is a misrepresentation ct 
He bases his opinion on the following quotation: “fh n* al 
take a blood pressure reading is simple enough, but my hecica 
impression is that im some instances [italics mine} th that it 
technique is not satisfactory, and the records, especially practic 
of the diastolic pressure, are unreliable.”’ I made jt thorou 
quite clear that those instances were the exception, and the ca 
not the rule, as Dr. Stephens infers. Unfamiliarity with the tr 
or ignorance of, the correct technique is sometimes me} so 


. ar, cervix. 
with, and it is then that the results are unreliable. I wy of cas 
making a plea for reasonable care in the method gf mecha 


recording blood pressure. In the 

In his last paragraph there is a further example of ond t 
failure to understand my meaning. Dr. Stephens fathes} jhem 
me with the opinion that the “‘tendency is to take too hig great 
a reading,’’ suggesting that this is due to faulty technique } frst g 
Again he has misread my statement. What I actually} penefi 
said was: ‘‘ There has been a tendency to take as norm} [| w 
a reading far too high,”’ a statement with which I am sur} gitici 
Dr. Stephens is in entire agreement. The he 

Dr. N. Pines, writing as an ophthalmologist, emph, mally 
sizes the importance of retinoscopy in all cases of raised speaki 
blood pressure, a point of view with which I readily point 
concur. The examination of the retinal vessels must, fbrou: 
of course, be part of the routine in the investigation df fture 
such patients. But in condensing my address for publics} wall ; 
tion this phase was inadvertently omitted. I wish, how] small. 
ever, that I could also agree with Dr. Pines that ‘ sudden norma 
vascular accident or death of a hyperpietic is usually the} logica 
fruit of a deficient medical examination.’’ Such patients} that ¢ 
warned or otherwise of the seriousness of their condition, } stated 
will, I am afraid, always be liable to such catastrophes— broug 


I am, etc., -} Las 
Liverpool, July 28th. Joun Hay. fio cl; 
a logica 


Srr,—-In his letter in the Journal of July 25th, Dr ot 
Arbour Stephens complains that the address by “ Po pet 
fessor John Hay in the Journal of July 11th hasi ‘ane 
tendency, by its indefiniteness, to lead one astray.’} Tor 
And now Dr. Stephens is doing his best to lead innocett 
readers astray by talking about basic blood presswt. 
Must we overburden the nomenclature of the disease calle 
hyperpiesis, hyperpiesia, hypertonia, hypertension, hig mare 
blood pressure, arterio-sclerosis, athero-sclerosis, diffus vulsie 
hvperplastic sclerosis? Apparently Dr. Stephens meaij A- 
diastolic blood pressure when he uses the term “ bast for 
blood pressure.’’ I beg of him, therefore, to desist, ail exam. 
to fall in with the whim of the majority, which sigj*" 


: & Rei obser 
finds comfort in the word “‘ diastolic.’’—I am, etc., pulse 


London, July 29th. H. C. games 
abdo 


SIR 
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ly ¢o TREATMENT OF DYSMENORRHOEA 
SIR _will you kindly allow me space to reply to the 
* diastolg interesting discussion arising out of my paper on the treat- 
NOt, Why ont of dysmenorrhoea ? ae 
AY expel surely the great divergence of opinion which arises con- 
bject, a ing the treatment of this common complaint is due 


Would jy to the fact that it is insufficiently realized that dys- 
OT Makiy§ wenorthoea is a symptom and not a disease. One might 
e latent s well offer a specific for headache as try to treat all 
d to COVA cases of dysmenorrhoea by the sarne method. I therefore 
SUTE failelfl yogest to Dr. Curtis Webb bat we are indeed much 
Nts appa, further on if we can correctly classify our cases. ; 
d Vigoroy The opinion that electrical treatment of some kind is 
luring th a cure-all for dysmenorrhova is by no means so unanimous 
VC OF fy 4g he would have us suppose, even among medical elec- 
tricians. Cumberbatch, in Diathermy (p. 161), says: 
“SCape the “In a few cases complete and lasting relief is obtained. 
lieve thy, jn others the relief was incomplete, and the continuation of 
eSsure yf he diathermy did not procure further benefit.”’ 

inreliabe f pr, Sanderson Clow’s letters must command our 
sentation respect, not only because of her own large experience, 
100: “fH it also because one feels that she is speaking for the 
but iy \edical Women’s Federation. In all humility I submit 
nine} thf jhat it is a backward trend, both in the principle and the 
especially F practice of medicine, to treat any symptom without 
Made it} thorough examination, and without due recognition of 
tion, ani} jhe cause. I am totally misrepresented as advocating 
rity with, the treatment of dysmenorrhoea by dilatation of the 
‘imes met ervix. I do advocate that treatment in the small class 
le. Iwas} of cases where the pain is due to faulty neuro-muscular 
‘ethod of | mechanism combined with conical cervix and pinhole 9s. 
In these women the pain is often very severe, and to 
‘ample of} end them away with a system of exercises is like giving 
AS fathers them a stone when they have asked for bread. The 
® too high great majority of cases, of course, can be placed in my 
echnique, | frst group of ‘‘ the psychological type,’’ and these will 
- actually } henefit greatly from exercises and baths. 

‘Ss Norm} J wish to thank Dr. A. A: Gemmell for his kindly 
I am sure citicism, and to endeavour to answer the points 
he has raised. In saying that the uterus is abnor- 
» mph} mally small in many cases of dysmenorrhoea I was 
of raised seaking of the uterus and not of its cavity. The 
I readily pint is that the wall of the uterus is more 
ls must} fibrous than usual—at the expense of the muscw 
gation df ature. Though the cavity may be normal in length, the 
* publica} wall is thinner, causing the uterus to feel abnormally 
ish, hor} small. In those cases where the uterus is larger than 
“ suddetf normal I would suggest that, in the absence of patho- 
ually the logical change, there is some endocrine disturbance, and 
patients | that the benefit of dilatation is doubtful. I should have 
onditioy,} stated that the type of dilator I use is the type I was 
rophes~} brought up on—namely, Hegar’s. 

Lastly, may I repeat that if practitioners will endeavour 
to classify their cases of dysmenorrhoea into psycho- 
logical, endocrine, mechanical, and gross pathological, and 
sth, Dr treat them accordingly, they will not merely benefit their 
y “Pro patients, but they will find a new interest in their treat- 
h here ment—I am, etc., 


a 
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astray.” Torquay, July 27th. B. VENN Dunn. 
innoceft 
pressun. CONVULSIONS DURING ETHER ANAESTHESIA 
se called} .SIRX—As the subject has recently been discussed in your 
on, higif espondence columns, the following case of ether cona- 
 diffugf “sions may be of interest to anaesthetists. 


s mea} A woman, aged 39, had had pain in the lower abdomen 
© pase for ten days. A mass was felt by abdominal and_ pelvic 
sist, and examination. Temperature 103°, pulse rate 120 on admis- 
‘ich stig © Diagnosis was salpingo-oGphoritis. She was kept under 
observation for six days, when temperature was 100.6°, 
pulse rate 112. After a preliminary pelvic examination under 
H.C. §amcsthesia had been done, it was decided to open the 
abdomen forthwith. 





Le. 








Anaesthesia was induced with 10 c.cm. of ethyl chloride 
on an open mask, and continued with ether. Induction was 
uneventful. Soon after surgical anaesthesia was established 
it was noticed that she was slightly cyanosed, and a slow 
stream of. oxygen was given continuously through a Hewitt’s 
air-way. The colour immediately improved and was satis- 
factory till the fits began. Anaesthesia was deepened when 
the laparotomy was begun by Professor F. J. Browne. 
Colour was good, breathing quiet and regular; air-way 
satisfactory ; pupils fully dilated, and just reacted to light. 
A broad ligament cyst and a pelvic abscess containing offen- 
sive pus were found. At this stage, forty minutes after the 
beginning of induction, fits began, apparently initiated by 
the addition of a further two or three drachms of ether to 
the mask. Respiratory rhythm was interrupted, and in a few 
moments clonic movements of the jaw, head, and neck began, 
which rapidly spread to the whole body and limbs. The 
spine was slightly arched, and the abdomen and chest partly 
lifted from the table, the legs were beating on the foot of 
the table, and the arms jerking spasmodically. The patient 
was not in the Trendelenburg position. Respiration had 
ceased, though a few jerky shallow breaths were taken at 
intervals. After a minute or two the blood from the site of 
operation was deeply cyanosed, though the colour of the face 
was only slightly so. The operation was suspended, the mask 
removed, and a full stream of oxygen given. Convulsions 
lasted for about four minutes, and then ceased for one 
minute. They recommenced, and continued for a further 
three minutes approximately. When they finally ceased the 
colour improved and 1/4 grain of morphine was given. The 
rest of the operation was completed as rapidly as possible 
without further anaesthetic. The fits did not recur. 

The patient recovered consciousness in the ward in the 
normal time, and has suffered no further ill effects. The 
anaesthetic had been administered for forty minutes, from 
the time of beginning the induction to the time of onset 
of fits. Open ether was the method, 12 ounces being 
used in all. The ether (aether puriss. B.D.H.) on analysis 
contained no trace of peroxide or other impurity. The 
patient operated on before the case in question had had 
the same ether with no ill effects. The case under con- 
sideration, moreover, had been operated on nine months 
previously, open ether being used on that occasien with- 
out untoward effect. She had received on each occasion 
1/75 grain of atropine before the operation. 

This case illustrates Dr. Blomfield’s point, stressed in 
his letter in the Journal ef June 20th, that these fits occur 
during deep narcosis only. Clonus during induction with 
ether is relatively common and harmless. The points io 
be stressed in this case are: (1) the patient was deeply 
anaesthetized when fits began, with a wide pupil barely 
reacting to light ; (2) the air-way was satisfactory and 
the breathing normal up to the moment of onset of con- 
vulsions, and the colour was good ; (3) cyanosis did not 
appear until the fits had been in progress for a minute 
or two. 

Svkes (British Medical Journal, June 21st, 1930) states: 
‘“ True ether convulsions are not ushered in by cyanosis,’ 
and his own patient died before it was pronounced. The 
fits in my own case were clearly not asphyxial in origin, 
nor did they resemble the typical jactitations of asphyxia. 
It seems probable that some cases of convulsions during 
deep anaesthesia have been due to asphyxia, and have 
been confused with those where asphyxia was not present. 
This may account for the variation in mortality figures 
quoted, which vary from 25 to 100 per cent., since fits of 
purely asphyxial origin have by no means necessarily a 
fatal termination. My own case illustrates the fact that 
true ‘‘ ether convulsions ”’ are also not necessarily fatal. 


The theories so far advanced as to their causation are 
so varied and contradictory that the real cause is evidently 
unknown. Sykes sums up most of these theories in his 
article referred to above: simple over-dosage ; atropine 
poisoning ; Over-oxygenation ; under-oxygenation ;_ in- 
stability of the nervous system, notably in children under 
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CORRESPONDENCE 














10 ; toxaemia ; impurities in the ether ; superheating of 
the ether—all these, severally or in combination, with 
one or more other factors, have been blamed. In the case 
above recorded, however, toxaemia was present, and this 
is the factor which appears most universally to take part 
of the blame in the recorded cases.—I am, etc., 


W oM> Priest; MAR.C:S., LRG: 


University College Hospital, July 25th. 








APPENDICO-CAECAL INTUSSUSCEPTION 

Sir,—Dr. E. N. MacDermott, in recording a case of 
appendico-caecal intussusception in the British Medical 
Journal of May Sth, states that it is not mentioned in the 
usual textbooks or in Clubbe’s monograph, and suggests 
that it may not be so rare a condition as it is usually 
considered. It is mentioned in the second edition of my 
book, The Diagnosis and Treatment of Intussusception. 
As to its frequency, it may be interesting to note that 
during the last thirty vears 1,055 children have been 
admitted for intussusception at the Royal Alexandra 
Hospital for Children, Sydney ; and of that number 
intussusception of the appendix was found. twice.— 
i.am.. etc., 

CuHaries P. B. CLuspe. 
Rose Bay, New South Wales, 
June 23rd. 





INFARCTION OF THE HEART WITH PERICARDIA 
EFFUSION IN A PHTHISICAL SUBJECT 

Sir,—The interesting case described by Dr. Morland in 
your issue of May 390th differed from that reported by 
Dr. Yusuf and myself (May 9th, p. 794) in that the chief 
focus of disease in the former seemed to be in the 
neighbourhood of the pericardium, while in the latter 
there was extensive infiltration of the upper parts of both 
lungs, without evidence of mediastinal involvement. The 
hilar shadows were not dense, and there were no pressure 
symptoms. The parts of the lungs adjacent to the peri- 
cardium were undoubtedly diseased, but we do not think 
that there could have been an irruption of tuberculous 
material into the pericardial sac. No increase in the 
cardiac dullness was detected until about three weeks after 
the initial attack of pain, although daily examinations 
were made. A pericardial friction rub was heard about 
ten davs previously. 

The result of paracentesis indicated tuberculous infection 
of the pericardium. In view of the severity of the original 
disease, we are inclined to think that this was of haemato- 
genous origin.—I am, etc., 


T. A. HuGHEs. 


Kashmir, India, July 6th. 





REFRESHER COURSES FOR SHIP SURGEONS 

Sir,—The letters from Dr. Haslett Frazer and Dr. 
H. W. Webber indicate that the question of post-graduate 
instruction has exercised the mind of the ship surgeon. 
The conditions of service, as pointed out by Dr. Haslett | 
Frazer, have steadily improved, and pari passu an in- | 
creasing demand for special courses has made _ itself 
evident. 

It was with a view to implementing that demand—with 
a view not only of maintaining but of raising the standard 
of professional efficiency on shipboard—that a committee 
was formed last year. This committee, convened by the 
British Medical Association, undertook to consider the 
question of post-graduate instruction for ship surgeons in 
all its aspects. As a result of their deliberations it was | 
decided to institute ad hoc courses, as opposed to the too | 
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diffuse instruction afforded by ordinary Post-prag 
teaching in special or general subjects. These coal 
were. divided into three separate parts, so that indi : 
needs could be more easily satisfied. They com Re 
(1) ship hygiene ; (2) tropical medicine and hyo: 


and (3) a refresher course in general clinical Subjecgf 
Otis 

























Each part is self-contained, and can be attended separa In 0 
so that the individual surgeon can take all three Parts; Holl 
succession, or select that part which is more Partic +4 oper 
suited to himself and the conditions of his work. time 
The task of providing the necessary instruction ,§ of Y 
been undertaken by the Seamen’s Hospital Socieng 2206 
generously assisted by the School of Tropical Medicine, 20 
Hygiene. The courses have been planned with a View 4S 
the elimination of the unnecessary and the presentaj§ bec“ 
of the necessary in a practical form. Experience for 
show to what extent the scheme of work must be mogigl {105 
to adapt instruction to the requirements of the servi affal 
The long and ‘close association of the Seamen’s Hoga’ #1 
Society with the mercantile marine, and the determin, elde 
tion of the professional staff, are sufficient guarantee jy Holl 
no effort will be spared to make this venture a succeg_| 4 
I am, etc., for 
Percivat P. Cog, bury 

London, W.1, July 23rd. Dean, London School of Clinica} his 
Medicine. he ¥ 

Smi 

kno’ 

THE NEW ZEALAND EARTHQUAKE He 
Sir,—As an eyewitness, and as one of the medical maf the 
who worked throughout the period of the earthquak} his 
disaster in Napier, New Zealand, may I correct the inf Hen 
pression conveyed by Dr. Biggs in the article whiqf unl 
appeared in the Journal of May 16th—that an organig} late 
medical service was formed immediately the calamiy} Que 
occurred. mos 
During the first forty-eight hours following the earh§ lay 
quake there was no organization of medical services, ef kno 
practitioner working almost as a unit, expecting thi} . S: 
someone would rise to the occasion and co-ordinate theif at | 
individual efforts. At the end of this time the emergeny§ its 
surgical work had been completed, and Dr. Allan Bem he « 
who had done the major part of this work at th§ able 
temporary hospital on the racecourse, asked that th§ graj 
‘arthquake victims should be evacuated immediately. hf Can 
his capacity as medical superintendent Dr. Biggs ignorij and 
this request and friction arose. On the following day th swi 
public health authorities from Wellington took contnlf coll 
of the hospital, and the evacuation of these patients wa} Can 
expedited. It can be realized that by this time tep LL. 
whole country had sent its reserves of doctors and nur} Bar 
into the stricken area, but many of them, after offeny 1875 
their services at one unit or another, finally applied at tt and 
racecourse’ hospital and were being sent home agaiag Bar 
as all emergency work had been done. SUC 
It is incorrect to state that even as late as Thursday, in | 
the third day after the disaster, all medical prac it‘ones} sku 
were invited to co-operate in what work still remained tif tim 
be done ; as the practitioners of Napier are listed aj ner 
loyally responding to this call, it suggests that Dr. Allg as 
Perry and Dr. Harold Berry failed in some way to dif His 
their duty in the emergency. Dr. Allan Berry cid a greig firs 
deal of surgical work at the racecourse hospital, ag We 
very good work throughout the entire period afterwart inte 
It is out of place here to itemize his work or pra’‘se hing. the 
above the other men, as each gave to the extent of lig wet 
capacity. dire 
The emergency medical services at Napier were evolve 190 
by individual effort, and have only been co-ordinated amg aut 
organized in Dr. Biggs’s article-—I am, etc., 
r 





Enfield, July 3ist. C. SKINNER. 
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Obituary 


VISCOUNT KNUTSFORD 

Chairman of the London Hospital 
In our last issue we briefly recorded the death of Sydney 
Holland, second Viscount Knutsford, after an abdominal 
operation, at the age of 76. His untimely death—un- 
timely because he was apparently capable of many years 
of vigorous and useful work, and because his long-lived 
ancestry entitled us to hope for his survival for at least 





VISCOUNT KNUTSFORD 





another decade—demands further notice, for though he | 


was not allowed to follow his youthful inclination and 
become a member of our profession, his activities were 
for the last thirty-five years 
closely bound up with medical 
affairs. 

He was born in 1855, the 
elder of the twin sons of Henry 
Holland, first Viscount, who was 
at one time Secretary of State 
for the Colonies in Lord Salis- 
purv’s administration. Through 
his mother, Elizabeth Hibbert, 
he was great-grandson of Sydney 
Smith, Canon of St. Paul’s, well 
known for his wit and wisdom. 
He had a direct connexion with 
the medical profession through 
his paternal grandfather, Sir 
Henry Holland, physician to the - 
unlucky Queen Caroline, and 
later physician in ordinary to 
Queen Victoria, probably the 
most fashionable, and to the 
lay public certainly the best- 
known, physician of his time 
_ Sydney Holland was educated 
at Wellington, of which, and of 
its then head master Benson, 
he does not give a very favour- 
able account in his autobio- 
graphy. At Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, he enjoyed himself, 
and gained distinction as a 
swimmer and as captain of the 
college boat club. He left 
Cambridge with the degree of 
LL.B., and was called to the 
Bar by the Inner Temple in 
1879. First at the Common Law 
and then at the Parliamentary 
Bar, he had a fair measure of 
success, but a carriage accident 





in 1888 resulted in a probable fracture of the base of the | 
skull, followed by increasing deafness, and at the same | 


time loss of smell and taste from damage to the olfactory 
nerves. This disability led to his abandoning the Bar 
as a profession and tureing his attention to business. 


His maternal grandfather, George Hibbert, had been the 


first chairman of the board of directors of the East and 
West India Dock Company, and he still possessed an 
interest in the company, of which he was destined to be 
the last chairman. In 1888 the affairs of the company 
were in a bad way until after Mr. Holland became a 
director, when the position improved so much that in 
1908 the company was taken over by the Port of London 
authority on terms satisfactory to the shareholders. In 
these negotiations Sydney Holland came into contact with 
Mr. Lloyd George, who formed a favourable opinion of 
him as a man of business. As chairman of the Dock 


| 
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Company Holland had to fight a long and bitter dock 
strike. Holland was never the man to do anything by 
halves. Having assumed the responsibility of chairman 
of the Dock Company he felt responsible for the well- 
being of its employees, and when one of them became 
an in-patient of the Poplar Hospital for Accidents he 
promptly paid him a visit. The man complained bitterly 
of his treatment by the matron and other lay officials, 
and Holland found the complaints amply justified ; and 
when, soon afterwards, he was asked to take the chair 
at the annual meeting in June, 1891, he did so. What 
happened then is best described in his own words: 

““T drifted into hospital work. . It was reported that 
a large number of working men—governors by virtue of their 
subscriptions—were going to attend the meeting with a view 
to turning out the committee as 
a protest against the treatment 
their fellows had received there. 
I took the chair, and thought the 
working men made out an ex- 
tremely good case, and that the 
reply made by the committee was 
most unsatisfactory. I told the 
meeting what I thought, rather to 
the indignation of the committee, 
and then the leader of the working 
men who had acted as spokesman 
did a very nice thing. He said 
they had no wish to hurt the 
hospital, and, if I would adjourn 
the meeting for a fortnight and 
inquire into the matter, they were 
perfectly content to leave it where 
it was. This I did, and in the 
course .of that -fortnight I found 
that things were a great deal 
worse than even any of them had 
any idea of. The hospital was in 


a filthy state. . The drains 
were wrong. The ventilation was 
bad. . . . The nurses were a very 


inferior class of women, and the 
matron, who had _ been’ very 
efficient when appointed, had 
become unfit to hold her position. 
The committee did not support 
me, and ended by saying that if 
I thought I could put things 
right I had better do sc. Nothing 
else was open to me except to try, 
so I accepted the challenge.’’ 


Needless to say, he succeeded. 
The hospital at that time had 
thirty-six beds, and had £8,00€ 
put away towards rebuilding, 
which was_ badly needed. 
Holland started to beg, and in 
a few years the hospital was 
rebuilt at a cost of £70,000, the reserve of £8,000 had 
vrown to £54,000, and the hospital was made one of 
103 beds with its isolation block, and has never once been 
in debt. This achievement was but a harbinger of others 
that were to come after he became chairman of the com- 
mittee of the London Hospital in 1896. When he was 
offered this chair he stipulated that he should have 
charge and control of all appeals for funds, and for the 
rest of his life, as the Hon. Sydney Holland or Viscount 
Knutsford (his father died in 1914), he never ceased to 
collect money for his beloved ‘‘ London,’’ within the 
walls of which he breathed his last. Stories of his ready 
wit, and of the soft answer which turneth away wrath, are 
plentiful. The real man beneath the jester was a great, 
warm-hearted philanthropist, who dearly loved his fellows. 
1 In Black and White. By Sydney Holland, Viscount Knutsford. 


London: Edward Arnold. 1926. (P. 134.) (See review, British 
Medical Journal, 1926, ii, 945.) 
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In 1916 he was knocked down by a motor lorry, and 
lay unconscious for a week. The injury thus inflicted still 
further increased his deafness, but did not lessen his 
mental and physical activitv. In 1921 Lord Knutsford’s 
private secretary, Mr. Neville Langton, wrote an enter- 
taining and sympathetic book about his chief, which he 
called The Prince cof Beggars, a title which the Times 
adopted for its obituary notice. Sydney Holland was all 
that, but he was a great deal more. He not only raised 
huge sums by methods which largely depended for their 
success upon his personality, but he had the foresight to 
see the ideals for which those sums were wanted, and to 
plan and organize a great modern hospital, with its 
medical school, on a scale and with a_ thoroughness 
hitherto unthought of. He was a great organizer, whether 
he was planning an appeal for funds, the reform of nursing 
arrangements, or the installation of new and up-to-date 
operating theatres. 

The services of Lord Knutsford to the cause of medical 
research were notable. He was always ready with pen or 
person to defend it against antivivisectionists, and his last 
contribution to our columns, on September 20th, 1930, 
was an appeal for subscriptions to the funds of the 
Research Defence Society, of which he had been chair- 
man for many years. In his covering note to the Editor 
he said:‘‘ Can you _ find for this? ... We are 
fighting for your Profession and against very rich Societies 
and people.’ 


space 


G. C. Beresford, London.] 


{The photograph reproduce! is by 





BOUVERIE McDONALD, M.D. 
Formerly M.P. for Wallasey 

Dr. Bouverie Francis Primrose McDonald died last month 
after a long illness. He was born in Edinburgh on April 
13th, 1861, and was educated at the Edinburgh Academy 
and University, where he graduated M.B., C.M. in 1884, 
and in 1886 took the degree of M.D., the subject of his 
thesis being ‘‘ Virulent outbreak of rotheln in Brampton.’ 
Dr. McDonald began the practice of medicine in Penrith, 
and then moved to Cheshire, residing first at Liscard, and 
afterwards at New Brighton. There he rapidly established 
an extensive practice, and gained the esteem and devotion 
of a large clientele. He did not confine himself to his 
professional duties, but took part in many projects which 
were at that time engaging the attention of the residents, 
for he was keenly interested in all the various develop- 
ments then taking place, as the increase, both in popula- 
tion and building, was phenomenal. He remained in 
Wallasey for forty-five years, and during that time held 
many appointments, including those of surgeon to the 
Seacombe Cottage Hospital and the Victoria Central Hos- 
pital, consulting physician to the Wallasey Dispensary, 
medical officer and public vaccinator to the Birkenhead 
Board of Guardians for North Wallasey, and member of 
the Cheshire County Council. During the war he was 
assistant county director, British Red Cross Society. 


A colleague writes: 

Dr. McDonald was a clever and fearless yet conscientious 
surgeon, and a man with tremendous confidence in himseif 
He had a most pleasing manner, 
and a charming, captivating smile, and was_ both 
trusted and beloved by his patients. Some idea may be 
gained of Dr. McDonald’s strenuous work during the years 
he was in practice in Wallasey when it is mentioned that 
he attended at the birth of 2,200 infants and vaccinated 
22,500 In an outbreak of small-pox in 1901 he 
vaccinated 4,0@0 persons in six weeks. He was a very 
busy man during the war, and if he did not ‘‘ do his bit ”’ 
at the front, he certainly did it at home. He presented 
a motor ambulance to the borough on the outbreak of 
In politics he was a very pronounced and active 


and his own opinion. 


babies. 


the war. 
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Conservative. In 1917 he was asked to stand a2 canal 
for the new Wallasey Division, and in the Genera] Elect; 
of 1918 he was returned as its first Member of Parliame 
with a majority of over 10,000 votes. He remained * 
member till 1922, and during these years he served ’ 
several committees. On his retirement he was presenta 
with his picture in oils, and this portrait now hangs 
the walls of the Town Hall. He was for many veal 
justice of the peace for Cheshire and Wallasey. : 


Another colleague writes: 

Dr. Bouverie McDonald came to Wallasey in 1896 
where he soon built up for himself a large and succegef,) 
practice. At an early date he was appointed honorary 
surgeon to the Wallasey Dispensary, and also to the 
Seacombe Cottage Hospital, which in 1901 became the 
Liscard Central Hospital. In these two hospitals he per. 
formed many operations, as well as treating many medicq 
cases. Later on, he threw himself into political wo 
in the Conservative interest, became president of the locg 
Primrose League, and then president of the Conservatiy 
Association. After his election to the House of Commony, 
parliamentary duties took him to London for a good part 
of the year, and as his time and interests were so 
occupied he resigned his post as surgeon to the Centra 
Hospital before the expiry of his time limit. As thy 
Parliament drew to an end, he announced that he did ng 
intend to stand again, and thenceforward devoted himsej 
to his practice. A few years ago he gave up work iy 
Wallasey, and retired to Croydon, where he died. In hig 
earlier years he was a distinguished athlete in Rugby 
football and in cricket, and was a good tennis and 
billiards player. He gloried in his Highland ancestry, 
and at some of his hospitable entertainments at hi 
residence, Ivor Lodge, delighted in turning out in ful 
Highland costume and tartan. 





Miss Hirpa MarGaret Bytes, M.B., B.S., of the 
Margaret Memorial Hospital, Hankow, died from phew 
monia on July 25th. A member of the well-known York 
shire family, she was born at Headingley, Leeds, m 
August 28th, 1879. While a student at the London Schod 
of Medicine for Women she was a church member of 
Whitefield’s Central Mission, Tottenham Court Road, 
She left England in June, 1907, to take charge of the 
hospital at Hankow which had been founded as a memorial 
to Mrs. Margaret Griffith-John, widow of the missionary 
pioneer whose centenary is being celebrated this year. Dr. 
Byles was a little woman of amazing energy and 
capabilities. She was a close friend of the Chinese, and 
sympathized with them in their nationalist aspirations. 
She did a fine missionary work among them, both by the 
force of her own example and by her medical work, 
especially through the training in the women’s hospital 
of Chinese nurses for obstetric work in the homes of the 
people. 





The Services 


Surgeon Rear-Admiral E. A. Penfold, D.S.O., has_ beet 
awarded the Greenwich Hospital pension of £100 a yeat, 
from June 8rd, in the vacancy created by the death af 
Inspector-General H. C. Woods. : 


DEATHS IN THE SERVICES 

Lieut.-Colonel William O’Byrne White, R.A.M.C. (ret.), 
died on March 21st at Tralee, aged 87. He was bor at 
Carlow on September 27th, 1843, was educated in Dublia, 
and took the L.R.C.S.I. and L.R.C.P.Ed. in 1864. Entering 
the Army as assistant surgeon on March 31st, 1865, he became 
surgeon major after twelve years’ service, and retired, with 
an honorary step of rank as brigade surgeon, on April 25th, 
1885. After retirement he was employed at Tralee from 
April 25th to September 26th, 1908, and was also re-employed 
during the war of 1914-18. In the old regimental days 
served in the Ist Foot, the Royal Scots. 
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Medical Notes in Parliament 


[FRoM OUR PARLIAMENTARY CORRESPONDENT] 





Parliament adjourned for the Long Recess on July 31st. 
Both Houses are due to reassemble on October 20th. 
The report and third reading of the Town and Country 
Planning Bill are down for October 22nd and 23rd. Pro- 
yision is made that the Speaker, after consultation with 
the Government, may call the House together before 
October 20th if public interest requires. 

On July 31st the Royal Assent was given to the Finance 
Act, Probation of Offenders (Scotland) Act, Marriage 
(Registration) Act, Adoption of Children (Scotland) Act, 
Housing (Rural Authorities) Act, Bethlem Hospital 
(Amendment) Act, and to other Acts. 

Dr. Salter and Mr. Somerville Hastings are leaving for 
Russia at the end of this week, and during their tour will 
investigate public health organization in that country. 

On July 28th, at the House of Commons, the work of 
medical men in Parliament was discussed at a dinner 
party given by Dr. Fremantle, and attended, among 
others, by Mr. Neville Chamberlain, Sir Walter Fletcher, 
Dr. Salter, Mr. Somerville Hastings, Dr. Alfred Cox, 
Dr. A. F. Hurst, and Sir G. Lenthal Cheatle. 


The Education Estimates 

Mr. Lees-Smiru presented the Board of Education Estimates 
for England and Wales on July 16th. He said that, on going 
to the Board, he found a gap in the educational: system 
between the years of 1 and 5. Most mothers ceased to attend 
the maternity centre at the end of the first twelve months 
of the child’s life, with the consequence that, when the 
children came to the infant school at the age of 5, 20 per 
cent. suffered from physical iefects which, in hundreds of 
cases, impaired their vitality and poisoned the rest of their 
lives. One method of dealing- with this evil was the estab- 
lishment of nursery schools, but the total number of places 
in such schools, built, in course of erection, or proposed for 
the next two years, was only 3,300. He awaited the report 
of the Consultative Committee of the Board of Education, 
which was going closely into the proposal for nursery schools 
and alternative proposals for nursery classes in infant schools. 
Nursery schools were part of the medical work of the Board. 
The backbone of that medical work was the medical inspection 
of the normal child thrice during the school career. He took 
as the test of a local authority the provision made for following 
up this medical inspection by nurses, medical officers, clinics, 
specialists, hospital treatment, special schools, and _ ortho- 
paedic schemes. Steady and continuous progress had been 
made in all those tor some years, and had continued quite 
rapidly even during the financial stringency of the last twelve 
months. Dental treatment, however, was not one of the most 
successful parts of the work. The new type of open-air 
school building, with glass sides which opened, had a wonderful 
eflect on the health of the children. Last year £9,000,000— 
the largest sum ever spent in a year—had been approved by 
the Board of Education for new schooi buildings. The 
fumber of classes with over fifty pupils in each had been 
teduced from 11,000 to 9,000. Mr. Lees-Smith referred to the 
success of the former elementary school pupils who had gone 
to universities with State scholarships. Of the men, 52 per 
cent. gained first-class honours ; of the women 28 per cent. 
In conclusion, he said he was constrained by financial diffi- 
culties, and the realization of many hopes might have to be 
postponed. 

Mr. Percy Harris said that much expenditure was made 
necessary because of neglect of the child before it came into 
the care of the educational service. If the work of the Board 
of Education was co-ordinated with that of the Ministry of 
Health, instead of being divorced as at present, much of the 
expenditure on the school medical service would be saved. 
Only a quarter of the children who required it received dental 
treatment. In some areas there was no official organization 





for the purpose. He commended the complete system for 
dental treatment of school children which had been instituted 
in New Zealand. At least a third of the school buildings 
in the country should be altered to admit sunlight and air 
freely. 

Mr. Beaumont asked Mr. Lees-Smith to impress on local 
authorities the need for increasing the number of places in 
special schools and special institutions for mentally deficient 
children to take these out of the ordinary elementary schools. 

Mrs. MANNING said that the mentally deficient child had 
been completely neglected. She recalled the answer Mr. Lees- 
Smith gave recently showing the small number of schools 
built for such children since 1926. The Minister had said that 
in 1930 the Board did not refuse any local. authority leave 
to construct a special school for mental defectives, but only 
one application was received that year. The Estimates before 
the House showed an increase of £475,000 in the vote for 
special services, but £375,000 of that would be spent on 
school medical services and special schools, and £160,000 on 
the provision of meals, leaving nothing for the mentally 
defective child. Did members know that there were 340,000 
mental defectives in the country, that from 1906 to 1929 
mental deficiency doubled, and that the incidence per 1,000 
school children was 20.7 in urban and 39.7 in rural areas? 
The Wood report asserted that 61 per cent. of subcultural 
mental defectives came from homes below the average in 
wealth and 25 per cent. from the poorest slum homes. 
Mental deficiency was a social and not a pathological problem. 
She had taught mentally defective children, and knew that 
by careful, patient methods they could be given a place in 
society. Mr. Lees-Smith had said that legislation was _ re- 
quired. She warned him that if it was on the lines of the 
Wood report every teacher would oppose it. 

Lord Eustace Percy recalled that in an annual report Sir 
George Newman had expressed the view that nursery schools 
were really a blind alley, and that there must be a wider 
policy combining the nursery school idea with the health 
centre idea. 

Mr. SOMERVILLE HastTINGs said that the school medical 
service dealt too much with treatment and too little with the 
prevention of diseases. The school medical officer was like 
the grocer who sorted over the oranges and put the bad ones 
aside. Six minutes, the average time spent by a school 
medical officer in inspecting each pupil, was very short. Last 
year eight local educational authorities made no provision for 
the dental treatment of their scholars. The report of the 
Board showed that less than one-third of those in need of 
dental treatment received it. In the years of medical in- 
spection dental inspection was generally omitted. The Board 
should see that the charge for the medical and dental treat- 
ment of scholars was not made a deterrent. He regretted that 
in some places a higher charge was made for stopping teeth 
than for their extraction. When the school medical officers 
were appointed they were asked to provide an annual review 
of the hygienic conditions of-the schools and of the wav 
hygiene was taught, but in the report for 1929 of the Medical 
Officer of the Board of Education for the London County 
Council the only thing he could find about hygiene of the 
schools was plans and details of four new open-air schools. 
There should be more teaching of hygiene in schools. What 
became of the medical records which were kept of the children 
attending some schools? . Some local education authorities had 
applied to the Board of Education for permission to transfer 
the medical records of children when they left school at the 
age of 14, so they could be passed to the panel doctors when 
the children reached 16; The Board had refused. That was 
short-sighted, and he asked for the decision to be reconsidered. 

Mr. MorGan Jones, replying for the Board, said that in 
two years actual, approved, and prospective nursery schools 
had been raised from twenty-eight to one hundred. He agreed 
that the provision for mentally deficient children was in- 
adequate. To provide special accommodation in rural areas 
was a difficult matter, yet there was more mental defect among 
the rural population. A residential special school cost about 
£90 per place. Parents were indisposed to let such children 
go to residential schools, and the law as it stood gave no 
power to compel them. He admitted there were profound 
differences of opinion on the wisdom of accepting the general 
conclusions of the Wood Committee. 

A discussion followed on education in Scotland. 
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National Insurance Medical Service 

Mr. GREENWOOD said, in reply to Commander Kenworthy 
on July 30th, that he was unaware of any regulations whereby 
insurance doctors were forbidden to give certain medical 
treatments to panel patients which would be given to private 
paying patients and which treatments were in general use in 
private medical practice: Insurance practitioners were re- 
quired in all ordinary cases to give to their patients all proper 
and necessary medical services other than those involving the 
application of such special skill and experience as was not 
to be expected of. general practitioners as a class, and to 
order or supply such drugs and prescribed appliances as were 
requisite for the treatment of any patient. 

In reply to Mr. Graham-White, on July 30th, Mr. GrrEEN- 
woop said the approximate amount of national health benefit 
paid in any recent year in respect of sickness arising from 
rheumatic diseases could only be obtained after special investi- 
gation. It had, however, been estimated on good authority 
that one-seventh of the total invalidity among insured persons 
was due to rheumatic diseases. On this basis the cost in- 
volved for the year 1930 would be about £2,500,000. 

Replying, on July 30th, to Mr. T. Lewis, Mr. GREENWoop 
stated he had already addressed to all insurance medical 
practitioners a memorandum ¢oncerning the issue of medical 
certificates to insured persons. Provision had also been made 
by an amendment of the Medical Benefit Regulations for 
dealing with cases where medical practitioners were found, 
after due inquiry, to have failed to exercise reasonable care 
in the issue of certificates. 

On July 30th Mr. GrEENWoop stated that the total of the 
surplus funds of approved societies and branches as ascertained 
at the second valuation amounted. to £42,413,319, from 
which amounts totalling £26,619,161 were certified for distri- 
bution in additional benefits in the ensuing quinquennium. 
The summarized results of the third valuations would be 
issued shortly after the recess. 

Mr. GREENWOOD told Commander Kenworthy, on July 30th, 
that no regulations under the National Health Insurance Act 
precluded an insurance doctor from administering injections 
of asthmalysin for the cure of asthma, nor was he aware of 
any case in which a surcharge had been made for giving such 
treatment. Asked whether a doctor who prescribed this drug 
could be called upon to justify its prescription and be sur- 
charged if he were not able to make out his case, Mr. Green- 
wood said the regulations against extravagant prescribing 
might operate in certain cases. 


Diagnosis of Cancer 

Mr. GreeNwoop told Dr. Morris-Jones, on July 30th, that 
his attention had been drawn to the recent investigations of 
Dr. Bendien into the possibility, by means of blood tests, 
of making certain diagnosis of cancer in its early stages. In 
common with all other investigations into this disease, this 
would be considered by the Departmental Committee on 
Cancer, on which the Medical Research Council was_repre- 
sented. 

Asked by Sir N. Grattan-DoyLeE whether any special 
financial assistance was being given by his Department to 
further this line of research under hospital conditions in Great 
3ritain, Mr. GREENWOOD said that any recommendations of 
the Departmental Committee on Cancer about further investi- 
gation would receive his consideration. 





Ventilation of House of Commons.—In reply to Mr. Strauss, 
on July 29th, Mr. Lansbury stated that, in view of the repre- 
sentations which had been made to him by members of all 
parties, and particularly by the medical members of the 
House, he proposed to call for a joint report from the Govern- 
ment chemist and the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research on the air and general ventilation conditions 
throughout the whole of the House of Commons. 

Centres for Actinotherapy.—On July 28th Miss LAWRENCE 
told Mr. Mills that, since April Ist, 1930, the approval of the 
Ministry of Health had not been necessary to the provision 
of centres for artificial sun-ray treatment, except where the 
centre was to be used for the treatment of tuberculosis, and 
was to be provided in premises not previously approved for 
that purpose. Up to April Ist last 269 centres had been 
approved. In the last two financial years there had been 
seventeen applications from local authorities. 


MEDICAL NOTES IN 








PARLIAMENT [cB Pe 
Universities and Colleges 





UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 

At a congregation held on July 28th the following meg; 
degrees were conferred : tig 

M.D.—*R. W. B. Ellis, *J. E. D. Crozier, A. E 
Newcomb, A. W. Spence, E. E. Llewellyn. 

ee B.Cuir.—R. H. Bb. Snow. 

3. ‘Cuir.—*E. oH, W. Lyle, RK. G. Or, ©. RE Lane, 
Buckland, P, G. Scott, H.C. Stewart, J. W. Summits 
W. A. Fell. smmertang 


- Naish, w. nN 


* By proxy. 


UNIVERSITY -OF LONDON 

The following candidates have been approved at the €Xaming 
tion indicated: 
M.S.—Branch IT (Surgery): M. Coleman, R. S. Pilcher, Brang 
LIV (Laryngology, Otology, and Rhinology) : A. G. Tresidder, 


LoNDON SCHOOL OF HYGIENE AND TROPICAL MEDicryg 
The following candidates have been approved at the exam. 
ination indicated: 


AcabeMic) DirptomMa IN BacterioLoGy.—Dora C, Coiebrogk 
Catherine B. Hendry, C. O. Karunakaran, A. R. Martin, AE 
Oxtord (awarded mark of distinction), F. W. Priestiey, W, D B 
Read, G. Robinson, Pauline C. Witherow. : 


Guy’s Hospirat MepicaL ScHoor 
The following awards of senior science scholarships have bey 
made: 


War Memorial Scholarship (£100): M. Spink. Open Segiq 
Science Scholarship (£80): J. R. Dickinson. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS OF ENGLAND 
An ordinary meeting of the Council was held on July 30h 
when Mr. R. P. Rowlands, Vice-President, was in the chair, 


Diplomas 
Diplomas of Membership were granted to the followig 
candidates ; 


A. M. M. M. Ali, E. Anthony, Grace M. .Archer, HiG@@® 
Arthure, Doris Ascough, P. T. Ashby, E. S. Asiedu-Ofei, E4 
juldwin, A. V. Baliga, K. Baxter, R. A. Beaver, W._D. 
W. H. Bradbeer, R. J. B. Broad, G. O. Brooks, J. Mw 
Burtenshaw, C. R. Caffry, Beatrice L. Campion, A. M.- Cante 
P. ‘Chandra, E.' F: Claridge, Barbara G. C. Clarke; -R: Gi 
C. P. Collins, J. G. Connell, H. A. Constable, A. B. Cook, ;E, J 
Current, D. Davidson, V. S. H. Davies, J. R. Duffield, S. Durham, 
K. V. Earle, G. G. M. Edelsten, G. R. Ellis, I. St. J. C. Emersoy 
L. S. Everett, P. B. Fernando, G. A. Fleet, M. J. Garber, H® 
Garrus, V. Glass, S. Goide, C. I. D. H. Goodhart, G. Hi 
W. H. Greany, H. F. Green, A. Greenberg, H. J. Griffiths, Hiky 
S. M. Haddaway, Winifred S. Hall, H. A, R. Hamilton, DG 
Harris, A. E. T. Hart, E. S. Harverson, J. R. Heming, E. Hindeg 
L. C. Holland, J. H. Hughes, Blaguigna Innitch, N. M. Jame 
J. E. Jenkyn-Thomas, W. P. Jenson, D. Johnson, Annie L. Jones 
Esther P. W. Jones, Alice M. Kaye, C. A. Keane, Mary L.& 
IKxennard, S. J. Knight, M. Kosloff, N. L. Lamb, J. S$. Lane, P. RK 
Lane, A. M. P. Laurent, H. G. i.etcher, I. M. A. Lewis, H. L. Light 
stone, M. A. Lloyd, J. W. McLaren, J. W. Macmillan, G. A. if 
Madel, J. W. Meanley, E. ix. K. Menon, A. K. Monro, P.& 
Moroney, W. J. Morris, I. Moshinsky, H. C. Muirhead, R. W.C 
Murray, T. FF. B. Noble, L. G. Norman, Catherine O’Conno, 
Angela M. S. A. Ofenheim, Lily M. O’Hanlon, G. F. Petty, AL 
Potter, Eluned M. Puleston-Jones, J. Rabinovitch, G. F. Rees-Jong, 
[D. Y. Richardson, J. C. Roberts, H. D. Robertson, C. H. Rogersoy, 
N. L. Rusby, P. C. Sanyal, M. N. Sardana, T. Schrire, E. Shap, 
I. W. H. Shawcross, M. H. Sherwell, Rosalie Shoenberg, A. B 
Simmons, H. Simmons, H. Singh, J. C. Smith, D. G. Snel, 
Rk. G. W. Southern, Gladys M. G. Spencer, Violet Spiller, A.A 
Sreenivasan, JT. Standring, C. Starkie, V. Swaminathan, R. A 
Svkes, A. K. Talkhan, G. Tattersall, Winifred P. Thomas, W.F 
Townsend-Coles, J. G. Vincent-Smith, A. B. Waters, J. H. Way, 
G. Welis, M. Westwood, S. O. Widmann, E. W. M. Williams 
Dorothy Woodman, S. L. Wright, A. H. Zair, J. Zeitlin. 


Ez 


Diplomas in Tropical Medicine and Hygiene were granted, 
jointly with the Royal College of Physicians, to the following: 
E. S. Adderley, B. P. Baliga, C. J. H. Brink, W. A. Bumetf 
R. Caldera, H. Chaudhuri, H. D. Cronyn, B. R. Das, C. H. How 
A, J. Johnson, I’. B. Khambatta, R. IK. Khanna, P. B. Lee Potter, 
H. W. H. McClelland, S. H. Moore, Ethel Morris, J. L. Razdaa, 
J. A. Rosset, V. Sivalingham, M. M. Syddiq, J. Taylor, P. G.6 
Unnithan, L. A. F. Wiles, A. W. Williams, W. E. S. Winn. 
Diplomas in Ophthalmic Medicine and Surgery were granted, 
jointly with the Royal College of Physicians, to the following: 
M. Basheer, G. H. B. Black, M. G. J. Booysen, G. A. Brew, 
Eleanor M. P. Brock, C. Budeiri, A. Campbell, M. Franks, A. % 
Green, Lieut.-Col. FE. G. Kennedy, 1.M.S., Edith G. Limme, 





S. Macky, IK. C. S. Menon, Catherine E. Orr-Ewing, B. W. Roffen 
Ix. Saha, R. Sampson, M. N. Sardana, R. C. Tarapore, H..L, St. % 
Welch. 
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Primary Fellowship Examination in Toronto 
On the nomination of the Canadian Medical Association, 
. c. B. Grant, Professor of Anatomy, and Dr. C. H. 
é "professor of Physiology, were appointed assessors for 
ae mary Examination for the Fellowship to be held’ in 
oat next October. 


CONJOINT BOARD IN SCOTLAND 

The following candidates have been approved at the examina- 
tion indicated : 

<1 PROFESSIONAL E-XAMINATION.—G. Ameratunga, S. Petiva- 
ee Fr Kirkpatrick, H. J. Smith, H. T. Anthonisz, T. A. M. 
G. L. Whitton, C. F. W. de Saram, B. A. Armitage, 
aw Joseph, L. J. Goggins, R. J. F. L. Talbot, C. M. Douglas, 
M. W. Puvimanasinghem, S. R. Iyengar, S. Grasse, F. A. Ebert, 
G. M. C. Stephenson, I. M. Sclare,. J. A. Walsh, W. Kelly, 
A Gmellie, S. V. Rajah, M. E. Rubin, A. G. Williams, G. D. 
Boon p A.-V.. Pillai, H. F. Ezzat, S. Freeman. 


SOCIETY OF APOTHECARIES OF LONDON 
The following candidates have passed in the subjects indi- 








cated : 
SuRGERY.—K. W. Bruce, G. B. Carter, M. Ditton, A. A. Grace, 
B, N. Halder, R. Schauder, C. F. Williamson, 

Mepicine.—H. W. Davies, G. R. Germany, A. R. Madden, O. L. 
Matthews, M. R. Tuteur-Samuel. _ 2 ; 

Forensic Mepicine.—O. A. P. Clark, R. R. Clipstein, G. Handels- 
man, O. L. Matthews, C. Morgan, M. S. Mules, Grantley Smith. 
Mowirery.—G. B. Carter, Sidney Smith, V. M. White. 

The Diploma of the Society has been granted to Messrs. 
G. R. Germany, A. R. Madden, O. L. Matthews, R. Schauder, 
M. R. Tuteur-Samuel, and C. F. Williamson. 


Medical News 


The Fellowship of Medicine has arranged two special 
courses for August—namely, a course,in urology now in 
progress at the All Saints’ Hospital until August 29th, 
and a course at the Queen’s Hospital for Children from 
August 17th to 29th. Lunch and tea are kindly provided 
by the hospital authorities. Fee, £2 2s. A comprehensive 
course will be given at the Brompton Hospital from Sep- 
tember 7th to 12th (fee £3 3s.).; an afternoon course at the 
Infants Hospital from September 14th to 26th (fee £3 3s.); 
psychological medicine at the Bethlem Royal Hospital 
fom September 8th to October 3rd ; ophthalmology at 
the Central London Ophthalmic Hospital from September 
lith to October 10th (fee £3 3s.). A revision course will 
be given at the Westminster Hospital from September 
4th to 26th (fee £5 5s.), and a similar course at the 
Metropolitan Hospital from September 28th to October 10th 
(fee £3 3s.). Detailed copies of syllabus may be obtained 
from the Fellowship of Medicine, 1, Wimpole Street, W.1. 








The autumn list of medical post-graduate courses in 
Berlin has now been issued. This booklet (printed in 
German) gives full details of the various special classes 
arranged for the next few months, and also an account 
of the permanent educational facilities which are available. 
Among the courses are internal medicine, from October 5th 
to 17th ; children’s diseases, during the same _ period ; 
uwology, from October 15th to 21st ; and medical psycho- 
logy and psychotherapy, from October 26th to 3lst. 
Further information and copies of the booklet may be 
obtained from the Medical Information Bureau, Kaiserin 
Friedrich-Haus, Luisenplatz 2-4, Berlin, N.W.6. 


Mr. Walter Bell, F.S.A., will conduct parties over the 
Tower of London on August 12th and 26th, at 2.30 p.m., 
in aid of King Edward’s Hospital Fund for London. 
Mr. Bell will give short addresses on the Tower, its history 
and associations, before making a tour of the building. 
Application for tickets (price 7s. 6d.) should be made as 
soon as possible to the secretary of the Fund, 7, Walbrook, 
E.C.4. 

At a meeting of the Paddington Medical Society to be 
held on Tuesday, August 11th, at the Great Western Royal 
Hotel, Paddington, at 9 p.m., Dr. A. Baldie will give an 
address entitled ‘‘ The alcohol problem.”’ 





V. Roffey, 
L. St. ¥ 


The first Congress of Medical Geography will be held 
at Geneva in October, when the subject for discussion 
will be hepatic cirrhosis. 





ene EE -- 


The Board of Control, with the approval of the Minister 
of Health, has appointed the following as honorary con- 
sultants in connexion with diseases occurring among the 
mentally defective patients at Rampton State Institution, 
Retford, Notts: encephalitis lethargica, Professor A. J. 
Hall, M.D. ; diseases of the ear, nose, and throat, Mr. 
Vincent Townrow ; ophthalmic diseases, Dr. E. Gordon 
Mackie. 


An international illumination congress will be held from 
September Ist to 19th in London, Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
Sheffield, Buxton, Birmingham, and Cambridge. It has 
been organized jointly by the National Illumination Com- 
mittee of Great Britain and the Illuminating Engineering 
Society, London, and is under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Commission on Illumination. 


The fourteenth Italian Congress of Paediatrics will be 
held at Florence from September 23rd to 26th, when the 
following subjects will be discussed: (1) empyema in 
infancy, introduced by Drs. Cecchi of Florence, Laurinisch 
of Naples, and Nasso and Castronuovo of Messina ; 
(2) encephalitic syndromes in infancy, by Drs. Bergamini of 
Parma, De Toni of Bologna, and Taccone of Milan ; and 
(3) directions for diet in children’s communities, introduced 
by Drs. Brusa of Milan, Lucca of Turin, and Macciota of 
Cagliari. Further information can be obtained from the 
secretary, Professor Bruno Frambusti, R. Clinica 
Pediatrica, Via Maneli 15, Florence. 


Dr. N. F. Seed of Hyde, Cheshire, was successful in his 
appeal to the Manchester Quarter Sessions on July 30th 
against a conviction at the Manchester Police Court, when 
he was fined £20 and had his licence suspended for three 
years on a charge of dangerous driving ; the conviction was 
quashed. 


A new medical periodical, La Cure Marine, has been 
founded, under the editorship of Dr. E. Delcroix, to deal 
with thalasso-therapeutics and kindred subjects. The 
editorial secretary is Dr. R. de Haene, 94, Boulevard van 
Iseghem, Ostend. 


The Home Office of the Republic of Mexico has issued 
an order that no more foreign medical men can be allowed 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


Prepatellar Bursitis 
“H. B. G.”’ writes: Can any reader say whether it is safe 
to empty the fluid from an inflamed prepatellar bursa and 
inject the quinine and urethane solution used for treating 
varicose veins? If so, what technique should be followed? 
Does this bursa ever communicate with the knee-joint? 


any ere 
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Lochnera Rosea 

E. R. McDonacu (London, W.) writes, in reply to 
Dr. Dalziel’s inquiry (August Ist, p. 230): The eclectic 
school of medicine and herbalists have used vinca, lycopus, 
and viscum in diabetes for many years. An extract of the 
leaves of one of the evergreen South African Compositae 
(Brachylaena dentala) is a vaunted remedy for the same 
condition. I have injected extracts of these plants into 
animals, but I have not been able to satisfy myself that 
they have an action in lowering the percentage of the blood 
sugar. An hydrator effect is exhibited occasionally, but 
not regularly, and therefore I have not employed them on 
a large scale in disease. I have not found lycopus to be 
of use in exophthalmic goitre or viscum in hyperpiesia— 
two conditions allied to diabetes. 


Effect of Prolonged Injections of Insulin on 
Subcutaneous Tissue 


With reference to Dr. Jeudwine’s letter (June 27th, p. 1145) 


- 


‘ 


and the inquiry by ‘‘ M.D.” (July 4th, p. 42), Dr. I. M. 
Rabinowitch .of the Montreal General Hospital sends us 
reprints of two articles by him on this subject, published 
in the Canadian Medical Association Journal (1928, xviii, 
560, and 1929, xxi, 67). The condition (he writes) is un- 
common, but not rare; and, at least from experiences so 
far, it appears to be compatible with good health. The 
cause of it is unknown, but it seems to be a non-specific 
reaction, and is probably the result of repeated trauma. 
Incidentally, an excellent review of this subject will be 
found in the British Medical Journal (1929, i, 597). 


Painful Heels 
P.’’ writes, in reply to ‘‘ Electrotherapist ’’ (July 25th, 
p. 173): I once heard Sir Archibald Garrod (then Regius 
Professor of Medicine at Oxford) recommend mercury and 
belladonna ointment for this condition, and I have used a 
mixture of equal parts of ung. hydrarg. and ung. bella- 
donnae with good results. 

Income Tax 

Request for Balance Sheet 

C. A. H.’’ took over a practice as from May Ist, 1930. 
He did not take over existing book debts, and it is agreed 
that he is assessable on the basis of his ‘‘ bookings.’’ The 
first year’s income and expenditure account has been put in 
by professional accountants, and the inspector of taxes asks 
also for a ‘‘ balance sheet,’’ setting out the assets and 
liabilities of the practice as at March 31st, 1931—or, alter- 
natively, for a promise to supply balance sheets in future 
years. 

*.* So far as our experience goes, it is not customary for 
balance sheets to be asked for or supplied in such circum- 
stances, and if the inspector’s experience is, as he says, to 
the contrary, we think it must be due to a purely local 
custom. Further, we do not see that balance sheets serve 
any real purpose in a professional practice ; apart from 
the stock of instruments and drugs, and the car, the only 
assets, normally, would be the outstanding debts which are 
ascertained and the total notified to the inspector already. 


The matter is within the jurisdiction of the local or 
‘* special ’’ commissioners, and we incline to the opinion 
that if ‘‘C. A. H.’’ maintains his attitude it would be 


upheld on appeal to either of those bodies. With regard to 
the inspector’s request to examine the purchase agreement, 
the terms with regard to deferred payments are relevant 
to the settlement of the liability, and on the whole we advise 
“Cc. A. H.’’ to send him the original for perusal, or a 
signed copy for retention. 


Motor Car Transaction 
B. L. P.”’ bought a car in 1919 for £650, and in July of 
this year sold it for £15 and bought a new car of a different 
make for £243. How should he deal with the matter for 
income tax purposes? 

** This is an unusually clear illustration of the fact that 
the taxpayer nearly always loses in the long run if he does 
not claim annual depreciation. All ‘‘ B. L. P.’’ can do 
at present is to claim as a professional expense of the year 


1931 the net cost of replacement—that is, £243 - £15 
= £228. As tax is chargeable on the amount of the income 


of the previous year, this means that it will not affect his 
liability until the financial year 1932-33. As depreciation 
and cost of replacement cannot be allowed for the same year, 
he is unable to claim depreciation for 1932-33, but should 
do for 1933-34—-on (£228 - 15 per cent. of £228 =) 
£194 at 15 per cent. 


SO 


LETTERS, NOTES, ETC, 


Operation for Cataract 

Personal Experience 
Mepico ’’ writes: Having had a cataract removed from 
left eye during the past nine months I am in entire a fe 
ment with Colonel Elliot’s statement that the Patient 
themselves aye the best judges of the value of o me: 


intervention. My cataract was of short duration ne 


oe , 


first noticed in January, 1929. It was of the rapid] 
swelling, soft, cortical type, and the operations a. 
formed in October and November, 1930. Pet: 


Durin a 
of maturation I was considerably handicapped teed 
stages by a sensation of ‘‘ steaminess ’’ of vision on the ke 
side, later replaced by diplopia, worse at night, and e 
ally the eye became almost completely blind. During ¢hj 
last stage I was involved in two accidents, in one of Which 
I had the misfortune to knock down a lady whom | hal 
not seen until after the accident ; in the other—a mototin 
accident—I was run into on my blind side by a slow-moyig 
vehicle which I did not observe. The extraction of the 
cataract has naturally resulted in a largely restored leit 
visual field, making walking and driving safe, because eye 
slight movements, although they cannot be focused can 
certainly be noted with the aphakic eye, and, for this 
reason alone, I consider the operation well worth while 
The visual acuity has been raised from the counting of 
fingers held up to light at a distance of 2 inches from the 
eye, to 6/5 Snellen’s types under +11 D. correction, lo 
cylinder being required ; in other words, a really usefyl 
professional eye is available should disaster overtake jt 
sound fellow. After leaving the nursing home, and {or 
some weeks subsequently, diplopia was troublesome, by 
I gradually learned to neglect this effect in much the sam 
way, I think, that the trained non-observing eye of the 
microscopist neglects objects on the bench below. Whik 
it has to be admitted that one cannot use a corrected 
aphakic eye in conjunction with its sound fellow, there js 
much to be seen with an uncorrected aphakic eye, and ] 
find it possible, while driving, to close the sound eye and 
bring my car to a standstill with ease and comparative 
safety. In conclusion, other things being equal, I would 
strongly advocate the removal of a unilateral cataract in 
any patient of mine. The eye is useless as it is, whilea 
successful operation brings increased comfort and safety of 
locomotion, and confidence is instilled in the patient should 
his second eye become affected at a later date. 


left 
Vventu. 


A Substitute for Hand Towels 


LacuLan Grant (Ballachulish, Argyll) writes: I was 
interested in ‘‘ D.P.H.’s’’ letter on this subject in the 
Journal of June 13th. In March, 1929, I advised that the 
method of drying one’s hands by means of hot air be used 
after washing, the paragraph published being as follows: 
‘“In many of our public places, restaurants, etc., it would 
appear to me that another method of drying the hands 
might be tried instead of the frequently much contaminated 
roller towel—namely, by means of the hot-air blower, such 
as is now used by hairdressers. This methed certainly 
takes a little longer than the usual towel one, but a 
brief series of experiments showed that the time taken 
Was not great, and depended on the temperature and 
force of the current and proximity of the blower. This 
method of drying is akin to nature’s way, and appeared 
to leave the skin soft and supple.’’ It must be of interest 
to a number of colleagues to have their attention again 
drawn to this matter. ‘‘ D.P.H.’’ quotes the address of 
the installed machine seen in Paris. I have made farther 
inquiries, and find it is in use in several establishments in 
Scotland—for example, the Public Health Department of 
Edinburgh University has it installed. I understand 
that the public ones cost from 18 to 21 guineas. I myself 
use at home the ordinary cheaper hair-drying type, which 
gives currents of hot or cold atr as desired. Authorities, 
however, seem very slow to appreciate such an idea as hot 
air drying, in spite of its obvious advantages. 


D. 


Vacancies 
Notifications of offices vacant in universities, medical colleges, 
and of vacant resident and other appointments at hospital, 


will be found at pages 34, 35, 36, 37, 40, and 4 
of our advertisement colurmns, and advertisements as 


partnerships, 
38 and 39. 


assistantships, and locumtenencies at page 


A short summary of vacant posts notified in the advertise 
ment columns appears in the Supplement at page 127. 
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From its earliest beginnings, organized public health has 
run general and special measures in harness. However 
much action to secure the better general health and 
physical fitness of a population, and all that this implies, 
may signify, there are always diseases the prevalence of 
which is little affected by the possession of a high standard 
of general, or even individual, healthiness. For them, 
special communal measures have to be devised in each 
case according to the nature of the disease and our know- 
ledge of it, and these measures, perhaps more than any 
others in public health work, require periodically to be 
reviewed and modified as new facts are learnt or as new 
‘conditions of administration have to be reckoned with. A 
few topical examples will not come amiss. 


PSITTACOSIS 

My first topic, psittacosis, may seem a triviality, but 
it has a certain claim for notice. It very rarely happens 
that the policy of complete exclusion of the introduction 
of a particular infection into a country can be attempted 
with success, especially in these days of rapid transit 
‘and in the case of a nation with external communications 
like ourown. We have adopted this policy for rabies, and 
to some extent for anthrax, and last year it was imposed 
‘as an emergency measure for psittacosis. The emergency 
farose from the discovery of cases of this disease in various 
parts of the country, all associated with parrot infection, 
mostly by birds of comparatively recent importation 
coming to a large extent, though not wholly, through one 
channel or another from the South American countries— 
‘Amazon parrots,’’ as they were more or less correctly 
called. Beginning with a few cases which one regarded 
merely as pathological and clinical curiosities, the number 
of people in England affected by this serious illness in a 
few months had exceeded 100, and at least 25 of these 
persons died. There were instances in which human case-to- 
case infection occurred without the intermediacy of the 
bird, and there were some striking examples of laboratory 
infection among those working at the pathology of the 
human and bird disease and trying to identify its virus. 

Meanwhile, many countries on the Continent had a 
and concluded, before we did in 
England, that the importation of all birds of the parrot 
tribe had better be stopped. They did this, since the 
period of infectivity seemed to be so indefinite and pro- 
longed that no mere measure of temporary detention of 
the birds at the ports would meet the case, even if the 
necessary quarantine measures were administratively prac- 
ticable. The additional risk thus arose that England would 
become the dumping-ground of new and possibly infectious 
parrots which could not be landed abroad at any European 
port. The Parrots (Prohibition of Importation) Regu!a- 
tions were the inevitable outcome of these circumstances ; 
and, with one or two exceptions, possibly but not clearly 
traced to a breach of the order, they have been effective, 
and there has been no psittacosis in England since. So 
far good, but no one can contemplate without dismay 
the indefinite deprivation of our population from the luxury 
of parrots. Apart from their aesthetic qualities, they 
appear to create an intense domestic satisfaction, and it 
is their classical mission to supply material for anecdote. 


nian: 








* Delivered in opening the Section of Public Health at the Annual 
Meeting of the British Medical Association, Eastbourne, 1931. 








But the difficulty of choosing the safe moment to let 
them in again is considerable, mainly owing to the diffi- 
culty of obtaining facts regarding the prevalence of psitta- 
cosis infection, particularly in South American countries, 
both among the wild birds and at the entrepdts and aviaries 
at the ports from which they are dispatched to Europe. 

It would certainly be desirable to have more evidence 
than we at present possess that the parrot infection of 
1929 was only a passing and temporary epizootic. It does 
seem fairly certain, however, that the birds frequently 
transfer infection from one to another after their cap- 
tivity in the aviaries in which they are kept before sale 
and in the cages in which they are shipped, and that the 
mortality in course of these shipments is sometimes 
extremely high and almost certainly preventable. One may 
commend in this respect such rules for healthy transport 
of birds as those enjoined by the Zoological Society— 
reprinted in Dr. Scott and Dr. Sturdee’s report on 
Psittacosis to the Ministry of Health in 1930—which, -if 
observed, should go far to reduce the risk. Importers who 
wish to see a speedy revival of the parrot trade—which 
is said to be considerable and profitable—might do much 
to enlist public and official sympathy with their aims by 
themselves undertaking that all cause for criticisms on 
this score would be removed if importation were again 
allowed. Such action on their part would, I feel sure, 
be welcomed also in other countries which are dealing 
with the same question. The administrative inconveni- 
ence of separate action at the different European ports 
was made plain in 1929-30, and attention is now being 
given to the practicability at the next stage of common 
and simultaneous action at them all. 


YELLOW FEVER 

The risks of virus research to laboratory workcrs, just 
referred to, have nowhere been so tragically illustrated 
as in recent work on yellow fever by deaths .which 
entailed such losses to science as those of Adrian Stokes, 
Noguchi, W. A. Young, and Paul Lewis. They have 
had an odd recent repercussion on public health policy in 
India, the Dutch East Indies, and elsewhere in the Far 
East, which is worth mentioning here. Several Eastern 
countries have forbidden, or are about to forbid, the 
importation of yellow fever virus or material capable of 
carrying it, for any experimental purposes, even to labora- 
tories of the highest repute. Reactionary as this decision 
may appear, it has been initiated by the public health 
authorities themselves, on the ground that research must 
be sacrificed in view of the possibility of infection extend- 
ing outside the laboratory and reaching the populations 
of vast regions in which yellow fever is unknown, but 
where its insect carrier, the Aédes egypli, is common. 

A more formidable risk of introducing yellow fever, by 
man or mosquito, into these populations has now also to 
be taken inte account. It may soon be possible to make 
relatively short voyages by air to those countries across 
Africa from the West Coast, where yellow fever is known 
to be endemic, and the countries which consider them- 
selves threatened are not inclined to take chances. Special 
attention to this position has been given in the draft 
international agreement for the prevention of spread of 
infectious diseases by aircraft, prepared last May by the 
Permanent Committee of the Office International d’Hygiéne 
Publique. Its policy is based, inter alia, on prescribing a 
minimum of action in the yellow-fever-affected countries 
sufficient to secure that no person is embarked on an air 
journey to the other countries concerned if there is risk 
that he has been exposed to yellow fever infection within 
six days. On the face of it, this is a drastic requirement, 
but one which in present knowledge appears necessary in 
the interests alike of public health and of air navigation. 


[2634 ] 
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MALARIA 

It is, however, rarely possible for the main line of 
policy directed against a particular disease to be one of 
national or international action for its exclusion. Public 
health policies are as a rule much more complex than that. 
The particular disease is there, and the collective action 
which ought to be taken about it does not admit of a 
single or simple formula. It depends on the nature and 
traditions of the community and its normal resources on 
the one hand, and the natural history of the disease on 
the other. To give another illustration from so-called 
tropical medicine, I would refer to the strides which, not- 
withstanding economic depression, have lately been made 
in many countries in combating malaria, the disease which, 
taking the world at large, probably causes more total 
sickness and invalidity than any other. Public health does 
not now offer a single policy based primarily on intensive 
local attack on the anopheline breeding place—successful 
as that method has been in limited areas specially favour- 
able to its conduct, and impossible as it has proved as a 
practical proposition in most malaria-ridden regions. The 
modern method is to make a choice from several quite 
different policies according to the circumstances of the 
region. They have been made possible by a wholesome 
refusal to work on dogma, and by the practical application 
of the new knowledge acquired about malaria. Much of it, 
one may note, has come from the Horton Laboratory in 
this country, where special opportunities to study all phases 
of human malaria is afforded in course of the treatment of 
general paralysis by inducing malaria attacks. The latest 
work at Horton may well add another anti-malaria policy. 
It has not only shown scientifically that quinine, so power- 
ful in its action on the malaria parasite in its vegetative, 
fever-producing form, has no power of arresting the 
development of the sporozoite which the mosquito inocu- 
lates with its bite. This was more than suspected before, 
on the evidence of the failure of quinine for malaria pro- 
phylaxis during the war. But now we have evidence that 
in this respect there are drugs which can do what quinine 
cannot, and that the temporary sojourn of a susceptible 
visitor to malarious areas may by their instrumentality be 
robbed of its danger. 

I have just referred to the instance of yellow fever, in 
which medical requirements may put some obstacles in 
the way of aviation in some tropical countries. But if 
medicine is now going to make it possible for aviators 
to land in the far more numerous malaria-infested regions 
and be bitten with impunity, it will have made a very 
handsome compensation to the interests of air traffic. 

In leprosy, too, a recent change of public health policy 
has lately been conspicuous ; isolation of lepers is now 
being everywhere regarded like the isolation of the tuber- 
culous, and not as an inevitable and fundamental necessity 
to prevent the spread of infection. 


ISOLATION, CARRIERS, AND IMMUNIZATION 

Coming nearer home in regard to infectious diseases, one 
may note, if not the adoption of new policies in place of 
those which have served us so long and on the whole so 
well, at least some new outlooks which are producing a 
considerable change in modern practice. Consider in this 
connexion isolation, carriers, and active immunization. 
Some six years ago I took part in an elaborate inquiry at 
the Ministry of Health into the effect of isolation hospitals 
on the spread of scarlet fever.’ Most of the 30,000 beds in 
our isolation hospitals up and down England were then in 
use for that disease, and it is doubtful whether many of 
these hospitals would have been provided at all without 
faith in their necessity for scarlet fever prevention. With 


' Ministry of Health Reports on Public Health and Medical Subjects, 


all the resources at our disposal we could only say in fay 
of the hospital isolation of scarlet fever that it represent 
a social convenience that no local area which has 
possessed it would willingly dispense with, and that j 
usually offered facilities for treatment of the individu 
case not otherwise available. We could not say on 
evidence that would stand examination that it has check 
the spread of scarlet fever or that it has been Tesponsibl 
for its diminution in severity and mortality. This find; 
come to rather reluctantly, confirms from practical] expes, 
ence the conceptions of scarlet fever infectivity anq Su. 
ceptibility which the immunologists have for some tine 
been pressing on us from their side. To scarlet fever, jp 
this connexion, we may add diphtheria ; there is jp both 
abundant justification of the isolation hospital as a place 
of treatment and a place of study, but much less as pro. 
viding a principal method of preventing the spread of they 
diseases in the community. I will not enlarge on th 
matter save to draw attention to the repercussion of thes 
conclusions on the modern use of the isolation hospital. Thy 
accent is shifted from isolation to hospital, and these Special 
institutions require more than ever to be places whig 
prove their medical advantage by supplying the mog 
effective possible treatment, by saving life in the ing 
vidual case, and by doing everything possible during the 
hospital treatment and by applying a following-up systen 
to prevent the invalidity due to kidney and middle ex 
troubles and the like, which now forms the most serioys 
part of the mischief done by these diseases. They afford, 
moreover, a means of clinical research on a large scale 
which is invaluable and cannot be elsewhcre obtained: 
the testing of serum reactions of susceptibility to scarlet 
fever is a noteworthy example. 

The same considerations have made it easier in recent 
years to extend the use of isolation hospitals to a variety 
of different diseases. The Metropolitan Asylums Boatt, 
now merged in the London County Council, found nm 
difficulty in using parts of its infectious diseases hospitals 
when it desired to have units for dealing with the mental 
after-effects of encephalitis lethargica, and for the radio 
logical treatment of cancer of the cervix. In the case of 
cerebro-spinal meningitis—to give one of many examples— 
the justification of the hospital by the facilities it give 
for special treatment is particularly noteworthy. I would 
like to use this opportunity to plead in this connexion 
for full co-operation in the scheme now being put out at 
the Ministry of Health for collecting facts from all hospitals 
iv the country, which will permit of the much-needed assess 
ment of the curative value of different anti-meningococcw 
serums and of the different ways of administering them. 
In conclusion on this topic, I would not be thought to 
imply that the close association of isolation hospitals with 
bacteriological and clinical research is a new policy, but 
it is undoubtedly one which is coming into greater 
prominence and it is still full of promise. 


Healthy Carriers 

I have referred to bacteriological research rather than 
to bacteriological routine. With regard to the latter, 
there is a distinct tendency in infectious disease work to 
be critical of, or discontinue, what one may call the aute 
matic use of bacteriological tests for the ascertainment d 
healthy carriers. It has now for some time been realized 
that carrier hunting adopted as an indispensable ritual i 
connexion with notified clinical diphtheria cases—with th 
object of the special treatment or segregation of the healthy 
carrier—may easily produce more embarrassment t 
administration and general inconvenience than is wat 
ranted by any advantages which it offers—unless, of cours, 
in special circumstances under the fullest and most up 
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date laboratory control. Even more is this the case with 
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the abundance of meningococcus carriers who can be found 
in connexion with the occurrence of cerebro-spinal 
meningitis ; no one has seriously considered adopting the 
ractice for the pneumococcus. 

In the case of intestinal infections, I may note two 
recent examples suggesting the lengths to which one might 
pe led by adopting the principle of treating all healthy 
carriers as a danger to the community. The first is the 
discovery during the last two Mecca pilgrimages that 
each time pilgrims returning by the quarantine station 
at El Tor have, on sampling, showed a material proportion 
of cholera vibrio carriers, some agglutinating according 
to ordinary standards, and this notwithstanding the fact 
that no clinical cholera was occurring among them or 
had occurred in any part of Arabia during the whole 
time of pilgrimage. The second is a recent experience of 
4 paratyphoid outbreak due to milk in a district near 
London, where all known and notified cases were removed 
promptly to hospitals outside the district, which were 
on other sewerage systems. For eight weeks after it 
could be said that there was no known paratyphoid case 
in the district, it was possible at any time to find the 
implicated paratyphoid bacillus in the effluent from the 
swage disposal works of that district. One does not 
know from how many temporary healthy carriers these 
bacilli came, but they must have been numerous and 
apparently did not spread infection in any case. One 
should perhaps add that although a general administrative 
policy for the routine hunting out of healthy carriers is 
now for good reasons less considered than was the case 
some years ago, it remains true that thorough concen- 
trated search for carriers in particular cases, such as a food 
outbreak, may be essential for preventive work, and may 
be equally essential for particular epidemiological studies. 


Active Immunization 
- The orientation towards the production of artificial im- 
munity, which has resulted from the epidemiological and 
bacteriological studies of recent years, also must have 
ome, if only passing, mention here. In this country 
itis too soon to speak of active immunization having been 
made the basis of a new public health policy, either 
nationally or locally, but there are tendencies in that 
direction. For diphtheria, systematic immunization is 
already an accepted policy in the case of the staffs of infec- 
tious diseases hospitals and in a few residential schools 
and institutions. As a systematic means of preventing 
diphtheria in the child community of a district, however, 
ithas only been adopted here and there—so far with en- 
couraging results—but on a scale far less extensive than 
in American cities. New York, which hitherto has had 
adiphtheria rate notably higher than that of any English 
city, claims that its immunization system, at present 
applied to some 300,000 children yearly, has brought in- 
cidence and mortality to a level below that of London. 
If immunization can be secured simply, with a minimum 
of inoculations (three separate inoculations seem too many 
for popular acceptance), without any material reaction, 
and without any danger—all postulates which seem 
capable of fulfilment—there seems no reason why system- 
atic immunization against diphtheria, recommended to, and 
voluntarily accepted by, the population, should not before 
long become the main agency of diphtheria prevention in 
Many areas. The same may be said for scarlet fever, 
though with less confidence until it can be shown that 
a1 immunizing agent is available which will do more than 
prevent the occurrence of uncomplicated scarlet fever, the 
mildness of which in these days makes it necessary to 
teckon with the argument that immunization is not worth 
while. If the anti-scarlet fever immunizing agent could 
be relied on to prevent the kidney and ear complications 

















of scarlet fever, or if, still better, it could also afford a 
measure of protection against other diseases associated 
with the haemolytic streptococcus, the reasons to be ad- 
vanced for its systematic use in a given community would 
be much stronger—again always supposing the same pos- 
tulates as for diphtheria. 


VACCINATION AND SMALL-POX 

In this country a good deal of attention has lately been 
directed to the position of vaccination against small-pox 
our oldest example of successful immunization. Among 
the chief reasons for this have been the prevalence of 
sinall-pox of an apparently fixed low degree of virulence 
(variola minor); the Rolleston Committee’s inquiries and 
recommendations, and especially in regard to the occur- 
rence of post-vaccinal encephalitis ; and the administrative 
questions arising in consequence of the transference of the 
administration of the Vaccination Acts to the major public 
health authorities. As this subject has been recently and 
fully discussed in a review issued in the Ministry of Health’s 
public health series, I only make passing reference to it 
now. So far as methods of vaccinating are concerned, the 
recommendations of the Departmental Committee were 
in the direction of obtaining community protection against 
any variety of small-pox by repeated vaccinations in small 
dosage—-for example, a single insertion of lymph, begin- 
ning in infancy. Meanwhile, the relative unimportance of 
variola minor as a cause of mortality or disfigurement on 
the one hand, and on the other the experience of post- 
vaccinal encephalitis, as a new though very rare risk to 
be reckoned with in the case of vaccination performed for 
the first time at school age or adolescence, have imposed 
a certain check on the policy of automatically advocating 
communal vaccination on an extensive scale when small- 
pox appears in a district. In the case of variola minor 
advocacy of vaccination is tending to be restricted to par- 
ticular individuals at special risk. 

This notwithstanding, it is well to remember that the 
necessity of applying our well-tried methods of controlling 
small-pox, including the vse of vaccination, remains un- 
diminished in the event of the importation or appearance 
of small-pox of the epidemiological type which was familiar 
to us in this country before the war, and is still so exten- 
sively prevalent in many parts of the world. It is worth 
noting, indeed, how very extensively mass vaccination 
of communities has recently been practised in countries 
which are affected with this major variety of small-pox. 
Following a small-pox epidemic period in 1919-21 the vac- 
cination system of Italy was overhauled in 1923, so as to 
secure systematic vaccination of the population in infancy 
and at eight years of age, with a further vaccination for 
military service and in other circumstances. This has- 
now resulted in over one and.a half million vaccinations 
being performed annually in Italy. Each year-at the 
Office International d’Hygiéne Publique in Paris one gets: 
surprisingly large figures from representatives of Eastern 
and tropical countries to illustrate the progress of mass 
vaccination—for example, in the French African colonies, 
in the Dutch East Indies, and’ in India. The Russian 
figures also are striking, it being claimed that now for some 
years more than eight million vaccinations have been 
yearly performed in the Union of Socialist Soviet Repub- 
lics. So far as the customary variola major is concerned, 
this country is probably deriving benefit from these exten- 
sive mass vaccinations in other countries where that disease 
is endemic, seeing that the risks of its importation here 
are thereby diminished. One may refer in this connexion 
to the attention now given to the vaccination of pas- 
sengers and crews embarking at Indian ports. This prac- 
tice is becoming systematized not because of any specific 
requirement made on their arrival in the United Kingdom, 
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but because there are such requirements on their arrival 
in other countries. Proof of vaccination within more than 
12 days and less than 3 years, attested by a certificate, 
is now being so much expected at ports over-seas that 
the ordinary passenger to the United Kingdom will 
find vaccination to his practical advantage during 
the voyage. When ships arriving from the East carry 
passengers the great majority of whom have been effec- 
tively protected, the introduction of major small-pox 
through the wholesale infection of passengers, as occurred 
in the case of the Tuscania in 1929, is unlikely to be 
experienced. 
Cholera prophylaxis 

Before leaving this subject, the very considerable part 
now played by anti-cholera inoculation in the epidemic work 
of Eastern countries may be mentioned. There can seldom 
have been a more intensive use of mass anti-cholera 
vaccination than when it was applied systematically to 
pilgrims before they attended the great Magh Mela at 
Allahabad in January of last year. At this ceremony it 
was reckoned that more than two millions out of three 
and a half millions of pilgrims bathed in the Ganges on 
the same day, and the risks of cholera infection from their 
ablutions can be well imagined. The actual cases of 
cholera treated were no more than 168, and no extension 
of the disease followed the festival. This was in striking 
contrast to the widespread scattering of infection which 
previous experience of these colossal gatherings had given 
reason to apprehend. General community inoculation 
against cholera is now habitually being practised in many 
parts of the East on the appearance of an epidemic, a 
recent example being the inoculation of more than half 
a million persons at Shanghai last year on the first 
appearance of cholera. 


COMMUNAL DETECTION AND CONTROL OF DISEASE 

I have given, perhaps, too much time to recent policies 
in connexion with certain infectious diseases, and am not 
attempting to-day to touch on others of at least equal im- 
portance, notably the special systems of control over tuber- 
culosis and venereal diseases which have been developed so 
fully in this country, and on each of which there would be 
many interesting recent developments or adjustments to 
chronicle. I may pass to a few special diseases which in 
recent years have been made the subject of communal 
action in which the question of preventing case-to-case 
infection hardly arises, and where the public health object 
has been to systematize and organize the resources of an 
area by detecting the disease at its earlier stages, and also 
by securing that, at whatever stage it is detected, the 
sufferer receives the most effective treatment, curative or 
palliative, which circumstances permit. 

Rheumatic Fever Policies 

Let us take in this connexion the prevention of acute 
rheumatism in children, or its treatment when it occurs 
to prevent the occurrence of heart disease, of which there 
are well-known examples in London, and of which the 
work of the Invalid Children’s Aid Association and that of 
the Home of Recovery for Rheumatic Children in Birming- 
ham are also conspicuous examples. Local schemes for 
dealing with acute rheumatic infection in children imply 
three factors—ascertainment, supervision, and treatment. 
Ascertainment depends in the main on the School 
Medical Service, but is freely ‘supplemented by the 
hospitals in the area and by other organizations. Experi- 
ence in Birmingham and London shows that these means of 
bringing cases to light are effective. The addition of com- 
pulsory notification is being experimentally tried in three 
Metropolitan boroughs. After ascertainment, which is 
represented by a local ‘‘rheumatic register’’ of children 
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tutional treatment. The rheumatism supervisory Centre js 
worked in liaison with the School Medical Service, Care 
Committees, the Invalid Children’s Aid Association, anq 
with the hospitals. Its functions are first those of exact 
diagnosis, then to arrange for appropriate treatment or 
regulation of school or home life, for continuous super. 
vision to detect relapse, and instruction to parents and 
for scientific investigation. There are now some fifteen 
rheumatism centres in London, eight of these being 
at hospitals, and parallel work is being done in othe 
parts of the country. The success of the rheumatic 
clinic and supervisory centre is bound up with the 
provision of institutional treatment. The scheme has tp 
envisage not only hospital beds for acute cases, but pro- 
longed convalescent treatment, consisting mainly of rest 
under good hygienic conditions, largely in the open air, 
followed by the most carefully graduated resumption of 
activity. It seems too soon to form an estimate of the 
number of convalescent heart beds necessary for a large 
city; the New York standard is stated to be 1 such bed 
for 10,000 population, a fifth of the beds being reserved for 
adults. Such a standard proportion is hardly at present of 
great consequence. An essential point of present local 
schemes is the possession of elasticity. The general re. 
quirements just outlined can be met by many methods 
according to the conditions of the area, so long as they 
secure the general medical co-operation necessary and the 
best utilization of the different agencies available. 





Cancer Policies 

Another illustration is afforded by local policies in regard 
to cancer. In this country deaths attributed to cancer form 
over 10 per cent. of the total deaths at all ages and 14 per 
cent. at ages over 50, and cancer death rates tend to in. 
crease rather than decrease. The question of communal 
action—whether by State and municipal effort or by 
organized voluntary effort, or both—has of late years re- 
ceived considerable attention ‘in many countries. The 
establishment in France of twelve large provincial anti- 
cancer centres, with others in Paris, all supported by State 
contributions and based on the Fondation Curie, is an 
example, as is also the setting up of large cancer hospitals 
associated with research centres in Italy, Spain, and the 
United States. The British local policies to which I would 
like to direct attention represent something that is com- 
plementary to the work of our different cancer hospitals, 
new and old, to the investigatory work of our Imperial 
Cancer Research Fund, and to the various investigations 
facilitated by the British Empire Cancer Campaign. | 
refer to the attention recently directed to the question 
whether some of the larger public health authorities— 
county boroughs, notably those in relation with universities 
and medical schools, and possibly also county councils— 
ought not to utilize their own resources and their own 
special opportunities to organize the combating of cancer. 
The local policy means that in some suitable manner cance 
cases that go to hospitals for treatment are regularly 
classified and their histories ascertained. Something must 
be done systematically to ensure that the local population 
receives, and at the proper time, the different forms of 
medical examination and treatment which are necessary. 
There is an educational policy in regard to pre-cancerous 
conditions. And, finally, in the case of operative or radio- 
logical treatment, the results are methodically assessed by 
means of observations of the patient continued over 4 
number of years. 

This kind of work can hardly be made at present the 


subject of a general national scheme. It wants local effort 


and local enthusiasm, and requires some definite local 
nucleus whose work will receive the encouragement and 
support of all the different agencies which directly or ih 
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directly may be concerned with cancer cases. This nucleus 
in one locality may be most conveniently based on the 
Public Health Department, but in another may best be 
executed through some hospital or voluntary ‘association 
with which the Public Health Department co-operates. In 
respect of some kinds of cancer, particularly uterine, its 
nature may depend upon the extent to which the region 
i; served by special departments or special hospitals at 
which radium treatment is given, and it results from this 
that local effort against cancer is now likely to be particu- 
larly active in connexion with those institutions to which 
supplies of radium have been allotted by the Radium 
Commission from the purchases of the Radium Trust. The 
kind of local action to which I refer in this summary way 
was lately reviewed rather fully in one of the memorandums 
(Cancer VII) of the Departmental Committee on Cancer at 
the Ministry of Health, the issue of which followed the 
transfer to the larger public health authorities of the 
many cases of cancer which were previously the responsi- 
bility of the Poor Law Institutions. 

It has also been largely with the object of facilitating 
organized local action that the Departmental Committee 
has, over a series of years, recommended official circulars, 
and produced monographs on the causes and treatment of 
cancer of accessible sites. We owe to that Committee and 
its workers the determination of the average natural dura- 
tion of the different varieties of cancer in different parts of 
the body, and various assessments of the extent to which 
appropriate operative treatment is being made use of, and 
facilities for early diagnosis are available. And its work 
has been specially useful when it has provided a reasoned 
judgement, obtained from home and from foreign sources, 
of the suitability of particular operative and radiological 
treatments, as judged by survival rates at defined intervals 
after those treatments. A city or region, therefore, which 
desires to consolidate its cancer work and settle a local 
cancer policy can, with the aid of these reports, start its 
work with some useful measures of the degree of achieve- 
ment which can be reached by medical, surgical, and radio- 
logical skill. 

The matters to be considered and co-ordinated at the 
local nucleus, which in general may be taken to be the 
Public Health Department, include the sufficiency of the 
local methods of securing that early and curable cases of 
cancer come to light at the right time and are treated in 
the right way. One is apt to forget how many different 
conditions are included under the name ‘‘ cancer.’’ Many of 
them, like cancer of the skin and lip, are so essentially 
curable that they only contribute a small proportion to 
cancer mortality. It is within the sphere of practical effort 
to bring cancer of the breast and cancer of the uterus into 
the same category. The local question is whether in fact 
these opportunities for cure are provided and used, and, if 
not, how the defect can be remedied through combined 
action of the local agencies available. There is again the 
large question of the sufficiency of palliative and nursing 
treatment in advanced cases of cancer, and, finally, the 
recording and following up of cases to which I have just 
teferred. We can only wish well to those cities in which 
pioneer work is being done in these directions, not neces- 
sarily in the same way but always with the same object. 


CONCLUSION 

It seems, indeed, even from the random examples I have 
given, that in dealing with public health policies in regard 
to particular diseases we can hardly have enough local 
experiment. No one locality can attempt, or can be ex- 
pected to attempt, to try out everything new that looks 
Promising. But it is all to the good to find one particular 
area identifying itself, for example, with a carefully con- 
trived effort to secure immunization against diphtheria, 
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another specially concerning itself with a policy to prevent 
heart disease, or a third with cancer. The same applies to 
many other forms of local effort, none the less valuable 
because it arises from circumstances that are fortuitous, 


like a local experiment for the communal treatment of _ 


chronic rheumatism and fibrositis, or the establishment of 
a foot clinic. Always the existence of such particular 
policies gives life and individuality to the local health 
work, and particularly when that work is not confined 
to the statutory public health authorities, but, as in the 
instances I have given, requires a combined action with 
which the whole medical profession of the place is identified. 
The position is much the same with the international work 
for health which is becoming so important. Uniformity is 
ceften desirable, and standardization is often essential to 
progress. One requires standards for statistics, terminology 
and for all kinds of purposes of comparison and research. 
They are essential also to facilitate a common understand- 
ing between nations in those instances where success must 
depend on united effort. | But this is something quite dif- 
ferent from the view that one should aim at conducting 
national! health work on standardized international patterns 
or in pursuance of authoritative international doctrines. 
Room must be left for each community to develop its health 
policy on individualistic lines according to its own resources 
and the circumstances and genius of its own population. It 
is a healthy sign of progress in public health that this 
process can continue side by side with necessary consolida- 
tion and standardizing, and that communities, large and 
small, should still be ready to work out and apply new 
policies of their own or to reconsider and recast lines / 
effort so consecrated by tradition that they usually are rot 
questioned. By so doing they help the world at large, cer- 
tainly by success if it comes, but often hardly less usefully 
by learning the lessons of failure if they should be dis- 
appointed—which, after all, has been the essence of pro- 
gress in true art and science from the beginning. 
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The beneficial results of thyroidectomy in cases of toxic 
goitre have led to a steadily increasing number of these 
patients being referred to a surgeon for this operation, 
while the present pre-operative treatment with iodine has 
reduced considerably the mortality rate. There are com- 
paratively few follow-up studies, but in the papers pub- 
lished the percentage of good results claimed has varied 
so widely that the average reader is left with the im- 
pression that, assuming the writer to be unbiased, either 
the criteria for judging results differ or the results depend 
on the clinic at which the operations took place ; the 
former is probably correct. It seems probable that the 
average case operated_on in the United States is milder 
than in England ; this fact is no doubt the main reason 
for the difference in the immediate operative mortality 
rate. The apparent higher incidence of the disease in 
America cannot be due to earlier recognition by means of 
the more frequent examination of the basal metabolism, 
as, in my experience of 1,200 basal metabolic rate estima- 
tions in the past three and a half years, this test when 
properly done prevents many neurotic patients from 
receiving x-ray treatment. The test has to be repeated 
several times in these cases. 
FoLttow-up RESULTS OF VARIOUS OBSERVERS 

Before proceeding to give the details of my own cases 

I wish to mention the follow-up results of operative 
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treatment of toxic goitres obtained by other observers, 
but in doing so I make no attempt to include all papers 
on this subject ; a selection of statistics has been made 
for the sake of comparing them with my own results. 
Many of these follow-up studies are based on corre- 
spondence, others on personal observations ; in some the 
basal metabolic rate has been estimated, but very 
often this test has not been done. In 1920 Judd! found 
that of 100 cases of Graves’s disease, 55 per cent. were 
cured, while of 100 toxic adenomas, 83 per cent. were 
cured. After the introduction of iodine the results im- 
proved, and Elliott? found that of 72 cases in which the 
basal metabolic rate was done at the time of the follow-up, 
63 were considered satisfactory ; out of a total of 100 
cases examined then, however, 46 showed signs of definite 
visceral injury due to the disease or to the operation. 
Dunhill* states that of 185 patients about whom he 
received information, 167 were able to lead their normal 
lives, 4 died some time after operation, including 1 from 
high blood pressure. Walton‘ claimed that 55 per cent. 
of his cases were cured and that a further 26 per cent. 
were improved. Morley® assessed the results in 151 cases, 
regarding them as “‘ very good ’’ in 98 cases, and ‘‘ good ”’ 
in a further 37 cases. Smith, Clute, and Strieder® con- 
sider that 92 of 100 cases examined were cured, while 
Clarke and Black’ report that of 64 cases in which basal 
metabolic rates were done at the follow-up, only 4 had 
a reading of over plus 20 per cent. Many of their cases 
were mild, 30 out of 62 having basal metabolic rates not 
exceeding plus 30 per cent. before operation. Thompson, 
Morris, and Thompson* state that of 190 cases followed 
up, 19.5 per cent. were not cured, and in their opinion 
the toxic symptoms seen in this group had, in most cases, 
persisted since operation ; in 2 patients the’ symptoms 
subsided after operation, but recurred later. Crile* gives 
the number of his recurrences in cases of hyperthyroidism 
as 4.4 per cent. 


A FoLLow-up OF FoRTY-TWo Cases 

In this contribution the details of 42 patients who were 
operated on cither by Mr. G. Jefferson or by Mr. Garnett 
Wright are given, but before presenting details I wish to 
mention the method of examination. 

A list of patients who had had operations for toxic 
goitre was compiled up to March 3lst, 1938 These were 
circularized and asked to come into hospital for one night. 
A large number refused or did not reply. In many cases 
the information was volunteered that the patient was 
feeling quite well ; al! of these persons were excluded, 
but the 42 who accepted were admitted to the ward in 
the evening, a clinical examination, a basal metabolic 
rate estimation, an estimation of blood pressure, and an 
electrocardiographic cxamination being carried out on the 
following morning. The electrocardiographic results will 
form the subject of another paper, but at this point 
I may observe that an inverted T in Lead III was present 
in many of the follow-up cases. In some, myocardial 
damage present before operation was discovered to have 
cleared up completely at the follow-up ; in others I had 
reason to believe that this had progressed since operation, 
in spite of an apparent complete relief of toxic mani- 
festations as a result of operation. The other points to 
which particular attention was paid were the presence 
or absence of nervousness, tremor, exophthalmos, and the 
rate and rhythm of the pulse. Of these 42 patients, 38 


were suffering frorn Graves’s disease and 4 from toxic 
adenoma. In some cases, the basal metabolic rate was 
a littl high compared with the pulse rate, but it was 


untoward incident caused a surprising 
clectrecardic- 


found that any 


increase in the pulse rate {for example, the 


granhic proceedings), while the patient admitted that he 
A few patients had never had a basal 


was still nervous. 
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metabolic rate estimation done before ; for this Teason 
I made them breathe into the Douglas bag and acCuston 
themselves to it on the night of their admission, the test 
being done next morning. The basal metabolic Tates 
were done by the Douglas bag and Haldane gas analysis 
apparatus. The average interval between operation and 
the follow-up examination was a little over three years 
the longest interval being eight years, the shortest al 
year. The majority of these patients were women, there 
being only five men. 


RESULTS OF EXAMINATION 

The details of the examination of these patients were 
as follows: 

Exophthalmos.—When present, this is one of the mog 
outstanding features of the disease, yet in some cage 
where I had not seen the patient previously I found diff. 
culty in deciding the previous degree ; in these cases | 
accepted the patient’s statement on the amount of im. 
provement. Before operation, exophthalmos was present 
in 29 of the 42 cases ; in 18 of these it was well marked, 
in 11 it was slight, and in the remaining 13 there was not 
any unusual prominence of the eyes. In some Cases it js 
possible that another observer might have disagreed with 
my classification, but it will suffice to give an impression 
of the result of operative procedures on this sign. At 
the time of the follow-up examination, of the 18 case 
in which it had been well marked it was absent in 5, 
much improved in 11, and in 2 there was no change, but, 
in these, toxic symptoms were still present, the basal 
metabolic rate being plus 20 per cent. and plus 31 per 
cent. respectively. Of the 11 cases which had’ shown, 
prior to operation, exophthalmos in a milder degree, it 
had disappeared in 4, but still persisted in a milder degree 
in 7 cases. In one patient (Case 7) the exophthalmos, 
which was well marked’ before operation, increased during 
the year, following a subtotal thyroidectomy, and at the 
present time (three years later) the exophthalmos is 
approximately similar in degree to that before the open- 
tion. This patient’s basal metabolism was normal three 
weeks after operation, but each of four basal metabolisms 
estimated since have been about plus 20 per cent. I have 
not seen a case in which exophthalmos which was absent 
before operation has made its appearance since. Zimmer. 
mann!” reports eight cases in which exophthalmos became 
more marked after a thyroidectomy had relieved the actual 
hyperthyroidism. 

Nervousness and Tremoy.—These were present to a 
greater or lesser degree in every case before operation, 
and were greatly improved in 39 of the 42 cases, though 
they were still present in 17 of these 39 patients. Of these 
17 persons, 10 had basal metabolisms of or below plus 18 
per cent., but in 7 it was still increased above plus 13 per 
cent. The remark made by Moschcowitz!' might be 
applied to those cases with normal metabolisms yet stil 
somewhat nervous: ‘‘ Thyroidectomy therefore removes 
only the hyperthyroidism and the increase of basal meta- 
bolism ; the personality of the constitution remains, a 
potential, given enough stimulus, to flare up into the 
more intense forms of Graves’s syndrome.’’ In the 3 cases 
in which there was no improvement, the basal metabolisms 
were still plus 47 per cent., plus 42 per cent., and plus 
59 per cent. respectively. 

The Blood Pressure.—-Unfortunately there are very few 
the in which a has been made of the 
blood pressure before operation. This is all the more 
regrettable, as Clarke and Black’ found that among theif 
cases in which blood pressure readings were taken befor 
operation and at the time of the follow-up, although the 
average systolic pressure had only risen 2 mm. Hg and 
the diastolic 9 mm. Hg, in certain cases the blood pressuté 
had definitely increased. They mention that at the time 
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of discharge after operation 7 patients had a biood pressure 
of over 150 mm. Hg, while at the follow-up 15 cases had 


plood pressures of over 150 mm. Hg. . Among the cases 
| investigated, the blood pressure was taken on 35 patients 
at the time of the follow-up ; the average systolic pressure 
was 147 mm. Hg and the average diastolic 88.3 mm. Hg 
(the normal’? for the average age, 36, is” systolic 
126mm. Hg, diastolic 90 mm. Hg). If the patients are 
divided into two groups—namely, those above and those 
pelow 41 years of age—then the average systolic pressure 
for the group over 41 years is 153mm. Hg and _ the 
diastolic 89 mm. Hg. The average age was 45, and 
on that basis it should be systolic 129 mm. Hg, diastolic 
9) mm. Hg. For the group below 41 years the average 
systolic is 142 mm. Hg and the diastolic 88 mm. Hg ; the 
average age was 28, and the normal reading for the age 
js systolic 122 mm. Hg, diastolic 87 mm. Hg. Among 
these 35 cases there are 14 patients with a systolic blood 
pressure of 150 mm. Hg or over, and of these 7 are below 
41 years. It seems clear, therefore, that the frequency 
of the increased blood pressure cannot be attributed to 
the age of the patient. It was evident, also, that the 
height of the blood pressure had no relation to the 
number of years which had elapsed since thyroidectomy 
was performed. It did not seem to bear any constant 
relation to the persistence of the toxicity. As there are 
so few records of pre-operative blood pressures, no further 
deductions can be drawn. 

The Weight.—The successful operative treatment of this 
disease usually results in an increase in weight, the amount 
depending somewhat on the loss of weight which occurred 
before operation. An accurate record of the weight before 
operation is only available in 27 cases ; 23 have gained 
since their discharge from hospital, the amount varying 
fom 2lb. to 48 1b., with an average of 16]1b. Four 
patients have lost weight, varying from 2 to 5 Ib. ; 2 of 
these had normal metabolisms, and 2 have increased 
metabolic rates of plus 24 per cent. and plus 25 per cent. 
respectively. 

The Basal Metabolic Rate.—The main purpose of this 
investigation was the estimation ot the basal metabolic 
rate. I regard this as the most important single piece 
of evidence in assessing the condition of the patient ; 
errors may occur, not ‘through inaccuracy in technique 
but because these patients are emotional, and any marked 
variation in the result as compared with previous readings, 
or any discrepancy between the apparent clinical condition 
of the patient and this test, must be viewed with sus- 
picion and checked:by a further metabolic rate estimation. 

Of the 42 cases described, a basal metabolic test was 
done before operation in 23 patients, in 17 of whom the 
rate was above plus 40 per cent. Rates below plus 30 per 
cent. were found in 4 patients, of whom 2 were adenoma 
cases ; 1 was a recurrence and 1 (Case 38) was a case in 
which the rate was lower than was expected from the 
symptoms and signs. The remaining patients were operated 
on before I began to do the basal metabolic rates. These 
pre-operative basal metabolic rates are mentioned in order 
to emphasize the fact that most of the 42 cases were of 
the type with well-marked toxic signs, which, I believe, 
is operated on by surgeons in this country after medical 
treatment, and, in some x-ray treatment, have 
proved inadequate. The immediate effect of the operation 
was to cause a fall in the rate in 21 of the 23 cases, while 
in 2 (Cases 3 and 38) there was a rise. In those cases in 
which the rate fell it did not necessarily approximate to 
normal at once, being at times below and at other times 
above normal limits. The actual details are not given, 
as the subject was discussed in an earlier contribution.'* 
The failure of the basal metabolic rate to become normal 
at once in many cases supports the view, re-stated by 
Pemberton,'* that the surgeon cannot judge how much 
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gland it is necessary to remove in order to bring the rate 
to normal, and that the operation breaks a link in the 
chain of etiological factors which permits readjustment to 
normal in the physiology of the gland. Of 7 patients 
who had had thyroidectomy and had later died of another 
disease, in 6 Pemberton found regressive changes in the 
histological structure of the gland, and this he regards 
as supporting his contention. 

At the time of the follow-up a basal metabolism was 
done in all 42 cases; the longest time since operation 
was eight years, the shortest one year, with an average 
of just over three years. These figures are presented in 
the accompanying table, and it will be seen that in 
13 cases the rate is still above plus 13 per cent., a high 


The Basal Metabolic Rates at the Follow-up compared in some 
Cases with those taken before Operation 


B.M.R. before | 


B.M.R. at the 














Case | Follow-up Operation Operation 

1 Plus 26% — Right lobectomy 

2 | Plus 7% Plus 58% | Subtotal thyroidectomy 
3 | Plus 24% Plus 23 % Right lobectomy 

4 Plus % Plus 61% Subtotal thyroidectomy 
5 Minus 5% a Right lebectomy 

6 | Plus 19% — | Ligation of arteries 

7 Plus 20% Plus 55% | Subtotal thyroidectomy 
8 Plus 5% Plus 51% Ditto 

9 0 — Ligation of arteries 
19 | Plus 13% Plus 60% | Subtotal thyroidectomy 
1 | Minus.27% | Plus 65% Ditto 

2 | Plus 5% | _ | Ditto 
ms | 0 | Plus 46% | Ditto 

14 | 0 } — | Ditto 

1 | Plus 4% Plus 41% Ditto 

16 Plus 25% — Ditto 

17 Minus 22 % Plus 52 % Ditto ° 

18 0 | Plus 61% Ditto 

19 Plus 22% — Ditto 
£0 — 1% Plus 27% | Ditto 
21 Plus 2% — Ditto 
2 | Plus 3% Plus 57% Ditto 

23 Plus 47% — | Right lobectomy 
24 | Plus 31% | Plus 24% | Subtotal thyroidectomy 
25 0 Plus 64 % | Ditto 

%6 | Plus 12% — | Ditto 

a7 =|) Plus % Plus 47 % | Ditto 

68 | Minus 12 % — | Ditto 

29 | Plus 42% | = Right lobectomy 

30 | Plus % | — | Subtotal thyroidectomy 
31 | Plus 6% | Plus 67 % Right lobectomy 

32 Plus 2% — | Subtotal thyroidectomy 
33 Minus 2% _ | Plus 59% Ditto 

34 Plus 59% | -- Ditto 

35 Plus 17% Plus 31% Left lobectomy 

36 Plus 19% | ~- | Right lobectomy 

37 Plus 24% | — Left lobectomy 

38 Plus 7% Plus 14% Subtotal thyroidectemy 
39 0 Plus 33% Ditto 

40 | Minus 16 % Plus 64% | Ditto 
41 | Minus 9 % Plus 455% Ditto 

42 | Minus 1% | -- tight lobectomy 
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pe siiiasai: but in 7 of these the operation consisted of 
the removal of one lobe ; in 1 only the arteries were tied, 
while in the other 5 cases the operation was a_ sub- 
total thyroidectomy, and the persistence of toxic sym- 
ptoms is surprising. In 2 of the lobectomies (Cases 3 and 
35) the operation consisted of the removal of an adenoma 
from one lobe, but the persistence of toxic symptoms 
suggests that smaller adenomas are still present in the 
remaining lobe. The patient in Case 6 (the ligation) had 
auricular fibrillation with marked oedema and ascites. 
As she did not show sufficient improvement after ligation 
to warrant a thyroidectomy she was sent home. She 
had signs of cardiac failure for twelve months, after which 
she gradually improved, and at the time of writing (five 
years after operation) she has no oedema, and is carrying 
on a fair share of her household duties. The patient in 
Case 34 stated that her operation effected a complete cure, 
but the excitement of escaping out of her burning house 
caused an immediate recurrence ; there is no enlargement 
of the thyroid. The other 4 patients with toxic symptoms 
who had subtotal thyroidectomies were considerably 
improved by the operation ; the present toxicity is a 
persistence of symptoms and not a recurrence. In the 
remaining 29 cases the basal metabolic rate is within 
normal limits in 25, while in 4 it is below minus 10 per 
cent. Clarke and Black’ found that 7 of their 64 patients 
had basal metabolic rates between minus 10 per cent. and 
minus 30 per cent. Smith, Clute, and Strieder® mention 
that in 19 of their 100 cases there was a basal metabolic 
rate below minus 10 per cent., while in 15 of these there 
was definite evidence of myxoedema ; they attribute this 
to the pre-operative use of iodine. Of my 4 patients with 
a basal metabolic rate below minus 10 per cent., 2 showed 
definite evidence of myxoedema—namely, Nos. 11 and 40. 
The patient in Case 40 had a rate of minus 16 per cent., 
this in spite of 6 grains of dry thyroid daily. Immediately 
afier operation her rate was minus 18 per cent. 

There were 4 patients who still had auricular fibrillation. 
In 2 of these the pulse rate was over 100; in the third 
and in the fourth it was 72. One of them, 
34, has developed fibrillation since her opera- 

was a subtotal thyroidectomy, but as the 
rate is at present plus 59 per cent. it is 


it was 68, 
patient No. 
tion, which 
basal metabolic 
to be expected. 


CONCLUSIONS 

The disappearance of exophthalmos does not of neces- 
sity follow the complete relief of hyperthyroidism, yet 
a diminution of toxicity is usually followed by an im- 
provement in this sign, which may disappear coinpletely 
in cases which regard as cured. Exophthalmos is 
likely to persist in those cases in which the metabolism 
has not dropped to within normal limits. Nervousness is 
improved by a successful operation, but the 
to be nervous in spite of a normal 


we 


invariably 
patient may continue 
metabolic rate. 

The majority of patients gain weight after operation, 
vet there are which an otherwise 
successful result is not accompanied by any increase, and 
this is seen even in a patient in whom there was a con- 
siderable loss of weight before operation. Failure to gain 

eight is occasionally associated with glycosuria, which is 
sometimes seen in and may become 
more severe after operation. 

Relief of hyperthyroidism and a lowering of the meta- 


occasional cases in 


Graves’s disease, 


polic rate to normal limits usually follow a subtotal 
thyroidectomy ; there are cases in which the metabolic 
rate remains above normal limits in which no increase 
of thyroid tissue can be made out, and which no focus 
of sepsis can be discovered in any part of the body ; 
worry and too little Icisure are probably the factors 
which prevent a good result in these cases. Crile® attri- 
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butes these failures to the presence of se vile foci j In other 
parts of the body, or to worry and overwork. 

The removal of one lobe is followed by improvement, 
and patients Nos. 31, 36, and 42 were types with ex. 
ophthalmic goitre in whom relief of hyperthyroidism has 
followed this operation. A satisfactory result has alsy 
followed ligation in two cases, and it will be readily under. 
stood that the improvement which ultimately followed was 
the cause of the complete operation not being undertaken 
at a later date. Ligation alone is not regarded as q 
curative measure, and while it 1s of interest to note that 
a normal metabolic rate can follow this simple procedure, 
it is probable that the operation had little effect on the 
ultimate outcome. 

If the clinical condition of the 42 patients, their 
ability to do work, and the rhythm and rate of the Pulse 
are considered in conjunction with the basal metabolic 
rate findings, the result of operative treatment has beeg 
good in 28 cases, improvement in 9, while in 5 the opera. 
tion has been of little value. 

I am indebted to Mr. G. Jefferson and to Mr. Garnett 
bi a for allowing me to examine these patients, and to Dr, 

. Murray for some very useful criticisms. 
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In this day of scientific progress we are faced with a disease, 
insidious in onset, slow in its development, relentless and 
remorseless in its course, and finally fatal in its issue. 
Against this disease we must admit that progress has been 
slow and almost unperceivable, and yet a great deal of work 
has been done, and many hopes have been raised only to 
be quickly dashed to the ground. With this admission we 
will first review briefly the principal difficulties, then pro- 
ceed to a critical survey of the existing methods of treat: 
ment, and finally suggest certain points on which discussion 
would seem to be particularly valuable and indicate certain 
directions in which further research is urgently called for. 

The principal difficulty lies in the anatomical formation 
of the oesophagus. Suspended at the entrance, where it is 
attached to the back of the cricoid cartilage, and fixed at 
the lower end, where it traverses the diaphragm, it remains 
completely mobile in the centre. This can be demonstrated 
by passing a tube into the oesophagus and viewing it on 
the x-ray screen, when the end of the tube can be freely 
moved from side to side. 

In the cervical region the gullet lies in intimate contact 
with the trachea, into which perforation rez dily takes 
place. In the central zone the left bronchus is easily 
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invaded. In the lower mediastinum the pleura is wrapped 
round the tube in an all too close embrace, and damage 
of infiltration very readily takes place ; while in the 
diaphragmatic region the vascular and lymphatic anasto- 
mosis 1s SO free that the condition is hopeless from the 
outset. Except in the neck, the gullet lies deep among 
gnsitive and vital structures, and external operations have 
not achieved success. The absence of a peritoneal coat 
is of vital importance. Such a coat, if present, would 
delay extension and give rise to adhesions which would be 
of invaluable assistance in treatment by diathermy. 
Little is written in the textbooks of anatomy on the 
lymphatics of the oesophagus. Three years ago I had some 
injection experiments carried out for me. The submucosae 
of numerous gullets were injected with methylene blue and 
jlver nitrate. Great difficulty was met with in inducing 
injection, and finally a specimen was produced which 
showed the finely developed reticulum of the oesophageal 
lymphatics. 

‘Experiments were carried out by injection into the wall 
of the oesophagus of monkeys, to show the distribution 
of the norinal lymphatics.‘ The animals were killed 
twelve days later, and the lymphatic areas draining from 
the oesophagus were found to be injected with methylene 
blue. The most widespread diffusion was found, including 
the glands at the base of the neck, and the mediastinal and 
intercostal glands. A remarkable extension. took place on 
to the parietal surface of the pleura and the pleural surface 
ofthe diaphragm. The inference from these experiments is 
that lymphatic spread in the early stages is slow and takes 
place with difficulty, but when once this fine reticulum 
has been broken through the invasion is widespread and 
comparatively rapid. 


TREATMENT By DIATHERMY 

Diathermy was ushered in with considerable promise, 
but has been largely abandoned. We have here an instru- 
ment capable of complete destruction of the localized 
gowth, but it has to be used with great care, or fatal 
operative results take place. To eradicate an cesophageal 
growth with safety by diathermy it is necessary to raise 
up a protective connective tissue reaction, analogous to 
callus formation, outside the growth. There was hope that 
by repeated small applications of diathermy success would 
beattained in the human subject. The expectation has not 
been realized. 

In 1926 I carried cut some experiments on rabbits and 
monkeys with a view to stimulating connective tissue 
reaction around a localized area of the oesophagus. Various 
imitants, such as silica and iodine, were injected through 
the walls of the gullet in the living monkey—without effect. 
Alarge quantity of solid paraffin was introduced into the 
mediastinum through the oesophageal wall by a specially 
constructed syringe, and on the death of the monkey ten 
days later not a trace of paraffin or any resulting reaction 
was discovered. Lastly, the trans-mural passage of electric 
currents was tried, but no irritation of the surrounding 
tissue took place. 

Treatment by diathermy is a painless operation, which 
has as its result dilatation of the lumen of the gullet and 
increased ease of feeding. It is not without danger, and 
several patients died within a day or two of the operation 
from fatal leakage into the pleural cavity. As a curative 
means it has proved a complete failure for the reasons given 
above. As an operation of palliation it is of distinct value. 


Rapium TREATMENT 
Radium treatment has now almost entirely replaced 
diathermy in the treatment of carcinoma of the oesophagus. 
External Application.—It is remarkable how few cases 
of carcinoma of the oesophagus within the region of the 
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neck present themselves for examination and treatment. 
Of those limited number of cases a large proportion consist 
of that peculiarly difficult growth which takes place within 
the sphincter at the entrance to the oesophagus and behind 
the cricoid. In’ general it may be said that if the growth 
can be reached from the neck my experience is altogether 
in favour of excising it if in any way possible. The external 
application of radium has not proved of much value in my 
hands in this area. The external approach by a trans- 
pleural thoracotomy is a severe operation, and in the 
majority of patients their general condition and lowered 
vitality render them unsuitable for this procedure, and 
during the last year we have not had a single case. During 
the previous two years three patients were treated jointly 
with Mr. Seymour Barling; all three died within a month 
for various reasons. The great drawback of the external 
approach to the oesophagus with a view to implanting 
radium is that any such treatment would of necessity have 
to be repeated. 

Interstitial Application of Radon.—This method the 
author introduced in 1928.* By this means radium emana- 
tion is carried into the substance of the growth. The 
technique is fairly simple. The growth is treated by 
adrenaline before operation ; the position of the lumen is 
ascertained, and if necessary it is dilated. The radon 
seeds are inserted by a special trocar and cannula, fitted 
on to a handle and made by Messrs. Mayer and Phelps. 
The seeds are buried deeply into the upper part of the 
growth ; their number and position are checked by x-ray 
examination on the following day, at the end of a week, 
and at the end of a month. The disadvantage is that only 
the upper part of the growth can be dealt with at the first 
operation, leaving the lower part to be dealt with at a subse- 
quent insertion. Experience is that the effect of the radon 
is to cause shrinkage and devascularization of the growth, 
and in two cases the growth has apparently disappeared 
entirely. 

Central Application of Radium.—In this method the 
growth is dealt with from the centre of the lumen, which 
is dilated and a more or less rigid tube inserted, to the 
outer surface of which radium needles are fixed. It has the 
advantage of definitely dilating the lumen. It has the dis- 
advantage of dealing with the growth from the centre and 
most degenerated part, and one which is farthest from the 
active and growing edge. In addition, sepsis on the 
ulcerated surface is encouraged by the advent of radium. 
For treatment by this method I should like to introduce 
two new tubes. The first is a rigid metal tube with grooves 
in a direction parallel to its length, and the second of hard 
rubber of similar shape. The rubber tube is the one now 
in use, and it has two advantages over the rigid metal tube : 
(1) When the patient is moved back to bed or sits up there 
is no danger of rupture of the oesophageal wall ; (2) there is 
no secondary radiation from the surface of a metal tube. 
After insertion the patient should be x-rayed to ascertain 
the position of the radium. The value of an #-ray 


examination is well shown by the following case: 

Male, aged 56. The growth was ryin. from the teeth. A 
rubber tube containing six 5 milligram tubes of radium 
screened by 0.5 mm. platinum, was inserted, and the string was 
suitably fixed by plaster behind the ear. On the fourth day 
he gave a violent gulp and swallowed everything, including the 
strings and strapping. He was x-rayed and the tube was 
scen on the right-hand side of the abdomen about half-way 
down, and it remained in this position despite the use of 
purgatives. On the fifth day it was removed by laparotomy, 
and the radium was found in the duodenum and the strings 
were trapped in the stomach. 

A review of the treatment of cancer of the oesophagus 


would not be complete without a mention of the operation 
of gastrostomy. From the endoscopical point of view I 
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regard the necessity for this operation as an expression of 
complete failure. Such a failure will from time to time 
occur in every surgeon’s hands, but I have never known a 
patient who was grateful for having had the operation 
carried out, nor can I recall a case in which subsequent 
endo-oesophageal treatment by radium, etc., was rendered 
easier or more satisfactory. 

The proper use of diathermy, notwithstanding that it 
fails to cure, will in the great majority of cases maintain 
the patency of the lumen sufficiently for the patient to 
maintain fluid nourishment. However carried out, the 
shock produced by gastrostomy absorbs a large amount of 
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the patient’s available strength and vitality, a deep cloud || 


of depression settles on him, and he ceases to care enough 
to live. 
POINTS FOR DISCUSSION AND INQUIRY 

I now propose to indicate some points which seem to 
call for discussion and to require further research. I will 
enumerate them as follows: 

1. Diathermy.—Is it possible to increase the safety and 
efficiency of the use of diathermy in the oesophagus by 
stimulation of a protective peri-cancerous infiltration or 
by any other means? 

“2. Radium.—Should mural or central methods of im- 
plantation be adopted—or a combination of both? What 
variation in the technique can be adopted, such as 


POST - MORTEMS : 
THEIR OBJECT AND PERFORMANCE* 
. BY 
EDWARD F. HOARE, M.D. 
BARRISTER-AT-LAW, H.M. CORONER FOR THE LEWES DISTRICT OF EAST 
e SUSSEX 
In this matter there is a natural bias on the general practi- 
tioner’s part to resent the snatching from him of another 
portion of what has been pessimistically described as ‘‘all 
that is left to him ’’ in an age of specialization. Asa G.P. 
for over 20 years I sympathize with this attitude, and I feel 
somewhat of a ‘‘ Judas’’ should I appear to be on the other 
side; and yet, perhaps just because of this instinctive 
general-practitioner prejudice which only reluctantly 
yielded to knowledge and experience, I hope my remarks 
may be regarded as adverse rather than hostile. Judging 
from the correspondence which appeared in the British 
Medical Journal in August, 1930, by “‘ Rusticus ’’ and others 
in later numbers, and from my own experience, the wish to 


’ 


do post-mortem examinations is often more a theoretical 
protest than a practical desire. I have been begged by 
practitioners not to give them this work. Others do them 
as ‘‘a messy job,’’ not so much for the fee but as a protest 
at being deprived of the work and its fee. A few are eager 
for the work. But all three groups invariably preface 
their examination with a very pregnant remark, namely, 
‘It’s several years since I last did a p.m.”’ 


VESTED INTERESTS 

Pathologists naturally feel that the examination of the 
cadaver is their work, and, in so far as a pathologist’s scope 
of work usually involves not competing with others in prac- 
tice and the frequent examination of morbid tissues in the 
living and dead, this seems a logical and just contention. 
The fact that a pathologist is ipso facto not a potential 
competitive practitioner must, financially at least, -more 
than compensate the general practitioner for the occasional 
fee he loses by the pathologist taking this work. 


* Read in opening a discussion in the Section of Pathology and 
Biochemistry at the Annual Meeting of the British Medical Associa- 


tion, lastbourne, 1931. 
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(a) dosage in total milligram hours, either by reducing the 
radium content per needle or increasing the length of 
exposure, or the reverse process ; (b) screenage—increagp 
of thickness of platinum or other metal? 

3. Fluorescein.—What is the influence of fluorescein if 
any? Are there any substances of a similar nature more 
effective ? 

4. Radio-sensitiveness.—What types of tumour are More 
radio-sensitive, and why? Can radio-sensitivity pe jp. 
creased? There can be no question that some tumours of 
the oesophagus appear to be very radio-sensitive and othe 
to be entirely unaffected. Why is this? 

Consideration of the methods of treatment of carcinony 
of the oesophagus available at the present time inspires 
no great hope for the immediate future, but despondency 
is to be deprecated. Consider the triumphs of radium oye, 
cancer of the mouth, and how little we know yet of the 
variations in the technique required for different areas 
When we glance back along the long corridor of time anq 
review the successive triumphs of surgery we can but fe¢ 
that this, the most difficult of all growths to eradicate, yj 
yet yield to patience, hard work, and clear thinking, May 
it be so. : 

REFERENCFS 
' Hunterian Lecture, January, 1926. Cancer of the Cesophagus, 
Rov. Coll. of Surgeons, London. 


? The Insertion and Use of Radon in Cancer of the Ocsophagus, 
Jour. Laryng. and Otology, September, 1929. 


But two even more vital points are involved. One jg 
the loss of experience in pathological conditions to the 
general practitioner if post-mortems become a pathologist's 
perquisite, and the other is the similar educational loss 
to the pathologist, after specially training himself and 
simultaneously limiting his financial field, if post-mortems 
are scattcred among various individuals. 

The “‘acid test ’’ of interest in knowledge is the gaining 
of experience without fee. The individual loss to each 
practitioner is a small price to pay for the removal ofa 
potential rival, and he can better retain and improve his 
pathological knowledge by watching a trained man deal 
with morbid organs than by handling them himself—and 
here ‘‘ Rusticus ’’ agrees with me. Some practitioners are 
eager lookers-on at their patients’ post-mortems. Others 
have received suggestions to be present with an acidity 
which left no doubt as to the chemical reaction of the test, 
nor of the ‘* psychological content ’’ of their interest.  Per- 
sonally I realize that there is a monetary loss of time in- 
volved in merely attending a post-mortem, and I could 
wish a further fee were payable for such attendance, or 
possibly (though not probably) the pathologist might agree 
to apportion part of his fee to the attender who might really 
prove a valuable attendant. 

COMPLEXES—-LAY AND MEDICAL 

As to the “complexes ”’ of this subject. They are varied 
and numerous. First—and, let it not be forgotten, our 
master in the long run—-is ‘‘ the man in the street.’’ He is 
composed of several groups. The ‘‘ home is my castle” 
group, who object most strongly to the whole business; 
think it ‘‘a lot of darned doctors’ nonsense and a fee- 
making dodge "’; ‘‘ won’t have any of mine cut up”’; and, 
to do them justice, won’t give in till a Coroner’s Order, 
a police-sergeant, and three men actually remove the body 
from the house. Then there is a large group, and one has 
nothing but respect and sympathy for them, who are 
genuinely horrified, and if it must be dene beg ‘‘ Can't our 
own doctor do it, in the scullery? ’’ regardless of the fact 
that ten or fifteen summers may have passed away sinc 
their own doctor did a post-mortem, and that the average 
scullery is hardly a desirable place-—as Dr. Webber agrees, 
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though Dr. Gibson expresses a preference for the farm 
kitchen table (British Medical Journal, September 20th, 
1930). Another, and increasing, group like it ‘‘ cleared out 
of the house and done by someone who can do it properly”’ 
and lastly, as a sign of the times perhaps, I have had 
q juryman ask, ‘‘ You’ve done a lot of post-mortem 
examinations I suppose, doctor?’’ 

Secondly, there are medical complexes. These, as usual, 
surpass all others in complexity. They are composed of 
self-interest, high ethical considerations, etiquette, illogical- 
ness, stupidity even, combined with intelligence, decent 
feeling, and practical common sense ; the whole producing 
in my legal brethren’s minds the kaleidoscopic effect of 
being hit on the back of the head by a charabanc. 

There is the general practitioner who loathes post-mortems, 
referred to by ‘‘ Urbanus”’ in the British Medical Journal, 
September 27th, 1930. There is the one, like Dr. Gibson in 
his letter of September 20th, 1930, who sees “‘no reason why 
any G.P. should face a post-mortem examination with any 
more apprehension ”’ than any other part of his daily work. 
There is the one who, deciding beforehand the cause of 
death, confirms—with what he considers an open mind, 
put with the brain of the cadaver unopened—his diagnosis. 
There is the “‘ de luxe’”’ operator. He needs marble fit- 
tings, hot and cold water laid on, an assistant, a clerk, and 
chromium-plated instruments; failing any of these he is 
apt to leave the body in such a state that the undertaker 
complains to the coroner, and only with difficulty is a 
public scandal avoided. As his opposite is the good fellow, 
who does the best he can, and a very good best it is—often 
done in a reeking stable by lantern light, a tub of frozen 
water to wash the parts in, the local constable or the 
village idiot his only assistant—and yet everything is left 
decently and in order, and, astonishing as it is, the cause 
ofdeath is found. Then there is the embarrassing man who 
has the enormous moral courage to state on oath, after a 
long and conscientious examination, that he can find no 
cause of death, thereby compelling a bemused coroner to 
fall back on the blessed words, ‘‘ death from natural causes,”’ 
as described by ‘‘ Rusticus’’ and Dr. Binns in the British 
Medical Journal, September 13th, 1930. Again, there are the 
“ whole-time-service-hoggers ’’’ with the plan of a. whole- 
time pathologist for a large area, and virulently opposed 
to them is the ‘‘ every-practitioner-his-own-pathologist ”’ 
school. 

Lastly, there is the coroner complex. This official has 
been described by Dr. Jones on September 27th as ‘‘a sur- 
vival from early middle ages,’’ ‘‘ obsolete, a hopeless 
official,’ ‘‘the butt of the satirical’’; and the medical 
coroner who has ventured to be called to the Bar is dis- 
missed as ‘‘amphibious,’’ which has an unpleasantly reptilian 
and prehistoric sound. This, however, is only a kindly way 
of expressing the apparent detestation, contempt, and hos- 
tility with which this béte noive is regarded by the medical 
profession. Personally, I and many other coroners have 
come to see that this hostility is more apparent than real, 
but I do in all seriousness suggest that the medical profes- 
sion, for its part, should realize that coroners are more 
often than not their best friends, and that a post-mortem 
report or an inquest often vindicates the doctor in public 
esteem. The child-like shyness of publicity, so inherent 
apart of the practitioner’s make-up, has often a wrong con- 
struction put on it by the public. Since mixing more with 
laymen I have realized that doctors are often over-touchy 
about trifles, and not quick enough to come out into the 
open to safeguard their vital interests. In my opinion the 
best ‘‘ resolution ’’ of this ‘‘ complex ’’ in general is for more 
doctors to appiy and qualify for coronerships, as I am con- 
vinced that its true cause is the deep professional resent- 
Ment at a layman ‘‘ butting in’’ on medical matters, and 
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for the most part the coroner’s office is a medical affair and _ 
tending to be more and more so. 


STATISTICS 

I do not know the number of post-mortems performed 
(with the consent of relatives) in private practice, in hos- 
pitals, and in mental hospitals, but it must be large, as 
almost all mental hospitals invariably hold post-mortems, 
and these deaths alone amount to 12,564 a year for Eng- 
land and Wales. These examinations are not official 
ones, but purely of a private medical character, and they 
are done for the most part by skilled pathologists-attached 
to institutions. 

It must be understood that the coroner can only direct 
a post-mortem in suspected cases of sudden, violent, or 
unnatural death. There must be reascnable ground to 
suspect; he cannot hold either post-mortem or inquest 
merely at his will. The total number of deaths reported 
to the coroners on these grounds in 1929 was 67,259, 
resulting in 32,612 inquests, for which 11,468 post-mortems 
were held, and 34,647 inquiries resulting in 7,906 post- 
mortems, giving a total of 19,374 post-mortems a year. 
So, roughly, a post-mortem was held in less than every 
third inquest. Of the inquiries, 12,564 were into the deaths 
of mental patients upon whom private post-mortems had 
been performed, and there were 280 official post-mortems. 
This leaves some 22,083 inquiries, with 7,906 post- 
mortems ; again approximately one post-mortem in less 
than every third inquiry. These figures are from the 
Criminal Statistics for 1929; since then the accident 
fatality rate has increased, so the figure chiefly relevant to 
this discussion is some 20,000 post-mortems directed by 
coroners. 


THE CORONER’S DUTIES 

In this connexion the question at once arises: “‘ Whom 
may the coroner direct? ’’ The Act of 1926 leaves untouched 
his power under the Act of 1887 to summon “‘any legally 
qualified medical practitioner who attended the deceased at 
his death or during his last illness,’’ or, if not so attended, 
‘any legally qualified medical practitioner who is at the 
time in actual practice in or near the place where the death 
happened.’’ But the newer Act in Section 21 adds, ‘‘ He 
may further request any other legally qualified medical 
practitioner to make a post-mortem examination and 
report ’’—‘‘ other ’’ here means one not in actual practice 
in or near the place. Now the whole of this Section relates 
to sudden deaths where a post-mortem may prove an in- 
quest unnecessary. The compellability depends on prac- 
tice in the place, but to neither person can the coroner pay 
more than the statutory fee of two or three guineas (which 
is not, by the way, one and a half guineas, as quoted by Dr. 
Wilks in his letter published in the British Medical Journal 
of September 13th, 1930). Section 22 of the 1926 Act deals 
with cases after an inquest has been decided on. Here 
again the directing can only apply to those practising in the 
place, but specially qualified persons (medical or otherwise) 
may be requested to make a “special examination,’’ and 
these persons can be paid a special fee, but sanction to 
incur the same must be first authorized by the county 
council. These sections affect a pathologist in the following 
way : If deemed to be in actual practice in the place, he is 
a compellable witness at the statutory fees. If deemed not 
to be in actual practice, he is not compellable but can only 
be paid the statutory fee in cases of post-mortems to avoid 
inquests. If, however, he is asked to go elsewhere he can 
refuse, or if he accepts he can be paid a special fee under 
Section 22. This Section therefore has a very direct bear- 
ing on the feasibility of employing a pathologist for every 
post-mortem in a county. His fee would have to be agreed 
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on every time—unless he accepted the statutory fees— 
and in any case he could always refuse to act. 

The next query is, ‘‘When is a post-mortem to be 
held? ’’ and the answer is, ‘‘ When the coroner may direct.’’ 
He is not bound to call in any medical opinion, and, indeed, 
often the direct evidence of facts is better than medical 
opinion, and the statistics plainly show that coroners 
thought post-mortems necessary in only approximately a 
third of all deaths reported to them. This should pacify 
those who, like Dr. Gibson in his letter of September 20th, 
complain of unneeded post-mortems. In the remaining 
two-thirds the evidence of medical witnesses, medical 
reports, and self-evident facts satisfied the coroner—that is, 
satisfied him in a legal sense as to how the deceased came 
by his death. But to be satisfied as to the actual medical 
cause of death, confirmed by post-mortem examination— 
and this alone can make certain of any diagnosis—would 
have necessitated 21,114 more examinations in inquest Cases, 
at a cost of (66,504, and 14,177 more examinations in injury 
cases, at a cost of £29,771, thereby adding a further cost of 
£96,280 to the present total expense of £122,525. In my 
area alone the cost would have been /750, exactly doubling 
my present total annual expenses. This gives a complete 
answer to those enthusiasts who consider that the coroner’s 
office should be a pathological ‘‘ annexe ’’ for the use of the 
profession instead of restricting itself as to the manner how 
the death occurred and whether or not it was criminal in 
character. It may also explain the hesitancy of some ap- 
pointing bodies to make medical coroners—once appointed 
their discretion in disbursing lawful expenses is beyond 
control ; the legal coroner may well appear safer to those 
who pay the bill! 

With the public, for the most part, dreading post- 
mortems ; with the accommodation often a disgrace to the 
vaunted humanity of the twentieth century ; with the doc- 
trine that every practitioner was the equal of his fellows, 
and all fully capable of doing post-mortems, thrust on me 
by some ; and that no one except a trained pathologist was 
of the slightest use urged on me by others (not, by the 
way, by the pathologists themselves!) ; told by some that 
finding the precise cause of death was the scientific way, 
and by others that post-mortems were of little use and 
very costly, that I mustn’t pander to the profession, and 
that, on the other hand, it was a mistake to alienate my 
professional brethren—is it surprising that I did a very 
foolish thing when first appointed coroner? JI asked for 
advice from an authoritative medical body. My only 
justification for this is that I didn’t accept it when it 
arrived ! 

It may possibly interest the meeting if, without appear- 
ing egotistical, I mention the attitude I adopted in regard 
to post-mortems in this area. I found a district of some 
1,000 square miles full of strange doctors, and a legal 
deputy coroner who, quite properly, was accepting the legal 
fiction (so aptly expressed by ‘‘ Rusticus ’’ in the British 
Medical Journal of September 13th) that every practi- 
tioner was of equal skill in the eyes of the law. To some 
extent modifying this doctrine was an idea that post- 
mortem fees were the perquisite of the police surgeons, 
and occasionally a vague person known as a pathologist 
was engaged. With so many conflicting ideas it appeared 
to me that two essentials had escaped attention—the 
public interest and’ the efficiency of the work. 

It is in the public interest that the distressing finale of 
a post-mortem should be performed quickly and under 
as decent circumstances as possible. The disgusting cir- 
cumstances of the police hawking round a body, and.then 


at length finding a resting place in an old barn or, in one 
instance, a public bakery, will only cease when public 
authorities, instead of shifting the blame from shoulder 
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to shoulder, get together and do something to mall 
England a land fit, at least, to die in. Meanwhile the 
risk of such scandals has been lessened by the Public. 
spirited action of the mental hospitals’ committees in 
allowing me to remove to their mortuaries bodies for 
post-mortem examination by their own pathologists, The 
public is thereby served and the efficiency of the work 
done gives the county value for money paid out, This 
system might well be adopted by local hospitals and uniog 
infirmaries, apart from their own dead. There is no neeg 
for the provision of costly mortuaries anywhere within 
5 miles of such a hospital; all that is required is an im. 
provement of existing facilities, which in part would }y 
covered as regards cost by the sums payable by the 
coroner for such accommodation. 

Beyond the reach of hospital centres, there remain yj}. 
lages, and though these lack anything that can be 
described as suitable mortuary accommodation, they do 
possess ‘a police surgeon. Now though one can never 
concur in the idea that post-mortem fees are part of q 
police surgeon’s emoluments, yet the employment of these 
officers for this work has points in its favour. He is the 
doctor most likely to see first those cases which will be 
reportable to the coroner—such as_ suicides, wounding 
cases, road fatalities, sudden deaths—and if he likes this 
work he does appear a suitable alternative to the patho. 
logist. Virtually, this is the ‘‘ modified specialization” 
advocated by Dr. Collier on September 27th. Further, by 
giving the rural police surgeon the four or five cases occur 
ring in his area annually, his experience is kept up, and it 
is more in the public interest that one man should get four 
or five fees as the price of his efficiency, than that four 
or five practitioners should get one post-mortem every 
two or three years. 

Then there are the scattered hamlets, with only a shed 
or cowhouse by way of shelter. These present consider 
able difficulties. The charge for removal of a body toa 
more suitable place is a heavy one and even the doctor's 
mileage fee is an item. Certain it is that his is the only 
skill available, and, as I have said, his results and work 
are a feather in our profession’s cap; but here one finds 
after a while that by force of geographical circumstances 
he does all the post-mortems ‘‘ round about here’’ and $0 
he is virtually a specialist. 

Lastly, there are the big towns. Here there are mos 
things that the soul, or what corresponds to it, of a patho 
logist can desire—light, warmth, hot water, proper tables, 
instruments, and proper and decent means of conveyance 
to and from the mortuary. Here the only question is, 
‘““Who is the best man for the job?’’ In this connexion 
I have recently received from the British College of Nurses 
a resolution urging the employment of female attendants, 
preferably nurses, for the handling of the female dead. 
This principle is a sound one, and would, I am sure, do 
much to assuage the feelings of the relatives; some day 
I trust it may mature, but just now the need for mortuary 
accommodation appears the more pressing matter. 


THE PURPOSE OF A NECROPSY 

For what purpose is a post-mortem examination held? 
The obvious reply would seem to be, to ascertain the 
cause of death. This is, however, only the medical point 
of view, and it is just because this function of a post 
mortem bulks so large on the practitioner’s horizon that 
his observations often fail to be of substantial use, ané 
until he visualizes a post-mortem as a public service, rathet 
than a satisfaction of medical curiosity, this will continue. 

Of the 20,000 cases under consideration, I do not sup 
pose the coroners were the least interested in the caus 
of death, except in so far as it threw light on the questioa 
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realized that the medical interest lies in the pathological 
cause of death, whereas the legal interest lies in the manner 
how death came about, there will be conflict and mis- 
understanding between doctors and coroners. The cause 
and the ‘‘ manner how’”’ are of course correlated, but they 
are not one and the same thing. The finding, for example, 
of an inflamed intestine as a possible cause does not 
diminate other possible causes, and moreover, without 
further critical examination, no light is shed on the one 
and only question interesting the coroner, namely, was 
the condition due to disease, external injury, or suicidal 

ining? Similarly, disease of the heart may suggest a 
use of death. But without examination of the brain 
ot kidney how is a granular kidney or cerebral haemor- 
thage to be excluded as a cause? And if the latter were a 
quse, the manner of its origin, whether by disease, 
gcident, or assault, would at once arise. Yet frequently 
the brain is never examined, if a possible prior cause is 
found. 

Again, minor points, not in themselves a cause of death, 
may indicate much as to the ‘‘manner how ’’—for in- 
sance, atrophy of one eye may be of enormous conse- 
quence in a motor fatality inquest ; a perforated ear-drum 
o¢ an otitis may throw light on many a suicide case. 
Signs of muscular atrophy or arterio-sclerosis may convert 
an apparent suicide into an obviously accidental death 
and make a vast difference financially to the relatives. 
The presence of heart disease in one found dead, with in- 
juries from falling, at the foot of a haystack will raise 
intricate questions as to whether he fell dead of heart 
disease, and so died from natural causes, or whether 
his injuries caused or accelerated his death, making - it 
accidental. Simple points like the wearing of dentures 
having a missing toe, whether hair is dyed or not, may 
be the only evidence of identification or age. Then there 
are the questions of “‘ live-birth ’’ and “‘ stillborn,’’ the 
cause Of death in newborn infants and the innumerable 
pints in favour of wounds being homicidal, suicidal, or 
acidental. All or any of these cases may involve attend- 
ance at the higher courts where the cleverest brains will 
be pitted against the post-mortem operator. I mention 
afew of these cases within my own experience to stress 
the legal as well as the medical aspect of post-mortems 


” 


” 


acoroner,’’ if not gladly at least with patience, bearing in 
mind that the seemingly foolish questions put to them are 
wih a view to ascertaining not only the cause of death 
but the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 


WHO SHOULD MAKE THE EXAMINATION ? 


We are now, L trust, in a position to consider who is 
best fitted to undertake a post-mortem examination. 

First, let it be understood that every county and 
borough has its peculiar difficulties and that the ideal 
canot, in this working world, always be attained. My 
own scheme of pathologists where possible, police surgeons 
a an alternative, and odd practitioners in odd corners, 
has objections. In the first place the mileage fee of the 
pathologist, even if he consents to go out of‘ his area, adds 
considerably to the expense, and in most cases he will 
demand the special fee under schedule in place of the 
statutory one. In the second place local practitioners are 
sometimes bitter and resentful of the local police surgeon 
doing post-mortems on their patients, though in paren- 
thesis I may say that I consider, legally, it is not desirable 
for anyone to do a post-mortem on his own dead patient 
—hot even a police surgeon—because an unbiased outside 
doctor’s opinion will carry more weight with the coroner’s 





ad to encourage medical witnesses to suffer ‘‘ the fool of 
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“How the deceased came by his death.’’ Until it is | jury and in any subsequent court proceedings. In the 


third place, the odd doctor doing his odd post-mortem is 
put to an infinity of inconvenience, trouble, and disagree- 
ableness out of all proportion to his occasional fee. 

Personally I hope in time to concentrate more and more 
at hospitals and mental hospitals, but I quite frankly 
admit that if opportunity arose to employ one pathologist 
for all cases I should welcome it. Unless post-mortems 
were increased on medical grounds only—that is, by some 
200 a year—a whole-time ‘‘ jurisconsult’’ could not be 
kept employed. This was one of the suggestions made by 
Dr. Mahomed in the British Medical Jowrnal of September 
13th, 1930. But the present total fees for these examina- 
tions would constitute a fair additional emolument, for 
about some two cases a week, for a part-time pathologist. 

I submit to the meeting that this work is peculiarly 
that for a skilled and trained pathologist, on the following 
grounds: 


(1) That the legal fiction of the equality of practi- 
tioners applies only tc legal status and their 
potential abilities. Their particular superiority 
in any branch depends on opportunity and ex- 
perience, and only implies a particular and not a 
general superiority. I maintain that a trained 
pathologist is superior to either a surgical or 
medical consultant or to a general practitioner 
for this particular work. 

(2) That the legal aspect and the intricate points 
involving the Workmen’s Compensation Act and 
general insurance are more fully grasped by con- 
stant practice, and, in the event of High Court 
actions, pathologists are more likely to be re- 
garded as ‘‘experts’’ and their opinions acceptable 
as ‘‘ evidence ’’ ; for, to elevate his opinion into 
evidence, the witness must show special skill and 
experience, as remarked by Dr. Jones in the British 
Medical Journal of September 27th, 1930, and as 
““experts’’ they will stand up better to cross- 
examination, as stressed by Dr. Mahomed on 
September 13th. 

(3) That the extended powers under the Coroners 
Act of 1926 to hold post-mortem—without sub- 
sequent inquest—throw a great responsibility on 
the coroner ; he relies entirely on the post-mortem 
report, which is not evidence on oath, and which 
it is essential therefore shall be accurate, inform- 
ing and absolutely reliable in every detail. In 
this connexion I should like to refer to Coroner 
Ingleby Oddie’s appreciation of the services of the 
late Dr. Weir, pathologist to the National Hos- 
pital for Diseases of the Heart, in the British 
Medical Journal of May 16th, 1931. 

(4) That the handling and the correct interpretation 
of morbid changes and the actual performance of 
the post-mortem itself can only be acquired by 
training and retained by constant practice, and 
there are insufficient cases to give this oppor- 
tunity to all. 

(5) That the transference of this branch of medicine 
to pathologists encourages pathological research 
and is a just and equitable return for these 
specialists forgoing the financial rewards of the 
practice of surgery or medicine. 

(6) That by this specialism the efficiency of the work 
done is increased and the public better served 
thereby. 

If I have seemed to talk too much of the general prob- 
lems of this subject it was only done that you might, if 
my experience could help you, see it from as many 
sides as possible and so come to a reasoned judgement. 
Some of you may heartily disagree with me, but I trust 
that none will doubt the sincerity of my convictions, 
which arise from a single desire—that the profession shall 


be an even more perfect instrument for the public good. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH PROBLEMS ATTENDANT 
ON AIR TRAVEL* 
BY 


A. MASSEY, M.D., D.P.H. 


MEDICAL OFFICER OF HEALTH, CITY OF COVENTRY 


No exhaustive search of epidemiological history is neces- 
sary to find arresting evidence of the relationship between 
travel and the spread of disease. The propagation of 
plague along the trade routes of the world in the Middle 
Ages, the importation of syphilis to Europe from His- 
paniola in 1493, and the world-wide transmission of 
influenza in 1918, are but three of innumerable examples. 
The paths of infection from country to country coincide 
faithfully with the routes of human travel and the rate 
of spread is determined by the speed of human transport. 
The advent of air travel is therefore of obvious significance. 

The potentialities in respect of generalized aerial navi- 
gation to-day find universal acceptance. They bring 
sweeping social changes, no less in importance than the 
annihilation of distance and the lowering of geographical 
barriers. Moreover they accord to each centre of popu- 
lation the possibilities of a port. The public health 
problems associated with these developments are receiving 
careful consideration by the Office International d’Hygiéne 
Publique, in consultation with the International Air Navi- 
gation Commission, and it is likely that a convention for 
the sanitary control of aircraft will be available ere long 
to contracting nations. Meanwhile little has been contri- 
buted to the medical literature on a subject which is of 
intriguing interest and of undoubted moment. 


NoveEL CONTINGENCIES 

The contingencies introduced by aerial navigation and 
relevant to our theme are chiefly as follows: 

1. Journeys from distant infected countries are accom- 
plished within the incubation periods of the major infec- 
tious diseases. 

2. Illicit landing or forced landing of aircraft may result 
in importation of infection at places other than authorized 
air ports equipped to deal with it. 

3. Rapidity of travel may be responsible for the arrival 
of infected live mosquitos (say from yellow fever zones) in 
countries ordinarily unfrequented by them. 

4. Aircraft, while over land, may let fall refuse matter 
capable of conveying infection. Peculiar difficulties also 
obtain in the matter of sanitary provision on board. 


AIR TRAVEL AND THE Major INFECTIONS 
Incubation Periods and Rapidity of Transport 

In the light of propagation by air travel, the main 
diseases to be considered are plague, cholera, yellow fever, 
small-pox, and typhus. For this purpose, the incubation 
periods are taken to be trespectively six, five, six, fourteen, 
and twelve days. The accompanying table illustrates the 
significance (as far as concerns this country) of these figures 
in connexion with the first contingency mentioned above. 

It is clear that in the case of apparently healthy pas- 
sengers arriving in this country by air from local areas 
infected bv one or more of the diseases named, surveillance 
will be necessary until expiration of the incubation period 
or periods.’ This surveillance will presumably devolve on 
the health department of the area constituting the ultimate 
destination. Detention on arrival, pending expiry of 
incubation time, is clearly unwarrantable, for such a course 
night well nullify the very expedition which prompted 
1ir as against sea transport. There are certain instances 





* Read in opening a discussion in the Section of Public Heafth 
‘including and Occupational Diseases) at the Annnal 


Tuberculosis 


Meeting of the British Medical Association, Fasthourne, 1921. 
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. Loree gem 
where even surveillance can be dispensed with, a 
example, persons (arriving within the incubation Saal a 
a local area infected with small-pox) who POSsess immunip, 
from the disease as a result of (a) a previous attack ¢ 
small-pox or (b) evidence of successful vaccination per. 
formed not more than (say) four years and not less thay 
(say) twelve days previously. In the event of actual 
occurrence of infectious disease during the air voyage, sani, 
tary precautions on arrival will be similar to those IMposed 
in the case of shipping. 
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It is necessary of course that all air passengers should 
be free from manifest infection on embarkation and that 
aircraft, prior to departure from infected areas, should 
undergo cleansing, deratization (against plague contin. 
gencies), and disinsectization (against typhus and yelloy 
fever). 

Yellow Fever 

According to British legislation affecting port sanitation, 
yellow fever is placed with plague and cholera in th 
category of important health hazards. Although yelloy 
fever assumes first importance, in connexion with inte 
travel between certain countries over-seas, it is difficult, 
even with the advent of aerial navigation, to regard th 
importation and spread of the disease in this country a 
a serious danger. The position however justifies fil 
examination. 

Yellow fever infection cannot pass from man to ma 
save through the intermediate agency of a specific typed 
mosquito, commonly regarded in the past as the Stegomyu 
fasciata or Stegomyia calopus but now named the Aédes 
acgy pti (the term adopted in America) or the Aédes 
argenteus (the term used by the British Museum). h 
order to enable spread of yellow fever in Britain, there 
fore, there must be a case or cases of the disease togethe 
with available mosquitos of the type above mentioned, 
the presence of Aédes argenteus containing the yellow feve 
virus ingested elsewhere. In regard to the yellow feve 
hazard in this country, therefore, the relevant question 
are (a) Can Aédes argenteus be imported here alive ail 
continue to live thereafter in our climate? (b) Can t& 
yellow fever virus exist in this:country? The adventition 
importation of the Aédes is readily conceivable—above a 
given rapid transportation by air. It is further conceit 
able that infected mosquitos thus introduced, provide 
that hot weather prevailed here at the time, might lt 
sufficiently long to infect persons with yellow fever. li 
is clear, however, that the Aédes could not ordinarily exis 
here for any appreciable length of time and that therelaq 
it could not give rise to any serious outbreak of yell 
fever in our midst. In this connexion, Professor J. G. Tha 
son of the London School of Hygiene and Tropical Me 
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cine, informs me that “‘Aédes aegypti (Aédes argenteus) 
cannot establish itself permanently and breed further north 
than latitude 40° (that is, about the south of Spain). This 
mosquito imported accidentally into England would 
erish with the onset of the first cold spell of weather.”’ 
When the fact is added that the yellow fever virus itself 
cannot ordinarily tolerate our climate, it is evident that 
the epidemiological dangers in Britain in respect of yellow 
fever are not great. Although local contingency is thus 
remote in this connexion, nevertheless it is not without 
recedent, as for example in 1865, when a ship (the 
Hecla) from Cuba arrived in Swansea with yellow 
fever aboard. A considerable number of further cases of 
the disease then occurred after arrival among the crew 
and among men on shore who were engaged in unloading 
the ship, and several deaths ensued. Doubtless this inci- 
dent is explained by the unusual fact that the Aédes had 
arrived in large numbers on board ship and had propagated 
the infection during the short period of their subsequent 
existence. Presumably the length of time of a sea voyage 
fom infected areas ordinarily secures the death of mos- 
quitos accidentally taken on board. Rapid transport by 
air is not so likely to ensure this, and special precautions 
will need to be taken at air ports in yellow fever zones 
to make certain that departing aircraft are mosquito-free. 


Other Major Infections 
The dangers of propagation by air travel of plague, 
cholera, small-pox, and typhus are so patent as not to 
warrant lengthy treatment here. The health problems 
entailed are similar to those connected with sea transport, 
save for the special considerations already dealt with in 
previous sections of this paper. The rat problem in 
plague and the vermin problem in typhus are clearly 
important. Rat harbourage in aeroplanes is very limited, 
although instances are by no means unknown of rats 
being located in them. The holds of airships present 
greater dangers in this connexion. The occurrence of 
vermin on passengers by air or in their personal effects is 
very unlikely, for the cost of long-distance air transport 
will, for many years to come, preclude participation by 

the transmigrant and immigrant classes. 


THE PROBLEM OF FORCED AND ILLIcIT LANDINGS 

Sea-going vessels of necessity can enter only those ports 
equipped by nature or by engineering skill to receive 
them. Aircraft are not thus limited by physical circum- 
stances and may conceivably therefore land at unassigned 
places. The danger of importation of infection in this 
way is not entirely theoretical. The problem is common 
to Customs and sanitary authorities, and its recognition 
is evident from the fact that the law in this country 
prescribes authorized places of embarkation and disem- 
barkation, and ordinarily requires their exclusive use. In 
the case of forced landings of aircraft from foreign coun- 
tries, doubtless it will be made incumbent on the pilot 
or ‘‘ master’’ to notify the nearest Customs and sanitary 
air port. Illicit landings will be suppressed by due ap- 
plication of the law, although this will be no easy matter 
if, and when, privately owned aircraft come into common 
use for international travel. 


SANITARY PROBLEMS ON BOARD AIRCRAFT 
The voidance of refuse from aircraft presents a peculiar 
sanitary problem. The sea constitutes a ready means of 
disposal in respect of waste and sewage from shipping. 
Sewage matter from trains is voided in small amount on 
to the tracks, but the latter are used only by rail traffic. 
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The release of refuse from aircraft while crossing land 


may possibly produce outbreaks of infectious disease— 
for example, if excreta falls into water-courses. The 
danger is more than theoretical in the case of aircraft 
from a country such as India with the risk of typhoid or 
cholera infection on board. It is clear that a stringent 
rule, of international application, will be necessary to 
prohibit the voidance of refuse from aircraft while over 
land. 

The ill-fated Riot possessed eight sanitary conveniences 
fitted with water flushing systems. The sewage matter 
was flushed into a retention tank below, the intention 
being to empty the tank only while passing over the sea. 
It is clearly necessary aboard an airship to reduce weight 
to a prescribed minimum ; thus it is difficult to carry an 
adequate supply of water solely for flushing purposes. 
The possibility has been considered of collecting waste 
lavage water and utilizing it for closet flushing. On the 
whole it would appear that even a limited water-carriage 
system is impracticable on aircraft and that therefore a 
conservancy system of disposal is usually necessary on 
long distance machines, 

The sanitary accommodation on the R1ioo consists of 
pails in which earth or a disinfectant is used. These can 
be voided while passing over the .sea or at the end of 
a voyage. The Graf Zeppelin is fitted with a type of 
valve closet. Into the basin the user places a conical 
receptacle of stout paper; after use the valve is opened 
and paper cone and conterts are dropped into a retention 
tank below. It is evident that all these methods con- 
stitute a forced reversion to crude sanitation which is not 
free from health risks. 

The heating and ventilation of long distance passenger 
aeroplanes and of airships have peculiar difficulties. Aero- 
planes are usually heated from the engine exhaust, and 
a careful system of jacketing is necessary to prevent any 
possibility of escape into the aeroplane of injurious fumes. 
In airships, heat can be derived either directly or in- 


_ directly from the hot water of the motor engine radiators. 


Heating by electricity was tried in the R100, but it is likely 
that the former method will prove the more satisfactory. 
The problems attendant upon ventilation of aircraft are 
occasioned by the various air currents and eddies en- 
countered during flight. These matters are receiving the 
attention of technical experts, and solutions are being 
evolved. 
AIR PorT SANITARY SERVICES 
In course of time many civil aerodromes will come to 


be established in various parts of the country and certain 


progressive municipalities have already taken steps in this 
direction. For the most part, these aerodromes will be 
used only in connexion with intra-national airways; a 
selected few will be recognized as Customs and sanitary 
airports for purposes of international aerial navigation. 
To the latter, medical and sanitary personnel will be 
attached for duties similar to those performed by the 
staffs of existing seaport sanitary organizations. Although 
there is something to be said for an air port sanitary 
service controlled centrally, as the Customs waterguard, 
the duties entailed will devolve more naturally on the 
sanitary authorities of the areas in which the aerodromes 
are situated. It is not difficult to envisage the time when 
sanitary air ports will compare in importance, from the 
public health viewpoint, with the seaports, but that time 
is not yet. 

Plans were shown outlining the systems of water supply and 
sanitary provision on board the airships Rrtoo and the late 
Rior. For access to these plans the writer is indebted to 
the Director of Airship Development, Royal Airship Works, 
Cardington. 
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“PROMINENT HEEL” 


BY 


PAUL BERNARD ROTH, F.R.C:S. 


ORTHOPAEDIC SURGEON, MILLER GENERAL HOSPITAL 


A condition which appears to have escaped all mention 
in books is one in which pain is complained of over the 
back of the heel on the outer side. 


A lady, aged 29, states that she has been slightly troubled 
with painful lumps on the back of her heels for years, and 
that lately they have got much worse and much larger, so 
that now it is almost impossible for her to wear any shoes 
without considerable pain. 


On examination a localized swelling is observed on the 
outer side of the back of the os calcis, about half-way 
down, opposite the lowest limit of the insertion of the 


tendo Achillis. 


This is tender on pressure, is very hard, 


and gives the impression of being due to a bony out- 


growth. 


One is strengthened in this belief by the’ fact 


that there does not appear to be much thickening of the 
skin, such as one finds in a callosity. ; 

In a lateral x-ray photograph, however, no bony promin- 
ence is seen, and one is led to think that the lump must 
be due to a thickening of the fibrous tissue covering the 
back of the os calcis, perhaps, indeed, to a thickening 


of the periosteum. 


This is obviously due to irritation 


caused by the back of the shoe not fitting the heel 
properly, and the shoemaker receives the blame for this. 
Several cases which the writer has seen lately suggest 
that the shape of the os calcis may be the cause, and that 
the shoemaker is not alone at fault. 

In Cunningham's Anatomy the posterior extremity of 


the os calcis is described as 


‘* of oval form and rounded 


surface,’’ and several drawings are given which bear this 
out. On examining the three specimens in my possession 
I found that this description applied only to one of them ; 
when the other two were paced in the position they 
occupy in the foot and looked at from above, they both 
projected markedly backwards on the outer side (Fig. 1), 


so that the description 
I went then to the College of Surgeons Museum, 


‘apply. 


“ee 


oval or rounded ’’ does not 


and found that out of forty bones no fewer than fifteen 
projected backwards on the outer side in exactly the same 


BACK Y SMOFINEECTION 


SEEN FROM ABOVE 


+ 
PRES sung Pn aset 


Fic. 1.—Outline of an 
os calcis (left) from 
above, showing — projec- 
tion backwards on outer 
side and its relationship 
to back of shoe. 


often is remarkable, 


manner. We therefore arrive at 
the fact that seventeen out of 
forty-three os calces examined, or 
39 per cent., have this shape, and 
may conclude thai it is common 
and of almost normal occurrence. 
From the nature of the projection 
it cannot be seen in the lateral 
radiogram, only from above or 
below. I believe that when we 
meet with the condition of painful 
lump on the back of the heel we 
are dealing with a case where this 
prominence exists to an_ extra 
degree. Shoes are made with 
symmetrical backs, and where this 
prominence is marked there is 
likely to be unduc pressure and 
eventually a painful lump (Fig. 1). 
That it does not happen more 
and must be attributed to the 


adaptability of the tissues. 


DIAGNOSIS 


lf it be remembered that the painful lump is situated 
over the outer side of the back of the os calcis, about 


half-way down, there can be no difficulty. 


The more it 


feels and looks like a bony lump the more the diagnosis 


is confirmed. 


may be named “‘ prominent heel.’’ 





— 

Other conditions for which it might be mistaken ate: 
(1) inflammation of the bursa beneath the tendo Achill 
or of the skin over the latter, both of which are in 4, 
middle line ; and (2) apophysitis of the os calcis, a diffys 
swelling involving the whole of the back of the heel ay 
occurring only in adolescence. 





TREATMENT 

1. Palliative.—With the avoidance of all pressure for 
one or two months the lump will disappear. This neces. 
tates the wearing of shoes with no backs, or with th: 
backs cut out opposite the lump. I advise my patiens 
to wear ‘‘ mules,’’ keeping them from slipping off, ; 
necessary, with elastic bands. A moderately high hed 
is theoretically of advantage, as it reduces any strip 
there may be around the insertion of the tendo Achills 
Recently a mule 
with a loop to 
encircle the tendon 
has been put on 
the market, which 
is excellent ; and 
Lilley and Skinner 
have produced a 
walking shoe on 
the same principle 
(Fig. 2). Resolu- 
tion may _ be 
hastened by daily 
massage and by 
the application of 
a lanoline compress at night. Wearing boots instead of 
shoes, in the belief that it is the slipping of the shoe alon 
which causes the trouble, will not be effective. High hee 
are not the cause either ; the worst case met with was ip 
girl, aged 15, who wore flat-heeled brogue shoes. 
2. Preventive.—If care ‘is not taken the lump «il 
return, for shoes are made on the assumption that th 
backs of people’s heels are of ‘‘ oval and rounded su. 
face.’’ After perfectly fitting shoes are obtained, pr 
ferably by being made to measure, the backs of them 
opposite the site of the lumps should be_ beaten out 
slightly by the shoemaker. 

3. Operalive.—Removal of the prominence by ope 
operation is entirely uncalled for. 


ae 





—— 














Fic. 2.—A walking shoe which doe 
not press on the back of the os calcis, 


p 


c 


NOMENCLATURE 
As there is already a condition known as “ painfil 
heel ’’ (pain and tenderness in the centre of the hed 
underneath, involving the posterior attachment of th 
plantar fascia), it is suggested that the present troubk 


« 





Memoranda 
MEDICAL, SURGICAL, OBSTETRICAL 





ZOSTER, HICCUP, AND VARICELLA 

Modern work on zoster and varicella has been extensive, 
and seems to have demonstrated on both clinical ant 
experimental grounds the existence of a definite etiologicd 
relationship. Cases where rashes of zoster and_varicell 
occur simultaneously in the same patient are not, howevef, 
very common. Bokay' recorded twenty-nine such casé 
while Russell Brain? has recently commented on their col 
currence. Paton,* these authors, and others have als 
adduced strong evidence in favour of a close rela 
between encephalitis lethargica, zoster, and varicella. hh 

' Bokay, J.: Jahrb. f. Kinderheilk., 1928, cxix, 127. 

7 Brain, W. Russell: Lancet, 1989, ii, 70 ; British Medical Journtl 


1921, 1, St. 
Paton, 17: 


Brit. Journ. Ophthal, 


1926, June, 305 
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‘yiew of this relationship, 
symptom of encephalitis 
ticular interest in a case 
ocurred simultaneously. 
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the incidence of a well-known 
lethargica—hiccup—is of par- 
in which zoster and varicella 


_C., aged 70, was admitted to St. Mary’s Hospital on 
January 17th, 1931, complaining of persistent hiccup and a 
rash on his left leg. He gave a history of indefinite malaise 
and anorexia beginning on December 24th, 1930, followed 
three days later by a severe attack of hiccup, which persisted 
for the next three weeks in spite of energetic treatment by 
including administration of half-grain doses of 
morphine. On January Ist, a dull burning pain began in the 
left knee and radiated to the groin. Three days later a rash 
developed in that area, accompanied by an inguinal adenitis. 
From that day until January 17th, when he was admitted 
to St. Mary’s, the rash and pain had increased, while the 
persistent hiccup had produced considerable distress. 

He was, on admission to hospital, a heavily built, exhausted 
patient, who hiccuped approximately every four seconds. 
Scattered irregularly over his abdomen, chest, back, arms, and 
legs was a vesicular rash, in various stages of development and 
jn every way typical of varicella, and which the patient had 
entirely failed to notice. In an area corresponding to the 
peripheral distribution of the left second and third lumbar 
rots waS a most profuse zoster rash, and with it a 
smilarly limited area of hyperaesthesia. The left knee-jerk 
was absent, Temperature, pulse, and respiration were normal, 
and remained during his in hospital ; no other 
abnormal signs or symptoms were detected. 

Examination of the cerebro-spinal fluid showed: fluid clear 
and colourless ; pressure normal ; cells, 14 per c.mm., mainly 
lymphocytes ; globulin increased ; Lange curve 0012211000 ; 
glucose, 0.07 per cent.; chlorides, 730 mg. per 100 c.cm.; no 
bacteria seen ; culture negative. Injections, intracerebrally, 
intrathecally, and intradermally, into a monkey and rabbit 
were kindly carried out by the Lister Institute, but gave 
negative results for an ultra-microscopic virus. The Wasser- 
mann reaction was negative. In view of the maturity of the 
ster and varicella rashes, no attempt was made to look for 
an ultra-microscopic virus in the vesicles. White blood cells 
were 9,000 per c.mm., and the differential count was normal. 

The patient was given 1 grain of nembutol, which checked 
the hiccup for eleven hours. The dose was then repeated 
and no further hiccuping occurred. The zoster and varicella 
eruptions faded, and atter a fortnight had practically disappeared, 
leaving little scarring. The left knee-jerk returned, but remained 
diminished relative to the other side, while the hyperaesthesia 
became replaced in about a fortnight by a diminution of 
sensation to light touch and pinprick of patchy distribution 
in the area concerned. The burning sensation in this zoster 
area persisted, and on January 30th, a month after the onset 
of the disease, occurred the first of a series of typical and 
post-herpetic neuralgia, .Y-ray therapy 
Gage, and consisted of a series of 


his doctor, 


so stay 


intense attacks of 
was given by Dr. H. C. 
nine exposures of the skin area and Jumbar roots involved. 
Dosage: at first, four-fifths B, later one-half B, Sabouraud 
pastile units, on each occasion with the intervention of a 
3.5 mm. aluminium screen. Under this treatment the attacks 
of neuralgia diminished in frequency and intensity, and finally 
ceased on February 9th. The patient was discharged cured 
on February 28th, and has attended the out-patient depart- 
ment on two occasions since to report that he is still free 


from symptoms. 


The case is important as illustrating the relationship 
between zoster, varicella, and encephalitis on the one 
hand, and hiccup and encephalitis on the other ; for, 
while it is possible to account for the symptoms manifested 
by the assumption of a coincidence—that of simultaneous 
infections—it seems a simpler and more probable view 
that the whole chain of events was related by an infection 
due to one virus. 


I am indebted to the Lister Institute for their interest and 
care in investigating the cerebro-spinal fluid, and particularly 
to Professor F. Langmead for his help and his permission 
to publish the case. 


W. D. W. Brooks, B.M., 


St. Mary’s Hospital, W.2. 3.Ch.Oxon. 
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Reviews 
A SYSTEM OF BACTERIOLOGY 

Of the two remaining volumes of this System,’ which 
is being produced by the Medical Research Council, 
volume viii has now been published. In the main it is 
devoted to the pathogenic fungi, fungi imperfecti, and the 
spirochaetes. Chapter I deals with the fungi, the major 
portion having been written by J. Ramsbottom, with a 
section on the ringworms by Arthur Whitfield. This 
account suffers from condensation, carried so far as to 
render it almost useless to the medical reader. The 
author, Dr. Ramsbottom, is not altogether to blame, 
for he preludes his section with the remark that ‘ the 
space allotted to mycology is so restricted that it is 
impossible to cover the field even in summary.”’ Yet 
he has attempted to do so, with the result that it is 
almost unintelligible to those without a good grounding 
in mycology. We should have thought that, in view 
of the limited space, it would have been better to attempt 
to delineate some of the pathological pictures which fungi 
can produce in man, mentioning the more common patho- 
genic species, rather than aim at an exhaustive survey. 
The section of this chapter on ringworms is valuable. The 
clinical appearances and the pathology of these conditions 
are clearly described ; in fact, the whole story is pre- 
sented tn a more orderly manner than is usual with this 
subject. The next chapter contains an account of the 
actinomyces, and opens with a clear account of the aerobic 
forms, by R. St. J. Brooks. 

The anaerobic actinomyces, of most importance to 
bacteriologists in this country, are described by L. Cole- 
brook, and he has given us an excellent account, which 
concludes with a most useful suimmary of the principal 
lines along which further research is required. The 
chapter ends with a short note on actinobacillosis by 
F. Griffith. Following this is a useful chapter on the 
pathogenic leptothricae by Ivy Mackenzie, and then we 
pass on to the spirochaetes, which take up the major 
portion of the volume. Chapter IV, by E. Hindle, is 
concerned with a general survey of spirochaetes. The 
author adopts Dobell’s classification, no doubt with good 
reason, and one gathers on page 105 that leptospira is 
discarded as a division of the pathogenic spirochaetes. 
Yet he continues to use the term, and on page 296 refers 
to the subgenus leptospira ; this is rather confusing. 
Chapter VI, on the blood spirochaetes, is particularly 
good, and contains much of interest, such as the changes 
in immunological type which occur in relapse and Nicolle’s 
views on the origin of the different human strains of 
relapsing fever. 

Some hundred pages are allocated to syphilis, and 
coming from an authority like Colonel! L. W. Harrison 
the chapter on this disease is naturally a good one. 
From an article such as this one can get a good idea of 
the life-history of the disease—a difficulty which the 
student not infrequently experiences—-and the questions 
of cultivation, natural and acquired resistance, and sero- 
logical reactions, are dealt with in a clear and well- 
balanced manner. There is a short note on S. cuniculi 
by E. Hindle. Chapter VIII contains a short account 
of rat-bite fever by A. Robertson, and in the next chapter 
E. Hindle discusses the leptospiroses. There is obviously 
still a great deal to be done before the interrelationship 
of the various pathogenic leptospirae is cleared up. Even 
in Weil's disease the leptospirae exhibit a variety of sero- 
logical types, a point of importance in relation to the sero- 
logical diagnosis of this condition, and one which the 








14 System of Bacteriology in Relaiion to Medicine. Medical 
Research Council. Vol. viii. London: H.M. Stationery Office. 
1931. (Pp. 390; illustrated. Single volumes, £1 Is. net; set 
of nine volumes, £8 8s. net.) 
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author omits to mention. Chapter XI contains a useful 
account, by J. and R. Cruickshank, on the normal flora 
of man. One could not hope for an exhaustive survey 
in so small a compass, but the absence of any mention 
of the filter-passing anaerobic bacteria cbmmonly present 
in the upper respiratory passages is a surprising omission. 
This chapter is, however, fairly comprehensive, and should 
prove of considerable service to workers in that field 
of bacteriology. The two remaining chapters, on yaws 
and swine erysipelas, by Lieut.-Colonel A. Dawson and 
J. T. Edwards respectively, are both clear and concise. 





‘““ PROBLEM CHILDREN ”’ 
The Pattern of Life? is the name given to the record of 
a series of cases of problem children examined by Dr. 
ALFRED ADLER at the New School of Social Research in 
New York in 1929. The plan followed is similar to that 
which he demonstrated during his recent visit to London 
(British Medical Journal, January 24th, 1931, p. 139). 
The case notes are prepared by the medical man or 
teacher who has charge of the case according to a scheme 
originally worked out for the child guidance clinics which 
he established in Vienna. The notes are read out, and 
Dr. Adler comments on each paragraph before he sees the 
child at all. In most instances he is able to construct a 
picture of the child’s personality, and displays extra- 
ordinary insight into the child’s mind and sympathy with 
all the actors in that particular human drama. A brief 
discussion of the whole situation follows. Then one or 
both parents are brought in and questioned and _in- 
structed. Finally, the child is brought in, and the situa- 
tion discussed with him in simple, kindly language. Not 
infrequently the child benefits almost at once from this 
simple instruction, which is always accompanied by frank 
encouragement. But Adler does not rely on ‘‘ sudden con- 
version.’” The case is followed up by the teacher or 
physician who presented the history. 

This book, then, aims at being a key to the art of 
reading case histories. Those who have seen Adler at 
work will realize his extraordinary skill in this department. 
The titles of some of the case notes will give an idea of 
the problems discussed: “‘ The road to crime,’’ ‘‘ The boy 
who wants to lead,’’ ‘‘ The hunger strike,’’ ‘‘ The fear of 
growing up.’’ The editor, Dr. W. BERAN WOLFE, pre- 
faces the case records with a short but lucid exposition of 
the Adlerian system of psychology. As he points out, 
the concept of the unity of the human personality, which 
is its foundation, is neither new nor unique. It underlies 
the Greek drama. Adler’s second gzeat principle is that 
the organism is a dynamic whole, moving through a 
definite life pattern towards a definite goal. Every 
human organism strives for a measure of security and 
totality which shall make continued existence tolerable. 
But the fate of the individual is inextricably linked with 
the fate of his group. This is a fundamental principle 
of Adler’s individual psychology. The social life of the 
human race is an outgrowth of its weakness. Communal 
existence was probably the quickest and most effective 
way our ancestors could find of protecting themselves. 
All the strengths of the human race fit into a pattern, 
beginning in individual weakness and moving towards a 
goal of comparative security in social solidarity. All 
its weaknesses are derived from the danger of isolation. 
The human baby is the only animal that experiences his 
own inadequacy, because his mind develops faster than his 
body. Hence the feeling of inferiority. Far from being 
a handicap this feeling has proved itself the most power- 
ful stimulus in the development of the human race. Each 


2 The Pattern of Life. Py Alfred Adler. Edited by W. Beran 





Wolfe, M.D. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co., Ltd. 
1931. (Pp. 271. 8s. 6d. net.) 
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human being is capable of elaborating his personal defects 
into a useful contribution to society, yet comparatively 
few have the courage to effect such compensations, Our 
neurotics far outnumber our geniuses. The first factor 
which intensifies the inferiority feeling until it crystallize 
into an inferiority complex, is that of physical defect. This 
may be an actual organ inferiority, but it may be merely 
an unimportant physical anomaly, medically unimpor. 
tant, but socially embarrassing, such as abnormal fatnesg 
albinism, moles, or bow legs. The second group of factors 
which intensify the inferiority feeling deals with the social 
religious, and economic condition of the individual. A 
third set of factors may arise from the child’s POsition 
in the family ; but it is one of the most important teach. 
ings of individual psychology—the first science to point 
out the significance of the ordinal position of the child jg 
the family constellation—that no position can compel q 
child to become neurotic. The mother is the first Person 
with whom the child makes social contact. Mother love 
is the first social approval. The mother has the double 
function—first, of reconciling the child to his situation 
in the world, and, secondly, of encouraging him to 
develop his own power of growth and adjustment to other 
individuals. This delicate role is naturally seldom played 
to perfection ; there are several typical mistakes, all of 
which produce easily recognizable types of ‘‘ problem” 
adults. 

A man with a broken leg needs no justification for not 
running a race, but the neurotic must spend his life 
justifying his lack of interest in his fellows, his failure 
of achievement, his vanity, or self pity. There is something 
in every human being that recognizes the duty of con. 
tributing to and co-operating in human society. The 
neurotic attempts to evade this, and his neurosis is his 
unsocial solution of his life problem. This is the key. 
note of Adler’s philosophy, and this is the exposition of 
it in the book before us. These illustrations of the 
methods employed must be of service alike to medical men, 
teachers, and social workers. 


PRESENT STATE OF THE ORGANIC WORLD 
Professor ErNsr AtMourst’s little book on The Great 
Biologists: A History of Biology and its Discoverers, 
possesses an interest out of all proportion to its size. It 
treats of a part only of the subject of biology—namely, 
heredity and the constancy of form and _ variation of 
organisms—but it approaches it from an original point 
of view, and one which, considering its importance, it is 
surprising to find has been hitherto almost entirely 
neglected by authors. The immense interest which the 
announcement of the doctrine of evolution aroused and 
its rapid acceptance and application, apparently without 
much reflection, in theories of the future progress of 
humanity, took little account of the time-element in the 
problem. It was recognized that existing species are not 
original, but are developments from earlier forms, but 
the question when this development occurred, and whether 
it is continuous, was apparently never seriously broached. 
From his careful and impartial study of the problem, 
Professor Almquist concludes that, speaking generally and 
with a few unimportant exceptions, the ‘‘ status praesens” 
in the organic world is one of stable equilibrium, and 
progressive evolution has, for the time at least, ceased. 
External conditions, it is contended, are now stable; 
organic forms have adapted themselves to their present 
surroundings, and such influence as natural selection and 
other factors in evolution may have is now exerted in 

3 Grosse Biologen: Eine Geschichte dey Biologie und threr 
Erforscher. Von YProfessor Ernst Almquist. Miinchen: , 
Lehmann. 1931. (Pp. 143; 23 plates. Paper cover, M.6.50; 
bound, M.8.) 
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maintaining the “‘ status praesens and suppressing varia- 
tions which are incompatible with it. The human will, it is 
true, appears to be a factor making for further develop- 
ment ; but if we exclude artificial cross-breeding, which 
parwin himself regarded as of trifling importance in com- 
rison with the forces of nature, it seems to act rather 
jn promoting the conveniences of life than in effecting 
organic changes—in adapting mankind more effectively 
to the present stationary circumstances, rather than effect- 
ing his further development. Whether an advance in 
intellectual capacity has occurred within the historical 
period is doubtful ; advance seems mainly to have con- 
sisted in an increased power of utilizing the capacity we 
ssess, thanks to the organized pursuit of knowledge. 
An interesting example of this is Sir Richard Burton’s 
fruitful observation that the Somalis believed the deadly 
tropical fevers to be caused by the bite of the mosquito ; 
prought under the purview of organized knowledge the 
relation between malaria and the mosquito was, as is 
well known, fraught with immense consequences. 
Professor Almquist’s book is largely concerned with a 
discussion of the present state of the organic world, but 
he has done an additional service in calling attention to 
the unjustifiable use which many authors have made of 
discoveries in this field of science, by building upon them, 
in dogmatic fashion, theories devoid of scientific founda- 
tion. To correct this misuse of scientific work he recom- 
mends that the writings themselves of the original dis- 
coverers should be carefully studied and the extent and 
limitations of their discoveries clearly defined. He has 
adopted this precept himself, and has furnished concise 
statements of what was really discovered by those in- 
duded in his series of twenty-two short biographies, and 
what conclusions may legitimately be drawn from them. 
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LATERAL CURVATURE 

The monograph by the late R. W. Lovett of Boston, 
on Lateral Curvature of the Spine and Round Shoulders,’ 
passed through several editions in his lifetime. We 
reviewed the fourth edition in our issue of February 9th, 
1924 (p. 241). A fifth now appears, revised and edited by 
Drs. FRANK R. Oper and A. H. Brewster of Harvard 
University. They have brought it thoroughly up to date, 
and it may be considered to be the best treatise on the 
subject in the English, or perhaps in any, language. R. W. 
Lovett’s judicial attitude of mind prevented his making 
daims of successful treatment which could not be sub- 
stantiated. The hopelessness of improvement in some 
cases is strikingly portrayed at the end of the chapter 
on treatment, where, in five radiographs taken between 
1903 and 1910, the history of a case is graphically shown, 
and the last state is worse than the first. Although we 
are not so informed, we should surmise that this was 
one of those particularly resistant cases caused by con- 
genital defect of the body of a vertebra. In other cases 
represented the results of persistent treatment with cor- 
tective jackets are most encouraging. The editors are 
cautious in their remarks on incisive operations for 
scoliosis. The Hibbs operation, which is that most in 
vogue, seems to offer the best prospect of arrest of 
deformity. It was discussed in our annotation of March 
2th, 1931 (p. 550). 

In this edition there has been added a description of 
the method of treating scoliosis by Galleazi of Milan, and 
a detailed description of the turnbuckle plaster jacket 
treatment, which, when properly carried out, gives encou- 
raging results. There are many new illustrations, and the 
sections on exercises are to a large extent also new. 


A Lovett’s Lateral Curvature of the Spine and Round Shoulders, 
Filth edition, revised and edited by Frank R. Ober, M.D., and 
A. H. Brewster, M.D. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s Son and Co., 
Inc, 1931. (Pp. ix + 240; 201 figures. 3.50 dollars net.) 
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CORPORAL FUNK 

The Cross Bearers® is a translation from ‘‘ Die Pflaster- 
kasten,’’ by A. M. Frey. It is a war novel about the 
German Army Medical Corps. The hero—for among other 
things he appears anxious to prove his claim to be con- 
sidered as such—is a medical orderly called Funk—an 
unfortunate name from the translator’s point of view. 
He served for three years on the Western Front at a 
regimental (brigade) dressing station. His main occupa- 
tion seems to have been keeping records, labelling the 
sick and wounded, and libelling his superior officers. 
In the end most of his ‘‘ scribbling ’’ was so much wasted 
effort, because the records he compiled were all lost. In 
spite of this he was awarded the Iron Cross and the 
Bavarian Cross of Merit, and was promoted to the rank 
of corporal. The Cross Beavers ensures that his views 
on German medical administration will not share the 
same sad fate as his admission and discharge books. The 
intention of the book is pacifist, and if it succeeds in its 
mission so much the better, but it is too prejudiced in its 
outlook to encourage that hope. It may have lost in 
translation. Several parts are inclined to drag. <A certain 
interest attaches to the description of the methods adopted 
by the Germans in disposing of their sick and wounded, 
and the increasing difficulty of evacuation due to the 
gradual failure of transport. At the same time those 
who were familiar with the different sectors of the British 
Front will find entertainment in reading of places behind 
the German lines with which they were formerly familiar, 
at least on the map. Corporal Funk appears to have been 
unfortunate in his experiences. The officers, both regi- 
mental and medical, whom he served under, and the other 
ranks with whom he was associated were lazy, indifferent, 
and idle. All were filled with an overruling ambition to 
get away from the Front as soon as possible. It may 
be correct that the German Army Medical Corps was not 
as highly organized as were those of some of the allies. 
We are not prepared to admit that it was as inefficient 
as A. M. Frey would have us believe. We would prefer 
to believe that the German doctors, working under endless 
difficulties, with paper substitute bandages, with unreliable 
hypodermic syringes, and with such things as antitetanic 
serum cut down to vanishing point, continued to do their 
duty to the end. Throughout the book are interpolated 
the usual sordid love affairs, from which it appears 
impossible to escape in a certain class of war book. 


NOTES ON BOOKS 

A good little book with a title which is not wholly 
appropriate is Fathers and Sons,® by Mr. E. B. Cast Le, 
the head master of Leighton Park School, Reading. Some 
exception may be taken to the title because, though the 
volume is described as dealing with “‘ the important 
aspects of adolescent training that belong to the province 
of the parent rather than to that of the teacher,’’ and 
though it does here and there make some attempt to 
justify and to imply this distinction, in fact it is concerned 
generally with those matters which come within the 
province of both parent and teacher, and which many 
may think can be dealt with even better by the teacher 
than by the parent. The author is himself fortunately 
both father and teacher, and can therefore appreciate the 
position of both with reference to each of the two subjects 
mainly discussed in his book. These subjects are the 
attitude and methods which should be adopted in reference 
to the instruction and guidance of boys on sex matters 
and on matters of religion. In regard to both, there are 
many wise words and practical suggestions in the book, 
and the two subjects are kept in proper proportion and 

By A. M. Frey. York: 


5 The Cross Bearers. London and New 


Putnam. 1931. (Pp. 285. 7s. 6d. net.) 
* Fathers and Sons. By FE. B. Castle, M.A.Oxon. London: 
University of London Press, Ltd. 1931. (Pp. 160. 3s. 6d. net.) 
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is only too often forgotten, that in each case it is not only 
knowledge which has to be imparted, but conduct which 
has to be inculcated, and that the object is always to 
encourage a good life as well as an intelligent attitude. 
Some of the author’s aphorisms may be quoted as 
examples of his quality: ‘‘ There is a world of difference 
between a mother’s love and a mother’s apron strings.’’ 
‘‘ Knowledge does not change appetite, though it may, 
indeed, be a handmaid to virtue.’’ ‘‘ The harm that was 
once done to the body by the exaggerated claims of religion 
is now done to the soul by an exaggerated respect for the 
body.’’ Attention may be drawn, also, to the apposite- 
ness of the chapter headings, especially those taken from 
Wordsworth’s Prelude, and so, through them, to the 
extreme beauty and psychological value of a great poem 
which is now not so often read through as it should be. 
Mr. Castle’s book is the more timely and useful as a 
very relevant contribution to the debate started at the 
Annual Meeting of the British Medical Association at 
Eastbourne by Canon Pym, and reported in the Journal 
of August Ist last (pp. 186 and 215). 


The tenth edition of Black’s Medical Dictionary’ has 
now appeared ; the fact that this brings the total number 
of copies printed to 82,000 indicates the popularity that 
has been won. Dr. J. D. Comrie, who has edited this 
book since its first appearance in 1906, has taken advantige 
of the opportunity provided by the new edition to make 
a large number of minor alterations in order to bring it 
up to date as regards recent advances in treatment and 
changes in legislation affecting medical practice. The 
general purpose of the dictionary is to make available for 
nurses, teachers, health visitors, employers of labour, and 
other laymen such information and guidance with regard 
to medical matters as is likely to be of practical help to 
them in preventing disease, and in co-operating with 
medical practitioners in treatment. Simple drawings and 
diagrams are used to elucidate some of the descriptions, 
the print is clear, and the tabulation of the matter 
facilitates quick reference. The new edition will, without 
doubt, be as generally welcomed as its predecessors. 


A short but detailed and attractive biography of 
Dr. Antonius Manasseh* has now been prepared by 
C. G. Natsu, principal of the Brummana High School in 
the Lebanon, for the many friends in this country and 
in Syria of a medical pioneer who won high esteem as 
superintendent of the medical work of the Friends 
Foreign Mission Association, and in connexion with the 
Syrian and Palestine Relief Fund. He was once described 
in the British Medical Journal as ‘‘ aw bridge between 
individuals and peoples who misunderstood one another.”’ 
Dr. Manasseh was largely concerned with the introduction 
of modern medicine into a country where the age of 
magic was still continuing. The biography indicates how 
he was able to achieve his great success; it will be 
welcomed by many who had no previous knowledge of 
a very humble and most energetic member of the British 
Medical Association, who was equally at home in the 
East and in the West. 


The book entitled Le Sane® is a French translation of 
Professor L. J. HeNDERSON’s well-known work on the 
physico-chemical system of the blood, in which the author 
has expressed the interdependence of the circulation, 
respiration, and the various functions of the blood and 
other physiological mechanisms and reactions by nomo- 
graphic diagrams and equations. It includes many tables 
setting out the details of analyses of blood under different 
conditions, arterial and venous, during rest and exercise, 


7 Black’s Medical Dictionary. By John DD. Comrie, .Sc., M.D., 
F.R.C.P.Ed. Tenth edition. London: A. and C. Black, Ltd. 1981, 
(Pp. viii + 998 ; 588 figures, 2 plates. 18s. net.) 

§ Antonius Manasseh : The Beloved Doctor of the Lebanon. 3V 
Christofer G. Naish. London: ITriends Service Council. 1931. 
(Pp. 64; illustrated. Is.) 

“Le Sang: Sysiéme Physico-Chimique. Par LL. J. Henderson. 


Traduit de l’Anglais par C. van Caulaert et A. Roche. Préfaces 
de M. d’Ocagne et de Léon Blum. Paris: Les Presses Univer- 
1931. (Pp. vil + 297 ; 
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among normal people and in pathological states, showin 
the variation in amounts and in the distribution of Zases 
salts, and proteins in serum and cells. The subject jg 
a difficult one, and of specialized interest, belonging to 
the physico-chemical district of physiological inquiry, and 
has at present but remote appeal to medicine or Clinical 
practice. The translation reads easily and follows the 
arrangement of the English edition. From a Cursory 
comparison the tables and diagrams seem to be carefully 
reproduced. The smaller size and diminished weight are 
definite advantages over the original volume. 


We have received the first volume’® of the Reports of 
the Hospital del Rey, Madrid, published under the editor. 
ship of the director, Dr. M. Tapia. In addition to the 
hospital statistics and a list of the publications of the 
hospital staff from its foundation in 1925 to October, 1939 
the volume contains eighteen papers, ten of which deal 
with various aspects of pulmonary tuberculosis, and the 
rest with summer typhus, typhoid fever, stomatology, 
poliomyelitis, and pneumonia. 





"* Trabajos del Hospital del Rey. Volumen i (1929-30). Madrid: 
Editorial Paracelso. 1930. (Vp. 739; illustrated. 16 pesetas.) 
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PREPARATIONS AND APPLIANCES 
A STERILIZER CONTROL 


The Drayton Regulator and Instrument Company Ltd., of 
West Drayton, Middlesex, which specializes in the production 
of automatic regulators for the control of heat, humidity, and 
pressure, has brought out a simple and inexpensive device {or 
preventing damage to electrically heated sterilizers due to 
boiling dry. The boiling dry of the sterilizer is a trouble not 
at all infrequent, and may occasion very serious inconvenience 
and expense. Various preventive devices have been tried, 
generally based on the thermostatic principle, relying for their 
operation on the rise in temperature of the bottom plate of 
the sterilizer when this becomes uncovered. These devices, 
however, have not always proved satisfactory ; they give the 
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warning when the damage has perhaps already begun. In 
this new device the thermostatic principle has been entirely 
discarded in favour of a simple form of float-operated switch. 
It consists of a small circular copper float, with a lever, and 
a mercury make-and-break, which may be of 3, 6, or more 
amperes, operated by the float. A direct safeguard is afforded 
by the position of the float, so that the matter can be rectified 
before trouble actually arises. 

- We are informed that the device has been extensively tested 
by sterilizer manufacturers, who are agreed that it is satis- 
factory in its working and positive in its indications, The 
simple construction, which involves no great modification in 
sterilizer design, is apparent from the drawings of the float 
switch, in straight or in angle pattern, which we reproduce. 


SopiuM MoORRHUATE FOR INJECTION 
Sodium Morrhuate B.D.H. is a preparation of this drug 
recommended for the treatment of varicose veins. The makers 
(British Drug Houses Ltd.) supply the drug in a 5 per cent. 
solution with 0.5 per cent. phenol added as a_ preservative. 
They also supply a 10 per cent. solution for veins that prove 
exceptionally refractory to treatment. 
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HUNGER PAINS IN PYLORIC AND 
DUODENAL ULCER 

It is now thirty years since the symptom-complex which 
was previously considered characteristic of gastro- 
succorrhoea—namely, periodic occurrence of epigastric 
pain and vomiting some time after a meal, together 
with hypersecretion of gastric juice, and often with 
retention of gastric contents—was described by 
Moynihan as indicative of duodenal ulcer. This group 
of symptoms was later established by Faber as charac- 
teristic of the juxtapyloric ulcers on both sides of the 
pylorus, differentiating them from ulcers of the body 
of the stomach. The ‘‘ pyloric syndrome,’’ as it is 
called, though most frequent in the presence of a 
juxtapyloric ulcer, may sometimes appear in cases in 
which resection of the stomach does not reveal an ulcer 
but a pyloric gastritis. Later authors claim that the 
symptom-complex may be a sign of pyloric gastritis, 
and the frequent occurrence of this group of symptoms 
in patients with verified juxtapyloric ulcer may be due 
to the coexistence of ulcer and pyloric gastritis. Among 
the various features of the symptom-complex chief 
importance has been attached to the late pains, or, in 
milder cases, the late discomfort—that is, the periodic 
pains or discomfort in the epigastrium do not set in 
immediately after the meal, but occur so long after it 
that the stomach may be assumed to be empty or 
nearly empty. These late pains (the ‘‘ hunger pains ”’ 
of Moynihan) are further characterized by being relieved 
by the ingestion of suitable food. 

Up to the present two theories as to the cause of the 
hunger pains in juxtapyloric ulcer have held sway. 
According to one theory, the pain is primarily a result 
of increased acidity of the stomach contents, at the 
height of or at the end of gastric digestion. The acid 
may in general have an irritating effect on the pain- 
producing mechanism ; or the hyperacidity is supposed 
to irritate the mucous lining of the stomach, which 
again, by reflex action, gives rise to spasm and in this 
way to pain. According to the other theory, the pains 
are chiefly due to motility (spasms or 
increased peristalsis), and it is probable—though still 
uncertain-—that the motility is produced 
through hyperacidity of the stomach content, which thus 
indirectly takes part in producing the pain. In a 
recent serics of experiments Dr. Oline Christensen! has 
investigated patients presenting the symptoms of hunger 
pains, with a view to determining whether the so-called 
hunger pains are principally connected with the motility 
or the secretion. The balloon method of Boldyreff was 
adopted. The patient swallowed a_ sausage-shaped 


abnormal 


abnormal 


* Pathophysiology of Munger Pains: Gastrographic and Titri- 
metric Investigations. By Oline Christensen. Acta Medica Scan- 
dinavica, Supplementum  xxxvii. Copenhagen: Arnold Busck. 
1931. (Pp. 170; illustrated.) 
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balloon, about 6 inches long and 2 inches in diameter 
when inflated, attached to a rubber tube connected with 
a manometer, and continuous records were made of the 
movements of the stomach. By means of a signal the 
patient could indicate simultaneously on the record the 
occurrence of pain or discomfort. A preliminary series 
of observations on normal individuals demonstrated that 
the empty or nearly empty stomach has alternating 
periods of vigorous contractions and almost absolute 
rest, but no relation was found between hunger sensa- 
tion and contractions of the empty stomach such as was 
described by Cannon and Washburn, and by Carlson. 
When the stomach contains food, however, the contrac- 
tion curve is changed, and the alternation of strong 
contractions and absolute rest gives way to a condition 
of weaker contractions of constant slow rhythm. Meals 
rich in protein and fat give longest relative rest before 
the onset of vigorous contractions takes place. 

In patients with duodenal ulcer—a series of eighteen 
unselected patients in Professor Knud Faber’s clinic— 
Dr. Christensen has shown a distinct connexion between 
the hunger pains and the hunger contraction periods 
of the stomach. The pains were never present without 
the gastrographic curve showing a concurrent contrac- 
tion period, and no registration of an attack of pain 
was made during a period of absolute rest in the 
stomach movements. The hunger pains would always 
begin sooner or later after a contraction period had 
started, and would cease when this period was replaced 
by absolute rest or a few minutes after. Once the pain 
had appeared, some of the patients would register con- 
tinuous pain throughout the contraction period, whereas 
others would register intermittent pain. When the 
pains are relieved by intake of food, it is owing to 
the vigorous centractions being replaced by periods of 
gentle slow contractions or relative rest. As a result 
of these investigations it may be said that if a patient 
is examined during an attack of typical hunger pains, 
the gastrographic curve will show vigorous stomach 
contractions. The reverse, however, does not hold 
good, so that the hunger pains cannot be regarded as 
depending entirely upon motor conditions. On the 
other hand, there was no relation whatever between the 
spontaneous or induced variations in the acidity of the 
stomach contents and the appearance or the intensity 
of the pain. The apparent relief of the hunger pains 
by taking sodium bicarbonate is more likely to be due 
to the filling effect on the stomach of the carbon dioxide 
produced. Dr. Christensen found that patients treated 
for gastric ulcer often showed a higher acidity in a 
test meal after a cure and when all symptoms had 
disappeared than when treatment was started. This 
vas also observed by Hurst and Venables in their cases 
of duodenal and gastric ulcer. 

Since, therefore, there seems no connexion between 
the appearance and intensity of hunger pains and the 
variations in the acidity of the stomach contents, it is 
possible that, as several investigators have demonstrated, 
the hunger pains are a symptom of pyloric gastritis. 
It is reasonable to assume that the greater or lesser 
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circulatory disturbances, may be related to variations 
in the occurrence of the pains, and that the seasonal 
occurrence of the pains may be associated with 
exacerbation and improvement of the gasiritis. 
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The eleventh annual report of the Industrial Health | 


Research Board' summarizes the work of the Board 
for the last five years. It differs in character from 
previous summaries, for the earlier work of the Board 
related largely to the fatigue of the worker in heavy 
industries, and the means of mitigating it by reduction 
in the hours of work and the introduction of rest pauses. 
The present report, though it discusses at some length 
the heavy work of coal miners, especially in relation 
to absenteeism, deals more particularly with light in- 
dustrial occupations involving repetition work. Such 


occupations do not induce much physical fatigue, but | 


are a potent source of monotony and boredom to some 
of the workers, 
the women—prefer this type of work, as it allows 
unlimited day-dreaming and requires no concentrated 
mental effort. 
monotonous work are generally of a higher type cf 


though many of them—particularly © 


Persons temperamentally unsuited to | 


: ° . . | 
intelligence than those who prefer it, and their un- | 
congenial tasks offer no scope for them to exert their | 


powers. It is therefore very desirable that they should 
be sorted out from their fellows by suitable vocational 
tests, 
they are better suited. Some of the Board’s investi- 
gators are engaged in devising vocational tests, but it 
is not easy to find reliable tests which can be applied 
easily and with certainty. 
tion of the workers are of the nervous and emotionally 
unstable type, and are specially apt to be tempera- 
mental misfits in their employment. Tests have been 
devised for identifying these workers, but they have not 
yet reached a very practical form, though good progress 
has been made. 


A not inconsiderable propor- 


are being studied, for all types of worker engaged on 
repelition tasks are bound to sufier from monotony to 
a greater or less extent. It is found that monotony 
considerably reduced, and output at the same 
time improved, by allowing the operatives to change 
their work periodically, by supplying them with material 
in small quantities at a time instead of in bulk, and 
by allowing them to work in compact social groups 
rather than as isolated units. 

Owing to the change in the character of its 
the title of the Board was changed, 
ago, from ‘‘ Industrial Fatigue 
dustrial! Health Research,’’ 


can be 


duties 
about two years 
Research ’’ to ‘‘ In- 
and a number of statistical 


investigations have been made with the specific object | 


of studying the sickness rates of large groups of workers 


in certain industries. For instance, it has been shown 


' Medical Research Council. Eleventh Annual) Report of the 
Industrial Health Research Board. Including an analysis of work 
published during the vears 1926-30. London: H.M. Stationery 


Office. 1981. (1s. 6d. net 


and as far as possible assigned to work for which 


Again, methods of reducing monotony | 
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that the artificial seneaiiaiecitben “ weaving sheds, 
against which an outcry is periodically raised, is not 
associated with any increase of sickness among the 
weavers. The investigation related to the sickness of 
20,000 operatives, half of whom worked in dry sheds 
and half in sheds humidified by the introduction of 
steam or atomized water, so that the results of the com. 
parison can be accepted with confidence. A_ second 
investigation related to the sickness of card-room 
workers, and it was found that workers of 30 and 
upwards showed three times as much sickness from 
respiratory causes as their fellow workers in other parts 
of the mill. Again, an investigation of sickness among 
printers showed that they suffered a considerably higher 
death rate from tuberculosis than other occupied males, 
though their death rate from other causes was lower 
than the average. Health depends to a large extent 
on the bodily adaptation of the worker to his task, 
and a statistical survey of the physique of women 
afforded information concerning the optimum weights 
which should be handled and carried. The liability 
of industrial workers to accidents is well known, and 
it is found that certain individuals are much more 
‘“ accident-prone ’’ than the average. Tests are there. 
fore being devised for identifying such workers, with 
the ultimate aim of transferring them to occupatioas 
in which they have but little scope for exhibiting their 
unfortunate propensity. Accident frequency is also 
influenced in no small degree by the conditions of work, 
such as lighting, temperature, and ventilation, and the 
better these conditions the lower the accident rate. 
The physical conditions of work are of very great 
importance to all classes of industrial workers, whether 
employed on heavy work or on light work, and a 
large part of the Board’s activities relates to the elucida- 
tion of the best conditions of work, and the effects of 
departures from these conditions. Though a great 
deal of investigation has been made in the past upon 
the influence of atmospheric conditions, much remains 
to be done. Novel methods of heating buildings—such 
as panel-heating, under-floor heating, and high-tempera- 
ture overhead radiator heating—are being introduced, 
and the application of these methods to industry needs 
close investigation. The favourable influence of good 
lighting has been quantitatively investigated in com- 
positors and others, while the benefit of magnifying 
spectacles to normal-sighted persons has been demoa- 
strated in a number of occupations involving fine work. 
For instance, the ‘‘ linkers ’’ of hosiery, the women 
mounting small electric lamp filaments, and _ those 
examining steel balls for defects, have to bring the 
eyes to within ten inches of the work, and this involves 
The use of spectacles with 
dioptres and with prisms improved 
output by about 10 per cent. greatly relieved 
the strain. A physical condition of environment which 
has received much attention in the public press of 
recent years is noise, and several of the Board’s in- 
vestigators have made preliminary attempts to gather 
information on the subject. It is very desirable to 
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cbtain a reliable objective test for noise, but hitherto 
success has not been achieved. So far as can be ascer- 
tained, industrial workers—with few exceptions—do not 
object to the noise incidental to their occupation, but 
derical workers are more sensitive. 


rs 
? 





BRIGHT’S DISEASE 
A valuable account of a series of cases of Bright’s 
disease has recently been published in Medicine, and 
printed as a separate Medicine Monograph.' It repre- 
gnts the labours of a team, headed by Drs. Stillman 
and van Slyke, who have worked for several years in 
the hospital of the Rockefeller Institute, New York. 
The chief merit of this monograph is the extreme care 
with which sixty-seven cases of differing types of 
nephritis have been investigated for years, and often 
flowed to necropsy. The exactness of the observa- 
tions reflects the ample facilities provided for such work 
in this special hospital for the investigation of disease. 
Questions of nomenclature are always a matter of 
interest in writings on Bright’s disease, and in this 
monograph the terms used are a mixture of those of 
Volhard and Fahr (1914) and of Addis (1925). The 
differences between the two terminologies are, however, 
dearly explained. The term ‘“‘ degenerative Bright’s 
disease,’” used by Addis, is preferred to ‘‘nephrosis.”’ 
One of the most striking points to a British reader of this 
monograph is the emphasis placed on the term ‘‘haemor- 
thagic nephritis,’’ which includes the whole group of 
cases in which the glomeruli are affected. Fifty-one out 
of the total sixty-seven cases are placed in this group— 
twenty-three being acute, two latent, thirteen active 
chronic, and thirteen terminal. Haematuria is the sign 
which distinguishes this group from all others (including 
the so-called nephrosis), and indicates that the glomeruli 
are involved in the disease. Gross haematuria in the 
eatly acute stage of Bright’s disease is a commonplace 
fnding, but in this monograph the authors, following 
Addis, lay great stress on the haematuria to be detected 
even In the most latent stages of the disease. A special 
method for the recognition of scanty haematuria, recom- 
mended by Addis, was used only in the later stages of 
the investigation. It consists in giving the patient a dry 
diet for twenty-four hours, and in centrifugalizing the 
concentrated urine obtained in the second twelve hours. 
The authors state that the degree of initial haematuria 
in glomerulo-nephritis has no bearing whatever on 
prognosis, and that in two cases only of their series did 
hematuria disappear during the latent stages of the 
disease. They point out, and with this we agree, that 
latent cases in which haematuria disappears for a time 
may, in the absence of a good history of the initial 
acute stage, be mistaken for pure cases of degenerative 
Bright’s disease or nephrosis. It is these cases, we 
think, which constitute the rare examples of nephrosis 
which progress to renal insufficiency and end in uraemia, 
while at necropsy healed or partly healed old glomerular 
lesions are found. Another problem given much 
prominence is that of renal oedema. The authors 
support Epstein’s views, and maintain strongly that loss 
of plasma protein is the main factor in renal oedema. 


| Observations on the Courses of Different Tvbes of Bright’s 
Disease, and on the Resultant Changes in Renal Anatomy. 
Medicine Monographs, vol. xviii. London: Bailliére, Tindall and 
Cox. (13s. 6d. net.) 
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They state that whenever the total protein content of 
the plasma (average 7 per cent.) falls below 5.8 per 
cent., or the albumin fraction (average 4.3 per cent.) 
falls below 2.3 to 2.7 per cent., then as a rule oedema 
results. The globulin fraction, as is now well known, 
undergoes little change. The authors are forced to 
admit that there are other factors which influence the 
onset of oedema—toxins in acute nephritis, salt intake 
and output, cardiac failure, and so on ; but with these 
minor reservations they are whole-heartedly of the view 
that ‘‘ the constant and dominating factor in producing 
non-cardiac oedema in Bright’s disease is plasma- 
albumin deficit.’”’ No reference is made to opponents 
of this view ; for example, Elwyn’s book Oedema and 
its Treatment (1929) is neither mentioned in the text 
nor in the bibliography. It would be pleasant to think 
that the problem of renal oedema is more or less solved 
on the plasma-albumin deficit hypothesis, but in the 
opinion of many the matter is far from being so simple 
and far from being settled. A full and excellent dis- 
cussion of urea retention is given, and the authors have 
made much use of the test of blood-urea clearance 
elaborated by van Slyke and his colleagues in 1930. 
This test has so far not been given a sufficient trial in 
this country, but it must be done. It is well worth 
reading this monograph with care ; its clearness and 
brevity of style are admirable. The charts are too 
small and condensed for the average reader, but if they 
are neglected this does not in any way spoil the reading 
of the text. As in all monographs on Bright’s disease 
there is ample room for disagreement with the authors 
on a number of points, but that is merely stimulating. 
The bibliography given at the end mentions only papers 
quoted or referred to in the text, and thus a number of 
names associated with important and fundamental old 
and recent work on renal disease are altogether omitted. 
To have included them, and to have referred even 
briefly to their work and their views in the text, would, 
in our opinion, have added much to the value of this 
monograph and given it a better balance. 


SHORTAGE OF R.A.M.C. OFFICERS 
In the Times of August 7th there appeared a long and 
carefully reasoned letter calling public attention to the 
serious situation now existing in the Army owing to 
shortage of officers in the R.A.M.C. The signatories 
were Sir Alfred Keogh, late D.G.M.S., Sir Charles 
Burtchaell, late D.G. British Armies in France, Sir 
David Bruce, F.R.S., Sir T. J. Gallwey, and a number 
of other distinguished men who have held high positions 
in the Army Medical Services. After analysing the situa- 
tion, and indicating its dangers in peace and in war, 
they remind their readers that there have been many 
instances in the past of a shortage of officers arising 
from similar causes. ‘‘ The cause,’’ they say, “is 
mainly the same as it always has been when newly 
qualitied medical men are not attracted to the Service— 
that is to say, the pay and pensions offered by the State 
have fallen behind the times in actual value, and 
compare unfavourably with other public appointments 
and with the emoluments and amenities of life incidental 
to the private practice available to-day to young recently 
qualified medical men of the ability and type that are 
suitable to maintain the .efficiency of the R.A.M.C. 
Such young men, whose medical education has cost 
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them five or six years of time, and an expenditure of 
£1,500 to £2,000, will only consider entering the 
R.A.M.C. provided the initial rate of pay is at least as 
good as that for other public appointments open to 
them, and if the larger emoluments of civil practice are 
compensated for by the certainty of a pension abso- 
lutely and relatively commensurate with what they 
renounce by embarking on an Army career.”’ The only 
remedy, in their considered opinion, is an immediate 
increase in the pay and pension, and improvements in 
the status of all officer ranks of the Corps. ‘‘ We urge 
that these three essential points must be dealt with in 
an adequate way on the lines specified in the report of 
the committee of the British Medical Association which 
investigated the conditions of service of the R.A.M.C. 
early this year.” It is greatly to be hoped that this 
manifesto, written in plain language and influentially 
signed, will carry conviction in the quarter that matters 
most at this stage—namely, the committee of inquiry 
appointed by the Prime Minister to report on the dearth 
o! medical officers in the three Services. 





THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST VENEREAL DISEASE 
the Union Internationale Contre le Peril Venerien, on 
vhich serve the representatives of forty-four countries, 
members of either Government venereal disease depart- 
ments or of voluntary organizations recognized by 
Governments and devoted to the campaign against 
venereal disease, has, for the past year, been reviewing 
the general position with regard to treatment. As is 
well known the action taken officially in different 
countries varies considerably—from the complete scheme 
adopted in this country to more limited schemes, dealing 
with the treatment of syphilis only, in certain others. 
There has been much controversy on the Continent as 
to the extent to which State funds should be expended 
in the treatment of disease, some taking the view that 
the immediate disinfection of the patient was all that 
the State should be required to undertake, while others, 
such as the representatives of Great Britain and of the 
Scandinavian countries, urged that full and complete 
treatment of the patient, until cure, was the responsi- 
bility of the State in the interests of preventive medicine. 
After several conferences and very full discussion a 
resolution was unanimously adopted, to which we are 
asked to draw the attention of medical practitioners in 
this country. It runs as follows: 

“The Union, having taken note of the reports pre- 
sented by Professors Bayet, Jeanselme, and Jadassohn on 
the general principles of the antivenereal campaign, from 
the point of view of society as much as of the individual, 
invites all Governments, public authorities, and = anti- 
venereal associations to ask the medical profession to take 
its stand, in the duty which every doctor, specialist or 
not, owes to syphilitic patients, on the following four 
cardinai rules: First, and above all, if the patient is con- 
tagious, to reduce his period of contagiousness to a 
mininum by immediate and_ intensive treatment. 
Secondly, to try to prevent the reappearance of con- 
tagious lesions by a sufficiently active and prolonged 
treatment. Thirdly, to try to prevent all pessibility of 
congenital transmission of syphilis to the offspring. The 
Union, in regard to this, insists especially that the fight 
against congenital syphilis should be carried on (a) by a 
systematic tracking, including inquiries in the family as 
well as clinical and serological’ examinations, (b) by treat- 
ment, not only of children known to be congenital 
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syphilitics, but by sufficiently regular and prolonged treat, 
ment of the parents before procreation, and of the Mother 
during pregnancy. Fourthly, as far as at all Possible, ty 
protect the patient against the future personal conge. 
quences of his syphilis in such a manner as to secure the 
definite disappearance of the treponemae from the infectej 
organism.’’ 


SUPPRESSION OF ASBESTOS DUST 

Since knowledge of the ill effects of asbestos dust jg 
inducing fibrosis of the lungs was made prominent 
notably by Dr. W. E. Cooke in his discovery of the 
‘curious bodies,’’ the Home Office has set speedily 
to work, not only to gain more knowledge as to jf 
prevalence, as in Dr. E. R. Merewether’s report' (noted 
by us in our issue of April 26th, 1930, p. 789), but als 
now in the report before us on methods for suppressing 
dust in asbestos textile factories.* This last documen; 
is particularly interesting in that it deals with agree. 
ments:come to by a committee consisting of engineering 
inspectors of factories and representatives of the trade, 
It is a pleasing instance of the readiness nowadays of 
leading manufacturers to combine with the Factory 
Department to do everything practically possible t) 
suppress dust, and to pool for the benefit of their 
industry their experiences in regard to the problems 
to be solved. No comparatively harmless form of 
asbestos is known, so that no substitute is possible, as 
in the Sheffield grinding industry through the replace. 
ment of sandstone by artificial stones made of car. 
borundum. Amelioration of the conditions is therefore 
to be sought in what is after ali the sheet anchor for 
the protection of workers in dangerous trades—locally 
applied ventilation by fans so contrived as to operate 
on the dust as nearly as may be at its point of origin 
and to prevent it entering any room where persons 
work. On this matter fresh ground is broken, although 
it might be thought that little that is new could b 
said. With material which starts in the form of lump: 
of mineral ore and emerges as a spun, woven, fibrous 
material, every opportunity for the evolution of dust 
is given in the successive stages (to mention only the 
principal) of crushing, disintegrating, pulverizing, 
teasing, sieving, mixing, blending, screening, and 
carding. Big hopper hoods enveloping dusty heaps 
and machines have been commonly used in the past, 
but they are here discarded, and their place is taken 
by infinitely more effective closely fitting covers, to the 
sides of which the exhaust ducts are connected, where 
the draught will be at its maximum. How ingeniously 
this can be effected is well illustrated by numerous 
diagrams of the processes and ten photographic plates. 
The expense in fan power and galvanized iron piping 
must be enormous. These agreements are to be 
embodied in statutory Regulations to govern the i 
dustry. A note of hesitancy appears here and _ there 
in the report as to whether later exhaust may not have 
to be applied to such processes as spinning, winding, 
and doubling—so subtly may the dust lay down the 
new fibrous tissue in the lung like a spider’s web. 
These spinning and doubling processes were those from 
which Dr. Merewether laid down his ‘‘ dust datum,” 
“UEffects of Asbestos Dust on the Lungs and Dust Suppression 
in the Asbestos Industry. By E. R. A. Merewether, M.D., and 
C. W. Price. London: H. M. Stationery Office. 1980. (1s. 3d. net.) 
2 Report on Conference between Emplovcrs and = Inspectors com 


cerning Metheds for Suppressing Dust in Asbestos Textile Factories 
London: Hl. M. Stationery Office. 1931. (Is. net.) 
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pelow which application of exhaust ventilation might 
pe regarded as unnecessary. In a further paper by 
him, however,’ a list is given of fifty-one determinations 
of the dust content of the atmosphere of workrooms 
and other places from which this dust datum was 
obtained. ‘he discrepancy shown between the figures 
for spinning and those for carding and other dusty 
processes is not very striking, and not one of the 
determinations dealt with winding and doubling. The 
ensuing Regulations will, mark a great advance, and 
perhaps bring about almost total disappearance of the 
disease. 


POST-VACCINAL ENCEPHALITIS 

The difficulties surrounding the problem of the etiology 
of post-vaccinal encephalitis are made manifest by the 
lack of success which has attended all attempts to find 
its solution. Opinions on this problem are sharply 
divided. One school maintains that the condition is 
due to an unknown neurotropic virus which is lit into 
activity by the invading vaccinia virus—postulating a 
similar etiology for those cases of encephalo-myelitis 
complicating occasionally the exanthemata—while the 
other holds that vaccinia virus is alone responsible. 
In view of this impasse any possible new light on the 
problem is worthy of consideration, and should not be 
disregarded without a careful scrutiny. Dr. J. R. F. 
Rassers of the University of Leyden in a monograph 
entitled Encephalitis Post Vaccinationem,* puts forward 
his views on this problem and brings forward experi- 
mental evidence purporting to support his - thesis, 
which is briefly as follows. He accepts the view 
that the infection of the central nervous system is the 
work of the vaccinia virus alone, but to account for 
the prevalence of post-vaccinal encephalitis in the last 
few years and its relative, if not complete, absence in 
earlier times, one must postulate an increased virulence 
of the virus. This increased virulence might of course 
be absolute or relative, and Rassers inclines to the 
opinion that the change is in the susceptibility of the 
individual to the vaccinia virus, and he considers this 
to be due to an excessive use of salt in our diets. On 
the Continent there is a school of dermatologists which 
attributes many skin conditions, such as skin tubercle 
and exfoliative dermatitis, for instance, to eating too 
much salt, and it claims to cure or considerably improve 
these dermatoses by merely putting the patient on 
a salt-free diet. Rassers shares these views, and in 
his monograph he brings forward evidence to show 
that dogs placed on a salt-free diet are practically 
insusceptible to vaccinia virus, whereas those with a 
high salt intake react intensely. But that is not all. 
Eight out of ten dogs on a salt diet developed encephalo- 
myelitis after an interval of ten to twelve days after 
vaccination in the majority of cases. It is true that 
it was not proved that the encephalo-myelitis was due 
to the vaccinia virus, nor was this condition histo- 
logically similar to post-vaccinal encephalitis in man. 
Further, it would seem highly improbable that excessive 
salt-eating bears any relation to the incidence of post- 
vaccinal encephalitis. Nevertheless, should Rassers’s 
facts be substantiated he will at least have drawn atten- 
tion to an interesting phenomenon. 


* Journal of Industrial Hygiene, June, 19380, vol. xii, No. 6. 
2 Encephalitis Post Vaccinationem. Von Dr. J. R. F. Rassers. 
Leyden: S. C. Van Doesburgh ; Leipzig: J. A. Barth. 1931. 
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“NOBLESSE OBLIGE” 

It was a new line of thought that was pursued by the 
Chairman of the Charities Committee in presenting its 
report to the Representative Body of the British Medical 
Association last month. The needs of the recipients, 
the appeal ad misericordiam, have hitherto been stressed, 
and these needs are ever more and more importunate. 
But there is another stimulus which may be applied 
to our generosity. The history of ‘‘ these charities ”’ 
when put together forms a ‘sum of brave endeavour ; 
it tells of fine and wide ideas arising in the hearts and 
minds of quite humble and ordinary members of the 
profession, in large measure carried out in spite of 
apathy and discouragement, maturing into a body of 
benevolent effort which deserves more hearty and wide- 
spread support than has up till now been accorded to 
it. If we reflect upon what must have been the position 
in the early years of the Benevolent Fund of the 
Association, when after four years of struggle it found 
the claims upon it such that it was deeply in debt, and 
yet it determined to “‘ carry on,’’ we marvel at the 
faith and vision of these devoted men. Yet from such 
feeble beginnings these early members of the Association 
beld on and worked on for a third of a century ; by 
which time they had made good and were fit to stand 
alone as a separate off-shoot from the parent organiza- 
tion under the name of the Royal Medical Benevolent 
Fund. Its ‘‘ opposite number ’”’ in Ireland was the 
product of the vision of a solitary Irish country doctor, 
William Kingsley, who devoted his life to the creation 
of this society. Epsom College was even more daring 
in its conception. John Propert, a Welsh club doctor 
in London, had vision. His thought was for the estab- 
lishment of a home, not only for the sons of doctors, 
but a foundation something like that of the Charterhouse, 
where in the evening of their days men might rest who 
had been worn out in the service of medicine. It was 
a noble conception and, although never fully realized, 
deserves our admiration. Another consideration ‘s 
also forced upon us. We know that the actual main- 
tenance of these charities is being carried on principally 
by personal contributions from medical men and women, 
thus keeping us in line with the great non-medical 
charities such as the Freemason’s. A natural result 
of the position which all such charities have attained 
is that the care of their own people falls upon them, 
and the medical charities are now in like case. From 
this we must conclude that by us and by no others 
can the work be done. That it is a necessary work 
and one that should appeal to all members of the 
medical profession is evident to anyone who reads the 
records of the cases that are presented for help. 
Hastings and Kingsley and Propert were wise in their 
prevision ; they are men of whom our profession is 
proud ; and we may feel that it lies with us as a point 
of honour to maintain and extend the work which they 
began : Noblesse Oblige. 





Un July 18th the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Medicine was conferred on Dr. Harvey Cushing by the 
Budapest Royal Hungarian Peter Pazmany University. 

We regret to announce that Lieut.-Colonel J. R. Lord, 
C.B.E., M.D., medical superintendent of the Horton 
Mental Hospital, Epsom, died on August 9th. We hope 
to publish an obituary notice next week. 
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SECTION OF MEDICINE 
Friday, July 24th 
EXOPHTHALMIC GOITRE 

Professor F. R. FRASER, in opening the discussion, said 
that there had been three main lines of advance in recent 
years. The first was the connexion between the morbid 
anatomy and the clinical condition. The histological 
picture was very varied, and in understanding it the 
previous history of the gland must be taken into account. 
Stimulation of the gland produced hyperplasia and hyper- 
trophy ; when stimulation ceased involution occurred, but 
this did not necessarily mean the returne of the picture 
to norinal—there might be hyper- or hypo-involution. He 
then discussed the bearing of these studies on the varied 
appearance presented by patients showing symptoms of 
thyroid intoxication. These could be largely explained by 
variations in the intensity of the stimulus, the varying 
response of the gland, and the capacity of the organs 
of the body to withstand the intoxication. The second 
was the therapeutic use of iodine. As yet there was no 
explanation of the action of iodine. It caused the disease 
to run at a lower level, and was of great value in the pre- 
operative treatment of cases to be submitted to surgery ; 
in this connexion, he persisted with it for much longer 
periods than the ten days so dogmatically advised in the 
literature. The third was the development of surgical 
treatment. Professor Fraser showed tables to demonstrate 
the results of medical and surgical treatment. In con- 
sideration of these it appeared clear that behind the 
exciting causal factor there must be some constitutional 
factor. As soon as diagnosis was made treatment must 
at once be instituted to diminish the amount of function- 
ing thyroid tissue. Iodine should be given, and possibly 
some form of radiation ; if improvement did not occur 
surgery must be employed, provided that skilled surgical 
assistance was available. As the result of his experience 
with hospital cases he was more and more impressed with 
the advantages obtained by surgical treatment. 

Dr. J. Eason (Edinburgh), in discussing the etiology, 
said that in his series of cases emotional disturbance was 
a factor in 62 per cent. of them ; frequently this had its 
origin in sexual matters, and reticence often made its 
appreciation difficult. In 23 per cent. there was an in- 
fective factor, but it was clear that some form of diathesis 
must be supposed. As in hysteria, there were different 
thresholds for different individuals. In his opinion the 
essence of the predisposition lay in an interdependent 
instability of the emotional, autonomic, and endocrine 
responses. Many cases were treated surgically because, 
for various reasons, adequate attention had not been 
given in the early days. At the onset the treatment was 
medical. He demonstrated the advantages of potassium 
iodide over L.ugol’s solution, and then passed to the results 
of radium therapy. This needed only one day every two 
months, so that patients could continue at work. In 
forty cases so treated seven were cured and seventeen 
showed marked improvement and were working with 
comfort. Of 133 cases of non-surgical treatment in ten 
years only nine were known to be dead, and only eighteen 
had not replied. In considering Professor Fraser’s figures, 
he felt that he himself must be dealing with a much 
milder disease. 

Dr. i. P. Poutton spoke of treatment by deep x rays. 
He described the improvement obtained, and quoted 
figures demonstrating successful results in about the same 
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percentage as in Professor Fraser’s operated cases, and 
about twice « ,ood as several series of medically treated 
cases. He was therefore forced to ask “‘ Why operate?” 
He drew attention to the extreme muscular weakness tha 
was one of the features of the disease, and the effect of 
iodine in decreasing the pulse rate, illustrating these points 
by personal experience. 

Dr. W. L. Watt gave further details of the cases shown 
in Dr. Poulton’s table, with illustrative cases. He Pointed 
out the advantage of combining deep x-ray therapy with 
surgical treatment, and said that relapses occurred jy 
about 20 per cent. of cases treated surgically. By giving 
full sarcoma doses the time necessary for cure was greatly 
diminished. Mr. JoHN Mortry (Manchester) pleaded {or 
a carefully thought-out plan from the outset by the doctor 
in charge. Mild cases could often be cured by a-Tay 
treatment, but this must be rapid in its effect; jf 
after three months’ trial the result was really promising 
it might be continued ; if not, the aid of surgery should 
be called in. In toxic adenoma he thought x rays had 
little or no success. Operative risk could be greatly 
minimized by caretul preparation—for example, by the 
administration of iodine and digitalis, by adequate rest 
before operation, and by a diet rich in carbohydrates, He 
preferred local anaesthesia as a general rule. Mr. W. H.¢. 
Romanis described various types of disease, and declined 
to include cases which merely showed the presence of a 
soft goitre associated with palpitation or nervousness, 
He thought there must be, in addition, some abnormality 
of eyes or heart. Except in very early cases he looked 
on medical treatment as merely preparatory to surgery, 
He had seen little benefit from #-ray or radium therapy. 
The chief surgical mistake was to remove too little of the 
gland. 

Mr. T. P. DUNHILL said that in the majority of cases, 
if at all severe, the damage that was already done was, 
to some degree, irreparable. Medical treatment did pro- 
duce considerable improvement in most early cases, and 
some severe ones, but no case must be left too long, and 
all must be watched carefully, with the closest co-opera- 
tion of physician and surgeon. Too frequently, although 
the symptoms were relieved in great part, full capacity for 
work was not regained because of the damage inflicted 
in the earlier stages. The indications for x-ray treatment 
were becoming more clearly recognized ; it was unsuitable 
in very severe early cases and in cases in which complica- 
tions had arisen. He described the favourable results 
obtained by operation in cases showing auricular fibrilla- 


tion and glycosuria. It was wiser to leave children 
till development was complete, but it was not always 
possible. 


Colonel McCarrtison referred to the effect of nutrition 
on the thyroid gland, and spoke of his animal experi 
ments, which showed that hyperplasia might be produced 
by dietetic conditions. By giving a diet with insufficient 
vitamin A, physiological deficiency could be induced, with 
the production of a condition of lymphadenomatous goitre. 
He suggested that the future might show exophthalmic 
goitre to be not primarily a disease of the thyroid gland. 
Dr. SUMMERHAYES, speaking from the point of view of 
the general practitioner, expressed the difficulty in getting 
patients to go up for operation in the early stages. He 
regarded the cases excluded by Mr. Romanis as_ being 
the early form of the disease, which required treatment. 
Professor Raprnowrrz (Brooklyn, N.Y.) reminded the 
meeting of the intimate connexion between the thyroid 
and adrenal glands, and suggested that in the future 
denervation of the adrenals might replace thyroidectomy. 
In the diagnosis of the disease he stressed the information 
to be given by an examination of the skin, which in 
these cases was always warm and moist. He ‘also spoke 
of the supraclavicular nodules, which sometimes gave 
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rigin to a faulty diagnosis of carcinoma. Dr. FLORENCE 
0 : ; 

STONEY (Bournemouth) pointed out the need for dis- 
covering the exciting factor, and in this connexion empha- 
sized the importance of not overlooking the presence of 


sepsis and of fibroids in the uterus. 





SECTION OF SURGERY 

Friday, July 24th 
SuRGICAL TREATMENT OF TRIGEMINAL NEURALGIA 
At the meeting of the Section of Surgery, with Mr. H. 
Urcort in the chair, Mr. GEOFFREY JEFFERSON opened the 
discussion on trigeminal neuralgia. He said that the cause 
of trigeminal neuralgia was unknown, and that adequate 
treatment depended on the selection of the right cases. 
Neuralgia was a very uncommon disease, but was much 
commoner in the female ; the pain was always confined 
io one side, and generally to one division at the outset, 
but might spread to the other divisions later. The 
neuralgia might appear on the opposite side years after 
treatment of one side. It was pointed out that the 
apparent differences in neuralgic pains were the result 
of the varying methods of description used by different 
patients ; but, nevertheless, the pain was always essentially 
different from the pain of an inflammatory lesion. Tic 
douloureux was not a good term to use, since facial spasm 
was not a feature of all cases, and was rarely of a severely 
spastic or clonic type. Painful facial spasms might occur 
in cases not suffering from trigeminal neuralgia. Long 
remissions of symptoms were a characteristic feature of the 
complaint, and these periods of freedom from pain made 
the patient—and often his doctor—postpone any radical 
treatment. The distribution of the neuralgia was usually 
strictly anatomical, and, in the speaker’s cases, commenced 
most often in the second division. Probably the second 
and third divisions were affected equally. It was not true 
that the pain usually affected the third division and then 
spread upwards to the second. Early affection of the 
first division occurred only very rarely, pain in the fore- 
head was due to an overflow, or could be explained on 
anatomical grounds as originating in the second division 
or third division. The recognition that the ophthalmic 
division could be often spared profoundly modified the 
treatment of neuralgia. Neuralgia of the second division 
tended to be seated in the soft parts of the face. Third 
division pain was deeply seated in the bone and gum, 
and it was notable that pain in the tongue and lip was not 
as a rule marked. 

Mr. Jefferson described in detail the features of the 
atypical neuralgias, and emphasized that the pain never 
remitted, and was never so suddenly severe as in the 
true paroxysmal neuralgias. The patients were usually 
younger, and both sides might be affected. Surgical treat- 
ment of this type was useless and should be avoided, since 
it usually made the condition worse. There was one case 
of glosso-pharyngeal neuralgia in the speaker’s series. The 
pain was localized to the depths of the ear and fauces. It 
was more localized and deeply seated than in trigeminal 
neuralgia, and Was brought on, not by movement of the 
jaws, but by swallowing. 

In true paroxysmal trigeminal neuralgia there was never 
any alteration in the sensory perception of the skin other 
than hyperaesthesia. Pain due to tumours or focal lepto- 
Meningitides affecting the root of the nerve, tumours or 
aneurysms affecting the ganglion, or growths infiltrating’ 
the divisions was associated with anaesthesia and analgesia 
of the affected area. In rare instances, acoustic neuromata 
had been found in cases thought to be plain neuralgia, 
but he thought that this was not sufficient ‘reason to 
adopt the routine approach to the sensory divisions 
through the posterior fossa. 

Referring to treatment, the speaker said that removal 
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of the lower two-thirds of the ganglion with preservation 
of the ophthalmic division, as perfected by Hutchinson, 
gave an extremely low mortality of 4 per cent. This was 
due to the fact that the danger of injury to the cavernous 
sinus was much lessened by partial removal of the 
ganglion. There was, however, usually a small opening 
made in the sinus when the cut second division was 
stripped back. Mr. Jefferson favoured Spiller’s and 
Frazier’s method of fractional division of the sensory 
root. In this operation there was no likelihood of damage 
to the cavernous sinus. In his own series of 86 cases, 
he had had two deaths, both of which were not due to 
technical error ; he wished to point out that the risks of 
operation on the sensory root were extremely small. 
Division of the sensory root was a difficult operation, but, 
when performed correctly, the operative risks were 
negligible. The advantage of fractional route division was 
that the fibres in the route which supplied the eye were 
preserved, and, as in Hutchinson’s partial ganglionectomy, 
the sensation of the eye was retained, and neuro-paralytic 
keratitis prevented. Frazier had shown that the arrange- 
ment of fibres in the route was such that partial division 
could be carried out with success. The anatomical 
arrangement was well shown by excellent illustrations. 
In the experience of the speaker, the safest way of pre- 
serving the motor route was to cut through the sensory 
route from without, inwards, until a hole was made 
through which the motor root could be seen. Cases in 
which alcohol injections had been made presented more 
difficulty, since there were adhesions, and separation of 
the fibres from one another did not occur so readily ; also 
the motor route was often adherent to the sensory part. 
Mr. Jefferson said that he divided the lower and outer 
two-thirds of the root, the resulting anaesthesia affecting 
the lower two-thirds of the face and half the cornea. The 
partial retention of sensation in the cornea was sufficient to 
prevent neuro-keratitis. He had succeeded in dividing the 
middle portion of the sensory route in patients whose 
pain was chiefly referred to the second division. 
Anaesthesia following partial division was never dense, 
and since it stopped the neuralgic pains with partial pre- 
servation of sensation, it was a great boon to the patient. 
The motor route should always be conserved if possible, 
and Marshall’s investigation of Mr. Jefferson’s cases showed 
that there was no lessening in anaesthesia when the motor 
route was preserved. Peripheral alcohol injections had 
proved their usefulness, and the speaker considered that 
in the less severe cases limited to one division an injection 
of alcohol should precede the operation. This gave the 
patient a foretaste of the numbness permanently produced 
after root section. If fractional root division was to be 
performed, this was not so necessary, as some sensation 
was retained. He believed that injections into the 
ganglion itself should only be used in patients unsuited for 
operation. He arbitrarily fixed the age limit for operation 
at 70 years. In younger patients fractional root section 
was the best method of treatment: this operation enabled 
the surgeon to preserve at will such fibres as it was 
necessary to keep. Excellent diagrams were shown to 
illustrate the various points in his paper. 

Mr. A. A. McConne.t (Dublin) said one should hesitate 
to make a diagnosis if the patient was young, or if the 
pain was in the region of the eye. He mentioned lesions 
of the eye and ear he had seen after repeated injections 
aimed at the second and third divisions at their exit from 
the skull. Too prolonged injections postponed operation 
till the patient was less able to stand it. He had seen 
only one post-operative death, which was due to neglect 
to place a plug of muscle in the opening leading to the 
posterior fossa, with the result that through it leakage 
of blood took place and set up symptoms of basal 
meningitis. He believed that there was no major 
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operation which old patients stood so well as section of the 
posterior root. The average age in his cases was 65, the 
oldest patient being 84. 

Mr. H. S. Souttar said that division of the sensory root 
was a good method of treatment, but that too little had 
been said about alcohol injection. In his hands permanent 
relief of pain could be obtained. He said that success in 
this method of treatment depended upon the adherence to 
small details of technique. Mr. Souttar used Hartel’s 
method with a slight modification. The foramen lay in a 
straight line, passing from a point one inch lateral to the 
angle of the mouth to the lambda. If the needle was 
directed at first towards a point slightly in front of the 
lambda it would finally strike the external pterygoid plate; 
the needle should now be slightly withdrawn, and then 
directed towards the finger situated at the lambda. If 
this technique was followed carefully very little difficulty 
would be experienced. A small amount of local anaesthetic 
should then be injected, and the position of the point of 
the needle confirmed by the resulting anaesthesia. On no 
account should an injection be given if cerebro-spinal 
fluid came from the needle. The speaker said that he 
injected 1 c.cm. of alcohol, and aimed at infiltrating the 
whole of the ganglion. The eye was stitched for five 
days to avoid keratitis. He regarded alcohol injection 
as the primary method of treatment. 

Mr. Norman Dortr (Edinburgh) said that the disease 
was a well-defined clinical entity, but that its pathology 
was obscure. Asa rule there was no difficulty in diagnosis 
if the site, character, mode of precipitation, periodicity, 
and absence of anaesthesia, or evidence of involvement of 
other cranial nerves were carefully considered. Borderline 
cases, in his experience, were rare. The diagnosis could 
be confirmed by experimental nerve-block—preferably 
with percaine. Mr. Dott agreed with the previous speakers 
that the operative risks were very small, even in old 
patients. Fractional root section was the operation of 
choice when the first division of the nerve was not affected. 
If keratitis developed when all the sensory portion had to 
be sacrificed, he said that the eye should not be irrigated 
but protected from injury. Since there was no regenera- 
tion of the nerve proximal to the ganglion, cure was 
permanent. The speaker had given up alcohol injec- 
tions, since he felt compelled to do so by the experience 
of his patients who had had injections before they came to 
operation. The fact that the operation was a permanent 
cure was an enormous relief to a patient who had been 
subjected to numerous alcohol injections. He himself 
had performed the operation sixty-five times, with no 
deaths, his oldest patient being 83 years of age. <A case 
of bilateral trigeminal neuralgia successfully treated by 
operation was mentioned, and photographs of the present 
were shown. Preservation of the motor root 
unilateral cases, and was essential in 


condition 
was desirable in 
bilateral cases. 
Mr. Donatp ARMOUR said that he would like to point 
out that division of the sensory root was performed by 
Sir Victor Horsley eight years before Spiller (who was 
credited with the operation) carried out the procedure. 
He did not agree that the diagnosis was so ‘definite as 
Mr. Dott had mentioned. Trauma of the ganglion was 
possibly the cause of ulceration of the cornea, since he had 
successfully cured such an ulcer produced by previous 
alcohol injection, by removal of the ganglion. He 
mentioned a case of apparently typical glosso-pharyngeal 
neuralgia which was cured by injection of the Gasserian 
ganglion. Ifa patient refused operation it was improbable 
that he was suffering from neuralgia—this was a point in 
differential diagnosis. In conclusion, the speaker said that 
Horsley cut the motor root since he believed it contained 


some sensory fibres. Some of the recurrences after frac- 


tional root section might be explained if this fact were 
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true. Mr. Upcort said that he had had a case with corneg} 
ulcer after injection which was cured by removal 

the ganglion. Patients who had been treateg 

operation were extremely grateful, but some had Curioy 
paraesthesiae in the anaesthetic area. The speaker had 
noted that there was loss of pain without total loss of 
anaesthesia after operation. In bilateral neuralgia opera. 
tion was better and safer than alcohol injection, Mr 
JEFFERSON, in reply, said that troublesome paraesthesigs 
as described by Mr. Upcott did occur, but were ye 
uncommon. He did not believe that the motor Toot cop. 
tained sensory fibres, and did not think that trauma of the 
ganglion had anything to do with keratitis. By the Harta 
method the alcohol was placed in the roots of the nerye 
and not in the ganglion. Alcohol injection made subse. 
quent operation much more difficult, owing to adhesions, 





BURNS AND SCALDS 

The discussion on this subject was opened by Mr. Epp 
IL1oyp with the paper which appeared in the Journal of 
August Ist (p. 177). In his introductory remarks My 
Lloyd pointed out that the Registrar-General’s figures ip 
cases of deaths due to burns were to be relied upon, sing 
all cases were subject to a coroner’s inquest. These figures 
showed that though the mortality rate was diminishing, 
1,700 deaths occurred yearly from this cause. Frasers 
figures from Edinburgh in 1926 showed that the mortality 
rate in children under 10 years old was 38.7 per cent, 
He described in detail the general treatment of bums, 
emphasizing the importance of rest, warmth, fluids, and 


morphine. In local treatment, the use of tannic acid was 
a definite advance. It prevented the absorption of protein 
from the damaged area by coagulation ; pain was 


strikingly lessened, and scarring was generally slight. The 
details of the technique of the tannic acid treatment wer 
described. Temperature charts were shown _ illustrating 
the effect of blood transfusion and of tannic acid treat. 
ment, and compared with charts obtained before the us 
of such methods. Tannic acid as a rule prevented the 
toxaemic stage, and blood transfusion was now rarely 
necessary. Mr. Lloyd demonstrated pictures of deformities 
and disfigurements after burns, and described plastic 
methods for their cure. 

Mr. J. SHtRLEY CaLLcuTT agreed with Mr. Lloyd about 
the liberal use of morphine in the early stages of burns— 
namely, in primary shock. He outlined the physiological 
state in secondary shock and its successful treatment, in 
desperate cases, with pituitrin. Referring to the question 
of sepsis he affirmed that it was very common, and should 
not be treated with moist dressings. He wished to draw 
attention to the prevalence of the onset of true scarlet 
fever within a few days of burns. Finally, he quoted a case 
of scalding with some dilute sulphuric acid agent, in 
which the scalds were extensive and primary shock pr 
found, and which developed no signs of secondary shock. 
Mr. Dickson WriGutT said that there was often a good 
deal of pain and general upset when the scabs came of, 
leaving a septic field. He recommended spraying thes 
painful septic areas with a solution of aspirin in water. 
He did not agree that pedicle grafts were desirable fot 
burns, since the operations were moderately severe. He 
was of the opinion that Braun’s method, tunnel grafts, 
or a method used by himself were much more satisfactory. 
Large, clean, granulating surfaces would often heal i 
they were strapped and left undisturbed for three weeks 
He thought that the tannic acid treatment was an excelleat 
method. 

Mr. Eric Lioyp, in reply, said that scarlet fever wa 
a fairly common occurrence after burns and _ also afte 
operations on the mouth in children. He thought Ms 
Dickson Wright’s suggestions worthy of trial. 
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SECTION OF OBSTETRICS AND GYNAECOLOGY 

Friday, July 24th 
ENDOMETRIOMA 

The final session of the Section was occupied by the 
reading of several short papers. Dr. DANIEL DoucaL 
(Manchester) opened the proceedings with a communica- 
tion upon endometriosis and endometriomata. He defined 
endometriosis as the pathological state brought about 
when endometrial fragments invaded the uterine vall or, 

assing through the Fallopian tubes in regurgitant men- 
strual blood, reached the pelvic cavity and the structures 
within it. Cullen's diverticular and Sampson’s retrograde 
menstruation, and cellular spill theories, were therefore 
accepted as providing the most reasonable explanation 
of uterine and extra-uterine endometriosis respectively. 

Endometrioma was defined as one of the tumours which 
developed when misplaced endometrial fragments or 
implants proliferated sufficiently to form clinico-patho- 
logical entities, and was accepted as the most suitable 
tem to apply to all such tumours, whether uterine or 
extra-uterine. Dr. Dougal described the clinico-patho- 
logical features of the endometrium, and laid special 
stress upon the multiple character of the lesions resulting 
from endometriosis. The physical signs depended upon 
the situation of the tumour—in uncomplicated uterine 
cases there was usually a moderate and uniform enlarge- 
ment of the uterus, but with cornual tumours there might 
be definite irregularity. In either case the physical signs 
closely resembled those of a uterine fibroid, and differen- 
tial diagnosis was impossible unless increasingly severe 
dysmenorrhoea led to a suspicion of the true state of 
affairs. In ovarian endometrioma there was enlargement 
and fixation of one or both ovaries. There were no patho- 
gnomonic symptoms of endometrioma, but increasing 
dysmenorrhoea, menorrhagia, and dyspareunia should lead 
one to suspect the condition. The physical signs were 
more characteristic, and fixation of the uterus and ovaries 
associated with a shotty nodular tumour behind the cervix 
afforded almost conclusive evidence. As regards treat- 
ment, a conservative policy was only justifiable if one 
ovary was involved, or if there were isolated nodules in 
the recto-vaginal space causing dyspareunia. In 83 per 
cent. of his cases the uterus and all ovarian tissues were 
removed, the operation in the remainder consisting of 
excision of one ovary or of nodules in the recto-vaginal 
space. Owing to dense adhesions the operations were as 
arule extremely difficult, but the results, both immediate 
and remote, were extraordinarily good. He _ preferred 
total to subtotal hysterectomy ; it was unnecessary to 
excise infiltrating growths in the rectum or other parts 
of the alimentary tract, as atrophy would follow if both 
ovaries were removed. He had had no experience of 
radium in the treatment of endometrioma, because he 
preferred local excision in early cases as less likely to 
interfere with ovarian function. 

The President, Mr. FarpLEY L. HoLianp, said that he 
had never heard the subject presented so comprehensively 
and clearly as Dr. Dougal had done. Dr. MANWARING- 
WHITE (Hartford) said that he had had experience of 
one case. He could bear, out what Dr. Dougal had said 
about symptoms. His case displayed extreme dys- 
Menorrhoea, dyspareunia, and pain on micturition. Pain 
was so extreme that the patient was a complete invalid. 
In this case the tumour was in the recto-vaginal space. 
Pain persisted after operation until cured by deep x-ray 
therapy. He wondered whether these cases could not 
be treated from the beginning by «-ray therapy. 
Dr. Donarpson said that he had had one case 
which did extremely well with radium treatment. The 
PRESIDENT remarked that he had seen a case involving 
the recto-vaginal septum. It was treated by a full 
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dose of intra-uterine radium, and the result was almost 
miraculous. He raised the point as regards conservatism 
in operation: Was it advisable to remove the whole ovary 
or only to excise the affected part? His experience of 
conservatism had not been very satisfactory. As soon 
as destruction of the ovary was obtained symptoms 
abated. Mr. Cook asked how involvement of the 
umbilicus came about, and said that he would like to 
know what happened to endometriomata after the meno- 
pause. 

Dr. DovuGat, in reply, said he had no experience of 
deep x-ray therapy in these cases. He felt that the 
tragedy was that treatment, surgical or by radium, had 
to be so radical. He felt that some means of preserving 
ovarian function should be aimed at. He did not think 
there was any advantage in leaving part of an ovary 
behind. He thought it was not unreasonable that an 
implant might rise up on the fundus of the bladder, and 
so involve the umbilicus. He had operated on one case 
after the menopause, and there was some calcification of 
an endometrial cyst of the ovary. Ordinarily, symptoms 
should disappear after the menopause. 


THE SHAPE OF THE PeLvic BRIM AND CHILDBIRTH 

Dr. KaTHLEEN VAUGHAN read a paper on the shape 
of the pelvic brim as a determining factor in childbirth. 
Workers in India and China knew that field workers had 
their children without difficulty: the town dwellers expe- 
rienced great difficulty. The negress in natural surround- 
ings had her children with ease ; in America, when living 
in cities, they seemed to have increasing obstetrical 
difficulty. The reason must be disparity between the size 
of the foetal head and the brim of the pelvis. The female 
pelvis was subject to extreme variations in shape. She 
showed a series of tracings to illustrate this, taken from 
specimens of different races in the College of Surgeons 
museum—the shape of the brim determined the capacity 
ot the pelvis. It would appear that the more primitive 
the conditions of life the more circular in shape was the 
brim of the pelvis ; this was not so much racial in origin 
as due to conditions of life. Any variation in shape 
from the circular led to difficulty in the passage of the 
foetal head. Pelvic development depended upon the 
sacro-iliac joints, and ankylosis of one joint would cause 
failure of development of that side of the pelvis. In the 
open-air races the sacro-iliac joints were well and fully 
developed. Immobility of the joint led to changes in 
the shape of the pelvis. The whole pelvis was expanded 
to its greatest capacity in the squatting position. Exercise 
of the sacro-iliac joints led to freedom from obstetric 
difficulties. Dr. Janet M. Gray confirmed the great 
ditference between those who lived in the open air and 
those who lived in confined spaces. In purdah women 
difficulty was practically always met with. Dr. DouGa 
called attention to the strength of the uterine contractions, 
which were naturally stronger in open-air workers. This 
was probably due to a good supply of pressor substances 
being present in the uterus. A sluggish uterus was due 
to a deficient supply of these substances ; secondary 
inertia might be due to the supply being used up. 


HAEMORRHAGE AND SHOCK 

Dr. O’DoneL Browne (Dublin) read a paper on shock 
following blood extravasations, with special reference to 
the treatment of accidental haemorrhage. Shock was 
produced by reabsorption of blood extravasated, and 
blood pressure fell markedly. Rapid pulse and sweating 
made their appearance when the pressure fell to 100 
mm. Hg, and the symptoms became more marked the 
lower the pressure fell. The routine pre-operative treat- 
ment was warmth and elevation of the bed, submammary 
or intravenous salines, morphine, p:tuitrin, and ephedrine. 
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By these means a restoration of blood pressure was often 
obtained. In the more severe cases there might be no 
improvement until the extravasated blood was removed 
and prevention of its reabsorption established. A pint of 
saline under each breast was sufficient at a time, and 
might be repeated in an hour or two. In accidental 
haemorrhage rupture of the membranes was of importance. 
Plugging of the vagina undoubtedly aggravated shock, and 
did not affect the primary cause of the loss. In practice 
Caesarean section on a flabby uterus was definitely not 
harmful. He emphasized that the first step in the pro- 
duction of shock was a fall in blood pressure, and in face 
of a persistent fall of pressure means must be sought to 
locate and remove the extravasated blood. If the pres- 
sure fell below 80 mm. Hg in accidental hacmorrhage, 
classical Caesarean section shouid be performed. Dr. 
DoNALpDSON referred to the theory of shock put forward 
by Bayliss. He asked whether in any of the cases 
referred to the specific gravity of the blood had been 
taken, and whether any animal experiments had_ been 
carried out to establish the presence of histamines. He 
deprecated the use of adrenaline in shock ; he quarrelled 
less with pituitary, but did not value highly any drugs. 
Dr. ErHet TOWNEND (Hull) asked whether tension, either 
intra-uterine or abdominal, had any influence in shock. 

Dr. Browne replied that he was not in a position to say 
whether histamine was liberated or not. He had not 
estimated the specific gravity of blood in these cases. 
Adrenaline had not been used. Drugs coupled with extra 
fluid were beneficial. Gum saline he had not given, as 
it was not their routine at the Rotunda, but he thought 
it had distinct advantages. 


SECTION OF DISEASES OF CHILDREN 
Friday, July 24th 
BirTH INJURIES 
Professor G. B. FLemMInG (Glasgow), in opening a dis- 
cussion on the recognition and treatment of birth in- 
juries in the newly born, pointed out that the infant in 
its passage through the genital canal probably experienced 
severer trauma than at any future stage Of its existence, 
and in contrast with the reaction to sepsis in the early 
days of life infants showed wonderful powers of resist- 
ance to injury. Dealing first with injuries to the skin 
and subcutaneous tissue he said that even in normal 
labours some damage to the skin nearly always occurred. 
More serious injury might be caused by forceps, while 
pressure sometimes caused the condition of adipo-necrosis 
neonatorum, with dusky-red indurated areas of swelling, 
disappearing in five to six weeks. Injuries to muscles 
included the well-recognized deformity sometimes pro- 
duced in the sterno-mastoid muscle, which the speaker was 
inclined to think was due to venous obstruction and 
ischaemic contracture. The most common bone injury 
was fracture of the skull, and Professor Fleming urged 
that surgical intervention should as a rule be avoided. 
Fractured clavicle sometimes occurred, and was easily 
treated by placing a pad between the shoulder-blades and 
strapping the affected arm to the side. Fracture of the 
humerus was best treated by wrapping a thin layer of 
gamgee round the arm and encircling the limb from 
shoulder to elbow in a fairly firmly applied band of 
adhesive plaster. Injuries of the viscera, fortunately rare, 
were not often diagnosed during life, while of all the birth 
injuries those to the nervous system were most likely to 
leave serious and lasting disability. Facial paralysis was 


usually caused by pressure on the seventh nerve in its 
course outside the skull, mostly due to the application 
of forceps, and always passing off in one to two weeks. 
Injur:es to the brachial plexus caused two well-known 
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types of paralysis, probably due to overstetching of the 
nerve trunks. Early recognition of brachial plexus para. 
lysis was most important, and the principle of treatment 
was to place the affected muscles in a position of relaxa. 
tion and keep them there for at least six months unless 
recovery took place before that period. Injury to the 
spinal cord was commonly produced during breech extrge. 
tion, and was treated by educating the muscles and 
sphincters. Intracranial haemorrhage was extremely 
common and very difficult to diagnose. <A definitely 
pigmented or uniformly blood-stained spinal fluid with 
crenated red cells was probably the most important sign, 
but did not afford absolute proof. The essentials of treat. 
ment were skilled and careful nursing, with lumbar 
puncture as long as there were signs of increased intra. 
cranial pressure. In conclusion Professor Fleming pointed 
out that the prevention of birth injuries lay with the 
obstetrician and their treatment with the paediatriciag, 
He emphasized particularly the prevention of Sepsis jn 
even the slightest superficial abrasion. 

Dr. N. Caron (Liverpool), carrying on the discussion, 
expressed his satisfaction that the paediatrician had now 
begun to have a better chance of observing the newly 
born, and drew attention to the enormous mortality 
among these children, which amounted to over 20,000 
annually, even if the deaths labelled prematurity, atelec- 
tasis, etc., were excluded. He thought that instead of 
intracranial haemorrhage it was better to speak of intra. 
cranial trauma, since the physiology of the intra-natal 
period as it atfected the child was imperfectly understood, 
and since the petechial haemorrhages occurring in the 
brain in many infants might be on the borderline between 
physiological and pathological. He preferred to divide 
all cases of birth trauma to the central nervous system 
into those with obvious haemorrhage and those without. 
Even the latter group might contain fatal cases, and the 
diagnosis in life was very difficult. Dr. Capon relied for 
differentiation on various points—the tvpe of labour, the 
degree of maturity, the colour of the baby, the state of 
the sucking reflex, the type of respiration, and the general 
appearance of the child. Birth injury to the nervous 
system, he said, had to be distinguished from inanition 
fever, pneumonia, maternal poisoning, and, rarely, from 
some congenital abnormality of the brain. With regard 
to treatment he agreed that skilled nursing came first afier 
prevention, but he expressed himself as finding great 
difficulty in knowing when to do a lumbar puncture. 

Dr. AGNes Bennetr (New Zealand) commented upon 
the frequency of septic comditions in the newborn child, 
and said that she thought the term trauma or injury 
might be an awkward one for doctors to employ. Since 
so many of the cases of birth injury had some degree 
of haemorrhage she had lately been giving subcutaneous 
injections of blood in all such cases. Dr. Donato 
Paterson spoke of the great difficulty of making a differ- 
ential diagnosis in practice when called to see a_ baby 
with some trouble immediately after birth. Intracranial 
trauma had to be diagnosed from the bleeding of the 
newly born, from curious ‘‘ heart attacks,’’ and from 
sudden ‘‘ blue attacks.’’ Some cases seemed to get betcet 
when fluid was given. Dr. HELEN Mackay said that she 
also had great difficulty in separating out all the condi 
tions occurring in the newly born. She enumerated the 
points which helped under the headings of the charactet 
of the labour, the colour of the child at birth, the pulse 
rate, the occurrence of twitching, difficulty in sucking, 
and of the type of cry. She had recently started giving 
blood injections to all babies with any suspicion of head 
injury. Dr. C. F. Harris spoke of the treatment of a 
group of such cases where breathing was the most trouble 
some feature, and in which he had found much help in 
the administration of carbon dioxide with oxygen. 
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CONGENITAL PyLoric STENOSIS 

Mr. Max PAGE, in opening the discussion on this subject, 
said that the fact that he was introducing it indicated 
how surgical treatment of congenital pyloric stenosis had 
been accepted in this country, but the pre- and post- 
operative care was still a matter for skilled medical care. 
He outlined the principal points in the diagnosis of the 
condition, and advised operation as soon as the diagnosis 
yas established. As an anaesthetic he preferred ether 

‘ven with an open mask ; he went on to discuss various 
details of operative technique. In some sixty cases thus 
dealt with at the Victoria Hospital he had had a mortality 
of 6.6 per cent., and in ninety cases at St. Thomas's 
Hospital this was 12.2 per cent. 

Dr. N. Morris (Glasgow) spoke of the biochemical 
changes occurring in babies with pyloric stenosis. There 
was an increased carbon dioxide content of the blood, 
prought about apparently by the loss of the chlorine 
rdicle, and the type of depressed respiration which 
resulted might be sufficient to lead to diagnosis when it 
was recognized. The gain in weight as the case improved 
was associated with a fall in the carbon dioxide in the 
blood. Careful studies, however, showed that the chloride 
metabolism was upset altogether apart from the loss by 
yomiting, and it was possible that the primary cause of 
pyloric stenosis was a disordered metabolism of the ali- 
mentary tract in the neighbourhood of the pylorus leading 
to the elaboration of some histamine-like substance, which, 
on absorption, caused abnormal metaholism of both 
chlorine and nitrogen. From a practical point of view 
his studies led him to advocate cautious administration 
of saline to these cases, and on no account to wash out 
the stomach with an alkaline lotion. 

Dr. Donatp Parerson presented mortality statistics 
fom the Hospital for Sick Children, Great Ormond 
Street, and showed that the mortality for the past few 
years had remained stationary round about 25 per cent. 
In private practice, on the other hand, deaths after the 
operative treatment of pyloric stenosis did not occur ; he 
attributed this difference entirely to nursing, and especially 
to individual care. ‘The,type¢ of operation or the surgeon 
did not appear to be important factors. He discussed 
the danger of alkalosis in these cases, and described in 
detail the post-operative feeding methods. Dr. JEAN 
SmiTH made some remarks on a series of cases of pyloric 
stenosis and on babies who vomited without having this 
wndition, in the light of clinical, radiographic, and 
biochemical findings. She thought that the chemical 
changes found gave great assistance in both diagnosis 
and prognosis. 

Dr. Doyne Betr said that his contribution to the 
discussion was in a sense complementary to that of 
Mr. Max Page, in that his observations were based on a 
series of 110 cases of pyloric stenosis from the children’s 
ward of St. Thomas’s Hospital, the majority of which 
had been operated on by Mr. Page. The pre-operative 
treatment of these children consisted essentially of gastric 
lavage with normal saline, and the subcutaneous infusion 
of 5 per cent. glucose in normal saline. After operation 
th: child was fed hourly on a solution of lactose in water 
(ne drachm of lactose to four ounces of water) for the 
frst seven hours, after which gradually increasing quanti- 
ties of breast milk diluted with boiled water were given. 
The progress to whole breast milk, seventy-two hours after 
operation, was much slower than that outlined by Dr. 
Donald Paterson ; but to this was attributed the avoid- 
ance of post-operative gastro-intestinal complications. 
There had been no death from gastro-enteritis in this 
“fies since the year 1923. The preponderance of first- 
born children among infants suffering from this condition 
had been mentioned by Mr. Page. Dr. Doyne Bell stated 





that in the series he was considering 50 per cent. of cases 
had occurred in first-born, 23 per cent. in second-born, 
14 per cent. in third children, 5 per cent. in fourth child- 
ren, and so on. He had, however, compared these figures 
with those given in the 1921 Census for families with 
1, 2, 3, 4, or 5 children, and had found that they corre- 
sponded almost exactly. He considered, therefore, that 
the preponderance of first-born children was of no 
significance whatever. With regard to post-operative 
pyrexia, the mortality among infants running a tempera- 
ture of over 102° F., which formed 38 per cent. of this 
series, was no higher than among those who showed no 
such rise of temperature after operation. The value of 
X-ray examination in these cases was small ; 13.4 per cent. 
of cases subsequently proved to have hypertrophic stenosis 
gave negative results with the barium meal. Mr. R. A. 
Ramsay spoke of the importance of close co-operation 
between surgeons and physicians in the treatment of this 
condition. He had used local anaesthesia with great 
success in a large series of cases, and he thought that 
recurrent vomiting was always due to insufficient dividing 
of the hypertrophied muscle. The post-operative fever 
he attributed to the sudden access of food to the 
intestine. 

Dr. HELEN Mackay said that she preferred to give rela- 
tively concentrated feeds and to give the extra fluid 
as saline after operation on pyloric cases. In the case of 
breast-fed infants it was important to see that, where the 
milk supply was abundant, the baby did not get overfed 
too soon after operation. Professor G. B. FLEMING said 
that the difficulty of treating children in hospitals 
was more a question of infection than of inefficient 
nursing, which was usually better in institutions than in 
private. 


SECTION OF PATHOLOGY 
Friday, July 24th 
Factors DETERMINING EpIDEMIC DIFFERENCES 
Professor MayjorR GREENWOOD opened the discussion with 
the paper printed in full in the Journal of August 8th. 

Professor W. W. C. Top.ey said that he could not 
answer the question before him, but could say something 
about the factors determining the difference between epi- 
demic behaviour of one disease and that of another. It 
would differ from that of another if the quality of the im- 
munity differed significantly. He would hazard a guess 
that solid immunity was a laboratory myth, although they 
could approach it more closely in the virus disease ectro- 
melia than they could in the bacterial diseases. Antitoxic 
immunity behaved in a similar way to antivirus im- 
munity ; they were both highly effective over a wide 
range of conditions of exposure to risk, while the efficiency 
of anti-bacterial immunity was of a far more relative and 
limited kind. The possible significance of a variety of 
factors such as the influence of diet, of actual hunger and 
starvation, of fatigue, of climatic or seasonal factors, or 
of variations in the virulence or epidemic potency of 
the infecting parasite, could not be discussed at length, 
because, although it was probable that they exerted an 
influence, the definite proof that they did so was 
lacking. 

Lieut.-Colonel C. A. GILL said that the openers sug- 
gested that little advance had been made in their know- 
ledge of this subject, but he thought that they themselves 
had done a great deal to put this knowledge on a sound 
basis. His own interest had been largely concerned with 
plague, relapsing fever, malaria, and other protozoal 
diseases. It appeared to him that there was a unitary 
mechanism of epidemiology in all diseases irrespective of 
the nature of the materies morbi. Dr. J. D. ROLLESTON 
observed that second attacks of diphtheria and scarlet 
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fever were recorded in the literature. He had had expe- 
rience of one patient with a second attack of small-pox. 
Her first attack was confluent, and resulted in scars ; she 
then went to work as a nurse in a small-pox hospital, 
and had an undoubted second attack ; this was in 1901-2. 
Second attacks of typhus and chicken-pox were rare, but 
certainly did occur. Dr. BRADLEY said that, as a school 
doctor, he would like to refer to an epidemic of sore 
throat from which they had isolated streptococci appear- 
ing to be all of the same type. It ran a long course, and 
then died out. He suggested that it was possible for a 
new infection to antagonize a previous epidemic. 


SECTION OF PUBLIC HEALTH (INCLUDING TUBER- 
CULOSIS AND OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES) 
Friday, July 24th 
PROBLEM OF THE CHILD IN THE TUBERCULOUS HOUSEHOLD 

The third this Section opened with Sir 
GEORGE BUCHANAN in the chair. 

Dr. R. C. WINGFIELD (Frimley), in the opening paper, 
referred to the financial burden and the legislative steps 
necessarily associated with any further efforts to diminish 
the incidence of tuberculosis. There were many conflict- 
ing opinions as to how these children should be dealt 
with, and the view-points of clinical and preventive medi- 
cine were often essentially different. The problem could 
be stated as four questions. (1) What was the relation, 
in time and in intensity, of the incidence of in- 
fection among contact children to that among the 
general child population? (2) Did the ‘‘ contact 
child ’’ run greater risks of immediate — sickness 
and death from tuberculosis than the average child? 
(3) Was the contact child, similarly, exposed to a greater 
risk of future death from tuberculosis? 
(4) Did the contact child constitute an immediate danger 
to the community? Dr. Wingfield quoted figures to show 
that the incidence of infection was much higher among 
contact children, occurring earlier in them, and almost 
reaching its highest point during the first five years of 
life. The death rate from tuberculosis (and therefore 
presumably the incidence of clinically recognizable in- 
fection) was definitely higher among contact children. 
The risk was greatest with the youngest children, and 
the danger was probably that of repeated infections. As 
regards the risk of future sickness or death from tuber- 
culosis the position of the contact child was more debat- 
able. Infection in childhood certainly exerted a_ pro- 
tective influence, but there was no evidence to show that 
the extremely early infection, which was the prominent 
feature of childhood exposure, exerted any influence on 
the adult It might, however, be 
concerned in causing adolescent tuberculosis. The con- 
tact child who was not actually suffering from tubercu- 
losis did not constitute a public danger, so far as was 
known at present ; but the question could not be regarded 
as finally settled. Dr. Wingfield then offered some con- 
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structive suggestions. The general practitioner should 
pay more attention to the hygiene of the home. The 
danger to children was not so much exposure as con- 


should be 
Particular 
care was necessary when adolescence was reached, and 
x-ray examinations should for the adolescent 
with open and obvious tuberculosis was a rather hopeless 
problem. B.C.G. immunization useful to tide over 
the dangerous period of infantile contact, in conjunction 


tinuous and intimate Tuberculin 


more extensively used as a diagnostic test. 


exposure, 


be made, 
was 


with methods of preventing continuous mass exposure ; 
but the protection was admittedly short-lived. 
tization by tuberculin injections might also be tried. 

Sir 3UCHANAN remarked that Dr. Wingfield’s 
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paper had afforded another excellent example of what 
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might be termed ‘‘ stocktaking ’’ in public health. 
present position and future possibilities had been Clear} 
outlined. Dr. Wingfield’s method of formulating Precise 
questions and summarizing the lines of reply was Particy, 
larly commendable in this connexion. 

Dr. F. R. G. Hear thought that a clear distinctig, 
between the various types of lesions in childhood Was 
required before definite conclusions could be reached 
Infection must be distinguished from active disease. A 
distinction must also be recognized between Cases jy 
which active infection was confined to the lymphatic 
and those which were definite instances of pulmonary 
tuberculosis. In speaking of ‘‘ survival infection,” did 
Dr. Wingfield mean merely an apparently healthy chi 
with a positive Mantoux reaction, or a patient who hag 
had definite clinical symptoms of adenitis or pulmon 
tuberculosis? In the first two types a degree of jp. 
munity was certainly conferred, but in cases of pulmon 
tuberculosis the work of Opie and McPhedran seemed jy 
indicate that, if a pulmonary lesion healed in childhog 
—not so rare an occurrence as once thought—it woul 
probably break down eventually in early adult life. Th 
sudden increase in the number of deaths from pulmonary 
tuberculosis after the age of 15, and the frequency with 
which healed infantile lesions were found in these Cases, 
indicated that any immunity acquired in childhood had 
disappeared, and it might be that a negative phag 
had been established. It was also significant that jp 
cases of adult pulmonary tuberculosis there was rarely any 
evidence or history of cervical adenitis, and vice versa: 
it was usual to find cases of cervical adenitis with po 
pulmonary lesion. Tuberculosis in its early stages was 
essentially a disease of the lymphatics ; so long as the 
infection was limited to that system it might be treated 
successfully and relapse prevented. In contacts. this 
first line of defence was only too frequently broken dow 
by repeated fresh infections, which the resistance of the 
body was unable to withstand. The incidence among 
contact children was much higher than among nop 
contact ones. At the age of 2, excluding those children 
who had received such a massive infection as to produce 
general infection, over 50 per cent. were in a state of 
lymphatic infection which could be controlled and 
arrested. Provided that these children could be protected 
from further infection they should enjoy as good health 
as the non-contact child, and possess a certain degree 
of immunity. But the childhood infection must be ofa 
mild character confined to the lymphatics, if it was going 
to exert a protective influence against adult infection. 

The problem therefore resolved itself into preventing 
the contact child becoming re-infected. The mortality 
figures varied with the conditions of life. In Austta 
there was the appalling figure of 40 per cent., while a 
Papworth Colony there had been no deaths recorded from 
tuberculosis among the children of the colonists. Between 
these extremes could be found all degrees. The obvious 
course was to remove the source of infection or to remove 
the child from the source of infection. The former it 
volved strict adherence to all the rules of hygiene ina 
suitable environment by the parents, a condition whic 
could only be carried out in a colony administered on the 
lines of Papworth. The: other meant taking the child 
away from its parents to suitable conditions until # 
was at least 6 or 7 years of age, whei it should have 
as good chances as the non-contact case. Enough stret 
had not been laid upon the deprivations present in 4@ 
tuberculous home, and the far-reaching effects these must 
have on the health of the child) or children. Ds 
Wingfield had given the impression that he was not il 
favour of harsh interference, but that he would & 
inclined to leave it to Nature, who was slowly findis§ 
her own solution ; but it was surely right to assist i 
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the struggle. Social conditions had resulted in the uni- 
yersality of the infection, and it was a duty to prevent 
the disastrous results due to neglect. No attempt should 
pe made to lower the incidence of the infection ; surely 
it was better for a child living in a city to have a 
moderate positive Mantoux reaction. The speaker said 
that he looked forward to the day when children would 
pe either immunized by the living virus or desensitized 
with tuberculin injections. All contact children should 
be subjected to a periodic Mantoux test, and as soon 
as they became reactors they should be removed from 
further infection until 6 or 7 years of age, when they 
might be allowed to return home if the conditions had 
heen made suitable, and the parents were capable of 
preventing re-infection. Under this system the children 
would have every chance of developing both physically 
and mentally, and would escape the privations and 
anxieties which were almost always present in a tuber- 
culous home. It was important to differentiate between 
treatment and segregation ; the former required skilled 
medical attention, while the latter only needed disciplined 
institutions or homes conducted by suitable persons and 
subject to medical inspection. The outskirts of the town 
in which the parents were living was probably the best 
situation ; the children would grow up immunized to an 
wban atmosphere in which they would probably have to 
live all their lives. The difficulty of removing children 
fom their parents would lessen and finally disappear by 
education and propaganda. 

The present solution of the problem, therefore, could be 
found by (1) performing Mantoux tests on all children 
in tuberculous homes ; (2) when positive, removing the 
children to properly conducted homes under medical 
supervision or to institutions for treatment ; and (3) 
education of the public, particularly those suffering from 
tuberculosis. On these lines many thousands of lives 
could be saved. The initial expense might be consider- 
able, but not more than that at present expended on 
trying to patch up the many cases of active tuberculosis 
in children whose resistance had been broken down by 
repeated infection, and the adolescent cases which could 
be traced to a pulmonary infection in childhood. 

Dr. H. B. Gispins (Eastbourne) thought contaets were 
classifiable into three groups: (1) contacts living in home 
with open cases ; (2) in contact with non-infective open 
cases; and (3) in contact with closed cases, as, for 
example, hip-joint disease. He was rather surprised to 
hear that infection was not to be avoided. Mass infection 
should be remembered as well as continuous exposure. 
Patients in sanatoriums should be taught more system- 
atically as regards this. Dr. L. P. Locknarr (Nottingham) 
feared there was a grave danger of condemning the 
contact child to the less hopeful environments from the 
economic point of view. <A definite stigma was now 
attached to the child who had been to the open-air school, 
as regards subsequent employment. In many factories 
the conditions were quite good, and similarly in other 
indoor industries. He asked whether Dr. Wingfield 
approved making more use of industrial medical officers. 
Dr. WINGFIELD, replying, said that Dr. Heaf’s refer- 
ence to pulmonary lymphatics was a very practical point 
as regards adolescent disease. Victimization of adoles- 
cents as regards employment was a serious matter. The 
chssification of contacts had been tried at Brompton, 
and certain statistical conclusions had been reached. The 
speaker agreed as to the value of indoor work for tuber- 
tulous patients. Industrial medical officers could render 
valuable assistance. 


Acute TONSILLITIS AND SOME OF ITS SEQUELS 
A joint paper by Drs. J. Attson Grover and 
F.Grirriru, describing epidemiological and bacteriological 
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observations on acute tonsillitis and some of its sequels, 
was read by Dr. Glover. Epidemic tonsillitis had been 
found to be one of the most common causes of invalidity 
in boarding schools ; it was due to members of the 
haemolytic Streptococcus pyogenes group. Throat in- 
fection with these organisms presented various clinical 
pictures. These included the symptomless infection, or 
healthy carrier state ; tonsillitis ; febricula, feverish 
catarrh, or pharyngitis, without noticeable soreness of 
the throat ; and scarlet fever. Any of the three last 
conditions might be followed by otitis media or acute 
rheumatism. Many serologically different types of haemo- 
lytic streptococci might cause scarlet fever, but certain 
types predominated ; in 30 per cent. of the cases strains 
forming a group of heterogeneous types were concerned. 
Epidemic tonsillitis without rash was generally attribut- 
able to such heterogeneous organisms ; these caused 
scarlet fever when their toxigenic powers were sufficiently 
high to overcome the antitoxic immunity of the person 
attacked. There was some evidence that the two most 
common types in scarlet fever were not invariably of 
high toxigenicity. In any epidemic of scarlet fever there 
were concurrent cases of tonsillitis and mild pharyngitis, 
and numbers of healthy carriers would be found, all 
yielding the same type of streptococcus as the scarlatinal 
cases. These unexpected sources of infection constituted 
one of the most difficult problems in the control of 
scarlet fever. Epidemics of tonsillitis, or the occurrence 
of ‘‘ dropping ’’ cases of scarlet fever, and perhaps of 
otitis media in schools, were generally associated with a 
high carrier rate of haemolytic streptococci. Epidemics 
of measles and influenza, even in good hygienic conditions, 
increased the spread of haemolytic streptococci, which 
were ¢he chief cause of serious complications in these 
diseases. Epidemics of tonsillitis and the prevalence of 
high carrier rates of haemolytic streptococci sometimes 
indicated the existence of bad environmental conditions, 
such as crowded or deficiently ventilated dormitories. 
Adequate spacing of beds and the prevention of crowding 
in classrooms were important factors in preventing the 
spread of infection. Dr. Glover showed slides to illus- 
trate various statistical conclusions which had _ been 
reached in respect of the epidemiology of these strepto- 
coccal infections. 

Dr. E. H. R. Harries (Birmingham) said that the 
same sort of cases were seen in fever hospitals, and the 
same conclusions were deducible. The percentage of 
positive Dick reactors in schools tested had always been 
very high. Nurses in scarlet fever wards developed simple 
tonsillitis. This condition was undoubtedly often the 
cause of outbreaks, in which the haemolytic streptococcus 
was certainly concerned. Dr. MoNcKTON COPEMAN cited 
similar conclusions reached in the past when bacteriology 
was in a more primitive condition and the haemolytic 
characteristic of certain streptococci could not be demon- 
strated. Professor Klein had been the pioneer in this 
field, the value of whose work could not be over- 
estimated. The speaker wondered whether these different 
streptococcal types might have a common origin, and the 
serological changes in them be due to alterations in 
environment. Dr. R. ASHLEIGH GLEGG (Lewes) concluded 
that the proper spacing of dormitory beds was a serious 
practical matter. He had obtained evidence showing 
that scarlatinal infection disseminated by milk, though 
the primary cases were sometimes mild, had led to such 
grave complications as erysipelas and nephritis. Cases 
of sore throat occurring in workers on dairy farms should 
be notifiable, and when there were similar occurrences in 
the general community the milk supply of the patients 
should be traced by the general practitioner. 

Dr. R. H. WirsHaw (Worthing), speaking about the 
high percent2ge of tonsillectomies in which otitis media 
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was said to develop subsequently, thought that the in- 
cidence of disease had been diminished rather than 
increased by generalizing this procedure. Dormitories 
ought to be arranged with more cubic space for each 
inmate. Dr. W. H. BrapLrty (Bath) agreed that the 
tonsillectomy percentage was high, and that no decrease 
in naso-pharyngeal disease incidence had ensued. Droplet 
infection was the essential factor in this problem. Mouth- 
to-mouth infection rather than space considerations were 
concerned in some cases of epidemic streptococcal out- 
breaks. Dr. J. Tertrus Clarke (Harrow) asked whether 
rheumatic fever in schools was more common than had 
been thought. He also inquired about the conditions 
in Malaya, where scarlet fever did not occur, and, when 
introduced, did not spread. 

Dr. GLOveER replied that haemolytic streptococci did 
not seem to occur near the Equator. Diphtheria was 
curiously rare in public schools. As regards standards 
of space in dormitories, that of the Board of Education 
—3 feet between the beds—was advisable and probabiy 
safe, even in cases of coughing. Prevention 
in haemolytic streptococcal cases was very largely a 
matter of space. 

Dr. W. E. Porter (Eastbourne), proposing a vote of 
thanks to Sir George Buchanan for his continued presence 
on each of the three days, said that the Ministry of 
Health was very well provided now with facilities for 
acquiring information of the highest practical importance. 
Even in Eastbourne there were far too many facilities, 
however, for investigating haemolytic streptococci. Mental 
improvement was one of the most striking benefits con- 
ferred by tonsillectomy, and fully justified its practice. 
The increasingly common open bedroom window was a 
gratifying sign of the presént progressive times, and had 
much improved the general health. As a member of the 
town council he reiterated the pleasure felt by Eastbourne 
at the visit to it of the largest congress hitherto. 

Sir GEORGE BUCHANAN replied that he had been at first 
almost appalled at the number and variety of topics 
raised during the three days, but the results had been 
most happy. The papers had been excellent in them- 
selves, and had all interlocked most usefully ; the Section 
had been of the greatest value, and must have been one 


of disease 


of the best ever arranged. The excellent work of the 
secretaries, Drs. Gibbins and Massey, had been very 


largely responsible for this, and the size of the various 
audiences had been most gratifying. 


OF NEUROLOGY AND PSYCHOLOGICAL 

MEDICINE 

Friday, July 24th 

THE PROGNOSIS IN GENERAL PARALYSIS 
With the President of the Section, Sir JAMES PURVEs- 
Stewart, in the chair, Dr. W. A. CALDWELL read a paper 
entitled, “ A survey of probable prognostic factors in the 
treatment of general paralysis.’’ He said that the data 
on which his paper was based had been obtained from 
observations made on some seven or eight hundred patients 
who, while under certificate in the London County Councii 
mental hospitals, had received treatment by methods such 
as malaria, relapsing fever, sulfosin, and tryparsamide, or 
a combination of some of these, together with subsidiary 
treatment by novarsenobenzene and other arsenical sub- 
stances. As regards sex, the incidence of neuro-syphilis in 
women was only one-third of that in men, although the 
nervous systems of both (as shown by the relative per- 
centages of cerebro-spinal fluid abnormalities) were invaded 
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with equal frequency in the early stages of syphilis. The 
ditferences were greater in women who had had one or 


the greater the number of pregnancies, 
An analysis 


more pregnancies ; 
the lower was the incidence of neuro-syphilis. 





of the figures showed that a previous pregnancy double 
the chances of a successful remission of the disease. As 
regards age, excluding juvenile paretics, it was found that 
the younger the patient was the better was the Prognosis 
This was true in a restricted sense, since when dealin: 
with certifiable mental disease one was usually Satistied j 
the patient reached a state of remission good enough 
justify his discharge from hospital, and sufficiently pre. 
longed to allow him to remain out indefinitely ; a complet. 
return to the normal was not demanded. If one accepted 
the first criterion, age was not of such paramount impor 
tance, for some patients as old as 56 reimitted after tregp 
ment, while others over the age of 60 definitely improved, 
Of discharged patients who could regarded 4 
economically satisfactory 71 per cent. were under the age 
of 40. This age factor, however, was of little value jg 
assessing the chances of life in a treated paretic, for jy 
the cases under consideration the highest relative degth 
rate was found in patients between the ages of 36 and 4 
Different types of general paralysis were also found t 
vary in their response to treatment. The €Xpansive, 
grandiose paretic still appeared to be the most commo, 
type, and at the same time gave the highest relatiy. 
discharge rate ; this was very closely followed by the 
manic type. At the other extremes came the depresse4 
and the juvenile cases. There was a definite tendency fo 
early treatment—treatment begun two to five months 
after the first manifestation of general paralysis—to give 
better results, since not only was the discharge rate higher 
in the earlier months, but the unimproved cases tended 
to increase proportionately as time elapsed. Malaria was 
still the most successful pyretic agent, for the other 
(excepting sulfosin and allied sulphur preparations, the 
introduction of which was too recent for a correct assess. 
ment of their value to be made) were uncertain as regards 
their production of any reaction, or, having become 
effective, were uncontrollable in their course. A 10 pe 
cent. better result was obtained if the malaria was followed 
up by a course of novarsenobenzene. The paper was dis 
cussed by Dr. F. R. P. Taytor (Hellingley), Dr. ¢. 
WorsteEr-DrRouGHT, and the PRESIDENT. 


be 


EXOPHTHALMOS OF CENTRAL ORIGIN 

Dr. W. Russett Brain said that by exophthalmos of 
central origin he implied exophthalmos occurring in ass 
ciation with signs clearly pointing to an organic lesion of 
the central nervous system. The following clinical features 
were important. Such exophthalmos might be associated 
with supranuclear ocular palsies, especially with paralysis 
of conjugate vertical movements and _— convergence; 
external ophthalmoplegias ; or internal ophthalmoplegia— 
sluggish pupillary reactions or even the Argyll Robertsoa 
pupil. The exophthalmos might be unilateral or bilateral, 
or unequal on the two sides. It might be associated 
with lid retraction or with ptosis, either bilateral ot 
unilateral, equal or unequal. It might occur with of 
without enlargement of the thyroid gland, and it might 
be associated with disturbance of the sugar metabolism. 
The lesions associated with exophthalmos were patho 
logically varied, and often obscure. Encephalitis lethargica, 
usually with Parkinsonism, was responsible for a small 
number. Several patients had a high blood pressure, 
although in only one case of Dr. Brain’s series was there 
any evidence that the lesion was vascular. Several could 
only be distinguished as nuclear ophthalmoplegia of 
unknown origin. The most important single group was 
that in which ophthalmoplegia was associated with thyroid 
enlargement ; some of these cases had been described a 
myasthenia gravis associated with exophthalmic  goitté 
Dr. Brain also gave details of the cases he had observed, 
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illustrating them by lantern slides. The paper was dis 
cussed by the PrEesipenr and Dr. D. McALrInNe. 
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PsycuHic PAIN IN THE PsyCHOSES 

Dr. Henry DeEvINE, in a paper on psychic pain in the 
choses, said that, taking the psychoses as a whole, he 
considered that external stresses played a relatively small 
in their development. Financial disaster, the loss of 
someone loved, persistent domestic stress, and impaired 
social esteem might reasonably be expected to affect the 
psychic equilibrium ; but, generally speaking, they did 
not have this cffect. They might, and often did, bring 
about enduring psychic pain and tended to diminish 
eficiency. When a psychosis developed under severe 
gress some pre-existing abnormal sensitivity, or some 
inadequacy in meeting the demands of everyday life, would 
probably be revealed in the history. A negative history 
of recent trauma generally excluded the possibility that 
external events might have taken part in the causation 
of a psychosis. In all cases it was necessary to make 
extensive inquiries into the past, with a view to dis- 
covering the extent to which the symptoms could be 
traced to subtle environmental influences which had 
affected the instinctive emotional life. One could scarcely 
fil, however, to be driven to the conclusion that there 
was some pre-disposition in the subjects to a psychosis 
which rendered them peculiarly liable to succumb to the 
inevitable stresses of life. It was Dr. Devine’s purpose to 
consider in their general terms the nature of the defects in 
these patients which favoured the development of a mental 
ilness. Psychic pain or discomfort—pure feeling without 
cognition—was an essential primordial, indispensable, and 
innate element in the process of life. Discomfort, and not 
pleasure, was the primary stimulus of vital capacity. 
Pleasure was essentially a negative stimulus. Even 
supposing that external agents played an important part 
in the causation of the psychoses, little could be done in 
peventing these illnesses. It was true that psychotherapy 
dten resolved itself into the provision of an artificial 
avironment where the patient could be relieved of the 
inevitable tension of daily life, but this could not be 
described as curative treatment. The ideal therapeutic 
aim was to disentangle the inner life of the patient and to 
table him ta meet the difficulties of life with confidence, 
courage, and good humour. Dr. Devine then proceeded 
to discuss the psychology of the schizophrenic, comparing 
the thought-activity of these patients with the normal 
iream-activity. What was seen in these patients was not 
the deterioration of the more recently acquired functions, 
hit rather of the oldest and less essential functions— 
amely, those of instinct and feeling. It had to be 
reognized that intellect, as distinguished from feeling and 
tnotion, was not an indispensable element of life. The 
faper was discussed by Dr. H. CRICcHTON-MILLER. 


ENCEPHALOGRAPHY AND VENTRICULOGRAPHY 
Dr. H. CoHEN (Liverpool) showed cinematograph films 
illustrating (1) the technique of the replacement of cerebro- 
ginal fluid in the subarachnoid system and ventricles by 
it introduced by the lumbar route (encephalography) ; 
2) the technique of ventricular puncture, and the replace- 
nent of the cerebro-spinal fluid therein by air ; and (3) an 
weration for the removal of a large parietal cerebral 
umour, which proved to be a tuberculoma. He also 
sowed a series of lantern slides demonstrating the results 
i radiographical examination of the head following the 


wbarachnoid and intraventricular introduction of air 
(acephalography and ventriculography). During the 


‘urse of his remarks Dr. Cohen said that in 74 per cent. 
ifcases of cerebral tumours no x-ray evidence of their 
Mesence could be obtained, apart from ventriculography ; 
lence this procedure was of great value, not only in the 
iteralization, but also in the localization of such tumours. 
The President, Sir JAMES PuRVES-STEWaRT, also showed 
® interesting series of slides illustrating the results of 











encephalography in frontal tumour, parietal subdural 
haematoma, temporal lobe tumour, growth in the lateral 
ventricle, mid-brain tumour, and tuberose sclerosis. 


SECTION OF OTO-RHINO-LARYNGOLOGY 
Thursday, July 23rd 
VERTIGO 

The opening paper at the second day’s proceedings was 
read by Mr. F. W. Warkyn-Tuomas, on the subject of 
vertigo. Confining himself to vertigo associated with aural 
suppuration, he said that three principal groups of cases 
were to be distinguished. These were: (1) cases in which 
the labyrinth wall was intact ; (2) cases in which the laby- 
rinth wall had yielded to infection to a great or less 
degree—the labyrinthites ; (3) cases in which infection 
had reached the posterior fossa—cerebellar abscess and 
retro-petrous abscess. The usual classification of the 
different forms of labyrinthitis was admittedly faulty, 
especially in the inaccuracy of the terms employed, but 
it usefully emphasized important clinical distinctions. The 
three principal varieties were: circumscribed labyrinthitis, 
serous labyrinthitis, and diffuse suppurative labyrinthitis, 
which might be either latent or manifest. In suppurative 
labyrinthitis the aim of surgery was not to alleviate the 
vertigo, but to insure against meningitis. It was now 
generally admitted that in the first enthusiasm for laby- 
rinthine surgery far too many labyrinth operations had 
been done, but, on the other hand, he thought that the 
reaction had now gone too far, and the belief that no 
labyrinth operation should be done until meningeal signs 
appeared was responsible for dangerous delays. 

Mr. Epwarp D. D. Davis read a paper founded on the 
study of seventy-two cases of vertigo seen by him, in 
which thorough investigations had been made. Of these 
cases three were due to traumatism, three to acute otitis 
media, six to acute aural suppuration or exacerbation of 
a chronic suppuration, twelve to chronic aural suppura- 
tion, fourteen to secondary sclerosis after healed suppura- 
tion, two to Eustachian obstruction, thirteen te oto- 
sclerosis, two to cerebellar abscess, one to tabes, three 
to disseminated sclerosis, three to general intestinal and 
circulatory disorders, and in ten cases the cause of the 
vertigo was unknown. Some of the cases of otosclerosis 
showed a distinctly low blood pressure, but with this 
exception the blood pressure was normal, and there were 
no cases of high blood pressure. 

Sir James DuNpDAS-GRANT’S experience was more with 
chronic than with acute cases. Méniére’s disease was a 
favourite diagnosis with physicians, but the vertigo might 
often be due to other conditions, such as arterio-sclerosis, 
epilepsy, or cerebellar tumour. He was convinced of the 
value of small doses of quinine in the treatment of laby- 
rinthine vertigo ; so much so, that it was of value in dia- 
gnosing labyrinthine from other conditions. In his opinion 
the quinine lowered the sensibility of the sound side more 
nearly to that of the diseased side. Mr. MusGRAVE 
Woopman (Birmingham) had performed the Portmann 
operation of opening the endolymphatic duct in seven 
cases ; six patients had been entirely relieved of their 
symptoms, which in one of them, however, had recurred 
in three months. The operation should be limited to 
cases that were not relieved by simple treatment. It 
was quite a safe operation in skilled hands, and had 
a very short convalescence. Mr. HrERBERT TILLEY said 
that, in contrast with Mr. Davis, he was a firm believer 
in the part which Eustachian obstruction played as a 
factor in some cases of vertigo, and instanced a very 
striking example which occurred in a medical colleague. 
The patient ‘* staggered ’’ into his consulting room, but 
a few moments afterwards, and as a result of inflation, 
he walked out without the slightest trouble, and drove 
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his own car home. He had often wondered if many of 
the fatalities which occurred during open-air bathing, and 
which coroners’ verdicts ascribed to cramp, might not 
have been due to cold water entering the middle ear 
through a perforation, thus inducing a caloric reaction and 
giddiness. Vertigo coming on suddenly in deep water 
would obviously be a most paralysing accident ; whereas 
cramp in one or both legs would not cause a bather to 
sink or render it impossible for him to use his arms and 
hands to keep on the surface for a few moments till help 
was available. 

Dr. Dan McKenzre said that if there was such a 
Section of the British Medical Association as a General 
Practice Section, vertigo or giddiness would surely be one 
of the most frequently and urgently discussed subjects, 
for it was one of the most common ailments in general 
practice. He insisted on the term Méniére’s ‘‘ disease,”’ 
and not ‘‘ syndrome,’’ or the other terms that were being 
used ; for if the Méniere group of symptoms was not a 
disease he did not know what a disease was. Mr. J. F. 
O’MALLeEy said that the textbook classification of vertigo 
was still unsatisfactory, symptoms having been mixed 
up with the real causes of the disease. Mr. LOWNDES 
YATES raised the point of compensation in vertigo ; when 
one labyrinth died the other took on its functions. Some 
cases could be cured by simple exercises to establish com- 
pensation: making patients turn one or the other direction 
every day, or making them wa!'k blindfold, were simple 
examples. Mr. T. B. Jopson (Geidford) mentioned post- 
traumatic cases, and asked how the pathology was to be 
explained. Mr. MoLiison, the President, mentioned cases 
in which there were sensitive spots on the external canal, 
without any fistula and in the presence of a dry mastoid 
cavity ; such cases were relieved by painting the spots 
with a caustic. Like Mr. Tilley, he was concerned with 
the importance of Eustachian blockage in causing vertigo. 

Mr. Warkyn-THoMas, in reply, said he had seen one 
case of leukaemia in which there was bilateral labyrinthine 
obstruction, and in this case there were practically no 
labyrinthine symptoms. He agreed that Eustachian ob- 
struction was a factor, but he thought there was usually 
another factor as well, such as an impacted wisdom tooth 
or a sinus suppuration. Relief of Eustachian obstruction 
relieved the general waterlogging. The psychological 
element was also important. He thought this was helped 
by exercises such as Mr. Yates had mentioned. 


ACUTE AND SUBACUTE OTITIS MEDIA 

With Mr. J. B. HorGan, Vice-President, in the chair, 
Mr. H. V. Forster (Liverpool) read a paper on the dia- 
gnosis and treatment of acute otitis media. Mr. Forster 
said that of several microbic invaders of the middle ear 
a haemolytic streptococcus was the most common, being 
found in from 73 to 90 per cent. of cases examined. 
Among the causes of acute otitis media the common cold 
took an important place, as well as influenza and sinus 
disease awakened by the attack. Of the acute specific 
fevers, scarlet fever and measles predominated as invaders 
of the middle-ear cleft, and they stood supreme as sources 
of lasting and pe-manent damage. Pain was the sym- 
ptom that called most frequently for an early incision 
of the membrana tympani, but one objection to early 
paracentesis tympani was the difficulty of the operation ; 
the description of the proceeding sounded easy enough, 
but in actual practice, to carry it out accurately was not 
so easy. He considered that a curved incision across the 
lower quadrants was the best. 

Mr. A. Lownpes Yares followed with a paper on sub- 
acute otitis media, which, he said, differed from the acute 
variety in that the Eustachian tube, obstructed in the 
former, was partially patent, and the pus drained down 
it ; the acuity of the inflammation was generally in pro- 
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portion to the degree of obstruction of the tube. 
children, attention should be directed to the nasopharynx 
and any adenoids removed, while sinuses suspected af 
infection should be washed out. An increasing deafness 
after paracentesis warranted the performance of a mastoid 
operation, particularly if the deafness were bilateral. ln 
adults there were two varieties of case. In one the sy}, 
acute condition was of recent origin, and similar jn gj 
respects to that of children ; in the other the inflammatig, 
was maintained, and if undiagnosed—as frequently it was 
in its early stages—led to irremediable deafness. 

Mr. J. F. O’Mattey read a paper on the ear complica. 
tions of influenza, referring to a series of cases he had 
encountered recently. In addition to surgical treatmeny 
he had found injections of S.U.P. 36 to be most useful ig 
these cases. 

Mr. Herpert TILLey said that for many years he hag 
advocated early paracentesis of an inflamed membrana 
tympani associated with symptoms of infection of the 
middle-ear cleft. If due care were taken to sterilize the 
external meatus as far as possible, only benefit would 
accrue from providing drainage from the tympanic cavity. 
Furthermore, he strongly advocated the application of the 
suction speculum immediately after the membrane had 
been incised, and until blood unmixed with pus issued 
from the artificial perforation. A lightly packed wick of 
gauze was then passed down to the drum-head ; it was 
removed after a few hours for irrigation of the meatus, 
and again gentle suction with the speculum was carried 
out. Sphenoidal sinus suppuration was the only form 
of sinus infection which he had known to cause earache, 
and this was in the nature of a referred otalgia. Reference 
had been made to blebs of blood on the tympanic mem. 
brane or the deep meatal walls, and in his experienc 
these were nearly always in cases of influenzal origin, 
The difficulty in diagnosis between meatal furuncle and 
mastoid infection should not often occur if they bore ia 
mind that in the former the patient often heard wel 
and passive movement of the pinna caused considerable 
pain, while, in mastoid inflammation, the patient was 
nearly always deaf on the same side, and the pinna could 
be handled freely without pain. Dr. Dan McKenzie it- 
sisted on the value of paracentesis in these cases, but said 
that in his opinion the incision must begin at the top 
of the drum and be carried straight down. Mr. Scom 
STEVENSON said that he hoped Mr. Forster would not 
discourage practitioners from doing paracentesis more fre 
quently by emphasizing the difficulties of that little 
operation. Many of the alleged difficulties would dis 
appear if an electrically lit ear speculum were used, with 
a small magnifying glass attached, and if the operator 
employed a bayonet-shaped knife, and not one of the 
angled knives Mr. Forster had exhibited. 

Mr. WatkyN-THOMAS commended the clearness with 
which Mr. Lowndes Yates had defined the different types 
in the somewhat obscure condition ofsubacute otitis media. 


SECTION OF HYDROLOGY AND CLIMATOLOGY 
Friday, July 24th 
TREATMENT OF ARTHRITIS 
With Dr. Percy Lewis (Vice-President) in the chair, Dr. 
C. W. BuckLey (Buxton) read a paper on the control and 
treatment of arthritis. He pointed out certain errors i 
living and developmental defects of environment which 
remained fairly constant in most cases of arthritis, and 
which indicated certain lines of treatment. He said that 
there were essential analogies between tuberculosis and 
chronic arthritis, and suggested that treatment in thes 
diseases ought to be arranged on similar lines, with of 
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case. The rheumatic group was of greater importance 
from the industrial point of view ; there were certain 
proad lines on which the successful campaign against 
rheumatism should be carried out clinically. The speaker 
then classified the joint manifestations of rheumatism, 
and pointed out that there was a large group of cases in 
which heat, far from proving beneficial, was actually 
harmful. He stressed the importance of diet in rheum- 
atism, casting ridicule on certain traditional beliefs, 
making some stimulating references to the endocrine 
system and its relation to the etiology and treatment of 
these diseases. He ended on a note of warning with regard 
to the indiscriminate use of vaccines in rheumatism, and 
of letting their dosage be fixed in the laboratory rather 


Dr. W. S. C. Copeman advocated the sanatorium 
treatment of the rheumatic diseases, and proposed a 
scheme for this, similar to one used in Russia, whereby the 

tient continued at his work in the day-time and had 
treatment at night and over the week-ends. The discipline, 
self education, and encouragement were, as in the case of 
tuberculous patients, of special value in such a plan. He 
also referred to idiosyncracies in diet shown by certain 
rheumatic patients. Dr. Deticati suggested that there 
was a nervous origin for some cases of rheumatoid 
arthritis, and referred to work in America which supported 
‘the view that the condition might be due to a lack of 
balance between the autonomic and endocrine systems. 
He briefly outlined two types of case in which he sug- 
gested that one or the other system predominated. Dr. 
Hattowes (Torquay) stressed the need for the early 
recognition of cases of arthritis, and mentioned the 
rarefaction of bone observed in a large number of cases. 
He referred to the unsuitability of some cases of these 
diseases being treated at sea-level, but maintained that 
each patient was a law to himself in this and dietetic 
matters. Mr. HARMAN TAyYLor (Liverpool) mentioned the 
important role of rest and exercise in the treatment of 
arthritis, and the need for a wide consideration of the 
whole subject. Drs. WitsHAw and EDGECOMBE (Harrogate) 
also spoke, and Dr. BuckLey replied. 


HyYPERPIESIA 

Drs. Bain and EpGecomse (Harrogate) read papers on 
hyverpiesia from the etiological and pathological points 
of view, discussing the therapeutic aspect and prognosis, 
with especial reference to the place of physical medicine 
in the treatment of these cases. They gave an excellent 
summary of the whole subject, and quoted illustrative 
cases which had been followed for a considerable number 
of years. The connexion between the pathology of the 
bowel and the onset of hyperpiesia was strikingly demon- 
strated in several of these patients, and a good case for 
hydrotherapy was made by the blood-pressure readings 
before and after courses of treatment. This treatment, 
they said, was palliative only, but was in advance of any 
other methods used, the effects being, in many cases, well 
sustained for months or years. The necessity for very 
careful treatment in the case of patients with advanced 
disease was stressed, and the contraindications for further 
treatment clearly set out. Dr. Percy Lewis (Folkestone) 
advocated the judicious use of drugs such as iodine. Dr. 
BuckLey quoted a case which showed the retarding effect 
of physical treatment on the progress of hyperpiesis. Dr 
Payne (Darlington) remarked on the beneficial effect of 
compulsory retirement of a business man with hyperpiesia. 
Dr. Fortescue Fox (President) gave his opinion that 
waves of high blood pressure occurred periodically at 
different periods of life, and that this explained remissions 
Occurring naturally—especially in later life and in sub- 
thyroidic patients. He mentioned the value of venesection 
in early cases. Dr. EpGecompe, in reply, said that he 
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agreed with Dr. Fox’s theory of periodic waves in women, 
but doubted this occurrence in men. He mentioned the 
variable association of hyperpiesia with obesity. 


THERAPEUTIC PooLs 

Dr. R. G. Gorpon (Bath) read a paper on the use of 
therapeutic pools, dealing first with the historical aspect 
and going on to the modern use of this method of physical 
treatment, which he considered to be not sufficiently used. 
He showed lantern slides illustrating his methods of 
dealing with the after-results of poliomyelitis in children 
in the Orthopaedic Hospital at Bath. He was of the 
opinion that more could be done by this method than by 
any other. The physiological effects of this treatment 
included an increase in body temperature, metabolism, 
elimination of toxins, diaphoresis, dilatation and increased 
vascularity of the capillaries in the diseased limb, and in 
the elimination of the inertia and force due to gravity, 
with consequent relief of spasm and gradual increase in 
voluntary movement and muscular power. He referred 
briefly to other indications for this type of treatment, 
notably arthritis of rheumatic and other origin and con- 
genital hip disease in children. Dr. Fortescur Fox 
remarked on the growing use of the therapeutic pool in 
orthopaedic hospitals in the United States of America, and 
referred to its use also in mental hospitals. 








THIRD INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF RADIOLOGY 


The third International Congress of Radiology was held 
in Paris from July 26th to 3lst, with Dr. ANTOoINE 
BEcLERE as president. It will be remembered that these 
congresses owe their initiation to the late Dr. Robert 
Knox. More than 1,300 delegates were present from 
over thirty countries, for whom a festival luncheon 
was arranged by the City and University of Paris on the 
first day. On July 27th the President of the Republic 
was present at the official opening, when Dr. Béclére 
delivered an address. 


The President expressed his regret that many German 
radiologists had been prevented from attending owing to 
the present economic crisis, but the German Roentgen 
Society was nevertheless represented by three official 
delegates. He then traced the steps in development of 
medical radiology, and commented on the part it might 
play in the campaign against cancer. Although more 
than one country was notable for its radiological dis- 
coverers atid inventors, the whole science was _ inter- 
national, being directed solely to the revealing of truth 
and the amelioration of human suffering. Medical science 
rose above the sphere of politics, and united all in its 
discoveries as well as in its quests. The International 
Congress would promote this deeper comradeship, and 
was, perhaps, a foreshadowing of a state which would 
prevail eventually among all nations in their mutual 
relations. 


At the conclusion of his address, Dr. Béclére was 
presented by Professor Woodburn Morison with the 


diploma of honorary fellowship on behalf of the Royal 
Society of Medicine ; he also received a diploma from 
the University of Zurich, a chairman’s mallet from the 
Society of American radiologists, a mallet from the 
Swedish Society of Radiology, and a gold chain from the 
British Institute of Radiology. 


THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST CANCER 

After the president’s speech Professor ForssELt of 
Stockholm, who had presided over the last congress, 
delivered an address on the social campaign against cancer, 
and suggested lines on which better progress could be 
made. He pleaded for such a co-ordination in this respect 
as had been achieved in other branches of medical science. 
The study of its biology and pathological anatomy, as 
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well as its experimental side, should be a part of the work 
of the already existing general medical institutions ; the 
study of the diagnostic, clinical, and therapeutical aspects 
should be entrusted, on the contrary, to special clinics and 
laboratories. The establishment of great cancer institutes 
for research was only possible in the chief world centres 
of science, but the subject was one demanding co-operative 
international work. The practical application of the dis- 
coveries made was a national responsibility, economy 
and efficiency having to be borne in mind always when 
planning any special steps. The objective was to assure 
to all sufferers from cancer the best treatment possible, 
irrespective of their wealth or poverty. The cause of 
cancer being as yet unknown, very little was possible so 
far as regards preventing its incidence. An intimate asso- 
ciation of surgery and radiotherapy was still necessary in 
treating this disease, and Professor Forssell gave statistical 
details to illustrate the way in which these two lines of 
treatment could be most efficacious. He concluded that 
about 90 per cent. of cancer cases needed some other 
treatment than pure surgery, and that radiotherapy had a 
very distinct place to take in this respect. Just as the 
surgical clinic had won recognition in the last century as 
a great therapeutical asset, so now must the radio- 
therapeutical clinic take a similar place. It would be a 
centre for organization ; around it would be grouped the 
necessary adjuncts for treatment, and for keeping it in 
close touch with the other related branches of medicine. 
Such an organization would naturally vary in detail in 
different countries, but as a general rule it was clear that, 
unlike surgery, radiotherapy could not be decentralized, 
but would necessarily be limited to a definite number of 


centres, placed in definitely delimited areas of each 
country. Each radiotherapy clinic should have fifty beds, 


4 to 5 grams of radium, and the necessary #-ray equip- 
ment. Pathological and radiological laboratories would 
be attached to each of these clinics ; arrangements would 
be made for statistical investigations, and for following up 
the patients after treatment. In view of the continued 
progress in radiotherapy, it was obvious that such centres 
should be closely linked up, and facilities be available for 
the instruction of students. Public instruction on the 
importance of early diagnosis would have to be extended 
without arousing any undue alarm. This could best be 
done by means of general practitioners transmitting their 
knowledge, with special emphasis on the earliest signs 
of cancer, and the need for expert advice. We are in- 
formed that this speech will be published in the Journal 
de Radiologie et d’Electrologie. 


OTHER ASPECTS OF RADIOTHERAPY 

Dr. J. E. A. Lynuam (London), discussing the pre- 
operative and post-operative treatment of cancer of the 
breast by irradiation, said that the whole question turned 
on recurrence, for comparatively few died of the primary 
disease. It was in the treatment of inoperable metastases 
that both radium and ¥ rays had first proved their value, 
and prophylactic irradiation had thus come into being. 
Pre-cperative irradiation was now under consideration, but 
no final conclusion as to its value had yet been reached 
definitely in Great Britain. The way in which irradiation 
worked in relation to malignant disease was not yet 
understood, nor the reason why metastases might only 
appear after so long an interval as fifteen to twenty 
years. Pre-operative radiation by x rays was regarded as 
the best form ; the dose should be full, but not excessive, 
lest there be interference .with healing. The application 
of x rays to the open wound was not regarded as satis- 
factory. Post-operative radiation was generally under- 
taken by means of the superficial application of x rays or 
of radium. _ There was great need for a _ better co- 
ordination of techniques and comparison of results ; in 
this respect the British Institute of Radiology served a 
most useful purpose in Great Britain, offering an example 
which might perhaps be followed with advantage in other 
countries. 

Dr. L. G. Core’ of New York described the technique 
of exploring the gastro-intestinal mucosa, and explained 
how the findings might be assessed in terms of health 
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and disease. He defined four basic findings—namey | 
(1) the contour of the lumen of the tract ; (2) the appeas 
ance of the folds, particularly valuable in the diagnosis 
of ulcers of the lesser curvature and pyloric valve ; (3) the 
pliability of the mucosa to peristalsis—a matter requirin 
serial radiograms, studied stereoscopically ; and (4) the 
mucosal pattern, which though particularly valuable in 
diagnosing some of the more obscure and unimportant 
lesions of the mucosa and submucosa, was of less 
practical significance than observation of the pliabilit 
of the mucosa. Correlation of the radiological and patho. 
logical findings had been undertaken ; this had proved of 
great value in diagnosis, as well as in investigations into 
the etiology of morbid processes, their life-history, ang 
the indications for medical and_ surgical treatment 
respectively. 

Professor MILANI of Pérouse dealt with radiotherapy in 
its application to inflammatory conditions. Generally 
speaking small doses rather than large ones were fay. 
oured ; the best results were obtained in general suppura- 
tive conditions of the skin, eyes, ears, nose, and teeth ; 
in inflammatory conditions of the genital organs; jp 
similar affections of the mouth and joints ; in broncho. 
pulmonary conditions ; and in diseases of the central 
nervous system. A particular interest attached to this 
branch of radiotherapy, for further research into the way 
in which it acted on inflammatory states might elucidate 
the larger problem of the effects it produced on the morbid 
conditions generally. 

Professor HaENIScH of Hamburg described the methods 
of examining the functional capacity of the urinary 
system by the use of radio-opaque substances. His paper 
will be published in the Fortschritte auf dem Gebiete der 
Réntgenstrahlen. 

Apart from these four chief topics on which discussion 
proceeded, numerous independent communications were 
presented, under a time limit. Lantern slides were shown, 
and useful exhibitions of radiograms, books, and apparatus 
were open throughout the congress, which was held in the 
Sorbonne. 

The official delegates from Great Britain were Dr, 
G. W. C. Kaye, Dr. A. E. Barclay, Dr. J. E. Lynham, 
Major McGrigor, and Dr. C. E. S. Phillips. Other British 
representatives included Mr. Thurstan Holland, who 
presided over the first international congress ; Mr. Cecil 
Rowntree, representing the British Empire Canc 
Campaign ; Professor S. Russ, Medical Research Council 
Mr. Comyns Berkeley, British Radium Commission ; and 
Professor F. L. Hopwood. Professor Owen of Bangor was 
honorary secretary of the Measurements Committee. Dr. 
Stanley Melville, honorary secretary of the Protection 
Committee, was absent from the congress on account of 
illness. Among the British contributors to the proceed- 
ings were Dr. J. H. D. Webster (operable and borderline 
cases of breast cancer), Dr. S. Gilbert Scott (radiographic 
diagnosis of arthritis), Drs. Piney and Riach (radiological 
treatment of myeloid leukaemia), Dr. C. A. Robinson , 
(pelvic diathermy for arthritis), and Dr. J. V. Sparks 
(pulmonary asbestosis). 
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H.M. Stationery Office has published a list of medical 
practitioners in England and Wales, approved by the 
Board of Control, for the purpose of making recommenda- 
tions under Section 1 (3) and 5 (3) of the Mental Treatment 
Act, 1930. 


The Water Pollution Research Board of the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research has issued a technical 
paper (No. 2) on a survey of the River Tees (Part 1— 
Hydrographical), referred to in the British Medical Journal 
of July 5th, 1930. This pioneer investigation, which also 
includes biological and chemical sections, was started in 
April, 1929, with the main object of determining the 
amount of polluted liquid that may safely be allowed to 
enter a river without unduly retarding the natural pro- 
cesses of purification. The text of the present report is 


supplemented by tables, graphs, and forty-six plates. 
Copies may be obtained from H.M. Stationery Office, 
price 5s. 6d. net. 
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RETIREMENT OF Dr. T. H. C. STEVENSON 

Sir,—We do not wish the retirement of Dr. T. H. €. 
Stevenson from his official work at the General Register 
Office to pass without an expression of our deep regret 
on the event, and of our appreciation of his public 
services. 

Of Dr. Stevenson’s contributions to the scientific 
journals we shall say nothing, except that these would 
have sufficed to secure a permanent place for him in the 
history of statistical science. The searching and illu- 
minating discussions of the problems of vital statistics 
which he has contributed to the Census reports and to the 
annual’ and decennial reports of the Registrar-General 
have formed noteworthy landmarks in the study of our 
national records. Dr. Stevenson's remarkable analysis 
of the data of the census fertility taken in 1911 was a 
tour de force, while the essays contributed by him to the 
annual reports of the Registrar-General make a wider 
appeal and, in our judgement, place Stevenson second 
only to William Farr among those public servants who 
have secured for England her proud position in the realm 
of official vital statistics. His studies of the factors of 
jnfant mortality, of the local distribution and evolution 
in time of mortality from tuberculosis, and of the in- 
terpretation of the statistics of cancer mortality, especially 
in relation to its local incidence in the human body, are 
further examples of immensely important medical 
research. Dr. Stevenson first demonstrated, upon 
adequate data, the contrasting rates of mortality of single 
and married women from cancer of the breast and repro- 
ductive organs ; this and his more recent studies of the 
variation of cancer mortality with social status constitute 
probably the most important statistical contributions 
yet made to our knowledge of malignant disease. 

In these, as in many other instances, Dr. Stevenson 
proved himself a worthy successor to Farr, and there 
has been secured that continuity of research into medico- 


‘social problems of which the Registrar-General’s records 


iorm an almost unlimited storehouse. We offer this im- 
perfect tribute to the merits of a great public servant 
in the hope that our readers may reward him in the 
way he would most value, by studying these records of 
first-rate investigation for themselves and be stimulated 
to similar inquiries based on our scantily used records.— 
We are, etc., 

DAWSON OF PENN. 

MoynNIHAN. 

J. C. STamp. 

ARTHUR NEWSHOLME. 

Major GREENWOOD. 


August, 1931. G. Upny YULE. 





THE SIGNIFICANCE OF A RAISED BLOOD 
PRESSURE 

Sir,—Knowing as I do the high standing of Dr. John 
Hay in the profession, as well as outside it, I would wish 
to be the last to take advantage of your generosity either 
to ‘‘ pillory him ”’ or “‘ to carp at ’’ any of his statements. 
My sole object is to try to find out as simple a method as 
possible by means of which the majority of practitioners 
may be able to take readings of the blood pressure which 
can be accepted as reliable. 

Dr. Hay admits that it is desirable to have a definition 
of blood pressure, but the one he gives by referring 
it to the time at which it occurs is open to the criticism 


of being too vague. To say that lunch will be served at 


one o'clock does not give us much idea of what may be 
expected for that meal. 
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I am sorry that Dr. Hay questions whether a knowledge 
of the equality of the diastolic pressure in all the arteries 
is of any clinical value. Personally I am of the opinion 
that a local increase of the pressure is responsible for a 
correspondingly local atheroma, an opinion which I think 
is supported by the statements of Allbutt, Marchand, and 
Posselt, referred to in the valuable article by Drs. Hare 
and Ross (Lancet, 1929, ii, 806). 

Dr. Hay himself tells us that ‘‘ in some instances the 
technique is not satisfactory, and the records, especially 
of the diastolic pressure, are unreliable.’’ I think if he had 
said “‘ many ”’ instead of ‘‘ some,’’ and had italicized the 
word ‘‘diastolic,’’ he would have been even more accurate. 
especially after the recent remarks of Dr. Maurice Shaw 
on the same point in your correspondence columns. The 
majority of teachers know how difficult it is for students 
to estimate accurately the diastolic pressure by the auscul- 
tatory method, and it was with the idea of simplifying 
the estimation that I introduced my more objective 
method (British Medical Journal, 1930, i, 242).—I am, etc., 

Swansea, Aug. 9th. G. ARBOUR STEPHENS. 

S1rR,—I was away on the Continent for three weeks, and 
this is why I am so late with my answer to Dr. W. Duncan 
Lawrie’s letter (August Ist, p. 224). It is exactly in the 
early stage of essential hyperpiesis that the ophthalmo- 
scope is of much help, especially if the red-free light is 
used. But one must not look for gross changes. A slight 
change in one or two vessels, by no means in all retinal 
vessels, taken in connexion with other clinical findings 
(heart, urine, blood pressure), will decide the diagnosis. 
I advise strongly a detailed description of the fundi at 
every examination ; in time one is surprised to see a new 
change arising quite suddenly and unobtrusively. The 
earliest change would be a loss of translucency, and the 
appearance of fine white lines on the cross-points of the 
vessels. In my experience the ophthalmoscopic examina- 
tion has never been negative in.a patient with a diastolic 
pressure of 100 or more. It is impossible to answer more 
in a few lines, and I may refer to my three papers pub- 
lished in the British Ophthalmological Journal, starting 
in 1927.—I am, etc., 


London, E.1, Aug. 8th. N. PINes. 





INCIDENCE OF RHEUMATISM IN BATH AND 
SURROUNDING AREA 

S1r,—The interim report of the British Medical <Asso- 
ciation subcommittee on the incidence of rheumatic 
heart disease in childhood (1927-30) in Gloucestershire, 
Somerset, and Wilts,' brings out the interesting point 
that the disease is six times as common amongst the 
children of Bristol as amongst those of Bath. While no 
explanation of this astounding difference in the neigh- 
bouring cities can at present be advanced, it may be of 
interest to point out that the incidence of rheumatic 
affections in the latter city has apparently declined 
considerably of late years. Though the numbers are but 
small, and include adults, the following figures, culled 
from the annual reports of the Royal United Hospital, 
of admissions for chorea, rheumatism, and heart disease 
(including endocarditis and pericarditis) during the periods 
1901-9 and 1922-29, are noteworthy as showing the 
considerable drop in the number of admissions since 
the war, and the uniformity in the numbers of annual 
admissions in each period. 

The figures for 1910-21 are not available, but this 
is of little consequence, as those for the two periods 
mentioned serve sufficiently to demonstrate the two points 
referred to. It will be seen that admissions for chorea 
have fallen to less than a half their former number, 
those for rheumatism to about a third, and those for morbus 


1 British Medical Journal Supplement, July 8th, 1931. 
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cordis to rather more than half. Since the heart disease 
group would evidently include a number of cases having 
no connexion with rheumatism, the percentage fall of 
rheumatic heart cases is without doubt greater than this. 
On the other hand, into the older ‘‘ rheumatism ”’ group 
may have crept some cases which at a later period would 
be labelled ‘‘ fibrositis ’’ etc. (though the number of cases 
of that description would in any event be small). 

The probability is, therefore, that the relative fall in 
both the rheumatism and heart disease groups is very 
much the same as in the group perhaps least open to 
question, that of chorea—namely, to between a half and 
a third of the former number. 

The Royal United is a general hospital to which are 
admitted cases of acute illness only, from the city of Bath 
and surrounding country within a radius of twenty miles 
(except to the west); in all, a population of about 
200,000. There is a special ward for children, and no 
children’s hospital in the area. 


Admissions to the Royal United Hospital 









































I 
Total i! Morbus Cordis 
Year Medical || Chorea | Rheumatism oe Total 
| Admissions j Paricaraditis) 

1901 | éll || 3 48 42 103 
1s02 | 69 6| |Clo4 44 50 108 
1903 | 68 86} 15 29 46 90 
1904 | 653 | 16 21 51 88 
1905 | 504 | 20 36 49 105 
1906 | 713 |} 12 22 55 99 
1907 | 608 | 16 38 45 99 
1908 | 544 13 45 41 99 
1909 | 617 16 34 49 99 

Average ... 627 15 35.2 47.5 | 98.8 

Percentage of total admissions of the three groups : 15.7 per cent. 

1922 | 549 } 5 ) 14 29 48 
1923 | 538 | 8 6 24 38 
1924 580 | 8 17 35 60 
1925 | 659 | 6 23 18 47 
1926 | 589 |} 7 10 25 42 
1927 | 690 | CG 12 24 42 
1928 565 8 11 22 41 
1929 524 4 11 15 30 

Average ... 580 | 65 13 | 24 | 43.5 


| 











Percentage of total admissions of the three groups: 7.5 per cent. 


There is no variation in local conditions known to us 
which would satisfactorily account for this drop, -which 
appears to have been a more or less sudden one during 
the war. The only factor which might conceivably have 
affected the admissions is the increased development of 
cottage hospital accommodation since the war in small 
towns in the hospital area ; but it is difficult to see why 
this should have affected rheumatic cases to a greater 
extent than other medical patients, and it appears prob- 
able, especially when taken in conjunction with the sub- 
committee’s findings, that the fall in ‘‘ rheumatic ’’ 
complaints in this district is a real one.—I am, etc., 


RUPERT WATERHOUSE, M.D., F.R.C.P. 


3ath, Aug. Ist. Physician to the Royal United Hospital. 





TUBERCULIN 


Sir,—Although “‘ the statistical picture of the incidence 


of infection with tubercle bacilli in children under 15,’’ 
drawn for us by Dr. Dorothy Dow and Dr. Ernest Lloyd, 


in the main confirms the conclusions worked out some 


years ago in Germany by Roepke, Redeker, and other 


pioneers in this field, I would fain hope that the un- 
reasonable prejudice against tuberculin as the superlative 





SS 
diagnostic agent in the early stages of chronic tuber. 
culosis may give way, and allow extensive investigations 
upon the value of tuberculin, not only in the diagnosis 
of tuberculosis in children and adults, but also in the 
treatment of this disease. I venture to say that in years 
to come, unless something new and unexpected is revealeq 
by research, tuberculin must take its place as a mog 
valuable—indeed, as the most valuable—therapeutic agent 
we possess for the treatment of all forms of uncomplicateq 
chronic tuberculosis in any organ, especially if it is useg 
wisely, courageously, and even boldly in the early Stages 
of this disease. 

If Dr. Dow and Dr. Lloyd would visit my tuberculin 
clinic they. would see from charts what can be done for 
otherwise hopeless forms of tuberculosis of the eye by the 
use of tuberculin in diagnosis and treatment ; and if this 
can be done, and indeed watched by the naked eye, 
why should we not expect similar effects when the lesions 
are out of sight? Moreover, they would learn that 
success is secured without any apparent risk by very large 
doses—rarely less than 1 c.cm. of the strongest prepara. 
tions as a final dose. He who “‘sees’’ may read— 
eam, etc., 


London,. W., Aug. 3rd. W. Camac WILKINson. 





SEBORRHOEA AND ALKALIS 

S1r,—-Four years ago I came across a case of ‘‘ eczema” 
of such severity that the patient, a man aged 42, a 
painter by trade, contemplated suicide. The condition, 
which was widespread, had prevailed for eighteen years, 
and had caused him to be invalided out of the Army, 
He then spent weeks in various hospitals with little result, 
and was advised to tolerate the disease with fortitude, 
to be careful not to wet the skin, and to hope for the best. 
I ordered a daily warm bath, containing at least two 
pounds of sodium bicarbonate to twenty gallons of water, 
and a change of linen after each one. In addition, I gave 
him one ounce of magnesium hydrate three times a day. 
The condition cleared up in three days, and has never 
returned. The patient occasionally takes sodium car 
bonate or common washing-soda baths, and small doses 
of alkalis internally. 

The next case of a similar nature was that of a girl, 
aged 5, sadly pock-marked, the history going back two 
years ; but in this instance the diagnosis was ‘‘seborrhoea.” 
The parents were well-to-do and a special nurse was 
provided, who, under a consultant’s orders, watched the 
child’s diet, which was almost entirely fat- and sugar-free. 
The patient’s weight was subnormal, and baths were 
rarely risked. Daily warm sodium bicarbonate baths, 
plus one teaspoonful of magnesium hydrate by the mouth 
three times a day, greatly improved the condition, which 
finally disappeared when large quantities of citrated milk 
were added to the diet. The child now eats rationally, 
bathes normally, and has been perfectly well for over two 
years. 

A third case, with a six months’ history of seborrhoea 
in a girl, aged 7, met with immediate success undef 
similar treatment. 

My fourth case was not so successful. The patient, a 
man aged 28, diagnosis ‘‘ eczema,’’ several years’ history, 
is a chemist by profession. He had taken an intelligent 
part in the various treatments tried, and on the whole 
was resigned to the condition, with the exception of the 
fear of washing. To use his own words, ‘‘ I daren’t have 
a bath unless I stink! ’’ Daily alkali baths were greatly 
appreciated, and cleared the skin with the exception of a 
patch the size of a shilling on the dorsum of the hand, 
which defied all my efforts until a small dose of # rays 
was tried (one minute 2ma. 60 Kv.) and_ proved 
successful. 
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—— 
In conclusion, cases of this nature suggest an under- 
ing acidosis Or an ‘‘ acidermia ’’ which will respond to 

direct alkaline treatment, internally and externally, and 

attention should be paid to underlinen, as re-infection un- 
doubtedly occurs from this source. Abstinence from 

«wetting ’’ only serves to increase the accompanying 
ruritus and merely adds to the patient’s distress. A 

strict diet designed to prevent acidosis is of less value 

than the administration of alkalis in liberal doses. 

Finally, in very obstinate cases x rays are worth a trial.— 

J am, etc., 

London, E.C., July 29th. 


S. A. LEADER. 


BROKEN CATHETER IN URETHRA 

Sir,—With reference to the letters on this subject 
appearing on July 18th (p. 104) and August Ist (p. 225) 
] should like to point out the extreme difficulty of 
grasping with forceps a foreign body which closely fits 
the urethra, and to draw attention to another method of 
its removal, which 1 published in the Journal of October 
ith, 1928. In the case which was there described it was 
impossible to grasp the piece of catheter, which was fixed by 
muscular spasm in the membranous portion of the urethra, 
and the following manceuvre was successful in extracting 
it, The patient was placed in the left lateral position, 
and the index finger of the left hand introduced into the 
rectum, palmar surface forwards. The posterior border 
of the prostate was identified, and firm pressure made in 
the direction of the urethra, while the patient squeezed 
the penis towards the meatus. This method of removal 
was immediately successful, and I think it deserves to be 
noted in case of similar failure to grasp a foreign body 
being encountered.—I am, etc., 

H. W. Wesser, M.S., M.D.Lond. 


King’s Tamerton, Plymouth, Aug. Ist. 


A STATEMENT FROM THE CANCER 
HOSPITAL (FREE). 

Sir,—In view of certain statements which have appeared 
in the press, the authorities of the Cancer Hospital (Free), 
Fulham Road, wish to state that no announcement of any 
kind referring to cancer-producing substances has been 
issued from the hospital since their official report to the 
British Empire Cancer Campaign, which was presented 
at the annual meeting on July 20th last. In this report 
(pp. 33 to 42) no claim is made that the cancer-producing 
substance present in tar has been identified.—I am, etc., 

J. CouRTNEY BUCHANAN, 
The Cancer Hospital (Free), Fulham Secretary. 
Road, London, S.W., Aug. 12th. 


MOTOR DRIVERS’ SPECTACLES 
Sir,—It is encouraging to know from the daily press 
that, as a community, we are improving in our driving 
manners ; but still the tale of accidents is woefully large. 
Asmall point may therefore be worth suggesting. In how 
Many cases has the driver of either car been wearing 
horn-rimmed spectacles? Although with these spectacles 


the vision straight ahead may accord with regula- 
tions, they otherwise act as “‘ blinkers,’’ as half the 
vision is occluded on both sides at eye level, and 


altogether at the hinges. This is often just the spot 
where quick-sightedness is needed to avoid an accident. 
In my opinion the safest form of glasses is the pince-nez, 
without rims. If spectacles are used they also should 
have no rims, and only wire sides. I personally have 
tried all forms.—I am, etc., 

H. M. HENDERSON. 


Tunbridge Wells, Aug. 5th. 
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Obituary 


DONALD MACPHAIL, M.D., C.M., F.R.F.P.S. 
Consulting Surgeon, Alexandra Hospital, Coatbridge 
We regret to record the death, on August 2nd, of Dr. 
D. Macp":ail, late of Coatbridge. Since his retirement 
from practice seven years ago his health had not been 
good, and he became critically ill some three weeks before. 

Donald Macphail had a distinguished career as a 
medical student at the University of Glasgow, where he 
graduated M.B., C.M. with honours in 1877, and _ pro- 
ceeded M.D. four years later. In 1919 he was elected to 
the Fellowship of the Royal Faculty of Physicians and 
Surgeons of Glasgow. After holding house appointments 
at the Western Infirmary, Glasgow, he was for a year 
resident physician at the Belvidere Hospital ; he then 
began general practice in that city, and was appointed 
assistant to Sir George Macleod, at that time Regius 
Professor of Surgery. He .subsequently became surgeon 
to two large ironworks at Carnbroe and Langloan, and 
spent the remainder of his active. professional life at 
Coatbridge. On the opening of the Alexander Hospital 
in that town he was appointed one of the first surgeons, 
and his popularity was acknowledged on his retirement 
by the presentation to him of various testimonials and 
gifts. Among his other interests was a keen devotion to 
ambulance training, the advantage of which in the coal 
and iron industries was early appreciated by him. In 
association with Mr. Peter Macdonald, then at Langloan, 
he instituted a course of instruction, which was among the 
earliest, if not the first, to be undertaken in Scotland 
outside Glasgow. He worked for many years as a lecturer 
and examiner, was one of the members of the first active 
executive committee of St. Andrew’s Association, and for 
twenty-eight years was secretary of the Coatbridge 
branch. 

In: his earlier years he was on the editorial staff of the 
Glasgow Medical Journal, and contributed frequently to 
its columns. He took an active share in the preliminary 
work which led to the establishment eventually of the 
clinical and _ pathological laboratory of the Western 
Infirmary. He was an exceptionally good pianist, and 
evidence of his artistic ability in another sphere persists 
in the form of delightful sketches illustrating some of his 
holiday rambles. One of his daughters, Dr. Katherine 
Macphail, is well known as the founder, and at present 
the director, of the British Hospital for Children in 
Belgrade. 





DAVID GRANT, M.A., M.D., C.M. 

Formerly Lecturer in Materia Medica, Melbourne University 
On April 27th (writes our Melbourne correspondent) Dr. 
David Grant died at the age of 77, and on his passing 
there was lost a great figure in Australian medicine. But 
for the accident of early ill-health he might have achieved 
an equal distinction in a wider sphere in the land of his 
birth. David Grant-was born in Fifeshire in 1854, and 
was educated at the High School, Stirling, where he was 
dux of the school, and at Edinburgh University, where 
he graduated M.A. in 1872, and was awarded the Masson 
Medal. In 1876 he graduated in medicine, and won the 
Ettles Scholarship for the most .drstinguished student of 
his vear. In 1876-77 he served as resident medical officer 
at the Royal Infirmary, and had there as a fellow resident 
the late Sir James Mackenzie. In 1877-78 he was resident 
at the Children’s Hospital, Edinburgh, and in 1878-79 
filled a similar post at the Royal Hospital for Consump- 
tion and Diseases of the Chest in the Isle of Wight. 
After doing post-graduate work in Vienna he joined the 
staff of the Barnes Convalescent Hospital at Chester as 
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resident, and also served as resident physician at the ‘. ; a — 
Manchester Royal Infirmary, where he had as his colleague Medical Notes in Parliament 
on the surgical side Mr. Bilton Pollard, who afterwards [FRoM ouR PARLIAMENTARY CORRESPONDENT] justi 
became surgeon to University College Hospital, London, regi 
and professor of clinical surgery. About this time David Ministry of Health Estimates Mini 


Grant’s health broke down and he went to Australia in 
search of sunlight, and there accepted a post as medical 
officer in the Lunacy Department of New South Wa‘es. 
After a short visit to England he returned to Australia, 
and was appointed lecturer in materia medica at the 
University of Melbourne and honorary out-patient 
physician at the Melbourne Hospital. Here he made his 
mark, and was rapidly accepted as a sound physician, 
a good teacher, and a brilliant and reliable consultant. 
He brought with him a real culture and the inspiration 
of his own teachers, who included such great men as 
Laycock, Balfour, Fraser, Lister, and Syme of E Sdinburgh ; 

and Ross, Roberts, and Thursfield of Manchester. Later, 
David Grant was appointed physician to St. Vincent’s 
Hospital, Melbourne, and there, with the late Sir George 
Syme, he helped to lay the foundations of what has since 
become a great clinical teaching school. After some years 
of hospital work he was forced by indifferent health to 
retire from his honorary positions and from active teach- 
ing appointments, but he retained his unquestioned posi- 
tion in the first rank of Melbourne’s consultants, and 
was respected and admired by his colleagues, junior and 
senior alike, so that, for a generation, David Grant’s was a 
name to conjure with, although many of the younger men 
did not know him personally, so long did ill-health limit 
his activities and force him to abstain from _ public 
activities even within the profession. Upright, courage- 
cus, kindly, and tolerant—he was tolerant of everything 
but meanness and insincerity—a classical scholar, and 
a great lover of Scotland, whose fame he helped to spread 
by his own high character and good works, he is mourned 
by a wide circle of colleagues and patients, who trusted 
and admired him, and by a smaller group of intimate 
friends, who also loved him. 





The unexpected death of Dr. WiLtt1aM Burns, medical 
officer of the Glengall Street Dispensary and the Belfast 
Infirmary, caused much regret in Northern and Southern 
Ireland, where he was a well-known and highly esteemed 
member of the medical profession. Dr. Burns was a 
native of Belfast, where he was born sixty-one years ago. 
He took a very active part in medical politics, and was 
an outstanding figure in the recent negotiations with the 
Northern Government in connexion with the establishment 
of medical benefits. It was mainly as the result of his 
knowledge of the Poor Law Medical Service that a satis- 
factory arrangement was come to between the Northern 
Government and the Poor Law medical officers. He was 
appointed medical officer of the Belfast Poor Law Union 
in 1991, and dispensary medical officer for No. 6 District 
in 1909. During the war he was one of the medical staff 
of the Ulster Volunteer Force Hospital. At a meeting of 
the Belfast guardians many tributes were paid to his 
eminent qualities, and it was resolved that a vote of 
sympathy should be conveyed to his relatives. Among his 
professional colleagues Dr. Burns had many warm 
admirers. His candour and inoffensive bluntness when 
dealing with medico-political questions, of which he had 
an intimate knowledge, was always much appreciated. 

The following well-known foreign medical men have 
recently died: Dr. ERNST OBERWARTH, a Berlin paediatrist, 
aged 59 ; Dr. MiGueLt Git CesareEs, professor of children’s 
diseases at Santiago di Compostela ; JEAN VICTOR 


AUGAGNEUR, formerly chief surgeon to the Lyons hospitals, 
Mayor of Lvons be fore 1900, Minister of Education (1914), 
Minister of Marine, and Governor of French Equatorial 
Africa, aged 76 ; Dr. Francis X. DercuM, a leading New 
York neurologist, aged 74; and Dr. HENRI GRaziaNt, 
president of the French Association of Mutilated Doctors. 








The Estimates for the Ministry of Health, including g 
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in aid of benefits and expenses of national health INsurang the 
were debated in the House of Commons on the report gs socie 
on July 29th. Tha 
NATIONAL INSURANCE: SICKNESS CLAIMS Mint 
Sir KinGstey Woop said that the cost of ill-health, m on 
of it preventable, was very heavy on the nation and poti 
industry. In national health insurance, according to a sty 2" 
ment authorized by the Minister of Health, there | had beep ; * 
recent years a rise in sickness and disablement experience og 
continuous and of such magnitude as to occasion grave the 
cern. In the last year of w hich the House had full Partic Min 
medical benefit cost £8,700,000, of which the insy sull 
doctors received £6,256,000, and nearly £2,000,000 was ai 
to insurance chemists for drugs and appliances. There pow 
paid in sickness benefit £11,250,000, in disablement benef} = 
£5,350,000, and in maternity benefit £1,440,000. For prac af 
cally twenty years medical treatment and attendance hf” 
been available for insured persons, and £100,000,000 had dee to 
spent on it. During that time, partly as a consequence gf oe 
health insurance, there had been general improvement in {iy The 
public health, and medical science had progressed. Yet, no 
withstanding all this and the efforts of social workey a 
the medical profession, nurses, and approved society adminis 
trators, there had been a marked increase in the claims the 
insured persons for sickness and disablement benefits, ap/ 
ow 


in the consequent expenditure. This rise had been going gf * 
since 1925. In 1930 there was some improvement, but it yaf P°% 
not considerable. Remembering the influenza epidemic ¢ emf 
1929 they could not draw encouragement from the figures fe) *” 
1930. Societies had been affected seriously by the a om 
experience in respect of married women. Valuers had recent) app 
warned some societies that unless the conditions improved th: dy 
whole of the present surplus would be exhausted withiy the 
a few years in providing ordinary benefit. Some  societis In 
which specially catered for married women would have sf 
cancel their additional benefit schemes altogether. Ty "! 
Government actuary, in his recent report to the ‘Houg Kin 
concluded that the sickness claims of unmarried women kif & 
risen by 60 per cent. and the claims of married women ly sa 
106 per cent. For disablement benefit the increases we} ™ 
100 per cent. in unmarried women’s claims and 159 per cet} ““ 
in those of married women. Among males the claims of te P% 
younger rather than of the older had increased. Figumj °° 
published by one of the largest approved societies showed tha ™™ 
the excess of claims was greater in the North than in th the 
South of England. Sir Kingsley Wood reminded the How 
that Mr. Greenwood had said it could not be assumed thi 
the great majority of the claims were due to epidemics or tj 
unemployment. Memorandum 329, issued by the Minisinf ™ 
of Health, declared the increase might be due to economi§ Me 
or other causes not dependent on the state of health. Ty did 
memorandum stated there was no collateral evidence indicatim the 
that the general health of the population was worse in 19% had 
than in 1921, and no apparent reason why increased ill-healtif 2° 





ess 


a 


should manifest itself chiefly among married women and young YY 
people. Sir Walter Kinnear, speaking a few weeks ago to ty 
National Association of Trade Union Approved Societies q & 
Scarborough, had said that analysis of cases submitted a yed dey 
ago by a group of approved societies showed that 12 per cet ber 
of members still in receipt of benefit were capable of wong Pe 
The Secretary of the National Union of Distributive Worké a 

effe 


Approved Society had said that national health insuram 
finance was being sorely tried by doubtful claims. Since ti the 
House of Commons last discussed the subject the Minist@j on 
of Health had endeavoured to strengthen the supervision @ %°¢ 
claims. He had urged approved societies to maintain efficiét do 
sickness visitation, and to make early reference to the regiomg © 
medical officer for examination of claims. A recent memg Ma 


randum from the Minister stated that approved _ societi of 
should not hesitate to refer to the regional medical stig the 
claimants whose incapacity was certified as continuing beyol wh 

: to 


the expected period. The Minister took a new course in @ 
same memorandum when he advised societies that whé 
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=a incapacity Was certified as due to catarrh, chill, cold, debility, 
yspepsia. or similar conditions, an immediate visit should 
nt be made by a sick visitor, and, unless that visitor’s report 
DE ‘ctified delay, the case should be at once referred to the 
- J ‘onal medical officer. In a communication made by the 


reg! 
Minister 0 
“The payment to each claimant in a year of a single week's 
fit beyond that to which he is properly entitled would have 
f speedily bringing a large proportion of all approved 


f Health to medical men, Mr. Greenwood had said: 





bene 
the result o 4 : 
societies and branches into a state of insolvency. P 
That was a necessary reminder to the medical men. The 
Minister of Health had made an amending regulation on 
change of doctors. In place of the former fourteen days’ 
potice, insured persons were now only permitted to transfer 
on one month’s notice, at the end of March, June, September, 
or December. Anyone with approved society 
inistration during the last three years would agree that 
admin § 
@ se we : r 4 . 
the change was necessary. Sir Kingsley Wood asked if the 
Minister proposed further steps. He not confident that 
sufficient had been done to rescue the national health insur- 
ance system. What was the state of the Central Fund, and 
jow Jong could it sustain the claims made on it by the 


associated 


Was 








gcieties? What was the position of the third valuation of 
the societies ? 

Mr. Ruys Davies said one or two small societies, according 
ndance hit he last valuation, had reached a stage when it ee 
i ge ye ee > tae 
sequence a be almost Imposst je for them to pay the statutory benefits. 
ment in th The Minister of Health was forcing them to join a larger 

Yet society. The standard of honour in relation to claims from 
al worl the insured population, from the medical profession, from the 
n  f dentists, and from the opticians must be improved, or else 

Y adminis ational health insurance scheme would ultimately fail 
e claims ¢ the national 1éa 1 s ance Sc e would u es € a all. 
nefits, api Since the war people had completely changed their attitude 
on going oy towards public funds. There were approved societies com- 
but it wy sed of members who suffered little from bad conditions of 
pidemic ¢ employment, low wages, or unemployment which still had 
» figures fa an increase in the average rate of sickness claims. Tie, Yale 
the chia own society in fifteen years there had been an increase of 
ad recenth approximately one day per annum in the claims for benefit 
nproved the in respect of every male member, Every attempt to reduce 
ted withig the average duration of sickness met with the opposite result. 
ne societig In proportion as dental benefit Was provided, there was an 
ld have increase in the claims for sickness benefit. The third valua- 
ether, Thy ton returns of trade union societies were not so bad as Sir 


Kingsley Wood suggested, but the segregated societies, such 
as those of the miners, could not carry on much longer on 
the present basis. Approved societies which covered few but 
married women were obviously in financial difficulty. There 
was something wrong in the relations between the medical 
profession, the Ministry of Health, and the approved societies. 
Some members of the medical profession issued certificates 
which were unjustifiable. The doctor had no concern with 
the amount of benefit paid away on his certificate. 

Dr. Morris-JONES intervened, and said the medical pro- 
fession was subject to a penalty for excessive certification. 
Mr. Ruys Davies. reaffirmed his assertion, and 
it was unfair that the approved societies had to pay 
medical inspectors to see that the 15,000 panel doctors 
did their work properly. He made the same remark of 
the dental officers, and said the funds of approved societies 
had been unduly damaged by unjustified claims. There was 
no way out of these difficulties till the doctors were employed 
by the State. The International Labour Office had shown 
that im other countries—for instance, Austria, Brazil, and 
Germany—health insurance funds were affected by trade 
depression aud by the high cost of medical and pharmaceutical 
2 per cel benefit. In Germany, as from July, 1930, every insured 
» of wong person had to pay 6d. for his first medical certificate and 
e Workeg 6d. for his first bottle of medicine. That had a steadying 
insuramg ¢fiect on the number of claims. In Luxemburg last year 
Since ti there was a dispute between doctors and approved societies 
2 Minis on the fixing and payment of medical fees. British approved 
‘rvision @ Societies had not come to that. On the whole, they and the 
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doctors were on very friendly terms, and if loose certification 
could be got over the funds of the societies could be again 
Maintained. He was anxious that there should be no suspicion 
of the approved societies checking unfairly the certificates of 
the medical profession, but the socictics were entitled to ask 
why 58 per cent. of the persons whose cases had been referred 
to the regional medical officers were found capable of work. 
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Dr. Morris-JoNnEs also discussed the excess of claims for 
sickness benefit. He could not agree that 1930 was_ better 
in this respect than the peak year of 1929, if allowance was 
made for the influenza epidemic in 1928 and 1929, the most 
serious since 1919. There was a tendency to-day to try to get 
as much as possible for nothing, and insured persons were 
no more guilty than any other class. The next great factor 
was unemployment. After many years of panel practice he 
considered that the economic depression was affecting the 
physical and mental health of the insured population. There 
was no more difficult problem before the medical profession 
than sickness claims among insured persons, and members 
of the profession were -as alive to their responsibilities as were 
the approved societies. Supposing the question of debility 
That might mean anything from congenital laziness to 
serious ill-health, but no other term would fit a real case 
of debility, and a medical man was bound, by conscience and 
honour, to certify that a person suffering from it was unfit 
for work. Dr. Morris-Jones said he knew no superstition or 
habit of which it was more difficult to cure the population of 
this country than the tradition that a bottle of medicine was 
He knew that the increase in sickness 
claims had been heavier among women. Often, when a certi- 
ficate had been given certifying that a woman was not fit 
for the insured occupation in which she was engaged, that 
woman was doing as arduous work in her household. With 
regard to early notification to the regional medical officer, an 
inquisition would be intolerable’ if inspectors of approved 
societies were allowed to inspect certificates given by medical 
practitioners and to make inquiries, as it were, behind the 
backs of the medical men. He suggested that, instead of 
inspectors of approved societies analysing certificates, the 
Ministry should state that no insurance certificate should be 
accepted for such a thing as a cold or a chill, but that more 
definite phraseology should be used. He submitted that the 
medical men were doing their best in difficult circumstances. 

Mr. MELLER congratulated Mr. Greenwood on issuing to the 
approved societies and medical profession leaflets which dealt 
faithfully and frankly with the situation. In effect, the Minister 
had said, ‘‘ Let us see whether there is something inherently 
wrong with the system itself or with the health of the people.”’ 
He agreed with the memorandum in which Mr. Greenwood had 
disclaimed any intention of suggesting that insurance practi- 
tioners as a whole had been responsible for the general increase 
But there was loose certification among 
some members of the profession. Dr. Morris-Jones had spoken 
of ‘‘ debility ’’ on a certificate. That was a confession that 
at the moment the practitioner was unable to diagnose the 
disease. In a few days he ought to determine the real 
cause of incapacity or cease giving certificates under the 
heading of ‘‘ debility. Excellent service was given by the 
medical profession as a whole. If it were performed by all 
panel practitioners the House would not complain of an 
excess of claims. In 1922, in England and Wales, 113,000 
cases were referred for examination. That figure rose, till, 
in 1930, 531,000 cases were submitted. Of the cases sub- 
mitted in 1922, 40 per cent. were found to be still incapable 
of work. In 1930, out of 531,000 cases, only 34 per cent. 
were found to be incapable of work. This reflected upon 
the medical profession and upon the honesty of the people. 
If married women were to be accepted for insurance three 
courses were open—to increase the contributions, to reduce 
benefits, or to enact that when a woman married she must 
pass out of insurance, and that if she subsequently re-entered 
employment she must re-qualify for benefit. During re-qualifi- 
cation a limited sickness and maternity benefit would be 


arose, 


in sickness claims. 


” 


provided. 

Mr. Tuomas Lewts thought the medical profession would 
say that a good deal of the increase of sickness was due to 
the reduced stamina of the people. Unless there was ua 
marked change in economic conditions sickness experience 
would become worse. It was curious that a layman, a sick 
visitor, should be asked to decide when a case should be 
referred to the regional medical officer. He knew of patients 
so sent who had died the following week. Sick visitors had 
cast upon them a responsibility that was too grave. He 
believed the Ministry was not satisfied that the insurance 
medical service was what it should be. The responsibility for 
the malingering should be put on the societies. Ii the doctors 
were afraid to put people off the funds who ought to be 
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off, then they should be 
What 


salary £500 in excess 


freed. from the fear by a different 
had the doctors done for an average 
of what they were receiving from their 
ordinary practices before they took duties under the National 
Health Act? increased, lax certification 
increased, and payment to doctors increased. There would be 
less malingering if only the doctors had the courage to do 
their work properly. The Minister should consider tiat the 
time had come for a national medical service to include the 
dependants of insured persons. 

Mr. PatMER said the medical profession could, under the 
terms of certification, do exactly what others were prepared 
to pay them to do. 


Miss RATHBONE suggested 


form of service. 


Insurance Sickness 


that one of the for in- 
creased sickness claims by married women was that, in times 
of privation, as Mr. Rowntree’s study of poverty in York 
had shown, the married woman, in expending the family 
income, left herself to the last. 

Miss SusaAN LAWRENCE said she regarded with some liking 
the doctor who, as reported by Mr. Meller, wrote “ I.D IK.’ 
(I don’t know) on a It was very much the same 
as saying he required a second opinion. Nor did she see 
harm in the visitor asking for a second opinion. There 
nothing derogatory in that to the strictest medical etiquette. 
All that happened was that the regional medical officer was 
brought in. The last circular on the increase of sickness 
claims out from the Ministry on May 31st, and the 
Ministry was conferring with the societies. It was early to 
suggest further measures. The financial position of the Central 
Fund was cngaging the attention of the Minister, and whether 
it would be necessary to 


causes 


certificate. 
any 
was 


went 


make a levy was being anxiously 


discussed. The tull report of the third valuation was ex- 
pected in the autumn. So far as it had gone, the figures 


were rather better than were anticipated. 
Sic THomas INnskip said that, broadly speaking, the duration 


of sickness claims had not increased. The growth in the 
number of sickness claims was out of proportion to the 
deepening of the industrial depression. The Minister had 


called attention to the necessity of the doctors being a little 
more careful, but the called for something more 
definite and drastic. He did not agree with Mr. Rhvs Davies’s 

made how much 
money ck the grant of a certificate. A doctor 
should address his mind to the condition of the patient, and 
the granting a certificate. He 
could not agree with the suggestion that the medical service 
should be and he did not that any 
doctor sitting upon the Labour benches of the House would 


position 


suggestion that doctors should be to realize 


pended on 


not consider consequence of 


nationalized, believe 


agree with it. A great deal could be done if societies intro- 
duced a more comprehensive and organized system of sick 


visitation. The operations of the regional medical staff should 
be Its usefulness to-day diminished by 
tardiness. If the second medical opinion could be called in 
earlier the right diagnosis might prevent an improper claim on 
a society. Medical men were the kindest-hearted people in 
the world, and most members of the House, if they were 
medical would prefer to take the risk of passing people 


speeded up. was 


men, 
about whom they were not perfectly satisfied that they were 
ill. Instead of attempting to distribute blame to the doctors 
or others the House should try to improve the system. 

Sir Ernest GRAHAM-LITTLE said that medical service under 
national health tasurance should approximate to the conditions 
of private practice. The latest the 
opportunities of insured persons to change their doctors was 
the medical profession, and a unanimous resolution 
against it had been passed at the Representative 
Meeting. Under that regulation there really a period 
of four months before the doctor could be changed, and during 
that period the poor man had to pay the fees of the man he 
had chosen, which was unjust. The Minister had not suffi- 
ciently considered the psychological effect of a free choice 
of doctor. That free choice was one of the most important 
points in the relationship between patient and doctor, and 
would be the introduction of a State 
service. The main objection to it came from the approved 
Sir Ernest asked the Minister to listen to the other 
1e question. He Mr. Greenwood’s atten- 
to the difference in the treatment of private and insured 
limitation of panel prescriptions. The chief cause 
lis limitation was the agreement made in 1927 by which 


regulations concerning 
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the chemists on the panel had first call on the Drug F 
Phe arr ngement had been characterized by the 
Associ ion as dangerous, and he hoped 


“ und, 
British Medical 


M 1 a Greenwood 


would be prepared to revise it. He urged the Minister not to. 


be too severe on panel practitioners, who tried to give pe 
good a service to panel patients as to private patients, anq 
were penalized for doing so. The dissatisfaction felt by the 
public with the National Health Insurance Act was illustrated 
by the remarkable rise during the last twelve months jpn the 
attendances at voluntary hospitals. Many of his own patients 
were dissatisfied with their treatment under panel doctors, and 
at the hospital with which he was associated the patients 
included a large proportion of insured persons. This expe. 
rience was confirmed by figures from other hospitals, His 
own hospital dealt with 50,000 out-patients last year, and 
a similar number dealt with at Many of the 
reasons for dissatisfaction with the conditions imposed upon 
patients under the National Health Insurance Act could 
easily be removed. 

Dr. FREMANTLE said that many of the things which had 
been suggested during the evening were impracticable to-day, 
Proposals had to be limited to the capacity of the Treasury. 
The whole House was determined to maintain the efficiency 
of the health services within the limits of the public purse, 
Mrs. Manning had given a good illustration of how to ensure 
expansion with efficiency and economy. There was far too 
great a tendency to think that real expansion of health 
services must be in bricks and mortar. That was an echo of 
various reports which the House had received. It had beep 
suggested in regard to maternal mortality, and in the case 
of mental hospitals and mental deficiency, a matter on which 
he desired an explanation from the Minister. They had the 
same tendency in the development of local government hos: 
pitals, where vast expense was to be incurred in providing 
greater accommodation. 
slowly in these matters. 


was Guy’s. 


They might have to go much more 
Delay would not necessarily reduce 
efficiency. Buildings were uscless without the personal services 
to fill them, and personal services were useless unless indi: 
viduals had information and understanding to use what was 
provided for them. In this time of straitened finance the 
Minister would not necessarily reduce progress 1f he made the 
most which existed—voluntary, official, or 
otherwise—and tried to develop maternity services, nursing 
services, home visitation of the sick, after-care, “‘ pre-care,” 
and all the matters engaging the attention of associations 
concerned in promoting the health of the people. It would 
be useful if the community had a short armistice from build- 
ing, and efforts were devoted to expanding the personal 
Dr. Fremantle said he could give instances where 
material development was being pressed at a risk to existing 
What being done to the voluntary hos- 
pitals in the combined scheme under the Local Government 


use of services 


services. 


services. was use 


Act, 1929? They must put away all prejudice and_ use 
existing hospitals. He had heard of one big industrial town 
where there was an absolute rift) between municipal and 


voluntary hospitals. In London the voluntary hospitals were 


likely to be put on one side, and the municipal hospitals 


would suffer till they developed overlapping services. In the 
interests of the sick poor, and in view of the exhausted 
purse, he asked Mr. Greenwood to see that officialdom met 


with voluntaryism, so that it would be unnecessary for him 
to carry out his threat to die in the last ditch before he would 
economize. 
The Minister's Reply 

Mr. said Sir Thomas Inskip’s suggestions on 
health insurance had been put into operation. Sir Thomas 
wanted more attention paid to sick visitation. Half the com- 
plaints in that day’s debate were that there was too much. 
Similarly with Sir Thomas’s suggestion that there should be 
greater use of regional medical officers. Undoubtedly there 
were improper claims. ‘‘ Swinging the lead ’’ had not been 
invented in the last year or two. He would gladly sweep from 
benefit those who, by making improper claims, were robbing 
their fellows ; but in tightening administration they had to be 


Greenwood 


careful not to deny the just claims of sick persons. Improved 
administration and = greater co-operation between all _ the 
agencies concerned were having a substantial effect. In 1930 


the total expenditure of all approved societies on sickness and 
disablement benefit was £2,000,000 less than in 1929. Part 


of that was due to improved administration and 


saving 
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peration between panel doctors, regional medical officers, 
cooper 


approved societies. The improvement of last year nl 
.d during the first half of 1931, and the sickness claims for 
ter which had just finished were the lowest for any 
yarter during several years past. In the second quarter of 
4931 cash values amounted to £5,250,600 against png oe 
yst year and £5,750,000 the year before. Captain Caza sin 
had asked about nursing homes. 1 hese were administered by 
jocal authorities, and the Ministry's direct contact with them 
yas by the surveys made from time to time. As regards 
radium, practically all the funds-at disposal would soon have 
been expended on radium, and the substance allocated by the 
Commission. In reply to another question by ¢ aptain € azalet, 
Mr. Greenwood said the offer made to M. Spahlinger by all 
his predecessors in the last nine years still stood. They were 
yilling to co-operate with M. Spahlinger or to test any vaccine 
or serum he might produce. The difficulties vere not all on 
oe side. Replying to Sir E. Graham-Little’s remarks, Mr. 
Greenwood said the Ministry had not got rid of the free 
choice of doctor. They had limited the rapidity with which 
an insured person could run from one doctor to another. It 
might be true that the errangemcnt made in 1927 was not so 
,dvantageous as medical men thought it ought to be for the 
sured person. In connexion with institutional services, the 
Ministry had a scheme which did not satisfy everybody, but 
succeeded pretty well. Turning to maternal mortality, Mr. 
Greenwood said that, out of 396 local authorities, 216 had, 
on July 2ist, vepscd to his memorandum, which made definite 
suggestions for attacking the problem of maternal mortality. 
Of these, 128 had adopted proposals, and many were 
pinging them into operation. Thirty-one authorities were 
stablishing or extending ante-natal clinics, 16 arranging with 
private practitioners for routine ante-natal examination in 
stitable cases, 17 improving arrangements for the supply of 
midwives, 20 providing or extending hospital accommedation, 
and 37 arranging auxiliary services. He hoped members would 
persuade local authorities to develop this important service. 
Times were hard, but this kind of expenditure brought a sub- 
dantial reward. Dr. Fremantle had faced the House with 
aconfict between voluntary hospitals and municipal hospitals. 
Mr. Greenwood thought that, taking the country as a whole, 
that conflict was not so harsh and clear-cut, though in London 
the voluntary hospitals and their supporters were ranged on 
gne side and the public hospitals and their supporters on the 
other. Our existing hospital system, public and voluntary, 
was not more than enough to satisfy our needs. For a very 
lng time the two types would go side by side. Voluntary 
hospitals must realize that the big local authorities would 
desire to develop their own provision in hospitals, while work- 
ing in co-operation with the others. He hoped there would be 
sufficient good will*on both sides to make the maximum use 
of existing hospital accommodation. In conclusion, Mr. Green- 
wood said this year’s Estimates showed no economy in the 
social services, which had expanded. Local authorities, tram- 
melled by hard times, had steadfastly developed their essential 
services. He was satisfied that when the money for this year 
had been expended the public service of this country would 
be more healthy and vigorous. 

The House then agreed to the Health Estimates as reported. 


tinue 
the quar 


Mntrol of Opium.—Dr. DRUMMOND SHIELS, on July 28th, 
informed Mr. Wellock that the recommendations in the report 
of the Commission of Inquiry into the Control of Opium 
Consumption in the Far East had been considered by the 
Governments of the British Colonics and Dependencies con- 
cerned. It was thought advisable to defer changes in the 
existing system of control until the Commission’s recom- 
mendations hid been discussed at the international conference 
to be held at Bangkok in November. 

Road Accidexits in the Metropolis.—On July 28th Mr. CLyNes 
told Mr. Naylor that in the first six months of 1830 there 
were 648 fatal road accidents in the Metropolitan Police 
district. In the similar period of this year, since the abolition 
of the speed limit, the number was 624. 

Safety in Mines. —Mr. SHINWELL states that he has received 
from the Safety in Mines Research Board a {ull report on 
the recent series of pit trials of automatic gas detectors, and 


8 feviewing the position. 
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A Death after Vaccination.—Mr. GREENWoop told Mr. 
Freeman, on July 30th, that a medical officer of his Depart- 
ment had reported that the death of a child at Newport, 
Monmouthshire, after vaccination, appeared to have been due 
to septicaemia following septic infection of a vaccinated arm. 
Evidence of this infection appeared four days after vaccina- 
tion. There was no reason to consider that it had been intro- 
duced by the vaccine lymph employed. The lymph used was 
not obtained from the Government lymph establishment, but 
was supplied by a well-known maker. The vaccination was 
performed in the ordinary course of practice by a medical 
practitioner who was not a public vaccinator. 

““ Replanting Teeth.’’—Replying, on july 30th, to Mr. 
Buchanan,. Mr. GREENWoopD said he had not considered it 
desirable to take advantage of an offer to give his Department 
the patent rights of a process of extracting, disinfecting, and 


replanting teeth. The inventor’s proper course was to follow 


the customary practice of making full scientific publication of 
his methods and results, with a view to trial and criticism 
by his professional colleagues. 

Venereal Disease Centres.-—Replying to Dr. Fremantle, on 
July 30th, Mr. GrEENWoop said annual returns concerning 
work done on venereal diseases at the treatment centres were 
already furnished to his Department by the medical officers in 
charge of the centres. He would consider whether, in future, 
medical officers of health should be requested to deal specially 
with this subject in their annual reports. 

Telephones for Rural Nurses.—Replying, on July 30th, to 
Mr. Riley, Mr. GREENWoop said he had no funds at his dis- 
posal with which to give financial assistance in aid of the 
installation of telephones in the residences of qualified nurses 
and midwives in rural districts and villages, but the county 
councils had power to make the necessary arrangements so 
far as midwives were concerned. 

A ‘‘ Remedy ’’ for Tuberculosis.—On July 30th Mr. GREEN- 
woop said the testimonials concerning the ‘‘ umckaloabo ”’ 
treatment for tuberculosis, sent to him by Mr. Smithers, had 
been considered by his advisers, and he found no reason to 
reconsider his view that there was not sufficient ground for 
instituting a clinical investigation into the value of this 
alleged remedy for tuberculosis. 





Medico-Legal 





THE EYESIGHT TEST FOR MOTOR CAR DRIVERS 
In the Court of Appeal, on July 30th, before the Master of 
the Kolls, Lord Justice Lawrence, and Lord Justice Slesser, 
arguments were heard on an application to direct the local 
justices to hear and determine an appeal against the refusal 
of the Cumberland County Council to renew a motor driving 
licence. The licence had been refused to the applicant, Mr. 
Edwin James Hepworth of Maryport, because he had admitted 
his inability to answer in the affirmative the question asked: 
‘Are you able to read at a distance of twenty-five yards in 
good daylight with glasses (if worn) a motor car number 
plate containing six letters and figures?’’ 

It was stated on behalf of Mr. Hepworth that he had been 
driving for eight years without accident or complaint. On 
applying for the renewal of his licence he answered ‘‘ No ’’ to 
the question put, because the characters at that distance 
seemed blurred to him, but he declared that he could see 
persons or animals on the road 200 or 300 yards away, an¢ 
cars at a much greater distance, and that he had made long 
touring journeys in Scotland and England. The application 
for a licence was refused by the authority, and on the case 
being taken to the magistrates they held that they had no 
jurisdiction to hear an appeal when the refusal was based 
on a disability specified in the application form. 

Mr. Charles Doughty, K.C., who appeared for Mr. Hepworth, 
said that in the case of disabilities such as the loss of an 
arm or a leg the licensing authority might test the applicant’s 
ability to drive; when the applicant suffered from a_pre- 
scribed disease there might be a judicial inquiry, for which 
purpose the justices were the proper tribunal, and it might 
be found that, although suffering from the disease, the 
applicant was fit to drive a car. The eyesight test, however, 
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was one of the matters which did not entitle a driver to a 
practical test of his ability to drive when a licence had been 
refused on that particular ground, and if the contention of 
the other side was upheld he had no right of appeal as an 
aggrieved person. 


The Master of the Rolls gave judgement, in which the other 


Lords Justices concurred, to the effect that there was no right 


of appeal. 


Lord Hanworth said that this decision must be 


a matter of regret to the court, as probably it was also to the 


local justices. 


Mr. Hepworth was obviously an experienced 


and careful driver, and he had made a frank statement. 


**One cannot avoid regretting,’’ 


said his lordship, ‘‘ that this 


question should be put in the form in which it is put, because 
it would seem that a driver of great experience, who has 
shown great care and consideration for others, may be unable 
to answer a test made for the purpose of driving, but which 
may be ill-framed for the purpose of securing competence and 


fitness to drive.’’ 


In default of the fulfilment of the test the 


licensing authority had no alternative but to refuse a licence. 
It was stated in one section of the Road Traffic Act, 1930, 
that a person aggrieved by the refusal of the authority might 
appeal to a court of summary jurisdiction, which might make 
an order binding upon the authority ; but the court must 
hold that it was impossible to regard this appellant as a 
person aggrieved by the refusal, when the licensing authority 
had no alternative but to refuse. If the case was remitted 
to the justices, as the appellant asked, it would be their plain 
duty to say that they had no power to deal with it. Lord 
Hanworth added that it might well be a matter for those pre- 
scribing these test questions to consider whether the question 
regarding eyesight was framed so as to embrace cases where 
defective eyesight ought to be a ground for refusing a licence, 
and whether it did not, as it stood, cause experienced drivers 
to be excluded from driving when, if the question was in 
somewhat different terms, they would be able to satisfy all 
requirements as to capacity. 


T 
U 


Universities and Colleges 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
he following have been recognized as teachers of the 
niversity in the subjects indicated: 


Westminster Hospital. Medical Scheol: Dr. A. J. Shinnie 


(Hygiene). 


Lister Institute of Preventive Medicine : Dr. J. M. Gulland 


(Biochemistry) ; Dr. H. L. Schiitze (Bacteriology). 


Dr. S. L. Baker has resigned his appointment as Reader 


in Morbid Anatomy and Histology at the Middlesex Hospital 
Medical School as from August 3lIst, 1931, in view of his 
appointment to the Chair of Pathology in the University of 
Manchester. 


DS pam aee. & 


3raxton Hicks has resigned the post as Reader in 


Pathology at the Wesiminster Hospital Medical School, in 
view of his appointment as Pathologist in Charge of Group 
Laboratories under the London County Council. 


The following grants have been made out of the Thomas 


Smythe Hughes Medical Research Fund and the Beaverbrook 


Fund for 1931-32: To Dr. Richard A. 


3rews (Obstetric and 


Gynaecological Department, London Hospital), £30 for ex- 
penses in connexion with a review and follow-up of all cases 


of 


of 


hydatidiform mole and chorion-carcinoma in the records 
the London Hospital for the last twenty-five to thirty 


vears, for the purpose of establishing incidence of chorion- 
carcinoma, nature of subsequent pregnancies, renal lesions, 


immediate mortality, 


prognosis, etc.; to Dr. Evelyn E. 


Hlewer (Physiology Department, London School of Medicine 
for Women), £140 for the purchase of a large sliding micro- 
tome in connexion with the continuation of the investigations 
carried out with Professor Lucas Keene on the development 
und myelination of the basal ganglia systems in the human 


foetus: to Dro Cyn L. 


Oakley (University College Hospital 


Medical School), £30 for the purchase of animals needed in 
connexion with his research on the relationship between con- 
centration of the blood and bone-marrow activity ; to Miss 
Agnes Shore (Department of Physiology, King’s College), £20 


in 
in 


of 


re 
al 


PI 


connexion with research on the destruction of Listamine 
both an vivo and in vitro experiments. 

The Cancer Hospital (Free) has been continued as a school 
the University for three vears from October Ist, 1931. 

Sir Ernest Graham-Little, M.P., has been appointed the 


presentative of the University at the celebrations in con- 
‘xion with the 250th anniversary of the Royal College of 
cCroicrian ee ee | vents - 

ysicians, Edinburgh. 
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Applications for the University Readership. in Pathol 
tenable at the Westminster Hospital Medical School, must }y 
received by the Academic Registrar, University of Lon be 
by September 18th, 1931. The Reader will be director of 
John Burford Carlile Pathological Laboratories at the hospital 

Applications, on prescribed forms, for the Geoffrey 
Duveen travelling studentship in oto-rhino-laryngology fis. 
be sent to the Academic Registrar by December 3ist, 1931 
together with a statement of the nature of the research ¢ 
which the student proposes to engage, and a scheme of study 
submitted for the approval of the Geoffrey E. Duveen Studen, 
ship Board. The tenure of the studentship (value £450) s ‘ 
be in the first instance for one year, but may be extended for 
one or two years. 

The William Julius Mickle Fellowship, of the value of at 
least £200, is awarded annually to the man or woman who 
being resident in London and a graduate of the University 
has, in the opinion of the Senate, done most io ad vangs 
medical art or science within the preceding five years, and 
has therein shown conspicuous merit. Applications Must jy 
sent in to the Principal of the University by October Ist, 199) 
Further particulars can be obtained on application to the 
Academic Registrar. 

The following candidates -have been approved at the 
examination indicated: 

M.D.—Branch I (Medicine): 1. Bakhsh, P. Berry, A. Cohen 
Dorothy Collishaw, G. I. Davies, R. P,P. Davies, AL Gilpig 
M. L. Mistri, Mary E. Pease, G. C..Pether, D. Preiskel, J, 4 
Simmons, G. E. F. Sutton, C. E. W. Wheaton, FE. A. Woo. 
B. A. Young. Branch Il (Pathology): J. N. Cumings. Branch II] 
(Psvchological Medicine): FF. KK. FE. Schneider. Branch IV (Mid. 
wifery and Diseases of Women) : Harriet E. Acheson, D. A. Blount 
Bridget S. P. Gurney, Morfydd R. Jones, Joyce Morgan, Keren [ 
Parkes, T. V. Pearce. Branch WI (Tropical) Medicine):: RB, V, 
Powles, Gulbai P. Patel. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS OF LONDON 

A meeting of the Royal College of Physicians of Londog 
was held on July 30th, when the President, Lord Dawsoy 
of Penn, was in the chair. The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year:—Censors: James Collier, MD, 
W. Langdon Brown, M.D., C. R. Box, M.D., Sir Charltog 
Briscoe, Bt., M.D. Treasurer: Sidney P. Phillips, MD, 
Registrar: Raymond Crawfurd, M.D. Harveian Librarian: 
Arnold Chaplin, M.D. Assistant Registrar : RR: O. Moon, 
M.D. 

The following Fellows were elected members of the Advisory 
Committee to the President : Dr. H. Morley Fletcher, Dr, 
Robert Hutchison, Dr. A. M. H. Gray, Dr. H. L. Tidy, Dr, 
H. H. Dale, Dr. J. A. Kyle, and Dr. TF. Watts Eden: 


Appointments 

Dr. James Collier and Dr. W. Langdon’ Brown wer 
appointed to represent the College on the Mackenzie 
Mackinnon Trust Committee, and Sir Humphry Rolleston 
was re-elected representative on the executive committee of 
the Imperial Cancer Research Fund. ' 

The President, Lord Dawson of Penn, will represent: the 
College at the celebration of the 250th anniversary of the 
Roval College of Physicians of Edinburgh. 

The President announced that he had appointed Sir George 
Newman to be Harveian Orator, and Dr. Dugald Baird to 
give the Bradshaw Lecture, both in 1932. (The forthcoming 
Harveian Oration in October next will be delivered by Dr. 
Robert Hutchison.) 

In addition io the appointments to lectureships announced 
at the last meeting, Dr. Harriette Chick was appointed Oliver 
Sharpey Lecturer, and Dr. L. P. Jacks the Lloyd Roberts 
Lecturer, for 1932. 

Awards 

The Baly Medal, awarded every alternate year to the perso 
who shall be deemed to have most distinguished himself it 
the science of physiology during the two years immediately 
preceding the award, was awarded to Professor W. B. Cannot 
of Harvard University. 

The President also announced the award in Edinburgh @ 
the Murchison Scholarship jointly to W. M. Arnott. ani 
R. J. IWellar. 

: Membership 

The following candidates, having satisfied the Censors 
Board, were admitted Members: 

Wilbert Hurst Brown, M.B.Oxf., 
M.B.Lond., Edward Philip) Nagel Creagh, M.B. N.U.L., Hui 
Crichton-Miller, M.D.Ed., Ratansha  Dinsha Dalal, L.R.CP, 


Ernest Thomas Conybeatt 





Courtenay Nisbet Evans, M.B.Lond., Joseph Hayes Fairweathet 
M.D.Ed., Mohamed Gamil arid, M.B.Cairo, Theophil Johanne 
Friedrich Frank, M.D.Melb., Clifford Alchin Gill, L.R.C.P., Thoms 
Howard Gillison, M.B.Ed., John Howell Halliday, M.B.Sydnes, 
Henry Procter Hutchinson, M.BcCamb., Harold Gordon Mc Gregot 
M.B.Lond., Robert) Michacl Maher, M.D.Lond., John Onbridg 


Mercer, M.B.New Zealand, Herbert Leslie Milles, L.R-C.P., Wilf 
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Oakley, M.B.Camb., Rupert Samuel Bruce _Pearson, 
Evelyn Nora Popper, M.D.Lond., Mostyn Levi Powell, 
sangandrum Venkataswami Ram Mohan, M.B.Madras, 

las Riding, M.D.Liverp., William Carey Smallwood, M.B.Birm., 
Dour Swarup, M.B.Lucknow, Abd El Kader Talkhan, M.B.Cairo, 
ts brian Taylor, M.B.Birm., Geoffrey Fawsitt Taylor, L.R.C.P., 
Allret Tennent, M.D.Glasg., Hugh Ferguson Watson, M.D.Glasg., 
Teeries Edward Walton Wheaton, M.D.Lond., Bertram Alan Young, 


M.D.Lond. 


rge : 
B.Oxt., 
MB Melb. ( 


Licences and Diplomas 
Licences to practise physic were granted to 140 successful 
candidates, and Diplomas in ropical Medicine and Hygiene 
and in Ophthalmic Medicine and Surgery were conferred 
with the Royal College of Surgeons. (The lists of 

successful candidates were published in the report of the 
meeting of the Roval College of Surgeons printed in our 
ue of August 8th, p. 280.) e 
The following diplomas were also conferred jointly with 
the Royal College of Surgeons: 


jointly 
iss 


DirLoMA_ IN Pusric Hearres.—lT.. W. Cann, Trene E. Chandler, 
Anne A. Craig, J. Crawtord, M. B. Daver, T. W. Davies, D. -M. 
de Silva, D. Diamond, C. E. Dolman, M. J. Evans, 1 a I. Evans, 
Sarah P. M. Griffiths, C. Hill, Kathleen M. Horton, J. E. Howard, 
Amy L. Jagger, A. B. Kettle, Catherine B. MeArthur, Hilda Kx. 
McKernan, J. Portelly, J. FF. Southward 1. W. Sta!llybrass, 
R Stuart, R. J. Foleman, Olga KF. Tregelles, E. W. Vaughan, 
Nora W. Wamsley. 

Diptoma IN PsycuoLoaica Mepictne.—G. J. Bell, L. J. Bendit, 
4. Cannon, C. R. Cooke-Taylor, J. A. F. Denyssen, 5S. B. Hall, 
1. G. Hamilton, S. D. Isaacs, J. M. Loftus, Joyce McConnell, 
GW. Murray, C. J. Thomas, L. M. Webber. 

Dirtoma IN LakYNGOLOGY AND OtroLtoGy.—G. E. Archer, M. G. J. 
Booysen, E. E. L. Burnier, G. V. Joglekar, B. V. P. Reddy. 


CONJOINT BOARD IN IRELAND 
The following candidates have been approved at the examina- 
tion indicated : 
Fintt Proressionat.—T. J. Conlon, M. P. Crowe, P. A. Fox, 
_L. Hampson, Marv G. A. MeAllister, J. O’ Donnell, Y. Posner, 
J. V. Quinn, J. Rubinstein, G. A. Steen. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS IN IRELAND 
The following candidates have been approved at the cxamina- 
tions indicated : 
PrrmaRy Fettowsuip.—W. W. Bassett, J. S. Baxter, M. E. M. 
King, C. J. Shortall. 
Fina, FELLowsuip.—M. A. Parthasarathy, H. T. Fleming, D. S. 
Poole-Wilson. 


Medical News 


The Royal College of Physicians of London will be 
closed from August 17th till September 19th, both days 
inclusive. 





The Fellowship of Medicine has arranged two special 
courses for August—namely, a course in urology now 
in progress at All Saints’ Hospital until August 29th, 
and a course at the Queen’s Hospital for Children from 
August 17th to 29th. Lunch and tea are kindly provided 
by the hospital authorities. Fee, £2 2s. A comprehensive 
course will be given at the Brompton Hospital from Sep- 
tember 7th to 12th (fee £3 3s.) ; an afternoon course at the 


‘Infants Hospital from September 14th to 26th (fee £3 3s.) ; 


psychological medicine at the Bethlem Royal Hospital 
from September 8th to October 3rd ; ophthalmology at 
the Central London Ophthalmic Hospital from September 
15th to October 10th (fee £3 3s.). A revision course will 
be given at the Westminster Hospital from September 
Mth to 26th (fee £5 5s.), and a similar course at the 
Metropolitan Hospital from September 28th to October 10th 
(fee £3 3s.). Detailed copies of syllabus may be obtained 
from the Fellowship of Medicine, 1, Wimpole Street, W.1. 


The Royal Sanitary Institute announces that the autumn 
session of training courses for examinations for sanitary 
inspectors, meat and food inspectors, smoke inspectors, 
and in sanitary science, will commence on Monday, Sep- 
tember 28th. Syllabuses of the lectures and of the 
examinations, containing full particulars, are obtainable 
from the secretary of the Institute, 90, Buckingham 
Palace Road, S.W.1. 


Sir Herbert Samuel has accepted the presidency of the 





\ic Gregot, 
Onbridg 
, Wilfnd 





British Institute of Philosophy, in succession to the late 


Lord Balfour. 
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At the quarterly meeting of the council of the British 
College of Obstetricians and Gynaecologists, held in 
London on July 27th, with the president in the chair, 
Professor J. M. Munro Kerr (Glasgow) and Dr. J. S. 
Fairbairn (London) were re-elected vice-presidents for the 
current year. A “‘ casual ’’ vacancy on the council, occa- 
sioned by the elevation to the Fellowship of Professor 
E. Farquhar Murray, was filled by the election of Mr. 
J. St. George Wilson (Liverpool) for the rest of the 
current year. Dr. T. M. Healy (Dublin) and Dr. 
Margaret I: Balfour (India) were admitted to the Fellow- 
ship of the College in absentia. It was decided that the 
annual dinner of the College should be held at Grosvenor 
House, Park Lane, London, on October 23rd. The dinner 
will be preceded by a ceremony for the conferment of the 
honorary Fellowships on the Right. Hon. Lord Riddell, 
Professor Paul Bar (Paris), Professor Whitridge Williams 
(Baltimore, U.S.A.), and Professor Essen-Méller (Lund, 
Switzerland), all of whom have accepted the invitation 
of the council, and will be followed by the conferment 
of the ordinary Fellowships and Memberships on those 
qualified to receive them. 


The Minister of Health has addressed a circular (No. 
1207) to local authorities advising them that the period 
of operation of the Housing (Rural Workers) Act, 1926, 
has been extended for a further five years by the Amend- 
ment Act of 1931. The new Act extends for a similar 
period the operation of any existing scheme made by a 
local authority under the original Act. Appended to the 
circular is a copy of a report by Sir Arthur Lowry, chief 
general inspector of the Ministry, of the working of the 
Act of 1926 in the county of Devon and in the rural 
district of Atcham, Shropshire, from which it appears 
that its provisions for the assistance of owners of cottage 
property could be applied to a much greater extent than 
they are at present. Commenting on this report, the 
Minister draws attention to the necessity for co-operation 
between the county council (where that council is the 
local authority) and the district councils of the county ; 
to the economy of improving existing houses where possible 
compared to the erection of new ones ; and to the fact 
that the rents paid by occupants of improved houses 
have not materially increased. He also. reminds local 
authorities of the arrangements made by the Council for 
the Preservation of Rural England, acting in co-operation 
with the Royal Institute of British Architects, for the 
giving of expert advice, free of charge, on the execution 
of repairs and reconditioning under the Act. 


The annual report on the health of Gibraltar for 1929 
has recently appeared after considerable delay, due to the 
fact that the then medical officer of health, Lieut.-Colonel 
W. C. Smales, R.A.M.C., has taken up an appointment 
elsewhere. It contains an interesting survey of the various 
wavs in which public health is safeguarded in an un- 
common type of locality. A foreword by Professor 
Bostock Hill rightly calls attention to the excellence of 
the sanitation in Gibraltar, and the consequent absence 
of any serious infectious diseases. for some years. The 
report is well illustrated, and contains unusually detailed 
information. 


At the meeting of the Central Midwives Board for 
England and Wales on July 23rd a letter was considered 
from the Metropolitan Boroughs Standing Joint Corh- 
mittee, stating that midwives were not taking full 
advantage of the facilities offered for the ante-natal care 
of their patients, and that, though a proposal had been 
made that legislation on the subject should be introduced, 
the joint committee was not of opinion that this would 
be a practicable remedy, and that in any event Parliament 
would not be disposed to legislate specially for London 
in the matter. The joint committee asked the Board to 
use its strongest endeavour to encourage midwives to 
secure the prover and sufficient ante-natal examination, 
by medical men, of their patients. The Board, in its 
reply, indicated that endeavours to the ends suggested in 
the letter were being made, and that it would be glad of 
any suggestions which might be of assistance in the 
matter. Approval as lecturer was granted to Dr. James 
Campbell Gordon, Salisbury General Infirmary. 





Dr. R. Owen Morris (Aberdovey) writes: 


**P. M.’’ writes: 


I 


Dr. W. Epwarps writes: 
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Letters, Notes, and Answers 


All communications in regard to editorial business should. be addressed 
to The EDITOR, British Medical Journal, British Medical 
Association House, Tavistock Square, W.C.1. 

ORIGINAL ARTICLES and LETTERS forwarded for publication 
are understood to be offered to the British Medical Journal alone 
unless the contrary be stated. Correspondents who wish notice to 
be taken of their communications should authenticate them with 
their names, not necessarily for publication. 

Authors desiring REPRINTS of their articles published in the British 
Medical Journal must communicate with the Financial Secretary 
and Business Manager, British Medical Association House, Tavi- 
stock Square, W.C.1, on receipt of proofs. 

All communications with reference to ADVERTISEMENTS, as well 
as orders for copies of the Journal, should be addressed to the 
Financial Secretary and Business Manager. 

The TELEPHONE NUMBERS of the British Medical Association 
and the British Medical Journal are MUSEUM 9861, 9862, 9863, 
and 9864 (internal exchange, four lines). 

The TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES are: 

EDITOR OF THE BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL, Aitiology 
Westcent, London. 

FINANCIAL SECRETARY AND BUSINESS MANAGER 
(Advertisements, etc.), Articulate Westcent, London. 

MEDICAL SECRETARY, Medisecra Westcent, London. 

The address of the Irish Office of the British Medical Association is 
16, South Frederick Street, Dublin (telegrams: Bacillus, Dublin; tele- 
phone: 62550 Dublin), and of the Scottish Office, 7, Drumsheugh 
Gardens, Edinburgh (telegrams: Associate, Edinburgh ; telephone 
24261 Edinburgh). 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


Cottage Hospitals 

IT would be greatly 
obliged if any members who know of a modern cottage 
hospital of small size—male and female wards of about four 
beds each, and maternity ward for two beds, with operating 
theatre, labour ward, and accommodation for staff, etc.— 
will kindly send me name and place of such a_ hospital. 
Any additional information about cost, ete., would be much 
appreciated. 


Effect of Prolonged Injections of Insulin on 
Subcutaneous Tissue 

With reference to ‘‘D. M.’s’’ inquiry 
(August Ist, p. 230), I cannot give the first-hand informa- 
tion he asks for, but local subcutaneous fatty atrophy 
following insulin administration is commonly ascribed to 
repeated injection into one site. Avery (British Medical 
Journal, March 30th, 1929, p. 597) thinks it is a non- 
specific reaction, due to repeated small traumas to the 
panniculus adiposus, and not to the presence of a pancreatic 
lipase in the insulin. A. E. Fischer (Amer. Journ. Dis. of 
Child., 1929, xxxviii, 715) noted some cases in children 
where the atrophy was not apparently due to repeated 
injections in the same place. 


Tennis Blisters 

Ir. Kwao SaGoE (Glasgow) writes, in reply to ‘‘ T. W. S.’’ 
(July 25th, p. 173): I have found the following measures 
to be useful and effective. For prevention, change the 
tennis racket for one of a smaller size—that is, 1/2 ounce 
less than the present size ; use tennis shoes of very light 
weight, especially a pair of shoes with crepe rubber soles ; 
play often on the toes, and not on the feet. For treatment, 
use foot-and-hand bath, with some washing soda in warm 
water for fifteen or thirty minutes before going to bed, 
two or three times weekly ; do not allow the water to get 
cold—add more hot water now and again ; dry the feet and 
hands, and rub well with any bland or stimulating ointment 
for a few minutes. 


The Cigarette Habit 
S. P. G.”’ writes in reply to ‘‘ Bungalow ’’ on the question 
of a patient who smokes cigarettes to excess: Don’t keep 
a stock. Roll his own by hand, one at a time, as réquired, 


Prepatellar Bursitis 

In reply to “‘H. B. G.’’ (August 
8th, p. 281), [I have on several occasions aspirated the 
serous fluid from a prepatellar bursa and injected quinine 
and urethane, with excellent results. The procedure is not 
painful, and in no case has the swelling recurred. The 
fluid is aspirated with a serum needle on a 10 c.cm. syringe. 
The syringe is removed and a 2 c.cm. Record syringe 
attached to the needle and the solution injected. A tight 
bandage is then applied for twenty-four hours. The bursa 
does not appear to communicate with the knee-joint, 
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LETTERS, NOTES, ETC. 


A Sublingual Calculus 

Dr. F. G. Cawston (Durban) writes: An elderly gentlem, 
whose gums were in a_ badly neglected condition aul 
who had experienced increased salivation from ope 
the ducts in former years, complained to me that he ha 
noticed a hard mass under his tongue and had Successfully 
removed a portion with his finger. As the remainig 
portion could not be removed without a local anaesthetic 
I injected a solution of adrenaline and cocaine, and, after 
making a slight incision in the mucous membrane under the 
anterior portion of the tongue in the middle line, removed 
what remained from the sublingual duct. This CONCretiog 
measures 1.6 of an inch in length and the broadest Portion 
is 0.6 of an inch. Though it is not uncommon for Such 
bodies to form in a salivary duct, it is rare to extrac 
one of this size. Careful attention to the state of the gums 
has improved the general condition. The mass was removed 
with great ease and did not give rise to any bleeding, no, 
had its presence caused the patient much inconvenience, 


Piercing the Lobule 

Dr. M. N. Hamin (Mombasa) writes: Regarding methods of 
piercing the lobule, a question raised by ‘‘ Barbarian” jy 
the British Medical Journal dated May 9th, I relate the 
practice adopted by Indian goldsmiths. They pierce the 
lobule of the ear with a thick red-hot needle, and ‘they 
pass an equally thick (about 1/10 inch or so) and 1/4 inch 
long piece of a dried stick of a neem tree. They daily 
instil a drop or two of boiled sweet oil, and then rotate 
the stick within. This is repeated for about a week. Later 
on, any desired ear-ring may be worn or, if the hole js 
to be enlarged, bigger and thicker neem sticks may be 
passed and kept in. Perhaps the very bitter ‘principle 
contained in the neem tree might be acting as an antiseptic, 
In East Africa I have seen Kikuyu ladies walking about 
with wooden disks of 4 inches diameter in the-holes of their 
sar lobules. In India | have also seen monks similarly 
perforating bilaterally the prepuce of young would-be monks, 
and then pass a very thick copper ring in it, thus locking 
the penis. 


The late Inspector-General C. H. Woods 

‘A. M. W.”’ writes: I have read with interest the obituary 
notice in your issue of July 25th, but would venture to 
point out that the Royal Yacht Osborne, to which he was 
appointed in 1878, was not ‘* Queen Victoria’s favourite 
vessel’? as stated, but was used by King Edward, then 
Prince of Wales ; the Victoria and Albert, to which ship 
he was transferred in 1878, was Queen Victoria’s favourite 
yacht, and was used by her until her death in 1901, when 
she was broken up, her place being taken by the present 
Victoria and Albert, a screw ship, whereas the old V. and A, 
and the Osborne were paddle vessels. Perhaps the most 
important work done by this officer was carried out after 
his retirement in 1901, for he was employed at the Admiralty 
on special service, and worked out a comprehensive scheme 
for the mobilization of Naval Medical Services in the event 
of war. In this connexion he organized the Royal Naval 
Auxiliary Sick Berth Reserve, which, on the outbreak of 
hostilities in 1914, proved of the greatest value. He was 
much interested in the work of the St. John Ambulance 
Brigade, and during the great war was commandant of a 
V.A.D. hospital at Alverstoke. 


Corrigendum 

Dr. M. R. Sonr writes: In a memorandum on Caesarean 
twins, in the Journal of August Ist, 1 made a mistake in 
stating the date of the first operation (tonsillectomy) per 
formed on Mrs. X. It was in May, 1927, and not March, 
1928. 

We are asked to state that on and after September 21st the 
offices and warehouses of Messrs. Coates and Cooper, Ltd, 
will be situated at 94, Clerkenwell Road, E.C.1. 


Vacancies 

Notifications of offices vacant in universities, medical colleges, 
and of vacant resident and other appointments at hospitals, 
will be found at pages 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 46, and 47 
of our advertisement columns, and advertisements as {0 
partnerships, assistantships, and locumtenencies at page 
44 and 45. 
A short summary of vacant posts notified in the advertise 
ment columns appears in the Supplement at page’ 135. 
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Observations 


TREATMENT OF CHILDREN AT THE 
SEASIDE (EXCLUDING SURGICAL 
TUBERCULOSIS) * 


BY 


HABERLIN, M.D. 


WYK AUF FGHR 


CARL 


It is to me a special favour to be allowed to speak about 
thallassotherapy in the country where physicians, far in 
advance of other nations, not only recommended, but also 
first practised it to a great extent. It was Russel who, in 
1750, invented ‘‘ the sea,’’ and Lettsom in 1791 founded the 
frst sea hospital at Margate. In Germany, Lichtenberg 
(Gottingen) proposed with success in 1792 to introduce sea- 
pathing. Beneke (Marburg) made in 1850 the earliest 
gientific researches, basing himself partly on Margate, 
and established in 1881 the first of his sea hospitals in 
Germany. Beneke intended to have the first establish- 
ment at Norderney. On request of the Crown Princess 
(later Empress Frederic) he founded, in September, 1881, 
the very first hospital at Wyk, on the island of Fohr. 
The Crown Princess thought its climate singularly like 
that of the Isle of Wight when she stayed here on a visit 
with her children. 

Marine climates, in spite of many common qualities, 
are far from uniform and have great differences. In 
England these differences are well recognized, much more 
so than in France; Fox and others discussed them 
before the Royal Society of Medicine in 1928. As general 
characters, the bracing east, the sedative west, and a mix- 
ture in the south might express the main qualities in. 
England, though individual and seasonal differences are im- 
portant. The German Ocean coast resembles generally the 
English south-east coast ; my observations refer mostly to 
the German North Sea. It is important to recognize 
that the English climate is on the whole far more equable 
and less Continental than that of Germany. 


RESPIRATORY CATARRHS 

The greater number of sick children coming to the sea- 
side suffer from respiratory catarrhs, chronic or continu- 
ally relapsing, in the nose, throat, trachea, or bronchi. 
We have found in the island of Féhr that the treatment 
of these catarrhs is very satisfactory, as regards both im- 
mediate and permanent results. Moll (Vienna), with a 
large material, records 80 per cent. permanent cures at 
the sea as against 60 per cent. in mountain climates. Our 
statistics show 80 to 90 per cent. permanent cures at the 
seaside. Certainly it is on account of good results that 
crowds of such invalids have recourse everywhere to the 
seaside, coming often without medical advice, merely by 
reason of their knowledge of similar cases. To this cate- 
gory belong especially children who during the cold season 
fall from one cold into another; they are not only over- 
sensitive to colds but also over-susceptible to infections. 
They constantly miss school, have often to be kept in bed, 
and suffer a long time from high temperatures after acute 
illness. Their parents become perplexed and nervous, 
and finally complete a vicious circle by unsuitable pam- 
pering. In most cases the fever soon ceases by the sea, 
but the secretion decreases only after a while, until it 
gradually disappears. The susceptibility to colds becomes 
less, and even should a cold in the head be caught it does 





* Made in opening a discussion in the Section of Hydrology and 
Climatology at the Annual Meeting of the British Medical Associa- 
tion at Eastbourne, 1931. 
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not lead ‘a as a rule to a feverish bronchitis. It is somewhat 
longer, however, before the susceptibility to infections 
falls to a normal point. 

Special attention must be given to the throat. Most 
of our small patients from large towns suffer from more 
or less chronic pharyngitis ; no wonder, since the unwhole- 
some and polluted air continually passes over the mucous 
membrane of the nose and pharyngeal cavity, where the 
dust and bacteria are mainly deposited. These conditions 
are favourably influenced by sea air, though it often takes 
a very long time. Smaller adenoid growths usually de- 
crease so far as no longer to hinder the breathing ; Cere- 
sole and Jaubert found a spray with sea water very 
beneficial. Larger growths ought to be removed before 
beginning the cure. Chronic relapsing inflammations of 
the tonsils, for which other forms of treatment have proved 
ineffectual, have in many cases so much improved that 
acute attacks become -very infrequent (Engel, Fisch). 
Many. operations, especially - on children under 6 years, 
are thus avoided. : . 

To the affections of the ‘respiratory organs we may add 
asthma. Constitutional predisposition *and, above all, 
neuropathic factors here take a part. Practical experi- 
ence shows us very good results by the sea ; in most cases 
the little invalids have no attacks at the seaside : if, how- 
ever, their stay is too short, they often have relapses. A 
complete cure. requires from half to One and even two 
years, winter by the sea being.more important than 
summer. Summarising statistical data we find permanent 
cures in from 30 per cent. to 70 per cent. of these cases 
(Nicolas, Haberlin, Gmelin, Roeloffs). But such words 
must be used with caution, as even after a great number 
of years relapses are possible. . The favourable results ob- 
tained are due to.a variety of causes: (1) cessation of the 
harmful and excessive irritation of the mucosa (dust, germs, 
smells, and, in winter, the hot, dry air of houses) ;+ (2) 
cessation at the seaside of irritation of the skin, which 
may be just as harmful (clothing, staying indoors, over- 
heating) ; (3) restoration of full movement in the mechan- 
ism of breathing (after life in enclosed living rooms, at 
school and at home). An air more or less free from dust 
and germs and_ without breath-hindering smells is _in- 
haled instead, without overheating in winter and dryness 
of the air in rooms. In the abundance of open air, even 
the clothed: body is surrounded and stirred by the almost 
continuous sea breeze. ‘With lighter clothing air-baths 
bring new stimulation to the skin (cool temperatures, wind, 
radiation), and even in winter gymnastics and games give 
plenty of exercise. By such measures the most important 
function of the skin, the regulation of warmth, is exercised 
with .most satisfactory results. 





In examining the reaction to an application of ice to the 
skin of children newly arrived from large towns, we see a long 
latent stage and a faint appearance of reactive redness. After 
some weeks at the seaside the reaction is considerably quicker 
and stronger. Thus, in a series of.experiments with 70 chil- 
dren, in 67 per cent. the latent time was shortened and the 
reactive redness became stronger. If the rectal and skin tem- 
peratures of newcomers are examined after a cold bath the 
following types will be found: 1. The rectal temperature 
sinks considerably, rises slowly again, yet not to its former 
height (50 per cent. of the examined). 2. The rectal tempera- 
ture sinks only very little immediately after the bath, later 
a little more, rises slowly again, but not to its former height 
(20 per cent.). 3. The rectal temperature rises immediately 
after the cold bath, sinks again and reaches finally the last 
point (20 per cent.). The changes are very small (+0.3°) 
in 9 per cent. of the children. Of these four forms you must 





+ Leonard Hill: ‘In schools where curing the period of heating 
good ventilation through opening of windows was not carried out, 
the number of lessons missed on account of colds was on the < average 
six times larger than in schools which had a good ventilAtion. 
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consider number 1 as bad, number 3 as good. The 50 per 
cent. bad ones are diminished at the seaside to 28 per cent., 
the 20 per cent. good ones are increased to 32 per cent. (N.B. 
At the last examination the temperature of the air and water 
was considerably less.) In a second series of investigations 
surprisingly similar numbers were found, the good reactions 
becoming much more frequent, from 2t to 40 per cent. The 
measuring of the temperature of the skin shows, of course, a 
sinking after the cold bath (from 1-5° on the back to 8-9° at 
the feet). At the end of the stay at the seaside, skin tempera- 
tures on the whole, but especially in cool weather, were less, 
the lowering after the cold bath considerably more, rising 
promptly again, but never as before to a point at or above the 
initial temperature. It may be noted that mechanical irrita- 
tion of the skin by means of the capillar-reactometer (Nothaas) 
showed that the latent time for the appearance of red dermo- 
graphism became in 65 per cent. of cases shorter. 

Chest expansion increases from 2 to 3 cm., the fre- 
quency of breathing lessens, and the vital capacity 
increases from about 300 to 500 c.cm. (Hiiberlin). An 
increase of inspiration measurement was shown in more 
than 1,000 children; the expansion rising from 4.9 to 7.2 
cm., which signifies not only better ventilation, but better 
circulation in the lungs (Hézer and Spehi: ‘Plus le 
poumon contient de lair plus il contient de sang’’), and 
therefore better conditions of nourishment for the whole 
organ. The skin is no longer flabby and pale, but tense, 
its circulation being much more active. Intracutaneous 
injection of tuberculin shows that the reaction begins, 
rises and falls again more quickly. We may infer from 
this an increase of immunity. Dr. Perey Lewis has made 
the same observation; he says, ‘“‘at seaside schools the 
chief effect noticed is improved resistance to infectious 
diseases.’” The fact that the diffuse radio-shadows of the 
hilus gradually show a sharper outline (although only after 
six to twelve months) points to the same conclusion. 

Diseases of the organs of respiration are subject to 
locally harmful influences which are exogenous and also 
in no small degree to endogenous influences. There are 
certain constitutional changes which are favourable to 
catarrhs and exudations. Such pre-disposed children 
incline especially to bronchial and trachea! catarrhs, often 
relapsing and of long duration. Climatic influences are 
of importance to counteract the endogenous as well as the 
’ tendency 
plavs a part in the lymphatic pharyngeal ring (chronic 
relapsing tonsiilitis and adenoid growths), in relapsing 
rhinitis and pharyngitis. A marine climate is one of the 
best cures for this condition. 


’ 


exogenous factors of etiology. A “* lymphatic 


NUTRITION 

If we treated first the organs of respiration it was be- 
cause far the greater part of our patients come on account 
of these to the seaside. The fundamental and most 
characteristic effect of a sea cure is not its influence on 
particular parts, but on the whole body. The ‘‘ Um- 
stimmung ”’ (toning or tuning up of the whole body), a 
polyvalent allergization, an omnicellular strength increase, 
is not a method of treatment of sick organs through 
direct influence on the seat of the disease, but an altera- 
tion or modification of the whole body. The healthy 
tissues, enhanced in their capabilities, render to the 
diseased part the resources which threatened to fail. We 
often have little patients who do not thrive in their 
homes, but an evident reason for this standstill of de- 
velopment is not to be traced. They are simply at a 
stop in the development of weight, breadth, haemapoietic 
function, and strength; they remain without energy and 
appetite. In such cases we see almost without exception 
satisfactory and often astonishing results. King Brown 
remarks that in cities the cooling power of the body is 
very low; this keeps the ‘‘level of metabolism of the 
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inhabitants below that of country dwellers, and this in 
its turn means a general lowering of vitality.’’ It is no 
only the outer form which is favourably changed, but 
also the inner consistence. Especially the N-revention is 
improved (Léwy, Miiller, Schadow) ; and assimilation of 
phosphorus, sulphur, calcium is favourably influenceq 
(Robin and B. Binet ; F. Miller and E. Miller), 

Heat production amounted to 2,700 calories per diem 
on a North Sea island, while the same children in a large 
town only had 1,445 calories, and in a forest convalescent 
home near a large town only 1,500 calories (Haberlin anq 
F. Miller, 116 children), The consumption of oxygen jg 
also increased in a sea climate if the patient really stays 
by the sea—that is, on the beach, and not in his room or 
a restaurant. There are considerable differences in the 
amount of the increase. Delicate and weak children show 
a far higher increase than others. 

Observations were made on the beach with and without 
clothing, and unclothed at the sunbath, and in warm 
and cold sea baths. As to the increase of oxygen in the 
sunbath it is important that under the same circumstances 
in Hamburg increase was absent, surely in consequence of 
the fact that under the almost continual motion of the 
air on the beach all overheating and with it the appear- 
ance of the refiex chemical increase of warmth was 
avoided. This action of the air and sunbath has been 
well characterized by Fox in the words “‘ coincident ap- 
plication of heat and cold.’’ The thyroid gland appears 
to be exceedingly susceptible to climatic conditions (Cf. 
highland and lowland thyroid glands). The greater con- 
tent of iodine in the air and in foods from flooded districts 
of the sea coasts has doubtless an influence on this organ. 
Hallowes (Torquay) reports ‘“‘children with deficient 
thyroid glands are much benefited.’’ I have the same 
experience as other German physicians. But the iodine 
alone cannot be the only cause. Bergfeld found a de- 
ficiency of ultra-violet rays responsible for the origin of 
goitre, and the content of calcium in drinking water is 
of importance (Gigou), We may in general concede that 
the endocrine glands participate in influencing the body 
at the seaside ; the time of the menses, for instance, is 
often delayed. Under various external influences (light, 
thermal, and mechanical stimulus) histamine-like products 
appear to be formed in the skin which may be very active 
(Harris, Lewis, Ellinger). Intra-organic oxidation may 
also be influenced by radiation, baths and injections of 
protein (Gerharts, E, Meyer and Reinhold, Freund and 
Gottlieb), . 

Metabolic changes have been observed particularly 
during rest, for instance at the sunbath. It is well under- 
stood that an increase of metabolic change which takes 
place without work is of special importance. There is no 
greater combustion in the muscles, since neither motion 
takes place ner is muscular tonus increased. We first 
think of an increase of combustion in the liver. Such an 
increase without simultaneous increase of work might 
lead to regeneration of cells, and that would signify modi- 
fication and rejuvenation of the body (Kestner,. Under 
these baths the muscular strength increases—the maximai 
power as well as the whole working power, as measured 
by Collin’s dynamometer and Weiler’s Arbeits Schreiber 
(Cazin, Haberlin, Berliner), It is a characteristic feature 
that this also takes place with patients who are kept in 
bed (training in repose, as the French have it). 


GASTRO-INTESTINAL SYSTEM 
Very often we have children whose appetite is exceed- 
ingly small and whose digestion is very slow. The want 
of appetite disappears promptly in 95 per cent. of the 
cases. If the patients are not with their parents or nurses, 
but are taken to a well-managed children’s nursing home, 
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it i all the better. However salutary the psychical in- 
fluence may be, one cannot ascribe the whole effect to this. 
We saw above that the calories rose from 1,450 at home 
to 2,700 at the sea. Also the increased movement of the 
children cannot be the only cause, from the investigation 
already quoted on children in a convalescent home near a 
town. The sea climate, therefore, seems to play a special 
part. We might probably find the reason in the higher 
demand which the wind makes upon heat production. The 
continual stimulation and refreshing of the skin involves 
an increase of metabolism; a great deal of combustible 
matter is used, and the increased combustion prevents the 
heat regulation from failing. Surely the inverse balance 
petween the distribution of blood in the splanchnic and in 
the peripheral areas (skin) plays a part (Dastre-Morat ; 
E. F. Miller). By this mechanism the circulation of the 
jntestinal organs is raised, and also their activity of secre- 
tion. Chronic constipation disappears generally after the 
first day, notwithstanding that in many cases it is severe, 
and may be atonic or spastic. We generally remark that 
the circumference of the abdomen gets smaller, from in- 
creased tonus of the intestines and abdominal muscles, and 
rectal prolapse disappears. Organic diseases of the diges- 
tive organs are not here considered ; we have good results 
with functional, motor, secretory, and resorptive insuffi- 
ciency. Nervous dyspepsia is mostly cured. 

Children with neuropathic pains in the abdomen often 
come to us; these little vagotonic patients usually are 
cured; the removal from unsuitable surroundings has to 





be taken into account. In exudative cases we often 
meet with mucous colitis, which is favourably  in- 
fluenced. The connexion of the thyroid gland with the 


bowel has also to be considered. 


CARDIO-VASCULAR SYSTEM 

Cases of uncompensated morbus cordis are always refused; 
with compensated cases we see (but only in summer) some 
benefit. The proper domain of the sea climate is func- 
tional disease of nervous and overworked persons. In these 
we always see excellent improvement or permanent cure, 
as in the invigoration of the heart of convalescents. The 
cardiac muscle becomes stronger without tiring work. But 
the influence of the sea climate upon the peripheral circula- 
tion is more important. For this special indication the sea 
climate seems to me to stand first among all physical 
remedies. The changes effected in the skin have been 
already noted. The play of the vasomotors becomes more 
active, the peripheral circulation increased. It may be 
added here that the blood pressure falls after air baths for 
some time and rises after cold baths for a short time, with 
slower pulse. After a cure of six weeks the acceleration 
of the pulse remains the same immediately after exertion, 
but goes back sooner to normal. With hearts in any way 
affected, the acceleration after exercise becomes greater and 
the return to normal slower. The number of erythrocytes 
and also the percentage of haemoglobin rise considerably at 
the seaside. Some good observers report a favourable in- 
fluence on pernicicus anaemia, as also on leukaemia. 


RHEU MATISM 
Between rheumatism and the catarrhs there are some 
analogies ; and formerly articular rheumatism was known 
as catarrhus articulorum. Endogenous and exogenous con- 
ditions co-operate. A type of constitution, sometimes 
described as asthenic, hypoplastic and exudative, seems to 
predispose to rheumatism. Infections proceed mostly from 
the throat and tonsils. Cold and chilling clearly play a 


very great part, either by mobilizing latent infections or 
Rheumatism shows a 
The pathological im- 


preparing the ground for new ones. 
seasonal curve similar to catarrhs. 
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portance of insufficient circulation of the skin described by 
Fox and others should be especially considered. It is cer- 
tain that such a deficiency can be essentially improved 
under the influence of a sea climate. We have already seen . 
that diseases. of the throat and tonsils are favourably in- 
fluenced, and the increase of immunity conditioned, by 
climatic causes. If Garrod considers chronic articular 
rheumatism as an insufficient reaction to infection, we 
might state that stronger reactions to different irritations 
are regularly observed after treatment at the sea. The 
view that in all cases of rheumatism heat alone is beneficial 
can no longer be held. The best prophylaxis is a harden- 
ing treatment, and our experience in rheumatism is con- 
firmatory, though not so distinctly as with catarrhs. 


NERVOuS DISORDERS 

It is very rare for a child to be sent to us merely on 
account of nervousness, but the number of those in whom 
nervous symptoms accompany constitutional weakness or 
definite physical disorders is legion. The children are 
restless, fidgety, easily frightened, changing in mood and 
appearance, quarrelsome, with uncontrolled affections ; 
they have headaches and twitchings, wet their beds, lack 
concentration, and are easily tired—in short, the usual 
symptoms of neurasthenia of grown-up people. We are 
exceedingly satisfied with the results of treatment of these 
conditions. Where unfavourable results were observed it 
was generally after treatment not carried out carefully 
enough. A child with irritable nervous weakness can be 
over-excited by the abundance of new impressions at the 
seaside. Above all, the wind and the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the sea, with its manifold stimuli (however 
pleasant) for the eye and ear may act unfavourably. Re- 
peatedly we observe that such children get out of hand, 
or, as the mothers say, become very naughty. Removal from 
the actual beach, with more rest and lying down, almost 
always put things right at once. It is obvious that great 
individual differences are present which cannot be fore- 
seen even in the most careful examination. Children with 
whom the sea does not agree are exceedingly rare. 
Psychological investigations have shown that, in general, 
motor excitability rises and mental attention slackens. 
Work at arithmetic is much quicker ; work of precision 
better. The effect of residence in a stronger wind was 
shown to be great diminution of attention and increase of 
irritability. 

With all the above-named troubles we find, as a rule, an 
extraordinary improvement; night terror disappears, the 
facial phenomenon diminishes (Falk). Naturally it is not 
possible to make a hereditary nervous constitution per- 
fectly healthy, but a reduction in the degree of irritability 
is usually obtained, the work at school improves in quality, 
and over a long time. I wish to state expressly that we 
are far from ascribing these effects to the climate alone. 
The educational element and the removal from the usual 
surroundings are important. But, weighing our words 
most carefully, we are convinced that cures at the seaside 
cannot be replaced by anything else of equal worth. 


CHILDREN FROM THE TROPICS 

As to the applicability of the sea climate to children 
from the Tropics I have naturally a very small practical 
experience. The few cases coming to us show mostly a 
general state of weakness with special localization in the 
digestive and respiratory organs. They represent pretty 
much the state of convalescents after more or less exhaust- 
ing illness. I was not able to note any difference from the 
favourable results which follow in similar cases from 
Europe. To hear something about this from the treasure 
of English experiences will surely enrich my knowledge of 
sea climate 
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TECHNIQUE OF TREATMENT 

As regards the technique of the treatment, it may be 
stated that since the sea climate imposes a certain strain 
upon the body, it must be carefully applied. The indi- 
vidual reaction cannot be known beforehand. With 
delicate persons it is well to prescribe at first lying down; 
with nervous children the stay on the beach itself must 
be limited. With many other forms of sickness, on the 
contrary, a benefit is only to be obtained through remain- 
ing close to the sea, especially with susceptible respiratory 
organs and retarded development. Care of the skin forms 
an essential part of our whole treatment. The often 
astonishingly relaxed skin is rendered tonic and active by 
dry rubbing, simple washing with coid sea water, air and 
sun baths, warm sea baths followed by cold shower baths, 
or by cold sea baths. Here is the place to state expressly 
that the sea climate is not to be played with. We sce 
each year the most incredible follies and extravagances in 
the treatment of children at the seaside, amounting almost 
to brutalities of parents towards their children. Such are 
the prolonged and repeated sea and sun baths, endless 
wading in the water or unlimited stay on the beach and in 
the wind. In all our remedial measures very brief, often 
repeated, stimulations are the most effective, while prolonged 
cold baths, for instance, have the contrary effect and defeat 
the hardening process, which is our objective. With school 
work also one must be careful at the seaside. It is not sur- 
prising to me that an English cbserver, Dr. Marvel, said 
““he doubted whether sea baths did not produce more 
harm than good.’’ Russel cautioned, too, against dangerous 
exaggerations: 


, 


Marina aqua magna vi pollet; sed imperiti facile ipsa 
perperam uti possunt. 

Even Homer knew this action of the sea to be very 
exacting: 
éuv pev eywye Te nut KaxtwTepoy GAAO Oadxsons bvdpa ye TvyxXEevx 

Gymnastics are an important part of our cures. As in 
the colder season air baths are only possible with quicker 
motion, games are indispensable. 

One has to be very careful about the diet of dclicate 
children at the seaside. Suitable food powerfully assists 
in the process of healing, and in children prone to exuda- 
tions dietetic measures are indispensable. In winter we use 
a quartz lamp, vitamin preparations, and sometimes arsenic 
and iodine, and often local treatment for adenoids. At 
marine hospitals with large numbers of children infections 
may play a large part, which has led a German paedia- 
trician to use the same words as did Dr. Marvel on 
account of the danger of overdosing. Quarantine of all 
newcomers should be considered, and perhaps active im- 
munization—for instance, against diphtheria. Both these 
measures are practised in France. 

It is obvious that a short period of treatment will not 
suffice for chronic or constitutional diseases such as those 
which are mostly sent to us. We have to aliow four weeks 
for acclimatization, which represents a certain allergical 
stage. Then only the benefit of our climate begins to 
deveiop fully. In general a period of less than three 
months’ duration would not have the desired and lasting 
result. In more serious cases of catarrhs, asthma, debility, 
imperfect development, from half to one year, or even 
more, is necessary. To interrupt this period by a change 
of climate is generally inadvisable so long at least as we 
sce a child deriving benefit. There are naturally some 
patients with whom one has an impression from the begin- 
These will be 
sent as soon as possible to another climatic resort. It 
should be especially noted that for most respiratory 
catarrhs, and for asthma, treatment is more important in 


ning that the sea climate does not agree. 
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winter than in summer, and should correspond with the 
winter climax of these affections.* 

The increase of weight in the children at Wyk auf Fohr 
is at its maximum in autumn. We have also noticed that 
the more serious retardation of development, which in 
summer shows little progress, is all at once improved in the 
autumn. 

On the whole the sea represents such a powerful source of 
invigoration obtainable for a great part of mankind that we 
can fully agree with the saying of Russel almost 2c0 years 
ago: 
rem de qua agimus nec levem esse, sed dignam principis vir 
tutelae utpote quae ad universam populi valetudinam Conser. 
vandam spectat. 





PRURITUS ANIT 
BY 
W. P. MACARTHUR, M_D., F.R.C.P.1. 


BREVET-COLONEL, R.A.M.C.; CONSULTING PHYSICIAN TO THE BRITISH ARMY 


I have been asked to discuss the variety of pruritus anj of 
adults caused by Enterobius vermicularis, a nematode 
now removed from the genus Oxyuris for the reason that 
its characters do not conform to those of the genotype, 
Oxyuris equi. To some this contribution will scem un. 
called for, but so long as one can encounter persons who 
lor years have endured the nightly torments of enterobiasis 
without the true cause of the pruritus being discovered, 
or its nature even suspected, an apology for dealing with 
so commonplace a subject is unnecessary. 

The ingested ova of Enterobius hatch in the duodenum, 
The larvae at first inhabit the small intestine, and later. 
migrate to the caecum, where the majority of the worms” 
exist. The appendix is a favoured habitat. About two 
wecks are required to complete the cycle from ovum to 
ovum. In 5 instances of infection in which I obtained 
strong evidence indicating the source, the symptoms in 4 
commenced on the 15th day, and in 1, on the 14th, 
after the apparent exposure. The gravid females make 
heir way to the rectum and anus to oviposit, and if not 


epelled by the cold they may be seen thus engaged just’ 


inside the anal canal. It is their wriggling movements 
which cause the irritation loosely called pruritus; it is 
not an itching, however, but a very quick, light, tickling 


sensation, most intolerable to the victim. Worms may be’ 
found outside the intestinal canal in the neighbourhood of’ 
the anus, on clothing, etc., but I do not know if. this: 


complete emergence is voluntary, or if the parasites have 
been displaced in scratching. They have considerable 
powers of resistance to expulsion by natural means, for an 
ordinary evacuation may leave an active pruritus quite 
unaffected. Possibly they escape this danger by retiring 
into the rectum, as they can be observed to do when 
exposed to cold. 

As there is no multiplication of parasites within the body 
the number infecting the host is determined by the number 
of ova swallowed. Auto-infection by the mouth is the rule, 
and appears to be specially provided for by nature. An 
infestation which persists for more than about six weeks 
is almost certainly kept up in this way. Although the 
host reinfects himself with the utmost readiness, it is 
curious that members of his family in daily contact with 
him for years usually escape contamination. 


* A seasonal physiological periedicity of certain respiratcry fune- 
tions is known. The alveolar CO, tension is in winter 42.5, in 
summer 36 (Lindhard, Straub); the frequency of breathing is also 
ligher in winter and the depth of breathing less. That these results 
could not be obtained in Fngland (Haldane, Priestley and others) 
seems due to the island character of the British climate, which cannot 
show the same meteorological contrasts as the climate of continents. 


+ Read in opening a discussion in the Section of Dermatology at’ 


the Annual Meeting of the British Medical Association, Eastbourne, 
1931- 
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Enterobius sets up a Catarrh of the intestine, and the 
accompanying increased secretion of mucus may be very 
obvious. The mucous membrane ef the lower part of the 
rectum iS congested and usually shows small haemorrhagic 
spots, condition which probably extends throughout the 
intestine, as similar changes have been repeatedly found in 
the appendix. Some degree of eosinophilia is the rule, and 
this suggests that the general and nervous symptoms may 
not entirely be due to sleeplessness and mental distress. 

SYMPTOMS 

Pruritus, so called, is the most constant symptom. It 
may commence very suddenly, and the subject of an 
infestation of long standing may remember the exact 
moment when it was first felt. If only a very few parasites 
are concerned their individual movements may be dis- 
tinguished one from the other, but with large numbers the 
gnsation is continuous. Even one worm may make itself 
ft. In two of my cases there was a distinct recurrence 
of pruritus after treatment had been completed ; in each 
the capture of a single Enterobius. gave immediate relief 
without other treatment. 

The pruritus is mainly nocturnal, commencing shortly 
after the patient goes to bed, and quickly reaching its 
maximum intensity. Especially in cold weather the 
patient may get to sleep, only to be wakened later. A 
hot-water bottle in winter hastens the onset. In severe 
infestations he may be driven almost demented by the 
irritation, losing all control of himself, and tearing at the 
aflected part until he draws blood. Some discover for 
themselves that vigorous movements of a finger inserted 
into the anal canal may give relief, due, as we know, to 
destruction of some of the worms. The itching ceases 
sometime before morning, and is never felt, say, about 5 
or 6 o'clock, nor before rising. I should consider an 
absence of this morning remission strong evidence against 
enterobiasis. Some itching may be felt more or less inter- 
mittently during the forenoon and afternoon, especially 
after exercise. In the evening, irritation is more likely to 
be troublesome, and is intensified by a warm atmosphere, 
and by the proximity of a fire; the patient often notices 
a sudden relief when he commences to undress in a cold 
rom. But the daily irritation, if present, is always slight 
in comparison with that felt at night. One of my patients 
used to speak of going to bed as ‘‘ descending into hell.” 


mental irritability and despondency, which are aggravated 
by the fact that the sufferer often conceals his infirmity 
through some feeling of delicacy, and so his family do 
not make allowance for what they regard as mere bad 
temper. In the end he reaches a pitiable state of depres- 
sion, and may become tearful when describing the miseries 
he endures. 

Various reflex phenomena may develop, such as gastric 
hyperacidity, indigestion—probably due in part to intes- 
tinal catarrh—and frequency of micturition. The signifi- 
cance of these symptoms may not be appreciated. One 
patient complained to me of frequency of micturition of a 
few weeks duration. Various examinations and tests were 
carried out before it was discovered that he had suffered 
from nocturnal pruritus—which proved to be due to thread- 
worms—for over a Another case is. still more 
instructive. 

The gentleman in question had been afflicted with pruritus 
for over ten years. Symptoms of gastric hyperacidity and 
indigestion had persisted more or less throughout this period. 
These were first attributed to duodenal ulcer and an appro- 
priate course of treatment was prescribed, but without lasting 
relief. Next chronic appendicitis was diagnosed and the sup- 
posed offender removed, but with a similar absence of benefit. 
Presumably the appendix contained no threadworms. Later, 
owing to the quantity of mucus passed, dysentery was sug- 


year. 





The discomfort and Joss of sleep thus caused lead to - 





gested, and emetine administered, followed by a course of 
stovarsol, but the symptoms were unaffected. Throughout 
this period many forms of local treatment, including x rays, 
had been given for the pruritus, which persisted notwith- 
standing. Ten years after the onset, enterobiasis was suggested 
for the first time, a diagnostic rectal wash-out showed the 
presence of many threadworms, and a course of salt and water 
injections ended the irritation and the whole train of secondary 
troubles. . 

The excessive production of intestinal mucus, already 
mentioned, may result in the involuntary passage of the 
secretion, especially when the patient takes exercise or 
drives a car. It may be troublesome enough to necessitate 
the wearing of a pad of cotton-wool. 

Enterobiasis occasionally causes attacks of appendicular 
colic leading to removal of the appendix, which when 
examined is found to contain worms. This experience has 
suggested appendicectomy as a curative measure in per- 
sistent infestations, a wholly unjustifiable procedure, for 
persons who have previously undergone this operation for 
any reason are just as liable to infestation as others, and 
are no easier to cure. The activities of the parasites 
within the appendix, and the resulting damage to the 
mucous membrane, may lead to the development of 
acute appendicitis. 

Owing to laceration and abrasions of the anal region, 
an eczematous condition may be set up, which quickly 
disappears when the parasites are removed. On the other 
hand, there may be surprisingly little local injury after 
years of nightly scratching. 

The old nursery symptom of nasal itching may be in 
evidence. Possibly this is a provision of nature for insur- 
ing that the infected hands are brought into the neigh- 
bourhood of the mouth. The wife of one patient who 
eventually proved to have enterobiasis told the medical 
attendant, months before the condition was diagnosed, 
that she thought her husband must be suffering from 
‘worms ’’ because he was “‘ always scratching his nose’’ ! 


DIAGNOSIS 

In every case of nocturnal pruritus ani, enterobiasis 
should be considered as a possible cause, and the suspicion 
either confirmed or negatived by further examination. 
The most thorough diagnostic measure is a rectal wash-out 
which must be administered when pruritus is active. If 
a satisfactory search cannot be carried out because of the 
presence of faecal matter, the rectum should be cleared 
by an ordinary soap and water enema given in the even- 
ing, before pruritus commences. -The patient then goes to 
bed, and a wash-out with normal saline is given later 
when pruritus becomes troublesome. Three or four ounces 
of saline is all that is required, and after a few minutes 
this is returned into a suitable receptacle, and examined 
for worms. This examination must be made carefully, 
and if living worms are not seen, suspicious-looking 
objects should be removed and examined under the low 
power of a microscope, or with a hand lens. It is surpris- 
ing how easily shreds of mucus, vegetable matter, etc., 
may be mistaken for Enterobius if not removed and 
examined, , 

Microscopical examination of the faeces for ova is of 
little help. Occasionally ova may be found, but their 
absence signifies nothing. A positive result is much more 
likely if scrapings from the neighbourhood of the anus, or 
some rectal mucus, are examined. 

A very useful preliminary test is for the patient to 
give himself a wash-out with strong salt and water (sce 
under Treatment) when the pruritus is-at its height.- If 
this ceases instantly, and does not return until the fol- 
lowing night, the diagnosis of enterobiasis is practically 
certain. 
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It is surprising how seldom, in adulis, worms are seen in 
the faeces. One patient of mine, a medical man, looked 
at every motion passed during a period of several weeks. 
Although nocturnal pruritus was constantly present, only 
a single worm was seen, and this in a motion resulting 
from a sharp purge given as part of his treatment. 


TREATMENT 

Prolonged infestation always results from auto-infection 
by the mouth, and unti! this source of supply has been cut 
off no treatment can be cifective. The ova are deposited 
in enormous numbers in and around the anal region. They 
may reach the mouth either directly by the hands or they 
may be smeared over the body and clothing, and the 
hands reinfected later from these sources. Crushing of 
worms either in scratching or otherwise liberates eggs in 
large numbers. I have recovered several dozen eggs from 
a single finger-nail, and Professor D. B. Blacklock tells me 
that he has found ova in washings made from garments as 
low down as the knee. From this it is obvious that the 
washing of the hands before food and after defaecation, as 
often directed, is totally inadequate. The hands must be 
washed thoroughly every time that the surface of the 
body, or an undergarment, is touched, for there is no cer- 
tainty that eggs have not been picked up. For example, 
on waking, the hands must be washed before the morning 
cigarette and cup of tea. Suppose the patient next rises 
and removes a vest, then another washing is necessary 
before he shaves, or cleans his teeth. In dressing, further 
contamination is likely, therefore the hands must be 
washed again before breakfast, and so on throughout the 
day. Laxness in this respect will be followed by vexatious 
reinfections. Even with scrupulous care, occasional dis- 
appointments will be experienced. Nature is unceasing 
in the attempt to complete the life-cycle of the parasites, 
and if auto-infection is prevented the infestation will die 
out of itself. 

Treatment proper falls under two heads: first, the re 
moval by lavage of the adult female worms which have 
migrated to the rectum, and second, attempts to destroy 
the developing stages in the caecum, appendix, and neigh- 
bouring parts of the intestine. For the first-mentioned 
purpose nothing is superior to salt and water in a strength 
of 2 tablespoonfuls to the pint. If this should cause grip- 
ing, reduce the salt by half, and increase later if possible. 
Four ounces of the solution is sufficient for an injection, 
which can be given most readily by means of an infant's 
2-0z. enema bulb, the patient remaining recumbent, with 
the hips raised, during the operation. Probably he will 
be unable to retain the solution for mere than one or two 
minutes, and when it is ejected the itching is found to 
have ceased completely, and is not felt again during the 
night. It is essential that the patient should administer 
this treatment for himself, because it is useless if given at 
any time that pruritus is not felt. A preliminary simple 
enema, more elaborate apparatus, and larger quantities of 
fluid, are unnecessary complications. When a_ sufferer 
who has been wakened nightly for months or years finds 
that a simple procedure completed within a very few 
minutes will protect him from tht tortures of pruritus, at 
once his whole outlook on life is altered. 

The second part of treatment is the administration of 
anthelminthic drugs in the hope of destroying the parasites 
before they migrate to the lower portions of the large 
intestine. It is difficult to assess their respective values, 
for most of the preparations recommended are either given 
with some laxative or themselves act as purgatives, and 
a sharp action of bowels due to any cause may give a tem- 


porary relief from pruritus; for this reason sufferers from 
undiagnosed enterobiasis sometimes attribute their troubles 
to constipation. I do not know of any drug so efficacious 
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as to do away with the necessity for rectal irrigations 
Indeed, it is difficult to see how anthelminthics can reach 
worms lurking in the appendix and caecal pouches, anq 
so long as even two or three are left they may suffice to 
drive the host into a state of frenzy. On the whole, my 
experience has been that when a patient finds that a rectal 
injection gives instant relief from his sufferings, he prefers 
not to be inconvenienced by purgative drugs, even though 
his course of treatment might be shortened thereby, 0} 
the preparations usually recommended, I have “found 
2 grains of santonin coinbined with } a: grain of calome 
distinctly helpful. Stovarscl had no appreciable effect, 
Carbon tetrachloride is reported to be very cficacious, byt 
its employinent is hardly justifiable in simple enterobiasis 
which can be cured with certainty in other ways. Qj of 
chenopodium and butolan I have not tried. 

Treatment, especially lavage, may affect the remarkable 
periodicity of Enterobius, the commonest change being an 
earher descent of the egg-laying females, so that pruritus 
may be troublesome before bed-time. But whenever it 
may appear, a rectal irrigation with salt and water wil] 
stop it at once. Rectal irrigations, given as advocated. 
do away altogether with the necessity for application of 
mercurial ointments and the like. 

I do not know to what extent pruritus ani is met with 
in general practice, nor can I say what proportion of these 
cases is due to enterobiasis. My submission is that entero. 
biasis should be considered as a possible cause in every ease 
of pruritus ani in adults. : 





TREATMENT OF GENERAL PARALYSIS OF 
THE INSANE BY INDUCED MALARIA 
NOTE ON FIFTY CASES 
ROBERT LEES, M.B., Cu.B., M.R.C.P.Ep. 


EDINBURGH 


Since the introduction on a large scale of malarial treat- 
ment of general paralysis of the insane by Wagner von 
Jauregg in 1917, great interest has been aroused in the 
subject, and this therapeutic measure has been exten- 
sively practised by numerous workers. The literature is 
already considerable ; it has been fully summarized by 
G. de M. Rudolf,'! by Surgeon Rear-Admiral Meagher, 
and by J. Gerstmann.* 

This communication is intended as a preliminary note 
on a series of fifty cases which have been treated in 
Edinburgh under the auspices of the Corporation venereal 
diseases clinic. The majority of the cases have been 
treated in the wards of Edinburgh Royal Infirmary, the 
remainder in Corporation hospitals. This series differs 
from most others reported in that, without exception, 
the cases were first seen in the out-patient department of 
a venereal diseases clinic or in consultation in the medical 
wards of a general hospital. None of the patients was 
certified as insane ; many of them were at the earliest 
stage at which the disease may be recognized ; only a few 
were at an advanced stage, at which they might have 
been certified insane. The series includes a_ relatively 
high proportion of cases of juvenile general paralysis of 
the insane (28 per cent.). In practically al] the cases 
under review, treatment by therapeutic malaria has been 
followed by the administration over a prolonged period 
of antiluetic drugs. 

In treating these patients our aim was to secure lasting 
remission of the mental symptoms and _ restoration df 
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physical vigour ; as a result of the combined treatment 
success has been achieved in a gratifying proportion of 
cases. Accordingly, we have extended the use of this 
method of treatment since we started our work in 1927. 
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——————— 
THE SCOPE OF THE REVIEW 
Fifty cases are reviewed, and are classified as follows: 


General paralysis of the insane (adult)... vee ©6228 Cases 
General paralysis of the insane (juvenile) .,.. 14 ,, 


Tabo-paresis ee 6 ” 

Paresis sine parest... sms On eee = oe 
The age periods of the patients were; 

Up to 30 years ... “ se aa a .. 14 cases 

30 to 40 years ... oe tes mr me <a ee sa 

40 to 50 years ... 2a ed a eee ae, re 

Over 50 years ... Ber P ef 


Of the adult cases 29 were males and 7 were females. 
Of the juvenile cases 9 were males and 5 were females. 


DIAGNOSIS 

Every patient had definite symptoms and signs of 
general paralysis of the insane, and the diagnosis was 
always confirmed by an examination of the blood and 
of the cerebro-spinal fluid. The Wassermann test was 
strongly positive in both blood and cerebro-spinal fluid 
in every case. In the majority, the cerebro-spinal fluid 
showed a pathological increase of cells and globulin, and 
Lange’s gold solution test gave a paretic or strong luetic 
reaction. 

SELECTION OF CASES 

The cases selected for malarial therapy included: 

1. Cases showing pronounced mental symptoms, and in 
which the disease was advancing rapidly. 

9. Cases of general paralysis of the insane which had 
received prolonged treatment with anti-syphilitic drugs, but 
had not responded favourably. 

3. Cases already advanced when first seen. 

Several patients in whom the disease was advanced, or 
who were seriously ill from other maladies, were included, 
even though the gravity of the prognosis was recognized. 
It was considered that malarial therapy offered the only 
reasonable hope of improvement. The patient in Case 32, 
for example, had a large aortic aneurysm; Case 44 
suffered from severe diabetes mellitus ; Case 40 showed 
marked dementia, incontinence, and bed-sores. 


PRrRocEDURE ADOPTED 

In every case a full neurological examination was made, 
and the blood and cerebro-spinal fluid were examined. 
A detailed physical examination of the patient was con- 
ducted, particular attention being paid to the circulatory 
system. Blood films from a known case of benign tertian 
malaria were cxamined to ascertain the activity of the 
infection. If malaria parasites were present in fairly large 
numbers, 3 to 5 c.cm. of blood were withdrawn by vein 
puncture and inoculated into the patient with general 
paralysis of the insane. The most favourable time to 
withdraw blood is prior to the onset of the rigor, or during 
a rigor. The blood may be inoculated immediately into 
the recipient, either intravenously or subcutaneously in 
the interscapular region ; on the other hand, the blood 
may be citrated, kept on ice, and inoculated into a 
patient at any time within twenty-four hours. Every 
patient was confined to bed after inoculation, and a four- 
hourly record of the temperature and pulse was kept. 
After the first rise of temperature above 100° F. the 
temperature was recorded every two hours, and hourly 
during rigors. If the patient was debilitated, or if there 
was any evidence of cardio-vascular disease, appropriate 
tonics and cardiac stimulants were administered from the 
time of inoculation. Iron was given in all cases to 
counteract the anaemia. Very careful nursing was 
Tequired. 
INOCULATION 
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Benign tertian malaria was used in all cases except 
one (Case 31), in which quartan malaria was inoculated. 
Several different strains of benign tertian malaria were 
employed. These strains had been used for the treatment 
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of general paralysis of the insane for a considerable period. 
The patients were inoculated either subcutaneously or 
intravenously, according to whether a long or a_ short 
incubation period was desired. By the subcutaneous 
route the average incubation period from inoculation to 
the first rigor was fourteen days, with extremes of five 
and twenty-two days; by the intravenous route the 
average incubation period was eight days, with extremes 
of two and fifteen days. 


INCUBATION 

The incubation period did not vary with the volume of 
blood. injected, but a heavily infected inoculum appeared 
to give a shortened incubation period. Malarial parasites 
may be found in small numbers in the peripheral blood 
for several days before the first rigor. Within twenty- 
four or thirty-six hours of intravenous inoculation there 
was in many cases a rise of temperature to 100° or 101°, 
lasting for about twelve hours. This initial pyrexia was 
not seen in patients inoculated subcutaneously. It has 
been suggested that such initial rises are due to haemo- 
lysis in incompatible blood groups, but this did not appear 
to be the case in our series. Further study of blood 
grouping in relation to inoculation by malaria is being 
made. Patients who have suffered from a natural malaria 
infection in the Tropics can be inoculated successfully, 
and the disease seems to run the usual course. Four of 
our cases had suffered previously from malaria, and one 
had had an attack of blackwater fever. Some degree of 
immunity seems to be acquired after induced malaria ; 
four of our cases, however, have been successfully re- 
inoculated after an interval of a year. 


OBSERVATIONS DURING THE COURSE OF INDUCED 
MALARIA 

Type of Fever.—In many cases the malaria did not run 
a true “‘ tertian ’’ course ; often it assumed the quotidian 
type, or became quite irregular. Quotidian pyrexia is 
very exhausting to the patient. The tertian type is said 
to be commoner when the bloods of donor and recipient 
are incompatible. Jauregg considers that the quotidian 
tvpe of fever in induced malaria is due to particularly 
favourable conditions for the growth of the malarial 
parasites afforded by cases of general paralysis of the 
insane. 

Hyperpyrexia.—When the temperature exceeded 105° 
tepid sponging usually prevented further rise, and stimu- 
lants assisted the patient. Quinine in small doses has 
been recommended as a means of controlling the fever ; 
we have found that even a single dose of 1} grains of 
quinine bi-hydrochloride arrests the malaria. In five cases 
in which this amount was given to control pyrexia, or to 
secure a longer interval between rigors, no further rise of 
temperature occurred. 

Symptoms.—Mental symptoms were aggravated in some 
cases during the rigors, and tabetic pains and crises 
were increased in severity. Not infrequently the excited 
and exalted patient became subdued and depressed. 

Complications.—Albuminuria and gastro-intestinal dis- 
turbances were not a prominent feature in our cases. 
Herpes labialis was common. Cardiac failure is the 
greatest risk of this treatment. Enfeebled patients are 
very susceptible to broncho-pneumonia. In most cases, 
at the end of the febrile period, the patient was ex- 
hausted, and hypodermic injections of stimulants were 
required. A slight icterus was noticed late in the course 
of the fever in most cases, and the liver and spleen were 
increased in size in every case. In two cases severe 
jaundice developed, and the malaria had to. be terminated. 
It is significant that both these patients had suffered from 
natural malaria in the Tropics, and one had had black- 
water fever. One of these patients was successfully 
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reinoculated one year later, and did not develop jaundice. 
The patients recovered rapidly from the jaundice as soon 
as the malaria was stopped, and they have been treated 
subsequently by tryparsamide without intolerance. The 
malaria parasites live on and feed at the expense of the 
red blood corpuscles, and the degree of anaemia is pro- 
portional to the severity and duration of the malaria. All 
our patients showed a marked anaemia, but recovered 
rapidly after the fever was terminated. Retention of urine 
was occasionally troublesome. 

Termination of Fever.—Most patients were allowed to 
have twelve rigors, unless: there were signs of cardiac 
failure or of other severe complication. In several cases 
the fever was spontaneously arrested after six to ten 
rigors, but even in such cases quinine or plasmoquine 
compound was administered to prevent subsequent 
relapses. The largest number of rigors allowed in any 
case was sixteen, while the average was 10.6. Quinine 
bi-hydrochloride orally or plasmoquine compound tablets 
(Bayer) were effective in curing the malaria. No malaria 
relapses have come to our notice. Our observations 
suggest that better results were obtained in cases having 
at least eight rigors. The absence of relapses after treat- 
ment of inoculated malaria confirms the observations of 
other observers (James*). On the other hand, malarial 
therapy induced by the bites of mosquitos is followed by 
a relapse in 50 per cent. of the cases after treatment. 
This is a very striking difference, and has important 
bearings on the epidemiology of malaria.‘ 

Convalescence from Malaria.—Convalescence was gener- 
ally very rapid, and with iron tonics, sunshine, and fresh 
air the patient was able to go about in three weeks in 
almost every case. 

Immediate Effects of Malaria.—Clinically most cases 
showed a marked amelioration of symptoms, and their 
physical state was greatly benefited; two patients 
developed acute maniacal symptoms on terminating the 
malaria, but both subsequently made an excellent mental 
recovery. The influence of malaria on the serological 
changes was indefinite. In several of our cases the blood 
and cerebro-spinal fluid were examined a few days after 
stopping the malaria, and in all cases both blood and fluid 
were examined within a month of terminating the fever. 
The Wassermann test of the blood showed little 
alteration ; the cerebro-spinal fluid changes were very 
variable, and did not correspond to the clinical condition. 
The pleocytosis, giobulin content, and gold sol test were 
more favourably affected than the Wassermann. test. 
Serological improvement has been observed to appear at 
a much later date than the clinical improvement. 


ANTILUETIC TREATMENT 

It has been shown—and our cases substantiate this view 
—that malaria does not cure the syphilitic infection, and 
that most cases of general paralysis of the insane have a 
progressive systemic infection and a pathological cerebrc- 
spinal fluid even after malaria. Accordingly, we have 
tried to stabilize the improvement due to malaria by 
starting antiluetic treatment as soon as the patient is 
convalescent from malaria. In many cases the serological 
findings have shown progressive improvement during 
this subsequent treatment, and concomitantly the mental 
and physical state has been maintained or has steadily 
improved. Tryparsamide has proved efiective in the 
treatment of neuro-syphilis, but is less potent in systemic 
syphilis. In view of this we have adopted a combined 
treatment with tryparsamicde and bismuth simultaneously. 
Iodides are also given, and cccasionally mercury, although, 
in our experience, mercury is more toxic and less effica- 
cious than bismuth. The ‘‘ 914’’ compounds have not 


given good results in this type of case. The average 
amount of treatment in a period of six months has been 


50 grams of tryparsamide intravenously, and 6 or 8p 
of metallic bismuth intramuscularly. The patient atte 
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once weekly as an out-patient, and at each visit Teceing aglow. 


3 grams of tryparsamide intravenously and 0.2 to 9 


grams of bismuth intramuscularly. A course Consists gf — 


ten weekly injections, and an interval of four wy, 
elapses between each course. During the interval jog: 
are given orally, and tonics may be required, Thy 
routine may be continued with advantage over a v 
long period ; persistence is, in our opinion, the essence 
the treatment, and our earliest patients have Teceive 
very large amounts of these drugs—for example: 

Case 1: Tryparsamide 361 grams, bismuth 44.4 grams, 
five years. 

Case 4: Tryparsamide 305 grams, bismuth 38.1 grams, jy 
four and a half years. 

Case 41: Tryparsamide 211 grams, bismuth 31 grams, iy 
three years. 

Both drugs have been tolerated well, and we have had 
no cases of toxic amblyopia or of optic atrophy follow 
tryparsamide injections in general paralysis of the insans 
Tryparsamide in moderate doses has a marked tog 
effect after malaria. 


RESULTS OF TREATMENT : 

It has been necessary to adopt a standard by which 
estimate results. The following classification has beg 
used for our cases: 

A. Complete Recovery : There are no mental symptom 
present, and the patient is able to resume his usy 
occupation. 

B. Partial Recovery : The patient is free from ment 
symptoms, but is not able, from physical causes, to resume 
his normal occupation—for example, is incapacitated by 
ataxia. 

C. Improved : Slight mental symptoms or physical signs 
present ; patient is unable to work, but does not requir 
institutional care. 

D. No Improvement: Mentally and physically impaired, 
and institutional care required. 

Grades A and B are considered satisfactory result, 
C and D poor results. In the following table ali patients 
now dead are included, irrespective of the cause g 
death. 

TaBie I 








Satisfactory | Poor 
| (AandB) | (Cand D) Deaths 
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Per cent. Per cent. | Per cent. 
28.0 54.0 | 18.9 


Whole series | | 
Adults only 5 30.6 | £0.0 | 19.4 
| 


Juveniles only ... 21.4 64.3 14.3 





CONSIDERATION OF SUCCESSFUL CASES 

Of the series, 14 patients (28 per cent.) showed complete 
remission of their mental symptoms and have returned t 
work. Four patients were not able to resume fully thet 
normal occupation, owing in three instances to tabeti 
symptoms such as ataxia. Of the 14 successful cases, Il 
were males and 3 were females ; 8 were adult and 3 wer 
juvenile cases of general paralysis of the insane, whil 
3 suffered from tabo-paresis. Their ages, which ranged 
from 20 to 60 years, did not appear to influence the 
result. The average duration of the syphilitic infection i 
these cases was seventeen years. The average number d 
malaria rigors was cleven, and the average period d 
observation of the successful cases following mala 
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therapy was twenty-two months. 

The changes in the cerebro-spinal fluid as an immediatt 
result of malaria were estimated as: marked improvemett 
3, slight improvement 3, no change 7, worse 1. Accort 
ingly the immediate changes in the cerebro-spinal fluid 
were not a reliable guide to prognosis. All these succes 
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Or 8 p cases have had subsequent anti-syphilitic treatment. 
ent at : 4 present results as regards serological tests are seen 
Sit rece Ww. 

0.2 od ilo Tasie 1I.—Serological Results in Successful Cases 
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" jive, but the cerebro-spinal fluid remains positive. In no 
I grams, 4 ase has the cerebro-spinal fluid become negative while 
ihe blood has remained positive. 
| grams, 
CLinicaL Resutts IN OTHER CASES 
gtams, gf In the patients who made an incomplete recovery 
here was in every case considerable physical improve- 
have haf pent and some mental improvement. The patients, for 
following sample, were less excitable, became continent and clean 
he insane | jn their habits, and were often able to go about in 
ked  tonie hospital. Tabetic pains were often relieved. 
JUVENILE GENERAL PARALYSIS OF THE INSANE 
| Fourteen cases of juvenile general paralysis of the insane 
Which ty} fave been treated. It was to be expected that this group 
has bee yould be rather a barren field, but, as the figures show, 
quite a fair measure of success has been achieved. Some 
SYMptoms } observers consider juvenile general paralysis of the insane 
his usual 4s a contraindication to malaria therapy (Johnson and 
. Jefferson*). The clinical picture was usually very definite 
. a young person who had become dull, stupid, backward, 
to resum |=” . ; aa Se seienas 
itated by dirty in habits, careless, and unduly childish. The 
dinical recovery in 21.4 per cent. of these patients, with 
sical signs a mortality of 14.3 per cent., justified this method of 
ot require treatment, as otherwise the prognosis in such cases is 
progressive dementia and early decease. Ail juvenile 
impaired, } patients improved physically, almost all regained control 
of their organic reflexes, and returned to clean habits. 
result, Drug treatment alone. has not produced such gratifying 
| Patten recovery. 
Cause of 
Taste ILL.—Serological Results in Juvenile General Paralysis of 
the Insane 
Strong Positive | Weak Positive Negative 
Deaths See ea Ee 
—=§ Bhd...  ... | 9 0 | 3 
Yr cent, 
18.9 Cerebro-spinal fluid | 8 1 | 3 
19.4 ~~ 7 ge. _ ny 
143 =z Taste LV.—Serologr - Results in HW sit one on 
aa Strong Positive Weak Positive Negative 
-omplete Blood... ase | 32 2 10 
arned tog Cerebro-spinal fluid | 29 ll 4 
ly hoa e ad 
tabetic Mortaciry 
ases, lf In our series nine patients (18 per cent.) are now 
| 3 weth dead. Of these deaths three were not directly attribut- 
>, whi able to malaria. In Case 7 the patient died nineteen 
ranged months after malaria from dementia and cerebral seizures ; 
nce thf in Case 35 the patient committed suicide ; in Case 19 the 
ction tf patient improved sufficiently to attend as an out-patient, 
mber df then went on holiday, and three months later was found 
riod @ dead, the cause being tnknown. Malaria, or intercurrent 
malarii§ disease occurring during or very soon after the pyrexia, 
was the cause of death in five cases (10 per cent.). One 
mediatt patient died in hyperpyrexia ; this was a very enfeebled 
vememt® case of juvenile general paralysis of the insane that had 
Accorhi been inoculated with quartan malaria. Three cases 


il fluff showed an advanced degree of mental enfeeblement and 
success physical debility, so that malaria was considered a grave 
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risk ; these patients developed cardiac failure and broncho- 
pneumonia, and died shortly after terminating the rigors. 
One patient, aged 55, suffered from severe diabetes, and 
though he was carried though eight malarial rigors, he 
died three months later from diabetic coma. 

As this series includes several advanced cases of general 
paralysis of the insane, and several cases of other serious 
disease, and as all deaths to date are included irrespective 
of cause, the mortality is not unduly high. When it is 
recalled that the death rate from untreated general 
paralysis of the insane is considerable, the treatment 
by induced malaria is not, in our opinon, an unduly 
dangerous procedure. This view is supported by results 
obtained by others, particularly in the clinic of von 
Jauregg in Vienna. Our observations have so far been in 
favour of this therapeutic measure, and we hope that by 
earlier diagnosis of general paralysis of the insane, and 
by applying this method to cases before marked mental 
changes are observed, even better results will be obtained. 
Further observation over a long period is essential before 
a final estimate of results is possible. 


SUMMARY 

1. Fifty cases treated (36 adults and 14 juveniles). 

2. Successful result in 28 per cent. of cases (30.6 per 
cent. adults alone, 21.4 per cent. juveniles alone). 

3. Mortality due to malaria is small (10 per cent.). 

4. Induced benign tertian malaria is.easily cured. No 
malaria relapses in this series. 

5. Serological improvement in 
spinal fluid frequently observed. 

6. Value of anti-syphilitic treatment following malaria. 
Both clinical and serological results often show pro- 
gressive improvement. 

7. Necessity for prolonged observation of all cases. 


blood and_ cerebro- 


I am greatly indebted for permission to observe and report 
these cases to Mr. David Lees, and to the honorary physicians 
of Edinburgh Royal Infirmary, under whose care the patients 
have been. Colonel E. D. W. Greig, lecturer on tropical 
diseases, Edinburgh University, has observed nearly all the 
cases throughout the course of the malaria, and has given 
great assistance in the treatment, and very valuable help in 
the preparation of this report. Colonel S. P. James of the 
Ministry of Health has supplied us on several occasions with 
strains of malaria for use in this series. 
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HOSPITAL IN 





Isolation hospitals are designed to isolate, until no longer 
potential sources of danger, those suffering from certain 
of the acute specific infectious diseases, with a view to the 
control of those diseases in the community. Since most 
of those so isolated are also physically ill, treatment of the 
illness occasioned by the infection is a necessary corollary. 

The primary functions, then, of the infectious diseases 
hospital are the isolation and treatment of the infectious 


sick. The fact that in this country most of those sick from 





* Read in opening a discussion in the Section of Public Health 
(including Tuberculosis and Occupational Diseases) at the Annual 
Meeting of the British Medical Association, Fasthourne, 1031. 
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at least some of the acute specific infections are isolated 
and treated in special institutions should impose two other 
functions upon, at any rate, the larger of those institu- 
tions—namely, teaching and research. To what extent 
and with what success does the isolation hospital carry 
out its primary functions of isolation and treatment, and 
what may be termed, perhaps, its secondary functions of 
teaching and research? 


THE ISOLATION HOSPITAL 

To relate the story of the development of the present- 
day isolation hospital from the old pest house would be 
to relate a large part of the history of public health in 
the nineteenth century. Indeed, the Public Health Ser- 
vice arose out of the necessity of dealing in an organized 
manner with the then formidable endemic and epidemic 
acute infectious diseases which took such a considerable 
toll of lives. 

At least from the days of Murchison, the ’sixties of last 
century, isolation hospitals have been considered an essen- 
tial part of the equipment of sanitary authorities. Mur- 
chison’s classical treatise on the continued fevers of 
Great Britain contains in its last chapter a discussion 
“‘on the relative merits of isolating fever patients and 
of distributing them in the wards of a general hospital.”’ 
Murchison advocated the isolation of cases of fever in 
the separate wards of a fever hospital. Except for the 
modifications made possible by the various types of 
barrier-nursing, this is in general the practice to-day. With 
few exceptions, local authorities make provision for the 
reception of cases of smallpox in a separate institution and 
for such cases of the other acute specific infections as it 
is considered desirable by the medical officer of health to 
isolate in a fever hospital. 

The degree of success attained by isolation as a means 
of control varies with the particular disease and with the 
particular local circumstances. There is general agrce- 
ment about two things: the great value of isolating the 
first cases of an epidemic disease and the very small value 
of the same measure as a means of controlling endemic 
infectious disease. The recent advances in the knowledge 
of immunity and of epidemiology based in part upon those 
advances have shown why the hopes which were at one 
time held in regard to endemic infections were inevitably 
doomed to disappointment. 

Stallybrass, in his admirable work on ‘‘ The Principles of 
Epidemiology,’’ recently published, writes as follows: 


‘“The great success of isolation against smallpox, typhus 
and, to a lesser extent, typhoid led the epidemiologists of the 
nineteenth century to a hope that they would be able to 
‘stamp out’ scarlet fever and diphtheria in a like manner; 
in this they were deceived. The finding of numerous ‘ missed 
cases’ of smallpox and typhus encouraged them to hope that 
by the search for such cases in scarlet fever and diphtheria 
they would still be successful in the ‘stamping out’ 
policy. The numbers of temporary and_ chronic 
carriers (in these two diseases) render it improbable that com- 
plete success will ever attend a policy based entirely upon 
isolation and disinfection. ... In typhus, typhoid and 
smallpox the success of isolation was associated with other 
means of attack upon the means of transmission in the two 
former and by immunization in the Jast. It was at first 
hoped that isolation would prevent measles and whooping 
cough. Owing to the high infectiousness of these two 
diseases during the prodromal or catarrhal stage they give 
rise to numerous secondary cases before the nature of ‘the 
primary case is brought to light.’’ 


Need for Immunization 
As is the case with smallpox, which in its present form 
threatens endemicity through the neglect of vaccination, 
there is only one rational method of controlling these 
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endemic diseases—the active immunization UPON a sug 


cient scale of the susceptibles ; in this country, a ¢9 
of perfection. A measure of achievement and of oie 
is slowly being attained in the case of diphthetia, a qj 
which the public fears. In the case of scarlet fever th 
means exist, but the necessity for their employment Upoy 
any large scale can hardly be said to exist While th 
disease retains its present mild characteristies: Agaiiy 
measles no method of active immunization is so far aval 
able, and upon any sufficient scale, proved as they 
neither temporary passive immunization nor attenuatig, 
of the attack by the use of human serum is practicabj 
The supply of human serum is always likely to fall lames 
ably short of the demand. Whooping cough, probably 
at present the most damaging of all the acute specify 
infections of childhood, not excepting measles, at leas 
merits trial upon an adequate scale of prophylactic yy, 
cines used with such success by Madsen in Denmark. 

Although the failure of isolation of the endemic jnfg, 
tions as a communal measure has to be admitted, it j 
hardly in question that in special circumstances and jy 
individual instances the removal and isolation of-a know 
source of infection is a necessary procedure. Nobody wou) 
propose that a case of enteric fever, scarlet fever or diph. 
theria occurring above a milk shop should remain to 
nursed at home. A case of scarlet fever or diphthety 
occurring in a residential children’s institution must almog 
inevitably be removed to hospital. Needless to add, this 
step should be followed by the appropriate measures ayail. 
able for the discovery of other potential sources of infe. 
tion and for the detection and protection of the remaining 
susceptible inmates. There are many environmental cr 
cumstances which make institutional isolation necessary, 
Added to them are the social and economic difficulties y 
often created bv the occurrence of a case of infectious 
disease in the home. 


Isolation of the Suspected Case 

Its limitations admitted, the isolation hospital, from the 
point of view of preventive medicine alcne, justifies its 
existence as part of the equipment of the sanitary 
authority and is likely to do so indefinitely. But this is 
not to agree that the available accommodation of the 
isolation hospital is always used to the best possible advan- 
tage. Numbers of patients are admitted without sufficient 
justification from the standpoint of cither preventive or 
curative medicine. 

The isolation hospital is unique among hospitals for the 
reception of acute diseases in that it admits to its wards 
a large proportion cf cases sent directly by the gener 
practitioner. There is no intervening casualty cr out 
patient department. A receiving room there may be, but 
this is in the nature of a distributing centre for the wards. 
Cases examined in the receiving room, even if the notified 
diagnosis be patently incorrect, are always admitted to 
one or other of the isolation wards for observation. 

Unless it were possible for each notified case to be see 
at home in consultation with the practitioner it is difficult 
to see how the present method is to be avoided. That the 
practitioner acts for the best in difficult circumstance 
and in good faith is not fora moment questioned. Never 
theless, there does result the needless isolation of larg 
nuinbers of adults and children, and, at times, undue pre 
sure upon the available accommodation. This ‘s especially 
the case in diphtheria. In 1929, there were admitted t 
the Birmingham City Hospitals, 2,og9 cases with a diag 





nosis of diphtheria; 706 (33 per cent.) presented ™ 
evidence of clinical diphtheria upon admission to hospital 
In 1930, 2,162 cases were similarly admitted, of which 74 
(34.4 per cent.) showed no evidence of clinical diphtheria 
Fully 50 per cent. of these revised cases had been sell 
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se purely as a result of a report upon a swabbing. A 
considerable proportion of them proved to be Schick-nega- 
tive or immune to diphtheria on admission. In the great 
majority the swabbing when repeated was negative or the 

anisms present were shown to be avirulent. Investiga- 
tion of these cases—with the Schick test and with viru- 
Jence tests—occupies on the average ten days, at the end 
of which period the patients are discharged. Meanwhile 
yaluable beds are occupied, and the patients, especially 
the adults, suffer considerable social and cconomic incon- 
yenience. The value of the swab in the diagnosis of 
diphtheria is over-estimated to the same extent as the 
yalue of a timely dose of antitoxin on suspicion is under- 
estimated. 

It is also peculiar to isolation hospitals that, unless a 
separate convalescent hospital is available, these institu- 
tions have to retain their convalescents, not only on the 
grounds of physical unfitness, but because of the presumed 
danger of infection in convalescence. That this danger 
has been greatly overrated -in the past is shown by the 
fact that although the period of detention of cases of 
scarlet fever is being steadily reduced there is no rise in 
the return case rate, but rather the contrary ; and that those 
hospitals which discharge their diphtheria cases without 
the ritual of swabbing similarly cannot be charged with 
increasing the proportion of return cases. 


TREATMENT 

Some infections, however good the environment and 
the means of isolation, it is hardly possible to treat with 
the maximum chances of success elsewhere than in an 
institution. In the case of other infections like rubella 
and chickenpox, poorncss of circumstances and even lack 
of treatment altogether ‘cannot be said to make much 
difference to the ultimate result. Morbidity in these con- 
ditions is trifling and mortality nil. It is hardly in dis- 
pute that any case of clinical diphtheria, as distilict from 
a transient carrier state, unless of the very mildest, is 
better treated in hospital if there is not ample provision 
of skilled nursing in the home. Scarlet fever provides 
matter for controversy. In spite of a very high isolation 
rate the disease is as prevalent as ever. Is it necessary 
to remove to hospital for the purpose of treatment the 
high proportion of notified cases which at present, in some 
places at least, is so removed? Could not many of these 
cases be as well treated at home, especially now that the 
disease is so mild and that a specific antitoxic therapy is 
available which is capable of simplifying the manage- 
ment of the case considerably? Could not many of the 
beds now occupied by cases of scarlet fever be better 
utilized for the reception of other infections of more 
serious import ? 

Strictly from the point of view of the possibility of 
treatment, many would agree that this is so, but there 
are two other factors which have to be taken into con- 
sideration. First, the public, in many towns at least, ex- 
pects a case of scarlet fever to be removed to hospital ; 
italways has been so removed. Secondly, the necessity 
of attendance upon cases of scarlet fever must frequently 
prove an embarrassment to the practitioner who has a 
large midwifery practice. Hence, however feasible 
theoretical reasons may be, practical factors may combine 
to make attainment a matter of great difficulty. It is 
largely a question of re-educating a public which at one 
time was forcibly impressed with the necessity of the 
hospitalization of scarlet fever, then a severe disease. 
Ina contrary sense the same holds good for measles and 


whooping cough. Here, the public needs to be impressed 


with the gravity of these diseases, and with the fact that 
for the adequate treatment of many cases removal to 
hospital is essential. 
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Modern Methods 

In the old days treatment of the fevers was wholly 
expectant. The introduction of diphtheria antitoxin in 
1895 was the first nail in the coffin of the expectant 
treatment of the acute specific infections. Treatment, in 
addition to becoming more rational, has in many cases 
become more complex, and necessitates a specially trained 
medical and nursing staff and a_ hospital adequately 
equipped for its task. Team work is as essential in a 
fever hospital as in any other. To take one example. 
Recent work has shown that the treatment of severe toxic 
diphtheria, if the best results are to be obtained, necessi- 
tates not only an adequate dose of antitoxin, absolute rest, 
and skilled nursing, but repeated estimations of the blood 
sugar. The administration of dextrose and insulin is based 
upon these estimations ; and, in order accurately to gauge 
the condition of the muscular and conductive tissues of 
the heart, serial electrocardiograms are necessary. For 
this work the co-operation of three medical officers is 
required. By these measures the case mortality of the 
worst examples of toxic diphtheria, when compared with 
an adequate series of controls, has shown in the Birming- 
ham City Hospital a reduction of nearly 13 per cent. 

The modern treatment of some at least of the acute 
specific infections necessitates an equipment and a tech- 
nique as complete as that required in the treatment of 
diseases other than the fevers. The hospital entrusted 
with the care of the infectious sick should attain, and in 
many cases does attain, to a standard no whit inferior 
in any respect to that of a good general hospital. Where | 
this standard is unattainable by reason of smallness of 
size or meagreness of staffing, the solution lies, of course, 
cither in the abolition of very small hospitals and the 
erection of large centralized hospitals served by motor 
transport, or in the provision for the reception of infec- 
tious cases in a block of the local general hospital. Both 
these measures are in fact in process of adoption. 


TEACHING 

The admission as a general procedure of cases of infec- 
tious disease to blocks attached to general and children’s 
hospitals, although a common arrangement on the Con- 
tinent and in America, is unusual in this country. In 
large cities, at least, the high hospitalization rate of cases 
of infectious disease would make such an arrangement, 
except as a partial measure, impracticable. 

As a result of the advice originally tendered by Murchi- 
son, practically all general and children’s hospitals possess 
isolation blocks, but these are in the nature of emergency 
accommodation. Most of these institutions continue to 
admit the enteric group of infections and the acute infec- 
tious diseases of the nervous system. These diseases are 
commonly treated in the ordinary medical wards. It is 
on the whole correct to say that the vast majority of cases 
of the common fevers, if treated in hospital at all, are 
treated in isolation hospitals. The consequence is that 
these institutions have a virtual monopoly of the material 
necessary for the clinical teaching of fevers. Unless ade- 
quate use is made of this material it is bad for medicine, 
preventive and curative. With one exception, the historic 
London Fever Hospital, which remains, as it began, a 
voluntary institution with an honorary as well as a resident 
staff, the fever hospitals in this country are controllcd 
by public health authorities and staffed by medica! offiecrs 
in the service of those authorities. The large institutions 
have a medical superintendent assistant 
medical officers ; the smaller have resident medical officers 
who may also have other public health duties ; the smallest 
may be in charge of the local medical officer of health and 
may have no resident medical officer at all. 
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THE ISOLATION HOSPITAL IN MODERN PRACTICE 
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During the last few years several of the large fever 
hospitals have appointed stipendiary specialist visiting 
staffs—for example, otologists. Some also have appointed 
consulting general surgeons and physicians for occasional 
operative or consultative work. Generally speaking, the 
whole of the clinical material is under the care of resident 
medical officers. After a longer or shorter stay most of 
these medical officers pass on either to some other branch 
of the public health service or to general practice. Their 
numbers are, relative to the whole profession, infinitesimal. 
Except for this small number of practitioners with special 
post-graduate hospital experience of fevers, such clinical 
knowledge of the common fevers, which form such an im- 
portant part of preventive and curative medicine, as the 
recently qualified practitioner obtains, he obtains almost 
wholly as the result of a breathless series of visits, quite 
inadequate in number, to the wards of a fever hospital. 
These visits are sandwiched in with some difficulty be- 
tween half a dozen special subjects in the final year. 


Inadequacy of Instruction 

Even upon the score of making the most cconomical 
use of the available beds by a reduction in the percentage 
of cases unnecessarily admitted, it is essential that the 
young practitioner should receive more adequate instruc- 
tion in the diagnosis of fevers than is at present possible. 
By some means, the wealth of clinical material in the 
large fever hospitals should be made available for thorough 
undergraduate and post-graduate study. The _ isolation 
hospital: should not be separated from the gencral stream 
of medicine. It is bad for medicine and for its practitioncrs, 
whether within or without the walls of the institution. In 
provincial university cities, the medical superintendent of 
the fever hospital also holds, as a rule, a clinical lecture- 
ship on fevers in the university, and it is he who gives such 
clinical instruction in the wards as present circumstanccs 
permit. Why should not the medical student clerk in the 
wards of the fever hospital, if only for a brief period? 
Why also should not the young general physician attached 
to a children’s or general hospital be also attached for a 
term to the staff of a fever hospital and take part in its 
work and teaching? Administrative difficulties there might 
be, but difficulties exist to be overcome. There is little 
doubt that with sufficient breadth of view on both sides 
smooth working could be secured. Of the advantages to 
medicine, if these suggestions became accomplished facts, 
there is no doubt whatever. The end justifics the means. 


RESEARCH : 

The fact that the isolation hospital has a virtual mono- 
poly of clinical material imposes upon it not only the duty 
of dissemination in the most effective manner of the know- 
ledge already gained of fevers, but also the duty of advanc- 
ing knowledge. The study of the fevers of temperate 
climates is passing, as did the study of tropical fevers under 
the stimulus of Manson, from the stage of clinical descrip- 
tion and empirical treatment to that of the scientific inves- 
tigation of cause and mechanism, with the resultant pro- 
vision of rational preventive and therapeutic measures. 
The war provided a powerful lever no doubt, but the 
work of Schick, published, as a matter of fact, in the 
year preceding the outbreak of war, was the first series 
of notable advances in immuology. 


Paucity of Research in England 
What have been the contributions of the fever hospitals 
of this country to all the recent advances which have 
been made? To criginal research, the contributions have 
been small indeed. The contributions of the fever hos- 
pitals to the advancement of knowledge of the discases 





with which they are particularly concerned have ga 
the nature of repetitive work. The repetition, hoes 
necessary and however meticulously and laboriously cary 
out, of work originated by others with means ead 
by others is not research; it is merely a checking Of th 
research of others. Here and there an exceptionally q 
and industrious medical officer has under great difficult 
achieved a piece of original investigation. But for th 
rest, the work, again, it is true, carried out under ite 
difficulties and sandwiched between routine duties he 
been repetitive. Save that provided by the Occasioy 
thesis, usually stillborn, there is no stimulus to Tesear 
in the fever hospital, no official recognition of such a thi 
being possible, and, with few exceptions, no Suflicieg 
equipment available. A perusal of the Continental ayj 
American literature of the acute infections is from our 
point of view depressing. The output of original Investig, 
tion, scientific and clinical, of foreign institutions to Which 
infectious diseases are admitted is continuous, and much ¢ 
it of the highest standard. Owing to the high hospitaliz. 
tion rate of fevers in this country, the clinical material js 
relatively more abundant here than elsewhere. 


Possible Lines of Research . 

The contributions which the fever hospital might gly 
to the advance of knowledge are not only direct but eg, 
lateral. Children form the majority of its patients 
children, too, who except for the acute infection frop 
which they are for the time being suffering are essentially 
healthy. The reaction of the hitherto healthy organism tp 
infection can be studied in the child unaffected by othe 
pathological factors which so frequently exist in the adut, 

There is little doubt about the importance of the cop 
tribution which the fever hospital might make, for example, 
to the study of the carliest phases of rheumatism. Amon 
the cases sent in with a diagnosis of diphtheria, many ar 
suffering, not from an infection with diphtheria bacillus, 
but from tonsillitis due to other organisms. This initia 
tonsillitis is followed, not infrequently, by rheumatic 
manifestations—possibly the first manifestations in a young 
child. The fever hospital is practically the only instit. 
tion in which cases of tonsillitis come under observations 
in-patients. 


Necd of Organized Research 

If the views put forward above are accepted, definite 
provision of personnel and equipment must be made for 
organized research, preferably in close association with 
the university and medical school in order that there may 
not be unnecessary overlapping. Among. the existing 
young medical officers in the fever hospitals’ service at 
to be found those who possess the necessary bent anl 
mental make-up for research. They only need encourage 
ment and opportunity to produce good work. They cannet 
give of their best if they are swamped with routine duties. 
Such medical officers, duly approved by some independett 
board or committee, should be set free to do a definitt 
piece of original investigation in the hospital to which thé 
are attached. To their number might with advantage b 





added, from time to time, investigators from outside—abh 
young men and women who might be attached for! 
definite term to carry out a definite picce of work. Alterit 
tively, those who apply for existing research fcellowshif 
might consider the field, so far practically untilled, whic 
the hospitals for infectious diseases present. 

These institutions cannot be said so far to play the pa 
they should and could play in advancing preventive a 
curative medicine. The personnel and the material exist 
ways and means have largely to be created. 
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BATHING AND AURAL DISEASE 


BY 


JOHN E. G. McGIBBON, M.B., B.S., D.L.O. 
pIsT AND LARYNGOLOGIST, EYE AND EAR INFIRMARY, LIVERPOOL 35 
se SSISTANT AURIST AND LARYNGOLOGIST, ROYAL SOUTHERN 

HOSPITAL, LIVERPOOL 

In an article contributed to the British Medical Journal 
of August 17th, 1929, by Drs. W. I. Daggett and R. Cove- 
Smith, attention was called to the risk of acute aural 
disease caused by bathing. A letter dealing with the same 
subject appeared in the Lancet of July 27th, 1929, and 
this provoked some correspondence on the prevention of 

ution of public swimming baths. In both of these 
contributions the authors expressed the opinion that the 
entrance of infected water into the Eustachian tube and 
the middle-ear cleft was largely responsible for the inci- 
dence of this type of ear disease, the water-borne infection 
in these cases being derived from contamination of public 
swimming baths and “‘ town ”’ rivers. Further, they 
emphasized the fact that individuals who bathed whilst 
suffering from perforated drumheads or septic nasal con- 
ditions were a possible source of danger to themselves 
and to other bathers. 

These observations led me to examine the record sheets 
of all cases of acute aural lesions attributed to bathing, 
and seen by me during 1930. Seventeen cases were 
examined, and although the number is small it is possible 
to draw some conclusions from the series. Of the seven- 
teen patients twelve had bathed in public swimming 
baths and five in the sea. 

In a large indusirial city such as Liverpool the propor- 
tion of bathers who use public swimming baths is far im 
excess of those who bathe in the sea ; certainly a much 
greater ratio than 12 to 5. Furthermore, the sea bathers 
had all availed themselves of the advantages of the South 
Lancashire and North Cheshire coasts, and had bathed 
in the open sea, far away from sewage or other pollution 
of the water. 

In sixteen of the cases either there was present some 
aural abnormality or else there was some existing adjacent 
focus of infection in the upper respiratory tract. These 
adjacent foci of infection were all gross lesions that were 
noted at the time of examination. They all called for 
surgical treatment, which was advised, and which in 
several cases was carried out subsequently. They were 
not sought after for the sake of obtaining statistics, and 
their constant presence only became apparent when the 
case records were reviewed. 
The existing adiacent lesions which occurred either 


‘ 


-singly or together were as follows: 


Lesions No. of patients 
Previous aural lesions... : we 9 (2 sea, 5 bath) 
Pathological tonsils and/or adenoids ..,. 10 (4 sea, 6 bath) 
Marked septal deviations .» 5 (2sea, 3 bath) 
Chronic suppurative ethmoiditis «« 2 (bath) 
Hypertrophic rhinitis 1 (bath) 
Acute covyza 2 (bath) 


The accompanying table shows the results more graphic- 
ally. All the cases were in males, except No. 15. 

Case 1 is the only “‘ healthy ’’ bather in whom there 
was no evidence of previous aural disease or of an existing 
adjacent focus of infection. Case 5 is interesting, as the 
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patient’s elder brother had undergone a simple mastoid 
operation two years previously, owing to an acute mastoid- 
itis which developed after bathing. Three patients under- 
went paracentesis. 

The table shows also that the interval between the time 
of bathing and the onset of symptoms was some hours 
less in those patients who had suffered from previous 
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aural disease than it was in those who showed only an 
adjacent infective focus. 




















| a 
} ? aa Previous Aural Existing | O18 
ae er Aural Lesion Lesion Adjacent Lesion | 33 |24 
Can: @sisa 
Ais | AO |ma 
1 23 L.: acute S.O.M. —— —— lday) B. 
2 14! R.: acute $.0.M.| R.: C.S.0.M. — Few | B. 
| hours} 
3 | 21! R.: aeute O.M. — Tonsils plus lday| s. 
| L.: acuteS.0.M. Septum deviated 
4} 21|'L.: acute S.0.M.| L.: $.0.M. (dry — Few | S. 
| 16 years) hours 
| 
5 | 23 L.: acute S.O.M. —— Adenoid plus lday! S. 
6/18| L.: acuteO.M. | _—_ Chronic suppura- | lday| B. 
I | tive ethmoiditis | 
7 | 27} L.: acute O.M. eae Septum deviated | lday} S. 
, Tonsils plus 
; 
8 | 29 R.: acute O.M. eae Septum deviated | ? | B. 
| L.: acute S.0.M., | Tonsils plus 
9\ 19 R.: acute S.O.M. | R.: recurrent Tonsils plus Few | S. 
$.0.M. .hours| 
L.: acute S.O.M.| L.: reeurrent | 
| $.0.M. (2yrs.)| 
10 | 20 | R.: acute S.O.M. | —. | Tonsils plus liday B. 
Adenoid plus | 
| | Hypertrophic 
| rhinitis 
11 | 12) R.: acute otitis | Cerumen ae lday B. 
| externa 
12; 41 R.; acute S.0.M. | Similarattack two! Tonsils plus lday| B. 
| years previously | Adenoid plus 
after swimming | 





13 | 25 R.: acute S.O.M. | oe | Septum deviated | lday B. 
| Tonsils plus } 
Adenoid plus 
| 
14/11) R.: acute O.M. | R.: recurrentO.M.| Acute coryza Few B. 
| | hours 
L.: recurrent O.M.| 
15 | 41 | R.: acute O.M. | R.: chronic O.M.| Septum deviated ? B 
| L.: chronic 0.M.| 


16 | 21 | R.: acute S.O.M. — | Tonsils plus ? B. 
17 | 21 | R.: acute O.M. — 


| 


| 
| Tonsils plus lday. B. 
Acute coryza 











O.M. = catarrhal otitis media. S.O.M. = suppurative ojitis media. 
C.S.O.M. = chronic suppurative otitis media. 


Conclusions 

1. A series of seventeen patients who suffered from acute 
ear disease attributed to bathing is reported. Of this 
series sixteen patients had suffered from a previous aural 
lesion and/or some existing abnormality of the neighbour- 
ing upper respiratory tract. 

2. The proportion of bathers in this series who con- 
tracted ear disease is relatively greater amongst the 
‘clean ’’ sea bathers than it is amongst the ‘‘ polluted °’ 
bath bathers. 

3. In view of conclusions 1 and 2, it may be assumed 
that acute aural disease following bathing is usually an 
autogenous infection, and occasionally only is it caused 
by infection derived from the water of public swimming 
baths. ; 

4. In addition to the measures of personal and public 
hygiene advocated by Daggett and Cove-Smith, it is 
advisable, though maybe impracticable, that any indi- 
vidual who contemplates bathing should be examined at 
least once by a doctor re the condition of his ears, nose, 
etc. This latter measure certainly could be carried out 
during the routine examination of school children. 


‘ 


5. Any individual found to be suffering from aural, 
nasal, or pharyngeal abnormality should be warned of the 
danger attached to bathing in either the sea or in 
swimming baths. 
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A CASE OF POISONING BY SODIUM 
NITROPRUSSIDE 

Although it is well known that sodium nitroprusside is 
a powerful poison, we have been unable to find record of 
any cases of human poisoning by this substance. Glaister' 
in his textbook make no reference to the subject ; 
Sollmann’ gives a brief quotation from L. Hermann, in 
which it is stated that ‘‘ nitroprussides liberate CN readily 
and agree with cyanides except that they are less con- 
vulsive.’’ Wynter Blyth* gives an account of some work 
by Reid Hunt in which the- toxic dose of many cyanides, 
including sodium nitroprusside, was determined when 
injected subcutaneously into mice. ; 

The absence of cases of human poisoning by sodium 
nitroprusside is not difficult to understand. It is a 
material which is unknown to the general public. Its 
principal use is as a reagent in certain important chemical 
tests. Hence those who have access to it have generally 
sufficient knowledge of toxic substances to preter soine 
other poison, if suicidally inclined. 

The case about to be described was that of a student 
of chemistry. At about 2.10 a.m. he called out from the 
garden of his.lodgings to a fellow boarder within the house 
that he was poisoned. The person spoken to at once 
went out to his assistance, and found him unconscious. 
A doctor was immediately sent for. He found the patient 
still unconscious, slightly cyanosed, with froth at the 
mouth and slight dilatation of the pupil. There was no 
characteristic smell in the breath nor burns about the 
mouth. The patient was immediately, sent to the Leeds 
General Infirmary. On admission the condition of the 
patient was similar to that already described. Respira- 
tions were slow, irregular, and heavy, with short inspira- 
tion and prolonged expiration. The pupils were moder- 
ately dilated and reacted sluggishly. The temperature 
was 97.6°F., and the pulse 60. Death occurred at 
4.40 a.m. No convulsions were seen at any time. 

A post-mortem examination was made at 10 a.m. by 
Dr. Ella M. Hickman. On opening the body the smell of 
HICN was definitely detected, and all the evidence was 
consistent with cyanide poisoning. The stomach contents 
were removed in a stoppered bottle for separate examina- 
tion. On removing the stopper after a short interval the 
smell of HCN was also readily detected here, and the 
presence of HCN in the air immediately above the fluid 
in the bottle was demonstrated by chemical tests. 

In attempting to decide on the exact nature of the 
poison which had been taken, we soon excluded free 
hydrocyanic acid. The very definite smell of HCN on 
opening the body, and again frequently detected while 
handling the organs, and also evolved from the stomach 
contents, indicated that a very considerable dose of a 
cyanide had been taken, and if this had been in the form 
of free HCN death would have occurred much more rapidly 
than was actually the case. Death also appeared to have 
been unusually delayed even if the material taken had 
been potassium cyanide. While considering this point it 
was brought to our notice that a bottle containing a liquid 
had been found in the garden, three or four yards from 
where the patient had been found. The bottie was of 
about 4-ounce capacity, but only about half an ounce of 
liquid remained in it, and a portion of this was handed to 
us. It was a transparent, red liquid, and obviously an 
aqueous solution. It was soon seen that this contained 
neither hydrocyanic acid nor potassium cyanide. Chemical 
analysis proved it to be an aqueous solution of sodium 
nitroprusside, containing approximately 13 per cent. of the 
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solid salt (57 grains per ounce). When the stomach om 
tents were examined for the presence of nitroprussig 
strongly positive reactions were obtained. Poisoning }, 
sodium nitroprusside appeared to us, therefore, to he 
definitely established. 

The interest of this case lies in the fact that the 
symptoms before death, and the appearances after death 
were those of hydrocyanic acid poisoning, but the time 
which elapsed after taking the poison before death Occurred 
—namely, at least two and a half hours—was Consider, 
ably longer than is the case when very large doses 
the simple cyanides are taken. The effects are, of COUrse 
actually due to free hydrocyanic acid, which is producai 
as a result of the decomposition of the nitroprusside, and 
the time required for this decomposition to occur Within 
the body accounts for the delay in the occurrence of 
death. But although this delay does occur, the rate at 
which HCN is produced from nitroprusside within th 
body is greater than one would expect from a knowledge 
of the behaviour of this substance in vitro. It is wey 
known, for example, that aqueous solutions can be kept 
for long periods without the appearance of free HCY. 
H. E. Williams,* in an account of the chemistry of nitro, 
prussides (nitroferricyanides) states that solutions of the 
sodium salt can be evaporated without Gecomposition, and 
our own experience verifies this statement. Of reactions 
which produce free HCN he mentions reduction in neutral 
solution with a copper-zinc couple, and_ reduction jg 
sulphuric acid solution with sodium amalgam. Both 
these methods of reduction are fairly powerful ones, byt 
the results of ingestion of sodium nitroprusside, ag 
exemplified in the present case, certainly indicate that jp 
the stomach, and possibly elsewhere in the body, reduction 
of this substance, with the production of free HCN, must 
be a fairly easy-and rapid process. 

The experience of this case also suggests that in cases of 
cyanide poisoning, where death appears to be unduly 
delayed, unless definite evidence of the use of a simple 
cyanide is forthcoming, the possibility of a complex 
cyanide having been taken should be explored. 

F. S. FowwearTHer, M.D., M.Sc., F.LC., 

D.P.H. 
Reader in Clinical Chemical Pathology, University 
of Leeds ; Chemical Pathologist, Leeds 
General Infirmary. 
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RUPTURE OF POSTERIOR CEREBRAL ARTERY. 
The recent reports in the Journal of cases of ‘‘ congenital 
intracranial aneurysm ’’ prompt me_ to submit. the 
following case. 

On November 14th, 1930, an unmarried woman, aged 47 
years, seamstress, always of a delicate constitution and a victim 
of indigestion and obstinate constipation, when stooping to 
fasten her shoe felt a sharp pain in the back of her head, with 
accompanying disturbances of vision, which passed off ina 
few days. A similar experience under identical conditions 
occurred on November 27th.. She went to work as usual of 
November 28th, but had to return home because of double 
vision. I saw her on this date, when there was complete 
oculomotor paralysis of the right eye, with ptosis and widely 
dilated and immobile pupil—the eye could be slightly rotated 
inwards. © There was also pain in the back of the head, 
increased by forward bending of the head, but no rigidity of 
the neck, and Kernig’s sign was absent. Confined to bed, she 
remained in this condition until December 16th, when, teeling 
very sick, and having a severe headache, she awoke her sistef 
«bout 4 a.m. I saw her at about 5 a.m., when she was 
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jready unconscious. Coma supervened, and death took place 
. 10 a.m. Between & and 6 a.m., by lumbar puncture, I 
ved some cerebro-spinal fluid, which was deeply stained 
r J 
with blood. aoe ‘ F ‘ 
post-mortem examination of the brain revealed an extensive 
pasal haemorrhage, which extended also down the spinal 
anzl. This was the result of a rupture of the right posterior 
cerebral artery close to the bifurcation of the basilar artery 
aa the posterior cerebral arteries. The third nerve at this 


int 
. all but the merest strand. 


‘nt was severed, 
point Soh 
pumsbottom, Lancs. H. Lawrie. 
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Reviews 


MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL PRACTICE 

Edited by a distinguished triad of the Faculty of Medicine 
of Paris, the third edition of La Pratique Médico- 
Chirurgicale' is heralded by the issue of the first four 
yolumes. The complete eight volumes will provide a 
compendious encyclopaedia embracing medicine, surgery, 
obstetrics, and the ancillary specialties, written by 220 
collaborators, each of whom is an exponent of the first 
rank in his particular subject. Avoiding hypotheses and 
theoretical discussions, the work provides a_ straight- 
forward practical guide for the practitioner in etiology, 
symptomatology, diagnosis, prognosis, and treatment, 
with praiseworthy conciseness, but with sufficiency of 
detail. Extreme delicacy of judgement is required in 
such a work to maintain suitable balance as regards the 
subject-matter. On the whole, this has been attained 
in the volumes before us, except in the treatment of the 
majority of pharmacological subjects, which is too brief 
to be of value. Avertin, for instance, is dismissed in s.x 
lines. The photographic and x-ray plates are excellent, 
but the pathological line drawings are not in keeping 
with the general standard of the work. The figures deal- 
ing with dental anaesthesia (p. 455 et seq.) are most 
obscure. 

The authors give essentially the modern French outlook, 
and the British reader will be impressed with the space 
afforded to psychiatric subjects. From the numerous 
subjects dealt with in volumes i and ii we would specially 
commend those on the surgical treatment of bronchiectasis 
(Dr. Oberlin), Caesarean section (Drs. Portes and Couve- 
lire), and the surgery of angina pectoris (Drs. Leriche 
and Fontaine). The section on the biliary system affords 
delightful reading, but most British surgeons will find 
fault with the unqualified statement that in acute appen- 
dicitis the pain ‘‘ is most commonly located in the right 
iliac fossa, but sometimes in the umbilical region.’’ The 
vexed question of antisepsis versus asepsis is summed up 
under the aphorism that, ‘‘ while opposed in theory, they 
are ultimately combined in practice, and their union 
authorizes the bold technique of actual surgery.’’ The 
sections on actinotherapy, on the arsenobenzols, and on 
artificial limbs are well written, and that on massage and 
remedial exercises is admirable. 

In volumes iii and iv goitre is dealt with in a com- 
prehensive manner, but the purely medical treatment of 
exophthalmic goitre is too theoretical for inclusion in 
an encyclopaedia such as this. Hydrotherapy, thermal 
treatment, ergotamine, sodium salicylate, haematoe- 
thyroidin, etc., ought to be omitted and replaced by 
some practical details about the administration of iodine 
and quinidine. The field of hygiene and public health 
has received ample attention. No fewer than eighteen 


1 Pratique Médico-Chirurgicale. Publiée sous la direction de 
A. Couveliire, A. Lemierre, Ch. Lenormant  Troisi¢me ¢dition, 
eatiérement nouvelle. Tomes i, ii, iii, et iv. Paris: Masson et Cie. 
1931. (1,480 fr. the set of eight volumes; 165 fr. each volume 
Separately.) 
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pages are devoted to consideration of drinking-water (eas 
potable). The articles on dermatological subjects are well 
written, affording clear clinical descriptions and classifica- 
tions, suitably illustrated by intelligible photographs. 
Eczema is differentiated from ‘‘ eczematoid ’’ conditions, 
the clinical entities of these groups being well sub- 
stantiated. 

The aim of the work tends to preclude much novelty 
and originality, but while treating the majority of sub- 
jects along conventional and, usually, orthodox lines, the 
collaborators have shown much originality in presentation 
of the facts, especially in the domain of surgery. Gastric 
and cerebral surgery are noteworthy examples. In view 
of the fact that modern surgeons are not likely to consult 
a general encyclopaedia to any extent, one wonders 
whether such works should not confine themselves solely 
to the sphere of the general practitioner, who, to take one 
example, is not likely to be ordinarily interested in the 
merits and technique of the operative methods used for 
diaphragmatic hernia. On the other hand, the present 
work very properly expounds such dentistry as commonly 
falls to the lot of the busy medical practitioner, and the 
clear methodical account of teeth extraction is worthy of 
emulation by most British authors of surgical manuals. 





MEDICAL MYCOLOGY 
It is a difficult thing for the medical man to obtain a 
comparatively brief yet adequate account of the moulds, 
yeasts, and related fungi which are of interest to him as 
causes of disease, or contaminations of his cultures, or 
are concerned in the spoilage of foodstuffs. There are, it 
is true, extensive monographs dealing with particular 
groups, but, apart from the detail they contain, their 
understanding implies a wide knowledge of mycology. 
Textbooks of bacteriology are too inadequate in their 
treatment of the subject to be of much use. Accordingly 
the time is ripe for a handbook? such as Professor HENRICI 
has now written. It has grown out of a lecture course 
which he has been giving for some years past to advanced 
students of bacteriology at the University of Minnesota, 
and, while making no claim to an exhaustive treatment 
of mycology, it clearly places’ before the medical and 
other bacteriologists all that they need know about the 
subject. 

Beginning with a description of the structure and 
classification of the fungi, their methods of study, and 
biological activities, the author goes on to consider the 
more important groups of moulds, yeasts, and actino- 
mycetes. When we recall that these groups include the 
causal organisms of the ringworms, thrush, actinomycosis, 
as well as a considerable number of tropical diseases, ~ it 
is plain that a knowledge of the subject; however slight, 
is essential to every medical man. It is daily becoming 
more obvious that at least a number of bacteria belong 
to the fungi, and there is a well-defined movement to 
trace in the bacteria life-cycles and sexual relations similar 
to those found in the fungi; and so the bacteriologist 
also must be acquainted with the essentials of mycology— 
quite apart: from a natura] curiosity about the con- 
taminating moulds which so frequently crop up in his 
cultures. Professor Henrici has supplied this need. The 
book is easily understandable by the beginner, and it is 
fully illustrated both by photograph and by line drawings. 
For those who wish to follow up any particular aspect 
of the subject there is a comprehensive bibliography. We 
have no hesitation in drawing attention to the usefulness 
of this volume to the bacteriologist and the physician. 
It is an excellent production, and most opportune. 


* Molds, Yeasts, and Actinomycetes. By Arthur T. Henrici, 
M.D. New York: J. Wiley and Sons, Inc. ; London: Chapman 
and Hall, Ltd. — 1980. (Pp. x + 286 ; 100 figures. 17s. 6d. net.) 
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PATHOLOGY OF CHEST DISEASES 

Dr. N. P. TENDELOO’s work, entitled Studies on the Mode 
of Origin and the Course of Diseases of the Lungs,* is an 
attempt to relate the localization and development of 
pulmonary diseases to the varying physiological condi- 
tions prevailing in different parts of the lung. In the 
normal lung he finds that the movements of the alveoli 
during respiration are least in the paravertebral cranial 
portion and greatest in the lateral caudal portion ; that 
in any part of the lung the changes in alveolar volume 
are always greater in the peripheral than in the central 
portion ; that the movement of the blood, and probably 
of the lymph too, is least in the suprathoracic and 
greatest in the caudal portion of the lung, and that it is 
proportional to the respiratory excursions. These pro- 
cesses are subject to variation with age, the shape of the 
thorax, occupational position, intrathoracic tumours, and 
numerous other factors. A discussion of their importance 
in determining the origin and location of such diseases 
as emphysema, pneumonoconiosis, and tuberculous and 
non-tuberculous inflammatory conditions of the lung 
occupies the greater part of the book. Many of the views 
expressed are of considerable interest, and will not fail 
to excite the attention of those whose chief study is the 
pathology of chest diseases. 





DIET IN DISEASE 
Harrop’s Diet in Disease’ forms an addition to the long 
list of books, for the most part of American authorship, 
which deal with diet. It is written from the standpoint 
of the practising physician, and for that reason must 


command respect. Part I, comprising the first four 
chapters, deals with the nutritional requirements of the 
body. Part II deals with the chemical composition, 


modes of preservation, and cooking of some of the staple 
foodstuffs. The third, and by far the longest, part is 
devoted to the dietary treatment of disease. 

Opinion about the various dietetic measures which 
should be used in the treatment of various pathological 
conditions is in such a state of flux that no book of this 
kind can hope to escape criticism. Everyone is agreed 
about the great importance of dietetic measures, no two 
persons about the exact form which they should take. 
On the whole, it is clear that Dr. Harrop takes a broad- 
minded and conservative point of view, and clearly he 
bases his opinions upon the fundamental facts of bio- 
chemistry and, without doubt, upon personal observa- 
tion. Fault may be found, perhaps, with his treatment 
of the subject of diabetes. On page 260, for instance, he 
says that it is highly doubtful ‘‘ whether the fundamental 
diabetic process is often really altered or improved as 
a result of dietary treatment or the use of insulin,’ and 
from what has gone before it is clear that he is thinking 
not only of human diabetes, but also of experimental 
diabetes in animals. Now since ligature of the pancreatic 
duct with degeneration of the secreting gland tissue (and 
survival of the islets) does not cause diabetes, while 
pancreatectomy does cause the disease, and since all 
the signs and symptoms of such experimentally produced 
diabetes can be abolished by insulin, it seems wrong to 
speak of a ‘“‘ fundamental diabetic process ’’ which is 
untouched by insulin ; or, if such a phrase is used, then 
the burden of proof of its meaning rests on the speaker. 
It may be that in clinical diabetes there is something 


3 Studien iiber die Entstehung und den verlauf der Luugen- 
kvrankheiten. Von Dr. N. Ph. Tendeloo. Zweite umgearbeitete 
und vermehrte Aufiage. Miinchen: . J. FF. Bergmann. — 1981. 
(Pp. v + 219; 6 figures. R.M.26.) ; 

A Dict in Disease By George A. Harrop, jun., M.D. Phila- 
delphia: P. Blakiston’s Son and Co., Inc. 1930. (Pp. ix + 404. 
4 ele ) 
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more than current views take count of ; if 0, it 
is a matter for investigation. The assumption of jt, 
existence lays the author open to the charge of looy 
thinking. 

In his further discussion Dr. Harrop gives the jm. 
pression of not having grasped the distinction betwee 
acidosis and ketosis ; he frequently uses the terms as jj 
they were synonymous. Recent work, owever, has cep. 
tainly failed to establish a definite re! ionship betweeg 
diminution of blood alkali reserve ana the onset an 
depth of diabetic coma, or, for that matter, to proye 
conclusively that coma is due entirely to the presence ¢ 
ketone bodies in the blood. We cannot help feeling that 
this part of the subject might have been approached with 
more caution. On page 341 appears the statement 
‘feces are usually only passed once a week in (sic) 
an animal fed only on meat.’’ The writer of this reviey 
addressed an inquiry about this point to the curator 
of mammals at the Zoological Gardens, who was good 
enough to reply in the following terms: ‘‘ Our experience 
with the animals fed entirely upon meat here is that they 
pass faeces very regularly once a day, and usually at the 
same time each day.’’ Apparently Dr. Harrop has beea 
misinformed on this point. 

Although open to certain criticisms, the book is ably 
written, and will certainly prove of great value to the’ 
general physician. 





A NEW PHILOSOPHY 

Everyone, consciously or unconsciously, makes his own 
philosophy, but an intelligent and considered statement 
of the philosophy evolved by another may at times bi 
of the most material help in filling out one’s own, or 
making it more satisfying, or even, on occasion, in settling 
or altering the essential basis on which it is constructed, 
A quite original and well-thought-out stateraent of this 
kind will be found in a volume, entitled A Philosophy of 
Reality,’ by Miss E. L. Younc, recently published -by 
the Manchester University Press. It seems likely to prove 
a very important book, and is one which should certainly 
be read and considered by all who desire to make their 
foundations sure and to think correctly in this sphere. It 
is impossible to epitomize a philosophy of such a kind ia 
a column, or to indicate its fundamental idea adequately 
in a sentence ; but, as is indeed suggested by the appro- 
priate title of her book, the basis of Miss Young’s beliets 
may in a very general way be stated to be that things 
are actually what they seem, however much more they 
may also be ; and that this must be so because every unit 
of matter or energy—the electron, the atom, the molecule, 
the cell—in its own primitive way and in its own tiny 
degree, and within its own range, feels and experiences 
in a manner comparable to that in which the larger masses 
formed of such units (plant, animal, or human) experience 
and feel. The philosophy of reality can therefore be con- 
trasted with the two main currents of what may be called 
the philosophy of exclusively abstract thought, and the 
philosophy of doubt. It may be said to place emphasis 
upon the known, rather than to indicate that certain 
things—whether a “ thing-in-itself,’’ or something else— 
are unknowable. 

But ‘‘ I do not wish to suggest that we are able at once 
to know and to understand everything that the environment 
presents. If the objective world is an open beok presenting 
a face of truth, hiding nothing from us, I do not mean that 
every page of the book has been read or can be read in a 
moment. I do mean that the common man has already read 
much that is true, and the philosopher is in the wrong who 
tells him to discard it and look for eryptograms and _ esotene¢ 
meanings.” 


Young. Manchester: The 
Ss. 6d. net.) 


5 A Philosophy of Reality. By {Dae De 
University Press.. 1930. (Pp. xi + 266. 
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In oppo 
well Says 
“The highest type of mind is that in which the intensive 
thought can be given the most extensive application. The 
highest spirituality is shown by its power of filling the common- 
lace with more of meaning and value, and of turning without 
any sense of loss from the inner to the outer, and back again 
at will. A theory which tends to put reality into the sensa- 
tions of matter, if it is tenable at all, will hold its own in 
the struggle for life of ideas themsebves, against any theory 
which empties the concrete of a part of its Interest. 

Any attempt to show thus crudely what the author’s 
theory is, and to what it is in essence opposed, is really 
to do the author an injustice. The main thoughts of the 
pook are, as has already been said, original, and have been 
worked out and applied with extraordinary skill. After 
a general statement of the foundation of her philosophy, 
Miss Young applies it in successive chapters to ‘‘ The 
Market of Matter,’”” ‘‘ The Human Unit,”’ “‘ Spiritual 
Life’ ‘‘ The Five Senses,’’ ‘‘ Time,’’ ‘‘ Space and 
Number,”’ ‘‘ Good and Evil.’ It is scarcely to be 
expected that any one reader will find all these applica- 
tions equally or completely satisfying, even if the basis be 
accepted. Here and there, there may be some criticism 
as to her statement of the facts of physical science ; and 
the philosophy which each reader may have already made 
for himself may be impervious to this or that deduction 
which Miss Young draws from her fundamental idea. To 
the present reviewer, for example, the chapters on time 
and space appear the least satisfactory, while that on 
good and evil is one of the most satisfactory. To others 
the appeal will be different. But the work that has been 
done and the book that has been written are worth while. 
The style is so smooth and the use of metaphor so frequent 
and so apt, if the limitations of its logical use are con- 
stantly borne in mind, that it is easy to be carried along 
interestingly from paragraph to paragraph and yet to miss 
at times the flow of the argument as a whole. If oppor- 
tunity occurs, as it should, the author might be well 
advised to break up her chapters into sections, with head- 
ings indicating the successive steps of the discussion ; and 
it is possible that a synopsis of each chapter inserted at 
some appropriate place, in the table of contents or else- 
where, would he helpful. 
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NOTES ON BOOKS 

In A Textbook of Laboratory Diagnosis’ Drs. E. E. 
Oscoop and H. D. Haskins present an outline of labora- 
tory diagnosis on the lines taught in the medical school 
of the University of Oregon. An excellent feature of this 
book is the fact that care has been taken to associate 
the investigation of clinical symptoms with the employ- 
ment of laboratory procedures. An index of diseases at 
the end enables quick reference to be made to any specific 
test in relation to a particular diagnosis, and, from the 
student’s point of view, this should also be particularly 
valuable in the work of revision before an examination. 


The little work on the Therapeutics of the Deadly 
Sins,? by Dr. J. Laumonrer, which is based on lectures 
delivered by him in his capacity of honorary professor 
at the Paris Ecole de Psychologie, has recently appeared 
in a revised and enlarged second edition. It consists 
of four chapters, devoted respectively to introductory 
remarks, and the three ‘‘ deadly sins’’ of love of the 
table, idleness, and sensuality, with their appropriate 
treatment. Special emphasis is laid on the importance of 
the autonomic nervous system and the endocrine system, 
and the part which should be played by the medical 
practitioner in simultaneous application of psychotherapy 
and somatic treatment. 


°A Textbook of Laboratory Diagnosis. By Fdwin FE. Osgood, 
M.D., and Howard D. Haskins, M.D. London: J. and A. Churchill. 
1931. (Pp. xix + 475; 18 figures, 5 plates. 21s.) 

La Thérapeutique des péchés capitaux : Gourmandise, Paresse, 
Luxure. Par Docteur J. Laumonier. Deuxi¢me édition. Paris: 
le Francois. 1931. (Pp. 186. 15 {r.) 
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In his memoir on Malaria in Russia in relation to Soil 
and Climate,* which forms an epidemiological commentary 
on Dobreitzer’s report on malaria in Soviet Russia, Dr. 
FRiepRICH WOLTER adopts the following principles agreed 
upon by the malaria conferences held at Geneva in 1928. 
(1) In the present state of science the aim of measures 
for combating malaria should merely be to check it as far 
as possible as an epidemic disease. Any measures which 
claim to do more, such as its complete extirpation, can 
only be justified under special circumstances. (2) It is 
not always necessary to control malaria by a method 
resting on the knowledge of its transmission by mosquitos. 
(3) In every country the measures taken for controlling 
the disease must be preceded by investigations for deter- 
mining which method is most suitable for the local condi- 
tions. (4) At the present time no one method is to be 
preferred to all the others in the prophylaxis of malaria. 
Wolter, who is an adherent of the Sydenham-Pettenkofer 
conception of epidemiology, is in favour of considering the 
extraordinary increase of malaria in Russia in 1923 as due 
to telluric and climatic conditions, and he regards a 
change in agrarian policy and sanitation of the soil as 
essential, because in the absence of such a course all other 
measures are doomed to failure. 


Messrs. H. K. Lewis (136, Gower Street, W.C.1) have 
issued a supplement (1928-30) to the catalogue of their 
medical and scientific circulating library, of which a notice 
appeared in our issue of August 24th, 1929. This supple- 
ment is planned on the lines of its predecessors, and forms 
a useful summary of recent medical literature. The price 
is 2s. net, or Is. to subscribers. 


Reprints of a large number of contributions to medical 
science have been collected, within paper covers, as 
Researches Published from the Wards and Laboratories of 
the London Hospital during 1930, and are published by 
Messrs. H. K. Lewis and Co., Ltd., at 7s. 6d. the volume. 








8 Die Malaria in Russland in ihrer Abhdngigkeit von Boden une 
Klima. Von Dr. Med. Friedrich Wolter. Miinchen: J. F 
Lehmann. 1930. (Pp. 56; 1 plate. M.6.) 
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PREPARATIONS AND APPLIANCES 


AN IMPROVED ARTERY FORCEPS 


Mr. Harotp Dopp (London, W.) writes: The average artery 
forceps frequently has the following disadvantages. (1) It is 


usually straight, and so will not clip 
““round a corner.’’ (2) The jaws are 
transversely serrated, and when a little 
worn will not surely grip a ligature (as 
when tying a ‘‘ no touch ’’ knot) ; also 
when applied to a width of appendicular 
mesentery, omentum, broad hgament, or 
hernial sac, they frequently allow the 
tissue held by the middle of the jaws 
to slip out, and time is consumed in 
correcting the error. (3) The handles 
lend themselves readily to entangling 
loops of suture material and other artery 
forceps then in use, either round the 
neck of the rings or between the rings. 
The Glendenning ratchet only partially 
overcomes this. 

I have attempted, in the forceps here 
illustrated, to overcome these objections. 
They are of robust, but not heavy, 
construction ; box-jointed, well balanced, 
with large, thin. easily accessible handle 
rings, and a stout end-placed ratchet ; 
this latter adds power to the jaws and 
elasticity or ‘‘ whip’’ to the handles, 
permitting easy release by the left hand. 
The jaws are medium-pointed and angled. 
The serrations are transverse at the tips 
and deeply longitudinal in the remainder 
of their length ; this successfully holds 
ligatures, omentum, etc. The stream- 
lined handles and Glendenning ratchets 
are effective in preventing loops of 
suture and other instruments from be- 


Fuuc Size 


“ 


coming entangled. I have used them for two and a half years. 
I am much indebted to Messrs. Chas. Thackray of Leeds, 
who have ably made (in several sizes) the progressive patterns 


leading up to the model here illustrated. 
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CHILDREN AT THE SEASIDE 

It may well be the instinct of the islander, penned in 
cities, that impels him to take advantage of the new 
facilities of transport to the seaside. In any case, a 
centrifugal movement of population to the coast during 
the summer months is an outstanding fact in these days, 
an exodus which on a single Bank Holiday, by railway 
alone, is reckoned in millions. The same tale is told by 
the recent multiplication and growth of seaside resorts. 
Figures supplied from many of these places show that 
the extent of popular bathing, especially by children, is 
unprecedented. The question is a pertinent one: how 
are these children from the cities affected by the sea 
climate and by daily immersion in the sea? 

In countries with a considerable seaboard medical 
men are taking an increasing interest in marine health 
resorts: witness the in 1914 of the Inter- 
national Congress of Thalassotherapy and its recent 
well-attended meetings in Italy, Rumania, and France. 
In Germany there are associations of medical practi- 


formation 


tioners on the Baltic and the North Sea, and in Belgium 
a new international journal, La Cure Marine, has 


appeared in the present year. 
have for their object the precise study of the effect of 
marine climates and bathing on health at all periods of 
life. Like some branches of physical medicine, it needs 
to be reclaimed from irrational empiricism. Dr. Ceresote 
in Italy, among others, has pointed the way to a much- 
needed physio-pathological study of thalassotherapy. 
It is often difficult, at home, to draw a clear line 
between normal and defective health, but a holiday at 
the seaside, with its abrupt change of climate and 
exposure to cold in bathing, often furnishes the test by 
which abnormal conditions of health may be detected. 
it is, to some extent, a therapeutic classification for 
delicate children. Normal school children and. jaded 
but healthy adults can always, and immediately, find 
at the sea’ the complete change of scene, with the 
tonic influences of light, air, and water, which are 
all that t summer health holiday. But 
this is not at all the case with perhaps the equal number 
of persons in subnormal health who are to be found at 


All these organizations 


they need for a 


the seaside ; such dre the catarrhal, nervous, and 
chilly children, who perhaps are never ill and never 
-well, but in whom a low and sensitive condition is a 
standing menace, and invites a variety of infections. 
For them the strong prescription of the sea must 


obviously be applied with care. The use of sea climates 
and bathing for delicate children presupposes in the 
first place a selection and differentiation of cases referred 
to the coast, whether it be to the marine hospital, the 
convalescent home, or the holiday centre. It 
pre apes observation after arrival, and especially the 
rest, 


also 


regulation of exercise, degree 


of exposure to sun, 
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air, or sea, nhl to the reactions produced « and, 
lastly, proper measurements and_ records. Children, 
tolerate so much that it may not be recognized that 
they react in the most varied ways to physical infly. 
ences. The marine climate, and especially bathing in 
the open sea, with its low temperature and risk of shock, 
enormously increase the cooling of the body and make 
a heavy demand upon heat production, metabolism, 
and nervous energy, and where these powers ar 
defective may evoke unfavourable reactions, which time, 
patience, and a course of re-education could easily 
have averted. 

It is on account of the frequent and gratuitous ji. 
effects—-chilis, catarrhs, gastro-intestinal disturbances, 
rheumatism, heart symptoms, nervous disturbances, 
febrile ‘‘ sur-saturation ’’—that some seaside practi. 
tioners in different countries have expressed graye 
doubts whether, on the whole, sea-bathing for children 
is not more injurious than beneficial. They have beep 
painfully impressed by its too prevalent abuses: the 
unwilling with the willing prematurely hurried into the 
water, without acclimatization, and perhaps imme. 
diately after a meal ; the bathing in all weathers, too 
frequently repeated, and much too prolonged ; the 
endless wading on the shore ; and the spectacle of 
children blue with cold and shivering in the wind from 
excessive and uncompensated exposure. These ques- 
tions have been under discussion by the new Section of 
Hydrology and Climatology at the British Medical 
Association’s Annual Meeting at Eastbourne. It is 
evident from reports from the British coasts that medical 
officers of health and practitioners, as well as local 
authorities, are not unaware of the dangers to which 
delicate children are exposed. At the more progressive 
seaside resorts efforts have been recently made to guard 
against them. Some, like Hastings, have published 
rules and hints for bathers. Others, like Margate, 
have set up excellent shelters on the beach and provide 
hot drinks and hot foot-baths after the bathe, which. are 
a great assistance to favourable reaction. In many 
places hot sea-baths, as at Eastbourne, have been 
installed for the use of those for whom cold open-air 
bathing is injurious; and these, as well as_ the 
marine climate, have been reported upon as beneficial 
tor convalescents and others, including rheumatic 
subjects, who are, temporarily perhaps, in a low and 
exhausted condition of health. Another provision of 


_ special value for delicate children is the sheltered, com- 


| as at Lowestoft, Hunstanton, and Southport. 


{ 


swimming pool of fresh sea water, 
In sunny 
weather the warmth and shelter of these pools make the 
water possible and pleasant for chilly subjects, and an 
effective means for the gradual re-education to cold. 
Tuberculous children are now treated in many 
countries with striking success on the coast, and the 
needs of non-tuberculous children are too little con- 
sidered. In addition to the catarrhal, the nervous, and 
the rheumatic, very many children are subnormal in 
nutrition and development, in peripheral circulation, and 
in resistance to cold. These common conditions, equally 
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with non-pulmonary tuberculosis, are amenable to 
hysical treatment at the seaside. Dr. Carl Haberlin, 
whose opening paper we publish this week, gives a 
summary of his work for non-tuberculous children at 
Wyk, on the further side of the North Sea, where he 
girects a hospital of 300 beds, with various convalescent 
homes. He describes the methods and technique which 
helong to the marine hospital, especially the tests by 
which the reactions of chiidren under treatment can 
be measured, and the results of treatment graphically 
recorded. In another place he has set forth the 
organization by which children from Berlin and 
Hamburg are selected by medical officers of friendly 
societies, schools, and hcspitals, and the Ministry of 
Health, and distributed to appropriate town clinics, 
marine hospitals, or homes and holiday colonies, and 
has also described the system of subsequent after-care. 
We are glad to hear that there is some prospect of 
an effective organization of medical men interested in 
the problems of thalassotherapy in this country. The 
6,000 miles of seashore of the British Islands, with 
their temperate and invigorating climates, have a 
great variety of air and shelter, at different seasons, 
on the North Sea, on the Atlantic, and on the long 
range of the South Coast. Such a provision of nature is 
unrivalled in Europe, and suggests large possibilities 
for the health of a crowded industrial population. It 
is possible that, especially for the children from towns 
and cities, something like a national preventive and 
curative regime might be made available at the seaside, 
under medical men of special experience and training. 





YELLOW FEVER 
The incidence of yellow fever during the past four years 
is the subject of a report by the Health Section of the 
League of Nations.' Study of this document shows 
that during the period under review there has been 
a gradual disappearance of the disease in West Africa, 
or at least of its manifestations among Europeans, 
while in contrast there has been a marked increase in 
its prevalence in South America. The reappearance 
of cases in that part of the world is very disquieting, 
for as a result of intensive campaigns, directed mainly 


against the yellow fever mosquito, and generously sup- 


ported by the Rockefeller Foundation, there were some 
grounds for believing that the disease had been eradi- 
cated from the New. World, as two years had elapsed 
without a single case having been recorded. Un- 
fortunately the disease again broke out in Brazil 
during 1926, and in 1928 and 1929 there was 
a serious epidemic in Rio de Janeiro, where no 
cases had been recorded during the preceding twenty 
years. The toll of this epidemic in 1929 in the 


‘city of Rio was 613 cases with 362 deaths, and dovbtless 


Many unrecognized cases were present. During the 
same year it also reappeared in Colombia. In 1930 


‘League of Nations Monthly Epidemiological Report. No. 4. 
Geneva, April 15th, 1931. Yellow Fever from 1927 to the beginning 
of 1931. Current Reports on the Prevalence of Notifiable Diseases. 


London: G. Allen and Unwin. (1s. 6d. per number.) 
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the disease abated in Brazil, but during the first quarter 
of the present year 34 cases have been recorded from 
thirteen different and widely scattered localities. The 
lack of connexion between these cases strongly suggests 
that yellow fever may persist in a country without 
being revealed by epidemic outbreaks, and this view 
is supported by the results of immunity tests of the 
blood of natives in Nigeria, referred to in our leading 
article of December 20th, 1930. Similar ‘‘ protection ”’ 
tests, made by injecting monkeys with serum from the 
individual to be examined, and then with a lethal dose 
of yellow fever virus, have been applied in Bahia. 
Out of 144 persons tested in this manner no fewer 
than 44 gave complete protection, which suggests that 
rather more than 30 per cent. of the population must 
have been previously infected. Such figures, though 
giving only a rough approximation to the truth, are 
so enormously in excess of the number of recorded 
cases that in both West Africa and South America it 
is evident that the disease must persist in the native 
population under a more or less latent form, and in 
such localities the disease can reappear in epidemic 
form when the proportion of non-immune individuals, 
or the index of the transmitting mosquito, is sufficiently 
high. 

The recent development of commercial air services 
has created a new sanitary problem, for Aedes aegypti 
(=Stegomyta fasciata) is very widely distributed, and 
the importation of yellow fever into the East, in 
many parts of which this mosquito abounds, might 
have disastrous consequences. It is open to question, 
however, whether the consequences would be quite so 
catastrophic as those suggested by recent statements, 


which have been the subject of exaggerated comments 


in the lay press, for it is by no means certain that 
this disease could become established in the East. 
There is some evidence to show that an attack of dengue 
confers immunity against yellow fever, for Dinger, 
Schiiffner, Snijders, and Swellengrebel’ found that when 
monkeys which had recovered from experimental in- 
fection with dengue were inoculated later with a 
virulent strain of yellow fever no fewer than eight out 
of eleven were resistant, though the mortality of this 
strain in normal monkeys exceeded 90 per cent. These 
results—combined with the fact that, though having 
the same transmitting host, the two diseases never 
occur together in the same locality—suggest that there 
may be other explanations besides climate barriers for 
the restricted distribution of yellow fever. Nevertheless, 
no one will question the importance of taking every 
possible precaution to prevent the introduction of the 
disease to such localities as East Africa and the Orient. 
In this connexion the Advisory Council of the League 
of Nations Eastern Bureau at Singapore in 1930 has 
emphatically urged stringent measures, more particularly 
(1) legal decrees forbidding anyone to import or keep 
yellow fever virus for any purpose whatever in Eastern 
countries open to contamination ; and (2) the inter- 
diction of air traffic between contaminated or suspected 


2 Nederl. Tijdsschr. v. Geneesk., June 6th, 193L 
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areas and the Eastern countries until all the measures 
recommended by the Office International d’Hygiene 
Publique have been effectively applied. We may note 
that the Governments of British India, Malaya, 
Australia, and the Philippines have already forbidden 
the introduction of the virus even for experimental 
purposes. It is justly pointed out that there is 
sufficient opportunity for the study of yellow fever in 
the scientific institutes of countries free from Aedes, 
without jeopardizing the population of countries where 
this mosquito is present. 


» 
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THE “LANCET” COMMISSION ON NURSING 
The impression that the present state of the nursing 
profession in Great Britain is unsatisfactory is sub- 
stantially borne out by the second interim report of the 
Lancet commission on nursing,’ which was published on 
August 15th. The report is essentially a statement of 
ascertainable facts relating to the professional standards, 
training, life, amenities, and remuneration of those 
engaged in caring for the sick. Later in the year the 
commission intends to present its final report, in which 
it will suggest remedies to meet the various problems 
that have been brought to light as a result of the replies 
from 686 hospitals to its recent questionary. Any 
expression of opinion on what these remedies should be 
is better withheld until the final verdict of the com- 
mission is known. 
ested in this important question will do well to study in | 
detail this statistical analysis, bearing in mind—may we 
suggest—that nursing is a profession whose difficulties 
have increased to such an extent with the advancement 


In the meanwhile, all those inter- | pay at a rather higher rate. 





of medical science, and which demands such.a combina- 
tion of qualities in those engaged in its practice, that its 
professional status must be determined and its constitu- | 
tion reorganized if existing disabilities are to be 
remedied. Is there a shortage of hospital nurses? The 
figures, taken by themselves, do not indicate any serious 
deficiency. The 686 hospitals have a nursing staff of 
nearly 44,000, and the deficiency of staff as compared 
with full establishment works out at 125 sisters, 403 
nurses, and 802 probationers. The hospitals have been 
divided into four types—namely, those approved as 
schools for complete training, for partial training, for 
special training, and those not approved. In the London 
voluntary hospitals approved as complete training schools 
the deficiency of staff nurses is 2} per cent. ; it is 5 per 
cent. in the provincial voluntary hospitals similarly 
approved, and 13 per cent. in the approved London and 
provincial municipal hospitals. The probationers are 
within 1 per cent. of establishment in the London 
voluntary hospitals, and only in the fever hospitals are 
they as much as 10 per cent. below. The question was 
put: ‘* Do your advertisements for sisters, staff nurses, 
and probationers usually bring sufficient replies from 
suitable candidates?’’ The deduction drawn in the 
report is that, taking the hospitals as a whole, ‘‘ roughly 
one-fifth of them fail to secure suitable candidates as 
sisters, and one-half of them fail to secure the staff 





1The Lancet Commission on Nursing. Second Interim Report. 
With Statistical Analvsis of the Questionnaire issued to Hospitals 
by the Commission. y A. Bradford Hill, Ph.D., D.Sc. Supple- | 


ment to the Lancet, igust 15th, 1931. (€d.) 
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nurses and probationers of the standard that th 

require.”’ Another striking fact is the annual Wasta 

ot probationers. In 363 hospitals giving information . 
the point, half the probationer staff is replaced en 
year, whereas with a three or four years’ course | 
training the normal replacement would be one-thirg e 
one-fourth. This may be because some hospitals Tecruit 
women who are never likely to prove efficient nurse. 
one institution even states that it engages all who apply 
and weeds them out afterwards. The statistics collected 
by the commission do not reveal much with regard t) 
the conditions of service which was not in a gener 
way already known. The age of entrance is seldoy 
below 18 ; very few London voluntary hospitals tale 
probationers younger than 19. For service in most of 
the voluntary hospitals education at a secondary schog| 
is necessary ; the municipal hospitals are more oftey 
content with the seventh standard of the element 

school. In the London voluntary hospitals there ar 
fewer than three occupied beds to each member of the 
nursing staff, and the same is true of 96 per cent. of the 
provincial hospitals. The municipal hospitals work oy 
a definitely higher ratio of beds to staff, and the rate 
of pay are higher than in the voluntary hospitals. |p 
few of the latter is the pay more than £20 in the firs 
year, with board and lodging, uniform, and laund 

provided. Three-fourths of the municipal hospitals pay 
£30 per annum or more. Staff nurses are paid from 
£50 to £65, and sisters from £70 to £85 a year, here 
again with some tendency for municipal hospitals to 
The day’s duty in most 
hospitals is from 123 to 13} hours, and the night duty 
114 to 12} hours. Annual leave for the probationer js 
usually three weeks, the London voluntary hospitals 
being specially generous in this respect. Half the hos. 
pitals allow a weekly half-day holiday, and nearly half 
allow a whole day, while most hospitals allow at least 
two hours’ off-time daily. But a complaint frequently 
made is that the nurse does not know her free hours 
beforehand. Altogether the nurse may be said to have 
a sixty-hour week, as compared with the forty-hour 
week of women in other employment. How far this 
factor—together with the restrictions of institutional life 
—deters the freedom-loving young woman from taking 
up a nursing career cannot be estimated. Some argue 
that the living-in system prejudices recruiting ; others 
that a living-out system would be fatal to the profession. 
Some complain of long hours and low pay ; others say 
that these would not be objections if prospects after 
qualification were improved. In the experience of 
certain hospitals the shortage has disappeared when 
hours were lowered and pay increased ; others found 
that these changes resulted in no improvement, or only 
attracted the wrong type of girl. Evidently there 3 
room for some alteration in the training system. Its 
suggested that preliminary training schools should be 
instituted where, by a system of co-operation between 
the hospitals and the education authorities, the girth 
could receive theoretical instruction for some months 
before entering the ward, as it is thought that the 
combination of ward work and theoretical work at the 
beginning may impose too great a strain. The final report 
of the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres and his colleagues 
of the commission, embodying their opinions and 


| recommendations, is expected before the end of the yeat. 
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HE RESULTS OF B.C.G. VACCINATION 
IN FRANCE 
The Institut Pasteur of Paris has published the results 
of a second inquiry into the effect of prophylactic 
yaccination with B.C.G. in France. ' The figures that 
are NOW presented refer to 8,075 infants born or brought 
yp in a tuberculous environment and vaccinated with 
B.C.G. some time between July, 1924, and December 
gist, 1929. These infants were kept under observation 
by dispensaries, which furnished the figures relating to 
hem. The inquiry was made on June Ist, 1931, when 
every vaccinated child that survived must have been 
at least 1 year old, and when some children must have 
heen over 6 years old. Of the 8,075 infants, controlled by 
{{4 dispensaries, 89 died before the age of 1 month. 
Of 2,685 infants aged between 1 month and 1 year, 
gj died ; of 4,811 children aged from 1 to 4 years, 
j21 died ; and of 579 children vaccinated more than 
four years previously, none died. These figures, which 
refer to deaths from all causes, show that the mortality 
in vaccinated infants aged 1 month to 1 year was 4.6 per 
cent., and from 1 to 4 years 1.5 per cent. The first 
figure is compared with the general mortality in non- 
yaccinated infants (whether brought up in a tuberculous 
household or not), which is stated to be 6.10 per cent., 
and with the general mortality in non-vaccinated infants 
brought up in a tuberculous environment, which is 
dated to be 16 to 25 per cent. On the basis of these 
figures it is concluded that the general mortality in 
vaccinated is less than that in unvaccinated infants. 
Admitting these figures to be exact, one is faced with 
their interpretation. It has already been shown by a 
very careful inquiry in Lancashire by Dr. Lissant Cox? 
that the general mortality in infants aged 0 to 1 year 
brought up in tuberculous households may be less than 
that for all infants in the county. The mere demonstra- 
tion, therefore, of a lower general mortality among the 
vaccinated than among the unvaccinated group of 
French infants does not necessarily mean that the 
vaccine played any part in the determination of this 
difference. So far as the figure of 16 to 25 per cent. 
mortality among unvaccinated children brought up in 
a tuberculous environment is concerned, this is an 
estimate which, as Professor Greenwood* has already 
pointed out, entirely fails to agree with the carefully 
collected data of other workers. It is difficult to under- 
stand why Professor Calmette now lays so much stress 
on the lowering of the general, as opposed to the tuber- 
culosis, mortality in vaccinated infants. If his observa- 
tions are correct there seem to be three possible explana- 
tions: (1) the groups of vaccinated and unvaccinated 
infants are not strictly comparable, the former being 
favoured in some way so as to run less risk of dying ; 
(2) the vaccine is entirely non-specific, in which case it 
would surely be wiser to use some form of protein to 
which less exception could be taken ; and (3) a consider- 
able number of diseases which prove fatal to infants 
during their first year of life are in fact due to tuber- 
culous infection—a possibility which at the moment is 
msupported by any real evidence. Unless Professor 
Calmette can prove the truth of this last explanation, 
it seems that either the first or the second must be 
‘Documents pour servir a Vélude de la vaccination préventive 
de la tuberculose par le B.C.G. en France. WDeuxieine enquéte, 
January to March, 1931. Inst. Pasteur. Paris: Masson et Cie. 1931. 
“G. Lissant Cox: The Fate of Young Children in Tuberculous 


Households Report, Lancashire County Council. 1929. 
M. Greenwood: British Medical Journal, 1928, 1, 798. 
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correct, in which case prophylactic vaccination with 
B.C.G. will cease to be of further interest to scientific 
medicine. Professor Calmette expresses the hope, which 
he fears to be a vain one, that he may succeed in con- 
vincing his prejudiced antagonists. Not only will he 
fail in this, but if he can bring forward no stronger 
evidence than is now presented he will fail to convince 
even those who are perfectly ready to be convinced, 
and who are waiting only for facts in place of un- 
supported or obscure assertions. 

IRRADIATED ERGOSTEROL AND PARATHYROIDS 
The general result of biochemical research during recent 
years has been to emphasize the complexity of the con- 
ditions regulating calcium metabolism. This has been 
shown to be influenced chiefly by the calcium-phosphate 
intake, by the vitamin D supply, and by the para- 
thyroid secretion. The interrelation of these various 
factors has, however, remained extremely obscure. 
Extensive researches recently published' by Taylor and 
others of the University of Toronto have thrown con- 
siderable light on this elusive problem. In the first 
place, these workers have shown that the toxic effects 
produced by excess of irradiated ergosterol are identical 
with those produced by excess of parathormone. This 
parallel holds good both for the symptoms and for the 
pathological changes produced by intoxication with these 
two products, and also for the details of the changes 
observed in the blood chemistry. Furthermore, they 
find a remarkable parallel of the specific variation in 
susceptibility to these two substances... For example, 
the curative dose per unit of bodyweight of vitamin D 
is approximately the same in rats and dogs, but the 
lethal dose per unit of bodyweight of irradiated 
ergosterol is about five hundred times greater in the rat 
than in the dog. Moreover, the dog can easily be killed 
by excess of parathormone, whereas the resistance of 
the rat to this hormone is too high to permit determina- 
tion of the toxic dose. In general, those species which 
show a high resistance to the toxic action of irradiated 
ergosterol are tolerant in a corresponding degree to the 
action of parathormone. The authors conclude that 
there is probably a direct relation between the action 
of the two substances, and that the sterol acts by 
stimulating the parathyroid tissue. They show that there 
are two possible sources of error in the evidence derived 
from parathyroidectomy. In the first place, it is very 
difficult to be certain what proportion of the total para- 
thyroid tissue in the body has been removed by opera- 
tion, and, in the second place, the remarkable specific 
differences in susceptibility to irradiated ergosterol and 
parathormone make it very difficult to correlate the 
effects observed when they are tested on different 
species of animals. The authors state that therapeutic 
doses of these substances tend to favour the passage 
of calcium from the blood into the bones, and may thus 
cause a fall in serum calcium, though the increased 
absorption brings about a positive calcium balance. 
Toxic doses of these products cause a passage of 
calcium from the bones into the blood, a_ rise 
in blood calcium, and a_ great increase in the 
calcium excreted by the kidneys. This difference 
between the therapeutic and toxic actions of para- 
thormone and_ irradiated ergosterol has been a 


1 Taylor, Weld, Branion, and Kay: Canadian Med. Assoc. Journ., 
1931, xxiv, 763 ; xxv, 20. 
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fruitful source of confusion in the past. The general 
result of these researches is to give a much clearer and 
simpler picture of the relation between the factors 
determining calcium metabolism. From the point. of 
view of practical therapeutics, the most important point 
in the paper is the demonstration of the remarkable 
variations shown by different species of animals in their 
resistance to excess of irradiated ergosterol. The fact 
that excess of this drug could produce toxic effects 
naturally caused alarm when it was first discovered, 
but this alarm was relieved when it was shown that the 
toxic dose was many thousand times greater than the 
curative dose. This last result was, however, obtained 
on rats, and Taylor and his co-workers have shown 
that it is not true in the case of dogs. They found that 
‘death of adult dogs followed the administration of 
irradiated ergosterol when the amount given had a 
greater potency than twenty times that of the maximum 
therapeutic dose. Moreover, puppies showed a greater 
susceptibility to overdosage than did _ full-grown 
animals. The authors point out that since the dog and 
the human are, as contrasted with other species, highly 
susceptible to parathormone, it is quite likely that the 
human subject may share with the dog a high suscepti- 
bility to irradiated ergosterol. They cite clinical 
observations as direct evidence for this view. It is 
scarcely necessary to point out that this conclusion is 
of grave importance, and it is to be hoped that further 
investigations will be made on this subject. 


PATERSON OF HEBRON 
Dr. Ewing’s sympathetic biography of his remarkable 
friend, Paterson of Hebron,' is one of the best accounts 
of pioneer medical missionary service that has appeared 
in recent years. The main facts of Paterson’s life are 
fairly well known. He was born in Madras with a true 
sense of the East in his blood, and his strong emotional 
nature carried him naturally into the tradition of his 
father’s work. Educated at Edinburgh, he showed his 
quality first in Bethnal Green, then in Aden, having 
rapidly assimilated at Cairo some learning of Eastern 
life and languages. In 1893 he accepted the post 
of medical missionary at Hebron, the isolated and 
dangerous hill city of Abraham’s sepulchre, one of the 
four sacred towns of Islam. There Paterson established 
a dispensary, and for thirty years laboured with un- 
remitting zeal for the welfare of a large and widely 
scattered population. Circumstances at first could 
hardly have been more unfavourable ; but the success 
with which he raised his hospital for the sick won 
the confidence and admiration of Jew and Bedouin 
alike. During the war Paterson se:ved with Scottish 
units and in the Egyptian Expeditionary Force, 
but on the liberation of Palestine he returned imme- 
diately to Hebron, where he was appointed principal 
medical officer of the district. With incessant energy, 
but with failing funds, he worked at the restoration of 
his hospital, which in his absence had been rifled by the 
Turks. It seemed a unique opportunity for the Church 
ot Scotland, but its advisory committee declined to con- 
tinue its support. We cannot comment here on the 
judgement of the visiting commission, sent out in 1920, 
that the work at Hebron had noi sufficient missionary 


' Paterson of Hebron: ‘ The Hakimn.’’ By W. Ewing, M.C., D.D. 
With foreword by the Very Rev. Adam Philip, D.D. London: 
J. Ciarke and Co., Ltd. (Ss. 6d. net.) 
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value, but it is a curious fact that none of its mem 
appear to have had any medical qualifcat 
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spite of his Church’s criticism, however, Patersoy The 
record will endure, not only as a historical docum Lectul 


but as a testimony to the living faith of a Chivalry 
physician. 
HOW TO PREPARE A PEDIGREE 

We commend to the attention of our readers q litt 
booklet published by the Eugenics Society on how § 
prepare a family pedigree. A brief survey Of th 
literature on any inherited condition will reveal th 
fact that in the preparation of pedigrees unorthod, 
and obscure symbolism is often employed, that ern, 
are probably present, and that, above all, vital informs 
tion is omitted. It is usually the case that any atte 

to define the mode of inheritance of a condition mug 
depend upon the simultaneous analysis of a lap 
number of records accumulated by a number of differen 
investigators. Faulty and incomplete records mak 
this task a difficult one, and conclusions may be dubioys 
instead of being clear-cut, or they may even 
erroneous. Those who prepare pedigrees should par: 
ticularly notice that their work will certainly be utilize 
in this way by others, and that often their resulg 
will be used many years aiter they have been published 
The necessity for very full information, therefore, may 
not be particularly obvious at the time of publication 
of a paper, but such information may become of greg 
value at a later date in the light of subsequent djs 
coveries. Pedigrees published a century ago may bt: 
as useful, if they are complete, as those published 
during the present year. It is unfortunately the cay 
that in the matter of faulty pedigrees medical writen 
are much to blame. The Eugenics Society has pe 
formed a good service in producing this pamphlet 
Detailed directions are given in a simple and compat 
form for preparing a chart, with the use ofa 
symbolism that for the most part is universally accepted. 
The booklet contains, in addition, a sheet of squared 
paper on which the pedigree is recorded and a number 
ot blank sheets for supplementary notes. It is intended 
that the medical man or geneticist should hand the 
booklets to intelligent patients, who would be well abk 
to prepare the pedigrees themselves after reading the 
instructions. We think it possible that many English 
students of the subject would prefer to use the cor 
ventional male and female signs instead of squares ant 
circles, but the point is more a matter of taste than 
anything else, and the benefits of uniformity are 9 
great that this small sacrifice might well be made. I 
is also a little doubtful whether it is necessary to includ 
special symbols for carriers of a condition. In contr 
distinction to the rest of the information symbolized, 
this is a matter of inference and not a simple recot 
of observed fact. These are small points, howevet 
and it is to be hoped that the efforts of the Eugenis 
Society will be crowned with success, and that th 
result will be a general improvement in the standard 
of published pedigrees. 


We regret to announce the death of Group Captail 
Martin Flack on August 16th. We hope to publish a 
obituary notice in next week’s Journal. 
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ENDOCRINE PHYSIOLOGY 


Sir E. SHARPEY-SCHAFER’S PURSER LECTURE 

The following is an abstract of the John Miller Parser 
Lecture, delivered in Trinity College, Dublin, on June 26th, 
by Sit Edward Sharpey-Schafer, Sc.D., F.R.S., professor 
of physiology in the University of Edinburgh. 

After briefly alluding to the career of the eminent 

hysiologist in whose honour the lecture was instituted, 
the lecturer proceeded to state that physiology must be 

Jooked upon as having begun with Harvey’s discovery of 
the circulation of the blood. The recognition of the 
regulation of bodily functions by the nervous system con- 
stituted the next advance, and occurred about a hundred 
years ago. A new physiology, which did not supersede 
the old, but which assimilated. and was incorporated with 
it, had sprung up within the last fifty years. The old 
physiology had been based on nervous regulation, while 
the new physiology was based on chemical regulation. 
We had learned to recognize that the functions of the 
organs were not governed solely by nerves, but were in- 
fuenced by chemical substances in the blood, the nerves 
and nerve centres being themselves subject to chemical 
influences. On the other hand, chemical regulation might 
itself be influenced by the nervous system, so that the 
reaction was mutual. The action of these chemical sub- 
sances was Often spoken of as ‘‘ humoral,’’ because they 
were conveyed in the blood or lymph. Some of them, 
however, were actually produced in situ in the tissues 
ypon which they acted, and in such cases their action, 
though chemical, would be incorrectly described 
humoral. 

The first indication that the regulation of function might 
be effected by chemical rather than by nervous agencies 
was pointed out by Berthold in 1849. He found that the 
implantation of testicular grafts into castrated cocks would 
restore the appearance of: the birds to that of normal 
cocks, and concluded that the testicles must pass some 
substance into the blood which reacted on the organism 
ingeneral. Later, in 1883, the Swiss surgeons J. L. and 
A. Reverdin and Thomas Kocher had described a cachexia, 
which Kocher termed ‘‘ cachexia strumipriva,’’ following 
extirpation of the thyroid gland. They compared it with 
the conditions which accompany atrophy of the gland 
in children or its degeneration in the adult—namely, 
cretinism and myxoedema. That myxoedema was due 
to the absence of an internal secretion of the thyroid was 
shown by the fact that the symptoms were removed by 
the administration of thyroid extract, or of thyroxine, the 
chief ingredient, now syinthetically prepared. 

In 1855, before these facts relating to the thyroid had 
been discovered, Thomas Addison had described the 
disease which bears his name, and had associated the 
symptoms with destruction of the suprarenal capsules. 
Following the publication of Addison’s memoir Brown- 
Séquard and others had carried out experiments showing 
that complete removal of both suprarenals in animals was 
invariably fatal, although the pigmentation characteristic 
of Addison’s disease in man was never observed in animals. 
Nearly forty years more elapsed before it was discovered 
that a physiologica!ly active material was produced in the 
medulla of the suprarenal capsules, and they were recog- 
nized as organs of internal secretion. Adrenaline was the 
first of the active principles of the internal secretions to 
be isolated and synthetized. 

Thyroxine and adrenaline might be taken as yielding 
examples of different actions produced by internal secre- 
tions ; adrenaline produced immediate effects on heart, 
blood vessels, liver, salivary glands, intestine, pupil, and 
spleen, but the effects soon passed off owing to the 
destruction of the secretion either in the tissues or the 
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b!ood ; thyroxine, on the other hand, acted slowly and 
gradually, influencing nutrition, stimulating cell multi- 
plication, and producing characteristic effects on the 
general metabolism. The two substances also differed in 
their mode of secretion. Adrenaline was passed from the 
cells of the suprarenal medulla directly into the blood. The 
blood in the medulla was not contained, as in most organs, 
in capillary vessels from which the plasma or lymph 
escaped to bathe the tissues, but flowed in sinus-like 
channels between the cells, so that it was in direct contact 
with the cells without the intervention of lymph. In the 
thyroid the blood was conducted in ordinary capillaries, 
and the secretion passed from the vesicles into the lymph 
of the interstitial spaces, and thence into the efferent 
lymphatics and eventually into the blood by the great 
lymphatic trunks. 

On consideration of the organs and parts of organs 
credited with the production of an internal secretion, it 
was found that those containing sinusoids, into the blood 
of which the secretion was directly passed, were the supra- 
renal medulla, the liver, the islets of Langerhans of the 
pancreas, the pars anterior of the pituitary body, perhaps 
also the pars tuberalis, the parathyroids, the corpora lutea, 
and the placenta. Those which possessed ordinary capil- 
laries and passed their secretions into the lymph were the 
thyroid, the suprarenal cortex, the pars intermedia, and 
the pars nervosa of the pituitary, and the gonads. The 
distinction was that in one case the secretion was passed 
directly into the blood and produced its effects immediately, 
and in the other its passage into the blood was slower and 
its effects were produced more gradually. The inference 
might be drawn that in the case of secretion directly into 
the blood the supply was varying momentarily, according 
to the immediate calls of the organism, and that when the 
secretion reached the blood through the lymph its purpose 
was concerned with gradual changes affecting growth and 
nutrition. 

The internal secretions of some endocrine organs were 
independent of the nervous system, and influenced directly 
by constituents of the blood. With others, secretion was 
governed by the nervous system. It could be shown that 
the secretion of adrenaline by the suprarenal medulla was 
dependent on the integrity of the nerves passing to the 
organ. Tournade had shown that the raising or lowering 
of the blood pressure in the aorta and the carotid sinus 
affected not only the vasomotor centre, but also the 
adrenaline-secreting centre in the medulla, and this, by 
increasing or diminishing the amount of adrenaline poured 
into the blood, assisted the regulating action of the vaso- 
motor centre. When first the presence of so powerful 
a stimulant of vascular musculature was shown to be 
yielded by the suprarenal medulla it was conjectured that 
the purpose of the secretion must be to aid the nervous 
system in maintaining the blood pressure and the tone of 
the arteries. But attempts to demonstrate that there was 
a normal or physiological secretion of adrenaline into the 
blood had been unsuccessful until the experiments of 
Tournade, working for the most part with Chabrol, had set 
it beyond dispute. 

In_ these experiments two dogs were anaesthetized with 
chloralose ; from one (A) both suprarenals were removed, 
and from the other (B) one suprarenal, usually the right. 
The whole of the blood coming from the remaining suprarenal 
of (B) was allowed to pass into (A) by anastomosing the supra- 
renal lumbar vein of (B) with the external jugular vein of (A), 
so that (A) received all the adrenaline secreted by (B). Any- 
thing affecting the adrenaline secretion of (B) would therefore 
show itself in the increase or diminution of blood pressure 
in (A). The following results had been obtained by the use 
of this method: 

1. If the venous connexion between the two dogs was inter- 
rupted by pinching, no change occurred in (B), but the blood 
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pressure in (A) fell. On releasing the vessel, adrenaline effects 
were again immediately apparent in (A). 

2. If the left splanchnic nerve of (B) was cut, the blood 
pressure fell in both dogs, in (B) owing to paralysis of the 
vasomotor nerves to the abdominal viscera, in (A) in conse- 
quence of the failure of the suprarenal of (B) to secrete 
adrenaline. On stimulation of the cut end of the splanchnic 
the blood pressure in (B) rose owing to contraction of the 
abdominal vessels ; and after a short delay, due to the time 
taken by the adrenaline secreted in (B) to reach the circula- 
tion of (A), the blood pressure also rose in that animal. 

3. If the vasomotor centre in the bulb of (B) was directly 
stimulated, there was an immediate rise in the blood pressure 

(B), due to general vascular contraction, and delayed rise 
in the blood pressure of (A), due to increase of adrenaline. 
If the fourth ventricle of (B) was painted with cocaine, the 
activity of the adrenaline centre became depressed, less 
adrenaline was secreted by (B), and the blood pressure of (A) 
fell. 

4. If the blood pressure of (B) was lowered—by the intra- 
venous injection of duodenal extract or by some other method 
—the adrenaline centre became reflexly stimulated, and more 
adrenaline was passed into (A), so that the blood pressure of 
(A) rose. Conversely, any agency raising the blood pressure 
in (B), such as stimulation of a sensory nerve, was followed 
by a diminution in the secretion of adrenaline and a fall in 
the blood pressure of (A). 

The experiments of Tournade on this subject were 
numerous, and proved conclusively that the secretion of 
adrenaline was as intimately dependent upon the nervous 
system as was the secretion of saliva. 

Following the discoveries relating to the thyroid and 
suprarenal medulla had come the observation by Bayliss 
and Starling in 1907 that an extract of duodenal mucosa 
contains a substance which, when injected into the blood, 
stimulates the secretion of pancreatic juice. To this sub- 
stance they gave the name of “‘ secretin,’’ and spoke of it 
as a ‘‘ chemical messenger ’’ ; later, assuming that all 
such chemical messengers possess a stimulating function, 
Starling suggested for them the general term ‘‘ hormone.”’ 
More recent writers had extended this terin to apply not 
only to substances which excite, but to substances which 
depress activity. But the resemblance between the 
action of internal secretions and that of drugs was very 
close, and should be incorporated in the nomenclature. 
The term ‘‘ hormone ”’ was derived from déppyd@, I excite ; 
Sir Edward said that in 1913 he had suggested that sub- 
stances having an inhibitory effect might be distinguished 
as ‘‘chalones’’ from yaddo, I restrain. It was not 
unlikely that for every hormone there was an antagonistic 
chalone. 

It was further desirable to have a designation which 
would inc!ude both hormones and chalones, and the most 
obvious quality which they had in common was their 
resemblance to drugs. <A short expression for ‘‘drug-like’”’ 
would be ‘‘ acoid,’’ from dxes, a drug, and to this might 
be added the prefix atros, indicating that these substances 
were produced by the body itself. He therefore had 
suggested the term “‘ autacoid’’ to denote all specific 
principles of internal secretions, whether hormones or 
chalones. Although in most cases an autacoid was either 
exclusively hormonic or chalonic, there were certain 
exceptions, of which adrenaline was one. Adrenaline was 
hormonic in its action on the circulatory system, but 
chalonic in its action on the muscular coat of the 
alimentary canal. 

Externally secreting glands might be classed under three 
heads: first, those which are exclusively under the 
influence of nerves, such as the sa'ivary glands ; secondly, 
those which are entirely under the influence of chemical 
substances in the blood, such as the mammary glands 
and kidneys ; and thirdly, those which are influenced 
both by chemical substances and by nerves, such as the 
pancreas and gastric glands. The same_ distinctions 
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organs were known to possess the double function of pr 
ducing external secretions and of secreting autacoides 
ternally. The gonads and the pancreas furnished exam : 
of this double function, and further examples had ‘ 
recognized in the formation of secretin in the duodenun 
the production in the liver of an autacoid which stimulated 
the haematopoietic organs, and similar duality of functioy 
in the stomach and kidneys. 

The internally secreting organs frequently influenced one 
another. Removal of the thyroid, for example, Caused 
enlargement of the whole pituitary ; destruction of the 
pituitary in the young animal arrested the developmen, 
of the thyroid. The thyroid by its secretion stimulate 
the suprarenal medul'a, and the resulting increased sec, 
tion of adrenaline provoked the hepatic and other cells t 
discharge their glycogen into the blood as glucose, The 
hyperglycaemia produced stimulated the islet tissue of th, 
pancreas to an increased secretion of insulin. Anothe 
striking example of the interaction of these glands wa 
furnished by the influence of the pars anterior of th 
pituitary on the sex organs. For this purpose the Pars 
anterior produced two hormones. One stimulated th 
ovaries and caused maturation of the Graafian follicks: 
these in their turn produced an autacoid, oestrin, q 
folliculin, which initiated changes in the uterus fo 
reception of the ovum if fertilized. The — second 
hormone produced by the anterior pituitary stim, 
lated the production, in the corpora lutea, of anothe 
autacoid (lutein), which promoted further uterine changes 
for the fixation of the ovum. In addition, the corpor 
lutea yielded a chalone which prevented the action of 
folliculin and the further discharge of ova. The 
autacoids of the pituitary and the ovary could be detected 
in the blood, and were secreted in the urine. A few Crops 
of the urine of a pregnant woman injected under the skin 
of an immature mouse caused the premature appearance 
of oestrus, and constituted the basis of the Aschhein. 
Zondek test for pregnancy. In addition to the use of 
thyroxine in myxoedema, of insulin in diabetes, and of 
liver or stomach extract in pernicious anaemia, this tet 
furnished another striking example of the application of 
the new physiology to clinical medicine. 

Another class of autacoids were not formed in organs ¢ 
internal secretion and passed into the blood, but wer 
produced in the tissue which they were designed to 
influence. These might be termed “‘ tissue-autacoids ” to 
distinguish them from circulating autacoids. Little was 
known of their nature or mode of activity, apart from it 
formation derived from experiments on the heart. In 192 
Loewi found that Ringer’s solution which had been used 
for perfusing a frog’s heart inhibited by the vagus woul 
produce an inhibitory effect if used to perfuse the heart 
of a second frog. Evidently impulses descending the vagus 
had caused the formation of a ‘‘ vagomimetic ’’ autacoid. 
Similarly, when the sympathetic fibres to the heart wert 
stimulated a sympatho-mimetic autacoid was_ produced, 
which seemed to be identical with adrenaline ; being 4 
stimulating autacoid it was a hormone, and antagonistit 
to the vagal chalone. It was possibly owing to the loca 
production of these autacoids in the heart that the press0 
and depressor effects of the sympathetic and vagal nervé 
were actually due, and their formation probably explained 
the continuance of vagal and sympathetic action whit 
was always observed for an appreciable time after stimule 
tion of the nerves was discontinued. 

These observations on the heart reca!led the work, 
in 1913, of Demoor, who found that, in the dog, extrac 
made from a submaxillary gland which had been caused 
to secrete actively by stimulation of the chorda tympafl 
would, if injected into a second dog, produce active sect 
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in this case might be saliva itself, for Guimaris, in 1930, 
had found that if saliva, or an alcohol extract of saliva, 





were injected into the artery supplying the sub- 
maxillary gland of the dog, free secretion was provoked, 
even if the chorda tympani had been cut and allowed to 
degenerate. Other observers had found that a substance 
resembling adrenaline in action was formed in plain 
muscular tissue as a result of stimulation of the sym- 
pathetic, and that extracts of kidney produced diuresis if 
injected into the blood. Metabolic autacoids or meta- 
polites might have a local action affecting either the 
tissues or their blood vessels. 

Another class of autacoids, not produced by excitation 
of nerves, but inherent in the tissue or appearing spon- 
taneously in it, had been studied chiefly in the heart. 
The tendency to automatic rhythm of a heart removed 
from the body had long been thought to be due to nerves 
and ganglia within its substance. But it had been shown 
that spontaneous contractions of separated portions of the 
heart, whether derived from auricles or ventricles, depended 
on the presence of nodal tissue ; that was to say, the 
muscular tissue forming the nodes, the auriculo-ventricular 
pundle, and the network of Purkinje. Demoor and Rijlant 
found that if the left auricle, which was devoid of nodal 
tissue, was comp'tetely severed from the right, it soon 
ceased to beat spontaneously ; it could be made to resume 
its spontaneous contractions, however, by the addition of 
an extract of nodal tissue from the heart of another animal. 
Again, Rijlant had observed that excision of the sinus 
node caused the right auricle to beat with a_ slower 


rhythm ; but if the node was reimplanted the original rate. 


of contraction was restored, although the continuity of the 
nodal fibres with the rest of the heart remained severed, 
Demoor considered that the nodal tissue .produced a 
substance which diffused into the cardiac tissue and pro- 
voked contraction, while Rijlant suggested that the reim- 
planted node set up electrical changes which started the 
contractions of the neighbouring muscle at the same rate 
as those of the node. 

Little was known about the elimination or deactivation 
of autacoids. In some cases the autacoid might form an 
inactive compound with some product of metabolism, and 
this probably occurred with adrenaline ; others, including 
those secreted by the anterior pituitary, the ovary, and 
the placenta, were eliminated by the urine ; the action of 
others might be arrested by the secretion of an antagonistic 
autacoid. 

Recapitulation might serve to emphasize the part played 
by autacoids in the animal economy. The pituitary pro- 
duced in its anterior lobe a hormone stimulating growth 
and a cha'one restraining growth ; other autacoids secreted 
here acted on the thyroid, the ovary, and the testis, and 
influenced metabolism. Autacoids from the posterior lobe 
stimulated the heart, blood vessels, uterus, alimentary 
tract, the secretion of urine and milk, the action of insulin, 
and expansion of melanophores. Possibly the pars tuber- 
alis produced a special autacoid, the purpose of which 
was to regulate hydration. The thyroid produced 
thyroxine, and also an autacoid which inhibited the mus- 
cu'ature of the blood vessels. Another thyroid autacoid 
excited contraction of intestinal muscle, while others 
influenced the gonads, the pituitary, and the suprarenals. 
The parathyroids secreted the parathymone of Collip, 
which regulated the calcium content of the blood. The islet 
tissue of the pancreas produced insulin, and the pancreas 
a'so elaborated a chalone which caused dilatation of blood 
vessels. The ovaries secreted folliculin and lutein, and 
the gonads in both sexes formed autacoids which were 
responsible for the secondary sex characters, and in- 
hibited those of the opposite sex. The _ placenta 
yielded at least three autacoids similar to some formed in 
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the anterior pituitary and the ovary. Autacoids produced 
in the liver, kidney, and stomach stimulated the haema- 
topoietic organs, and others formed in the mucosa of the 
stomach and duodenum influenced the secretion of the 
pancreas, liver, and gastric glands. The suprarenal 
medulla was responsible for the production of adrenaline, 
while the cortex formed one autacoid acting on the respira- 
tory system and another which appeared to counteract 
the otherwise fatal results of complete decapsulation. 
Lastly, there were the tissue autacoids, of which the 
cardiac autacoids were examples ; three of these were 
known, one being inherent in cardiac muscle and re- 
sponsible for its automaticity, the other two being formed 
under the influence of the vagus and the sympathetic 
respectively. 

In conclusion, Sir Edward Sharpey-Schafer emphasized 
that the doctrine of internal secretion formed a new 
departure, since it necessitated the explanation of physio- 
logical phenomena in terms of chemical as weli as of 
nervous regulation. 





REHOUSING IN LONDON 





Within a radius of fifteen miles of Charing Cross there 
have been erected since the war 294,255 new houses and 
flats, sufficient accommodation to rehouse the entire 
population of Glasgow, as well as of the whole of Dundee. 
Two-thirds of these new London dwellings have been 
put up as a result of private enterprise ; the remainder 
have been provided by local authorities, and, to a small 
extent, by housing trusts and public utility societies. 
The London County Council has contributed 41,000 to 
the number, half of which are comprised in its great 
estate at Becontree, and 46,000 have been provided by the 
City Corporation, the metropolitan borough councils, and 
the outer London local authorities. Last year the total 
number of houses and flats built was 50,183, easily the 
largest number in any year since the war, or, indeed, so 
far as records go, in any year before the war. Four out 
of five of these, however, were provided by private 
enterprise ; the number provided by the local authorities, 
which has been falling for some years, was the lowest 
since 1925. These figures relate to Greater London, which, 
has a population of 
8,202,818. In the County of London, with a population 
of 4,396,821, the housing activity has naturally been much 
less marked. Of approximately 300,000 houses built 
during the last eleven years only some 50,000 are situated 
within the confines of the county—an indication of the 
way in which Londoners have spread their dormitories 
beyond the 117 square miles governed from the County 
Hall. To what extent has a decade of energetic housing 
activity relieved the evil of overcrowding? The pre- 
liminary Census report shows that the population of the 
County of London has decreased since 1921 by 87,702, but 
as the 1921 Census was taken in June, when many 
Londoners are absent on holiday, and that of 1931 was 
taken in April, it is estimated that the real decrease is 
larger, being as much as 127,000. The net increase in 
the number of houses during the same period has been 
about 41,000, which would provide accommodation, at the 
perhaps too liberal estimate of 4} persons to a house, 
for 185,000 persons. The housing accommodation in 
the county shows an improvement of 7 per cent., com- 
pared with that which existed in 1921. In Greater London 
the Census reveals an increase of population of 722,617, 
though it is believed that the real increase is only 
672,000 if allowance is again made for the season at 
which the two censuses were taken. On the estimate of 
a net increase of 280,000 houses, accommodation has been 
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provided for about 1,260,000 persons, so that here the 
improvement in the relationship between population and 
housing, as compared with 1921, is about 8 per cent. 
While the amelioration which these figures represent is a 
great achievement, there are two qualifying factors of 
importance. The first is that although there has been a 
large increase in population in Greater London, there has 
been a much larger ratio of increase in the number of 
separate families. Families are smaller than formerly, 
but there are more of them, and this explains why it is 
that many cases of serious overcrowding, where tenants are 
unable to obtain decent accommodation, are still being 
brought to the attention of local authorities. The second 
factor is that the totals of new houses quoted above, 
impressive as they are—extending to about 350 compact 
miles of new streets—relate to all classes of houses, not to 
working-class houses only. Considerably less than half the 
total of new houses are occupied by artisans. Of course, 
the provision of other types of dwellings such as those 
purchasable leaseho!d for about £1,000, of which there 
is a large number in the suburbs, must ultimately ease 
the pressure on working-class accommodation. But the 
fact remains that two out of three houses have been 
provided by private enterprise, and almost invariably for 
sale, not rental, catering consequently only for about one- 
quarter of the population. This explains why it is that in 
spite of rows of new houses spreading like scarlet-runners 
along the highways and byways of Middlesex, Essex, Kent, 
and Surrey, the pressure on working-class accommodation 
in London continues. 





MEDICAL CONGRESSES, 1931 


The following congresses and conferences on medical and 
allied subjects have been announced for the remainder of 
the year. Particulars are given below in the following 
order: date, name of organizing body, place of meeting, 
name of person to whom inquiries should be addressed. 
More detailed information about these meetings is given 
from time to time, as it becomes available, in the news 
columns of the British Medical Journal. 


August 31-September 6. — International Congress of 
Neurology. Berne. 

September 2-19.—International Illumination Congress. 
Great Britain. Colonel C. H. Silvester Evans, c.o. The 


Illuminating Engineering Society, 32, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
September 12-17.—International Tropical 
Medicine. Amsterdam. 
September 13-19.—International Congress of Balneology. 
Carlsbad. Dr. Edgar Ganz, Carlsbad, Czechoslovakia. 


Congress — of 


September 14-16.—German Orthopaedic Society. Berlin. 
Professor Wollenberg, Prager Platz 5, Berlin-Wilmersdorf. 

September 14-17.—American Public Health Association. 
Montreal. Secretary of Association, 450, Seventh Avenue, 
New York. 

September 14 19.—Medical Association of South Africa 


(British Medical Association). Johannesburg. Dr. B. G. 
Melle, Medical School, Hospital Street, Johannesburg. 

September 21.—oyal Institution (Faraday 
London. Secretary of Royal Institution, 21, 
Street, W.1. 

September 2!1-23.—German Pharmaceutical Society. Vienna. 

September 21-23.—German Association — for 
Hygiene. Nuremburg. Secretary of 
Revublik, 49, Frankfort. 

September 23-25.—Society for the Study of Metabolism and 
Diseases of Digestion. Vienna. Professor von den Velden, 
Bambergerstrasse 49, Berlin, W.30. 

September 23-30.—British Association’s Centenary Meeting. 
London. Secretary of Association, Burlington House, Picca- 
dilly, W.1. 

September.—Pan-Russian Congress of Gynaecologists and 
Obstetricians. Moscow. 


Centenary). 
Albemarle 


Occupational 
Association, Platz der 


Vienna. 
Comparative 
Gustave ‘Nadaud, 


October 1-3.—German Society for Urology. 
October 14-18.—International Congress of 
Pathology. Paris. Dr. Grollet, 7, Rue 


Paris, XXVIe 
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The Royal Veterinary College 

In view of the fact that the Popular Lecture at the 
Annual Meeting at Eastbourne was delivered by Pro. 
fessor F. T. G. Hobday, principal and dean of the Royal 
Veterinary College, the annual report for 1930 of this 
institution, which was published in the Journal of the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England (vol. xci) has 
special interest. The satisfactory position in England last 
year as regards foot-and-mouth disease is illustrated by 
a comparative table showing its monthly incidence jy 
France, Germany, Holland, and Belgium. A total of 
eight outbreaks in England in 1930 contrasts sharply with 
over 36,000 in Germany and 7,000 in France. Professor 
Hobday calls attention to the gratifying result of the 
British method of stamping out this disease by using the 
special immunizing serum to protect contact animals, 
Progress in carrying out the provisions of the Tuberculosis 
Order of 1925 is considered by Professor Hobday to be 
less satisfactory, since on many occasions the notified 
tuberculous animals have been in contact with healthy 
animals long enough to have spread the disease. Much 
more remains to be done, apparently, in connexion with 
the separation of suspected cases, and in compensating 
farmers and dairymen for the extra expense and trouble 
incurred. Professor Hobday adds that the present is not 
a propitious time to increase the burdens of agriculturists 
and stock owners. Experimental work with two different 
kinds of preventive serums is being conducted in Norfolk 
and Cambridge. Outbreaks of sheep scab diminished 
markedly as compared with the five previous years, and 
for this improvement the action taken by the Veterinary 
Committee of the Royal Agricultural Society in 1929 can 
legitimately claim credit, especially for its press propa- 
ganda. A few isolated cases of anthrax in man were 
reported during the year, but in cattle the incidence was 
slightly less than in 1929. The chief work of the Research 
Institute of the College at present is the investigation 
of Jéhne’s disease and of mastitis. 


After-care for Voluntary or Temporary Patients 

The Mental After-Care Association, which has co- 
operated with the London County Council by receiving 
in its twenty-three cottage homes patients under reception 
orders who are absent on trial from mental hospitals, and 
by providing convalescent treatment following discharge, 
has informed the Council that it is prepared to extend 
these facilities for those who have been voluntary or 
temporary patients. The London County Council believes 
that this is very desirable, and has agreed to pay in 
respect of such patients 30s. a head a week, with a capita- 
tion fee of 5s. This weekly charge covers inspection by a 
local medical practitioner on the arrival and departure of 
the patient, but anything in the nature of medical treat- 
ment while the patient is in the home is subject to 
an additional charge. 


Mental Observation Wards in London County 
Hospitals 

At nineteen of the general hospitals and institutions now 
under the control of the London County Council there are 
mental observation wards. The total bed accommodation 
is 270 for males and 285 for females, and the number of 
patients passing through the wards in the most recent 
vear totalled 7,224. The Central Public Health Com- 
mittee now states that sinall wards, such as some of those 
which were instituted by the boards of guardians, are not 
satisfactory, and that the segregation of mental patients 
into larger groups offers better opportunities for treatment, 
as well as facilitates nursing and general administration. 
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As opportunity offers, therefore, patients are to be with- 
drawn from these unsatisfactory units and transferred to 
- more suitable accommodation. Proposals have also been 
formulated f r the establishment of a regular consultative 
service by members of the medical staff of mental hospitals 
who are fitted to act as consultants in this respect. It is 
proposed that such a service shall cover the observation 
wards at ten of the general hospitals and public assistance 
institutions. The consultants chosen will act in this 
capacity without detriment to their duties in the mental 
hospitals service, but will receive further remuneration 
_at the rate of two guineas a session for one session 
weekly—for their consultative services. 





Ireland 

Medical Benefits in Belfast Workhouse 
As the result of a conference between representatives of 
the Ministry of Labour, the guardians, and medical 
officers, in regard’ to the recognition of two visiting 
medical officers as panel doctors for the treatment of the 
resident insured staff and the issue of certificates on behalf 
of insured patients, the guardians decided to recom- 
mend to the board that they should take -no responsibility 
for certification, and suggested that the Joint Finance 
and Medical Charities Committees, which were dealing 
with the question under the medical benefits scheme, 
should be requested to consider the question of the work- 
ing arrangements, SO as to facilitate treatment of the 
officers concerned. In moving the acoption of the report 
of the conference, Mr. John Wilson, J.P., said it would 
be unfortunate if they had to bring in outside medical 
officers. The Government had agreed that two medical 
men should be appointed, and in October last year the 
Ministry wrote approving the agreement. The question 
of certification had arisen, and it had been ascertained 
that the medical staff had been paid for their services, 
although no provision had been made under the Medical 
Benefits Act, with the result that the doctors applied to 
the board for an increase in salary. The guardians then 
ascertained for the first time that the resident medical 
officers werg being paid substantial sums for certification 
by the Ministry. The representatives of the Ministry, 
Mr. Wilson pointed out, had simply said that under the 
Act, which in England gave power from the first to 
embody medical benefits, no provision was made for 
persons receiving treatment in such institutions as the 
Belfast workhouse, but that some special. arrangement 
had been made in Northern Ireland by which the certifica- 
tion was paid for. The guardians had no money to pay 
for certification, and the Ministry said that unless the 
guardians gave certification for nothing they would receive 
nothing. The chairman said that the appointment of 
the guardians’ own medical officers was the only satis- 
factory and logical way of dealing with the matter. 
Apparently that had been approved by the Government 
in 1930, and now, almost nine months later, the Govern- 
ment had done nothing. 


Public Health in County Galway 

In his annual report for 1980, Dr. B. O’ Beirne, county 
medical officer of health and chief school medical officer for 
County Galway, states that the county comprises an 
area of 1,596,505 acres, and that the population, at the 
Census of 1926, was 169,366. Under the county scheme 
the institutions provided are: a county hospital at 
Galway, a county home at Loughrea, and a mothers’ and 
children’s home at Tuam. In addition, there are four 
private homes in the town of Galway. The county hos- 
pital at Galway is divided into three departments: 
a medical and surgical hospital (220 beds), a fever hospital 





(60 beds), and a maternity hospital (18 beds), all of which 
have modern equipment. The Woodlands Sanatorium, 
standing in its own grounds of seventeen acres, is at 
Renmore, about a mile from the town, and affords accom- 
modation for forty-nine patients. Since May, when the 
new system was inaugurated, there have been 200 notifica- 
tions by local medical officers of infectious diseases, in 





_which typhus, typhoid, and diphtheria form a serious 


part. According to the report, public opinion in the 
county is now alive to the importance of a pure water 
supply in the rural as well as in the urban areas. The 
Board of Health has done much in this direction, and 
if the work progresses as it has during the past nine 
months a wholesome water supply should soon be 
available. The Board of Health has also given much 
assistance in improving existing sewerage works and in 
providing new systems throughout the county. In Galway 
City houses are being built on all sides, and a scheme for 
the erection of houses in the Claddagh area for the working 
classes is in progress. 
Down County Mental Hosp‘tal 

In the sixty-first annual report of the Down County 
Mental Hospital, Downpatrick, Dr. M. J. Nolan, resident 
medical superintendent, states that during 1930 65 males 
and 70 females were admitted, 25 males and 33 females 


were discharged, and 32 males and 23 _ females 
died, with the result that on December 31st there 
were 408 men and 388 women in the institution. 


At no time in the history of the hospital had the recrea- 
tion of the patients received so much attention. Indoor 
and outdoor amusements, such as concerts, dances, 
hockey and football matches, garden parties, and cinemas, 
averaged almost three weekly. Particular attention was 
given also to individual tastes and hobbies, so that, apart 
from the associated entertainments, patients were encour- 
aged to divert themselves in the ways they desired. Some 
chose music and had their own instruments, others handi- 
crafts, such as fretwork and painting, while others took up 
games. The radio was much appreciated, especially by 
those patients who were engaged in farming during the 
day, and then listened in to their own set in the evening. 








Correspondence 


LORD KNUTSFORD REMEMBRANCE FUND 

Str,—I hope that the committee of the London Hospital 
will not be accused of making Lord Knutsford’s death the 
pretext of an appeal for funds. 

A letter has been received at the hospital enclosing a 
donation of £1,000, and urging that a fund in remem- 
brance should be started. This is but one instance of 
a very general desire. Very many other gifts for the same 
purpose have already been received, as have a number of 
letters asking for an opportunity to contribute. We know, 
too, that collections by groups of workers are being made 
spontaneously. The committee has therefore decided to 
open a ‘‘ Lord Knutsford Remembrance Fund.’’ 

There were, at the moment of his death, certain very 
necessary additions and improvements on which he had 
set his heart and to which he had contributed generously, 
but which he did not live to see completed. It is pro- 
posed to devote gifts sent in remembrance to the com- 
pletion of these objectives, which include a new massage 
and electrical department, new stores, additional maternity 
beds, and maintenance and a hostel for students. 

Will all who wish to honour the name and work of a 
very great man please send their contributions to the 
Treasurer, London Hospital, E.1?—I am, etc., 

Epwarp J. MANN, 
Treasurer. 


London Hospital, Aug. 17th. _ 
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PARTICULAR DISEASES 

Sir,—Had the term “ psittacosis ’’ not been applied 
to the more or less peculiar type of influenza which 
occurred in the winter 1929-30 there would have been 
no necessity to impose prohibition of importation. As 
in my opinion, which is stated below, the absence 
of psittacosis is in no way due to this measure, the 
difficulty of choosing the safe moment to let parrots 
in again, referred to by Sir George Buchanan, does not 
arise. The wave of influenza which occurred in the 
winter 1929-30 was due to the activity of the B. faecalis 
alkaligenes, and it was peculiar in so far as it happened 
to be the last of a cycle of some years. Whether its 
being the last was due to the ultra-microscopic phase of 
this bacillus causing the demise of the parent micro- 
organism (lysogenic action) or to its being the end-stage 
of a life-cycle requiring a period of quiescence to develop 
into the bacillary form is uncertain. Anyhow, the 
B. faecalis alkaligenes suddenly vanished from the excreta 
of man and animals in June, 1930, and it has been an 
absentee since. Its place was taken by the non-motile 
and motile forms of the bacillus of epidemic jaundice ; 
and the three waves of influenza occurring since, in the 
summer 1930, the winter 1930-31, and the summer 1931, 
have caused by the activity of these micro- 
organisms, aided by that of B. acidi lactici, B. lactis 
aerogenes, and B. friedladndey. 

Cases of influenza occurring before and since the winter 
1929-30 been encountered to which the term 
psittacosis could legitimately be applied. When the 
various micro-organisms responsible for influenza acquire 
pathogenic activity they do so in animals as well as in 
man. Climate seems to be the chief stimulus, and it is 
aided by faulty feeding in man and captivity in animals. 
Infection is not conveyed from animals to man or 
versa in the way universally considered. Epidemics and 
epizootics arise through the dissemination of activity, and 
they can be prevented and checked by the employment 
of the same activity. No groups of man and no _ par- 
ticular animal are to blame, hence it is useless and 
needless to segregate the infected, to prohibit importa- 
tion, or to slaughter the victims. If the interpretation 


‘ 


been 


have 


vice 


of my results is correct there will be no psittacosis for 
many years. The wave of influenza occurring in the 


winter 1931-32 will be mild but a little more severe than 
that of the previous winter, and epidemics will occur in 
it which will be labelled ‘‘ paratyphoid.’”’ But they will 
not be caused either by contaminated milk or water ; they, 
will arise as a natural sequence of events.—I am, etc., 


14th. J. E. R. McDonacu. 


London, W.1, Aug. 


CONVULSIONS DURING ETHER ANAESTHESIA 


Str,—I have read the interesting communication of 
Dr. W. M. Priest in the Journal of August 8th, on the 


subject of ether convulsions. 

In the last five years I have had the good or ill fortune 
to encounter the condition five times. On two occasions 
the complete picture of generalized clonus was presented ; 
the remaining three were incomplete in that, recognizing 
their significance, I was able to curtail them by lightening 
the anaesthesia. All my cases occurred in deep anaes- 
thesia, and [ agree with Dr. Bloomfield’s contention that 
true ether convulsions occur only in deep narcosis. In 
only one case was there definite sepsis, and in no case 
was there initial cyanosis. Four patients were young 
women ; the fifth, a female child. I observe that Dr. 
Priest's patient was also a woman, and I am tempted to 
suggest a definite sex susceptibility to the condition. 

The orderly sequence of events, from clonus of the 
muscles of the face and neck to that of the upper limbs, 





origin, and our problem is to discover its cause, Before 
advancing a theory I should like to recall a fact familigr 
to all anaesthetists. After prolonged and deep ether anaes. 
thesia it is not unusual for the surgeon to complain of 
renewed bleeding from tissues in which he has accom. 
plished primary haemostasis. This bleeding is sufficient, 
marked to suggest an active capillary dilatation, | j, 
known that histamine, on injection, is capable of pro. 
ducing such a condition by paralysing the capillary waj: 
but what is more significant is the following, quoted from 
Samson Wright’s Applied Physiology: ‘‘ In unanaesthe. 
tized animals ten times the dose of histamine is neges. 
sary.’’ Again, Lewis has shown that injuries to the ski 
cause the liberation of substances of histamine-like action, 
In a surgical operation we have all the factors for g 
histamine effect, the trauma producing the histamine 
bodies and the anaesthetic augmenting their action. 

I would advance the theory that increased vascularity 
of the cortex cerebri, more particularly of the Rolandic 
area, produced by such a histamine effect, is the under. 
lying cause of ether convulsions. That these convulsions 
occur with ether rather than with chloroform may be due 
to the fact that the latter drug tends, of itself, to produce 
cerebral anaemia, and we hear that some workers haye 
employed chloroform with success in the control of ether 
convulsions. 

I realize that to test the theory one should attempt 
to produce a convulsion by injecting histamine into a 
deeply etherized patient. I confess that it would requir 
a bolder man than I, and I am certain that no surgeon 
would welcome such activities on the part of his anaes. 
thetist.—I am, etc., 

The Queen’s Hespital, Birmingham, L. T. CLarke, 
Aug. 17th. 


TREATMENT OF DYSMENORRHOEA 

Srr,—I see that Mr. Venn Dunn suggésts, in his letter 
in the Journal of August 8th, that I was “‘ speaking for 
the Medical Women’s Federation.’’ I do not know how 
he got that impression, and I hasten to correct it. . The 
views expressed in my letters were not intended to voice 
the opinion of that or of any other medical association 
to which I belong, but were the results of my own ind- 
vidual experience. It happens that many members of 
the Medical Women’s Federation do not endorse my views 
on the treatment of dysmenorrhoea. I must therefore 
ask Mr. Venn Dunn to note that I made no reference to 
the Federation in my letters.—I am, etc., 


Chiitenkam “Aue Sih ALICE E,. SANDERSON CLow. 


REFRESHER COURSES FOR SHIP SURGEONS 

Sir,—In view of the fact that special courses for ship 
surgeons are about to commence, it may be desirable for 
the members of the staffs of the medical schools com 
cerned to consider the experiences of individual ship 
surgeons who have found their ordinary medical training 
insufficient for all the emergencies at sea. The ordinary 
medical course, for example, has little to say about sea 
sickness, and so the barber’s shop may be found in 
competition with the surgeon where the treaiment of 
mal-de-mer is concerned. 

One task occasionally falls to the lot of a ship surgeon, 
in which he has had no instruction, and often no previous 
experience—the embalming of a dead body. In_ these 
days of luxurious ocean travel many persons undertake 
voyages when not in good health, and deaths at sea afe 
not rare. In such cases sea burial is an easy means of 


disposal, but quite often it is the wish of the relatives 
that the body should be embalmed and brought home, 
especially in the case of American citizens. 
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——————— = 
The ship surgeon must therefore be prepared to under- 


take some form of preserving process, and, although he 
cannot compete with the professional embalmer, he should 
make sure that he has an efficient preservative solution 
and the means of injecting it. Failure to prevent post- 
mortem changes, in addition to bringing discredit to the 
shipping company, reflects on the efficiency of the sea-going 
members of the medical profession. Although embalming 
jg not usually considered to be a doctor’s work, the ship’s 
doctor should remember that he may have to do it, and 
would therefore be well advised to know something of 
its technique. A demonstration of embalming methods 
might well be included in the proposed refresher courses. 


ok am, etc., 


Liverpool, Aug. 9th. C. ALLAN Brrcu, M.D., M.R.C.P. 





DOCTORS AND ROAD ACCIDENTS 

Sirn,—Towards the end of a long discussion at the 
Annual Representative Meeting (Supplement, July 25th, 
p. 64) Dr. Bone said that he believed that every police- 
man in Brighton carried in his pocket a voucher, which 
he handed to the doctor who was summoned to an 
accident, whether the doctor was called by the policeman 
or somebody else, and the Brighton Corporation paid a 
fee to the doctor. He believed Willesden and Gateshead 
had similar schemes. 

So far, so good ; but can anybody tell me how it comes 
about that public money can be used for such a purpose ? 
Do the police collect the fees so paid by the corporation 
from the people who are involved in these accidents? 
If not, why should the taxpayer have to be penalized? 
Is it legal?—I am, etc., 


16th. ° RoBertT A. WELSH. 


Felton, Aug. 





Medico-Legal 








USE OF THE TITLE ‘‘ DENTAL SURGEON ”’ 
In the Chancery Division, before Mr. Justice Farwell, on 
July 21st and 22nd, the case was heard of the Attorney- 
General (suing on the relation of the British Dental Assccia- 
tion) vu. Weeks, in which a declaration was sought that the 
use of the title or description ‘‘ dental surgeon ’’ by Mr. 
Wilfred Henry Weeks, ‘‘ Dentist 1921,’’ practising at Norwich, 
was reasonably calculated to suggest that he had a professional 
status or qualification which he did not in fact possess, and 
an injunction was asked for restraining him from using that 


title. The defendant contended that he had a right to use 
the title because to the man in the street there was no 
distinction between the words ‘‘ dentist’’ and ‘‘ dental 


surgeon,’’ and that as he was entitled to practise dental 
surgery he must be entitled so to describe himself. 

Mr. Gavin Simonds, K.C., for the plaintiff, said that 
previous to the Act of 1921 no one could legally call himself 
a dental surgeon unless he was registered under the Act of 
1878 either as having a degree, diploma, or licence, or as 
having been in practice in 1878. The Act of 1931, while it 
expressly permitted the terms “‘ dentist ’’ and “‘ dental practi- 
tioner,’’ did not permit the term ‘“‘ dental surgeon.’’ More- 
over, ‘‘ dental surgery ’’ in the case of all examining bodies 
was that in respect of which a degree or licence was given. 
It was believed that, with the excepticn of the defendant, no 


. one of the 6,858 ‘‘ Dentists 1921 ’’ on the Register so described 


himself. No case was found in the London Telephone Directory 
ofa ‘‘ Dentist 1921 ’’ who called himself ‘‘ dental surgeon ’’ ; 
but, with few exceptions, dentists who had the qualification 
of a degree did so describe themselves. 

Sir Francis Dyke Acland, chairman of the Dental Board, 
who gave evidence on subpoena, saying that he did not wish 
to take sides as between the two sections of which the 
Dentists Register was composed, said that the title imported 
a person who was a licentiate, with a slight exception in the 


ase of the men who came on the Register in 1878, of whom 


there were still 428. In their case the announcement did not 








imply possession of a degree. Sir Norman Bennett, president 
of the British Dental Association, said that the term ‘‘ dental 
surgeon ’’’ grew up contemporaneously with the growth of 
dental hospitals. The earlier term was ‘‘ surgeon dentist,”’ 
still used in connexion with the royal appointment, but the 
other term replaced it as being more in line with other 
specialties such as ‘‘ ophthalmic surgeon.’’ The term sug- 
gested to him qualification by possession of a licence. 
Colonel Norman King, registrar of the Dental Board, said 
that the term conveyed to him the idea of a person who was 
on the Register otherwise than under the Act of 1921. Mr. 
B. J. Wood, chairman of council of the British Dental 
Association, gave similar evidence, as did six other dental 
surgeons and one ‘‘ Dentist 1921 ’’ from various parts of the 
country. 

Sir Humphry Rolleston agreed that the title implied 
possession of a degree or diploma. Asked whether in his own 
profession the possession of a degree was not very commonly 
announced by the letters, Sir Humphry said that much 
depended upon the temperament of the man ; he thought it 
rather the exception for a man to put ‘‘ M.D.” or “‘ M.B.”’ 
on his plate. Sir Holburt Waring testified similarly, saying 
that, apart from Mr. Weeks, he had not come across any case 
of a ‘‘ Dentist 1921 ’’ who so described himself. 

Mr. A. Grant, K.C., for the defence, first called Mr. Fred 
Butterfield, secretary of the Incorporated Dental Society, Ltd., 
and a member of the Dental Board. Mr. Butterfield said 
that he had inspected the signs of a number of members of 
the British Dental Association registered by virtue of having 
been in practice in 1878, and having no degree or licence, on 
which the name ‘‘ dental surgeon ’’ appeared. He also said 
that he could give half a dozen names of ‘‘ Dentists 1921 ”’ 
who used the title. The judge told Mr. Butterfield he must 
produce these names, and on the following day he produced 
one name from Scotland, eight from Ireland (men registered 
on the British Dentists Register, but transferred to the Irish 
Register on the formation of the Irish Free State), and one 
from England—namely, the present defendant. Mr. Peyton 
Phelps of Upper Norwood, registered as an ‘‘ 1878 man,’’ gave 
evidence, saying that he described himself as a dental surgeon, 
and did not think the words connoted licentiateship. . Mr. 
P. W. Raffan, a former member of Parliament, said that in 
Lancashire it was customary for a person who _ possessed 
degrees to announce them, and when ‘‘ dental surgeon ’’ was 
stated it meant generally that the man possessed no degree. 
Evidence was also given by a journalist, the secretary of a 
friendly society, a justice of the peace, a retired civil servant, 
an employee of Lloyds, and a compositor, all of whom stated 
that to their minds ‘‘ dental surgeon ’’ did not imply a degree. 

Mr. Grant claimed that it was the man in the street who 
was the judge. If other people, by virtue of their special 
knowledge, read something more into the term, weight should 
not be attached to their evidence. The Act of 1921 was to 
be read with the Act of 1878, in which latter the words 
‘dentistry’ and ‘‘dental surgery’’ were svnonymeus. Unless 
there was something in the 1921 Act which in terms pro- 
hibited a person from calling himself a dental surgeon it was 
absurd to suggest that it was misleading or impreper for him 
to do so. 


Judgement for Plaintiff 

Mr. Justice Farwell gave judgement for the plaintiff, and 
granted the declaration and injunction asked for. He said 
that the case was of importance both to dentists and to the 
public. The Act of 1878 was not aimed at preventing persons 
practising as dentists (save to the extent that it made it 
impossible for them to sue for their fees), but at preventing 
persons who did not comply with its requirements from 
describing themselves as dentists. For the first time it required 
persons who desired to call themselves dentists or dental 
practitioners cr by any like title to be registered. As a 
result, the persons registered included both these qualifying 
by degree, and those who, without a degree, were in practice 
in 1878. The latter class was diminishing, numbering now 
some 400 on a Register of 14,000. These persons were often 
described as dental surgeons or surgeon dentists. The 1921 
Act was a complete departure from the earlier Act, because 
it prohibited the practice of dentistry by the unregistered. 
Witnesses had been called on the one side to the effect that 
the title connoted a degree or diploma ; on the other side, 
that it did not. The evidence showed that it was not unusual, 
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though not universal, for persons possessing a degree to 
announce it by the appropriate letters ; also that, with one 
or two exceptions, the men who registered under the 1921 
Act did not call themselves dental surgeons. That Act, when 
it provided for the description to which a registered person was 
entitled, did not use the title in question in this case. He 
therefore started with this, that up to 1921! there was a class 
of persons who could properly be described as dental surgeons, 
and no other class of persons to whom that description could 
be applied. When the Act of that year permitted another 
class of persons altogether to be entered on the Dentists 
Register, and did not provide that they should be entitled to 
describe themselves as dental surgeons, it must follow that 
for a ‘‘ Dentist 1921’ to call himself a dental surgeon was 
calculated to suggest that he possessed a professional status 
or qualification which in fact he did not possess. If the 
legislature had intended that it should be open to anyone 
who registered under the Act of 1921 to call himself a dental 
surgeon, he could not help thinking that it would have said 
so in terms. The judge added that he did not form his 
judgement on the evidence called for the plaintiff or for the 
defendant. He could not disregard that evidence on one side 
or the other, and he thought the inference to be drawn was 
that while to a great many people the words ‘‘dental 
surgeon ’’ meant nothing in particular, to a considerable 
number they had a special significance. In face of the 
evidence called for the plaintiff it was impossible to say that 
this was a description not reasonably calculated to suggest 
a certain status, but he based his judgement on the strict 
interpretation of Section 4 of the Act of 1921, relating to 
titles and descriptions. 
Leave to appeal within twenty-one days was granted. 


Medieal Notes in Parliament 
[FROM OUR PARLIAMENTARY CORRESPONDENT | 





Home Office Estimates 

On a vote for expenses of the Home Office, on July 29th, 
Mr. G. Locker-LamMpson called attention to the treatment 
of mental defectives who were brought before the courts. 
He said the Home Secretary could do a great deal by com- 
municating with the magistrates. There was a practice in 
some courts of sending persons of doubtful mentality to prison 
to undergo observation. Some magistrates took advantage of 
their powers under the Mental Deficiency Act, and others did 
not, but sent mental defectives to prison as convicted prisoners. 
It was undesirable that mental defectives should be branded 
as convicted felons, and that prisoners of normal mentality 
should be in the same prison with mental defectives. Short 
sentences could not possibly do mental defectives the slightest 
good ; they ought at once to be sent to a special institution. 
Often delay took place in getting the person into an institution, 
and that was one of the causes why those people were sent to- 
prison, where they languished perhaps for months, until accom- 
modation in an institution could be found. In many cases the 
sentences expired before accommodation was found, and these 
mental defectives were once more thrown on the world, after 
doing their spell in prison, to commit further wrongs against 
the community. 

Lord E. Percy said that although there had been an 
increase in the number of factory inspectors it was not suffi- 
cient to render Home Office inspection of factories what it 
ought to be. In many industries they might get more rapid 
advance and more easy adaptation to the new discoveries 
of science if they delegated more responsibility from the tfome 
Office to industry and made it answerable for the maintenance 
of a high standard of safety, health, prevention of industrial 
diseases, and so on. 

Mr. Crynes, dealing with the treatment of mental defectives, 
said that, as soon as a prisoner was found certifiable, the case 
was notified to the Board of Control, which communicated 
with the local authority, and arranged as soon as possible for 
the transfer of that prisoner to an institution for mental 
defectives. Considerable numbers of prisoners, although not 
certifiable, were recognized by the medical officers as of sub- 
normal intelligence or as having a defective sense of responsi- 
bility. The treatment of those persons in prison was a matter 
to which most careful consideration had been given. Those 
who were serving sentences of any length were transferred to 
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certain selected prisons for special arrangements to be mad 
about their treatment and occupation. In all cases opted 
care was taken not to subject them to undue discipline, i 
welcomed Lord E. Percy’s argument with regard to facies 
inspection. The Home Office had for some time been follow. 
ing precisely those broad lines of adapting factory ins ies 
to the changed industrial conditions, which had been ¢ 
mously altered by big amalgamations, and because immense 
factories and workshops had taken the place of smaller Ones 
Adequate precautions, conditions of safety, the setting up a 
elaborate welfare organizations within the works, all tended to 
alter the service of the factory inspector and to make it 
unnecessary for him to do the things he had to do fifty op 
sixty years ago. There was still much good work for the 
inspector to do, and the Home Office was not only endeayoyp., 
ing to follow on the lines of what Lord E. Percy had said 
but to make a substantial increase in the number of inspectory 
in the lifetime of this Government. In 1929 there were 295 
inspectors ; to-day that number was 282. 

Mr. KeELty, referring to the chemical industry, said that 
in the case of aniline dyes many persons were affected by a 
serious disease. He asked if consideration was given to the 
issuing of regulations under which such persons would be com. 
pensated in the event of their being disabled from following 
their employment. There ought to be a closer investigation 
on the part of the inspectorate into the heavy as well as 
the light chemical industry. 

Mr. SHort said he would have inquiries made with Tegard 
to dyes to see if any further step could be taken in the 
direction Mr. Kelly had indicated. He had stated a few weeks 
ago that the names of medical referees under the Workmen's 
Compensation Act should be made more widely available. - If 
general access to them was required, he would see that that 
was done. . 

The House agreed to the Vote. 





Nor- 


Housing 

Mr. GREENWooD told Dr. Fremantle, on July 30th, that 
his suggestion that an annual return should be published on 
the subject of housing, detailing the number of houses jn 
occupation, the number of houses erected during the year, the 
number of houses reconditioned, and the number of houses 
included and dealt with during the year in clearance and 
improvement areas, would offer certain advantages if it could 
be issued very shortly after the close of the period to. whieh 
it related. This would, however, be impracticable. He would 
consider some way of amalgamating the different statements 
and returns that were compiled. 


The Services 





DEATHS IN THE SERVICES 

Lieut.-Colonel Harry Herbert Brown, R.A.M.C. (ret.), died 
on May 2nd. He was born at Knaresboro’, Yorks,. on 
February 25th, 1862, and was educated at Aberdeen, where 
he graduated as M.B. and C.M. in 1883. Entering. the Amy 
as surgeon on January 30th, 1886, he became lieutenant: 
colonel after twenty years’ service, and retired on Decembet 
26th, 1917. He served in the Burmese campaigns of 1885 
to 1889, and received the Indian frontier medal with two 
clasps. 

Brevet Colonel Edward Nodin Sheldrake, late of R.A.MAC: 
and Grenadier Guards, died in London on June 10th, aged 
72. He was born at Ipswich on June 2nd, 1858, was educated 
at University College Hospital, took the M.R.C.S. and 
L.R.C.P.Lond. in 1884, and, atter filling the post of assistant 
house-surgeon at University College Hospital, entered the 
Army as surgeon on May 30th, 1885. Four months later, 
on October 7th, 1885, he was appointed medical officer of 
the Grenadier Guards, and put in his whole service in that 
regiment. He served with his battalion throughout the South 
African war, 1899-1902, taking part in the advance on 
Kimberley, including the actions at Belmont, Euslin, Modder 
River, and Magersfontein ; operations in the Orange Free 
State, including the actions at Poplar Grove, Dreifontein, Vet 
River, and Zand River; and in the Transvaal, including 
actions at Pretoria, Johannesburg, Diamond Hill, and Belfast. 
He was mentioned in dispatches in the London Gazette 
of September 10th, 1901, and received the Queen's medal 
with six clasps, and the King’s medal with two clasps. 
rejoined for service in the great war of 1914-18, and was 
promoted to brevet colonel on June 3rd, 1918. 
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Obituary 


WALTER ERNEST DIXON, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 
Reader in Pharmacology, University of Cambridge. 
Walter Ernest Dixon, who died suddenly and unexpectedly 
from cardiac failure on August 16th, at his house, 
The Grove, Whittlesford, near Cambridge, was one of the 
few pharmacologists in this country, and the loss to the 
University of Cambridge, where he had taught generations 
of students throughout this century, is calamitous. He 
was born on June 2nd, 1871, the younger son of the 
late Robert Bland Dixon of Darlington, his brother 
being Engineer Vice-Admiral’ Sir Robert Bland Dixon, 
K.C.B. Educated at Dulwich and St. Thomas’s Hospital, 


M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., and took 
the degrees of B.Sc. (1891), 
MB., B.S. (1896), and M.D. 


(1898). In 1899 he became 
assistant to the Downing 


Professor of Medicine (J. B. 
Bradbury), in 1902 received 
the honorary degree of M.A., 
in 1909 was appointed Uni- 
yersity lecturer in pharmaco- 
logy, ‘and ten years later 
Reader in that subject, resign- 
ing the professorship of 
materia medica and pharma- 
cology at King’s College, 
London, which he had _ held 
for a number of years. On 
the death of Professor Brad- 
bury in his ninetieth year in 
June, 1930, Dixon, who had 
for years carried on the 
teaching and directed research 
in the subject, was the natural 
successor to a chair he had 
long waited for, and therefore 
had probably refused to stand 
for similar positions elsewhere. 
The Downing chair, however, 
was suppressed, all professors 
dected after October Ist, 
1924, automatically becoming 
emeritus professors at the end 
of the academic year in which 
they attain the age of 65 ; in these circumstances it is not 
surprising that the offer of a special chair in pharmacology 
did not appeal to one who was extremely active and could 
retain his Readership till the age of 70. 

During the war, from 1915 to 1919, Dixon played a 
highly important and responsible part in the service of his 
country, which the rank of temporary Surgeon Lieutenant, 
Royal Navy, most efficiently camouflaged ; for this he was 
created O.B.E. Among his numerous activities was the 
discharge of public and sometimes laborious duties, espe- 
dally on the League of Nations’ Committee on Morphine 
and the Standardization of Biological Products, and as 
a member of Government committees, such as those on 
the preservation of foods, lead ethyl, and drug addiction, 
subjects on which he was a recognized authority. He had 
lately been a moving spirit in establishing at the Society 
of Apothecaries the Register of Bio-physical Assistants. 
He took a prominent part in compiling the first edition 
in 1907, and in revising subsequent editions of the British 
Pharmaceutical Codex ; and the establishment of the 
Pharmacological laboratories of the Pharmaceutical Society 
Was very largely due to his advice and guidance. His 
literary and editorial energies were remarkable: his 
Manual of Pharmacology went through seven editions 
* 
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between 1995 and 1929, his Practical Pharmacology (1920) 
was in process of revision, and his contributions to other 
combined works, including Allbutt’s System of Medicine, 
Heffter’s Pharmacology, Hale-White’s Textbook of 
Pharmacology and Therapeutics, were noteworthy. His 
published papers on physiology, of which there were 
twenty-eight in the twenty-five years ending 1924 and a 
number since, cover a wide field of research ; many of 


| them were in collaboration with his colleagues and pupils, 


here he was house-physician, he qualified in 1895 as 
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and among these the contributions with the late T. G. 
Brodie on the nature of asthma will always stand out as 
epoch-making. Since 1926 he had been joint editor of the 
Journal of Pharmacology and Experimental Therapeutics ; 
he was also on the editorial committee of the Quarterly 
Journal of Pharmacy and Pharmacology, and of the 
British Journal of Physical 
Medicine. As an examiner he 
was much in request at the 
universities of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. 

As a remarkably attractive 
lecturer, and especially as an 
inspiration to those under- 
taking original investigation, 
he built up a School cf 
Pharmacology at Cambridge 
and set an example of high 
ideals in this science which, 
with A. R. Cushny of Edin- 
burgh, he had done so much 
to initiate in this country. 
He has now followed his 
friend behind the veil, but the 
start they made should enable 
their pupils to attain further 
success. While taking a broad 
view of the scope of pharma- 
cology, especially in its appli- 
cation to clinical practice, 
Dixon held strong opinions 
about its independence as a 
science, and did not regard it 
as merely a branch of physio- 
logy. His personal character- 
istics were well suited for the 
head of a progressive depart- 
ment, for he was a_ kind- 
hearted man, with the valuable 

property of being able to express a decided opinion 

without raising resentful opposition. A warm and un- 
selfish friend, an interesting companion who had travelled 
and seen much, he was charitable in the best sense, never 

| made enemies, nor played for his own hand. 
Dixon was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society in 

1911, in 1930 a Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians 
| of London under the special by-law providing for the 
election of men not members of the College but holding 
a medical qualification and distinguished in any branch 
of the science or practice of medicine, Academico Onorario, 
Reale Accademia Medica di Roma, and in 1911 an 
honorary member of the Pharmaceutical Society. He was 





president of the Physiological Section of the British 
| Association in 1929 when it met at Capetown and 


| Johannesburg, and of the Section of Therapeutics of the 
Royal Society of Medicine ; last year he received the 
honorary degree of LL.D. from the University of Manitoba 
on the occasion of the meeting of the British Medical 
Association at Winnipeg, when he delivered a clinical 
address on drug addiction. He had recently been 
appointed Croonian Lecturer at the Royal College of 

| Physicians of London. In 1997 he married Hope, daughter 

' of Francis Glen-Allan of Dulwich. H. D. R. 
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Professor FREDERICK GOWLAND Hopxtns, President of 
the Royal Society, in an appreciation of Professor W. E. 
Dixon’s work, writes: 

Dixon’s scientific interests were of the widest, and his 
activities as an investigator correspondingly diverse. He 
heartily believed that pharmacology deserved an_ inde- 
pendent status in any formal classification of the sciences ; 
but, recognizing its intimate contacts with organic 
chemistry, physiology, biochemistry, and pathology, as 
well as with practical therapeutics, he held that in it, 
more than in most subjects, specialization should be 
avoided, alike by the teacher and the investigator. His 
own researches were far from specialized, a circumstance 
that makes it the less easy to deal with them briefly. 

His earliest serious research, carried out while holding 
a Salter’s Research Fellowship at St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
dealt with the physiological action of preparations from 
the mescal plant. This was published in 1888. He him- 
self experienced the well-known visual hallucinations pro- 
duced, and, in later years, would frequently describe them 
vividly. Shortly afterwards he worked with cannabis 
indica, and at that time believed it to be a drug of which 
more use might be made. He moved to Cambridge in 19009. 
when he was working with Brodie on vascular changes 
in the lung, a subject which long continued to interest 
him. Dixon himself later studied the vascular mechanisms 
of the testis, showing that there was definite vasomotor 
control in the organ, though the vascular changes in- 
volved were of small magnitude. This work led him 
to study the action of orchitic extracts and of Poehl’s 
spermine. The results obtained with the former we now 
know to be somewhat less specific than he then thought ; 
the latter he found closely to resemble choline in its 
action. Shortly after this he published a valuable paper 
on the innervation of the frog’s stomach studied on 
pharmacological lines. The early work with Brodie already 
referred to led, in 1904, to the conjoint publication of an 
important paper on the innervation of the pulmonary 
blood vessels. It described the use of a highly original 
technique, and discussed the influence of many factors. 
The authors came to the definite conclusion that the 
arterioles of the lung possessed no vasomotor nerve 
supply. About this time, and a little later, Dixon was 
engaged in urging the desirability of the biological 
standardization of drugs, and did a good deal of work 
to illustrate its importance. His later work can be now 
dealt with under various special headings rather than 
chronologically. 

First may be mentioned the classical experiments carried 
out with Halliburton on the cerebro-spinal fluid. The 
factors concerned with secretion of the fluid were first 
studied, and, among other significant facts, it was shown 
that extracts from the choroid plexuses contained a specific 
cerebral lymphagogue. The cerebro-spinal pressure was 
next thoroughly studied, and the great importance of 
secretory activity in determining this was demonstrated. 
The effects of increase in the pressure were later followed 
in detail, and, finally, a specially interesting paper de- 
scribed experiments upon the circulation of the fluid. 
The extreme rapidity with which substances introduced 
into it appeared in the blood, while diffusion in the 
opposite direction scarcely occurred, were points empha- 
sized ; and the conclusion was drawn that it was by 
the blood, and not by the lymph, that the fluid which 
was constantly being excreted found its main exit from 
the cranio-vertebral cavity. 

As already mentioned, Dixon was always interested in 
pulmonary phenomena. The finding of Brodie and him- 
self that the vessels of the lung were not innervated led 
‘“ to the publication of some fifty to sixty papers dealing 
with the subject directly or indirectly, of which about 
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half supported the findings of Brodie and Dixon.” 
quote Dixon himself. He was unconvinced by the evidence 
contained in the other half of these papers, and three ee 
four years ago he reinvestigated the subject with a pu 
and colleague, J. C. Hoyle. Having eliminated Cardiac 
effects, which he held to explain the opposed results of 
others, he became convinced that these later crucial 
experiments demonstrated that there was no effective 
pulmonary vasomotor supply. Any slight effects observed 
were of a ‘* vestigial ’’ character. 

In 1903 he had published, again with Brodie, the 
results of three years’ researches upon the bronchiql 
muscles, which led, inter alia, to the firm belief that 
spasm of these muscles was the fundamental cause of 
acute attacks of asthma. This view is move general noy 
than it was then. Nine years later he published, with 
F’. Ransom, a careful study of the innervation of the 
muscles, and more recently gave occasional attention to 
other aspects of the subject. In quite recently delivered 
lectures and addresses he showed that, as the result 
of his own studies, he attached little importance to the 
allergic aspects of asthma. 

In his early days he had been a student of Brown. 
Séquard’s publications, and became interested in organo. 
therapy before it was fashionable. He always followed 
with care the literature of endocrinology, and in «his 
routine work became exceedingly familiar with properties 
of all the glandular preparations on the market. Ip 
1910 he attempted, with Halliburton, to throw light on 
the functions of the pineal body, though without success, 
In 1923 he published a paper on the pituitary gland, 
showing that it secreted into the cerebro-spinal fluid, 
and was specifically excited to secretion by ovarian 
extracts. In the following year, with F. H. A. Marshall, 
he showed that this effect of the ovary was only té 
be observed when corpora lutea were absent ; when ‘they 
were present the authors found that its action on the 
pituitary was completely negative. They found also that 
the ovarian secretion did not act directly on the uterus, 
while that of the pituitary specifically acted on the 
uterine muscle. 

Dixon published a number of papers on the action of 
individual drugs—cocaine and colchicine, for instance, and 
the various artificial derivatives of quinine. His researches 
on more than one occasion dealt with the effects of 
alcohol on the body. He was alert to the advances in 
chemotherapy, and kept in close touch with the subject. 
He investigated several cases bearing on the relation 
between chemical structure and_ physiological action, 
though inclined to be sceptical as to the closeness of 
this relation. One case studied by him showing the 
influence of a form of isomerism, which is itself unusual, 
was of special interest. 
dichlorides with apparently identical structure, one was 
relatively inactive, while the other powerfully and specific 
ally stimulated the suprarenals. 

He was always attracted to the more physical explana- 
tions for action of drugs, and took much interest in 
Straub’s view concerning the action of muscarine on the 
heart—namely, that it is caused by the physical process 
of the passage of the drug through the limiting layer of 
the cell ; once it has passed this it has no further action. 
Dixon sought for further instances to support such a 
view, and thought he had done so—for example, in the 
case of volatile substances, which exert a common action, 
though of different chemical nature. 

No reference has been made to papers published by 
others describing work done under Dixon’s inspiration. 
His influence was exceedingly stimulating to his pupils, 
and he was abundantly generous not only with advice, but 
with practical personal assistance. His mind was always 
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full of fresh and original ideas, and if it may be said 
hat they were, not infrequently, too good to be true, 
they led to many investigations, and their discussion kept 
alive a spirit of optimism in his department which was 


invaluable. 

Dr. ALFRED Cox, Medical Secretary of the British 
Medical Association, writes : 

As I write this I know nothing of the circumstances 
of Professor Dixon’s death, except that it was sudden. 
Certainly none of us here had any idea that there was 
anything wrong with his health, and the news came as a 
terrible shock. Dixon was always so full of life and the 
‘oy of life that it seems almost impossible to think of 
him as gone. It is a trite thing to say that a man will 
pe missed, but it is certain 


will be more missed from the 
ranks of the Association than 
pixon, for he filled a_ par- 
ticular niche and filled it so 
completely that it is difficult 
to think of anybody else being 
in his place. On all scientific 
affairs he was a tower of 
strength as an adviser. The 
Association is accustomed to 
see busy men put everything 
aside for its work, but I 
can truly say that I have 
never known anybody more 
willing than he was, or who 
did his favours to the Asso- 
dation with such unaffected 
pleasure - and graciousness. 
For many years, along with 
Sr Humphry Rolleston, he 
has been our chief adviser in 
regard to scholarships and 
scientific grants; but the 
other wavs in which he made 
himself useful to the Associa- 
tion are innumerable. He was 
a very influential man in 
many directions, and he never 
failed to use that influence on 
behalf of the Association. He 
was emphatically ‘‘a good 
BM.A. man,’’ but in addi- 





JOHN ROBERT LORD, C.B.E., M.D., 

F-C.PLED. 
By the death, on August 9th last, of Dr. J. R. Lord, 
medical superintendent of Horton Mental Hospital. 
psychiatry, and especially organized British psychiatry, 
has lost one of its most prominent figures and devoted 
workers. Both in his own hospital and in manifold out- 
side activities, he gave himself unstintingly in the cause 
of the prevention and better treatment of mental ill- 
health. 

Dr. Lord was born in 1874 at Blackburn, and was 
educated at the Blackburn Grammar School, and later 
at Owens College, Manchester. He took his medical 
course at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, where he had a 
brilliant career ; after qualify- 
ing M.B., C.M. in 1896 he was 
appointed demonstrator of 
pathology. Psychological medi- 
cine, however, claimed him— 
as it did his contemporary 
Sir Hubert Bond and many 
others who had come under 
the influence of Clouston’s 
teachings—and in 1897 he was 
appointed assistant to Dr. 
Goodall at Carmarthen Asylum. 
For his research work at this 
institution he was awarded 
the bronze medal of the 
Medico-Psychelogical Associa- 
tion. The following year he 
joined the service of the 
London County Council at 
Hanwell. He was soon trans- 
ferred to Bexley, then the 
newest of the London county 
mental hospitals, and took a 
full share in the. pioneer work 
being carried out there in the 
provision of admission and 
convalescent units, and of 
other modern improvements. 
His promotion was rapid, and 
in 1997 he was appointed 
medical superintendent of the 
Horton Mental Hospital at 





tion he radiated an atmo- Joun Rosert Lorp Epsom. 


sphere of good humour and 

cheerfulness that made him acceptable at all times. 
He was like a breath of fresh air in a committee, 
and he managed to combine scientific outlook with 
humour, good fellowship, and helpfulness in a way 
which is, in my experience, almost unique. Dixon 
loved the Association and was proud to know that his 
aflection was returned by those among whom he worked, 
and now that he is gone I am glad to think that the last 
henour bestowed upon him was the LL.D. of Manitoba 
University, which he received with ten others at our 
Winnipeg Meeting. He thoroughly appreciated the 
honour, and its conferment gave a kind of personal 
pleasure to every member of the Association who knew 
Dixon at all well. I have unfortunately in my time had 
to write a good many notes of this kind, to mark the 
loss of a dear colleague or of a valued worker for the 
Association. Very rarely have I felt such a sense of 
personal loss, and I know this feeling will be shared 
in quite unusual degree by very many members of the 
medical profession. 

[The photograph reproduced is by J. Palmer Clarke, Cambridge.] 
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From 1997 to 1914 Dr. Lord 
devoted himself chiefly to the modernization of his 
institution. It was his aim that it should be “run 
on general hospital lines,’’ and he brought it to 
a high pitch of efficiency. Laboratory work was 
developed, and facilities for the treatment of recent 
cases were extended. The new admission hospital, opened 
in 1912, was largely of his.own planning, and it has 
been taken as a model by a number of other mental 
hospital authorities. In 1915 Horton became the County 
of London War Hospital (later known as the Horton War 
Hospital), and Dr. Lord became its commanding officer, 
with the rank of lieutenant-colonel. In his Story of 
Horton War Hospital he has given a detailed and illumin- 
ating account of how a mental hospital was in a short time 
successfully converted to military use, and of its sub- 
sequent administration. For his war services he was 
awarded the C.B.E. in 1919. 

After the war Dr. Lord threw himself whole-heartedly 
into every reconstructive scheme that had as its object 
the raising of psychiatric practice to a higher level. At 
Horton occupation therapy was introduced, and a greater 
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degree of freedom was allowed to patients. Malarial 
treatment of general paralysis was begun at an early date. 
Under the Ministry of Health a research station was 
established at Horton which supplied mosquitos to other 
treatment centres throughout the country, and from which 
much valuable work has emanated, not only on general 
paralysis, but also cn the transmission and treatment of 
malaria itself. 

Dr. Lord was a strong advocate of team work in 
dealing with recent mental cases; by specialization 
on the part of the medical staff, and by the employ- 
ment of consultants, he sought to bring every branch of 
medicine to bear on each individual case. Between the 
physiogenic and psychogenic schools of thought he endea- 
voured to keep a due balance, and foreign visitors to his 
hospital recently had occasion to comment on the ‘‘_poly- 
pragmatic ’’ spirit of the institution. 

He sought to enlighten the community in the problems 
of mental disease. He was among the first to appoint 
a ‘social worker to link the hospital with the outside 
world. He welcomed visitors to the hospital, and on his 
appointment in 1928 as lecturer in clinical psychiatry to 
the London School of Medicine for Women he organized 
at Horton an unusually thorough course of instruction. 
The mental hygiene movement found in him a warm sup- 
porter ; he was secretary of the National Council of Mental 
Hygiene, and spoke and wrote extensively on its behalf. 
Last year he attended the first international congress of 
mental hygiene at Washington, presiding at a number of 
the sessions, and was elected a member of the governing 
body. 

Dr. Lord’s connexion with the Journal of Mental Science, 
the organ of the Medico-Psychological Association, began 
in 1901 with his appointment as assistant editor ; he 
became joint editor in 1911, and from 1915 onwards, as 
senior editor, he carried on not only the general direction 
of the journal, but nearly all the detailed and routine 
work. His own contributions were numerous, and many 
of his reviews were essays of value on psychological and 
psychiatric subjects. 

To the Medico-Psychological Association itself he was a 
tower of strength. He took a large part in its educational 
and medico-political work, and had its interests constantly 
at heart. It was largely owing to his efforts that the 
association obtained a charter of incorporation and the 
designation ‘‘ Royal.’’ He was president in 1926-27, and 
his presidential address on ‘‘ The clinical study of mental 
disorders ’’ was a wide survey of contemporary tendencies 


in psychiatry as well as a detailed programme of hospital : 


team work. Mainly at his. instigation a research and 
clinical committee was formed, over which he presided; 
taking the liveliest interest in the work of the various 
sections. On the political side he rendered great service 
in preparing evidence for the Royal Commission on 
Lunacy, and, later, in connexion with the Mental Treat- 
ment Bill. His study of the history of the reception 
order did much to elucidate the purpose of judicial inter- 
vention in mental cases, and facilitated the abolition of 
such intervention in non-volitional cases. Mental nursing 
was another subject to which he gave much attention, 
and in 1929 he was appointed a member of the General 
Nursing Council. 

His work brought him in touch with many foreign 
psychiatrists, and he was an associate member of several 
medico-psychological societies abroad. His opinion was 
often sought in such matters as the organization and 
staffing of psychiatric services overseas. In 1927 he was 
vice-president of the Section of Mental Diseases of the 
3ritish Medical Association. 

Although his last few years were burdened by a constant 
struggle with recurring illness, his energy remained un- 
diminished ; his disabilities seemed to spur him on, and 
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his labours continued unremittingly almost to the da 
his death. " 
Dr. Lord was a man of vigorous personality. Perha 
the most striking of his traits was his eagerness for, Be: 
obvious enjoyment of, his many activities. He haq 
high conception of the psychiatrist’s calling. To m: 
patients and staff he was the kindest of men ; he was on 
of the staunchest and most generous of friends. In March 
of this year he married Dr. Ruby Carr, who was a membe 
of the medical staff of Horton. Deep sympathy is fel 
for her in the very sad circumstances of her bereavement 


Dr. GEORGE M. ROBERTSON writes: 

I desire the favour of a few lines in which to EXpresg 
the admiration I had, shared with many other members 
of the Royal Medico-Psychological Association, for the late 
Lieut.-Colonel Lord. I do not have sufficient knowled 
of his routine work nor of his numerous other activisl 


to speak of these with authority, but I can speak of him. 


as a friend and colleague in the Medico-Psychologiea} 
Association, and in the Council of Mental Hygiene. Ay 


outstanding feature of his character that could’ not be® 


overlooked was his unbounded interest and enthusiasm 
in the work and welfare of the association, which has been 
the means of placing our nurses and mental hospitals 
in the van of the civilized world. No time or trouble 
spent on its behalf was grudged by him. A_ phrase of 
this kind is often used in complimentary addresses and 
appreciations, but in Colonel Lord’s case it has a special 
meaning. He held an important post under the London 
County Council, and this involved a full day’s work, 
Every evening, however, after his official duties for the 
day were over, he began a second day’s work for the 
association, working on till all the hours of the morning 
of the next day. The amount of work, mainly of a 
literary and. organizing kind, that he did during these 
undisturbed hours in the evening and the night-time was 
colossal. 

His official post in the association for many years was 
that of editor of the Jouynal of Mental Science, itsel 
affording enough scope for the surplus energies of any 
ordinary man. He discharged the duties of this post, 
both from the business and scientific points of view, most 


efficiently, and enhanced the reputation of this journal. ° 


Some six years ago he was elected president of the asso- 
ciation, and since then he has played an important, if 
not a leading, paft in organizing its schemes and _enter- 
prises. 
outside his interest and activities. The preparation -of 
evidence for the Royal Commission, the presentation of 
the views of the association on the new Mental Treatment 
Act, the elaboration of a new constitution’ and laws for 
the association, now designated ‘‘ Royal,’’ these and 
similar operations. were all influenced by his guidance. 


The training of mental nurses, their examinations, and’ 


their registration by the association was one of his chief 
occupations. A permanent memorial to his energy was 
the creation of the research committee of the association, 
whereby most excellent scientific work has been encour- 
aged with success in our mental hospitals. He was 
secretary and an active member of the Council of Mental 
Hygiene, and at the International Congress at Washington 
last year he did further useful work for Great Britain. 
Colonel Lord did the work of two men,.and that under 
very unfavourable physical conditions. His state of heaith 
during all these years was critical. Being anxious on one 
occasion on account of his exhausted condition, I asked 
his niece, who then looked after his welfare, to order him 
to stop work. She answered sadly: ‘‘ There is no living 
person who can get him to stop work.’’ If ever a maf 
died in harness, he did. Possibly he found distraction 


from the anxicties of his physical condition in hard work. 


Nothing that was done by the association was - 
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At all events, for years he was the most notable example 
known to me of a brave man struggling against adversity, 
fefusing all compassion, and refusing to acknowledge 
defeat. His work over, he now rests. 

(The photograph reproduced is by Vandyk, London. ] 


Dr. JAMES GRIERSON Brown, who died at his residence, 
Stanley Road, Bootle, on August 5th, aged 80, was the 
senior practitioner in Bootle, where for forty years he was 
engaged in an extensive and widespread practice up to 
within a few weeks of his death. Dr. Brown was educated 
at the old Royal Infirmary School of Medicine, Liverpool, 
walifying L.S.A. in 1880, and later taking the M.B. degree 
of London. Starting practice in Liverpool, he afterwards 


_ pecame associated with Dr. Hill of Bootle, to whose 


ractice he succeeded. Dr. Brown was of a reserved and 
retiring disposition, and took no active interest in public 
aflairs, but he was a devoted adviser and friend to his 

tients, who will find his place in their regard difficult 
to fill. The interment on August 8th took place at 
Anfield Cemetery. 


By the death of Dr. CHARLES EDWaRD HOobeBEs, on 
August 4th, the Vale of Evesham loses one who had made 
himself beloved and respected by several generations of 
his patients. Born at Belbroughton on April 5th, 1845, 
he was the fourth child and second son of Jonathan Lord 
Hobbes by his wife, Mary Anne Fosbroke. His father 
died of typhoid fever while still a young man, and Hobbes 
was educated privately at Warwick, until seventy years 
ago he came to Biaford-on-Avon to assist his uncle, 
George Haynes Fosbroke, with whom he was afterwards 
dn partnership. He received his medical education at the 


Queen’s Hospital, Birmingham, graduating L.R.C.P. 
and L.M. at Edinburgh in 1874, and _ obtaining the 
M.R.C.S.Eng. and the L.S.A: in the same year. He then 


returned to Bidford, where he spent the rest of his life 
in a family practice which changed completely in the 
course of time. Remote from railways and covering a 
wide area, it was carried out partly on horseback, partly 
ina high-wheeled dogcart and gig, later by bicycle when 
the roads improved, and finally by motor car. Through- 
out his life he was a keen sportsman who rode regularly 
to hounds, was a successful competitor in horse-jumping 
competitions, a first-rate shot, and an excellent fisherman. 
He was at one time keenly interested in craft masonry, 
served as Master of the-Apollo Lodge No. 310, and held 
ofice in the Provincial Grand Lodge. Two or three years 
ago he retired to Broom, a neighbouring hamlet, where 
he employed himself in tending his flower garden, and 
afew months since went to Barford, near Warwick, to 
live with Mrs. Oldham, his married daughter. He married 
Mrs. Scott of Weston, Stratford-on-Avon, who survives 
him with a stepdaughter and a daughter. He was buried 
in the cemetery adjoining the church at Barford with a 
weal: of flowers, many of which were sent by the 
villagers of Bidford. The Rev. Thomas Parker, M.A., 
paid a striking tribute to his worth on the Sunday after 
his funeral, directing attention to his modesty, his un- 
afiected piety, and his readiness at all times to sacrifice 
himself for the good of his patients. 


It is with deep regret that we announce the death of 
Dr. KATHARINE MaGutIRE, which took place on August 2nd 
at Fayrefield, Tyrrellspass, co. Westmeath, to which she 
had retired in November last. Dr. Maguire was the 
youngest daughter of the Rev. John M. Maguire, rector 
of Boyle, co. Roscommon. Her career as a student was 
very brilliant. She was the first and only woman to win 
the Hudson Scholarship at the Adelaide Hospital ; and 
she obtained first place at the M.B., B.Ch., and B.A.O. 
examinations of the Royal University of Ireland in 1892, 
taking her M.D. three years later. After qualifying she 
spent some time in Vienna, and then set up in private 
practice in Upper Mount Street, moving some years later 
to Merrion Square, where she remained till she ceased 
Work. Her kindness and sympathy for her patients, espe- 
cially the poor, were unbounded. Early in her career she 
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opened a free dispensary for women and children in 
Harolds Cross, and, being much. interested in housing, 
bought four tenement houses in Tyrone Street, managing 
them herself, and letting the rooms at a minimum rent. 
All her tenants loved her, and at Christmas many of them 
had blankets, food, and clothes at her expense. As lecturer 
on hygiene in Alexandra College for a long period she 
became well known as an exceptionally gifted teacher. 
She was a member of the Academy of Medicine, and 
attended its meetings regularly, but her self-effacing dis- 
position did not often permit her to speak or to show 
cases. In spite of her extraordinary devotion to her pro- 
fessional work, Dr. Maguire found time to cultivate many 
other interests. She had an ardent enthusiasm for women’s 
political rights, and before the war was a. keen but non- 
militant suffragette. There are hundreds of people in 
Dublin to-day who feel they have lost a friend and adviser 
who can never be replaced. 


We regret: to announce that Dr. ArtHUR SEAL BLACK- 
WELL, honorary secretary and treasurer of the Jersey 
Division of the British Medical Association, died on July 
3ist, at the General Hospital, Jersey, after a serious 
operation. Dr. Blackwell received his education at St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, taking the M.B., B.S.Lond. in 
1892, and the M.D.Lond. in the following year ; in 1894 
he became a Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
England. At the end of the war, in which he held the 
rank of captain in the Royal Army Medical Corps,~ he 
resided in Jersey, where his skill as an anaesthetist was 
soon recognized. Up to the time of his death he was 
visiting anaesthetist to the General Hospital. Dr. Black- 
well tad many outstanding qualities. He was a gifted 
pianist, and his charming nature endeared him to his 
professional colleagues. His death is mourned by a large 
number of friends and acquaintances, by whom he will be 
sadly missed. od 

Dr. SHEPHERD McCormick Boyp died on August 8th 
at his residence, Springfield Avenue, Harrogate, where he 
was a past-president of the local medical society. After 
obtaining the Fellowship of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
Ireland, in 1883, he worked for some years in Manchester, 
and later at Bexhill, going to Harrogate about twenty- 
seven years ago. Before the war he was surgeon captain 
in the Volunteers, and in 1914, although well over age, 
joined up and remained on active service until the 
armistice. Early in life Dr. Boyd established a great 
reputation by his athletic prowess. He carried off 
trophies and prizes as a sculler in all parts of the United 
Kingdom, and on two occasions was a finalist in the 
Diamond Sculls at Henley. To many of his friends, how- 
ever, his outstanding quality was an extraordinary kindness 
of heart. He took a special interest in the welfare of his 
junior colleagues, many of whom owe much to his friendly 
counsel at the beginning of their career. He will also be 
remembered for his vigorous and attractive personality 
and for his consistently cheerful disposition, which 
remained unperturbed through the illness and deafness of 
his later years. 

We regret to announce the death, in a nursing home at 
Ealing, of Mr. CHaRLes RicHarp Hewitt, at the age of 
61. Mr. Hewitt was well known as a librarian. He 
entered the service of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England in 1885 and was appointed assistant in the 
library in 1892, Mr. James Blake Bailey being the 
librarian. He served at Lincoln’s Inn Fields until 1907, 
when he was appointed, jointly with Mr. Archibald L. 
Clarke, sub-librarian at the Royal Society of Medicine 
when Sir John Macalister was resident librarian. As a 
sub-librarian it was his duty to organize and rearrange the 
collections of books belonging to the various institutions 
which had amalgamated with the Royal Medical and 
Chirurgical Society to form a new corporate society. In 
1919 he resigned the post of sub-librarian, and accepted 
the invitation of the League of Red Cross Societies asso- 
ciated with the League of Nations in order to organize 
a Public Health Library at Geneva. It was also proposed 
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to form an international institution of public health, and 
Hewitt was appointed registrar. The scheme came to 
nothing, but during the two years he was in Geneva he 
purchased and classified more than 5,000 volumes. Upon 
his return to England he became a member of the medical 
staff of Messrs. William Heinemann Ltd., and undertook 
the compilation of the Medical Year Book, of which two 
issues appeared. The object of the work was to classify 
members of the medical profession, a task which required 
personal knowledge of the medical ‘profession as well as 
of its individual members. In 1925 he accepted the in- 
vitation of Dr. Henry S. Wellcome to become chief 
librarian of the Wellcome Historical Medical Museum 
Library, a position he held until his death on August 
15th. In addition to his regular occupation Mr. Hewitt 
reorganized and recatalogued the library of the Medical 
School of University College, and was for a time librarian 
of Guy’s Hospital Medical School. For five years he 
supplied the Royal Commission on Tuberculosis with 
periodical literature on the subject, and for this purpose 
sent more than 15,000 references. In 1900 he was asked 
to undertake the compilation of a ‘ British Medical 
Index ’’ to comprise all medical periodicals published in 
this country and the Dominions, a gigantic enterprise 
which was never completed. In 1906 he published a 
general index to the journal and reports of the Royal 
Institution of Cornwall, 1818—1906, and in 1911 he made 
an index of subjects and names in the New Sydenham 
Society’s works. In addition to contributions to various 
learned and scientific periodicals he contributed to Men 
and Women of the Time, and in 1903 he ‘wrote, in 
collaboration with Mr. B. Fletcher Robinson, a series of 
well-illustrated medical and scientific biographies dealing 
more especially with the Vanity Fair portraits by “‘ Ape 
and “‘ Spy.’’ He was a Fellow of the Library Association 
and of the Royal Historical Society. 


a? 


Medical News 





Sir John Simon will deliver the inaugural address of the 
session and present the prizes at the London (Royal Free 
Hospital) School of Medicine for Women on October Ist, 
at 3 p.m. 


St. Bartholomew’s Hospital old students’ dinner will be 
held in the Great Hall of the hospital on Thursday, 
October Ist, at 7 for 7.30 p.m. Sir Percival Horton-Smith 
Hartley, C.V.O., will be in the chair. 


The annual dinner of past and present students of 
St. Mary’s Hospital Medical School will be held at the 


Trocadero Restaurant on Friday, October 2nd, with Sir 


William Willcox in the chair. 


The annual general meeting of the Medical Sickness, 
Annuity, and Life Assurance Society will be held at the 
First Avenue Hotel, High Holborn, W.C., on Wednesday, 
October 7th, at 4.30 p.m. 


The new session of the Medical Society of London will 
commence on Monday, October 12th. The annual general 
meeting will be held at 8 p.m., and at 8.30 p.m. Mr. 
Herbert Tilley will deliver his presidential address on 
‘‘ The laryngoscope in medicine.’’ On October 26th, at 
8.30 p.m., a discussion on blood transfusion will be intro- 
duced by Professor Alexander Fleming and Mr. Geoffrey 
L. Keynes. A clinical evening will be held on November 
9th, at 8 p.m., and on November 23rd Sir Humphry 
Rolleston and Professor E. C. Dodds will open a discussion 
on the methods of determining liver function and their 
value. At the meeting on December 14th, at 8.30 p.m., 
a discussion on x rays in the diagnosis of thoracic disease 
will be introduced by Dr. P. J. Kerley, Dr. F. G. 
Chandler, and Mr. J. E. H. Roberts. The Lettsomian 
Lectures, on the reactions of the eye to general disease, 
will be delivered by Mr. F. A. Williamson-Noble on 
February 29th and March 7th and 16th, 1932. Sir James 
Berry will give the annual oration on May 9th, 1932, on 
** Fallen idols.”’ 


MEDICAL NEWS 
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A tour of the Tower of London, organized . 
Edward’s Hospital Fund for London, will take place 
August 26th, under the guidance of Mr. Walter 
F.S.A., who will give a short address on its history and 
associations and conduct parties round the building i. 
Bell Tower and Queen Elizabeth’s Walk will be accessible 
to the party. Tickets, 7s. 6d. each, can be obtained 
from the secretary, King Edward’s Hospital Fund He 
London, 7, Walbrook Street, E.C.4. = 

The Fellowship of Medicine and Post-Graduate Medical 
Association has arranged for the following special COUurses 
to take place in September: diseases of the chest, at the 
Brompton Hospital, from September 7th to 12th (fee 
£3 3s.) ; psychological medicine, at the Bethlem Royal 
Hospital, Tuesday and Saturday mornings at 11 a.m. from 
September 8th to October 3rd (fee £1 Is.) ; diseases of 
infants, at the Infants Hospital, from September 14th tp 
26th (fee £3 3s.) ; ophthalmology, at the Central London 
Ophthalmic Hospital, from September 8th to October 
3rd (fee £3 3s.) ; medicine, surgery, and the Special 
departments, at the Westminster Hospital (for men Post. 
graduates only), from September 14th to 26th (fee £5 §¢ 
for the course, or £3 3s. for either week). Syllabuses of 
the above courses may be obtained from the Fellowshj 
of Medicine. A series of free lectures on ‘‘ Prognosis ” 
will begin early in October, and also the usual series of 
free demonstrations in medicine and surgery (one a week 
in each subject at different hospitals). 

A course of post-graduate study in infants’ diseases 
with special reference to nutritional disorders and dietetics 
will be given at the Infants Hospital, Vincent Square, 
S.W.1, from September 14th to 25th. It is designed 
for medical officers of welfare centres and others ; the 
fee is £3 3s. The names of practitioners wishing to 
attend the course should be sent to the secretary of the 
Fellowship of Medicine, 1, Wimpole Street, W.1, to whom 
cheques should be made payable. 

The first conference of the International Association of 
Preventive Paediatrics will be held at The Hague on 
September 7th and 8th, when the following subjects will 
be discussed: ‘*‘ The mortality within the first ten days 
of life, and the means of decreasing it,’’ introduced by 
P. Lereboullet, Couvelaire, and Lacomme of Paris and 
A. Schlossmann of Diisseldorf ; ‘‘ Return cases of scdtlet 
fever, and the means of preventing them,’’ introduced 
by Fr. Von Gréer of Lemberg and A. Lichtenstein of 
Stockholm. Dr. H. Chodak Gregory has been invited to 
speak on the first subject, and Drs. J. D. Rolleston and 
B. Schlesinger on the second. Further information can 
be obtained from the secretary, Dr. R. P. Van Kasteele, 
Van Dorpstraat 20, Scheveningen. 

The next International Congress of Medical Women will 
be held from September 15th to 22nd. The subscription 
is 30 francs. Further information can be obtained from 
the Association Internationale des Femmes Médecins, 
Elysée Building, Rue du Faubourg Saint-Honoré 56, Paris. 

A course on diseases of the heart and blood vessels will 
be heid at the Hopital Broussais, Paris, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Laubry, from October 5th to 17th. The fee is 
150 francs. Further information can be obtained from 
Dr. Matton, Hopital Broussais, Rue Didot 96, Paris, 14e. 


At the second International Congress of Light, held 
at Copenhagen, under the presidency of Dr. A. Reyn, 
from August 15th to 18th, Sir Henry Gauvain introduced 
the discussion on the effect of light baths in tuberculosis. 


A memorandum has been issued by the Central Bureau 
of Hospital Information on the conditions under which 
hospitals can obtain payment from insurance companies 
for the expenses of treatment of persons injured in motot 
accidents, under Section 36 (2) of the Road Traffic Act, 
1930. Copies can be obtained on application to the 
director of the Bureau, 12, Grosvenor Crescent, London, 
S.W.1 ; single copies, 3d. post free. 

King Edward’s Hospital Fund for London has received 
a further donation of £500 from Lieut.-Colonel George 
Waters, I.M.S. (ret.), Bombay, who gave £1,000 to the 
Fund in 1928. 
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In connexion with the paper read by Dr. L. G. Irvine 


of Johannesburg in the Public Health Section at the 
Annual Meeting at Eastbourne on the control of silicosis 
in South Africa, it may be mentioned that a report of a 
symposium on the histo-pathology, pathological anatomy, 
and radiology of this disease, contributed to by Dr. F. W. 
Simson and others at a meeting in Johannesburg last 
October, has now been reprinted from the Proceedings of 
the Transvaal Mine Medical Officers’ Association, and can 
be consulted in the Library of the British Medical Associa- 
tion. The various papers relate to the histo-pathology of 
gilicosis, its pathological anatomy, and the correlation of 
its pathology, radiology, and symptomatology. An article 
by Drs. F. W. Simson and A. Sutherland Strachan in the 
Journal of Pathology and Bacteriology (vol. xxxiv, 1931), 
on asbestosis bodies in the sputum, has been reprinted in 
pamphlet form. A bacteriological and _ epidemiological 
study of pneumonia in the native mine worker of the 
Witwatersrand goldfields, by Dr. David Ordman, was 
ublished in the Journal of tie Medical Association of 
South Africa on February 28th, 1931, and has now been 
reprinted in pamphlet form. 


A medallion of Dr. Louis Bard, who was professor of 
clinical medicine at Geneva for twenty years, has been 
recently unveiled in the auditorium of the Cantonal 
Hospital at Geneva. 

Professor Calmette has presented to the Forlanini Insti- 
tute of Milan the sum awarded him as the decennial 
Roberto Rovichi prize for his method of antituberculosis 
inoculation. 

Professor D’Arsonval of Paris has been nominated an 
honorary member of the Society of Medicine of Vienna. 


A number of outbreaks of paratyphoid fever have 
recently been reported in various parts of Germany, the 
source of the infection being milk, cream, and especially 


ices. 

















Letters, Notes, and Answers 


All communications in régard to editorial business should be addressed 
to The EDITOR, British Medical Journal, British Medicai 
Association House, Tavistock Square, W.C.1. 

ORIGINAL ARTICLES and LETTERS forwarded for publication 
are understood to be offered to the British Medical Journal alone 
unless the contrary be stated. Correspondents who wish notice to 
be taken of their communications should authenticate them with 
their names, not necessarily for publication. 

Authors desiring REPRINTS of their articles published in the British 
Medical Journal must communicate with the Financial Secretary 

‘and Business Manager, British Medical Association House, Tavi- 
stock Square, W.C.1, on receipt of proofs. 

All communications with reference to ADVERTISEMENTS, as well 
as orders for copies of the Journal, should be addressed to the 
Financial Secretary and Business Manager. 

The TELEPHONE NUMBERS of the British. Medical Association 
and the British Medical Journal are MUSEUM 9861, 9862, 9863, 
and 9864 (internal exchange, four lines). 

The TELEGRAPH‘'C ADDRESSES are: 

EDITOR OF THE BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL, Aitiology 
Westcent, London. 

FINANCIAL SECRETARY AND BUSINESS MANAGER 
(Advertisements, etc.), Articulate Westcent, London. 

MEDICAL SECRETARY, Medisecra Westcent, London. 

The address of the Irish Office of the British Medical Association is 
16, South Frederick Street, Dublin (telegrams: Bacillus, Dublin; tele- 
phone: 62550 Dublin), and of the Scottish Office, 7, Drumsheugh 
Garders, Edinburgh (telegrams: Associate, Edinburgh ; telephone 
24251 Edinburgh). 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


The seerctory of the Royal Medical Benevolent Fund Guild 
Writes that a beneficiary of the Royal Medical Benevolent 
Fund and Guild is in need of a bath chair, which the Guild 
is unable to supply. If any reader of the Journal could 
give assistance in this matter the committee of the Guild 
would be very grateful. 


Treatment of Brittle Nails 

“J. W.” writes: Can any reader suggest a remedy for brittle 
finger-nails, which split when used for almost any purpose ? 
The sufferer is a lady, over 60, who is now almost precluded 
from using her hands owing to this condition. 








(?) Congenital Circumcision 

‘““ GLasGow ”’ writes: May I enlist your assistance regarding 
the frequency with which babies are born .‘‘ circumcized.’’ 
I have just seen a child of Jewish parents born fully circum- 
cized, and I am told that such an occurrence, though of 
rarity, is occasionally seen in Jewish children. Is it com- 
moner among them than among the children of non-Jews? 
The answer might throw a certain amount of light on the 
question of the inheritance of acquired characteristics. 


Medical Treatment of Duodenal Ulcer 

Dr. Harotp Avery writes: ‘‘ Duodenum’’ (Scotland), in the 
Journal of June 27th, asked four questions with regard to 
treatment. (1) More rapid and more permanent results 
follow a carbohydrate regime. The products of meat 
digestion produce a copious secretion of gastric juice of 
high acid value. (2) Olive oil is far superior to any other 
vegetable or animal oil ; the mineral oils, such as liquid 
paraffin, are of little use. (3) The alkaline powder is best 
taken from half to one hour after food. If ‘‘ Duodenum ’’ 
will have a fractional test meal examination he will be able 
to judge the best time to take the powder—about a quarter 
of an hour before the curve reaches its high level. (4) I 
have not found that prolonged alkaline treatment radically 
lessens the hyperacidity. 


Lochnera Rosea 
PrpER METHYSTICUM ”’ writes: With reference to Dr. John 
M. Dalziel’s inquiry, I can give the following information. 
Nye and Fitzgerald (Med. Journ. Austral., November 17th, 
1928, ‘p. 626) prepared a tincture of vinca leaves and tried 
it clinically. It had no appreciable effect on the fasting 
blood sugar, and did not diminish the rise of the curve 
after administration of glucose. They suggested that the 
beneficial effect claimed by some patients was due to the 
digitalis-like action of the preparation. An infusion is said 
to be the preparation used in Queensland and South Africa. 


« 


Painful Heels 

Dr. ReGinatp J. Hanspury (Foxbury, Woldingham) writes: 
The following personal experience may be of interest. At 
the end of last year, after suffering from a painful right 
heel for rather more than two weeks, I decided to try colonic 
irrigation by means of the ‘‘ Suda’’ bath. A course of 
weekly baths was started in January, and after the second 
bath the pain, which had caused some lameness, was much 
relieved, and after the fourth bath had entirely ceased. 
The course was continued for a time with baths at lengthen- 
ing intervals as a precaution against recurrence, and there 
has been no return of the pain. In my opinion the thera- 
peutic eifect of the colonic irrigation was supplemented by 
the marked diuresis which subsequently cccurs, as well as by 
the mild diaphoretic action on the skin caused by the hot 
bath, which lasts about forty minutes. Previously ordinary 
dietetic measures and local applications had proved in- 
effective. 

The Cigarette Habit 

Dr. L. R. P. MarsHALt writes: In reference to the query by 

‘* Bungalow,’’ in the Journal of August 1st (p. 230), for help 
to overcome excessive cigarette smoking, I found a soda- 
mint tablet kept in the mouth a great help to many young 
soldiers during the war, and also for private patients when 
cutting off smoking. They say it stops the desire, even 
when their companions are smoking. 


‘‘B. M. R.” writes: In reply to ‘‘ Bungalow,’’ my advice is 
—reduce smoking gradually. First say, 1 must not smoke 
before breakfast ; when this step is accomplished one begins 
to feel one has improved. The next step is no smoking 
before dinner or lunch. Now real improvement is achieved, 


+ but the will power must be exerted for the next step, which 


may be more difficult—no smoking before tea. One or two 
cigarettes after tea may be allowed, and the enjoyment of 
that smoke is marvellous. 


Harvest Mites 
SUFFERER’ writes: Living in the country for the past ten 
years, I and members of my family have been subjected 
to severe bites from some insect, commencing regularly 
during the first week in July and continuing until we go 
away on holiday in August. No sign af flea or other insect 
has been discovered in bedding. The bites appear to occur 
out of doors, and are confined to the after parts of the skin 
—bathing-drawers area, axillae, thighs, ete. The bites are 
intensely irritating, lasting for a week or so, and cause 
sleepless nights and restless days. I myself counted. forty 
separate bites on my body recently. There are no animals 
about, but there are chickens some little distance from the 
house. At no other time of the year are we bothered with 
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bites. Any suggestion as to prevention would be very 
welcome, as the condition is such as to destroy comfort. 


** It would seem probable that the source of our corre- 
spondent’s trouble is the ‘‘ harvest-mite ’’ or ‘“‘ jigger ”’ 
(not to be confused with the tropical ‘‘ jigger,’’ which is 


a species of flea). These ‘‘ mites’’ are the larval stages 
of free-living mites, generally belonging to the genus 


Trombidium, which are parasitic for a time in the skin 
of various animals, including man. Infection is from grass, 
etc., and only occurs out of doors. The mites tend to attack 
places where the garments fit tightly—under suspenders, 
belts, etc.—and are accordingly found most often on the 
lower limbs, although no part of the body is free from 
their attentions. The bite is intensely irritating, and causes 
a reddish swelling with a darker centre, which is the larval 
mite itself. An effective means of prevention is flowers of 
sulphur in the socks, etc. The best cure is a sulphur oint- 
ment locally. How to rid gardens of the pest is another 
matter, however, about which very little is known. 


Income Tax 
Interest on Bank Deposit 
**W.”’ writes: H.M. inspector of taxes wants to know how 
much interest I get from some hundreds /eft in bank as 
capital, the bank paying interest half-yearly, but not 


usually drawn on; I did not know that capital can be 
taxed. 
*, It is true that it is income and not capital that is 


taxable, but the interest credited half-vearly by ‘the bank 
is the income accruing from the capital deposited, and that 
interest is taxable whether it is actually drawn out or not. 
If the interest has not been assessed in the past the autho- 
rities have the right of assessing it for the previous six years. 


Proportion of Residential Expenses 

**—D. M. M.”’ owns a house the net annual value of which 
is £72, and sees practically all his patients in the pro- 
fessional portion, which consists of waiting room, consulting 
room, and secretary’s room. The private portion of the 
house comprises basement, first and second floors, and 
attics. The inspector of taxes declines to allow a_ higher 
proportion than one-third of the total value as applicable to 
the professional portion. 

*.* We believe that where the “site ’’ element of value 
is material it is a common view that the ground floor and 
basement represent two-thirds of the total letting value, and 
that is out to extent by the old maximum 
income tax allowance of two-thirds. The usual basis adopted 
for medical practitioners in circumstances similar to those of 
our correspondent is one-half, and we think he should not 
be satisfied with less. On the other hand, that basis would 
leave a rental of £36 only as applicable to private accom- 
modation (actually insufficient apparently, but adequate, 
perhaps, for a very small household), which hardly seems 
enough. In any “Dp. M. M.’’ might give notice of 
appeal to the general or special commissioners with reason 
able prospect of success, and could drop the appeal if, when 
found it 


borne some 


Case, 


the hearing was arranged, he too inconvenient to 


attend and argue his case. 


Sickness and Accident Insurance 
“Pp. Pp.” is practising in partnership, and each partner is 
insured against sickness and accidents. Can they claim 
any deduction in respect of the payment of premiums ? 
at No. 
the life 
within ¢ 
expended for the 


Such insurances do not fall within the scope of 
reliei, and the premiums do not fall 
of ‘‘ money wholly exclusively 
purposes of the profession.’’ If th« 
premiums were paid out of the partnership bank account 
they 


payments received by way of benefit would not be taxable 


assurance 
} 
} 


he category and 


would nevertheless be inadmissible, but equally any 


receipts, even though they were paid into that account. 


Relief 
*“Y’s’’ income from his practice is £900 per annum, ont 
of which he pays “£150 per annum as interest on loan. To 
what earned income relief is he entitled ? 
** One-sixth of £750—that is, £150. It 
£900, but 
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Prcfessional Classes Aid Council 
The Professional Classes Aid Council, upon which the Brit 

Medical Association is represented by its Treasurer . 
Bishop Harman, records in its tenth annual report ' 
1930-31 that the amount spent in relief exceeded that ‘ 
any previous year. The total number of applications Ke 
ceived was 1,095, compared with 1,077 in 1929-30, clirect 
financial assistance and help in kind being given to 245 
families. The excellent policy of the counctl—namely, 4 
help applicants to help themselves—aims not only to provid 
immediate pecuniary aid where necessary, but seeks to =a 
individual needs by referring inquirers to the society or fund 
most likely to furnish the requisite assistance. This ad. 
visory. service forms an important part of the council's 
work, and was taken advantage of in no fewer than 337 
cases. During the year forty-five training grants were mage 
to students and over seventy educational grants to boys 
and girls. The council also tries to assist those applicants 
who through age, illness, or other disability are no Jon 

able to maintain themselves. While it is satisfactory to 
note that all this beneficent work has received finanejal 
support, notably a handsome donation of £7,500, the 
prospect for the present year is by no means as bright 
as it ought to be. It may not be generally ‘known that 
the council acts as almoner for sums entrusted to it by 
donors who are interested in any particular case. Ajj 
donations should be sent to the honorary treasurer, the 
Hon. George Colville, 251, Brompton Road, S.W.3. 


Effect of Sunlight on Acne Vulgaris 

Dr. H. G. CaLwetr (East African Medical Service) writes from 
Tanganyika Territory: A few days ago I saw a severe case 
of acne vulgaris'in a European in Dar cs Salaam. He had 
suffered from the disease for several years, and had spent 
much of his substance on physicians without benefit. His 
back was widely scarred and showed much suppuration, 
but his face and chest were remarkably free. He told me 
that his chest had been as bad as his back, but that wheq 
he was up country he had gone about with his shirt open 
in front, and that the exposure to the sunshine had gradually 
caused the acne to disappear from his chest, while it went 
on as badly as ever on his back. Tropical sunshine is not 
to be had in England, but this experience suggests that 
perhaps artificial sunlight might be of use in the treatment 
of acne vulgaris. 


Visits of Scientists to Russia 
Dr. W. F. Cooper (Kingston Hill) writes from Russia: It is 
only fair to warn any scientific man—especially a medical 
man—who proposes to go on a scientific tour organized by 
the S.C.R. (Society for Cultural Relations), to make sure 
in London, before leaving, that he will see that class of 
subject which interests him, because. he will be ona 
‘conducted tour,’’ during which many. names are called 
out and he is hurried from place to place. This, though 
interesting, does not deal with any particular subject. So 
far | have seen nothing (according to programme) of medical 
interest. Though a medical man, starting with an assur- 
ance that I should see subjects of medical interest especially, 
I am allowed to see only plants and laboratories, and to 
meet men with long and unpronounceable names, who have 
no connexion with medicine. Possibly things may be better 
later, though we have no programme, so I cannot be sure. 


There was a programme, but it. was not adhered to. If 
there are any, so-called, “‘ eminent ’’ men in the party, 


even though in the minority, their subjects are attended 
to. The wishes of the majority count for nothing, and it 
is an extremely arduous and rough tour. Beyond that, the 
tourist, if interested in seeing what the country is doing, 
will have a very interesting time indeed. So far as culture 


gocvs, he can get far more in London. The $.C.R. looks 
after the tourists extraordinarly well, and with extreme 


patience. ~ Intourists ’’ give no assistance whatever, except 
to the ‘“ big men,’ and I can get no information from 
them about routes, costs, or anything. 


Vacancies 

Notifications of offices vacant in universities, medical colleges, 
and of vacant resident and other appointments at hospitals, 
will be found at pages 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 38, 39, and 40 
of our advertisement columns, and advertisements as_ to 
partnerships, assistantships, and locumtenencies at pages 

36 and 37. 
A short summary of vacant posts notified in the advertise 





ment columns appears in the Supplement at page 148. 
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| gREECH PRESENTATION: FOETAL 
| MORTALITY AND INJURIES *# 


BY 


4G. F. GIBBERD, M.B., M.S., F.R.C.S. 


ASSISTANT OBSTETRIC SURGEON, GUY’S HOSPITAL 


Before discussing the various causes of foetal death and 
the types of foetal injury that may result from breech 
Jabour, we must be quite clear as to the frequency with 
which these catastrophies occur. 

[have drawn up a table illustrating the results to the 
foetus of breech labour in English maternity hospitals. t 
These figures are obtained from the latest available annual 
reports of the hospitals in England which publish the 
necessary figures. It has not been possible to work out 
mortality rates for primiparae aad for multiparae 
| separately, since in some of these reports this information 


js not given. 





TABLE I. 

ForTaL AND NEO-NATAL DEATH RATES IN BREECH DELIVERY IN ENGLISH MATERNITY 
HosPITALs. 

Total Number Foetal Deaths. Neo-natal Deaths, 





ot Cases. Per cent. Per cent. 
“Uncomplicated ”” Breech ...... 269 26 6 
“Complicated ”” | err 218 43 9 


These figures are surely enough to dispel the old text- 
book inaccuracy that the foetal morvality associated with 
breech delivery is about 3 per cent. in multiparae, 
and about 10 per cent. in primiparae, especially when 


' it is remembered that some of the hospitals quoted in 


the above table include all primiparae under the heading 
“complicated.”’ 

The official way of presenting breech mortality figures 
has the effect of hiding to a great extent the seriousness 
of this type of labour. We are asked to regard any breech 
labour in a primipara as ipso facto a ‘“‘ complicated ”’ 
breech. If such a classification had not received the 
blessing of the Obstetric Section of the Royal Society of 
Medicine it would probably never have been adopted. 
As it is, it has done more than anything else to hide the 
unpleasant truth about breech mortality. This principle 
of suppressing the bad results by widening the meaning 
of the term ‘‘ complicated ’’ has been carried even further 
by some hospitals, where every case of extension of the 
limbs is placed in this accommodating class. Since 
nothing can be more natural than for a woman to be a 
prmipara when she is having her first child, none of us 
can seriously regard primiparity as a complication. Since 
extension of the limbs is the rule in primiparae, and not 
at all uncommon in multiparae, few of us can seriously 
look upon this condition as a complication of breech de- 
livery. That it may be a very serious concomitant 


_ everyone will admit, but it is so much part and parcel of 


the presentation that it is unreasonable to dub it a com- 
plication for statistical purposes. 

For these reasons we have at Guy’s Hospital always 
included primigravidae and cases of extension of the limbs 
in the uncomplicated group, reserving the complicated 
group for cases in which some additional abnormality, 
such as placenta praevia or prolapsed cord, is present. 

The following detailed analysis of 338 consecutive 
breech deliveries at Guy’s Hospital is based on this method 





*Made it opening a discussion in the Section of Obstetrics and 
Gynaecology at the Annual Meeting of the British Medical Associa- 
tion, Eastbourne, 1931. 

+ Queen Charlotte’s Hospital, 1924. City of London Maternity 
Hospital, 1928. University College Hospital, London, 1929. Guy’s 
Hospital, 1930. Jessop Hospital for Women, Sheffield, 1928. Liver- 

l Maternity Hospital, 1929. Leeds Maternity Hospital, 1930. 

t. Mary’s Hospitals, Manchester, 1927. 








of classification. Breech delivery occurring in twin labour 
has been kept separate because, although this can reason- 
ably be looked upon as a complication, it is a com- 
plication that seems to be beneficial, and its significance 
would be lost unless these cases were classified apart. 


TABLE II. 
Gross ForTaL AND NEO-NATAL DeatH RaTEs IN BREFCH DELIVERY AT GUY’S 
HospPITAL, 
Total Number Still-births. Neo-natal Deaths 
of Cases. Per cent. Per cent. 
> Primip. Multip. Primip. Multip. Primip. Multip. 
‘Uncomplicated Breech .. 48 161 28 20 2 2 
e Complicated ”’ Breech .... 7 43 57 56 14 2 
BWHIG ca cs canwen i cdaceren 3 76 33 9 Nil 3 


_ N.B.—Primiparity and extension of the limbs are not considered complications 
in this table. 

It is of course true that in the case of a macerated 
foetus, and in some of the complicated cases, the breech 
delivery may have had nothing to do with the foetal 
death, and it is also true that some of the neo-natal 
deaths may have been due to prematurity and not to 
any injury sustained during labour, so that in order to 
get an estimate of the minimum foetal risk associated 
with the labour itself we shall at least not be exag- 
gerating if we consider only still-born, fresh foetuses in 
the uncomplicated group. 


TABLE III. 
PERCENTAGE OF STILL-BIRTHS (FoETUS FRESH) IN BREECH DELIVERY. 


Uncomplicated. | Complicated. Twin. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
PENINGIeS 2 cane waeuseees 28 57 33 
MUNIN ca css cacaneauae 15 49 9 


This table, then, gives us a true picture of the serious- 
ness of breech labour so far as the life and death of the 


foetus is concerned. There is no doubt that every death - 


in the uncomplicated group can be attributed to the essen- 
tial mechanical difficulty involved in breech labour. It is 
interesting to note that by far the best results are ob- 
tained when labour is complicated by twins. The 
mechanical advantage of a small foetus, and of breech 
delivery after previous dilatation of the birth canal in 
cases where the breech happens to be the second foetus, 
more than compensate for the increased risk associated 
with twins generally. 

I have chosen these figures from Guy’s Hospital to 
illustrate the very high mortality associated with breech 
delivery, because the details of all cases have been avail- 
able for analysis, and from a study of these it is clear that 
breech labour itself—setting aside all associated compli- 
cations—is responsible for a foetal mortality of not less 
than 28 per cent. in primiparae, and 15 per cent. in 
multiparae. 

Apart from the associated accidents, such as prolapsed 
cord, the intra-natal deaths are due largely to two causes. 

By far the most important cause is intra-cranial 
haemorrhage. Since Mr. Eardley Holland has described 
and drawn attention to the frequency of this injury, all 
observers have confirmed the truth and importance of his 
findings. In his original communication on this subject 
in 1922 Mr. Holland suggested that 75 per cent. of foetal 
deaths were due to this cause. In my own experience of 
post-mortem findings at Guy’s Hospital I have found 
practically the same proportion. 

The second, and to my mind the only other important, 
cause of foetal death is asphyxia following cord com- 
pression after the birth of the buttocks. This accounts 
for almost all the remainder of the intra-natal deaths. 

A third cause of death is often described—namely, death 
from drowning due to premature inspiration. I cannot 
help thinking that this will, in time, become recognized 
in its true light as a ‘‘ bogey,’’ and that the concomitant 


‘hot towel’’ will become a thing of the past. I do not 
believe that the respiratory efforts made by a foetus with 
[3686] ~ 
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its face tightly applied to the lower part of the birth 
canal can result in the inspiration of an important amount 
of liquor amnii, and even if it was able to do so, 
the part played by the traditional cold air in stimulating 
deep respiration is so negligible as compared with the 
effect of an accumulation of carbon dioxide in the blood, 
that the value of a hot towel to cover the exposed parts 
of the foetus must be negligible also. So far from feel- 
ing anxious when we see a partially born foetus making 
respiratory efforts, it would perhaps be wiser to welcome 
them as at least a sign of life. A hot towel in an easy 
breech labour is unnecessary, in a difficult case it is an 
impediment, and probably in no case does it prevent 
inspiration in a foetus sufficiently asphyxiated. Quite 
apart from these considerations it is doubtful if these 
premature inspi:»tory eftorts are really harmful. 

Apart from the danger of death, the foetus in breech 
cases runs an increased risk of serious injury. In the 
cases I have analysed serious injury occurred in 5 per 
cent. of living children. These injuries can best be dis- 
cussed under three headings. 


INJURIES TO VISCERA 

Although our accurate knowledge of intra-cranial in- 
juries is based mainly on post-mortem findings, there is 
no doubt that minor degrees of intra-cranial haemorrhage 
and of tentorial tears are not necessarily incompatible 
with life. At the present time it is very difficult to form 
an opinion as to the late effects of these injuries. Before 
1922 it was vaguely assumed that Little’s disease (spastic 
diplegia) was due to a bilateral bruising of the brain, 
mainly in the region of the Rolandic areas. This assump- 
tion was based upon careful observations in cases of 
developed diplegia, coupled with complete ignorance of 
what actually happened at birth when an intra-cranial 
injury occurred. Since Mr. Holland has described the 
mechanism of these injuries it is now clear that the very 
last parts of the brain to be affected by the stresses and 
strains of labour are the Rolandic areas. An intra-cranial 
haemorrhage that is so extensive as to involve the upper 
surfaces of both cerebral hemispheres is almost certain to 
prove fatal. Conversely, the child with the intra-cranial 
injury who lives is the one in whom the anatomical lesion 
as we know it will not suffice to explain the signs and 
symptoms presented by a typical Little’s disease in later 
life. 

The difficulty in studying these cases is that apart from 
post-mortem evidence there is no way of being certain 
of the diagnosis of intra-cranial injury in the new-born. 
If the condition is diagnosed and the child subsequently 
grows up normally there is always the possibility that 
there never was any injury of anatomical importance. In 
this connexion the use of lumbar puncture in new-born 
infants would seem to be of little assistance, since, accord- 
ing to American observers who have used it extensively, 
quite a large proportion of infants born after normal 
labour have blood in the cerebro-spinal fluid. .Further- 
more, in the interests of the child, this procedure seems 
to me to be unjustifiable. 

At the present time we have no accurate clinical data 
on which to form an opinion as to the late results of minor 
degrees of intra-cranial injury. I know of a child de- 
livered by Caesarean section who has developed a typical 
spastic diplegia. I have seen a child born after a difficult 
breech labour who presented a typical picture of intra- 
cranial injury, subsequently grow up into an apparently 
normal child. Now that we have knowledge of what this 
injury actually is, and now that our clinical methods of 
diagnosing it immediately after birth are improving, we 
may hope in the near future to follow up such cases, and 
obtain some useful correlation between non-fatal intra- 
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cranial injuries and disability in later life. At Present this 
correlation is not obvious. 

Injuries to abdominal viscera during Manipulations jp, 
volved in breech delivery have been very widely f 
nized, and although rupture of the liver and similar 
injuries may occur, their importance has Probably beep 
stressed too much, During the post-mortem examination 
of still-born foetuses over a period of six years at Gy 's 
Hospital the only intra-abdominal injury met with Was 
& case of retro-peritoneal haematoma in the region of ty, 
kidney and suprarenal. Provided reasonable care in 
handiing the foetus is exercised, such injuries should hot 
occur even in the most difficult breech extractions, 


INJURIES TO THE UPPER LIMB 

These are by far the commonest injury in diffien} 
breech cases, and are nearly always the result of Manipula- 
tions to extended arms. The injury may pass unnoticed 
for several days, and as early diagnosis is very important, 
a careful examination should always be made as a routine 
in all breech infants. When it is discovered that the 
infant has limitation in the movements of its arm the 
cause is nearly always either an Erb’s paralysis ‘or q 
fracture of the upper end of the shaft of the humerus, 4 
physical examination will reveal which of these causes jg 
to blame. An Erb’s paralysis should be treated by putting 
up the arm in the ‘‘Israelite position,’’ and allowing active 
movements daily when the splint is removed for bathing 
purposes. If this treatment is started at once the pro. 
gnosis is very good indeed. 

A fracture of the shaft of the humerus is best treated 
with a small straight Thomas arm splint, using a thin 
elastic band as extension. Although less elaborate 
methods of splinting will suffice, this method has the 
advantage that it allows for dressing and undressing the 
infant without disturbing the fragments. Union is fim 
within a week to ten days, after which the splint may be 
discarded. It may take months for the excess of callus 
which usually forms to be absorbed, but the ultimate 
results are excellent. 

A fractured clavicle is often not noticed until attention 
is called to it by a mass of callus at the site of fracture. 
It calls for no special treatment beyond careful handling 
of the infant until union has occurred. 


INJURIES TO THE LOWER LIMB 

These are very much less common, fracture through 
the upper part of the shaft of the femur occurring only 
very rarely as the result of unjustifiable force being used 
for groin traction with extended legs. The upper frag- 
ment is flexed, externally rotated, and abducted, and as 
it is impossible to alter its position by any method of 
splinting, the best method of treatment is to bring the 
lower fragment into line with it. This can be done best 
by merely bandaging the thigh to the trunk so that the 
thigh is flexed, abducted, and externally rotated. A 
miniature “‘ gallows’’ extension or any other forms of le¢ 
splint fail completely to get the two fragments into line, 
and although they may simplify the nursing of the infant, 
they should never be used. Firm union occurs withil 
ten days, and after the excess of callus has been absorbed 
the ultimate results are excellent, both anatomically and 


functionally. 
i SUMMARY 


In view of the fact that the foetal mortality rate i 
breech labour is usually under-estimated it seems a pity 
that a classification which tends to hide the dangers has 
been so widely adopted. It would seem better to regatd 


a ‘‘complicated ’’ breech as one in which some additional 
obstetric abnormality is present, and under the tem 
‘‘uneomplicated ’’ to include primipara, and cases whett 
extension of the arms occurs. 
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On this basis of classification the gross mortality rate 
mplicated cases is about 30 per cent. for prim1- 
parae and about 20 per cent. for multiparae, and after 
making all possible allowances foetal death rates of 28 
er cent. and 15 per cent. respectively can be taken as 
the minimum estimate of the dangers associated with the 
preech labour itself. 

Of non-fatal accidents to the foetus, injuries to pn 
limbs occur in about 5 per cent. of cases. Early diagnosis 
of the injury is all-important, since early treatment is 
ysually rewarded by excellent recovery. 

The late results of non-fatal intra-cranial injuries are 
at present uncertain, and sufficient reliable observations 
are not yet to hand to justify us in forming definite views. 


for unco 








ANTE-NATAL TREATMENT OF BREECH 
PRESENTATIONS * 


BY 


GERTRUDE DEARNLEY, M.D., B.S.Lonp. 


Breech presentations are found very frequently in the 
ante-natal period up to the 34th week. After this time 

they are much less common, as spontaneous version to a 
vertex presentation occurs in a large proportion of cases at 
about the 34th to the 35th week of gestation. In 100,000 
cases of labour Pinard observed 3,301 breech presentations 
—about 3.30 per cent. These statistics include premature 
as well as full-time labours. If full-time labours are 
considered only we find 1 in 62 cases. The foetal mor- 
tality in breech cases is nearly 10 per cent. ; the figures 
given at Queen Charlotte’s Hospital being 11 per cent. in 
primigravidae and 8 per cent. in multigravidae. 

There are two main reasons for preventing breech labour 
as often as possible, and these are (1) the higher foetal 
mortality in breech labour; (2) the disadvantages to the 
mother: (a) the greater risk of exhaustion following a long 
labour, and (b) the greater liability for lacerations and 
damage to the pelvic floor, and therefore a greater risk 
of sepsis. 

In every case of labour it is important to secure for the 
patient as easy a labour as can reasonably be achieved 
for her. The length of time required for convalescence 
after a long and trying confinement is much greater than 
is necessary after a relatively normal labour. This is 
particularly true of the return to normal as regards the 
patient’s nervous system. It is also quite unjustifiable to 
run any risk of having a still-born child. For these reasons 
it is now the common practice to do external version in the 
ante-natal period for all primigravidae, except under ex- 
ceptional circumstances. It is my custom to do version 
also for multigravidae, partly to diminish the foetal risk, 
and because I have learnt from patients who have experi- 
enced labour, both with a vertex and a breech presenta- 
tion, that in the majority of cases the suffering in a breech 
is far greater than ina vertex. There is also another reason 
for performing version in the ante-natal period, and this is 
of importance. In any case the most reliable guide for 
ascertaining the relative size of the head and pelvis is by 
pushing the child’s head into the pelvis. For this test it is 
essential that the presentation should be a vertex. 

As spontaneous version so often occurs, it is unnecessary 
to interfere in any way until after the 34th week. The 
ideal time for doing version in a primigravida is about the 
sith week. At this time, as a rule, the presenting part 
has not descended into the pelvis. It is often possible to 
do version easily without anaesthesia, and this is a great 
advantage, as it prevents the obstetrician from using undue 





*Read in opening a discussion in the Section of Obstetrics and 
Gynaecology at the Annual Meeting of the British Medical Associa- 
tion, Eastbourne, 1931. 








force. If the patient is very nervous or the abdominal 
muscles are very strong an anaethestic may be necessary. 
A thorough dusting of the abdomen with talc powder is 
helpful, and the manceuvres should be done gently and 
with firmness. In some cases in which the presenting part 
has already engaged it is very helpful to raise the foot of 
the couch on two chairs for a few minutes before starting 
version. In other cases the presenting part can be pushed 
out of the pelvis per vaginam before starting. Where an 
anaesthetic is needed it is wise to delay version until the 
37th week, in case manipulations should start labour. 

I have never seen any serious complications follow ver- 
sion. In one case only there was a slight ante-partum 
haemorrhage. This cleared up quickly and the patient 
went to term and had a normal delivery. It was a case 
of breech with extended legs in a primigravida. An 
anaesthetic was given and a good deal of force was used to 
turn the child. Cases of fairly severe ante-partum haemor- 
rhage after version under anaesthesia have been reported. 


METHOD OF PERFORMING VERSION 

The first essential is that, before an attempt to turn the 
child is made, the presenting part shall be fully pushed 
out of the pelvis; most failures to turn are due to the 
neglect of this preliminary movement. The head of the 
child is then seized with one hand and the breech with the 
other hand. The head is next pulled down towards the 
pelvis and the breech pushed up away from the pelvis. 
The direction of choice is to pull the head down towards 
the pelvis away from the back of the child. By this means 
the flexion of the child will not be disturbed. If version 
fails in this direction, the other direction may be tried 
and often succeeds without harm. 

Immediately after version the head will often sink low 
into the pelvis; but if this does not occur an abdominal 
binder is applied and the patient is examined again in a 
week’s time. The use of a binder is particularly to be re- 
commended after version in a multigravida, where the 
abdominal wall is often weak, and the mal-presentation 
therefore liable to recur. 

In a multigravida version is usually done at a later date 
than in a primigravida, but there is no harm in doing it at 
the same period of gestation. Some women complain of 
discomfort from the hard head in the fundus, and by doing 
version the patient is made much more comfortable. It is 
not uncommon for women to bear increasingly large 
children. This seems to be specially true of women whose 
first child was small. For this reason it is unsafe to 
assume that because a woman has had one child normally 
that all subsequent pregnancies will be normal, as is fre- 
quently done. In my opinion this is an additional reason 
for turning a breech presentation in a multigravida, so as 
to be in the position of being able to test the relative 
size of the head and the pelvis. 

Where version has failed it is usual to wait for a few 
days, when the patient is seen again. In a number of 
cases of this kind it will be found that spontaneous version 
has occurred in the interval. The attempted version seems 
to start spontaneous version, particularly if the presenting 
part has been pushed out of the pelvis. 

After failure to do version in a primigravida it is very 
instructive to have an x-ray photograph taken so as to see 
exactly the position of the child. It is very easy to miss 
a breech with extended legs by abdominal palpation alone. 
In order to avoid this mistake the following points are of 
use: 

The presenting part is relatively small and more conical 
than one would expect. 

The head in the fundus is often difficult to distinguish and 
its mobility is impaired, but small parts can usually be felt 
near it. 
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The whole uterus is narrower from side to side than usual. 

On vaginal examination the presenting part is small and soft. 

It is not uncommon to mistake a deeply engaged breech 
with extended legs for a vertex, and if any doubt is felt it is 
best to have an x-ray done. 

In an occasional case of breech with extended legs 
spontaneous version occurs. This happened in a case at 
Queen Charlotte’s recently, in which the x rays showed a 
breech with extended legs. The patient was delivered of a 
vertex normally. It is a very rare occurrence. 

Occasionally an unsuspected twin pregnancy is found by 
#-ray examination in cases where version has failed. In 
cases of breech presentation where hydramnios is present 
it is very unusual to be able to maintain a vertex presenta- 
tion. In mild cases version is easy, but the presentation 
is apt to recur, 


VERSION IN BREECH WITH EXTENDED LEGS. 

It is revealed by x-ray examination whether the legs are 
fully extended——that is, whether the child’s feet are lying 
close to the head or not. If the legs are extended but not 
close to the head, and cherefore where there is often fairly 
good flexion of the child’s body, it is possible to turn the 
child with anaesthesia without risk. 

If the legs are extended fully and there is also extension 
of the child’s body it is wiser not to do version, as where 
this is performed with force under anaesthesia damage 
may be done, and also there is a risk of bringing a hand 
or arm down by the side of the head, which will cause 
difficulty in labour. In such cases it is best not to attempt 
version. 





THE MANAGEMENT OF BREECH LABOUR* 


BY 
ALECK BOURNE, M.B., F.R.C.S. 
OBSTETRIC SURGEON TO OUT-PATIENTS, ST. MARY’S HOSPITAL } SENIOR 


OBSTETRIC SURGEON, QUEEN CHARLOTIE’S HOSPITAL 


The risks of breech delivery to the child and, to a lesser 
extent, to the mother, are great enough to call for con- 
siderable skill in its management, and, in view of certain 
new observations which have recentiy been made, it may 
be of interest to devote a little time to its consideration. 
Expressed in figures, the results at Queen Charlotte’s Hos- 
pital show a foetal mortality of 11 per cent. for primi- 
parae and 8 per cent. for multipara. These percentages 
may be a little higher than those of some private practices, 
because a large number of breech deliveries at the hospital 
are sent there as emergencies in obstructed labour due to 
extended legs. 

Before describing any details of managernerit let us first 
consider the particular dangers to which the child is 
exposed. An appreciation of the nature of the risks will 
assist in understanding the reasons for the rules of 
management. 

CAUSES OF ForTaL DEATH 

The causes of foetal death as shown by post-mortem 
examinations are intracranial injuries, injuries of the 
abdominal viscera, and asphyxia. Up to recent years it 
was thought that the predominant danger was asphyxia, 
but an investigation by the President, Mr. FEardiey 
Holland, and his fellow workers, has shown that the 
majority (14 out of 16 cases examined) of stillbirths are 
due to tears of the intracranial septa leading to intra- 
cranial haemorrhage. “It is not necessary to go into the 
exact nature of these injuries to-day, but the mere fact 
of their occurrence shows that sudden severe compression 
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of the head is the most formidable risk which the foetus 
has to face. Herbert Spencer showed in 1891 that 
abdominal injuries of suprarenal capsules, kidneys, liver 
spleen, and other organs, as well as intracranial lesions 
all involving haemorrhage, were to be found in nearly ql] 
still-born children, and that a high proportion of abdoming| 
injuries occurred in breech-delivered babies. He showed 
that intracranial haemcrrhage occurred oftener in still-bor 
breech babies than in spontaneously delivered vertex cage, 
Spencer considered that these injuries were caused by to 
great pressure on the baby’s body, as often follows pre. 
mature rupture of the membranes, too rapid delivery, anq 
also improper handling of the child’s trunk as it is in the 
act of being delivered. Some of these risks are unnece. 
sarily incurred in an attempt to deliver quickly to gaye 
the child from asphyxia, the result of age-long teaching 
that this is the greatest danger. On the other hand, too 
great deliberation in extracting the head will certainly 
cause asphyxia. In the management of breech labour we 
are therefore sailing between two rocks, and it is incumbent 
upon us to steer so carefully as to avoid collision with 
either. 

Considering the lesser danger first—asphyxia—we have 
little control over the death of the child during the first 
stage of labour by prolonged pressure after a rupture 
of the membranes. Whether it is due to true asphyxia, 
caused by pressure of the uterus on the cord and placenta 
against the child’s body, or by depression of the medullary 
centres, we are often powerless to expedite the dilatation 
of the os without risk of serious injury to the mother, 
The child is more likely to suffer from the almost constant 
pressure of an irritable uterus than from the effects of 
strong but separate rhythmic contractions “with good 
relaxation between the pains. If, therefore, the uterus 
does not relax sufficiently, and the foetal heart is quicken- 
ing or failing during the first stage, it is well to give the 
mother morphine and hyoscine hypodermically, and chloral 
by the mouth. A slow dilatation, especially after half 
completed, can often be expedited by pulling one foot 
down into the vagina. When the os is fully, or nearly 
fully, dilated, it is well to examine vaginally to find out 
whether the feet are within reach through the os, or out 
of reach—that is, displaced upwards by extended legs. I 
advise that this should be done in order that if the legs 
are extended they should be brought down at the beginning 
of the second stage of labour, except the child be so small 
that no obstruction need be anticipated. Much discussion 
has taken place on the question of whether extended legs 
should be brought down unless, or until, actual delay due 
to obstruction has occurred. Mv own views on this point 
are quite definite, and are founded on painful experience 
gained during the early days while a resident medical 
officer. J. believe that it is wise to. bring down at least one 
leg, and often two, depending on the size of the baby, in 
all cases as early as the os will convenienily and safely 
admit the hand. 


DIFFICULTY DUE TO EXTENDED LEG 

Before we go further, I would like to spend a moment 
in explaining how I think extended legs cause diffi 
culty in labour. The text-books state that the delay 3 
due to the inability of the child’s spine to flex laterally 
and follow the curve of Carus of the birth canal, by reason 
of the splinting of the legs as they lie alongside the child’s 
abdomen and chest. I could imagine that the spine might 
be splinted if the two rigid bars were bound to the spine 
after the manner of actual splints, but it is absurd to 
suppose that the spine can be prevented from making 4 
relatively small curvature laterally by two non-rigid limbs 
which are not in any place bound to the dorso-lumbat 
spine. Mere apposition of the legs to the child’s abdomen 
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cannot have any possible effect in preventing the spine 
gexing in any direction. The first attempt to bring down 
the leg in a case of impacted breech delivery makes quite 
clear the reason for delay or obstruction. As the hand 
ig passed. uP alongside the child’s impacted trunk it is 

dily conscious of the tightness of the fit, and how fully 
« available pelvic capacity is filled by the body of the 
child. If a cross section through the abdomen and thighs, 
with the legs in the extended position, be examined, it 
can easily be realized what a great deal of extra pelvic 
accommodation is required to pass the child without 
difficulty. The mechanics of the difficulty are merely 
one of relative sizes of the cross sections of the body and 
the pelvic cavity. When the child is quite small there 
is plenty of room, and obstruction does not arise, though, 
surely, if the legs acted as splints even the premature spine 
yould also be unable to flex laterally. Lastly, in most 
cases the difficulty is relieved by bringing down one leg— 
that is, by reducing the cross section of the foetus. But 
if one leg is left extended, it should, according to the 
orthodox theory, be sufficient to act as a splint and prevent 
spinal flexion. 

I believe, therefore, that the indication for bringing 
down the leg is present in all cases where the child is of 
average or large size. I admit that here and there we see 
the seven- or eight-pound baby expelled with the legs in 
the extended position, and if they had been brought down 
in such a case the operation would have been done un- 
necessarily, but, as I said at the outset, it is a far more 
grious blunder to fail to bring down legs before impaction. 
The result is the inevitable difficulty of a struggle to 
reach and flex the legs with all the risk of vaginal and 
bladder injuries and foetal fractures. All who have 
had this experience in a really difficult case will, I feel 
sure, agree with me that it is a lesser mistake to bring 
the legs down easily at an early stage, before deep descent 
into the pelvic cavity, in an occasional case where it might 
not have been absolutely necessary. Hence, my rule 
is to examine for the feet when the os is nearly fully 
dilated, and, if not felt, to pass the hand up and bring 
one, or both, down after making an estimate of the prob- 
able size of the baby. Having brought the legs down 
they should be folded, as far as possible, in the normal 
position by the buttocks. The reason for this is twofold. 
First, it may be possible to attain a little wider dilatation 
of the os as the uterus pushes both buttocks and legs 
through; and, secondly, that the sight of a foot at the 
vulva provides such a strong stimulus to pull on it in 
order to hurry the labour that it is better to avoid the 
means of the temptation. It is of the greatest importance 
not to pull on the child, especially if the mother is a 
primipara, at this stage. I believe that more babies are 
lost in breech labour indirectly by this cause than by any 
other in the management. 


EXTENDED ARMS 

When, therefore, the legs are in normal position, with 
the feet alongside the buttocks, the accoucheur should 
wait with the utmost patience. The only assistance that 
may be given for ordinary mild delay is pressure on the 
fundus with each pain. As the feet appear at the perineum 
they should be disengaged, but still there should be no 
pulling on the child, and as the body appears it should 
be wrapped in a towel, and grasped by the ankles only. 
At this point it is, as stated above, most important not 
to hold the child’s body. It is by this rather excited 


gtip of the abdomen around the loins that the suprarenals 
and other viscera are liable to be injured. A grip of the 
ankles is easy and firm. At this stage an anxious moment 
arrives. While the body is carried forward away from 
the perineum by the right hand gripping the ankles, a 








finger of the left hand is passed along the child’s chest 
to find the elbows. If they are not felt folded on the 
chest, the arms are extended, and a most difficult 
manceuvre is necessary to bring them down. Extended 
arms are, in my opinion, the most serious of the common 
complications ‘of breech labour. . It is not only usually 
difficult to pass sufficient of the hand past the child’s body 
to reach the arm high enough to flex it, but it all has 
to be done fairly quickly.. When extended legs are being 
flexed, the operation can be done with the greatest delibera- 
tion without harm, but if too much time is taken up in 
flexing the arms the child may be lost by asphyxia. 

It is necessary to remember that everything possible 
should be done to avoid extended arms. The cases fall 
into two groups. The first group is primary—that is, the 
arms are extended when legs are extended as a foetal 
attitude before labour begins. This was once shown by 
the late Dr. Briggs of Liverpool, by a very early #-ray 
photograph during pregnancy, before the sixth month, 
while, since this publication, we have very often seen 
extended arms in 4-ray photographs taken at the end 
of pregnancy. Of this primary group it is obvious that 
we have no control. The secondary extension is produced 
during labour entirely by pulling on the foetus during 
delivery before the elbows can be reached and hooked out 
from the perineum. If the exciting cause be pulling on 
the child’s body, the predisposing cause is insufficient 
dilatation of the cervix as the comparatively narrow 
breech passes through it tightly stretched. We can imagine, 
as the child’s body, with the arms properly folded on the 
chest, scrapes past the thin, tight edge of the os, the 
elbows will be caught and_lifted up above the shoulders. 
Not only is the incompletely dilated os responsible for this 
displacement of the arms, but also the too close pressure 
on the child’s trunk by the incompletely stretched vagina 
which is liable to occur in all primigravida. We can see, 
therefore, now the useful effect of allowing both breech 
and legs, in a flexed position, to pass through the os and 
vagina in one mass, for they form a larger mass than 
the breech alone with both legs either extended or brought 
down, and, therefore, the os will be dilated to a greater 
extent, with consequently a smaller risk of the arms being 
displaced upwards. 

Recovery of the extended arms is clearly described and 
illustrated in all the text-books, and need not be given 
here. There is a useful tip, however, which I learnt by 
seeing Potter deliver a breech presentation. Taking care 
not to pull too hard on the body so as to imprison the 
arms firmly between the head and the brim, press the 
axillary border of the scapula firmly inwards. This will 
have the effect of bringing the humerus downwards within 
reach of the internal hand. Observation of the baby’s 
arm and scapula will show that the humerus can only be 
fully extended above the head by a movement of the 
scapula outwards, and it can easily be demonstrated that 
pressure of the scapula in the opposite direction will have 
a corresponding effect on the movement of the humerus. 


DELIVERY OF THE HEAD 

On the delivery of the head largely depends the fate 
of the child. If done too quickly from a primigravida, 
especially if the head is not well flexed, there will be too 
sudden moulding of the cranial bones, with the serious risk 
of tears of the dural septa and intracranial haemorrhage, 
while if too much time is allowed, the child will die of 
asphyxia. Of these dangers the commonest is to deliver 
the head too quickly. As a stimulus to excited action 
we have, first, our teaching, and instinctive knowledge 
of the possibility of asphyxia, and, secondly, the alarm 
occasioned by the frequent sight of the child’s chest 
attempting premature inspirations. We have been taught 
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that by these movements the child is sucking in quantities 
of liquor amnii by which it will be drowned. Surcly the 
child’s mouth and nose are pressed tightly against the 
wall of the vagina, and not free in a bath of fluid, so that 
literally no liquor amnii can be inspired at this stage of 
delivery. It is a fallacy that the child can drown himself 
during extraction of the head, and therefore the inspiratory 
movements should not influence the accoucheur during 
his efforts to deliver the head.. 

The first point to try to be sure of is whether or not 
.the chiid’s head is flexed as it lies in the antero-posterior 
direction—that is, with its back facing anteriorly. Difficul- 
ties wili depend more upon absence of flexion than size of 
head anc pelvis; in fact, where the peivis is normal incom- 
plete fiexion is the cause of nearly all difficulty. When, 
therefore, can we suspect that flexion will be imperfect? 
First, in all cases in which legs and arms have been 
extended, then in most cases in which the child’s body 
has been pulled down by the contracting uterus, and, 
rarely, in some cases of flat pelvis. We can, however, 
expect complete flexion in all raultigravida where legs and 
arms have been normally flexed, in all small or premature 
babies, and in nearly all cases in which the delivery of 
the child’s body has been accompanied by firm pressure on 
the head through the fundus of the uterus. The last con- 
tingency implies the necessity in all cases of instructing the 
nurse to press firmly on the fundus during the delivery of 
the body. 


h 
[ 


THREE CLINICAL TYPES 

The 
first is where a multipara has delivered herself of the legs, 
body, and arms normally and easily. Here we may assume 
the head will be flexed and give no trouble. The direction 
is to deliver by the simplest method, which is to grasp the 
feet in the right hand and lift them gently and gradually 
up to the mother’s abdomen, while the left hand, or a nurse, 
No other manipula- 


In practice, therefore, we have three clinical types. 


presses firmly above the symphysis. 
tion, or grasp, of the child’s body is necessary. 

The second clinical type is the primigravida who has 
been slow and “‘ difficult,’’ possibly with some slight general 
contraction of the pelvis. Here the head may not be fully 
flexed, and, thercfore, for these patients it is well first 
to pass a finger up to the chin and feel whether it is 
pressed well down on the sternum. If it is flexed, deliver 
the child by a grip which will allow some harmless traction 

-that by the so-called Prague manceuvre. Take the 
feet in the right hand and place the first and second fingers 
over the child’s shoulders. Traction is made the 
shoulders, while the feet are carried to the mother’s 
abdomen as the head is pulled down, while, again, the 
nurse presses firmly above the symphysis. Care must be 
taken to deliver the chin and face slowly from under the 
perineum; in fact, as soon as the mouth and nose are 
liberated there should be a pause for the sake of both the 
head and the perineum. 

The third clinical type is that in which we can assume 
that the head is extended; for example, where we have 
already brought down arms and legs from the extended 
position. - It is also likely to be extended if it does not 
descend well through the brim, and thus appears to be 
high up with stretching of the neck. Here the ‘‘ jaw trac- 
tion ’’ method should be adopted. The right hand is passed 
into the pelvic cavity so that the index finger slips readily 
over the lower jaw into the mouth, the child’s body lying 
astride on the right forearm, The first and second fingers 
of the left hand are placed over the shoulders. Before there 
is any traction made on the shoulders the head should be 
flexed by gentle traction on the lower jaw and simultaneous 
firm pressure on the fundus. Usually the head can be 
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made to flex by this manceuvre, and then firm traction ; 
made on the shoulders, which are, as the head dened 
carried towards the mother’s abdomen. : 

Some accoucheurs prefer to deliver all difficult Cases 
forceps, but of this I, personally, cannot speak frog 
experience. 
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It is no doubt fairly generally believed that Very cog, 
siderable progress has been made in recent years in the at 
or science of anaesthesia, and that great benefit hag Tesulta 
therefrom to those undergoing surgical operations, Ney 
drugs, machines, and methods have been introduced from 
time to time with a greater or less flourish of trumpets 
the echoes of which have occasionally reached the public 
through the daily press. It has in fact occurred to me on 
more than one occasion that a patient has remarked jg 
the course of preliminary conversation how much they 
things have improved since the occasion of a PTevioys 
operation, perhaps ten or twenty years ago, and what 
wonderfui people we doctors are. 

Such a state of mind is doubtless very beneficial to the 
patient, but the flattery though pleasing to us seem 
hardly justified if, as may well be the case, nothing mor 
remarkable is about to be given than ether or chloroform 
on a mask, perhaps preceded by a hypodermic injection 
of 1/160 grain of atropine. However, there is no doubt 
that the resources at our command have considerably 
increased, and the object of this paper is to suggest that 
full advantage has not been taken of them, to inquir: 
into the causes of this neglect, and, if possible, to suggest 
remedies for it. 

It will be obvious that without a very exhaustive inquiry 
it is impossible to assess the state or progress of anaesthesia 
whole throughout the land with any degree o 
accuracy, and an incomplete inquiry may be as misleading 
none at all or even more For operative surgery 
is carried out not only in the accessible city hospitals bat 
also in numberless small hospitals, nursing homes, and 
private houses scattered over the country. An example 
of an incomplete inquiry was provided in a recent number 
of a periodical devoted to anaesthesia and analgesia, ia 
which a writer made a rather ambitious attempt to survey 
world conditions. Such an article must be either vey 
general or quite complete, but the author made the mistake 
of mentioning a few names of individuals; I was men 
tioned, for instance, as having the only large experience 
of ethylene in this country, but I am sure that the Pres- 
dent of this Section, to name only one other, has a very 
much greater experience of this anaesthetic than I can 


as a 


as so. 


claim. 

For the purposes of this paper, therefore, I have net 
attempted any inquiry whatever, and it follows that any 
criticisms I shall make may be entirely unjustified. 4 
good deal of information may, however, be gathered and 
inferences drawn from articles and correspondence in tht 
journals, conversation with colleagues, the equipment d 
cottage hospitals and nursing homes, and so on. Furthet, 
to establish my credentials at any rate as regards Londot, 
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and to avoid any suggestion of individual prejudice, I may 
mention that during the last ten years I have held reside 
or honorary anaesthetic appointments in nine hospitals 
of which two have medical schools attached. It should 
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also be understood that conditions in this country alone bef 








* Read in opening a discussion in the Section of Anaesthetics at tht 


Annual Meeting of the British Medical Association, Eastbourne, 193) 
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ee consideration, and that no attempt is made 
io deal with anaesthesia abroad. It is probable that the 
most outstanding differences in the practice of other 
countries arise from the fact that in them the majority 
of operative work is carried out in large hospitals or 
dinics, and very little in private houses or nursing homes. 
In the large teaching hospitals here, which are of 
course the most easily accessible for inquiring visitors, the 
standard is probably fairly high, but the adoption of 
intricate OF experimental methods may be hampered by 
the necessity for:teaching general principles and routine 
methods to students, who cannot be made fully con- 
yersant with all new developments. On the other hand, 
there is at times an unfortunate tendency for some new 
method or technique to be exclusively used in the 
hospital of its origin, with the result that students acquire 
an exaggerated belief in the benefits of this method 
and a lamentable lack of knowledge of others, As in 
other branches of practice, of course, the newly qualified 
man is only beginning to learn, and he may have to 
forget a good deal of what he saw and learnt as a student ; 
put in the brief time that he then has he should be enabled 
to acquire a general foundation on which to develop a 
more specialized knowledge later, should the occasion arise. 
Before proceeding to a more detailed criticism of our 
present methods it would be as well to point out that 
although the subject may appear to be of most interest 
to this Section, yet actually it concerns the surgeons more 
cosely. For as Dr. Torrance Thomson recently pointed 
out in the British Journal of Anaesthesia, the surgeon must 
realize the importance of our work if progress is to be 
made, since without his interest and co-operation we can 
make but little advance, notably in the field of gas- 
oxygen anaesthesia, or any local methods. 


SoME CRITICISMS AND SUGGESTIONS 
Dealing, then, with our present methods, the following 
criticisms and suggestions are put forward, though natur- 
ally in the space of such a paper as this it is not possible 
to go into very great detail. 


I 

Insufficient individual attention is given to patients, 
particularly in hospital, but also in private practice, since 
operating theatre habits and customs are acquired in 
hospital by physicians, surgeons, and nurses. 

The saying may be familiar that “‘ routine anaesthesia 
is bad anaesthesia,’’ and this may be correct, but never- 
theless a good deal of routine is useful and necessary in our 
work, to enable it to be smoothly and easily done. Prob- 
ably most anaesthetists adopt and perfect some standard 
technique, which tends to be applied to every patient, 
perhaps without great regard to their needs or desires. It 
is probably true that for operations of reasonable length— 
say, under an hour’s duration—on healthy persons and 
where little shock is expected, the choice of anaesthetic 
makes little or no difference to the recovery of the patient 
and but little to the immediate discomfort of the opera- 
tion. However, a large proportion of our cases do not 
come into this favourable category, and if the scope and 
advantages of new methods are not realized these less 
fortunate patients may suffer. 

Besides the lack of adaptation of anaesthetic methods 
to individual cases there is often a striking lack of regard 
for the patient as an individual. Both failings are due to 
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or encouraged by the system in large hospitals, where the 
anaesthetist is confronted with a long list of major opera- 
tions of all descriptions, on patients he has never seen 
before and knows nothing of, while conditions are not 
improved by a general atmosphere of hurry and an im- 
patient surgeon striding from room to room exclaiming 
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‘“ Let's get on with it.’’ Probably arising from these con- 
ditions there is sometimes a tendency to regard an anacs- 
thetic as a standardized article which can be applied 
indiscriminately to any patient, and an anaesthetist may be 
asked to give his services, no other information being 
given him about the patient than the nature of the opera- 
tion it is proposed to perform. 

It is interesting to see to what extent the individual 
patient may be lost sight of in hospital; in the course 
of instructing students I have often asked, ‘‘ Who is the 
most important person in the theatre?’’ but needless to 
say I have seldom had the correct reply. A friend with 
whom I was discussing this subject made the illuminating 
remark that little else was to be expected so long as the 
architects designed hospitals with a magnificent front 
door for the lay committee, staff, and students, whilst 
patients entered by an underground passage at the back. 
{ do not suggest that.a radical reform of hospital archi- 
tecture will greatly benefit our work, but I cannot help 
feeling that there are many perhaps apparently trivial 
points in the treatment of patients which could be greatly 
improved. 

f‘or example, it is, I suppose, laid down somewhere in 
the regulations that the head must be low when anaesthesia 
is induced, and consequently a nurse will often take away 
a patient’s pillow and leave him nearly flat on a trolley 
or table in a position of great discomfort at a time when 
every effort should be directed towards making him as 
easy and comfortable as possible. Or, in a hospital which 
I visit, though a sorbo mattress had been provided for 
the table it was very difficult to get it used, the reason 
being that it made the movement of the patient into the 
lithotomy position a little more awkward, so instead a 
thin folded blanket was used on the metal-topped table. 

Just as every surgeon should undergo an operation or 
two, and every anaesthetist a few anaesthetics, for in- 
structional purposes, so it would be of value in the training 
of theatre nurses and sisters if they were dressed, towelled, 
etc., as for operation and placed in the appropriate position 
on the table for an hour or so. The incidence of post- 
operative headache, backache, and even of chest complica- 
tions might be thereby materially lessened. Another 
striking example of the way in which the individual can 
be overlooked, with results that can only be detrimental, 
is shown by enthusiastic residents and others, who often 
indulge in vivid discussions in the presence of the next 
patient while perhaps still wearing bloodstained garments ; 
I have seen a house surgeon actually brandish a fresh 
prostate gland dripping with blood over the trolley on 
which a conscious patient was waiting, while he discussed 
its points with the surgeon. 

. While the patient may thus be lost sight of, a tendency 
sometimes appears for the theatre to become a stage on 
which the star performer displays his skill, supported by 
leading lady, minor characters and chorus; for some 
obscure reason it often seems to be expected that the 
anaesthetist should supply the comic relief, while in 
addition he is expected to be a sort of stage hand and 
property man, manipulating the lights, table, suction 
pump and so on. 

In only one textbook on anaesthesia so far as I know 
is there a chapter dealing with the subject from the patient’s 
view-point, and that book is not an English one. Th: 
matter, however, seems one of importance and deserving 
of attention in the teaching of anaesthesia. 


Il 
The use of mask and drop-bottle methods with chloro- 
form and ether is still too prevalent; the ritual act of 
dropping liquid on a mask is however firmly established, 
and alternatives may still be regarded with suspicion. 
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The mask and drop-bottle have advantages, of course— 
for example, simplicity, portability, ease of control and so 
on. Their use, however, should be restricted if possible to 
induction, and if chloroform or ether anaesthesia is to be 
maintained for long periods it should be with vapour 
methods and some amount of re-breathing, preferably with 
oxygen, the value of which cannot be too highly stressed. 

It is not uncommon for protests to be made against the 
growing complication of anaesthetic procedures, and for 
the claim to be advanced that the simplest methods are 
necessarily the best. This may be so in some cases, but 
actually the best method is that which ultimately gives the 
best results to the patient. Naturally, if a man arrives 
with an elaborate machine which takes a long time to 
erect, wastes everyone’s time, and then gives a_ bad 
anaesthetic, he deserves some censure ; for, besides his other 
faults, he may have brought a good method into dis- 
repute. On the other hand, if he only spends his own time 
and his results are good, no surgeon has a right to quarrel 
with his methods, for we do not attempt to dictate what 
tools the operator shall use. There are those who support 
the plea for simplicity by using but few and simple instru- 
ments, but even these possibly forget the enormous com- 
plication of preparation, sterilization, etc., which precedes 
the actual entry of the patient. 

Open ether, once claimed as the safest and_ best 
anaesthetic, has been described as a method invented by 
amateurs for amateurs ; it still has many supporters, though 
it is probable that as most successfully practised it is far 
from ‘‘ open.’’ I can remember the time when the method 
was introduced into my hospital, which may have been a 
little backward in this respect, as the latest novelty from 
America. Its success was rapid and its vogue widespread, 
and closed methods which had been used with but few ex- 
ceptions since the introduction of ether were largely aban- 
doned for some years ; for the open method first showed how 
ether could give complete relaxation with relative safety 
and without limitation of oxygen. 

As a result of the work of Haldane, Henderson, and others, 
the value of re-breathing and the dangers of prolonged open 
etherization first came to be recognized in America, where 
a return to closed methods with re-breathing was initiated 
which later spread to this country. Open ether, however, 
will die hard, for apart from its actual advantages there is 
a frank and reassuring sound about its name which cannot 
fail to be attractive. 


IIl ‘ 

Local, regional, and spinal methods are not exploited as 
fully as they might be. 

It is commonly said that local anaesthesia is widely used 
on the Continent because there are no good anaesthetists 
there, but the converse may well be true, that general nar- 
cosis is often unnecessarily used here because few people 
trouble to master the technique of other methods. It is also 
said that the people of this country are by their tempera- 
ment unsuited to local methods, but this is probably in 
the main not true; at any rate, the behaviour of patients 
under spinal is usually good and helpful, though naturally 
the whole theatre method and organization must be altered 
when dealing with conscious patients. 

It is a striking fact how many persons, particularly 
women, will say, ‘‘Oh, doctor, I don’t mind the idea of 
the operation, but I do dread the anaesthetic.’’ Of course, 
many of these might change their minds when actually 
confronted with an operation in the conscious state, but 
the benefits conferred by intelligent pre-medication must 
not be forgotten in these circumstances. 

I have heard the methods of anaesthesia in a Con- 
tinental clinic summarily dismissed as ‘‘a combination of 
local and straps,’’ but I have often thought that an intel- 








ligent use of suitable straps would serve to 
the patient in some of the fantastic operating positi 
very much better than the makeshift of pillows 7 
sandbags which we use, and would thereby facility 
the work of the anaesthetist. . 

Spinal analgesia is being fully dealt with in anothe 
paper, so I will not enter into any detail. It is q 4. 
which is constantly cropping up, for the method js Teds 
covered, written up and more or less widely adopted ey 
few years, being presumably forgotten in the intervals. the 
present, needless to say, is a ‘‘ boom’’ period. While not 
advocating its wholesale use throughout the body, ag gy 
some, or its routine use for abdominal work, I believe it ty 
be a very valuable aid in many difficult cases, and should 
be maintained in an effective state, so as to be availably 
when required, 
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lV 

The advantages of gas anaesthesia, and notably ethylene, 
are not adequately utilized. 

Nitrous oxide and oxygen anaesthesia received an artificial 
impetus in the later stages of the war, having proved 0 ug, 
ful in the repeated anaesthesias on shocked and debilitate 
patients then met with. Later, however, the method Was 
largely discredited in this country owing to its indis 
criminate application to unsuitable cases, with inadequate 
preparation and inefficient apparatus, while its Necessary 
limitations were not realized by operators. I fully agres 
with the authors of a recent textbook on anaesthesia, 
who say that ‘“‘ the apparatus available in England hg 
tended to hinder the effective adoption of the method jg 
this country.’’ 

It is unfortunate that the recent revival of gas-oxygen 
here has been attended by, if not actually due to, the ug 
of imported machines, but there can be no doubt that they 
show considerable advantages, except perhaps in price, 
A similar lack of enterprise is shown by our engineering 
firms with regard to electrical suction and pressure pump 
for surgical and anaesthetic use, for most of those sold by 
the instrument dealers are of foreign make. 

As regards gas apparatus, there are those who claim that 
they can give a good anaesthetic with no more thana 
cylinder of each gas, connected to a bag and mask, or who 
criticize certain machines on the ground of their complica 
tion of dials, gauges, etc., which distract attention from 
the one essential—namely, the patient. However elaborate 
the machinery used the condition of the patient must 
remain the ultimate indicator and control, but the mor 
refined the apparatus used—that is, the more accurately it 
is capable of giving and maintaining any desired mixture- 
the better will it serve both novice and expert. In this con 
nexion, I have not yet heard an anaesthetist, or a surgeon, 
protest at the complication of his motor car, or complail 
that the number of dials and “‘ gadgets’’ on the dash inte 
fere with his attention to driving. 

Wherever possible, in both major and minor surgery, 
gas-oxygen should be preferred to ether alone, though it 
many cases small amounts of the latter may be used if 
addition, while, where circumstances do not prevent if 
ethylene should often replace nitrous oxide. In midwifey 
particularly, gas-oxygen is undoubtedly the ideal anaes 
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thetic, and should be much more widely used. There at 
of course gas enthusiasts who will not tolerate even th 
smallest amount of ether, just as there are local exponent 
who have no objection to injecting unlimited drugs bil 
will not hear of giving any by inhalation. Personally] 
see no reason why the fullest use should not be made ¢ 
combined methods, which have many advantages. 
Ethylene is usually condemned on the ground of explosi¢ 
risk, but in view of the many risks we let pass unnotict 


this shows a curious lack of proportion. For example, thet. 
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= ow an enormous death rate f rom the entirely preventable 

‘cease of ‘‘ motoring,” but I believe I am right in saying 
that neither this Association nor the profession as a whole 
has taken any steps to deal with it. Actually I believe the 

robability of explosion with ethylene is little if any 

eater than with gas-oxygen-ether, or oxygen-ether, and 
at present fires, explosions and fatalities are by no means 
yknown in our theatres ; but in certain circumstances the 
resulting explosion with ethylene would certainly be more 
gvere and deadly. e 

The widest field for gas anaesthesia has been in the past 
its use for dental extractions in the chair, and though this 
js now smaller owing to the increase of local and regional 
methods, yet there are many cases in which it will be pre- 
ferred. In patients able to co-operate and in the absence 
of nasal obstruction or gross deformity it should always 
be given by the nasal route and the mouth properly 
packed off before extraction is begun. The advantages of 
this method—namely, comfort for the patient, speed of 
induction, safety, absence of cyanosis, and prolongation 
of anaesthesia if required—are so manifest that it is surpris- 
ing that other methods are still tolerated and that full face 
mask induction is still taught as the routine. 

For long oral operations, as for other head operations, 
some form of intubation is required, preferably using gas- 
oxygen, at any rate for maintenance, but it is to be hoped 
that the vogue for the endotracheal insufflation of gas 
mixtures in all cases has now passed, and that -this is no 
longer regarded as providing a short cut to good anaesthesia. 
Gas-oxygen, however, depends for its success on free 
breathing and exclusion of air, and though in general sur- 
gery these may as a rule. be obtained with the ordinary 
mask, yet there may be some occasions when intubation of 
the larynx may be desirable to ensure these conditions. 


Vv 

The advantages, or rather the necessity, of adequate pre- 
medication are not fully realized. 

It often seems to be thought that all that is possible in 
this respect has been done when 1/100 grain of atropine 
has been given, and this routine is often hard to break 
away from. There are, I believe, two reasons for giving 
atropine before anaesthesia: the first theoretical, because 
it prevents vagus inhibition of the heart ; the second prac- 
tical, because it dries up the mucous and salivary secretions 
of the mouth respiratory tract. I am not in a position to 
discuss the former, and suspect that the latter is the only 
one of benefit. The same result, drying of the mouth, is 
obtained when morphia alone is given, though possibly not 
to the same extent, and it is probable that atropine could 
often be omitted with advantage ; it has no sedative effect 
but on the contrary a stimulant one, and may facilitate the 
onset of shock instead of delaying it as does morphia. 

Morphia or its equivalent is essential if good results are 
to be obtained from gas-oxygen, and to get a good effect 
it may be given in a divided dose. Further, in long opera- 
tions an additional injection may be necessary, while where 
itis known that it will be needed after operation it is often 
useful to give it before the end in order that it may have 
taken effect before the gas anaesthesia is over. : 
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In a hospital where both are given, there is a striking 
contrast between the placid and quiet morphia patients 
and those who have had atropine only, the latter being 
bright-eyed and apprehensive. I believe that no patient 
should come to general or lecal anaesthesia for any serious 
operation without preliminary sedatives of the morphia 
type or an adequate dose of one of the ‘‘ basal anaesthetics ”’ 
unless there are real contraindications, of which, however, 


there can be but few. There is, however, a strong pre- 
judice against preliminary morphia, dating probably from 
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the days when induction with open chloroform was the 
rule. In this case it is undesirable, for the combined effect 
so depresses respiration that progress becomes difficult or 
impossible, though probably this could be overcome by the 
use of carbon dioxide. 

VI 

The claim has been made that by the use of carbon 
dioxide to increase lung ventilation after anaesthesia the 
respiratory complications which have been too common in 
the past can with certainty be entirely eliminated. Like- 
wise it is stated by some that by the routine use of intra- 
venous glucose vomiting after anaesthesia, another of the 
bugbears of the past, has been. abolished. 

Though both claims may.appear somewhat exaggerated 
they are doubtless well founded, and the more extensive 
use of both treatments would appear desirable. Carbon 
dioxide particularly might be more widely employed, since 
apparatus is available which renders its administration in 
suitable mixtures automatic, and which could safely be 
used in the wards by ordinary nurses, 


vil 

Perhaps the most serious failing in our anaesthetic pro- 
cedures is the fact that in spite of the frequent, or rather 
continuous, discussions as to the merits of various methods, 
no real attempt has ever been made so far as I know to 
investigate this problem in the only place and way in which 
it could. be effectively done—that is, by observation of a 
large number of cases operated on with different anaesthetics 
but under otherwise similar conditions. 

A striking example of this neglect was provided some few 
years ago when workers at a large teaching hospital, in an 
attempt to improve on ether and to reduce its after-effects, 
introduced an artificially impure ether as a new anaesthetic. 
Though the conditions were ideal for a proper investigation, 
since large numbers of operations were done by the same 
men under conditions identical but for the anaesthetic used, 
yet no attempt was made to carry one out, and the numbers 
of cases reported by the partisans of rival methods. were 
too small to be convincing. Eventually the manufacture 
of the product ceased, and there may be many here who 
have never heard of it. 

Further, more recent examples might be quoted—such as 
spinal analgesia with percaine, which has been accused of 
causing an undue incidence of severe headache as compared 
with other agents; or the various barbituric acid deriva- 
tives. To base a comparison between three of these drugs 
upon an experience of 262 cases with one and of 23 and 15 
with the others, seems to show a certain lack of sense of 
proportion to which medical men would sometimes appear 
particularly liable, unless indeed the results with the 
smaller numbers were uniformly and convincingly disas- 
trous. I must plead guilty to the same crime myself, for 
I drew some conclusions as to the value of ethylene without 
control records of nitrous oxide cases. This series was 
begun, but was given up owing to the difficulty of collect- 
ing enough material while working single-handed in various 
scattered places. 

Inhalation anaesthesia, however, is largely a_ personal 
matter and is more of an art than a science, and whatever 
method is adopted by a skilled administrator and used 
consistently, the results will be apparently the same in most 
cases ; hence the wide diversity of agents, apparatus, and 
methods. This apparent similarity might be dispelled were 
adequate data available for the various methods, and in 
any case it does not apply to the large category of poor 
risks, in which the choice of anaesthetic may make a large 
difference in prognosis. 

If what are sometimes regarded as special methods, such 
as gas-oxygen or spinal, are reserved for desperate cases, 
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not only is insufficient practice obtained with them to 
obtain the best results but they may come into disrepute 
owing to the high mortality apparently resulting. 


REASONS FOR SHORTCOMINGS 

Such then are, in brief, the shortcomings, real or 
imagined, of our anaesthetic procedure, but before con- 
sidering remedies it is necessary to investigate the causes. 

These fall into two main categories, traditional and 
economic, which affect both institutions and individuals. 
The force of habit, custom, or tradition is fairly strong 
in most of us, and we probably find it easier to go on 
doing things in the same way when a good procedure is 
established. Further, there may be strong national tradi- 
tions, as, for example, the use of chloroform in Scotland, 
which we are told was until recently almost universal ; 
or local ones, as a result of which one method may be 
taught and used almost to the exclusion of all others. 
Hospital routine or tradition may be reinforced by the 
conservatism of theatre sisters and nurses, which though 
it may appear unimportant, can yet provide an effective 
opposition or a damaging passive resistance. Surgeons, 
again, who have operated with ease and success for a 
number of years are naturally prone to look askance at 
new methods, which may not give the same ease of access 
as the accustomed one, and may at first take longer in 
induction. The tradition of haste and hurry which still 
overshadows some of our theatres is in part a relic of the 
old pre-anaesthetic days when speed was essential, and in 
part the result of present economic conditions. 

Hospital finances are not as a rule too secure, and 
committees and secretaries naturally hesitate to order new 
and possibly expensive machines which may not show any 
apparent benefit and may be discarded after a few years 
with the change of fashions or of medical staff. The latter, 
again, are not likely to be unanimous in their needs, and 
this may lead to unnecessary reduplication of apparatus. 

As we know, the financial position of the individual 
anaesthetist is in most cases more precarious even than 
that of the hospitals, if such a thing is conceivable, and 
the same considerations as to apparatus apply even more 
strongly to him. His troubles are complicated by the fact 
that his private work, from which his living is derived, is 
carried out in nursing homes scattered over a_ possibly 
wide area and quite devoid of equipment, even perhaps 
without a lift. Obviously, such conditions tend to porta- 
bility and simplicity or crudity of apparatus, and do not 
favour gas-oxygen. 

Hospital practice, which may form the great bulk of 
his work, is almost entirely unremunerative, though the 
extension of the system of paying beds may alter this. 
Though many hospitals when advertising for anaesthetists 
insist that these should be specialists and not engaged in 
general practice, yet the possession of such an appointment 
does not guarantee any financial return whatever. It is 
therefore hardly surprising if anaesthetists limit their hos- 
pital attendances to their specified operation days, and 
show little inclination to embark upon extensive researches, 
while on these days conditions seldom favour new or ex- 
perimental work. 


REMEDIES PROPOSED 

If progress is to be achieved it must be through the 
recognition by all concerned in the work of operative 
surgery, of the importance of anaesthesia as a subject, and 
of the fact that its technique is not necessarily perfect and 
stabilized. The status of our subject must be maintained 
and improved, and in at least .one respect—that is, the 
time factor—it must take precedence in the theatre ; for 
whatever anaesthetic procedure is adopted it must be com- 
pleted before the operative procedure is begun. In another 
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respect there is at times room for improvement, andi 
is in the standard of asepsis, which must be as rigid 
possible where spinal, intravenous or other injec - 
made. 

In teaching hospitals at least some attempt should 
made by classification and investigation of Tecords 
evaluate the advantages and assess the risks of the Vari 
methods. This could well be done in the Surgical Yq: 
where conditions should be more favourable, and where 
additional anaesthetic assistant might be appointed. 

The position of the aitaesthetist as a specialist must by 
made secure and his services fully utilized jn both 
““normal’’ and difficult cases, while the question g 
remuneration for hospital services needs to be Considere] 

Perhaps most important of all, the demon of hu 
hustle needs to be finally exorcized, and the tyranny ¢ 
long lists broken. 
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INDICATIONS FOR PHRENIC AVULSIoN 
IN BRONCHIECTASIS 


BY 


W. G. OAKLEY, M.B., M.R.C.P. 


Unilateral diaphragmatic paralysis by interruption of th 
corresponding phrenic nerve is the most recent of ty 
principal methods of securing, by therapeutic  collape 
that combination of rest and compression which phy 
so large a part in the successful treatment of chron 
pulmonary diseases. With this object it may be usd 
alone, or in conjunction with such methods as artificij 
pneumothorax, multiple intercostal neurectomy, ay 
thoracoplasty. ; 
THE RapIcaL OPERATION 

The operative procedure now generally employed cop 
sists of avulsion or exairesis of the phrenic nerve throug 
a small incision above the clavicle, for a distance sufficient 
to ensure breaking its connexion with the supra-pleunl 
plexus and all accessory fibres. Although usually sx 
cessful, this method has been known to fail in the pm. 
duction of a permanent paralysis, even after as mucha 
seven inches of nerve have been avulsed. 


Partial Operations 

In addition to these permanent methods a number d 
operations have been devised by which a _ temporary 
paralysis may be effected in order to permit of healigg 
of a tuberculous lesion and of a subsequent retum 
function of the diaphragm. These methods include crust 
ing, freezing, alcohol injection, and section with imm 
diate suture of the nerve, and are generally considered 
less satisfactory than the permanent operations. Ih 
bilateral basal bronchiectasis, however, the crushing ope 
tion has been successfully combined with phrenic avulsiot 
in America by Matson in the following way. The phrenit 
nerve is crushed on the worse side, and the effect ¢ 








a temporary paralysis on cough and sputum observed 
If satisfactory improvement results, then the opposit 
nerve is crushed or avulsed, and the paralysis is laté 
made permanent. 


Complications of Radical Operation 

The complications of the radical operation are mo 
formidable in theory than in practice, and fall into thre 
main groups: (a) those due to failure in technique ; 
those due.to adhesions in the course of the nerve ; all 
(c) reflex disturbances. 

In the first group haemorrhage constitutes .the mo 
frequent and serious of all complications, and results fro 
injury either to the pericardio-phrenic artery (whi 
accompanies the nerve and venae comites in the sai 
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) and thy cheath) or to the subclavian vein. The former is readily | held responsible for a difference of about two centimetres 


aS rigid controlled, and never fatal : the latter is far more serious, between the average figures quoted for the two sides : 
and has been responsible for the majority of the very few rise on the right side, 5 to 7 cm. ; rise on the left side, 
deaths that have been reported. The vein may be torn | 3 to 5 cm. The presence of fluid or of a resistant fibrous 
Should ff as the result of tension on the sling formed by the phrenic | lower lobe may greatly reduce these figures. 


Tecords gM and accessory phrenic “nerves, which pass respectively When the full expiratory position has been reached, any 

the Variogf behind and in front of the vein ; the accessory nerve, movements exhibited by the paralysed muscle are usually 

ical Unig however, almost always breaks first. The rarity of paradoxical in nature, and best recognized by Bittorf’s { 
i where gf haemorrhage is shown by the fact that in Felix’s series | method of attempted inspiration with closed mouth and 

inted, of 150 cases treated at Munich it occurred but once, and nose. 

st must kf not at all in 300 cases reported by Welles at Saranac Lake. The effect of phrenic avulsion on the thorax is to 


in bo Air embolism is said to be more common in phrenicotomy | decrease the capacity of the corresponding lung by one- 
uestion gf than in phrenic avulsion, but can be avoided by prompt | fourth to one-third, or on the right side by four to eight 
and careful arrest of haemorrhage. Section of the vagus hundred cubic centimetres (Brunner). 
hurry ay has been reported in four patients, all of whom died. Goetze stated that a successful phrenicotomy is as good 
yranny The nature of the complication in the second group | asa pneumothorax, and this may be true in those cases 
depends upon the structure to which the nerve is adherent, | where a very high rise takes place. This reduction in 
and varies from slight haemoptysis (when infiltrated lung | lung capacity is not sufficient to produce dyspnoea in any 
tissue is unduly stretched) to cold abscess formation, | but advanced cases of bilateral disease, and, for reasons 
ILSION pheumo- and pyopneumo-thorax, and even to fatal | given below, phrenic avulsion more often relieves than 
mediastinitis when caseous foci are opened up. The | produces this symptom. Even in the few cases of bilateral 
presence of a tuberculous empyema, and of pleural | paralysis reported in man there is the same absence of 
adhesions over the nerve, are considered by Sauerbruch | respiratory embarrassment that was noted by Lemon in 


and others as definite contraindications to avulsion. experiments on dogs. t 
Reflex disturbances are cardiac and respiratory, and The chief intrathoracic structures affected by this 


ion of th: probably owe their origin to interference with the vagus | sequence of events are the lungs and the heart, the latter 
nt of th§ and intercostal nerves. They are usually slight and | being displaced upwards in left-sided paralysis sufficiently 

collape | transient in nature, consisting of tachycardia, alterations | to relieve, in some cases, the palpitations and tachycardia 
ich playf in pulse volume, and dyspnoea. which result from the drag of pleural adhesions. 


o£ chron The effects produced on the lung itself are therapeutic- 

’ Sequels : ot 3 naman eae 

* be used — Sides silt ai intaaal ally by far the most important, and consist of partial com- 
$ artificig iy SOqness are INSIQHERCARE ANd OS SHOFT CMratIEM, pression and relaxation, with the addition of rest, conse- 


consisting most commonly of pain in the corresponding 


my, anf ; quent upon the removal of the forces exerted upon it by 
$ shoulder, and more rarely of tachycardia, dyspnoea, and the contractions of the diaphragm. While the truth of 
digestive upsets, which are as rare on on left side as on | ni, general statement is accepted, there remains some 
oyed con. the right. - — nan xeginhes _ beinore “pose disagreement about the extent of the lung tissue thus 
. throu pneumothorax occurred on the oppentte side, due possibly affected, and consequently, from the point of view of 
- sufficient °° Spee ene TO OF ‘soene Slight comtcaleieeal eiigkeyenmy localization of the lesion, on the type of case in which 
ra-pleun PHysIOLoGy OF THE DiarHraGM: Tue EFFECT OF phrenic avulsion is most indicated. Some observers limit 
lally su: i Biesst- pana vein the effect to the lower lobe, while others claim that the | 
the po} Before considering the therapeutic application of phrenic effect = the apex IS as great as on the middle and lower } 
mucha avulsion it is important to review the normal respiratory lobes, in that the diaphragm exercises an equal pull on t 
function of the diaphragm and the physiological effects | @"Y part where there is a counter-pull. ql 
of paralysis of one or both domes, since on these follow, : i 
to some extent, the uses and limitations of this method Effect of the Type of Lesion i 
umber df of treatment. In man one-third of the total air inspired These divergent opinions suggest that, in addition to, | 


emporayt is due to the action of the diaphragm in keeping the lower | and probably more important than, localization, there is 
f healing lobes fully expanded, and the basal collapse which results | some intrinsic property of the lesion upon which depends 
retum OF from its paralysis is brought about by the unopposed | the success of treatment by phrenic avulsion. The 
ide crust action of the abdominal muscles. Phrenic avulsion affects | capacity for spontaneous retraction and collapse being 
th umm} primarily the position, movement, and structure of the | in theory a lesion’s most essential property in this or 
onsidered corresponding half of the diaphragm, and thereby, second- | any other form of collapse therapy, better results should t 
ons. Ih arly, the thorax and its contents. The paralysis induced | be expected in the proliferative or productive than in i 
Ng OPE is strictly unilateral, and is evidenced by an immediate the exudative type of pulmonary tuberculosis. Alexander 
-avulsotl and progressive rise of the dome, which, in the course | and others have found in practice that this property is 
€ phreti} of three to six months, undergoes complete atrophy and | of more importance than the position of the lesion, and 
effect is converted into a thin parchment-like structure. There | that if present in an otherwise suitable case, not only are 
observed are two principal forces acting on the paralysed dome to | the results good, but are in some measure proportional 
Oppositt produce this rise: (a) the upward pressure of the abdo- | to the degree of collapse and compression obtained. 
is lat minal contents : (b) the intrathoracic pull due to the In bronchiectasis, however, this process of spontaneous 
natural retraction of elastic tissue in the lung, and to | retraction is so often responsible for the production and 
the contraction of the abnormal fibrous tissue. The | progression of the lesion that the results of phrenic 
second force may act over a long period, especially in | avulsion must therefore depend upon its success in actively 





ire MOPE cases of pulmonary tuberculosis, from a case of which collapsing and compressing the dilated bronchi. Now it i! 
ito tht Matson obtained the following figures: rise at operation, | is “obvious that active compression in diaphragmatic ' 
que; (i 3cem.; rise one year after operation, 9.5 cm. ; rise two | paralysis is greatest at the base, and, in the presence i 
‘ve 5 ail years after operation, 13 cm. of dilated bronchi and pulmonary fibrosis in this position, ' 


The rise obtained depends on the side affected, the | will become increasingly less as the apex is approached. 
he MOF presence and extent of adhesions (especially in the costo- | The position and extent of the lesion, therefore, together 
its {09% phrenic angle), and on the consistency of the overlying | with the degree of rise of diaphragm obtained, are likely 

(whi structure. The upward pressure of the liver on the right, | to be the most important factors in the treatment of 
he saM™{ and the interference of the heart on the left, are together | bronchiectasis by phrenic avulsion. , 
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INDICATIONS FOR PHRENIC AVULSION 
Before it is decided whether this supposition is sup- 
ported by the clinical findings in the cases reported, the 
general indications for diaphragmatic paralysis in chronic 
pulmenary disease will be briefly classified. The indica- 
tions may be considered under the two main headings of 
tuberculous and non-tuberculous disease. 


Tuberculous Disease 

1. Definitely basal lesions ; here phrenicotomy has its most 
consistently successful results in tuberculosis. 

2. Unilateral disease in which sanatorium treatment alone 
is insufficient, and artificial pneumothorax, though indicated, 
because of adhesions or for social reasons, is not possible. 

3. In chronic cases where artificial pneumothorax is im- 
possible and thoracoplasty in contraindicated, phrenic avulsion 
on the worse side may cause great improvement, especially 
if the lesion is of the proliferative type. 

4. Combined with artificial pneumothorax for one or more 
of the following reasons: (a) basal adhesions ; (b) to assist 
re-expansion ; (c) to prolong the interval between refills and 
lessen the incidence and amount of effusion and mediastinal 
displacement. 

5. As a preliminary to thoracoplasty: (a) to remove, if 
possible, the need for thoracoplasty ; (b) to make thoraco- 
plasty possible by improving the patient’s condition ; (c) to 
icst the opposite lung; (d) to assist by collapsing the base 
of the lung, or, in tuberculous empyema, by decreasing the 
size of the cavity ; (e) to prevent aspiration to the lower lobe. 

6. As symptomatic treatment to relieve: (a) cough and 
vomiting ; (b) copious expectoration ; (c) haemoptysis ; (@) 
dyspnoea ; (e) pleural pain ; (f) persistent hiccup ; (g) tachy- 
cardia and palpitations resulting from cardiac embarrassment ; 
(hk) pyrexia. 


Non-tubercilous Disease 
1. Bronchiectasis. 
2. In unresolved pneumonia as prophylaxis against bronchi- 
ectasis. 
3. Subacute and chronic pulmonary abscess. 


4. Hydatid disease of the lung. 


BRONCHIECTASIS 

As a therapeutic measure in bronchiectasis phrenic 
avulsion has received less attention than in tuberculosis, 
and consequently the literature contains fewer opinions 
on its uses and limitations. The results obtained in 
bronchiectasis by this form of treatment, and consequently 
the conclusions arrived at, agree no better than those 
reported in connexion with pulmonary tuberculosis, and 
suggest that the indications for phrenic avulsion in the 
former disease are not fully realized or understood. 

The following series of cases, collected over a period 
of three years at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, have been 
followed up and analysed to discover, if possible, the 
indications and contraindications for phrenic avulsion in 
bronchiectasis. 

Clinical Observations.—Seventeen cases are reported, in 
all of which the diagnosis of bronchiectasis was based on 
clinical and x-ray findings, lipiodol being used in almost 
every instance. The original lesions responsible for the 
bronchiectasis were traced wherever possible, and found 
to comprise the following conditions: pneumonia, 9 ; 
‘‘ influenza,’’ 1; foreign body, 1; x-ray treatment for 
carcinoma of breast, 1; new growth, 2; unknown, 3. 
The operation was carried out nine times on the left side 
and eight times on the right, paralysis of the corresponding 
dome being observed by x ray in every case. The 
technique employed was that of avulsicn of the nerve, 
or, failing this, of radical excision. 
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Complicaiions.—Pain in the corresponding ‘shoul 

ccurred in about half the cases. Section of the thoraci 

duct occurred once, and was fcllowed by a Chylous diy 
charge of short duration. Serious haemorrhage was entire) 

absent from this series. 7 


Previous Treaiment.—In four cases artificial PNeum 
thorax was attempted, but prevented by adhesions jy 
all but one, in which it was successful in relieving {hy 
cough. As soon, however, as the air was absorbed th 
cough returned, and necessitated a subsequent phreniy 
avulsion. Creosote baths were unsuccessful in the fey 
cases in which they were tried. Postural drainage Was 
employed before operation in all cases with much sputyy 


Results in Cases Treated 

The results in the seventeen cases of bronchiectasis may 
be summarized under three headings: (1) those in which 
the symptoms were completely reli€yed ; (2) those in whig 
improvement was being maintained when the patient yy 
last seen ; (3) those in which temporary improvement ya 
followed by relapse. 

The first group contains four cases which deserve brig 
mention. 


In Case 1 a phrenic avulsion was performed without succes 
on a man who had a persistent distressing cough with copioy 
foul sputum. Five months later a collar stud was remoyg 
from the left lung through a bronchoscope, and a complet 
cure resulted in a few months. In view of the very advaneg 
cavitation of the left lower lobe, demonstrated by lipiodg 
x ray, it is reasonable to suppose that the phrenic avulsig, 
by assisting in the obliteration of the cavities, was in pag 
responsible for the rapid cure. 

Case 2, a girl aged 20, with left-sided bronchiectasis follog. 
ing pneumonia in infancy, was treated by  paravertebri 
thoracoplasty in August, 1926, with great success. Fi 
months later the patient still had a cough, with greatly 
diminished sputum (1,200 c.cm. to 60 c.cm.. per diem), anf 
a left phrenic avulsion was therefore performed, since which 
there has been complete relief of symptoms. Here the usu 
sequence was reversed, but the value of diaphragmaty 
paralysis as a complement to thoracoplasty is well illustrated, 


In Cases 3 and 4 no other treatment contributed to th 
success of phrenic avulsion. In the former, that of a gil 
aged 15, the only symptom was cough, which was _persisteat 
and dry. Lipiodol # ray showed dilatation of the left lows 
lobe. Phrenic avulsion was followed by disappearance of tk 
cough, which has not returned. 

The last case of so-called ‘‘ cure’’ was that of a boy, 
aged 14, with a history of broncho-pneumonia when 4, fo 
lowed three years later by two separate large haemoptyse 
Vaccine treatment was carricd out at a sanatorium for tw 
years, and the boy remained quite well until, at the age d 
14, he developed a cough, with much sputum.  Lipiodd 
x ray showed basal bronchiectasis, and phrenic avulsion wa 
performed in June, 1927. There was an immediate decreas 
in cough and sputum, which fell from over 200 c.cm. @ 
muco-pus to about 5c.cm. of clear mucoid secretion daily 
Nine months later he was symptom-free, and is now able # 
swim and play football without cough or shortness of breath. 
There has been no turther haemoptysis. 





It is important to observe that in these four cases th 
lesion was not only basal, but completely confined to th 
side on which phrenic avulsion was performed, a com 
bination of characteristics not to be found in any of tH 
cases of improvement now to be considered. 

The second group contains seven cases in which thet 
has been lasting improvement in general conditions al 
weight, in addition to reduction or disappearance 6 
cough or sputum. In six cases the ‘condition of i 
patient is stationary, while the seventh: and most recét 
of the series has been improving ever since his operatié 
five months ago. Four cases gave a history of pneumonil 
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one of x-ray treatment following removal of the left 
breast for carcinoma, and in two no could be 
traced. The maximum daily sputum before operation was 
20c.cm., and after operation 25c.cm. In two cases 
sputum has disappeared altogether, in four it has de- 
creased in amount, and in one it has remained the same. 
In all seven cases cough is still present, but improved, 
and up to date there has been no recurrence of haemo- 
ptysis in the three cases in which it had occurred before 
operation. In this group the disease in three cases was 
completely unilateral but very extensive, involving both 
upper and lower lobes. Two cases showed «x-ray evidence 
of involvement of the opposite base, and in the remaining 
two moist added sounds were persistently audible in the 
same situation. 

The third group contains six cases in which temporary 
improvement was followed by relapse. The symptoms in 
two cases were subsequently found to be due to new 
growth of the lung, which proved fatal shortly after 
the operation. Quite remarkable improvement followed 
phrenic avulsion in two cases with much sputum. In 
one the sputum was reduced from 1,200c.cm. to 120c¢.cm., 
and thoracoplasty, though indicated on account of the 
extent of the lesion, was unfortunately refused. In the 
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second case both cough and sputum rapidly disappeared, 
but recurred after a short interval. Here, again, the 
sion involved the whole of one side, retention of secre- 
tions causing pain over the upper lobe, which was relieved 
by postural drainage. The remaining two cases showed 
a slight but definite improvement, consisting in the one 
of reduction of cough, and in the other of decrease in 
sputum. A. subsequent thoracoplasty was intended in one 


case, but had not been performed when the patient was 
last heard of six months ago. In both these cases not 
only were there bilateral basal lesions, but the mid- 
zones were also involved, and in one there was evidence 
before operation of collapse of the corresponding base. 



































Summary of Resulls of Seventeen Cases of Bronchiectasis treated at St, Bartholomew's Hospital by Diaphragmatic 
Paralysis between 1927 and 1930 
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; pneumonia | — bases of both lungs; left > right | 
yg} 18) L.| Pneumonia | Advanced bronchiectasis of 1. lower + | 15-25 + 80] + 5 ae 18 + S6 |—|192 
| | lobe with fibrosis and ? collapse | | | 
{ l | { 1 





SUMMARY OF RESULTS 
In the seventeen cases of bronchiectasis phrenic avulsion 
gave the following results: 


Cases. DPercentage. 
Complete relief of symptoms ; ca eee 23.5 
Lasting improvement ... ae ea Pony ae ere 41.0 
Temporary improvement, with relapse ... 6 ...... 35.5 


CONCLUSIONS 

1. Phrenic avulsion in experienced hands is a safe 
operation, and the complications are more to be feared 
in theory than in practice. | 

2. Only in strictly basal and unilateral cases of bronchi- 
ectasis can phrenic avulsion be reasonably expected com- 
pletely to relieve the symptoms. 

3. Improvement is to be expected in unilateral bronchi- 
ectasis in which the lesions are confined to the bases and 
not advanced on the better side. 

4. In unilateral bronchiectasis in which the lesion 
extends into upper or mid-zones, temporary improvement 
is the rule, but relapse must be expected unless thoraco- 
plasty is performed. 

5. In bilateral basal bronchiectasis with lesions in upper 
or mid-zones, little benefit is to be hoped for from 
unilateral diaphragmatic paralysis. 

6. As a preliminary to thoracoplasty phrenic avulsion 
should always be performed, but should not be allowed 
to shelve the larger operation in event of a brilliant but 
temporary cure. 

For permission to record the cases described I am indebted 
to the physicians and surgeons under whose care they were 
admitted to hospital, and particularly to Mr. J. E. H. 
Roberts, who performed the great majority of the operations. 
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infant is remarkably small, and any infection or Minor dis, ez 
INFANTILE DIARRHOEA* turbance is often accompanied by a rapid and complete. disease 


BY 


A. V. NEALE, M.D., M.R.C.P. 


PHYSICIAN TO OUI-PATIENTS, CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL, BIRMINGHAM 


Judged from the available statistical reports’ on fatal 
diarrhoea in infants, the incidence has fallen considerably. 
In 1905 in England and Wales the death rate in diarrhoea 
and enteritis in infants aged from three to twelve months 
was 62. In 1928 the same record shows a rate of only 23,” 
and it would appear that the overcrowded areas of the big 
cities are largely responsible at present, the relative rates 
from infantile diarrhoea in Birmingham’ being 26.5 in the 
crowded central wards and only 8.5 in the outer wards. 
Thus from the »nblic health aspect much has _ been 
achieved by way . ‘proving the general hygienic factors 
concerned in the problem—more particularly regarding 
regulations of better and cleaner food supplies, especially 
in the case of milk. Certain uncontrollable factors, how- 
ever, periodically cause great fluctuations in the incidence 
of diarrhoeal disease—for instance, the abnormally hot dry 
summer of 1921. 

Clinically diarrhoea in the infant is a common and fre- 
quently a most important sign of ill-health. The complex 
functions of the alimentary tract are easily thrown out of 
rhythm by a wide variety of causes, some apparently 
trivial, others grave in themselves. Physiologically the 
infant’s alimentary tract is only capable of dealing with a 
narrow range of food; hence nature’s arrangement for a 
nearly complete food in one medium—milk. 

Clinically we recognize certain principal causes operating 
in infantile diarrhoea, such as abnormal reactions to food ; 
irritants, bacterial or chemical, ingested with food; 
irritants produced in the bowel by fermentative changes ; 
specific enteral infections and _ parenteral infections 
generally. Excessive carbohydrates or fat is sometimes 
responsible alone, but intolerance to protein is extremely 
rare, and the probable reasons for this I will note later. 

Of the specific infections of the alimentary tract causing 
acute diarrhoea in infancy, dysentery bacilli (Sonne and 
Flexner varieties), and typical and atypical forms of the 
paratyphoid bacilli are not infrequently responsible, and 
specific agglutinins may be detected in the blood after- 
wards. 

Various strains of streptococci and the pneumococci are 
recognizable in some outbreaks. A _ period of acute 
diarrhoea is frequently seen at the commencement of an 
acute exanthem, often, in fact, several days before any other 
clinical features appear, this being a good illustration of the 
ease with which the alimentary functioning in the infant is 
disturbed. Outbreaks of summer diarrhoea may or may 
not have a recognizable bacterial cause, but several factors 
in the environment are related, atmospheric humidity and 
temperature being foremost. The prolonged hot dry 
summer of 1921 was coincident with a great rise in the 
incidence of infantile diarrhoea. Blackfan’s (Boston) in- 
vestigations on humidity and temperature in large room- 
incubators have shown that there is definitely an optimum 
level for the well-being of the infant, and any rapid or 
marked variations in the temperature and moisture in the 
air frequently caust outbreaks of diarrhoea. 

Certain physiological conditions which are peculiar to 
the normal infant have been demonstrated by Klumpp and 
Neale.* The normal reactions of the contents of the small 
intestines is slightly acidic—pH 6.5—and probably any 
great change is not tolerated. The gastric secretion in the 








* Read in opening a discussion in the Section of Pathology and 
Biochemistry at the Annual Meeting of the British Medical Associa- 
tion, Eastbourne, 1931. 





diminution of the gastric secretions. The enzymes jn tf! 
pancreatic secretion are present in such small quantity 
as to be easily minimized below a functionable level, this 
being specially so concerning the lipase and amylase Which. 
are in low concentration during the first year of life, 
trypsin ferment, however, is always, from the earliest days 
of life, present at a high level. These facts may be linkeq 
with the rapid intolerance to carbohydrate and fat in th, 
acute enteral dysfunctions of infancy. The ease with whig 














such food substances, which would normally be digested pree 





and absorbed, fail to be digested and utilized, may explain 
many of the parenteral causes of diarrhoea. Pyrexial and 
infective disorders no doubt adversely affect the digestiy, 
ferments and render the food material in the intesting 
ready prey for putrefactive bacteria, with the result tha 
a highly toxic pabulum replaces the normal healthy cop. 
tents. Infants vary considerably in their susceptibility 
to minor intestinal physiological variations—for instance, 
as seen in the ease with which the so-called “‘ catarrha]” 
or the ‘‘eczema’’ individual develops — diarrhoea, 
Deficiency in vitamins—more especially in A and Bu 
renders the alimentary tract unstable, and diminishes 
local resistance to infection. 
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EFFECTS OF DIARRHOEA jugava 


The rapid depletion of tissue fluids is remarkable jp 
infantile diarrhoea, and loss of the normal intestinal secre. 
tions is a serious matter to the infant. Ketosis, together 
with disturbance in the acid-base equilibrium, is soog 
effected, and a variable degree of acidaemia or alkalaemia 
occurs. General disturbance of tissue functions ensues, and 
soon the whole illness may assume much greater import 
through the secondary effects of the diarrhoea. The delicate 
protective mechanisms in the bowel are quickly removed, 
and, by absorption, highly toxic or bacterial or undigested 
food products may enter the body. Secondary bacterial 
infections of the bowel may supervene which render 
matters worse. The absorption of undigested protein sub- 
stances through the damaged bowel may be responsible for 
some of the clinical features of the acute intestinal intoxi- 
cation and anaphylactic phenomena seen, and such may be 
the explanation of certain cases of protein sensitization 
producing allergic states in children. Renal and hepatic 
functions are often seriously disturbed by the dehydration 
and intoxication, and in fatal cases necropsy reveals 
evident acute degenerative changes in the parenchymal 
cells. Failure of the functions of these important organs 
may directly determine a fatal issue. The myocardium 
similarly shows the general toxic effect, tachycardia and 
sometimes unusual rhythm appearing. The marked apathy 
and the depression of the normal reactive state of the 
infant indicates the damage to the nervous system, and i 
severe Cases Coma May supervene. 


CLINICAL VARIETIES 

Acute ileo-colitis has a characteristic sudden onset with 
diarrhoea with or without vomiting. The stools are very 
frequent, mucus and blood being visible usually. Clinical 
evidence of abdominal pain and tenesmus is present. The 
temperature is not usually much raised, but a rapid pulse is 
a feature and acute severe toxaemia is evident. The usual 
cause of this type of disease is the dysentery group of batith, 
particularly of the Flexner or Sonne varieties, and occa 
sionally coliform bacilli, resembling but not identical with 
the paratyphoid group, are present, the latter being prob 
ably not at all uncommon infecting microbes in infants and 
children as judged by routine bacteriological examination 
of the stools and agglutination tests in the blood. The 
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ninor dis, § js due to a local infection of the bowel and absorp- occurring. In a mild case all milk should be stopped for 
Complete #° of the powerful bacillary toxins into the circulation. | twenty-four hours and replaced by the use of pure water, 
es in the ge" local intestinal damage varies from simple acute | quarter strength physiological saline, weak tea. Ringer’s 
quantity | The hal changes to a diphtheritic form of necrosis of the | solution of 2 per cent. pure glucose solution by this route is 
evel, this a put even in the very serious cases remarkably | indicated. All these substances require no digestion and 
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lal ang al. The infant is essentially suffering from starvation, 


Fermentative diarrhoea is associated with acidic, gaseous, 


iest days fothy highly irritating, offensive stools causing trouble- 


linked some excoriation of the skin ; gaseous distension of the bowel 
In the f. .ident, and powerful peristaltic movements may be seen 
Beading the explosive passage of stools. Dehydration is 
gmetimes extreme and becomes a very serious matter. 
pyrexial reaction may be minimal or absent or even sub- 


jehydration and much physical discomfort. The intestinal 


intestin }imentation may arise from irregular feeding or overfeeding 
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yith carbohydrates and fats, or may be directly due to a 
mporary depletion of the normal digestive enzymes as 
curs in a parenteral infection. Associated septic and 
iidial infections in the mouth are commonly seen. There is 
, goss disorder of the alimentary physiology affecting 
wally its digestive, defensive and motility functions. 
Acute alimentary intoxication is a serious disorder which 
nay arise from the ingestion of bacterial or chemical toxic 
gaterial or occurs as a result of absorption of decomposition 
products from intestinal fermentation. It may seriously 
aggravate the clinical course in simple fermentative 
diarrhoea. Very severe diarrhoea with watery stools, 
ymiting, marked general collapse, subnormal temperature, 
rapid feeble pulse, scanty urine, clammy skin, pallor, and 
sghing respiration is the more typical clinical picture. Con- 
visive movements may appear and terminate the scene. 
any of the characters of this illness strongly suggest acute 
aaphylactic shock, and in great probability the cause is 
this nature. Boyd* has demonstrated the presence of 
highly toxic substances in the bowel of this type of case, 
ad portal blood from patients contained the toxic material. 
Iehydration rendered experimental animals much more 
susceptible to the toxic substances. Frequently surprisingly 
little morbid anatomical changes can be seen in the bowel 
in acute intestinal intoxication with severe diarrhoea 
cholera infantum), but intense degeneration is evident 
n the kidneys and liver, and occasionally suprarenal 
laemorrhage is present. 
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DIAGNOSIS 
An accurate history of the diarrhoeal disorder, including 
iformation concerning the qualitative and quantitative 
feding, is helpful. By careful examination of the stools 
much useful information can be obtained. Pyrexia and 
tachycardia are indications of an infective origin. Rapid 
aaemia, with occasionally purpura and a variable degree 
fcyanosis, are signs of the toxaemia. Depression of the 
fntanelle, dry inelastic skin, sunken eves, rapid loss in 
weight and small urinary secretion denote at a glance the 
degree of dehydration. Excoriation of the buttocks indi- 
tates a diarrhoea of some duration. Careful and complete 
faminations of the infant must be made to determine 
parenteral infections of all types. Meningismus may appear 
ad acute pyelitis and cystitis may be recognized as a 
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The }cause or effect of the enteral disease. An acute intussus- 
vulse is ception may arise due to the irregular intestinal movements. 
> usual 
bacilli ; 
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1 with The profound and complex upset of tissue metabolism 
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consequent upon the dehydration, ketosis and toxaemia 
tenders the treatment of infantile diarrhoea a matter of 
lgency. First-class nursing attention is essential, and the 
child must be handled with meticulous care. Fluids must 
be introduced into the body to replace the excessive loss 
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ate absorbed rapidly in the upper part of the small bowel, 
thus affording rest to the lower. Gentle rectal lavage with 
warm saline during this period will relieve gaseous disten- 
sion and afford comfort to the patient. In severe cases, 
especially with associated vomiting, sterile fluids must be 
given by parenteral routes. Rest to the alimentary tract 
and the injection of fluids parenterally allays the diarrhoea 
and lessens the tissue dehydration, and affords establish- 
ment of normal kidney and hepatic function to aid in the 
detoxicating and eliminative processes. 

Overcoming the problem of conveying water and glucose 
to the blood and the tissues plays a great part in the therapy. 
Water is the drug, par excellence, in these disorders. 
Sterile pure saline can be introduced into the lax sub- 
cutaneous tissues in the proportion of about 10 c.cm. per 
pound of body weight once or twice during twenty-four 
hours. In expert hands it is a simple matter to introduce, 
by slow injection, 5 per cent. glucose solution into the 
superior longitudinal sinus at the anterior fontanelle, or in 
some cases it may be more convenient to inject the fluid 
into the internal saphenous vein. Intraperitoneal injection 
of saline or glucose solution is a useful method also. The 
methods may be combined in individual cases. It is a 
matter of vast importance to use perfectly freshly made 
pure glucose solution for these procedures. Blood trans- 
fusion is an invaluable measure in some cases and often 
seems to determine the recovery of the most serious clinical 
case of infantile diarrhoea and dehydration. Whole blood 
from a suitable donor is given, 15c.cm. per pound of 
body weight being a useful guide, but slow introduction 
to the longitudinal sinus or a vein is essential, as too rapid 
injection may cause over-distension over the right side of 
the heart. 

A matter of some importance, often overlooked, is the 
loss of protein contained in the fluid escaping from the 
body by way of the intestine, even in stocls in which 
blood is not detectable. The efficiency of blood trans 
fusion may have a relationship to this. 

Parenteral infection must be dealt with, and everything 
done to check the infection. Pus should be evacuated 
where possible. Anti-dysentery serum given intramus- 
cularly is efficacious in some cases of acute dysenteric ileo- 
colitis. 

The use of drugs forms a very smal! part in the manage- 
ment of infantile diarrhoea. Morphine is dangerous, but 
small doses of belladonna may be used to check intestinal 
spasm and pain. On account of the ease with which the 
body temperature is affected in the infant a warm room 
with average humidity is a point of importance. In some 
severe cases the thermo-regulatory mechanism appears to be 
thrown out of gear, and in such instances the placing of 
the infant in an open self-regulating warm incubator of the 
‘‘Hess ’’’ type is of distinct value. Since the return of 
intestinal digestive power is probably slow, the diet in the 
recovery stages must be very carefully controlled—always 
remembering that protein is probably the most easily 
digested and fat the least so at this age. Breast milk if 
available at this stage is of high value. Easily assimilable 
forms of carbohydrates, as pure glucose or dextro-maltose 
preparations, and buttermilk foods are usually satisfactory 
until the child gradually reassumes tolerance to a more full 
and varied diet. 

We see, therefore, in the study of infantile diarrhoea, 
many problems concerning disturbances of the intricate 
physiology and biochemistry of the tissues, and how a 
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knowledge of these changes, however meagre such may be 
at present, controls and guides us in the treatment of this 
common but really complex disorder in infancy. 
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AN ATROPINE TEST IN ASTHMA 


BY 


MARJORIE GILLESPIE, M.D.Gras.* 


(From the Department of Physiology, King’s College, London) 


Among the drugs used in the treatment of asthma, atropine 
has always held a prominent place, but its therapeutical 
value has been found to be much less constant than that 
of adrenaline. Atropine acts, presumably, by paralysing 
the nerve endings of the vagus, and so preventing stimuli 
from the vagus centre reaching the bronchial muscle. 
Broncho-constriction has been shown to result from stimu- 
lation of the upper respiratory tract—that is, reflex stimu- 
lation of the bronchial muscle through the vagus centre. 
In many cases of asthma the treatment of nasal abnor- 
malities has been sufficient to abolish attacks, which would 
suggest that these attacks were of ‘‘ nervous ’’ origin. It 
is also acknowledged that psychical stimuli in some patients 
play a considerable part in inaugurating a spasm, Since 
atropine prevents nervous stimuli from reaching the 
bronchial muscle, it has been thought that it might be 
used to differentiate between broncho-constriction due 
to reflex stimulation of the vagus and that due to direct 
stimulation of the bronchial muscle—that is, between 
nervous and chemical stimulation. 

By using the method introduced by McDowall and 
Thornton (1930) for recording the movements of the 
isolated bronchi, it has been shown that contraction of 
the bronchial muscle follows the injection of pilocarpine, 
and that a small dose of atropine immediately afier pro- 
duces complete dilatation. A second dose of pilocarpine 
now produces no result, but a very small dose of histamine 
still causes the muscle to contract. Histamine is supposed 
to act directly on muscle, while pilocarpine acts through 
the nerve endings. Similar contractions are obtained by 
injecting other substances known to act directly on the 
muscle. The amount of atropine injected was small 
(0.13 mg.), as larger doses may paralyse the muscle itself. 

The usual method of administering atropine in asthma 
is as tincture of belladonna in a mixture to be taken by 
the mouth, but the unpleasant dryness of the mucous 
membranes and the effect on the pupil prevent its con- 
tinuous use. As a method of estimating the part played 
by nervous stimuli in inaugurating broncho-spasin, a full 
dose of atropine might be injected subcutaneously at the 
onset of an attack. In those cases where contraction 
of the bronchial muscle is due to direct chemical stimula- 
tion of the muscle, atropine would be expected to have 
no effect, whereas in the truly nervous type the attack 
would be aborted. In this way the patients whose attacks 
are due to psychical stimuli alone could be differentiated 
from those who owe their symptoms to a fundamental 
chemical alteration of the blood. 

I wish to express my thanks to Professor R. J. S. McDowall, 
who suggested this method of differentiation. 
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FOUR GENERATIONS OF HETEROSEXUAL 

WITH PREPARTUM AMENORRHOEA IN 

TWO GENERATIONS 
The genealogical tree shown below is that of a 
who was admitted to hospital on account of twin 
nancy and a mild degree of albuminuria. She Was 
and had never menstruated. Her twins were of 9 
sex. Inquiry revealed that this was the fourth geneng 
of heterosexual twins, and that the patient’s mother 
also had amenorrhoea up to the time of her first pr 
at the age of 20. 
GREAT-GRANDMOTHRR 


(Normal menstruation) 





| | | 
Twins Twins Twins Twins 
7 Mi. ya 
\ 


- ~ we NG \ | 
Boy & Boy Boy & Boy Girl & Girl Boy & Girl 


| iRANDMOTHER 
(Died in | 
infancy) | (Normal menstraaea 
Twins 
(Married, but \ 
no tamily) = 
Girl & Boy 


MOTHER 


(Complete amenorrhoea Until fig 
pregnancy at 20 years, alg 
whieh menses normal) 

3 ! 

| ] 

hoy 30y Boy Twins (the mothe 

ra of heart 





(Has twin boys) 4 | 4 hour 
Boy & Girl the boy’s}j 
| the girt 
delivered 
forceps } 
latex) 
i 
os 
(Complete oncncaaay 


(On 167 31, at the age of 22; she had Twins 
albuminuria of pregnancy and a 
one eclamptic fit after parturi- 
tion) Girl & Boy 


I am indebted to Dr. C. J. Penny for permission to publ 
this case. 
C. E. Taytor, M.A., M.RCS, 
LRC2P. 
House-Physician, Royal Hants 


3romley, Kent. County Hospital. 
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Since Darier has stated that herpes zoster is almosti 
variably unilateral (Précis de Dermatologie, 1918) 
Sutton (Diseases of the Skin, 1928) makes the 
observation, but notes that bilateral cases have 
described by Fordyce (Journ. Cut. Dis., 1915, 319} 
Howard Fox (ibid., 1915, 492) this case which 
recently under my care would seem worthy of publicatt 


A healthy man, aged 21, consulted me on June 15th, 1 
He stated that on June 12th he felt ill, had a sore ft 
and a headache, and thought that he had a temperature} 
he felt no better on the following day he stayed in bed. 1 
June 14th he had some pain behind the right ear, and late 
the day noticed the eruption on account of which I was @ 
to see him. At this time there were well-marked hep 
vesicles on an area the size of a florin over the right pé 
gland and over the outer surface of the pinna of the 4d 
ear ; he had a temperature of 101° F. He was ordered tes 
in bed, and was given sodium salicylate internally af 
dusting powder for external application. 
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SS aa 
une 17th typical lesions of herpes zoster appeared on 
-mijar-sized area over the left parotid and over the outer 
oe ner surfaces of the pinna of the left ear. During this 
a oe complained of much pain behind beth ears, and felt 
the pains had ceased by June 19th, and the eruption 
.. peginning to dry up. By June 22nd the eruption was 
o jsappearing, and he felt quite well. 
“a In this case there was no associated facial paresis, such 
4s iS sometimes seen in cases with this distribution. There 
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. - ; history of any contact with varicella, and the most 
twin was no he trouble would seem to have be 
ae bable source of the trouble would seem to have been 
ee on fhe throat infection. 
h gener NorMAN Burcess, -M.A., M.D., M.R.C.P., 
mother Assistant Physician, Skin Department, Bristol 
General Hospital ; Consulting Dermatologist, 
t pr Bridgwater Hospital. 
MOTHER 
e e 
—_ Reports of Societies 
DISEASES CONVEYED BY MILK 
At the forty-ninth annual congress of the National 
Veterinary Medical Association of Great Britain and 
HER Ireland, which was held at Norwich from August 22nd 
lation) to 28th, Messrs. M‘ALLAN and Howte of Aberdeen con- 
tributed a paper entitled ‘‘ Milk hygiene,’’ in which they 
considered the more important diseases carried to man 
oy by milk. 
‘Undulant fever had recently been given great promin- 
exe, particularly as regards its association with animals. 
ea untili_y The organisms found in animals gave rise to symptoms 
years, aff jp man which were so indefinite that differential dia- 
ormal) . : . 
gosis was almost impossible without the aid of sero- 
romellll gical methods. Failure in diagnosis probably accounted 
f heart fala for the paucity of recorded cases in the past, since the 
he Ba disease was now being reported with comparative fre- 
when mm quency from various countries. In Aberdeen seven definite 
orceps i cases had been recorded in the last two years during the 
=— outine examination of 250 blood samples sent in for the 
Widal test. The biological examination of milk in recent 
rrhoea) | Jeats had revealed that about 25 per cent. of cattle were 
ifected in this country, yet the disease was relatively 
mcommon in man. On the Continent and in America 
- the strain of organism most commonly found in man was 
the porcine, which was rare in Britain, and might account 
1 to pul for the comparative immunity of human beings. One of 
RCS, the human cases in Aberdeen was traced to the milk 
ofa cow which had been vaccinated with a porcine strain. 
Hants | Milk-borne salmonella infections were not common in this 
country, and were probably, in most cases, the result of 
human contamination ; in some outbreaks, however, the 
disease appeared to originate with the cow, and three 
outbreaks were cited to illustrate this. In 1925 an out- 
almost ig break involving 497 persons was traced to a single cow, 
1918) athe udder of which was infected with a strain of 
the sag 3. enteritidis in every way identical with that recovered 


have bgftom the patients. The second instance only involved 
, 319) mpaineteen persons, and was traced to an intestinal infection 
vhich wo the cow with the B. enteritidis of Gaertner. The milk 
ublicati@ had been contaminated by the faeces, and the outbreak 


15th. f disappeared with the removal of the infected cow. The 
sont third case, which was similar to the last, was due to the 
-ratureg Mcillus of Aertrycke. 

1 bed. @ Tuberculosis was undoubtedly the most important of the 


ind late diseases carried by milk. In Scotland there was in pro- 
was asm Sess an investigation into the numerical incidence of 
d herpiitubercle bacilli in milk, in which methods of sampling 


ght pamfand laboratory technique were uniform for the four centres 
be 3 gaged in the inquiry. Each centre would examine 
‘ly _ 1,950 samples during a period of two years (650 samples 


of raw milk, 650 of pasteurized, and 650 of retailed milk). 
Results for the first six months indicated that the per- 








centage of positive samples was likely to be greater than 
was generally accepted. Milk was most frequently in- 
fected directly from the udder, and the opinion was 
expressed that bacilli might be eliminated in the milk 
some time—perhaps several months—before any clinical 
evidence could be found in the udder. Even when this 
was present the discharge of organisms might be inter- 
mittent, and might even cease for a considerable period 
until a fresh focus of infection appeared. Frequent and 
thorough inspection was the only sure method of com- 
bating tuberculous mastitis. The bulk of this inspection 
had to be conducted when the cows were housed ; they 
had to be examined shortly after milking, for it was 
a waste of time handling udders when they were partly 
full. Apart from the establishment of tubercle-free herds, 
the best method of control was regular clinical examina- 
tion. These frequent visits had also an educative value, 
and promoted the control of other diseases also. Bulk 
biological testing was a valuable accessory method. 
Although cows were susceptible to the toxin of diphtheria, 
no true cases of udder infection had been reported. In- 
fection of the milk was usually brought about by sores 
on the teats being infected by some farm worker who was 
either suffering from the disease or was a carrier. One 
such case was reported by the authors from Aberdeenshire. 
Among the general measures necessary to ensure a 
healthy milk supply, it was urged that every encourage- 
ment should be given to the production of the highest 
grades of milk, and that all others should be pasteurized ; 
for this purpose the need for efficient plant was stressed. 
The supply of cow’s milk had never been so safe as it 
was to-day, but its increasing use as a food, especially for 
school children, should increase the demand for the best 
grades and lead to a general, if gradual, improvement. 


Calcium and Phosphorus in Milk 

Dr. R. G. Linton discussed the calcium and phosphorus 
supply of dairy cows, and pointed out that there was 
a great difference between the modern dairy cow and the 
cow leading a natural life, grazing at large on suitable 
food. Normally a cow secreted some 200 gallons of milk 
for the sustenance of a calf; her food wouid be grass 
and various plants which were in their most nutritious 
state during the normal period of maximum milk yield. 
The modern cow produced at least four times this amount 
of milk, it bred at any seasonal period, and reached 
maturity at an unnaturally early age. Its food was 
mostly unnatural, and often unsuitable, and it was often 
badly housed and given insufficient water. Quantitatively 
its total nutriment had been adequately studied ; but it 
was only in recent years that serious attention had been 
paid to the need for replacing the mineral constituents 
drained from the body into the milk. What this amounted 
to was easily determined, but its significance in relation 
to the health and well-being of the cow was not clear. 
There was no definite knowledge of the actual needs of 
the cow in respect of calcium and phosphorus, either for 
its body or for milk secretion. 


Tuberculosis in Swine 

Mr. D. J. ANTHONY, considering some common diseases 
of pigs, stated that the commonest was_ tuberculosis, 
about 9 per cent. of those coming under his attention 
being thus infected. In the majority the infection was 
localized in the submaxillary lymphatic glands, and in 
practically every infected pig the head and throat were 
affected. The disease was chiefly of bovine origin, result- 
ing from feeding on milk and milk products. This 
accounted for about two-thirds of the cases, the remainder 
suffering from avian tuberculosis. Prevention consisted 
in the cooking of milk foods and the elimination of 





tuberculous poultry. 
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QUANTITATIVE PHARMACOLOGY 

Bioassays : A Handbook of Quantitative Pharmacology,' 
by J. C. Muncu, is a large volume of nearly 1,000 pages, 
and is by far the most comprehensive work that has yet 
appeared on this comparatively new subject. The mere 
size of the book indicates that this branch of the science 
has already attained considerable development. Until the 
end of last century pharmacologists were concerned 
chiefly with the qualitative aspect of their work, but 
since then more and more attention has been directed 
to quantitative studies. Such studies have involved an 
immense amount of labour, the whole value of which 
depends on scrupulous attention to accuracy in detail. 
There was a risk that the subject would be overwhelmed 
by the mere mass of its literature. The author’s object 
is to provide a guide to this literature. He explains in 
the preface that his own researches were handicapped by 
the absence of any critical compilation of general informa- 
tion about quantitative pharmacology, and he has aimed 
at providing an encyclopaedia of reference for those doing 
research in this subject. His task has been very heavy ; 
he says that 17,000 references were consulted, and that 
citations from 5,000 of them are included in the text. 
Inspection of the volume shows that a very thorough 
search of the literature has been made, and the author’s 
claim to have covered the literature up to January, 1930, 
appears to be justified. An outstanding feature is the 
wealth of tabular matter. This is a very important thing, 
for it is impossible to do justice to quantitative data 
without a liberal use of tables. 

Dr. Munch has given an encyclopaedic rather than a 
critical account of his subject. Mention is made of all the 
quantitative work that has been done, not only the more 
important and outstanding investigations, but also what 
may be termed “ second-class matter.’’ From the point 
of view of reference this is a valuable feature; because the 
lesser known work is always the most difficult to trace. 
This catholic attitude has, however, the disadvantage 
that there is no very close relation between the importance 
of the work mentioned and the space devoted to it. The 
tragedy of quantitative research is that its value falls 
so heavily as soon as any new experimental error is 
demonstrated: one short paper may wipe out the value 
of volumes of past researches. Dr. Munch treats his subject 
in a roughly historical manner, and gives a full and 


interesting account of earlier investigations ; but he does. 


not always make it clear when that work is of historical 
interest only. His book will be of the greatest service to 
the specialists for whom it is primarily intended, but it 
may be found rather confusing by those not well versed 
in the newer pharmacology. A short chapter of 20 pages 
has been inserted dealing with experimental . technique. 
This subject might well have been omitted as falling 
outside the scope of the book, but since it is included 
it should be treated more fully, because the value of any 
description of experimental technique depends entirely 
upon full and accurate detail. Modern pharmacology is 
concerned with small fractions of: milligrams, and the 
letter y» is generally accepted as the sign for one- 
thousandth of a milligram, but the author uses the 
contraction » mgm. This seems an unfortunate symbol to 
choose, since the letter « usually stands for micro, which 
indicates one-millioneth, both in electrical units and in 
microscopical measurements. 


As its title indicates, the volume deals with the measure- 
ment of drug action by means of animal experiment, 
1 Bioassavs: A Handbook of Quantitative Pharmacoiogy. By 
James C. Munch. London:  Bailli lindall and Cox. 1931. 


cre, 
(Pp. x + 958; 17 figures, 6 plates. 45s. net.) 












sina | a 
though certain chemical tests are included. Chief atten Fass 
tion is paid to those methods of bioassay which c. 
required by the United States Pharmacopoeia, “ sugge 
example, digitalis and its allies occupy 150 Pages by th 
references are given to 700 papers on the assay a. black. 
drugs. Accounts are also given of methods of biolggs:. orang 
measurement that have been either established of man, 
attempted in the case of a large number of sy from 
other than those officially recognized. Apparently thy and | 
author has confined his attention almost entirely to exper. ances 
ments on animals, and has not considered clinical orang 
This seems a pity, for in some cases (such as that gf chimy 
anthelmintics) comparative analyses of the actions. of pr 
drugs on patients have been carried out with being 


accuracy on a very large scale, and with controls just ay and tl 
adequate as those employed in animal experiments, be sul 

The chief impressions that remain with us are Surprig J becon 
at the amount of investigation that has been done in the} evolut 
subject of quantitative pharmacology, and admiration ff jpheri 
the author’s industry in collecting this great mags gf to th 
detailed information. The lack of any full volume off Arthu 
reference on this subject has in the past been a serigg§ tant 
handicap to research workers, for without such a bog quite 
it is really quicker to do a piece of work than to try to} mong 
find it in the literature. The appearance of Bioassay} gland 
will do much to lighten the task of those engaged j gorill 


quantitative pharmacology. races 
=, At 

editio 

THE MONGOL IN OUR MIDST defini 


Dr. F. G. CRooKsHANK has restated his views on fy} essen 
origin of man in a much enlarged version of his bog] anthr 
The Mongol in Our Midst.*, Perhaps on account of th§ of ac 
opposition his theory encountered, it is not surprising thf in the 
the present work is more controversial in tone. This may§ of evi 
indeed be necessary, but we doubt whether it is a gai aside: 
either to the profit or pleasure of reading the book, fo} seriou 
it involves a large amount of repetition, and one miss 
the direct appeal of the shorter vision. 

As is well known, he has rehabilitated and extendel 
Langdon-Down’s ethnic classification of idiots and} Unde 
imbeciles. The original description of the -mongolia} collec 
idiot has become classic, but its anthropological significane} whicl 
has often been denied. Yet in view of the successive wave} doubt 
of Asiatic invasion that flooded the East, and sometims} due c 
even reached the middle of Europe, there must hav recon 
been ample opportunity for a mongolian admixture ti] prese 
European blood, though it remained in the background} natur 
until some evolutionary or developmental fault brought be ex 
it to the front again. The author illustrates this by af suffer 
interesting example unrelated to ordinary mongolism. It seque 
is recognized that the Lapps are a primitive mongolian} engas 
race, whose physical characteristics were classed by§ cannc 
Virchow as achondroplasic. Their women have smalf in su 
pelves and narrow acetebula. The heads of the femon a pre 
of the non-mongolian Norwegians, on the other hand, af thera 
large. The offspring of mixed marriages between Lappf differ 
and Norwegians are specially liable to congenital disloce§ limit: 
tion of the hip, inheriting as they do a large head aif divid 
a small socket for their thigh bones. In crossings, Wf and : 
favourable variations may appear as easily as favourable the § 
ones. Dr. Crookshank holds, then, that the mongoliiif The 
idiot is an atavism, and produces an astonishing numba of sy 
of observations to prove his point. part. 

But he would go much further than this. He wow in th 
take mongolism as merely an example of a much wié@ inclu 
thesis. It has been almost tacitly assumed by anthropi whos 























logists that man arose as a single shoot from a_ simiail§ critic 
or more probably pre-simian, ancestor. But is thi the 
ane ; — pei displ: 

2 The Mongol in Our Midst. By F. G. Crookshank, M.D., F.RCI P 
Third edition, greatly enlarged and entirely rewritten. Londé ay 


Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co., Ltd. 1981. (Pp. xx + 
AN ; 1931. 
illustrated. 21s. net.) 
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ry ie cs 
hief atte, assumption justified? Is not the existence of four 
Which anf giferent blood types, some incompatible with others, very 
oeia, PB estive of separate strains? Dr. Crookshank is struck 
pages, the close affinities between the three races of men— 
Y Of thegf plack, yellow, and white, and three races of apes—gorilla, 
 Diologieg# orang, and chimpanzee. He infers a polygenetic origin for 
lished of man, each of these races of men and of apes springing 
Subs fom a particular pre-simian ancestor. Thus, the negro 


rently thf and gorilla originated from one stem of the common 
"to exper. ancestral stock of the Primates, the mongolian and the 
‘ical Work | orang from the second, the ‘‘ white’’ races and the 
aS that gf chimpanzee from a third, and he considers that a study 
actions. gf of prehistoric man supports this view, the Cro-Magnon 
vith greg peing of the European, the Aurignacian of the mongolian, 
Ols just gf gnd the Neanderthal man of the negro type. It would not 
nts. pe surprising, in that case, for atavistic traits which had 
© Surprig | become recessive to emerge again in the event of an 
One in te} evolutionary failure, for “‘it is the dreaded law of 
iration fg} jsheritance that nothing is lost which once gains access 
- Mass gf to the circulating blood.’’ He would agree with Sir 
volume gf Arthur Keith that the endocrine balance plays an impor- 

@ seriog tant part in moulding racial characters, and finds this 
1 a book quite compatible with his own theories, since alike in the 
to try mJ mongol, the mongoloid idiot, and the orang the thyroid 
Bioassay} gland is less active. Similarly, both in the negro and the 
ngaged gf gorilla the suprarenal is less active, while in the white 
races and the chimpanzee the pituitary is less active. 

At least, that is the conclusion we draw from the earlier 
editions of Dr. Crookshank’s book, and though it is less 
definitely stated in this edition, we take it this is still 
'S on th} esentially the author’s view. We are assured by certain 
his bok} anthropologists that there are great difficulties in the way 
nt of th§ of accepting it, but are there not also great difficulties 
ising tht} inthe way of the more orthodox views? Can all the mass 
This may of evidence that the author has collected be lightly brushed 
is a gain aside? We confess that to us it seems to demand most 
book, fof serious consideration. 

Ne missy 





extended ‘“ IMMUNO-SURGERY ”’ 


iots af Under the title of Immuno-Chirurgie® G. Dante has 
nongoliaa} collected all the various forms of specific immune therapy 
gnificame} which are, or might be, of use in surgical practice. No 
ive wave} doubt such a book would be of considerable service if 
ometims} due care were exercised in the choice of procedures to be 
ust have recommended, and if the methods of proved value were 
ixture tif presented in a modest manner, avoiding anything in the 
ckgroumj nature of extravagant claims for the results which could 
brougitf be expected from their application. Immune therapy has 
is by af suffered much in the past from optimists, and is con- 
lism. It} sequently regarded with mistrust by not a few of those 
1ongoliaa} engaged in the practice of medicine in this country. It 
ssed byf cannot be said that the author of this book has written 
ve smalf in such a manner as to improve this state of affairs. In 
e femoij a preamble of some ten pages the various forms of immune 
land, aft therapy, such as antiserums, immuno-transfusion, and 
n Lapp§ different kinds of vaccines, are clearly described and their 
| dislo§ limitations indicated. The remainder of the book is 
ead ati divided into two portions. In the first the different serums 
ngs, Wl and vaccines are discussed, and their mode of action and 
vouratf the general results obtained by them examined in detail. 
ongolif The application of these procedures in the various realms 
numM§ of surgical practice is then dealt with in the second 
7 part. There is quite a lot of sound advice to be found 
e wolf in these pages, but so much that is questionable has been 





ch _wid@ included as to render the book of little value to anyone 
nthropi§ whose lack of knowledge would prevent him from reading 
simia critically. Another feature which reduces considerably 
is ti the value of this book is the ignorance which its author 


r Rca “splays of work done outside France. To give undue 
ee ; 
x oe Immuno-Chirurgie. Par Gaston Daniel. Paris: N. Maloine. 
1931. (Pp. 322; 8 figures, 1 plate. 45 ir.) 



















prominence to the work done by fellow-countrymen is but 
a human failing, understandable even though undesirable 
in scientific writing, but to push it to the extent of 
attributing the concentration of antiserums to the pioneer 
efiorts of Besredka and Ramon, and of writing on strepto- 
coccal and pneumococcal antiserum without the least 
mention of all that most valuable work which has 
originated from America, is not only foolish but in- 
excusable. 





BEDSIDE PREPARATIONS 

So many books published to help nurses in their practical 
work are too long, or are written in such cumbersome 
English that it is often difficult to know just what the 
writer really means. In Practical Preparations,* by Miss 
N. PoweLt, a sister at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
neither of these disadvantages can be found. The terse, 
short sentences express what is wanted, and no more, 
with the result that in this small book of 206 pages there 
is an astonishing amount of information which will be 
useful not only to nurses in private and hospital practice, 
but even to doctors. Detailed instructions are given for 
the preparation of trays such as stimulant, hypodermic, 
enema, and rectal trays. Methods and things necessary 
for the collection of specimens for pathological investiga- 
tion are succinctly set forth, with useful hints for the 
recognition of gall-stones, tapeworms, etc., in the stools ; 
and the routine procedure to be adopted in preparing 
patients for x-ray examination of the alimentary tract 
with barium, of the bronchi with lipiodol, of the gall- 
bladder with sodium tetraiodophenol-phthalein, is clearly 
and briefly outlined. The omission of special methods 
of x-raying the urinary tract should be remedied in future 
editions. In the section on urine testing a method of 
examining for bile is given which is rarely mentioned 
even in the standard medical textbooks. As this test 
is not only simple, but also the most sensitive, we may 
give the author’s description of it: ‘‘ Half-fill a test tube 
with urine, and shake thoroughly ; if bile be present, the 
froth will be coloured yellow.’’ The nurse, the medical 
student, and that bewildered being the newly qualified 
man who has just been appointed house-physician, will 
turn to many of these pages with feelings of gratitude, 
particularly to those dealing with local applications. How 
many final-year medical students, let alone nurses, know 
how to apply a mustard leaf, antiphlogistine, mustard and 
linseed poultices, blisters, dry cups, and leeches? ‘‘ Should 
it be necessary to remove the leeches, put a little salt 
on their heads ; they will then drop off. They must not 
be pulled off, or the bleeding will be extremely difficult 
to arrest.’’ It is these small observations, the outcome 
of practical experience, which make the book so useful. 
Methods of reducing temperature by cradling, ice cradling, 
sponging, by packs, and by baths are given in full detail, 
as also are the various ways of inducing diaphoresis. 
Rectal feeding, rectal lavage, and colonic irrigation are 
also dealt with in this section. 

Two sections will appeal especially to general practi- 
tioners who wish to have exact knowledge of practical 
medical methods that may not have been in use in their 
student days. The first of these is the administration of 
continuous nasal oxygen, now thought by many to be 
an essential routine procedure in the treatment of pneu- 
monia. The second includes lists of diets for use in 
pneumonia, typhoid, and nephritis, with modified Len- 
hartz and Sippy diets for gastric and duodenal ulcer, and 
ladder diet and line ration diet for diabetes. Times and 
amounts are given in detail, with instructions how to 
prepare special solutions, such as rice water. 





4 Pyactical Preparations. By N. Powell. London: The Scientifi¢ 
Press, Faber and Faber, Ltd. 1931. (Pp. 206; 1 plate. 3s. 6d. n 
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NOTES ON BOOKS 

The third edition has now appeared of Dr. RENE 
CLOGNE’s practical guide to analysis of the urine, blood, 
gastric secretion, and faeces.* The subject-matter has been 
thoroughly revised and brought up to date ; it will assist 
many general practitioners to understand the scope and 
nature of modern laboratory tests, and to appreciate their 
interpretation from the clinical point of view. As a simpie 
laboratory textbook this volume will have its uses, though 
it makes no pretence of being a complete record of all 
the investigations which are nowadays necessary. Bio- 
chemistry receives more attention than in previous 
editions. 


The War Office in February last notified in Army Orders 
the issue of an Army Manual of Chiropody,’ of which 
a copy has been forwarded to us. This small pamphlet 
contains chapters on the elementary anatomy of the 
human foot, on the fitting and care of boots, socks, and 
puttees, and the care of the feet, and on hyperidrosis, 
corns, the care of the nails, on flat-foot, and other minor 
deformities, and on chilblains, frostbite, and trench-foot. 
The appendices contain hints to instructors in chiropody, 
suggested programme for a course in that subject, rules 
and regulations for regimental chiropodists, list of con- 
tents of a case of chiropody instruments, and of materials 
required. Presumably this pamphlet is not intended for 
the rank and file, but for the guidance of the chiropodists 
who are being trained according to para. 775 of King’s 
Regulations, 1928, by officers of the R.A.M.C. No doubt, 
also, it will be used by unit officers who have to conduct 
feet inspections. 


The Abstracts of Dissertations Approved for the Ph.D., 
M.Sc., and M.Liit. Degrees in the University of Cam- 
bridge for the Academical Year 1929-1930' consist of 
brief synopses of studies in various subjects, including 
agriculture, botany, geology, zoology, biochemistry, physio- 
logy, experimental psychology, history, literature, and 
economics. Among the theses of interest to the medical 
profession is that ‘‘On the bicarbonate and chloride 
ratios, carbon dioxide dissociation curves; and cell volumes 
of oxygenated and reduced ox bloods, normal and 
abnormal, and a comparative study of these bloods with 
the bloods of the sheep, pig, horse, man at rest, and 
man at work,’’ by W. O. Morgan ; ‘‘ Periods of arrested 
progress in the acquisition of skill,’’ by M. D. Smith ; 
and ‘‘ Studies in bacterial metabolism,’’ by R. P. Cook. 


‘* Aglait Illisimatiksat ’’ is the Eskimo equivalent of 
** Book of Knowledge.’’® Its author, Mr. GEorGE BINNEY, 
is of the Hudson’s Bay Company, London. He tells us in 
an interesting preface that although many of the Eskimos 
of Labrador have learned to read and write, there has 
been until now only one book printed in their language— 
namely, the Bible, with a liturgy and a few religious 
tracts. With the increase of sophistication, there is serious 
danger of demoralization and deterioration of these 
amiable and hardy people, and the Hudson’s Bay 
Company has therefore had this elementary handbook of 
hygiene prepared and translated into the Inuit language. 
It is intended to be sold and not given away, because, as 
the author says, the Eskimo, like the white man, values 
most the things he pays for. The English and Eskimo 
texts are printed on opposite pages, and at the end 





5 Guide Pyvatique d’ Analyses pour VUrvine, le Sang, le Suc 
Gastrique, les Matiéres Fécales, etc. Par René Clogne. 8e édition. 
Paris: Le Frangois. 1930. (Pp. 472 ;- 66 figures. 82 fr.) 

©Arvmy Manual of Chiropody, 1931. The War Office. London: 
H.M. Stationery Office. 1931. (Pp. 64. Is. net.) 

7 Abstracts of Dissertations Approved for the Ph.D., M.Sc., and 
M.Litt. Degrees in the University of Cambridge for the Academical 
Year 1929-1930. London: Cambridge University Press. 1931. 
(Pp. 125.) 

8 The Eskimo Book of Knowledge. By George Binney, B.A.Oxon. 
Rendered into the Labrador dialect by the Rev. W. W. Perrett, 
with the assistance of S. K. Hutton, M.D. London: Hudson’s Bay 
Company, 68, Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 1931. (Pp. 237; illustrated. 
A limited number of copies are available for the public, 8s. net, 
post free, on application to the Hudson's Bay Company.) 
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a 
of the book are maps of Canada, Labrador, Greenla 
etc., drawn in the style of the sixteenth century, and 
presumably more intelligible to the primitive reader . 
modern maps. Whether that is so we may doubt but 
maps are certainly picturesque. The English version j 
simple language, but it might have been even Simei 
Such words as retain, produce, obscured, prepay : 
summit, obtain, etc., might easily be changed for " 
homely synonyms. The text has been rendered into #2 
Labrador dialect by the Rev. W. W. Perrett, for 
years superintendent of the Moravian Mission in Labrador 
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PREPARATIONS AND APPLIANCES 


NASO-PHARYNGOSCOPE FOR RADIUM APPLICATION 
Mr. Joun E. G. McGrppon (honorary assistant laryngologig 
and aurist, Royal Southern Hospital, Liverpool) writes: 
The accompanying illustration shows a modified Yankaueys 
naso-pharyngoscope for the application of radium needles gp 





radon seeds to malignant growths in the naso-pharynx unde 
direct vision. 

The naso-pharyngoscope is distally lighted, and affords 
comprehensive and well-illuminated view of the vault, pog 
terior wall, and lateral walls of the naso-pharynx. The 
lateral wall of the pharyngoscope is slotted (on the opposite 
side to that drawn in the figure for right-handed operatony, 














as it has been found that seed-introducers or needle-forcep 
can be introduced more easily alongside the speculum, 
their extremities brought into the field of vision through # 
slot rather than directly through the lumen of the instrument 
The modified naso-pharyngoscope can be used also for simpli 
examination of the post-nasal space, or to obtain specimet 
of tissue for biopsy. 

The radiograph shows fou.teen radon seeds which wei 
implanted into an extensive naso-pharyngeal neoplas 
through the pharyngoscope under direct vision. 

The instrument was made by Messrs. Mayer and Phelps 
59-61, New Cavendish Street, London, W.1. 
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PROBLEMS OF ANAESTHESIA 

The blessings of anaesthesia are so evident to patients 
and the profession alike that to help in perfecting the 
art and the science of that special branch of medicine 
js clearly to confer a benefit upon humanity at large. 
That many attempts to increase the safety and the 
usefulness of anaesthetics and to minimize their draw- 
packs have been made, especially during and since the 
war, is common knowledge ; but the very success of 
some of these attempts has brought about a dilemma 
as between specialist and general practitioner similar to 
that which has confronted the medical profession in 
other branches of specialized study. Briefly, as Dr. 
R. J. Clausen has indicated in the very careful and 
proad-minded review of progress in anaesthesia which 
he read at the Annual Meeting of the British Medical 
Association in July, there are methods of simplicity 
and methods of complexity in the administration of 
anaesthetics. 

Students and junior practitioners can learn the simple 
methods within the limitations of the time they are 
able to spare ; and, provided always that they are 
impressed by their teachers and their textbooks with 
certain well-established fundamental principles, they can 
make themselves efficient administrators, with a high 
degree of safety to their patients for the routine ordinary 
case. There are very many general practitioners up 
an.| down the country at large of whom it can be said 
that they fulfil this description, as any surgeon will 
readily admit ; and that the proportion of them is very 
much higher than it was a generation ago is equally 
indisputable. This is a state of affairs for which the 
credit is due to the medical schools. The schools in 
their turn have to thank the specialists in anaesthesia 
who instruct their students ; and if both schools and 
teachers owe a debt to one individual more than to 
any other for insisting on the vital necessity of studying 
first principles, that individual is the late Sir Frederic 
Hewitt. Granting the fact of this all-round levelling 
up, at the same time it has to be admitted that 
there are still practitioners using and ready to defend 
methods which every 
dangerous. 

On the other hand, there are methods of complexity, 
mostly of recent introduction, which appear to offer 
great advantages in the management of difficult and 
exceptional cases. There is, of course, no hard-and- 
fast line possible between the simple and the complex ; 
What is complex to-day may appear simple to-morrow ; 
What is complex to some practitioners may be simple to 
others. Many of these methods are at present almost 
exclusively in the hands of specialists, and are likely to 
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remain so for a considerable time to come. Granted 
that some of them offer really great advantages to the 
patient in certain cases, the problem that Dr. Clausen 
has in mind is how they can be secured for him when 
a specialist is not available. To this problem there is 
virtually no solution except by improvement in the 
training given to students and residents in the hospitals 
of the country. But an improvement in the standard 
of training means of necessity an increased period of 
time for study, and even more for opportunities of 
practical work, which the already heavily loaded curri- 
culum will not allow. Since all our students cannot be 
educated up to specialist standard in every branch of 
medicine, we shall have to remain content with doing the 
next best thing—that is, training them very thoroughly 
in first principles and simple methods, offering con- 
currently an inducement to much larger numbers of them 
to qualify as specialists. That inducement must include 
improved remuneration, among other things ; for it is 
notorious that even in London only a handful of those 
who take up anaesthetics as a specialty can make a 
living without doing general practice of some kind in 
addition. 

Dr. Clausen pleads, also—and he is not the first to 
do so—for a more sympathetic comprehension by the 
surgeon of the aims and problems of the anaesthetist. 
Here, too, there is a very different outlook to-day from 
that of a generation ago ; it is becoming exceptional for 
the surgeon to treat the anaesthetist as an interloper 
whose sole function is to produce a deeply relaxed 
musculature regardless of everything else, instead of as 
one of a team of workers co-operating to promote the 
welfare of their common patient. Nevertheless, even 
quite recently surgeons have been known to object to 
nitrous oxide and oxygen on the ground that the opera- 
tion field bleeds more readily, and to suggest the use of 
chloroform, oblivious of the consideration that vessels 
do not bleed unless the surgeon cuts them, and that, if 
he does cut them, it is better for them to be seen and 
tied (which is likely to happen when the blood pressure 
is well maintained, as is the case with gas and oxygen) 
than not to be seen, not to be tied, and to bleed the 
next day (which has been known to happen owing to 
the temporary fall of blood pressure under chloroform). 
Even more vital is full co-operation and mutual compre- 
hension between surgeon and anaesthetist when the 
various combinations of local, regional, or spinal 
anaesthesia, with or without pre-medication and basal 
anaesthesia, are being employed. Here the factor of 
time is of importance ; in hospital work especially there 
is too great a tendency to rush and hurry, Dr. Clausen 
feels, and too little respect in consequence for the 
patient’s point of view of all these matters. This brings 
us back once more to the economic factor ; for time is 
money. Without a certain amount of drive in the 
operating theatre, programmes would never be got 
through at all ; but all the same there is much force in 
Dr. Clausen’s contention, and one at least of the 
incidents which he narrates in support of it is clearly 
indefensible, and, we may hope, quite exceptioral. 
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“HEALTH AT THE GATEWAY” 
The problems which engaged the attention of the 
pioneers of the sanitary movement in England, though 
they presented themselves in a serious form in congested 
inland industrial centres, assumed a still more formid- 
able guise in rapidly expanding seaport towns, whose 
native shortcomings were subject to aggravation by 
recurrent outbreaks of alien infections introduced in 
the course of oversea trade. Among such communities 
the city and port of Liverpcol must be held to occupy 
a conspicuous place, alike for the great and even unique 
character of the stresses it experienced, and for the 
very notable success with which these difficulties were 
overcome, The various steps in the path of progress 
by which the ‘‘ most unwholesome of seaports ’’ rose 
to a level of sanitary efficiency which is acclaimed 
by all have been set forth by Professor E. W. Hope 
in a recent work' under a happy title, in which he 
narrates the course of events, portrays the changing 
conditions of the city, and reviews the remedial measures 
adopted, many of which he inspired and administered. 
The sanitary development of the port is traced from 
the early days of strict quarantine at Sloyne, where 
suspected ships were detained for long periods, guarded 
day and night, down to the formation of the Port 
Sanitary Authority, whose modern methods are more 
efficacious and more considerate of commercial 
interests. 

The early history of the town itself reveals interesting 
conditions. It appears that in 1801 2,306 persons in 
Liverpool were living in cellars. A little later the 
amazing volumes of smoke which poured incessantly 
from the works were regarded as ‘‘ in some respects 
salutary for the sulphur which they contained.’’ The 
water supply, however, was less copious, being issued 
from carts to the inhabitants at a halfpenny a bucket. 
When the local Sanitary Act of 1846 came into operation 
the potato famine in Ireland was driving crowds of 
destitute immigrants into Liverpool. By June 30th, 
1847, some 300,000 had landed, and 60,000 and over 
settled in the town, forcing their way into cellars which 
had been closed as uninhabitable. Fever broke out and 
continued to spread. By the end of the year there had 
been 60,000 cases in the town, together with 40,000 
of dysentery. In one district 1 person in 7 died. Over 
the city as a whole 2 in 7 were stricken. Next, in 
1848, cholera came from Dumfries, and in 1849 from 
Glasgow and Dublin, and the resulting deaths were 
6,394. From those repeated shocks, however, the 
sanitary provisions contained in the Act of 1846, though 
delayed for the time, gained added force, and, con- 
ferring as they did upon the city powers to facilitate 
scavenging, cleansing, and water supply, and to prevent 
overcrowding, heralded the approach of a new sanitary 
era. Another time of pressure was experienced during 
the cotton famine of the American Civil War, and in 


1 Health at the Gateway. By FE. W. Hope, O.BE., MD., 
D.Sc. ‘London: Cambridge University Press. 1931. (15s. net.) 
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1865 and 1866 des sail nian: were still swelling 
the mortality lists. But a recrudescence of typhus j in’ 
1882 and 1883 spurred the council to establish a “fever 
hospital, and the sanitary staff was largely increased jy 
order to deal with the position, though the compulsory 
notification of infectious disease, possible under the then 
adoptive Infectious Disease Notification Act, was stil 
opposed by both lay and medical opinion. 

District nursing or its equivalent originated jg 
Liverpool in 1859 by voluntary effort, and, owing to the 
difficulty of finding suitable nurses, a training schog| 
for nurses was instituted in 1863, the architect for the 
building being advised on his plans by Floreng 
Nightingale. Child welfare work began in 1874 jn g 
voluntarily supported day nursery, and in 1897 two 
women were appointed to the sanitary staff to act as 
health visitors. The need for the training of health 
Visitors was met by the establishment of the University 
School of Hygiene. In 1901 the corporation made 
grants to voluntary agencies supplying milk for infants, 
and from this beginning the work rapidly expanded 
till crowned in 1916 by the establishment of the Carnegie 
Welfare Centre. In connexion with these matters 
Professor Hope draws attention to the important part 
played by the University of Liverpool and _ other 
universities in the advancement of public health reform, 
The provision of water for Liverpool was firt 
empowered in 1786 by a local Act of Parliament, and 
subsequent Acts incorporated two private water com- 
panies to meet the needs of the town. The Rivington 
scheme was authorized in 1848. In 1873 and later 
the council weighed the rival claims of Eala Lake, 
Derwentwater, Windermere, Haweswater, and the River 
Vyrnwy as sources of a high-grade water supply. The 
choice finally fell upon Vyrnwy, whose great impound- 
ing reservoir now furnishes the city with a pure water 
from sixty-eight miles away at I}d. a ton. The 
activities of the corporation in school hygiene, housing, 
food control, and other undertakings are also fully and 
clearly reviewed. 

Professor Hope records that Liverpool was first in this 
country to support a medical officer of health, sanitary 
officers, a city bacteriologist, and women health officers, 
and was also the pioneer in district nursing, child welfare 
work, and the training of the blind. The helpful co 
ordination of voluntary effort with official scheme 
emerges often in the story. The period covered is fat 
longer than that of Professor Hope’s own tenure of the 
post of medical officer of the city, and he refrains from 
focusing attention on matters in which he was intimately 
concerned or was the prime mover, but his distinguished 
service is too well known for modesty to disguise. His 
wide experience and enlightened outlook are set forth 
in a vigorous and attractive historical study, and what 
he has written in Health at the Gateway will not only 
stand as a valuable record of good work done, but will 
serve also as a guide and stimulus to his younger com 
temporaries in the public health service in the discharge 
of their increasingly onerous duties. 
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RADIOLOGY AND THE RADIOLOGIST 
A generation has passed since the introduction of x rays. 
In the early days the radiological specialist was essen- 
tially a technician, and in many instances was not 
even qualified in medicine. Where the exposure was 
of long duration (twenty minutes was not too much 
to give in order to obtain a skiagram of the skull), and 
the risk of mechanical breakdown of apparatus always 
imminent, it was necessary to have in charge of the 
machine someone conversant with its peculiarities who 
could, without loss of time, make the necessary adjust- 
ments and minor repairs. The finished skiagram could 
be examined at leisure by a man skilled in anatomy, 
who could then offer the correct interpretation. 
Formerly, the fixed skeleton was the only part that 
could be adequately examined. In more recent times, 
with improved technique, the soft and mobile tissues 
have also been explored. Nowadays, too, the improve- 
ments in design and construction of apparatus allow a 
greatly increased penetration of rays with a minimum 
of bother. The comparatively simple control table sets 
into action a most elaborate switchboard, hidden from 
view behind a screen in the corner, and requiring a 
team of skilled workers to unravel and adjust its intri- 
cacies ; but the actual management of the apparatus 
appears to require little more than careful attention to 
a few simple rules of sighting and exposure. Never- 
theless, the differences between the results obtained by 
various workers are so great that we are tempted to look 
a little more closely into the psychological basis of the 
flair which some possess and others do not. What are 





the attributes of those who will most successfully tame 


and employ this monster, at once so docile and so 
dangerous, devised and constructed by an army of 
Frankensteins? First, however, we must inquire as to 
the line of x-ray development itself. Will the perfection 
of the machine, making it fool-proof, allow of its 
manipulation by every practitioner, or will a specialist 
branch still be required? Is the x-ray apparatus in 
future to be used, for example, as the electrocardio- 
graphic apparatus is used, or as the stethoscope is used ? 
It must be employed more commonly than the former, 
since the x ray offers an unrivalled method of envisaging 
the skeleton, and of estimating the condition of hollow 
viscera and soft tissues when these are thrown into 
relief by barium or bismuth or organically combined 
iodine. In some of the most up-to-date clinics in 
Germany radiography has displaced even the stetho- 
scope in the management of phthisis. The cases are 
almost entirely controlled by laboratory methods, the 
diagnosis being made by the x ray and the prognosis 
by the sedimentation rate of the red blood corpuscles. 
Though this is going further than could be acceptable 
to the clinical traditions of British medicine, radio- 
graphic aid is becoming almost a daily need in practice. 
Efficient and easily worked outfits are available, and 
knowledge is spreading. A number of x-ray atlases and 
teference books have been published during the past 
year or two and reviewed in our columns, containing 
beautifully reproduced illustrations of the x-ray appear- 
ances of normal and abnormal conditions of bones, 
joints, and internal organs. The object in publishing 
these expensive works appears to be to provide a 
teference library for practising radiologists, whose 
subject grows so big that specialization is taking place 








even within its confines. Besides these library editions, 
however, there are many smaller books which give in 
not too great detail the methods and the more common 
results of applying x-ray methods. From these the 
practitioner may learn what will help him in the 
majority of his cases. In a considerable number, how- 
ever, his results may be incomplete or negative, and 
yet a doubt remains about the presence of a lesion. 
Here an expert must be called in. It should be noted 
that repetition of x-ray examination for reviewing the 
case is not without considerable risk, owing to the 
irritative effect of these rays on the skin and superficial 
tissues of the patient. The future of radiology as a 
specialty would indeed be hazardous if the consulting 
radiologist were thus restricted in his opportunities and 
hampered in his investigations owing to the previous 
irradiation of the patient’s skin. There seems, how- 
ever, no reason to believe that such may be the trend 
of this branch of medicine. The radiological expert 
with an established technique may feel that in methods 
of diagnosis little remains to be improved ; but research 
in methods of treatment is only beginning. The control 
by x ray and radium of malignant disease—lymph- 
adenoma and leukaemia, for example—is still the 
subject of much work and discussion. Different radio- 
logists advocate different methods. Careful observation 
will be required to establish the most efficacious pro- 
cedures. A start has been made, but in this field of 
research a great deal remains to be done. Research, 
however, is for the few. Though all may contribute to 
the advance of knowledge in some degree by accurate 
observation and recording of facts, it is rarely that there 
arises the genius of a synthetic mind to correlate these 
facts into an ordered body of truth. The radiologist’s 
job is to study form ; the best produce a picture of the 
actual lesion for all to see. This striving after the 
complete representation reveals the artist. But there is 
also interpretation. The radiologist is working with 
shadows on a two-dimensional plane of solid objects 
in the world around him, and, like other artists, he must 
suggest the condition of familiar objects—in this case 
objects of anatomy and pathology. 


A MONOGRAPH ON HEART DISEASE 
Excessive concentration upon acquired structural cardiac 
defects was replaced towards the end of the nineteenth 
century by an unduly exclusive attention to the func- 
tional capacity of the heart. The pendulum now swings 
again, and Dr. Paul D. White' laments the modern 
neglect of physical signs in so far as these conduce to 
more exact knowledge of morbid anatomy. He there- 
fore bases the present-day conception of cardiology on 
the ‘‘tripod of cardiac diagnosis ’’—etiological diagnosis, 
structural change, and functional condition. Physicians, 
he considers, should direct their attention rather to the 
first and second than to the last of these elements in 
diagnosis. In discussing the incidence and causation of 
heart disease, he remarks that no other single disease 
group causes death so frequently. This must be due 
in part to the diminishing deaths from such diseases as 
tubercle and pneumonia, with a resulting prolongation 
of life to the age at which degenerative changes set in. 





Heart Disease. By Paul Dudley White, M.D. The Macmillan 
Medical Monographs. New York: The Macmillan Company ; 
London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd. 1931. (42s. net.) 
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Several useful tables are given in Dr. White’s mono- 
graph: one compiled by Abbott contains a classification 
of congenital cardio-vascular defects, together with their 
relative frequency, compatibility with life, associated 
anomalies, and mode of death. Another tabulates 
statistics from the United States and Europe as to the 
percentage contribution of the various etiological factors 
in death from heart disease. Opportunity should be 
taken in a future edition to omit the series studied by 
Parkinson and Clark-Kennedy, as this concerns failure 
with normal rhythm only. Dr. White rightly. claims 
that the determination of etiology is sometimes more 
important than a structural diagnosis, and he deals very 
adequately with certain factors whose claim to cause 
heart disease has in the past been contested. Scarlet 
fever is placed in the category of rare causes ; obesity, 
strenuous exertion, and tobacco are exonerated on the 
count of disease causation, but held to be often pro- 
ductive of symptoms and contributory to distress where 
disease from another cause coexists. On the other 
hand, insufficient consideration is given to the heart in 
pneumonia and other acute infections. No description 
of the circulatory embarrassments in these diseases is 
given ; nor can it justifiably be held that pneumonia 
does not cause heart disease when it has been demon- 
strated by Stone that myocarditis is found at necropsy 
in more than 10 per cent. of patients. In the opening 
chapters on cardio-vascular examination, very careful 
consideration is given to history taking and to clinical 
methods. The importance of investigating functions 
and organs frequently involved in heart disease is 
stressed, and a chapter is devoted to this aspect of 
clinical work. In the realm of clinical cardiological 
investigation the radiology of the heart is assuming an 
ever-increasing importance. In fact, the x ray, as well 
as the electrocardiograph, must be regarded as 
indispensable in the examination of a patient seriously 
suspected of cardio-vascular disease. Many helpful 
orthodiagrams accompany Dr. White’s very lucid 
exposition of the technique of screening and ortho- 
diagraphy, and, in addition, there are some reproduc- 
tions of the excellent drawings of Koch and Wieck. 
These represent the post-mortem tele-radiogram appear- 
ances of hearts in which metal strips and bands have 
been employed to outline the various chambers, valvular 
orifices, and vessels. The author’s account of radio- 
logical methods must be invaluable to those who desire 
to study the heart possibly or certainly diseased. While 
the detailed discussion of symptomatology is a valuable 
feature of this monograph, it appears that in order to 
avoid much reiteration differential diagnosis has been 
scantily treated. For example, this aspect of angina pec- 
toris is too briefly mentioned. Concerning the relation- 
ship between true angina of effort and neuro-circulatory 
asthenia, Dr. White remarks that the latter condition 
‘‘ may complicate angina pectoris and even confuse the 
diagnosis.’’ No one will deny that the difficulty of 
differentiating angina and the painful forms of neuro- 
circulatory asthenia is occasionally great, and may be 
insurmountable. but probably most clinicians would 
also agree to Gallavardin’s assertion that they never 
truly coexist: ‘‘ Sans pouvoir catégoriquement nier sa 
possibilité, je puis bien dire que je n’ai pas observé 
d’angor d’effort absolument net dans l’angine de poitrine 
névrosique.”’ Another important clinical point that 


‘gation was made with the view of ascertaining the fr 
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might have received mention is that variety of angina of 
effort supervening as a sequel to dyspnoea, usually ; 
hyperpietics, and carrying no menace of death iN the 
attack. But no description or criticism of Dr, White’, 
work can convey the wealth of information that it cop. 
tains or the stimulating philosophic and scientific ii 
in which it has been compiled. Moreover, he 

sifted an immense mass of important contributions fy 
the subject in producing a treatise that must have 
a strong influence upon cardiological thought of to-day, 
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LONDON WATER 

In the introduction to his report for 1930 on wl 
water supply of London,' Sir Alexander Housty 
recalls a number of his past contributions to th 
study of the characters of potable waters and th 
methods by which potability is maintained. jR 
refers to his important determination in 1908 of th 
viability of B. typhosus in water, and _ also to pi 
search of 1928 for the presence of this organism jj 
the raw water of the river. Included in his survey ag 
the uses of storage, rapid filtration, and the excess lime 
method. The new material of the report sets forth, jp 
the first place, the consistently good results achieve 
during the year by chlorination, B. coli being absent fron 
100 c.cm. samples of water in percentages ranging from 
94.4 for West Middlesex to 98.0 for Kempton Park ang 
Southwark with Vauxhall. In 1930 the Barn El 
experiments in double filtration were on the whok 
satisfactory ; they will not be separately described in 
tuture reports, as similar work on a larger scale is noy 
carried out at Walton and Kempton Park. An invest 


quency of B. typhosus in sewage, the medium employed 
being Wilson and Blair’s glucose-bismuth-snlphite-iron, 
In thirty-four twenty-four-hour average samples 
London sewage from the Barking outfall, four onl 
contained one typhoid colony each in 0.1 c.cm. of 
sewage, the remaining thirty all being negative. The 
attenuation of such a suspension is well conveyed to 
the mind by the control examination of thirty-four 
equivalent samples of the sewage artificially inoculated 
with the bacillus, from all but one of which colonies 
were recovered in numbers ranging from 1 to 65, with 
an average of 10.9. Nine further samples were tested 
for B. paratyphosus B, with negative results. The author 
adds, however, that in the course of another investiga 
tion, not detailed in this report, he found no fewer 
than 73 paratyphoid bacilli per c.cm. in the sewage 
effluent of a town (unnamed) during a_paratyphoid 
outbreak. In view of the abundance of streptococci it 
human faeces, their non-multiplication in pure watet, 
and their feeble viability in water generally, he is d 
the opinion that, if they could be differentiated from 
their more robust congeners, their presence in drinking 
water would furnish a valuable indication of recent 
and specially dangerous pollution. He describes 4 
method according to which the growth of B. colt 
repressed by partial drying, while the streptococci, whith 
are comparatively resistant to drying, survive. In the 
miscellaneous section, under the heading ‘‘ There 8 
= Metropolitan Water Board. fwenty-fifth Annual Report on the 
Results of the Chemical andl Bacteriological Examination of the 
London Waters for the Twelve Months ended December 31st, 19%) 


3y Sir Alexander Houston. London: P. S. King and Son, Ltt 
1931. (2Is.) 
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nothing new under the sun,’’ a curiously interesting 
letter is reproduced, dated one hundred years ago. It 
is from Michael Faraday to the then engineer of the 
West Middlesex Waterworks Company, reporting on a 
" green substance ’’ sent to him for examination. He 
says that he believes the substance to be a conferva, but 
complains that the engineer had supplied him with no 
details as to the source and circumstances of the growth. 
Being without details he can express no opinion as to 
how to stop its formation! Such complaints by experts, 
as the heading suggests, are not unknown at the present 
time. The report concludes with a description of the 
new waterworks at Kempton Park, where double filtra- 
tion has been introduced with satisfactory results, the 
amount of water filtered being two and a quarter 
times the previous normal daily output of the station. 
The plant is illustrated by a drawing and photographs, 
and the route to Kempton and back is traced with a 
wealth of anecdote and quotation. 


CEREBRO-SPINAL FEVER 
A memorandum! has been prepared in the Medical 
Department of the Ministry of Health summarizing the 
epidemiology and characteristics of cerebro-spinal fever, 
and describing the means of control and specific treat- 
ment, with special reference to a scheme for collecting 
the results of serum treatment. It amplifies and replaces 
the previous memorandum on this disease which the 
Local Government Board issued in 1918. Sir George 
Newman in a prefatory note remarks that the fact that 
during the past year there has been a definite increase 
in the prevalence of cerebro-spinal fever in different 
parts of England and Wales affords an additional reason 
for the present summary. As regards the assessment 
of the value of the available serums, and of the different 
dosages and methods of administration employed, he 
expresses the hope that medical officers of health, 
hospital medical officers, and general practitioners will 
report to the Department on a uniform plan the results 
that have been obtained with serotherapy, so that some 
general conclusions may be reached. The clinical details 
required include the dates of onset, notification, and 
removal to hospital ; the dates of performing lumbar 
punctures, and the amounts of fluid so removed ; the 
dates of administering anti-meningococcal serums and 
the doses injected (intrathecally, intravenously, or intra- 
muscularly) ; the source of the serum ; and its apparent 
effect. In the body of the memorandum is a table of 
the incidence and mortality of this disease each year 
since 1912 ; the increase in 1929, 1930, and the first 
quarter of 1931 is noteworthy, the last figure suggesting 
the possibility of a higher incidence this year than in 
any year since 1919. Stress is laid on the tendency 
of the disease to affect children under the age of 5, 
and the close association of susceptible persons with 
carrier cases in schools, mines, and naval depots. The 
infection is of the ‘‘ droplet’’ kind, and the chief 
danger lurks in unrecognized carriers; there is a 
telatively low case-to-case infectivity. The virulence 
of the specific micro-organism recovered from carriers 
cannot, unfortunately, be estimated, as in the case of 
diphtheria, where virulence tests have proved so 
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valuable. As regards treatment, the important points 
stressed are: good nursing ; early and repeated lumbar 
puncture to relieve pressure, and to promote drainage 
of the cerebro-spinal system ; the administration of anti- 
meningococcal serum at the first lumbar puncture, and 
thereafter at intervals of twenty-four hours ; and the 
injection of adrenaline (to combat shock in fulminating 
cases), morphine, and heroin. The intrathecal route 
is preferred for serum injections, but in some cases 
intravenous and intramuscular administration has 
proved beneficial. It is admitted that serum therapy 
has been ineffective in some recent cases, in striking 
contrast to the success thus obtained during the war. 
This may be because most of the cerebro-spinal fever 
prevalent in the war period was associated with one or 
two identifiable serological types of meningococcus, 
whereas other types have since come into activity. This 
emphasizes the main purport of the memorandum, which 
is to secure the collecting of information about the 
effectiveness of the different varieties of serum now in 
use, and the methods of their administration. Meningo- 
coccal vaccine may be employed in the long con- 
valescence stage, but there are as yet no satisfactory 
data available concerning its prophylactic value. In the 
case of persons travelling from an uninfected area into 
a community where the disease is prevalent, it is sug- 
gested that doses of 500 and 1,000 million cocci may 
be injected, such cocci consisting of the types pre- 
dominating in the affected community. While it is 
not advised that contacts and carriers should be isolated, 
special efforts should be made to free them from the 
cocci by a routine of fresh air and exercise ; as an 
adjunct, spraying the nasopharynx with a 1.5 to 2 per 
cent. solution of zinc sulphate may be tried. 


CONVALESCENT CARE 
The Winifred Masterson Burke Relief Foundation was 
founded and endowed for ‘‘ the relief of worthy men 
and women who, notwithstanding their willingness to 
support themselves, have become wholly or partly 
unable to do so by reason of sickness and misfortune, or 
have been discharged from hospitals before they have 
regained sufficient strength to resume their employ- 
ment.’’ Its main institution at White Plains, West- 
chester County, New York State, was opened in April, 
1915. It occupies a site of sixty acres, and can accom- 
modate 300 patients. It was used for convalescent 
purposes by the United States Navy from January, 
1918, to April, 1919 ; and in this institution and some 
small branch homes there have now been treated some 
90,000 patients. The ninth report of the Foundation, 
covering the period May, 1929, to April, 1931, has 
been issued, and provides a record, with no fewer than 
fifty admirable photographs, of activities and expe- 
riences which may well influence similar movements 
both in this country and in America. The report shows 
that the work of the Foundation has been devoted to 
the latter of its two objects—namely, relief, help, and 
care during, and immediately subsequent to, con- 
valescence, and the essential difference between this 
function and that of supplying the needs of chronic 
cases is emphasized. The distinction must be peculiarly 
difficult in two classes of case to which some particular 
attention has been given, ‘‘ selected cardiacs and mild 
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psychoneurotics.’’ The report states that ‘‘ good con- 
valescent treatment is found to be made up of about 
50 per cent. inspirational human management, 40 per 
cent. housekeeping, and only 10 per cent. of nursing. 
. . Convalescent care becomes, in best practice, pre- 
dominantly psychotherapy.’’ This last term, however, 
clearly has a wide meaning for the authors of the 
report, for it includes both ‘‘ occupational therapy ”’ 
and “‘ recreational therapy.’’ The way in which these 
are applied has undergone some modification during the 
past two years in the light of previous experience, and 
their advantage and great importance during the later 
stages of convalescence are pointed out. Convalescence 
may be a critical period in the life of a sick man or 
woman. Whether recovery or chronicity is to result 
may depend upon the way in which this period is 
handled. Experience, such as that recorded in this 
report, is therefore of considerable value, and oppor- 
tunities such as those provided by the Winifred 
Masterson Burke Relief Foundation may well be 
brought to the notice of philanthropists elsewhere. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION CENTENARY 
As previously announced in our columns, the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science will hold 
its centenary meeting in London, under the presidency 
of the Right Hon. J. C. Smuts, from September 23rd 
to 30th. Concurrently, the Faraday centenary exhibi- 
tion will be held in the Albert Hall, where General 
Smuts will be installed on the afternoon of the first day, 
and will there receive the delegates of societies, institu- 
tions, universities, colleges, and cities in which the 
Association has previously held its meetings. The 
presidential address will be delivered on the evening of 
the same day in the Central Hall, Westminster, the 
subject being, ‘‘ The scientific world-picture of to-day.”’ 
Subsequent evening lectures will be given by Sir Arthur 
Keith, on the construction of man’s family tree ; by 
Dr. S. Kemp, on oceanography in the Antarctic ; and 
by Sir Oliver Lodge, on a retrospect of wireless com- 
munication. A large number of receptions have been 
arranged for the delegates, the hosts including the 
National Physical Laboratory, Bedford College for 
Women, the Royal Society, the Government in the 
Imperial Institute, the Wellcome Historical Museum, 
the University of London, the Forum Women’s Club, 
and the Lord Mayor and Corporation of the City. 
The greater part of each day will be occupied by dis- 
cussions. Among the topics of special interest to 
medical practitioners is a lecture on experiment and 
observation in the study of child psychology, which will 
be given on September 24th by Professor C. W. 
Valentine. On the following day Sir Frederick Gowland 
Hopkins, President of the Royal Society, will open 
a discussion on the chemistry of the vitamins and 
related substances ; and on the same day lectures will 
be given on the social aspects of mental deficiency, by 
Dr. E. O. Lewis ; on the role of genetics in the future 
of preventive medicine, by Dr. C. P. Blacker ; on some 
psychological experiments on different types of mental 
defectives, by Drs. R. G. Gordon and Norman ; and 
on the classification of the mental defective and the 
relative frequency of different types of such deficiency, 
by Dr. F. C. Shrubsall. On Saturday, September 26th, 


a discussion will be held on popular problems, to which 
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Professors J. S. Huxley, E. W. MacBride, F, A, g 
Crew, and Mr. J. B. S. Haldane will contribute. p; 
H. H. Dale will deliver his presidential address i, 
the Section of Physiology on Monday Morning 
September 28th, when he will introduce a discussion’ 
on the biological nature of filterable viruses. Ip the 
Section of Education on the same day there will be 
a discussion on school clinics and child guidance, which 
will deal with the problems presented by the mal. 
adjusted child, and the value of psychological examina. 
tion as an aid to vocational adaptation. Air Vicg, 
Marshal Sir David Munro will preside over a discussion 
on September 29th, on the physiology and psychology 
of work ; and on the same morning, in the Section of 
Physiology, problems of resuscitation after asphyxia. 
tion, anaesthesia, electrocution, and drowning will be 
considered by Professors Yandell Henderson and J. §, 
Haldane, Sir Francis Shipway, and Sir Bernarj 
Spilsbury, among others. The Huxley Memorial Lecture 
of the Royal Anthropological Institute will be delivered 
the same evening by Dr. J. Thilenius, on some bio. 
logical view-points in ethnology. Among the excursions 
arranged are visits to York, where the Association was 
founded ; to Darwin’s home at Down House ; Liverpool 
Cathedral ; Kew Observatory ; Whipsnade Park ; the 
Royal Naval College ; the Royal Observatory ; the 
Heritage craft schools and institutions at Chailey and 
Bishopstone ; Colchester ; and Romney Marsh. Special 
attention will be directed to educational centres, and 
a booklet will be provided dealing in detail with the 
University of London, the education department of the 
London County Council, and various unofficial teaching 
institutions likely to interest members of the Section of 
Educational Science. 


THE EDUCATIONAL NUMBER, 1931 

Our next issue, dated September 5th, will be the annual 
Educational Number of the British Medical Journal. 
Its contents, as in previous years, will include a full 
account of the requirements of the General Medical 
Council and of the universities and other licensing bodies 
in Great Britain and Ireland, as well as information 
about the opportunities offered by the various medical 
schools and other teaching institutions, and the fees 
charged by each. The details given have been revised 
and brought up to date by the authorities concerned. 
These sections, the object of which is to furnish a handy 
guide to intending students of medicine, are supple 
mented by articles intended for newly qualified practi- 
tioners on such matters as post-graduation study in 
Great Britain, the public health services, tropical 
medicine, psychological medicine, and the various 
special diplomas. In the sections dealing with the 
public services will be found a concise account of the 
present terms and conditions of service in the R.N.M.S., 
the R.A.M.C., the I.M.S., and the R.A.F.M.S., which 
the Representative Body of the British Medical Associa- 
tion has decided are satisfactory and such as can be 
commended to the notice of the younger members of 
our profession. The opening article for this year's 
Educational Number, entitled ‘‘ The preliminary 
sciences in medicine,’’ has been written by Dr. R. J. S. 
McDowall, professor of physiology, and formerly dean 
of the Faculty of Medicine, King’s College, University 
of London, 
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POST-GRADUATE MEDICAL 
HUNGARY 


We have received from Professor Emile de Grdsz, 
resident of the Hungarian Medical Post-Graduate Com- 
mittee,* the following account of courses available to 
medical graduates in Hungary. It will be recollected 
that an article on post-graduate studies in Germany was 

ublished in our issue of August Ist (p. 218). 

With the rapid advance of medical science even the 
most highly efficient doctors constantly need to supple- 
ment their knowledge. To-day patients are cured who 
a few short years ago were pronounced incurable. Con- 
fidence in the success and safety of operations is daily 
becoming greater, and the knowledge of fatal diseases 
more complete. These facts render it imperative that 
medical practitioners should be in a position to perfect 
their knowledge from time to time. In all civilized 
States opportunities exist to this end, but the means 
provided are different. In some countries the work is 
undertaken voluntarily by institutions and social organiza- 
tions ; in others it is placed in the hands of the medical 
faculties of the universities ; while in two countries— 
Germany and Hungary—central committees exist for this 
purpose. 

On the occasion of the sixteenth International Medical 
Congress, held in Budapest in 1909, the Comité Inter- 
national pour 1l’Enseignement Médical Complémentaire 
was founded, and its first session, under the presidency 
of Sir Donald MacAlister, was held at the seventeenth 
International Medical Congress which met in London in 
1913. The discussions that took place at this meeting 
were published in book form in 1918. The time is now 
most favourable for the delegates of individual States to 
discuss the various methods of instituting medical post- 
graduate work, since the congresses held during the past 
few years all indicate that the representatives of science, 
without violating national sentiment, could successfully 
unite in common action. 


WORK IN 


HistoricaL NOTE 

In Hungary from 1883 to 1904 there were summer 
courses devoted to the subject of post-graduate training. 
These were always arranged during the holiday months 
by the professors and lecturers of the Budapest Univer- 
sity, and also, later on, by the Kolozsvar University, and 
were attended annually by about a hundred doctors. Up 
to 1918 an aggregate of over a thousand doctors took 
part in these extension courses. No actual problems, 
however, could be satisfactorily solved at these meetings. 


ORGANIZATION OF CENTRAL COMMITTEE 

In view of the rapid development of medical science, 
every doctor should have an opportunity of furthering his 
professional knowledge at least once in every five or ten 
years. Prompted by this consideration, I submitted in 
1908 a proposition to the Minister of Public Instruction 
for the creation of a central committee, and the founding 
of a periodical to serve the interests of the desired object. 
The conference was called in December, 1908, by Count 
Apponyi, who accepted the draft of the statutes which 
I prepared, while his successor in office, Count John 
Zichy, brought the central committee into being. 

The duties of the central committee are to arrange post- 
graduate courses for civil and military doctors, to found 
and recommend internal and external institutions, and to 
organize local committees in the larger provincial towns ; 
further, to found a_ periodical for the publication of 
lectures and other scientific work. 

The cost of the post-graduation scheme is borne by the 
Minister, partly from a charge upon the State budget, 


he The address of the Central Office of this Committee is Budapest, 
VIU, Maria utca 39. 








and partly from the interest provided by an endowment 
fund. In order to enable doctors of small means to par- 
ticipate in the courses, the central committee endeavours 
to enlist the aid of various authorities, sick relief bureaux, 
and the chief commercial enterprises with their medicai 
departments. 

ARRANGEMENT OF COURSES 

Courses are arranged in the following order: 

1. Post-graduate courses of fourteen days with numerous 
lectures upon the various branches of medical science. 

2. Special courses of four weeks’ duration for not more 
than six doctors who desire a deeper knowledge of the 
particular branches of their profession. These courses are 
held at clinics, well-equipped hospitals, and institutes, in 
such a manner as to afford students an opportunity of 
taking part in the day’s work. Each participant in these 
courses receives material aid from the committee, either 
in the form of money or by accommodation in institutes. 

3. For the benefit of medical officers, fourteen-day 
courses on hygieno-bacteriology are arranged. 

4. For lectures on subjects pertaining to certain minor 
specialities there are a suitable number of eight-day 
courses. 

5. With the co-operation of the local committees of 
seven of the larger provincial towns, post-graduate 
courses, lasting from six to eight weeks, are so planned 
that the lectures occupy one or two days per week only. 
This arrangement has proved very satisfactory, as it 
enables country doctors to take part in the courses with- 
out neglecting their work at home. 


SUBJECTS OF INSTRUCTION 

During the past twenty years the committee has effected 
the further training of upwards of four thousand doctors. 
Year by year new subjects have been introduced, of which 
those relating to infants and child protection have been 
particularly popular. Occupational diseases and accidents 
have formed the subject of special courses. Courses of 
instruction in tuberculosis have been held at the Queen 
Elisabeth Sanatorium ; while at other public places in 
Budapest similar courses have been given, dealing with 
physical therapy, venereal diseases, trachoma, and 
dentistry. During the past few years social hygiene has 
also received attention. 

FINANCE 

The periodical Orvosképzés (‘‘ The Post-graduate ’’) 
comprises sixty to eighty sheets annually, and during the 
twenty years of its existence has published more than a 
thousand essays by competent writers. Owing to the 
paucity of means at the committee’s disposal, it has been 
able to fulfil its mission only by generously giving its 
services gratis, and by the fact that the lecturers have 
been content with an exceedingly small remuneration. 
The editors and contributors of Orvosképzés have worked 
gratuitously, all available funds being devoted as stipends 
to the provincial doctors for the purpose of defraying 
their expenses, and to enable them, by suspending their 
professional appointments, to. participate in the courses. 
All the courses are free of charge with the exception of 
the nominal payment of an entrance fee of 5 pengé (Is.). 
Te certain doctors the committee gives grants of 100 to 


200 pengo. be 
ts GOVERNMENT CO-OPERATION 


The Minister of Public Affairs*has founded a doctors’ 
home in Budapest, where those attending the courses may 
obtain board and lodging either gratis or at a moderate 
charge. The Social Insurance Institution affords special 
facilities to its doctors to enable them to take part in the 
continuation courses. To promote the development of 
obstetrics in accordance with the steps taken by the 
Ministerial Commissioner for Obstetrical Affairs, eleven 
free places have been allocated to doctors at the women’s 
clinics and midwifery schools. 
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SOME FIGURFS 

Last year 411 doctors took part in post-graduate 
courses, which were held not only in the faculties of the 
provincial universities, but also in the hospitals of the 
provincial towns. It is especially for the provincial doctors 
that the courses are designed. In Hungary there are 8,000 
medical practitioners, of whom more than 4,000 are 
located in Budapest, and a considerable number in the 
larger towns. 

CONCLUSION 

The problem of medical post-graduation permits of 
various solutions. It would be well, therefore, to take 
up the discussion of methods and results and to continue 
the exchange that was begun in London in 1913. To this 
‘end it would seem desirable to have a preliminary collec- 
tion of data, which could best be done through the 
Government by means of questionaries. When the data 
thus obtained have been printed, a conference of delegates 
will have to continue the work begun in Budapest and in 
London. 





Poba et Vetera 


THE THACKERAYS 
At the first anniversary meeting of the Provincial 
Medical and Surgical Association, held at Bristol in 1833, 
the Council’s report contained the following passage: 





“They cannot help calling the attention ot the members 
to the liberal proposition of Dr. Thackeray of Chester, who 


transmitted five pounds to the secretaries, and in a letter to 


them which accompanied this donation he states: ‘ If nineteen 
other individuals would subscribe twenty pounds each and 
place the money in some public security, I would add fifteen 
tore to the sum I have transmitted. The interest of the £400 
might be given annually for the best essay on some medical 
or. surgical subject.’ ”’ 


Dr. Thackeray’s spirited proposition does not seem ta 
have been generously responded to, for at the fifth 
aniversary meeting at Cheltenham in 1837 the Council 
reported under the heading ‘‘ Prize Essay ’ 


have been received for the 
but the Council have to announce that 
Dr. Thackeray has increased his already liberal donation to 
fifty pounds, to be given as a prize for the best essay on 
a médical subject to be fixed upon at the anniversary meet- 
ing at Cheltenham. The prize, which the Council propose 
shall be called the Thackeray Prize, to be open to the compe- 
tition of the members of every accredited school of medicin? 
and surgery in the United Kingdom, and the essays to be 
sent to the secretaries one month previous to the anniversarv 
meeting in 1838.” 


“No further contributions 
Prize Essay Fund, 


Apparently some delay occurred in carrying out the 
Council’s wishes, for it was not till the meeting at South- 
ampton in 1840 that Dr. Forbes was able to announce 
‘that in pursuance of the liberal intention of Dr. 
Thackeray, who two or three years ago had offered a 
prize of fifty pounds to the author of the best essay 
“on the causes of the continued fevers of Great Britain 
and Ireland and the circumstances which may have a 
tendency to render them communicable from one person 
to another,’ ’’ eight essays had been sent in during the 
past year. Some of the essavs were of high merit, and 
the judges had difficulty in adjudicating. Finally, Dr. 
Davidson of Glasgow was awarded the prize. 

This was not the only benefaction of Dr. W. M. 
Thackeray, who was physician to the Chester Infirmary 
from 1798 to 1849, in which year he died. By the kind- 
ness of Mr. J. Rowse Mitchell, secretary to the Chester 


Royal Infirmary, we learn that in 1846 he made a gift 
to the Infirmary of 100 guineas, to be invested and the 





———— 
interest to be devoted to the annual purchase of works 
to be kept in the Infirmary for the use of all practitioneg 
in the neighbourhood, ‘‘ in grateful recollection of all the 
confidence and kindness I have received for more than 
half a century in this city and neighbourhood.” He alg 
made a deed of gift of his library to the Infirmary, Ty 
Thackeray Medical Library Trust is still maintained, and 
the board of management contributes to its support. } 
is housed in the Infirmary building and managed by tyg 
librarians—one the house-surgeon, appointed by th 
medical staff, and the other by the board. 

Dr. William Makepeace Thackeray of Chester was a gop 
of Dr. Thomas Thackeray of Cambridge, who had fifteey 
or sixteen children, of whom four were members of the 
medical profession—namely, Ghomas, who is said to hayg 
“retired with an ample fortune from the service of the 
India Company ’’; William Makepeace of Chester ; 
Frederick, physician to Addenbrooke’s Hospital, Cam. 
bridge ; and Joseph, physician to Bedford Infirmary, who 
died in 1832, and of whom a long biographical memoir 
appeared in the same volume of transactions in which 
his brother’s offer of a prize was recorded. 

This memoir of twenty-four pages is a good specimen 
of the fulsome elegy of that dav, but it shows clearly 
that Joseph Thackeray was a typical good physician, 
although, as his biographer wrote: 

‘* Tt is illustrative of the present state of the profession of 
physic, that though he was eligible to the highest honours of 
the London College of Physicians, even under its own arbitrary 
by-laws, he never connected himself with that learned body by 
becoming either a Fellow or Licentiate.”’ 

He was a scholar and Fellow of King’s College, Cam. 

bridge, and studied at Edinburgh and Glasgow as well as 
London. He seems to have devoted himself to the 
Bedford Infirmary, to which he and his wife and mother 
in-law, the last being the widow of one of its surgeons, 
gave sums amounting to ‘‘ not less than £2,500.’’ Through 
his efforts a chaplaincy was endowed, and a fund estab 
lished for pensioning hospital servants. He was active 
in removing restrictions on admission and so making the 
infirmary a general hospital, and he established a library 
and museum, giving to it 400 books from his own medical 
library. His biographer says that he had an extensive and 
lucrative practice, 
‘“ which left no leisure for literary research ; and it does not 
appear that he devoted much time cither to general litera- 
ture and general science. The same causes militated against 
his cultivating the science which he more immediately pro 
fessed, so as to extend its boundaries by new discoveries or 
essential improvements.”’ 


His friends and admirers, to the number of 370, sub 
scribed to have his portrait painted by ‘‘ the late Mr. 
Jackson,’’ no doubt John Jackson, R.A., whose work is 
well known, and who died in 1831. The portrait now 
hangs on the wall of the hall of the County Hospital at 
Bedford. An uncle of these four brothers was Dr. 
Frederick Thackeray, a physician at Windsor. 

All these Thackerays were descendants of the Rev. 
Thomas Thackeray, head master of Harrow and _ arch- 
deacon of Surrey, who, like his son Thomas, had sixteen 
children. The novelist—-‘Viliam Makepeace the third— 
was the great-grandson of the archdeacon through his 
son William Makepeace the first, who had twelve children, 
for the Thackerays in the eighteenth century were 4 
prolific stock. It is clear that the author of Pendenms 
and Philip had extensive medical connexions, and he has 
shown his understanding of medical men in his books, 
particularly in the magnificent tribute which he paid in 
the character of Dr. Goodenough in Philip, no less than 
in his characterization of a medical humbug and villain 
in the person of Dr. Brand Firmin. E. M.L. 
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England and Wales 


Court Dinner of the Society of Apothecaries 

The Court dinner of the Society of Apothecaries on 
August 18th was memorable because of the recent retire- 
ment of Lieut.-Colonel C. T. Samman from the post of 
Master, which he had held for three years, a tenure 
unprecedented in the history of the society. During this 

riod a considerable amount of work has been done. 
Apart from the formation of the register of biophysical 
assistants, Apothecaries’ Hall has been extensively restored 
owing to damage caused by the death-watch beetle. The 
new Master is Colonel E. C. Freeman, who was the 
senior warden last year. In the course of the Court 
dinner Dr. C. Wakefield recalled the fact that Colonel 
Samman had continued to reside in Ireiand for three 
years after joining the Court of Assistants in 1927, but 
had not missed a. meeting of it; and many other 
references were made to the interest and practical help 
which had always been forthcoming from him. Dr. 
Milton Townsend presented to the society, through the 
Master, a loving-cup which had been in the possession 
of his family since 1789 ; this he did in memory of his 
father, who had been Master in 1914. The cup bears the 
following inscription: ‘‘ A commemorative of the esteem 
and affection of the subscribers of the Dissenting Meeting 
House at Stoke Newington towards their worthy Pastor, 
the Rev. Meredith Townsend.” Mr. H. de _ Vere 
Stacpoole, responding to the toast of ‘‘ The Guests,’’ said 
he was one of the oldest licentiates of the society. Com- 
menting on the great changes which had occurred in 
medicine, he remarked that the number of diseases seemed 
to have increased alarmingly, and there was also a new 
range of drugs. Professor McCrae of Canada emphasized 
the fact that the tie between the Mother Country and the 
Dominions was one of sentiment rather than of business. 
Professor Hunt of the United States was also present as 
a guest. During the evening warm tributes were paid 
to the work of the late Professor W. E. Dixon and 
Dr. B. Taylor, both of whom had been members of the 


Court. 





Venereal Diseases Service in London 

The staff employed at the Whitechapel 
diseases clinic at the London Hospital, in the service of 
the London County Council, have up to the present been 
engaged in a temporary capacity, because of uncertainty 
in regard to the tenancy of the premises used for the 
purposes of the clinic. The Council has now entered into 
a lease for the utilization of a portion of the London 
Hospital for the diagnosis and treatment of venereal 
diseases for the next seven years, and has decided to fix 
the establishment of staff and scales of salaries. It is con- 
sidered, however, that the medical staffs should continue 
on a part-time and temporary basis so as not to preclude 
its members from taking private work, exclusion from 
which would have a prejudicial effect on the type of 
officer employed. It is suggested that thirty-six hours a 
week should be the definite minimum prescribed for the 
medical staff at the clinic. At present thirty-three 
persons are employed, including director, eight assistant 
medical officers, clinical assistants, a pathologist, and 
assistant pathologist. Having regard to the constantly 
increasing attendances at the clinic, two more junior 
assistant medical officers, as well as additional lay staff, 
will be required before the end of the year. The maximum 
rates of salary are to be: for the director, £1,000 a year ; 
for two chief assistant medical officers, £750; for four 
junior assistant medical officers, £500 ; for three clinical 
assistants, £250 ; for the pathologist, £800 ; and for the 
assistant pathologist, £500. The director is required to 


venereal 








supervise the treatment of patients referred from the 
clinic to St. Peter’s Hospital, Whitechapel, where the in- 
patient beds for the clinic are at present provided, and 
he is to act as consultant for venereal diseases not only 
in connexion with St. Peter’s, but also for eight venereal 
diseases units about to be established in the Council’s 
general hospitals. This consulting work, when all the 
units are established, will occupy approximately two 
sessions, each of two and a half hours’ duration a week. 
The work at St. Peter’s and Bethnal Green Hospitals (at 
Bethnal Green women patients from the clinic will be 
received as in-patients) will, however, make the greatest 
demand upon the services of the director, who is to be 
paid an additional sum of £125 a year in his capacity as 
consultant, this remuneration being increased to £250 a 
year when all the units are established. 


Moorfields Hospital 

In the annual report for 1930 of the Royal London 
Ophthalmic Hospital (Moorfields) it is announced that 
the first portion of the programme of enlargement and 
reconstruction has been completed at a cost of £41,365, 
a new private ward unit and two additional blocks for 
the nursing and domestic staff having been opened last 
December. The private ward unit comprises seventeen 
rooms for paying patients, and an operating theatre. 
It is hoped during the present year to extend the existing 
out-patients’ department, and in the building thus erected 
to provide additional accommodation for the medical 
school, including a larger lecture hall, extension of the 
bacteriological and pathological laboratories, allocation 
of separate accommodation for the physico-therapeutic 
department, the setting apart of a chapel, and the pro- 
vision of a new and larger library and museum. Although 
the wards on the existing third floor have been out of 
use during almost the whole of the past year, 2,555 
patients have been admitted, a figure which compares 
favourably with those of previous years. So large a 
number of admissions has been rendered possible; by 
reducing the length of individual stay in the hospital. 
With the completion of the private ward block, the re- 
opening of the third floor, and the provision of a children’s 
isolation ward, the number of available beds has now 
been increased to 152. During last year 52,272 new out- 
patients were dealt with, a larger number than in either 
of the two previous years. Other improvements and 
additions effected last year include the construction of 
a second operation theatre for general ward patients, 
the installation of a modern fire alarm system and fire 
escape doorways and staircases from the three wards at 
the eastern end of the building, and the provision of a 
house-surgeon’s examination room on the third floor. 
There was a surplus of £1,798 on the year’s working, 
and £13,500 is available towards the second portion of 
the extension scheme which, as previously outlined, will 
cost about £40,000. The draft plans for this have already 
been under consideration, and it is hoped that the 
adoption of the final plans will not be long delayed, 


Home Ambulance Service 

In its report for the quarter ending June 30th, 1931, 
the Home Service Ambulance Committee of the Order 
of St. John and the British Red Cross Society mentions 
that over a million patients have now been carried since 
the service was instituted in 1919. It is noteworthy that 
half of this number has been carried during the last four 
years, although the vehicles employed were fewer by 
fifty owing to the establishment of municipal ambulance 
services. Considerable improvement in methods of 
transport has enabled sick persons to be conveyed in 
comfort, often long distances, to hospitals and nursing 
homes where the latest equipment for diagnosis and 
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treatment is available. Seven years ago the average 
number of patients carried per ambulance was 180 ; last 
year it was 342. The report again emphasizes the 
voluntary basis of the service. Each station sets aside 
every year a small sum towards the cost of replacing 
the ambulances, and the central committee contributes 
as much as possible from the resources at its disposal. 
For the rest it has to depend on the generosity of the 
public. The total number of ambulances in the service 
at the end of June was 324, including 115 affiliated 
stations. 
The Liverpool Child Guidance Clinic 

The Liverpool Child Guidance Clinic is the only exist- 
ing fully constituted body of this kind outside London, 
and a comprehensive account of its work and objectives 
is contributed to the current issue of the Liverpool 
Medico-Chirurgical Journal by Dr. A. A. Fitch, who is 
secretary of the Child Guidance Council in that city. 
He contrasts the work at this clinic with that at similar 
institutions in the United States, pointing out certain 
modifications consequent on the existence in this country 
of a uniform school medical system which is at present 
absent on the other side of the Atlantic. In Liverpool 
special attention is devoted to the training of parents ; 
the education of adolescents, as regards conduct and 
vocation ; close co-operation with teachers and _ the 
educational authorities in dealing with ‘‘ problem cases,’’ 
in the organization of ¢urricula, and in the provision 
of special types of education ; advisory action in con- 
junction with magistrates of juvenile courts and probation 
officers ; the integration of social services for children— 
medical, sheltering, reformative, and recreational ; and the 
formation of a general bureau of mental hygiene for 
collecting and distributing information, and for propa- 
ganda. Emphasis is laid on the preventive side of this 
work, and the importance of bringing about closer co- 
ordination of those able to assist in any way. The clinic 
provides a link between the medical practitioner who 
detects mental disability in the child, and the education 
authority who can take an active part in securing the 
continuance of the necessary treatment. The way in 
which this is done is described, and three broad groups 
of cases are indicated—namely, dependent children who 
because of some disaster in the home have to have their 
lives guided by social agencies of some kind ; those whose 
mental equipment is abnormal ; and those who present 
behaviour problems in all degrees from the mild to the 
grave. In short, the clinic aims at remedying any 
deficiencies of the home or school by seeking to briug 
about a better social adjustment of individual children 
during their early formative years. 








Scotland 





Laboratory of Royal College of Physicians, Edinburgh 
The annual report presented by the curator, Sir Robert 
Philip, shows that during 1930 the resources of the labora- 
tory have been utilized to the full. In the research 
department twenty-three investigations have been under- 
taken by eighteen research workers, and fourteen papers 
and two articles have been published. These include 
statistical researches into general epidemiology and into 
the epidemiology of kala-azar by the superintendent, 


Lieut.-Colonel A. G. McKendrick, I.M.S., and by Dr. 
W. O. Kermack, and into antirabic treatment (at the 
instance of the Health Section of the League of Nations) ; 
a histological study of the normal breast during its various 
phases of growth and activity, and of cancer of the breast, 


by Mrs. J. 


W. Dawson, in association with the late 
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Professor J. Lorrain Smith ; further development of the 
““ Cabinet Gallery ’’ of tumours, by Lieut.-Colonel w, EF 
Harvey and Mr. :T. D. Hamilton ; observations on laby. | 
rinthitis in animals, by Dr. J. S. Fraser ; experiment 
work on neuropathology, by Dr. David Orr ; a study of 
haemophilic bacteria in relation to influenza, by Lieut. 
Colonel W. Glen Liston ; researches in chemotherapy (for 
the Medical Research Council), and the colloidal chemis 
of immunology, by Dr. W. O. Kermack and his ¢ 
workers ; studies in gastric secretion, by Dr. T. ¢ 
Mitchell ; experiments on the effect of various agents 
on the physical condition and digestibility of milk, by 
Dr. Douglas Nicholson; and a mathematical inquiry 
relating to Professor Whittaker’s new theorem in partial 
differential equations, by Drs. Kermack and McCrea. The 
reporting department has had to deal with a further 
increase of work. During the year 14,936 reports wer 
prepared, 3,235 involving histological examination, 9,07} 
bacteriological, and 2,630 chemical. The excess of ex. 
penditure over ordinary income has been met, as jp 
former years, by a grant from the Carnegie trustees. 


Scottish Vital Statistics 

The Registrar-General’s report for the quarter ending 
June 30th, 1931, states that the number of births, 24,129 
(rate, 20 per 1,000 of the population), is 1,285 fewer than 
the average for the second quarter. Deaths numbered 
15,918 (rate, 13.2 per 1,000), which is 316 less than 
the average. There were 1,867 deaths of children under 
1 year, equivalent to a rate of 77 per 1,000 registered 
births. Deaths from violence amounted to 659, and of 
these 153 were due to accidents from motor vehicles, 
which is 38 more than were recorded in the previous 
quarter. 

Central Midwives Board 

Out of 136 candidates who appeared for the recent 
examination 125 passed. Of the successful candidates, 
38 were trained at the Royal Maternity Hospital, Glasgow ; 
27 at the Royal Maternity Hospital, Edinburgh ; 5 at the 
Maternity Hospital, Aberdeen ; 12 at the Royal Infirmary, 
Dundee ; 10 at the Elsie Inglis Hospital, Edinburgh; 
12 at Bellshill ; and the remainder at various recognized 
institutions. 


Edinburgh Royal Infirmary Extension Appeal 

The subscriptions received in response to the managers’ 
appeal for £500,000 now amount to some £214,000. It 
is of interest to note that the largest recent contribution 
consists of the proceeds from the Command _ performance 
of The Admirable Crichton by the Masque Theatre Com- 
pany at the Lyceum Theatre, Edinburgh, on July 11th, 
amounting to £2,924. 


The Royal Samaritan Hospital for Women, Glasgow 

The annual medical and clinical report for 1930 of the 
Royal Samaritan Hospital for Women, Glasgow, includes 
a compilation of the medical statistics of patients, whose 
clinical conditions are classified under four headings: 
regional lesions, general diseases, morbid processes outside 
the genital and urinary tracts, and lesions not classifiable 
in the three previous groups. According to the practice 
introduced last year the medical statistics are again pub- 
lished separately from the ordinary annual report of the 
institution, and the hope is expressed that they will be 
found useful to general practitioners as well as to obstetri- 
cians and gynaecologists. The total number of patients 
treated in 1930 was 2,860, and 2,537 operations were per- 
formed, the percentage mortality rate being 1.36. It has 
not yet been found possible to correlate details of operative 
and other forms of treatment with the pathological con- 
ditions present in each case, although it is admitted 
that a mere list of operations by itself conveys little 
information of practical value. As regards the etiology of 
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the conditions dealt with, it is noteworthy that in no 
fewer than 972 out of the total 2,860 cases parturition was 

jated with maternal injury, while infection incurred at 
that time was a causative factor in 866 cases. A tumour 
or cyst was present in 611 instances, and developmental 
errors were traced in 215. Brief notes are appended of 
gases which terminated fatally. 








Ireland 





Immunization against Diphtheria in the Borough 
of Cork 
The annual report of the medical officer of health for 
the County Borough of Cork for the year 1930 refers to 
the value of immunization in the prevention of diphtheria. 
The report states that during the past year 588 cases 
were notified. In April, 1930, a survey was made of the 
children who had been immunized in the previous year. 
Immunization was started in June, 1929, and by the end 
of the year 1,802 children had been treated. Altogether 
12 of these were subsequently reported to be suffering 
fom diphtheria, and each case was investigated. Ten 
were eliminated for the following reasons: (a) four had 
not completed treatment (three had only one injection, 
and one only two) ; (b) in three cases a period of less 
than four months had elapsed (in two cases only one 
month, and in one case only two weeks) ; (c) in three 
other cases the diagnosis was not confirmed. Thus out of 
a total of 1,802 children who received inoculations two 
subsequently developed diphtheria, which is equivalent 
toan incidence rate of 1.11 per 1,000. In the same year 
298 cases of diphtheria were notified among the child 
population (under 15 years) of 22,605, or a ratio of 
13.18 per 1,000 ; no case occurred among children who bad 
been Schick-tested after treatment and were known to 
be negative. During the year there were 238 notificaticns 
of scarlatina, the highest number since 1926. Eight 
deaths were registered as due to the disease, which is 


. equivalent to a case mortality of 3.4 per cent. As 


whooping-cough is not notifiable, it is impossible to state 
exactly the incidence of this disease, but it is evident 
that there must have been a considerable number of 
cases, aS 35 deaths were registered during the winter of 
1929-30. There were no cases of typhus or typhoid fever 
during the period under review. 


Panel Patients in Northern Ireland 

At a recent meeting the Dungannon Urban Council 
discussed its liability in connexion with the treatment of 
panel patients in hospitals other than the Dungannon 
Union Hospital. It was mentioned that among the 
accounts was a fee for the ambulance driver for conveying 
a panel patient to the Tyrone County Hospital. The 
clerk explained that the fee was in order, as the dis- 
pensary medical officer had received a visiting ticket for 
the patient. The council had decided to be responsible 
for the treatment of dispensary patients in Belfast and 
Tyrone County Hospitals, but that did not include panel 
patients. In regard to the institutional treatment of 
panel patients, a letter had been regeived from the 
Ministry stating that no distinction could be drawn 
between panel patients and other patients. It was the 
duty of the Urban Council to make arrangements for such 
treatment on behalf of any person who was unable to 
obtain it himself, subject to the deduction of such an 
amount as the council considered the patient able to pay. 
With reference to the responsibility for payment of the 
ambulance driver’s fees for conveying patients from 
Dungannon urban district to hospitals other than the 
Union Hospital, the Ministry replied that if it was neces- 





sary to send patients from Dungannon urban district to 
any hospital other than the Union Hospital, responsibility 
for making the arrangements lay with the Dungannon 
Urban Council, and that that body should obtain the 
Ministry’s consent, under Section 3 of the Local Govern- 
ment Act (Northern Ireland), 1923, to the payment of 
the necessary travelling expenses. The clerk said that 
there was no Act of Parliament that he could find which 
made it compulsory for the Urban Council to do anything 
of the sort. He had made inquiries and found that 
Armagh, Portadown, and Cookstown did not send any 
patients for institutional treatment. All that was done 
by the respective boards of guardians, and was paid for 
out of the poor rate. The council decided that the 
Ministry should be asked under what section of the 
Local Government Act (Northern Ireland), 1923, the 
Urban Council was liable for the institutional treatment 
of panel patients, or for their conveyance to outside 
hospitals. The motion was unanimously passed. 


Hospital Sweepstakes 

At its last meeting the Dublin Union Committee con- 
sidered a circular letter from the Department for Local 
Government and Public Health, accompanied by a copy 
of Section 6 of the Public Charitable Hospitals (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1931, relating to the application of part of 
the proceeds of sweepstakes to Poor Law hospitals. The 
letter stated that the section imposed on the Minister the 
duty of applying such money as might be available 
towards the provision, improvement, or equipment of 
institutions, and towards the prevention, treatment, or 
cure of physical and mental diseases. It was expressly 
provided that money so applied should be in addition to, 
and not in substitution for or towards, ordinary mainten- 
ance, and should not be taken into consideration by the 


local authority when determining the amount to be. 


expended by it; further, that the application of the 
money might be conditional upon the fulfilment of such 
conditions as the Minister thought proper to impose, 
Decisions with regard to the application of the money 
would not be taken until the exact amount to be dis- 
tributed was known. In the meantime it would be 
convenient if cach local authority intending to provide, 
improve, or equip an institution, and to apply for a grant 
out of the money to be paid to the Minister, would 
transmit to the department before October 19th next 
particulars of its proposals. It was decided that the 
resident medical superintendent, after consultation with 
the medical staff, should submit proposals for the con- 
sideration of the committee. 


= -———— 








Correspondence 


‘* A SYSTEM OF BACTERIOLOGY ”’ 

S1r,—The review of volume viii of this System, pub- 
lished in the Journal of August 15th, contains the sur- 
prising statement that ‘‘ in Weil’s disease the leptospirae 
exhibit a variety of serological types . . . which the 
author omits to mention.’’ It is not clear whether the 
reviewer is using the term ‘‘ Weil’s disease ’’ for all febrile 
conditions associated with the presence of leptospira in 
the blood, or in its more usual restricted application for 
infectious jaundice, caused by a particular strain of lepto- 
spira generally known as S. icterohaemorrhagiae ; but, 
since the pathogenic strains of leptospira are distinguished 
entirely by their serological reactions, it would seem that 
the reviewer must have adopted the first interpretation. 
The most cursory examination of my brief account 
of infectious jaundice and other leptospiral infections 
(pp. 301-14) would have shown that I not only refer 
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to some of these different serological types, but actually 
retain the names that have been applied to them, such 
as Spirochaeta (Leptospira) autumnalis (p. 312), hebdo- 
madis (p. 313), and pyrogenes (p. 314). Moreover, I con- 
clude with the statement (p. 314) ‘‘ that Fletcher isolated 
six serologically distinct groups of spirochaetes from 
patients in Malaya, all showing very similar clinical 
symptoms.—I am, etc., 
London, N.W.3, Aug. 15th. Epwarpb HInpbLe. 


We have submitted the above letter to our reviewer, 
who replies as follows: 

In his excellent article on the leptospiroses Dr. Hindle 
makes it perfectly clear that the pathogenic leptospira 
comprise a variety of serological types and that, in fact, 
by their serological reactions alone can they be distin- 
guished from one another. The remarks to which Dr. 
Hindle takes exception were made in view of the work 
of Taylor and Goyle on epidemic jaundice in the Andaman 
Islands. The condition investigated by them and referred 
to as Weil’s diseuse possessed all the clinical manifesta- 
tions and post-mortem appearances of that disease. 
Further, its epidemiology was that of Weil’s disease, in 
that the cases occurred principally in the wet season— 
the south-west monsoon—and were confined exclusively 
to a certain class of individuals—namely, adult males 
whose occupation entailed wet working conditions. The 
twenty-eight strains of leptospira isolated by Taylor and 
Goyle in the Andamans were compared serologically with 
a representative collection of leptospira from different 
pacts of the world, including S. icterohaemorrhagiae. Not 
one of the twenty-eight strains corresponded serologically 
with S. icterohaemorrhagiae ; twenty-four of them differed 
apparently from any known strain, although forming a 
homogeneous serological group themselves ; the remaining 
four were serologically related to S. autumnalis (Akiyami 
Type A). These workers further claimed that, from their 
examination of the various strains of leptospira by cross- 
agglutination, S. zcterohaemorrhagiae could be divided into 
two groups, which they designated A and B. A point 
overlooked when writing the review was that Dr. Hindle’s 
article had probably gone to press before Goyle and 
Taylor's work appeared, in which case the criticism of 
his article was not valid, and an apology is due to him. 
He might, of course, contend that, since the leptospira 
isolated by Taylor and Goyle were not serologically 
identical with S. icterohaemorrhagiae, the condition they 
were investigating was not Weil’s disease. It is with 
considerable hesitation that one questions the opinion of 
Dr. Hindle on this subject, of which he is an acknow- 
ledged authority, but it does seem that narrowing the 
definition of Weil’s disease in this way would be almost 
comparable to confining the term lobar pneumonia to those 
pneumonias caused by the Type I pneumococcus. 





CONVULSIONS DURING ETHER ANAESTHESIA 
Sir,—The following case occurred at Victoria Hospital, 
Burnley, on August 5th. 


A schoolboy, aged 11, was operated upon by Mr. Callam 
for a gangrenous pelvic appendix, with abscess. The condi- 
tion began about sixty hours before admission. He had on 
admission a temperature of 103° F., a pulse rate of 120, 
rigidity of the lower abdomen, and marked toxaemia. 

Before the operation he was given 1/150 grain of atropine 
sulphate subcutaneously. Anaesthesia was induced by 
C.E. mixture, followed by open ether, and continued with 
ether and oxygen by Shipway’s apparatus. The anaesthesia 
was uneventful till the operation had been in progress tor 
about forty-five minutes, when convulsions began just as 
the operator was beginning to close the wound. The con- 
vulsions were first noticed in the lower extremities, and 
became generalized. The pupils were widely dilated and the 
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conjunctiva was insensitive. There was no clonus Of the 
lower jaw, the tongue being rhythmically protruded and wi 
drawn, There was no cyanosis. Chloroform and Oxy 
were then given. The convulsions diminished in severity as 
ceased in about seven minutes—by the time the Operation 
concluded. On return to bed he recovered normally 
the anaesthetic and there was no recurrence of the 
vulsions. There was no history of epilepsy or of 


previous fit, though the boy was of a highly strung, NETVoys 
type. 

The ether used was Duncan’s “‘ anaesthetic ether» 
which has been in general use in this hospital for yean, 
The same stock bottle had been used just previously, ang 
was used in the next case satistactorily. Analysis revealed 
neither ethyl sulphate, ether peroxide, acetaldehyde, Dor 
other impurity. The absence of impurity in the actug 
sample used, and the fact that the same brand of eth 
has been in general use daily for years without a previo 
case occurring, seems to disprove the theory that the 
condition is due to impurities in the ether. 

One is inclined to think that toxaemia and instability 
of the nervous system are the most probable causes gf 
the condition in this case, and seem to be the COMMonest 
factors in previously reported cases. 

I have to thank Mr. Lawrie for his analysis Of" the 
ether.—I am, etc., 

James Hawortu, 
Senior Anaesthetist, 
Victoria Hospital, Burnley, Aug. 17th. 


Sir,—The cause of ether convulsions appears to remaig 
a mystery. During my small experience I have mak 
careful observations which may assist in providing a clue, 

Toxaemic patients seem most prone to convulsions, 
and then only if oxygen is given with the ether. Cop 
vulsions apart from oxygen are probably clonus. Tox 
aemic cases commonly met with are appendices in the 
gangrenous stage, osteomyelitis, salpingitis, — infected 
compound fractures, etc. 

An explanation of convulsions on a physiological basis 
is beyond my powers ; however, the sequence of events 
leading to convulsions is easy to follow. The induction 
of a toxaemic case is of the easiest, and deep anaesthesia 
is quickly attained. Deep anaesthesia, in spite of a 
perfect airway, causes cyanosis, and it is at this point 
that mistakes are made and convulsions occur. Oxygen 
is promptly given and the signs of convulsions soon 
become apparent. 

Convulsions can be avoided by inducing toxaemic case 
with caution. Provided the airway is clear, meet any 
cyanosis by reducing the dose of ether and by removing 
the mask if necessary. If oxygen scems essential, give the 
smallest quantity and remove as soon as the colours 
normal. In the treatment of convulsions remove the 
oxygen at once. If cyanosed, remove the mask as well, 
and replace when the colour is normal. The convulsions 
will cease in a time approximately equal to their duration. 
—f am, €tc.., 

C. J. BasHa.t, M.R.C.S., L.R.CP. 

Marlborough, Aug. 18th. 


CARCINOMA OF THE OESOPHAGUS 
Sir,—On reading the article by Mr. Woodman in the 
Journal of August 15th on the treatment of carcinoma d 
the oesophagus, I was struck by his omission of simple 
dilatation from the methods he discussed. Leaving 
radical extirpation out of the question of the treatment 
of this condition, we are faced with palliative measure 
consisting of radium, # rays, diathermy, intubation, 
gastrostomy, and dilatation. Since one of them is to be 
chosen, it seems to me that the best method is one 
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which should most nearly fulfil the following conditions: 
(1) the easiest to carry out from the point of view of the 
surgeon ; (2) the least uncomfortable to carry out from the 

‘nt of view of the patient ; (3) brings the greatest 
relief ; and (4) carries the least risk to life. 

Bearing in mind these conditions, simple dilatation by 
the Plummer method seems the most satisfactory of the 

lliative measures, for, with regard to the first two, it 
js far ahead of any of the others ; it certainly brings no 
Jess relief, while, seeing that the dilating olive is passed 
on a thread which has already wormed its way through 
the malignant stricture, the danger of perforation, with 
consequent fatal mediastinitis, is almost negligible. 
Lastly, the expectation of life following this treatment is 
not likely to be less, and in many cases is greater, than 
that following the other methods enumerated above.— 
[am, etc., 


Newcastle-on-Tyne, Aug. 23rd. James H. Sart. 





PRURITUS ANI 

Sir,—Thanks are due to Dr. Macarthur for his ex- 
tremely interesting paper on pruritus ani in the Journal 
of August 22nd (p. 334). My experience is_ that 
Enterobius vermicularis can escape unaided thfough the 
anal sphincters, but that the patient is not conscious 
of their presence until they have emerged outside the 
internal sphincter. I have long been of opinion that 
these parasites are the cause of diverticulitis, the damage 
which they do to the intestinal wall originating this 
disease ; but I have not experimentally verified this in 
animals.—I am, etc., 
A. A. MacKeitn. 


Southampton, Aug. 24th. 





A TREATMENT OF WOUNDS IN 1821 

Sir,—During the war I came across the method of 
irrigating wounds detailed in the excerpt which I subjoin, 
fom an interesting book of travel, Recollections of 
West-end Life, with Sketches of Society in Paris, Ind?t. 
Etc., Etc., by Major Chambre, during the early years of 
last century, and which I feel sure will interest many 
readers. I made a reference note, intending to send it 
along to you at that time, but the reference was lost, 
and only the other day was I able to find the book. It 
is remarkable that the method was not made more widely 
known and adopted, for it must have recommended itself 
to surgeons who saw it in operation. 

The similarity of this early, pre-antiseptic method to 
that evolved during the war is remarkable. I date the 
visit of the author to Lausanne, as accurately as possible 
from the context, to be 1821-22. 

“T must not omit mentioning a visit I paid to the 
Lausanne public hospital, in company with the celebrated 
surgeon, Mayor, who was so kind as to show me over the 
wards. He wished to exhibit a method he had of applying 
cold water to wounds, which he requested me to mention to 
the medical men of the English army whenever I had an 
opportunity, as he thought it might be very useful in 
campaigning. A bucket was suspended from the ceiling, in 
the centre of the room. In this holes were bored with a 
gimlet, and strings were passed through them, the ends of 
which were placed on the wounds of the patients. It 
did not signify how many there were, because when the 
bucket was filled with water it trickled down them in 
whatever direction they were placed. The only trouble 


.attending the process was to keep up the supply of water. 


I spoke to the sufferers to ascertain the effect of it, and they 
one and all said that it spared them much pain, for it 
entirely kept down inflammation. The usual method of 
applying wet bandages entails a good deal of trouble, and, 
as far as an unscientific person could judge, I thought his 
plan a very good one.’’, 


—I am, etc., W. P. Cormack, M.B., Cu.B. 
Roke, South Australia, July 20th. 
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Obituary 


ROBERT MacNEIL BUCHANAN, J.P., 
M.B., C.M., P.R.F.P.S. 
Late City Bacteriologist, Glasgow 

We regret to announce that Dr. Robert McNeil Buchanan 
died at his residence in Glasgow on August 15th after a 
long illness. He was the first city bacteriologist appointed 
by the Corporation of Glasgow, and assumed this office 
in 1899, retiring in November, 1930. 

Dr. Buchanan’s choice of the career of a scientist was 
the natural outcome of his earlier training and experience, 
as well as of his own 
predilections, and he 
himself explained the 
tendency towards 
comparative patho- 
logy which many of 
his studies took by 
the fact that he was 
a son of the farm. 

After a period at 
the Glasgow High 
School, he went. into 
business, but it was 
always his ambition 
to take up a scientific 
career. He extended 
his knowledge and 
widened his interests 
by attending classes 
in French, Spanish, 
and chemistry at the 
Technical College. He became a medical student at 
the age of 23, and graduated M.B., C.M.Glas. in 
1888 ; he obtained the diploma F.R.I.P.S. in 1895. 
During his undergraduate career he attracted the atten- 
tion of Professor Joseph Coats, who then occupied the 
chair of pathology, and to whom he ultimately became 
assistant, obtaining the John Reid Prize in that subject ; 
Dr. Buchanan’s son recently carried off the same prize. 
After graduation he was awarded the Foulis Memorial 
Scholarship, which enabled him to study pathology and 
bacteriology at Frankfurt and Berlin under Professors 
Weigert and Koch. At this period the science of bacterio- 
logy was in its infancy, and it was the opportunity to 
study these two allied subjects under such eminent 
masters which determined Dr. Buchanan’s future career 
along lines which were highly congenial to him. Return- 
ing home, he delivered a course of university lectures, 
and in 1892 was appointed the first lecturer on bacterio- 
logy to the University of Glasgow, as well as first 
assistant to the professor of pathology. The laboratory 
at this stage was comprised within the walls of a room 
10 feet square. The part played by bacteria in the 
causation of disease was still to a great extent unknown, 
although generally suspected, and the work of the young 
bacteriologist in his small room attracted the attention 
of such men as Sir William Gairdner, Sir Hector Cameron, 
Professor Samson Gemmell, and also of Dr. J. B. Russell, 
who was then medical officer of health of the citv. He 
next occupied the chair of medical jurisprudence and 
hygiene in Anderson’s Medical College, where he estab- 
lished the West of Scotland Clinical Research Association, 
an organization which still exists, although much of the 
work it was intended to .perform is now carried out in 
the great laboratories of the voluntary hospitals of the 
city, and in those of the corporation. 

Dr. Buchanan commenced his duties as city bacterio- 
logist in a single room fitted up for the purpose, with the 
use of another room in the tower for the preparation of 
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culture media. The speedy growth of applied bacterio- 
logy caused this department to assume a more and more 
prominent place in public health and prevention of 
disease, until, under his guidance, there arose that impor- 
tant department where a great variety of scientific duties 
is now performed on behalf of the corporation and the 
public. One of his first important duties was in connexion 
with the outbreak of plague in 1900-1, when he was 
associated with the professor of pathology in discovering, 
after long and tedious search, the source of plague in the 


rats which infested a particular area of the city. Dr. 
Buchanan himself demonstrated the presence of the 
plague bacillus in the rat flea. He was thus able to 


assist in coping with the spread of this serious disease, 
which might have involved the city in more disastrous 
consequences than it actually did. He took the extreme 
risk of performing the necessary post-mortems without 
the aid of gloves, which were of so coarse a texture as to 
hamper the delicate manipulations necessary, a proceeding 
which called forth a protest from a German scientist who 
was watching him: ‘‘ Gott bewahr, Herr Doktor.”’ 
Another of his achievements was the eradication of 
glanders from the horses of the tramway department, 
and the laboratory contains the finest series of specimens 
of this affection in the country. He was called upon to 
deal with many epidemics, such as that of cerebro-spinal 
fever in 1906, and various outbreaks of typhoid fever. 
His laboratory also performs a great variety of routine 
investigations, ranging from the examination of milk and 
Loch Katrine water to the diagnosis of insect pests, of 
which there are about sixty different species to be found 
in the vicinity. 

In addition to his bacteriological work, one of the chief 
features of Dr. Buchanan’s activities was his interest in 
comparative pathology. He made it manifest in 1922 
that much gain could be expected from the correlation of 
disease processes in man and in the lower forms of life. 
His interests in this respect led him into such questions 
as the diseases associated with the vegetable and animal 
world—diseases of great economic importance—such as 
the blights affecting various fruits, and the diseases of 
such foodstuffs as the potato, the currant, the tomato, 
the apple, and other vegetable products. Dr. Buchanan 
also showed for many years a strong liking for the study 
of the insect world. This study was of interest to him 
both because of its intrinsic appeal and because of the 
serious economic loss entailed by the destructive activities 
of many insects. His wide knowledge of the life-histories 
of insects was consequently of great value, and his advice 
was commonly sought from all over the country with 
regard to their identification, their habits, and the methods 
to be adopted for their extermination. Tor a number of 
years he had been greatly interested in the causation of 
grass horses, because of its similarity to 
encephalitis in man. The museum which he instituted 
in the laboratory has proved of the utmost value to 
sanitarians and of unfailing interest to lay visitors. Dr. 
Buchanan published numerous papers dealing with his 
particular subjects, and had been, in fact, accumulating 
material for a book dealing with one particular aspect 
of the many he had studied during his long experience. 

On the more personal side, Dr. Buchanan was held in 
the very highest esteem by his colleagues in the medical 
profession. In 1925 he received the highest honour which 
the profession, in its own city, has in its power to bestow, 
the Presidency of the Royal Faculty of Physicians and 

He occupied this post with distinction for 
two years, during which he was called upon to organize 
the celebrations in connexion with the Lister Centenary, 
high duties which he performed with dignity and success. 
In this appointment history has exemplified its habit of 
repeating itself, though after a long interval, for Maister 


sickness in 


Surgeons. 


ROBERT MacNEIL BUCHANAN 
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Peter Lowe, who founded the Faculty in 1599, hij 
held an official post as surgeon to the corporation, 
the occasion of the Pasteur Centenary in 1999 
Buchanan was asked to deliver an oration on Paste 
the request of the Royal Philosophical Society, 

Dr. Buchanan took great interest in the work Of the 
British Medical Association ; he was chairman of 
Glasgow North-Western Division from 1925 to 1927, a 
president of the Glasgow and West of Scotland Branch 
in 1928-29. He was also a representative of the Glasgoy 
Division in the Representative Body for 1929-30, and 
president of the Section of Microbiology  (inclugj 
Bacteriology) when the Association held ‘its Annyj 
Meeting in Glasgow in 1922. i 

Although he retired from the services of the Corporatigy 
of Glasgow in November, 1930, his colleagues had looked 
forward to availing themselves of his exceptional and 
specialized knowledge for many years. His Services ty 
the city, love for his work, and the prominent POsitiog 
he occupied by virtue both of his office and of th 
universal esteem in which he was held by his fellows, ap 
a measure of the loss which the city of Glasgow hyg 
sustained by his death. He was a man of charming 
personality, and ever willing to assist his younge 
colleagues. Deep sympathy is extended to his widow ig 
her bereavement. 

‘The photograph reproduced is by T. and R. Annan and Song, 
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GROUP CAPTAIN MARTIN FLACK, C.B.E,, 
M.A.Oxon., M.B., B.Cu.Oxon., 
Group Captain Martin Flack, director of the department 
of medical research for the Air Ministry, died in the Royal 
Air Force Hospital, Halton, on August 16th, in his 





fiftieth year. Tour 
months ago he 


became subject — to 
attacks of pyrexia 
of obscure origin and 
entered the chief hos- 
pital attached to his 
Service for observa- 
tion and treatment. 
His illness proved to 
be a form of septic- 
acmia, and, in spite 
of the skilled atten- 
tion and the loving 
care of his colleagues, 
who were deeply 
attached to him, and 
the application — of 
the best means avail- 
able, he ultimately 
succumbed—in _ spite 
of great natural 
strength of body and will—to his malady. He did much 
that will be remembered both for medicine and for the 
Service to which he was attached. ‘To him was entrusted 
the responsible task of establishing a research servi 
under the Director-General of the medical department o 
the Roval Air Force in the later years of the great war. 
Martin lack was born in the village of Borden, Kent, 
and had to make his own way in life. Scholarships and 
home help carried him to Keble College, Oxford, which 
he entered as science exhibitioner in 1901, being thea 
19 years of age. Applying himself to medical subjects, he 
came under the influence of Professor Arthur Thomsot 
and the late Professor Francis Gotch, from whom ht 
imbibed the spirit of inquiry. One other man_ had 4 
profound influence on him—as on many Oxford men= 
the late William Hatehett Jackson, a Fellow of Keble 
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and Radcliffe Librarian. Jackson taught him how a good 
jife should be spent. 

In 1905, having taken his B.A. degree, he entered 
the London Hospital, obtaining the Price Scholarship, 
Although his work lay in the hospital, his scientific in- 


' dinations took him frequently to its medical college, 


where his great natural abilities were recognized by Sir 


' geonard Hill, ther lecturer on physiology, and by Sir 


Arthur Keith, who taught anatomy in the college of the 
London Hospital. At that time Sir Arthur Keith was 
making an inquiry into the arrangement of the muscula- 


| ture round the venous orifice of the auricular chambers 


of the heart, and was joined by Flack in this inquiry. 
In the following year (1906), Tawara announced his 
discovery of a system of conducting musculature between 
the auricles and ventricles of the mammalian heart. 
Keith and Flack at once verified the truth of Tawara’s 
discovery and set out to trace the evolution of the 
mammalian auriculo-ventricular connecting system from 
the simpler arrangement found in the hearts of lower 
vertebrates, and also to ascertain if in the region where 
the heart beat was believed to begin—namely, at the 
termination of the superior vena cava in the right auricle 
—_there existed tissue of the nature of the node which 
Tawara discovered at the beginning of the ‘auriculo- 
yentricular bundle. They found in all mammalian hearts, 
at the expected site, a collection of peculiar muscular 
tissue, which they named the sino-auricular node, in- 
ferring from its position, and from its resemblance to the 
tissue at the beginning of the ventricular bundle, that 
this node was concerned in the inception of the heart 
beat. Four years later (1910), Flack, when working in 
Professor Kronecker’s laboratory in Berne, carried out 
experiments which supported this contention. The credit 
of demonstrating the exact site at which the normal 
heart-beat begins, and of proving that the site coincides 
with the position of the sino-auricular node, belongs to 
Sir Thomas Lewis. 

While carrying out his clinical studies in the wards 
of the hospital, Flack acted as assistant demonstrator of 
physiology under Sir Leonard Hill, and assisted his chief 
in the many researches which were then being conducted 
in the department—researches which, in the main, related 
to fundamental problems of circulation and_ respiration. 
In this way he gained a first-hand knowledge of the 
regulatory mechanisms of the heart and lungs, a know- 
ledge which he applied afterwards with signal success in 
solving the medical problems of aviation. 

_In 1908, at the age of 26, he became M.B., B.Ch.Oxon., 
M.A.Oxon., and married his cousin, Cecile Cooper. His 
income as demonstrator of physiology at the London 
Hospital was then £150 per annum. On this slender 
income debts contracted for his education were paid off, 
@ happy household was established, to which in due 
time two sons and two daughters were added. Martin 
Flack was a ‘‘ sportsman ’’ in the best sense of that word— 
aman who welcomed life’s handicaps, who enjoyed his 
work, his home, his life, and was ever ready to lend a 
helping hand to whomsoever might need it. Everyone 
who worked with him enjoyed his partnership ; he was 
resourceful, cheerful, with a brave heart, and met his 
disappointments with a smile. In 1809 he was awarded 
the Radcliffe Travelling Scholarship by his old university, 
which gave him the opportunities he had longed for—of 
working in Continental laboratories. He worked, as has 
just been mentioned, in the laboratory of Kronecker at 
Berne, and also in the same laboratory with Dr. L. Asher, 
in a successful investigation on the nerve supply to the 
thyroid gland. He also worked at the heart with Pro- 
fessor Fredéricque at Liége. Returning from the Continent, 
he resumed his demonstratorship in Sir Leonard Hill’s 
department, and shared in the many investigations which 
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were being conducted there. He wrote the article on the 
heart for Hill’s Further Advances in Physiology (1909) ; 
contributed, in conjunction with Professor J. J. Macleod, 
the article on physiological chemistry to Pembrey’s 
Practical Physiology (1910) ; and wrote, in partnership 
with Sir Leonard Hill, A Textbook of Physiology (pub- 
lished in 1919). In 1915 he was awarded the Radcliffe 
Prize by Oxford University. At this time Sir Leonard 
Hill was called on to establish a department of applied 
physiology for the Medical Research Council. Flack 
accompanied his chief to Mount Vernon, and it was while 
so engaged that he was appointed to take charge of the 
department of medical research, which the Air Ministry 
had established under the Director-General of the Medical 
Service of the Royal Air Force. 

No happier choice could have been made. He threw all 
his energies into his new office. The problems he had to 
solve were of two kinds: what were the causes which had 
led to the breakdown, both in body and in mind, of 
experienced flyers? how could candidates for the Royal 
Air Force who were constitutionally unfit for flying be 
detected? His training in physiology and his experience 
as an investigator stood him in good stead. He devised 
a series of tests for the detection of physical inefficiency 
and of physiological instability. These tests, the methods 
of their application, and the results which flying experience 
brought to light, were made the subject of his Milroy 
Lectures at the Royal College of Physicians in 1921. 
Further contributions from his department will be found 
in the pages of the British Medical Journal (‘‘ Estimation 
of physical efficiency,’’ 1923, ii, 921 ; ‘‘ Note on sea-sick- 
ness,’’ 1931, i, 176). He contributed also the article on 
the medical problems of aviation to the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica ; an article on ‘‘Applied physiology of avia- 
tion ’’ to Dr. H. Graeme Anderson’s Medical and Surgical 
Aspects of Aviation (1919) ; on ‘‘ Stable nervous control 
in relation to flying’’ (Lancet, 1925, ii, 1748); and 
another on ‘‘ Man and the machine ’’ to Military Surgery 
(1927, xi, 758). 

At the close of the war his important services were 
recognized ; he was mentioned in dispatches, and’ received 
the honour of C.B.E. His enthusiasm was infectious ; 
he knew how to give willing service, and he knew how 
to obtain it. For the welfare and improvement of the 
department to which he was attached he gave all that 
was in him. No trouble was too much. He was an 
educator, and took every opportunity of addressing men 
of the Royal Air Force on matters relating to the main- 
tenance of health, of physical efficiency, and of morale. 
None will feel his loss more deeply than those who were 
associated with him in the headquarters of the medical 
department of the Air Ministry. The sympathy of all 
will go out to his widow and his four children in their 
grievous loss. 


Sir LEONARD HILt writes: 


Martin Flack was a man of high courage and great 
ability. Born in a Kentish village, of a father who could 
give the weight of a score of live beasts correctly within 
a few pounds, he raised himself to Oxford University by 
the winning of scholarships, and won through to the 
taking of his medical degrees, but hampered with a debt 
to pay off when he first earned a demonstrator’s salary 
under me. Working first with Arthur Keith, he dis- 
covered anatomically the sino-auricular node, and then 
showed experimentally on living animals that this actually 
was the pace-maker of the heart. The brilliant after-work 
of Sir Thomas Lewis to some extent obscured Flack’s 
discovery, and the world, as the excellent appreciation of 
him in the Times of August 19th shows, did not fully 
realize the fact that he first experimentally proved the 
function of the node. I can well remember projecting, 
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with his help, the beating heart of an animal on the screen 
by means of an epidiascope, and showing the whole class at 
the London Hospital Medical College the startling effect 
of local cooling on this node. Flack was a splendid and 
enthusiastic teacher and demonstrator, and he and I 
together carried out many researches at the London on 
the effect of want of oxygen and excess of carbon dioxide ; 
in particular, we showed the influence which breathing 
oxygen had on the power to hold the breath and withstand 
a notably high concentration of carbon dioxide. We 
showed that filling the lungs with oxygen just beforehand 
enabled an athlete to run an unpaced quarter or half 
mile with astonishing ease and pace, and with no after- 
feeling of stiffness or fatigue. Flack accompanied Wolffe, 
the Channel swimmer, on one of his attempts and gave 
him oxygen when exhausted, and saw him breathe it in 
from a bag with huge deep breaths, and then start to 
swim again with astonishing vigour, only at the end, 
however, to be beaten by the cold, and this within a 
quarter or mile or so of the French shore. We showed, 
too, how oxygen given in an interval renewed the vigour 
of an exhausted boxer. At Eton College an unskilled and 
exhausted lad, after receiving oxygen, knocked his skilled 
opponent through the ropes. Flack came with me_ to 
the Department of Applied Physiology founded by the 
Medical Research Council in 1918-14, but when the war 
demonstrated the need for an investigation into the 
failure of air pilots at high altitudes, Flack was allocated 
to this work, and so came to join the Air Service. He 
now had full opportunity of applying the work we had 
done together on oxygen want. He not only arranged for 
the proper supply of oxygen to pilots but also carried out 
a brilliant set of tests by which he was able to discriminate 
between pilots who were unfit to fly and those who were 
fit. Flack’s work laid the foundation not only of the 
medical tests of candidates and pilots, but of physical 
training for making and keeping pilots fit. He had a 
genius for applying physiology to such problems. 

Flack was troubled with a rheumatic affection of the 
heart, and as a young man received a grave prognosis ; 
in spite of this he won through, worked very hard, and 
attained to great ends. A marked characteristic was cheer- 
fulness in the face of all obstacles. At the last he dis- 
cussed his illness with full knowledge and great courage. 
We lose in Flack a most cheery, original, and zealous 
worker, and one of the very best of friends. 


Air Vice-Marshal Sir Davip Munro writes: 

When [ was a Director of Medical Services, R.A.F., I was 
in close association with Martin Flack, and know better 
than most the amount of work he did for that Service, 
and the depth of his loyalty to it. The value to avia- 
tion of his scientific investigations into its physiological 
problems is well known to the world of scientific men, 
and made him a figure in the world of aviators. In that 
field of investigation he was in this country the pioneer. 
Nor was his work known only to his own countrymen: on 
the continent of Europe and in the U.S.A. workers in the 
field of medical research, if they had ever heard of the 
Royal Air Force, knew of it through the name of Flack. 
Coming to the Service as a trained physiologist, and one 
who had already made some reputation for himself, 
Flack’s special value to the administration was_ his 
grasp of the range of application of physiological 
principles. He was emphatically a field rather than a 
laboratory physiologist, and he habitually thought of the 
everyday actions of human beings in physiological terms. 
His brain in consequence was fertile in ideas, many of 
which, if elaborated and written up, would have 
attracted attention. He always, however, felt strongly 
that the name of the individual should be subordinated 
to the name of the Service, and I know that the fear 
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for himself prevented him from writing up and offer Dr. 


for publication his ideas and findings on many aspects g | Institut 
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I have seldom met a man who had so strong a SeNse of 
loyalty, and to the Service which he served so well ji | se 
loss will be almost irreparable. But it is not only {% *hiefly 
his knowledge and capabilities that he will be  migge. tl 
he was, in all his relations, one of the most simple Engi 
genuine, and good-hearted of men, and I am sure that — younge 
there are very many who, like myself, will have eXpe. | develof 
rienced in his death a real sense of personal loss, Cushn} 
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We regret to record that Dr. S. W. Prowse died suddenly present 
from a heart attack in the Winnipeg General Hospital medica 


on August Ist, in his sixty-secona year. it 
Samuel Willis Prowse was born in Prince Edward | gffere 
Island, the son of Samuel Prowse, a member of the | enthus 


Senate of Canada. He was educated at Mount Allis, | ™SP& 
University, New Brunswick, and received his medical anythi 
training in Edinburgh, where he graduated M.B., C.M. jn made 
1893, proceeded M.D. in 1896, and obtained the Fellowship noted, 


of the Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh in 199, | to 
Sir James Purves-Stewart was a classmate, and last year, Ing ~ 
when the British Medical Association met in Winnipeg, | ideas, 
Dr. Prowse had his old classmate as his guest and renewed Lasaeaty 
happy memories. From 1894 to 1898 he practised at additi 
Colinsburgh, Fifeshire, and in the latter year he moved thoug) 
to Winnipeg at a time when Canada was entering upon tribut 
a period of great development. After a year or two of awake 
general: practice he restricted himself to ophthalmology is ~ 
and oto-laryngology. gift . 

In 1902 he became a member of the staff of the | high 
Manitoba Medical College, and about that time was | but in 
appointed to the staff of the Winnipeg General Hospital, me 
In 1910 he was president of the Medico-Chirurgical Society, =? 
He took particular interest in the welfare of medical Ea 
students and of young practitioners, and when the _ 
Manitoba Medical College offered to raise a hospital unit — 
in 1916, Dr. Prowse was unanimously selected to act as Dr. 





its head. He was gazetted officer commanding No.4 Liver 
Casualty Clearing Station, B.E.F., with the rank of The 
lieutenant-colonel, took the unit to France, and while | 


a * * e acme 
there was appointed dean of the Medical School. Hs a grit 
own ill health and the serious illness of his wife com- partir 


pelled him to return to Canada. In a few years the a 
Medical College, an independent institution, though affiliated | Th 
with the university, transferred to that body its property his s 
and equipment,’ and became the Faculty of Medicine 


of the University of Manitoba. At a dinner given by Ng 
his colleagues in 1924, in commemoration of his services ‘sited 
as dean, it was announced that his friends had raised | . 
£1,000, the proceeds of which were to be devoted to the miss} 
Prowse Prize for Clinical Research. For many years he a ey 
was a member of the Royal Society of Medicine, and of Rae 


the Ophthalmological Society of the United Kingdom. Dixo 


In 1930 he was vice-president of the Section of Laryngo- it or 
logy and Otology at the Winnipeg Mecting of the British reput 
Medical Association, and at a convocation of the Unk ‘<@l 
versity of Manitoba he received the degree of Doctor of critic 
age : ote ; help! 

To high professional qualifications Dr. Prowse united “ie 
a courtesy of manner and a dignity of bearing which spiri 
endeared him not only to his patients and his associates sick 


in professional life, but especially to young people. He Hi 
was singularly unselfish and unsparing of himself, and be 
carried on the noblest traditions of the profession. 
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THE LATE PROFESSOR W. E. DIXON 
pr. H. H. DaLe, F.R.S., director of the National 


Institute for Medical Research, writes: 

A little more than five years after the sudden death 
of A. R. Cushny, W. E. Dixon has gone from us 
gaddenly, and at the same age. These two were together 
chiefly responsible for the rapid rise of activity and 
interest in pharmacology which has been so manifest in 
England during the past thirty years. Dixon, the 
ounger of the two, had already been busy with this 
development for some five years at Cambridge, before 
Cushny returned from America to London. It is im- 

sible to estimate the effect on a whole generation of 
Cambridge students of medicine produced by this pioneer 
work of Dixon in the teaching of pharmacology, and by 
his stimulating influence on research in that field. 
Pharmacological teaching in England, when Dixon began, 
presented an unappetizing mixture of half-obsolete materia 
medica with empirical therapeutics. In Dixon’s hands 
it became a lively adventure in experimental science, 
gffered with an inimitable racy humour, and a confident 
enthusiasm. His own scientific interests were wide and 
uispecialized. For him pharmacology included practically 
anything on the experimental side of medicine which 
made contact with therapeutics. This, as others have 
noted, makes it peculiarly difficult to summarize his work, 
ur to choose any item as his characteristic and outstand- 
ing contribution to science. He had an exuberance of 
ideas, and it was his habit to till widely and sow 
variously, often leaving others to harvest. A list of 
additions to knowledge published under his own name, 
though substantial, gives but a partial idea of his con- 
tributions to science, through the many in whom he 
awakened the desire for research, and to whom he taught 
its methods. His genial, humorous personality, and his 
gift of simplification and picturesque emphasis, gave him 
high repute and authority, not only with his students, 


| but in circles not normally accessible to academic science. 


There will be many for whom the idea of pharmacology 
was personified in Dixon, and who will feel the gap 
caused by his death only less acutely than we who 
have enjoyed his generous and loyal friendship in the 
intimacy of scientific association. 


Dr. WaLteR J. DILLtInG, professor of pharmacology, 
Liverpool University, writes: 

The untimely death of Professor W. E. Dixon at the 
acme of his international renown as a pharmacologist is 
a grievous loss to British scientific medicine and a sad 
parting to his many intimate friends who delighted in his 
comradeship. 

This is a difficult moment in which to appraise adequately 
his scientific talents, rare and brilliant as they were; one 
is, at the moment, overwhelmed by the fact that Dixon, 
who with tact, courtesy, and outstanding personality has 
acted as an ideal ambassador of British pharmacology to 
so many colonial and foreign schools, has fallen with his 
mission uncompleted. He possessed a masterly knowledge 
of every detail of his subject, and no matter upon what 
branch of pharmacology or therapeutics one touched, 
Dixon had either done some valuable original work upon 
itor had carefully assessed the literature. Jealous for the 
teputation of British pharmacology, and keenly judicious, 
he was enthusiastic in encouraging good work, while his 
ctiticisms were couched in terms of kindly and always 
helpful advice. Possessed of an enviable ability to assess 
research work rapidly and accurately, yet his generous 
spirit made him often unwilling to condemn without first 
seeking confirmatory opinion. 

His amazing energies he devoted solely to the advance- 
ment of pharmacology and therapeutics by skilfully 





designed experiments, which always displayed his origin- 
ality of mind, and by attractive and stimulating lectures. 
His great breadth of scientific knowledge and organizing 
ability rendered him an invaluable and wise counsellor 
on committees of the League of Nations and other 
organizations concerned with the promotion of the medical 
sciences. 

In nature he was most unselfish and generous to others 
in both word and deed ; many of his juniors unknowingly 
owe to Dixon remunerative work and appointments for 
which he recommended them, - believing that their 
monetary needs might be urgent. By the death of Dixon 
we have lost one of our foremost scientists, who through 
force of circumstances never achieved the high academic 
or national honours which he had so abundantly earned 
by whole-hearted devotion to his subject, his university, 
and his country. 

But it is of Dixon as a warm-hearted friend that many 
will cherish memories which words fail to express. His 
charming and buoyant spirit, his joyous love of adventure, 
and his kindly sympathy and concern for the welfare of 
others, endeared him to many who will reflect upon many 
happy hours spent in his society, and sorrow at his 
passing hence. One’s deepest sympathies go out to Mrs. 
Dixon, who was his inspiration and helpmate in so much 
that he achieved. 


The funeral of the late Professor W. E. Dixon took 
place at Golders Green Crematorium on August 2Ist. 
Among those present in addition to the relatives were: 
Dr. H. H. Dale (representing the Royal Society) ; Dr. 
H. B. Brackenbury, Dr. C. O. Hawthorne, and Dr. Alfred 
Cox (representing the Council of the British Medical Asso- 
ciation) ; Sir Humphry Rolleston (representing the Cam- 
bridge Medical Society) ; Professor Seward (representing 
Downing College and the Royal Society) ; Professor E. D. 
Adrian (Physiological Laboratory, Cambridge) ; Dr. M. H, 
MacKeith (Medical School, Oxford University) ; Colonel 
Samman (former Master of the Society of Apothecaries) % 
Dr. J. H. Burn (representing the Pharmaceutical Society) ; 
Mr. Owston (representing Cambridge men at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital) ; Dr. F. B. Parsons (representing the 
Cambridge and Huntingdon Branch of the British Medical 
Association). 





THE LATE LIEUT.-COLONEL LORD 
Dr. J. L. Baskin (Thame) writes: 


I have been privileged to know Lieut.-Colonel Lord 
during the past thirty years ; it was through him that 
I was induced to join the Royal Medico-Psychological 
Association. He possessed the two qualities most essential 
for the administration of a mental hospital—namely, 
sympathy and a firm conception of justice. He was a 
swift-minded man ; the speed of his generalizations was 
noteworthy, especially as they were based on practical 
judgement. He spared himself no effort in giving wise 
assistance to genuine triers after knowledge in the Mental 
Services, and he will be sadly missed by his medical 
colleagues. 





Dr. JoHN BucHanan Rep died at his residence in 
Toronto on May 24th. He was born in Mono Township, 
near Orangeville, on July 3lst, 1861. He graduated 
M.D. at Trinity College in 1911 and became F.R.C.S.Eng. 
in 1911. For over forty years he practised at Tillsonburg, 
where he won the high esteem of all his fellow citizens. 
Dr. Reid was a member of the British Medical Asso- 
ciation. He was an active worker in the temperance 
movement, and had held several offices in St. Paul’s 
United Church. He is survived by his widow, one 
daughter, and three sons. 
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Dr. JoHN O’CaLLaGHAN of Pallasgreen, co. Limerick, 
died on August 4th, after an illness of nine days. He 
was educated at the Ledwich School, Dublin, and took 
the diploma of Licentiate of the Royal College of Surgeons 
in Ireland in 1885, in which year he became L.R.C.P.Ed. ; 
he obtained the F.R.C.S.I. in 1898. After serving as an 
assistant for a short time at Hull, he was appointed to 
the Grean Dispensary District, Pallasgreen, co. Limerick, 
an appointment which he held for thirty years. Failing 
health caused his retirement some ten years ago. Dr. 
O'Callaghan was a justice of the peace for Limerick and 
a member of the North Munster Division of the British 
Medical Association. 














Universities and Colleges 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
St. THomas’s Hosprrat Mepicat ScHoor 
The following scholarships and prizes have been awarded: 


Entrance University Scholarship: J. D. Fergusson. Hector 
Mackenzie Exhibition: W. G. Q. Mills. Open Scholarship in 
Natural Science: First Scholarship, R. R. McSwiney ; Second 
Scholarship, A. W. Wragg, G. A. Hart, A. G. Moore. Open 
Scholarship in Arts: First Scholarship, W. R. S. Doll; Second 


Scholarship, T. H. Clifton. William Tite Scholarship: G. W. Hearn, 
F. C. Durbin. 


Lonpon (Royat Free Hosprrar.) ScHooLt or MEDICINE 
FOR WOMEN 

The following scholarships have been awarded for the session 
1931-32: 

St. Dunstan’s Medical Exhibition: Miss Olive M. Singer. 
Thorne Scholarship: Miss M. M. Burton. Mrs. George M. Smith 
Scholarship: Miss Grace FE. Reed. Bostock Scholarship: Miss 
Marjorie F, Landau. Mabel Sharman-Crawford Scholarship: Miss 
Ruth M. Addison, Dr. Margaret Todd Scholarship: Miss J. C. 
Goodchild. Special Dr. Margaret Todd Scholarships (two): Miss 
S. A. M. Herford, Miss J. G. Greenhalgh. Fanny Butler Scholar- 
ships (two): Miss M. C. Goodchild, Miss M. A. Powys. School 
Jubilee Bursary: Miss E. C. Randell. Alfred Langton Scholarship: 
Miss J. M. Cass. [Flora Murray Bursary: Miss H. M. Brown. Ellen 
Walker Bursary: Miss Q. I. E. May. Helen Prideaux Post- 
Graduate Scholarships: Miss Ursula Shelley, Miss Beatrice Joly. 
Dr. [Edith Pechey Phipson VPost-Graduate Scholarships: “Miss 
Gulbai P. Patel, Miss Beatrice Board. 


Tsabel 





SOCIETY OF APOTHECARIES OF LONDON 


The following candidates have 


indicated : 


passed in the subjects 
Surcery.—L. F. Donnan, A. K. Guha, J. W. V. 
Mepicine.—-V. R. T. 
Hawes, S. Lokecz, L. R. C. 
J. W. V. Sheldon. 
Forensic Mepicine.—G. B. Carter, H. W. 
J. M. Durr, S. Lokecz, J. W. V. Sheldon. 
Mipwirery.—O. A. P. Clark, J. M. Durr, B. N. 
Paterson, D. N. Ryalls, C. F. Vieyra. 
The diploma of the Society has been granted to Messrs. 
G, B. Carter, O. A. P. Clark, A. K. Guha, B. N. Halder, 
E. I. B. Hawes, 5. Lokecz, E. S. St. John. 


Sheldon. 
gavlis, G. B. Carter, M. Ditton, E. I. B. 
Rose, D. N. Ryalls, E. S. St. John, 


Davies, B. Dayal, 


Halder, S. KE. 


The Services 





DEATHS IN THE SERVICES 
Lieut.-Colonel Richard Nugent Stoker, 
(ret.), died at Duncans, British Columbia, on June 14th, 
aged 79. He was born on October 31st, 1851, the son 
of Mr. Abraham Stoker of Clontarf, was educated in Dublin, 
in the school of the Royal College of Surgeons, and took the 
L.R.C.S.f. in 1873 and the L.K.Q.C.P. in 1874. Entering 
the I.M.S. as surgeon on September 30th, 1874, he became 
surgeon lieutenant-colonel after twenty years’ service, and 
retired on April 2nd, 1900. He served in the Afghan war of 
1879, receiving the medal. After the war he was appointed 
garrison surgeon of Fort Attock, an appointment long ago 
abolished, and held that post till his promotion to surgeon 
major in 1876, when he was posted to one of the newly raised 
Gurkha battalions, with which he served in the Sikkim 
campaign of 1888 on the North-East Frontier of India, and 
took part in the forcing of the Jelapla Pass, receiving the 
frontier medal. 
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Medical News 


The prize distribution and conversazione at the R 
Dental Hospital, Leicester Square, W.C.2, will be held 
on Friday, October 2nd, at 8 p.m., when Professop 
Elliot Smith, F.R.S., will preside. 


It is proposed to hold a reunion dinner of Officers of 
the No. 3 British General Hospital, Mesopotamia, ia 
London, on October 23rd. Officers of the unit interested 
in the matter should communicate with Dr, Andrey 
Topping, Town Hall, Rochdale. 


The King Edward’s Hospital Fund for Londop hag 
arranged a river trip to Tilbury Docks on Friday, S¢ 
tember 11th. A steam launch will leave Westmninste 
Pier at 9.30 a.m. and arrive back about 6 p.m. Ther 
will be a visit of inspection of ss. Ovontes, on 
which a buffet lunch will be served. A  representatiys 
of the Port of London Authority will accompany the 
party on a tour of the port and explain its organization 
and various activities. Tickets for the trip (£1 1s.) cap 
be obtained at the offices of the Fund, 7, Walbrook, 
E.C.4. 


The third annual conference of the National Smoke 
Abatement Society, which will be held at Liverpool from 
September 18th to 20th, opens with a reception by the 
Lord Mayor of that city on the evening of the first day, 
Papers will be read and discussed on the progress of the 
electrical grid, and on the production and use in Liver. 
pool of the new smokeless fuel ‘‘ Dryco.’’ The 
gramme also includes a motor tour, during which visits 
will be paid to housing estates, the new Clarence Dock 
power station, and other places of interest. Further 
particulars about the conference may be obtained from the 
Society’s e¢entral offices, 23, King Street, Manchester, 
up to September 17th, and afterwards at the conference 
office, Adelphi Hotel, Liverpool. 


The Fellowship of Medicine announces special courses 
in September. At the Hospital for Consumption and 
Diseases of the Chest, Brompton, the course will last 
from September 7th to 12th, and will occupy the 
whole of each day ; fee £3- 3s. A series of lecture 
demonstrations in psychological medicine will take place 
on Tuesday and Saturday mornings at 11, at Bethlem 
Royal Hospital, Beckenham, from September 8th to 
October 3rd ; fee £1 1s. A course on diseases in infants 
will take place at the Infants Hospital, Vincent Square, 
Westminster, from September 14th to 26th, from 
2 p.m. each day ; fee £3 3s. Lecture-demonstrations in 
ophthalmology will be held at the Central London 
Ophthalmic Hospital, Judd Street, W.C., from September 
15th to October 8th; fee £3 3s. At the Westminster 
Hospital a course in general medicine and surgery, open to 
men only, will take place from September 14th to 26th, 
from 10.30 a.m: to 5.30 p.m. ; fee £5 5s. for two weeks, 
or £3 3s. for one week. A course in general medicine and 
surgery, open to men and women, will be held at the 
Metropolitan Hospital, Kingsland Road, E., from 
10.30 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. from September 28th to October 
10th ; fee £3 8s., or £2 2s. for either week. Copies 
of syllabuses of the courses may be obtained from the 
Fellowship of Medicine, 1, Wimpole Street, W.1. 


An autumn post-graduate course on diseases of the 
nervous system will be held at the National Hospital 
from October 5th to November 27th. The general course 
will consist of thirty-two clinical lectures and demonstte 
tions at 3.30 p.m. on cach weekday except Wednesday 
and Saturday, teaching in the out-patient department 
on each weekday except Saturday at 2 p.m., and eight 
pathological lectures and demonstrations on Friday at 
12 noon. The fee for the course will be £6 6s. A cours 
of eight lectures on the anatomy and physiology of the 
nervous system will be arranged on Tuesdays and Thurs 
days at 12 noon if there are sufficient applications ; fet 
£2 2s. A course of ten clinical demonstrations, chiefly 
on methods of examination of the nervous system, will bt 
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ae on Tuesdays and Thursdays at 5 p.m. ; fee £2 2s. 
# ckets entitling to attend the out-patient clinic only 


y be obtained from the’ secretary ; fee £2 2s. for 
ahree months. Applications should be addressed to the 
vecretary, Medical School, National Hospital, Queen 


Square, we .c.1. 
_A conference on tuberculosis, organized by the Davos 
Medical Society, will be held from October 5th to 10th. 
ctures on the development and course of the pulmonary 
and extra-pulmonary types and on collapse-therapy will 
be given. Those wishing to attend the conference should 
gotily the President of the Society before October Ist, 
and those wishing to take part in the discussions, before 
September 20th. Excursions are being arranged. Further 
details may be obtained from the secretary, Davos 
Medical Societv, Davos-Platz, Switzerland. 

A special post-graduate course in the pathology of 
digestive processes will be held in the Hospital de la 
Santa Cruz at Barcelona, from October 23rd until the 
middle of December. The subjects dealt with will include 
the examination of gastric juices, intestinal secretions, 
and faeces ; congenital anomalies of the alimentary canal ; 
the diagnosis and treatment of gastric dyspepsia, ulcers, 
and malignant growths ; the pathology and therapeutics 
of cirrhosis, constipation, and pancreatic disease ; applied 
radiology ; and disorders of the spleen, liver, and appendix. 
Therapeutic demonstrations will be given of the various 
diagnostic and therapeutic procedures employed. Further 
information may be obtained from the director of the 
hospital, Professor F. Gallart Monés. 


The second International Congress on the Rat and 
Plague will be held in Paris from October 7th to 12th. 
Further information can be obtained from the general 
secretary, Professor Gabriel Petit, 84 bis, Rue de Picpus, 
Paris XIle. 


The second International Congress of Comparative 
Pathology will be held in Paris at the Faculty of Medicine 
from October 14th to 18th ; Professor Charles Achard will 
preside. The subjects for discussion include B.C.G. 
immunization ; Brucella infections in man and animals ; 
mineral salt deficiencies in man and animals ; the distribu- 
tion of the ultra-virus agencies, and the diseases attri- 
butable to them ; and helminthic infections. The congress 
is open to medical and veterinary practitioners and those 
interested in the diseases of plants. Further information 
may be obtained from the general secretary, 7, Rue 
Gustave Nadaud, Paris, XVI. 

The King has granted permission to Dr. Douglas Erith 
Derry, W.C., to wear the Insignia of the Second Class of 
the Order of the Nile conferred upon him by the King of 
Egypt. Dr. Salvator Michael Vassallo, F.R.C.S., has 
also received licence and authority to wear the Insignia 
of the Fourth Class of the Order of the Brilliant Star of 
Zanzibar conferred upon him by the Sultan of Zanzibar. 
The London Gazette also announces that the King granted 
his Royal licence and authority to Dr. Theodore Dyke 
Acland to wear the Insignia of the Second Class of the 
Order of the Nile conferred upon him by the King of 
Egypt. (Dr. Acland died on April 16th last.) 


Professor W. D. Halliburton, M.D., F.R.S., who died 
on May 2Ist, has bequeathed, on the death of his wife, 
£10,000 to King’s College, University of London, for 
endowment, or towards the salary of a professor in the 
subject of physiology or the sciences relating thereto. He 
leaves, also, £300 to his medical attendant ‘‘ as a small 
fecompense for his faithful and untiring service.”’ 


The lecture on eugenics which Colonel C. J. Bond, 
C.M.G., delivered as an_ introduction to the Sims 
Woodhead course of lectures last February, under the 
auspices of the People’s League of Health, has now been 


published in pamphlet form, and can be obtained from 


the offices of the Stratford 


London, W.1. 
William Heinemann (Medical Books) Ltd. announce for 
publication this autumn a book by Dr. Bendien, entitled 


Specific Changes in the Blood Serum, translated by Dr. 
A. Piney. 


League, 12, Place, 
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Letters, Notes, and Answers 


All communications in-regard to editorial business should be addressed 
to The EDITOR, British Medical Journal, British Medical 
Association House, Tavistock Square, W.C.1. 

ORIGINAL ARTICLES and LETTERS forwarded for publication 
are understood to be offered to the British Medical Journal alone 
unless the contrary be stated. Correspondents who wish notice to 
be taken of their communications should authenticate them with 
their names, not necessarily for publication. 

Authors desiring REPRINTS of their articles published in the British 
Medical Journal must communicate with the Financial Secretary 
and Business Manager, British Medical Association House, Tavi- 
stock Square, W.C.1, on receipt of proofs. 

All communications with reference to ADVERTISEMENTS, as well 
as orders for copies of the Journal, should be addressed to the 
linancial Secretary and Business Manager. 

The TELEPHONE NUMBERS of the British Medical Association 
and the British Medical Journal are MUSEUM 9861, 9862, 9863, 
and 9864 (internal exchange, four lines). 

The TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES <are: 

EDITOR OF THE BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL, Aitiology 
Westcent, London. 

FINANCIAL SECRETARY AND BUSINESS MANAGER 
(Advertisements, etc.), Arliculate Westcent, London. 

MEDICAL SECRETARY, Mediseéra Westcent, London. 

The address of the Irish Office of the British Medical Association is 
16, South Frederick Street, Dublin (telegrams: Bacillus. Dublin; tele- 
phone: 62550 Dublin), and of the Scottish Office, 7, Drumsheugh 
Gardens, Edinburgh (telegrams: Associate, Edinburgh ; telephone 
24361 Edinburgh). 





QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


The Plural of Os Calcis 


Dr. KernnetH ANDERSON (Banwell, Somerset) writes: Can 
any classical scholar state the correct plural of os calcis? 
Mr. P. B. Roth, in his article on prominent heel, gives it as 
os calces, which scarcely seems to be right. Should it not 
be ossa calcis ? ; 


Treatment of Threadworms 
F.’’ writes: Suggestions will be welcomed for the treatment 
of an obstinate case of threadworms in a female child of 
8 years of age. The condition has persisted for nearly three 
years, and treatments have included enemata of- salt, 
quassia, powders containing santonin, calomel, — pulv. 
scammony co. by the mouth, and white precipitate oint- 
ment applied to the anus. Each time, after a vigorous 
course of treatment, the worms seem to disappear from 
the stools, only to be found in thousands after about a 
month or two, The child is well-in health, and has grown 
well and put on weight during the vears. 


(?) A Female Bleeder 

“F. F.’’ writes: A girl, aged 11, about six years ago had 
an attack of epistaxis, which was most persistent, and 
lasted for some time. Since then she has shown all the 
symptoms of being a ‘‘ bleeder,’’ any slight contusion being 
followed by extensive extravasation in the subcutaneous 
tissues. There is no history’ on either the father’s or 
mother’s side. Her general health has not been affected, 
and her growth has been normal. About six months ago 
menstruation started—not excessive, but it has never wholly 
stopped. During the last week, however, she has com- 
plained of pain, and has passed clots. In spite of the loss, 
she shows no signs of anaemia or pallor, but remains a good 
colour and appears otherwise well. So far the only treat- 
ment given has been calcium lactate, as there have been 
no urgent symptoms. I should be pleased of any advice 
in this case—first, as té treatment, and, secondly, as to 
prognosis, which I look upon as very grave. Also, as to 
how long the beneficial results of the use of haemoplastin, 
adrenaline, and pituitrin would be likely to last. 


Effect of Prolonged Injections of Insulin on 
Subcutaneous Tissue 


Dr. Harotp Avery writes: In my article on this subject, to 
which you refer (August 8th, p. 282), [ brought forward the 
fact that subcutaneous fat atrophy occurs in drug addicts 
at the point of injection, as evidence that this condition 
is non-specific and traumatic in origin. Injury to the cell 
envelope releases fat globules which, acting as foreign bodies, 
result in the formation of histiocytes with lipophagic 
activity. Complete recovery occurs in some cases. 1 have 
also seen this fat atrophy occurring in asthmatics who have 
been using adrenaline or ephedrine subcutaneously and 
frequently. 
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Development of the Ovum of Ascaris lumbricoides 
Dr. H. Warsurton Lewis (Newbury, Berks) asks what is the 
time occupied by the development of the ovum of Ascaris 
lumbricoides to the adult worm stage. 

*.* The ovum of Ascaris lumbricoides when passed out in 
the faeces is in an undeveloped and non-infective condition. 
At 33°C., the optimum temperature for development, a 
larva develops in the egg in-from nine to thirteen days. 
It is now infective for man, and may remain so for very 
considerable periods—certainly well over a year. Infection 
occurs by swallowing the egg, and the larva which hatches 
becomes mature in from two to two and a half months. 
Thus, the minimum time for the complete life-cycle (egg 
to egg) is about two and a half months. The worm is 
recognizable as an ascaris, of course, some time before it 
is mature and laying eggs—probably about a month after 
the egg has been swallowed. 


Income Tax 
Replacement of Car 

** J. F.”’ has in the past claimed and been allowed a deduction 
for replacement of his cars equal to the excess of the cost 
of the car displaced as at the date of disposal over the 
amount actually received for it. The last replacement has 
worked out as follows: cost of car similar to the one 
displaced, £310; actual amount received, £175; claim, 
£135. The car purchased, however, cost £206 only, and 
the inspector of taxes refuses to allow more than £206 
- £175 = £31. 

*," The inspector is right. The allowance normally is 
represented by the amount of the actual out-of-pocket 
expense, but when the cost of cars is increasing generally, 
or the new car is ‘better than the old one, the cost of 
‘‘ replacement ’’ is strictly less than the actual expenditure, 
because the latter includes an element of capital outlay 
which is not allowable for income tax purposes. As a result, 
the cost of replacement does not work out as fairly as the 
‘‘ percentage depreciation’’ allowance, and that is one 
reason why we have consistently advised practitioners to 
adopt the latter basis. 

LETTERS, NOTES, ETC. 
Transmission of Ultra-violet Rays through Fabrics 
We have received the following communication from the 
Experimental Department of the Fine Cotton Spinners’ and 
Doublers’ Association, Ltd.: 

From time to time, during the last few years, statements 
have appeared in the press to the effect that artificial silk 
(rayon) fabrics are more permeable to ultra-violet rays than 
fabrics made from other textiles. A similar remark made at 
a recent important medical meeting has again called atten- 
tion to this s%bject. The original authority for these state- 
ments is not clear, and it is obvious that any pronounce- 
ment coming from an interested section of the textile 
industry on the relative transmission of ultra-violet rays 
through fabrics should be cautiously accepted. So far as 
we are aware, the only authoritative information on this 
subject that has been issued by an impartial body - of 
investigators is the report by Messrs. Coblentz, Stair and 
Schoffstall, which will be found on page 105, vol. i, 1928, 
of the United States Department of Commerce Bureau of 
Standards Journal of Research, This report not only records 
investigations in the relative transmission of ultra-violet 
rays through linen, cotton, viscose and acetate artificial 
silk, natural silk, and woollen fabrics, but also the influence 
of weave, dyeing, bleaching, and discoloration with age on 
the percentage transmission. To those keenly interested in 
the subject we advise reading the whole report, but the 
following excerpt, which is taken from the authors’ sum- 
mary of their work, is sufficiently definite to show that 
artificial silk cannot claim superiority over other textiles in 
transmitting ultra-violet rays: 

‘‘Wabrics of close-weave and open-weave (twill, satin, 
voile) material were examined. The results obtained on 
these different weaves are in agreement in showing that, 
comparing materials having the same weight, there is practi- 
cally no difference in the amount of ultra-violet transmitted 
through bleached samples of cotton, linen, viscose rayon, 
and the rayon made by the cellulose acetate process. The 
fresh, white, natural silk is almost as transparent as 
bleached cotton, while wool is only about half as transparent 
to ultra-violet solar radiation as bleached cotton. In all 
cases when the fabric is dyed, or slightly yellowed with 
age, the ultra-violet transmission through the thread is 
greatly decreased. Hence, as is to be expected, in com- 
paring various kinds of dyed fabrics, the one having the 


We have received the following letter, signed on behalf of the | 


Messrs. Masson ET Cre (120, Boulevard Saint-Germain, Paris) 


A doctor informs us that a man calling himself Kelly and 


Owing to a clerical error the word ‘‘ weeks ’’ was substituted 
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largest openings between the threads transmits the 
ultra-violet.’’ = 
The important point to note from the above is that § 
is the structure of the fabric that matters, not the partic . 
textile material of which it is made. The details jp 
report also show that the percentage transmission of ult. 
violet rays through an acetate artificial silk fabric decry 
from 20 to 2 as a direct result of colouring with a yellow dye 


Holidays for Factory Girls 


Factory Girls’ Country Holiday Fund by the Countess 
Sandwich, Mrs. Creighton, J.P., Miss Lilian Braithwaite 
Dr. Octavia Lewin, the Chief Rabbi, Mr. J. L. Stocks an 
Mr. J. F. Green: At this time, when “ all the world” (as 
we say) is making holiday, or preparing to do so, we h 
that they will spare something for that considerable 5 
mainder which cannot afford a holiday, or not ona sufficient 
scale. In particular, we ask them to remember once mop 
as they have in former years, the Factory Girls’ County 
Holiday Fund. Last year this fund arranged 1,250 weeks 
of holiday for 1,030 women and girls at a cost, includ 
travelling, of £1,630, of which sum more than one-thj 
was contributed by the holiday-makers themselves, We 
would call special attention to this last point. Those who 
give to this fund have assurance, not merely that. the 
money they give will be well spent, but also that it wij 
encourage the wise spending of much other money, the 
hard-earned savings of the girls themselves ; so that eve 
pound they give will in effect provide a full week’s holidg 
for a working woman. This is surely a good investment 
from a strictly financial point of view ; and if anyone has 
other doubts, these can soon be settled by a visit to head. 
quarters during the holiday season. The eager and excited 
crowds alone will tell him much, and a comparison betweey 
the group that is ready to go off and the group that has 
just come back will tell him the rest. Lastly, the sub 
scriber may be assured that the fund is in the hands of 
careful and competent administrators, who make every effort 
to secure that girls are helped only so far as they cannot 
help themselves, and that they are encouraged throughout 
the year, by means of saving-cards and in other ways, to 
make the most of their ability to help themselves. Even 
in these difficult times we hope that support will be forth 
coming generously and promptly for this work. Subscrip- 
tions and donations will be thankfully received and acknow- 
ledged by the honorary treasurer, Mrs. Slater, or by Miss 
Canney, 75, Lamb’s Conduit Street, London, W.C.1. 


A Library of X-Ray Films 


have recently published a library of radiographical films, 
which consists of groups of x-ray photographs so reduced 
in size that a package containing thirty or forty can be 
carried in the pocket. The dimensions of the package are 
9 inches by 2} inches. In each of these packets are three, 
and sometimes four, light frames, resembling very much 
the old-fashioned lantern slide, and by simply placing the 
frames on a piece of white paper or holding them up to 
the light, a satisfactory illustration of the pathological 
condition can be obtained. ‘The frames can also be used 
as lantern slides. Of the fifty groups, mention may be 
made of those of the ossification of the periosteum, the 
radio-diagnostic methods of gynaecology, fractures of the 
carpus. The cost of each group is 25 francs. 7 


A Warning : 
claiming to represent the Thistle Press (457, Liverpool 
Road, N.7) has been hawking specimens of labels fot 
bottles and bottle wrappings in the Wembley district. 
Our correspondent made a payment to this man for goods 
that were not delivered ; the Thistle Press states that he 
is neither one of its agents nor on its staff. Practitioners 
are warned to be on their guard if they receive similar visits. 


Corrigendum 


for the word ‘‘ months ”’ in the fourth line of Dr. Hanbury’s 
letter in the Jourynal of August 22nd (p. 367). The line 
should read: ‘‘ after suffering from a painful right heel fot 
rather more than two months.”’ 


Vacancies 


will be found at pages 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, and7#% 


of our advertisement columns, and advertisements as 


partnerships, assistantships, and locumtenencics at pag@ 
40 and 41. : 

A short summary of vacant posts notified in the advertise 
ment columns appears in the Supplement at page 171. 
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PROFESSOR OF PEYSIOLOGY, UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, KING 


institutions teaching medicine than at present ; they were 
for the most part places where instruction was given in 
amatomy and materia medica, but only these survived 
which had the foresight to become associated with schools 
of science that provided the necessary. instruction in 
chemistry, physics, zoology, and botany. During the last 
century there have been more and more additions to the 
time-honoured teaching of Sydenham, which depended 
solely on clinical observation, until so great a part do 
the sciences play in modern medical education that the 
medical student spends almost half his time in studying 
them. 
MEDICINE THE MAKER OF SCIENCES 

The preliminary sciences themselves have greatly 
multiplied. From anatomy, or the study of bodily 
structure, has developed physiology, the study of func- 
tin, and, from the latter, biochemistry, the chemistry 
of living processes, and pharmacology, the nature of the 
action of drugs. We may recall that in the last three 
hundred years medicine has taken a large part in the 
development of chemistry and biology. All these subjects 
have now become completely independent sciences, pur- 
suing knowledge for its own sake irrespective of the needs 


new sciences. In the near future we may expect to see 
the subject of symptomatology, for example, receive more 
and more attention. At the present time there is an 
enormous hiatus not only between the sciences and clinical 
work, but between medicine and surgery, and much would 
be gained if a systematic effort was made to take advantage 
of the opportunities of surgery and to bring the facts thus 
collected into medicine. For example, some physicians 
talk a great deal about toxaemia and auto-intoxication, 
but how many have investigated the effects of a severe 
burn or simple septic condition upon the general health? 
How seldom, indeed, is a blood pressure apparatus avail- 
able in a surgical ward, although surgery presents almost 
wirivalled facilities for the study of blood pressure. The 
Majority of surgeons have not the time, the training, or 
the incentive for such research, and much valuable in- 
formation is lost. They are too busy ‘‘ making a living!”’ 
I prefer to call this new subject a science, for it is evident 
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that a large amount of information would be obtained 
which would not necessarily be of immediate practical 
value. So far the subject has been studied by individual 
workers for their own interest, some clinical and some not. 


GROWING INDEPENDENCE OF SCIENCES 

As the early medical sciences gradually developed along 
their own lines the physician and surgeon lost touch with 
their work. If we can judge by the writings of thirty 
years ago, it would almost appear that a certain amount 
of resentment grew up on the part of the clinicians who 
saw their children develop into somewhat obstreperous 
adolescence and full of determination to make their sub- 
jects often at the cost of considerable material loss. At 
a complimentary dinner given to one of our most dis- 
tinguished physiologists he recalled the difficulties of the 
relatively recent makers of physiology. Often the pay- 
ment of the laboratory boy was the carcass of the rabbit 
used in the experiments. Medicine has good reason to 
admire and be grateful to those pioneers of medical science. 

Twenty-five years ago it was fashionable for clinicians 
to scoff at the early scientific teaching to students. I have 
beside me an address by a distinguished physician who 
gives four examples of the futility of physiological teach- 
ing. Succeeding years have already shown how timited 
was his vision, for each of his ‘‘ futilities ’’ has borne rich 
fruit in medicine. One was the then physiological curiosity 
—the current of action produced when a muscle contracts. 
Little did he realize that this curiosity would soon become 
the basis of electrocardiography. Again, a great surgeon 
once told the members of his class that now they had 
come to the wards they must put their science behind 
them. He was reproached by the local professor of physio- 
logy, but with characteristic wit and skill he escaped by 
replying, ‘‘ Ah, my dear professor, I meant that they were 
to put it behind them as a vis a tergo.”’ It is pleasing to 
record that he has since indicated that he does believe in 
physiological science as a real force, even in surgery. 

In this connexion it is interesting to recall that some 
of the great advances in the sciences have not been fol- 
lowed immediately by their obvious application clinically. 
For example, surgeons continued to remove the whole 
| thyroid for twenty years after Schiff had shown in dogs 
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that its removal resulted in myxoedema, while we read 
that Harvey’s discovery of the circulation of the blood 
had no effect on current medical teaching, including 
that of the great Sydenham, whom, with Boerhaave in 
Leyden, we look upon as the parents of post-Renaissance 
clinical medicine. Fortunately such days are now remote. 


SCIENCES NOT VOCATIONAL 

At the same time we must not imagine that the pre- 
liminary sciences are entirely free from the indictment 
made against them that they do not serve medicine so well 
as they might, but let it be said at once the fault is 
as much that of medicine. All the preliminary sciences 
have grown enormously since they were introduced into the 
medical curriculum. The medical student receives a course 
similar to, but less concentrated than, that of the student 
preparing for a degree in science, and he has to make the 
best of it ; the state of affairs obtaining in many univer- 
sities bears very little relation to the vocational needs of 
medical students. It is generally agreed that this arrange- 
ment is in some respects ideal, or was so thirty years ago ; 
but, as will be discussed below, how far this non-vocational 
outlook should be carried is now a very debatable problem, 
for the sciences are inclined to be taught at the expense 
of the vocational needs of medicine. This is particularly 
true of botany, zoology, chemistry, and physics, and is 
only to be expected when we remember that these depart- 
ments have to consider many students who will pass on to 
fields other than medicine, and that the students who are 
going to continue these subjects in later life are regarded 
as having first claim. 

It is only with the greatest difficulty that the material 
suitable for science students can be selected, and many 
strange anomalies exist. For example, the term chemistry 
in the intermediate examination in science of the University 
of London does not include organic chemistry, although 
this examination is the sole intermediate examination in 
chemistry for a student passing on to honours in physio- 
logy, and exempts from the whole chemistry examination 
for many degrees and diplomas. If those responsible for 
the science curricula find it difficult, how much more 
difficult it must be when non-medicals attempt to devise 
a course for a profession of which they know very little. 


Botany A RELIc 

Botany is an anachronism in the medical curriculum 
and a relic of the days when the doctor prepared his own 
drugs from plants, but its retention is insisted upon by 
those who, knowing little of the composition of a present 
botany course, feel that somehow it may have some 
cultural value. They do not realize that one of the chief 
considerations of botany teachers is to prepare students 
whose prospect is for the most part the teaching of 
botany in girls’ schools, botany being one of the more 
polite subjects. In zoology the keynote is sti!l the Huxley 
types, which are laboriously memorized, and from which 
the student rarely comes away with much idea of why 
Huxley emphasized these types or of the great principles 
of biology. 

It cannot be denied that some of the details taught 
in botany and zoology have relation to medical 
work, but in many instances they have little relation to 
biological principles and are merely crammed for examina- 
tion purposes.and should not be taught. For exainple, 
the details of flat and round worms could with advan- 
tage be deferred, since they are of greater interest 
in parasitology. In botany the details of moulds and 
bacteria could just as well be postponed until the student 
takes bacteriology. Teachers of these subjects are 
sufficiently astute to include such matters in the examina- 
tion for obvious reasons, but they are quite oblivious of 
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UnbuE Detatm, HARMFUL IN EaRLy Years 

It can indeed be claimed that not only is the Tequirement 
of such detail at this stage useless, but it is acty 
harmful, as it gives the student the idea that he must 
memorize rather than understand. Those of us who meet 
students later know that their outstanding characteristic 
is that they have committed to memory more than th 
really understand, and as a result their knowledge is in 
compartments. If they are asked a question in the Way 
they have crammed it they answer volubly, but if the 
same question is turned the other way round they ap 
strangely silent. This criticism is true, unfortunately, of 
much so-called education other than medical. It is prob. 
able that the old-fashioned natural history was much 
more valuable as a preliminary to medical education thay 
what is taught at present, as it gave students a real interes 
in biological problems. 

The physiologist, coming into contact with the students 
in their second year, is in the unfortunate position of 
seeing how completely inadequate is the first-year teaching, 
The student comes to him possibly with an excellent ide 
of the blood vessels of the frog or the bird, but with quite 
an insufficient knowledge of the mammal. There is q 
good deal to be said for the study of human anatomy 
before comparative anatomy. What a great, advantage 
it would be if the mammal was more fully studied; 
especially with regard to relation of organs and the 
possible effects of erect posture. The gross errors com. 
mitted in chemical physiology make it evident that if 
more attention was paid in the first year of chemistry 
to technique in weighing, measuring, and _ handling 
materials, instead of collecting scattered facts, an enormous 
advantage would accrue which would be of value through- 
out the rest of the student’s life. 


ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY 

Nor are anatomy and physiology free from similar 
defects. Some years ago it was my fortune to take part in 
clinical teaching, and it will be generally agreed that the 
student passes on to the wards insufficiently prepared. 
Under the present system it is practically impossible to 
avoid this. It would be almost possible to divide the facts 
of physiology into two categories: those which are essen- 
tial to medicine and those which are not so essential—for 
example, the heart sounds and the measurement of the 
hydrogen-ion concentration of the blood. Suppose ques- 
tions on these two subjects appear in an examination 
paper and the pass mark is the usual 50 per cent. It is 
quite common for students to know much about the latter 
question and nothing about the former, and, according 
to custom, to pass ; yet it will be agreed that a student 
who does not know anything about the heart sounds ought 
not to be allowed to pass to clinical work, but in the science 
of physiology hydrogen-ion concentration is more impor 
tant than the heart sounds. It is common for a maf 
to fail in a final examination because he does not know 
an elementary fact, but this does not occur in the pre 
liminary sciences, nor is it possible, because what is 
a necessary fact for the science of physiology is not 
essential to medicine, and vice versa. The student himself 
cannot be expected to differentiate. 7 

This example brings home to us the difficulty of the 
present system of teaching the sciences in medicine 
The relative importance of the same facts may appeat 
quite different to the science concerned and to medicine; 


to look from the point of view of the science may be the 


better culturally but detrimental vocationa!ly. That, at 


first sight, may not appear serious untii it is realized: that 
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Clinicians who have to inculcate elementary anatomy and 
physiology upon students in the wards appreciate this as 
much as the chemical physiologist or pathologist who has 
to teach students how to weigh and measure. 

Having criticized my own subject, I feel that anatomy 
cannot escape censure. May one ask—Would even the 
average surgeon be any the worse if he only knew half 
the anatomy required for the Second M.B.? Need he 
know the relations of even such a large structure as the 
innominate artery, which he is never likely to have much 
interest in again except in the post-mortem room, not to 
speak of many detai's about bones? Many students who 
have not a good visual memory have the greatest difficulty 
in amassing the vast amount of detail required ; moreover, 
it is promptly forgotten. We have only to ask ourse!ves 
how much we remember of the anatomy we knew to 
realize the truth of this statement. Surely it would be 
a great advantage if more time was spent on the study 
of movement. The average doctor might then be at least 
4 little more capable of treating a multitude of football 
injuries which at present find their way too often into 
the hands of bone-setters and osteopaths. I know that 
Jam raising my voice against a time-honoured tradition, 
and we all must honour the tradition which has brought 
ys successfully, thanks to Vesalius and his successors, 
out of the Dark Ages when anatomy was at a very low 
ebb. In preserving the Vesalian tradition in teaching 
today, however, we must be careful that we do not 
place ourselves somewhat in the position of those who 
burned Servetus at the stake because by discovering the 
pulmonary circulation he struck a vital blow at the great 
and honoured tradition of Galen which had stood un- 
challenged for actually a thousand years. 

Why not let us have a 75 per cent. pass mark on a 
smaller field of knowledge and a 40 per cent. pass mark 
o matters less essential vocationally? This would un- 
doubtedly lead to a _ generally increased proficiency, 
although it might make it more difficult for examiners to 
differentiate between the best candidates. The present 
system by which an enormous amount of information may 
be required leads to a vast amount of gambling which has 
made it necessary for certain questions to be compulsory 
even in the London M.B. Students, for example, in 
physiology often find it more profitable to omit reading 
the nervous system altogether, especially where there is 
some choice of questions. In this connexion we should 
remember that a course in Medicine is different from a 
course in Arts, or even Science, as it is for many students 
their sole preparation for the task of treating patients, 
and it is of national importance that there should be a 
minimum all-round efficiency, and that the time of train- 
ing should be used to the best possible advantage. 

It is easy to criticize, but in doing so we must not be 
ufair to those who have gone before us, and we must 
remember that the general lay-out of the medical 
curriculum was made when many of its subjects were 
very much smaller than they are now. All was then 
done for the best. It may be said that it is educa- 
tionally good for the student to learn a great deal of 
what is really unnecessary, but are we entitled to teach 
much that is unnecessary while the curriculum is so over- 
crowded that he has scarcely time to think and while we 
have to omit a great deal of what would be really useful 
fo general practitioners of medicine? Even if we may 
tach him some facts that are not essential, is it not best 
to teach those things which are in most immediate relation- 
ship to his later work? If he must learn about iron, is it 
hot better for him to learn about the function of iron as 
haemog'obin in the body than to learn how the mineral 
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is obtained from natural ores and converted into steel, 
however interesting it may be? We cannot make’ the 
medical course longer, for it would be an uneconomical 
proposition not only financially, as it would reduce numbers 
entering, but because there is a limitation to mental 
capacity ; the evidence is very complete, and indeed it 
is Our common experience that we reach a stage when we 
can only accumulate new information at the expense of 
some which we already have. 

There is very little doubt that the existing methods of 
teaching the preliminary sciences merely give the student 
a loathing for them which may never be dispelled, instead 
giving him an absorbing interest in the wonderful processes 
of nature on which his future knowledge will be based. 
The preliminary sciences have many fascinating problems 
in common with medicine which are of the greatest possible 
educational value, but if they are taught at all they form 
a very minor part of the teaching. In biology there is 
the problem of heredity, the relation of structure to 
function and adaptation to environment. In chemistry 
there are the great problems concerning the passage of 
substances through membranes ; their study would afford 
excellent training and would also be useful, but they are 
almost omitted from the usual chemistry course. Such 
examples could be multiplied indefinitely, but those given 
serve to indicate that the preliminary sciences might serve 
medicine more adequately without losing their own 
dignity. 

PuRE SCIENCE NECESSARY IN MEDICINE 

During this discussion we must be clear that we do not 
confuse research in the medical sciences with teaching, 
for there is much evidence in medicine that purely scien- 
tific research has proved extremely useful. When von 
Mehring and Minkowsky removed the pancreas to see 
what would happen they did not suspect that their findings 
would lead to a treatment of diabetes, nor did Halliburton 
and Rosenheim, when they studied the chemistry of 
nervous tissues, imagine that the facts which they col- 
lected would lead to a cure for rickets. We may recall 
Sprat’s History of the Royal Society, in which he says: 

‘“ If they will persist in contemning all experiments except 
those which bring them immediate gain and a present harvest, 
they may as well cavil at the providence of God, that He has 
not made all the seasons of the year to be times of mowing, 
reaping, and vintage.”’ 

The sciences must be taught to the medical student, 
because the methods of science are the methods of medical 
research, and they teach him to think clearly and 
logically. But they must not and need not be 
taught at the expense of his vocation, and in most 
instances the principles of a science can be taught, using 
examples which are of the greatest medical interest and 
importance. It is not enough to give a medical student 
a smattering of a science and to cram him with details 
for this or that examination. That is not education, 
although it is what commonly goes by that name. The 
student must be taught primarily to think and to weigh 
evidence. It would be well if every ten years the syllabus 
was reviewed to ensure that this principle was being main- 
tained, for there are constant changes in the possibilities 
of correlation between the preliminary sciences and medi- 
cine. It is doubtful if the teachers of these sciences are 
always capable of judging what should be taught, as they 
are often not medically qualified ; frequently they are 
juniors in scientific departments waiting for posts in pure 
science who may have little real interest in medical require- 
ments. There is an increasing need for good chemists, 
physicists, and biologists who will devote their full energy 
to the needs of medical teaching and research rather 
than to pure science. In Scotland some of the universities 
are already provided with senior posts for this purpose. 
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As the years go on more and more corapetent teachers will 
be required in the preliminary sciences, for these sciences 
are gradually extending into the clinical years. The estab- 
lishment of full-time chairs of medicine and surgery is 
an indication of the requirements of the sciences in more 
intimate association with the study of disease. For 
example, our greatest need to-day in the investigation of 
cancer is a more comprehensive knowledge of the funda- 
menta!s of normal growth and repair ; and thousands of 
persons die annually from surgical shock because of our 
ignorance of the control of the circulation of the blood. 


SCIENCE IN THE SCHOOLS 

One of the important problems to-day is how far science 
taught in schoo!s can replace that taught in the first year 
of the medical curriculum. A great complaint regarding 
the teaching of the sciences in schools is that the teachers 
have to cater for a number of men whose intended occu- 
pations are very diverse, and it cannot be expected that 
the science taught can have any particular bias. It 
should, however, become generaliy known that, quite 
apart from bias, it is most unwise for medical students to 
take their chemistry and physics at school, especialiy 
if they do no biology at the same time, since they find 
themselves for a year with biology on their hands. The 
universities have been placed in the unfortunate position 
of receiving students some of whom have studied chemistry 
and physics at school and some who have not. It becomes 
necessary to provide for both, and much additional teach- 
ing is required. This reacts on the staff, since excessive 
teaching reduces time for research and makes the ablest 
men avoid such posts. It would probably be best if 
Medicine took a firm stand and established a subject of 
medical chemistry which included not only organic but 
a!so physical chemistry, a subject which is becoming 
increasingly important in the study of physiological pro- 
cesses. Further, intermediate chemistry for a_ science 
degree as it at present exists should not be allowed to 
exempt from medical chemistry, which wou!d then be 
much more adapted and useful for medical needs. Let 
it be said at once that this medical chemistry would not 
in any way be easier than intermediate science chemistry, 
rather the reverse. Then might follow medical physics 
and medical biology, which would be a much more useful 
introduction to medicine than diluted science courses. The 
revised curriculum of the Conjoint Board is a definite step 
in the right direction, but it would have been better still 
if it had not allowed details—even details of medical 
interest—to obscure the great biological principles which 
are so important in real education. 


ReEceNt MEpicaL ADVANCES 

The great advances in medicine in the last fifty years 
have shown an interesting grouping. First came the study 
of pathology, which from investigations post mortem 
gradually established certain principles by which primary 
disease in one organ may affect another, and by which it 
was shown that certain symptoms probably depended 
on certain pathological lesions. In these days we are 
inclined to forget the pathologists of fifty to a hundred 
years ago who, with the aid of often very indifferent 
microscopes, laboriously searched the organs of the body 
for evidence of disease, the cause of which was unknown. 
Often their researches were unrewarded, but with each new 
advance we are beginning to realize what valuable work 
they did. But the great work of the pathologists was 
overshadowed in the later part of the last century by the 
bacteriologists, who followed in the footsteps of Lister and 
Pasteur. The bacteriologists demonstrated the bacterial 
origin of many diseases and treatment on anti-bacterial 
lines. 
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In the post-war era the advances have been dy i 
physiology and biochemistry, and the discovery the Dar ding 
large amount of disease can be elucidated by the eff atient is 
vestigation of normal function. Unfortunate'y, as 1 Too oft 
physiologist, I cannot claim that all these advances jy, jp definite 
been made directly by professional physiologists, The dy concerned 
covery of the successful treatment of diabetes, pernicigshtuses Of ’ 
anaemia, and rickets was not made by physiologists jain medicit 
they depended entirely on methods of investigation whi B eatment: 
had been elaborated in the physiological and _biochemag) satisfac 
laboratory. It is almost impossible for any new invests, feourse, 18 
tion into the causation of any disease to proceed Withoy fate 4 littl 
frequent resort to recent physiological and biochemie they adm. 
literature, and, as we have indicated, the day is daypigpyeat teae 
when a systematic study of symptomatology with a bas aivise the 
on these subjects will take its place as an indispengahy fedical C 
preliminary to the study of medicine and surgery, i 
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? ; " ; eastodian 
THE ScIENCES BENEFIT STILL FROM MEpicring jp muddl 
It has been said that the art of medicine is National, of the def 
but that the science of medicine is international, because | ofession 
stands on the firmer basis of the preliminary scienog of values 
which have certain conventional fixed points. Nothing}ine day 
is more interesting or surprising than to learn how verfod be al 
differently the practitioners of different countries treathgman st 
many complaints. We no longer look upon the pp} jfedicin 
liminary sciences as being preliminary — except jg }yost imm 
time ; they are really auxiliary. We need chemists If medica 
physicists, and biologists interested in the  problemsfjministr 
of physiology and pathology just as we need. expe lie early 
rienced anatomists, physiologists, biochemists, _ and [yer for 
pathologists investigating the problems of medicine and }guld inv 
surgery. Nor will the sciences suffer thereby ; physio. [jp imagir 
logy and biochemistry have still much to learn from }yst che 
medicine and surgery. Our knowledge, for example, of[ppbably 
carbohydrate metabolism owes much to the study offgcured ; 
diabetes ; our knowledge of the ductless glands and of thejuyery, 
nervous system owes an enormous amount to clinically his su 
observation, and the astuteness of the clinician will always fyhat he 
be a potent factor in physiological advance. In tumfgecialty, 
physiology and_ biochemistry enrich the subject offffen cot 
chemistry and even physics. The oxidation of fats in}gitable— 
the body gave chemists a new conception of oxidation} It has 
processes, while the principle of the string galvanometer, fpreciat 
invented by a physiologist, is now extensively used infphis eé 
physics. shools a 
It is becoming increasingly common for medical students }ut-patie 
to supplement their training by taking a science degree infphysiolog 
physiology, usually immediately after anatomy and physiofrark pre 
logy. A physiologist may be accused of emphasizing hisfteting f 
own subject, and to a parent the extra year may appeatfisul, ¢ 
an extravagance. A glance at the subsequent records dffiademic 
students who have taken this additional course showsfeaior st 
most clearly how they stand out beyond their fellows five, as 
while it is interesting that many of the great leaders offpoperly 
medical science have been among them. Judging by 
results, then, it can be stated that the extra year is a good 
The staffs of our universities are recruited a 
en be 








investment. 
largely from such men, and it is they who, by the? 
knowing a little more of the sciences than their colleagues tucated 


may be expected to make use of them in the interest ff i. 
ton los 


founded 
i Hom, al 





medicine. 





THe Duty OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 

Medical education has been slowly evolved, and thoxy® 
who guide it have a great responsibility. It is they whiMows t 
have to say, not that this or that piece of knowledge it his 
valuable, but whether in a given time it is profitable ¢ y, 
learn this piece or that ; whether, fer example, it is mon m 
profitable to learn the structure of a plant root, howev@ ge it 


interesting, or to require a higher standard of knowledgf® his 
Md va 
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TM due ..¢ growth and repair, or to learn why a cardiac 
TY that Mregatding & hie 
y the jy mint is breath i aia . ee am 
"ya oo often the faculties concerned simply allocate times 
nes b; 4‘ ip definite subjects, and leave the syllabus to the teachers 
The dj concerned. The variety of teaching evident from the sylla- 
Dernicionsh buses Of various schools indicates the chaos which exists. 
gists, by jn medicine we know well that when there is a variety of 
ion whiaf treatments for the same complaint there is something very 
ochemig gostisfactory anont pened Spaniel =e ey bs 
invest, vourse, iS that those concerned with Resaare duvet subjec ts 
1 Withoo fare a little diffident in advising on subjects about which 
ochemig they admittedly know practically nothing, but many first- 
awnin | year teachers would welcome some better attempt to 
ha bag uivise them more definitely than is done by the General 
spensahjsh Medical Council, which is also too remote to give adequate 
y, », In ignoring the syllabus a duty to the medical 
dadent is shirked. The medical student is the future 
qstodian of our profession, and he must not be allowed 
NE » muddle through, guided more by the vested interests 
National, |g the departments concerned than by the real need of his 
CAUSE ith eefession. He must be encouraged to develop his sense 
Sciences fof yalues and to weigh evidence, in the hope that he will 
Nothing me day add his quota to the sum of human knowledge, 
OW veryfad be all the more capable of preventing and alleviating 
eS treat}juman suffering. 
the pr} Medicine must put its house in order, but those who are 
cept in inost immediately and personally interested in the advance 
chemists, {medical science are seldom the administrators. Each 
Problensfiministrator might well ask himself, ‘‘ Could I improve 
d expedite early training of the medical student to equip him 
S, and Ietter for my own particular specialty? ’’ This question he 
‘ine and quid invariably answer in the affirmative, and if he tries 
physio. [jp imagine the other specialties he can easily realize that 
 fromfyst changes in the curriculum are really needed. 
nple, of }Pobably the best preliminary science course could be 
tudy offyured if a specialist in each branch of medicine, of 
d of thefuyery, and of public health, well versed in research 
clinicalfy his subject as well as in the applied side, was asked 
| alwaysfyhat he needed to be tanght in the best interest of his 
In tumfyeialty, and if these were subsequently welded together. 
ject offen could be added the subjects of cultural value at 
fats in|gitable periods. * 
xidation | Jt has often been suggested that the student would 
Oometer, fippreciate the science more if he did some clinical work 
used infu his early years, but this is probably not so. Some 
xhools allow, or used to allow, the men to attend surgical 
tudents|ut-patients before they had completed anatomy and 
egree infiiysiology, but there can be no doubt that the clinical 
physio- fork proved too strong a distraction to men who were 
Zing hisfisting for the first time the pleasure of doing something 
appeatieful, and was definitely detrimental to their more 
ords offademic studies. Experience, however, shows that the 
showsfeaior student, like the general practitioner, is apprecia- 
fellowsjive, as shown by attendance at voluntary classes, of 
ders offmperly chosen instruction in the preliminary sciences. 
ing by 
a good CULTURE IN MEDICINE 
craitd| Oe word about culture in medicine. Doctors have 
 theirftiten been rather sensitive about being called the worst- 
eagues tucated profession, although with the increasing number 
rest offmen whose education is chiefly scientific the accusa- 
fin loses much force. The term ‘‘ education ’’ is sur- 
Minded by certain conventional ideas born of the school- 
ftom, and in the average university it is bolstered up by 
| thowpsted interests. To consider an Arts professor who 
~y whopliows nothing of the natural sciences, or of the functions 
edge i Ht his own body, or very little of human nature and 
rble tality, better educated than a doctor is simply conven- 
s mom! and nonsense ; for if the limitations of time have 
oweverp ade it necessary that the doctor is weak in his classics, 
wledgps history, or his literature, he has gained a_ vast 
varied knowledge of nature which would be of 
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inestimable value to his Arts colleague. Probably the 
best purely cultural subject for the medical student is 
the history of medicine, by which he is brought to learn 
to be grateful for his heritage ; to learn of the years and 
years of patient endeavour which have led to the discovery 
of facts which he now considers commonplace, and to 
realize that he, too, may make a modest contribution, 
whatever his sphere. It is a most remarkable fact that 
medicine is one of the few professions which does not 
make an elementary study of its history obligatory on 
those who intend to adopt it, to maintain its traditions, 
and to reap its rewards. 


Economics IN MEDICINE 

The preliminary sciences of medicine have to face 
another problem, which is one of economics. There is a 
Scottish saying that “‘ the man who pays the piper calls 
the tune.’’ Medicine is entitled to call the tune, and 
history shows full well that it is generous to the sciences 
which serve it so well. The present strong position of 
the medical sciences with their associated laboratories is 
due largely to medicine. Medicine realizes full well that 
the independent anatomist, embryologist, histologist, 
physiologist, biochemist, and pharmacologist justify their 
existence because of their researches, provided they do 
not forget altogether that they owe much of their welfare 
to the medical student. 

This problem is not confined to the medical sciences, 
but concerns also the older sciences of chemistry and 
physics, which have also tended to forget the hand 
that feeds. The scientific industries found that the uni- 
versities were not sufficiently elastic in their outlook, and 
largely ignored their needs, with the result that they 
themselves have established laboratories, often better 
equipped and with staffs better paid than in the 
universities ; and so these laboratories have become 
a strong counter-attraction to university life. Even the 
great pharmaceutical chemists have done likewise, to 
the detriment of the pharmacological laboratories in 
our universities. To think of what many of our scientific 
departments might have -become had they been more 
willing to assist industry makes us weep for the land of 
the might-have-been. It is not. too late. There is no 
reason why the worker in applied science should not work 
side by side with the worker in pure science ; indeed, both 
would gain considerably. Were the universities really 
willing as a whole, industry could be made to realize 
that it is much more economical to endow workers and 
laboratories in the universities than to establish its own 
laboratories, in which the workers are more isolated and 
have not the advantage of discussion of their problems 
with the diversity of persons to be found in a university. 

The co-operation between science and industry in the 
universities is much better seen in some other countries 
than in our own, and of recent years workers in industrial 
laboratories have made important contributions to pure 
science. We shall see in the near future the foundation 
of schools of industrial science which will compete with 
universities for students, if the universities do not recog- 
nize this danger. 


COMPETITION BETWEEN DEPARTMENTS 

Unfortunately, for similar reasons there is arising a 
competition among departments of medicine. I refer par- 
ticularly to the establishment of medical and_ surgical 
departments with extensive laboratories which correspond 
to the laboratories of industry. In these departments is 
duplicated a large amount of apparatus in part-time use in 
physiological and biochemical departments, and indeed I 
know of some medical departments infinitely better equipped 
in physiological apparatus than the physiological labora- 
tory in the same school. But what is still more serious, 
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the senior departments, by offering greater emoluments, 


are having first option on the few men willing to take 
up academic life. In a medical department they may 


do exactly the same research work as in a physiological 
department, but they are better paid in the former. 
Biochemistry, which might be so much more valuable, has 
undoubtedly suffered particularly from the anxiety of 
non-medical biochemists to demonstrate their independence 
ot medicine, forgetful of the fact that every department 
of science, unless endowed, lives upon an applied science, 
through which it serves the community. Biochemistry, 
it is true, has applications other than medical, but these 
are insufficient to induce students to study this new science 
in numbers large enough to maintain it. The result of this 
attitude of the biochemist is to discourage the foundation 
of chairs of biochemistry. The hospitals appoint their own 
biochemists to supply their needs, and academic _bio- 
chemical departments are scarcely cognizant of the 
problems which present themselves in the wards. How 
much better it would have been for biochemistry and for 
its students if these hospital biochemists had been on the 
staff of departments of biochemistry. Now biochemistry 
has to content itself by attempting the impossible—to 
take over certain chemical parts of physiology. It 
beginning to consider that digestion and metabolism, and 
even more, are its own particular preserve, and appears 
to imagine that these processes can be studied with little 
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INTRODUCTORY 
In accordance with long-standing custom we publish now, 
some weeks before the opening of the winter session at the 
medical schools, a special Educational Number. The form 
and contents of this annual issue have been modified from 
time to time, but its purpose remains unchanged, and the 
seasoned medical reader must expect to find here a great 
many familiar facts and phrases. The first object of the 
Educational Number is to give prospective students and 
their parents full information about the steps that must 
be taken in order to become a registered medical practi- 


tioner. The second object is to assist those wishing to 
know what a medical career has to offer, and others 


who, having already decided to study medicine, are un- 
certain about the line of work for which they are best 
suited. Our purpose is to supply information rather than 
to offer advice ; but, as in past years, this introductory 
article gives an opportunity of reviewing some aspects 
and tendencies of medical study and practice, and of 
directing attention to a few points which might not occur 
to‘anyone without some experience of the medical life. 
Intending students will find in the pages that follow an 
account of the course of training required of them, the 
places where it can be obtained, and the universities and 
other licensing bodies which test the knowledge gained and 
confer degrees or diplomas entitling successful candidates 
to become legally qualified medical practitioners. Sections 
are included also on post-graduate medical study, on the 
higher qualifications, both general and special, and on 
the many and varied spheres of work open to registered 
medical men and women at home and abroad. The details 


given are founded on official information, and arranged 
along the customary lines. 

It may be well to repeat here, what has often been said 
before, that the aim of a medical education is to impart 
not only the essentials of medicine, but also the right 

methods of adding to knowledge after 
Such teaching, to be effective, presupposes 


principles and 
qualification. 
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reference to the body as a whole or without an 
ledge of the nervous system which controls them. 

An unduly independent attitude of the prelimi 
sciences must lead to their own impairment, for i. 
cannot escape from the ordinary economic laws, The lal 
of sympathy between purely scientific and medica] der: 
ments is, however, not only of growing economic in 
tance, but creates a vicious circle which tends to incre: 
lack of sympathy, and the student ‘is very adyergy! 
affected. At present the organic chemist teaches ¢ mi 
methods for certain tests and estimations ; these ay 
re-taught in another way by the biochemist, ang apa 
in still another way by the hospital biochemist. Th 
medical student naturally considers that the meth 
which have the nearest relation to practical affair , 
best, and does not have his opinion of his earlier teacher 
enhanced. This opinion he will never lose. 

It would be well if the words of the late A. D, Walle 
were better known. They were spoken of Physiology 
but are applicable to all the medical sciences. 4, 

‘Physiology must be studied for its own sake, but (y 
physiologist whose immediate motive is the want to Rnog 
may not deny his debt of service to the community of whi 
he forms a part and whose services he enjoys, and the cha 
through which he can repay some part of that debt lies fg 
of all in the service he may be able to render to the Practice 
of medicine, to the knowledge and power of the physiciay 
whose immediate motive is the went to help,’’ 


a good general education. 
scientific education 


Next in importance is a good 
a thorough grounding in the basi 
principles of science. Upon these the student of ordinary 
intelligence and industry can build up an adequaté 
technical equipment for the practice of his profession. Ap 
unfortunate tendency in studying the preliminary subject 
is to acquire a mere ‘“‘ cram’’ knowledge, quickly for 
gotten after the particular examination is passed. These 
sciences interlock with each other and with the later si} 
jects, and, properly approached, they give a drilling a 
exact methods and vigorous reasoning which will ber 
immediate fruit in the clinical part of the curriculum 
Chemistry, physics, and elementary biology prepare th 
way for anatomy and physiology, and so for medicine ant 
surgery and obstetrics. The curriculum is not perfect. i 
is always undergoing revision, to keep pace with neq 
knowledge and improvements in practice. But all! author 
ties are agreed that the preliminary and_ intermediat 
sciences form the only appropriate introduction to ti 
study of clinical medicine, and attempts are made from 
time to time to bring the teaching of these subjects int 
closer relation with the life-work of the practitioner. 








PORTALS OF THE PROFESSION 

The obvious goal of every student is the entry of 
name in the Medical Register, which is the official statutoy 
list of qualified medical practitioners kept by the Gene 
Medical Council. There are many ways in which a 
mission can be obtained to the Register. No fewer tha 
twenty-seven bodies—eighteen universities and nine (tf 
porations—either separately or jointly issue registrall 
qualifications ; and the number of teaching institutio 
is even larger. Nevertheless, although in this country 
have no single State examination in medicine—no “‘é 
portal system ’’--the medical courses of the various wt 
versities and schoo!s in Great Britain and Ireland runé 
parallel lines, and the obligatory curriculum is much # 
same for all students. As, however, the individual teadl 
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any kno} and examining bodies. have different standards and 
m. yirements, the choice should be made early, so that 


Prelimin,, definite pian may be followed. 

+ for the. ; The decision to study for a university degree in medicine 

The lai could if possible, be made by the time a boy or girl 
, 


ical depard 5. A matriculation examination or its equivalent 
Mic impe, ey) be attempted without delay, and the parent should 
tO inctegh jacure that the special requirements of the medical faculty 


Ad Verge of the selected university are fulfilled. As soon as this 
hes Certai examination is disposed of work should be begun at school 
these a} jn the subjects of the First M.B. Few house-masters at 
and Rial public schools seem to be adequately informed about 
mist, Tk ical requirements under the revised curriculum, and 
© metho it is doubtful if all schools are fully competent to meet 
affairs ay the varying requirements of different authorities. Parents 
T teaches gould therefore make inquiries on their own account in 
oder that valuable time may not be wasted during the 
yst year or two at school. This applies to all prospective 
medical students, but with special force to those seeking 
degrees at Oxford or Cambridge. 

The conditions with which those who wish to enter the 
profession must comply are regulated by the General 
Wedical Council, which is a statutory body set up under 
ht lies fmf the Medical Acts ; a summary of its functions and require- 
he practicl ments is given at page 419. Many changes have lately 
 Physiciag heen made in the medical and pre-medical curriculum, and 
this section, as well as the article on Professional Study 
ad Examination, should be studied with care. It is the 
husiness of the General Medical Council, so far as possible, 
to see that a suitable kind of training and the requisite 
degree of knowledge are secured to the student, and it is 
the business of the medical schools and examining bodies 
to give the training and test the knowledge in accordance 
is a good] with the requirements of that Council. Every student, 
the base] alter passing examinations in the subjects of general 
Ordinary} education and in the preliminary sciences of chemistry 
adequate and physics, must take a course of training at a recognized 
sion. An} medical school, covering a period of at least five years, 
* subjects} but usually extended to six years or more. 
ckly forf Examination of candidates as to their fitness to practise 
1. Thee! medicine, surgery, and obstetrics is left to the licensing 
ater sub-| bodies, which are of two kinds—the universities, and 
rilling it} ¢ertain medical corporations in England, Scotland, and 
will beat} Irland. The requirements of these licensing bodies are 
rriculum| summarized elsewhere under separate headings. One of the 
pare the} functions of the General Medical Council, besides that of 
icine ani] keeping the Medical Register and maintaining discipline 
‘fect. If within the profession, is to make sure that the tests at 
rith new «ch stage do not fall below a certain standard, and that 
author} the students examined have undergone prescribed courses 
rmediat atapproved institutions. Successful candidates eventually 
| to thiteeive either degrees, in the case of a university, or 
ide from diplomas or licences, in the case of a corporation ; these 
ects inti} qualifications entitle them to claim insertion of their names 
ner. fin the Medical Register. Every student, as soon as he 
dbtains his qualification to practise, should at once 
register ; otherwise he cannot hold a_ public medical 
v of hi 4ppointment, or sign any certificate required from a legally 
tatuton| Walified practitioner (such as a death certificate), or 
Gener tecover professional fees in a court of law. 
tich aff Holders of diplomas and licences once made up the great 
ver tha Majority of all medical men, especially in England and 
ine caf Wales. But universities have greatly multiplied during 
vistralay the present century, and so many practitioners are now 
‘itutio # gaduates in medicine that a student at the threshold of 
ntry mis career will do well to consider the advantages of 
o ‘‘ om Possessing a degree, though it may be desirable to take 
pus ump also a dip!oma or licence. The medical degrees (M.B., 
run@D., etc.) granted by the universities in Great Britain 
uch tid Ireland are mentioned among the particulars about 
1 teady ch university printed in later sections. 
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COST OF MEDICAL EDUCATION 

To those who have already decided to send their sons 
into the medical profession, no less than to those who are 
weighing the matter, a few words on the cost of medical 
education may prove helpful. For the ordinary student 
this resolves itself into the cost of the training at medical 
school and hospital, and the cost of. living during the 
five or six years of the curriculum. The expenses under 
these two main headings vary considerably. Besides 
differences in the charges made for instruction, there are 
differences in examination fees, as well as in the fees for 
certificates of qualification, and those who seek the higher 
degrees and diplomas must expect to pay more for the 
additional courses and tests and certificates. Again, not 
all students have the kiiack of imparting what they know 
to an examiner, and every setback due to failure in the 
examination room or to illness means added expenses. 
School and examination fees, together with the cost of 
board, lodging, clothes, and recreation, form the largest 
items of expenditure, and to these must be added the 
money spent on books, microscope, instruments, and so 
forth. 

Since professional education must continue for five 
years at least (a period exceeded by the vast majority), 
and since the cost of living varies much in different parts 
of the country, while personal expenditure varies still 
more, it can only be said in a general way that anyone 
who thinks of entering the profession should be prepared 
for an outlay of at least £1,500. Something between 
two-thirds and three-quarters of the whole amount would 
probably be spent on maintenance, and the rest in fees, 
etc., for tuition and examination. The fees charged by 
the different schools and licensing bodies are stated in the 
paragraphs relating to each on other pages of this issue. 
When making an estimate of the probable outlay, the 
many helps available nowadays’ for the reduction of 
expense should not be ignored. At nearly all the medical 
schools more scholarships and money prizes are offered 
now than in the past; at the Scottish universities bursaries 
are numerous ; and the Carnegie Trust (whose regulations 
are summarized at page 432) gives pecuniary help to many 
Scottish students. The main thing to bear in mind when 
considering costs is that, as compared with other pro- 
fessions, the period of training in medicine is long, and for 
most students expensive. Further guidance on this matter 
will be found in a memorandum,' drawn up by the 
Registrar of the General Medical Council, on the procedure 
to be followed in order to enter the profession. This 
pamphlet gives much useful information, including a com- 
parative table of the cost of study and examination at the 
various institutions. | 

Since medical students are not commonly the sons or 
daughters of wealthy parents, it is usual, before setting 
out upon this long and exacting course of study, to weigh, 
not only the cost, but also the prospects. The youth 
and the girl of to-day, when reckoning up their chances 
in any calling, will wish to know the probable numbers 
of their competitors for the work that is waiting to be 
done. 

NUMBERS OF MEDICAL STUDENTS 

The following brief survey should be read with the notes 
and tables printed at page 418 on the numbers of registered 
students and practitioners. More new students mean more 
new doctors five or six years later, though, as the chart 
shows, there is in normal times a fairly constant wastage. 

At the close of the last century the annual entry of 
medical students in the United Kingdom had been on 
the average about 1,800, and then for the next thirteen 


1 Memorandum on the Procedure to be Adobled by those who 
desive to enter the Profession of Medicine, with Notes on Costs and 
General Medical Council, 44, Hallam Street, Portland 
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years it stood at about 1,400. During the war period, 
though many students left to serve with the Forces, the 
entries grew steadily larger, so that in 1918 they were 
2,253, and in the following year, when demobilization was 
in active progress, they were 3,420. In the next five years 
the numbers rapidly fell, but from 1923 to 1928 they 
remained at a fairly steady level rather below the imme- 
diate pre-war average. In 1924 the entries were 1,043 ; 
in 1925, 1,070; in 1926, 1,260; in 1927, 1,214; and in 
1928, 1,362. In 1929 they rose again to 1,502, and last 
year to 1,792. 

The excessive entries during the post-war inflation 
period, if they had gone on long enough, must have led 
to overstocking of the profession. In the past decade the 
numbers of new practitioners registering each year have 
greatly exceeded the usual pre-war figure of eleven hundred 
or so. The large additions to the profession in recent 
years brought the total number of names in the Medical 
Register up to 55,291 at the end of 1930. This is upwards 
of ten thousand more than the figure for 1920, nearly 
fifteen thousand more than that for 1910, and nineteen 
thousand more than that for 1900. The population of the 
British Isles has not increased at anything like that rate 
during the same decennial periods, and the ratio of doctors 
to inhabitants is therefore much higher now than ever 
before. It should be borne in mind, however, that the 
scope of medical practice has enlarged considerably in the 
meanwhile, and many fresh openings for professional work 
have followed advances in diagnostic, curative, and pre- 
ventive methods, and the rapid development of administra- 
tive medicine. On the whole, it appears that the medical 
profession of this country is now large enough, but not 
yet overstocked. 


AFTER REGISTRATION: CHOICE OF CAREER 

The student, having passed all his tests and placed his 
name on the Medical Register, assumes the privileges and 
responsibilities that go with legal qualification. But after 
registration there is usually a period of transition between 
pupilage and established practice. This time may be put 
to the greatest advantage by serving as house-physician, 
house-surgeon, or casualty officer in a hospital, by working 
as assistant or locumtenent in private practice, or by 
seeing something of the world as a ship surgeon. As a 
preliminary to practice of whatever kind, a year or more 
spent in junior hospital appointments is a most profitable 
investment. 

If his mind is not made up already, the newly qualified 
practitioner has now to consider in which branch of the 
profession he can find a suitable outlet for his abilities. 
The choice is very wide, though the decision is often 
dictated rather by opportunity than by a nice balancing 
of tastes and talents. Among the great variety of paths 
open are general medical practice in town or country ; 
Government service at home or abroad, including the 
medical branches of the Navy and Army and Air Force, 
and the I.M.S.; public health appointments and other 
administrative or official posts ; institutional work, such 
as that of the municipal hospital, the mental hospital, 
the fever hospital, and the sanatorium ; academic positions 
in the various schools of medicine ; and special work in 
scientific research or in one of the many subdivisions of 
clinical medicine and surgery. Most of these careers are 
discussed in some detail in the later sections, but a few 
words may be said here about general practice and the 
work of a consultant or specialist. 

Further information about such matters will be found in 
the Handbook for Recently Qualified Medical Practitioners, 
published by the British Medical Association.' This com- 
British 
(3s. 6d. net ; post 
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prises articles on openings for members of the Profession 
on practical aspects of medical work ; on registration a.) 
the privileges of practitioners ; on practice under the Tnsyy 
ance Acts ; on post-graduation study and special diplomas. 
and on medical defence societies. The section dealing wig 
practical aspects of medical work gives advice op 
fessional conduct, on common medico-legal difficult} 
and on the relations between doctor and patient and Ong 
doctor and another. 


GENERAL PRACTICE 

Three-quarters at least of those who pass out Of the 
medical schools become ‘‘ family doctors ’’ sooner or later 
The work is onerous and the pay too often inadequate: 
but it is a full life rich in human interest, and many ¢ 
the very best students, now as formerly, choose gener 
practice as a career. It is usually entered in one of thre 
ways. The newcomer may take a house, put up a plate, 
and wait for work to come to him ; he may buy the 
goodwill of a practice rendered vacant by retirement » 
death ; or he may become a partner in an establishe 
firm. The first is considered more risky than the second, 
and the second than the third. A well-managed partne. 
ship of three or more has this advantage over single. 
handed practice, that it allows each partner leisure for 
recreation and for keeping up with the progress g 
medicine. Success in private practice demands a great 
deal of knowledge beyond that gained at the medica 
schools, and hence a man is more likely to be accepted asa 
partner, or to do well on his own account, if he has already 
some experience as an assistant or deputy. 

The general practitioner cannot hope to be an expert 
in. every department of medicine, but he shou!d havea 
more comprehensive outlook than the man whose life js 
devoted to perfecting himself in the technique and 
minutiae of one subject. Both types of workers are indis. 
pensable in these days: they are complementary. The 
good general practitioner possesses powers of perspective 
in disease that are denied to the specialist, and he must 
remain not only the most useful and encyclopaedic working 
unit of our profession, but also the member of it to whom, 
at least in the first instance, the public, for its own good, 
should turn for relief in sickness and guidance in mai 
taining health. The opportunities he has of seeing his 
patients for minor ailments as well as for serious illnesses; 
his acquaintance with their family history, habits of life, 
social circumstances, and many other personal details 
learnt only after long and confidential intercourse, give 
the ‘‘G.P.’’ just that knowledge which enables him to 
treat the patient and not merely the disease. 

The value of the work done by the family medical 
attendant is better appreciated now than in the past. I 
its recent Proposals for a General Medical Service for the 
Nation' the British Medical Association puts the mattet 
in the forefront. It states as an axiom that ‘‘ the medical 
service of the community must be based on the provisida 
for every individual of a general practitioner or family 
doctor ’’ ; and the whole series of proposals rests on this 
as a fundamental principle. In regard to the prevention 
of disease, on which the Association lays great stress in it 
memorandum, the general practitioner has an increasingly 
important part to play. Unlike the doctor of yesterday, 
his time is not now wholly spent in treating developed 
disease in individuals. As knowledge accumulates he wil 
come more and more to study early disorders of function 
and the preservation of bodily and mental health i 
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varying circumstances. While this is all to the good, 
cannot be denied that encroachments on private medic 
practice are perpetually being made under the auspice 
- ~ —— > et 

' Supplement to the British Medical Journal, April 26th, 199 


The memorandum in its revised form is also issued as a sepafal 
document by the British Medical Association, 
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TOfessigg the State Or of the municipality or of voluntary bodies, 
‘ation ay that official requirements and administrative checks 
the Ingy. ’ sed by public authorities tend to increase. 
diplomas: + We are living in a transition period, and new methods of 
aling Wit sdical service are being created. Some plan must be devised 
> On ee the family physician will remain the foundation of 
ifficultig, edical service, for his knowledge of the patient and his 
t and One groundings and his experience in such intimate and personal 
contact with patients makes him better qualified not only 
tp diagnose and treat but also to direct the management of the 
se, His obligation is a serious one. No position in our 
ial make-up requires a person of character and industry 
Ut Of the fhe appreciation of his moral responsibility more than 
C Or later ro that of the general practitioner of medicine. With these 
‘equate: ,itributes he has been a great success and will continue to be 
Many of jot a long time to come.’’! 
© genewlf qhe national system of compulsory health insurance, 
> Of three jw more than nineteen years old, has had a profound 
> a plate, | nduence on general medical practice in this country. The 
buy the insurance Acts provide domiciliary medical attendance 
Cment oc} oe some sixteen million persons, and more than 17,000 
tablished nenibers of our profession undertake responsibility for the 
© second, J medical care of this vast section of the community. Thus 
: Partner. he bulk of the general practitioners of the country now 
T single} ive, in large or small measure, medical attendance and 
‘Tsure for} reatment under a system embracing almost the whole 
'STESS Of] working population. These practitioners, by placing their 
a great} mes on the panel, (or medical list), signify their assent 
medical i) the terms of service set out in the Medical Benefit 
Pted asa Regulations and other relevant provisions. 
S already 
CONSULTANT AND SPECIALIST PRACTICE 
N expert} The term ‘‘ consulting practice ’’ comprises in ordinary 
| have a Juuge the work of the genera! physician, that of the general 
Se life is }urgical consultant or operating surgeon, and that of the 
jue and }gnaecologist and obstetrician. These are the three large 
ire indis- | visions of consulting practice, as distinct from general 
ry. The}pactice, which, though they imply some restriction, yet 
rspective fall for a wide range of activity and outlook, in contrast 
he must }yith the smaller ambit of a ‘‘ specialty ’’ in the narrow 
Working fynse. Of these main divisions the third is obviously the 
O whom, | mst limited, but on several grounds it can claim to rank 
vn. goot, |. something more comprehensive than the other specialties. 
in mail {Yo sharp line can, however, be drawn between consulting 
eing his }mactice and specialist practice. Most general consultants, 
nesses; | yhether medical or surgical, are specialists in some branch 
3 of life, | their practice, and most specialists are consultants in 
details the sense that their work largely comes to them through the 
S€, Sei mommendation of general practitioners, with whom they 
him tof at (or should act) ina consultative capacity. In any case, 
whoever holds himself out as one or the other, or both, is 
medic} sumed to have knowledge and skill above the ordinary. 
ast. In} The successful pursuit of a specialty is hard to achieve 
for thefacept by the aid of appointments to hospitals, particularly 
mattét | ioe with medical schoo!s. These posts are much sought 
medical ater, and the time of waiting for a vacancy may be long. 
rovisiol'}itfollows, then, that the would-be specialist, since he can 
, family sarcely hope at first to pay his way by the exercise of his 
on thi} eialty, must either have private sources of income or be 
‘vention repared, by teaching or in other ways, to make ends 
SS 10 H84 net. Competition in this branch of practice is very keen. 
easingly Ixpenses are heavy, and the young consu!tant or specialist 
sterdays my have to go through a long period of training and 
veloped miting before he makes an income ; but on the other 
he wif laid success, when it comes, is liberally rewarded. 


unction} »,, “7 ; 
In the past the lean years of the waiting period were so 


alth it}, ; : 
Y 1 it lificult financially that it was often said that only men with 
~! Bitvate means could hang on, especially as physicians, with 
medical 


~ftview to consulting practice. There were, however, many 
LuSpiICc &€eptions then ; and now, when the posts, such as registrar- 
th, 1990 tips at teaching hospitals, open to men at this stage, are 

rc) : : Bien eee =a 
tae 1 'E. Starr Judd: Presidential Address to the American Medical 
‘sociation, June, 1931. 











much better paid, and there are far more scholarships and 
grants for original investigation, this difficulty is not so serious. 
But on the other hand, the possession of a comfortable income 
is far from an unmixed advantage, for it removes the poor. 
man’s obligation to scorn delights and live laborious days ; 
no doubt the possessor of independent means can wait, but 
there is the danger that he may do little or nothing meanwhile. 
It has been said, with some degree of truth, that a consultant 
is made, not born, and there is no doubt that he has a hard 
task in making himself efficient and successful.’’! 

In the larger industrial towns of the North of England 
there are many “‘ general practitioner specialists ’’ who 
combine ordinary panel practice with much surgical or 
other special work in well-equipped local hospitals which 
admit patients in different categories according to their 
means. Though the fees are small compared with those 
earned by operating surgeons and specialists in London, 
the work is by no means unremunerative. 

Additional degrees and diplomas are important factors in 
securing election to the visiting staff of a large hospital, 
and a few remarks about them may be made here. Beyond 
the qualifications which admit to the Medical Register, 
most of the licensing bodies bestow higher titles after 
further tests. A considerable number of those who have 
graduated M.B. at a university, including many general 
practitioners, proceed later to the M.D. When applying 
for the post of physician to a hospital it is always useful, 
and may be obligatory, to hold a!so the Membership of one 
of the three Royal Colleges of Physicians, according to the 
part of the British Isles in which the hospital is situated. 
So, too, the Fellowship of one of the three Royal Colleges 
of Surgeons should be obtained by those seeking surgical 
appointments, and the degree of Master of Surgery is an 
added distinction. There are also diplomas in a growing 
number of special branches of work—such as public health, 
tropical medicine, ophtha!mology, laryngology, radiology, 
tuberculosis, psychological medicine,and midwifery—which 
are superfluous for most practitioners, but may be useful 
or even indispensable for those who intend to devote them- 
selves to one or other of these subjects. Information about 
the special diplomas open to qualified practitioners, and 
about higher degrees, wil! be found on other pages. 


FINANCIAL AND SOCIAL ASPECTS 

The rewards of a profession come under two heads: those 
that depend on the intrinsic pleasure of the occupation, 
and those associated with financial success and material 
dignity. The pecuniary disadvantages of medicine are the 
long and costly training, the time of waiting after qualifica- 
tion before the practitioner can count upon an adequate 
income, and the heavy working expenses in proportion to 
gross earnings. On the other hand, it holds out the pro- 
spect of a fairly certain income, with unrivalled opportuni- 
ties for exercise of the inte!lect in the service of others. 
There are many briefless barristers, but the qualified prac- 
titioner of medicine should never want for a livelihood so 
long as he keeps his health and his good name. But while 
no doctor who is willing and able to work need starve— 
which can scarcely be said of any other learned profession 
—those who think of adopting it as a career ought to 
understand that medicine is a path to fortune only for the 
few. Yet if medicine, from the financial point of view, 
offers to most men little more than a means of livelihood 
always at command, in its social and cultural aspects the 
outlook is far brighter. As regards the satisfaction derived 
from the work itse!f, a doctor’s life need yield to none in 
the matter of sustained and varied interest. His lot is 
unlike that of many whose business gives little scope to the 
higher faculties, for he lives in, and by, the exercise of 
his intellectual powers. The steady improvement in the 
education of the practitioner has added much to his 
hie: Sir Humphry Rolleston: - Address given at King’s College 
Hospital, October, 1930. 
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influence with the public, and has been a large factor in | and the first step after qualification should be t oe 
raising his social status during the seventy-one years that | an active member of the British Medical a rey ei 
have passed since the General Medical Council was con- | Besides having behind him the machinery ane a ; ee an 
stituted under the first Medical Act. Medicine gives to | fluence of a world-wide professional body, a yo we i fo 
those who follow it an honourable position. The well- | titioner will find in the meetings of his local Diveem ant 
educated doctor stands high among his neighbours, and | Branch, and in the Annual Meetings of the Ase be 
is the friend and confidant of his patients. Many men go | many opportunities for keeping abreast of new wa <tt 
further, and take a prominent part in the public life of | for friendly intercourse with colleagues. Anothes ail : 
their district. A proof of the all-round value of a medical | that no new graduate should fail to do is to icin 
training is the way in which it fits men for leadership. of the societies which for a small yearly sum under pro! 

PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIO individual legal defence of their members. The need fo 
I N protection may arise out of the first case ; 

All who follow the calling of medicine, varied as their | hospital or in private practice. “eneea * 
work may be, constitute a single brotherhood bound | The British Medical Association was founded in 1939 om 
together by common interests and aims. The spirit of | promote the medical sciences and maintain th iy begin 
ey. ee : re ae * © honow$ in eff 
comradeship, which counts for so much in student days, | and interests of the profession ; a brief note on its I 
should be preserved, both for its own sake and because no | stitution and activities will be found at page 480, he 
doctor can safely hold himself aloof from his fellows. | Association, with Branches throughout the British Empire a 
Individuals and isolated groups of practitioners are always | and a membership of more than 35,000, is the only body oe ; 
at a disadvantage when they try to defend their interests | that can act for the profession as a whole and speak jn it nd 
against organized bodies, whether these are Government | name. The record of ninety-nine years’ work shows that a 
departments, local authorities, or commercial companies. | vocational organization, wisely directed, can combing # ith 
In his daily work the doctor is well able to deal with the | service for its members with service for the public. Ey e 
individual patient and the patient’s friends, but he cannot | medical man and woman should try to take a share j 4 thi 
stand up single-handed to outside organizations. Medical | some of the movements, scientific or social or political, De 
men and women must therefore band themselves together, | with which the Association has identified itself, fons 

SS appliec 
NUMBERS OF THE MEDICAL PROFESSION These figures show a steady increase in the ratio of a 
A REview or Firty YEARS doctors to SS which — accelerated during the ome 
In order to present a general view of the numerical leer: Tanai the war. The namie medici 
i” +f ; : registered practitioners at the end of 1921 was near} | 
strength of the medical profession during the past half- Y | this re 
; ; | double the number at the end of 1881, but the population 
century we have extracted from the records and set down ; von era ; The 
Ss § : é : of Great Britain and Ireland within that period of forty 
below in parallel columns the total number of names in : ; : is now 
apne : a ox : | years only increased by about 34 per cent. There is noy 
the Medical Register on December 3ist of each year, and | ; : of the 
. : ‘herpes | considerably more than one name in the Medical Register 
the numbers added annually by registration between 1881 | ; : ia pra 
E | to every thousand of population. In the United States of |" P 
and 1930. America it is estimated that there is one medical practi |“! 
Numerical State of the ‘‘ Medical Registcr.”’ i ; ed P physic: 
Names added Total No. | Names added Total No. Th i 
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The varying proportion of registered medical practi- | tioner to every 800 people. Next to the United States - “e 
tioners to population during the period under review is | the British Isles appear to have the highest proportion} i . 
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) a 2 s sles da > 2Cce a -ensus | one doctor to every inhabitants ; Switzerlan 4 
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oe 29,555 seeseeseeeeseesens 38,104,975 | is shown in the chart above, compiled from  retutll, 

SI Se iccccl- social eens 41/976,827 , ste ap toard 

1M on5 |... 5.35705 | published by the General Medical Council. elewh: 

oo sees 45,408 seesessesseeeeeees 47,146,506 ; The figures for the registration of practitioners year } adopte 

_— a 48,190,000 year apply only to those whose names were entered on 
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a 
ice. dist entries in the colonial and foreign lists of the 
Britis Register being excluded ; hence the slight dis- 
between the totals indicated in this chart and 
ee cen: in our tables printed above. Some further 
a on the numbers of medical students in recent years 
be found in our introductory article on the profession 
wi 


of medicine. 





pROFESSIONAL STUDY AND EXAMINATION 
Tue MEDICAL CURRICULUM TO-DAY 

In 1922 the General Medical Council prescribed a readjust- 
ment of the medical curriculum, to come into force at the 
peginning of the following year. The scheme adopted was 
in effect a compromise between several ‘‘ schools of 
thought ”” which had been debating he matter for fifteen 
years or more. In this readjustment, among other things, 
‘nereased emphasis was piaced upon sufficient opportunity 
being afforded for the study, both theoretical and clinical, 
of those subjects which are now so essential in connexion 
with the treatment centres of a local authority, such as 
ophthalmology, venereal disease, orthopaedics, ante-natal 
wnditions, and infant welfare. Our article, commencing 
on this page, on the functions and requirements of the 
General Medical Council, includes the text of the resolu- 
tions and recommendations of the Council which have 
applied since the beginning of 1923. We summarize below 
the leading features of the revised scheme of professional 
study and examination, and indicate the importance 
jtached by the Council to the preventive aspects of 
medicine. The first qualifying examinations based upon 
this readjusted curriculum were held in 1928. 

The minimum age for registration as a medical student 
jsnow 17 years. There has been no formal lengthening 
of the medical curriculum under the revised scheme, but 
in practice it has been added to by transferring to pre- 
liminary study and examination the subjects of elementary 
physics and chemistry in their purely scientific aspects. 
Thus, in addition to passing a preliminary examination 
in general education, an examination (written, oral, 
aid practical) in the elements of physics and chemistry 
s required by the General Medical Council before the 
amission of a name to the Students’ Register. In the 
applications of these two subjects to the professional 
courses—as in biophysics, biochemistry, and pharmaco- 
gical chemistry—appropriate instruction is to continue 
throughout the curriculum, and is to be tested by exam- 





| ination, so that the student shall no longer be able to put 


behind him as past and done with the knowledge which he 
acquired as a preliminary. If he has had no facilities at 
shoo! or otherwise for obtaining what is necessary for the 
preliminary or pre-registration examination in chemistry 


jad physics, then he can come for it to the university or 
| medical school, but study for this will not count as part of 
}the medical curriculum. In elementary biology compara- 


tively few secondary schools are equipped for tuition, but 
the General Medical Council has suggested an arrangement 
for utilizing the work of such schoois as are qualified for 
the purpose. The examination in elementary biology will 
tot be ‘* pre-curriculum,’’ but the instruction may be so, 
aid a licensing body can allow students who so desire to 
st for the examination immediately after matriculation. 
Here‘again, however, it is the wish of the Council that the 
plications of biology to medicine, surgery, and midwifery 
shall continue to receive adequate attention throughout 


Bthe courses. 








nts and 
it yeals 
returi 


A BiLock SYSTEM OF STUDY 
Besides the reso!utions of the General Medical Council in 
tgard to professional education and examination printed 
thewhere at page 422 a series of additional resolutions was 


year “Wadopted in 1922, as fo!lows: 
1 on the 
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(a) That throughout the whole period of study the 
attention of the student should be directed by his teachers 
to the importance of the preventive aspects of medicine ; 

(b) That each licensing. body should. make adequate 
arrangements for the effective correlation of the several 
subjects of study throughout its curriculum ; 


(c) That the teaching of anatomy and physiology shou!d 


include as a regular part of the courses the demonstration 
on the living human body of structure and function ; 

(d¢) That the curriculum should be so arranged that 
a minimum period of three years shall in every case be 
available for study after the completion by the student of 
the Professional Examinations in anatomy and physiology 
held at the close of the second year ; 

(e) That the curriculum should be so framed as to 
afford sufficient opportunities for the study, during the 
last three years of the course, of physics, chemistry, 
biology, anatomy, and physiology in their practical appli- 
cation to Medicine, Surgery, and Midwiiery, and that the 
student’s knowledge of these applications should be subject 
to test in the Final Examination ; 

(f) That before the student is admitted to his clinical 
appointments he should have received practical instruc- 
tion in clinical methods and in the recognition and inter- 
pretation of physical signs ; 

(g) That instruction should be given, in the courses of 
Forensic Medicine and Public Health or otherwise, on 
the duties which devolve upon practitioners in their 
relation to the State, and on the generally recognized 
rules of medical ethics. Attention should be called to 
all Notices on these subjects issued by. the General Medical 
Council. 

The Council, it will be noted, attaches great importance 
to the reservation of sufficient time for the later subjects 
of study, free from all worries about passing the examina- 
tions of the earlier parts. To that end it recommends 
what is practically a block system. A minimum of three 
years should be available, not merely after the courses of 
anatomy and physiology have been taken, but after the 
examinations in these subjects have been passed. Another 
notable feature is that in assessing marks in the several 
examinations account may be taken of ‘‘ duly attested 
records of the work done by the candidate throughout his 
course of study ’’ in the subject. This is an effort to meet 
the long-felt difficulty that a man’s mental agility, or the 


want of it, counts far too much in the examination room. 


TRAINING IN PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 

The first of the resolutions quoted above shou!d be borne 
in mind by every teacher throughout the whole curriculum, 
and not merely in the clinical subjects. All the earlier 
subjects—physics, chemistry, biology, physiology, anatomy, 
and, of course, pathology, bacteriology, and therapeutics 
also—afford opportunities from the very beginning for 
instilling into the mind of the student the necessity for 
his keeping constantly in view, in all the advice and 
treatment he may give throughout his professional life, 
the primary importance of promoting the general hea!th 
of those who entrust themselves to his care, and of pre- 
venting trivial ailments from developing into definite 
disease. 


The General Medical Council 


The General Medical Council was established by the 
Medical Act, 1858, in order ‘‘ that persons requiring 
medical aid should be enab!ed to distinguish qualified from 
unqualified practitioners.’’ It consists of eighteen members 
appointed by the Universities in the United Kingdom 
having medical faculties ; of nine members appointed by 
the Medical Corporations, such as the Royal Colleges of 
Physicians and Surgeons ; of five members appointed by 
His Majesty in Council ; and of six members directly 
elected by members of the profession as a who!e—a total 
of thirty-eight. To these are added three dentists who 
are members of the Dental Board, and are appointed for 
dental business. Although the eighteen members appointed 
by the Universities and the five members appointed by 

























































































Place, London, W.1, and it has Branch Offices at 12, Queen 
Street, Edinburgh, and 35, Dawson Street, Dublin. 

The Council exists for the protection of the public and 
not of the profession. Its principal functions are three. 
First, to keep the Medical Register ; second, to see that 
the name of no person is entered thereon as qualified unless 
he has had an adequate professional education, and to 
remove therefrom the names of qualified persons who are 
no longer entitled to public confidence ; and third, to pro- 
vide for the publication of the British Pharmacopoeia. 
It is the appearance of a name upon the Medical Register, 
and not the possession of a degree or diploma, that con- 
stitutes a person a duly or legally qualified practitioner 
of medicine. 

The Council has no power to make rules in regard to 
the medical curriculum or examination, but it can pass 
resolutions and make recommendations relating thereto, 
and, if any of these were ignored by the licensing bodies, 
it would be open to the Council to make representations 
to the Privy Council, which, if it thought fit, might order 
that the qualifications obtained from such bodies should 
not be registrable. 

The name of any medical practitioner who has been 
convicted of felony or misdemeanour, or who is proved 
before the Council itself to have been guilty of ‘‘ infamous 
conduct in a professional respect,’’ may be erased from the 
Medical Register. 

The Medical Acts prohibit attempts being made _ to 
impose restriction as to any theory of medicine or surgery, 
and, once a practitioner has been trained and tested in 
the knowledge essential for public safety, he may adopt 
any “‘theory’’ of medicine or surgery in which he honestly 
believes. The Medical Acts do not prohibit the practice 
of medicine by unregistered persons, but if they ‘‘ wilfully 
and falsely ’’ assume any title implying registration they 
are liable to prosecution. In this respect the Medical Acts 
differ from the Midwives and the Dentists Acts, which 
entirely preclude the practice of midwifery or dentistry 
by unregistered persons. Unregistered medical practi- 
tioners, however, are under certain disabilities, for they 
cannot recover charges for medical or surgical attendance, 
etc., in a court of law ; they cannot hold an appointment 
as a medical officer in the Military or Naval Services, or 
on ships ; they cannot give any valid certificate which is 
required by any Act from a medical practitioner—for 
example, certificate of death ; and they cannot obtain 
dangerous drugs or attend cases of venereal disease. 

An account of the recommendations that the Council has 
drawn up in respect of the education of medical students 
here follows. 


REGISTRATION OF MEDICAL STUDENTS 

The Council recommends that every intending student 
of medicine should be registered as such at one of its three 
offices, whose addresses are given on page 421. 

Candidates must produce evidence (a) that they have 
attained the age of 17 years ; (b) that they have passed an 
examination in general education which is accepted for 
matriculation or entrance to the Faculties of Arts or Pure 
Science in a university in the United Kingdom ; and in 
addition thereto that they have passed an examination in 
elementary chemistry and elementary physics conducted or 
recognized by one of the licensing bodies. 

Application for registration should be addressed to the 
Registrar for the Division of the United Kingdom in which 
the applicant is residing—England and Wales, or Scotland, 
or Ireland. It must be made on a special form, which can 
be obtained from one of the offices of the Generai Medical 
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His Majesty in Council may all be laymen, only one | Council itself or from one of the various licensing bog a, 
layman has so far been appointed, and that was by the | and medical schools. es a 
Privy Council in 1926. The regulations with regard to registration apply equ; a aa by | 
The Council’s offices are at 44, Hallam Street, Portland | to medical and dental students, with the exception that ¢ ae 

¥ ng 


the case of the latter, pupilage with a registered den: 
practitioner may be regarded as a commMencement 
professional study, and that applications for registratj 


Besides t 
atificat 


' on mc 

should be addressed to the London office only, J in 
; ery ter 

PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION for instal 

The rule is that it is only from the date which a he must 


against his name in the Students Register that the megs gmninal 
student’s career officially begins ; thereafter five years that he 
least must pass before he can present himself for the fngilestures ‘ 
examination for any diploma which entitles its Jgypsfth stud 
possessor to registration as a qualified medical practitions tures 
under the Medical Acts ; but to meet the circu 
brought about by the dates at which sessions of the medig 


months from the date of registration. In any cage, 
period of five years must be one of bona-fide study ; andiy 


every course the following subjects should be included: P rest 


am ini! 





(i) Elements of General Biology, including an introduction yf, sin 
Embryology. This course, if the licensing bodies permit, May apsng 
be taken before registration, and the examination may be pany Be 
passed immediately after registration. ishich hh: 

(ii) Chemistry, Physics, and Biology in their application iphye reql 











Medicine. uncil 
(iii) Human Anatomy and Physiology, including Histology, ee 
Elements of Embryology, Biochemistry, and Biophysics, ~ fi05 10 

(iv) Elementary Bacteriology, prior to regular clinica fpinimut 


appointments. ie _Antered 
(v) Pathology, general, special, and clinical, and Morbid vant as 
Anatomy. 
(vi) Pharmacology and Materia Medica, to be taken cox lly cor 
currently with clinical instruction. mly me 
(vii) Forensic Medicine, Hygiene, and Public Health. defermet 
(viii) Medicine, including Applied Anatomy and Physiology, futain 
Clinical Pathology and Therapeutics, Children’s Diseases, Acute lt 
Infectious Diseases, Tuberculosis, Mental Diseases, Skin}? fail te 
Diseases, and Vaccination. af stude 
(ix) Surgery, including Applied Anatomy and _ Physiology§ In spé 
and Clinical Pathology, Anaesthetics, Diseases of the Eye, Eat, Byrd a 
Throat, and Nose, Radiology, Venereal Diseases, and Ortho strat 
paedics. i 
(x) Midwifery and Diseases of Women, including ante-natd [ Surg 
conditions and infant hygiene. ho wis 
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it more 
















The Council recommends that during the last three of 
the five academic years clinical subjects shall be studied. am 
The first two years must be passed at a university, orat a f 
a school of medicine recognized by any of the licensing vies tt 
bodies enumerated in the schedule to the Medical Act 0 i. t 
1858, and the remainder must be devoted to clinical work} tise 
at any public hospital or dispensary at home or abroad sdent 
which is recognized by a licensing body. es on 
ion, fo 
SPECIAL CONSIDERATIONS han, al 
The requirements of the General Medical Council ijhich 1 
respect of the education of those who desire to enter th 
medical profession have now been given in outline, bit j 
before leaving this part of the subject the steps which th The 
aspirant should take may be rehearsed in their due order, beste 
(1) Pass an examination in arts ; Redure 
(2) Pass an examination conducted or recognized. by ental 
licensing body in elementary physics and clementary chemist, 
(3) Having attained the age of 17, enter himself at@ The.1 



















university or at a medical school recognized by one of @piudents 
licensing bodies ; S$ Own 





(4) Obtain registration as a medical student ; _ Bsiona 
(5) Study for a minimum of five years certain prescribe! A rec 
subjects ; based. 
(6) Meanwhile pass sundry intermediate examinations ; ailifeshou 
at the end of the fifth year pass a “ qualifying examination 9) tts 1 
which will entitle him to receive from a_ licensing body Sto a 
qualification enabling him to obtain registration in the Medicapheteot. 




















Register, whereby he receives legal authority to practise. of 
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sing Dodigh rhe Minimum Period.—It must be remembered that the 
a of five years is a minimum; more is often required, 
a man of good abilities and reasonable industry, 


Ply equa en by the ; ep : ; 

On that fy some of the universities prescribe a longer period. 
Ted dentin ides these qualities a student, to obtain a registrable 
cement y ‘piification in the minimum period of five years, or fifty- 
egistratigh on months, must have a considerable amount of good 


-in other words, he must keep in good health through 
ry term, and never fail at a single examination. Thus, 
Finstance, before presenting himself for any examination 
ch a % must be “‘ signed up ’’ for the subjects covered by that 
he 7 amination ; this means that his teachers have to certify 
° vex. “fiat he has diligently attended the required number of 
r re lectures or classes in the subjects in question. If, however, 
a a le student happens to be ill during the term when such 
ractitignetflectures OF classes are taking place he may miss enough of 
‘ " om to make it impossible for him to be signed up. Then 
1e medi eget» should he fail to satisfy the examiners at some 
ir ms “|xamination, he cannot present himself for re-examination 
Aft e or at least three months. This generally entails further 
onsequences, because, apart from the student’s success at 


— dint? next stage in his career being imperilled by the need 
Me. | restudying the subjects in which he has failed, the 


amining Boards usually insist upon a definite interval 
duction i apsing between one examination and the next. Further, 
pany Boards have refused to recognize lectures and classes 
irhich have been attended before the student has passed 
lication tye requisite examination in earlier subjects, and the 
ouncil now recommends that the professional examina- 
Histology as i natomy and physiology be passed before the 
sics, fons In a 7 pay Sy Pp 
r clinica){ninimum period of three years’ subsequent study be 
atered on; in other words, no clinical study should 
d Morbid} unt as such until these examinations have been success- 
ally completed. Failure at an examination may thus not 
mly mean deferment of the date of examinations, but 
Ith. ferment of the beginning of the student’s study of 
=~ wtain subjects. It is thus exceedingly easy for a student 
£3, "Skis fail to qualify in five years, and, as a fact, the majority 
students take longer. 
hysiology In speaking of the minimum period, it is to be remem- 
Eye, Ea ied also that that time is only sufficient to gain a 
id Oe wistrable qualification, such as a Bachelorship of Medicine 
nte-nat fr Surgery or the diplomas of the Royal Colleges. Those 
ho wish to take a higher qualification—for instance, the 
thies il F.R.C.S.Eng.—must prolong their work for another year 
udied, f™"e- So, too, must in some cases those who desire to 
ty, cc avert their Bachelorship into a Doctorate. This may 
licensing tall further formal examination, but at some univer- 
1 Act offs the M.D. is obtainable on presentation of a thesis 
awa hen the Bachelor has attained a certain age and has 
- abroad tied for a certain number of years. However, a 
fudent’s career proper may be considered, perhaps, to 
ave ended when he obtains his first registrable qualifica- 
in, for while preparing himself for any further tests he 
a, and usually does, hold some junior appointment 
uncil imrhich more or less covers his expenses. 
nter the 


ine, but r 
hich the MEMORANDUM ON STUDENTS’ REGISTRATION 


» order:| he following memorandum has been drawn up by the 

Rgistrar of the General Medical Council as to the pro- 
d by apuute for those who desire to be registered as medical or 
emistryftal, students. 


aken con: 


‘If at ai The requirements for the registration of medical and dental 
> of WiBtudents are the same, and every intending student should, in 

Sown interest, register as soon as he commences his pro- 

_ sional curriculum. 

rescribel Atecognized examination in general education must first be 

used. If the student intends to obtain a university degree, 
ns ; amifeshould apply to the university he selects for information as 
nation M its matriculation requirements in arts or pure science, or 
body @§ to any examinations which may be accepted in fulfilment 
Mediam@Pereof. If the student intends to obtain a qualification from 
‘ise. $M of the licensing corporations (these are the Conjoint 





Boards in England, Scotland, and Ireland, the Society of 
Apothecaries of London, and the Apothecaries’ Hall of 
Dublin), any of the examinations indicated below will be 
accepted. The subjects required are: (1) English, (2) Mathe- 
matics (elementary), (3) a language other than English, and 
(4) a fourth subject as required by the regulations of the 
particular examination, to be chosen from the following— 


namely, History, Geography, Botany, Physical Science, 
Natural Science, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, French, German, 


or other language accepted by a university for matriculation. 
School certificates (other than ‘‘ Higher’’) must show 
“Credits ’’ in each of the prescribed subjects. When school 
certificates with four credits are presented, or certificates from 
the Educational Institute of Scotland and College of Pre- 
ceptors, the passes in the four subjects must be shown to 
have been obtained at not more than two sittings. 

The requirements of the preliminary examination in general 
education being satisfied, it is then necessary for the student 
to pass a further or pre-registration examination (theoretical 
and practical) in elementary chemistry and elementary physics, 
which is conducted or recognized by one of the licensing 
bodies—that is, a university or licensing corporation. These 
subjects must be passed in addition to those included in the 
preliminary examination—for example, chemistry taken as 
one of the four required subjects in the preliminary examina- 
tion cannot also count as one of the subjects of the pre-regis- 
tration examination. These subjects may be studied at a 
university or medical school, or at a secondary school or 
other institution recognized by the body whose pre-registration 
examination it is intended to take. The student should, in 
every case, write beforehand to the body whose qualification 
he desires to obtain (a list will be found below) for information 
in regard to its requirements for this examination. 

These two examinations (in general education and in physics 
and chemistry) having been passed and the student having 
attained the age of 17 years, he should apply to one of the 
universities or one of the medical schools for admission to 
its course of medical study. When medical study has been 
begun, he should apply to the Dean of the School, or to the 
Registrar of one of the branches of the General Medical 
Council, for a form of application for registration as a student, 
and should have it completed and sent in to one of the 
Branch Councils as soon as possible. There is no fee for this 
registration. The medical curriculum will extend for at least 
five years, and the dental curriculum for at least four years, 
from the date of registration as a student. 

A student who has, before registration, studied the subject 
of elementary biology at an institution recognized by one of 
the licensing bodies may, if the body sees fit, be admitted 
to the professional examination in this subject immediately 
after his registration as a student. For information in regard 
to this he should apply to the body whose medical qualifica- 
tion he seeks. 

A dental student may commence his curriculum, if he so 
desires, as a pupil in dental mechanics of a registered dental 
practitioner ; but study at a dental school is to be pre- 
ferred. If, however, he is apprenticed to a dental practi- 
tioner, he will have to devote twice as much time to instruc- 
tion in dental mechanics as he would if he had taken this 
subject in a school. This will have the effect of lengthening 
the curriculum. In any case a student can only obtain a 
concession of twelve months out of the four years’ curriculum. 


The addresses of the Branch Registrars are: 


General Medical Council, 44, Hallam Street, Portland 
Place, London, W.1. 

Scottish Branch Council, 12, Queen Street, Edinburgh. 

Irish Branch Council, 35, Dawson Street, Dublin. 


Examining Bodies in Preliminary Education 
The following is a list of the officials of the examining 
bodies in preliminary education, with the names of the exam- 
inations in parentheses. 


Registrar, Queen’s University of Belfast. (Matriculation.) Assist- 
ant Secretary, Ministry of Education. (Second Certificate.) 
Registrar, The University, Bristol. (Matriculation, School Certifi- 

cate, or Higher School Certificate.) 

Registrary, The University, Cambridge. (Previous.) 

Secretary, Cambridge Local Examinations, Syndicate Buildings, 
Cambridge. (School or Higher School Certificate.) 

Medical Registrar, University of Dublin School of Physic, Dublin. 
(Junior l‘reshman, Special Preliminary, Junior Exhibition, or 
Examination for first, second, third, or fourth year in Arts.) 

Registrar, University of Durham College of Medicine, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. (Matriculation, School or Higher School 
Certificate.) 

Registrar, Irish Conjoint Board, Royal College of Surgeons, 
Dublin. (Preliminary Examination.) : 
Registrar, National University of Ireland, Dublin. (Matriculation.) 
The Assistant Commissioner of the Department of Education, 
1, Hume Street, Dublin. (Senior Grade Examination og 

Leaving Certificate.) 
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Assistant Secretary, Ministry Belfast. (Senior 
Grade or Leaving Certificate.) 

Academic Registrar, The University of London, South WKensing- 
ton, London, S.W.7. (Matriculation, General, or Higher 
School Certificate.) 

Secretary, Northern Universities Joint Matriculation Board, 315, 
Oxford Road, Manchester. (Matriculation, School, or Higher 
School Certificate.) 

Registrar, University Registry, Oxford. (Responsions.) 

Secretary, Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination 
Schools Examination Office, Balliol College, Oxford. 
or Higher School Certificate.) 

Secretary, Oxford Local Examinations, University Press, Oxford. 
(School or Higher School Certificate.) 

Secretary, College of Preceptors, Bloomsbury Square, London, 
NV.C.2. (Senior Certificate.) 

Secretary, Educational Institute of Scotland, 47, Moray Place, 
Edinburgh. (Preliminary Medical Certificate.) 

Secretary, Scottish Education Department, 14, 
Edinburgh. (Leaving Certificate.) 

Secretary, Scottish Universities Entrance Board, 81, North Street, 
St. Andrews. (Scottish Universities Entrance Examination.) 

Registrar, University of Wales, Cathays Park, Cardiff. (Matricu- 
lation.) 

Clerk, Central Welsh Beard, Cardiff. 

___ Certificate.) 

[Note.—Certificates of the College of Preceptors and School Certi- 

ficates (other than ‘‘ Higher’’) must show “‘ Credits’’ in each of 
the prescribed subjects. ] 


of Education, 


Board, 
(School 


Queen Street, 


(School or Higher School 


Licensing Bodies 
The following is a list of the officials of licensing bodies and 
their addresses: 
Secretary, English Blooms- 
bury, W.C.1. 
Clerk, Society of Apothecaries, Blackfriars, E..C.4. 
Dean, Department of Medicine, Oxford. 
Registrary, The University, Cambridge. 
Registrar, University of Durham College of Medicine, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 
Principal Officer, University of London, South Kensington, S.W.7. 
Registrar, Victoria University, Manchester. 
Registrar, The University, Birmingham. 
Registrar, The University, Liverpool. 
Registrar, The University, Leeds. 
Registrar, The University, Sheffield. 
Registrar, The University, Bristol. 
Registrar, University of Wales, Cathays Park, Cardiff. 
Secretary, Scottish Conjoint Board, 49, George Square, Edinburgh. 
Dean of the Faculty of Medicine, The University, Edinburgh. 
Registrar, The University, Glasgow. 
Registrar, Royal Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons, Glasgow 
(Dental). 
Secretary of the Medical Faculty, The University, Aberdeen. 
Secretary, The University, St. Andrews. 
Secretary, Irish Conjoint Board, Royal 
Dublin. 
Registrar, 
Dublin. 
Medical Registrar, The University, Trinity College, Dublin. 
Registrar, National University of Ireland, University College, 
Dublin. 
Secretary, Queen’s University, Belfast. 


Conjoint Board, 8, Queen Square, 


College of Surgeons, 


Apothecaries’ Hall of Ireland, 95, Merrion Square, 


Medical Schools 
The following a list of medical 
universities) and their officials. 


is schools (other than 

Registrar, College of Medicine, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Dean of the Medical College, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, London, 
OR OF 

Dean of the Medical 

Dean of the Medical 


School, Charing Cross Hospital, W.C.2. 
School, St. George’s Hospital, S.W.1. 


Dean of the Medical School, Guy’s Hospital, S.E.1. 
Dean of the Medical School, King’s College, Strand, W.C.2. 
Dean of the Medical School, King’s College Hospital, $.E.5. 


College, London Hospital, E.1. 

School, St. Mary’s Hospital, W.2. 

School, Middlesex Hospital, W.1. 

School, St. Thomas’s Hospital, S.E.1. 
School, University College Hospital, W.C.1. 
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PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATION ee 
The Council’s Recommendations “am : 
The following recommendations of the G os 
fo eneral Mei sortion 
Council in regard to professional examinations for mee Paths 
. . . x Cs f 

and surgical qualifications were adopted in May, 199. This 
Sy tiah ca . Thi 
1. In order to secure due continuity and sequence in mes te V 
study, two or more professional examinations in the eg. by 
subjects should be held antecedently to the Final Examjnet y 
in medicine, surgery, and midwifery. ‘ 
2. Three years at least should intervene between the date 4 profess 
passing the professional examination in anatomy and phy jntrodt 
logy and that of admission | to the Final Examinatigy ; Js. po 
medicine, surgery, and midwifery. } for wh 
3. A candidate remitted in any subject of a profes medica 


examination should, before he is readmitted to examing 
therein, be required to produce satisfactory evidence thay 
has, during the interval of remission, pursued the study ofj 
subject in which he was rejected. Candidates who obtain) 
than 30 per cent. of the marks in any subject shoul 
remitted for a longer period than three months. ; 
4. In all the professional examinations sufficient time show 
be assigned to practical work, in order to test the thorough 


Uni 


of the candidate’s knowledge and to encourage _ practigf There 
methods of study. some 

5. Candidates in all their examination work should be gp fu 
fully supervised. now 

6. Two examiners should always participate in the oy 
examination of a candidate, except in subordinate parts q 
practical examinations. 

7. In all written examinations the questions in each subj The P 
should be submitted for the approval of all the examiner} those 
that subject. (B.Ch. 

8. In all written examinations an average of at least halfg (M.Ch. 
hour should be allowed for a candidate to answer each questigy receiv 

9. It is desirable that examiners, and in particular those by the 
the Final Examination in medicine, surgery, and midwitey| is 
should be appointed or re-elected for at least three consecutjy ances 
years. or seve 
* 10. Whatever may be the system of marking, the pe the cat 
for a pass in each subject should not be less than 50, which 

11. In the regulations for the several examinations it sho} sary. 
be provided that examiners, in assessing marks, be empoweni} of pro 
to take into account the duly attested records of the work dow} chosen 
by the candidate throughout his course of study in the subj same : 
of the examination. : 

12. The Final Examination in medicine, surgery, and mij have t 
wifery, with the exception of the clinical and practical emf # 40 
ination in midwifery and gynaecology, must not be pase In a 
before the close of the fifth academic year of medical study, | Octobe 

13. The three portions of the Final Examination in medicim§ mitted 
surgery, and midwifery should not be further subdivided ity spectiv 
sections which may be entered for or passed separately. womal 

14. Compensation in respect of marks as between the thm] i. gy 
different portions of the Final or Qualifying Examinatie a 
namely, medicine, surgery, and midwifery—is contrary to tly og 
intention of the Medical Act (1886). or the | 

15. The Final Examination should include clinical a af the 
practical examinations in midwifery and gynaecology. in divi 

16. The clinical examination in medicine, surgery, for me 
midwifery should be held in properly equipped hospitals a fees, a 
examination halls well provided with suitable patients. the ur 

17. In the examinations in clinical medicine at least @ pono 
hour, and in clinical surgery at least half an hour, should Th 
allowed to the candidate for the examination of, and reports th - 
his principal case. at | 

18. In medicine, in surgery, and in midwifery, no candid studen 
should be allowed to pass who fails to obtain 50 per cent.@ studies 
the aggregate marks assigned to the whole examination; @ of the 
who fails to obtain 50 per cent. of the marks assigned tol Script 














clinical examination ; or who fails to obtain 40 per cent! 
the aggregate of the marks assigned to the written and @ 
examination. In midwifery, where a clinical examinatiot 
not held, the duly attested records of the work done byt 
candidate in clinical midwifery must be presented t0 


tions 
4 exami 
the F; 
being 


examiners for assessment in the Final Examination ; afid Res 
candidate should be allowed to pass who fails to obtain 50g Scienc 
cent. of the aggregate marks assigned to clinical and p the ur 
midwifery and gynaecology. -F the er 

19. The Final Examination should include the examinail] within 
of secretions, the testing of urine, clinical microscopy, é exami 
prescription writing, and there should always be an @,. = 
examination in medicine, surgery, and midwifery, which sh btaj 
include an examination on pathological specimens. obtain 

20. At the Final Examination each candidate should be The 
mitted to a practical and oral examination in pathology (mag; of 
scopic and microscopic), unless this has been included Bf comme 
professional examination preceding the Final Examinatiog ;,/., 


either ; 














he 

——— te . . -_ “. . 

91, Whatever be the method of entry for the Final Examina- 

«all candidates should be required to complete the three 
Tal Me ions of the Final Examination within a period of nineteen 
for Merde months. 
LY, 199: 4 this section of the Educational Number would be incom- 
© iN medp plete without brief mention of the memorandum, drawn 
L the ey py the Registrar of the General Medical Council, on the 


Examing§ oP Tas to be adopted by those who desire to enter the 

th ofession of medicine, to which reference is made in the 

Poe Cate introductory article at page 415. This pamphlet (price 

mination js. post free) sets out in plain language the information 
for which the Registrar is often asked by prospective 

Profestigg gedical students or their guardians. 

examinatj 


Nice that . - 
study of j 


) obtain fy e,e e 
t shai Jpiversities in England and Wales 


time show 
horoughies : De ee 
practi ‘There are eleven universities in England and Wales, and 


some account of each of them follows. They all have 
ald be cap ly developed medical facultie 
now fully developed medical faculties. 





in the on ee 

te parts ¢ UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 

ach subjef The professional degrees conferred by this university are 

xamines jf those of Bachelor of Medicine (B.M.), Bachelor of Surgery 
(B.Ch.), Doctor of Medicine (D.M.), and Master of Surgery 

east halfaj (Ch.). It also grants a diploma in ophthalmology. On 

ch quéstin} teceiving the B.M. the candidate is entitled to registration 

ar those by the General Medical Council. In favourable circum- 


fo «| stances this degree and the B.Ch. may be obtained in six 

orseven years from matriculation. Before receiving either, 
pe the candidate must have taken a degree in arts (B.A.), for 
50. which three years’ residence within the university is neces- 


1s it show ary. This, however, does not necessarily mean deferment 
empower} of professional study for that period, for the subjects 
Work daw} chosen for the arts course may be to a great extent the 
the subj ame as those in which examinations would in any case 
have to be passed for the medical degree, and the courses 
tical exanf ate dovetailed together. 

be paswf In accordance with a statute which came into force on 
al study, | October 7th, 1920, women may be matriculated and ad- 
n medicim§ mitted to degrees in the university. The statute is retro- 
ivided ith} spective under certain conditions. Before matriculation a 


a woman must have been admitted as a member of one of 
ae the five societies of women students (Lady Margaret Hall, 
‘ary to th Somerville College, St. Hugh’s College, St. Hilda’s Hail, 


or the Society of Oxford Home Students). Women members 
inical ay Of the university are admitted to all degrees, except those 
By. in divinity, under the same conditions as those laid down 
gery, a for men in regard to examinations, courses of study, and 
ospitals @ fees, and under corresponding conditions as to residence at 
nts. —f the university. Among the university diplomas open to 
aaa women are those in anthropo'ogy and ophthalmology. 
reporte There are numerous avenues to the B.A. degree, but 
that which constitutes the normal course for medical 
 candidij Students, as being the most closely related to their medical 
er cent.@ studies, is the following: By passing Responsions (or one 
ation; @ of the examinations which are accepted as equivalent), the 
ned to Scripture examination, some of the preliminary examina- 
T cett@ tions in the Natural Science School,' in the first public 
nati examination ; and one of the final honour examinations in 
ne by the Final Honour School of Natural Science—physiology 
d to i ing that usually taken. 
.; adm -Responsions and the preliminary examinations in natural 
ain S0pg Science may be passed before a candidate is a member of 
i practu@ the university* ; a Final Honour School may be taken at 
Bthe end of the third or fourth academical year—that is, 





amin, “thin nine or twelve terms respectively ; the preliminary 

o fxaminations of the Natural Science School may be taken 

ich sha *S Soon as Responsions has been passed or exemption 
obtained. 

Ye "The four subjects of the medical preliminary examinations are 


ded it four of the subjects in the natural science preliminary, and can be 
: poommenced directly after passing Responsions. 

2 ° ‘ . . . ° 
Membership is constituted by Matriculation end by becoming 
tither a member of a College or a Hall or a non-collegiate student. 


inati 
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PROFESSIONAL DEGREES 

To obtain the B.M., B.Ch. degrees the candidate must 
first pass in four of the subjects of the preliminary exam- 
ination of the Natural Science School—namely, physics, 
chemistry, zoology, and botany. 

He then has two further examinations to pass—the 
First B.M. and the Second B.M. These take p'!ace twice 
a year, the first on the Thursday, the second on the 
‘Wednesday, of the eighth week of Michaelmas and Trinity 
terms. Every candidate at the first B.M. is examined in 
human anatomy, in physioiogy, and in organic chemistry, 
but is excused from physiology if he has obtained a first or 
second class in the Honour School of Physiology, and from 
organic chemistry if he has satisfied the examiners in 
Part I of the Honour School of Chemistry. Once he has 
passed this examination he can, on production of certain 
certificates, be examined as soon as he pleases in patho- 
logy, forensic medicine and hygiene, materia medica, and 
pharmacology (subjects of the Second Examination), but 
cannot present himself for the remaining subjects—medi- 
cine, surgery, and midwifery—until the eighteenth term 
irom the day of his matricu’ation unless he be already 
a registered medical practitioner, and not until a period of 
at least thirty-three months has elapsed from the date 
of his passing the First Examination, and he must pass in 
all the three subjects at one and the same time. 

Before admission to the Second B.M. examination the 
student must produce certificates of instruction from a 
medical school recognized by the university, of having 
acted as clinical clerk and dresser, each for six months, 
and as post-mortem clerk for three months, of attendance 
on labours, of instruction in infectious and mental diseases 
and ophthalmology, and of proficiency in vaccination and 
the administration of anaesthetics,’ and of three academic 
years of hospital attendance. He must also produce certi- 
ficates of attendance in laboratory courses in pathology, 
bacteriology, and pharmacology, either in Oxford or in a 
recognized medical school. 


D.M. aNd M.Cu. DEGREES 

A Bachelor of Medicine who wishes to proceed to the 
D.M. must have entered his thirtieth term and must 
present a dissertation for approval by the appointed 
examiners on a subject previous!y approved by the Regius 
Professor of Medicine. If a candidate for the M.Ch. he 
must have entered his twenty-first term and must pass an 
examination, which is held in June. 

The examination for the diploma in ophthalmology is 
held annualiy in June. 


TEACHING 

The several colleges provide their undergraduate members 
with tutors for all examinations up to the B.A. degree. 
In addition, the university provides certain courses of in- 
struction, including lectures, demonstrations, and practical 
work, which cover all the subjects of the Preliminary 
Examination and First B.M., and to some extent those of 
the Final Examination. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

Most colleges grant scholarships open to intending medical 
students of the maximum value ot £100 a year, tenable for. iour 
years, in natural science, chemistry, physics, and biology. 
Exhibitions of varying value are also awarded in these subjects. 
At two colleges (University and Pembroke) there are medical 
entrance scholarships of £100 a year. Particulars can be 
obtained on application to the college tutors. Scholarships 
for women are also offered by the various women’s colleges, 
trom the principals of which details of the examinations may, 
be obtained. A Radcliffe Travelling Fellowship ot £300 a 
year, tenable for two years, is conferred annually ; candidates 
must have taken the B.M. degree. A Schorstein Research 
Fellowship of £200 a year for two years is awarded biennially. 
The Fellow must engage im research in one of the medical 
devartments of the university. A George Herbert Hunt 
Travelling Scholarship of about £100 is awarded biennially to 
enable a young medical graduate to spend three months abroad 
in medical study. A Philip Walker Studentship in Pathology 








‘For the certificates that will be required from candidates 
amenable to the new Regulations of the General Medical Council, 
see Examination Statutes. Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1930 edition. 
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of £200 a year, tenable for two years, is awarded biennially 
for the encouragement of research in pathology, as also are the 
Rolleston Memorial Prize and the Radcliffe Prize (£50), for 
research in natural science (including pathology), and the three 
Theodore Williams Scholarships in Anatomy, Physiology, and 
Pathology, of the value of £50 each, tenable for two years. 
A Radclifte Scholarship in Pharmacology of £50 for one year, 
open to the university, is awarded annually by the Master and 
Fellows of University College. 
FEES 

An annual fee of £4 10s. is paid to the university for the 
first four years, being reduced to £1 when the B.A. has been 
taken. For the degree the fees are: the B.A., £7 10s. ; the 
BM... and B.Ch., £145 the DiM., £25; the MiCh., £12. 
College fees, varying in amount, are paid for the first four 
years of membership and in taking degrees. Tuition fees vary 
from £21 to £30. The minimum annual cost of living during 
the three university terms may be regarded as not less than 
£200, or for women not less than £140. 

For further information application may be made to Dr. 
M. H. MackKeith, Dean of the Medical School, University of 
Oxford. 





UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 

The professional degrees given by this university are those 
of Bachelor of Medicine (M.B.) and Bachelor of Surgery 
(B.Chir.), each of which entitles the possessor to admission 
to the Register by the General Medical Council, and the 
higher degrees of, Doctor of Medicine and Master of 
Surgery. It also grants a diploma in medical radiology 
and electrology to medical practitioners, not necessarily 
graduates of the university. Information regarding this 
diploma will be found in a later section under the head- 
ing Radiology. A candidate for the M.B., B.Chir. degrees 
need not possess a degree in arts ; it is sufficient if he has 
passed the Previous Examination or some other examina- 
tion accepted by the university as its equivalent. Most 
students, however, are advised to take the B.A. degree, 
preferably by obtaining honours in the Natural Sciences 
Tripos. The attainment of a sufficient standard in certain 
subjects in this Tripos will secure exemption from the 
corresponding tests in the First and Second M.B. examina- 
tions in the case of students who take up medical study 
late in their university career. Members of Girton College 
and Newnham College are admitted to the examinations. 


PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 

To obtain the M.B. degree the candidate must pass 
three examinations and keep an Act. The B.Chir. degree 
(which is a registrable qualification) may be obtained 
after passing all three examinations. 

First M.B.—This comprises (1) general and inorganic 
chemistry, (2) mechanics, (3) physics, (4) elementary 
biology. The parts may be taken together or separately. 
In either case the candidate, before admission to exam- 
ination, must have passed or been exempted from the 
Previous Examination. Certain exemptions from the 
First M.B. Examination are allowed ; the regulations may 
be obtained from the Registrary. The examination is held 
‘three times in the year. 

Second M.B.—This examination comprises: Part I, 
organic chemistry ; Part II, human anatomy and _ physio- 
logy ; Part III, elementary pharmacology, including 
pharmaceutical chemistry and the elements of general 
pathology. No student is admitted to the first part of the 
Second Examination until he has completed the Previous 
Examination and the first part of the First Examination. 
No student is admitted to the second part of the Second 
Examination until he has passed all parts of the First 
Examination and has been matriculated. No student is 
admitted to-the third part of the Second Examination 
until he has passed the first and second parts of the Second 
Examination. The candidate must present certificates of 
study in the subjects of the second and third parts. The 
examinations for Part I are held in October, December, 
and June, and for Part II in December and June ; that for 
Part III in October and April. 

Third M.B.—This is divided into two parts, to neither 
of which the candidate ‘s admitted until he has passed 
the examinations previously mentioned. <A candidate for 


the first part, which deals with the principles and practice 
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of surgery (including special pathology) and midwife 
diseases peculiar to women, must have completed 
years of medical study and be signed up in these sypj 
and have completed two years and a half of a 
practice. Before admission to the second part the 
date must have completed five years of medica] study 
and be duly signed up in all subjects and have completed 
three years of hospital practice. The examination is 
the principles and practice of physic (including diseases o 
children, mental diseases, and medical jurisprudeneg 
pathology (including hygiene and preventive Medicine) 
and pharmacology (including therapeutics and toxico} ‘ 
The Third M.B. examinations are held twice a yearn 
June and December. 

Act for the M.B.—Before receiving his M.B. degree , 
candidate who has passed the Third M.B. €XAMInations 
has to write a thesis. This he reads in public on a 
assigned day, and is then questioned concerning it and 
other subjects of medicine by the Regius Professor of 
Physic. If approved at this test he is then certified ay 
having ‘“‘ kept the Act,’’ and in due course receives hig 
degree. Medical degrees may be taken in absence } 
those living abroad, the candidate sending to the Registrar 
a dissertation, which is laid before the Degree Committee, 


THE HIGHER DEGREES 

The M.D. degree may be taken by a Bachelor of Med. 
cine of three years’ standing (and a Master of Arts of four 
years’ standing who has completed the course required for 
M.B.) after writing a thesis approved by the M.D. 
Committee, and keeping a further Act, at which he reads 
his thesis and is examined thereon. Previously to the Agt 
being kept a topic taken from the general subject of his 
thesis (whether it be physiology, pathology, pharmaco 
logy, practice of medicine, State medicine, or the histo 
of medicine) is submitted to the candidate, on which he's 
required to write an extempore essay. 

A candidate for the M.Chir. degree who is an MA, 
may be admitted to the examination after he has become 
legally qualified to practise surgery. Other candidates 
may be admitted when two years have elapsed after they 
have passed the Third M.B. Examination. The examina. 
tion comprises pathology, surgery, surgical anatomy, and 
surgical operations. The tests are partly in writing, partly 
oral, and partly practical: they include the writing of an 
extempore essay. The examination is held in February ia 
each year. 

FEES 

In addition to college fees, tutorial fees, and the expense of 
living, the following examination fees are payable: First MB, 
£5 5s.; Second M.B., £6 6s.; Third M.B., £10 10s. Fe 
schedules referring to the examinations, lists of schools recog 
nized by the university, and other information, application 
should be made to the University Registrary, Cambridge. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

Under the regulations of the University of London the 
degrees obtainable in the Faculty of Medicine are those 
of Bachelor of Medicine and Bachelor of Surgery, Master 
of Surgery in four branches, Doctor of Medicine in six 
different branches, Bachelor of Dental Surgery, and 
Bachelor of Pharmacy. The university has its own 
matriculation examination, and it is very advisable that 
candidates should obtain and carefully study the .booklet 
relating to it. The matriculation examination is open f0 
any person, of either sex, who has attained the age of 16 
It is held in January, June, and September, and lasts fout 
days ; the first two take place both in London and it 
certain provincial centres ; the September examination 8 
held in London only. 

In no circumstances is a degree granted to anyone in les 
than three years after the date at which he passed th 
matriculation examination or obtained registration il 
some other way ; and, unless they are already registered 
medical practitioners of a certain standing, all medica 
students must pass not less than five and a half years ® 
professional study subsequent to matriculation, of w 
the last three years must he spent at a school of advanced 
medical studies. 
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PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 

B., B.S.—There are three examinations, the last two 
peing subdivided. They are held twice a year. 
- The First Examination (held in July and December) 
covers inorganic chemistry, general biology, and physics, 
there being two papers, a practical test, and a possible 
oral test in each subject. The names of successful candi- 
dates are placed in alphabetical order, with a note as to 
gy subject in which a candidate has distinguished himself 
or herself. be ; 

The Second Examination is held in March and July. 
Part I covers organic chemistry, the candidate's know- 
ledge being tested as in the earlier examination. Candi- 
dates for Part II must have passed the F irst Examination 
at least eighteen months previously, besides having com- 
pleted Part I of the Second Examination. The subjects 
are anatomy, physiology, and pharmacology, the tests 
being written, oral, and practical. Candidates who fail in 
pharmacology may sit for re-examination in that subject 
gone if the examiners think fit, and candidates who pass 
in pharmacology only may similarly be credited with that 
subject. ' } 

No candidate, unless he is already a registered medical 
practitioner, is admitted to the Third M.B., B.S. 
Examination within three academic years from the date of 
his completing the Second Examination. The subjects are 
medicine (including mental diseases), pathology, forensic 
medicine and hygiene, surgery, and obstetrics and gynae- 
cology. They may be divided into two groups, one 
comprising medicine, pathology, forensic medicine, and 
hygiene, and the other surgery and obstetrics and gynaeco- 
logy. Either group may be taken first at the option of the 
candidate, or the groups may be taken together. Only 
candidates who show a competent knowledge of all the 
subjects comprising a group are passed. There is no 
separate examination held for honours, but the names 
of successful candidates are divided into an honours list 
and a pass list, and a university medal may be awarded 
the candidate who has most distinguished himself in the 
whole examination. 


Tue HicHEer D&GREES 

M.D.—An examination for the M.D. is held twice yearly 
—in December and July. Every candidate must have 
passed the examination for the. M.B., B.S.,. unless he 
became M.B. before May, 1904. He may present himself 
for examination in any one of the following branches: 
(1) medicine, (2) pathology, (3) mental diseases and 
psychology, (4) midwifery and diseases of women, (5) 
State medicine, (6) tropical medicine, and, if he wishes, 
may pass also in another branch at a_ subsequent 
examination. 

_ The period that must elapse between acquiring the M.B. 
and sitting for the M.D. in any branch varies between one 
and two years, according to the nature of the candidate’s 
previous work, and in all cases evidence must be afforded 
of special study of the subject chosen ; both written and 
practical examinations must be passed, though exemptions 
can be obtained from the former in exceptional circum- 
stances. Im each branch the scheme of examination is 
the same: two papers on its special subject, a paper on 
an allied subject—for example, medicine in the case of 
branch (4), pathology in branch (1)—an essay om one 
of two suggested topics connected with the special subject, 
and a‘clinical or other practical test. In any branch of 
the M.D. Examination a gold medal of the value of £29 
may be awarded. : 
_M.S.—The regulations with regard to the Mastership 
in Surgery are of a corresponding kind, but there are four 
branches in which it may be obtained—general surgery, 
dental surgery, ophthalmology, and laryngology, otology, 
and rhinology. 

FEES 

_ For Matriculation: 2} guineas for each entry. First Exam- 
mation: 6 guineas for each entry to the whole examination. 
For re-examination in one subject the fee is 2 guineas. 
Second exaniination, Part I: 3 guineas for the first and each 





ears if 
which 


vanced 








subsequent entry. Second Examination, Part Il: 9 guineas 
for each entry to the whole examination. For re-examination 
Mone subject the fee is 4 guineas. M.B., B.S. Examination: 
12 guineas for each entry to the whole examination, and 





6 guineas for examination or re-examination in either group. 
M.D. and M.S. Examinatious: 20 guineas, and 10 guineas on 
re-examination. 

Inquiries should be addressed to the Academic Registrar,- 
the University of London, South Kensington, S.W.7. 





UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
This university confers medical and surgical degrees— 
namely, M.B., Ch.B., M.D., and Ch.M.—and also diplomas 
and degrees in State medicine and dentistry. The M.B., 
Ch.B. candidate may also combine with the earlier part 
of his medical curriculum courses leading to the ordinary 
B.Sc. degree in anatomy and physiology. The degree of 
B.Sc. with honours in one of these subjects requires an 
extra year. The full: course of study for the degrees of 
M.B., Ch.B. extends over six years. The Senate has 
power to accept courses of study and examinations passed 
at other recognized universities as exempting from. the 
examinations in physics, chemistry, biology, and organic 
chemistry. In the case of such students at least three 
years must be spent in attendance upon classes at the 
university. A degree.of Ph.D. is also conferred for research 
study in medicine under special regulations. Candidates 
must be graduates in medicine of a recognized university. 

Students entering the Medical Faculty for the M.B., 
Ch.B. degrees must have passed— 

(1) Either (a) the matriculation examination of the Joint 
Board of the Universities of Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, 
Shetfield, and Birmingham ; or (b) some other examina- 
tion recognized as equivalent to the matriculation. Candi- 
dates for medical degrees are required to have passed in 
English literature and mathematics, and are recommended 
to take Latin and a science subject—chemistry. or physics 
—at the matriculation examination. The matriculation 
examination of the Joint Board is held in July and 
September. The regulations and the list of examinations 
accepted in lieu thereof will be sent on application to 
the Secretary to the Board, Joint Matriculation Board, 
315, Oxford Road, Manchester. : 

(2) A recognized pre-registration examination in the 
subjects of chemistry, physics, and biology—for example, 
the higher school certificate of the Joint Matriculation 
Board ; or a candidate may attend first-year courses in 
the university, October to June (chemistry, physics, and 
biology)—that is, First M.B., Ch.B., Parts I and I. 





PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 

The candidate for the M.B., Ch.B. degrees has five 
examinations to pass, subsequent to passing the First 
M.B., Ch.B. Examination or exemption therefrom. In the 
Second (Part II) and Final examinations the candidate 
must pass in all the prescribed subjects or undergo the 
whole examination again. 

The First M.B. deals with: physics, chemistry, and 
biology. The Second M.B. (Part I) deals with organic 
chemistry. The Second M.B. (Part II) deals with 
anatomy and physiology, and the student must pass in 
both simultaneously. The Third M.B. deals with patho- 
logy and bacteriology. The Fourth M.B. takes place at 
the end of the fifth year, the subjects being forensic 
medicine, toxicology, public health, materia medica, 
pharmacology, and therapeutics. 

Final M.B.—This comprises medicine, surgery, mid- 
wifery and diseases of women, ophthalmology, and menial 
diseases. The candidate, in addition to more ordinary 
certificates, must be prepared with a certificate of having 
acted as a post-mertem clerk for three months, and 
received special instruction in anaesthetics and clinical 
instruction in diseases peculfar to women, asylum ward 
work, ophthalmology, children’s diseases, venereal diseases, 
ear and throat and skin diseases, etc. In respect to 
ophthalmology he must show that he has learnt refrac- 
tion work. He also has to present to the examiners at 
the time of his examination a short written commentary 
on a gynaecological subject or case investigated during 
the period of gynaecological clerking. 

M.D.—An ordinary candidate for this degree must_ be 
a M.B., Ch.B. of not less than one year’s standing. He 
presents an original thesis for approval, and then passes 
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a general examination in the principles and practice of 
medicine. From the latter the Board of Examiners may 
exempt a candidate whose thesis is of exceptional merit. 
The regulations respecting the Ch.M. are of the same 
general character. Subject to certain requirements as to 
special research or other post-graduate study, graduates of 
other universities may obtain the M.D. and Ch.M. in the 
same way as holders of the Birmingham M.B., Ch:B. 

FEES 

The fee for Matriculation is £2 (payable to the Joint 
Matriculation Board) ; £2 10s. for First M.B. Examination (if 
taken in university), and £2 10s. for each of the first four 


Professional Examinations ; M.B., Ch.B. degree fee, £10; 
M.D. and Ch.M. Examinations, £12 10s. each. For further 
particulars application should be made to the Dean of the 


Medical Faculty, University of Birmingham. 





UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL 
In the Faculty of Medicine the following degrees are 
conferred: Bachelor of Medicine and Bachelor of Surgery 
(M.B. and Ch.B.), Doctor of Medicine (M.D.), Master of 
Surgery (Ch.M.), Bachelor of Dental Surgery (B.D.S.), and 
Master of Dental Surgery (M.D.S.). There are also the 
following diplomas: diploma in public health (D.P.H.), 
diploma in dental surgery (L.D.S.), and diploma in 
veterinary State medicine. All candidates for degrees in 
medicine, surgery, and dentistry are required to reach 
matriculation standard in the school certificate examina- 
tion, or such examination 


to pass as may be regarded 
as equivalent by the Senate. All courses, degrees, and 
diplomas are open to men and wom _ alike. 


Conjoined Degrees of Bachelor of Mew ‘ne and Bachelor 
of Surgery.—Candidates must be not less than 21 years 
of age and have pursued the courses prescribed by univer- 
sity regulations during not than five years after 
passing the First Examination in chemistry and physics, 
of which three shall have been spent in the university, 
and two of these three subsequent to passing the Second 
Examination. All candidates for the degrees of M.B., 
Ch.B. are required to satisfy the examiners in the several 
subjects of three examinations. 

The First Examination.—The subjects of examination 
are: chemistry (inorganic), physics, and biology, the 
courses pursued being those for the time being approved 
for the intermediate part of the B.Sc. curriculum. This 
part of the curriculum shall extend over one year. (Candi- 
dates who have passed the higher school certificate 
approved by the Board of Education in these subjects will 
not be required to sit for the First Examination and will 
be regarded as having completed one year of study.) 

The Second Examination.—The subjects of examination 
are: organic chemistry and elementary anatomy (Part I) 
and advanced anatomy and physiology (Part II). 

The Final Examination.—The subjects of examination 
are: materia medica and pharmacy, pharmacology and 
therapeutics, general pathology, morbid anatomy, and 
bacteriology (Part I) ; special pathology, forensic medi- 
cine, toxicology, and public health, obstetrics (including 
aliseases of women), surgery (systematic, clinical, practical, 
and operative, including ophthalmology and_ oto-rhino- 
laryngology), medicine (systematic, clinical, and practical, 
including mental diseases) (Part II). The subjects included 
in Part IL may be taken in two groups—namely, Group I: 
surgery and obstetrics ; Group IL: medicine, public heaith, 
special pathology, forensic medicine, and toxicology. 
Candidates may pass Parts I and II together or separateiy, 
and the two groups of Part II may likewise be taken 
together or separately, but no student can obtain honours 
who elects to take the two groups of Part II separately. 
Forensic medicine and toxicology may be taken either with 
Part I or with Group II of Part IT. 

Degree of Doctor of Medicine.—Candidates must be 
Bachelors of the university of not less than two years’ 
standing as such, and may elect either (1) to pass an exam- 
ination in general medicine, or (2) to pass an examination 
in State medicine, or (3) to present a dissertation. The 
candidate who elects to pass the examination in State 
medicine must hold a diploma in public health of some 
university or college, and the candidate who elects to 


less 
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[ Memicar mse 
present a dissertation may be 
thereof. - 

Degree of Master of Surgery.—The degree may be taken 
in general surgery or in special subjects. Candidate, 
shall be Bachelors of not less than two years’ standin 
such. For general surgery, they shall pass an €XaMinatiog 
in surgical anatomy, pathology, and bacteriology, and in 
operative, clinical, and general surgery, and shall present 
a dissertation. For special subjects—that is, ophthalmo. 
logy or oto-rhino-laryngology or gynaecology—they shal’ 
in addition to having studied and practised for two Years 
the subject concerned, have held an approved appointmen 
in it for not less than six months ; they shall pass a 
written, oral, and clinical examination in the branch of 
surgery concerned, as well as in the anatomy, physiology 
and pathology of the region of the body concerned (in. 
cluding, in the case of ophthalmology, physiological Optics}, 
and also a written examination in the principles of general 
surgery. 

Diploma in Public Health.—Candidates must be at least 
23 years of age, be fully registered medical practitioneg 
of not less than two years’ standing as such, and haye 
passed the examination prescribed by regulation. — The 
examination is divided into two parts. 


examined in the Subject 








UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM 
To its own undergraduates, who may be of either sex, this 
university grants the degrees of Bachelor of Medicine and 
Bachelor of Surgery (M.B., B.S.), and Doctor of Medicine 
(M.D.), Master of Surgery and Doctor of Surgery (MS, 
and D.Ch.), Bachelor of Hygiene, Doctor of Hygiene, 
and Bachelor of Dental Surgery and Master of Dental 
Surgery (B.D.S. and M.D.S.); it a'so grants diplomas 
in public health, psychiatry, and dental surgery. The 
university accepts the Durham University school ceri- 
ficate examination (if a sufficient standard is obtained 
in certain specified subjects) for matriculation purposes, 
but also accepts the tests of a considerable number of 
other educational bodies as a full or partial equivalent, 
A list may be obtained on application. In addition to 
satisfying the matriculation requirements of the university, 
every student must (1) pass a pre-registration examination 
in physics and inorganic chemistry conducted or recog- 
nized by the university, and (2) be registered on the books 
of the General Medical Council. To become a graduate, 
however, at the university it is not necessary to pass the 
major portion of the five years’ curriculum within its 
precincts. It is sufficient if, before he presents himse'f 
for his final examination, the candidate has spent at 
least one year in study at the University of Durham 
College of Medicine, Newcastle-on-Tyne, including the 
practice of the Royal Victoria Infirmary in the same city. 
The earlier examinations may be passed while the student 
works elsewhere. 
PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 

There are four professional examinations for the M.B., 
B.S. degrees. The First, Second, and Third examinations 
are held in March and June, and the Final Examination 
in June and December. The first deals with biology and 
organic chemistry ; the second with anatomy and physio- 
logy ; the third with pathology, bacteriology, materia 
medica, pharmacology and pharmacy, medical juris 
prudence, and public health. At the Final M.B., BS. 
the candidate is examined in medicine, including thera- 
peutics, and clinical medicine ; surgery and _ clinical 
surgery ; midwifery and diseases of women and children; 
clinical and practical midwifery and gynaecology ; and 
clinically in psychological medicine, diseases of the throat, 
nose and ear, diseases of the skin, diseases of the eye, and. 
diseases of children. 

M.D.—A Bachelor of Medicine who wishes to proceed t0 
this higher degree must be of at least two years’ standing, 
and must comply with the regulations printed in the 
Calendar of the College of Medicine. If the candidate 


not an M.B. of the university, he must be a practitionef 
of fifteen years’ standing, 40 years of age, and submit 
to special tests. 


p. 474.) 


(See under Degrees for Practitioners, 
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m1 ¢—Candidates for this degree must have been engaged 


. oractice for at least two years subsequent to becoming 
iB B.S.Durham. The subjects of the examination are 
ety, systematic and clinical, surgical anatomy and 
ee iony. and surgical operations. 
ig p.ch.—The university grants also the degree of Doctor 
of Surgery- Candidates for this degree must be registered 
medical practitioners, not less than 24 years of age. They 
must devote three years, subsequent to obtaining a regis- 
trable qualification, to the study of surgery and ancillary 
subjects ; one at least of the three years must be spent in 
the university. The candidate must submit to the professor 
of surgery the course of study he proposes to follow, and 
this course must be approved by the Board of Faculty 


of Medicine. 

One year must be devoted mainly to work in the depart- 
ments of anatomy, physiology, pathology, and bacteriology, 
and the candidate must submit evidence of having so 
yorked. Not less than six months of another year must 
be spent as a resident surgeon in a recognized teaching 
hospital, and the rest of the year in the study of surgery in 
a recognized medical centre. Not less than six months 
of one of the three years must be spent in surgical study 


abroad. 


Degree of Bachelor of Hygiene and the D.P.H. 

No candidate is admitted to the final examination for the 
degree of B.Hy. unless he is a Bachelor of Medicine and Surgery, 
of not less than two years’ standing, of a recognized university 
whose degrees are registrable on the books of the General 
Medical Council of the United Kingdom. 

No candidate is admitted to the final examination for the 
D.P.H. unless he is a registered medical practitioner of not less 
than two years’ standing. 

The course of study for the B.Hy. and D.P.H. extends over 
a period of not less than twelve calendar months subsequent to 
the attainment of a qualification registrable by the General 
Medical Council of the United Kingdom. Candidates for the 
B.Hy. must attend this course at the University of Durham ; 
candidates for the D.P.H. may attend it at the University of 
Durham or at any medical school or institution which is 
recognized by the university. 

The examination for the diploma or degree consists of Part I 
and Part II, each of which extends over not less than two days, 
and is conducted by examiners specially qualified. A candidate 
must pass in all the subjects of Part I before being admitted to 
examination for Part II. In Part I, and also in Part II, a 
candidate must pass in all the specified subjects at one time. 
The examination for Part I is practical, written, and oral, and 
includes the following subjects: bacteriology and parasitology 
including medical entomology) ; chemistry and physics ; and 
meteorology and climatology, in relation to public health. Can- 
didates are not admitted to examination for Part I until after 
they have completed the prescribed courses of instruction in the 
subjects thereof. 

The examination for Part II includes the following subjects: 
hygiene and sanitation (including sanitary construction) ; 
epdemiology and infectious diseases ; sanitary law and vital 
statistics ; public health administration. The examination is 
written and oral, and includes practical exaininations in infec- 
tious diseases ; food. inspection, inspection of premises—- 
dwellings, factories, workshops, schools, etc. Candidates are 
not admitted to examination for Part If until after they have 
peered the prescribed courses of instruction in the subjects 
thereof. 


Doctor of Hygiene 
Candidates for the degree of Doctor of Hygiene must be 
Bachelors of Hygiene of the university of two years’ standing, 
and are required to satisfy the examiners that they have con- 
ducted original research in the subject of public health. 


Diploma in Psychiatry. 
Candidates must be registered ‘inedical practitioners, and, 
mess qualified before January Ist, 1911, must have attended, 
subsequent to passing their qualifying examinations, courses of 


(@) bacteriology ; (e) psychology and experimental psychology ; 
() clinical neurology ; (g) psychiatry ; (/) clinical psychiatry. 
The examination consists of two parts, namely: (1) anatomy, 
Physiology, pathology, and bacteriology ; (2) psychology and 
xperimental psychology, neurology, and psychiatry (system- 
atic and clinical) ; and candidates may present themselves 


for the whole examination or for cither part separately. 








instruction in: (a) anatomy ; (b) physiology ; (c) pathology ; | 





Licence and Degrees in Dental Surgery 

L.D.S.—Every dental student must, at the commencement of 
his studentship, be registered in the manner and under the 
conditions prescribed for medical students. 

The First Examination consists of two parts, which may be 
passed separately: Part 1, biology ; Part 2, theoretical dental 
mechanics, dental metallurgy (theoretical and practical). 
Second Examination: Anatomy, physiology (including bio- 
chemistry and biophysics), dental anatomy, and dental 
histology. Third Examination: Pathology and _ bacteriology, 
practical dental mechanics, dental materia medica and thera- 
peutics. Final Examination: Medicine, surgery, dental surgery 
and pathology, orthodontics, operative dental surgery and 
dental prosthetics, and anaesthetics. 

A candidate before presenting himself .for examination is 
required to furnish certificates of instruction in the required 
subjects, attended after registration as a dental student at 
recognized colleges or medical. schools. 

Degree of Bachelor of Dental Surgery.—1.—Students taking 
their complete course of instruction in the university must pass 
the same matriculation tests as medical students; and the same 
pre-registration examination in inorganic chemistry and physics. 
After registration students must spend five years in the 
university. They must be in attendance in the dental depart- 
ment of the University of Durham College ef Medicine for not 
less than two and a half years; six months of this time must be 
devoted to the study of the higher branches of dental science. 
There are four examinations. The subjects of the examina- 
tions are as follows: First: Biology, organic chemistry, and 
dental mechanics and metallurgy. Second: Anatomy, physio- 
logy, dental anatomy, and histology. Third: Pathology and 
bacteriology, dental materia medica and therapeutics, and 
practical and dental mechanics. Final: Medicine, surgery, 
dental surgery and pathology, orthodontics and operative 
dental surgery. In this subject knowledge of a much higher 
standard, and more advanced practical work, are required than 
for the Licence in Dental Surgery. 

2.—Candidates possessing a Licence in Dental Surgery of a 
British university must study for at least one year in the 
university. During such year they must spend at least six 
months in the Newcastle-upon-Tyne Dental Hospital in the 
study and practice of the higher branches of dental science. 
They must also pass all the professional examinations for the 
degree of Bachelor of Dental Surgery. 

Degree of Master of Dental Surgery.—Every candidate for 
this degree must be a Bachelor of Dental Surgery of the univer- 
sity of not less than two years’ standing, and present an essay 
embodying original work and research in some subject con- 
nected with dentistry. He must also perform to the satis- 
faction of the examiners a piece of special dental work 
demanding a high degree of skill and experience. 

The examinations are held concurrently with the medical 
examinations. . 

The practical examinations in dentistry are conducted at the 
new Dental Hospital afliliated with the College. 


FEES 

The following fees are payable: Matriculation, £2 ; Examina- 
tions, Pre-registration, £3 3s.; First, Second, and Third M.B., 
B.S., each £5; Final M.B., B.S., £15 ; M.D. and M.S., each 
£5; B.Hy., D.P.H., and D-Psy., each £10 10s., and D.Hy. 
and D.Ch., each £20; First, Second, and Third L.D.S., each 
£3 10s., and Final L.D.S. £5 ; First, Second, and Third B.D.S., 
each £5, Final B.D.S. £8 ; and M.D.S. £5. For degrees and 
diplomas: M.B., B.S., B.Hy., and B.D.S., each £6 6s. plus 
the sum of 10s. if it is the initial degree taken in the university ; 
M.S. and M.D.S., each £6 6s.; M.D., D.Ch., and D.Hy., each 
£10 ; D.P.H., D.Psy., and L.D.S., each £3. 

Further information may be obtained from the Dean of the 
College, University of Durham College of Medicine, Neweastle- 
on-Tyne. : 





UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 

The degrees granted in the Medical Faculty of this univer- 
sity are Bachelor of Medicine, Bachelor of Surgery (M.B. 
and Ch.B.), and Bachelor of Dental Surgery (B.Ch.D.), 
Doctor of Medicine (M.D.), Master of Surgery (Ch.M.), and 
Master of Dental Surgery (M.Ch.D.). It also gives 
diplomas in public health, in psychological medicine, in 
dental surgery, and in nursing. . 

Candidates for the M.B. must have attended courses of 
instruction approved by the university for not less than 


‘ five years, two at least of such years having been passed 
| in the university, at least one year being subsequent to 
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the date of passing the first examination. They must also 
have matriculated by satisfying the examiners in: 
I. Either English Composition and English Literature, or 
English Composition and History. 
Il. Either Mathematics or Latin. 
at Three other subjects not already taken under I and I 
Vv) above, chosen from the following list: 


(1) English literature ; (2) History ; (3) Geography ; (4) 
Greek ; (5) Latin; (6) French ; (7) German ; (8) Some one 
other language approved by the Board ; (9) Mathematics ; 
(10) Mechanics ; (11) Physics ; (12) Chemistry ; (18) General 
experimental science ; (14) Natural history ; (15) Botany. 

Provided that (a) candidates who take Mathematics under II 
above must include one of the subjects 4—8 ; (b) candidates 
who take Latin under II above must include one of the subjects 
9—15. In all cases Mathematics is a compulsory subject for 
admission to the Faculty of Medicine. 

Exemption from the examination may be granted to 
applicants holding certificates of having passed examina- 
tions of a standard deemed by the Matriculation Board to 
be at least equal to the Board’s examination. 


PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 

The examinations for the M.B., Ch.B. number three. 
The first deals with (1) physics and inorganic chemistry, 
(2) biology, (3) organic chemistry. In each subject labora- 
tory work is included, but the two parts can be taken 
separately. For neither can the candidate present himself 
until after matriculation and a period of approved work 
in the respective subjects. 

The Second Examination.—The Second Examination 
consistsof: Part I, materia medica and practical pharmacy ; 
Part Il, anatomy and physiology. Candidates will be 
allowed to pass any parts separately. 

The Final Examination.—The Final Examination con- 
sists of : Part I, pharmacology and pathology and bacterio- 
logy ; Part II, medicine, surgery, obstetrics, gynaecology, 
and clinical patho'ogy ; Part III, forensic medicine, public 
health, and therapeutics. Part I may be taken at the end 
of the second clinical year, and must be passed before 
Parts If and III are taken. Parts II and III may be taken 
at the end of the third clinical year but not before the 
completion of the fifth year of medical study. If taken 
separately Part II must be passed before Part III. 

M.D.—Candidates for this degree must be bachelors of 
medicine and bachelors of surgery of the university, and 
subsequently to having graduated must have completed 
two vears of hospital practice or special study approved 
by the university ; or four years in the practice of their 
profession in one or other of its various branches ; six 
months’ hospital practice or special study to count as the 
equivalent of one year’s ordinary practice. Any subject 
of the medical curriculum except surgery may be chosen 
for the examination, but a thesis, the title of which must 
previous!y receive the approval of the Board of the Faculty 
of Medicine, may be submitted, and if it is adjudged to 
be of exceptional merit the candidate may be exempted 
from further examination. 

Ch.M.—The candidate for this degree must have been 
admitted to the M.B., Ch.B. of the university not less than 
a year previously, and during that time must have held for 
at least six months a surgical appointment in a_ public 
institution affording full opportunity for the study of prac- 
tical surgery. He must also have attended certain courses, 
including one on ophthalmology and one on pathology and 
bacteriology ; he is then examined in surgery in all its 
branches and in ophthalmology and pathology and 
bacteriology. : 

: Kres 

The Matriculation fee is £2, and on readmission £1 10s. For 
each of the other examinations £6 and £6 on readmission ; 
Ch.M. £10 and same on readmission ; M.D. £10.) On = con- 
ferment of the degree of Ch.M. £5 is payable, and £5 for the 
M.1). degree. 





UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 

granting degrees in medicine 
(M.B. and M.D.) and in surgery (Ch.B., M.Ch.Orth., and 
Ch.M.), gives degrees in dental surgery (B.D.S. and 
M.D.S.), a degree in hygiene (M.H.), and degrees in 


This univetsitv, besides 


UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 








__ Tustin, 


veterinary science (B.V.Sc., M.V.Sc., and DV 
Diplomas are awarded in dental surgery (L.D.S.), tropicy 
medicine (D.T.M.), tropical hygiene (D.T.H), Publ 
health (D.P.H.), veterinary hygiene (D.V.H.), and medicg 
radiology and electrology (D.M.R.E.). The degree P 
Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) may also be taken in th 
Faculty of Medicine. 
MATRICULATION 
The matriculation examination is governed by the ]g 
Matriculation Board, 315, Oxford Road, Manchester, Which 
accepts, under certain conditions, the tests of several] Other 
bodies as its equivalent. Candidates will be Tequired ty 
have included mathematics among the subjects in which 
they have passed at such examination. 


PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 

Candidates for the M.B., Ch.B. degrees have thn 
examinations to pass, the first including (1) chemistry, 
(2) biology (zoology and botany), (3) physics, (4) speci 
chemistry. 

Second M.B.—This test covers (1) anatomy, (2) physio 
logy, including physiological chemistry and histology, 

Final M.B.—The subjects of the Final Examination are’. 
Part I—(a) pathology ; (b) pharmacology and gene 
therapeutics. Part Il—(a) forensic medicine and toxieg. 
logy ; (b) public health. Part lil—(a) obstetrics agg 
diseases of women ; (b) surgery, systematic, clinical, open. 
tive and practical, including ophthalmology ; (c) medicine 
systematic and clinical, including therapeutics, ment 
diseases, and diseases of children. Candidates may take 
Parts I, If, and III separately, provided that candidaty 
mv not present themselves for Part HI until they hay 
completed the sixth vear of medical study. 

M.D.—May be conferred on graduates (M.B., Ch.B Liver 
pool): (a) on candidates of two years’ standing who pre 
sent a thesis acceptable to the Facuity, and certified to b 
the candidate’s own work, together with, if candidat: 
desires, copies of published original papers upon medica 
science—oral examination on subject of thesis ; (6) a 
candidates of five years’ standing by examination. 

Ch.M.—May be conferred on graduates (M.B., ChB, 
Liverpool) after examination. Other information concem- 
ing the diplomas of this university and its medical schod 
will be found on page 446. 


FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, AND EXHIBITIONS 

The university awards Fellowships annually to students of 
distinguished merit, as follows: 
(1) John Rankin Fellowships in Anatomy, two, each of the 
value of £120, tenable for two years. (2) Ethel Boyce Fellow 
ship in Gynaecology, value £100 and tenable for one year, 
open to fully qualified medical students of either sex 
(3) John W. Garrett International Fellowship in Bacteriology, 
value £100 and tenable for one vear. (4) Robert Gee Fellow. 
ship in Human Anatemy, value £100 and tenable for one 
vear. (5) Holt Fellowships in Physiology and Pathology, two 
in number, value £150 each and tenable for one year. 
(6) Johnston Colonial Fellowship in 3iochemistry, value Ei 
and tenable for one year. (7) Thelwall Thomas Fellowship 
in Surgical Pathology, value £200 and tenable for one year. 
(8) Lady Jones Fellowship in Orthopaedic Surgery, one, value 
£200, offered every two years. 
Chere are, in addition, scholarships and exhibitions open t 
medical students. 





VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER — 
This university grants the four ordinary cegrees @ 
medicine and surgery—M.B. and Ch.B. and M.D. and 
Ch.M. ; a degree and diploma in dental surgery ; a diplom 
in public health ; a certificate in factory and in schotl 
hygiene ; a diploma in pstchological medicine ; a diplom 
in bacteriology ; and a diploma in pathelgy. Candidates 
for degrees must pass the special matriculation examin 
tion prescribed by the Faculty of Medicine (or some 
equivalent examination accepted in Leu thereof ; som 
prospectus of the Joint Matriculation Board), and study 
at the university itself for at least two years of the # 
years’ curriculum, subsequent to the passing of the Fis 
M.B. Examination. The matriculation examination Cole 


prises (1) Latin, (2) mathematics, (3) the English languags 
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(4) mechanics, (5) one subject at 
choice. as approved by the Joint Board. It is held in 


July and September. 


PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 

M.B., Ch.B.—There are four examinations for this 
degree. They must be passed in proper order, and before 
admission to them the candidate must be duly certified as 
having attended in the subjects involved. The First M.B. 
is divided into Part I, chemistry and physics ; Part I, 
biology—(a) botany, (6) zoology. The parts may be taken 
separately or together. At the Second M.B. the candi- 
date is examined in anatomy (including histology) and 

hysiology ; at the third in pathology, bacteriology, and 
pharmacology — (including materia medica and_ practical 
pharmacy). The Final Examination, under new regula- 
tions, is divided into two parts, which may be taken 
separately. Part I consists of (a) forensic medicine and 
toxicology, and (b) hygiene and preventive medicine. 
Part II consists of (4) medicine, including dermatology, 
diseases Of children, and mental diseases ; (b) surgery, 
surgical pathology, and diseases of the eye and of the ear, 
nose, and throat ; (c) obstetrics and gynaecology. 

M.D.—A candidate for this degree must be a Bachelor 
of Medicine of the university of at least one year’s 
standing. He has a choice between presenting an original 
dissertation or undergoing a written (as well as practical 
and clinical) examination in medicine, and a written and 
practical examination in pathology, and one other subject 
selected by himself. 

Ch.M.—A candidate must have held, since becoming 
Ch.B., and for not less than twelve months, a post in a 
public institution affording opportunity for the study of 
the branch of surgery in which examination is desired. 
The examination in Branch I comprises the general field of 
surgery ; Branch If, obstetrics and gynaecology; Branch 
III, ophthalmology ; Branch IV, otology, laryngology, and 
thinology. 

B.Sc. and M.Sc.—The ordinary degree of B.Sc. in the 
Schools of Anatomy and Physiology may be obtained by 
students in medicine who in their third year of study for 
the degree of M.B., Ch.B. complete the additional courses 
in these subjects prescribed for this degree. Candidates 
for the Honours degree of B.Sc. in anatomy or physiology 
who are students in medicine are required to attend courses 
in advanced anatomy and physiology for four terms after 
passing the Second Examination for the degrees of M.B., 
Ch.B. Graduates in science of this university, of not less 
than one year’s standing from the date of their graduation 
as Bachelors, may proceed to the degree of M.Sc. by the 
presentation of an approved thesis on some subject coming 
within the scope of the Faculty of Science. 


FEES 
The following examination fees are payable: Matriculation, 
£2; on readmission, £2. Each M.B. examination, £8 8s. ; 
on readmission, £3 3s. M.D., including the conferring of the 
degree, £15 15s. Ch.M., £10 for the examination and £10 10s. 
for conferment of degree. Application for further information 
should be addressed to the Dean of the Medical School. 





UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD 

The degrees of this university (M.B., Ch.B., M.D. and 
Ch.M., B.D.S., and M.D.S.), and the diploma of licentiate 
in dental surgery, are open to candidates of either sex. 
Candidates for a degree must have matriculated in the 
university or have passed such other examination as may 
be recognized for this purpose, and have passed the further 
examination in chemistry and physics. 


PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 

A candidate for the degrees of M.B., Ch.B. must pro- 
duce certificates that he will have attained the age of 
22 years. by the day of graduation ; that he has pursued 
the courses of study required by the university regulations 
during not less than five and a half years subsequent to 
the date of his matriculation or exemption from matricula- 
tion, three of such years at least having been passed in 
the university, one at least being subsequent to the passing 
of the Second Examination. The following examinations 
must be passed in due order. 
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Kirst Examination.—The subjects are chemistry, 


physics, and biology. Candidates who have passed the 
Intermediate Examination of the Faculty of Pure Science 
in any or all of the subjects of the First M.B. Examination 
will, on payment of the fee for the latter examination, be 
deemed to have passed it when they have passed in such 
subjects as they did not take for the Intermediate B.Sc. 
Examination. Candidates on presenting themselves for 
this examination are required to furnish certificates of 
having attended for not less than one year approved 
courses of instruction, after matriculation, in (i) chemistry, 
inorganic and organic ; (ii) physics ; (iii) biology ; and of 
having passed or obtained exemption from the preliminary 
examination in chemistry and physics. 

Second Examination.—The subjects are anatomy and 
physiology (Part I). The candidate must have passed the 
First Examination, and must have attended (1) courses 
on anatomy, including lectures and practical anatomy, 
during five terms ; (2) courses on physiology, including 
lectures and practical physiology, during one year. 

Third Examination.—The subjects are pathology and 
pharmacology, applied anatomy, and physiology. Candi- 
dates must have attended courses of instruction in patho- 
logy for five terms, in pharmacology for four terms (and 
one term in pharmacy), in applied anatomy for four terms, 
and in physiology (Part II) for six terms. 

Final Examination.—The subjects are: Part I, forensic 
medicine and public health; candidates must have 
attended courses for one term in each subject. Part II, 
medicine (including mental diseases and diseases of chil- 
dren and vaccination), special pathology (including morbid 
anatomy and clinical pathology), and therapeutics. Part 
III, surgery (including the administration of anaesthetics, 
diseases of the ear, nose, and throat, ophthalmology, and 
surgical pathology), and obstetrics and gynaecology (in- 
cluding ante-natal and post-natal practice and infant 
hygiene). Candidates for Parts If and HI must have com- 
pleted a minimum of five and a half years of study. 

M.D.—Candidates for the degree of Doctor of Medicine 
must have passed the examination for the degrees of M.B., 
Ch.B. at least three years previously, must present a thesis 
embodying observations in some subject approved by the 
Professor of Medicine, and must pass an examination in 
the principles and practice of medicine. 

Ch.M.—Candidates for the degree of Master of Surgery 
must have passed the examination for the degrees of M.B., 
Ch.B. at least three years previously, and must, since 
taking the degrees of M.B., Ch.B., have held for not less 
than twelve months a surgical appointment in a public 
hospital or other public institution affording full oppor- 
tunity for the study of practical surgery. The subjects of 
examination are systematic, clinical, and operative surgery, 
surgical anatomy, surgical pathology, and bacteriology. 

Other information concerning this university will be 
found in the section devoted to Provincial Medical Schools. 





UNIVERSITY OF WALES 
The Charter and statutes of the University of Wales 
provide inter alia for a School and a Faculty of Medicine 
and for the granting of the following degrees: Bachelor 
in Medicine (M.B.), Bachelor in Surgery (B.Ch.), Master 
in Surgery (M.Ch.), and Doctor in Medicine (M.D.). 

A candidate for the M.B., B.Ch. is required to pursue 
a course of study of not less than six academic years 
subsequent to matriculation in the university, and of these 
years at least three must have been passed in one of the 
constituent colleges of the university. These are the Uni- 
versity College of Wales, Aberystwyth ; University College 
of North Wales, Bangor ; University College of South 
Wales and Monmouthshire, Cardiff ; and University Col- 
lege of Swansea. He must also hold an arts or science 
degree of the University of Wales, or of some other univer- 
sity approved for this purpose. Certain of the courses of 
study pursued for a B.Sc. or a B.A. degree may be 
counted as courses required for the degrees in the Medical 
Faculty. 

The courses for the M.B., B.Ch. are divided into two 
sections, of which the first includes the preliminary sub- 
jects—physics, chemistry, botany, zoology ; and_ the 
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ancillary subjects—organic chemistry, human anatomy, 
Study of the preliminary subjects and of 
organic chemistry must extend over at least one academic 
year ; study of physiology and anatomy must extend over 
at least two academic years ; the first section of the course 


and physiology. 


must occupy not less than three years. The second section 
includes courses in pathology, bacteriology, pharmacology, 
hygiene and forensic medicine, medicine, surgery, and 
obstetrics and gynaecology, and cannot be commenced, 
except in the case of pharmacology, until the examinations 
relating to the preliminary and ancillary courses have been 
passed. Examinations in all the subjects are held in June 
of each year, and in medicine, surgery, obstetrics, and 
gynaecology in December also. 

The university also offers courses of study in public 
health and in tuberculosis. Candidates for the diploma 
in public health (D.P.H.) and for the tuberculous diseases 
diploma (T.D.D.) must possess a medical qualification 
registrable for practice in Great Britain and Ireland, and 
must have completed courses of study as prescribed by the 
regulations either at the Welsh National School of Medi- 
cine, Cardiff, or at another institution approved by the 
university. 


WELSH NATIONAL SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 

This school has been reconstituted under the pro- 
visions of a Royal Charter granted to the school in 
February, 1931. The school maintains departments of 
medicine, surgery, obstetrics and gynaecology, pathology 
and bacteriology, materia medica and pharmacology, 
tuberculosis, and preventive medicine. 

Full particulars of the conditions of admission to the 
school and the courses of instruction provided may be 
obtained on application to the secretary, Welsh National 
School of Medicine, The Parade, Cardiff. 





English Medical Corporations 


There are in England three medical corporations which 
grant licences to practise—the Royal College of Physicians 
of London, the Royal College of Surgeons of England, and 
the Society of Apothecaries of London. The first two 
combine for certain purposes to form what is known as 
the Conjoint Board in England. Details concerning this 
body, its component Colleges, and the third licensing 
body here follow. 





THE CONJOINT BOARD 

This body—the Examining Board in England—deals with 
the qualifications of all candidates for the Licence of the 
Royal College of Physicians of London and for the 
Membership of the Royal College of Surgeons of England. 
It prescribes for them certain periods of study, and recom- 
mends those who pass the required examinations for the 
Licence and for the diploma of Member respectively. The 
successful candidate is then entitled to register as 
L.R.C.P.Lond., M.R.C.S.Eng. It performs the same task 
in connexion with diplomas in public health, tropical 
diseases, ophthalmic medicine and surgery, psychological 
medicine, laryngology and otology, and gynaecology and 
obstetrics—jointly issued by the two Colleges in question. 
Under the present regulations every candidate for the 
L.R.C.P. and M.R.C.S. must (1) complete five years of 
professional study after passing a recognized preliminary 
examination and a recognized pre-medical examination in 
chemistry and- physics ; (2) comply with the regulations, 
which may be had from the Secretary, Examination Hall, 
Queen Square, London, W.C.1 ; and (3) pass the two pro- 
fessional examinations of which particulars appear below. 
The old regulations for the Conjoint diploma, of which 
an account was given in the Educational Number of the 
British Medical Journal for 1922, still apply to students 
who passed their preliminary examination in general 
education before January Ist, 1923. 


MEDICAL CORPORATIONS 
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PRESENT REGULATIONS FOR THE CONJOINT Diptomas 
The following is an outline of the present Tegulatio 
for the L.R.C.P.Lond. and M.R.C.S.Eng. The full ree 
lations and synopses and forms of certificate may ‘by 

obtained from the Secretary. 


PRE-MEDICAL EXAMINATION 

Students are required to pass a pre-medical examination j 
chemistry, physics, and elementary biology, conducted by the 
Conjoint Examining Board, before commencing the five yeant 
curriculum of professional study, or some other examination 
recognized by the Board—namely, the examination in 
chemistry, physics, and biology for the degree in Medicine of 
any university recognized by the Board, the higher schoo] 
certificates of Oxford and Cambridge Universities and the 
Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board, the higher 
certificates of London, Bristol, Durham Universities, the Joint 
Matriculation Board of the Northern Universities, or the 
Central Welsh Board higher certificate. 

A candidate must enter for chemistry and physics together 
and he will not be allowed to pass in one without obtaining 
at the same time at least half the number of marks required 
to pass in the other subject. He will be admitted to the 
examination on producing evidence of having passed the 
required preliminary examination in general education. 

The examination is partly written, partly oral, and _ partly 
practical. A candidate rejected in one or both subjects of the 
examination will not be admitted to re-examination until after 
the lapse of a period of not less than three montis. Not 
more than two terms of professional study is recognized before 
the examination in elementary biology is passed. 


PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 

There are two professional examinations, called the First 
and Final Examinations. The courses of study for the First 
Examination may be commenced before the pre-medical exam. 
ination in chemistry and physics or some equivalent examina- 
tion has been passed provided three terms of study of anatomy 
and physiology are completed after passing such examination, 

First Professional Examination.—The subjects of this are: 
Section I, (a) Anatomy, including histology and embryology; 
(b) physiology, including biochemistry. Section II, Pharmaco- 
logy and materia medica. A candidate must have attended 
at a recognized Medical School courses of instruction in 
anatomy, including embryology, during five terms, in the 
course of which he must dissect the whole body ; courses of 
instruction in physiology, including biochemistry and_bio- 
physics, during five terms ; courses of instruction in pharmaco- 
logy and materia medica. A candidate may present himself 
for the two sections together or separately, but he must take 
parts (a) and (b) of Section I together until he has passed in 
one or both parts, but a candidate will not be allowed to pass 
in one part unless he obtains at the same time at least half 
the number of marks required to pass in the other part: 
Section IL of the examination may be passed at any time 
before the candidate enters for the Final Professional Exam- 
ination, provided that the courses for admission to Section I 
have been completed. A candidate who produces satisfactory 
evidence of having passed an examination in the subjects of 
Section I or of either part of Section I and of Section II in the 
examination for the degree in Medicine conducted at a 
university recognized by the Board will be exempted from 
further examination in such subject or subjects. 

Final Professional Examination.—The subjects of this are: 
Section I, Pathology (including morbid anatomy, morbid histo- 
logy, and clinical pathology) and bacteriology. Section II, 
Part I, Medicine, including medical anatomy, forensic medi- 
cine, and public health ; Part II, Surgery, including surgical 
anatomy and the use of surgical appliances ; Part III, Mid 
wifery and gynaecology. The examination is partly written, 
partly practical, partly clinical, and partly oral. A candidate 
may take Sections I and Il and the three parts of Section If 
of the Final Examination separately, or may take the whole 
examination together. He will be required to produce the 
certificates prescribed by the regulations before being admitted 
to the respective parts of the examination. No exemption 
is granted from any subject in the Final Examination. 


TEES 

The fee for the Pre-Medical Examination is four guineas, fot 
re-examination in Chemistry two guineas, for re-examination 
in Physics one guinea, and for Biology one guinea. ‘The fe 
for the First Professional Examination is ten guineas, for Te 
examination after rejection in Section I six guineas, for re 
examination after rejection in either part of Section I three 
guineas, for re-examination after rejection in Section II three 
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ineas. The fee for admission to Section I of the Final 
1 Examination is four guineas ; for admission to 
Part I, ten guineas; Part Il, ten guineas ; 
six guineas; and the re-examination fees are 


rapectivelY three guineas, six guineas, and five guineas. 





ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS OF LONDON 
This College has three grades—its Licentiates, its Mem- 
bers, and. its Fellows. The Licence is now only issued 
through the Conjoint Board. The Membership (examina- 
tions for which are held in January, April, July, and 
October) is only granted to those who have obtained the 
Licence, or to those who are registered practitioners and 
uates of a recognized university ; in any case they 
must be persons over 23 years of age. Candidates are 
examined in pathology and the practice of physic, partly 
in writing and partly viva voce ; they are also examined 
in Latin, Greek, French, and German. The languages 
are not compulsory, but credit is given to those who show 
aknowledge of them. The fee for the Membership is £42, 
or in the case of a Licentiate £21. There is a fee cf 
£10 10s., payable before entrance to the examination, 
which in the case of successful candidates is reckoned as 
part of the Membership fee. The body of Fellows is 
maintained by election from among the Members. 





ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS OF ENGLAND 
This College has two grades—Members and Fellows. The 
Members are admitted as stated in the section dealing with 
the Conjoint Board. The Fellowship is granted after 
examination to persons at least 25 years of age who have 
been engaged in professional studies for six years. There 
are two examinations for the Fellowship—the first in 
anatomy and physiology, held in the months of June and 
December, which may be passed after the third winter 
session; the second held in the months of May and 
November, chiefly directed to surgery, which may be 
passed after six years of professional study. Candidates 
must pass the Final Examination of the Examining 
Board in England and be admitted Members of the 
College before admission to the Second Examination for 
the Fellowship, except in the case of graduates in medicine 
and surgery of not less than four years’ standing of 
universities recognized by the College for the purpose, who 
are required to attend for one year the surgical practice 
of a general hospital recognized by the College after 
obtaining their degrees, which must be registrable in this 
country. 

Fees.—At First Examination, £8 8s. ; for re-examination, 
£5 5s. At Second Examination, £12 12s. Admission fee 
£10 10s. for members, £31 10s. for non-members. 








SOCIETY OF APOTHECARIES OF LONDON 
This body confers a registrable diploma in medicine, 
surgery, and midwifery, now known as the L.M.S.S.A. 
(Licentiate in Medicine and Surgery of the Society of 
Apothecaries), on those successful at the following 
examinations : 

Pre-medica! Examination.—Chemistry and physics, and 
elementary biology. 

Primary Examination.—This includes anatomy, physio- 
logy and histology, and materia medica and pharmacy. 
Candidates will be excused any or all the subjects of the 
Primary Examination on producing evidence that they 
have passed the equivalent examinations before an exam- 
ining body recognized by the Society. Candidates referred 
inanatomy will be required to produce evidence of further 
work in the dissecting room before being admitted to 
Te-examination. 

Final Examination.—This is divided into four sections : 
A, Principles and practice of surgery, including surgical 
pathology, surgical anatomy, operative manipulation, 
instruments and appliances ; B, Principles and practice of 


medicine (including therapeutics, pharmacology, and 
prescriptions), bacteriology, pathology, and morbid 


histology ; C, Midwifery, gynaecology, diseases of new- 
By 7 2 g) 

born children, obstetric instruments and appliances ; 
D, Forensic medicine, hygiene, theory and practice of 
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vaccination, and mental diseases. A, B, C, and D may. 
be taken at separate examinations, but there is no ex- 
emption from any subject of the Final Examination. 
(A separate examination in pathology will be instituted 
during the current year.) 

The fee for the Pre-Medical Examination is £5 5s. ; for the 
Primary and Final, £21. The regulations and synopses 
relating to the several examinations, and other information, 
may be obtained from the Registrar, Apothecaries’ Hall, 
Blackfrairs, E.C.4. 

Mastery of Midwifery 

The Society has recently instituted a Mastery of Mid- 
wifery, and issues a diploma under this title denoting the 
possession of specialized knowledge of ante-natal care, 
midwifery, and child welfare. The examinations take 
place in May and November, and candidates are required 
to submit certificates, etc., fourteen days before date of 
examination. It is intended to impose a severe test so as 
to ensure a high standard of professional knowledge, but 
the diploma will not be registrable under the Medical Acts. 
Admission is open to all who have been for not less than 
a year in possession of a registrable medical qualification, 
and who have had certain prescribed experience at recog- 
nized institutions concerned with obstetrics, ante-natal 
work, and child welfare work. Special conditions apply, 
until 1932, to practitioners of ten years’ standing. Medical 
officers employed by a public health authority, and having 
special duties connected with maternity and child welfare, 
will be admitted to the examination on production of 
evidence to that effect. The entrance fee for the examina- 
tion is £10 10s., and a further fee of £10 10s. is payable 
by successful candidates before admission to the Mastery. 
Copies of the regulations may be obtained from the 
Registrar at the address given in the preceding paragraph. 








Scotland 


THE UNIVERSITIES 
There are in Scotland four universities, each possessing a 
Faculty of Medicine, and having the right to confer 
degrees which admit the holder to the Medical Register. 
In essential points the regulations in their medical facul- 
ties for undergraduates are much alike, so that a general 
account can be given of all of them together. 

The universities are those of Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Aberdeen, and St. Andrews. The provision each of the 
cities in which these universities are situated makes for 
the education of medical students will be found in the 
section on Medical Schools in Scotland ; here it need 
merely be said that degrees in medicine from Scotland 
as a whole have always enjoyed a high repute. 

The degrees granted in medicine and surgery to candi- 
dates of either sex are four in number—Bachelor of 
Medicine (M.B.), Bachelor of Surgery (Ch.B.), Doctor of 
Medicine (M.D.), Master of Surgery (Ch.M.). The two 
former are not obtainable one apart from the other. 
Besides these degrees a diploma in tropical medicine and 
hygiene is obtainable from the University of Edinburgh, 
as also diplomas in psychiatry, public health, and radio- 
logy. As for public health, registrable degrees in this 
subject are granted by the University of Glasgow, while 
diplomas in public health may be obtained from the 
Universities of St. Andrews and Aberdeen. 

The conditions for admission of graduating students of 
medicine are the same as those in the Faculties of Arts 
or Science (for degrees in pure science). Prospective 
medical students are also required to pass a_pre- 
registration examination in chemistry and physics, 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
The regulations comply in all respects with the require- 
ments and recommendations of the General Medical 
Council, and, in addition, necessitate definite study for 
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stated periods of diseases of children, of the larynx, ear, 
and nose, of the skin, of ophthalmology, and of mental 
diseases. In respect of the various courses certificates 
must be obtained showing that the student has not only 
attended regularly, but has duly performed the work of 
the class. Out of the necessary five years of medical 
study, not less than two must be spent at the university 
whose degrees the student hopes to obtain, and the 
balance at any place officially recognized for such 
purpose. In each academic year there are two sessions— 
one lasting from the beginning of October to the middle 
of March, and the other from the middle of April to the 
beginning of July. 
PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 

The distinctive feature of the Scottish curriculum is 
that though nominally there are only four examinations, 
each of these may be, and habitually is, split up by the 
student into sections. Hence, a student may complete 
some stage of his career during the course of nearly every 
session. Thus, by the end of the first winter session the 
student may pass in zoology and chemistry. At the end 
of the first summer session he can finish with botany and 
physics, and with anatomy and physiology at the end of 
the second. Pathology and materia medica he will pass at 
the end of the third year, and so on, until the final 
examination in midwifery, surgery, and medicine, and the 
corresponding clinical subjects, at the end of the fifth year 
of study. At each examination the candidate may pass 
‘with distinction,’’ and a record is kept of the merit 
displayed, so that when the time comes for the candidate 
to graduate, one who has done well throughout can be 
declared as graduating with honours. A further point in 
the system is that the student’s own teachers commonly 
take some part in his examination. 

Of the four examinations, the first deals with physics, 
botany, zoology, and chemistry ; the second with anatomy 
and physiology ; the third with materia medica and patho- 
logy ; the fourth with medicine and surgery (clinical and 
systematic), midwifery, clinical midwifery and clinical 
gynaecology, and forensic medicine and public health. 
The first three examinations are held three times a year ; 
the final twice a year. 

Exemption from the first professional examination can 
be obtained by candidates who have passed an arts, 
science, or medical degree examination in its subjects at 
any recognized university. When a candidate presents 
himself for an examination in several of its parts, but is 
not successful in all of them, he is credited at the next 
examination with those subjects in which he has already 
been approved. 

THE HIGHER DEGREES 

It is open to those who are already M.B., Ch.B. to 
proceed either to the M.D. or the Ch.M. A candidate for 
the former must have been engaged for not less than one 
year in work in the medical wards of a hospital, or in 
scientific research in a recognized laboratory, or in the 
Naval or Military Medical Service, or have been at least 
two years in general practice, and he must be 24 years of 
age. He has to write a thesis on any subject not ex- 
clusively surgical, and is examined in clinical medicine 
and in some one or other of its special departments. The 
regulations for candidates for the Ch.M. are of a corre- 
sponding character, a period of surgical work in a hospital 
or elsewhere being substituted for medical work, and the 
thesis being on a surgical rather than a medical subject. 
He is examined in surgical anatomy, clinical surgery, 
operative surgery, and in some of the special departments 


of surgery. F 
: *EES 


It is estimated that the class, examination, and other fees 
for the M.B., Ch.B. come altegether to about £265, the 
separate examination fees included in this calculation being as 
follows: 


= Sa. 
First Professional decd sot oats 9 9 O 
Second Professional siete a aoe 7 
Third Professional <6 oe ithe 6 6 O 
Final ~~ Lew 5 ; we SE 


Ke-entry in any subject in which the candidate has failed 
entails a fresh payment of £1 Is. Candidates for the M.D. 
and Ch.M. pay £21, and on re-entry £5 5s. 
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More detailed information with regard to the Univers; 
of Edinburgh can. be obtained. from the Medical Program 
price 6d., which is published by Mr. Thin, 55, South Bra 
Edinburgh, or on application to the Dean of the Faculty 
of Medicine. Similar information about Glasgow should: fy 
sought from the Assistant Clerk, Matriculation Office, Glas Or 
With regard to Aberdeen, application may be made toi 
Secretary of the Medical Faculty, Marischal College, li 
respect of St. Andrews, information can be obtained either 
from the Secretary of the University, or, alternatively, the 
Secretary of the United College, St. Andrews, or the Secretary 
of University College, Dundee, these being the two Constituent 
colleges of the University of St. Andrews. 

Finally, it should be mentioned that in connexion with al 
the Scottish universities there are valuable bursaries and 
scholarships, some information as to which will be found jy 
the article on Medical Schools. 

THE CARNEGIE TRUST 

The following is a summary of the regulations made by th. 
Carnegie Trust for the Universities of Scotland for assistang 
in the payment of class fees in the universities and extn. 
mural colleges of Scotland. 

Applicants must be over 17 vears of age ; they must be of 
Scottish birth or extraction, or have attended for two year, 
after the age of 14, at a school or institution under inspection 
of the Scottish Education Department. Applicants so qualified 
who have been pupils of schools under the Scottish Edvecatiog 
Department will be eligible for assistance in the payment o 
class fees if they have obtained the leaving certificate of the 
Department, provided that it bears evidence of such pre 
liminary education as is required by the universities for their 
graduating curricula, or that it has been supplemented by such 
passes either in the Scottish Universities Preliminary or othe 
examination as will satisfy the above requirement of the 
universities. Where applicants have not been pupils of schoo 
under the Scottish Education Department, or where othe 
good ground for not having obtained the leaving certificats 
can be shown, the Executive Committee has power to accept 
instead what it deems equivalent evidence of attainments, 

Applicants in the Faculties of Arts and Science must have 
had their course of study for each academic year approved by 
the University Adviser of Studies, and they must have passed 
the graduation examinations belonging to the previous stage of 
their curriculum before becoming eligible for assistance in the 
payment of fees of classes belonging to a further stage, 
Beneficiaries must submit to the Executive Committee at the 
end of each session particulars as to their attendance ani 
work, any distinctions gained, and any graduation examin 
tions passed. 

The annual allowance towards payment of class fees offered 
to beneficiaries by the Trust in the Faculty of Medicine 5 
£19 for four years, in all £76. Any unexpended part ofa 
grant will be carried forward to the succeeding year. ‘Iu com 
binations of Faculties the allowances available for beneficiarig 
are: Arts and Medicine—two Arts grants of £8 and four 
Medicine grants of £19, in all £92; Science and Medieine— 
two Science grants of £17 and four Medicine grants of £19, 
in all £110. 

Applicants, in writing for application forms, must name the 
university and faculty in which they intend to study, and 
state whether they have previously cbtained the benefits of 
the Trust. Applications must be lodged not later than 
October 25th for the winter session, or May 10th for the 
summer session. Payments are made by means of fee coupons, 
and fees already paid are not refunded. 





THE CORPORATIONS 
There are three medical corporations in Scotland—the 
Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh, the Royal 
College of Surgeons of Edinburgh, and the Royal Faculty 
of Physicians and Surgeons of Glasgow. Their licences cal 
be separately obtained only by persons who are already it 
possession of a recognized qualification—in surgery in th 
case of the College of Physicians, and in medicine in th 
case of the College of Surgeons and the Faculty of Phy 
sicians and Surgeons of Glasgow. All others must submit 
to the examinations he'd by the Conjoint Board, which tht 
three corporations have combined to form. Detai's cok 
cerning this Board and its component colleges follow, 
The conditions on which their higher qualifications att 
granted will be found set forth separately in connexidl 
with each corporation. 
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THE CONJOINT BOARD IN SCOTLAND 

This body has charge of all questions connected with 
candidates for the Conjoint Licences of the Royal College 
of Physicians of Edinburgh, the Royal College of Surgeons 
of Edinburgh, and the Royal Faculty of Physicians and 
Surgeons of Glasgow. Those finally approved by it are 
entitled to registration and to. the initials denoting 
the Licences of the three bodies concerned—namely, 
LR.C.P.Ed., L.R.C.S.Ed., and L.R.F.P.S.Glas. The Board 
requires. all candidates to comp!y with the regulations of 
the General Medical Council. It has an arts examination 
of its own, but is prepared to accept in its place any of 
the other educational tests approved by the General 
Medical Council. All candidates must obtain registration 
with the General Medical Council. 
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Professional Curriculum for Candidates registered as 
Medical Students after October Ist, 1930 
Subsequent to registration as a medical student the 


‘ candidate must pass not less than five years in medical 


study, each comprising a winter and a summer session. 
The Board does not insist that candidates shall pursue 
their study at any particular place, and is prepared to 
accept certificates of having attended the necessary courses 
from any recognized medical school. 

Its examinations are four in number, each of them being 
held four times every year, and these will fall to be held 
two times in Edinburgh and two times in Glasgow during 
the next period ; it is open to candidates to present them- 
selves for examination at either place. The first examina- 
tion deals with general biology (systematic and practical), 
and physics and chemistry (systematic and practical) ; the 
second with anatomy, embryology, physiology, biochemistry 
and biophysics ; the third with pathology (including bac- 
teriology and morbid anatomy) and pharmacology (theo- 
retical and practical) ; and the final with (1) medicine, 
induding therapeutics, applied anatomy and physiology, 
and clinical pathology, with practical medicine ; (2) sur- 
gery, including applied anatomy and physiology, clinical 
pathology, and practical surgery ; (3) midwifery and diseases 
ofwomen, clinical obstetrics and gynaecology, with practical 
midwifery ; and (4) medical jurisprudence and_ public 
health. All candidates for the Final Examination must 
complete portions (1) (2) and (3), which must be taken 
together, within a period of nineteen months. 

These examinations must be passed in due order, and 
before admission to any of them the candidate must supply 
certificates showing that he has completed the due periods 
of study of their subjects. He can present himself in any 
single subject of the first three examinations. As regards 
the Final Examination, a candidate can present himself in 
medical jurisprudence and hygiene at any time after com- 
pletion of the third examination and of his study of these 
subjects ; but in medicine, surgery, and midwifery he 
cannot present himself until the completion of five years’ 
study, and he must take them all simultaneously. A candi- 
date who takes up several subjects of an examination or 
the whole of the subjects at one time, but fails in some 
of them, is credited at the next examination with those 
subjects in which he has been approved. 

Part or entire exemption from the first three examina- 
tions may be granted to those who have already passed 
before other bodies examinations deemed by the Board 
equivalent to its own, but all candidates for the Conjoint 
Licence must sit for the Final Examination, and at no 
examination can a candidate present himself within three 
months of his rejection by some other licensing body. 


FrrEs 

It is estimated that the total cost of lectures and fees for the 
Conjoint Licence is about £170. The separate examination fees 
ate as follows: First, Second, and Third Professional, £5 each ; 
Final £15. On re-entry for any of the first three examinations 
£3, and on re-entry for the Final, £5. If the re-entry is only 
In one or two subjects of the First, Second, or Third Examina- 
tion the fees are smaller. 

Information concerning this Board should be sought either 
fom Mr. David Thomson, 49, George Square, Edinburgh, or 
from Mr. Walter Hurst, Faculty Hall, 242, St. Vincent Street, 
Glasgow. : 
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ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS OF 
EDINBURGH 

This College bas three grades—Licentiateship, Member- 
ship, and Fellowship—all of which are open to men and 
women. The regulations applying to candidates for the 
Licentiateship have already been generally indicated. If 
desirous of receiving it apart from those of the other two 
corporations, they must be duly registered medical practi- 
tioners. Candidates will be required to pass an exam- 
ination corresponding to the medical part of the Final 
Examination of the Conjoint Board, and conditioned in 
the same way, and also an examination in materia medica. 
The fee for examination is 15 guineas, a special examina- 
tion being obtainable on due cause being shown, and on 
payment of 5 guineas extra. Ordinary examinations take 
place monthly on the first Wednesday and Thursday, 
except in September and October. 

Candidates for the Membership must be either Licen- 
tiates of a British or Irish College of Physicians, or alter- 
natively graduates of medicine of a university approved 
by the Council, and in either case not less than 24 years 
of age. Candidates are examined in medicine and _thera- 
peutics, also on one or more departments of medicine 
specially professed, and approved by the Council, in which 
a high standard of proficiency will be expected. The fee 
to be paid by a candidate for the Membership is £36 15s. 
The examination is held quarterly, on the second Tuesday 
and following days of the months of January, April, July, 
and October, and application for admission to it must be 
made a month previous to the date at which it is proposed 
to appear. 

For the Fellowship the candidate must have been a 
Member of the College for at least three years, and, if 
accepted, pay fees, including £25 stamp duty, amounting 
altogether to £64 18s. Further details can be obtained 
on application to the Secretary of the College. 





ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS OF 
EDINBURGH 
This College has two grades—its Licence and its Fellow- 
ship. Licentiates may be of either sex, and for the 
Fellowship women are eligible also. 


Licence 

As an original qualification the Licence is only granted 
after fulfilment of the regulations of the Scottish Conjoint 
Board, but as an additional qualification it can be 
obtained by those already possessed of a registrable or 
equivalent qualification in medicine. In this case the 
candidate has to pass a written, oral, and clinical exam- 
ination in surgery and surgical anatomy, and may be 
asked to operate on the dead body. 

The fee is £15 15s., of which £10 10s. is returned to 
unsuccessful candidates. On due cause being shown, a special 
examination may be granted, the fee being £20, of which 
£10 is returned to a candidate if he is not approved. 


Fellowship 

Candidates for the Fellowship must be not less than 
25 years of age, and have been in the practice or study of 
their profession subsequent to registration for at least two 
years, and must hold either a surgical degree from a uni- 
versity recognized for- that purpose by the College, or a 
registrable diploma obtained as the result of an examina- 
tion which includes surgery as well as medicine and mid- 
wifery. Candidates are examined in (a) the principles and 
practice of surgery, including surgical anatomy, (b) clinical 
surgery, and (c) one optional subject, which they may 
choose from among the following: surgical pathology and 
operative surgery, ophthalmology, laryngology, otology 
and rhinology, gynaecology, obstetric surgery, anatomy, 
and dental surgery and pathology. The examination is 
written, oral, and clinical or practical. A candidate who 
desires to be examined must give one month’s notice. 
After having passed the examination he must lodge with 
the Clerk to the College a petition asking that his name 
be placed before the College for election as a Fellow. 
This petition must be signed by two Fellows, as proposer 
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and seconder, who should be sufficiently acquainted with 
the candidate to vouch that he is in every way a suitable 
candidate for the Fellowship. Examinations are held 
four times a year—January, March, July, and September. 
It is desirable that either the proposer or the seconder 
should be resident in Edinburgh. Candidates are not 
allowed to appear more than three times at the examina- 
tions. 

The admission fee is £20, and after passing the examina- 
tion the candidate shall pay the sum of £30 to the College 
funds. In the case of Licentiates of the College £10 thereof 
shall be remitted in consideration of the fees they have 


already paid. For further information application should be 


made to the Clerk of the College, Mr. David Thomson, 49, 
George Square, Edinburgh, from whom a copy of the Laws 
Relating to the Fellowship by Examination may be obtained. 





ROYAL FACULTY OF PHYSICIANS AND 
SURGEONS OF GLASGOW 

This body possesses two classes—Liceniiates and Fellows. 
The regulations applying to the former correspond with 
those respecting candidates for the Licence of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of Edinburgh. Candidates for the 
single Licence are examined in surgery (including clinical 
surgery and surgical anatomy). The fee is £15 15s., and 
examinations are held quarterly. Candidates for the 
Fellowship must be qualified’ medical men of not less than 
two years’ standing and 24 years of age. Candidates 
approved at this examination are then eligible for election 
as Fellows. The Faculty can also elect three Fellows 
annually without previously submitting them to examina- 
tion, provided they ‘“‘have highly distinguished themselves 
in medical science or practice.’’ They must be of not less 
than ten years’ standing and 40 years of age. 

The fee for the Fellowship is £50. Further information can 
be obtained” from Mr. Walter Hurst, Faculty Hall, 242, 
St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 





Ireland 


MEDICAL REGISTRATION IN THE IRISH 
FREE STATE 
The Medical Practitioners Act, 1927 (Irish Free State), 
provides for the establishment of a Medical Registration 
Council for the Irish Free State. The main functions of 
the Council will be (1) to keep a register of medical prac- 
titioners who may desire to practise permanently or 
temporarily in the Irish Free State, and (2) to exercise 
disciplinary power with regard to all medical practitioners 
who are on the register and engaged in practice in the 


Irish Free State. The first schedule of the Act contains 
the agreement between Great Britain, the Irish Free 
State, and Northern Ireland. This agreement provides 


for the nomination of a member of the General Medical 
Council, formerly made for Ireland by His Majesty on the 
advice of the Privy Council, to be made henceforth by His 
Majesty in Council on the recommendation of the Governor 
of Northern Ireland. The nominations of members of the 
General Medical Council by universities and medical cor- 
porations in Ireland and the election of a member of the 
General Medical Council by registered medical practi- 
tioners in_Ireland will be in all respects the same as here- 
tofore. The constitution of the General Medical Council 
and of the several Branch Councils as formerly existing 
under the Medical Acts, and the powers of holding quali- 
{ving examinations and granting diplomas for the purpose 
of registiation in the general Register formerly vested in 
certain universities and medical corporations in Ireland, 
are not afiected by the establishment of the Irish Free 
State or of Northern Ireland, and for the purpose of the 
preparation and keeping of the general Legister the 
General Medical Council and the Branch Council for 
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Ireland shall have the same powers and jurisdiction 
under the Medical Acts as they exercised formerly, Th 
agreement provides also that any person who is oF shalj 
be registered in the general Register shall be entitled 
on the payment of a prescribed fee to be registered jn the 
Trish Free State Register, but this fee will not be payable 
by any person who, on the date of the establishment of 
the Irish Free State Medical Register, is registered on the 
general Register. Then follow provisions with regard to 
the erasure from the Register of the name of a person on 
account of misconduct. 

The Ivish Free State Medical Register was established 
on May 26th, 1928, this being the date appointed by the 
Medical Registration Council. The Register on establish. 
ment contained the names of every medical practitione 
who was registered in the general Medical Register imme. 
diately before May 26th, 1928, and who either was they 
resident in the Free State, according to his address 4s 
stated in the general Register, or was living outside the 
Free State and applied to the Council within one month 
before May 26th, 1928, to be registered. No fee for 
registration was charged in such cases. 

For registration in the Irish ree State Medical Registey 
subsequent to its establishment a fee is required, together 
with a prescribed form of application. A person is eligible 
for registration if he is at the time of application registered 
in the general Medical Register, or if he possesses the 
requisite qualifving diploma granted by colleges or bodies 
in the Free State as set out in the Act. Candidates for 
medical appointments made under the Appointments Con- 
mission must be registered in the Jvish Free State Medical 
Register. Application for further information may be 
made to the Registrar, Medical Registration Council, 
Room 35, Upper Fitzwilliam Street, Dublin. 





THE IRISH UNIVERSITIES 
There are three universities in Ireland, each with a medical 
faculty. These are, in the Irish Free State, the University 
of Dublin {usually known as Trinity College, Dublin), and 
the National University of Ireland ; and, in Northem 
Ireland, the Queen’s University of Belfast. 


UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN: TRINITY COLLEGE 
This university grants two degrees in medicine (M.B. and 
M.D.), two in surgery (B.Ch. and M.Ch.), two in mid 
wifery (B.A.O. and M.A.O.), and a post-graduate diploma 
in public health. It a'so grants post-graduate diplomas in 
gynaecology and obstetrics, for which nine months’ study 
is required, and in psychological medicine, for which twelve 
months’ study is required. The degrees are granted to 
those who, having passed the professional examination, 
have also graduated in arts. 


PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 

A candidate for the Final Examination for the MB, 
B.Ch., and B.A.O. degrees must be a matriculated student 
of at least five years’ standing. The examinations which 
students must pass are the Preliminary Scientific, the 
Intermediate Medical, and the Final. Before admission to 
any of these examinations students must have completed 
the courses of study in the subjects involved. 

Preliminary Scientific. This covers (a) chemistry, (6) 
physics, (¢) botany and zoology. The three divisions may 
be taken together or at different times. 

Intermediate Medical.—This is divided into two parts: 
(a) anatomy, physiology, organic chemistry, and histology; 
(b) applied anatomy and applied (clinical) physiology. 
The two parts may be taken separately or together. 

Final Examination.—Part I: Pathology and_bacterio 
logy, materia medica and therapeutics. Part IL: (a) Mid- 
wifery and gynaecology ; (b) medicine, mental diseases, 
medical jurisprudence, and hygiene ; (c) surgery in all 
branches, including clinical ophthalmology. The three 
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sections of Part II may be taken separately or together. 
In either case the full curriculum must have been com- 
ieted, and the Final Examination cannot be completed 
before the end of the fifth year. 

M.D.—The candidate must have passed all the qualify- 
ing examinations in medicine, surgery, and midwifery, and 
pave taken, or have been qualified to take, the degree of 
B.A. three years previously. He must send in a thesis for 
approval. Subsequently the Regius Professor of Physic 
and an assessor will discuss with him questions connected 
with the thesis, and also examine him viva voce on other 
medical subjects of a more general nature. 

M.Ch.—The candidate must be a B.Ch. of not less than 
three years’ standing and have been engaged in practice 
for two years. 

M.A.O.—The candidate must be a B.A.O. of not less 
than two years’ standing and must produce satisfactory 
evidence of having been engaged for two years in the study 
of obstetric science. The examination is specially directed 
to obstetrics and practical gynaecology. 

Further information regarding courses of instruction, etc., 
may be obtained from the Registrar of the School of Physic, 
Trinity College, Dublin. 





QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY, BELFAST 

The degrees granted by the Medical Faculty of this univer- 
sity are as follows: Bachelor of Medicine (M.B.), Bachelor 
of Surgery (B.Ch.), Bachelor of Obstetrics (B.A.O.), Doctor 
of Medicine (M.D.), Master of Surgery (M.Ch.), Master of 
Obstetrics (M.A.O.). The university also confers a diploma 
in public health. The first three degrees mentioned serve 
as a qualification for admission to the Medical Register, 
and are not granted separately. In addition to matricu- 
lating and passing his professional examinations, a 
candidate for these degrees must have passed three of 
the regulation five years as a student at the Belfast School 
of Medicine. Degrees in dental surgery (B.D.S. and 
M.D.S.) are conferred by the university, and also a 
diploma in dental surgery (L.D.S.) and a diploma in 
psychological medicine. 


PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 

The examinations for the M.B., B.Ch., B.A.O. are four 
in number. The first deals with: (1) inorganic, organic, 
and practical chemistry, (2) experimental and_ practical 
physics, (3) botany and practical botany, (4) zoology and 
practical zoology. It is divided into two parts, of which 
botany and zoology form one. The Second Examination 
covers anatomy and physiology (both theoretical and prac- 
tical), and may be taken at the end of the second year of 
the student’s career. The Third Examination includes : 
(1) pathology and practical pathology, (2) materia medica, 
pharmacology, and therapeutics, (3) medical jurisprudence, 
and (4) hygiene. Candidates who have passed the Second 
Examination may present themselves for Part I of the 
Third (Nos. 1 and 2) at the close of the third year, and 
for Part II (Nos. 3 and 4) at the end of the winter session 
of the fourth year. 

The Final Examination includes: (1) medicine, (2) sur- 
gery, (3) midwifery, (4) ophthalmology and otology. The 
student must pass in all subjects at once at the end of his 
fifth year, or he may divide the examination into two 
parts—namely, (1) systematic, (2) clinical, practical, and 
oral. The first part may be taken at the end of the fourth 
year, but for the second part the candidate may not 
present himself until the end of his fifth year, but students 
invariably take both parts at the end of their course. No 
certificate in regard to the study of the subjects of this 
examination will be valid unless the work was done subse- 
quent to passing in all the subjects of the Second 
Examination, 

THE HIGHER DEGREES 

Candidates for the degree of Doctor of Medicine must 
be graduates in medicine of at least three years’ standing, 
unless they hold also a degree of the university in arts or 


.Science, in which case a standing of two academic years 


will suffice. Moreover, candidates must be able to show 
that the interval has been passed in the pursuit of such 
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courses of study or practical work as may be prescribed. 
The degree may be conferred either (z) after a formal 
examination, or (b) in recognition of the merits of a thesis 
or of some piece of original study or research carried out 
by the candidate, followed by an oral or other examination 
in its subject. When an ordinary examination is imposed 
it will include (1) a written paper on the principles and 
practice of medicine, (2) a commentary on a selected 
clinical case, (3) a clinical and viva voce examination, and 
(4) a written paper and clinical or practical and viva voce 
examination on a subject chosen from the following list: 
(a) human anatomy, including embryology ; (b) physiology, 
(c) pathology, (d) pharmacology and therapeutics, (e) sani- 
tary ‘science and public health, (f) forensic medicine and 
toxicology, (g) mental diseases. The regulations for the 
degrees of M.Ch. and M.A.O. are of the same general 
nature. 





NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF IRELAND 

The National University of Ireland carries on most of 
its medical educational work through three constituent 
colleges—University College, Dublin ; University College, 
Cork ; and University College, Galway. Each of these 
provides a fu!l medical curriculum, and all candidates for 
the medical degrees of the university must pass three of 
their five years of study at one or other of them. These 
years do not count except after matriculation in the 
Medical Faculty. The candidates at each constituent 
college are examined by the university, and a common 
standard of education is secured by all courses of instruc- 
tion and the regulations concerning them having to be 
approved by the Senate, after considering report thereon 
from the General Board of Studies of the university. In 
addition to the ordinary degrees in Medicine and Surgery, 
the university grants those of Bachelor and Master of 
Obstetrics, Bachelor and Doctor of Science in Public 
Health, and Bachelor and Master in Dental Surgery, as 
well as Diplomas in Public Health and in Psychological 
Medicine. 

Application for other information may be made to the 
Registrar, National University of Ireland, 49, Merrion 
Square, Dublin, C.17. 





THE IRISH CORPORATIONS 

There are, in the Irish Free State, three licensing bodies 
other than the Medical Faculties of the universities ; and 
in Dublin, just as in London, there is a Royal College of 
Physicians of Ireland, a Royal College of Surgeons in 
Ireland, and an Apothecaries’ Hall. In Dublin, as in 
London and in Edinburgh, the two Colleges have formed 
an examining Conjoint Board, which is responsible for the 
recommendation of candidates to the two bodies for their 
respective licences. The Apothecaries’ Hall of Ireland, 
like the Apothecaries’ Society of London, gives its licence 
separately. 


THE CONJOINT BOARD IN IRELAND 
This body requires of candidates either the passage of its 
own preliminary examination in the subject of general 
education or proof that the candidate has passed one 
of the tests accepted by the General Medical Council as 
well as passing in the pre-registration examinations in 
chemistry and physics and biology. 


PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 

There are three professional examinations, the first of 
which cannot be passed earlier than the end of the second 
winter session, nor the final before the conclusion of full 
five years of medical study. Before being admitted to any 
of them the candidate must show that he has studied the 
different subjects in practice and theory for the requisite 
periods, certificates to this effect being accepted from 
the authorities of most of the recognized medical schools 
at home and abroad. The First Examination deals with 
Part I—(a) biology, (5) applied chemistry. Part Il— 
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physiological chemistry and histology. The Second Exam- 
ination deals with (a) pathology, including morbid anatomy, 
clinical pathology, and bacteriology ; (b) materia medica, 
pharmacy, and therapeutics ; (c) forensic medicine, hygiene, 
and public health ; (d) ophthalmology and aural surgery ; 
and may be taken separately. 

Final Examination.—This is divided into three divisions, 
which cannot be completed until at least five years have 
passed in medical studies other than those for the pre- 
registration examinations, and five years at least since 
the beginning of the curriculum. The divisions are: 
(a) medicine, including fevers, mental diseases, and diseases 
of children ; (b) surgery, including operative surgery ; 
(c) midwifery, including diseases of women and newborn 
children, and the theory and practice of, vaccination. 

Fees.—Preliminary Examination, £2 2s. Re-examination, 
£2 2s. Pre-Registration Examination, £3 3s. Re-examina- 
tion in Chemistry, £2 2s.; in Physics, £1 1s. First Pro- 
fessional Examination—Part I, £17 17s. ; Part II, £10 10s. ; 
Second, £9 9s. ; Final, £6 6s. Ke-examination fee is £2 2s. 
for each division. 


Dipioma in Psychological Medicine 

There are two examinations in connexion with this 
diploma: Part I consists of (a2) anatomy and physiology of 
the nervous system, (b) psychology. Part II—(a) neuro- 
logy, including clinical and _ pathological neurology ; 
(b) psychiatry, or psychological medicine, including its 
legal relationships. Fees, £6 6s. for each part. 

Further information can be obtained from Mr. Alfred Miller, 
Secretary of the Committee of Management, Royal College of 
Surgeons, St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin. 


RoyaL COLLEGE UF PHYSICIANS OF IRELAND AND 
RoyaL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS IN IRELAND 
The Diploma in Public Health 

Every candidate for the Diploma in Public Health must 
observe the following rules: 

1. A period of not less than two years shall elapse between 
the attainment by a candidate of a registrable qualification in 
Medicine, Surgery, and Midwifery and his admission to the 
Final Examination for a Diploma in Public Health. 

2. The curriculum for the D.P.H. shall extend over a period 
of not less than twelve calendar months subsequent to the 
attainment of a registrable qualification. 

3. Every candidate sha: produce evidence of having 
attended, during a period of not less than five months, at an 
institution approved by the Licensing Body granting the 
Diploma, practical instruction in—(a) Bacteriology and Para- 
sitology (including Medical Entomology), especially in their 
relation to diseases of man, and to those diseases of the lower 
animals which are transmissible to man; (#) Chemistry and 
Physics in relation to Public Health ; (c) Meteorology and 
Climatology in relation to Public Health. 

At least 180 hours must be devoted to Course (a), of which 
not less than 150 hours shall be occupied in practical laboratory 
work. At least 90 hours must be devoted to Course (b), of 
which not less than 70 hours shall be occupied in practical 


laboratory work. At least 10 hours must be devoted to 
Course (c). 
4. Every candidate shall produce evidence of having 


received, during not less than 80 hours, at an institution or 
from teachers approved by the Licensing Body granting the 
Diploma, instruction in the following subjects: (a) the Prin- 
ciples of Public Health and Sanitation (30) ; (b) Epidemiology 
and Vital Statistics (20) ; (c) Sanitary Law and Administration 
(including Public Medical Services) (20); (d) Sanitary Con- 
struction and Planning (10). [The numbers indicate the 
norma: proportion of time to be given to each subject. ] 

5. Every candidate shall produce evidence that he has 
attended for three months on the clinical practice of a recog- 
nized Hospital for Infectious Diseases, and has _ received 
therein instruction in the methods of administration. At least 
thirty daily attendances of not less than two hours in each 
week shall be required. 

6. Every candidate shali produce evidence that he _ has, 
during a period of not less than six months, been engaged in 
acquiring a practical knowledge of the duties, routine and 
special, of Public Health Administration under the supervision 
of a Medical Officer of Health, who shali certify that the 
candidate has received, from this Officer or other competent 
Medica: Officer, during not less than three hours on each of sixty 
working days, practicai instruction in these duties. and also 
those relating to: (a) Maternity and Child Welfare Service ; 
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(c) Venereaj 


Hygiene ; 
and milk, 

Certificates of having received the prescribed instruction in 
Public Health Administration must be given by a Medica} 
Officer of Health who devotes his whole time to Public Health 
work ; or by the Medical Officer of Health of a sanitary are 
having a population of not less than 50,000, or in Ireland the 
Medical Superintendent Officer of Health of a County 9, 
County Borough having a population of not less than 50,009 
7. The examination for the Diploma shall be divided into 
two parts, Part I and Part II. 

8. The examination for Part I shall include the following 
subjects: Bacteriology and Parasitology (including Medical 
Entomology) ; Chemistry and Physics, and Meteorology ang 
Climatology, in relation to Public Health. 3 

9. The examination for Part II shall include the following 
subjects: Hygiene and Sanitation (including Sanitary Cop. 
struction) ; Epidemiology and Infectious Diseases ; Sanitary 
Law and Vital Statistics ; Public Health Administration. The 
examination shall be written and oral, and shall inctude prac. 
tical examinations in Infectious Diseases ; Food inspection; 
Inspection of premises—dwellings, factories, workshops, 
schools, etc. 


(f) Inspection and Control of Food, including meg 





ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS OF IRELAND 
Those whose names already appear on the Medical Register 
can obtain the separate Licence in Medicine of this College 
and its Licence in Midwifery. In either case an examina- 
tion has to be passed in the subjects indicated, questions 
on midwifery, hygiene, and jurisprudence being included 
in the examination for the Licence in Medicine. For the 
Licence in Midwifery practitioners of over five years’ 
standing are exempted from examination by printed ques. 
tions. The other grades of the College are Members and 
Fellows. The former are admitted after an examination 
which is open to graduates in medicine of recognized 
universities whose names are on the Medical Register of 
the United Kingdom or the Irish Free State, and Licen- 
tiates in medicine of the Royal College of Physicians, and 
deals with the general subjects of medicine. Fellows are 
selected, by vote, from among the Members of the College. 

Fees.—For the Licence in Medicine, 15 guineas ; Special 
Examination, £21. For the Licence in Midwifery, 8 guineas ; 
Special Examination, 16 guineas. For the Membership, 20 
guineas to a Licentiate of the College, 35 guineas to others ; 
a special examination costs 10 guineas extra. The Fellowship, 
£35, in addition to stamp duty, £25. 

Information as to special examinations and other matters 
can be obtained from the Registrar, the Royal College of 
Physicians, Kildare Street, Dublin. 





ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS IN IRELAND 
This body, besides granting a Licence in Surgery, admits 
those possessed of registrable surgical qualifications to its 
Fellowship under certain conditions. 
granted conjointly with that of the College of Physicians, 
but it is given separately to holders of a registrable qualifi- 
cation in medicine, provided the College is satisfied that 
adequate courses of study have been pursued, and pro- 
vided its own provisional examination is passed. This 
examination is held on its behalf by the Conjoint Board, 
and is identical with the ordinary surgical portion of the 
examinations imposed by that body. 

The Fellowship.—Candidates for the Fellowship must 
pass two examinations, of which the first is in anatomy 
(including dissections), physiology, and histology ; and the 
second in surgery (including surgical anatomy) and patho- 
logy. Both examinations are partly written, partly prac- 
tical, and partly viva voce ; while the Final Examination 
includes the performance of operations. All subjects of 
either examination must be passed at one time, and in 
neither can a candidate be admitted who has been rejected 
in any of its subjects by any other licensing body within 


three months. Candidates are not admitted to the Primary. 


Examination except on evidence that they have already 
passed an examination in anatomy, physiology, and _histo- 
logy, held by some university or other body whose degrees 
or licences entitle the holder to admission to the Medical 
Register ; if, however, the candidate’s name is on the 


Its Licence is usually . 
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al or Foreign List in the Medical Register, at the 
he Council. Candidates for the Final Exam- 
on must be over 25 years of age, produce a certificate 
neral good conduct signed by two or more Fellows 
of the College, and, if successful, must make a declaration 
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before admission to the effect that they do not conduct 
dispensing practices, and will not do so as long as they 


are Fellows. 

Fees. Candidates for the Licence pay 5 guineas for exam- 
‘ation, Which sum, 1f they pass, is counted as part of the fee 
vavable on admission to the Licence, this being 25 guineas. 
Candidates for the Fellowship pay 5 guineas for each exam- 
gation, the total of 10 guineas being reckoned as part of the 
jee payable on admission to the Fellowship. That fee is 

jineas in the case of those who are already Licentiates, 


25, guinea’ ; 
gd 40 guineas 11 the case of others. 





APOTHECARIES’ HALL OF IRELAND 
A diploma is granted by this Hall which entitles the holder 
to be registered as a practitioner of medicine, surgery, and 
midwifery, and confers also the privileges of an apothe- 
ary. Women candidates are eligible. 


Fees Primary Examination (Parts I and II), £21; Final 
Fxamination, £21. Subjects of examination: Primary, Part I, 
Anatomy and Physiology. Primary, Part II, Materia Medica 
and Pharmacy ; Medical Jurisprudence and Hygiene ; Patho- 
logy. Final Examination : Medicine, Surgery, and Midwifery. 
(Candidates must enter for and pass at the one time. in 
Anatoay and Physiology. They are at liberty to enter for 
the subjects of the Final Examination at separate times, but 
the Final Examination cannot be completed until a period 
of three years has elapsed from the date of passing Primary 
Examination, Part II. 

Application for other information should be made to the 
Registrar, 95, Merrion Square, Dublin. 





Medical Schools and Colleges 


LONDON 

Information as to the fees at each of the various metro- 
poitan medical schools, and the scholarships, prizes, and 
junior appointments which they offer, will be found in the 
following pages. The courses they provide are funda- 
mentally the same, and in all of them the arrangements 
made are such as to meet the requirements of students of 
every class—of those who are aiming at the diplomas of 
the English Conjoint Board or the Apothecaries’ Society, 
not less than of those who have London or other university 
degrees in view. At all, too, special facilities are offered to 
students who have commenced their professional education 
at Oxford or Cambridge, and are seeking the medical 
degrees of those universities. 


Charing Cross Hospital 

Situated in the centre of London, Charing Cross Hospital 
Medical School is the most easily accessible of all the 
London schools. Instruction is given in all the subjects 
for the final examinations of the universities of London, 
Oxford, and Cambridge, the Conjoint Board, and other 
licensing bodies. In addition to the clinical appointments 
held by every student, courses of systematic lectures, 
demonstrations, and tutorial classes are held in all sub- 
jects of the curriculum. In the School there are depart- 
ments devoted to bacteriology, clinical pathology, bio- 
chemistry, materia medica, public health, operative sur- 
gery, as well as laboratories for research. By reason of 
the abundance and variety of the material available for 
investigation, the Institute of Pathology, with its whole- 
time staff of scientific workers and its completely equipped 
laboratories, offers peculiar advantages to students in this 
branch of medicine. The Library has ample accommoda- 
tion, and contains nearly 4,000 volumes, including modern 
textbooks and contemporary reviews. The Pathological 
Museum is organized in two sections: one devoted to 
specimens illustrating general pathological conditions ; the 
other consisting of the Lockyer Collection, the finest col- 
lection of gynaecological and obstetrical specimens in the 
country. 
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The hospital contains 300 beds, and this number is 
likely to be increased in the near future by the provision 
of additional accommodation for paying patients. There 
are special departments for diseases of ear, nose and 
throat, the eye, the skin, for children, for mental dis- 
orders, for orthopaedic surgery and massage, for x-ray, 
electrical and light treatment, for dental surgery, and for 
tuberculous and diabetic cases. A number of beds are set 
apart for diseases peculiar to women and for midwifery 
cases, and the hospital serves an extensive and thickly 
populated district in gynaecological and obstetric work. 
Vhe out-patient department dealt with over 2,800 new 
cases last year, with 132,000 attendances. 

The Students’ Club provides for the athletic, recrea- 
tional, and social life of the students by means of a 13-acre 
sports ground, by common rooms, restaurant, etc., and 
by sections of the club designed for a particular purpose, 
such as the debating society and the dramatic society. 

Scholarships.—The following are offered annually: (a) For 
students commencing medical studies, two scholarships, each 
of the value of £50. (b) For students commencing clinical 
studies, two University Scholarships, each of the value of 
£120, in pathology ; one University Scholarship, value £120 ; 
and one Open Scholarship, value £75, in anatomy and physio- 
logy. In addition there are a number of exhibitions. 

Prizes.—(1) The Llewellyn Prize, £25, for highest distinction 
throughout final course of studies. (2) Williams Travers Prize, 
£15, midwifery and gynaecology. (3) Pereira Prize, £4 4s., 
clinical commentary. (4) T. H. Green Prize, £5 5s., clinical 
commentary. (5) Clinical Surgery Prize, £3 3s. (6) John H. 
Morgan Prize, £10. (7) Steadman Prize in Pathology. (8) 
Numerous class prizes and medals. (9) The Governors’ Clinical 
Gold Medal. 

Fees.—The fees are as follows: Entrance, Primary, and 
Intermediate, £16 16s. ; Final, £10 10s. ; Annual, 38 guineas. 

Further information may be obtained on application to Eric 
A. Crook, M.A., M.Ch., F.R.C.S., Dean of the Medical School, 


~ 


Charing Cross Hospital, London, W.C.2. 


Guy’s Hospital 

The hospital contains 646 beds in constant occupation. 
Twenty-five beds are set apart, for diseases of the eye, and 
42 for the most urgent and interesting medical cases, which 
form the subjects of the weekly clinical lectures. There 
are specia! wards of 49 beds for the reception of cases of 
diseases of women and for cases of difficult labour. Beds 
are also allotted to the throat and ear departments, the 
departments of orthopaedics, neurology, and dermatology, 
the department for the treatment of diseases of the genito- 
urinary system, and the children’s department ; there are 
also some special beds for the treatment of syphilis. 

The residential college fronts the east gate of the hos- 
pital, providing accommodation for resident students. This 
contains a dining hall, reading rooms, a library of general 
literature, and a gymnasium for the use of the residents 
and of the members of the Clubs Union. The athletic 
ground at Honor Oak Park is reached from the hospital in 
fifteen minutes. The Gordon Museum of Pathology, the 
Wills Library, the departments of chemistry, physics, 
pathology, and pharmacology, and the school buildings in 
general, afford opportunities for a liberal education and 
for research, and provide the full curriculum for all 
medical degrees and diplomas. New departments of 
anatomy, physics, and biology have recently been com- 
pleted. They are equipped on the most modern lines, 
and provide ample accommodation for teaching and re- 
search. Special classes are held for the First and Second 
Examinations for medical degrees of the University of 
London, for the pre-medical examination, and for the First 
and Final F.R.C.S.Eng. Examinations. Special teaching 
is provided to meet the requirements of the Universities 
of London, Oxford, and Cambridge in general pathology 
and pharmacology. 

Appointments.—All appointments are made according 
to the merits of the candidates, as determined by a com- 
mittee of the medical staff. Sixteen out-patient officers, 
eight house-physicians, twenty assistant house-surgeons, 
eight house-surgeons, two ophthalmic house-surgeons, two 
genito-urinary house-surgeons, two house-physicians (chil- 
dren's department), two house-physicians (dermatological 
and neurological), and nine resident obstetric ass:stants are 
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appointed annually. The house-physicians and house- 
surgeons, obstetric residents, ophthalmic house-surgeons, 
and genito-urinary house-surgeons hold office for six 
months each, and receive free board and lodging in the 
college. Every student is provided with rooms and 
commons in the hospital during the period of his ‘‘ take 
in ’’ as senior dresser. In addition to the clerkships and 
dresserships in the medical and surgical wards, students 
are appointed to the posts of clinical assistant dresser, or 
clerk in the special departments ot ophthalmology, laryngo- 
logy, gynaecology, diseases of children, diseases of the 
nervous system, dermatology, otology, actinotherapeutics, 
anaesthetics, dentistry, orthopaedics, vaccine, tubercu- 
losis, fractures, and genito-urinary and venereal disease ; 
clinical assistantships in the various special departments 
are open to post-graduates. 

Scholarships, Prizes, etc.—The foliowing scholarships in Arts 
and Science are awarded. A. Open Junior Scholarships: (1) An 
Arts Scholarship of the value of £100, (2) a Science Scholar- 
ship of the value of £100 ; these are awarded annually in June 
or July. (3) A War Memorial Scholarship of the value of 
£200, awarded alternately in Arts and Science. This scholar- 
ship is open every other year ; the next award will be made 
in June or July, 1932 (in Arts). B. Confined Scholarship in 
Science. A Junior Science Scholarship of the value of £100 
is offered for competition annually in June or July to candi- 
dates who have attended the preliminary science classes at this 
school. Candidates for these scholarships (male students only) 
must be under 20 years of age on August Ist of the year of 
the competition. C. University Entrance Scholarships: (1) A 
War Memorial Scholarship of the value of £100, (2) an 
Exhibition of the value of £60; both of these are awarded 
annually in June or July. Candidates will be examined in 
two of the following subjects at their option: (1) anatomy and 
embryology ; (2) physiology ; (3) pathology, including bacterio- 
logy ; (4) biochemistry. The examination is held in common 
with the Medical School of St. Thomas’s Hospital and the 
Medical College of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. Full par- 
ticulars as to the scholarships may be obtained from the Dean 
of the Medical School. Junior prizes for general proficiency, 
£20, £15, £10; Hilton Prize for dissection, £5; Michael 
Harris Prize for anatomy, £10; Sands-Cox Scholarship for 
physiology; £15 for three years; Wooldridge Memorial Prize for 
physiology, £10 ; Beaney Prize for pathology, £34; Treasurer’s 
Medal and Prize in medicine, Treasurer’s Medal and Prize in 
surgery, and the Golding-Bird Gold Medal and Scholarship for 
bacteriology (£20) are awarded annually after competitive 
examination. The Gull Studentship in pathology, of the value 
of £250 per annum, the Beaney Scholarship in materia medica, 
of the value of about £70, and the Anderson Demonstratorship 
in clinical chemistry, value £175 per annum, are awarded 
without examination to enable research to be carried on in 
these subjects. An Arthur Durham Travelling Scholarship 
of £100 is awarded triennially. The Griffiths Demonstrator- 
ship in Pathology, of the value of £320 per annum, and the 
Hilda and Ronald Poulton Fellowship, value £150 per annum, 
are awarded without examination. 

An annual composition fee is paid by all students until a 
registrable qualification is obtained. Further information may 
be obtained from the Dean of the Medical School, Guy’s 
Hospital, London Bridge, S.E.1. i: 


King’s College Hospital 

The medical school of this hospital, which is situated at 
Denmark Hill, deals with the Final Examination subjects 
of the medical curriculum. The hospital was opened in 
1913, and is one of the most modern and best equipped in 
England. The number of attendances in the casualty and 
out-patient departments during the year 1930 amounted 
to 287,983. In the education at the hospital a special 
feature has always been the individual attention given to 
each student. The studies are co-ordinated under the 
direction of senior members of the honorary staff, assisted 
by medical, surgical, obstetric, and pathological tutors. 

The Hall of Residence for members of the medical school 
is situated on Champion Hill. Both the Hall and the 
athletic ground are within ten minutes’ walk of the school. 

Appointments.—Sixteen resident medical and surgical 
officers are appointed half-yearly, as well as dressers and 
clerks in the wards, out-patient departments, post-mortem 
rooms, and special departments. Each of the special 
departments has several clinical assistants. There are 
five registrars and four tutors, all of whom receive salaries. 

The Clubs and Societies Union combines athletics, 





music, and other societies connected with the school, and: 
provides also a common room. 


Scholarships, etc.—At entrance: Science Scholarship, 275 
At commencement of Final Studies: Anatomy and Physiology 
Scholarship, £75 ; Pathology Scholarship, £75 ; two Raym 
Gooch Scholarships, each £120; two Burney Yeo Scholar. 
ships, each £105 (for Oxford and Cambridge students) - 
Seaman Scholarships, £50 a year up to five years ; Epgop 
College Schclarship, £100; Senior Scholarship, £40; 
Prize, Tanner Prize, Ferrier Prize in Neurology, Class Prizes 
and Medals. 

Fees.—The composition fee is 93 guineas if paid in one sum 
Entrance fee of 10 guineas includes membership of the Clubs 
and Societies Union. 


Dental School.—This school was opened in October, 
1923, and, in conjunction with King’s College, provide. 
complete courses for dental degrees and diplomas. 





The calendar of the school can be obtained on application 
to the Dean, H. Willoughby Lyle, M.D., F.R.C.S., or to the 
Secretary of the Medical School, S. C. Ranner, M.A., King’s. 
College Hospital, Denmark Hill, S.E.5. 


The London Hospital 

This hospital, with its medical college and dental school, 
is situated in the Mile End Road, E.1. The hospital con. 
tains 839 beds, which are in constant use. During 1930, 
14,256 patients passed through the wards and 86,554 out- 
patients received treatment. Of the latter number, 40,078 
received treatment in the departments for diseases of the 
ear, nose, throat, eye, skin, and teeth, and in the 
paediatric, orthopaedic, venereal, radiological, electro- and 
physico-therapeutical, and inoculation departments. The 
number of major operations which were _ performed 
amounted to 7,401. 

The hospital presents, therefore, a large field for clinical 
instruction, and in its wards and out-patient and special 
departments exceptional opportunities are afforded for 
acquiring an extensive and practical experience of all 
phases of disease. 

A clinical unit in medicine, under the charge of a whole- 
time director, assisted by an assistant director, two assis- 
tants, and two house-physicians, provides for the more 
elaborate methods of diagnosis and treatment, and takes 
a leading part in the initiation and co-ordination of medical 
research. To each medical and surgical firm throughout 
the hospital there is attached a first assistant, who is 
responsible for instructing the clerks or dressers of the firm 
in elementary medicine and surgery, and who assists the 
honorary members of the firm in the preparation of their 
demonstrations. In the department of obstetrics” and 
gynaecology there is a first assistant and two resident 
accoucheurs. In the department for children’s diseases 
there is a first assistant, one house-physician, and two 
clinical assistants. Special courses of lectures and demon- 
strations are arranged in medicine and surgery and in their 
ancillary subjects. Opportunities for research are provided 
under the supervision of the staff. 

All the departments are modern and adapted for the 
teaching of all subjects in the various curricula. Special 
courses of instruction are held in preparation for the 
examinations of the University of London, for the Fellow- 
ship of the Royal College of Surgeons, and for the 
Membership of the Royal College of Physicians. Special 
entries can be made for the medical and surgical practice 
of the hospital. Two resident hostels are provided for the 
convenience of students and the holders of house appoint 
ments. Recent additions to hospital and college buildings 
include a cardiac department and a laboratory for the 
manufacture of certain preparations of radium. The 
athletic ground, of over thirteen acres, is at Higham’s 
Park, and is open to all members of the Clubs Union. 

A ppointments.—The salaried appointments, open to past 
students of the hospital, are those of assistants to the 
medical unit ; first assistants to the medical and surgical 
firms ; obstetric registrar ; assistants to the department of 
obstetrics and gynaecology ; medical, surgical, and obstetric 
tutors ; clinical assistants in the medical, surgical, oph- 
thalmic, aural, light and skin, orthopaedic, and electrical 
departments, and in the Institute of Pathology. There 
are appointed annually 4 resident accoucheurs, 14 resident 
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yse-physicians and 22 resident house-surgeons, 14 resident 
¥ iving-room officers, 8 resident emergency officers, 8 
nical assistants to the medical out-patient department, 
at 16 clinical assistants to the surgical out-patient 
ie rtment, also paid and unpaid clinical assistants in 
the various special departments. In addition, there are 
jumerous assistantships, clerkships, and dresserships in 
the departments of medicine, surgery, gynaecology, and 


obstetrics. 


ships and prizes: —-At entrance: Price Scholarship in science, 
£100. Two open scholarships, each of the value of £100. 
scholarships open to students of Oxford and Cambridge 
Universities: (1) £100, anatomy and physiology ; (2) £100, 
athology. Entrance Scholarship in science, £50; Epsom 
Ppolarship, ““free medical education.’’ After entrance: 
Buxton Prize in anatomy and physiology, £40; Letheby 
Prizes in organic chemistry and chemical pathology, £25 ; 
Prizes in clinical medicine, sufgery, and _ obstetrics and 
gynaecology, £20 each ; Duckworth Nelson Prize in practical 
medicine and surgery, £10 | Hutchinson Prize in clinical 
surgery, £60 ; Treves Prize in clinical surgery, £15 ; Sutton 
Prize in pathology, £20 ; Sir Andrew Clark Prize in clinical 
medicine and pathology, £14; T. A. M. Ross (prox. acc.) 
Prize in clinical medicine and pathology, £10 10s. ; Anderson 
Prizes in elementary clinical medicine, £20 ; Dressers’ Prizes, 
£90; Practical Anatomy Prizes, £10; Arnold-Thompson 
Prize in medical and surgical diseases of children, £15 ; Liddle 
Prize, £120; Francis Farmer Entrance Scholarship in 
chemistry and physics, £25; Harold Fink Prize in dental 
surgery, £8 8s. ihe “* London ’’ Prizes in dental surgery 
and pathology, £5 5s., and in dental prosthesis, £5 5s. - Seven 
class examination prizes, each of the value of £3 3s., are 
ofered for competition at the end of the courses of lectures 
in the dental curricula. Funds to the value of over £113,000 
ermit of financial assistance being given to students and 
aradua tes engaged in medical research. 

Fees.—Entrance fee, 20 or 15 guineas, according to examina- 
tions passed ; annual fee, 40 guineas. 

Full information may be cbtained from the Dean at the 
London Hospital Medical College, Mile End, E.1. 


The Middlesex Hospital 

The school and hospital are in Mortimer Street, W.1, 
close to Oxford Circus, Goodge Street, and Great Portland 
Street stations. There are a gymnasium, squash rackets 
court, common rooms, and restaurant within the hospital 
precincts, and an athletic ground within easy reach. The 
hospital contains over 470 beds, including a wing contain- 
ing 90 beds for patients suffering from cancer. There are 
special wards for maternity and gynaecological cases, for 
neurological cases, for cases of venereal disease, and for 
diseases of children and of the skin and eye. The newly 
built west wing and residents’ house are now occupied. 

The medical school, which includes the Bland-Sutton 
Institute of Pathology, the S. A. Courtauld Institute of 
Biochemistry, the Barnato-Joel Laboratories, and the 
Ferens Institute of Otology, is completely equipped for 
teaching the entire medical curriculum, including the pre- 
medical subjects, chemistry, physics, and biology. The 
Bland-Sutton Institute, under the direction of the Pro- 
fessor of Pathology, contains large pathological and 
public health laboratories, and smaller rooms for original 
investigation, as well as a pathological and anatomical 
museum. Bacteriological and microscopical examinations 
of material from the wards, operating theatres, and out- 
patient departments are carried out in the laboratories, 
and senior students are eligible for clerkships in connexion 
with this work. Junior assistants in the pathological and 
bacteriological laboratories are elected annually from 
recently qualified students. Every facility is given for 
original research. The Biochemical Institute is under the 
charge of the Professor of Biochemistry, and contains 
teaching and research laboratories in addition to those 
devoted to the routine chemical pathological work of the 
hospital. The Barnato-Joel Laboratories offer unrivalled 
opportunities for the study of cancer in both its clinical 
and pathological aspects. 
Appointments.—Twenty-nine resident appointments are 
open annually for competition among students of the 
hospital. The officers reside and board in the resi- 
dential college free of expense. Two casualty medical and 
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Scholarships and Prizes.—The following is a list of scholar- 





two casualty surgical officers, and four resident officers to 
the special departments, are appointed annually. Eight 
house-surgeons are appointed every year at intervals, after 
examination ; eight house-physicians are also appointed 
annually at similar intervals: An obstetric and gynae- 
cological house-surgeon is appointed every six months. 
One senior and two junior resident assistant anaesthetists 
are appointed annually. Nine registrars, each at a salary 
of £300 per annum, are appointed annually. In the out- 
patient departments and wards the appointments are: 
clerk and dresser to the physicians and surgeons to out- 
patients ; clerk in the departments for diseases of the skin 
and nervous diseases ; dressers to the department for 
diseases of women, to the ophthalmic surgeon, to the 
throat and ear department, to the orthopaedic department, 
and to the dental surgeon. Extern midwifery clerks and 
post-mortem clerks are also appointed ; every student 
secures six months’ experience in midwifery and gynae- 
cology without leaving London. The appointments are 
so arranged that every student may, during his course, 
hold all the out-patient and in-patient clerkships and 
dresserships. Non-resident qualified clinical assistants are 
appointed in the medical, surgical, skin, neurological, 
ophthalmic, throat and ear, odontological, children’s, and 
electro-therapeutic out-patient departments. 

Scholarships.—There are two Entrance Scholarships, value 
£100 each. Two annual Entrance Scholarships, of the value 
of £90 and £60 respectively, are open to students of the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge who have completed 
the curriculum for, or passed the examinations in, anatomy 
and physiology. Students joining the school in the previous 
April are eligible. The Freer Lucas Scholarship is annually 
awarded on the nomination of the headmaster to a pupil of 
Epsom College who has passed the first examination for 
medical degrees (Preliminary Scientific Examination). There 
is also a scholarship, value £50, awarded annually to students 
from New Zealand. In addition to the Entrance Scholarships, 
there are numerous other valuable scholarships, prizes, and 
exhibitions open to students ot the hospital, including the 
Brodrip Scholarships, value £60 and £40; Lyell Gold Medal 
and Scholarship, value £55 5s. ; Freeman Scholarship, value 
£30 ; John Murray Gold Medal and Scholarship, value £25 ; 
Hetley Clinical Prize, value £25; Leopold- Hudson Prize, 
value 11 guineas ; and the Second Year’s Exhibition, value 
10 guineas. 

The rebuilding of the hospital is being completed without 
the loss of a single bed, or any disorganization of its clinics. 

Fees.—(a) Pre-medical students: For one year or less, £21. 
(b) Students who have completed the Preliminary Science 
course: Entrance fee, 25 guineas, payable on joining the 
medical school ; five annual fees of £45. The annual fee for 
further attendance at the medical school, if a registrable 
qualification has not been obtained, is £23. (c) Oxford and 
Cambridge and other students who have completed the Inter- 
mediate course: entrance fee, 15 guineas ; three annual fees 
of £45; further annual fees as above. These fees are in- 
clusive and cover the cost of instruction in vaccination, 
fevers, etc., and also the subscription to the amalgamated 
clubs and hospital journal. 

Further information may be obtained from the Dean or the 
School Secretary. 


St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 
This institution fills one side of Smithfield and Giltspur 
Street, covering the greater part of a large island of 
ground separated practically from all other buildings ; it 
is on the edge of the City, and easily reached from all 
parts of London. The hospital contains 762 beds. Exten- 
sive buildings, opened in July, 1907, occupy part of the 
ground acquired from the old Bluecoat School, and these 
materially enhance the attractions of the hospital as a 
place of medical study. The medical school buildings, 
including the library, the museum, and the chemical, 
biological, and anatomical departments, have now at their 
side a very large building, which includes club rooms for 
the Students’ Union, a writing room, luncheon and dining 
halls, new quarters for the resident staff, and an out- 
patient department and accommodation for special depart- 
ments of such large size as to be unsurpassed by any 
hospital in the kingdom. During the year 1909 a second 
block of new buildings was completed. These form the 
pathological department, and include, in addition to an 
extensive post-mortem room, large and well-equipped 
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the most complete pathological department in the country. 
A further large block in Giltspur Street was acquired in 
1923, and has been equipped by the construction of new 
lecture theatres and extensive laboratories for physics, 
chemical physiology, experimental physiology, histology, 
and pharmacology. The new block of surgical wards and 
five operation theatres (one attached to each surgical 
unit), with accommodation for 250 patients, was opened 
in June, 1930. One of the old blocks previously used 
for surgical cases has been reconverted for the housing 
of an enlarged gynaecological and obstetrical unit, 
with separate operation theatres attached. The Students’ 
Union owns grounds of some ten acres in extent for 
recreative purposes at Winchmore Hill, which is easily 
accessible from the hospital. 

Special classes are held for students preparing for the 
Preliminary Scientific and other examinations, for the 
M.B., M.D. of the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and 
London, and for the higher surgical degrees at the same 
universities, including the M.Ch.Oxon., M.Chir.Cantab., 
M.S.Lond., and F.R.C.S.Eng. 

Clinical Units.—Special clinical units have been estab- 
lished in medicine and surgery, each under the charge of 
a professor and director, who devotes the whole of his 
time to the purpose of hospital practice, teaching, and 
research. In each unit there are an assistant director and 
four assistants, for whom special laboratory accommoda- 
tion has been provided by a gift from the Sir William 
Dunn Trustees. The appointments of clerks and dressers 
in these departments are open to all students, and arrange- 
ments are made for all students to study in these units 
during a part of their clinical course. 

A ppointments.-——Clinical clerks to the physicians and to 
the physician-accoucheur, and dressers to the surgeons 
and in the casualty department, are chosen from the 
students ; clerks and dressers are also selected from the 
students to attend in the out-patient rooms, in the special 
departments (ophthalmic, orthopaedic, gynaecological, 
children’s, laryngological, aural, dermatological, venereal, 
electrical, and dental), and in the post-mortem room. 
Chief assistants and clinical assistants are selected from 
qualified men appointed yearly to help in the general 
medical, surgical, and in special departments. Ten 
house-physicians and ten house-surgeons are appointed 


‘annually. During their first six months of office they act 


‘ 


as ‘‘ junior’’ house-physicians and house-surgeons, and 
receive a salary of £80 a year. During their second six 
months they become “ senior ’’ house-physicians and 
house-surgeons, and are provided with rooms by the hos- 
pital authorities, and receive a salary of £80 a year. A 
resident midwifery assistant, an ophthalmic house-surgeon, 
a house-surgeon to the skin and venereal department, and 
a house-surgeon for diseases of the throat, nose, and ear 
are appointed every six months, and are provided with 
rooms and receive a salary of £80 a year. Three resident 
administrators of anaesthetics are appointed—the senior 
for one year at a salary of £150, and two juniors for six 
months with a salary at the rate of £80 per annum—and 
all are provided with board and rooms. An extern mid- 
wifery assistant is appointed every three months, and 
receives a salary of £80 a year. 


Scholarships.—Five Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions 
are annually awarded after examinations held in July, and 
one (the Shuter Scholarship) after examinations held in June. 
The subjects of examination and conditions of eligibility for 
these scholarships are: (1) and (2) One scholarship, value 
£100, and one exhibition, value £60, in any two of the 
following subjects: human anatomy and embryology, physio- 
logy, pathology (including bacteriology), — biochemistry. 
Candidates must have completed their examinations in 
anatomy and physiology in a British school or university 
outside the London Metropolitan area. (3) One_ scholarship, 
value £100, in not fewer than three of the following subjects: 
chemistry, physics, botany, zoology, and physiology, limited 
to students under 21 years of age who have not entered on 
the medical or surgical practice of any London medical school. 
(4) An entrance scholarship in arts, of the value of £100, in 
mathematics ; Latin or Greek, or French or German; a 
second language or chemistry or physics. (5) The Jeaffreson 
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Exhibition in the same subjects as No. 4, of the value’ of - 
£50. Candidates for Nos. 4 and 5 must be under 19 : 
of age. (6) The Shuter Scholarship value £50, in anatomy 
physiology, is confined to Cambridge graduates. The to 
value of the scholarships and prizes is over £1,500 alnuall 
Further information and a handbook can be obtained x 
application to the Dean of the Medical College Ry 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, E.C.1. : 





St. George’s Hospital 

This school is at Hyde Park Corner, and is carried on ip 
connexion with St. George’s Hospital, an institution 
having a service of 436 beds, of which 100 are at the 
convalescent hospital at Wimbledon. It provides for the 
instruction of its students in the preliminary and inte. 
mediate subjects of the curriculum at the teaching centre 
of London University established at King’s College ang 
University College. The school at Hyde Park Corner jg 
devoted entirely to the teaching of clinical subjects, great 
attention being paid by the members of the staff to 
individual teaching. A number of special courses ap 
given, in which the requirements of university and aj] 
other examinations receive careful attention. 

The St. George’s Hospital Club consists of an amalg. 
mation club, with smoking and luncheon rooms on the 
hospital premises, and other students’ clubs, with ap 
athletic ground at Wimbledon. Students have the 
advantage of a weill-filled library of medical and scientific 
books. A register of accredited apartments and a list of 
medical men and others willing to receive St. George's 
men as boarders may be seen on application to the Dean, 

A ppointments.—Two house-physicians, two house-sur. 
geons, and two casualty officers are appointed every two 
months. The house officers reside and board in the hos 
pital free of expense. The casualty officers are non- 
resident, and receive salaries at the rate of £60 per annum, 
After the student has held a house appointment, the 
following are, among others, open to him: assistant 
resident physician at £250 per annum ; assistant resident 
surgeon at £250 per annum; medical officer to the 
Atkinson Morley Convalescent Hospital at £300 per 
annum ; medical registrarship at £200 per annum ; sur- 
gical registrarship at £200 per annum ; medical officer to 
the biochemical department at £100 per annum ; assistant 
curatorship of the museum, £109 per annum ; obstetric 
assistantship, resident, at £100 per annum ; the post of 
resident anaesthetist at £100 per annum. 

Scholarships.—The following Entrance Scholarships and 
Exhibitions in anatomy and physiology and in general patho- 
logy are awarded in Juiy to candidates who have passed the 
second M.B.London or corresponding examination ; Senior 
William Brown Exhibition of the value of £120; Junior 
William Brown Exhibition of the value of £80 ; Anne Selina 
Fernee Scholarships (two) of the value of £80 each ; Anne 
Selina Fernee Exhibitions (two) of the value of £60 ; Devitt 
Pendlebury Scholarship of the value of £50 ; and Exhibitions, 
each of the value of £40 and up to four in number. Other 
prizes to the value of £200 are awarded annually to the 
students of the hospital. 

Fees.—First year (First M.B. or pre-medical course), 
£36 15s. ; second and third years, £42 each. For the course 
ot clinical study, in the fourth and subsequent years, entrance 
fee, £10 10s. ; annual composition fee, £42. No entrance fee 
is payable by St. George’s students who have studied at 
King’s College or University College. 

Further information may be obtained from the Dean of the 
Medical School, 


St. Mary’s Hospital 

This hospital and medical school are situated close to 
Paddington Station (G.W.R.), having on one side a poor 
district of 500,000 persons, and on the other side the 
residential district of Kensington and Bayswater. The 
hospital contains 348 beds, and extensions recently com- 
pleted have provided two new operating theatres. By 
a scheme of affiliation, for teaching purposes, of several 
neighbouring hospitals, the teaching facilities extend ovet 
1,000 beds. By arrangement with the Lock Hospital, 
students take the courses of instruction in venereal 
diseases there. The athletic ground (ten acres) is situated 
at Wembley, and can be reached in twenty minutes by 4 
constant service of trains. 
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Clinical Facilities.—Clinical units in medicine and sur- 

were established in 1920, and have now been formally 
ey nized by the University Grants Committee, St. 
os being one of the six medical schools in London 
which enjoy this privilege. _ Under this system professors 
of medicine and surgery, with competent assistanis, give 
their Whole time to teaching and research. This means 


4 regularity of teaching and a degree of individual atten- 
tion that are only possible where units exist. The system 


also provides additional salaried posts which are open to 
students after qualification. salam: 

Teaching of Midwifery.—The hospital has lying-in beds, - 
gnd in addition to the instruction thus obtained each 
sudent attends a short course at Queen Charlotte’s 
Hospital as part of his training in midwifery, without 
additional fee. _ Under the new building scheme it is 
roposed to institute additional] lying-in wards. 

Institute of Pathology and Research.—Students specially 
interested in pathology and bacteriology have singular 
advantages at St. Mary’s. The Institute comprises seven 
special departments, the whole being under the personal 
direction of Sir Almroth Wright, F.R.S. Research 
gholarships of £200 each are awarded annually to students 
working in the departments of the Institute ; and research 
peds are provided. Clerkships in pathology and bacterio- 
logy and chemical pathology, lasting for a period of three 
months, are open to students of the fifth year, and enable 
them to carry out the pathological and_ bacteriological 
investigations of the wards, and learn the necessary tech- 
nique under supervision. Seventy-two of these posts are 
available annually. Numerous appointments are open to 
newly qualified members of the medical school, including 
ten salaried posts, with salaries varying from £200 to 
£750 per annum. 

Rebuilding of the Medical School.—Building operations 
began in August, 1930, and it is hoped that they will be 
completed by the autumn of 1932. The foundation stones 
of the Medical School and Pathological Institute were 
hid by H.R.H. The Duchess of York on June 30th, 1931. 
The new school will contain departments for the teaching 
of all preliminary and intermediate subjects, and will 
include a Students’ Club, dining and billiard rooms, and 
agymnasium and swimming bath. 

Complete Curriculum.—The medical school provides 
complete courses of instruction, and students can join at 
once on passing a preliminary examination in arts. Terms 
begin in October, January, and April. 

Entrance Scholarships—Two Entrance Scholarships of 
£210 each are awarded annually in July by nomination on 
the lines of the Rhodes Scholarships. The Palmer Scholar- 
ship of £25 per annum for two years is awarded in alternate 
years. The Geraldine Harmsworth Scholarship (£200) and 
one or more University Scholarships of £200 are awarded 
annually in July.. 

Fees.—Composition fees for entire curriculum (6 years), 
£205 in one sum, or £215 by five annual instalments. Com- 
position fee for clinical curriculum (3 years), 95 guineas in one 
sum, or 100 guineas by two annual instalments. As an 
alternative, students may pay an annual fee of 40 guineas, 
with an entrance fee. 


St. Thomas’s Hospital 

This school and hospital are situated in Lambeth, on the 
south bank of the Thames, facing the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and form one of the well-known architectural 
features of London. 

The school buildings, which are separated from the 
hospital by a quadrangle, comprise lecture theatres, 
lboratories, and classrooms well adapted for the modern 
teaching of large bodies of students in the subjects of the 
medical curriculum. A splendid library and reading room 
and a complete museum are open to all students from 
9a.m. to 5 p.m., on Saturdays to 1 p.m. St. Thomas’s 
House, the new Students’ Club, comprises spacious dining 
and club rooms, etc., and in addition provides accommo- 
dation for some sixty resident students. The terrace 
affords facilities for exercise and recreation. The sports 
gtound, more than nine acres in extent, is at Chiswick. 
It can be reached in forty minutes from the hospital ; it 
18 admirably adapted for football, cricket, lawn tennis, and 
athletic sports. 








The hospital proper contains 644 beds. In addition to 
the ordinary provisions of a great hospital there are 
connected with the out-patient department physicians’ 
and surgeons’ rooms provided with ample seating accom- 
modation, so that students are enabled to follow closely 
the practice and teaching of the out-patient staff. There 
is a full complement of special departments, and con- 
nected with the hospital a special tuberculosis department 
gives opportunity for instruction of students. There is a 
clinical theatre, centrally situated, so as to facilitate the 
illustration of lectures by patients from the wards and 
out-patient room ; it is arranged also for lantern demon- 
strations. Clinical units in medicine and surgery have 
been established. The maternity ward, containing 21 
beds, gives students full facilities for maternity training, 
under supervision, within the precincts of the hospital. 
This obviates any necessity for supplementary instruction 
elsewhere, and fully prepares the student for the extern 
maternity practice of the hospital district. The revised 
regulations of the examining bodies can thus be fully 
complied with. 

Appoiniments.—All hospital appointments are open to 
students without charge. A resident assistant physician 
and a resident assistant surgeon at £225 each per annum, 
and a resident anaesthetist at £200 per annum, are 
appointed annually. Eight hospital registrars—three 
medical, one diseases of children, and four surgical— 
at an annual salary of £250 each, rising by £25 to 
£300, are appointed yearly. The tenure of these offices 
may be renewed for a term not exceeding three years. 
A pathological registrar to the department of obstetrics 
and gynaecology (at an annual salary of £250), an 
ophthalmic registrar (at an annual salary of £200), and 
an orthopaedic registrar (unpaid) are appointed yearly. 
Ten resident casualty officers and anaesthetists (including 
two senior) are appointed every six months. Seven 
house-physicians (including two obstetric house-physicians 
and one house-physician to the department of diseases 
of children) and nine house-surgeons (including two 
ophthalmic house-surgeons, one orthopaedic house-surgeon, 
and two house-surgeons to the ear, nose, and throat 
department) are appointed every six months. Thirty-six 
or more clinical assistants in the special departments are 
appointed every three months, and hold office for six 
months if recommended for re-election. Clinical clerkships 
and dresserships to the in-patient and out-patient depart: 
ments are available to the number of 400 each year. 


Scholarships.—There are five Entrance Scholarships: one in 
arts, giving two years’ free tuition ; one of £150 and one of 
£60, in chemistry, physics, and biology, for students who 
have not received instruction in anatomy or physiology ; 
one of £100, and an exhibition worth £60, in any two 
of the following subjects: anatomy, physiology, chemistry, 
or pathology, for students who have completed their 
examinations in anatomy and physiology for a medical 
degree in any of the universities of the United Kingdom 
or the Colonies, and have not entered as clinical students 
in any London medical school. The money value and 
subjects of examination of the remainder are as follows: 
(a) William Tite Scholarship for second-year students, £25 ; 
(b) and (c) Musgrove Scholarship or (alternately) Peacock 
Scholarship, each for third-year students and tenable for two 
years, £35 each ; (d) Mead Medal, medicine, pathology, and 
hygiene ; (e) Wainwright Prize, medicine ; (f) Toller Prize, 
medicine ; (g) Cheselden Medal, surgery and anatomy ; 
(hk) Clutton Memorial Medal in clinical surgery, biennial ; 
(i) Beaney Scholarship, .£50 biennially, surgery and clinical 
pathology ; (j) Solly Medal and Prize, biennially, reports of 
cases ; (k) Sutton Sams Prize, biennially, reports of cases ; 
(1) Bristowe Medal, pathology and morbid anatomy ; 
(yz) Hadden Prize, pathology and morbid anatomy ; 
(n) Grainger Testimonial Prize, £31 10s., anatomy and physio- 
logy ; (0) Louis Jenner Research Scholarship, tenable for two 
years, £60 annually, pathology ; (fp) School Council Research 
Scholarship, £250 per annum ; (gq) John and Temple Research 
Scholarship, value £450 per annum (children). 

Fees.—The annual fees are: For each year of study, £50. 
These fees cover all tutorial classes, but do not include 
instruction in infectious fevers. 

Special courses of instruction are given for various examina- 
tions. Further information may be obtained from the 
Secretary to the Medical School, St. Thomas’s Hospital, Albert 
Embankment, S.E.1. 
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University College Hospital 

The school, which forms part of the corporation of 
University College Hospital, is in immediate proximity to 
the hospital in University Street, and opposite University 
College. It comprises departments of medicine, surgery, 
midwifery and gynaecology, pathology including morbid 
anatomy, chemical pathology, biochemistry and bacterio- 
logy, cardiography, forensic medicine, mental physiology 
and mental diseases, dental surgery, practical pharmacy, 
and other departments for the study of special diseases, 
such as those of the eye, skin, ear and throat, venereal 
diseases, and for instruction in anaesthetics, electro-thera- 
peutics, and skiagraphy. The hospital and school have 
acquired the National Dental Hospital and College as their 
dental departments, thus providing every facility for the 
study of dental subjects. The Royal Ear Hospital has also 
been amalgamated as the Ear, Nose, and Throat Depart- 
ment, and a new hospital for in- and out-patients, close to 
University College Hospital, is completed. 

The school thus provides the final course of study for the 
degrees of the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, London, 
Durham, and other British universities, and for the 
diplomas of the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons 
in medicine and in dental surgery, and the Licence of the 
Society of Apothecaries. Each department is also equipped 
for more advanced work, and provides facilities for 
research. 

Clinical units in medicine, surgery, and obstetric medi- 
cine are now in operation. The whole-time directors of the 
units are concerned with the organization of the teaching 
generally, but the honorary staff is responsible for the 
largest share of the teaching in the wards and out-patient 
department of the hospital. 

The new buildings of the obstetric hospital of 74 beds 
(rendered possible by the Rockefeller benefaction), the new 
Residents’ House (with accommodation for 33 residents and 
students), the extension of the Nurses’ Home, and the new 
research laboratories for the Medical School, are now 
finished and in full occupation. 

A Students’ Hostel adjoins the Medical School. Large, 
airy, and handsomely furnished bed-sitting rooms, each 
fitted with hot and cold running water, are available. 

Appointments.—The qualified appointments, in addition 
to a number of posts as house-physicians and house- 
surgeons and obstetric assistants, include the appointments 
of resident medical officer, medical registrars, surgical regis- 
trar, obstetric officer, Harker Smith radium registrar, 
ophthalmic registrar, casualty medical officers, casualty 
surgical officers, assistants in ear, nose and throat, skin 
and venereal diseases departments, and house anaesthetists. 


Scholarships.—The following scholarships and prizes are open 
to competition: Two Goldsmid Entrance Scholarships entitling 
the holder to the final course of medical study ; one Goldsmid 
Entrance Exhibition entitling the holder to a reduction by £80 
of the fees due for the full course of final medical study, 
open to candidates who are graduates in arts or science of a 
university of the British Empire; and a Filliter Entrance 
Scholarship in pathology, entitling the holder to a reduction 
by £52 10s. of the fees due for the full course of final 
medical study. The examination for these scholarships is in 
any two of the following subjects: anatomy, physiology, and 
general pathology. Candidates for the Filliter Exhibition need 
take pathology alone. Radcliffe Crocker Travelling Scholar- 
ship in dermatology for‘one year, value about £280; the 
Graham Scholarship in pathology of a sum not exceeding 


£400 per annum ; [slice Pearce Gould Research Scholarship 
in surgery for one car, value about £200; the Atkinson 
Morley Scholarship «i £45 a year for three years, awarded 


after examination in the theory and practice of surgery ; the 
Atchison Scholarship of £55 a year for two vears for general 
proficiency in medical studies ; the Magrath Clinical Scholar- 
ship, value about £150; the Filliter Exhibition in pathology 
of £30; the Percival Alleyn Prize for the advancement of 
surgery by research, value about £75; the Graham Gold 
Medal for: research work ; four Fellows Medals in clinical 
medicine ; Liston Medals in clinical surgery ; the Bruce Medal 
in pathology and surgery ; two Tuke Medals in pathology ; 
the Erichsen Prize for practical surgery ; and the Roberts 
Prize in obstetrics and gynaecology. 

Fees.—The fee for the full course of final studies at the 
school is 112 guineas if paid in one sum, or 115 guineas if paid 
in two instalments. Fees for vaccination, fevers, and 
pharmacy not included. 





Particulars of general and 
on application to the Dean of the Medical School, U 
College Hospital, University Street, W.C.1. 


Westminster Hospital 

The school, with its hospital situate in Broad Sanc 
opposite Westminster Abbey, provides for the education y 
its students in the preliminary and intermediate subj 
of the University of London at King’s College, § 
and University College. The rest of the work ; 
in the school buildings near the hospital. 
in-patients averages 4,000 and out-patients upwards af 
30,000 annually, and the hospital and school afford am 
facilities for instruction in all branches of medicine and 


surgery. 


Appointments.—A medical and _ surgical registrar ap 
appointed annually, each with a salary of £150, and a 
obstetric registrar with a salary of £150. 
medical registrar and an assistant surgical registrar, 
£100 per annum each, are appointed for six month; 
A senior resident and casualty officer, salary £104 
annum and board, appointed for six months, may 
extended for a further period of six months. 
registrar to the children (Wander scholar), salary £259 
Three house-physicians, thre 
house-surgeons, three assistant house-physicians, thre 
assistant house-surgeons, and a resident obstetric assistant 
are appointed after examination, and are provided with 
rooms, commons, and salary of £52 per annum, except 
the assistant house-physicians and the assistant house 
surgeons, who are provided with commons only. The 
assistant house-physicians, after three months’ service, 
become house-physicians 
months, and the assistant house-surgeons, after three. 
months’ service, become house-surgeons for a_ further 
Two house-anaesthetists are 
appointed for three months, non-resident, salary £50 per 
annum. Clinical assistants to the assistant physicians 
and assistant surgeons, and to the officers in charge of 
are appointed from among the 
student must perform the 
duties of out-patient dresser for three months, and after. 
wards hold the office of in-patient dresser for three months. 
He is also required to serve two terms of three months each 
as medical clinical clerk to the in-patient physician, and 
one term as gynaecological clinical clerk. 
logical clerks are appointed every three months to assist in 
No student is eligible as an in- 
patient dresser or clinical clerk until he has passed the 
Second Examination 
equivalent examination. 
departments of hospital 
appointed. So far as vacancies permit, students of other 
hospitals are admitted to 


is appointed for one year. 


period of six months. 


special departments, 


qualified students. 


the post-mortem room. 


clerkships. 


The governors of the hospital have now completed the 
extensive improvements and alterations to the hospital, 
which render it a still more efficient teaching institution, 
with an increased number of beds. 
radium therapy and research, containing twenty-two. beds, 
has recently been opened. 

The athletic ground is situated at Tooting, and can be 
reached in twenty minutes from the hospital. 


Scholarships.—The following open scholarships are offered 
for competition during the year 1931-32. i 
two scholarships in anatomy and physiology, £75 each. > I 
the spring two scholarships in anatomy and physiology, £% 
each. A certain number of scholarships have been allotted to 
universities of England, Wales, and the Colonies, and to public 
schools. These scholarships are awarded entirely on the 
nomination of the Principal of the university or school. 


Fees.—The annual composition fee is £40. An entrance fee 
of 10 guineas is payable by all students—namely, primary and 
students entering for the 
These fees, which incluce subscriptions 
for membership of the Clubs Union, are subject to alteration 
from time to time as the School of Medicine may direct. 


intermediate students, 
final subjects, £8 8s. 


Further information and a prospectus can be obtained of 
application to the Dean at the Westminster Hospital, West 


minster, S.W.1. 
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“London (Royal Free Hospital) School of Medicine 
for Women 

The school is situated at 8, Hunter Street, Brunswick 
Square, W.C.1, close to the Royal Free Hospital. It is, 
like all the other London schools which have so far been 
mentioned, one of the constituent schools of the University 
of London. The laboratories are extensive and well 
lighted, and are fully equipped for the examination 
courses of the University of London and the Royal Colleges 
of Physicians and Surgeons. Research laboratories are 
attached to all departments. A large, well-equipped 
library, common room, Union Room, and refectory are 
provided for the use of students. Resident accommoda- 
tion for 80 students is provided in students’ chambers 
attached to the school. 

The Royal Free Hospital, Gray’s Inn Road, W.C.1, has 
980 beds, all of which are available for clinical instruction. 
The obstetrical and gynaecological unit controls 68 beds. 
A large maternity district is served from the unit with a 
separate maternity hostel in the Essex Road, Islington. 
There are separate departments for diseases of the eye, ear, 
and skin, children and infant welfare, venereal diseases, 
orthopaedic surgery, massage, light, electrical and #-ray 
work, dentistry, and casualty. Students attend the prac- 
tice of one of the fever hospitals of the London County 
Council and receive special instruction in lunacy at 
Horton Mental Hospital, Epsom ; they are also admitted 
to the practice of a number of special hospitals, and hold 
derkships and dresserships at the Elizabeth Garrett Ancer- 
son Hospital, the Cancer Hospital, Hospital for Sick Chil- 
dren, Great Ormond Street, the National Hospital for 
Nervous Diseases, the South London Hospital, and the 
Royal Ophthalmic Hospital. The work of the school in- 
cludes preparation for the Primary Fellowship examina- 
tion, and also for the Medical School and general hospital 
course for dental students. 


Appointments.—Qualified students of the school can 
obtain appointments as house-physicians and _house- 
surgeons, obstetric assistants, surgical, gynaecological, and 
medical registrars, assistant pathologists, assistant anaes- 
thetists, medical electrician, skiagrapher, and_ clinical 
assistants and demoustrators in various subjects. 


Scholarships.—The Isabel Thorne Entrance Scholarship, 
value £30, the St. Dunstan’s Medical Exhibition, value £60 
ayear for three years, which may be extended to five years, 
the Alfred Langton Scholarship of £50 a year for two years, 
the Flora Murray Bursary of £50, and the Mabel Sharman- 
Crawford Scholarship, value £20 a year for four years, are 
oflered for competition in each year. The Sir Owen Roberts 
Memorial Scholarship of the value of £75 a year for four 
years ; the Mrs. George M. Smith Scholarship of the value of 
£50 a year for three years, which may be extended to five 
years; the Dr. Margaret Todd Scholarship of the value of 
£37 10s. a year for four years; and the Sarah Holborn 
Scholarship of the value of £20 a year for three years, which 
may be extended to five years, are awarded in alternate years. 
The School Jubilee Bursary of £50 a year for three years 
is offered every third year. The Bostock Scholarship, value 
£90 a year for two or four years, is awarded by the Reid 
Trustees on the result of an examination held in May by the 
University of London every fourth year. The holder of the 
scholarship must enter the London School of Medicine for 
Women. The Lieutenant Edmund Lewis and Lieutenant Alan 
Lewis Memorial Scholarship, of the value of £25 a year for 
four years, is awarded every fourth year. The John Byron 
Bursary of £20 a year for two years, the Julia Ann Horn- 
blower Cock Prize of £60, the Helen Prideaux Prize of £60, 
the Mabel Webb Research Scholarship of £30 for two years, 
the Fanny Butler Scholarship of £16 a year for four vears, 
together with many other scholarships and prizes, are offered 
on sundry conditions. The Dr. Edith Pechey-Phipson Post- 
Graduate Scholarship of £100 is awarded annually. Altogether 
the school offers annually £1,350 in scholarships. Various 
Missionary societies also offer scholarships on certain condi- 
tions, and assist women who wish to go to India and other 
countries as medical missionaries, 


Fees.—Courses for the University of London degrees and 
the diplomas of the Conjoint Board in England, and other 
qualifications: £50 per annum throughout the course. 

The Students’ Union exists to promote corporate action 
of the students on matters of common interest, to promote 
and maintain athletic and other clubs, and to issue a school 
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magazine. All students are required to become members of 
the Union. 
; Further information can be obtained from the Warden and 
Secretary. 


King’s College 

In the Faculty of Medical Science instruction is given in 
the preliminary and intermediate subjects of the first and 
second examinations leading to the degree of M.B., B.S. 
of the University of London, of the corresponding 
examinations of other universities, and of the Conjoint 
Examining Board of the Royal Colleges of Physicians and 
Surgeons. The courses are open to women students on 
the same terms as to men. 

Regular students who have completed their preliminary 
and intermediate examinations proceed to one of the asso- 
ciated or other hospitals to pursue their studies for the 
final examinations. Special courses in anatomy and 
physiology are held in preparation for the primary exam- 
inations for the Fellowship of the Royal College of 
Surgeons. ; 

A course for the degree of the University of London and 
for the diploma of the Royal College of Surgeons in 
dental surgery is given in conjunction with King’s College 
Hospital Medical School. 


Scholarships.—The entrance scholarships are: (1) Two 
Warneford Scholarships, each £30 for four years ; subjects— 
selected from mathematics, classics, divinity, and science. 
(2) One Sambrook Scholarship of £30 for three years ; subjects 
of examination selected from mathematics, classics, and 
science. The holders of the preceding awards must proceed 
to King’s College Hospital. (3) Worsley, £100, paid in five 
annual instalments. (4) Rabbeth Scholarships, value £30 and 
£15, in July, for the best student of the first year. (5) 
Daniell Scholarship, £40, awarded on the results of the 


University Honours Examination. (6) The Layton and 
Berridge Studentships, each £150 per annum, and (7) 


numerous prizes. 

Full information as to admission, fees, and scholarships can 
be obtained from the Dean of the Faculty of Medical 
Science, King’s College, Strand, W.C.2. 


University College 
This institution, one of the principal component parts of 
the University of London, possesses a Faculty of Medical 
Sciences whose work covers all the subjects included in 
the group commonly known as the preliminary medical 
sciences—namely, physics, chemistry, botany, and zoology ; 
and also the intermediate medical sciences—namely, 
anatomy (including embryology and histology), physiology, 
biochemistry, and pharmacology. The anatomy building, 
provided by the munificent gift of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion of New York, was opened on May 3lst, 1923, by 
His Majesty the King. This building forms part of the 


block which includes physiology and pharmacology. 
Research work is undertaken in all the above-named 
departments. The College undertakes the education of 


students in all the subjects mentioned, leaving them free 
to complete their education in the strictly professional 
subjects-——medicine, surgery, and the like—at any one of 
the recognized schools of advanced medical studies. The 
work is somewhat differently arranged, according to 
whether the student has in view the degrees of the Uni- 
versity of London or the diplomas of the Royal Colleges. 
In either case the whole work to be done is divided into 
courses devised to meet the requirements of different 
examinations, and students can join the College for any of 
them. Women students are admitted to all courses on the 
same terms as men. The general arrangements for the 
benefit of students include membership of the Unien 
Society or the Women’s Union Society, with use of the 
College gymnasium and the athletic grounds. There is 
also a collegiate residence for about eighty-six men 
students at Ealing and for about seventy women students 
at Byng Place, Gordon Square. 

Scholarships.—The scholarships and exhibitions obtainable 
include the Bucknill Scholarship, value 160 guineas, in 
chemistry, physics, botany, and zcology (the successful student 
must complete his work at University College Hospital Medical 
School) ; two Entrance Exhibitions in the same subjects, each 
of the value of 55 guineas; a Faculty of Medical Sciences 
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Entrance Scholarship, value £30 a year,.for three years ; and 
the Bayliss-Starling Memorial Scholarship (physiology and/or 
biochemistry), £120. 

Fees.—The fees for the courses covering the work of the 
First Examination for medical degrees of the University of 
London, and in both parts of the Second Examination, amount 
to 115 guineas. The fees for the courses covering the corre- 
sponding examinations held by the Conjoint Board in England 
also amount to 115 guineas. These fees may be divided into 
payments for the different courses which it may be desired 
to take out, but do not cover tuition for more than a stated 
period. 

A handbook specially relating to this faculty may be 
obtained on application to the Secretary of University College, 
London, Gower Street, W.C.1. 





THE PROVINCES 

There are in England and Wales, not counting London, 
ten medical schools, each supplying instruction in the full 
medical curriculum. Accounts of them here follow. In 
several cases information is appended about hospitals other 
than those directly connected with the school in question ; 
such hospitals, officially and unofficially, play a part in the 
education which the students of the school receive, and 
in any case serve as places of additional or post-graduate 
study. 


Oxford and Cambridge 
At both Oxford and Cambridge there are medical schools 
which furnish unsurpassed opportunities for obtaining a 
good knowledge of the preliminary sciences and of 
anatomy, physiology, and pathology. The laboratories 
are excellently furnished, and the teaching staffs most 
distinguished. Both schools provide a_ full medical 
curriculum, and there is no essential reason why the 
student should not complete his career at either of them ; 
but this is not commonly done, and is never, in the 
ordinary way, advised by the university medical autho- 
rities. The local hospitals—the Radcliffe Infirmary at 
Oxford and Addenbrooke’s Hospital at Cambridge— 
though well equipped, are comparatively small. Students 
are therefore encouraged, as soon as they have completed 
the earlier examinations and taken a degree in arts, to 
join one of the London medical schools, and thus spend 
the time of their preparation for the final examinations in 
a city where the opportunities for gaining clinical know- 
ledge are greater and more varied. <A considerable pro- 
portion of Oxford and Cambridge medical students take 
the London Conjoint diplomas before graduating in 
medicine and surgery at their own university. The expe- 
rience gained by holding resident hospital appointments 
is naturally of much advantage when sitting for the Final 
M.B. examination and when engaged in composing a thesis. 


Birmingham 

The school in this city is carried on by the Medical 
Faculty of the University of Birmingham, its students 
having an adequate number of good laboratories, class- 
rooms, and other necessaries devoted to their use by the 
university. The clinical work is done at the General and 
Queen’s Hospitals, which are amalgamated for the purpose. 
Together they have upwards of 700 beds for medical, 
surgical, and special cases, with an array of special depart- 
ments of all kinds, including one for lying-in women. 
Clinical instruction is given in the wards and out-patient 
and special departments daily, and formal clinical lectures 
are delivered weekly throughout the session. Special 
tutorial classes are also held alike for the degrees of 
3irmingham and some other universities, and for the 
diplomas of corporations. 

Appointments.—The large number of appointments open 
to past or other students includes the following :—At the 
General Hospital: two surgical registrars, £100 (com- 


mencing) a year ; one resident medical oflicer, salary £155 
a year ; one resident surgical officer, salary £180 a year ; 
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one assistant resident surgical officer, salary £100 a year: 
one resident pathologist, salary £70 a year ; two visitin, 
anaesthetists, salary £50 a year ; two resident anaesthet; 
salary £120 a year ; four house-surgeons, office tenable for 
nine months, £70 a year; one house-surgeon to the 
gynaecological and one to the special departments, each 
tenable for six months, £70 a year ; four house-physici 
post tenable for six months, £70 a year. At the Queen’; 
Hospital: one resident medical registrar, salary £209 4 
year ; two resident surgical officers, £100 a year, tenable 
for three years ; three house-physicians, three house 
surgeons, one obstetric and one ophthalmic house-surgeon 
one ear, nose, and throat house-surgeon, and one house. 
physician for duty at the Nerve Hospital (associated with 
Queen’s Hospital), tenable for six months, salary £7 
a year, with board, lodging, and washing ; one casual 
house-surgeon, tenable for three months, salary £70 a year 
with board, lodging, and washing. At the City Public 
Assistance Institutions: five resident medical officers. At 
the Birmingham General and Branch Dispensaries: twelye 
resident surgeons. At the Birmingham Mental Hospitals: 
five assistant medical officers. At the City Fever 
Hospitals: three assistant medical officers. At the Chil 
dren’s Hospital: one resident surgical officer, one resident 
medical officer. At the Birmingham and Midland Eye 
Hospital: four resident surgeons. At the Orthopaedic and 
Spinal Hospital: two clinical assistants (non-resident). At 
the Ear and Throat Hospital: one house-surgeon, £70 4 
year ; four clinical assistants (non-residents). Four non- 
resident appointments are in the gift of the Public 
Assistance Committee. 

Scholarships.—There are numerous money and other awards 
for students of sufficient merit, among them being the following: 
Frank Fletcher and Catherine Fletcher Scholarships (not less 
than two per annum), tenable for five years, each of the annual 
value of £100, awarded on higher school certificate examination 
of the Joint Matriculation Board ; the Walter Myers Travelling 
Studentship of £300, offered each alternate year for research 
work and tenable abroad ; the Sands-Cox Scholarship of £42 
(an entrance scholarship in the Faculty of Medicine, awarded 
on higher school certificate examination of the Joint Matricul- 
tion Board (July)) ; four Queen’s Scholarships of £10 10s, 
each, awarded annually at the second (Part I1), third, fourth, 
and final university examinations respectively ; one or more 
Sydenham Scholarships, allotted on entrance to students who 
are the sons of deceased medical men ; the Ingleby Scholar 
ships (two) of £10 for proficiency in midwifery and diseases 
of women ; the Arthur Foxwell Memorial Gold Medal (clinical 
medicine) ; the Sampson Gamgee Memorial Medal for surgery 
(Final M.B.) ; the Russell Memorial Prize (for examination in 
nervous diseases, final year); the Priestley Smith Prize im 
ophthalmology, value about £6 (awarded in the final examina- 
tion) ; and the Peter Thompson Prize in anatomy (value about 
£6) for students in their third university year. ‘There is also 
a scholarship of £46 17s. 6d. for students proceeding to a degree 
in dental surgery. University Clinical Board Prizes are’ 
awarded annually as follows: Senior Medical Prize, gold 
medal ; Senior Surgical Prize, gold medal ; Midwifery Prize, 
gold medal; Junior Medical Prize, silver medal; Juniot 
Surgical Prize, silver medal. 

Fees.—The composition fee for university classes is £106 5s. 
This covers all the work required for the degrees of 
Birmingham and some other universities, and for the ordinary 
qualifications of licensing corporations, but not the additional 
courses required for the Fellowship of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England, the diploma and degrees of the university 
in State medicine, and some other special work. The total 
cost for the six years’ curriculum, including hospital and 
examination fees, is estimated at £242 17s. 6d. 

Other information should be sought from the Registrar, of 
the Dean of the Medical Faculty, University, Edmund Street, 
Birmingham. 
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Bristol 
The school is carried on by the Faculty of Medicine of the 
university, and provides full instruction for all its degrees 
and for the diploma in dental surgery. 

Clinical Instruction.—The allied hospitals (Bristol Royal 
Infirmary and Bristol General Hospital) have between 
them more than 660 beds and extensive out-patient 
departments, special clinics for diseases of women and 
children, and those of the eye, throat, and ear, in addition 
to large and well-equipped departments for dental work 





and large outdoor maternity departments. The Bristol 
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Royal Infirmary has now been selected by the National 
Radium Commission as a Radium Centre. At each of 
these institutions there are well-arranged pathological 
museums, post-mortem rooms, and laboratories for morbid 
anatomy. There are also laboratories for work in clinical 

thology, bacteriology, and cytology, in which special 
instruction is given in these subjects. Departments 
are provided and well equipped for x-ray work, both for 
diagnosis and treatment, for electrocardiography, and for 
the various forms of electrical treatment, including high- 
frequency currents, electric baths, Finsen light treatment, 
and massage. The students of the school also attend the 
City and County Mental Hospital, the Ham Green Fever 
Hospital, the practice of the Royal Hospital for Sick 
Children and Women, containing 100 beds, and that of 
the Bristol Eye Hospital, with 40 beds. In addition, by 
the kind permission of the Health Committee of the 
Bristol City Council, students may attend the clinical 

ractice at Southmead Hospital, which has 556 beds. 
The new Orthopaedic Hospital at Winford is also 
available. 

Appointments.—(1) Undergraduate: Medical clerkships, 
surgical dresserships, also ophthalmic, obstetric, patho- 
logical, dermatological, ear, nose, and throat clerkships, 
are tenable at the Bristol Royal Infirmary and the Bristol 
General Hospital. In these institutions the dressers 
reside in rotation free of charge. (2) Post-graduate: At 
the Bristol Royal Infirmary: four house-surgeons, one 
casualty house-surgeon, two house-physicians, one house- 
physician for cancer research wards, one resident obstetric 
oficer, one gynaecological and dermatological house- 
surgeon, one ear, nose, and throat house-surgeon, one 
assistant house-surgeon and _ house-physician to the 
ophthalmic department, one dental house-surgeon, and 
one unpaid assistant (usually a resident student) to the 
senior resident medical officer. All these appointments 
are for six months. Salary in each case at the rate of 
£60 per annum, with board, apartments, and laundry, 
except the casualty house-surgeon and the dental house- 
surgeon, who receive £80 per annum. In each case the 
salary is increased by £40 per annum if the officer is 
re-elected for another six months. From the resident 
medical officers a senior resident medical officer is 
appointed at a salary of £200 per annum. At the Bristol 
General Hospital: senior resident medical officer, £200 per 
annum ; casualty house-surgeon, £100 per annum ; two 
house-physicians, £80 per annum ; two house-surgeons, 
£80 per annum ; resident obstetric officer, £80 per annum ; 
house-surgeon to special departments, £80 per annum. 
All the £80 appointments carry a salary of £100 for 
residents who have previously held another of them ; the 
dental house-surgeon (non-resident), £300 per annum. 
All these appointments are for six months, except that of 
senior resident medical officer, which is for two years. 


Scholarships. —The following are among the scholarships and 
other awards open to students of the school: The Ashworth 
Hallett Scholarship, value £40, open to women only ; two 
Martyn Memorial Pathological Scholarships of £10 each ; the 
Tibbits Memorial Prize, value 7 guineas, for proficiency in 
practical surgery ; the Committee’s Gold and Silver Medals, 
for fifth-vear students, for general proficiency ; the Augustin 
Prichard Prize, value about 6 guineas, for proficiency in 
anatomy ; the Henry Clark Prize, value 11 guineas, for 
proficiency in gynaecology ; the Crosby Leonard Prize, value 
6 guineas, for proficiency in surgery ; the Suple Surgical Prize, 
a gold medal and 7 guineas ; the Suple Medical Prize, a gold 
medal and 7 guineas ; the Henry Marshall Prize, value £12, 
for dressers ; the H. M. Clarke Scholarship, value £15, for 
proficiency in surgery; the Sanders Scholarship, value 
£22 10s., for general proficiency ; the Barrett-Roué Scholarship 
for proficiency in diseases of the nose, throat, and ear, or 
skin, value £17, open to men only ; Lady Haberfield Scholar- 
ship, value about 25 guineas ; Bristol and Bath City Scholar- 
ships and the Scholarships offered by the counties of 
Gloucestershire, Somerset, Wilts, Dorset, etc., are tenable in 
the university. 

Some of the Fellowships awarded by the Colston Research 
Society for research in the university are allotted to the 
Faculty of Medicine. 

A Beaverbrook Fellowship, tenable for three years, is open 
“thn members of the university holding a medical qualifica- 
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The Markham Skerritt Memorial Prize is awarded every 
three years to that member of the university, not a member 
of the medical board, who, in the opinion of that board, has 
published the best original work during the three years. 

lhe Paul Bush Gold Medal is awarded in alternate years 
to the best resident medical officer at the Bristol Royal 
Infirmary. 

Fees.—The fee for all the courses required for the medical 
curriculum, including hospital practice, is 205 guineas, paid 
by annual instalments. 

Further information as to scholarships, curricula, and fees 
can be obtained from the Dean of the Faculty of Medicine, 
or the Registrar of the University, Bristol. 


University of Durham College of Medicine 

This, the Medical School of the Faculty of Medicine of 
the University of Durham, is in the neighbouring city, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Its classes and lectures are arranged 
to meet the requirements of the university in all the 
degrees which the latter grants, and also those of the 
other examining bodies. The students do their-work in 
the preliminary sciences at Armstrong College, also part 
of the university. Hospital practice is carried out at the 
Royal Victoria Infirmary, a general hospital containing 
more than 600 beds, where there are facilities for the 
study of the various special subjects. Students do their 
practical midwifery at the Princess Mary Maternity Hos- 
pital, which contains 90 beds, and has an annual indoor 
and outdoor attendance on 3,000 cases. In the Heath wing 
of the school itself there is a gymnasium and a set of 
rooms for the separate use of the students. The bacterio- 
logical department is adjacent to Armstrong College. 

The Newcastle-upon-Tyne Dental Hospital and School 
has recently become a component part of, and now con- 
stitutes the dental department in, the College. A new 
dental hospital, erected within the grounds of the Royal 
Victoria Infirmary and equipped on the best modern lines, 
is to be opened at the commencement of the forthcoming 
academic year, and in future it will be possible to 
undertake the whole of the dental curriculum (that is, 
systemic lectures, dental and general hospital practice, 
together with mechanical pupilage) at the College. The 
Dental Board of the United Kingdom will recognize the 
school for the purpose of granting its bursaries to students 
who are able to comply with the conditions laid down by 
the Board. 

Post-Graduate Instruction.—A comprehensive series of 
post-graduate courses has been arranged to enable practi- 
tioners to take advantage of the facilities for laboratory 
work and clinical study which are afforded by the College, 
the Royal Victoria Infirmary, and other associated hos- 
pitals ; and in order to meet the varied requirements of 
practitioners there are general and special courses in the 
winter and summer sessions, as well as an intensive course 
in the summer vacation. The courses of instruction for 
the B.Hy. and D.P.H. are suspended for the year 1931-32. 

Students’ Union.—A Students’ Union has been erected 
and furnished at a cost of over £54,000, and is in daily 
use. Separate accommodation (non-residential) is pro- 
vided for men and women students. 

Appoiniments.—Pathological assistants, and assistants 
in the eye department, throat and ear department, and 
department for skin diseases, are elected periodically. 
Clinical clerks and dressers are appointed every three 
months. Resident appointments at the Infirmary are made 
every six months, and each year medical and surgical 
registrars (who also act as tutors) are appointed from 
candidates who have previously held resident appoint- 
ments at any recognized hospital. These latter posts 
afford an excellent opportunity for post-graduates, not 
only at the Infirmary, but also in the departments of 
anatomy, physiology, pathology, and bacteriology of the 
College. 


Scholarships.—University of Durham Entrance Scholarship, 
£25 a year for four years ; Pears Entrance Scholarship, £4€ 
a year for three years (awarded every third year) ; Heath 
Entrance Scholarship (from Kepier Grammar School), £60 
(renewable) ; Province of Durham Masonic (Entrance) Scholar- 
ship, £60 (renewable) ; Heath Scholarship for surgery, £200, 
available every second year; Rutherford Morison Surgical 
Scholarship, £180, available every third year. 
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The following scholarships are tenable for one year— 
namely: Tulloch Scholarship for elementary biology and 
organic chemistry, £20 ; Dickinson Scholarship for medicine, 
surgery, midwifery, and pathology, Gold Medal and £20 ; 
Charlton Scholarship for medicine, £25 ; Gibb Scholarship for 
pathology, £28 ; Luke Armstrong Scholarship for comparative 
pathology, £25 ; Stephen Scott Scholarships for anatomy and 
physiology, two of £50 each; Philipson Scholarships for 
highest marks in Final M.B., B.S. Examination, two of £48 
each ; Goyder Memorial Scholarship for clinical medicine and 
clinical surgery, interest on £325; Hamilton Drummond 
Memorial Scholarship, in aid of research in clinical surgery, 
about £50 ; Gibson Prize for midwifery and diseases of women 
and children, £10; Turnbull Prize and Silver Medal for 
surface anatomy ; Outterson Wood Prize for psychological 
medicine, £10 ; and Sewell Memorial Prize and Silver Medal 
for clinical pathology. 

Fees.—The composition fee for lectures for medical students 
at the college is £140. Composition fee for hospital practice, 
£46, plus £2 2s. yearly for three years, pavable to the Com- 
mittee of the Royal Victoria Infirmary. For dental students 
the composition fees amount to £261 for the B.D.S. and to 
£241 tor the L.D.S., covering all systematic lectures and 
laboratory work at the College, general and dental hospital 
practice, and mechanical pupilage. Other information should 
be sought from the Dean of the Coilege, University of Durham 
College of Medicine, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Leeds 

The School of Medicine—which is open to both male and 
female students—in this city forms the teaching centre 
of the Medical Faculty of the University of Leeds, and is 
situated in immediate proximity to the General Infirmary, 
where students sufficiently advanced receive their clinical 
instruction. The buildings were opened in 1894, and 
contain excellent dissecting rooms, well-arranged labora- 
tories for physiology, pathology, and bacteriology, three 
lecture theatres, and several similar classrooms. In addi- 
tion, there are a library and reading room and museums 
of pathology and anatomy. The comfort of the students 
is secured by means of common rooms and a refectory. 
Extensions of the medical school buildings were opened in 
October, 1930, and an Institute of Pathology is in course 
of erection on an immediately adjacent site. The General 
Infirmary has 632 beds, and includes gynaecological and 
ophthalmic wards, special children’s wards, and a large 
out-patient department. The Ida and Robert Arthington 
Semi-convalescent Hospitals, Cookridge, attached to the 
Infirmary, have 88 beds. The West Riding Mental 
Hospital at Wakefield is available for the study of mental 
diseases. Students can, in addition, attend the practice 
of the Leeds Public Dispensary, the Hospital for Women 
and Children, and the Leeds Maternity Hospital. 

A ppointments.—Physicians’ clerks and surgical dressers 
are appointed every six months ; clerks in the children’s 
department, orthopaedic dressers, ophthalmic and aural 
dressers, gynaecological ward clerks, maternity clerks, 
assistant physicians’ clerk, dermatological clerks, assistant 
surgeons’ dressers, dressers in the casualty rooms, junior 
and senior post-mortem clerks, laboratory assistants and 
dressers in the venereal clinic every three months. After 
graduation a considerable number of resident and other 
appointments become available in the Leeds General 
Infirmary, Leeds Public Dispensary, Hospital for Women 
and Children, West Riding Mental Hospital, etc., occupy- 
ing periods of from six to twelve months at rates varying 
from £20 to £150 per annum. 

Scholarships.—The university awards annually on_ the 
results of the first examination a scholarship in the form 
of free admission to the lectures and classes given in the 
School of Medicine. The university also awards a scholarship 
on the results of the second examination, of the value of 
£68, in the form of free admission to the clinical teaching of 
the Infirmary. 

Irees.—It is estimated by the authorities that the approxi- 
mate cost of medical education to a student in this university 
is £324, plus, of course, the expenses of living during the five 
and a half years covered by the curriculum. The composition 
fee for the course for the first, second, and third examinations, 
and for the clinical work at the Infirmary, is £242. The com- 
position and clinical fee for those who have passed the second 
examination is £156. 

Further information can be obtained from the Academic 
Subdean or Clinical Subdean, School of Medicine, Leeds. 
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Liverpool 

The Medical School of this city is part of the univers; 
and, owing to the enlightened liberality of several men of 
wealth, is exceptionally well provided with special labora. 
tories, as well as with ordinary spacious and wel. 
equipped classrooms and laboratories for the instruction of 
students proceeding to medical degrees and diplomas: jy 
special and ordinary subjects. All the laboratory ang 
other rooms are situated close to one another and inter. 
communicate, together forming large blocks of buildings, 
The work of students throughout all stages of their career 
is arranged upon very satisfactory lines, and the teaching 
hospitals, of which a list is given below, have amalga. 
mated to form the clinical school of the university, 

The nature of the appointments open to past and other 
students at this school will be gathered from the account 
which follows of the hospitals forming its clinical 
department. 


Scholarships.—The awards made each year to successfyl 
students total over £1,500. They include the following: Two 
Holt Fellowships, one in pathology, the other in physiology ; 
a Robert Gee Fellowship in anatomy ; two John Rankin 
Fellowships in anatomy ; a John W. Garrett International 
Fellowship in bacteriology ; a Johnston Colonial Fellowship 
in biochemistry ; an Ethel Boyce Fellowship in gynaecology ; 
and a Thelwall Thomas Fellowship in surgical pathology ; one 
Lady Jones Fellowship in orthopaedic surgery (value of 
Fellowships: two at £200, two at £150, two at £120, four at 
£100) ; a University Scholarship of £50, awarded on the 
results of the Final M.B. Examinations ; a Ridgway- Research 
Scholarship (£100) ; a Scholarship in mechanical dentistry of 
£20 ; two Lyon Jones Scholarships, of the annual value of £21 
cach for two years, one for the junior and the other for the 
senior students ; the Derby Exhibition of £15 ; the Clinical 
School Exhibition of £15 ; the Owen T. Williams Prize ; the 
Torr Gold Medal in anatomy ; John Rankin Exhibition in 
practical anatomy, £25 ; the George Holt Medal in physio- 
logy ; the Kanthack Medal in pathology ; Mitchell Banks 
Medal in anatomy; the Robert Gee Prize of £5 5s.. in 
children’s diseases ; Mary Birrell Davies Memorial Scholar- 
ship (women), £60 per annum for four years ; Robert Gee 
Entrance Scholarship (men), value of £42 10s. per annum for 
four years; Dental Operating Prizes (four) ; Orthodontia 
Prizes (two) ; Samuels Memorial Scholarships, three at £20 
each ; one Thomas H. Bickerton Prize in anatomy ; Dr. N. E. 
Robert Prize in zymotic diseases; Ash’s Prize in dental 
surgery, value £2 2s. ; Gilmour Medal ; and other entrance 
scholarships. In addition, a number of gold and silver medals 
have recently been instituted in the following subjects: 
pharmacology, surgery, forensic medicine and_ toxicology, 
medicine, orthopaedic surgery, and laryngology and otology. 

Fees.—Information as to the fees for the courses of instruc: 
tion provided by the schools should be sought from the Dean 
of the Medical Faculty. 


The Clinical School 

As many as nine hospitals have combined to form the 
clinical school of the university, these being: The Royal 
Infirmary, the David Lewis Northern Hospital, the Royal 
Southern Hospital, the Stanley Hospital, the Royal Liver- 
pool Children’s Hospital, the Hospital for Women (with 
the Samaritan Hospital), the Liverpool Maternity Hospital, 
the Eye and Ear Infirmary, and St. Paul’s Eye Hospital, 
Between them they provide over 1,500 beds. 


Manchester 
The staff of the Medical School in this city constitutes the 
Medical Faculty of the Victoria University, all the arrange- 
ments for the instruction of students, both in their earlier 
and their later studies, being of an elaborate nature. The 


clinical work of the undergraduates is done chiefly in con-_ 


nexion with the Royal Infirmary, an institution which 
itself contains 590 beds, and has associated with it a large 
convalescent home (132 beds) and a Central Branch Hos- 
pital (54 beds). The courses in mental diseases are partly 
taken in the County Mental Hospitals at Prestwich and 
Macclesfield. Instruction in practical gynaecology and 
midwifery is given at the Royal Infirmary and_ the 
St. Mary’s Hospitals. 

Appointments.—The following are among the appoint- 
ments open to past and present students of this school in 
connexion with its arrangements for clinical tuition: Two 
surgical registrars, at £150 per annum ; two pathological 
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—— 
registrars, at £100 and £50 per annum ; one medical regis- 
trar, at £150 per annum ; a cardiographic registrar, at 
£150 per annum ; a surgical tutor, at £30 per annum ; 
q director of the clinical laboratory, at £400 per annum, 
aud two assistants, at £350 and £300; three assistant 
medical officers and three assistant surgical officers, each 
at £35 per annum ; assistant surgical officers, aural depart- 
ment, at £35 per annum ; seven anaesthetists, from £75 
to £125 per annum each ; one resident medical officer, one 
ear, £200 per annum ; one resident surgical officer, one 
ear, £200 per annum ; three resident medical officers for 
Central Branch, one at £200 and two at £100 per annum ; 
one assistant resident surgical officer, £150 per annum ; 
one resident medical officer at the Convalescent Hospital 
at Cheadle, £250 per annum ; two assistant medical officers 
to radiological department, £150 and £105 per annum ; 
medical officer, physio-therapeutic department, £150 per 
annum ; assistant surgical officer, gynaecological depart- 
ment, £35 per annum ; assistant to the dermatologist, 
£20 per annum ; and three assistant surgical officers for 
Central Branch, £75 per annum ; ten house-surgeons and 
eight house-physicians, appointed during the year for 
riods of six months, at a salary of £50 per annum. 
Resident officers are appointed to the gynaecological, the 
eye, and the ear and throat departments every three 
months. Clinical clerks and surgical dressers are appointed 
to the various departments of the hospital every three 
months. Non-resident clinical assistantships for qualified 
medical men and women, tenable for six months, at an 
honorarium of £35. 

Clinical work.—The Royal Eye Hospital, the Hospital 
for Diseases of the Skin, the Manchester Northern Hospital 
for Women and Children, the well-known Hospitals for 
Children at Pendlebury, and St. Mary’s Hospitals for 
Women and Children, the Manchester Hospital for Diseases 
of the Ear, Monsall Fever Hospital, the Christie Cancer 
Hospital, the Hospital for Consumption and Diseases of 
the Throat and Chest, the Ancoats Hospital, and the 
Salford Royal Hospital, all make arrangements for the 
instruction of students. 


Entrance and other Scholarships.—The following are among 
the scholarships obtainable by students of the school: Rogers 
and Seaton Scholarships in Arts (in alternate years), £40 per 
annum, tenable for two years. Three Hulme Scholarships, 
tenable for three years, of £35, one being awarded annually 
for proficiency in subjects of general education... Two James 
Gaskill Scholarships of £35, tenable for two years, one being 
awarded annually for proficiency in the branches of mechanics 
and chemistry. A Dora Muir Scholarship, £30 per annum, 
tenable for three years, and open to the competition of women 
students only. This is awarded triennially. Sir J. P. Kay- 
Shuttleworth Scholarship, £30 per annum, tenable for three 
years, awarded triennially, open to the competition of scholars 
from Sedbergh School, Giggleswick School, and Burnley 
Grammar School; subjects—mathematics, chemistry, and 
mechanics. Dreschfeld Memorial Scholarship, value £20, 
tenable for two years and awarded triennially on the result 
of the Entrance Examination, John Russell Medical Entrance 
Scholarship, awarded annually, value £45. Two Dauntesey 
Junior Medical Scholarships, value £50 each, tenable for one 
year, for candidates who have not commenced the second year 
of study leading to a medical qualification ; subjects—zoology, 
botany, and chemistry. One Dauntesey Senior Medical 
Scholarship, £50 for one year, awarded on results of Second 
M.B. Examination. Two Entrance Scholarships in medicine, 
value 160 guineas, awarded annually for proficiency in arts or 
science respectively. Tom Jones Exhibition in anatomy, £25, 
offered annually. A Robert Platt Physiological Scholarship 
of £90, tenable for one year. A Leech Fellowship of £100 
for original research after graduation. A Graduate Research 
Scholarship in medicine, value £70, tenable for one year, 
awarded annually for proficiency shown at Final M.B. Exam- 
ination. A Dumville Surgical Prize, value £15, awarded 
annually at graduation. The Tom Jones Memorial Surgical 
Fellowship, value £105, tenable for one year, usually awarded 
annually. The Turner Medical Prizes, value 10 guineas each, 
awarded annually for proficiency in certain subjects of the 
Final M.B., Ch.B. Examination. The John Henry Agnew 
Prize of £30, awarded annually for proficiency in the diseases 
of children. The Ashby Memorial Scholarship, tenable for one 
year (£100), for research in the diseases of children ; offered 
triennially. Sidney Renshaw Prize in physiology ; one offered 
annually (£15). Wild Prize in pharmacology (£10). The 
John Henry Agnew Fellowship in diseases of children, £120, 
Offered triennially. Eliza Marple Holt Post-Graduate Medical 


rhat. 





Scholarship for Women, £60 for one year, offered biennially, 
The details and regulations of the Dickinson Scholarships— 
(1) for anatomy, (2) for pathology, (3) Research Scholarship in 
surgery, and (4) Travelling Scholarship in medicine—may be 
obtained from the Secretary to the Trustees. The Morrison 
Watson Fellowship for research in anatomy is offered annually, 
value £150; also the Sheridan Delepine Fellowship in pre- 
ventive medicine, value £300, is offered biennially. The Sam 
Gamble Scholarships—the trustees are prepared to award four 
scholarships of not less than £40 per annum, tenable for not 
more than four years, to women students who have passed the 
First M.B. Examination ; the conditions can be obtained from 
the Registrar. The Knight Prize of £50 for original research 
in the psychological factors in the causation of mental disorder 
—open to holders of the Diploma in Psychological Medicine 
or medical practitioners who have been registered in the 
university as candidates for that diploma. 

Fees.—-The composition fee for the university course in 
medicine is 114 guineas for men, 112 guineas for women, 
payable in four instalments of 28} and 28 guineas respectively, 
but this sum does not include the fee to cover the work 
required for the First M.B. Examination. This is £42, payable 
in one sum. Hospital fees are additional, and usually amount 
to about 77 guineas. 

A prospectus and further information about the school and 
scholarships may be obtained from the Registrar. 


Sheffield 

In this city the Medical School is one of the departments 
of the university, being conducted and controlled by its 
Medical Faculty, and occupying practically the entire 
north wing of the quadrangle of the university buildings 
overlooking Weston Park. The laboratories and lecture 
rooms connected with the subjects of the first and second 
examinations—namely, chemistry, physics, biology, ana- 
tomy, and physiology—are, both as regards structural 
arrangement and scientific equipment, on the most modern 
and complete lines. 

For students of pathology and bacteriology there are 
laboratories replete with everything necessary for the most 
advanced work, and a large pathological museum, which is 
open daily. In addition, there is a large library and read- 
ing room. There are a number of recreation, athletic, and 
other societies, all under the management of an annually 
elected students’ representative council, and large and com- 
fortable common rooms for both men and women students. 
There are also two student unions—one for men and 
one for women students. In the university buildings there 
is a refectory open to all students of the school, and a 
university journal is published each term. The ordinary 
clinical work of the school is done at the Royal Infirmary 
and Royal Hospital, which have amalgamated for the 
purpose of clinical instruction, and provide over 800 
beds for medical, surgical, and special cases, including 
diseases of the eye. 

In addition, the Royal Infirmary has special depart- 
ments for the treatment of diseases of the skin and ear, 
with beds assigned to them ; whilst at the Royal Hospital 
there are special out-patient departments for diseases of 
the throat, ear, skin, orthopaedics, and mental diseases. 
The medical and surgical staffs attend daily, and give 
clinical instruction in the wards and out-patient rooms. 
Clinical lectures in medicine and surgery are given weekly. 
Instruction in the practical administration of anaesthetics 
is given at either institution by the anaesthetists, and the 
post-mortem examinations at both institutions are in 
charge of the Professor of Pathology, end afford ample 
material for study of this subject. Students are able to 
attend the practice of the Jessop Hospital for Diseases 
of Women and the Hospital for Sick Children, while 
special courses on fever are given at the City Fever Hos- 
pital, and on mental diseases at the South Yorkshire 
Mental Hospital. 

Appointments.—The following appointments are open 
to all students who have passed their examinations in 
anatomy and physiology: (1) casualty dresserships, (2) 
surgical dresserships, (3) medical clerkships, (4) patho- 
logical clerkships, (5) ophthalmic clerkships, (6) clerk to 
the skin department, etc. These appointments are made 
for three months, commencing on the first day of October, 
January, April, and July. 

Scholarships.—Entrance Medical Scholarship, covering cost 
of tuition fees for a degree course in the Faculty of Medicine, 
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open to both sexes. Six Edgar Allen Scholarships of £125 a 
year for three years may be held by students taking the 
degree course in medicine. Two Town Trustees’ Scholarships, 
each of the value of £50 a year, tenable for three years, for 
boys or girls under the age of 19 years who have been educated 
in a Sheffield secondary school for a period not less than two 
years immediately preceding the examination. Four Town 
Trustees’ Scholarships, value £50 a year, for boys or girls 
under 19 years of age educated in any school in Sheffield, 
secondary or otherwise. Town Trustees’ Fellowship, value 
£75, tenable for one year. Mechanics’ Institute Fellowship, 
value £50 (with remission of fees), tenable for one year, and 
renewable for a second year. The Frederick Clifford Scholar- 
ship, value about £50, tenable fer two years. Kaye Scholar- 
ship for proficiency in anatomy and physiology. Gold and 
bronze medals are also awarded for proficiency in various 
subjects. 

Fees.—Students in the Faculty taking their complete medical 
course in the university pay an inclusive composition fee of 
£42 for each of the first five years and £28 for the sixth year. 
The composition fees for the dental courses are as follows: for 
B.D.S., first and third years, £80 ; second, fourth, and fifth 
years, £30 ; for L.D.S., first and second years, £80 ; third and 
fourth years, £30. The fees for special courses taken separ- 
ately can be ascertained by inquiry of the Dean. 





The Welsh National School of Medicine 
The next session opens on October Ist. All classes are 
open to both men and women students. Particulars 
relating to the admission of students as from October Ist, 
1931, can be obtained on application to the Provost, or to 
the Secretary, Welsh National School of Medicine, The 
Parade, Cardiff. 

The following is a list of heads of departments: Physics, 
Professor R. T. Dunbar ; chemistry, Protessor W. J. Jones ; 
zoology, Professor W. M. Tattersall ; botany, Professor R. C. 
McLean ; anatomy, Professor C. McLaren West ; physiology, 
Professor T. Graham Brown ; materia medica and pharmaco- 
logy, Dr. W. Mitchell Stevens ; pathology and bacteriology, 
Dr. J. B. Duguid ; medicine, Professor A. M. Kennedy ; 
surgery, Professor A. W. Sheen ; obstetrics and gynaecology, 
Protessor Sir Ewen J. Maclean ; preventive medicine, Professor 
Edgar L. Collis ; tuberculosis, Professor S. Lyle Cummins. 





SCOTLAND 

As will be gathered from the following paragraphs, the 
facilities for acquiring a medical education in Scotland 
are very ample, whether the student be proceeding to a 
university degree or to a diploma. To the descriptions of 
the different Scottish medical centres is in some cases 
added an account of hospitals which either play an official 
part in the education given to students as yet unqualified, 
or offer valuable opportunities for post-graduation work. 


Aberdeen 

The school is conducted by the Faculty of Medicine. This 
comprises thirteen chairs, from which instruction is given 
in all the main branches of medical science—namely, 
biology, physics, chemistry, anatomy, physiology, materia 
medica, pathology, bacteriology, forensic medicine, 
surgery, medicine, and midwifery. Courses of instruction 
in public health and infectious diseases, tropical medicine, 
médical ethics, tuberculosis, and clinical methods are 
conducted by lecturers appointed by the University Court. 
Special opportunities for practical instruction are afforded 
in the laboratories and museums attached to the depart- 
ments. 

Clinical instruction is obtained in the Royal Infirmary 
{accommodating 370 patients), the Royal Mental Hospital 
(900 patients), the Sick Children’s Hospital (132 patients), 
the City Fever Hospital (350 patients), the General Dis- 
pensary, Maternity, and Vaccine Institution (10,000 out- 
patients annually), and the Ophthalmic Institution (3,000 
patients annually). Courses of practical instruction are 
given in diseases of children at the Sick Children’s 
Hospital ; in fevers at the City Fever Hospital ; in mental 
diseases at the Royal Mental Hospitai ; in diseases of the 
ear, nose, and throat at the Infirmary and Dispensary ; in 
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diseases of the eye at the Infirmary and Eye Institu- 


tion ; in venereal diseases and diseases of the skin at the ° 


Royal Infirmary. 

The degrees granted in medicine are: Doctor of Medicine 
(M.D.), Master of Surgery (Ch.M.), Bachelor of Medicine 
and Bachelor of Surgery (M.B., Ch.B.). A diploma jp 
public health is conferred after examination on graduates 
in medicine of any university of the United Kingdom, 

The degree of Ph.D. is also granted in this faculty. 

Bursaries, scholarships, and fellowships, to the number 
of fifty, and of the annual value of £1,200, may be held 
by students of medicine in this university. They Tange 
from £8 to £150 per annum, and are tenable in most 
cases for two or three years. The winter session begins on 
October 13th, 1931 ; the summer session on April 19th, 
1932. 

Fees.—An inclusive fee of 126 guineas is payable for jn. 
struction within the university, and the fee for the degrees 
of M.B., Ch.B. is 33 guineas. The total cost, including 
hospital fees, class and matriculation fees, and degree fees, 
is about £240. : 


Edinburgh 
There are two Schools of Medicine: the School of the 
University, and the School of Medicine of the Royal 
Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons of Edinburgh. 


THE UNIVERSITY ScHOOL.—This school, in addition to 
other resources of the university, has the following means 
of affording practical instruction: Royal Botanic Garden, 
Herbarium, and Museum ; zoological laboratory - and 
museum of science and art ; physical laboratory ; chemical 
laboratories ; dissecting room, bone room, and anatomical 
museum ; physiological laboratory ; medical jurisprudence 
laboratories ; John Usher Institute of Public Health; 
materia medica museum and laboratory ; post-mortem 
department of the Royal Infirmary and University Patho- 
logical and Bacteriological Laboratory ; tutorial classes 
of practice of physic, of clinical medicine, and clinical 
surgery, surgery and midwifery ; and the practice of 
certain other hospitals. 

Fees.—The sessional fee for chemistry, anatomy lectures, 
physiology, pathology, materia medica, surgery, medicine, and 
midwifery is £6 6s. each. Physics, botany, zoology, forensic 
medicine, and public health, £5 5s. Practical zoology, 
practical anatomy (summer), morbid anatomy, practical 


materia medica, mental diseases, practical pathology, clinical . 


midwifery, and medical entomology and parasitology, £4 4s. 
Experimental physiology, diseases of tropical climates, prac- 
tical botany, histology, operative surgery, clinical surgery 
(per term), clinical medicine (per term), and experimental 
pharmacology, £3 3s. Practical anatomy, (winter), £6 16s. 6d. 
Practical chemistry, £4 14s. Gd. Regional anatomy, chemical 
physiology, surgical pathology, and infectious diseases, 
£1 11s. 6d. Tuberculosis, diseases of children, diseases of 
the eye, diseases of the larynx, ear, and nose, diseases of the 
skin, and venereal diseases, £2 12s. 6d. Advanced bacterio- 
logy, £7 17s. 6d. Clinical gynaecology and applied anatomy, 
wo 2S. 

Scholarships.—There are many funds for the assistance of 
students by means of bursaries, scholarships, exhibitions, and 
money awards from the beginning to the end of their under- 
graduate career. In addition, there are funds which help 
those who have taken a ‘first degree in medicine and surgery 
to continue at work as research students. The value of these 
awards, and the conditions attaching to them, are so varied 
that those interested should consult the prospectus of the 
school itself. No other university is in a better, even if as 
good, position to smooth the financial path of earnest students. 


Tue ScHOoL OF MEDICINE OF THE RoyAL COLLEGES.— 
This school is composed of lecturers licensed by the Royal 
College of Physicians and the Royal College of Surgeons, 
and also recognized by the university through their 
licentia docendi ; for the sake of convenience they lecture 
in separate buildings near to the Royal Infirmary, but 
form a single corporate body governed by a board elected 
by the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons and by 
the lecturers. This board, with the assistance of the 
standing committees of the school, supervises the whole 
management and especially the maintenance of the 
efficiency and discipline of the school. The different 
buildings at present utilized for the purposes of lecturing 
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are the following: (1) Surgeons’ Hall, Nicolson Street ; 
' 9) New School, Bristo Street ; (3) Nicolson Square ; 


(4) Marshall Street ; and other places. The teaching is 
similar to that of the Scottish universities, and the 
students receive similar certificates at the close of each 
session. The courses on the special subjects are also con- 
ducted by teachers specially qualified in each branch, 
and have for the last quarter of a century formed a special 
feature of the school. The fees payable for class and 
other instruction, and including the sums payable on 
admission to the examination of the Conjoint Board for 
the triple qualification, amount to about £180. The 
Calendar, giving full information regarding classes and 
fees, can be obtained (price 6d.) on application to the 
Dean of the School, Surgeons’ Hall, Edinburgh. 


WoMEN STUDENTS IN EpDINBURGH.—Until the close of 
the summer session of 1916 women students intending to 
proceed to graduation in the University of Edinburgh, as 
well as those entering for the triple qualification of the 
Royal Colleges of Edinburgh and Glasgow, received their 
training in the Edinburgh School of Medicine for Women. 
Now women students study under the same conditions 
as men, and may obtain either the university degree or 
the diploma of the Royal Colleges. In the university 
systematic lectures are given to them by the professors in 
the ordinary classes, which are therefore mixed. In 
clinical surgery, however, while the lectures are attended 
by mixed classes, the women students are restricted to the 
wards of one charge. The particular wards are changed 
every six months, each of the surgeons to the Infirmary 
taking the women students in rotation. With few excep- 
tions, prizes, scholarships, bursaries, and similar distinc- 
tions are open to women under the same conditions as 
for men. The women students also have the same 
privileges as in the past have been given to the men of 
attending a certain proportion of the extra-mural classes 
taught by the lecturers of the School of Medicine of the 
Royal Colleges. Most of the students’ societies are open 
to women, with the exception of the University Union 
and the Royal Medical Society. Their place is taken by 
the Women Students’ Union and the Women’s Medical 
Society. There is also a Women’s Athletic Club, with 
playing fields gifted to it by the university. The mem- 
bership of the Royal College of Physicians and Fellowships 
of the two Royal Colleges are also open to women. 
Information on matters connected with women’s studies 
may be obtained from the Adviser of Women Students, 
The University, Edinburgh. 


Glasgow 
THE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL FOR MEN.—The whole course of 
study required for graduation (M.B., Ch.B.) at the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow can be taken here. Besides ample pro- 
vision for lectures there is practical and clinical work at 
the hospitals, and practical courses are conducted in the 
laboratories of the following departments: pathology, 
public health, pharmacology, physiology, surgery, ana- 
tomy, chemistry, zoology, physics, and botany ; the 
Botanic Garden and the Hunterian Museum are also open 
to students. Well-equipped new buildings have been pro- 
vided for botany, zoology, practical anatomy, and opera- 
tive surgery, as well as for pathology ; the very large 
additions made a number of years ago to the chemical 
laboratory render it one of the most extensive in Scotland. 
The classrooms and laboratories for the departments 
of physics, physiology, pharmacology, materia medica, 
medical jurisprudence, and public health are also of recent 
erection, and are elaborately equipped. In addition to 
the regius chairs and the chair of pathology at the Univer- 
sity, there are chairs of medicine, surgery, obstetrics, and 
pathology at the Royal Infirmary ; and a number of 
university lectureships in clinical medicine, clinical sur- 
gery, venereal diseases, laryngology, dermatology, otology, 
psychological medicine, tuberculosis, pathological _ bio- 
chemistry, and electrical diagnosis and treatment have 
been founded there. Other chairs have been founded at 
the university in bacteriology, organic chemistry, physio- 
logical chemistry, applied physics, public health, and 
paediatrics. There are also lectureships on the surgical 








and medical diseases of children and on electrical dia- 
gnosis and therapeutics. The university, in short, has 
made great and successful efforts to extend and improve 
the accommodation of the medical departments, to 
strengthen the teaching staff, and to encourage post- 
graduation and research work. A diploma in public 
health is now also granted. Three very extensive general 
hospitals in the city afford exceptional opportunities for 
clinical instruction—namely, the Western Infirmary (600 
beds), near the university, to which the Regius Professors 
are attached ; the Royal Infirmary (782 beds) ; and the 
Victoria Infirmary (380 beds) ; while the Royal Mental 
Hospital, Gartnavel (500 beds), the Royal Hospital for 
Sick Children (290 cots), the Royal Maternity and Women’s 
Hospital (114 beds), the Glasgow Eye Infirmary (100 
beds), the Ophthalmic Institution (35 beds), the fever 
hospitals at Belvidere (680 beds), Ruchill (540 beds), and 
Mearnskirk, and other institutions afford facilities for the 
practical study of special branches. The large general 
hospitals of the parish council are now also available for 
clinical instruction in medicine and surgery. Information 
regarding post-graduate study will be found at page 458. 


Bursaries.—Bursaries confined to the Medical Faculty 
amount in annual value to about £1,000, while bursaries in 
any faculty, amounting to about the same annual sum, may 
be held by students of medicine, a number of both sets being 
open to women. Several valuable scholarships may be held 
by medical students who have graduated in arts. 

The following bursaries are open for competition to students 
entering on their first session of attendance in the Faculty 
of Medicine: Davidson Bursary, annual value £40, tenable for 
four years, for students who propose before entering the 
Faculty of Medicine to take the degree of B.Sc. in pure 
science, including in their curricula anatomy and physiology. 
Highland Society (Glasgow) Bursaries, annual value £25 each, 
tenable for five years, for students of Highland descent, open 
to women ; two burgaries vacant each year. Logan Bursary, 
annual value £28, tenable for four years, open to women. 
Robina Eckford MacBrayne Scholarship, annual value £50, 
tenable for three years. Marshall Bursary, annual value £24, 
tenable for four years. Merchants’ House Bursary, annual 
value £35, tenable for four years, open to women. John 
Oliphant Bursary, annual value £35, tenable for six years. 
James A. Paterson Bursaries, three each year of the annual 
value of £35, £25, and £15 respectively, each tenable for four 
years ; students entering their second session are also eligible ; 
open to women; examination in mathematics and natural 
philosophy. 

Candidates for the aforementioned bursaries must take the 
university general bursary competition which is held each year 
in the month of June. 

In addition, the following bursaries, scholarships, and prizes 
are open to students prosecuting their studies in the Faculty of 
Medicine: Arbroath Bursary, annual value £40, tenable for 
three years, is awarded by the Senate, on the recommendation 
of the Faculty of Medicine, to the student who is of the 
highest merit among the candidates as shown by their class 
records and their performances in the First and Second Pro- 
fessional Examinations. Arthur Bursary, annual value £20, 
tenable for three years, awarded to the woman student who 
takes the highest place among the Queen Margaret College 
candidates at the First Professional Examination. Mary Allan 
Bell Bursaries (five), annual value £50 each, tenable for three 
or four years, for students who have gone through the 
curriculum in arts; special examination, tenable also in 
theology or law. Brisbane Bursary, annual value £50, tenable 
for four years ; candidates must be under 22 years of age, and 
must have taken the degree of M.A. Wilham Gardiner 
Bursary, annual value £18, tenable for two years, awarded on 
results of the First and Second Professional Examinations in 
the subjects of physiology, chemistry, and physics. Dr. 
Thomas Gibson Bursary, annual value £50, tenable for four 
years ; open to medical students entering on their second 
winter who are preparing for service as medical missionaries. 
Johnston Bersaries (two), annual value £25 each, tenable for 
three years, for eminence in the work and examinations of 
the first and second years of the curriculum. Lorimer Bur- 
saries (six), value £20 each, tenable for one year, are awarded 
to the best students in each of the following classes: botany, 
zoology, physics, chemistry, anatomy, physiology. Mac- 
farlane Bursary, annual value £40, tenable for three years, for 
students who have attended the first session of their profes- 
sional study in the university ; examination in elementary 
anatomy, elementary chemistry, and botany. Mackintosh 
Bursary, value £31, tenable for one year, open to medical 
students of either sex who have attended one of the courses 
of lectures on insanity ; examination in that subject. John 
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Monteith Bursary, annual value £21, tenable for two years, 
is awarded annually to the student who gains the highest 
number of marks in the subjects of anatomy and physiology 
at the professional examinations held during the previous year. 
Rainy Bursary, annual value £50, tenable for two years, for 
students entering on their third session of medical study ; 
awarded to the candidate whose aggregate of marks in the sub- 
jects of anatomy and physiology of the Second Professional 
Examination, and in chemistry, botany, and zoology of the 
First Professional Examination, is the highest. A. and B. 
Stewart Bursaries, annual value £50 each, tenable for three 
years, for students who have gone through the arts curriculum; 
there is a special examination. Walton Bursary, annual value 
£40, tenable for four years ; the Earl of Sandwich has the 
right of appointing to the bursary one of two students 
nominated by the Senate. Weir Bursary, value £25, tenable 
for one year, awarded on the results of the Second and Third 
Professional Examinations. Barbour Scholarship in anatomy 
or physiology, annual value £250, tenable for two years. 
Joseph Coats Memorial Scholarship, value £85, tenable for 
one year, for research in pathology, may be held concurrently 
with the Perman Memorial Scholarship (q.v.). Faulds Fellow- 
ship, annual value £250, tenable for three years, for medical 


research. Foulis Memorial Scholarship in pathology, value 
£50. Four McCunn Medical Research Scholarships, value 


£200 each, tenable for one year. Perman Memorial Scholar- 
ship, value £50, tenable for one year, for research in patho- 


logy, may be held concurrently with the Joseph Coats 
Memorial Scholarship (q.v.). The Junior Arnott Prize of 


the Senior Arnott Prize of £25. Three Bella- 
houston Gold Medals. The Brunton Memorial Prize of about 
£20. The Macewen Medal in surgery. The Captain H. S. 
Ranken V.C. Memorial Prize of £5. The Straits Settlements 
Gold Medal. The West of Scotland R.A.M.C. Memorial Prize 
of about £15. 

The Carnegie Trust for the Universities of Scotland is em- 
powered to pay the whole or part of the university ordinary 
class fees of students of Scottish birth or extraction, under 
conditions given in the University Calendar, and summarized 
at page 432 of this issue. Scholarships and Fellowships are 
offered by the Carnegie Trust in science and medicine for -post- 
graduation study. 


about £15 ; 


Fees.—The matriculation fee for each year is £2 12s. 6d. 
In most cases the fee for each university class is £6 6s., but 
in some cases it is £4 4s. For hospital attendance at the 


Western Infirmary students pay £12 12s. for a_ perpetual 
ticket, or £1 Ils. 6d. for a single term ticket, with an 


additional fee of £5 5s. for each winter and £2 12s. 6d. per 
term for each clinical course. The fees are the same at the 
Royal Infirmary. The university fees for the four professional 
‘xaminations total £34 13s. For the whole curriculum the 
fees for matriculation, class attendance, hospital attendance, 
and professional examinations amount to about £250. 

For further information apply to the Registrar, Glasgow 
University. 


QUEEN MarGaretT CoLieGce.—In this, the Women’s 
Medical Schocl of the University of Glasgow, the courses 
of study, degrees, regulations, fees, etc., are the same as 
for men. Women students have their own buildings, with 
classrooms, reading rooms, library, etc. They are taught 
in some classes apart from male students, in most together 
with them, but in either case have all the rights and 
privileges of university students. Their clinical studies 
are taken in the Royal Infirmary, the Western Infirmary, 
and the Victoria Infirmary ; also inter alia in the Royal 
Hospital for Sick Children, the Glasgow Ear Hospital, the 


Royal Asylum, Gartnavel, Hawkhead Asylum, the 
Ophthalmic Institution, the City of Glasgow Fever 


Hospitals, Belvidere and Ruchill, and the Glasgow Royal 
Maternity and Women’s Hospital. 


Scholarships.—The Arthur Scholarship, annual value £20, 
tenable for three years. Open to competition by medical 
students of first year at the First Professional Examination in 
October, 1931. This scholarship is restricted to women 
medical students. 

Full information can be obtained from the Mistress, Queen 
Margaret College, Glasgow. 

Board for Students.—Universitv halls of residence for women 
students, Queen Margaret Hall and Robertson Hall, are 
situated near the college. The cost of board and residence is 
from 35s. to 42s. a week, according to accommodation. 
Applications to be made to the Wardens. Another residence 


near the college is South Park House, Ann Street, belonging 
to the Student Christian Movement, and open to women 
students of all colleges in Glasgow. 
$2s. to 35s. weekly. 


Cost of board is from 
Applications to be made to the Warden. 





St. Munco’s CotteGce.—This is the Medical Schoo} of 
the Royal Infirmary, which is the largest general hospital 
in Glasgow. The Infirmary is situated in Cathedra} 
Square, Castle Street, and has car communication with 
every part of the city. St. Mungo’s College is in the 
Infirmary grounds, and affords full courses in all the 
subjects of the medical curriculum, and in all the medica] 
subjects of the dental curriculum. 

The Infirmary has (including the ophthalmic depart. 
ment) 782 beds, 542 for surgical and 240 for medical cases, 
There are special beds and wards for diseases of women, 
of the throat, nose, and ear, burns, and septic cases. Jp 
the out-patient department in 1928 over 97,000 patients 
were treated. In addition to the large medical and guy. 
gical departments, there are departments for special 
diseases—namely, diseases of women, of the throat ang 
nose, of the ear, of the eye, of the skin, and of the 
teeth. There is also a fully equipped electrical pavilion, 
with the latest and most improved apparatus for diagnosis 
and treatment. 

A ppointments.—Five house-physicians and eleven house. 
surgeons, who must be fully qualified, are appointed 
every six months, and board in the hospital free of charge. 
Clerks and dressers are appointed by the physicians and 
surgeons. As many cases of acute diseases and accidents 
of a varied character are received, these appointments are 
very valuable. 

Fees.—The average class fee is £3 3s. for summer classes 
and £4 4s. for winter classes. The fees for all the lectures, 
practical classes, and hospital attendance necessary for candi- 
dates for the diplomas of the English or Scottish Colleges of 
Physicians and Surgeons amount to about £120. The classes 
are open to male and female students. 

A syllabus of classes can be obtained on application to the 
Secretary to the Medical Faculty, St. Mungo’s College, 86, 
Castle Street. 





Tur ANDERSON COLLEGE OF MEDICINE.—This school pro- 
vides education in the subjects of the curriculum for both 
medical and dental students. The school buildings are 
situated in Dumbarton Road, immediately to the west of 
the University and Western Infirmary. The hospital 
practice and clinical lectures are provided in the Western 
or Royal Infirmary ; pathology in the Western or Royal 
Infirmary ; vaccination and dispensary practice in the 
Western or Royal Infirmary Dispensary. These classes 
are recognized by all the licensing corporations in the 
United Kingdom, also by the Universities of London, 
Durham, Glasgow, and Edinburgh (the latter two under 
certain conditions stated in the School Calendar). 

Fees.—The fees for the lectures and practical work required 
by ordinary students range between 2 and 6 guineas a session. 
The Carnegie Trust pays the fees of students at Anderson 
College on conditions regarding which particulars may be 
obtained from the Secretary, Carnegie Trust Offices, Edin- 
burgh. 

A Calendar will be sent on receipt of a postcard by the 
Secretary to the Medical Faculty, the Anderson College of 
Medicine, Glasgow, W., who will forward any further informa- 
tion which may be desired. 

The Royal Samaritan Hospital for Women, Glasgow, 
with 160 beds, offers facilities for clinical instruction in 
the diseases peculiar to women. A university lectureship, 
the Royal Samaritan Lectureship in gynaecology, is asso- 
ciated with the hospital. The lecturer is Dr. David 
Shannon. Particulars may be obtained from Mr. T. Mason 
Macquaker, M.A., Secretary, 200, St. Vincent Street, 
Glasgow. 


St. Andrews and Dundee 
The medical departments in these two teaching centres 
cater specially for students proceeding to the degrees of 
the University of St. Andrews, but admit other students 
as well. In the former city the United College provides 
education in all subjects for the first two years. In 
Dundee, University College provides for the needs of 
students from the beginning to the end of the five years’ 
curriculum. Its buildings are modern, and contain fully 
equipped laboratories. The clinical work of the school is 
facilitated by various institutions. The class fees are from 
£6 6s. to £5 12s. 6d. for systematic classes, and from 
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a 6d. to £4 4s. for practical classes. The hospital 
ticket is £1 8s. for three months, £4 4s. a year, or 
tual, £13 6s. 8d. in one sum. The inclusive or 
one ition fee for the curriculum is £182. In connexion 
with both institutions there are bursaries and scholarships 
of considerable value, which are awarded after competitive 
examination. Information as to these can be obtained 
from the Secretary of the University of St. Andrews. 
Information regarding the clinical facilities may _be 
obtained from the Dean of the Medical Faculty, Medical 
School, Dundee. 
Clinical Work 
Good opportunities for clinical work are afforded by the 
Dundee Royal Infirmary, the instruction given thereat 
being recognized for purposes of graduation by all the 
Scottish universities, the University of Cambridge, the 
University of London, the National University of Ireland, 
and by the Royal Colleges of England and Scotland. 





IRELAND 
There is a choice of six schools for those pursuing their 
medical studies in Ireland. For clinical instruction the 
choice is equally wide and varied, though the hospitals 
themselves are comparatively small. Some account of the 
schools follows. 


Dublin 
School of Physic 
This school is in Trinity College, Dublin, and is carried 
on under the joint auspices of the University of Dublin and 
of the Royal College of Physicians of Ireland, the King’s 
professors of institutes of medicine (physiology), practice 
of medicine, materia medica, and midwifery being ap- 
pointed by the latter. Clinical instruction is given at Sir 
Patrick Dun’s Hospital, and some twelve other metro- 
poitan hospitals and asylums are recognized by the Board 
of Trinity College. The courses of instruction are open 
to all medical students, whether they belong to the 
university or not. 
The Schools of Surgery 

These are schools carried on in Dublin under the super- 
vision and control of the Council of the Royal College of 
Surgeons. They are formed of the college’s own school, 
combined with two famous old medical schools—Car- 
michael and Ledwich ; they are attached to the college 
by charter. The buildings contain spacious dissecting 
rooms, special pathological, bacteriological, public health, 
chemical, and pharmaceutical laboratories. Advantage 
can be taken of the lectures and instruction afforded by 
students otherwise unconnected with the college. 
Prizes—Among the prizes annually awarded are: The 
Barker Anatomical Prize (£26 5s.).; the Carmichael Scholar- 
ship (£15) ; the Mayne Scholarship (£8) ; the Gold Medal in 
surgery ; the Stoney Memorial Gold Medal in anatomy ; the 
H. Macnaughton Jones Gold Medal for midwifery and gynaeco- 
logy ; the Captain Massey Miles Memorial Prize ; class prizes, 
accompanied -by silver medals, will also be given in each 
subject. 

A prospectus can be obtained post free on application to 
the Registrar, Royal College of Surgeons, Dublin. 


University College, Dublin 
This is one of the constituent colleges of the National 
University of Ireland. The arrangements for the teaching 
/of medical students from beginning to end of the cur- 
riculum are adequate. Applications for information may 
be addressed to the Secretary and Bursar, University 
College, Dublin. 
Clinical Teaching in Dublin 
There are numerous well-arranged hospitals in and 
around the city, and almost all of these are recognized 
for teaching purposes by the Conjoint Board of Ireland, 
the University of Dublin, the National University of 
Ireland, and by like bodies elsewhere in the British Isles. 
Among them are the Mater Misericordiae Hospital, with 
345 beds ; Dr. Steevens’s Hospital at Kingsbridge, with 
150 ; Meath Hospital and County Dublin Infirmary, with 
160; Mercer’s Hospital, with 120; the Royal City of 
Dublin Hospital, with 124 ; the Adelaide Hospital, with 
160 ; the Royal Victoria Eye and Ear Hospital, with 100 








beds ; Sir Patrick Dun’s Hospital, which has a direct 
connexion with the School of Physic, and the combined 
institutions formed by the Hardwicke Fever Hospital, 
the Richmond Surgical Hospital, and the Whitworth 
Medical Hospital, with an aggregate of 330 beds. 

As for the famous Dublin medical institution known as 
the Rotunda Hospital, this practically consists of two 
distinct hospitals, and is believed to be the largest 
combined maternity and gynaecological hospital in the 
British Isles. There are ante-natal and paediatric depart- 
ments as well as a thoroughly equipped pathological 
laboratory, and x-ray apparatus. It possesses residential 
quarters for students, and, taken as a whole, offers excep- 
tional opportunities for study both to ordinary students 
and to medical graduates of any nationality. During the 
year 1929, 3,182 patients were admitted to hospital, this 
total being made up of 2,424 maternity cases and 758 
gynaecological cases ; 1,793 patients were attended at their 
own homes and 11,041 attended the dispensary. 

Two other important obstetric and gynaecological hos- 
pitals in Dublin are the Coombe Lying-in Hospital and 
the National Maternity Hospital. During the year ending 
December 31st, 1929, the number of cases dealt with in 
the Coombe Lying-in Hospital were as follows: intern 
maternity department, total admissions 1,204 ; intern 
maternity department, total deliveries 1,080; extern 
maternity department, total deliveries 1,432 ; gynaeco- 
logical department, number of operations 361. 

At the National Maternity Hospital, Holles Street, 
Dublin, 1,413 patients were admitted to hospital during 
the year ending March 3ist, 1930; total deliveries in 
hospital were 961 ; gynaecological operations 371 ; and 
dispensary attendances 7,843. 

The practice of these hospitals is attended by large 
numbers of students, post-graduates, and nurses. 


Belfast 

The Medical School is part of the Faculty of Medicine 
of Queen’s University, Belfast, and provides a complete 
medical curriculum for ail purposes. The laboratories in 
connexion with the departments of bacteriology, bio- 
chemistry, biology, chemistry, physiology, pathology, 
anatomy, physics, and materia medica are all excellent, 
and there is a students’ union which gives students the 
advantages of dining rooms, reading rooms, a library, and 
various recreation rooms. Women are eligible as students. 
Clinical instruction is given at the Royal Victoria Hospital, 
which was rebuilt a few years ago and has 300 beds, and 
the Mater Infirmorum Hospital, which has 150 beds. Other 
hospitals open to the students of the university are: the 
Maternity Hospital ; the Ulster Hospital for Women and 
Children ; the Hospital for Sick Children ; the Ophthalmic 
Hospital ; the Benn Ulster Eye, Ear and Throat Hospital ; 
the Union Infirmary and Fever Hospital ; the Fever 
Hospital, Purdysburn ; the District Lunatic Asylum ; the 
Samaritan Hospital ; the Forster Green Hospital for Dis- 
eases of the Chest ; and the Belfast Hospital for Skin 
Diseases. 

Scholarships.—(1) Eight, of the value of £40 each, are 
assigned as Entrance Scholarships in the Faculties of Arts, 
Science, and Medicine, tenable for one year; (2) fourteen 
Professional Scholarships, value from £15 to £40 each ; (3) 
one Hutchinson Stewart Scholarship, £12, in mental diseases ; 
(4) one Mackay Wilson Travelling Scholarship, £100, awarded 
triennially ; (5) Isabella Tod Memorial Scholarship, tenable 
for three years, awarded triennially to a woman _ student ; 
(6) Magrath Clinical Scholarship, awarded annually, value 
about £112 ; (7) two Musgrave Studentsbips of £200 in physio- 
logy and pathology. There is also a post-graduate research 
fund, open to all graduates of not more than three years’ 
standing. Gold medals are awarded at the M.D. examination. 

Fees.—The cost of the curriculum: intended for students 
proceeding to the degrees of the Queen’s University of Belfast 
is, approximately, £200. This includes examination fees and 
a perpetual ticket for attendance at the Royal Victoria Hospital 
or the Mater Infirmorum Hospital, and fees for the special 
hospitals. The course for the Conjoint Board costs about 
the same amount. 

The Regulations of the Medical Faculty, containing full 
information, can be obtained on application to the Bursar, 
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University College, Cork 

This institution, formerly known as Queen’s College, Cork, 
is one of the constituent colleges of the National University. 
It holds examinations for all the faculties of that university, 
in addition to continuing the work which it has hitherto 
performed—namely, that of providing education adapted to 
the needs of medical students at all stages of their career. 
Its first aim is to fit students for the degrees of the 
National University, but students proceeding for the exam- 
inations of the Conjoint Board of England, Scotland, or 
Ireland, the Society of Apothecaries of London or the 
Apothecaries’ Hall of Ireland, or London University, can 
arrange the courses of lectures which they attend, and the 
order in which they attend them, to meet the requirements 
of those bodies. Certificates of attendance at the college 
courses are a'so accepted by the University of Cambridge. 
Clinical instruction is given at the North and South Infir- 
maries (each 100 beds) and at the Cork Union Hospital 
(1,200 beds). Students can also attend the Mercy Hospital 
(130 beds), the County and City of Cork Lying-in Hospital, 
the Hospital for Diseases of Women and Children, the 
Fever Hospital, the Ophthalmic and Aural Hospital, and 
the Eglinton Lunatic Asylum. The session extends from 
October to June. 

There is a Dental School in which the degree of Bachelor 
of Dental Surgery of the National University of Ireland 
can be obtained. There is a large well-equipped dental 
hospital in connexion with the school. 





Scholarships.—About £2,500 is available annually for scholar- 
ships in the college. Particulars as to each of them can be 
obtained on application to the Registrar. 

Fees.—The fees for the lectures and hospital attendances 
required by the National University of Ireland course, including 
examination fees, come to about £170. 

Further information can be found in the 
obtained on application to the Registrar. 


Calendar or 


University Coliege, Galway 

This institution is one of the constituent co!leges of the 
National University of Ireland, and includes Faculties of 
Art, Science, Law, Celtic, Engineering, Commerce, and 
Medicine. The college buildings are well lighted and well 
ventilated, and contain dissecting rooms, an anatomical 
theatre, and laboratories for the study of physiology, 
chemistry, physics, and other departments of medical 
science. For pathology and chemistry new laboratories are 
now provided. It has good grounds surrounding it, and 
there are many arrangements, such as a library, a college 
union, and an athletic union, for the benefit of those 
belonging to the Medical Faculty, as well as for students 
in other departments of the college. The clinical teaching, 
which is recognized as qualifying not only for the degrees 
of the National University, but for those of the London 
University and the diplomas of the various colleges in the 
three kingdoms, is carried on at the Galway Central 
Hospital and the Galway Tuberculosis Hospital. The 
Galway Central Hospital is a general hospital, and at the 
two hospitals students have ample opportunities of study- 
ing zymotic and chronic diseases. The Central Hospital 
has a special ward for diseases of children. Each year the 
governing body offers about £2,500, and the County 
Councils of Connaught offer about £3,500, in scholarships. 
These scholarships are tenable in any faculty. Additional 
information regarding these scholarships can be obtained 
on application to the Registrar, and to the Secretaries of 
the Connaught County Councils. 





CLINICAL HOSPITALS IN ENGLAND. 
Many hospitals in Great Britain and Ireland, though not 
connected with any medical school, open their doors either 
to those who have yet to be qualified, to those who are 
doing post-graduation work, or to both. The facilities 


they offer for gaining practical clinical experience are 
very great, and should not be overlooked. Their honorary 
staffs commonly make a point of giving such instruction 
as opportunity offers, and at those situated in the larger 





towns there are often appointments as clinical assistants Pr 
be obtained. In addition, they all have to offer, at shorter. 
or longer intervals, appointments for resident medical 
officers, house-physicians, and house-surgeons. These are 
usually paid offices, which may be held for periods varyin 
from six months to a year, or even longer. Some of those 
situated in the great medical centres in the provinces, ang. 
in Scotland and Ireland, have already. been mentioned jg 
speaking of the medical schools in these localities ; but i 
should be added that there are many other provincial hos. 
pitals where admirable work is done, and at which much- 
valuable experience can be gained by both senior ang 
junior students, and by those already qualified. Cases jn 
point are the Royal Infirmary, Bradford ; the Royal 
Sussex County Hospital, Brighton ; the Royal United 
Hospital, Bath ; the Kent and Canterbury Hospital ; the 
Derbyshire Royal Infirmary ; South Devon and Eagt 
Cornwall Hospital, Plymouth ; the Royal Albert Hog. 
pital and Eye Hospital, Devonport ; the Royal Devon and 
Exeter Hospital ; the West of England Eye Infirmary, 
Exeter ; the Gloucestershire Royal Infirmary and Eye 
Institution ; the Royal Infirmary, Leicester ; the County 
Hospital, Lincoln ; the General Hospital, Northampton ; 
the Norfolk and Norwich Hospital ; the General Hospital, 
Nottingham ; the Royal Portsmouth Hospital ; the Royal 
Berks Hospital, Reading ; the Royal South Hants and 
Southampton Hospital ; the Staffordshire General Infir- 
mary, Stafford; the North Staffordshire Infirmary at 
Hartshill ; the Royal Hants County Hospital, Winchester ; 
the Wolverhampton and Staffordshire General Hospital ; 
the County Hospital, York ; and the Coventry and War. 
wickshire Hospital. 
London Clinical Hospitals 

As for the hospitals in the metropolis, so many of these 
take a share in the giving of clinical instruction that it is 
worth while to classify them. 

Children’s Hospttals.—There are at least seven of these, the 
leader among them being the Hospital for Sick Children, Great 
Ormond Street, which has 268 beds. There are also the East 
London Hospital for Children, Shadwell, with 136 ; the Queen’s 
Hospital for Children, Bethnal Green, with 134 ; the Victoria 
Hospital for Children, Chelsea, with 130; the Belgrave Hos- 
pital for Children, which has a considerable out-patient depart: 


ment, and in-patient accommodation for 74 children ; the 
Paddington Green Children’s Hospital; and the Evelina 


Hospital for Sick Children, Southwark Bridge Road, with 76 
beds. The largest and the oldest of the hospitals for both 
women and children is the Royal Waterloo Hospital for 
Children and Women, Waterloo Road, S.E.1. 

Hospitals for Women.—Queen Charlotte’s Maternity Hos- 
pital, Marylebone Road, with 100 beds and a _ residential 
college for medical students and practitioners, specializes in 
the teaching of midwifery. The first section of the new Queen 
Charlotte’s Hospital in Goldhawk Road, Hammersmith, aa 
isolation block of 30 beds for cases of puerperal fever and 
puerperal pyrexia, was opened in July, 1930. The City of 
London Maternity Hospital, City Road, with 71 beds, also 
admits medical students and graduates to its practice. The 
Samaritan Hospital for Women, Marylebone Road, admits 
qualified practitioners as clinical assistants to both the in- 
patient and out-patient departments ; demonstrations are 
given daily in both departments, the fees—payable in advance 
—being £3 3s. for three months; full particulars may be 
obtained from the secretary. In addition may be mentioned 
the Hospital for Women, Soho Square, whose teaching is 
confined to post-graduates in limited numbers ; the Chelsea 
Hospital for Women, Arthur Street, Chelsea; and the 
Elizabeth Garrett Anderson Hospital for Women in Euston 
Road, the latter being in the nature of a general hospital so 
far as concerns the class of case treated. 

Eye Hospitals —The largest of these is the Royal London 
Ophthalmic Hospital (Moortields), City Road, E.C.1, 138 beds; 
2,534 in-patients, 51,924 out-patients in 1929. At this hos- 
pital two complete courses of instruction are given during the 
year—October to February, and March to July—comprising 
the following subjects: (1) anatomy (including histology and 
embryology), (2) physiology, (3) optics (including physiological 
optics), (4) refraction classes, (5) methods of examination and 
use of the ophthalmoscope, (6) pathology and_ bacteriology, 
(7) ophthalmic medicine and surgery, (8) ophthalmoscopic con- 
ditions, (9) operative surgery, (10) practical pathology, (1) 
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8 to all the lectures and classes, except those on physio- 
therapy and slit-lamp microscopy. The fee of a perpetual 


ticket to attend the practice of the hospital is £5 5s. ; for 
hree or six months, £3 3s. ; for two months, £2 2s. ; for 
one month, £1 Is. Registered medical practitioners and 
medical students are eligible, under certain conditions, for 
the posts of chicf clinical assistant, clinical assistant, and 
iynior assistant. There are also a number of salaried posts, 
a annual Clinical Research Scholarship of £50, and a biennial 
Gifford Edmonds Prize of £100. Clinical work begins each 
morning at 9 and operations at 10 o’clock. rhe course of 
qstruction is specially adapted to meet the requirements of 
those reading for the D.O.M.S. and similar diplomas and 
degrees in ophthalmology. Further particulars may be ob- 
tained from the Dean of the Medical School. Other eye hos- 
itals are the Royal Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital, now 
rebuilt on a new site in Broad Street, High Holborn, and 
containing 84 beds ; the Royal Eve Hospital, Southwark, and 
the Central London Ophthalmic Hospital, Judd Street, W.C.1, 
ach with about 40 beds ; and the Western Ophthalmic Hos- 
pital with 18 beds. 

Fever Hospitals —The London County Council has under its 
control a number of institutions in and around London for the 
treatment of the more serious zymotic disorders ; it makes 
special arrangements for the instruction of students in this 
subject, and grants certificates at the end of the courses. 
Detailed information should be sought from the Medical 
Qficer of Health, Special Hospitals Division, London County 
Council, Victoria Embankment, E.C.4. 





Chest Hospitals.—The largest of these is the Brompton Hos- 
pital for Consumption, which has 333 beds and a large sana- 
torium at Frimley with 150 beds. There is also the City 
of London Hospital for Diseases of the Chest, Victoria Park, 
with 185 beds, and the Royal Hospital for Diseases of the 
Chest, City Road, with 85 beds, now amalgamated with the 
Royal Northern Hospital, Holloway Road. 


Nose, Throat, and Ear Hospitals.—The institutions which 
confine their work to disorders of the throat, nose, and ear 
all make special arrangements for the benefit of senior and 
post-graduate students. They are the Metropolitan Ear, Nose, 
and Throat Hospital, Fitzroy Square ; the Royal Ear Hos- 
pital, Huntley Street, W.C.1 (now the Ear, Nose and Throat 
Department of University College Hospital) ; the Central 
london Throat, Nose and Ear Hospital, Gray’s Inn Road ; 
and the Hospital for Diseases of the Throat, Golden Square— 
the last, which possesses 95 beds, being the largest of the four 
institutions. 

Miscellaneous Special Hospitals.—Among these are the 
Bethiem Royal Hospital, recently transferred from Kenning- 
ton to Monks Orchard, Eden Park, Beckenham, Kent, 
which (like the Maudsley Hospital) confines its work to the 
treatment of mental diseases, and includes a department for 
nervous and early mental disorders; the Royal National 
Orthopaedic Hospital, Great Portland Street ; St. Peter’s 
Hospital for Stone and Urinary Diseases, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden ; St. Mark’s Hospital, City Road, which 
devotes itself to the treatment of diseases of the rectum, in- 
cduding cancer and fistula ; the National Hospital for Diseases 
of the Heart in Westmoreland Street, W.1; St. John’s Hos- 
pital for Diseases of the Skin in Leicester Square ; the Hospital 
for Diseases of the Skin, Stamford Street, Blackfriars ; the 
National Hospital, Queen Square, W.C.1, an institution pos- 
sessing 200 beds for neurological cases and a_ world-wide 
reputation ; and the West End Hospital for Nervous Diseases, 
73, Welbeck Street, W.1. 

Detailed information as to the teaching arrangements of 
all these institutions may be obtained on application to 
their secretaries. 





Women in Medicine 


The regulations of the General Medical Council and of the 
various universities and colleges set out in previous sections 
apply to women as to men. 


EXAMINATIONS 
Women are admitted to all the medical examinations 
of the following qualifying bodies: all the universities of 
Great Britain and Ireland ; the Royal College of Physicians 
of London ; the Royal College of Surgeons of England ; 
the Society of Apothecaries of London ; and the Conjoint 
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Boards of the Colleges in Scotland and in Ireland. In 
addition, women are eligible for election as Fellows of the 
Royal College of Physicians of London and the Royal 
College of Physicians of Edinburgh. 


MEpDIcaL EDUCATION 

In this country at the present time co-education is the 
general rule. The schools of the London hospitals have, 
however, so far shown themselves more conservative in 
this respect than the rest of the country. 

In England the colleges connected with the universities 
of Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Leeds, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Newcastle, and Sheffield admit women students 
as well as men, whilst in Scotland the universities of 
Aberdeen, St. Andrews, Edinburgh, and Glasgow also 
admit women. In Ireland all universities and colleges 
are open to them. 

In London the only schools open to medical women 
students are the London School of Medicine for Women 
and, to a modified extent, University College Hospital 
and King’s College Hospital, which last-named has again 
opened its doors to women students during the past year. 
It is felt that such a state of affairs can only be temporary, 
and hopes can be entertained that in the near future the 
principle of co-education will prevail in the capital. 

At the present time it will be seen that the only co- 
education hospita's in London are University College and 
King’s College. The number of women entrants is re- 
stricted, but they are given excellent opportunities whilst 
students, and also, in fair proportion, are given oppor- 
tunities of post-graduate experience as residents, house- 
surgeons, house-physicians, and obstetrical assistants. 


NUMBER OF WOMEN MEDICAL STUDENTS 
Returns made to the University Grants Committee at 
the end of 1930 showed that the total number of full-time 
women medical and dental students attending university 
institutions in Eng!and, Scotland, and Wales during the 
past six years were: 
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The corresponding total number of full-time male 
students of medicine, including dentistry, was 7,623 in 
1929-30. 


THE LoNpoN (Royat FREE HospiraL) SCHOOL oF 
MEDICINE FOR WOMEN 


The London (Royal Free Hospital) School was started 
for the training of women in medicine in the days before 
there were any co-education facilities for them, and it still 
remains by far the largest school for women. In addition 
to the clinical work at the Royal Free Hospital, which at 
present has 280 beds, but will shortly have 360 when the 
extensions now in progress are completed, arrangements 
are made for students of the school to obtain clinical 
instruction at the National Hospital for Nervous Diseases, 
Queen Square ; the Royal London Ophthalmic Hospital, 
Moorfields ; the Great Ormond Street Hospital for 
Children ; the Elizabeth Garrett Anderson Hospital ; the 
South London Hospital for Women ; and the Cancer Hos- 
pital. Its importance for women in medicine can hardly 
be overestimated, not merely because it was the pioneer 
which made the way possible, but also because it is still 
the only general hospital in Britain which offers all its 
post-graduate appointments, higher and lower, to open 
competition by women as well as men, thus giving unique 
opportunity of gaining experience. Not only are al! the 
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resident appointments at the Royal Free Hospital, of 
which there are twenty-seven yearly, eligible for women, 
but, in addition, higher posts may be obtained in all the 
various branches of a general hospital, from those of 
registrar and anaesthetist to those of visiting physician or 
surgeon and those in charge of special departments. There 
is a special unit in gynaecology under a woman professor, 
and entirely staffed by medical women. This policy has 
so far not been fully adopted in its entirety by any other 
hospital, and it may be of interest to note in this con- 
nexion that the Royal Free Hospital has many women on 
its general committee and weekly board of management. 


OPENINGS FOR MEDICAL WOMEN 

There are at the present time the names of over five 
thousand medical women on the Medical Register. There 
is an increasing demand by the public for the services of 
women doctors in all branches of medicine, and statistics 
show that the number of those who make good is as 
high as, if not somewhat higher than, that of their men 
colleagues. 

OPENINGS AT HOME 

Since the number of men and women qualifying has 
reached normal standards, medical women on qualification 
find no difficulty in obtaining house appointments in the 
recognized teaching hospitals and in non-teaching hospitals, 
hospitals for women and children, sanatoriums, etc. In 
fact the supply at the present time does not meet the 
demand. 

General Practice.—There are good openings as assistants 
or, better still, as assistants with a view to admission as 
partners in general practice. Medical women also do very 
well when starting in new districts ; and there is con- 
siderable scope for them in midwifery work. 

Specialist and Consulting Practice.—The number of 
women doing specialist and consultative practice grows 
rapidly. There is no branch of medicine in which it is 
not possible for a patient to consult a medical woman. 
Women so specializing equip themselves by obtaining the 
highest essential qualifications, and it is hoped that the 
time is not far distant when many more women will hold 
positions on the honorary staffs of all hospitals. Already 
medical women are on the honorary staff of the Royal Free 
Hospital, London, and of general hospitals in a number 
of provincial cities. In London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Manchester, and Brighton there are hospitals staffed 
entirely by medical women, doing very fine work and meet- 
ing a real need, the latest to be opened being the Marie 
Curie Hospital in London for the treatment of cancer by 
radium. Research work also provides interesting openings, 
as, for example, in dealing with the special problems con- 
cerning cancer, nutrition, puerperal morbidity and mor- 
tality, statistical work, etc., and for some of these research 
scholarships and grants are available. 

Teaching Posts.—Women_ hold _ professorships and 
lectureships at various universities. 

Industrial Medicine.—In this branch there is much 
interesting work available, and it is undergoing consider- 
able development at the present time. Several women 
already hold such posts. 

Administrative Work.—A certain number of these im- 
portant posts are admirably filled by medical women. 
At the Ministry of Health the chief medical officer for 
maternity and child welfare is a medical woman, and she 
has a staff of medical women to assist her. Medical 
women also hold high administrative posts under the 
Home Office, Board of Education, Board of Control, etc. 

The Public Health Service.—This_ service provides 
numerous openings for medical women. It has many 
departments, and its rapid growth in recent years has 
provided much interesting work in preventive medicine. 
Senior departmental posts are frequently held by medical 
women, and several occupy posts as medical officers of 
health. Notable amongst these is a woman who is 
M.O.H. of a large London borough. For maternity and 
child welfare work women have been found to be 
peculiarly suited ; but, by a curious economic limitation, 
married women, who would appear to be the most 
suitable of all, are, by many public authorities, ex- 
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cluded from service. This exclusion not only Prevents 
married women from taking part in this work, but 
prevents many of the best women from Specializing j 
this branch of medicine, as it is obviously uneconomie e 
specialize in a branch of public service from which one 
may be excluded in a few years. 

Medical Inspection, etc.—Under the Board of Educ. 
tion there are women serving as medical advisers and 
school medical inspectors. The London County Couneil 
and other important councils in the country have med. 
cal women on their permanent medical staffs, in both 
the senior and junior grades. The London Coyy 
Council has two of its senior medical women a PPpointed 
to serve as district medical inspectors. In addition, they 
have a large number of women medical inspectors g 
school children, and also women are serving as experts 
in the departments dealing with mental deficiep 
tuberculosis, and venereal disease. Some medical women 
also serve as examiners of the candidates entering the 
public services, as, for example, the civil service. The 
services of medical women are extensively enlisted 
public authorities in dealing with employees of their own 
sex. In several instances women serve as. assistant 
medical officers to prisons. The services of medical 
women are also enlisted as lecturers and examiners og 
first aid, home nursing, health, and infant care. The 
new Local Government Act has meant the taking ove 
of a large number of hospitals by the local authorities, 
and many good openings for medical women as residents 
are occurring. 

Pay AND STATUS 

It is interesting to note that medical women, backed 
by the powerful assistance of the British Medical Asso. 
cation, have been on the whole successful in resisting the 
attempt to accept a lower salary for the same work as 
their men colleagues, thereby not only greatly benefiting 
themselves, but also maintaining the standard for the 
whole _ profession. They realize that ever since the 
admission of women to the medical profession exactly 
the same sacrifices for principle have been made by their 
predecessors as are now demanded from them. With the 
inauguration of the School Medical Service in 1908, and 
later when maternity and child welfare posts were created, 
persistent efforts were made by local authorities to pay 
their assistant medical officers below the minimum 
arranged by the representatives of the public authorities 
and the British Medical Association, and to secure women 
at a lower rate than men. With rare exceptions thes 
efforts were a failure. Women realize as clearly as mea 
that lowered pay invariably implies a lowered status and 
prestige, and that the woman who stamps herself as 
belonging to an inferior grade of doctor cannot complain 
it she is taken at her own valuation, and that a minimum 
always tends to become a maximum. Attempts to 
evade the scale and split the ranks of the profession by 
offering a post to a man at the agreed rate and a similar 
post to a woman slightly below that rate are particularly 
to be deprecated. Where the rule of equal pay for equal 
work is violated there is no limit to the extent to which 
women may be exploited. 


OPENINGS ABROAD 

Colonial Office.—To those to whom oversea service 
appeals it offers the possibility of useful, interesting, and 
adequately’ paid work. At present there are posts fot 
women in Malaya, and East and West Africa. The work 
is almost entirely hospital and maternity and_ child 
welfare work ; there have been one or two specialist 
appointments, such as_ bacteriologists, and more maf 
follow. Women have, so far, only been appointed t 
the lower-grade posts, but their pay is the same a 
that of the men in similar grades. When placed on the 
permanent staff they are eligible for pension. 

Egypt.—Appointments in the Kitchener Memorial Hos 
pital, Cairo, which forms part of the Clinical Faculty of 
the University of Cairo, are held by women. Appoint 
ments in certain dispensaries are open to medical women. 
There are also posts held under the education authority, 
chiefly school medical inspection. 
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India.—See note on the Women’s Medical Service for 
India below. 

Mission Field.—Missionary societies offer employment 
to medical women, chiefly in India, China, and the Near 
East. 

Pusiic ACTIVITIES 

Medical women are frequently appointed to serve on 
Royal Commissions and Government Committees dealing 
with medical subjects, and are also requested by them to 
ive evidence of an expert medical nature. 

Medical women have always shown considerable interest 
jn medico-political affairs, and take an active part in the 
work of the British Medical Association, and with the 
yarious other societies dealing with medicine as it affects 
the community in general. With this end in view they 
also have a Medical Women’s Federation, which enables 
them to voice a collective expression of opinion. This 
might otherwise be difficult to ascertain, as women are 
so widely scattered, both as regards their geographical 
distribution and their varied activities. This collective 
opinion of medical women has been found of great assist- 
ance by the British Medical Association and other allied 
societies with which it works in cordial co-operation and 
by whom it is frequently approached, both for informa- 
tion and also as a convenient. means of approaching 
medical women as a whole. 

It may be added, with regard to contributions to 
medical literature, that this is a branch of work in which 
women are more and more taking their share, and 
scientific and other works are frequently published by 
them. 





WOMEN’S MEDICAL SERVICE FOR INDIA 
Among careers open to medical women abroad the 
Women’s Medical Service for India deserves honourable 
mention. This Service is open to fully qualified medical 
women of British or Indian nationality, and with the 
present amount of Government subsidy the number of 
medical officers is limited to 44. 

Medical women proceeding to India to join the Women’s 
Medical Service receive a sufficient sum for a first-class 
passage to India. On landing they are posted to one of. the 
larger women’s hospitals to gain Indian experience and_ to 
learn the language. For a further period they are appointed 
to:act temporarily for medical women on furlough. They 
are then definitely appointed to the charge of hospitals. 
Private practice is allowed, provided it does not interfere with 
oficial duties. The only exception is in administrative or 
educational posts, when an allowance in lieu of practice is 
given. The amount obtaincd from practice varies according 
to the station, but in most cases it forms a fair addition 
to the salary, varying from £150 to £1,000 a year. 

Excellent opportunitics for surgery—especially gynaeco- 
logical—are found in the Women’s Medical Service. To those 
who are not keen surgeons opportunities are likely to open 
in the future in connexion with maternity and child welfare. 
Rates of pay are as follows: 


English 


Equivalent* 
per Annum 


Oversea | 
Allowance 
per Menseim | 


Salary 


Years of Service 
? per Mensem 














lto 3 | Rs. 100 Rs. 450 £440 
4 to 6 H Rs. 100 Rs. £09 £48) 
7 to 9 Rs. 100 Rs. 550 £520 
10 to 12 Rs. 1€0 Rs. 600 £560 
13 to 13 Rs. 150 Rs. 650 £600 
16 to 18 Rs. 150 Rs. 700 £640 
19 to 21 Rs. 159 Rs. 750 £680 
22 to 24 Rs. 150 Rs. 800 £720 
Over 24 Rs. 150 | Rs. 85) £760 








* At rupee value Is. 4d. 

Furnished quarters are provided, representing an additional Rs. 150 
per mensel. 

The cost of living in India is much higher than formerly, 
but it should be possible for a medical woman (with house 
provided) to meet actual household expenses for about Rs. 300 
per mensem, leaving the remainder of her salary for dress and 
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personal expenses. To this must be added the necessary 


saving to meet additional expenses for furlough and leave 
spent in the hills. 

Leave on average pay is earned at the rate of two-elevenths 
of the period spent on duty. 

Study leave is granted to the extent of twelve months in 
the total service, and will not be granted more than twice 
in the course of an officer’s service. During study leave an 
officer draws half average pay, with a study allowance at the 
rate of 12s. a day during the course of study. Officers of 
European domicile are entitled to four free return first-class 
passages from a port in India to a port outside India in their 
whole service. The first passage is not granted until after 
the expiry of four years’ approved service, and thereafter 
passages may be granted at intervals of not less than four 
years. There is a Provident Fund to which members of the 
Service contribute 10 per cent. of their pay. The Service 
contributes another 10 per cent., which accumulates at interest 
and is repaid on retirement. 

Admission to the Service is 
and England, preference being given to those with Indian 
experience. Vacancies are few. Candidates in the United 
Kingdom should apply to the honorary secretary, United 
Kingdom Branch of the Countess of Dufferin’s Fund, c.o. 
Major-General Sir Leonard Rogers, India Office; Whitehall, 
London. Candidates in India should apply to the Chief 
Medical Officer, Women’s Medical Service, Countess of 
Dufferin’s Fund, Simla and Delhi. 


made by selection in India 





Post-Graduate Study 


Post-graduate students may be divided into general prac- 
titioners desirous of refresher courses, usually covering 
a wide field within a relatively short period of time, to 
bring their knowledge up to date ; those who wish for 
instruction in special subjects with a view to obtaining 
one of the special diplomas or of preparing for some higher 
examination, perhaps with a view to promotion in one or 
other of the medical services, or, if already general prac- 
titioners, of adding some form of specialism to their work ; 
and visitors, whether from the oversea Empire or from 
foreign countries, who wish to pursue intensive studies 
in special subjects or to familiarize themselves with the 
methods of practice in Great Britain. 

It is clear that London, with the large and varied 
amount of material available, and with its wealth of 
professional skill and teaching power, offers ample oppor- 
tunity for the supply of all these needs if suitable con- 
centration and organization of effort were brought about 
and established. So far, however, no definite post- 
graduate school of the character indicated exists. There 
is no recognized hostel or meeting place to which the 
student can resort for social purposes, such teaching centres 
as exist are widely scattered, and their efforts are limited 
in scope and largely unsystematized. Two hospitals—the 
West London Hospital at Hammersmith, and the Prince 
of Wales’s General Hospital at Tottenham—have for many 
years had post-graduate colleges attached to them. Their 
efforts are valuable and praiseworthy, but they can cater 
only for a limited number of general practitioners, and 
these largely drawn from those whose practices are within 
a relatively short distance of the schools. The general 
practitioner may also perhaps find a refresher course at 
the hospital at which he was trained held during a vaca- 
tion, and similar short courses are organized from time to 
time at one or other of the London Hospitals, under the 
auspices of the Panel Committee for the County of London. 
The Fellowship of Medicine, too, arranges definite courses 
of study at individual hospitals ; and at its office— 
generously placed at its disposal by the Royal Society of 
Medicine at 1, Wimpole Street, W.1—a list of hospitals, 
special and general, to which medical graduates may 
resort, with or without fee, is kept, and the names of the 
teachers at each hospital are available. Occasional courses 
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of a more special character may thus be discovered, and 
there are a few others which are regularly he'd once or 
twice a year, such as that in mental deficiency which is 
organized by the Central Association for Mental Welfare 
in conjunction with the University of London, and those 
dealing with various aspects of medical psychology given 
at the Tavistock Square Clinic. 

Over and above such isolated or occasional teaching, 
it is possible to obtain under one roof instruction in all 
branches of preventive and of tropical medicine at the 
London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, at the 
corner of Keppel Street and Gower Street. This institu- 
tion has now been open for two years and has already 
established itself as a most valuable school of the Univer- 
sity of London, and probably the most important of its 
kind. Its work has been arranged in the _ following 
divisions: public health, including a section devoted to 
the physiology of hygiene ; epidemiology and_ vital 
statistics ; bacteriology and immunology ; biochemistry, 
including a department for chemistry as applied to 
hygiene ; medical zoology embracing the departments of 
protozoology, helminthology, and entomology ; and 
tropical medicine and hygiene, for the clinical work in 
connexion with which facilities are afforded by the Hos- 
pital for Tropical Diseases in Gordon Street close by. At 
the Seamen’s Hospital, too, in co-operation with the 
London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, special 
post-graduate courses for ship surgeons are now to be 
held systematically, as the result of action taken by the 
British Medical Association during the past year. 

The shortcomings of London as a post-graduate medical 
centre have been recognized for a long time, and it is 
gratifying to know that practical steps are now being 
taken to remedy the several disabilities that have been 
mentioned, and to establish in the very near future under 
the auspices of the London County Council and the Uni- 
versity of London, and with governmental financial aid, a 
real post-graduate hospital and medical college which will be 
worthy of the metropolis of the Empire. As long ago as 1921 
a committee on post-graduate medical education was set 
up under the chairmanship of the Earl of Athlone. The 
establishment of “‘ a school attached to a hospital centrally 
situated in London devoted solely to post-graduate medical 
education as a school of the University ’’ was the chief 
recommendation that resulted. In 1925 a second com- 
mittee was appointed ‘“‘ to draw up a practical scheme 
of post-graduate medical education centred in London.”’ 
The scheme finally suggested was to use one of the Poor 
Law hospitals transferred to the London County Council 
under the Local Government Act, 1929, as a British Post- 
Graduate Hospital, and to establish a fully equipped 
medical school in connexion therewith. The hospital 
chosen for the purpose is the Hammersmith Hospital at 
Shepherd’s Bush, which is a modern institution with, at 
present, 400 beds, on a site of sufficient acreage to allow 
of extension and of the creation of the necessary college 
buildings. A third committee was appointed just over 
a year ago. This was known as the Provisional Organiza- 
tion Committee, with Lord Chelmsford as chairman, and 
had as its reference to report to the Minister of Health 
upon “ (1) the action requisite to lead up to the planning 
and construction of the medical school, and (2) the form 
of government appropriate to the hospital and medical 
school with special reference to the position of the London 
County Council as the local authority responsible for the 
hospital, and to the position of the University of London 
in relation to the medical The committee re- 
ported at the end of March last on the main questions 
involved in the second part of its reference, and this has 
already resulted in the approval by the King in Council 
of a Koyal Charter constituting the Governing Body of 


school.’’ 
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the school and defining the functions of the governs, 
The Governing Body will consist of representatives of 
various government departments, of the London Coyp 

Council, of the University of London, and of the Royal 
Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, the Society of 
Apothecaries, the Royal Society of Medicine, and the 
British Medical Association. It will at once take in hand 
the actual planning of the building and settle in deta] all 
those arrangements which will be necessary in accordaneg 
with the main proposals of the Provisional Organization 
Committee. It is impossible to say at present exactly 
when the hospital and school will be opened for teaching 
purposes, but there is some hope that this may take place 
before the end of next year. A great step forward has 
thus been taken. London will, before long, become, ag jt 
should be, a world centre of post-graduate medical training, 

In the provinces the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, 
Birmingham, Bristol, Liverpool, Manchester, and Sheffield 
have organized courses of post-graduate work and instruc 
tion. Liverpool University is now establishing a regular 
course for ship surgeons on similar lines to that already 
mentioned in London. Edinburgh receives graduates from 
many schools in the Dominions as well as in this country, 
In Glasgow and in Aberdeen courses are available, and, in 
relation with the University of St. Andrews, courses are 
given by the James Mackenzie Institute for Clinical 
At many of these centres: the teaching is pro- 
vided by whole-time intensive courses, by part-time 
courses, and by means of clinical assistantships. The 
Joint Tuberculosis Council has provided nomadic courses 
in its own special subject. 

Short particulars about the facilities for post-graduation 
study at present obtainable in Great Britain and Ireland 
are given in Section IV of the Handbook for Recently 
Qualified Practitioners, published by the British Medical 
Association (price 3s. 6d.). 


Research. 


Fellowship of Medicine and Post-Graduate Medical 
Association 

The Fellowship of Medicine has regular 
courses in general medicine and surgery, including special 
departments, each lasting two weeks ; the fee for each 
course is 3 to 5 guineas. Courses in diseases of? the 
chest, children, ante-natal, heart, nervous system, throat, 
nose, and ear ; dermatology ; gynaecology ; proctology ; 
orthopaedics ; fractures ; psychological medicine ; 
tropical medicine ; urology ; and venereal diseases are 


arranged 


given from time to time at the special hospitals in 
association with the Fellowship of Medicine. Evening 
courses for the M.R.C.P. and F.R.C.S. (Final) are 
arranged also. The Fellowship ‘‘ General Course” 


Programme contains a diary of the arrangements avail 
able for post-graduates in various general and_ special 
hospitals in London. The list for the immediate future 
special courses includes one week’s course in chest 
diseases, from September 7th to 12th; a two weeks’ 
course in general medicine and surgery, from September 
14th to 26th, at the Westminster Hospital ; in diseases 
of infants, at the Infants Hospital, from September 14th 
to 26th; ophthalmology at the Central London Ophthalmic 
Hospital, from September 14th to October 10th ; general 
medicine and surgery at the Metropolitan Hospital, from 
September 28th to October 10th ; and in psychological 
medicine, at the Bethlem Royal Hospital, from September 
8th to October 3rd. The office of the Fellowship is, by kind 
permission of the Royal Society of Medicine, at No. 1, 
Wimpole Street, W.1 (telephone, Mayfair 2236). The 
secretary is in attendance daily from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m, 
excepting Saturday. The annual subscription for mem- 
bership of the Fellowship of Medicine and Post-Graduate 
Medical Association has been fixed at a minimum of 10s., 
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which includes the subscription to the Post-Graduate 
Medical Journal. . 
The Fellowship arranges, during the autumn and winter 
sessions, a series of lectures. Special clinical demonstra- 
tions in medicine and in surgery are arranged also 
weekly from October onwards. Syllabuses will be sent 
regularly on application. 


National Post-Graduate School of Radiotherapy 

The working scheme announced in our issue of June 
gsth, 1930 (p. 1185), between the London Radium Insti- 
tute in Riding-house Street and the Mount Vernon 
Hospital at Northwood, for the establishment under 
joint control of a National Post-Graduate School of 
Radiotherapy, is in full operation. The next course of 
study in radiotherapy will commence on Monday, October 
5th, 1931. Applications for copies of the syllabus and 
other information may be addressed to the Dean (Sir 
Cuthbert Wallace, K.C.M.G., F-.R.C.S.) at the National 
Post-Graduate School of Radiotherapy (the Mount 
Vernon Hospital and Radium Institute), Riding-house 
Street, London, W.1. 


West London Post-Graduate College 

The work of this institution is carried on at the West 
London Hospital, the first in London to devote its clinical 
waterial solely to the instruction of qualified medical 
men. The college started in 1895; it is provided with 
lecture, reading, writing, and class rooms, and accom- 
modation of all sorts for the convenience of post-graduate 
students. The work of the college is eminently suitable 
for men in general practice and officers in the services 
who wish to revive their general clinical knowledge. 

. As for ward work, the stiidents accompany the senior 
staff on their visits to the wards daily. The out-patient 
department is large, and affords ample facilities for post- 
graduates to see and examine patients. There are the 
usual special departments. Post-graduates are appointed 
to act as clinical assistants for three or six months, no 
charge being made. Special practical classes are held 
in medicine, general practical surgery, gastro-intestinal 
surgery, medical and surgical diseases of children, analysis 
of blood and urine, cystoscopy, venereal diseases, 
tropical diseases, retinoscopy, ophthalmic — operative 
surgery, and, when material is available, in operative 
surgery. The size of the classes is limited. A_ special 
dinic for the treatment of venereal diseases (male and 
female) is held all day. Graduates are admitted to the 
work of the clinic free, and certificates of satisfactory 
attendance and work are given. 

Operations take place at 2 p.m. daily, the surgeons 
often availing themselves of the assistance of the gradu- 
ates, and in any case making arrangements so that they 
can readily see what is going on. The anaesthetists give 
instruction in the avministration of anaesthetics, includ- 
ing spinal analgesia, on the operating days, students 
being allowed to administer them under supervision, 
while special classes are held in each session. The patho- 
logical laboratory is in charge of a pathologist, who 
attends every day. 

Demonstrations are given in the morning by the 
assistant physicians and surgeons, and by the medical 
and surgical registrars. 

The certificates of the school are recognized by the 
Admiralty, the War Office, the Colonial Office, the India 
Office, and the University of London (for higher degrees). 
The general course is recognized as being suitable for 
practitioners taking a course of study under the Ministry 
of Health ‘‘ grant-aided scheme for post-graduate study 
by insurance practitioners in rural areas.”’ 

A prospectus can be obtained an application to the 
Dean. 


Fees.—Hospital practice, including all ordinary demonstra- 
tions and lectures, £1 1s. for one weck, £4 4s. for one month, 
£7 7s. for two months, £9 9s. for three months, £15 15s. for 
six months, £23 12s. 6d. for one year, and £45 for a life 
ticket. Instruction in the administration of anaesthetics is 
given at the rate of £3 3s. a month. 
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North-East London Post-Graduate College 

The headquarters of this post-graduate school are situ- 
ated at the Prince of Wales’s General Hospital, Tottenham, 
N.15, in the midst of this dense!y populated North London 
district. It contains 260 beds, and is within a few minutes’ 
walk of South Tottenham Station on the London Midland 
and Scottish Railway, and Seven Sisters and Tottenham 
Hale Stations on the London and North-Eastern Railway. 
It is readily accessibie by electric tram from Finsbury Park 
and Hackney, and from Dalston, Edmonton, and other 
parts of North London. The North Middlesex Hospital, 
Edmonton, N.18, with upwards of 1,000 beds, has, under 
a recent arrangement, taken part in the clinical teaching. 

The college is in association with the Fellowship of Medi- 
cine and Post-Graduate Medical Association, and is recog- 
nized by the Admiralty and India Office for the purpose 
of study leave, and by the University of London as a place 
for advanced study for the M.D. and M.S. degrees ; the 
course of practical teaching of bacteriology is approved by 
the University of Cambridge for its Diploma in Public 
Health, and there are ample arrangements for the con- 
venience of men who are thus working, or who, being in 
active practice, are desirous of getting themselves into 
touch with modern methods. The hospital as a whele 
affords excel'ent facilities for qualified medical practi- 
tioners who wish to take part for a time in active general 
hospital work, or to obtain special instruction in the 
several branches of medicine and surgery, since it is open 
to them to study diseases of the eye, ear, throat, nose, 
skin, fevers, children’s diseases, psychological medicine, 
dental surgery, radiography, the application of electricity 
in disease, and the administration of anaesthetics. 
Throughout the sessions, ‘into which the year’s work is 
divided, clinics, lectures, and demonstrations are given by 
members of the teaching staff. Operations are performed 
every afternoon of the week except Saturday. Special 
vacation or intensive courses are held at intervals through- 
out the year, each lasting two weeks, clinical instruction 
being arranged for each hour of each day. The winter 
session will be opened about the middle of September as 
regards clinical teaching. 

Fees.—For the hospital practice in general medicine or 
surgery the fee is 5 guineas for three months or 2 guineas for 
one month. Provided there is accommodation in the special 
departments, the fees are: eye department 3 guineas; gynaeco- 
logical department 5 guineas ; ear, nose, and throat depart- 
ment 5 guineas for three months. All departments—the fee 
is 3 guineas for one month, 6 guineas for three months, 
10 guineas for a year, and 15 guineas for a perpetual ticket. 

Additional information can be obtained from the Dean of the 
Post-Graduate College, at the Prince of Wales’s Hospital. 


Manchester Post-Graduate Courses 

The Faculty of Medicine of the University of Manchester 
has arranged courses in preparation for the diplomas in 
psychological medicine, in pubic health, bacteriology, 
pathology, and veterinary State medicine. There are 
classes also for certificates in factory and school hygiene 
and in venereal diseases. The Faculty of Medicine has 
aiso instituted courses to meet the requirements of 
graduates desiring to refresh their knowledge or to pursue 
further their studies in various special branches. The 
arrangements are in the hands of a committee consisting 
of certain members of the faculty, of representatives of 
hospitals, and of the medical officer of health for Man- 
chester. Full particulars can be obtained from the Dean 
of the Medical School, the University, Manchester. Part- 
time courses will be given during 1931-32 in diseases of 
the eye, diseases of the skin, practical instruction in local 
anaesthesia and minor operative surgery; and in practical 
clinical medicine. <A limited number of clinical assistant- 
ships at the discretion of the hospitals are offered in the 
medical, surgical, and special departments of the Man- 
chester Royal Infirmary, the Ancoats Hospital, and certain 
special hospitals for one, two, or three months, or longer. 
A clinical assistantship at the Radium Institute for three 
months is offered. Clinical teaching for post-graduates 
is given each Thursday during university terms by the 
honorary staff at Ancoats Hospital ; no fee charged. 
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Post-Graduate Courses at Bristol 

The University of Bristol provides courses of post- 
graduate study for practitioners. Details of set courses at 
the Royal Infirmary and General Hospital are announced 
locally. In addition, practitioners may become clinical 
assistants in medicine, surgery, or special subjects for 
periods of a month or more. 

Daily Post-Graduate Study.—For those who are able to 
devote several hours each day to hospital practice the 
university offers special facilities for post-graduate work. 
Qualified medical practitioners may be appointed as clinical 
assistants for a period of one or more months. They may 
act as assistants, if times permit, in more than one depart- 
ment and in any of the hospitals during their period of 
study.: They will be entitled to the use of the clinical 
laboratories and medical library, and have the right to 
attend in all departments, including operations, post- 
graduate and ordinary clinical demonstrations, and _ post- 
mortem examinations. 

All inquiries and applications for admission should be 
addressed to the Director of Post-Graduate Studies (Clinical 
Section), Pathological Department, University of Bristol, 
who.can be seen on any day by appointment at the Patho- 
logical Department. 


Post-Graduate Courses at Newcastle 

For the year 1931-32 the following post-graduate courses 
have been arranged by the College of Medicine, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne (University of Durham): 

1. General courses in clinical medicine, surgery, and patho- 
logy at the Royal Victoria Infirmary, meeting once weekly for 
ten weeks. One course will be held from October to December, 
and one from April to June. : 

2. Special courses of clinical instruction meeting once weekly 
for ten weeks in the following subjects: gynaecology, diseases 
of the eye, diseases of the throat, nose, and ear, diseases of 
the skin, venereal diseases, neurology. Special courses in mid- 
wifery will be held.at the Princess Mary Maternity Hospital. 

3. An intensive course of fourteen days’ duration in the 
summer vacation, 1932. 

4. In addition to the regular post-graduate courses, practi- 
tioners may attend the ordinary medical and surgical practice 
of the Royal Victoria Infirmary, and also at the Princess Mary 
Maternity Hospital, for speciticd periods. 


Edinburgh Post-Graduate Courses 

In connexion with the University and Royal Colleges 
post-graduate courses are arranged every year, from about 
the middle of July to about the middle of September, 
comprising: (a) a course in obstetrics, gynaecclogy, and 
diseases of children, held from July 13th to August 8th ; 
(b) a general practitioner course ; (c) a general surgical 
course. Courses {b) and (c) extend for four weeks from 
August 10th to September 5th. Similar courses are held 
ach year. 

The course in obstetrics, gynaecology, and diseases of 
children comprises instruction in clinical midwifery and 
clinical gynaecology, obstetrics and gynaecological patho- 
logy, diseases of children, child welfare, and ante-natal 
clinics, etc. 

The general practitioners’ course includes lecture-demon- 
strations, and, where possible, practical instruction on 
medical anatomy, medical sideroom work, examination of 
the blood, ¥-ray and electrical therapy, morbid anatomy, 
and post-mortem examination ; clinical instruction § in 
medicine, surgery, gynaecology, diseases of children, diseases 
of the skin, and infectious diseases ; and special instruction 
in the diseases and methods of examination of the nervous, 
circulatory, respiratory, alimentary, and renal systems, 
and in diseases of the ductless glands. The general surgical 
course includes lecture-demonstrations on surgical anatomy, 
surgical pathology, and surgical x-ray diagnosis ; clinical 
instruction in surgery at the Royal Infirmary and Royal 
Hospital for Sick Children; clinical instruction in venereal 
diseases ; surgical out-patients, surgical and gynaecological 
perations, and special instruction in abdominal and genito- 
urinary and other branches of surgery. 

A series of special lectures and clinical discussions, open 
to all graduates, is arranged on subjects of general medical 
and surgical interest. Among the special courses also 
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arranged at various times of the year are: examination® 
of the blood, vaccine therapy, diseases of the ear, noge 
and throat, pathology of the nervous system, ophthalmo. 
scopy, venereal diseases, x-ray physics and electrotechnics 
tuberculosis, ultra-violet radiation and_ their uses, the 
interpretation and significance of modern diagnostic 
methods, surgical pathology, clinical surgery, and clinical 
medicine. 
_ Particulars regarding the courses, dates of commencing 
fees, etc., may be had on application to the Honorary 
Secretary, Post-Graduate Courses in Medicine, University Ney 
Buildings, Edinburgh. 

Post-Graduate Medical Teaching in Glasgow 

Organized post-graduate medical teaching is available in 
Glasgow under the auspices of the Post-Graduate Medical 
Association. This association represents practically all the 
teaching institutions in Glasgow and the various teachers 
giving post-graduate instruction, and its business jg 
managed by a board elected periodically by them. The 
chairman of the board is Professor Robert Muir. During 
the winter months special courses in various subjects. 
are conducted, and from November till May there js 
a series of weekly demonstrations specially designed for 
local practitioners. Clinical courses are carried out during 
the summer months, and arrangements have also been 
made whereby a limited number of graduates may become 
attached to wards or out-patient departments nominally 
as clinical assistants for definite periods throughout the 
year. As such they work under the direct supervision of 
the physician or surgeon in charge, and carry out such 
detailed investigations as directed. : 

A general medical and surgical course is held each year 
during the last two weeks of August and the first two 
weeks of September, which is arranged to include most 
of the subjects of interest to the general practitioner, 
This year the course is being conducted from August 17th 
to September 11th. The forenoons are occupied with 
general medicine and surgical diagnosis and minor surgery, 
in the Royal Infirmary and in the Victoria Infirmary, 
In the afternoons special subjects are dealt with in the 
special hospitals and in the special departments of the 
general hospitals, two subjects being considered most 
afternoons. 
application — to 
Medical 


Further information may be had on 
Dr. James Carslaw, Secretary, Post-Graduate 
Association, 9, Woodside Terrace, Glasgow, C.3. 


Australian and New Zealand Medical Association 

The Australian and New Zealand Medical Association 
gives information and advice to medical visitors from the 
Commonwealth and Dominions with regard especially to 
attendance at special clinics, post-graduate work, and 
facilities for preparing for examinations such as. the 
M.R.C.P., F.R.C.S., etc., and also as to house appoint- 
ments and clinical assistantships in London and _ the 
provinces. Information will also be given about lodgings, 
sports, and social opportunities. Two dinners are held 
annually. All medical graduates or undergraduates born 
in Australia or New Zealand and resident in or visiting 
England are eligible to become members. The fee is one 
payment of 5s. Further information can be obtained from 
the joint honorary secretaries, Mr. E. T. C. Milligan, 
F.R.C.S., 106, Harley Street, W., and Mr. Philip J. Jory, 
F.R.C.S., 26, Queen Anne Street, W. 





Tropical Medicine 
There are large and important Schoo!s of Tropical Medicine 
in London and Liverpool, and the Colonial Office expects 
all nominees for the Colonial Medical Service to pass 
through one or other of the two schools mentioned before 


their appointments are confirmed, and commercial firms. 


engaged in tropical enterprise commonly demand from 
medical applicants for employment corresponding evidence 
of special knowledge. Information with regard to these 
schools and diplomas and degrees is given in the para 
graphs printed below. The University of London alone 
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Dean of the Faculty of Medicine, Edinburgh. 





ives a degree (M.D.) in Tropical Medicine, and this, being 
an ‘‘ internal degree,’’ can only be taken by students 
who are medical graduates of that university. Dip!omas 
in Tropical Medicine or Hygiene are granted by the univer- 
sities of Edinburgh and Liverpool, and by the Conjoint 
Board of the Royal College of Physicians of London and 
the Royal College of Surgeons of England. 


Diplomas and Degrees 
LONDON UnIveERSITY.—Tropical medicine is one of the 
six branches in which the M.D. degree may be obtained. 
The regulations relating to the curriculum and examina- 
tio correspond to those applying to the other branches. 


Tue EXAMINING BoarRD IN ENGLAND.—This body grants 
a diploma in tropical medicine and hygiene to candidates 
after an examination held in the months of January, 
April, and July. Candidates must present evidence of 
having attended, subsequently to obtaining a registrable 
ualification in medicine, surgery, and midwifery, (1) prac- 
tical instruction in pathology, protozoology, helmintho- 
logy, entomology, bacteriology in an institution recognized 
for this purpose, together with the clinical practice of 
a hospital recognized for the study of tropical diseases 
during not less than three months ; and (2) tropical 
hygiene and sanitation in an institution recognized for this 
purpose during a further period of not less than two 
months. These conditions may be modified in the case 
of candidates who have had practical experience in 
tropical countries. The fee for admission to the examina- 
tion is £9 9s. The Board also grants diplomas in public 
health, in psychological medicine, in ophthalmic medicine 
and surgery, in laryngology and otology, and in gynae- 
cology and obstetrics. Graduates in medicine and surgery 
of Indian, Colonial, and foreign universities recognized 
by the Examining Board of England, whose degrees are 
not registrable in this country, may enter for the examina- 
tion for the Diploma in Tropical Medicine and Hygiene on 
fulfilling the above conditions in regard to study. Par- 
ticulars and conditions of admission to these examinations, 
fees, etc., may be obtained from the Secretary of the 
Examining Board, Examination Hall, Queen Square, 
London, W.C.1. 


University OF Liverpoo..—A diploma in_ tropical 
medicine is given by this university to students who have 
attended the courses provided by the Liverpool School 
of Tropical Medicine and have passed the examination held 
twice yearly by the university examiners. The subjects of 
examination are: (a) parasitology and tropical pathology ; 
(b) entomology ; (c) tropical medicine, including etiology, 
symptoms, diagnosis, and treatment of tropical diseases. 
Fee for the course, £21. A diploma in tropical hygiene 
(D.T.H.), open to the holders of the D.T.M., has recently 
been established. The subjects of examination are tropical 
hygiene (including sanitary engineering, vital statistics 
and epidemiology, and applied parasitology and entomo- 
logy) ; practical sanitation, bacteriology, chemistry (in- 
cluding meteorology and climatology). Fee for the course, 
£12 16s. Further information can be obtained from the 
Dean of the Faculty of Medicine, University of Liverpool. 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH.—Candidates for the diploma 
in tropical medicine and hygiene granted by the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh must be graduates in medicine and 
surgery of that university, or held corresponding regis- 
trable degrees or qualifications of some other licensing body. 
The course of instruction, which commences in October, 
extends over two terms. The examinations (Part I and 
Part II) are written, oral, and practical, and are held 
at the end of the courses. Candidates, on the first occasion 
of presenting themselves for examination in either part, are 
required to appear for all the subjects of that part. Those 
who fail to pass the entire examination in either part 
within a period of twelve months after first appearance 
are required to reappear for all the subjects. The univer- 
sity is included in the list of institutions whose courses 
of instruction in tropical medicine may be taken by officers 
on appointment to the Colonial Medical Services or during 
study leave. Full particulars can be obtained from the 
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SCHOOLS 
London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine 
(University of London) 

The courses of study in all branches of the work of the 
School will commence in the autumn in the premises in 
Keppel Street (Gower Street), the gift of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, which has excellent laboratories and research 
rooms, a fine lecture theatre and class rooms, library, 
and museum. 

The course of instruction in tropical medicine and 
hygiene has been divided into two parts: Section A, a 
three-months’ course of clinical and laboratory instruction, 
and Section B, a two-months’ course in tropical hygiene. 
Each section has been so designed that it can be taken 
independently of the other, and the examinations by the 
Conjoint Board will follow closely upon the end of the 
corresponding course of study. This revised course is 
recognized by the University of London as a course for 
associate students. 

The dates of the courses for the session 1931-32 are as 
follows : 


Section A (Clinical and Laboratory Instruction).—First 
course, September 29th to December 18th, 1931. Second 
course, January 4th to March 24th, 1932. Third course, 
April 11th to June 30th, 1932. 

Section B (Tropical Hygiene).—First.course, January 18th to 
March 18th, 1932. Second course, Aprii 18th to June 17th, 
1932. 

The course of instruction under Section A _ includes 
clinical tropical medicine, applied pathology, medical 
zoology, and elementary bacteriology. Section B com- 
prises instruction in tropical hygiene, including, in relation 
to hygiene, bacteriology, medical zoology, anthropology, 
and vital and medical statistics. 

There has been established. within the School a new 
division of clinical tropical medicine. The instruction in 
the new division will be given by the medical staff of the 
Hospital for Tropical Diseases and by visiting lecturers. 
In this way the splendid resources of the hospitals of the 
Seamen’s Hospital Society at Endsleigh Gardens, at the 
Albert Docks, and elsewhere, become available for the 
clinical instruction of the students at the School. 

The course of study for the diploma in public health 
will commence on September 28th, and will extend over 
a period of nine months’ whole-time study. It is arranged 
in compliance with the requirements of the General Medical 
Council, and students taking the course will be able, 
should they so desire, to proceed to the academic diploma 
in public health of London University. The curriculum 
has been planned on very practical lines, and includes, in 
addition te work with medical. officers of health in two 
selected areas, a large number of visits to places of public 
health interest. A series of 5 o’clock lectures is given 
by eminent authorities on special subjects, and these 
lectures will be open to members of the medical profession 
as well as to students of the school. The London County 
Council, the City of London, and various other bodies 
have placed their resources at the disposal of the School 
for teaching purposes. 

The special course of study for the diploma in bacterio- 
logy covers a period of one academic year beginning in. 
October, and special three-monthly courses will be given 
in epidemiology and vital statistics. 

An interesting recent development is the establishment 
in the School of a university chair of medical industrial 
psychology. 


The University of Edinburgh 

A course of instruction for the diploma comprising a 
primary and a secondary course is given during the 
autumn and spring terms (October to March), and includes 
tropical hygiene, bacteriology, entomology, and parasit- 
ology, diseases of tropical climates (systematic and clinical), 
tuberculosis, and venereal diseases. The university is 
included in the list of institutions whose courses of in- 
struction in tropical medicine may be taken by officers on 
appointment to the Colonial Medical Services or during 
study leave. Full particulars can be obtained from the 
Dean of the Faculty of Medicine. 
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Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine 

This school is affiliated with the University of Liverpool. 
The university now grants diplomas in tropical medicine 
(D.T.M.) and in tropical hygiene (D.T.H.). 

Two full courses of instruction, each lasting about eleven 
weeks, are given every year for the D.T.M., commencing 
respectively October Ist (autumn term) and January 6th 
(Lent term) ; and two courses for the D.T.H., beginning 
on January 13th and April 21st (summer term). The 
D.T.H. can only be taken by those who have obtained the 
D.T.M. Students who do not desire to take the diploma 
examinations held by the university at the end of each 
term are given a certificate if attendance has been satis- 
factory. 

Fees.—(1) For the D.T.M. course, 20 guineas; for the 
D.T.H. course, 10 guineas. (2) For the diploma examinations, 
5. guineas. An extra charge of one guinea is made for the use 
of a microscope if required. 

The laboratories of the school adjoin the university and 
the tropical ward of the Royal Infirmary. The dimen- 
sions of the building are 162 feet in maximum length by 
84 feet in width. In addition to the basement, in which 
are accommodated the photographic department and large 
storage rooms, there-are four floors. The ground floor has: 
(1) lecture theatre, with accommodation for about seventy 
students ; (2) library ; (3) a spacious museum with pre- 
paration room adjoining. The first floor has twelve rooms, 
in which are housed the departments of tropical medicine 
and entomology. The second floor has the main class 
laboratory, 69 feet by 58 feet, excellently lighted ; and 
three other rooms, devoted to the department of parasito- 
logy. The third floor has a large research laboratory and 
two research rooms. On the roof is an insectorium, a 
mosquito-proof house, and other accommodation. 

Since its foundation the school has dispatched to the 
Tropics thirty-two scientific expeditions, many of the 
workers having been taken from among its students. The 
work done by the staff has been published in twenty-one 
special memoirs—in the Annals of Tropical Medicine and 
Parasitology, issued by the school, and in numerous articles 
in the scientific press. 

The school also has a laboratory in the Tropics: the 
Sir Alfred Lewis Jones Tropical Laboratory in Sierra 
Leone, which was opened on January 10th, 1922, and is 
staffed by the school. Further information may be 
obtained from the honorary Dean, School of Tropical 
Medicine, Pembroke Place, Liverpool. 





Psychological Medicine 


.It cannot be impressed too strongly upon the medical 


student that a knowledge of mental disorder is just as 
essential as a knowledge of the other forms of disease 
which he will be called upon to treat in the routine of 
general practice. It must be understood that by the term 
‘ mental disorder ’’ is not only meant those severe forms 


. which are to be found in mental hospitals, but the term 


also includes mental defectives of all grades ; nervous, 


difficult, and backward children ; the mild and often 


unrecognized psychoses ; and also the various types of 
psychoneurosis. Such disorders provide the general 
practitioner witha large proportion of his most difficult 
cases, and he will find a good knowledge of mental dis- 
order invaluable in his work. Apart from general 
practice, the student who proposes to take up a career 
in the prison service, or, still more important, the 
school medical service, will find a knowledge of psycho- 
logical medicine an almost essential part of his equipment. 


INSTRUCTION 
Though at the present time the instruction given to the 
student is far from adequate to supply the knowledge of 
mental disorder requisite for the needs of the general 
practitioner, the facilities for the study of psychological 
medicine in the general hospitals are now much greater 
than in former years. Thus many of the teaching hos- 
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pitals have out-patient departments for the treatmen, 
of mental cases, and in some of these hospitals Special 
lectures are given in psychopathology. These facilities 
need not be utilized by the student, however, anq the 
compulsory part of the curriculum is generally confines 
to formal lectures and a few attendances at some mental 
hospital. Here the student is apt to see mainly the 
advanced states of mental disease, and is likely to gain 
the impression that mental disorder is necessarily relate 
to segregation and custody. We would’ therefore impreg 
upon him the importance of attending the out-patien 
department for mental disorders, where he will be abj 
to observe the mild and early cases such as he yij 
hereafter meet with in general practice. 

At the Middlesex Hospital a small number of Mental 
cases are treated in the hospital as in-patients, Thig 
is an important move from the teaching point of view 
because the student will gain true insight into the relation 
between mental disorder and medicine as a whole, ang 
he will realize that it is a form of illness to be studieg 
with other diseases and to be treated along similar lines, 

In London, post-graduate courses of instruction of q 
comprehensive kind are given at the Maudsley Hospital 
and at Bethlem Hospital ; and at the National Hospital, 
Queen Square, courses are arranged to meet the require 
ments for the diploma in psychological medicine in regard 
to nervous diseases. Courses in mental deficiency are 
arranged by the University of London. There are als 
post-graduate courses at the various universities which 
grant diplomas of psychological medicine or of psychiatry, 


DIPLOMAS 

Those who are taking up psychiatry as a career will 
find it desirable to obtain a diploma in psychological 
medicine. Such a diploma is not at present compulsory 
for a permanent position on the staff of all mental hos 
pitals, but it will probably become so in course of time, 
just as it is now essential to obtain the D.P.H. if a 
career in public health is contemplated. Psychiatry is 
one of the branches of medicine which candidates for the 
M.D. degree of the Universities of London and Edinburgh 
can take up, and, in addition, diplomas in psychological 
medicine (D.P.M.), to which reference has been made, 
can be obtained from the Universities of London, Edin- 
burgh, Durham, Leeds, Manchester, Dublin, and the 
National University of Ireland, and from the Conjeint 
Board in England. The requirements for a diplom 
differ to some extent in the various universities and 
colleges. 

University of London (D.P.M.) 

The diploma awarded by the University of London certifies 
that the candidate has passed the examination in psychological 
medicine with special knowledge of one or other of the two 
branches, either, psychiatry or mental deficiency, special pm 
vision being made for this in Part B of the examination. The 
examination is held twice in each year: Part A in March 
and October, and Part B in April and November. Part 4 
consists of anatomy, histology, and physiology of the nervous 
system (one paper and a practical examination), and psychology 
fone paper and an oral examination). Part B_ consists of 
neurology (paper, and clinical and oral examinations), ant 
psychotogical medicine (two papers and clinical and oral exalt 
inations). Paper [ tests the candidate’s general knowledge @ 
both mental diseases and mental deficiency, and Paper IL isa 
special one consisting of two alternative sections, one relating 
to mental diseases and the other to mental deficiency. A copy 
of the Regulations and of the Syllabus of Study will be sent 
on application to John Lea, M.A., University Extension 


Registrar, University of London, South Kensington, S.W.7. 


Conjoint Board of England (D.P.M., R.C.P. and S. Eng.) 
Both parts of the examination are held in June and Deceit 
ber. The examination comprises the following subjects, wid 
special regard to their relationship to psychological and genet 
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medicine : —Part I: (a) anatomy and physiology of the nervous 


system | (b) psychology. Part Il: (a) neurology (including 
chnical and pathological neurology) ; (6) psychological medicine, 
including its legal relationships. The examination will be 
written and oral in Part 1, and written, oral, and clinical in 
part II. No special certificates of study are required for 
Part I, but before entering for Part Il candidates must produce 
certificates of: (a) having attended clinical instruction for at 
Jeast two months at a recognized hospital for nervous diseases, 
or in the department for nervous diseases of a recognized 
general hospital ; (b) having held a resident or whole-time 
appointment at an institution for mental diseases where clinical 
jnstruction is given, recognized for the purpose, for a period of 
six months, or having attended clinical instruction in psycho- 
Jogical medicine at a recognized institution during twelve 
months. Further particulars may be obtained from the Secre- 
tary, Examination Hall, 8-11, Queen Square, London, W.C.1. 


University of Edinburgh (Dipl. Psych.) 

Candidates for the diploma must have held subsequent to 
graduation : (a) a resident appointment for one year in a 
hospital for mental disorders approved by the Faculty ; or 
(b) a six months’ appointment as above, and six months’ 
practical study of nervous diseases in a special or general 
hospital approved by the Faculty. The examination com- 
prises: —Part I: (1) anatomy of the nervous system ; (2) 
physiology of the nervous system ; (3) psychology and experi- 
mental psychology. Part II: (1) neuropathology ; (2) clinical 
psychiatry ; (3) clinical neurology ; (4) an additional subject 
selected by the candidate from a_ prescribed list. Further 
particulars may be obtained from the Dean of the Faculty 
of Medicine, the University of Edinburgh. 


University of Leeds (D.P.M.) 

The examination is in three parts, and is written, oral, and 
practical. Subjects of examination:—Part I: (1) the develop- 
ment, anatomy, and histology (human and comparative) of the 
nervous system ; (2) the physiology of the nervous system, and 
of the organs of special sense ; (3) general psychology. Part I: 
(4) the pathology of the nervous system. Part Ill: (5) clinical 
psychiatry ; (6) experimental and morbid psychology ; (7) 
(a) clinical neurology ; (b) mental hospital administration, 
(c) medico-legal aspects of insanity. Candidates, in order to 
pass, Must satisfy the examiners in the practical and clinical 
parts of the examination in Parts IL and III respectively. 
They may present themselves for the three parts of the exam- 
ination separately, or at the same time, provided that no 
candidate shall be allowed to pass in Part Il unless he has 
already passed in Part I, or in Part IIL unless he has already 
passed in Parts I and Il. Evidence must be produced by 
candidates as to attendance of approved courses of instruction 
before they submit themselves to Part I of the examination. 
articulars may be obtained from the Academic Sub-Dean, 
School of Medicine, Leeds. 


University of Manchester (D.P.M.) 

The examination is in two: parts. Before presenting them- 
selves for either part of the examination candidates must 
produce evidence of having attended, subsequent to qualifica- 
tion, certain approved courses of instruction, particulars of 
which may be found in the prospectus of post-graduate courses. 
The course of study extends over a percd o1 three university 
terms,-two of which must be taken in the university ; the 
remaining term may be taken at the university, or at some 
approved institution. The subjects of examination are:— 
Part I: (1) a written and practical examination on the develop- 
ment, anatomy (human and comparative), and physiology of 
the nervous system ; (2) a written and practical examination in 
psychology (theoretical and experimental). Part Il: (1) a 
written and practical examination in pathology in relation to 
the nervous system ; (2) a written, clinical, and oral examina- 
tion in psychological medicine ; (3) a clinical and oral exam- 
ination in clinical neurology. For further informatiou applica- 
tion should be made to the Dean of the Medical School, the 
University, Manchester. 


University of Durham (D.Psy.) 
The examination for the Diploma in Psychiatry consists of 
two parts. Part I: anatomy, physiology, pathology, and 
bacteriologv ; Part II: psychology and experimental psych- 
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ology, neurology and psychiatry (systematic and clinical) ; 
and candidates may present themselves for the whole examina- 
tion or for either part separately. Particulars of the courses 
of instruction may be had on application to the Dean, College 
of Medicine, University of Durham, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


University of Dublin Diploma 

A post-graduate diploma in psychological medicine is con- 
ferred upon registered medical practitioners who have held 
a resident medical appointment at a recognized institution for 
the treatment of mental diseases for twelve months, or who 
have held such an appointment for six months and have 
attended clinical instruction at an approved institution for six 
months. Particulars of special courses of instruction may be 
obtained from the Registrar of the School of Physic, Trinity 
College, Dublin. 


National University of Ireland Diploma 

The National University of Ireland grants a diploma in 
mental diseases. Application should be made to the Registrars 
of the Constituent Colleges, University College, Dublin Univer- 
sity College, Cork, and University College, Galway, for all 
information. 

COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
Maudsley Hospital, London 

A course of instruction for the Diploma in Psychological 
Medicine is given annually at the Maudsley Hospital, Den- 
mark Hill, from January to May inclusive, the details of the 
last course being as follows. The course consisted of two 
parts. In the first part lectures on the anatomy of the 
nervous system were given by Professor Le Gros Clark, with 
practical instruction by Mr. C. Geary. A course of lectures 
on the physiology of the nervous system, with demonstrations 
in physiological psychology, was given by Dr. F. Golla; a 
series of lectures on biochemistry in relation to the nervous 
system by Dr. S. A. Mann; on theoretical and practical 
psychology by Dr. Henry Devine ; and on mental mechanisms 
by Dr. Aubrey Lewis. For the second part of the course 
lectures on morbid psychology and psychiatry were given by 
Dr. Mapother ; on the neuroses by Dr. R. D. Gillespie ; on 
treatment by Sir Hubert Bond, Dr. Golla, and Dr. J. S. 
Harris ; on laboratory methods by Dr. Mann ; and demonstra- 
tions on the pathology of the central nervous system by Mr. 
Geary. Dr. Shrubsall lectured on mental deficiency, and Dr. 
East on criminal insanity. Dr. Golla and Dr. James Collier 
gave instruction on clinical neurology, and Mr. Foster Moore 
on eye changes as applied to psychiatry. The fee for the 
whole course (Part I and Part 11) was 15 guineas, or for either 
part separately 10 guineas ; for one single series of lectures 
in Part I the fee was 4 guineas, and in Part Hl 2 guineas. 
Inquiries as to lectures, etc., should be addressed. to the 
Director of the Central Pathological Laboratory, Maudsley 
Hospital, Denmark Hill, S.E.5. 


Bethlem Royal Hospital 

The new Bethlem Hospital has recently been opened at 
Monks Orchard, Eden Park, Beckenham, Kent, where every 
facility is available for the clinical study of nervous and 
mental disorder. The classification of patients is a 
prominent feature in the administration of the hospital, and 
treatment in all its modern and specialized aspects can be 
carried out at the Lord Wakefield of Hythe Treatment and 
Research Laboratories: Two courses of lectures and practical 
instruction for the Diploma in Psychological Medicine are 
given each year, in spring and autumn. These are of an 
intensive character, one commencing in September and 
completed in early December, and the other commenc- 
ing in the middle of January and completed in the 
middle of April. Each course consists of two parts: Part A 
includes lectures and demonstrations on the anatomy, histo- 
logy, and physiology of the nervous system, with lectures on 
psychology and demonstrations in experimental psychology. 
Part B comprises lectures and clinical demonstrations in 
psychology, including lectures and demonstrations in the 
morbid anatomy of the nervous system ; a series of lectures, 
with clinical demonstrations, on different branches of psycho- 
logical medicine ; and lectures, with clinical demonstrations, 
on mental deficiency. Entrants for the course who pay a com- 
position fee of 15 guineas may, if due notice is given, attend 


either Part A or Part B of one course and postpone the other 


— 
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An entrant who wishes to attend 
An entrant who takes 


part until the next session. 
one part only pays a fee of 10 guineas. 


the complete course can attend the general clinical practice | 


of the hospital on payment of 5 guineas for six months, or 
10 guineas for one year, but an entrant who does not take 
either part of the course and desires .to attend the clinical 
practice of the hospital must pay a fee of 5 guineas for 
each three months of attendance. To enable post-graduates 
to obtain special experience in this branch of medicine clinical 
assistants are appointed from time to time. Further particu- 
lars may be obtained from the Physician-Superintendent, 
Monks Orchard, Eden Park, Beckenham, Kent. 


National Hospital, Queen Square 

Post-graduate courses which fulfil the requirements of the 
regulations for the Diploma in Psychological Medicine in 
regard to instruction in nervous diseases are held at the 
National Hospital, Queen Square, -Bloomsbury, W.C.1, thrice 
annually, usually during February to March, May to June, 
and October to November. Lectures on the anatomy, physio- 
logy, and pathology of the nervous system and various clinical 
lectures are delivered and demonstrations are given. Out- 
patient clinics are held at the hospital on the afternoons of 
Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays. 
An inclusive fee 0f 10 guineas is charged for the whole course, 
but any part of the course can be taken separately at a special 
fee. A special arrangement is made for those unable to 
attend the whole course, and for details applications should be 
made to the Dean of the Medical School. Fees are payable 
to the secretary of the hospital on entering for the course. 


Tavistock Square Clinic for Functional Nervous 
Disorders 

Courses in the theory and practice of modern psychotherapy 
are held at this clinic every term. The subjects dealt with 
include the various schools of analytical psychology, treat- 
ment by persuasion and suggestion, differential diagnosis, and 
physical factors. Syilabus and particulars of dates and _ fees 
may be obtained from the Honorary Lecture Secretary at 51, 
Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1. Clinical assistantships are 
from time to time available for graduates who have attended 
such courses. The director of the clinic is Dr. H. Crichton- 
Miller, the deputy director Dr. J. K. Rees, and there is a 
large children’s department. The ‘‘ short course ’’ lasts for a 
fortnight, and consists of twenty lectures, ten case-discussions, 
and two demonstrations. It is intended for senior students 


and those engage! in post-graduate study. The ‘“‘ long 
course ’’ lasts for twelve weeks, and consists of two lectures 


on Wednesday afternoons. It is intended for senior students, 
and particularly for general practitioners in the London area. 
Particulars of the courses of instruction arranged by the 
other universities granting the diploma may be obtained 
on application to the addresses given above (see Diplomas). 


MENTAL HospitaL APPOINTMENTS 

Those who take up psychiatry as a career work as 
medical officers of public or private mental hospitals cr 
similar institutions. Except in the larger institutions, 
such as those under the control of the London County 
Council, where a number of the medical officers are allowed 
to live out if married, the medical staff are resident officers, 
having board, lodging, etc., either in the hospital itself 
or a residence in the grounds. Junior assistant medical 
officers receive about £300 to £400 per annum, and senior 
assistant medical officers about £500 to £700, in both cases 
with board, lodging, laundry, etc., in addition ; if married, 
the board, etc., is commuted for cash. As the mental 
hospitals are under local control the salaries vary much 
in different asylums. Medical superintendents, whose pay 
commonly ranges between £800 and £1,500 per annum, 
are provided with a house in the grounds of the hospital, 
and draw various allowances. 

Since the passing of the Asylum Officers Superannuation 
Act of 1909, all officers and others of the established staff 
of a public (county or borough asylum) mental hospital 
may retire at the age of 55 on a pension varying from one- 
half to two-thirds of the value of their pay and emolu- 
ments, or one-fiftieth for every year served, paying as con- 
tribution 3 per cent. of the value of their appointments 
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annually. This very favourable prospect may not. appeal 
to junior practitioners joining the services, but will 
eventually prove to be a valuable asset. 


PROSPECTS IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE 

Appointments to the public mental hospitals are made 
by the visiting committees, and in most cases only the 
junior posts are open to those who have not had previous 
experience in psychiatry. Since the public mental hospital 
service is a local and, except indirectly, not an imperia] 
one, the promotion tends to be slow and uncertain ; and 
the higher positions are not always advertised and thus 
thrown open to competition. For this and other reasons 
mental hospital work has undoubtedly not been in favour 
with newly qualified men in years past, but the general 
conditions of service continue to show a progressive im: 
provement. “a 

Both the British Medical Association and the Royal 
Medico-Psychologi¢al Association are working separately 
and together to improve present conditions of service, 
and have, for example, already removed the “celibacy as 
objection to the service. The salaries have also been 
considerably increased, especially in the junior ranks, 
During the last few years considerable progress has been 
made in the conditions under which the insane are 
treated. The mental hospitals are developing an atmo- 
sphere approximating more closely to that of the general 
hospitals. As a result of these developments the mental 
hospital service is becoming more attractive, and now 
affords greater opportunities for the medical graduate who 
proposes to specialize in psychiatry. 

While routine, administrative, and clerical work bulk 
largely in mental hospital duties, as they do in other 
public medical services, there is ample material, time, 
and scope for purely medical work and research—diffcult 
as the subject may be—in psychiatry as one of the 
branches of medicine open to young graduates. Most 
mental hospitals are now equipped with eflicient clinical 
laboratories ; moreover, those who wish to undertake 
research are afforded every opportunity of doing so in the 
pathological department of the Maudsley Hospital and 
also in various other centres in England and Scotland. 





The Public Health Medical 
Services 
The central authority to secure the adoption and effective 
administration of measures conducive to the health of the 
people, and to promote research work and the proper 
training of persons for health services, is the Ministry of 
Health. 

For the purpose of local public health administration 
the whole of England and Wales is divided into counties, 
county boroughs, boroughs, and urban and rural sanitary 
districts. The administrative County of London, exclusive 
of the City of London, is divided into twenty-eight metro- 
politan boroughs. 

The public health medical services for Great Britain 
embrace between three and four thousand medical men 
and women who give whole-time services, and, in addition, 
a large number who give part-time services. The medical 
officers appointed for these services may be either medical 
officers of the Ministry of Health for England and of the 
corresponding Boards of Health for Scotland and Wales ; 
or-—and these form the large majority—they may be 
medical officers appointed by the many local public health 
authorities. These latter appointments include: medical 
officers of health, tuberculosis medical officers, maternity 
and child welfare medical officers, venereal diseases medical 
officers, and school medical officers—who must be regarded 
as working in the health interests of the school child. By 
the larger public health authorities assistant medical officers 
of health are also appointed, and these posts often serve 
as stepping-stones to the higher offices as vacancies, which 
are required to be advertised, occur. 
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THE MEDICAL SERVICES OF THE CENTRAL AUTHORITY — 

For England, the medical work of the Ministry of Health 
has been organized under the control of a Chief Medical 
Officer. It is subdivided into eight sections, with a senior 
medica! officer at the head of each, and about a hundred 
medical officers, of whom about half are regional and 
deputy regional medical oflicers employed for certain 
duties under the Health Insurance Acts. Briefly, the 
sections deal with environmental hygiene, epidemiology, 
and international health ; maternity and child welfare ; 
tuberculosis and venereal diseases ; the supervision of the 
food supplies ; sanitary administration in relation to in- 
fectious diseases ; national health insurance ; and the 
schoo! medical service. Vacancies in the staff are adver- 
tisel from time to time in the medical journals, and 
appointments are made by the Minister on the recom- 
mendations of a Selection Committee. These are Civil 
Service appointments, subject to the usual conditions as 
to pension, holidays, ete. Medical officers are also em- 
ployed by the Welsh Board of Health (Cardiff) and the 
Department of Health for Scotland (Edinburgh). 


MEDICAL OFFICERS OF HEALTH 

The duties of the medical officer of health are: To 
inform himself upon all influences affecting, or threatening 
to affect, injuriously the public health within his district ; 
to advise his sanitary authority upon all matters relating 
to health ; and to perform all the duties imposed upon 
him by statutes, by-laws, and regulations. He must 
prepare and submit to his local authority special and 
annual reports ; give immediate information to the 
Ministry of Health of any serious outbreak of disease ; 
and, subject to the instruction of his sanitary authority, 
he shall direct or superintend the work of sanitary 
inspection. 

By the Sanitary Officers Order, 1926, no person is quali- 
fied to be hereafter appointed or reappointed as a medical 
officer of health of any district or Combination of, districts 
unless, in addition to the qualifications prescribed by any 
statute, he is also either registered in the Medical Register 
as the holder of a Diploma in Public Health, Sanitary 
Science, or State Medicine, or has had not than 
three years’ previous experience of the duties of a medical 
oficer of health. 

The Public Health (Officers) Act, 1921, which was pro- 
moted by the British Medical Association, provides that a 
whole-time medical officer of health of a county borough 
or urban and rural district in England and Wales, a part 
of whose salary is contributed by the Exchequer, shall not 
be appointed for a limited period, and shall not be removed 
from his office except by or with the consent of the 
Minister of Health. A similar security of tenure also 
avplies to all medical officers. of health of county councils 
and of London boroughs. 

Under the Sanitary Officers Order, 1926, a medical 
officer of health who does not devote his whole time to 
the duties of his office, but a portion of whose salary is 
obtained from Exchequer grant, may be appointed without 
limit of time ; in which case he cannot be removed from 
ofice without the consent of the Minister. If he is 
appointed for a specified term, say one year, he continues 
to hold office from year to year unless the Minister con- 
sents tv his removal. Where the electing body pays the 
whole of the salary of such a medical officer of health he 
may be dismissed from office without reference to the 
Minister of Health. 

A considerable number of authorities have now adopted 
the Local Government and Other Officers Superannuation 
Act, 1922. Under this Act, if an officer is incapacitated by 
ill health after ten years of service, or if he has reached 
65 vears of age, he is entitled to superannuation on the 
following scale: after ten years’ service, 10/60 of the 
average salary which he received during the last five years 
of emplovment ; after eleven years, 11/60 ; and so on up 
to a maximum of 40/60 after forty years or more of 
service. This Act, however, remains permissive, and it 
fails to make due allowance, in computing service for 
purposes of superannuation, for the more advanced age, 
a compared with other officials, at which the medical 
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officer of health can enter the public service. In these 
two respects the position reached falls short of that for 
which the British Medical Association has been working 
for some years. 

In Scotland the position is different in some respects. 
Under the Public Health (Scotland) “Act, 1897, no one 
can be appointed as medical officer of health for any area 
unless he possesses the Diploma in Public Health. No 
medical officer can be removed from office except with the 
sanction of the Board of Health. A ‘‘ proper ’’ salary 
must be paid, and the local authority may not bring 
about the resignation of the officer by indirect means, 
such as reducing the salary or attaching new conditions to 
the appointment. The Act says nothing about super- 
annuation or the age of retirement. 


ScHoort MEDICAL OFFICERS 

School medical officers are appointed by local education 
authorities. Primarily their duty is to detect among the 
children attending the public elementary schools any 
physical or mental defect which may retard education, and 
to inform the parents of its existence. Most approved 
schemes of medical inspection include arrangements which 
acilitate the task of parents in obtaining for their children 
the necessary treatment, check the results of this treat- 
ment, and keep each defective child under skilled observa- 
tion both at home and at school until it has passed 
altogether out of the education authorities’ hands. Indeed, 
it is now the practice for the education authorities them- 
selves to provide for certain ameliorative work, notably 
the prescription of glasses where necessary, dental treat- 
ment, the removal of adenoids and tonsils, and treatment 
in connexion with certain diseases of the skin and some 
physical and mental defects. The general effect of all 
schemes alike is to make the inspection imposed by law 
of benefit, not merely to the individual child, but to the 
community at large, by preventing the development of 
conditions which lead to the existence of inefficient citizens 
among the adult population. The work is so related to 
that of medical officers of health that, generally, the senior 
school medical officer fills both appointments, his work, 
when necessarv, being supplemented by that of whole- or 
part-time assistants. A diploma in public health is almost 
always required of those entering the school medical 
service. 

In Scotland, while the statutory authority for the work 
of the school medical service is different, the scheme of 
work is broadly the same. 


TUBERCULOSIS MEDICAL OFFICERS 
A tuberculosis medical officer is an officer with special 


training and experience in tuberculosis work, and of a 
suitable age and attainments to command general con- 


fidence. In England such officers are appointed by county 
councils and county borough councils, and their duties 
are to carry out the work of diagnosis of tuberculosis, 
to advise as to treatment, and to take charge of the work 
of tuberculosis dispensaries and sanatoriums where these 
are in operation. The work under tuberculosis schemes 
is co-ordinated with the general public health. work of 
local authorities, and so the medical officer of health is 
often appointed as the chief tuberculosis officer when a 
special tuberculosis officer is on the -staff of the local 
authority. The arrangements in Scotland are very similar. 
In Wales tuberculosis work is carried out under the aegis 
of the Welsh National Memorial Association, upon which 
the constituent local authorities are represented, and the 
appointments of tuberculosis officers are vested in the 
Association. 


MATERNITY AND CHILD WELFARE MEDICAL OFFICERS 

Any local public health authority, however small, may 
make arrangements for maternity and child welfare work 
within its area, although very generally the smaller local 
authorities are provided for in county council schemes. 
For the schemes of the smaller local authorities the 
services of a part-time medical officer are obtained when 
the medical officer of health does not himself undertake 
the duties ; but for the larger schemes special whole-time 
appointments are made. The maternity and child welfare 
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medical officer is responsible for the work at the centres 
provided and for directing the home visitations ; and these 
activities are closely co-ordinated with the other branches 
of public health work directed by the medical officer of 
health. 

Much of this work was commenced in different parts of 
the country by voluntary organizations ; some ot it still 
remains in their hands, and is only loosely linked up with 
the public health local authority ; but the tendency is for 
the Whole of it to be undertaken by the local authorities. 
A large number of women medical officers have been 
appointed to these posts. 


VENEREAL DISEASES OFFICERS 

Schemes for the diagnosis and treatment of venereal 
diseases are provided and administered by county councils 
and county borough councils. In some cases the officer is 
on the whole-time public health staff, and in others he 
is a part-time official. Special knowledge and _ practical 
experience in the treatment of venereal diseases are essen- 
tial. The officer appointed for either whole-time or part- 
time service works at one or more clinics, and also gives 
instruction and assistance in the treatment of venereal 
diseases to general practitioners, who are allowed to attend 
the clinics. 


REMUNERATION IN THE PuBLic HEALTH SERVICE 

In order to ensure that public health authorities may 
obtain skiiled and highly trained medical officers it is 
essential that such officers should receive salaries com- 
mensurate with their attainments, bearing a reasonable 
relationship to the time and money expended in fitting 
them for their important and responsible duties, and 
comparing well with the income which might be secured 
in other lines of medical work. With this end in view 
the British Medical Association and the Society of Medical 
Oincers of Health prepared a scale of minimum com- 
mencing salartes for whole-time public health medical 
officers. 

The scale, which was put into operation in 1925, was 
attended with a large measure of success. There were, 
however, certain aspects of it which were not entirely 
satisfactory. For instance, it was not retrospective, and 
did not, therefore, apply to medical officers who had been 
appointed prior to the date on which it came into force, 
and it contained no provision for specified increments in 
salary. 

As the result of a series of conferences between repre- 
sentatives of the various Associations of Local Authorities 
and the British Medical Association and Scciety of Medical 
Officers of Health, under the chairmanship of Lord 
Askwith, a ‘‘ Memorandum of Recommendations ’’ in 
regard to salaries of public health medical officers has been 
drawn up and came into force in June of last year. This 
Memorandum was published in the Supplement to the 
British Medical Journal of July 27th, 1929 (p. 71). It 
has been adopted by the Kepresentative Body and has 
been accepted by the representatives of the following 
bodies representing local authorities : 

The Association of Municipal Corporations. 

The Urban District Councils Association. 

The Rural District Councils Association. 

The London County Council 

The Association of Educaticn Committees. 

The Mental Hospitals Association. 

The Metropolitan Boroughs Standing Joint Committee. 

Unfortunately it has not been accepted by the county 
counciis as a whole, but a recent examination of the 
position showed that a majority of these authorities have 
now adopted, and are applying, the Memorandum. The 
advertisements of local authorities who are not prepared 
to put into effect the whole of the Recommendations will 
not be published by the British Medical Journal, which in 
this matter has the co-operation of the Lancet and the 
Medical Officer. 

The great advantage of the Memorandum is that it 
embodies a general agreement as to salaries and conditions 
of service, and is not merely a scale of salaries. It is 
retrospective, and will therefore benefit officers appointed 
before it came into force. It provides stated increments 
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for practically all medical officials except whole-time chief 
medical officers of health, who, as the chief medical 
officials, may, it is presumed, depend that the commen; 
salaries mentioned in the agreement will be increased for 
meritorious work and years of service, and it contains a 
very valuable provision by which questions of difficulty 
can be referred to an advisory committee. 

For the right class of practitioner with leanings in the 
direction of public health work the service offers an attrac. 
tive career, but it must always be remembered that there 
are comparatively few posts which carry high salaries, 


The Curriculum for the Diploma in Public Health, 

The new Regulations and Rules of the General Medical 
Council for Diplomas or Degrees in Public Health come 
into force on October Ist, 1931. 

The curriculum must extend over a period of not leg 
than twelve calendar months (or an academic year of 
whole-time study covering a period of not less than nine 
calendar months) subsequent to the attainment of a 
registrable qualification. 

Every candidate for Part I must produce evidence of 
having attended, during not less than 280 hours, at an 
institution approved by the licensing body granting the 
diploma, practical instruction in: 

(a) Bacteriology and parasitology (including immunology, 
serology, medical entomology, etc.), especially in their relation 
to diseases of man, and to those diseases of the lower animals 
which are transmissible to man ; 

(b) Chemistry, physics, radiology, and electrology in rela. 
tion to public health ; 

(c) Physiology and ‘biochemistry in 
nutrition and hygiene ; 

(d) Meteorology and 
health. 


their application to 


climatology in relation 


to public 
Every candidate for Part Il must produce evidence of 
having received, during not less than 120 hours, at an 
approved institution, instruction in the following subjects: 
(a) The principles of public health and sanitation ; 
(b) Epidemiology and vita! statistics ; 
(c) Sanitary law and administration 
medical services) ; 
(d) Sanitary construction and planning. 


(including 


public 


Every such candidate must also have attended for three 
months on the clinical practice of a recognized hospital 
for infectious diseases, and have received therein insttuc- 
tion in the methods of administration. At least twenty- 
four daily attendances of not less than two hours each 
are required. 

Every candidate for Part II must produce evidence that 
he has, during a period of not less than six months, 
been engaged in acquiring a practical knowledge of the 
duties of public health administration under the super- 
vision of a medical officer of health, who must certify 
that the candidate has received, during not less than three 
hours on each of sixty working days, practical instruction 
in these duties, and also those relating to: 

(a) Maternity and child welfare service ; 

(>) Health service tor children of school age ; 

(c) Venereal diseases service ; 

(d) Tuberculosis service ; 

(e) Industrial hygiene ; 

(/) Inspection and control of food, including meat and milk. 
(Instruction in (a) to (f) must include attendance at the 
centres, Clinics, institutions, and premises concerned.) 

Certificates of having received the prescribed instruction 
in public health administration must be given by a medical 
officer of health who devotes his whole time to public 
health work ; or by the medical officer of health of a 
sanitary area having a population of not less than 50,000; 
or in Ireland by the medical superintendent officer of 
health of a county or county borough having a population 
of not less than 50,000. 


THE REGULATIONS FOR THE DIPLOMA IN PUBLIC HEALTH 


The Examination 


The examination for the D.P.H. is divided into two 


parts, and no candidate is allowed to sit for the final part 
until after an interval of two years from the date of his 





obtaining a registrable medical qualification, which must 
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be registered in the Medical Register before admission to 
Part II of the examination. The object of this two years 
jnterval is ‘“ to provide opportunity for candidates, while 
ssing from the state of pupilage to that of responsible 
ractice, to give mature consideration to the obligations 
and duties involved in the work of the Public Health 
Service, and to acquire direct experience of medical work 
jn a responsible capacity, in general medical practice, in 
hospital or laboratory appointments, or in any special 
branch of clinical work or study related to State 
Medicine.”’ 

The examination for Part I embraces practical, written, 
and oral tests in the subjects set out in the Regulations 
of the curriculum relating to that part ; and the same is 
true of the examination for Part II. 

A candidate must pass in all the subjects of Part I 
before being admitted to the examination for Part Il. 

Any candidate who possesses a qualification entitling 
him to registration on the British, Dominion, or Foreign 
List of the Medical Register can be admitted to examina- 
tion, provided he has complied with the regulations of 
a licensing body in the United Kingdom based on the 
rules of the General Medical Council, and that before being 
admitted to Part II of the examination his qualification has 
been registered in the United Kingdom. Only diplomas 
in public health granted by approved bodies in the United 
Kingdom are registrable in the Medical Register. 


TRAINING AND EXAMINING CENTRES FOR PusBLic HEALTH 
QUALIFICATIONS 

Degrees in Sanitary Science are conferred, in England, 
by the Universities of London, Durham, Liverpool, and 
Birmingham ; in Scotland, by the Universities of Glasgow 
and Edinburgh ; and in the Irish Free State, by the 
National University of Ireland. In most cases these 
degrees are conferred only upon medical graduates of the 
universities granting them. 

Whereas for the Diploma of Public Health the require- 
ments of the General Medical Council are strictly con- 
formed to, these requirements are extended, as a rule, 
as to both the period and the scope of special studies 
demanded, before Degrees in Sanitary Science are 
granted. 

Most universities in Great Britain and Ireland grant a 
D.P.H. and provide for the necessary training. The 
English and Scottish Conjoint Boards and the Irish 
Colleges also grant these diplomas. 

The School of Physic of Trinity College, Dublin, was 
the first body in the British Isles to arrange for courses 
of instruction and for a Diploma in Public Health. 

At Cambridge the teaching and training courses for the 
D.P.H. cease this month, but the university will con- 
tinue to hold examinations for the diploma. 

The post-graduate teaching and training in_ public 
health, in London, is provided mainly at one centre— 
the London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine 
(University of London), the only other training centre 
which offers such facilities being the Royal Institute of 
Public Health. 

The course of study for the D.P.H., as provided by 
the London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine 
(Keppel Street, Gower Street, London, W.C.1), covers 
a period of nine calendar months in the case of whole-time 
students, and is so designed that students wishing to do 
so can proceed to the new academic diploma instituted 
by the University of London. The School undertakes 
research work in preventive medicine, and members of 
the public health services have a common room placed 
at their disposal, and are privileged to attend staff and 
special lectures. 

The University of Manchester has a_ well-equipped 
department of bacteriology and preventive medicine, 
where candidates preparing for the examinations of the 
various university and examining boards for the Diploma 
in Public Health can obtain instruction. It also prepares 
candidates for the Diploma in Bacteriology and_ in 
Veterinary State Medicine, granted by the university, 
and for its Certificates in Factory Hygiene and School 
Hygiene. Full particulars can be obtained from the Dean 
of the Medical School, the University, Manchester. 
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The University of Edinburgh grants a Diploma in 
Public Health. The course, which extends over an 
academical year of nine months’ full-time study, can be 
commenced in October only, and provision is made by 
the university for instruction in all the subjects. Candi- 
dates for the diploma must be graduates in medicine and 
surgery of the University of Edinburgh, or must hold 
corresponding degrees or registrable medical qualifica- 
tions, which must be registered before a candidate is 
admitted to examination. The course for the diploma is 
divided into two parts, for each of which examinations 
are held twice annually. In each part the candidate 
must pass in all the specified subjects at one examination. 
Admission to the examinations is contingent upon the 
candidate having complied with the following conditions: 

Part I.—(a) Completion, subsequent to obtaining a 
registrable medical qualification, of the course of instruction 
prescribed for Part I. 

Part II.—(b) Completion, subsequent to “obtaining a 
registrable medical qualification, of the course of instruction 
prescribed for Part Il. (c) A lapse of two years after obtain- 
ing a registrable medical qualification. (d) Previous passage 
of examination in all subjects of Part I. 

Further particulars can be obtained from the Dean of the 
Faculty of Medicine, Edinburgh. 

The Royal Naval Medical College and the Royal Army 
Medical College provide courses of training to the medical 
officers of these two services. 

Degrees and Diplemas in Public Health are registrable 
qualifications, but not so those in Tropical Medicine and 
Hygiene. 


QUALIFICATIONS IN TROPICAL MEDICINE AND HYGIENE 

The University of London grants a degree (M.D. in 
Tropical Medicine) to its medical graduates, and the 
course of training required must extend over at least one 
academic year. 

Diplomas in Tropical Medicine and Hygiene are granted, 
in England, by the University of Liverpool and by the 
English Conjoint Board ; and, in Scotland, by the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. Among the institutions which 
provide qualifying courses are the London School of 
Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, the Liverpool School of 
Tropical Medicine, and the Royal Army Medical College. 
In the last-mentioned institution the training provided is 
restricted to army medical officers. The training period 
for these diplomas is about six months. Graduates of 
medicine and surgery of recognized universities whose 
degrees are not registrable in this country may enter for 
the examination of the English Conjoint Board, and the 
conditions of study may be modified on the grounds of 
previous work in the Tropics or of original investigations 
undertaken. 

The Colonial Office has decreed recently that the holder 
of a D.T.M. and H., or of a D.T.H., is eligible for 
appointment as a medical officer of health in places and 
districts other than those with large populations. In the 
latter cases a D.P.H. is required. 

Those wishing for the details of syllabus of study, fees, 
date of commencement of the training courses, and the 
dates of examinations, etc., should apply to any of the 
training schools mentioned. 





The Services 


ROYAL NAVAL MEDICAL SERVICE 
Examinations for direct entry into the Royai Naval Medical 
Service are at present in abeyance. Entries are made by 
means of the short-service scheme. 


General Conditions of the Short-service Scheme 

A candidate must be registered, must be under 30 years of 
age, and must be recommended by the dean of his school ; 
if, however, the candidate intends to apply for transfer to the 
permanent list he must have been under 28 years of age at 
the time of his entry. He must be a British subject of pure 
European descent. Unmarried candidates will be preferred. 
A candidate will be interviewed by the Medical Director- 
General R.N., and will undergo a physical examination. If 
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considered eligible by the Medical Director-General his name 
will be submitted to the Board of Admiralty, and he may 
be appointed ‘‘ surgeon lieutenant for short service.”’ A 
candidate must engage for three years, with the option of 
continuing for a turther period of twelve months if his 
services are still required. The present rate of pay is £444 
a year, with the same allowances as are payable to permanent 
otticers of their rank. Lodging money at the rate of £80 a 
year is usually allowed when employed on shore, without 
quarters in the United Kingdom, and £56 10s. a year in lieu 
of rations when not victualled in kind. On joining an allow- 
ance of £50 for uniform is made. 

An olficer engaged for three years is entitled to receive two 
months’ notice of his services being no longer required. A 
gratuity of £8 6s. 8d. will be payable to officers for each 
completed month of service on completion of their period of 
service, or to any who are invalided for causes not within 
their own control before the completion of the prescribed 
period. 


Transfer to Permanent Service 

A short-service surgeon heutenant, after six months’ service, 
may be considered, on application to the Secretary of the 
Admiralty, for transfer to the permanent service, and would 
be permitted to count his seniority from the date of entry for 
short service for purposes of promotion, increment of tull pay, 
and for retired pay ; but for purposes of retiring gratuity on 
the permanent officers’ scale his services will reckon only trom 
the date of transfer to the permanent list. 


Antedates of Seniority on Account of Civil Hospital 
Appointments held before Entry 

Officers who have held appointments as medical er surgical 
cfhcers in civil hospitals for any period prior to entry, after 
becoming qualified medical practitioners, are eligible to have 
their seniorities antedated by not more than one year. The 
eligibility of appointments in civil hospitals to count for time 
wul be aecided by the Medical Director-General of the Navy. 

The increase of seniority will count for the purpose of in- 
crease of full and retired pay, etc., as from date of transfer 
to the permanent list in the case of surgeon lieutenants for 
short service. Short-service surgeon lieutenants claiming 
antedates of seniority must apply for transfer within eighteen 
months of entry. 

Promotion 

Promotion to surgeon commander is attained on completion 
of twelve years’ service, and officers of that rank are seiected 
for promotion to the twenty-seven higher ranks (surgeon 
captain, surgeon rear-admiral, and Medical Director-General) 
as vacancies occur. 

Ofiicers obtaining more than 75 per cent. of marks at the 
examinations held at the termination of Parts I and II of the 
course for promotion to surgeon commander are eligible for 
advances of seniority as follows: Over 75 per cent. marks, 12 
months ; over 85 per cent. marks, 18 months. 

Special promotions (limited in number) may be made to the 
ranks of surgeon commander and surgeon lieutenant com- 
mander in cases of distinguished service or conspicuous 
professional merit. 


Medals and Prizes 
The Gilbert Blane Medal, awarded annually to the surgeon 
licutenant commander who obtains the highest aggregate 
marks at the examination for promotion to the rank of surgeon 
commander, and the Chadwick Naval Prize, the North Persian 
Forces Memorial Medal, and the Parkes Memorial Prize are 
open to naval medical officers. 


Post-Graduate Instruction in the Naval Medical Service 

Course on Entry.—A course of two months’ duration at the 
Royal Naval Hospital, Haslar, is given to each short-service 
officer on entry. 

General Professional Courses.—These courses at the Royal 
Naval Hospital, Haslar, of four months’ duration, are normally 
arranged for officers lower than surgeon captain’s rank, once 
in every four years. The subjects of these courses of instruc- 
tion are clinical medicine and surgery and allied subjects ; 
and on the completion of the courses officers are appointed to 
a large naval hospital unless and until they receive appoint- 
ments elsewhere. 

Course for Promotion to Surgeon Commander.—This course, 
of five months’ duration, is normally taken by officers of six 
to eight years’ service. Three months of the course are spent 
at the London Hospital, and two months at the Naval Medical 
School, Royal Naval College, Greenwich. 

Specialist. Courses. —These courses, of three to six months’ 
duration, are arranged at recognized civil teaching centres for 
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officers selected for specialist posts, and officers will subse. 
quently undergo courses of three months’ duration in thei 
special subjects every four years while employed as specialists 
Post-Graduate Courses {Old Scheme).—The existing three 
months’ post-graduate courses at civil hospitals will, to a large 
extent, be superseded by the general professional and Specialist 
courses described above, but they will not be discontinued 
until the new courses have been in operation for some years. 
Medical officers R.N. are given the opportunity to prepare 
for and take higher or specialist qualifications—for example 
ND, MUR Ps, BuRG:?S., "Doe ant. Dee IN, ete: : 


Rates of Pay 
The current rates of full pay and retired pay are set out 
below. They represent a deduction of 8 per cent. from the 
standard rates which were fixed in 1920, when the cost of 
living was high ; 20 per cent. of the standard rate is regarded 
as variable as the cost of living rises or falls. 


Full Pay 

Per annum, 

Surgeon Lieutenant (short service and_ per- £ £ 
manent service)... ca a ae, ee 444 to 437 
Surgeon Lieutenant Commander (promoted 
after 6 years’ service) aah ae ne 
Surgeon Commander (promoted after a further 


cu 


387 to. (621 


6 vears’ service) ... ne a ahs Mies 754 to 958 
Surgeon Captain (promoted by selection) .. 1,092 to 1,344 


Surgeon Rear-Admiral (promoted by selection) 1,764 
Medical Director - General (Surgeon Vice- 
Admiral) ee me ae ae ats ass 2,800 


There are also in certain cases allowances which form a 
substantial addition to the rates of pay. There are sixty 
specialist appointments open to medical officers. They com- 
prise specialist posts in medicine, surgery, diseases of the eye, 
ear, nose, and throat, radiology, hvgieue, ctc., and an altowacce 
at the rate of 5s. a day is payable to holders of them. 

Medical officers in charge of naval hospitals and_ sick 
quarters receive charge pay on the following scale: 


Surgeon Rear-Admirals and Surgeon Captains... 10s a day, 
Surgeon Commanders ... 5s. a day. 


Maximum Retired Pay 
(Approximate current rates.) Age for 
compulsory 
£ retirement. 


Surgeon Vice-Admiral 1,100 On vacating office, 


Surgeon Rear-Admiral ... tie ate G29) * iceeus 60 
Sur.seon Captain... a Sta tes BIS esscic “ 55 
Surgeon Commander ae A Si We  —“abvere 50 
Surgeon Lieutenant Commander and 

Surgeon Lieutenant ... ne ee BA sctece 45 


Gratuities on Retirement 
‘he following gratuities are payable if an officer of the 
permanent list is permitted to retire voluntarily: 


£ 

After 4 years’ ftull-pay service —... See ue eee 500 
se & oe » > Jai att ae .. 1,000 
ee ” os ees ede en a 3500 
re »» » one cae ee ny 


Further Particulars 
Full particulars and a form of declaration can be obtained 
from the Medical Director-General, Admiralty, Queen Anne’s 
Chambers, Tothill Street, London, S.W.1. 





ARMY MEDICAL SERVICES 
Entrance to the Royal Army Medical Corps, either by 
competitive examination or by selection, as decided by the 
Army Council, will take place half-yearly, in January 
and July. The examinations in medicine and_ surge 
are entirely of a clinical and practical character, partly 
written and partly oral. 

In addition to the grant of permanent commissions, 
the War Office offers a number of temporary commissions 
in the R.A.M.C., the holders of which may be invited at 
the end of twelve months’ service (if suitable, and pro- 
vided that vacancies exist) to accept permanent com- 
missions in the Royal Army Medical Corps. If a pet- 
manent commission is accepted the temporary service is 
allowed to count as the equivalent of permanent service 
for promotion, increase of pay, and retired pay. These 
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Pay and Allowa ances at Home 
= a _ sie = tN neat aie | 
| | Married Unmarried | 
| | = . pee eee | Approximate Yearly Total 
Pay per | lo sol g a. = | 
mn Diem * a = a b= 4 | 5 ~ ig S | 
g . @ | «2% | @ @ | Sef | 
eS es) 4 Eee | = S | sme | Married Unmarried 
eo B eM | BS | 5 mas 
a eee | eae ee Sat a 
£5. d. s. a. s. d. s. 4. } sd. | 8. d. js. d. a -@&.. 1 £6. 4. 2-4:~<€& 
Lientenant FC 2 | 33s 2 0 36/ 18 | 2 0 2.67) On6 | 50 0 0 487 0 O 
Captain 1 410 14/20\/46| 29/20 26/08 €83 0 0 572 0 0 
| | | | | | 
Captain after 8 years’ service ..  .. «| 1 7 8 £4 | Sle -f - 456 29 /20/,/26/ 08 | 735 0 0 624 0 0 
| | 
Captain after 10 years’ service... ss 191% |/14/20/46/] 29 |20/;/26|] os | 174 0 0 663 0 0 
Major ... 146/14/20/46/] 2n |20 40] 13 862 0 0 786 0 0 
Major after 15 years’ service 192 /14/20/46] 2n |20/40/] 13 $47 0 0 871 0 0 
| } 
Major after 18 years’ service 214 1 4 2 :¢ 4 6 211 | 20 +67 323 987 0 0 911 0 0 
Major after 20 years’ service 260/1¢/20/4¢6/] 3m | 26% @e] as 1072 0 0 996 0 0 
| | 
Lieutenant-Colonel 2 1210 1 4 | 2 0 4 6 | 3 0 | 2 0 46/25 1198 0 0 1151 0 0 
_‘j_cieaa, after 3years’serviceas 217 6 | 1 4 | 20|46 i S$ @ (| 2 OF} 4:65," 228 1283 0 0 1233 0 0 
such 
Colonel Sar 56|/ 30 |20/56]| 29 1444 0 0 1386 0 0 
Major-General <e4, | 9a | 40 No) 50 |20 no; sn 2020 0 0 1963 0 0 











*Pay Warrant rates less 8 per cent., with effect from July Ist, 1931. 
20 per cent., according to variation in the cost of living. 








The Pay Warrant rates are subject to revision to an extent not exceeding 
The next revision takes place from July Ist, 1933. 


Rates of Allowances vary from time to time, and issues are subject to conditions laid down in the Allowance Regulations. 


conditions enable the young medical man to make 
acquaintance with army life, without detriment to his 
ultimate prospects, before deciding whether to make a 
permanent career in the R.A.M.C. 

The regulations for admission, giving full details, can be 
obtained from the Under Secretary of State (A.M.D.1), 
War Office, Whitehall, London, S.W.1, and should be 
carefully studied. A personal interview with a repre- 
sentative of the Director-General, Army Medical Services, 
is readily obtainable. The work is varied, responsible, and 
interesting. The. gratuities after certain periods of service 
enable an officer, should he so desire, to leave the service 
with a capital sum large enough to go some way towards 
re-establishing himself in civil life. 

New entrants, who must be 22 and not over 28 years 
of age, are commissioned in the rank of lieutenant ; the 
first six months of service are spent on probation, during 
which time, in addition to their military training at the 
Royal Army Medical Corps Depot at Aldershot, they 
undergo a probationary course at the Royal Army Medical 
College in London, in hygiene, pathology, tropical medi- 
cine, military surgery, recruiting, the prevention and 
treatment of venereal disease, and the elements of army 
administration. At the end of this course, and after 
qualifying at the necessary examinations, their com- 
missions are confirmed and they take their places in 
seniority according to the total marks obtained at all 
examinations up to that date. Officers Training Corps 
service, with possession of certificate ‘‘ B’’ (medical), 
carries a definite value in marks in this total. 

An entrant who is holding or about to hold at the time 
of the entrance examination an approved whole-time 
appointment at a recognized civil hospital may be seconded 
while holding such an appointment up to a maximum 
period of twelve months. A candidate who has held such 
an appointment within six months of entry may be granted 
an antedate up to twelve months in respect of the period 
the appointment was held. This secondment and antedate 
count in all respects as commissioned service, except that 
pay will not be issued for that period. 

After a total period of one year’s service at home, the 
young officer goes abroad, probably to India, for his first 
tour of foreign service. Here he gains his first practical 
experience of tropical disease and tropical hygiene, and 


possibly his first experience of active service on the | 
frontiers of India. His tour abroad lasts five years, with 


probably six months’ leave home during that time. On 
returning home the R.A.M.C. officer has the opportunity 
to decide whether he will remain in the Corps or accept 


| 


the gratuity of £1,000 after seven years’ service and try his 
fortune in civil life. If he elects to remain, he will, 
between his eighth and twelfth year of service, undergo 


| a course of post-graduate study at the Royal Army Medical 


College and the London hospitals of five months’ duration, 
followed by a course of study of a special subject selected 
by himself, provided he has shown special aptitude in the 
post-graduate course or during his previous service. 
During the period of study he remains on full pay and the 
fees of the course are paid by the State. When qualified 
in his special subject the officer is eligible for a specialist 
appointment. The total number of these appointments 
is 108, and the additional rate of pay 4s. 8d. a day. After 
this post-graduate course the officer probably proceeds 
abroad again, and promotion to major rapidly ensues; 
from that time onward he receives regular successive 
increases of pay and is eligible for additional and charge 
pay as well. Directorates of hygiene and pathology, and 
the appointment of two serving officers as consultants in 
medicine and surgery, have been instituted, and have 
proved a marked success. All these appointments are of 
the rank of colonel or major-general, and were devised to 
permit specially selected officers to rise through all ranks 
to that of major-general on the strength of their pro- 
fessional or purely scientific work. 


Promotion 

Promotion takes place automatically to captain after 
three and a half years’ and to major after twelve years’ 
service, provided the officer is qualified and recommended 
for promotion. Promotion to the higher ranks is by 
selection from those senior in the rank below, but special 
promotion by brevet or otherwise is open to officers of 
the Royal Army Medical Corps. 


Pay and Allowances 
The rates of pay and allowances are given in the table 
printed above. In addition, an officer at home in charge 
of a hospital receives charge pay, the daily amounts being 
from 2s. 6d. to 10s., according to the number of beds. 
There are other appointments for which charge pay is 
given from 5s. to 10s. daily. 


Retirement and Retired Pay 
Retired pay will consist of two parts: (a) a service element 
based on the officer’s total service ; (b) a rank element for the 
substantive rank from which the officer retires. An officer 
with less than twenty complete years’ service will nct be 
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Rates of Pay for R.A M.C. Officers Serving in India 
| Rates of Pay per Month 
| LS 
Unmarried Married 
Rank | : j > 
| Unmarried Mavried | 
a Rates of ' Ratesot | Marriage 
Pay of Rank Lodging Total Pay of Rank Lodging | Allowance Total 
Allowance Allowance 
: | a 
Rupees. | Rupees. Rupees. Rupees. Rupees. Rupees. Rupees. 
Lieutenant Sax ews —ahaeetl 625 | 25 €50 625 50 | 65 *740 
| | | 
Captain ... oes tte — ane 4 755 | 45 8CO 755 90 100 *945 
Captain after 8 years’ service sé soak 850 | 45 905 860 90 100 1050 
Captain after 10 years’ service... saz 930 45 975 930 90 100 1120 
Major oe tee | 1070 55 1125 1070 110 90 1270 
Major after 15 years’ service wi bk 1170 55 1225 1170 110 90 1370 
Major after 18 years’ service ash cael 1220 55 1375 1320 110 90 1520 
Major after 20 years’ service ae os 1420 55 1475 1420 110 90 1620 
Lieutenant-Colonel ... es — — 1575 vey 1650 1575 150 15 1800 
Lieutenant-Colonel after3 years’ service 17:0 75 1825 1759 150 ‘Be 3975 
H | { 





* Married rate of pay is not almissible to officers whose age is under 3). 


eligible for retired pay on voluntary retirement. The 
scale, subject to the, reduction of 8 per cent. referred 
to below, is, for the service element, £15 a year for each 
completed year of service as a medical officer. For the rank 
element the scale is as follows: 





After Com- | After Com- | 
pleting1 Year's) pleting each | 
| Service in the Additional 


Maximum 
Rank 
Element 


£ubstartive Rank from 
which Retired 





Rank Year's Service 
Major sf ip | is | 130 
Liengenant-Colonel... ...| 159 30 | 240 
Chit a | 290 50 | 390 
Major-General | 449 50 | 546 
Lieutenant-General... is 599 | 50 | 69) 





The retired pay of an officer retiring with less than one 
complete year’s service in the rank from which he retires will 
be assessed as though he had retired from the rank below. 

The maximum standard rates of retired pay are as follows: 


Captain and Subaltern A ne? =a8 me £300 
Major se Be i ons ms au Sr £450 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sal sits ie aa ays £600 
Colonel we aes eee eee eee oo Pre £800 
Major-General £1,090 
Lieutenant-General £1,200 


he above rates are these laid down in the Pay Warrant. 
They have been reduced by 8 per cent. as from July Ist, 1931 ; 
20 per cent. of the standard rate is regarded as variable as 
the cost of living rises or falls. 
Officers with seven and less than twenty years’ service as 
medical officers may be permitted to retire with a gratuity 
in accordance with the following scale: 


After 7 years’ service as a medical officer £1,000 
After 15 years’ service as a medical officer £2,500 
After 18 years’ service as a medical officer £3,500 


Seconded Service 
An officer may be permitted to accept employment under 
the Foreign or Colonial Offices ; when so seconded he is not 
eligible for pay or allowances from Army funds, but his 
service continues to reckon towards promotion and, under 
certain conditions, towards increase of pay, pension, or 
gratuity. 


THe ArRMy DeEntTaL Corps 
The corps is administered by the Director-General, Army 
Medical Services. The regulations for admission to the Army 








Dental Corps should be obtained from the Under Secretary c° , 


State, War Office, and carefully studied. 


ROYAL AIR FORCE MEDICAL SERVICE 
The Air Council attaches great importance to attracting 
into the R.A.F.M.S. the best type of medical man, since 
on the capacity of the medical service depends in a 
peculiar degree the safety and efficiency of the Royal 
Air Force. The duties of these medical officers include 
not only the prevention and treatment of those ordinary 
diseases to which the personnel of any fighting service are 
liable, but the special study of the mental and physical 
stresses imposed on the airman in diverse circumstances 
and climates—a new branch of medicine which still pro- 
vides considerable scope for research. 

As promotion to the higher medical ranks is by selec- 
tion from officers who are eligible by reason of length 
of service, and as a certain proportion of the higher ranks 
will be reserved for purely professional as opposed to 
administrative appointments, it will be seen that there 
are excellent prospects for the young medical officer who 
exhibits ability and energy in professional work as well 
as for those who develop a talent for administration. 
Duties will, as a matter’of course, give him flying expe 
rience as a passenger, which is necessary for the proper 
study of the medical problems of aviation and _ for 
gaining first-hand knowledge of the conditions under 
which his comrades serve. 





The establishment of the Royal Air Force Medical Service 
consists partly of permanent and partly of short-service officers. 

An officer will, on first entry, be granted a short-service 
commission for a period of three years on the active list 
(which may be extended to five years at the discretion of the 
Air Council, if the officer so wishes, on the recommendation 
of the Director of Medical Services) and of four years in the 
Reserve of Air Force Officers. Selections for permanent com- 
missions will be made from officers holding short-service 
commissions, and those who are not selected will be trans- 
ferred to the Reserve at the expiration of their period of 
service on the active list. For those entrants who desire it, 
the prospect of obtaining a permanent commission is approxi- 
mately an even one. 

Arrangements are in force under which an officer granted 
a short-service commission who has previously held an 
approved whole-time appointment in a _ recognized civil 
hospital may, subject to certain conditions, be granted an 
antedate of the commission equal to a period of the appoint- 
ment up to a maximum of one year. A similar arrangement 
obtains as regards a recognized hospital appointment which 
is held or about to be held at the date when the short- 
coevice commission is granted. 
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Rates of Pay and Allowances 


























— | [ 
H Pay* | Cash Allowances at Home 
‘ Rates in lieu of Quarters, | Pay plus Allowances 
; | | Rations, and Servant, if not (per annum) 
Rank Daily Rates Per Annum | available in kind (per annum)+ 
fe  _NGarrent itetce) 1s: | cs 
| from July lst, | | 
| Standard | Current Married Unmarried Married Unmarried 
& 8. d. £& 8s. d. £ sd & ssd.: | & s. 4. & s. a. & 8s. d. 
Flying Officer 140 120 401 10 0 19112 6 118 12 6 593 2 6 | 520 2 6 
Flight Lieutenant... 160 140 433 0 0 229 12 11 | 118 12 6 667 12 11 557 12 6 
Ditto, after 2 years as such ae 18 0 1-510 471 9 2 229 12 11 118 12 6 701 2 1 590 1 8 
Ditto, after 4 years as such 110 0 Se a £0418 4 229 12 11 118 12 6 7411 3 623 10 10 
gquadron Leader ... 114 0 | im 4 57116 8 | 23213 9 156 12 li 80110 5 728 9 7 
Ditto, after 2 years as such 118 0 | 115 0 638 15 0 | 23213 9 156 12 11 871 8 9 795 711 
Ditto, after 4 years as such 200 116 10 672 4 2 232 13 9 155 12 1l 604 17 11 828 17 1 
Ditto, after 6 years as such 2°40 } 2 @°6 733 2 6 23213 9 156 12 11 { 97116 3 855 15 5 
1 
Ditto, after 8 years as such | 28 0 24 2 8096 0 10 232 13 9 156 12 11 1038 14 7 962 13 9 
| | | ie 
Ditto, after 10 years as such 210 0 | 260 839 10 0 232 13 9 155 12 11 | Waa s 996 211 
Wing Commander 215 0 | 210 8 924.13 4 | 234 4 2 187 1 3 | 115817 6 1111 14 7 
| } 
Ditto, after 2 years as such 2 @ 2% 6 958 2 6 | 234 4 2 187 1 3 | 1192 6 8 1145 3 9 
Ditto, after 4 years as such oe 3 @ 218 0 1058 10 0 | 234 4 2 187 1 3 1292 14 2 124511 3 
Group Captain 310 0 s@ 4 1174 1 8 30513 9 247 17 11 | 1479 15 5 142119 7 
| 
Air Commodore 400 313 8 | 1314 8 4 36119 2 308 14 7 | 1706 7 6 1553 2 il 
Air Vice-Marshal ... § 00 412 0 | 1679 0 0 | 42516 8 359 11 3 214 15 8 2018 11 3 
! 











= ee wee 
*Except for periods of service under Indian aiministration. 
conditions authorized from time to time by the Government of India. 


t+ These allowances are issued only when accommodatio: 1, fuel and light, rations ani personal attendance are not available in kind. 
rates of allowances are payable only to married officers who have reached the age of 30 

Rates of allowances abroad are fixe1 in relation to costs in the particular country, and a colonial allowance is granted 
The rates and general scheme of allowances are liable to revision as circumstances may require. 


provision in kind is available for junior officers. “ Married” 


or the rank of squadron leader. 
incertain commands abroad. 


An officer who has been seconded or whose commission has 
been antedated as above will be required to serve for a 
minimum period of three years on the active list from the 
date of joining for actual R.A.F. duty. 

Officers who have been granted permanent commissions 
may be permitted to attend, for a period not exceeding nine 


months, a post-graduate course in general medicine and 
surgery, tropical and preventive medicine, and other special 
subjects. Such permission may be granted at any time when 


the exigencies of the service permit during the first sixteen 
years of service, and when attending these courses officers 
will receive full pay and allowances. 

New entrants into the R.A.F.M.S. will be commissioned as 
Flying Officers (Medical), and will be eligible for promotion 
to the rank of Flight Lieutenant (Medical) after two years’ 
service. Officers selected for permanent commissions will 
normally be promoted to the rank of Squadron Leader after 
ten years’ total service. Accelerated promotion may be 
granted in a limited number of cases to officers who show 
exceptional ability after the completion of eight years’ 
service. Promotion within establishment to the rank of 
Wing Commander will be by selection at any period after 
sixteen years’ total service, and to that of Group Captain 
by selection at any period after twenty-two years’ service. 


There will be no competitive examination on entry ; candi- 
dates must be under 28 years of age, be British subjects, the 


sons of British subjects, and of pure European descent, and 
will be interviewed by a Selection Board at the Air Ministry, 
London, presided over by the Director of Medical Services, 
Royal Air Force, before acceptance, and will be required to 
pass a medical examination. 

On appointment entrants will undergo an initial course, 
during which they will be given instruction in the special 
medical aspects of aviation ; the organization and adminis- 
tration of the Royal Air Force ; and the general and special 
duties to be performed by officers in the Medical Branch. 


Outfit Allowance 

An allowance of £50 towards the cost of uniform is made 
on joining to candidates who have not had previous service 
as an officer in H.M. Forces or whose previous service was 
terminated more than three years before the date of their 
new commission. 

Pay and Allowances 

The emoluments of medical officers of the Royal Air Force 
are given in outline above. The rates of pay are fixed 
on an inclusive basis, and the fact that specialist pay and 
charge pay are not payable as separate emoluments was taken 
into account when the rates were fixed. The standard rates 


) 








For pares periols officers receive pay ani allowances at rates and subject to 


Normally, 


of pay and retired pay were drawn up on the basis of the 
high cost of living in 1919, and 20 per cent. of each standard 
rate is detachable and subject to alteration upward or down- 
ward in relation to the increase or decrease of the costcof 
living above or below the cost in July, 1919. Under this 
provision the current rates now in force represent a re duc- 
tion of approximately 8 per cent. on the standard rates. 
The next cost of living revision will take effect from July Ist, 
1933. 
Retired Pay 

The minimum period of service qualifying for retirement on 
retired pay is twenty years. Standard rates of retired pay 
are as follows: 

Air Officers —Air Vice-Marshal, £790 to £1,010 per 
annum ; Air Commodore, £650 to £950 per annum. 


RETIRED PAY (PERMANENT OFFICERS) 














Officers Below Air Rank 
‘ Addition See [Deduction for 
Ageon ly tee ad Years of each Extra | each Deficient 
Retirement | Retired Pay Service Year of ' Year of 
Service | Service* 

£ £ £ 
40 300 17 15 15 
41 337 17 15 15 
42 375 18 15 15 
43 412 18 15 15 
44 450 19 15 15 
45 487 19 15 15 
46 525 20 15 15 
47 562 20 15 15 
48 600 1 21 15 15 
49 637 21 15 15 
50 675 “5 22 15 15 
51 697 22 22 15 
52 720 23 22 15 
53 742 23 22 15 
54 765 24 22 15 
55 j 











= Limitea to five years. 


The maximum standard rates of retired pay and the com- 
peey retiring aoe for the several ranks are: 


| Yearly Rate of Compulsory 











Rank | Retired Pay | Retiring Age 
ees a eae £ 
Air Vice-Marshal 1,010 60 
Air Commodore 950 57 
Group Captain 900 55 
Wing Commander ... €09 | 51 
Squadron Leader ... FO) | 48 
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Gratuities 

A permanent officer allowed to retire before having qualified 
for retired pay may be granted a yratuity provided he has 
not less than ten years’ commissioned service—namely, 
£1,500 if he has ten but less than fifteen years’ commissioned 
service ; £2,500 after fifteen or more than fifteen years’. 

Short-service officers will be eligible on passing to the 
Reserve for gratuities on the following scale: £100 for each 
of the first two complete years of service, £150 for each of 
the third and fourth complete years, and £200 for the fifth 
complete year ; that is, for three years’ service on the active 
list £350 ; for five years’ £700. 

These gratuities will not be payable to officers granted 
permanent commissions, but their service on a short-service 
commission will count towards retired pay. 

Further particulars may be obtained on application to the 
Secretary, Air Ministry (D.M.S.), Adastral House, Kingsway, 
W.C-2. 





INDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE 
Pending a decision on the main constitutional issues 
now under consideration, the future of the Indian Services 
necessarily remains in doubt, and the Indian Medical 
Service is no exception to the general rule. The con- 
ditions of service actually in force in the I.M.S. at the 
present time are in the main those approved by the 
Association in 1928, but they were based on the decision 
that, while the I.M.S. would be retained primarily to 
meet the needs of the Indian Army, Provincial Govern- 
ments would be required to employ a stated number of 
officers from the Service, in order to maintain the neces- 
sary minimum war reserve and to provide European 
medical attendance for European officers of the higher 
civil services and their families. A number of civil posts 
under the Government of India and the Provincial 


Governments were therefore reserved for officers of the 
Service, some being open alike to Europeans and 
Indians, others to Europeans only, and these posts are 


actually so reserved under existing regulations. But the 
recpinmendations of the Services Subcommittee of the 
Round Table Conference, presented to the committee of 
the. whole Conference on January 16th, 1931, strike not 
only at the admittedly temporary numerical adjustment 
embodied in the regulations, but at the whole basis of 
the settlement. Subject to the necessary safeguards for 
the rights of the existing personnel of the Service, the 
majority of the subcommittee recommended that in future 
there should be no civil branch of the I.M.S., and that 
no civil appointments, either under the Government of 
India or the Provincial Governments, should be listed 
as reserved for Europeans as such. In their opinion the 
civil medical services should in future be recruited through 
the Public Service Commissions. 

In view of the terms of these recommendations it is 
clearly impossible at present to state what, if any, 
prospects of employment on the civil side will be open 
to I.M.S. officers under the constitution eventually to be 
adopted in India. In these circumstances, while candi- 
dates for the I.M.S. should understand that they will be 
liable, if appointed, for military or civil employment as 
required, it seems advisable to confine attention to the 
prospects afforded by the military side of the Service 
which has medical charge of the Indian Army, and which 
continues to offer wide opportunities of professional expe- 
rience, including clinical, preventive, specialist, and 
research work. 


Conditions of Service 
European candidates for admission to the I.M.S. must 
be British subjects under 32 years of age, and must be 
registered under the Medical Acts in Great Britain and 


Northern Ireland. A gratuity of £1,000 on retirement 
after six years’ service, or £2,500 after twelve years’ 


service, together with free return passages, is offered. 
Promotion is on a time scale up to the rank of 
Lieutenant-Colonel, and by selection to the ranks of 
Colonel and Major-General. 
The monthly rates of pay for European officers in the 
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follows: 

















1 _b. . 
EAE LY, 
Rank Service in Rank | gs ic | Overseas) Tota 
| Pay Pay ototak Q 
1 2 ree 5 
Rs. Rs. an 
150 aT u 
.eutenant 520 | 150 js 
15) 3 
Captain ... | (i) During first 3 years’ service { 150 at ' 
as Captain .. me ceo erate tone | £15 5th 
£15 6t 
(ii) With more than 3 and less § £25 7 
than6 years’ service as Captain | 750 ) £25 eth 
£25 St} 
(iii) With more than 6 years’ £25 ith 
service as Captain eve ass | 890 £25 llth 
£3) l2 
Major ... | (i) During first 3 years’ service vb 
as Major... $50 
(ii) With more than 3 and less 
than 6 year,’ service as Major | 11C0 
(iii) With more than 6 years’ 
service as Major.. 1250 
Lieut.-Col. (i) Until completion of 23 years’ £30 13th 
total service nis and 
(ii) During 24th and 25th’ years’ over 
total service 1500 
(iii) After conipletion of By ears’ 
total service - 1700 
(iv) When selected for increased 
pay ... es a oe o | 1850 | 














Extras.—In addition to the above rates various allowances 
are admissible for a number of special appointments which 
may be held by members of the Indian Medical Service, 
Special high rates of pay are also attached to the numerous 
administrative appointments open to officers. 

Candidates possessing certain higher medical qualifications 
may be granted an antedate of one year in their commissions, 
Past service in certain hospital appointments may also render 
candidates eligible tor an antedate of one year. Persons 
holding or about to hold resident posts at recognized hospitals 
may be seconded in those posts for a period not exceeding 
one year. The maximum period of antedate, secondment, 
or antedate and secondment combined, is limited to one year, 

Officers on appointment will receive an outiit allowance of 
£50. 

With the exception of Administrative Officers, military or 
civil, and officers holding certain special appointments, officers 
are not debarred from taking private practice so long as it 
does not interfere with their proper duties. 

The rates of pension are as follows. 

Per annum, 
£ 


After 17 years’ service for pension... Ra .. 400 
ao 5p re aoe ae Pear 450 
» 19 io re re x a. 7460 
» 20 oe os ys Sas awe .. 500 
» i ” ” a aie oe ... 540 
0 a ” »” >» sa waa ... 580 
”” 23 ” ” ” eee eee eee 620 
» of % os - eee eee xe 2660 
”” 25 ” ” ” one eee eee 700 
3 SS + Pa ae eee a> “Tee 
pe et ie ‘ 3 oye see .. 800 


These rates are subject to alteration on account of a rise 
or fall in the cost of living as compared with the year 1919 
to an extent not exceeding 20 per cent. in all. A reduction 
of 6 per cent. has been made this year on this account from 
the amounts shown. 

There are additional pensions ranging from £65 to £350 per 
annum for officers who have held administrative appoint- 
ments. 

An officer on appointment is provided with a free passage 
to India. The wives and families of officers who are married 
prior to the date of the officers’ embarkation on first appoint- 
ment will also be provided with free passage to India, subject 
to the payment of messing charges. 

Officers and their tamilies are also eligible for passage 
concessions under which they are granted a certain number 
of return passages home at Government expense during theif 
service. 

Officers are required to undergo courses of instruction at 
the Royal Army Medical College, and at Aldershot, lasting 
approximately six months, prior to their cmbarkation for 
India on first appointment. 


Further particulars may be obtained from the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Military Department, India 
Office, London, S.W.1. 
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PRISON MEDICAL SERVICE 


¢andidates for the prison medical staff are approved by the 

retary of State for the Home Office on the recommenda- 
tion of the Prison Commissioners. The Chairman of the 
poard is Mr. A. Maxwell, C.B. Application for employ- 
ment may be made to the Board on a special form, which 
can be obtained from the Secretary, Prison Commission, 
Home Office, London, S.W.1. 


In the smaller prisons the medical officer is usually a 


jocdl practitioner, but in the larger the members of the 
medical staff are required to devote their whole time to 
the service. In the case of those required to give their 
whole time to the service the appointment in the first 
instance is to the post of medical officer Class II, and from 
the seniors of this rank the medical officers Class I are 
selected as vacancies occur. 

Largely as a result of action taken by the British 
Medical Association some years ago, the salaries of prison 
medical officers were improved, and now are: Medical 
officer Class II, £350, rising by annual increments of £20 
to £600 ; medical officer Class I, £650, rising by annual 
increments of £25 to £800. Unfurnished quarters are 
provided, or an allowance in lieu is made. The civil 
service bonus is paid on the salary. The Association has 
recently represented to the Royal Commission on the Civil 
Service, in connexion with a proposal to stabilize salary 
and bonus, that the remuneration of prison medical 
oficers should be increased. 

There are 15 medical officers Class II, 12 medical officers 
Class I, and 23 part-time medical officers. The service is 
a small one, and therefore vacancies are comparatively 
rare and promotion is very slow. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT (POOR LAW) 
MEDICAL SERVICES 


A considerable change in administrative conditions in the 
Poor Law in England and Wales has been effected by the 
passing of the Local Government Act, 1929, which from 
April Ist, 1930, abolished the old boards of guardians, and 
transferred their functions to the county councils and 
county borough councils. This should result in a higher 
degree of specialization in Poor Law work, particularly on 
the medical side, and a closer assimilation to other public 
health services. 

A number of whole-time appointments exist under these 
new Poor Law authorities in Great Britain, certain of 
which, notably in the metropolis and the chief provincial 
cities, maintain large well-equipped hospitals organized 
wider purely medical administration. Posts are avail- 
able to medical practitioners as superintendents and assis- 
tant officers in hospitals and infirmaries, and as resident 
officers in other institutions, such as poorhouses, work- 
houses, etc. Conditions and salaries show considerable 
variation ; salaries for resident assistant medical officers 
in Poor Law infirmaries usually range from £200 to £450 
a year, with full board, the duties being much the same 
as, but as a whole more responsible than, those of a house- 
physician or house-surgeon in a general hospital. Medical 
superintendents are paid from £600 to £1,600 a year, with 
house, light, coal, laundry, etc., and in some cases the 
first assistant is termed deputy medical superintendent and 
receives £450 to £750 a year, with similar emoluments. 
This service, therefore, offers openings for young practi- 
tioners and the prospect of a reasonable degree of progress 
for those who may choose to make it their career, with 
security of tenure, and provision for superannuation. It 
should be added that the attractiveness or otherwise of 
any particular post has been, and still may be, in some 
degree affected by the policy adopted by the authority 
under whose jurisdiction it falls. In the more advanced 
areas there is a high degree of differentiation in treatment 
between the sick and mentally affected, and the purely 
pauper class (between the hospital and the workhouse) ; 
the tendency in such areas has been to develop the hos- 
pital services on lines approximating to those ruling in the 
voluntary hospitals. In the majority of Poor Law institu- 
tions, however, lay control, through the administration by 





a workhouse master of the whole organization, has been 
preserved, and medical appointments in such circumstances 
are less attractive. 

In addition to the full-time appointments of the 
character mentioned, the Local Government (Poor Law) 
Service offers numerous part-time posts, such as those of 
district medical officer, parish medical officer, etc., which 
are practically all held by general practitioners. Public 
vaccinators are also appointed under contract with the 
councils of the counties and county boroughs, except in 
London, where the municipal boroughs are responsible for 
the vaccination service. 














MEDICAL PRACTICE IN BRITISH DOMINIONS 
- AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Medical Acts have now been passed in almost all places 
forming part of the British Empire beyond the seas, and 
registers of duly qualified practitioners are consequently 
maintained. To these registers medical men educated in 
the United Kingdom are generally admissible merely on 
payment of a registration fee, providing they produce 
evidence that they are of good repute and are either 
registered or eligible for registration in the United 
Kingdom, as the local requirement may be. The only 
exception to this statement that need bé made relates to 
the Dominion of Canada. Each of its provinces acts in 
medical matters as an independent State. The result has 
been that reciprocity of practice has in the past been 
established between this country and all the provinces of 
Canada except British Columbia, where certain obstacles 
were never overcome. It has, however, to be recorded 
that reciprocity with Saskatchewan, New Brunswick, 
Ontario, and Quebec has recently been brought to an end 
by those provinces. We would advise any medical man 
proposing to practise in Canada first to communicate with 
the Provincial Registrar, stating what degrees or diplomas. 
he, holds, and asking for information as to the prédcise’ 
steps he must take in order to obtain admission to’ the’ 
Provincial Register. The Licence of the Domifiion’ 
Council, which can only be obtained after examinatiéfy}' 
entitles its holder to registration in any of the provinces 
of Canada, though in regard to Quebec there is a proviso 
that ‘‘ he must have been registered in the province five 
years prior to the application for the recognition of the 
Dominion Licence.’’ In order to sit for the examination 
for the Dominion Licence, it is necessary to obtain either a 
licence from one of the provinces (this can be obtained 
from one of those with whom reciprocity has been estab- 
lished), or a certificate from a Provincial Council that the 
requirements of that Council im regard to preliminary 
education, matriculation, medical curriculum, and gradua- 
tion have been complied with. 

Italy and Japan are the only two foreign States with 
which complete medical reciprocity has been established, 
though there are other countries which grant a limited 
recognition to British qualifications. Generally speaking, 
in Continental countries (with the exception of the 
kingdom of Italy) a British medical man desiring to 
exercise his profession therein must pass practically the 
same examinations as those imposed on natives of the 
country. The same observation applies to all foreign 
States in the South American continent. Each of the 
United States of North America has its own laws and 
regulations governing medical practice ; and all of them 
require the holder of a British qualification to submit to 
an examination. A number of the States, including New 
York, Illinois, Michigan, and Indiana, require naturaliza- 
tion. 

A pamphlet showing the conditions under which medical 
and dental practitioners legally qualified in their own 
country may practise abroad can be obtained from the 
office of the General Medical Council, 44, Hallam Street, 
Portland Place, London, W.1, price 2s. 6d., or 2s. 9d. post 
free in the United Kingdom. Practitioners who think of 
going abroad to practise will find therein much useful 
information, including the name of the official in each 
country to whom requests for further particulars should 
be addressed. A new edition was published in 1930. 
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MEDICAT. APPOINTMENTS IN THE COLONIES 
AND MANDATED TERRITORIES 


Medical appointments in the self-governing Dominions 
and the territories under their control, and in Southern 
Rhodesia and Malta, are made by the Governments 
concerned, and are not in general open to candidates in 
the United Kingdom. Jn Ceylon, Mauritius, Jamaica, 
Barbados, the Bahamas, and Bermuda vacancies are 
practically always filled by the appointment of quali- 
fied local candidates or, in the case of some of the 
higher posts, by transfer from other colonies. Appoint- 
ments to the medical services of the remaining colonies 
and other territories undez the administrative direction of 
the Colonial Office are made by the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies in this country. Such appointments are 
to a given colony or group of colonies, for there is no 
unified service directly administered from the Colonial 
Office. It follows that conditions of service and super- 
annuation are in the main determined by the economic 
resources and general public health policy of the individual 
colony and its local government, and vary almost as widely 
as do conditions of climate. Moreover, the extent of the 
control exercised by the Colonial Office varies according to 
the constitutional status of the particular colony, and the 
detailed information available centrally is not always com- 
plete. The intending candidate, therefore, should make 
comprehensive inquiries as to local conditions, and particu- 
larly as to facilities for private practice where this is in- 
cluded in the terms of appointment. He will also do well 
to supplement official information by reference to the 
Medical Secretary at the Central Office of the British 
Medical Association (Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1), 
where reports obtained from time to time from the local 
Branches are available. This is the more necessary because 
opportunities for transfer from the medical service of one 
colony to that of another are as yet rare, except in 
cémnexion with specialist and senior appointments. 

To those physically and mentally suited to the climatic 
afi#' Social conditions peculiar to the various colonies the 
Célohial Medical Services should, and in some cases do, 
offer a field of professional activity rich in interest and in 
opportunity for pioneer work, with increasing facilities for 
specialization and research. 

The prevailing trade depression and the consequent cur- 
tailment of revenue have inevitably affected the health 
programme among other activities of the Colonial Govern- 
ments, but this check is in some degree offset by growing 
appreciation among the local administrations of the poten- 
tialities of sanitation and by quickened parliamentary 
and departmental interest in the development of a 
sound medical policy. It is significant in this connexion 
that the question of the best method of utilizing the 
funds available under the Colonial Development Act of 
1929 for the promotion of medical research, and the 
application of its results to public health problems in 
the Colonial Empire, was deemed worthy of special inter- 
departmental inquiry. The assistance recommended by 
the Colonial Development Committee under the head of 
pubiic health during the first eighteen months’ operation 
of the fund amounts to £410,486. The recommendations 
of the committee on the system of appointment in the 
Colonial Office and the Colonial Services, published in 
May, 1930, mark an important step in the development 
of the Colonial Services in general, including the medical 
services. Acceptance by the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies and the Colonial Office Conference of the prin- 
ciple of unification has at last cleared the way for the 
elaboration of practical schemes for its application. Such 
unification wouid secure to members of the smaller medical 
services much-needed opportunities for promoiion by 
transfer. Meanwhile, reorganization of the work of the 


promotions branch of the Colonial Office on the lines 
recommended by the committee should lead to welcome 
improvements in more than one direction. 

Apart from immediate economic stringency, the out- 
look for the Colonial Medical Service is thus in the main 
a hopeful one, and especially so in the larger and better 
organized branches. 


This cannot yet be said of all the 
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smaller services, some of which are still hampered p 
conditions which make full efficiency unattainable. The 
urgent necessity therefore remains for making Carefy}, 
and sufficient inquiry as to the position in any given; 
service before accepting appointment. 2 
The medical services recruited in this country by the 


Secretary of State for the Colonies include those of Weg 


Africa, East Africa, Malaya, Hong-Kong, the West Indies: 
Fiji and the Western Pacific territories, and Palesting 
besides a number of smaller services offering individually 
one or two appointments at an inadequate remuneration 
and with no prospect of promotion. Of late years certain 
medical appointments in the service of the Government of 
Traq have been filled with the concurrence and normally 
upon the recommendation of the Secretary of State ; but 
political conditions make fresh vacancies unlikely at present, 

In the Fiji Medical Service, although the basic salary 
of district medical officers (£500, by £25 to £725) is below 
the £600 minimum recommended as adequate by the 
British Medical Association, this fact is offset by the cop. 
cession of allowances of from £175 to £275 in five of the 
districts, the value of private practice in the remaining 
seven being estimated at from £100 to £600 a year. 

The services in the West Indies and some of the smaller 
colonies have not yet conceded the £600 minimum com. 
mencing salary, and whilst facilities for remunerative 
private practice, general conditions of service, and a rela- 
tively low cost of living must in some instances be taken 
into consideration, these compensations are by no means 
universal. The service in the Leeward Islands is in 4 
condition which requires. special notice by way of warning; 
but the position in Grenada has been considerably im- 
proved, and it is hoped that similar improvements will 
be effected shortly in other islands of the Windward 
group. 

In general, candidates for these services must be between 
the ages of 23 and 35, although these limits are not Yor 
the moment absolute. Appointments are, subject to a 
varying period of probation, for the most part classed as 
permanent and pensionable, but there are some appoint- 
ments by agreement for a specified limited term of service, 
There. is no entrance examination, but practitioners 
selected for appointment must obtain a certificate of 
physical fitness from one of the consulting physicians to 
the Colonial Office. Post-graduate experience in hospital 
appointments is desirable, and in some cases special allow-. 
ances are conceded to the holders of a D.P.H. Successful 
candidates are normally required to undergo an approved 
course of instruction in tropical medicine, the fees for 
their tuition being defrayed by the Government and an 
allowance being paid during their instruction. 

At present some sixty medical women are employed 
in child welfare, maternity, and laboratory work, mainly 
in the larger services—for example, those in East and 
West Africa and Malaya. Salaries are the same as for 
men. 

The bulk of the appointments made by the Secretary 
of State in this country are to the West African Medical 
Staff, the East African Medical Service, and the Medical 
Services in Malaya. These are the strongest individual 
services numerically, and therefore offer more frequent 
vacancies, better prospects of promotion, and_ better 
chances of specialist appointments than the smaller 
services. 

West African Medical Staff 

This is amongst the best organized and best paid of the 
Colonial Services. The territories covered by the service 
include Nigeria, the Gold Coast, Sierra Leone, and the 
Gambia. Climatic conditions vary considerably over this 
area, but they are in general admittedly trying. This fact 
is at present recognized by the provision of more frequent 
leave periods than are usual elsewhere. 

The service includes medical, public health, and labora- 
tory divisions, and specialist posts are almost invariably 
filled by promotion from the staff. The rate of pay for 
a medical officer is £660 on appointment, rising by 
annual increments to £960, together with a_ seniority 
allowance of £72 a year after reaching £720. There 
are a considerable number of specialist and administra- 
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tive posts carrying relatively high salaries, varying from 


£1,300, with duty allowance of £260,-to £1,800, with duty 


allowance of £360. All appointments in the staff are 

nsionable. Officers may retire voluntarily on reaching 
50 years of age, and may be called upon to retire at §5. 
Pensions are calculated at the rate of 1/480th of the 
officer's pensionable emoluments (salary and house allow- 
ance) in respect of each complete month of service. An 
officer of twenty-five years’ service who has reached the 
maximum of the long scale receives a pension of approxi- 
mately £790 per annum. The pension may be converted 
into a reduced pension of three-quarters of the full pension, 
with a gratuity of ten times the amount of the reduction. 
Gratuities of £1,000 or £1,250 may be drawn on retirement 
after nine or twelve years’ service. Members of the West 
African Medical Staff are not usually permitted to take 
their wives or young children with them until they have 
acquired experience of the conditions of life and have 
obtained the sanction of the Governor. In the case of 
young children this is only exceptionally given. 


African Medical Officers 

Membership of the West African Medical Staff is limited to 
British subjects of European parentage, but a number of 
Government appointments for African medical officers exist 
in the West African Colonies. These appointments carry 
salary on the scale £500-£25-£600, and there is a higher scale 
£600-£30-£720. In addition, in Nigeria and the Gold Coast, 
arrangements have been made for the employment of a few 
young African medical men temporarily on the hospital staffs, 
with a view to appointment to the Government service later, 
if suitable. In such cases a salary of £400 a year is paid. 


East African Medical Service 

This service includes Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika Terri- 
tory, Nyasaland, Zanzibar, and British Somaliland. In 
East Africa there is a very wide scope for clinical work, 
both medical and surgical, as well as for research and for 
preventive medicine and sanitation. The service as a 
whole is fully alive to its responsibilities and opportunities ; 
individual initiative is encouraged, and the career of a 
medical officer depends, not on seniority alone, but to 
a large extent on his own capability. In all but a few 
stations conditions allow a medical officer’s wife to accom- 
pany him, but this is not generally desirable on first 
appointment. In some dependencies the consent of the 
Governor must be obtained. The service includes a 
medical and a sanitary division. The former is open 
to those holding ordinary medical and surgical quali- 
fications, post-graduate experience in a hospital appoint- 
ment being an advantage ; posts in the sanitary division 
will as far as possible be filled by those holding a 
Diploma in Public Health or a Diploma in Tropical 
Medicine and Hygiene. Climatic conditions vary con- 
siderably. In a considerable part of Kenya they approxi- 
mate more to the temperate than the tropical zone ; 
but there are some areas in the East African Dependencies 
where conditions more closely resemble those in West 
Africa. The rate of pay for a medical officer is from £600 
on appointment, rising by annual increments of £30 to 
£840, and thereafter, subject to an efficiency bar at. this 
point, by £40 to £920. Holders of the D.P.H. receive a 
special concession of two increments on appointment, or 
from the date of obtaining the diploma, thus reaching 
the maximum of the grade two years earlier than they 
would otherwise do. Private practice may be permitted 
in certain circumstances, but there is no right to it even 
in stations where opportunities may exist. 

As in the case of the West African Medical Staff, a 
candidate can only apply for appointment to the East 
African Medical Service in general, and is liable to transfer 
between the several dependencies, but he may express his 
preference for any particular colony, and his wishes will, 
we are informed, be met as far as possible. As a rule, 
transfer only takes place on promotion or at an officer’s 
own request. The gratuities available on retirement after 
Nine or twelve years’ service are similar to those for the 
West African Medical Staff. Officers may elect or may 
be required to retire on pension on reaching the age of 
50 years. Pensions are calculated at the rate of 1/480th 
of emoluments (including value of free quarters) for each 








completed month of service. The officer of twenty-five 
years’ service who has reached the maximum of. the. long 
scale receives a pension of approximately £650 per annum. 
Pensions are convertible, under certain conditions, into 
a reduced pension and a gratuity. 


Medical Services in Malaya 

These services cover the Straits Settlements, the 
Federated Malay States, the unfederated States, and the 
State of Brunei in Borneo. The salary of 500 dollars a 
month, rising by 25 to 800 dollars, plus a temporary allow- 
ance of 5 per cent. for single and 10 per cent. for married 
officers, is generally considered adequate. A non-pension- 
able allowance of 100 dollars a month is paid to officers 
holding the D.P.H. The officer of twenty-five years’ 
service who has reached the maximum of the long scale 
receives a pension of approximately £560 per annum. 
Pensions are convertible, under certain conditions, into 
a reduced pension and a gratuity. 

The climate of Malaya is, for the Tropics, very healthy. 
It varies little during the year. The mean maximum and 
minimum temperatures are 86.8° and 74.39 F. In some 
parts there are no marked rainy and dry seasons, the 
rainfall being evenly distributed throughout the year. 
In others there are a couple of dry months and a couple 
of exceptionally rainy months in the year. The average 
rainfall is about 100 inches a year, and vegetation is 
always green. People who lead regular, active lives have 
no difficulty in keeping in good health. European children 
do well in Malaya up to the age of about 6. Numerous 
hill bungalows are available already for rest and change, 
and a large Malayan hill station has been constructed 
at a height of over 5,000 feet at Cameron’s Plateau, on 
the Perak-Pahang boundary. 

The professional duties of a medical officer may include 
medical, surgical,, medico-legal, and public health work. 
His administrative work comprises hospital administration, 
diets, returns, and financial work, and includes the in- 
spection of smaller hospitals and dispensaries. Cterical 
work is reduced to the smallest possible amount. .An 
endeavour is made to consider an officer’s own bent when, 
posting him for duty. Districts vary in size, and a certain) 
amount of travelling will be necessary. The white popu- 
lation in each district varies. The district hospitals hold 
from 50 to 300 beds. There is a staff of locally recruited 
medical men, mostly trained at the Singapore College of 
Medicine. Asiatic dressers and trained hospital assistants 
are employed in hospitals and dispensaries. In addition 
to European sisters, there is a large local nursing staff. 
All hospital equipment is supplied by Government, in- 
cluding instruments. At both the Institute for Medical 
Research in Kuala Lumpur, Federated Malay States, and 
the King Edward VII College of Medicine, Singapore, 
there are opportunities for research as well as for routine 
investigations. Promising officers may be stationed at the 
Institute for short periods if they can be spared from 
other duties. In addition to the full-time professional 
posts at the College of Medicine, several of the medical 
staff in Singapore hold part-time lectureships. 

It may fairly be said that the Malayan Medical Services 
now offer considerable scope for suitable candidates. There 
are relatively to other services a large number of special 
appointments available in surgery, radiology, public health, 
and pathology, and to those seeking a career in teaching 
the professorships at the College of Medicine, Singapore, 
offer an additional attraction. 


Sudan Medical Service 

This service is a department of the Sudan Government, 
and includes a number of Syrian medical officers and a 
number of assistant medical officers who are natives of the 
Sudan. The British medical inspectors are from the outset 
senior to all other medical officers. The service offers 
ample opportunities for specialization and for research, as 
well as for general medical and surgical work. 

The climate varies, but is not in general unfavourable, 
though hot. In the northern desert the nights are cool, 
even in summer, and the winter is pleasant and often 
cold. In the central zone there is a rainy season of 
about four months, during which large areas become 
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malarious... The south is more tropical in character, and 
rmosquito-protected houses, nets, and protective quinine are 
essential during the greater part of the year, though even 
here the winter months are cool and pleasant. It is not con- 
sidered desirable for medical inspectors to be accompanied 
by their wives until they have gained some knowledge of 
the language and the general conditions of life. 

The commencing pay of a medical inspector is £E.720. 
On confirmation of appointment and success in the 
requisite examinations in Arabic the salary is increased 
by periodic increments to £E.1,200. Five senior adminis- 
trative posts carry higher salaries. There is a compulsory 
contribution of 5 per cent. of pay towards pension, which, 
for a medical inspector, amounts, after twenty years’ 
service, to £E.500 a year. An officer who is compulsorily 
retired before completing fifteen years’ service is not 
entitled to pension, but receives a gratuity. 


OFFICIAL SOURCES OF INFORMATION 

All inquiries in connexion with medical appointments in 
the self-governing Dominions and their dependencies should 
be addressed to the High Commissioners or Agents-General 
for the Dominions. Intending applicants are also recom- 
mended to consult the Dominions Office and Colonial Office 
List, which may be seen at the Colonial Office Library or 
at the Library of the British Medical Association if not 
otherwise available, and the Professional Handbook, 
Part IL (price 4d.), issued by the Oversea Settlement 
Department, Dominions Office, Caxton House, Tothill 
Street, London, S.W.1. 

The position in Egypt is at present uncertain ; questions 
as to the possibility of any medical appointments becoming 
available under the Egyptian Government should be 
addressed to the Director-General, Public Health Depart- 
ment, Cairo. 

Inquiries as to vacancies and conditions in the Sudan 

Medical Service should be addressed in the first instance 
to Dr. Hodson, 24, Welbeck Street, London, W.1. 
__ All inquiries in connexion with Colonial medical appoint- 
ments made by the Secretary of State for the Colonies, or 
such vacancies as may occur in Iraq or Palestine, should 
be addressed to the Director of Recruitment (Colonial 
Service), Colonial Office, 2, Richmond Terrace, Whitehall, 
London, S.W.1. 

There remain a number of medical appointments made 
by mining companies and other commercial undertakings 
in various parts of the Tropics. Much caution should be 
exercised in accepting such posts, and the form of con- 
tract should be subjected to very careful scrutiny. Advice 
in this connexion should always be sought from the 
Medical Secretary of the British Medical Association, 
British Medical Association House, Tavistock Square, 
London, W.C.1. 





DEGREES FOR PRACTITIONERS 


At one time it was the almost universal custom for medical 
students educated in London and aiming at general prac- 
tice not to seek a university degree, and as that custom 
still prevails to a considerable extent a large proportion of 
medical men in England possess diplomas or licences to 
practise but not degrees in medicine. This is a fact which 
they sometimes find reason to regret, and to such practi- 
tioners the following paragraphs may be of interest. It 
should be noted that the M.D.Brux. diploma, if obtained 
since June, 1886, is not registrable in this country, and 
that the University of Brussels no longer holds special 
examinations for foreign medical practitioners. Moreover, 
after 1932 the University of Durham will hold no further 
examinations for the degree of M.D. for practitioners of 
fifteen years’ standing. 


University of Durham 
The degree of M.D. is granted by the University of 
Durham to registered practitioners of not less than fifteen 
years’ standing, who have been qualified and in practice 
for that period, upon the conditions set out below, 
without residence - 
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The candidate must be 40 years of age, and must Prodiicg 


a certificate of moral character from three registered medic 
practitioners. Should he not have passed an examination 4 
arts previous to. the professional examination in Virtue ‘of 
which his name was placed on the Register, he is exam; 


in classics and’ mathematics ; if otherwise, he is Tequired jy 


translate into English passages from any one of the followin 
Latin authors: Caesar, De Bello Gallico (first three bods): 
Virgil, Aeneid (first three books) ; or Celsus (first three books), 
Natives of India or the British Colonies are placed on the 
same footing as natives of Great Britain, and must 
registered on the books of the General Medical Council of the 
United Kingdom. 


Professional Examination.—The candidate must pass an 


examination in the following subjects: (i) Principles and 
practice of medicine, including psyciological medicine, hygiene 
and therapeutics ; (ii) principles and practice of surgery : 
(iti), midwifery and diseases of women and_ children; (iv) 
pathology, medical and surgical ; (vj anatomy, medical and 
Surgical ; (vi) medical jurisprudence and toxicology. Candp 
dates are examined by means of written papers, Clinically 
and viva voce at the College of Medicine, Northumberland 
Road, Newcastle, and in the Royal Victoria Infirmary, The 
classical part of the examination may be taken separately 
from the professional on payment of a portion (£10. 10s.) of 
the full fee. 

The examinations are held twice a year, in June and 


December. Notice, accompanied by the fee and certificates, 
must be sent to the Secretary of Examinations, at. the 


University of Durham College of Medicine, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, at least twenty-eight days before the commencement 
of the examination. : 

Fees.—The inclusive fee for both professional and classical 
parts of the examination, together with the degree fee, is 
50 guineas ; if a candidate fail to pass, 20 guineas are re. 
tained, but if he present himself again 40 guineas only am 
required. 

University of Lausanne 
M.D. Examination for Medical Practitioners 

It has been possible for a long time to obtain the MD, 
degree from one of the State Universities in Switzerland 
—namely, Bern. Geneva, and Lausanne. The regulations 
of the Faculty of Medicine of the University of Lausanne 
have recently been drastically revised by the authorities, 
and in October, 1930, new regulations came into force, of 
which a summary is given below. The main effect of 
these new regulations is to provide a special M.D. exam 
ination for medical practitioners from other countries. 


Spectal Examination for Medical Practitioners holding a@ 
Diploma from Another Country 
Article 34.—Ho' iers of a foreign diploma which gives them 
the right to practise medicine in their country of origin may 
be permitted to present a thesis for the doctorate in medicine, 
This thesis must be built up in one of the medical depart 
ments or clinics of the University of Lausanne, with the 


permission of the director of that department or clinic. This’ 


authorization is granted by the Faculty, to whom the candi- 
date must make a written request for such, accompanied by 
a copy of the precise and detailed curriculum which he has 
followed elsewhere, and all the necessary proofs to support 
his application (diplomas, certificates of intermediate and 
preliminary examinations, student’s record, etc.). Before 
actually handing in his thesis the candidate is obliged: 
(a) to pursue in the Faculty of Medicine of Lausanne, in the 
status of a duly matriculated student, a course of study 
occupying two complete semestres (one academic year, October 
to July), and embracing the following subjects—pathology, 
clinical surgery, clinical medicine, public health and parasito- 
logy, the course and laboratory work relating to the subject 
chosen for his thesis, and the courses on two other subjects 
at his choice ; (b) to undergo a special examination in each of 
the subjects mentioned above. When this examination has 
been passed the candidate is permitted to present his thesis, 
which must be sent in to the Dean of the Faculty of Medicine. 





The best time to take this special course is as soon aftet 
qualifying in this country as possible, when the book work 
is fresh in mind. 
and other Service men on a year’s study leave. 
particulars may be obtained at any time 


Further 


Charles A. H. Franklin, M.D., B.S., honorary secretary, 
Lausanne Medical Graduates, Greenbank, 154, Sandgate ™ 
Road, Folkestone, Kent (booklet and copy of regular 
tions, post free 2s. 1}d.). j 


The course is also suitable for I.M.S. | 


from Dr. — 
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SPECIAL DIPLOMAS 

Information about the regulations for the various Diplomas 
*jn Tropical Medicine, in Psychological Medicine, and in 
“Public Health is given in the appropriate sections of this 
Educational Number at pages 459, 460, 464. Further 
details in regard to the D.P.H. and the D.T.M. will be 
found in Sir Andrew Balfour’s Guide to the Regulations, 
Courses, and Examinations for Qualifications in Public 
Health and Tropical Medicine, published by the British 
Medical Association, Tavistock Square, W.C.1, at the 
price of 3s. 

It should perhaps be noted here that of the various 
diplomas in special subjects granted by licensing bodies 
only those in Public Health and Sanitary Science and 
State Medicine are at present admissible for entry in the 
official Medical Register, though other special diplomas 
may, of course, be included among the particulars of 
qualifications set out in the Medical Directory. 

As stated at page 430, a Diploma in Tuberculous Diseases 
is granted by the University of Wales to qualified medical 
practitioners ; new regulations for this diploma are now in 
force. 

JIPLOMAS IN MEDICAL RADIOLOGY 
‘Diplomas in Medical Radiology are granted by the 
Universities of Cambridge, Edinburgh, and Liverpool. 

The Cambridge Diploma.—A Diploma in Medical Radio- 
logy and Electrology is granted by the University of Cam- 
bridge. The primary object is to provide adequate train- 
ing in a branch of medical work which is becoming in- 
creasingly important and difficult, and which is outside 
the ordinary medical curriculum. The diploma is open 
only to those who hold a medical qualification approved 
by the Diploma Committee. The course occupies nine 
months. The first three months (October to December), 
which may be spent either in Cambridge or in London, 
are occupied with lectures and practical work in physics 
and electrotechnics, together with an introductory course 
in medical radiology and electrology. The work for the 
second three months (January to March) can be done in 
London only, and comprises lectures and clinical instruc- 
tion in radiology and electrology given by lecturers 
appointed by the Education Committee of the British 
Institute of Radiology, together with clinical experience 
in the radiological department of a hospital recognized for 
that purpose by the Diploma Committee. During the last 
three months a candidate is required to hold a clinical 
clerkship, or other similar appointment, in the radiological 
department of a recognized hospital. Hospitals at a 
number of provincial centres, as well as in London, have 
been recognized by the Committee for this purpose. In 
exceptional circumstances exemption from this regulation 
may be granted by the Committee. The examination for 
Part I (physics and electrotechnics) is normally taken at 
the end of the first three months, and the examination for 
Part II at the end of six months. At the conclusion of the 
nine months’ course a candidate who has passed both parts 
of the examination is required to present a thesis composed 
by himself. This thesis must be approved by the Com- 
mittee before the candidate is entitled to the Diploma. 
The thesis is to be in the form of a critical report, with 
notes upon six cases, either in radiology or electrology or 
in both these subjects, and must illustrate various methods 
of diagnosis or treatment. The course for 1931-32 begins 
on October 5th. Examinations for Part I will begin on 
January 6th and April 13th, 1932, and for Part I on 
April 12th and July 13th, 1932. Further particulars of 
the courses and examinations can be obtained from the 
Secretary for the Diploma, G. Stead, M.A., Cavendish 
Laboratory, Cambridge, or from Dr. A. E. Barclay, Radio- 
logical Department, Medical Schools, Cambridge, or from 
the General Secretary, British Institute of Radiology, 
32, Welbeck Street, London, W.1. 

The Edinburgh Diploma.—Candidates for the diploma 
must be graduates in medicine and surgery of the 
University of Edinburgh, or hold corresponding registrable 
degrees or qualification from some other licensing body. 
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Candidates are not admitted to the examination for the 
diploma until after the lapse of not less than one year 
from obtaining a registrable qualification, which qualifica- 
tion must be registered before admission to the examina- 
tion. The course of study begins in October and extends 
over a period of not less than three terms. The examina- 
tion, which is written, oral, and practical, is in two 
parts: (a) physics, and (b) radiology. The examination is 
held twice yearly—namely, July and October. Full par- 
ticulars may be obtained from the Dean of the Faculty 
of Medicine. In this connexion it may be noted that 
radiology can now be taken as the special subject in the 
examination for Membership of the Royal College of 
Physicians of Edinburgh. Several candidates have already 
taken radiology as their special subject; it means that an 
honours standard has to be attained. 

The Liverpool Diploma.—The University. of Liverpool 
grants a Diploma in Medical Radiology and Electrology. 
Candidates before admission to the examination for the 
diploma must possess a registrable qualification approved 
by the university in medicine and surgery, and must have 
attended courses of instruction in (a) physics (two terms) ; 
(b) (i) radiology and (ii) electrology, during the six months 
in the x-ray and electro-therapeutic departments of a hos- 
pital or hospitals. An examination is held in March each 
year, the subjects being (a) physics, (b) radiology and 
electrology. Examination in either part may be taken 
separately. Fees: tuition, £24 5s.; examination and 
diploma, £6 5s. A registration deposit fee of £5 5s. is 
charged on application and credited to the fees, but is not 
returnable in the event of the candidate failing to register. 
These courses commence during the first week in October. 
Application should be made to the Dean, Faculty of 
Medicine, the University of Liverpool. 


DIpLoMa IN LARYNGOLOCGY ANQ OTOLCGY 

The Conjoint Examining Board in England (Examina- 
tion Hall, Queen Square, London, W.C.1) grants a 
Diploma in Laryngology and Otology (D.L.O.) after an 
examination held in June and December. The exaipilla- 
tion comprises two parts: Part I, on the anatoth I, 
embryology, and physiology of the ear, nose, pharynx, 
larynx, trachea and bronchi, and oesophagus ; Part II, 
on the recognition and use of special instruments and 
appliances, and the medicine, surgery, and pathology of 
these regions. Candidates may enter for Part I at any 
time after a registrable qualification in medicine, surgery, 
and midwifery has been-obtained. Candidates may enter 
for Part II on completion of one year of special study 
of diseases of the ear, nose, pharynx, and larynx, after 
a registrable qualification has been obtained, provided 
that Part I has been previously passed, and on production 
of certain certificates. The conditions of study may be 
modified at the discretion of the Committee of Manage- 
ment in special cases. The fee for admission or res 
admission to each part is six guineas. 


DipLomMas IN OPHTHALMIC MEDICINE 

A special Diploma in Ophthalmic Medicine and Surgery 
is granted by the University of Oxford and by the 
Conjoint Examining Board ia England. 

University of Oxford.—For the Diploma in Ophthalmo- 
logy (D.O.) attendance on a twelve months’ course of 
clinical ophthalmology in hospitals or institutions recog- 
nized for the purpose by the Board of the Faculty of 
Medicine, and on a course of instruction in Oxford lasting 
two months, is obligatory. Candidates must have their 
names on the Medical Register of the United Kingdom, 
unless, being Bachelors or Doctors of Medicine of univer- 
sities outside the United Kingdom, they have obtained 
special permission from the Board of the Faculty of 
Medicine. 

The Conjoint Board.—The Diploma in Ophthalmic 
Medicine and Surgery of the Conjoint Examining Board of 
the Royal College of Physicians of London and Royal 
College of Surgeons of England is issued after completion 
of an examination held in two parts—in January and July. 
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The examination in each case is partly written, partly 
oral, partly clinical or practical. Part I comprises 
anatomy and embryology of the visual apparatus, physio- 
logy of vision, elementary optics ; Part IL comprises 
optical defects of the eye, ophthalmic medicine and 
surgery, pathology with special reference to medical and 
surgical ophthalmology. Candidates may enter for Part I 
at any time after a registrable qualification in medicine, 
surgery, and midwifery has been obtained. Candidates 
may enter for Part II on completion of one year of 
special study of ophthalmology after a registrable qualifi- 
cation has been obtained, provided that Part I has been 
previously passed, and on- production of certain certifi- 
cates: The conditions of study may be modified at the 
discretion of the Committee of Management in special 
cases. The fee for admission or readmission to each part 
is six guineas. 
DIPLOMAS IN OBSTETRICS 

The Society of Apothecaries of London, as stated on 
page 431, has now instituted a Mastery of Midwifery, and 
issues a diploma under this title denoting the possession 
of specialized knowledge of ante-natal care, midwifery, 
and child welfare. The diploma is, however, not 
registrable under the Medical Acts. 

The Conjoint Examining Board in England, according 
to the new regulations for its Diploma in Gynaecology 
and Obstetrics (D.G.O., R.C.P. and S.Eng.), will hold 
examinations on October 29th, 1931, and in April, 1932. 


Those eligible for admission to examination must 
have held a degree in medicine and = surgery  recog- 
nized by the Board, or a _ qualification registrable 


in this country, for not less than three years. The 
subjects of the examination are gynaecology and 
obstetrics (including pathology, histology, and bacterio- 
logy in relation to these subjects), and ante-natal, post- 
natal, and infant* welfare work. The examination is 
written, oral, and clinical, but only those candidates are 
acmitted to the clinical who satisfy the examiners in the 
written and oral. A form is issued on which particulars 
have to be given and certified as to resident appointments 
in ‘the gynaecological and obstetrical department of a 
recognized general hospital, in a gynaecological hospital, 
or a maternity hospital, or as to registrarship or clinical 
assistantship held in such institutions, together with 
particulars as to regular attendance, with responsible 
care of patients, at recognized ante-natal, post-natal, and 
infant welfare clinics during twelve months. It is added 
that these conditions of study may be modified in the 
case of a candidate who has carried out original investiga- 
tions or written a thesis on some subject in gynaecology 
or obstetrics, or whose studies have extended over a 
prolonged time without fulfilling the exact conditions set 
out ; but exemption will not be granted from any part 
of the examination. The fee for admission to examination 
or re-examination is ten guineas. Copies of the regula- 
tions for this diploma may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Examination Hall, Queen Square, W.C.1. ; 
The British College of Obstetricians and Gynaecologists 
yas founded and incorporated in September, 1929. The 
objects of the College are set forth in the memorandum 
of association. The first, a very important object, is 
““to encourage the study and practice of obstetrics and 
gynaecology, subjects which should be inseparably inter- 
woven.”’ The College consists of Fellows and Members, 
and has power to take part in the examination of candi- 
dates for admission to the British register of medical 
practitioners, in co-operation with teaching and/or exam- 
ining bodies authorized to conduct medical examinations 
for the purpose of qualifying candidates for admission to 
the British register of medical practitioners, if invited by 
such bodies. It also has power to grant diplomas and 
certificates in obstetrics and gynaecology, either alone or 
in co-operation with teaching and/or examining bodies 
authorized to grant such diplomas. Candidates for the 
Membership of the College have to show evidence of 
having held resident appointments in general medicine or 
surgery, and also in obstetrics and gynaecology, before 
entering for the examination. The Fellowship of the 


College is granted to those Members who are judged by 
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the College to have advanced the science and art of 
obstetrics and gynaecology. The Fellowship and Member. 
ship of the College includes practically every teacher of 
obstetrics and gynaecology in Great Britain, and map 
distinguished exponents in the British Dominions, It is 
hoped that in a few years’ time one of the essential 
qualifications for election to the staff of all departments 
of obstetrics and gynaecology in general and in Special 
hospitals will be the Fellowship or Membership of the 
College. Consequently, all intending to specialize in thege 
subjects should endeavour to obtain as soon as possible 
the Membership, the conditions and regulations of which 
may be obtained from the honorary secretary. The pregj. 
dent is Professor W. Blair Bell, the treasurer Mr. Eardley 
L. Holland, and the honorary secretary Professor W, 
Fletcher Shaw (20, St. John Street, Manchester), 





MEDICAL MISSIONARIES 

Missionary societies are in constant need of qualified men 
and women to fill vacancies as they occur in their hos. 
pitals, and also to enable them to take advantage of fresh 
openings. To those suitably endowed the mission’ field 
offers unique opportunities for interesting work, and the 
development of native medical schools, as training institu- 
tions in connexion with some of the larger mission hos- 
pitals, affords excellent scope for valuable work to medical 
men and women who are qualified to teach. It is not 
usually expected that medical missionaries should take a 
position such as would otherwise be occupied by an 
ordained clergyman or minister, but it is essential that 
they should be prepared to exert their influence in any 
hospital to which they may be sent so that a Christian 
atmosphere may be maintained and the work of evange- 
lization be carried on through the ministry of healing. 

As for scientific and other qualifications for the work, 
medical missionaries, in addition to being physically 
capable of sustaining a life which makes a great demand 
upon their strength, should be thoroughly well-trained 
physicians and surgeons. It is very desirable that they 
should have held a resident appointment at a_ general 
hospital, and have a good knowledge of practical surgery, 
gynaecology, tropical medicine, and the treatment of eye 
diseases. Useful information can be obtained from the 
secretaries of the various Missionary Societies, or from 
Thomas B. Adam, Honorary Secretary, Medical Advisory 
Board on Medical Missions to the Conference of Missionary 
Societies in Great Britain and Ireland, The Crossways, 
45, Kenton Road, Harrow, Middlesex, or 19, Furnival 
Street, E.C.4. 





Dental Surgery 
Until the passing of the Dentists Act, 1921, the profession 
of dentistry in this country was regulated by enactments 
corresponding very closely with those relating to the 
practice of medicine—that is to say, there was no direct 
prohibitiol: of the act of practice ; and the Dentists Act of 
1878 gave the same degree of protection to legally qualified 
and registered dentists as was accorded to registered 
medical practitioners—namely, the reservation of the use 
of certain titles. This Act provided also (1) that no 
person should take or use the name or title of ‘‘ dentist ” 
(either alone or in combination with any other word of 
words) or of “‘ dental practitioner,’’ or any other name, 
title, or description expressed in words or by _ letters 
implying that he was specially qualified to practise 
dentistry, unless he was registered, under a penalty of £20; 
and (2) that an unregistered person could not recover ally 
fee or charge in respect of any dental operation, attend- 
ance, or advice. But, in the case of the practice of medi- 
cine by unqualified and unregistered persons, certain 
deterrent factors came into play—such as the inability to 
give a death certificate—and these did not operate to the 
same extent in the case of dentistry ; hence, unqualified 
practice was far more prevalent in dentistry than in 
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medicine, and increased after a decision of the House of . 
Lords placing a narrow interpretation upon the words 


« specially qualified to practise dentistry,’’ by defining 
the word ‘‘ qualified ’” as not referring to competence but 
to the possession of a recognized diploma. 


Dentists Act, 1921 

This unsatisfactory position was remedied by the passing 
into law of the Dentists Act, 1921 ; its provisions are 
based largely on the recommendations of a departmental 
committee appointed in 1917 by the Privy Council “ to 
investigate the extent and gravity of the evils connected 
with the practice of dentistry and dental surgery by 
persons not qualified under the Dentists Act.’’ Since 
November 30th, 1922, no person has been permitted by 
law to practise or hold himself out, whether directly or by 
implication, as practising or as being prepared to practise 
dentistry unless he is on the Dentists Register provided 
for by the Dentists Act, 1878. The practice of dentistry 
js defined as including ‘‘ the performance of any such 
operation and the giving of any such treatment, advice, or 
attendance, as is usually performed or given by dentists,”’ 
and the performing of any operation or the giving of any 
“treatment, advice, or attendance on or to any person 
as preparatory to or for the purpose of or in connexion 
with the fitting, insertion, or fixing of artificial teeth.” 
The maximum penalty incurred by an unregistered practi- 
tioner is £100 for each offence. There are, however, certain 
important exceptions to the requirement of registration. 
A registered medical practitioner may practise dentistry 
without being on the Dentists Register, though he may 
not give dental treatment to insured persons under the 
National Health Insurance Acts unless he be so registered, 
and a registered pharmaceutical chemist or chemist and 
druggist may extract a tooth where the case is urgent and 
where no doctor or dentist is available, but the operation 
must be performed without any kind of anaesthetic ; 
further, any person may carry out minor dental work in a 
public dental service under the personal supervision of a 
registered dentist provided it is in accordance with con- 
ditions approved by the Minister of Health after consulta- 
tion with the Dental Board. 


Dentistry may be carried on by a corporate body provided 
the majority of the directors and all the operating staff are 
registered dentists, and that no business other than dentistry 
or only some business ancillary to dentistry is carried on by 
the company. Companies carrying on the business of dentistry 
at the present time are permitted to continue to do so with 
certain restrictions, provided that the name of the company 
as well as the names of the directors have been entered in 
a list kept by the Registrar for that purpose. Every director 
or manager of a company convicted of an offence under the 
Act will be held to be guilty of the offence unless he proves 
that the offence was committed without his knowledge, and 
the court may, in addition to a fine, order that the name of 
any director convicted shall be removed from the list of 
directors aforesaid. 


THe DentaL Boarp 

On the establishment of the Dental Board in 1921 certain 
powers and duties of the General Medical Council were 
transferred to it, including. the duty of erasing from the 
Dentists Register any entry which has been incorrectly or 
fraudulently made. An inquiry into the case of. a person 
alleged to be liable to have his name erased. from the 
Register is made by the Board, which reports its findings 
to the General Medical Council, the order directing the 
erasure being made by the Council. A name erased from 
the Register can only be restored by the Council upon a 
report made by the Board. An appeal to the High Court 
may be made by any person aggrieved either by refusal of 
the Board to register his name or by the removal of his 
name from the Regisler. The administrative expenses of 
the Board are defrayed from the registration fees and 
anuual retention fees, but any surplus may be allocated to 
purposes connected with dental education and research or 
to any public purpose connected with dentistry. 
office of the Dental Board is at 44, Hallam Street, 
London, W.1. 
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DENTAL EDUCATION AND EXAMINATION 

The. preliminary examination in arts is the same. for 
medical and dental students, and the early stages of their 
education embrace much the same subjects’ ; and, as the 
dental student is required to obtain a knowledge of the 
broad principles of medicine and surgery, it is necessary 
for him to pursue some portion of his studies at a medical 
school as well as at a special dental school, the latter not 
undertaking the teaching of these subjects. Registration 
as a dental student is not in all cases compulsory, though 
it is to be advised as convenient as affording proof of the 
commencement of professional education, and it is required 
by most of the licensing bodies, all of whom insist upon a 
curriculum covering four academic years. 


Degrees and diplomas in dentistry are granted by the 
Universities of Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Dublin, Durham, 
Leeds, Liverpool, London, Manchester, St. Andrews, Sheffield, 
and the National University of Ireland, as will be found 
stated in the articles on these universities. Licences in 
dentistry entitling the holder to be registered on the Dentists 
Register are granted by the Royal Colleges of Surgeons. of 
England, of Edinburgh, and in Ireland, and by the Royal 
Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons of Glasgow. 

Recognized dental schools are numerous. In London there 
are those connected with the Royal Dental Hospital, Leicester 
Square ; the National Dental Hospital (now the University 
College Hospital Dental School), Great Portiand Street ; 
Guy’s Hospital ; King’s College Hospital ; and the London 
Hospital. In the provinces there are the Birmingham Dental 
Hospital ; the Royal Infirmary and the General Hospital, 
Bristol ; the Dental Hospital and the Public Dispensary, 
Leeds ; the Dental Hospital, Liverpool ; the Dental Hespital, 
Manchester ; the Dental Hospital and School, Newcast!e-on- 
Tyne ; the Royal Hospital, Sheffield. In Scotland there are 
the Dental Hospital, Dundee ; the Incorporated Dental Hos- 
pital and School, Edinburgh ; and the Incorperated Dental 
Hospital, Glasgow ; and in Ireland, the Belfast Dental School, 
the Incorporated Dental Hospital of Ireland, Dublin, and the 
Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland, Dublin. 


All who think of becoming dentists may be advised:to 
study a Memorandum, lately drawn up for their guidance. 
by the Registrar of the Dental Board, setting out in oom: 
venient form and in untechnical language informatiom !for: 
which request is frequently made to the Board.? It will be 
seen from this pamphlet that in order to assist suitable 
students the Dental Board has instituted a system of 
bursaries to pay the fees of those who have not the 
financial means to qualify, and in exceptional cases 
maintenance may also be given as well. 


Recommendations of the General Medical Council 

The Dentists Act still leaves to the General Medical 
Council the duty of controlling the course of study and 
examinations required for dental qualifications. 

The following recommendations as to the course of 
study and examinations to be required of candidates for 
degrees or licences in dentistry or dental surgery were 
adopted by the Council in 1922. 


Preliminary Examination and Registration 
1. That every dental student shall, at the commencement 
of his studentship, be registered in the manner and under the 
conditions prescribed for medical students. ; 


2. That before registration in the Dental Students Register 
every applicant shall be required to have passed, in addition 
to the examination in general education, which shall be the 
same as that required for medical students, an examination 
in Elementary Physics and Elementary Chemistry, conducted 
or recognized by one of the licensing bodies, which shall also 
be the same as that required for medical students. 

3. That before registration as a dental student every 
applicant shall produce evidence that he has attained the 
age of 17 years. 





1See the Registrar’s Memorandum on Students’ Registration 
printed in the article on the General Medical Council at page 421. 

* Memorandum by the Registray on the Procedure to be Adopted 
by Those who Desire to Enter the Profession of Dentisiry, with 
Notes on Costs and Prospects. 1929. Dental Board of the United 
Kingdom, 44, Hallam Street, W.1. Price Is. pest free. 
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Professional Study 
4. That every candidate for a degree or licence in dentistry 
or dental surgery shall be re quired before admission to the 
final or qualifying examination to produce certificates showing: 


(i) That he is at least 21 years of age. 

(ii) That he has been registered as a dental student. 

(iii) That he has, subsequently to the date of registration 
as a dental student, been engaged in professional study for at 
least four years, of which three years at least shall be spent 
at a school or schools recognized for professional study by one 
of the licensing bodies. 

(iv) That, subsequently to the date of registration as a 
dental student, he has attended at a recognized medical 
school courses of instruction, which shall be the same as those 
required for medical students, in the following subjects: (a) 
Chemistry, and (6) Physics, in their application to medicine ; 
(c) Elementary Biology. That he has attended at a recognized 
medical school courses of instruction in the following subjects: 
(d) Human Anatomy (wilh dissections and demonstrations) for 
three academic terms ; (e) Physiology (with laboratory in- 
struction, including Practical Histology) for two academic 
terms ; (f) General Pathology (including Bacteriology) tor two 
academic terms; (vg) Medicine for two academic terms ; (/2) 
Surgery for two academic terms ; (i) the practice of a recog- 


nized general hospital or hospitals of not less than eighty 
beds, with certified instruction in Clinical Medicine and 


Clinical Surgery, for four academic terms. 

(v) That he has attended at a recognized dental school 
courses of instruction in the following special subjects: (a) 
Dental Anatomy and Physiology, human and comparative 


The course should comprise a minimum of twenty meetings 
of the class. (b) Practical Dental Histology and Morbid 
Histology. The course should comprise a minimum of sixteen 
meetings of the class. (c) Dental Pathology and Surgery. 
The course should comprise a minimum of twenty meetings 
of the class. (d) Dental Materia Medica and Therapeutics. 
The course should cOmprise a minimum of sixteen meetings 
of the class. (e) Dental Metallurgy (with practical work and 


demonstrations). ‘the course should comprise a minimum of 
twenty meetings of the class. (f) Dental Mechanics (with 
practical work and demonstrations). The course should com- 
peise a minimum of twenty mectings and twenty demonstra- 
tions. (g) A course of instruction in the use of Anaesthetics, 
genéral and local, employed in dental practice. () A course 
of; instruction in Radiology as applied to dentistry. 


yi) That he has for at least twenty-four calendar months 
attended, during the ordinary academic terms, the practice 
of a recognized dental hospital or of the recognized dental 


department of a general hospital. 

(vii) That he has received for not less 
calendar months, or for 2,000 hours, 
dental mechanics. 


than twenty-four 
practical instruction in 


Professional Examinations 
examination for a degree or licence 
shall be partly written, 


5. That the 
or dental surgery 


in dentistry 
partly oral, and 


partly practical, and shall include the following subjects: 
(a) Chemistry, Physics, and Biology, in their bearing on 
Medicine and Dentistry. (b) Human Anatomy and Physio- 


logy. (c) General Pathology, including 
Medicine and Surgery. (¢) Dental Anatomy and Physiology, 
Dental Pathology, Dental Surgery (including Orthodontics), 
Dental Materia Medica and Therapeutics, and Dental Mechanics 
and Dental Metallurgy. (f) Practical Examination in Dental 
Surgery. (g) Practical Examination in Dental Mechanics and 
Metallurgy. (k) Anaesthetics, general and local, employed 
in dental practice. 

6. That the prescribed subjects of examination may be 
combined or distributed at the discretion of the licensing 


Bacteriology. (d) 


bodies, and may be taken at two or more successive stages 
during the course of professional study ; provided that no 
candidate shall be admitted to any final examination in 


dental surgery and dental mechanics until he shall have 


completed the required four years’ course of study. 
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ENCEPHALITIS FOLLOWING VACCINATION 
AND CERTAIN INFECTIONS 


{ 
A REQUEST FROM THE MINISTRY OF HEALTH 

The Ministry of Health desires to invite the assistance: of 
all members of the medical profession who are in active 
practice in this country in order to enable the Ministry 
to maintain full investigation of the characteristics of 
acute disease of the central nervous system (such a 
meningitis of any kind or origin, encephalitis, or polio. 
encephalitis) which has been ‘* post-vaccinal,’’ using this 
term in the sense that the first symptoms have occurred 
within four weeks of vaccination. It will be remembered 
that a similar request was made in 1926 with the object 
of enabling the Department to place all the information 
so obtained before a committee which had then been 
appointed jointly by the Ministry and the Medical Research 
Council to consider vaccination questions. The work of 
this committee terminated with the publication of its two 
reports of July, 1928, and January, 1931, respectively, 
It was greatly facilitated by the information which was 
supplied from many quarters in response to this request, 
and, as there is still need for further particular study of 
these rare cases, it is now repeated. Similar information 
is desired of the occurrence of cases of acute disease of the 
nervous system which follow in the wake of acute infec- 
tions such as measles, German measles, chicken-pox, 
whooping-cough, or influenza. It will be remembered 
that the Committee on Vaccination found that these 
sequels of infective processes, when of fatal issue, pre- 
sented pathologically a very close resemblance to cases 
of post-vaccinal encephalitis, and gave reasons for the 
continued study and comparison of all these cases as a 
group. Intimations of the kind requested, if received in 
time, will permit of local inquiry to ascertain clinical 
details which may not subsequently be obtainable, and 
will also in some cases enable the Department to arrange 


for expert post-mortem examination and _ pathological 
examination of specimens. The request which is, there- 
fore, made to all practising members of the medical 


profession is that when called in to any case of disease 
of the central nervous system with an acute onset, they 
will be so good as to inform the Ministry as soon as 
possible of every case in which they have ascertained 
that vaccination has preceded the onset of the symptoms 
within a period of four weeks, or in which the symptoms 
have immediately followed an acute infectious illness. 
The intimation should be sent as speedily as possible to 
the Senior Medical Officer, Med. I., Ministry of Health, 
Whitehall, London, S.W.1. In view of inquiries which 
have been made as to the possibility of using a specific 
remedial treatment in cases of post-vaccinal encephalitis, 
it may be added here that the Lister Institute has pre- 
pared an anti-vaccinal horse serum, doses of which can 
be supplied, if desired, on application to the Ministry, 
while attention may also be called to the reference in the 
report of the Committee on Vaccination to the success 
which has been obtained in certain cases on the Continent 
by the treatment of this condition by intravenous 
injection of serum derived from persons who have been 
recently vaccinated. 


a ee So 


A further instalment of the Collected Papers of the 
Walter and Eliza Hall Institute of Research in Pathology 
and Medicine, Melbourne, has now been published in a 
single volume, covering the years 1929-30. These papers 
are reprints from various medical journals in Australia 
and Great Britain, and deal with such topics as snake 
venoms, the bacteriophage, malignant diseases of different 
kinds, and the activity of stored anti-poliomyelitic serum 
in experimental poliomyelitis. 
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VACANCIES 


rp County Hospitat.—A.H.S. (male). 


DFO 
oti GREEN BorouGH CounciLt.—A.M.O. 
BirMINGHAM Ciry Epucarion Commirrer.—Special Schools M.O. 


and Director of Child Guidance Clinic (male). 
BirMINGHAM AND Miptanpn Eyvrt Hosprrat.—H.s. 


BLACKBURN County Boroveu.--A.S.M.O. and M.O.H. (male). 
BouwGaRokE Hosrirat, Wandsworth Common, S.W.11.—R.M.Q. 
(r ale). Ei es 
sore: Crry anp Country Mentit Hosprrar.—Fourth A.M.O., 
unmarried. 


Bristo. Eve HospitaLt.—R.H.S. ; ; 

British Mepicar AssociaTion.—Scottish Medical Secretary. 
CAERNARVONSHIRE COUNTY Councit.—Deputy M.O.H. and A.S.M.O. 
CaMBKIDGE: ADDENBROOKE’S Hospirat.—Two H.S. 
cancer Hosprtat, Fulham Road, S.W.3.—H.S. 

CroyDON GENERAL HospiraL.--S. in charge of Ear, 
Throat Department. 

CUMBERLAND INFIRMARY, Carlisle.—H.P. 
Dessy: BorovGH Menrat Hosprrat, Rowditch.—S.A.M.O. 
DeRBYSHIRE Hosprrat FOR WOMEN, Friar Gate, Derby.—H.S. 
DupLtey: GUES¢ HosprraL.—H.S. 
Fast Ham Memoriat Hosprrar.—(1) H.P. (2) H.S. and €. 0: 
GeneraL Lyinc-IN Hospitat, York Road, S.E.1.—J.n.M.O. and 
Anaesthetist. 

Great YARMOUTH GENERAL Hosprrat.—H.S. (male, unmarried). 
HamesHirE County Councit.—A.M.O. 

HarroGare GENERAL Hosprrat.—H.P. (male). 

HarroGaTte INFiRMARY.—J.H.S. (male). 

Harrow AND WEALDSTONE HospitaL.—R.M.O. 

Hastincs: Royat East Sussex Hospitat.—s.H.S. (male). 

Hove: Lapy CxHicHrster Hosprrar.—J.H.P. 

Hutt: CorPoRATION OF KINGSTON-UPON-HULL AND THE HULL AND 
Goote Port Sanrrary AutTHORITY.—Assistant M.O.H. 

Jewish Marerniry Hosprrat, Underwood Street, E.1.—R.M.O, 
KerreRING AND Disrrict GENERAL Hospirat.—R.M.O: (male). 

Leeps Crry.—Chief Assistant M.O.x1. 

Liverroo, Ciry.—R.A.M.O, at Mill Road Infirmary. 

Liverpool itye AND Leak INFIRMARY.—iH.S. to Opnthalmic Depart- 
ment. : 

LOUGHBOROUGH AND District GENERAL HospiraL.—R.H.S. 

LOWESTOFT AND NORTH SUFFOLK Hosprtat..—J.1i.5. 

MACCLESFIELD GENERAL INFIRMARY.—R.H.S. 

MANCHESTER Royat Eye Hospirat.—J.H.S. 

MancuesTeR Royat INFirMaRyY (Central Branch).—H.S. (lady). 

MancHesteR: Roya MANCHESTER CHILDREN’S Hosprrat.—(1) R.M.O. 
(2) Two A.M.O.’s ior Out-patients’ Department. 

MANCHESTER AND? SALFORD Hospital FOR SKIN Diskases.—H.S. 

Margate AND Disrric1t GENERAL Hospirat.—R.M.O. (male). 
Margate: Royat Seta BathinG HospitaL FOR SURGICAL 
cvLosis.—H.S. (male). 

Murer GENERAL Hospirat, Greenwich Road, S.E.10.—(1) C.O. (2) 
H.P. Males. ; 

NewcasStLE-UPON-TyNf& Eve Hosprrat.—R.H.S. (female). 

NoRTHAMPTON GENERAL Hospirat.—(1) H.P. (2) Four H.S. 
NorTINGH\M GENERAL DISPENSARY.—I1.S. (male, unmarried). 

OtpHaM Country BorouGH: Bounpary Park Municipat Hosprrar. 
—R.A.M.O. (male). 

Princess Loutsk KENSINGTON HospiTaL FOR CHILDREN, W.10.—H.P. 

Quren’s Hosprrat FOR CHILDREN, Hackney Road, E.2.—(1) H.P. 
(2) Assistant S. 

ReapInG: Royat BrrKSHIRE H.S. and 
Resident Anaesthetist (male). 

RIcHMOND, SURREY: Royat Hosprrar.—J.H.S. (male). 

Roya Eve Hospirar, St. George’s Circus, S.E.1.—Twelve salaried 
Refractionists, twelve Clinical Assistants, and one Pathologist. 
Royal Nationa OrtHoparpic Hosprrara@ Great Portland Street, 
W.--(1) Two H.S. (2) H.S. for Country Branch, Brockley Hill, 

Stanmore, Middlesex. 
Roya, NortTHERN Hospitat, Holloway, N.7.—H.S. 

Royat WatERLOO HospiITAL FOR CHILDREN AND WOMEN, Waterloo 
Road, S.12.1.—Hon. Clinical Assistant at Rheumatism Supervisory 
Centre for Children. 


Nose, and 


TUBER- 


Hospirat.—Radiological 


St. Perer’s ilospiraL FOR STONE, Henrietta Street, W.C.2.—H.S. 
(male). 
SALISBURY: GENERAL INFIRMARY.—H.P. (male, unmarried). 


Sockty.—(1) H.P. and H.S. at Dreadnought 
(2) H.P. at Hospital for Tropical Diseases, 
“Endsleigh Gardens. (3) R.M.O. at Albert Dock Hospital. Males. 
SuereietpD Rovat Hosprtar.—(1) Ophthalmic H.S.-. (2) Anaesthetist. 
SHEFFIELD: Royat INnrirMary.—(1) Assistant Aural and Ophthalmic 
H.S. (2) H.S. and Second Assistant C.O. 
SoutH-EasteRN ~HospiraL FOR CHILDREN, 
A.R.M.O. (lady). 


SEAMEN’S HOsprraL 
Hospital, Greenwich. 


Sydenham, S.E.26.— 


STAFFORDSHIRE County Councii.—Assistant 3acteriologist and 
Pathologist. 


SUNDERLAND: CHILDREN’S Hosprtat.—R.M.O. 

Swansea GENERAL AND Eve Hosprrat.—H.P. (male. unmarried), 
Torpay Hosvrrar, Torquay.—(1) H.P. (2) H.S. Unmarried. 
WakeFieLD: Crayton Hosprrat.—H.S. (male). 

Wattasey: Vicroria CENTRAL Hosritat.—J.H.S. (male). 


Watrorp: Prace Memoria Hosprvar.—(1) R.M.O. (2). R.S.O, 
Females. 

Werk Hosprrat, Grove Road, Balham, $.W.12.—R.M.O. (male, 
unmarried), 


Est. Lonoon Hospirat, Hammersmith Road, W.6.—(1) Resident 


AS. (2) H.P. (3) Two H.S. (4) Resident Anaesthetist. Males. 
Westuinster Hospitat, Broad Sanctuery, S.W.1.—H.S. to Ear, 


Nose and Throat, and Eye Departments. 
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WESTON-SUPER-Mare GENERAL Hosprtat.—H.s. 


Winpsor: King Epwarp VIL Hospitat.—H.S. (woman). 
WOLVERHAMPTON: Royat Hospitar.—H.S. for Orthepaedic Depart- 
ment. 


Woo.wicu ann Disrricr. Wax Memoriat Hospirat, Shooters Hill, 
S.E.18.—R.M.O. (male). 

Worcester County anp Ciry Mentat Hospirat, Powick.—J.A.M.O. 
(male, unmarried). <a - 

CERTIFYING Facrory SurGceons.—The following vacant appoint- 
ments are announced: Milnthorpe (Westmorland), Uleeby (Lincs). 
Applications to the Chief Inspector of Factori¢és, Home Office, 
Whitehall, S.W.1. 

MepicaL Rereret under the Workmen’s Compensation Act fer part 
of the Sheriffdom of Argyll. Applications to the Private Secre- 
pea g Scottish Office, Whitehall, London, S.W.1, by September 
24th. 


This list of vacancies is compiled from our advertisement columns, 
where full particulars will be found. To ensure notice tn this 
column advertisements must be received not later than the first 
post on Tuesday morning. 











Dritish Medical Association 
OFFICES, BRITISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION HOUSE 
TAVISTOCK SQUARE, W.C.1 
Departments 
SUBSCRIPTIONS AND ADVERTISEMENTS (Financial Secretary and 
Business Manager. Telegrams: Articulate. Westcent, London). 
Mepicat Secretary (Telegrams: Medisecra Westcent, London). 
Epirtor, Britisu Mepicat Journat (Telegrams: Aitiology Westcent, 
London). 
Telephone numbers of British Medical Association and British 
Medical Journal, Museum 9861, 9862, 9863, and 9864 (internal 
exchange, four lines). 





Scottish Mepicat Secretary: 7, Drumsheugh Gardens, Edin- 
burgh. (Telegrams: Associate, Edinburgh. Tel.: 24361 
Edinburgh). 


Irish Mevicat Secretary: 16, South Frederick Street, Dublin. 
(Telegrams: Bacillus, Dublin. Tel.: 4737 Dublin.) 


Diary of the Association 
SEPTEMBER 
24 Thurs. London: Insurance Acts Committee, 11.30 a.m. 











«fit 


POST-GRADUATE COURSES AND LECTURES": 
Sr. Mark’s Hospirat, City Road, E.C.1.—Thurs., 4.30 p.m.,' Mr. 
W.. B. Gabriel, The Elucidation of Rectal Symptoms: (1) Bleeding. 
Liverroot UNivERSITY CLINICAL SCHOOL ANrE-Narat Cuiinics.—Royal 
Infirmary: Mon. and Thurs., 10.30 a.m. Maternity Hospital: 
Mon., Tues., Wed., Thurs., and Fri., 11.30 a.m. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS 


The charge for inserting announcement of Births, Marriages, and 
Deaths is 9s., which sum should be forwarded with the notice 
not later than the first post on Tuesday morning, tn order to 
ensure insertion in the current tssue. 

BIRTH 

Nrxon.—On August 30th, at 7, Lansdown Place, Clifton, Bristol, 

to Doreen, wife of Dr. J. A. Nixon, a son. 
MARRIAGES 

Grant—GaAMBLE.—On August Sth, at the Chapel of the Warwick 
County Mental Hospital, Hatton, Arthur Stanley Grant to 
Florence Margaret Gamble, M.D.Lond., M.R.C.P. 

Kerr—Keay.—On September Ist, at St. George’s Presbyterian 
Church, Southport, Dr. James R. Kerr, C.B.E., to Helen 
Dishington, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. A. D. Keay. 

RonALD—Driver.—At Bolton Abbey Church. on Aveust 27th, hy 
the Rev. C. F. Tomlinson, rector, Archibald Ronald, M.D., 
F}.R.C.S.Ed., Barrow-in-Furness, elder son of Mr. and Mrs. J. hy. 
Ronaid, Milnathort, to Florence Elizabeth Driver, M.A., younger 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. C. Driver, Nab View, Silsden. 


DEATHS 
1931, at 22, Mahendra Mansions (old 
Khursedbai, wife of the late Lieut.- 
Nariman 


NaRIMAN.—On_ July 2nd, 
Watson’s Hotel), Bombay, 
Col. K. S. Nariman, 1.M.s., and mother of Major J. K. 
I.M.S; (ret.). 

Se_sy.—At the Private Clinic, 25, Drumsheugh Gardens, Edinburgh, 
on August 23rd, 1931, T. J. Selby, M.B., M.B.E. 

Wirtson.—On August 22nd, 1931, in the Westchff Nursing Home, 
Horace R. Wilson, M.D., D.P.H., late Medical Officer of Healta 
for Southwark, London. 


[The present issue being the Annual Educational 
Number, much current material is held over, and neither 
the ‘‘ Supplement ’’ nor the “‘ Epitome of Current Medical 
Literature ’’ is published this week.] 
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Che British Medical Association: 


ITS AIMS, WORK, AND CONSTITUTION 


The British Medical Association, as stated in our introduc- 
tory article on the Profession of Medicine, was founded in 
1832 to promote the medical and allied sciences, to main- 
tain the honour and interests of the profession, and to 
foster a feeling of friendship among its members. To.attain 
these objects it holds periodical meetings for the discussion 
both of medical and scientific subjects and of professional 
affairs ; it publishes the British Medical Journal ; it main- 
tains a reference and lending library ; it has instituted 
lectures, and scholarships and grants for research. It thus 
concerns itself with every side of medical work—science, 
clinical medicine, public health, and the material interests 
of professional life. The British Medical Association, with 
a membership now exceeding 35,000, is the oldest, largest, 
and most powerful British organization devoted to the 
welfare of the medical profession. It has a fine building 
in Tavistock Square, London, for its headquarters. These 
premises, designed by Sir Edwin Lutyens, R.A., were 
formally opened in 


PRIVILEGES OF MEMBERS 
A member of the Association has the right— 


1. To attend the annual and other general meetings of the 
Association and the meetings of the Division and Branch! to 
which he or she belongs. 

2. To take part by personal vote (or in some Divisions by 
voting paper) in the election of the representative of his or he 
Division in the Representative Body, and also in the electiog 
of members of the Council. 

3. To receive by post the Pritish Medical Journal, published 
weekly, which gives a full record, with commentary, of progres 
in clinical and scientific medicine and of medico-political 
affairs throughout the British Empire. 

4. To receive the help and advice of the central office in any 
professional difficulty. 

5. To use the Library as a reading room, and to borroy 
current medical or scientific books on payment of Postage, 
gesides modern works and periodical medical — literature— 
foreign as well as English—the library contains many books 
of historic interest. 


The full benefits of the Association can only be secured 
by the co-operation 





1925 by His Majesty 
the King, Patron of 
the Association ; and 
the beautiful 
wrought-iron gates 
erected as a memorial 
to the 574 members 
who fell in the war, 
by which the main 
quadrangle is com- 
pleted, were dedicate 
on that occasion by 
the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. The need 
for larger accommo- 
dation had become 
insistent owing to the 
remarkable growth in 
the central work of 
the Association during 
recent years, which 








of large numbers of 
the medical profes. 
sion, for the greater 
the membership and 
the funds the more 
efficient and _ influen- 
tial the organization, 
The Association 
during the _ past 
ninety-nine years has 
been the direct means 
of benefiting — every 
class of medical mén 
and medical women, 
In asking for new 
members it looks not 
only to the older prae- 
titioners but also and 
especially to those te- 
cently qualified. To 
these a generous con- 





had far outstripped 
the capacity of the 
premises in the 
Strand. Further extensions to the building in Tavistock 
Square have now been completed. 


British 


CONSTITUTION AND ADMINISTRATION 

The Association has Branches and Divisions throughout 
Great Britain and Ireland, and also in the Dominions, 
Colonies, and Dependencies. The Divisions are arranged 
territorially, and number, in all, 250. For certain purposes 
of administration or of scientific and clinical work, the 
Divisions are combined into 100 Branches. Members of 
Divisions elect representatives on the Branch Councils and 
also a member or members of the Representative Body, 
which is the governing body of the Association and deter- 
mines its policy. 

The Council is the executive of the Association. It is 
elected partly by the Divisions and Branches and partly 
by the Representative Body, and includes representatives of 
the Navy, Air Force, Army, and Indian Medical Services 
elected by the Representative Body. The Representative 
3ody and Council elect standing committees to take charge 
of different subjects. Among these may be mentioned the 
Science, Medico-Political, Ethical, Hospitals, Public Health, 
and Naval and Military Committees. There are Committees 
also for the Dominions, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales; and 
for the working machinery of the Association, such as 
the Organization, Finance, and Journal Committees. The 
Insurance Acts Committee, elected partly by the Associa- 
tion and partly by insurance medical practitioners, is 
financed by the Association ; it is the recognized execu- 
tive and mouthpiece of the insurance practitioners of Great 


3ritain. 


Medical Association House: 





cession is made as 
Court of Honour regards subscription, 


and there is a special 
claim to their recognition of the work of the Association 
in improving the conditions under which they may hold 
appointments in the public services or in civil life. The 
Association’s work for the Services is well known. It feels 
a special responsibility towards those members of the 
profession who by reason of their position are precluded 
from taking common action. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND APPLICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 

The ordinary subscription to the British Medical Asso 
ciation is 3 guineas a year for members resident in the 
British Isles, but this is subject to various exceptions. 
Thus, newly qualified practitioners elected within two 
vears of registration pay half this sum up to the end of the 
fourth year after registration ; medical officers on the active 
list of the R.N., R.A.F., R.A.M.C. (Regular), and LMS. 


pay 2 guineas; concessions are made also to members (in 


the British Isles) of forty years’ standing, to members d 
ten years’ standing who have retired from practice, 


medical married couples residing together, and to whole 
time teachers and research workers. The ordinary subscrip 
tion for members living abroad is 1} guineas, but some 
Branches have special local subscriptions. A membef 
elected after June 30th pays half the subscription for that 
vear. 

All duly qualified British medical practitioners af 
eligible for election. Full particulars can be obtained 
from the Medical Secretary, B.M.A. House, Tavistock 
Square, London, W.C.1 ; the Scottish Medical Secretary, 
7, Drumsheugh Gardens, Edinburgh ; or the Irish Medical 
Secretary, 16, South Frederick Street, Dublin. 
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RECOGNITION AND TREATMENT OF BIRTH 
INJURIES IN THE NEWLY BORN * 


BY 
G. B. FLEMING, M.D., F.R.F.P.S 
PHYSICIAN, ROYAL HOSPITAL FOR SiCK CHILDREN, GLASGOW 


The infant in its passage through the genital canal pro- 
bably experiences more severe trauma than at any future 
‘stage of its existence. Few adults could survive such an 
experience. It is small wonder, then, that some infants 
die forthwith from what is miscalled ‘‘ asphyxia pallida,”’ 
jelly from shock, and that others die in a few days as 
the result of birth trauma. The majority fortunately 
urvive, but all are injured to a greater or less extent. 
frm Cruickshank’s' pathological work on _ neo-natal 
mortality, it appears that about 30 per cent. of all neo- 
jatal deaths are due to birth injury. The minor injuries 
ge complacently dubbed physiological, though an adult 
with a caput succedaneum or cephalhaematoma would 
ertainly not consider his condition physiological. 

There is a remarkable contrast between the recuperative 
wers Of infants from sepsis and from injury. To the 
former they show little, while to the latter they show 
wonderful, powers of resistance. Injuries to the skin and 
subcutaneous tissue, in the absence of sepsis, usually heal 
without leaving either deformity or disability. Fractured 
bones nearly always unite with great rapidity and without 
deformity. Injuries to the viscera on the other hand are 
usually fatal, at least those that are recognized usually end 
indeath, though there must be many minor injuries which 
pass unnoticed and leave no after-effects. Of all the birth 
injuries those to the nervous system are most likely to 
lave permanent disability, though here again a grossly 
paralysed limb may, within a few weeks, recover com- 
pletely, and even intracranial haemorrhage may be ab- 
sorbed without leaving any disability either mental or 
physical. Retinal haemorrhages always clear up within 
0 days or a fortnight. Once the first critical days have 
passed, if infection be avoided, most infants make a rapid 
and complete recovery from the trauma of birth. Of 
the deaths from birth injury 68 per cent. occur in the first 
three days of life.’ If the trauma is insufficient to kill 
rapidly the majority recover completely. 

The present paper is based on the case records at the 
Royal Maternity Hospital, Glasgow, over a period of 3} 
years. During that time all the infants who had received 
recognizable birth injuries were under my care. In this 
period approximately 8,oo0 infants were born alive, and 
fom these I have records of 350 more or less severe birth 
injuries. 

The birth injuries are best classified on an anatomical 
basis—injuriés to the skin and subcutaneous tissues, to the 
muscles, to the bones, to the viscera; and to the nervous 
system. 


INJURIES TO THE SKIN AND SUBCUTANEOUS TISSUE 
Even in normal labour some injury to the skin and sub- 
cutaneous tissue always occurs. Many of the injuries are 
of minor importance and clear up so rapidly that in a few 
days no trace can be found. The caput succedaneum in 
vertex presentation may be said never to give rise to 
trouble. In face presentation, however, the oedema and 
swelling of the lips and buccal mucous membrane may 
interfere with sucking. In breech presentation the vulva 


— 





*Read in opening a discussion in the Section of Diseases of 
Children at the Annual Meeting of the British Medical Association, 
astbourne, 1931. 
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or penis. and. scrotum may be severely bruised and 
A Paper oedematous ; in these cases danger of sepsis is considerable, 
= for it is almost impossible to protect the damaged tissues 


from contact with the excreta. Cellulitis arising from this 
cause is not uncommon. . 

Severe bruising of the scalp with forceps or from pres- 
sure on the promontory of the sacrum may lead to slough- 


‘ing of the soft tissues. This most commonly occurs when 


there is an abrasion of the injured scalp which becomes 
infected. The sloughing may extend down to the skuli 
and a considerable area of bone may be laid bare. The 
greatest care should be taken to protect these abrasions 
from infection. Misapplied forceps may cause very €X- 
tensive damage. I have seen a case in which, besides 
numerous fractures of the skull, one of the ears was sees 
severed from the head. 

The cephalhaemmatoma only rarely gives rise to trouble. 
It can be recognized by the limitation of the swelling to 
the margins of one of the flat bones of the skull. Its 
edges are usually firm and the condition must not be mis- 
taken for a depressed fracture. Meningoceles which may 
simulate this condition alter in tension with changes in 
intracranial pressure and are situated over sutures. Only 
on very rare occasions does the cephalhaematoma become 
infected, and in the absence of infection it is always 
absorbed, leaving no trace. 

The subcutaneous tissues are sometimes damaged by 
pressure and the condition of adipo-necrosis neonatorum 
produced.? These lesions consist in round or elongatc & 
indurated swellings immediately under the skin. They 
are usually of a dusky red colour and are not tender. The 
upper parts of the neck, the back, and the shoulders are 
the usual areas affected. They disappear in 5 or 6 weeks 
after birth, 

Bednar’s ulcer, though strictly speaking not a birth 
injury, occurs so soon after birth that it is worthy of 
mention. It is an ulcer of varying size on the palate or 
fauces and is caused by: the misguided efforts of the attend- 
ant in attempting to clear mucus from the pharynx of the 
newborn infant. In itself the injury is of minor import- 
ance, but it provides a portal of entry to infection, and 
on this account all procedures which are likely to damage 
the very delicate mucous membrane of the infant’s mouth 
or pharynx should be avoided. The ulcers usually heal 
rapidly without treatment. 


INJURIES TO MUSCLES 

The only injury to muscle which calls for special com- 
ment is injury to the sterno-mastoid muscle. Sometimes 
the coincident swelling of the skin and subcutaneous tissues 
of the neck may prevent recognition of the muscular lesion 
for 2 or 3 days. It is almost always situated in the lower 
half of the muscle and may reach the size of a pigeon’s 
egg. There is considerable difference of opinion regarding 
the nature and cause of the swelling. Some consider it to 
be due to rupture of the muscle in cases of difficult labour, 
while others think it is caused by ischaemic contracture 
of the muscle resulting from prolonged venous stasis either 
during labour’ or in utero before labour commences.‘ 
There does not seem to be any sound reason why simple 
rupture of the muscle should result in extensive fibrosis 
and wry-neck, and it seems probable that the cases which 
show this deformity are due to venous obstruction and 
ischaemic contracture. 

FRACTURES 

Fracture of the Skull_—The most common fracture, as 
might be expected, is fracture of the skull. I have records 
of 16 cases, and it is probable that others occurred but 
were not detected owing to the displacement being of 
minor degree. Of these cases 14 were vertex presentations 
and 2 breech. There were five deaths. Three occurred 
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: 
within two days of birth, and in each case there was very 
extensive damage to the meninges and laceration of the 
brain. One child died when 10 days old and one when 
6 weeks old from gastro-enteritis. Only one infant required 
operation; he made a good recovery. The commonest 
bone to be fractured was the frontal—o cases in this series. 
In one, the orbital plate of the frontal bone was fractured 
and there was great haemorrhage into the orbital cavity. 
Recovery, however, was complete. The parietal bone was 
damaged in 5 cases, and the temporal and occipital bones 
each in one case. The fracture usually occurs in cases of 
difficult labour and is commonly caused by one of the 
forceps blades, though in women with deformed pelves the 
sacral promontory may cause the damage. 

Surgical intervention should as a rule be avoided. The 
infant’s skull is so elastic that depressions in the skull are 
unlikely to cause symptoms from increased intracranial 
pressure, Symptoms may arise from damage to the under- 
lying brain or from haemorrhage from a torn tentorium 
or falx, but surgical treatment cannot restore damaged 
brain substance, and the structures in the region of the 
brain stem are beyond its reach. Experimentally it has 
been shown that fracture and depressions produced by 
slow localized pressure do not cause damage to the brain 
or meninges.* For these reasons it is only in those cases 
where there are definite signs of active mischief at the site 
of the fracture that operative procedures should be under- 
taken. 

Fractured Clavicle.—Fracture of the clavicle occurred 
in 8 cases in this series. It was right-sided in 3 cases, left- 
sided in 4, and in one case double. In one infant, a breech 
presentation, there was a right-sided Erb’s paralysis and a 
fractured left clavicle. In 4 of the cases the presentation 
was breech and in 4 vertex. In all the cases in which the 
presentation was vertex the infants were very large and 
the labour difficult. Manipulative interference with the 
delivery of the shoulders is thought by Hukewytsch* to 
be a frequent cause of the fracture. There is seldom much 
displacement of the bone and on this account the con- 
dition is often overlooked, or owing to immobility of the 
arm it may be mistaken for Erb’s paralysis. An early sign 
is swelling of the soft tissue over the affected clavicle,® 
and the callus, which forms in a few days, makes the 
diagnosis plain. As the newborn infant habitually lies 
on his back elaborate methods of fixation are not 
necessary. A pad may be strapped between the shoulder 
blades in order to throw the shoulders back, and the arm 
of the affected side may be fixed to the trunk. The frac- 
ture almost always unites without leaving any deformitv. 
This is said to be due to the fact that in early infancy the 
thorax grows so quickly that overlapping is naturally 
counteracted.’ 

Fracture of the Humerus occurred in 8 cases, 5 of which 
were left-sided and 2 right-sided ; in one, both bones were 
fractured. In 7 cases the presentation was by the breech 
and in one by the vertex (occipito-posterior). The fracture 
usually occurs in the upper third of the bone and is pro- 
bably always due to manipulative interference. The im- 
mobility of the arm, the swelling and the crepitus, which 
can usually be elicited, make the diagnosis clear. In new- 
born infants it is extremely difficult to fix a limb to an 
ordinary splint ; the converse, to fix a splint to a limb, is 
possible, but useless. Probably the best and simplest 
method of splinting the humerus is to wrap a thin layer 
of gamgee round the arm and then encircle the limb from 
the shoulder to the elbow in a fairly firmly applied band 
of adhesive plaster. The arm may then be fixed to the 
side with the elbow bent at a right angle. In some cases 
the same type of splint as that used for Erb’s paralysis 
is useful. By this means the arm is fixed in a position of 
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abduction and external rotation with the forearm flexei 
at a right angle. The results are almost always excellent 
In one of my cases, however, there was damage to the 
musculo-spiral nerve with drop-wrist. This disappearei 
in two months. 

Fracture of the Femur occurred three times, twice jy 
breech presentation and once in a case delivered by Caesar. 
ean section. In the latter the fracture almost certainly 
occurred when the infant was being extracted from the 
uterus. The diagnosis is usually easy, but in one Of the 
cases, in which the fracture was in the lower third of the 
bone, there was great swelling of the leg as well as the 
thigh, and the fracture was thought to be in the tibi, 
This was disproved by x-ray. The best method of fixing 
the bone is by vertical extension with the thigh at a Tight 
angle. A light bar of wood across the top rail of the cot 
provides a satisfactory fixture from which to suspend the 
limbs. This position is not uncomfortable and it hag the 
great advantage of enabling the buttocks to be cleanseq 
without disturbing the affected limb. In all the cases 
union was sufficiently firm in three weeks to permit us to 
dispense with the extension apparatus. The results in aj] 
cases were satisfactory. In fixing the limbs of newborn 
infants the greatest care must be taken not to cause 
damage to the skin from pressure. For this reason wooden 
or metal splints are not to be recommended. Even a sharp 
edge of adhesive plaster pressing on one of the folds of 
the axilla may produce a dangerous abrasion. It is there. 
fore of great importance to inspect the fixation apparatus 
frequently and to reapply it if there is any suspicion of 
underlying damage. 


INJURIES TO THE VISCERA 

Injuries to the organs in the thorax or abdomen are not 
as a rule recognized during life. It is common in cases of 
asphyxia to find at necropsy pleural or pericardial haemor- 
rhages. Cruickshank' found visceral haemorrhage 81 
times in 800 neo-natal deaths (lung 28 cases, liver 18 cases, 
suprarenal 23 cases, kidney 20 cases and_ retroperitoneal 
tissue 1 case). In one case that came under my notice there 
was a large swelling in the region of the left kidney ; the 
urine was normal. In 9 weeks the swelling had become 
much less but could still be detected; at the age of 5} 


months no trace of the swelling could be found. I think 
this was a case of perirenal haemorrhage. The testicles 
may receive injury in breech presentation. I have seen 


several cases in which there was great swelling of one ot 
both testicles probably due to haemorrhage into the tunica 
vaginalis. These swellings usually subside rapidly and 
leave no trace. 


INJURIES TO THE NERVOUS SYSTEM 

Of all birth injuries those to the nervous system aft 
most likely to leave serious and lasting disability, Injury 
to peripheral nerves may result in permanent paralysis, 
while intracranial or spinal trauma is not only an im 
portant cause of neo-natal death, but may, in the infants 
that survive, give rise to most serious sequelae. In these 
injuries the remarkable recuperative power of the infant 
shows itself in the same way as is seen in injury to othet 
tissues, but, none the less, damage to the nervous system 
gives rise to serious sequelae more commonly than aly 
other birth injury. 


Injury to the Peripheral Nerves 

The two common lesions are injury to the facial nerve 
and to part or all of the brachial plexus. It is extremely 
rare to meet with damage to other nerves though paralysis 
from injury to the sciatic and peroneal nerves has bee 
recorded.* I have records of two cases of paralysis of the 
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gaterior tibial muscles. One was_a case of breech pre- 
entation ; the presentation of the other is unknown as 
he child was born before admission to hospital. Both 
infants made good recoveries. In these cases it is ex- 
tremely difficult to differentiate between paralysis from 
injury to peripheral nerves and paralysis from damage to 
the spinal cord. Retention of urine and loss of the anal 
gphincter reflex point to cord injury. 


Facial Paralysis 

This is usually caused by pressure on the 7th nerve ir 
zs course outside the skull, though the nucleus or the 
yerve trunk in its intracranial course may be damaged by 
facture or haemorrhage. In the great majority of cases 
the paralysis is caused by pressure of a forceps blade on 
the nerve after it leaves the sterno-mastoid foramen. The 
gralysis may be complete or partial, the extent depend- 
ing on whether the main trunk of the nerve or only some 
of its branches have been damaged. The condition is 
asily recognized ; when the child cries the mouth is drawn 
tp the sound side, the eye on the affected side does not 
gut and the face on that side remains impassive. There is 
yually some swelling and bruising in the region of the 
mastoid. Sucking is not interfered with. Treatment is 
unecessary though the local bruising and excoriation may 
require attention. I have records of 66 cases. The pre- 
gntations were as follows: 62 vertex (of which 6 were 
acipito-posterior) ; 2 face ; 1 infant delivered by Caesarean 
gction after labour had been in progress for two hours ; 
the presentation was not recorded in one case. Sixty-three 
of the infants were delivered by forceps. The paralysis al- 
most always passes off in 1 to 2 weeks. In one of my cases 
there was still slight paralysis after 8 weeks, but it is 
possible that in this infant the lesion was of central origin 
as there was a shallow depression in the fronto-temporal 
region on the contralateral side though there was no other 
paralysis suggesting an intracranial lesion. 


Brachial Paralysis 
Paralysis of the arm from injury to the brachial plexus is 
the most important peripheral nerve lesion as it is ex- 
tremely common, though less frequent than facial paralysis, 
ad produces grave crippling if recovery is incomplete. 
Two principal forms are recognized. In one (the Erb- 
Duchenne type) the paralysis is due to damage to the 5th 
and 6th cervical roots or the trunk formed by their union. 
In the other (Klumpke’s type) the injury involves the 7th 
and 8th cervical and first dorsal roots. Atypical forms 
are also met with; the whole limb may be affected or 
single muscles such as the deltoid or supinator longus alone 
may be paralysed. There is considerable difference of 
opinion as to how the injury is produced. Some hold that 
it is caused by pressure on the brachial plexus from the 
forceps, the hand of the obstetrician, or the clavicle in 
cases where there is difficulty with the delivery of the 
shoulders ; others think that stretching or even laceration 
of the nerve trunks or spinal roots is responsible. Pro- 
bably over-stretching of the nerve trunks is the most 
common cause.’ In the Erb-Duchenne type the muscles 
most commonly affected are the deltoid, the supra and 
infra spinati, the teres minor, the biceps, the brachialis 
anticus and the supinator longus. There is probably little 
orno sensory loss. The signs are characteristic. The arm 
isinternally rotated and held close to the side, the forearm 
is extended and pronated. Supination and flexion of the 
forearm is impossible and the arm cannot be abducted or 
totated outwards. Klumpke’s paralysis is much less 
common than the Erb-Duchenne type. In this condition 
tue triceps and practically all the muscles of the forearm 
id the hand, except the supinator longus, are paralysed. 
The forearm is flexed at the elbow and supinated. The 
hand is flaccid, In this form of paralysis there may be 
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narrowing of the palpebral fissure and myosis on the 
affected side from damage to sympathetic fibres. In rare 
cases there is paralysis of the whole arm. In these the 
whole plexus has been injured. The recognition of the 
condition is as a rule easy, though fracture of the clavicle 
or humerus may at first be mistaken for true paralysis on 
account of the immobility of the arm. The pseudo- 
paralysis of osteochondritis is practically never present at 
birth ; pseudo-paralysis from scurvy never occurs till about 
the age of 6 months; paralysis from poliomyelitis is never 
present at birth. Paralysis from cerebral lesions is of the 
upper neurone type. It is, however, not always easy to 
distinguish between upper and lower motor neurone 
paralysis in the newborn. I have found the embrace 
reflex'® of some assistance in this respect. If the infant 
is laid on his back on a table and this is suddenly struck 
with the hands on each side of the infant a normal child or 
one with an upper motor lesion will abduct its arms and 
then, with the forearms flexed, bring the limbs towards the 
middle line, going through the motion of an embrace. In 
lower motor neurone lesions the affected arm will remain 
immobile. 

It is most important to recognize brachial paralysis 
early, for the earlier treatment is commenced the better 
the result. The guiding principle, as in the treatment of 
all lower motor neurone lesions, is to place the affected 
muscles in a position of relaxation and to maintain them 
thus for a prolonged period of time. For the first few 
days after birth, or at any rate till a satisfactory splint can 
be made, the affected arm should be fixed in an abducted 
and externally rotated position with the forearm flexed to 
a right angle and supinated. This can be done by fixing 
a band of adhesive plaster round the child’s wrist and 
pinning this to the pillow with the arm suitably abducted 
and the forearm flexed and supinated. In the less severe 
cases recovery begins to show itself in a few days. Fre- 
quently, however, it is necessary to fix the arm in a splint. 
Plaster of Paris may be used, but this is heavy and liable 
to harbour dirt. Light pexaloid or vulcanized fibre splints 
are the most useful. The splint consists of a wide body- 
piece moulded to and partially encircling the thorax ; from 
this the arm-piece springs at a right angle and from this 
the forearm and hand portion of the splint is set at a right 
angle ; this section of the splint is set in a position to hold 
the forearm in full supination. By this means the arm can 
be fixed in an abducted and externally rotated position 
with the forearm flexed at a right angle and supinated. 
The arm should be kept fixed in the splint night and day 
for at least six months unless recovery takes place before 
then. Subsequently operative procedures may be resorted 
to. Good results have been claimed from nerve suture," 
but I think the present opinion of most surgeons is that 
there are few cases in which this operation is advisable. 
Operation on the muscles of the shoulder joint to permit 
of external rotation of the arm are, however, of con- 
siderable value. 

I have records of 28 cases of brachial paralysis. Twenty- 
seven were of the Erb-Duchenne type and showed con- 
siderable variation in the extent of the paralysis. In one 
other there was complete paralysis of all muscles of the 
right upper limb. Twenty-one of the cases recovered 
completely within 3 months of birth, 5 are still under 
treatment, and though 4 have made some recovery they 
still show more or less severe disability. In all of them 
fair abduction of the arm can be obtained, but this is 
chiefly achieved by scapular movement. The supinators 
are still paralysed and owing to unopposed action of the 
teres major muscle there is internal rotation of the arm. 
The case with complete paralysis of all arm muscles shows 
no improvement after 10 months. Two cases have been 
lost sight of. 
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BIRTH INJURIES 


Injury to the Spinal Cord 

This is commonly produced during breech extraction. 
Probably many of the fatal cases pass unrecognized. 
Damage to the upper cervical region is necessarily fatal. 
Crothers and Putman" have reported 28 cases in which 
the child survived injury to the lower cervical, dorsal or 
lumbar regions. The symptoms are those of transverse 
myelitis, and depend on the site of the lesion in the cord. 
The diagnosis is often difficult, especially as sensory dis- 
turbances in young infants can only be determined in a 
very rough-and-ready way. Cerebral lesions and injuries 


to the brachial or lumbar plexus or their spinal roots are. 


sometimes difficult to distinguish from injuries to the 
cord itself. The treatment consists in education of muscles 
and sphincters and orthopaedic measures to correct de- 
formities and contractures. 


Intracranial Haemorrhage 

Haemorrhage within the cranium of the newborn is 
extremely common. Eardley Holland and Lane-Claypon™ 
found it present post mortem in 25 per cent. of still- 
births and neo-natal deaths, while Cruickshank’ in a 
series of 800 neo-natal necropsies found gross haemorrhage 
in 20 per cent. Capon'* has emphasized the frequency 
with which it occurs in premature infants. The most 
common lesion is tear of the tentorium, though damage to 
the falx cerebri or to the tributary veins of the longitudina! 
sinus or to the veins of Galen may also give rise to bleed- 
ing, while haemorrhage from the choroid plexus may fill 
the ventricles with blood. Haemorrhage of any extent 
into the brain substance is probably not very common, 


though Schwartz’? holds that petechial haemorrhages 
into the brain substance are of frequent occurrence. 


Reuss'* does not consider these petechiae to be of patho- 
logical importance. 

Unfortunately it is extremely difficult to diagnose intra- 
cranial haemorrhage with certainty during life, and for 
this reason it is impossible to estimate the proportion of 
infants who survive. The diagnosis even post mortem is 
not always easy. If the head is opened by the method of 
Beneke,’’ and the dural septa thereby preserved, the 
brain must be removed piecemeal and only gross lesions 
in its substance can be detected, while if the brain is re- 
moved intact the membranes are damaged to such an 
extent that rents and subdural haemorrhages caused 
during birth cannot be recognized. By injecting the 
arteries of the brain and meninges through the carotid 
artery with opaque fluid and taking x-ray photographs 
(preferably stereoscopic) before the head opened, 
haemorrhages can frequently be displayed and located. 
This method has been successfully used by Campbell'*, 
Roberts,'* and Allen and McClure.*® It seems to me 
that the difference of opinion among pathologists regard- 
ing the frequency of cerebral and meningeal haemorrhage 
is to some extent due to differences in method of examina- 
tion. 

The diagnosis during life is usually even more difficult. 
Some cases can be recognized without doubt, but I must 
confess that on numerous occasions I have been astonished 
to find at post-mortem examination a quite unsuspected 
I imagine others have had the same 


is 


intracranial lesion. 
experience. 

The pointing to intracranial haemorrhage are 
drowsiness, feeble cry, inability to suck, muscular rigidity, 
even at times simulating tetanus,’ convulsions, bulging 
fontanelle, intermittent attacks of cyanosis, Any or several 
of these may be present without intracranial 
haemorrhage, though Clein** holds that intermittent attacks 
of cyanosis are diagnostic. Bulging fontanelle is not very 
common, and the other signs mentioned may arise from 


signs 


signs 


various causes. A definitely pigmented or uniformly blood- empJoyed on behalf of the mother are frequently the ca® a 
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stained cerebro-spinal fluid with crenated ‘red cells § — 
probably the most important manifestation ayaja inju 
Even this sign does not afford absolute proof. It is he d b 
by some that the cerebro-spinal fluid of all prematy © is 
infants is tinged with yellow.** Possibly haemorr 

capillary oozing occurs in a large proportion of newbag pecess 
infants, especially in premature babies. Judging by i jor the 
frequency with which haemorrhage into the retina (the oy sate. 
part of the central nervous system that we can see) Occur, oth | 
it seems possible that capillary haemorrhage from thf stitu 
meninges may occur with equal or even greater frequeng, and 1 
In 349 infants without any other birth injury Dr. Morty 
and 1** found retinal haemorrhage in 88 (25 per cent} 
Other observers * have recorded an incidence of 23 per ceg, 
In 81 cases with intracranial haemorrhage we found itp 
38 (47 per cent.), while 23 patients of our series died beg, 
examination could be carried out ; probably an even 
proportion of these would have shown retinal haemorr 
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Certain fallacies must be guarded against in examining 4 7 
the spinal fluid. The spinal theca of the newborn nal 3. 1 
is of such small calibre that veins in the spinal canal agf yrves 
very easily injured during the puncture, and blood maf 4. 1 


thus be introduced into the specimen. The fluid shal mae 
always be centrifugalized as soon after withdrawal as po 


1 ic 
sible ; a definitely yellow supernatant fluid is strong evideng * 
of haemorrhage. The presence of crenated red cells is aly ‘ 
of significance, but here again a fallacy lurks. If the cdg} *idd 
are exposed to any haemolytic agent, water, alcohol, ee, ee. 
they become crenated. It will be seen, therefore, that ther “103 
are many pitfalls, and even after exercising the utmost ap = 


it is impossible in some cases to be certain of the diagnosis, [ton } 













Treatment must to a great extent be symptomati, ‘Ehre 
Careful and skilled nursing is essential. If the child ism sCord 
able to suck, food should be given by the stomach tubeJ "Kean 
this is a much more satisfactory method than giving it k ae 
the spoon or pipette. Some think * that the condition if "Holla 
commonly associated with haemorrhagic disease of thener ieee 
born, and, if there is any suspicion of this, whole blood = 
should be injected subcutaneously. I do not think, bor _ 
ever, that this is a common cause. I have never sta "Bene 
symptoms of intracranial haemorrhage in a frank cased *Camy 
haemorrhagic disease. If there are signs of increas _ Robe 





intracranial pressure lumbar puncture is of use, while# 
the great fontanelle is tense and bulging and is not relieve 
by lumbar puncture, fluid should be withdrawn from te 
cerebral ventricles. Convulsions should be prevented as 
as possible by giving chloral; 1-grain doses at two-houtl 
intervals will usually suffice. Good nursing is of mo 
importance than any active therapeutic measures; itt 
quires the greatest skill and experience, and unfortunate 
few nurses have the opportunity of acquiring a knowledg 
of this most important branch of their subject 

The sequelae of intracranial injury are of important 
The most common are mental deficiency, asymmetnd 
spastic paralyses and hydrocephalus ; probably true spasi 
diplegia owns a different cause.** © ** In 33 cases whi 
Morton and I** followed up for a year or more 5 wé 
found to be mentally deficient, and in 4 of these there 
spasticity of one or more limbs. One infant was hyd gps 
cephalic, and one of them presented the picture of t® 
spastic diplegia. Munro*’ followed up 48 infants wil The ; 
intracranial birth injuries and found cerebral defects Hof th 
7 cases. Orthopaedic measures may do much fof tcomp! 
paralyses, and removal of the appropriate sympathelifwell 1 
* Obstructive hydagnothi 
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ganglia is yielding hopeful results. 


cephalus has been successfully treated by operation,” bagin th 
often 





the risks are great. 





CONCLUSION 
The prevention of birth injuries lies with the obstetricial 
the treatment with the paediatrician. Obstetric manceuv 
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| availa injury to the child. The induction of premature labour 

It is hy be essential for the wellbeing of the mother, while for 
| premap infant a Caesarean section at term would be a safer 
NOrrhage ure. The use of anaesthetics and opiates may be 
of Dewbogh secessary for the mother, but it cannot be advantageous 
31g by thf jor the infant to arrive in its new surroundings in a drugged 
na (the of sate. Ante-natal treatment must prove of advantage to 
see) Occup poth mother and child. Treatment can sometimes be 







> from th stituted so that pregnancy may be allowed to go to term 
* frequeng and malpresentation can be rectified before labour com- 
Dr. Moria mences. By ante-natal care there should be reduction in 
Per cent) joth the maternal and neo-natal death rates. 

23 Per cent 
found iti 
died bef, 
even large 


SUMMARY 
The points in the recognition and treatment of birth 
iajuries that I would emphasize are: 
cull 1. The prevention of sepsis in even the smallest super- 
hag {ial abrasion. 
exsaill ad 
Xaminigf 2 The recognition and treatment of fractures. 


born Infant 3. The recognition and early treatment of injuries to 
1 canal ap yerves. 
blood may} 4. The careful nursing of the infant with intracranial 
uid shoudl damage. 
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npathetwell recognized, but the converse is also true. There is 

e hydg@§nothing new in the idea—I find the connexion mentioned 


on,” bain the textbooks ; but I think that this connexion is 

often missed to the detriment of the patient. I am assum- 
tetricia Ing that dental sepsis has been eliminated in all the cases 
a under discussion, and that the alimentary canal is healthy. 
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Now it is unfortunately impossible for a laryngologist 
to follow up all his cases of tonsillectomy and see if the 
cperation has always succeeded in stopping sore throats, 
but general practitioners have sometimes the thankless 
task of so doing, and I suggest that they have sometimes 
been disappointed in the results of tonsillectomy done for 
this purpose. One reason why this aspect of sore throats 
has to be examined afresh is a change that has arisen 
with regard to the skill displayed in tonsillectomy. Before 
the war, the explanation of the failure to cure symptoms 
was often that portions of the tonsils were still present after 
operation, especially during the period of enthusiasm that 
followed the demonstration by Sluder and by Whillis about 
1910 that one could completely enucleate tonsils with the 
guillotine ; and for ten or fifteen years the prevalence of 
tonsillar remnants and of scarred-up palates sufficiently 
explained the many failures to cure throats by tonsil opera- 
tions. But although skill acquired by practice has led 
to a noticeable decrease in the number of incomplete 
operations, yet we not infrequently see cases, both in 
children and adults, of sore throats persisting in spite of 
careful removal of tonsils and adenoids, especially in 
certain years. This was the case in 1919 and 1929 ; and 
also this year—a point to which I will return later. 


PuystoLoGy OF NOSE AND THROAT 

It would be well here to consider for a moment some of 
the physiology of the nose and throat. Too little work has 
been done in this direction ; and so difficult are the prob- 
lems that there is not even yet a well-defined and generally 
held belief in the function of the tonsil and the rest of the 
lymphatic tissue in the nasopharynx. One has one’s choice 
of beliefs, therefore ; and I would range myself on the side 
of those who regard the tonsil as a sort of immunity- 
factory. Long after any nasopharyngeal infection, and 
often during epidemics in which the individual has escaped 
infection, one can find in the tonsillar crypts the epidemic 
organisms in the act of being ingested by white corpuscles. 
And having regard to the lack of epithelium at the bottom 
of the crypts and to their close relationship with the deep 
cervical lymphatics, it is reasonable to suppose that the 
endotoxins thus liberated are passed via the tonsillar 
lymphatic channels and the thoracic duct into the blood- 
stream, with a view to the production of antibodies against 
the organisms in question. Be the interpretation what it 
may, however, it does seem that it is the proper function 
of the fauces to inflame at the intrusion of micro-organ- 
isms. An illustration of this, more familiar to laryngolo- 
gists than to practitioners, is the rare case in which the 
patient complains of sudden sore throat on one side, asso- 
ciated with the occurrence of secretion in the throat for 
which there appears to be no origin. I saw such a case 
in which the nose was demonstrably guiltless, and yet 
there was the pus whenever the throat was inflamed. One 
day a large discharge of pus was seen issuing from tho 
mouth of the Eustachian tube, due to an overlooked otitis 
media in which presumably an infection had persisted long 
after the pharyngeal part of it had cleared up, and the 
cause of the sore throat was clear. While on the subject 
of what may be termed this ‘‘ watch-dog’’ function of the 
fauces, it is illuminating to remark upon the absence of 
this property in the buccal mucous membrane. This 
mucosa takes little or no notice of dental sepsis, at a time 
when the fauces may be responding most actively to this 
very same insult. Some change, then, takes place in the 
function of the mucous membrane at the anterior pillar of 
the fauces; the faucial mucosa and the buccal mucosa are 
very different organs. I contend that one of the duties of 
the faucial mucosa is to register indignation at the arrival 
of strangers at the gates, in which case a sore throat may 
sometimes have to be regarded as a remedial effort—an 
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attempt to draw attention to infection from elsewhere. 
And rather than try to stop the dog’s bark, we should try 
to find out what he is barking at! 

These suggestions are not scientific, I am afraid; but I 
find no need to apologize for this. It is not given to all of 
us to have the time or the special ability to make the 
long series of controlled observations necessary for definite 
statements; but I submit that there is value in clinical 
impressions remaining after numerous observations, even 
if uncontrolled. Luckily there are some among us who, 
though in active practice, have the divine spark of 
curiosity coupled with the necessary mental outfit; and 
our specialty occasionally gets the benefit of the light 
thrown by methodical examination upon clinical material. 

The cilia were rediscovered by StClair Thomson in 
1895. And again Mr. Yates in his Modern Treatment of 
Catarrh has shown us how to appreciate just what a promi- 
nent part these much neglected little organs play in the 
hourly war which the nasopharynx is waging against in- 
spired organisms. For the benefit of those who may have 
had time to keep up with recent work, we will touch briefly 
upon some of his researches. If Indian ink is introduced into 
a sinus, it presently appears at the mouth thereof, and 
thence proceeds as a thin black line by quite a definite 
path, to a position in the nasopharynx above the 
Eustachian orifice. The ink then descends. behind the 
Eustachian cushion, and finally reaches the opening of the 
oesophagus, where it is duly swallowed. The black line 
can occasionally be seen to send an outlier which passes 
over the posterior pillar of the fauces—runs over the ton- 
sil, and then rejoins the parent stream. When one knows 
the classical pathway, it is most intriguing to watch muco- 
pus following the path (which it can be seen to do during 
a sinusitis, before definition becomes swamped by a large 
amount of discharge). And when one has become familiar 
with the route, one can, from the position of the redness 
in the pharynx, get a fairly good idea whether a sore throat 
is nasal in origin or not. Yates did another important 
piece of work of clinical value by showing that if indigo- 
carmine .be introduced into a nose in which the ciliary 
activity is normal, it is swept down via the usual pathway 
in blue lines, which can be wiped off ; whereas from a nose 
in which ciliary activity is depressed or absent the dye 
appears in blue lines behind the pharyngeal mucosa—lines 
which cannot be wiped off and which are sub-mucosal 
lymphatics. This is a most convincing test, which anycne 
can carry out without special technique, and is easily 
demonstrable in the type of case I wish to discuss, that of 
faucial inflammation caused by sinusitis. A little more 
of physiology before we consider the clinical aspect. Is it 
ever recognized what a huge area of mucus-producing mem- 
brane there is in the nose and accessory sinuses? I have 
not been able to think cut how to measure it accurately, 
but if one calls the septal area four inches by two, it is 
evident that the total area is 30 square inches or more; 
this explains in some measure where all the phlegm comes 
from. Further, the nasal mucosa should, in health, be of 
a nice pink colour, and should be moistened with clear 
transparent mucin; these conditions should normally be 
present upon both sides of the nose. Finally by trans- 
illumination, light should glow evenly and clearly through 
symmetrical crescent-shaped areas in the infra-orbital 
region, and all sinuses should be translucent to x rays. 





CLINICAL FEATURES 
What, then, are the symptoms and signs in a case of 
sore throat which should lead us to the idea that the 
inflammation may not be primary in the throat but that 
it is a mere result of infection higher up—in fact, what 
one might term a ‘‘nasal’’ sore throat? I think that 
perhaps the most characteristic thing about a nasal sore 
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throat is its onset. When interrogating a patient, we 
always taught to ask, ‘‘ How long?”’ It has now besa 


one’s practice never to omit two other questions—" Why 
began it?’’ and, ‘‘Is this the first time?’”’ The Patient 
may have no idea as to the origin of his trouble, But 
surprisingly often he may answer that it began after 
pyrexial attack which occurred in February 1929, or eve 
during influenza just after the war. To the second ques. 
tion he may answer that, having begun one winter, it noy 
comes regularly whenever he gets a cold. Now if these 
answers were only to be obtained from patients with ton. 
sils, we would be no wiser with regard to diagnosis. But 
the whole point of this paper is that these answers ap 
characteristically obtained from patients in whom the 
tonsils have been correctly removed. Indeed, patients 
occasionally say that their habit of sore throats dates from 
tonsillectomy. (So much so as to give rise to a fleeting 
pang of doubt as to whether nasal sore throats, or in othe 
words sinusitis, were not actually to be caused by the 
removal of some necessary function of health vested jy 
the tonsil.) 

Another thing which may point to a nasal origin for 
sore throat is its frequent asymmetry. Indeed, I would 
say that one should always suspect a nasal origin whey 
one side of the throat is noticeably worse than the other 
even in children. I will quote from a letter of an observant 


doctor : — 

“Feb. 12th, temp. 102° F., cold and cough. Feb. 15th 
temp. 100° F., rt. ear drum red. Large gland rt. mandibular 
angle. Rt. tonsil enlarged with white patch.”’ 


Transillumination showed that the right antrum was 
opaque and the left translucent. This is confirmed in the 
radiograms shown. The age of that patient was, and stil] 
is, just over three years. Before the war the existence 
of sinusitis in children was not widely recognized, and we 
owe a great debt to Cleminson in this country and Dean 
in America for demonstrating not only that it could occur, 
but that it occurs very commonly, if only transiently, 

So far, then, we have the onset and the asymmetry to 
guide us. The nature of the soreness, best recognized in 
the tonsil-free patient, may help in diagnosis. It is 
usually worse in the morning, and persists until the patient 
has brought up some phlegm from the back of the nose 
or the throat. Other indications of nasal origin are 
rashes upon the skin of the nose and lips, redness of 
one eye, pain or inflammation in one ear, and an exces 
of secretion sticking upon the hairs of one nostril. In 
the throat itself, one can get more direct evidence by 
examining the posterior pharyngeal wall, upon which there 
is often a very obvious coating of yellowish discharge, 
If one is obsessed with the tradition that tonsils are the 
sole cause of sore throats, one can disregard this film as 
completely as one can disregard the messages from the 
unemployed eye when using a microscope. The attitude 
which is content to assume that this evidence of. nasal 
inflammation is merely an example of nasopharyngitis pro 
duced by inflammation in the tonsils is falsified when 
one realizes that the same appearances are found in the 
tonsil-free patient. If the film is transparent and difficult 
to see, it can be made obvious in a tolerant patient by 
lightly sweeping a blunt probe across the posterior pharyn 
geal wall. Whatever the condition of the tonsils, the 
presence of a large sheet of post-nasal mucus must caus 
one to suspect the nose; the mucus glands in the post 
nasal space are not enough to produce a large and cot 
stantly moving sheet of discharge. As a practical point, 
great relief may be afforded by removal of sticky secretion 
that has defied the patient’s own efforts. Another very 
important piece of evidence is to hand if there ar 
laryngeal symptoms, or a cough, accompanying the sot 
throat. Personally, I have begun to doubt whcethet 
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"What these affairs, and if tonsillitis be present as well, it is 
e o be regarded as a mere result of the nasal disturb- 
Tonsillectomy in such cases is worse than useless. 
gne may instance the parallel of the erstwhile fashionable 
7» OF Cue ration of cutting off a piece of a lengthened uvula, with 
on ques. a to curing a cough. Although it was utterly un- 
eT, It noy sccessfl in achieving its purpose, although laryngologists 
onger advise it, and although, from the position of the 
With top. ywla and its relationship to other parts, the operation 
SIS, But vuld never have been reasonably expected to cure a 
—— are} icing cough, yet it was earnestly carried out all over 
hom the je world during a period of, say, twenty years. One still 
Patients ts patients sent up for it to be done. Similarly, the 
ates from moval of tonsils is earnestly carried out with a view 
2 fleeting curing what is obviously a nasopharyngitis, although 
Un othee he trouble can be seen to go on occurring just the same 
| by the in spite of the operation. 

vested in To return to our review of the circumstantial evidence © 
; yhich should make us suspect a nasal origin for a given 
gin fora gre throat. I have confined myself so far to signs evident 
I Would | vithout special instruments or special training. In the 
sn when nose the most obvious thing is the colour of the mucosa ; 
he other, ay departure from the normal, especially if on one side, 
servant | iereases our suspicions, and any departure from nor- 
mality in the amount and nature of the discharge takes us 
eb. 15th, astep further. The most difficult cases, and this year a 
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It ST and gargles, immediate improvement follows the removal 
Patient | of the load of phlegm with which the cilia have been unable 
- NOs | tp cope because of its viscosity. Most people over the 
sin ate | ae of five can be taught to wash the nose out with a 
couple of drachms of a warm 2 per cent. solution of sodium 
| €XCES | bicarbonate from a coarse spray, repeated in about ten 


ness of 


rl. In} ninutes. 


nice by | the second initiates a process of removal which can thence- 
foward be carried on by the cilia. The relief thus 
charge. f obtained lasts for about an hour—that is to say, until the 
are the | next lot of phiegm has taken the place of that removed. 
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appearance of the front of the nose is above suspicion, and 
UM Was | tansillumination normal. In these one should examine 
din the the post-nasal space shortly after a shrinkage of the nasal 
ang still mucosa followed by a gentle wash-through of the nasal 
xistence passages with a 2 per cent. solution of sodium bicarbonate. 
and we | jfone is persistent, and lucky in choosing the moment, one 
id Dean J pill discern an exiguous trickle of muco-pus appearing over 
d occur, the top of the posterior end of the middle turbinate, and 
wil be able to make a presumptive diagnosis of posterior 
retry to | ethmoiditis or sphenoiditis. Whereas also the faucial 


Granted, then, that we have a case of sore throat pre- 
seating all the above-mentioned stigmata of a nasal origin, 


aq antrum which is dark to transillumination, and obvi- 
ously overflowing into the middle meatus of the nose, the 
indications are easy—we must wash out the antrum. Such 
a procedure should precede or replace any question of 
tonsillectomy. For one thing, tonsillectomy is not of much 
avail when the cause of the trouble is still maintaining its 
bombardment of the virtuously indignant pharynx; and 
for another we cannot hope for an easy passage as regards 


there is still in the nasopharynx a cause of reflex vaso- 


tonsillectomy is now a thing to be surprised at, and that 
it seldom occurs except in cases where we have overlooked 
some unresolved inflammatory process. Persistent pain, 
too, is rare after tonsillectomy, and its occurrence should 





symptoms ever occur with what I call a 
’’ tonsillitis ; the nose and larynx work together 


commonly met with, are those in which the 
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The first application softens the phlegm, and 
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of treatment should we follow? In a case of 


reactionary and secondary haemorrhage where 


I am beginning to think that bleeding with 














make one suspect something outside the tonsils. I recall 
a case in which I had been satisfied with the appearance 
of the teeth and had found the antra translucent. Tonsil- 
lectomy led to pain on one side, with pyrexia persisting till 
the sixth day ; transillumination then showed that one 
antrum had become opaque, the trouble having arisen 
from a “ flare-up ’’ in connexion with an overlooked dead 
tooth in the floor of the antrum. This is a digression: we 
were discussing the treatment of nasal sore throat, and 
agreed to wash out the antrum if obviously full up. There 
are numerous cases of latent sinusitis, however, in which 
diagnosis is not so simple. How shall we decide when we 
are dealing with one of these more recondite cases of 
sinusitis—an antral infection, say, which needs treatment? 
A perusal of most of the available textbooks will leave 
the student with the (perfectly safe) belief that if proof- 
puncture produces pus, then there is pus in the antrum! 
And this, furthermore, seems to be the only permissible 
indication for drainage. 

Laryngology is not a very old subject; and before the 
war the number of observers who had the opportunity 
of becoming familiar with the vagaries of antral infections 
was limited; so that it was at that time desirable that 
indications for treatment should be outstandingly definite 
and incontrovertible. I submit that, in view of the in- 
creased number of trained workers, and of the long period 
during which the subject has now been studied, it is 
permissible and desirable to widen the indications for 
operative treatment of antral infections. If operative 
treatment of an infected antrum is withheld until one can 
definitely say there is an empyema, a very large number 
of people will continue to suffer from curable disease, not 
only from the sore throats we are here to discuss, but from 
catarrh, deafness, headaches, gastro-intestinal troubles, 
rheumatism and the like. 

Now if the only antral operation is to be the Caldwell- 
Luc operation, carried out through the mouth as well as 
the nose, then perhaps it is best to defer operation unless 
there is an empyema, diagnosed with all the solemn and 
redundant ritual of proof-puncture ; for if we are to await 
the ciliary breakdown which obtains in this degree of 
sinusitis it is probable that anything less than a Caldwell- 
Luc operation will be inadequate. But I, personally, have 
only performed this radical operation twice since the war, 
and as I find that a great many surgeons seldom perform 
it, I feel that there is a legitimate case for adopting 
another attitude about antral operation. I hold that we 
should operate earlier upon infected antra, and that the 
operation should consist merely of the provision of an 
intra-nasal opening, perhaps not more than half an inch 
in diameter, through which the patient can perform the 
regular lavage; and if the configuration of the nasal 
passage permits us to make this opening without touching 
the inferior turbinate, so much the better. We should 
rely more upon after-treatment ; and the operation should 
not be regarded so much an attempt to wipe out the 
disease at one fell swoop, as the provision of an aperture 
to permit ventilation and to prevent the accumulation of 
discharge. The first aim of a sinus operation should be 
by ventilation and drainage, to encourage the restoration 
of ciliary activity, and the more we limit the severity 
of the operation, the less do we inhibit the return to 
normal. Our chances of being able completely to cure a 
sinusitis by a small operation diminish pari passu with 
the time we allow it to persist. There is this traditional 
belief that operation upon an antrum should be delayed 
till pus can be washed out of it, and radiologists even go 
to the length of devising ingenious methods for showing 
a fluid level in an antrum. A high fluid level certainly 
indicates a breakdown in ciliary activity; but there are 
many gradations between normal ac*vitw and comonlete 
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breakdown, and if we wait for complete ciliary palsy it 
is a difficult business getting the cilia to function again 

We have in the history of appendicectomy what may 
prove to be in some measure a parallel to the treatment 
of antral infections. One of the chief indications for 
appendicectomy used to be a bulging of the abdominal 
wall by the abscess ; and those who first advocated re- 
moving the appendix early enough to prevent such a 
state of affairs were regarded as enterprising, to use the 
least radical term. But the profession now prides itself 
upon early diagnosis, and upon removal of the appendix 
before it has made the patient really ill! Similarly we 
now do tracheotomy in time to prevent the very things 
which used to be given as the indications for tracheotomy. 
Surely the time has come to adopt a similar attitude with 
regard to antral infections, and to operate in time to 
prevent the occurrence of empyema. 


LATENT SINUSITIS ; 

There are some antral infections which begin suddenly, 
with obvious suppuration—inflammations which may 
vield permanently to one or two lavages. But the com- 
monest antral infection is an insidious affair, the origin 
of which seems very often to be traceable to one of the big 
influenza epidemics, as mentioned earlier. It may occur 
in noses apparently quite normal in structure, but it is 
usually found in cases where the nose offers some pro- 
nounced mechanical predisposition. (In this connexion, 
perhaps someone at this meeting will be able to give 
us some fresh ideas as to why, in a nose with marked 
disparity between the two sides, the antrum on the roomier 
side is so often the one to show signs of infection first.) 
But even in the absence of mechanical troubles there are 
definite signs. The first thing to notice is the general 
appearance of the nasal mucosa. Is it moist, and pink 
as a kitten’s tongue? No. On one or both sides the 
mucosa has the appearance of raw steak that has been 
allowed to dry, and in place of the colourless mucin 
which should moisten its surface there is a dryish, scanty 
film of muco-pus which over the middle turbinate 
is usually aggregated into small flakes. This appearance 
of the middle turbinate as a sign of recondite sinusitis is 
of the greatest value; but it is difficult to be sure of any 
diagnostic difference between its appearance in frontal, 
ethmoidal or antral infection. On palpation it is found 
that the mucosa over the middle concha, which should fit 
the bone like a glove, may be several millimetres thick, 
and may in ethmoiditis be actually oedematous. 

Now for transi!lumination. There are laryngologists 
who soar above the evidence obtainable by this test. 
The meaning of a relative opacity may not be obvious, 
but it is not to be regarded as a criterion of normality. 
Transillumination cannot be dismissed with a wave of the 
hand ; and it is surely our function to supply guidance as 
to the possible significance thereof. It is of particular 
importance in cases in which a previous transillumination 
has shown a symmetrical translucency. During the early 
stages of a nasal infection one usually finds that in place 
of a pair of clearly defined infra-orbital crescents, there are 
two equally vague and undefined sub-luminous areas—not 
black, but lacking their former clear-cut translucency. 
After a weck or so, one infra-orbital crescent may clear 
up, while the other remains vague. Now what is the 
significance of this diminution of the normal light? Antral 
lavage at this stage may produce nothing, or at most a 
small ‘‘ blob’’ of muco-pus—much teo small to prevent 
the transmission of light. The dimness is due to 
hyperaemia or to oedema of the lining, and its existence 
is duly noted, chiefly for future reference, for hyperzemia 
or one occasion is no indication for operation. The im- 
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portance of the discovery is that it is a contraindication 
to light-hearted tonsillectomy later on. 

Let us suppose that we have a sore throat which 
presents all the stigmata of a nasal origin, and SUpose 
the symptoms duly subside. We are in a stronger pog. 
tion when it recurs (for recur it will, if the antral] linin 
is deeply infected) because we can note the reconstitution’ 
of our chain of circumstantial evidence as the Separate 
items arise again. The first thing complained of js pro. 
bably the sore throat; but I would here remark that 
there are probably always premonitory signs before the 
sore throat if one is lucky enough to see the patient at the 
right time. How often is a house-surgeon frighitened by 
a rise of temperature after some clean operation, Only to 
find 48 hours later that the patient complains of a gop 
throat. The temperature is not the only sign tinat precede 
the sore throat. If in a suspected case you make g 
practice of transillumining the antra, you will suddenly one 
day find a dimness where there was usually translucency: 
whereupon you can safely tell the patient he will have a 
sore throat or a cold in a day or so. Sconer or lat e 
will be a glazed look upon the middle turbinate, and g 
pharyngeal film, with tenderness of the glands. The pre. 
sence or absence of the tonsils naturally leads to some 
alteration of the picture, but the knowledge gleaned 
during the previous attack will permit one to see the 
tonsillar involvement in its right perspective—namely, ag 
a result rather than a cause. 





CONCLUSIONS 

It will be seen that this paper, ostensibly upon throats, 
is really a covert attack upon the antrum. I freely admit 
this, except that I would include hidden ethmoidal infeg. 
tion as being at least as frequent. 

I urge no operation upon the ethmoids in this con. 
nexion, but I submit that there is a case for an early and 
not extensive operation upon the antrum ; and believing 
as I do that it is doubtful whether the mucosa can ever 
return really to normal when once it has got to the stage 
of chronic empyema, I ask for the pontifical blessing of 
the Section upon indications for drainage based on the 
repetition of a convincing chain of circumstantial evidence 
rather than a belated positive result to a proof-puncture. 











SUB-ARACHNOID BLOCK 
GENERAL ANALGESIA; “SPINAL” ANAESTHESIA; 
RESPIRATORY PARALYSIS; FALLACIES 
AND METHODS * 


BY 


W. HOWARD JONES, M.B., B.S.Lond. 


SENIOR ANAESTHETIST TO CHARING CROSS HOSPITAL 


The title of this paper comprehends all the results obtait 
able on the nervous system by the injection of analgesit 
substances within the sub-arachnoid space. It include 
nothing which was not observed as a result of the earliest 
employment of cocaine, but the interpretation of the results 
over the intervening period has been clouded with error, 
copied from one textbook or paper into another, and pet 
sisting in some of the latest publications. The basis d 
understanding is anatomical and physical. 


ANATOMY AND Puysics 

‘‘The arachnoid membrane is a gauzy reticulum @ 
almost web-like delicacy which in reality pervades. the 
space it occupies. Its outer surface, or that closely related 
e Read in opening a discussion in the Section of Anaesthetics at 
the Annual Meeting of the British Medical Association, Eastbourne 
1931. 
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jo the dura mater and bounding the sub-dural cavity, alone 


hows a sufficiently organized structure to merit the name 
ofa membrane. This quickly grades into a loose, spongy 
reticulum which pervades the thick sub-arachnoid cavity 
throughout, and the strands of which are directly con- 
jjquous into the more compact tissue of the pia mater. This 

nge-like arachnoid tissue holds the cerebro-spinal fluid 
of the sub-arachnoid cavity, the meshes of the sponge con- 
¢ituting a reticular web of intercommunicating spaces. 
the cranial sub-arachnoid cavity is larger and the strands 
gfthe web are relatively more abundant than in the spinal 
gnal.”’ (Morris.) 

The spinal sub-arachnoid cavity passes up through the 
foramen magnum and enlarges into the cisterna magna, 
which is posterior, and in the dorsal decubitus dependent, 
ad into the cisterna pontis and the cisterna basalis, which 
ye anterior, more elevated, and contain the cranial nerve 
nots. The sub-arachnoid space surrounds the entire brain 
dem, and the roots of all the nerves in the body pass 
tough it. In this situation they are bare of fibrous 
death and therefore easily affected by analgesic solutions. 
The sensory root of the fifth cranial is the largest and most 
ompact in the body, but the spinal roots have their con- 
situent fibres spread out into a fan-like arrangement of 
atry and exit from the cord. Those of the cervical and 
lumbar enlargements supplying the limbs are more bulky 
than those of the intervening thoracic nerves. The lowest 
nots of the conus medullaris are centrally placed in the 
auda equina and are overlaid by the higher trunks of the 
ash. As these higher lumbar nerves escape through their 
framina, the lower become more isolated and exposed. 
The pia mater spinalis consists of two layers, the outer 
fbrous, and between them ramifies a rich plexus of blood 
vessels. The dentate ligaments support the cord in its cen- 
tral position, but do not effectively divide the space into an 
aiterior and posterior compartment. The reticulate forma- 
tion of the arachnoid, the structure of the pia mater and 
the vascularity of the intra-dural contents, the superficial 
aea of which is relatively very great, are factors of prime 
importance which determine the distribution of soluble 
injected substances. 

The cerebro-spinal' fluid is secreted by the chorioid 
plexuses and passes through the medial and lateral tora- 
mina of the fourth ventricle into the cisterna magna, 
whence it is distributed over the brain and cord. The 
secretion of fluid can be very rapid, and it is probable that 
when a large quantity is withdrawn it is rapidly replaced. 
The absorption of additional fiuid injected is also very 
rpid, and because of the great vascularity of the lining 
membranes and the large surface area, the absorption of 
foreign chemical substances into the blood is only second 
ineflectiveness and rapidity to direct intravenous injection, 
the rate of absorption being proportional to the concentra- 
tion, and decreasing progressively as this becomes lowered. 
Though it is impossible to imagine complete stasis in any 
living body fluid, there is not in the spinal canal any 
movement which can be called a circulation which would 
efect the immediate distribution of drugs injected. 
Waves of condensation and rarefaction are communicated 





1d per to the fluid by the respiratory and cardiac impulses which 
asis df May have some effect over a more prolonged period. The 


specific gravity of the fluid is not constant, but varies 
between 1.004 and 1.010. The movement of injected 
slutions is determined by -their relative weight. The 


um of sinking of a hyperbaric fluid in one which is relatively 
sth hypobaric is determined by a difference so delicate that an 
elatelf estimation of the difference would be impossible by any 
tics at¥ arse method. If the surface layer of water is cooled it 





bourne, & § 


inks to the bottom of the container, or if the bottom layer 


is warmed it rises to the top. Thus a hypobaric injection 
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moves only when the heavier cerebro-spinal fluid can 
descend from above and displace it upward. The rate of 
movement will depend on the degree of difference between 
the specific gravities of the two fluids and the angle which 
the spine makes with the horizontal. The behaviour of 
solutions injected into the sub-arachnoid space is modified 
by the anatomical contents, and the absorptive surface to 
which they are exposed. 
FALLACciés 

The experimental work of Corning and its clinical applica. 
tion by Bier and other subsequent workers is described in 
most textbooks on the subject, but it is noteworthy that 
operations on the head and neci: were performed under this 
method early in its history, long Lefore Barker experimented 
in this country. This is not surprising, since the moderate 
Trendelenburg position has always been thought necessary 
to ensure a good blood supply to the medullary centres, and 
some of the solutions then used were among the heaviest 
ever employed, while cocaine was used in dosage not thought 
permissible to-day. It was this extension of the analgesia 
to the head, and a high mortality rate, which proved so 
alarming to the early workers, who had an abiding fear of 
the direct action of the drug on the medullary centres, and 
stimulated Barker’ to try to devise a method whereby the 
effect could be controlled to the lower regions of the body. 
Barker demonstrated that the drug could not spread upward 
by a process of simple diffusion, a fact which is indisput- 
able, and by injecting relatively heavy solutions into glass 
tubes shaped to the curve of the spine and containing saline 
solution, he showed that unless the inclination was too 
great the solution descended to the lowest part of the dorsal 
curve and ‘‘here it would remain more or less undiluted 
in contact with the structures around.” 

These glass tube experiments have been the origin of 
much misconception because there is no clear run down for 
the solution in the body, nor do they represent the rapid 
absorption by the tissues and into the blood which is such 
an important feature in vivo. They also gave the impres- 
sion that the dose descended in concentrated form to a cer- 
tain level of the cord, where if held long enough it became 
‘‘ fixed ’’ by the nerve tissue. Barker refers to the action 
of the drug on the roots, but writes more frequently of the 
cord, suggesting that he was not clear on this point. The 
term ‘‘ fixed’’ is very inapt, because a very large portion of 
whatever drug is injected is rushing round the body in the 
circulation until it is either excreted or destroyed. Remem- 
bering that before Barker’s time the saline and other solu- 
tions were said to ‘‘ diffuse’’ into the neck, and that anal- 
gesia of the whole body was obtained, it is not surprising 
to find that his heavy stovain glucose solution, S.G. 1.030, 
controlled by dosage and posture to the dorsal region, came 
to be known as “‘indiffusible’’ and the saline solutions as 
‘* diffusible.’’ 

This in spite of the fact that the ‘‘ diffusible ’’’ Chaput 
solution, S.G. 1.080, was heavier than anything Barker 
subsequently employed. Arising from this muddle is the 
fallacy prevalent in our textbooks to-day that mixtures 
containing glucose are heavy solutions, and saline solutions 
‘‘light’’ solutions. Gwathmey®* states that “‘solutions of 
lighter specific gravity than the cerebro-spinal fluid are 
generally called diffusible, whereas those of heavier specific 
gravity are called non-diffusible.’’ Actually 10 per cent. 
novocain in distilled water, S.G. 1.017, is a heavy solution. 
Another error prevalent in America and sponsored by 
Labat‘ is that when cerebro-spinal fluid is the solvent of 
novocain crystals, no spread by gravity will take place in 
the Trendelenburg position. It is impossible to add any- 
thing soluble to the cerebro-spinal fluid without increasing 
the specific gravity of that portion of it which happens for 
the time being to be solvent. Assuming a fluid of S.G. 
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1.006, then a 10 per cent. addition of novocain crystals will 
raise the S.G. to 1.023. Addition of 250 mg. to 10 c.cm. of 
fluid will raise the S.G. to 1.010, and will operate in precisely 
the same manner as that amount of 2} per cent. novocain 
in normal saline and will be subject to gravitational 
diffusion. The large volume of the low concentration will 
move just as effectively, though at first more slowly, as 
the small volume of the high concentration. 


SPINOCAIN AND DUROCAINE 

The addition of alcohol to a solution to make it lighter, 
attempted by Babcock in 1909 and patented by Dr. Pitkin 
nearly twenty years later, serves only to effect a temporary 
reduction of specific gravity after injection. The two mix- 
tures spinocain, S.G. 1.005, and durocaine, S.G. 1.002, 
appear to respond to a variety of different treatments. An 
expansion of the solution over the thoracic nerve roots is 
said to be effected by an addition of cerebro-spinal fluid of 
anything between 1 and 10 c.cm. in volume without regard 
to the length of the spine. After injection, some tilt the 
table into the head-up position and others into the Tren- 
delenburg. For the past two and a half years incomparable 
analgesias have been claimed in the dorsal decubitus, but 
recently both administrator and patient have made a volie 
face and the ventral position is adopted. A viscous sub- 
stance called gliadine, 0.60325 gram per c.cm., is said to 
delay absorption and to prolong analgesia, but the dosage 
has coincidentally increased beyond anything previously 
heard of. One claims constant complete abdominal analgesia 
in the up-tilt lateral position in 1 minute 25 seconds, another 
that it may be delayed as long as 47 minutes. These fall 
into a separate system known as “controllable spinal 
One observer has asked, ‘“‘ After all, does con- 


” 


analgesia.’’ 
trollability matter? 

The explanation of the fallacies underlying the adminis- 
tration of these solutions is a very simple one. The in- 
gredients fall into two distinct classes, volatile and non- 
volatile. The low specific gravity is due entirely to the 
volatile member. The rate of absorption into the blood 
of a volatile substance is out of all proportion more rapid 
than that of a non-volatile substance. If spinocain were 
floated on to the surface of a warm saline, the alcohol would 
evaporate into the air, and the novocain would be dissolved 
in the saline. When injected into the sub-arachnoid space 
and mixed with cerebro-spinal fluid, the specific gravities of 
the two fluids become averaged, and the mixture only 
slightly hypobaric. The rate of upward-displacement would 
therefore be slow and progressively retarded by further 


mixture with heavier fiuid. The ‘‘air bubble in a spirit 


level’’ arrangement is possible only between two media 
which are not miscible. The rate of absorption of the 


volatile alcohol will be far more rapid than the non-volatile 
novocain, and the solution quickly passes through an iso- 
baric stage and becomes hyperbaric. The end-result is 
always novocain dissolved in cerebro-spinal fluid. The one 
constant feature in the ritual of these administrations is the 
Trendelenburg position. 

The dosage of novocain is so high that the amount ab- 
sorbed into the blood causes a general analgesic state, and 
the itching, drowsiness, and stupidity of the patient which 
has been described by various observers’ is evidence of 
the action of the circulating drug on the sensory nerve end- 
ings in the skin and on the cortical cells of the cerebrum. 
When the Trendelenbury adopted imme- 
diately after injection the hangs until the 
alcohol has been absorbed, when gravitational diffusion 
commences. All the novocain absorbed into the blood 
before this begins serves only to poison the patient and 
effects no useful purpose. In consequence, the dosage 
sometimes used is more than double that for 
the production of analgesia by a more rational method. 


position is 
solution 
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GRAVITATIONAL DIFFUSION 

The process of diffusion by gravity in the body differ 
from the descent of a heavy fluid in vitro, because Of the 
meshwork of baffles which the solution encounters, regyjfj 
is more and more mixture with the lighter fluid, anq the 
fact that the drug is all the while being rapidly extractej 
into the blood and by the nerves. Thus absorption and 
dilution result in progressive diminution of specific Stavity 
and a progressive slowing of the movement, which is alsy 
limited in the horizontal position by the curve of the Spine, 
In the Trendelenburg position the effect of gravity is Not to 
move the dose in high concentration to the most dependent 
part, but to spread it out in ever-decreasing concentration 
over a distance which will be proportional to the amouy 
of drug injected, and as more butter is required to spread 
a large piece of bread than a small one, so more drug ig 
required to spread a long spine than a short one, a facto 
which has never been considered. The body weight js jm. 
portant in relation to blood dosage, a fact which is apparent 
when considering the high relative dosage and frequent 
development of sleep in children, reported from the earliest 
period to the present day. 

The dentate ligaments no doubt have at first some direct. 
ing action in supporting and spreading the solution Over 
the anterior roots, but it always tends to sag and give the 
greater concentration to the posterior roots, especially jg 
the higher regions. When the high tide of effective concen. 
tration reaches well above the centre, then both anterige 
and posterior roots receive the drug; when it sinks beloy 
the centre, then only posterior roots are affected. This 
result, together with the fact that with moderate dosage 
only a low concentration reaches the neck, explains how 
the motor roots of the phrenics and upper intercostals can 
carry on when the head is analgesic. Analgesia always ex. 
tends higher than paralysis, and the upper segments of 
the abdominai muscles may be imperfectly relaxed with 
absence of pain sense at the same and at higher levels, 
The arms are not paralysed even in the highest analgesiag 
by this method. The graded effect of al! analgesics on 
mixed .nerves has long been known both experimenially 
and clinically. Pain sense is the first to go, then foilow 
touch, muscle sense, and finally motor power. Return isin 
the reverse order, and a leg may be operated on long after 
movement has returned. If the injection is dilute, short 
analgesia is developed without loss of power. The siz 
of a nerve root or trunk also determines the effect of a par 
ticular concentration of drug. Gravitational diffusion js 
an inaccurate method, wasteful of power, and uneven in 
distribution, for if the drug wanders beyond its intended 
area, loss of concentration results where it is most needed. 
But although moderate doses of novocain spread by gravity 
into the neck may not paralyse respiration, they um 
doubtedly impair the activity of the centre and the con 
ductivity of the motor roots of the phrenics and intercostals 
in proportion to the concentration which each receives, 
the one through the blood and the cthers directly, for the 
respiration under high blocks is often reduced to a mink 
mum. 

IKXOSTER’S THEORY AND EXPERIMENTS 

There has lately been some attempt to reintroduce this 
method for operations on the head and neck, and the name 
of Koster of America has been prominent in this connexion. 
Koster" exposed the medulla and upper cervical cord in 
frogs and guinea-pigs and applied novocain solution direct 
to this region. He records that the animals became anak 
gesic all over and that they also became somnolent. He 
also applied solution to mixed nerve trunks in order t0 


demonstrate that sensory fibres are more easily affected thai 


motor, a fact which was already known. He deduced from 
these experiments that the strength of novocain which was 
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tirculating in the blood. 
pPobably reached about 15 to 20 minutes after injection 
by the gravitational method, and a little earlier by the 
direct methcd, because of the larger absorptive surface to 
which the drug is immediately exposed. 
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fective in interrupting the sensory conduction paths in 
jhis. region did not affect the respiratory centre because 
his is a motor mechanism and therefore not so easily 
fected. He also states that the somnolence was due to 
jiffusion of novocain to the cortex. Applying these results 
fo human beings he propounds the theory that all past 
fears of paralysing respiration have been groundless, and 
J that is necessary is to keep the patient’s head low in 
gder to ensure a good blood supply to the medullary 
centres. All administration in the human being has until 
ncently been by means of hyperbaric solutions. The 
aterior root block seen under hypobaric solutions of per- 
gine revealed definite proof that the action of the anal- 

ic is not direct into the cord but only on the roots, for 
it became evident that the motor side could be paralysed 
shen the sensory fibres were left free. This disposes of the 
teory that muscular relaxation is due only to lack of 
¢imulus, and suggests that the pia mater is impervious to 
malgesics ; it should ,also be remembered that the spinal 
‘has a fibrous layer. Koster’s experiments depend on 
he direct action of the drug through the pia mater into 
the conduction tracts. Before applying novocain he deter- 
nined that the lumbar reflex arc was intact by stimulating 
the skin of the leg. After a presumed transverse section 
of the sensory conduction paths by novocain, he states 
tat the animals became analgesic all over and that stimu- 
ytion of the legs produced no response. Now 1 per cent. 
govocain injected up the spine of human beings will para- 
lye motor fibres of the anterior roots, but Koster states 
that a 2} per cent. solution applied to the medulla of these 
gimals did not. Is it not obvious that this strength never 
ached the motor mechanism in this region? Did it reach 
the sensory tracts? Assuming that it did, what abolished 
the reflex arc in the lumbar region, for no novocain was 
applied here, and it could not have run down to the lumbar 
rots because the animals were in the Trendelenburg posi- 
tion? Was this due to central motor inhibition? Is_ it 
nt possible that the animals were analgesic and somnolent 
fom blood absorption? Whatever the explanation may be 
the experiments were based on a fallacy, and provide no 
material evidence whatever for a generalization applicable 
in our operating theatres. One case of respiratory em- 
tarrassment on the operating table is worth a thousand 
such experiments. 


RESPIRATORY EMBARRASSMENT AND COLLAPSE 
The danger in intra-thecal administration is not a vaso- 
motor effect from a regional block of the thoracic and lumbar 
nots, which proves to be of much less significance than 
was formerly thought, but from blood absorption and 
paralysis of the vaso-motor centre, leading in some cases 
with excessive dosage to severe collapse to a pulseless state. 
The nausea and vomiting which sometimes occur after in- 
jection, apart from surgical manipulation, is similarly due 
to stimulation of the vomiting centre by the poison, as 
well as low blood pressure. This may be realized by in- 
jecting the full contents of a spinal ampoule into a muscle. 
Itis not to be expected, therefore, that the respiratory 
centre will escape entirely, and the degree to which it may 
be affected will depend on the amount of the dose in rela- 
tion to the body weight of the patient. The effect on the 
cortex shown by the drowsiness and tendency of the 
patient to sleep also depends on the amount of the drug 
The zenith of blood content is 


Cushny’ states that the relative non-toxicity of novocain 


isdue to the fact that novocain is destroyed by the liver 








and cocaine is not. The slow absorption from infiltrations, 
especially with adrenaline, gives the liver time to deal with 
the poison, but when novocain is injected intravenously the 
toxicity more nearly approaches that of cocaine. On ac- 
count of the rapid absorption of spinal injections their 
toxicity must be reckoned as only less high than those 
administered intravenously. If the dosage is high and the 
body sloped, a variable concentration will reach the 
anterior roots of the phrenics and intercostals and reduce 
their conductivity in proportion to the concentration, and 
the respiration becomes shallow and slow. Anoxaemia will 
further reduce the centre and increase a tendency to sleep, 
for it is a powerful, and our last, anaesthetic. 

The respiratory centre may therefore be paralysed by 
an overdose of the drug in the blood, or by a combination 
of reinforcing agents of which the analgesic and a pre- 
liminary narcotic may be the cause. If the centre is badly 
fatigued and poisoned by drugs it may be difficult to keep 
it active, whatever means may be adopted. An overdose 
of percaine whether by infiltration or by intra-thecal injec- 
tion will paralyse the centre, and a competent hypobaric 
solution injected into the neck will paralyse the phrenics 
and intercostals. Koster states in relation to the human sub- 
jects, ‘‘In many patients, particularly in children, when 
head anaesthesia is induced by encouraging diffusion of the 
drug upward to the medulla, it is found that sleep results.’’ 
This appears to have been the experience through the his- 
tory of the method from the earliest cocaine days, and is 
but due to the fact that the dosage has been relatively high 
in children compared with body weight. This sleep has also 
been ascribed to the complete isolation of the consciousness 
from all body stimuli: a mind deprived of body sensation, 
yet capable of that most potent of all experiences, fear, and 
falling asleep on the operating table out of sheer boredom 
from want of stimuli. To produce general analgesia, all 
that is necessary is to inject a sufficient dose of novocain 
in the lumbar region, thereafter inclining the body in the 
Trendelenburg position. This spreads the drug over the 
nerve roots, at the same time exposing it to an enormous 
absorptive surface. The general effect on the patient may 
be profound. Koster admits that in some cases a peripheral 
pulse is not be expected, but implies that this is no dis- 
advantage, since the surgeon can always refer to the aorta, 
a consolation not available to the specialist in anaesthesia. 
This condition almost resembles a state of suspended anima- 
tion, and I have remarked that the patient is ‘“‘hiber- 
nating.’’ And so it seems. Every function of the body is 
depressed to its lowest level: no pulse can be felt or, when 
palpable, may be reduced in rate as low as 30 to 40 per 
minute. The conductivity of the phrenics is reduced and 
respiration is just sufficient for life. A short period of sleep 
may be observed and the lips and cheeks may puff out as 
they do under chloroform. 

There are two components at work, a regional nerve root 
block and a blood dose of novocain. To what extent the 
cranial nerve roots are directly involved is an interesting 
question. In the dorsal decubitus the novocain will- first 
be directed towards the cisterna magna, and from here it 
may spread over the base of the brain, but the arachnoid 
reticulum is here at its densest and the amount of fluid far 
greater than it has already encountered in the spine. In 
such high dilution the novocain has to attack the largest 
and most compact sensory root in the body. 

Is it not probable that an amount of novocain injected in 
the lumbar region, capable of spreading the sub-arachnoid 
space as far as the fifth cranial roots, may also be capable 
of producing general analgesia apart from nerve bleck, if 
not actually general anaesthesia ? 

Dickson Wright* is an enthusiastic advocate of spinal 
injections for operations on the head and thorax, but says 
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that ‘‘shallow and slow respirations may be worrying.’’ 
He records a respiratory rate of six per minute, and says, 
““The patient was asleep and I did not care to wake her 
to tell her to breathe faster.’’ When admonition is in- 
applicable, carbon dioxide and oxygen are indicated. The 
outstanding clinical features of such cases are a reduced 
frequency and amplitude of respiration, and very low blood 
pressure, sometimes reaching a pulseless state. The one 
means imperfect lung ventilation, and the other a reduced 
rate of blood flow through the lung capillaries. Both tend 
to anoxaemia and a vicious circle which may end in an 
arrest of respiration, and it is no recommendation to claim 
that the majority survive. 


JONNESCO’S PRACTICE 

Jonnesco’s practice was based on the fallacy of direct 
medullary action, and on the principle that strychnine 
injected with the drug stimulated the centre and kept it 
active. Strychnine has no action on nerve fibres, and 
to reach the cells of brain or cord must first be absorbed 
into the circulation. But cells paralysed by an analgesic 
would not respond to stimulants, nor would the latter 
avail to stimulate cells whose conducting fibres were 
blocked. Nothing but the possibility of damaging the 
cord prevents Jonnesco’s puncture between Dr and D2 
from being a practical method. Short analgesias in the 
area of the cervical nerves could be obtained by injecting 
small volumes of dilute solutions, and the motor roots 
of the phrenics and some of the extraordinary muscles of 
respiration would have their conductivity reduced but not 
abolished. To gain longer analgesias stronger solutions 


would be required which might paralyse the phrenics and . 


some extraordinary muscles, leaving the intercostals to 
carry on respiration. But the rigid chests of old people 
would be a bar to such a procedure. It follows therefore 
that only short analgesias would be advisable by this 
method. Dilute solutions can be injected up from the 
lumbar region, but the large volume required means more 
drug for blood absorption. There must be a very dilute 
solution of percaine which could be operated in this 
manner, but what the strength is I cannot say at the 
moment. The 1-1,500 strength would paralyse the 
phrenics, and must not be injected into the neck. 
Clearly separated from the foregoing is that kind of 
administration which is intended for <*>dominal and lower 
operations, the acknowledged territory of what is gener- 
ally known as spinal analgesia. Such administrations 
have in the past frequently passed intended limits, and 
merged into general anaesthesia, from want of interpre- 
tation of the factors involved. This division comprises 
two subdivisions which require different treatment, limited 
thoracic nerve root block, and intra-dural caudal block. 


LIMITED THORACIC NERVE Root BLock 
Splanchnic block for abdominal surgery requires that 
the drug shall pass the roots of the 4th or 5th thoracic 
nerves. Between these and the 4th cervical roots is a 
sufficient interval to give a wide margin of safety. There 
are only two possible ways of spreading an analgesic over 
the roots from the lumbar region : — 

(rt) Gravitational diffusion, which can be limited only by 
dosage and a moderate angle of the table, and gives an un- 
even distribution. 

(2) By manipulating a syringe: 

(a) Using cerebro-spinal fluid; simple addition of 
drug is followed by gravitational diffusion. 

(b) direct injection of foreign fluid charged with the 
drug ; if this is hyperbaric gravitational diffusion follows ; 
if it is isobaric or hypobaric no spread follows in the 
Trendelenburg position. 

The adult spine is most variable in length. Measure- 
ments in my series of cases from the inter-iliac line to 
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the 7th cervical spine with the body in full flexion ha 
varied between 16 and 22 inches, and both shorter a 


longer probably exist. In addition, the cubic Capacity 
the dura in women must be reckoned as rather less thay 
that in men. 


The Method of Barbotage or Replacement 

This is the method of withdrawing the Cerebro-sping 
fluid and adding the drug to it before reinjecting, This 
is impracticable with novocain, because a hyperbaric solu 
tion is always produced. Percaine may be used'y 
3 c.cm. of 1 in 200 dissolved in acidulated distilled Water, 
This will produce an approximately isobaric Solution, ang 
will apply equal concentration to both anterior and 
terior roots. Analgesia will therefore outlast abdomingl 
muscular paralysis, but relaxation will be good, The 
amount of fluid withdrawn must be proportioned to th, 
length of the spine, otherwise no constant nerve root level 
can be expected. The disadvantages of this method ay 
that the withdrawal of a large quantity of fluid is tire 
some and not always successful with a fine needle, and 
the addition of so small a quantity of acid fluid toa large 
quantity of alkaline fluid may result in the precipitatigg 
of the percaine. Quarella,” who favours this method, 
regards scopolamine and morphine as an essential part 
of the technique, and it may be that this is because th 
level of root block is not always what has been aimed at 
for how can it be constant if the spine has not beg 
measured ? 

The Method of Mrect Injection 

This means the injecting of a dilute hypobaric of the 
drug without withdrawing cerebro-spinal fluid. This jg 
the simplest method, a full account of which has bee 
given elsewhere.'" To calculate the volume of fluid 
required to pass the 5th thoracic roots, take a measure 
ment from the inter-iliac line to the 7th cervical spine 
with the body in full flexion; from the number of inche 
recorded deduct 4 for men, and 6 for women; this 
result indicates the number of cubic centimetres of solu 
tion to inject between Li and Lz, or L2 and L3. This 
formula is put forward as a basis for a moderate increag 
with experience, and as a reminder that women requir 
rather less than men. If the operation is pelvic the injection 
should be made between L4 and L5 in order to hit the 
lowest nerves in their most exposed situation. Por 
gynaecological operations 10 to 12 c.cm. should be ample, 

In the dorsal decubitus a hypobaric solution tends to 
apply itself in greater concentration to the anterior roots, 
and in some cases may give abdominal muscular paralysis 
and no analgesia. In the lateral position, a unilaterd 
effect is produced, a result of importance, because the 
upper affected side is at the disposal of the surgeon. The 
degree of this separation depends on the amount of the 
difference between the specific gravities of the two fluids, 
and the rate of injection. To produce this effect in the 
lateral position, make a slow injection, for the more rapid 
the injection the better the mixture of the two fluids. 
To ensure analgesia, the patient must be put in the ventrd 
decubitus after injection for from 5 to 10 minutes; the 
duration of the analgesia will depend on the time spent 
in this position. If in any case this position seems ir 
advisable, the two lateral may be used consecutively. 
It will be found that, as a result of the continued action 
of the drug on the anterior roots when the patient is put 
on the back, the paralysis of the abdominal muscles 
will probably outlast the analgesia. The nearest approach 
to an ideal drug for this method yet produced is percaine, 
because it is capable of producing a prolonged effect oa 
nerve fibres in such high dilution that the rate of absorp 
tion into the blood is very slow. A rapid general tox! 
effect is thus avoided. It may be used in strengths of 
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is in too low a condition to take a general anaesthetic, 
and a common utterance was: ‘‘ He is too bad for a general, 
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1,000, I-1,500, and 1-2,000, dissolved in acidulated 0.5 better give him a spinal,’’ and this in relation to: serious 

; cent. saline (S.G. 1.0034). The normal saline solutions, cardiac disease. It hardly seems necessary to condemn 
6G. 1.006, are midway between possible variations in the the administration of massive doses of novocain, with the 
’ ific gravity of the cerebro-spinal fluid. By this possible severe fall in blood pressure, when the mechanical 
method sufficient acid fluid is injected with the percaine efficiency of the heart and the state of the myocardium is 
to keep it in solution. defective. A profound fall in blood pressure means a 
The latest fallacy to arise is that ‘‘ percaine gives such reduced coronary circulation, and only a sound heart can 
marvellous relaxation.’’ The perfect and lasting relaxation | be submitted to such an ordeal. It is certain that ephedrine 
isdue to the method of administration whereby the power- | cannot be relied upon to prevent fall of pressure, though 
ful drug is efficiently applied to the anterior roots. It is it may alleviate it. It should be injected into a muscle 
correct to say that isobaric and more especially hypobaric or into a vein and not into the fibrous tissue of the inter- 
glutions give good relaxation, and that hyperbaric solu- vertebral ligaments, where absorption must be slow. A 
ions spread by gravity tend to give poor relaxation in the limited caudal block or a block of a few thoracic roots 
upper segments of the abdominal wall. Thus a percaine- may be undertaken when a more extensive effect would 
glucose solution would have this defect. In spite of this | be inadvisable, and it is necessary to distinguish clearly 
profound regional root block the fall of blood pressure between the risks involved in low and high operations, 
after percaine injections, though occasionally smart, is | since the necessities of dosage and the vaso-motor effects 
never so severe as after massive doses of novocain, nor | are greater in the latter. The advent of percaine un- 

js toxic vomiting and pallor so much in evidence. Novo- | doubtedly extends the use of this method in poor risks, 
cin may be used in this way: 1 per cent. dissolved in | and the 1 in 2,000 solution will accomplish much in short 
0.25 per cent. saline, S.G. 1.003, or in 0.5 per cent. saline, abdominal interventions, with very low general toxicity. 
¢G. 1.005. If 1 per cent. in normal saline is used, S.G. | But this drug will not confer immortality on anyone. High 
10077, the patient may be kept horizontal in the dorsal thoracic root block finds its best application in the mus- 
decubitus until absorption has reduced the specific | cular man about to undergo a gastric operation, who would 
gravity, and both roots should be fairly evenly afiected. | otherwise require a harsh general anaesthesia to bring 
The strength of these solutions may be increased in pro- | him into a good state of relaxation. 
portion to the faith of the user in the non-toxicity of this My own outlook is ‘‘ This man is too strong for a general, 
drug. When higher percentage is used sodium chloride better give him a spinal.’’ For normal people spinal 
must be left out proportionately tc preserve the required analgesia may be offered as an alternative to anyone who 
specific gravity of the solution. The strength limit in | wishes to avoid general anaesthesia, and its advantages 
which novocain can be used as a certain hypobaric solu- | in lung disease, especially tuberculosis and other patho- 
tion is 2 per cent. in distilled water. When dosage | logical conditions, are well recognized. But because in 
becomes high, blood: absorption will dominate the picture. | bad risks spinal analgesia has disadvantages of its own, 
it does not always follow that its use is excluded in such 
LIMITED INTRA-DURAL CAUDAL BLOCK cases, for the post-operative risk of general anaesthesia 
 Intra-dural caudal block requires different treatment | may be even worse. The temporary stimulation of ether 
from that of thoracic root block because the nerve trunks | may be the most certain way of getting a patient off the 
are more resistant than the roots. The 1 in 1,500 percaine | table alive, but the subsequent depression may yet be 
glution when completely effective in the abdominal area | disastrous, and it cannot be expected that an anaesthetist 
sometimes leaves some power of movement in the legs, and | shall devote the whole of his experience to avoiding the 
deep sensation, showing that the lumbar nerves are more | coroner’s court, and qualifying his patient for a death 
dificult to affect both in their roots and trunks than the | certificate. 
thoracic. For limited caudal block, stronger solutions are For such judgement as may be required in these cases 
therefore required. The novocain and stovaine solutions | no rule-can be made. For operations on the head and 
in common use always hit the cauda equina in their | neck this method cannot compare in regard to safety 
strongest concentration, and the most profound effect is | with a well-planned sophisticated gas anaesthesia by 
in the legs and perineum, but the only way they can be | intubation methods, or a two-way insufflation of ether. 
limited is by sitting the patient up after injection. Limited | In operations on the thorax when a mechanical difficulty 
block in the horizontal position requires an isobaric or a | in respiration already exists I believe no valid argument 
hypobaric solution. Percaine dissolved in acidulated dis- | can be found in its favour, though a unilateral effect with 
tiled water or 0.5 per cent. saline may be used in strengths | 1 in 2,000 percaine may be of service for an operation on 
from 1 in 100 down, and the amount of drug need never | the lower chest wall. In relation to its employment for 
exceed from 5 to 10 milligrams. Thus 3 to 1 c.cm. of | such operations as dissection of tonsils after injection of 
1-100 ; 1 to 2 c.cm. of 1-200; and so on. Six to eight hours’ massive doses of novocain in the lumbar region, I am 
duration of analgesia is possible with this drug, but such | reminded of the criticism attributed to Dr. Johnson, when 
prolonged effects are doubtful practice. A great variety | shown a little dog walking on its hind legs: ‘‘Sir, to be 
of strengths may be used, the object being to effect a | sure it is done, but it is not well done; the marvel is that 
good local mixture with cerebro-spinal fluid at the site of | jt can be done at all.” 
puncture. When the operation is on the leg, the barbotage eine 
: ~ EFERENCES 
must be sufficient to spread the drug on to the first 1 Levinson, A.: The Cerebrospinal Fluid in Health and Disease, 
lumbar nerve, or higher according to the site of the 1929. Ae 8 
operation. The duration of analgesia will depend on the ee ee ee iouenel, 1907, i, 665. 
amount of barbotage used and the dilution attained in | : prey G.: Regional Anaesthesia, 1923. . 
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In these brief notes on milk-borne streptococcal infections 
I propose to deal only with those of scarlet fever and sore 
throat. 

That milk may be a vehicle of infection has long been 
established, and, although the recognition of streptococci 
as infective agents followed much later, so much work 
on the subject has been done during the last twenty years 
or so that it is now possible not only to classify strains of 
this organism as of human or bovine origin but to identify 
many of the strains concerned with individual cases of 
illness. 

Milk outbreaks, whether due to streptococcal or other 
infections, have certain well-known characters, such as their 
sudden, often explosive, onset ; the almost precise limita- 
tion of attacks to the consumers of a particular milk ; 
the special incidence upon classes who can afford, or upon 
persons who drink, most milk; the persistence of attacks 
as long as the infected milk is used, and their sudden cessa- 
tion upon its disuse or sterilization. While such characters 
are common to all epidemics dependent upon milk-borne 
infection, the outbreaks themselves may vary greatly in 
their duration, extent, and severity, from a few cases 
of mild scarlatina occurring in a few days in houses served 
by a single roundsman to a widespread epidemic, lasting 
several weeks, of attacks of serious illness with considerable 
mortality. 

Two Recenr OUTBREAKS 

I have recently been concerned with two milk-borne 
outbreaks of disease, both in this part of the world, and 
both presenting what may be considered the classical 
characters of such but which differed from 
each other considerably in many ways. They serve, I 
think, as illustrations of two different in which 
infective organisms may gain access to milk—-namely, by 
direct contamination by some person handling it or in- 
directly by the proliferation in the udder of the cow of 
organisms derived from a human source. One of the out- 
breaks was of scarlet fever, the other of streptococcal sore 
throat. I 


outbreak 


outbreaks, 


Ways 


In the scarlet fever some 66 
attacked in 10 days, 44 of the cases being attacked on the 
fourth and fifth days of the outbreak. The cases were 
promptly notified, and at the same time a number of 
persons, estimated at about 100, were reported to have 
suffered from sore throat. Two deaths occurred, both of 
elderly patients, one a sufferer from scarlet fever, the other 
from sore throat. All these persons were consumers of 
either milk or cream from a certain dairy. On the sixth 
day of the outbreak two members of the dairyman’s family 
were segregated, and from the sixth to the tenth day the 
milk was boiled, and no further cases occurred. The dairy- 
man concerned supplied some 65 gallons of fresh, unpas- 
teurized milk daily to about 300 customers, chiefly in a 
residential area. Most of the milk was delivered in bottles, 
but some into customers’ jugs, and there was also a small 
counter trade in milk and cream. The dairy was an old- 
established one with a good reputation, and its premises, 
which included a milk shop, were clean, and there was a 
good supply of both hot and cold water in the shed in 
which the milk and stored. This 
shed was in direct communication with the dwelling-house. 


persons were 


vessels were cleaned 
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The dairyman and his wife were elderly people appar. 
ently in good health, who had little to do with the milk 
With them lived their grown-up son and daughter, the son 
being one of the roundsmen employed in the business, and 
the daughter serving in the milk shop. The son, when see, 
on the sixth day of the outbreak, said that his throat had 
been rough for a few days, but that, except for this, he 
was, and had been for a long time, quite well. Becaug 
of this ‘‘rough throat’’ he was ordered to have Nothin 
to do with the milk, and three days later he went to sta 
with friends at a distance. On this day the daughter, who 
had been slightly unwell the previous day, developed Scare 
fever, and was immediately isolated. The ‘son returned 
from his visit 18 days later, but, as he was then desquamat. 
ing, he was at once taken to the isolation hospital, This 
desquamation is of interest because, according to the state. 
ments of the man himself and others, including medical 
men who saw him on several occasions, he never hada 
rash. Swabs from the throats of several of the patients, 
including the dairyman’s daughter, examined just as the 
outbreak ceased, showed the presence of haemolytic 
streptococci of scarlatinal type Il. On the return of the 
son his throat, as well as those of his parents and qj] 
the personnel of the milk business, were swabbed. The 
swabs from the dairyman and the son yielded haemolytic 
streptococci of the same type as that previously obtained 
from patients ; those from the rest of the personnel were 
negative. It will thus be seen that haemolytic streptococg 
of scarlatinal type 11 were obtained from the throats of 
certain scarlet fever patients, of a man who had a sop 
throat, and who desquamated, but was not known to haye 
had a rash, and from another man who presented no sign 
of either scarlet tever or sore throat. 

The dairy obtained its milk from two farms, and careful 
inquiries made at both failed to disclose any circumstanees 
affecting either their personnel or their cows which might 
account for the infection of the milk. 

The dairyman’s son would seem to have been the source 
of infection of this outbreak. In its early stages he was 
suffering from a ‘‘rough throat,’’ later he desquamated, 
and the swab then taken from his throat yielded haemo- 
lytic streptococci of the same type as that recovered from 
the throats of scarlet fever patients. Moreover, this maa 
had had more to do with the milk than anyone else. He 
received it on its arrival and poured it from the farm 
churns into the dairy storage churns. He bottled the milk 
received in the evenings for the next morning’s delivery, 
and on arrival of the morning’s milk from the farm poured 
most of it into delivery churns for the second round. He 
also had a milk round, though a small one, and it is signif 
cant that, although he delivered milk at only 47 houses, 
cases of scarlet fever occurred in 20 of these houses, a 
compared with 29 of the 236 houses served by the two 
other roundsmen ; thus, while cases of scarlet fever occurred 
in 12.2 per cent. of the houses served by the two other 
roundsmen, such cases occurred in 42.5 per cent. of the 
houses at which the dairyman’s son delivered milk. 


II 

The other outbreak to which I have referred, that of 
sore throat, occurred among the same large urban popt- 
lation, but at an interval of about a year. As sore throat 
is not a notifiable disease, some time elapsed before its 
presence in epidemic form was recognized. Attacks were 
spread over about a month, during which members od 
over 1,000 families were affected, and 65 deaths occurred. 
The primary illness was in most cases follicular tonsillitis, 
often severe, and this was in many instances accompanied, 
or followed, by complications, mostly of a septic charactet. 
Some of the earlier patients weft 
’ while others were 


Relapses were common. 
thought to have “influenza throats,’ 
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aspected to be suffering from diphtheria, and many swabs 
were sent to the municipal laboratories for examination for 
Klebs-Lofler bacillus. The swabs, however, yielded not 
KL.B., but streptococci, and inquiries then made led to 
the discovery that all the patients were consumers of milk 
fom a particular dairy. This was a large dairy distributing 
some 1,500 gallons of milk daily to some 6,000 consumers, 
chiefly of the well-to-do classes. Except that it had no 
ysteurizing plant, the dairy was exceptionally well 
equipped with modern dairy appliances. It had an excel- 
jnt reputation, and was very clean. Up to the time of 
the inquiries no suspicious illness had occurred among its 
esonnel. Its milk was obtained from a number of local 
rms, the churns from which were emptied into large 
mixing tanks on arrival, and, after being clarified; the milk 
yas bottled mechanically for distribution. On a certain 
morning some weeks after the earliest cases had been 
attacked, a sample of the milk from each farm was taken 
on its arrival at the dairy and was examined microscopic- 
ally at the municipal laboratory. One of these samples 
was found to contain abundant streptococci, and on the 
ye of this milk being stopped the epidemic ceased. 
Inquiries were then instituted at the farm at which this 
milk was produced. It was found to be a model of its 
kind; the cowsheds were modern buildings, well lighted 
and ventilated, kept scrupulously clean, and provided 
with ample supplies of hot and cold water. The cows 
were groomed daily and milked mechanically, and all the 
milk, except a little used locally, was sent every morning 
and evening in sealed churns to the dairy. The farm was 
in charge of a resident bailiff, who, about two months 
before the outbreak of tonsillitis, had been in hospital for 
appendicitis. On his return a few weeks later he found 
sme of the cows suffering from mastitis, and from then 
owards certain other cows suffered from inflammatory 
conditions of the udders, leading to the removal of some 
of them ftom the herd. Three cows had been removed a 
day or two after the streptococci were discovered in the 
milk from this farm. 

Except for the bailiff’s appendicitis there had been no 
recent illness among the personnel of the farm prior to 
the epidemic of tonsillitis among the dairy’s customers, 
but almost simultaneously with the earliest of these cases 
similar cases had occurred in the bailiff’s house and in a 
cottage which communicated with it and, somewhat later, 
in the family of one of the milkers. Cases continued to 
occur among the personnel of the farm for some weeks, 
the bailiff himself being one of the later patients to be 
attacked. The patients at the farm, like those in the town, 
suffered from complications of a septic character as well 
as from relapses. Two of the attacks proved fatal. 

In the course of inquiries after the cessation of the 
outbreak, swabs were taken from a number of patients, 
then mostly convalescent, both from among the dairy’s 
customers and the personnel of the farm, and some of the 
swabs from patients of both groups yielded haemolytic 
streptococci, which were also isolated from some of these 
same patients several weeks later. 

The streptococci conformed generally to the reactions 
of the common Streptococcus pyogenes, but had certain 
colonial and serological characters which permitted of 
their identification; their haemolytic properties were 
marked, as was also their virulence for mice. These 
characters agreed very closely with the description of 
organis.uis yielded by patients during epidemics of ton- 
sillitis in America in recent years. 

Several inspections of the dairy herd were made, and 
on at least one occasion milk from each quarter of every 
cow was bacteriologically examined. Haemolytic strep- 
tococci were recovered from the milk of many of the cows, 
only a few of which had clinically apparent mastitis. All 











the organisms were of the bovine type, and on no occasion 
were haemolytic streptococci of human type recovered 
from the milk. In this connexion it should be borne in 
mind that attempts to isolate streptocceci of the human 
type from the milk were not undertaken until some time 
after the attacks of tonsillitis had ceased, and that in the 
meantime cows which might have been excreting such 
organisms may have ceased to do so or may have been 
removed. 
AN AMERICAN OUTBREAK 

Reference has been made to outbreaks of tonsillitis in 
America. Of these one of great extent and severity was 
that which occurred at Chicago during three months of 
1911 and 1912 during which, it was estimated, some 10,000 
persons were attacked.’ The epidemic resembled in many 
ways the one I have just described, the clinical features 
of the attacks being almost precisely similar, and haemo- 
lytic streptococci of a somewhat special character were 
isolated from the throats of many of the patients. In- 
fection was conveyed by milk from a certain farm at 
which certain of the milkers had been suffering from sore 
throat and certain of the cows from mastitis. Following 
this outbreak, Drs. Davis and Capps* conducted a series of 
experiments to determine whether haemolytic streptococci 
derived from human sufferers from tonsillitis were patho- 
genic for cows and ‘‘ to determine possible avenues of udder 
infection through the teats.’’ As a result of their experi- 
ments they found that while haemolytic streptococci of 
human origin could be applied to the uninjured surface of 
cows’ udders and teats without causing infection, yet when 
applied to an injured or abraded surface of the teat or 
injected directly into the udder through the milk channels 
the organisms may proliferate enormously, and mastitis 
may be caused lasting for several weeks. Such mastitis may 
exist without physical evidence, though pus may be 
secreted in the milk as well as streptococci in enormous 
numbers for several weeks. The appearance of the milk 
May or may not be altered. 


COMMENTARY 

Although no haemolytic streptococci of human type 
were found in the milk in the recent English epidemic of 
tonsillitis there can be little doubt that they would have 
been found had the necessary bacteriological investigations 
been undertaken while it was in progress, for it has beech 
seen that such organisms, with identical characters, were 
isolated both from the dairy’s customers and from the 
farm personnel, between which, except for the milk, there 
was no possible source of infection exclusively common to 
both. 

The extent and duration of the outbreak can hardly 
be explained except on the assumption that the milk was 
grossly infected for some weeks with organisms patho- 
genic to man, and that this can occur in the case of 
haemolytic streptococci of human origin is demonstrated 
by the experiments of Davis and Capps. 

It will have been noted that the attacks among the 
dairy’s customers and among the farm’ personnel were 
coincident, and this suggests that both were infected at 
the same time from the same source—namely, the milk. 
The source of the infection of the milk, while not definitely 
proven, is believed to be a prior case of similar illness 
occurring in a house a few miles from the farm which it 
was the bailiff’s duty to visit daily, taking with him butter 
and cream. Some weeks previously an inmate of this 
house had suffered from an attack of sore throat which 
he had acquired elsewhere, and from which he suffered a 
relapse about a week before the first attacks of the out- 
break. The bailiff did not milk the cows at his farm, but 
it was his duty to examine any which were not well. It 
has been seen that both during and prior to the outbreaks 
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of tonsillitis several of the cows at the farm had suffered 
from mastitis and other inflammatory infections of the 
udder, and it is thus possible that the bailiff may have 
conveyed to one or other of such cows the infection which 
in some way he had brought from the patient at the 
house he visited daily. 

Incidentally, it may be mentioned that following the 
cases at the farm there was a small outbreak among the 
occupants of this house and that the doctor who treated 
patients both at the farm and at the house considered 
that all of them were of the same nature. 

Both the outbreaks I have described, the one of scarlet 
fever and the other of sore throat, were due to haemolytic 
streptococci of closely allied though distinguishable types 
and in both the infection was spread by milk. While, 
however, the scarlet fever epidemic lasted only for a few 
days and the attacks, numbered by tens, were almost 
limited to persons served by a single roundsman, himself 
a carrier of infection, the epidemic of sore throat was 
spread over several weeks and the patients, numbering 
many hundreds, received their milk from many rounds- 
men, none of whom, so far as is known, was infected. The 
difference in the duration of the outbreaks is doubtless 
attributable, at any rate in part, to the circumstance that 
scarlet fever is notifiable, this permitting of prompt pre- 
ventive measures, while sore throat is not. The difference 
in their magnitude, however, is only to be explained, I 
think, by the different ways in which infection was 
spread. The scarlet fever patients owed their infections, 
I believe, to the direct infection of the milk by the in- 
fected roundsman by whom they were served, while to 
account for the many hundreds of attacks of sore throat 
occurring among persons living in all parts of the area 
served by a large dairy, some gross infection of the milk 
must be assumed. It has been seen that when the milk 
from a single farm of the many supplying the dairy was 
discontinued the outbreak ceased, and it would thus seem 
that for this milk to have infected so many consumers, 
greatly diluted as it was with other milk before it reached 
them, it must have been grossly infected. Such gross 
infection of milk with organisms pathogenic to human 
beings is, I think, best to be explained, in the light of the 
experiments of Davis and Capps, by the infection of cows, 
already susceptible owing to the condition of their teats 

and udders, with organisms derived from a human source. 


‘Miller and Capps: Journ. Amer. Med. Assoc., Vol. lili, 1912. 
? Davis and Capps: Jeurn. Infect. Dis., Vol. xv, 1914. 





INTUSSUSCEPTION ILLUSTRATED BY 
THREE UNUSUAL EXAMPLES 


BY 


JAMES CROOKS, M.B.Ep., F.R.C.S.ENG. 


SURGICAL REGISTRAR, HOSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN, 
GREAT ORMOND STREET 


Three cases of intussusception recently operated upon at 
the Hospital for Sick Children have certain points of 
interest. In the first I was able to discover the exact 
cause ; in the second a recurrence was shown to have 
the same point of origin as the previous intussusception ; 
and in the third, recovery followed intestinal resection 
and anastomosis in a baby aged 8 months. 


Case [I 
This baby girl, aged 6 months, provided an opportunity 
of obtaining a good 


specimen of bowel indicating the cause 
of the intussusception. As a rule the intestine of such of 
these children as come to the post-mortem room is gan- 
grenous, and it is impossible to determine precisely the exact 
starting-point of the intussusception by an examination of it. 
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This baby, however, died twenty-four hours after 0 ee: 
from respiratory failure, the cause of which was proses 
the necropsy to be mal-development of the diaphragm by 

At the operation the apex of the intussusception Sine 
half-way down the descending colon ; on following it rie. 
wards the colon was found to pass under the right ca 
margin, so that the incision had to be prolonged ape 
The liver lay completely in the right side of the chest The 
point of origin of the intussusception, which reduced call 
Was six inches proximal to the ileo-caecal valve, and onal 
be felt as a definitely localized and thickened patch in th 
bowel wall, of the area of a sixpenny bit. The surrounding 
gut was not obviously thickened. 8 
The necropsy showed that the muscle of the diaphra, 

was absent, save for a few fibres in its left posterior past 
the rest was solely represented by a thin complete fibrous 
sheet ; this lay over the liver, which was herniated into the 
right side of the chest. The right lung was unexpanded 
and occupied only the apex of that side of the chest. The 
Peyer's patches in the ileum were large, and the thickenin 
in the bowel wall corresponding to the starting-point of the 
intussusception was an almost polypoid hypertrophy of the 
lower end of one particularly big patch. This is well shown 
in the figure. There could be no doubt that this thickened 
part of the patch projecting into the lumen of the bowel 
had acted like a polyp in causing intussusception. The 
mesenteric glands were moderately enlarged. 





SMALL LYMPH POLYPOID LOWER END 
NODULES OF LARGE PYER'S PATCH 





Half-scale drawing of bowel of Case 1. The upper figure shows 
the large size of the Ivmphoid patch, and the lower profile sketch 
indicates how it projected into the Jumen. 


CasE II 

Operation on this boy, aged 6 months, revealed an intus- 
susception which had reached the splenic flexure. Reduction 
was difficult, but the intestine was considered viable. The 
starting-point, which was unusually high, being eighteen 
inches proximal to the ileo-caecal valve, was indicated by 
a definite dimple, but the whole of the affected bowel was 
so oedematous that no localized thickening could be felt, 
There was no evidence of a Meckel’s diverticulum. 

At the age of 12 months this boy was again presented to 
me by his mother, within two and a half hours of a 
recurrence of his symptoms. Even after this short time the 
intussusception, which had agiin reached the splenic flexure, 
was difficult to reduce. Healed scars of the peritoneum 
covering the bowel showed clearly the extent of the previous 
invagination, and this second intussusception had the same 
starting-point as the first. Again there was a dimple, but 
no localized thickening could be felt, the whole ef the bowel 
involved being oedematous. A year has passed since the 
second operation, and there has been no recurrence. 


Case III 


A baby girl, 8 months old, was brought to the Hospital 


for Sick Children with a history of having been seized by 
abdominal pain seven days before. She had vomited once 
at the onset, but since then had taken her food well, and had 
not apparently had further pain. She passed one stool on 
the first dav, but since then the bowels had not opened, 
except for the passage of a little dark blood on the fourth 
day. 

On examination she did not appear to be in pain, but was 
pale and listless. The abdomen was distended, particularly 
in its upper part, where it was marked by the pattern of 
underlying coils of bowel. No localized tenderness was dis- 
covered, nor could a tumour be felt apart from the general 
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a 
‘tension. Rectal examination revealed that the bowel was 
ray there was no tumour, and no blood on the examining 


rr iho operation some turbid fluid was found in the peri- 
toneal cavity, and the small bowel was greatly distended. 
An intussusception reached half across the transverse oenem, 
It reduced easily to within an inch or two of its apex, which 
was eight inches proximal to the ileo-caecal valve. The last 
inch was gangrenous and perforated. d hree inches of ileum 
were resected, the ends closed, and a side-to-side anastomosis 
of ileum to ileum, just above the ileo-caecal valve, was 
erformed. 

For the first thirty-six hours after the operation 5 per cent. 
glucose in normal saline solution was given subcutaneously 
every six hours ; the baby was kept under the influence of 
morphine, and nothing was given by the mouth. Thereafter 
feeding was rapidly resumed. There was no vomiting, and 
the bowels opened three times on the second day. Further 
progress was uneventful but for a mild wound infection, 
yntil the morning of the eighteenth day, when the child 
yomited and became collapsed. She remained so, and 
appeared to have periodic abdominal pain. In the evening 
ihe abdomen was opened again through the original incision. 
There was generalized turbid exudate, and in the right iliac 
fossa lay a coil of distended small bowel adherent to a loop 
of collapsed ileum, above the anastomosis. On dividing the 
adhesion the obstruction was relieved. The turbid exudate 
was removed, and the abdomen was closed ; 150 c.cm. of 
10 per cent. glucose-saline solution was injected into a vein. 
Uninterrupted recovery followed, and during the past year 
ihe baby has been perfectly well. 

It will be noticed that these three examples are ileo- 
colic intussusceptions. This type has its point of origin 
in the small intestine ; it is primarily enteric, but when 
the ileum has passed into the colon it is conveniently 
classified as ileo-colic. Out of thirty-seven consecutive 
operations, in which I made a careful examination of 
the point of origin of the intussusception after reduction, 
it was in the ileum in thirty-four ; thirty-three of these 
were ileo-colic in type, and one was enteric. Of the 
remaining three, the ileo-caecal valve formed the apex in 
two; the third had a dimple in the caput caeci, and, 
according to Perrin and Lindsay, should be classified as 
ileo-caecal also. These surgeons, in their monograph in 
the British Journal of Surgery, 1921, based on the surgical 
records of 400 cases and not upon their personal 
experience, give the incidence of the ileo-colic type in 
intussusception as 31.5 per cent., in marked contrast with 
my small series, where it is over 89 per cent. Each of the 
thirty-four cases showed a definite thickening or dimpling 
in the ileum to indicate the point of origin or apex, for 
these two terms are synonymous. I am in entire agree- 
ment with Perrin and Lindsay when they find no evidence 
to support Leichtenstern’s theory that an intussusception 
may grow at the expense of its entering layer only. 
If such were the case, there would be no thickening or 
dimpling to indicate the apex, for this would be con- 
tinually changing. Thirteen of the thirty-seven children 
were girls ; the average age was 13 months ; the youngest 
was 3 months old, and the oldest 4 years and 10 months. 
This high incidence of intussusception in young children 
starting in the ileum confirms the belief that, the common 
cause is enlargement of a Peyer’s patch, which excites 
uncontrolled peristalsis. This is illustrated by Case I. 
Case 1r suggests that such a patch may remain hyper- 
trophied, or become so again, and then lead to a recur- 
tence of intussusception. Case 11 shows that resection 
of a gangrenous intussusception may be confined to small 
intestine, involving an easier and safer operation than the 
removal of the colon. Further, it is the enteric intussus- 
ception which has become ileo-colic that is most liable 
to be gangrenous, since both the intussusceptum and its 
vessels have passed through the tight ileo-caecal valve. 


I wish to thank the surgeons to the Hospital for Sick 
Children for allowing me to operate on these children, and 
for permission to publish this note. 


INTUSSUSCEPTION 











Memoranda 
MEDICAL, SURGICAL, OBSTETRICAL 


I XOTOXINS IN RELATION TO VACCINE 
THERAPY 


I think it may be fairly stated that where a germ forms, 
as the major part of its poisoning properties, an exotoxin, 
—that is, a powerful diffusible poison secreted into 
the liquid culture medium in which it grows—a serum 
is usually the most successful antidote. Examples of 
this are tetanus, diphtheria, botulism, and dysentery. 
On the contrary, when the endotoxic factor is almost 
wholly predominant—that is, when the toxin is con- 
tained firmly within the germ and only liberated after 
autolysis—a vaccine is indicated as the appropriate 
antidote. 

The clinical pathologist probably makes more vaccines 
from the staphylococcus and streptococcus than from 
any other germs, and in respect of these two organisms 
I would like briefly to point out that diffusible exotoxins 
are secreted by both, as well as endotoxins, as also in 
dysentery of the bacillary type ; albeit in the last the 
exotoxic factor is by far the more important, and so 
important, in fact, that serum therapy is chiefly useful, 
rather than vaccines. Staphylococcus aureus and some 
strains of Staphylococcus albus form haemolysins and 
leucocidins, the former being quite powerful, as cultures 
on blood media show. The zone of haemolysis around 
the colonies of Staphylococcus aureus is markedly con- 
spicuous. The streptococcus also forms exotoxins—strepto- 
lysin, which is a very powerful diffusible toxin whose 
effects we are aware of in fulminating cases, and also a 
haemolysin, well shown in the haemolytic strains. 

Kolmer' has shown that the body not only contains 
antitoxins to these poisons, but that it can be stimulated 
to form more, if so desired, by appropriate and graduated 
inoculation. 

The average autogenous vaccine ignores these important 
toxins. The staphylococcal emulsion is washed off the 
agar slope and suspended without the least regard for 
the exotoxin. That is the usual procedure. As a matter 
of fact, with the immunogen of Ferry and Fisher,? 
actually the reverse process is utilized and the washings 
are utilized alone, and the very important endotoxic 
factor is ignored. I maintain that either process is 
irrational, and I have endeavoured to combine the two 
factors in vaccine therapy as applied to the above two 
organisms as follows. ‘The ordinary saline emulsions 
ignore the potent haemolysin and less potent leucocidin, 
and therefore it is more rational to make one’s vaccine 
from liquid media and to include a certain proportion 
of that liquid medium in the vaccine. 

The technique is quite simple. Twenty-four to forty- 
eight hour glucose serum broth emulsions are prepared 
and centrifuged. The emulsion of germs is made up in 
saline, and 5 per cent. of the supernatant fluid containing 
the endotoxins is added to the vaccine. I am sure that 
the results by this technique are superior to those 
formerly obtained, and that this method constitutes a 
more rational way of making vaccines from the organisms 
in question. 

GEOFFREY SHERA, M.A., M.D., 


Consulting Pathologist to the Eastbourne 
Hospitals and East Sussex 
County Council. 








1Kolmer, J. A.: Infection, Immunity, and Specific Therapy, 


1917, pp. 110, 118, and 119. 
2 Ferry, N. S., and Fisher, B. S.: 
1924, v, pp. 185 and 205. 
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Reviews 
/ DANGEROUS DRUGS 

The Yale University has just published a booklet of some 
120 pages, entitled Dangerous Drugs : The World Fight 
against Illicit Traffic in Narcotics... The author, Mr. 
ARTHUR Woops, was formerly Police Commissioner in 
New York City, and acted as an assessor to the Advisory 
Committee on Opium of the League of Nations. In six 
chapters he deals with the history of the question, the 
physical and moral actions of morphine, heroin, and 
cocaine, and their influence on social life ; after reviewing 
what has been attempted in the past to restrict the traffic 
in drugs of addiction to legitimate uses, Mr. Woods con- 
cludes with recommendations as to what, in his opinion, 
should be done. The author's experience leads him to 
approach the problem chiefly from a legal or police 
point of view. He cites evidence to prove, what is now 
admitted, that the abuse of narcotics and the illicit traffic 
therein are enormous, are increasing, and ought to be 
reduced or suppressed. 

Morphine, when first derived from crude opium in 1803, 
and popularized by hypodermic injection from 1853 
enwards, and heroin, when produced in 1898, were at 
first regarded as having only beneficent and no maleficent 
properties. It is the “‘ character changes ’’ and ‘‘ moral 
deterioration ’’ of morphine, heroin, and cocaine addicts 
that Mr. Woods seeks to emphasize. Such addicts are 
to be found in all walks of life, and the vicious habit is 
attributed to injudicious prescription, self-medication, bad 
associates, imitation, or mere bravado. The number of 
drug addicts in the United States has been variously 
estimated at from 100,000 to over 1,000,000. The author 
holds that ‘‘ there can be no doubt that narcotic addic- 
tion, if not exactly the primary cause of much major 
crime, has played a very large part in its commission,’’ 
and that ‘‘ drugs become part of a vicious circle of social 
corruption.”’ He traces the efforts at international con- 
trol of the traffic in narcotics from the Shanghai Com- 
mission of 1999 to the action by the League of Nations 
under the Geneva Convention of 1925. Although most of 
the nations have bound themselves, in accordance with 
Article 9 of the Hague Opium Convention, to limit the 
manuiacture, sale, and use of medicinal opium, morphine, 
heroin, cocaine, and their preparations to exclusively 
medical or legitimate purposes, and to co-operate inter- 
nationally to prevent their use for any other purpose, yet 
illicit production and distribution of these drugs is 
admittedly ‘‘ enormous" and “‘ appalling.’’ The huge 
financial interests involved in the contraband traffic, and 
the ingenious methods of the international gang of 
smugglers who thrive on the gigantic profits derived from 
this illicit commerce, are abundantly demonstrated. 

Mr. Woods’s final chapter on ‘‘ What is to be done? 
has little that is new to suggest in order to remedy the 
evil he has exposed. He says ‘‘ the need for drastic 
action is clear,’’ but such action amounts to little else 
than the vigorous and universal enforcement of the pro- 
visions of Article 9 of the Hague Opium Convention of 
1912, referred to above. He holds that it is also essential 
that the acreage devoted to the culture of the poppy and 
coca leaf should be reduced. The default of even one 
producing country may ‘‘ put the world at its mercy,” 
and so long as Turkey, Persia, and China are unable, or 
unwilling, to ratify and effectuate the opium conventions, 
the leak of Hlicit production has not been stopped. Even 
some European countries have notoriously failed to fulfil 
their contractual obligations, and have been the source 
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Press ; London: Milford, = Oxford University Press. 1931. 
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from which huge illicit consignments of narcotics have 
emanated. Mr. Woods is sanguine enough to hope that 
a more educated public opinion in regard to the Social 
perils involved will so influence Governments as to SeCure 
effectively both the internal and international control of 
the trade in drugs of addiction, 


MEDICAL STATISTICS 
Statistics can become a dangerous instrument if carelesg 
used, in the fields of medicine as elsewhere, and as more 
and more of the care of the national health passes int 
the hands of organized services of one kind or another it 
becomes increasingly important to guard against the 
fallacies and pitfalls which may accompany their ge 
We therefore welcome An _ IJntvoduction to Medical 
Statistics,?> by Hirpa M. Woops and W. T. Russgy, 
which sets out in a concise and intelligible form. the 
elementary principles and methods with which eye 
aspirant te a diploma in public health should be familiar 

There are larger works which contain more than cap 
be readily digested by the average medical man or woman 
who desires a working knowledge of the elements of 
medical statistics. From a perusal of one of these larger 
books the student will probably emerge with a rather 
confused idea of masses of figures relating to a great 
many diseases, but without any very clear notion that 
the study of vital statistics contains anything which 
cannot be safely left to the clerical staff of a public health 
department. Another excellent work may lead him to 
the opposite view, that this is clearly a_ business for 
experts with some flair for mathematics and a_ prolonged 
training in statistical methodology. In this latter view 
he will be justified if he is thinking of statistical research 
into medical problems, but as regards the preparation 
of his annual report when he becomes a medical officer to 
some public body or institution either point of view is 
unfortunate. These reports will perforce be full of 
statistical tables and summaries, and from them he will 
at least be expected to draw some clear-cut conclusions 
which may influence future policy in the control or 
treatment of disease. 

Hence a course of training in State medicine should 
include as clear a presentment as it is possible to give, 
in the short time which can be devoted to this subject, 
of the principles involved, not only in the collection and 
analysis of statistical data, but in the drawing of legiti- 
mate conclusions from them. Having such a purpose ia 
view, this small book undoubtedly fills a gap which has 
long been felt. That it does so adequately is guaranteed 
by the fact that the joint authors are colleagues of 
Professor Major Greenwood, who writes the preface. A 
study of the book justifies the confidence that such 4 
recommendation inspires. It contains eleven chapters, df 
which six deal with the collection, representation, and 
standardization of vital statistics and construction of life 
tables, another four deal with frequency distributions, 
variability, correlation, and regression, and the last with 
the application of the theory of sampling to estimating 
the reliability of rates and averages. Such an attempt at 
condensation and = simplification must necessarily catty 
with it certain dangers, in that the student may be left 
unaware of the limitations of some of the methods 
described. One feels, for example, that in the chaptet 
on correlation a warning that the correlation co 
efficient can only be usefully employed when the regressioa 
is approximately linear might perhaps have been added. 

The authors are to be congratulated on carrying out a 
difficult task in an admirable way. 


2 An Introduction to Medical Statistics. By Hilda M. Woods 
and William VT. Russell, London: VP. oS. ising aud Son, Ltd 
1931. (Pp. x + 125. 7s. 6d.) 
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PHYSIOLOGY OF MUSCULAR EXERCISE 

rhe study of The Physiology of Muscular Exercise* is one 
the most interesting applications of physiology to human 

-. that have engaged the attention of investigators 
uring the present century. It illustrates in the clearest 
gamer the wonderful reserve powers of the body and 
ihe way in which various and complicated co-ordinating 
esses succeed in keeping the physico-chemical state 
ithe blood and tissues almost unchanged in spite of the 
may disturbing tendencies which are brought into play 
joring severe exertion. The present (third) edition of 


py two young American physiologists, and very ably 
ewritten too. The defeat of the Oxford and Cambridge 
(England) athletes by the clearly superior team from 
yavard and Yale on July 18th is not without its signifi- 
guce for us. The Americans beat us at sport because 
they study the subject and organize their training on 
gientific lines. An event is won, “‘ in the long run,’’ as 
guch by cerebral as by muscular effort. 

The treatment of the subject, as with the original 
dition, centres round the means by which the tendency 
alteration in the properties of the blood during exercise 
ae counteracted, partly by the peculiar properties of the 
jlood itself, partly by alterations of a compensatory 
ture in the action of the circulatory and respiratory 
ystems. It is evident that the physico-chemical pro- 
perties of the blood are of fundamental significance to 
the whole question ; hence the importance of the dis- 
assion of these properties from the standpoint of the 
gnatkable investigations which have been so ably con- 
ducted at Harvard by L. J. Henderson, and in which 
the present authors have participated. It is not too 
mich to say that these studies not only form the most 
mmspicuous feature of the changes in this volume, but 
tut they represent one of the most brilliant scientific 
wntributions of the present century. It is abundantly 


oganize teams, whether for work or for play ; and if we 
taim that they are rather apt to work at their play, we 
must also admit that they work at their work. In the 
tnguage which they are alleged to use, we ‘‘ hand it 
0 them.’’ The question of exercise at high altitudes, 
including that of acclimatization to those altitudes, is 
aso dealt with, and is another illustration from which 
we see that the centre of gravity has apparently left the 
(xford and Cambridge controversy—so long an _ enter- 
tinment for the cultured—and crossed to America. 

The book has undergone thorough and competent 
revision, on which the authors deserve warm congratula- 
tions. The bibliography is considerably extended, par- 
ticularly as regards recent American work, and the book 
aa whole is a well-balanced presentation of the prevailing 
pinions on this closely interwoven fabric of exact data. 
No better book could be read by anyone who wishes to 
know how physiological methods can be applied, or 
whether physiology has any real value in human affairs. 








POST-TRAUMATIC CAUSALGIAS 

hh his Lyon thesis Dr. Paut BLANcHET gives an account 
of the post-traumatic causalgias described by Weir- 
Mitchell,! and their prognosis, by abstracting thirty-five 
cases previously recorded, by describing in considerable 
detail a case dating from a gunshot wound in 1914, and by 
acritical analysis. In a bibliography of 200 items, twelve 





"The Physiology of Muscular Exercise. By the late F. A. 
Bainbridge, M.D., D.Sc., F.R.C.P., F.R.S. Third edition, rewritten 
by A. V. Bock, M.D., Ph.D., and D. B. Dill, Ph.D. London and 
New York: Longmans, Green and Co. 1931. (Pp. viii + 272; 
4 figures. 15s. net.) 


Deveniy. Par Dr. Paul Blanchet. Paris: E. Le Frangois, 1930. 
(Pp. 257.) 





pNBRIDGE’S book on the subject has been rewritten, 


dear that our friends across the Atlantic know how to_ 


*Les Causalgies post-traumatiques de Weir-Mitchell et leur 








bear a date before the European war, no fewer than 
145 appeared during the war, and the remainder (of 
various dates) bear less directly on the subject. 
Causalgia is ascribed by the author to _ hyper- 
sensitiveness of the sympathetic, and he quotes 
the dictum of his teacher, Professor Froment, that 
it is ‘‘the cry of the sympathetic.’ Causalgia, 
or burning pain in the cutaneous area supplied by 
an irritated nerve and showing the well-known glossy 
skin, is divided into two forms—the hyperaemic and 
the ischaemic. These are characterized respectively 
by redness and heat, and by pallor and a depressed 
temperature, and are due to stimulation and to degenera- 
tion of the vaso-dilator nerves. The form with hyper- 
aemia as its predominant manifestation is the more 
frequent, and fortunately the more susceptible of cure, 
most of the patients recovering spontaneously in the 
course of some months, whereas the rarer ischaemic form 
is much more obstinate and runs a course of years. The 
psychological manifestations are secondary, not primary. 
The surgical measures for the relief of causalgia are 
numerous ; amputation should be avoided when possible, 
as it often aggravates the pain and extends its area ; 
peri-arterial sympathectomy is the most successful pro- 
cedure ; but ramicotomy, provided that all the branches 
supplying the painful area are divided, has given good 
results. This is an example of a thesis useful to the 
compiler. 





CLINICAL RECORDS BY MEANS OF X RAYS 
The book on this subject,> by Privatdozent Victor 
HorrMann of Cologne, with its English and German 
texts, is useful and unique. In the preface its object 
is stated to be ‘‘ to demonstrate the most imporiant 
bone and joint diseases and their subsequent course. 
X-ray photographs have been used because by them 
it is possible to show the various stages and general 
course of this disease group, and because, aiter histo- 
logical representation, they leave the most profound 
impression.’’ This is quite true when, as in this case, 
the radiographs are of first-rate quality and well repro- 
duced. The author says that the pictures are intenced 
to take precedence over the text, and he properly insists 
on the iesson they teach of the healing power of nature. 
Such a series as that of four pictures showing the course, 
ending in regrowth of a vertebra, and cure of a case of 
osteomyelitis of the spine on pages 14 and 15 is of exira- 
ordinary interest, and most attractive. Indeed, we may 
say as much for all the cases which have been selected 
after many years’ hard work. We cordially endorse 
the author’s wish that the publication of the book in 
English and German may “ be beneficial to muiual 
scientific work between the different nations.”’ It includes 
156 series of radiographs ; each consists of a number of 
radiographs, the total number being nearly six hundred. 





A SURGEON’S MUSINGS 
The tenth edition of Dr. JoHN CHALMERS DaCostTa’s 
Modern Surgery has recently appeared, but in the mean- 
while he has written widely, often with a reminiscent 
flavour and always with an interesting touch,.as is shown 
in the twenty-one Selections from the Papers and 
Speeches. As Samuel D. Gross Professor of Surgery at 
the Jefferson College, Philadelphia, he writes with 
admiring affection of his predecessors in that chair—the 
elder Gross, ‘‘ the emperor of American surgery ”’ ; the 


5 Verlauf der wichtigsten Knochen- und Gelenkerkrankungen im 
Réntgenbilde. Von Privatdozent Dr. med. Victor Hoffmann. 
Berlin: J. Springer. 1931. (Pp. x + 264; 584 figures. R.M.S6.) 

® Selections from the Papers and Speeches of John Chalmers 
DaCosta, M.D., LL.D. Philadelphia and London: W. B. Sau..ders 
Company. 1931. (Pp. vii + 440; 13 illustrations. 36s.) 
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wAR AS AN EDUCATOR IN HYGIENE 
War is perhaps the severest test of hygiene and 
preventive medicine. Many theories and _ prejudices 
apparently unassailable in normal times are shaken or 
upset by war conditions, most of all in an invaded 
country, Where the destruction of towns and villages, 
and the flight of the civilian inhabitants to other parts 
of the country, add to the health problems created by 
martial law, mobilization, and the transport of troops. 
How France reacted to this position in 1914 and after- 
wards is described by Professor Léon Bernard in one 
of the monographs of the Carnegie Endowment, lately 
published, entitled La Défense de la Santé Publique 
pendant la Guerre.' These monographs contain a history 
of the war in the different countries concerned, and, 
as pointed out by Mr. J. T. Shotwell, professor of 
history in the University of Columbia, they are intended 
to give ‘‘ something between a personal description 
and an official report.’’ Professor Bernard, while 
explaining how the sanitary conditions of France 
were affected by the war, and the steps which were 
taken to preserve the public health, claims that on the 
whole the new and urgent questions brought into 
existence at that time were met with intelligence and 
vision, the more remarkable because many of the 
problems which had to be faced were new and 
demanded methods not previously understood or 
willingly accepted. 

Before the war the French were inclined to trust 
normal civilization and the climatic advantages of their 
country to preserve the public health, but with the war 
upon them they had speedily to learn the necessity of 
adding every scientific weapon available for the purposes 
of hygiene. As soon as hostilities began, the civil 
authorities had to realize the necessity of arranging 
systematically for the treatment of their civilian sick 
and of dealing with infectious diseases—hence better 
civilian notification and prophylaxis, the interchange of 
information between civil and military authorities, as 
well as the isolation of the patient and the disinfection 
of his belongings. In addition, new ideas arose for 
preventing disease in districts where troops were billeted, 
prisoners of war were interned, or refugees arrived from 
the invaded areas. Water purification, the maintenance 
of pure food supplies, the institution of campaigns 
against flies and rats, and the cleansing of areas 
occupied by troops, had also to be undertaken. They 
were not, in one sense, new measures, but their applica- 
tion was enormously extended and consolidated. 


‘La Défense de la Santé Publique pendant la Guerre. Par le Dr. 
Léon Bernard. Paris: Les Presses Universitaires de France; 
New Haven, U.S.A.: Yale University Press; London: Milford, 
Oxford University Press. 1931. (8s. 6d. net.) 
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Professor Bernard’s story brings out some points of 
interest peculiar to a country in which military service 
is compulsory. It is wiser to call young soldiers to the 
colours in the summer time rather than in winter ; 
‘children’s diseases,’’ such as scarlet fever, measles, 
mumps, diphtheria, occurred more frequently among 
the 1917 class, recruited in January and training until 
August, 1916, than among the 1918 class, whose period 
of training was from April to November, 1917. In the 
case of measles, France, in consequence of compulsory 
service, was more fortunate than England or the United 
States, as, owing to the normal requirements of con- 
scription, the mass of the male population had already 
served in the army, and most susceptibles who had 
not suffered from measles in childhood had probably 
caught it during their pre-war military service. Even 
so, however, measles was fairly prevalent in the French 
army during the war, among the troops of the interior, 
which included those in barracks, training camps, and 
depots, and the case mortality was twice as high among 
these men as in the pre-war army. 

In France special dangers arose from the introduction 
of epidemics by entrants from neutral countries, by 
persons repatriated from German internment camps, 
and by refugees from the evacuated areas. All of these 
had to be examined for infectious diseases, and, when 
necessary, isolated, cleansed, and perhaps vaccinated. 
Use was made of preventive inoculation to a far greater 
extent than in any previous war. As the war went 
on, vaccination against small-pox, inoculation against 
typhoid, cholera, and plague, and immunization of 
diphtheria contacts were increasingly used, not only in 
the army, but also, when necessary, among civilians. 

The account given of the control of the enteric group 
of diseases in France is particularly interesting. Deaths 
from these diseases had been growing less for some 
years before 1914, and it might have been expected 
that the upheaval of war in an invaded country would 
have arrested the fall. Except, however, for a rise in 
1914-15, chiefly among the front-line troops, the fall 
has continued both during and after the war. Professor 
Bernard claims, with some reason, that this has been 
due to the energetic prosecution of water sterilization, 
and especially to anti-typhoid inoculation. That the 
diminution of the prevalence of typhoid during the 
later war years was to a great extent due to inoculation 
is suggested by the consideration that originally, in 
1914, B. typhosus was the cause of the majority of 
infections in the army. Inoculation by anti-typhoid 
vaccine, on a large scale, reduced these, but infections 
due to paratyphosus B increased during 1915. Follow- 
ing the experience gained among the North African 
troops, the mixed T.A.B. vaccine was introduced in 
France in the autumn of that year with the happiest 
results as regards all enteric infections. One effect of 
the contrast between the morbidity from typhoid 
diseases among the civil population and that among 
the inoculated troops was that the former, in districts 
where typhoid broke out, themselves pressed for 
inoculation. All enteric infections, it is stated, had 
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almost completely disappeared from the army in 1917 
and 1918. 

To English readers, the comparative ease with which 
preventive measures against small-pox can be under- 
taken in a country where anti-vaccination societies do 
not flourish is refreshing. The readiness with which 
vaccination against small-pox is accepted in France is 
well known, and sometimes envied, by our own public 
health authorities. At the commencement of this war, 
therefore, the populace, especially in Paris, where the 
epidemic which followed the Franco-Prussian war was 
remembered, sought and obtained vaccination on a large 
scale. Although, normally, vaccination is performed 
in France at the ages of 1, 11, and 21 years, a sur- 
prisingly large proportion of vaccinations were found 
to give successful results in 1914 and 1915—a result 
which led to the legislation of September 7th, 1915, 
for the compulsory vaccination during war, public 
calamity, and at times of epidemic or threat of epidemic, 
of all ptrsons, irrespective of age, who could not prove 
that they had been successfully vaccinated during the 
previous five years. As a result, 1,005,468 vaccina- 
tions were performed during 1914, 1915, and 1916. In 
1917 there occurred eighteen cases of small-pox, with 
four deaths, in Lyons. General vaccination of the 
population was immediately decreed, thirty-three centres 
of free vaccination were set up at different points, and 
in addition all the school children of both public and 
private schools were vaccinated ; the outbreak was 
stopped. This may have been using a steam-hammer 
to kill a fly, but at any rate the fly was effectively 
killed. During the whole period of hostilities there were 
561 deaths from small-pox in France. These included 
imported cases, and form a striking contrast to the 60,000 
deaths which were caused by small-pox in 1870-71. 

It is interesting to note, in a volume of this kind, the 
attention which had to be given to the epidemic diseases 
of childhood—such as chicken-pox and whooping-cough. 
Mumps was second only to the great influenza epidemic 
of 1918 in the number of cases it caused among young 
soldiers in the French army, though influenza was, of 
course, incomparably more deadly. As in England, 
cerebro-spinal fever was, until the influenza arrived, the 
most formidable epidemic disease with which the French 
medical authorities had to contend in their standing 
camps. In Paris and its suburbs there were more than 
twice the number of notifications in 1915-18 than in the 
years 1911-14, the greatest number occurring in 1915. 
Jn the army it was the recruits under instruction who 
suffered most, the disease never gaining a firm foothold 
in the trenches. Variations in the predominating type 
of meningococcus were found in different years. The 
suggestion that the most deadly of these were importa- 
tions from the British army can hardly be sub- 
stantiated ; the type of crganism predominating in out- 
breaks of cerebro-spinal fever varies in epidemic and 

inter-epidemic times, and may even do so in different 
periods of the same epidemic. The activity for health 
which the war made so imperative in France, as in 
other countries, produced movements for dealing with 





a == 
venereal disease and alcoholism and for the care of 
mothers and children which have been actively cop, 
tinued since. 

The campaign against tuberculosis was perhaps the 
most remarkable of the French war-time efforts. Before 
1914 there existed only a small number of Sanatoriums, 
dispensaries, etc., unconnected and of very unequal 
value, while the general public was largely ignorant of 
or indifferent to the disease. Faced with the fact, 
however, that tuberculous soldiers were apt to spreaq 
the disease if discharged direct to their homes, the 
Government instituted various schemes under Which 
tuberculosis patients could be treated and trained in the 
hygienic routine necessary to enable them to live a 
home without risk to others. These schemes included: 
(1) sanitary hospitals where the patients were sorted 
out into very slight cases likely, under suitable treat. 
ment, to become fit for light work in depots or on the 
reserve, hopeless cases which were cared for here untij 
their death, and severe but curable cases which were 
transferred to the sanitary stations ; (2) sanitary stations 
where patients remained for about three months for 
educational treatment ; (3) local committees whose chief 
task was the care of the patient and his family at home, 
though, when necessary, they would arrange for treat. 
ment in sanatoriums and hospitals ; (4) a central com. 
mittee which was responsible for collecting money for 
the local committees, issuing literature, and generally 
exercising a central control over the anti-tuberculosis 
crusade. Since the war this organization for combating 
tuberculosis has been adapted to peace requirements, 

Professor Bernard’s interesting volume, in short, is 
cloquent testimony of the numerous measures for the 
preservation of the public health which were introduced 
in France during this critical time. They may not 
always have produced all the results expected from 


the calamities from disease and destitution formerly 
believed to be inseparable from war. And _ evidently 
their effects did not end with the period of hostilities, 
The public conscience of the country was stirred toa 
sense of its duty in these matters, and an interest in 
hygiene was created which will bear fruit in the future 
and will serve as an important item on the credit side 
to set against the burden of misery, ruin, and debt 
left by the years 1914 to 1918. 





THE ROLE OF FATS IN THE STOMACH 
Fats form a regular constituent in the foods of most 
races, and the relatively high caloric value of fats 
makes them a particularly useful addition to the diet in 
temperate and cold countries. It is nevertheless a 
common experience that fatty foods are ‘‘ heavy ’’ (that 
is, difficult of digestion), and in the case of weak 
stomachs they are eschewed. The mechanism of the 
action of fats on digestion in the stomach was elucidated 
in the experiments of Pavlov, who showed that fat did 
not excite a secretion of gastric juice when introduced 
into a dog’s stomach, and, further, that fat given with 
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t inhibited the secretion normally evoked by meat. 
This inhibition was brought about, not by the fat 
coating the mucous membrane of the stomach and so 
eventing the flow of gastric juice, but reflexly from the 
jodenum. The motility of the stomach is reduced by 

and this, too, has been shown to be reflex, the 
resent of fat in the duodenum producing a contraction 
ithe pylorus. This reflex effect of fats is initiated in 
her parts of the intestine. Ewald and Boas had 
gown in 1886 that the addition of olive oil to an 
gema mixture considerably reduced gastric secretion. 

Their discovery was not used, however, till later, when 
her workers found that fat was a means of reducing 
gastric acidity. 

The frequency of gastric hyperacidity as a cause of 
gmptoms of indigestion, and the common association 
hyperacidity with gastric and duodenal ulcer has led 
a system of dieting whose aim is to neutralize or 
rduce the acidity. For the latter purpose fats are a 
jading constituent of most of the standard ulcer diets ; 
ilk, pure cream, unsalted butter, or various oils, espe- 
tally olive oil, enter largely into the diets advocated. 
The form in which fats are taken is probably of impor- 
unce. A recent research by Morrell Roberts,’ on the 
dect of oils on gastric secretion and motility has shown 
tat inhibition follows the addition of oils to the sample 
fst meal or the administration of oil before the test 
neal. A series of oils was tested ; of the glyceryl esters 
of the higher fatty acids other than oleic acid, several 
were found to be relatively more efficient in inhibiting 
gstric secretion than olive oil, which is usually given 
inthe treatment of gastric ulcer. Linseed oil, cod-liver 
al, and cotton-seed oil all showed more inhibitory 
power that olive oil. Roberts found, thus, that the 
nore efficient oils were composed of the less saturated 
tty acids. The higher fatty acids themselves were 
aso inhibitory, while the alkali salts of the higher fatty 
aids (that is, the soaps) actually stimulated gastric 
cretion. Glycerol and liquid paraffin appeared to be 
atirely without action on secretion or motility. Linseed 
and olive oil were found, further, to inhibit the action 
of recognized evokers of gastric secretion, such as 
sdium bicarbonate, caffeine, and meat extracts ; the 
mly exception being histamine, which was unaffected 
by giving oil. Histamine appears to have a central 
ation, and differs from the other stimuli to gastric 
secretion, which have a local action on the stomach. 
Clinical observation of the results of treatment of 
gastric and duodenal ulcer, and of the state of the 
gastric secretion after cure of the ulcer, has shown that 
alasting inhibition of acidity is not necessary. Ulcer 
cases often show a higher acidity after treatment and 
healing of the ulcer than before treatment is begun. 
Some factor other than the acidity, therefore, must be 
sught when considering the causes of gastric and 
duodenal ulcer. A new theory of their causation has 
been put forward in a recent book.*?, Many English and 





‘Quart. Journ. Med., January, 1931, 133. 


?The Causation of Chronic Gastro-Duodenal Ulcers. By _ J. 
Jacques Spira, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. With an introduction by‘ Sir 
Humphry Rolleston, Bt. London: Humphry Milford, Oxford 


University Press. 1931. (7s. 6d. net.) 








Continental observers have postulated a condition of 
gastritis antecedent to ulcer ; this pre-ulcerative gastritis 
is usually most definite in the pyloric antrum. Dr. 
Spira believes that a pre-pyloric gastritis is set up by 
the combined retention of acid and regurgitation of bile 
into the stomach that follows the ingestion of an 
excessively rich and fatty diet. He points out that 
experimentally the combination of hydrochloric acid and 
bile salts is able to produce ulcers of the mucous 
membrane in animals. He would therefore advise 
limiting the intake of fats as a prophylactic measure 
against the pre-pyloric gastritis which is regarded as a 
forerunner of ulcer. The weakness of Dr. Spira’s theory 
is that regurgitation of bile and pancreatic juice is not 
abnormal ; it is the usual means of neutralizing the 
gastric secretion. Without further evidence in support 
of this theory, physicians will probably continue to 
treat conditions of excessive secretion of gastric juice 
in the customary way with fatty foods and oils. 
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FINANCIAL COMMITMENTS OF THE MINISTRY 
OF HEALTH 


Special interest attaches at the present moment to the 
recently issued twelfth annual report of the Ministry of 
Health, which covers the twelve months - ending 
March 31st, 1931, and indicates the extent of financial 
liability involved by the activities of this Department of 
the Government. Mr. Neville Chamberlain, who signs 
it, recalls that the report was prepared before the present 
National Government assumed office, and that it relates 
to a period for which the previous Government was 
responsible. The annual report of the Chief Medical 
Officer is being published separately, as usual. The 
services administered by the Department involved 
expenditure classified under five heads—namely, the 
Ministry of Health Vote of £19,224,200 net ; grants to 
local authorities concerned with employment schemes in 
necessitous areas in England and Wales, amounting to 
£440,000 ; Exchequer contributions to local revenues, 
which totalled £39,560,000 net ; National Health Insur- 
ance Funds, which entailed a sum of £32,220,000 ; and 
£30,800,000 in respect of the Pensions Account. The 
gross total of the Ministry of Health Vote was 
£20,484,200, including housing grants (£11,855,000), 
grants in aid of insurance funds (£6,050,000), central 
administration (£2,235,250), and miscellaneous grants 
(£343,950). An amount of £1,260,000 was recovered 
by the Department from various sources, and further 
expenditure was incurred, so that the estimated net cost 
to the taxpayer of the services for which provision was 
made in the Ministry of Health Vote is assessed as 
£19,836,326. As regards the Exchequer contribution to 
local revenues a total grant of £44,100,000 was pro- 
vided, £43,828,056 being actually disbursed in the year, 
but of this grant £4,540,000 represented an allocation 
from the Road Fund. An interesting table indicates 
the way in which loans to local authorities in England 
and Wales for public works (excluding housing purposes 
and temporary provisions for current expenses) have 
risen from £35,068,344 in 1929-30 to £47,365,434 in 
1930-31. In this connexion it is noteworthy that 
public health requirements rose from £10,162,383 to 
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£14,378,952 ; education loans from £7,150,327 to 
£9,362.513 ; and roads, bridges, and street improvements 
from £8,761,145 to £11,642,179. The heaviest increases 
were those in loans to county councils, county borough 
councils, and urban and rural district councils ; there 
was a definite decrease in those to metropolitan borough 
councils. In England in 1930 the cost of medical 
benefit was over £8,862,000 ; of this sum medical 
practitioners received over £6,447,000, and £1,927,500 
of the balance was expended on drugs and appliances. 
About £200,000 was paid to rural practitioners on 
account of mileage, nearly £10,000 was set aside for 
providing post-graduate courses for them, and about 
£196,000 was paid to medical practitioners for drugs 
and appliances supplied by them. There was a decrease 
of over 6.5 per cent. in the number of insurance 
prescriptions dispensed in 1930 as compared with 1929 ; 
the total of the chemists’ accounts fell from £1,922,800 
to £1,739,708, and the average total cost of drugs and 
prescribed appliances per insured person from 3s. 14d. 
to 2s. 83d. Excessive prescribing, it is added, has 
been reduced to very small proportions. In spite of 
the continued production of houses on a large scale, the 
average building price of non-parlour houses has only 
fallen from £362 in the calendar year 1928 to £344 in 
the twelve months covered by the report, and to this 
building cost has to be added the expense of land, roads, 
sewers, and fees, an addition which may, in towns, 
range normally from £45 to £95, and in rural areas 
from £10 to £40 for each house. A special review 
of the position is therefore in progress by an inter- 
departmental committee, and mention is made in the 
report of directions in which economies are possible. 
The gross expenditure by local authorities on tubercu- 
losis schemes during 1929-30 was £3,382,553, which is 
an increase by £112,919 on the figure for the previous 
year. Loans amounting to £130,697 were sanctioned 
by the Minister during the year for the provision of 
open-air swimming baths ; it is pointed out that such 
baths can be constructed much more cheaply than can 
closed baths, are larger in area, and are more effective 
for the promotion of physical health. 


THE DEUTSCHES HYGIENE-MUSEUM, DRESDEN 
There are two museums in Germany which every 
member of the medical profession should endeavour 
to see—the Deutsches Museum at Munich and the 
Deutsches Hygiene-Museum at Dresden. The former is 
concerned with science and industry ; the latter with 
popular education in all matters appertaining to health. 
The Munich museum is a stupendous achievement, 
which sets a standard for all time in museum technique 
and organization. Both museums have departed from 
a sterile tradition in substituting the working model for 
the fixed exhibit. As far as possible the ‘‘ Do not 
touch ’’’ fetish has been abolished. The Deutsches 
Hygiene-Museum, with which this note is chiefly con- 
cerned, has been described in some detail in a recent 
number of the Museums Journal (xxxi, No. 4, 140). 
It is pointed out that the organization is a national one— 
a ‘‘ registered association ’’ to which belong representa- 
tives of the national Government, various States, 
municipalities, insurance companies, and other organiza- 
tions. The administrative director is Government- 
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Councillor Georg Seiring, M.D., and the Scientific 
director Dr. Martin Vogel. In 1930 the new build 

was completed, and it may be said to be a home worth 

of a collection that is, in many Ways, unique. Pract. 
cally every object in the exhibition has been Many. 
factured on the premises to serve a definite PUrpose: 

it is a collection built round an educational scheme 

Moreover, it is deliberately constructed for the benef 
of other similar undertakings, in that practically all g 
the objects shown can be reproduced for exhibition 
elsewhere. In the workshops of the museum Over 4 
hundred skilled craftsmen are employed. The building 
is designed on a lavish scale, with spacious corridors, 
exhibition halls, workshops, laboratories, store-rooms, 
packing rooms, offices, a vast reception hall, and ty 
lecture theatres. Special and adequate arrangements 
have been made for heating in winter and cooling ip 
summer. The lighting is excellent, all galleries being 
flooded evenly with diffused light. Great attention has 
been devoted to the decoration, which is simple but 
varied, each hall having its own distinctive colour. The 
arrangement of exhibits enables the visitor to study the 
whole collection in logical sequence ; he can make a 
complete tour of the museum without retracing his steps 
or losing the thread of continuous instruction. The aim 
of the Deutsches Hygiene-Museum is to teach the public 
to think and act hygienically. The exhibits are wel 
conceived to achieve this object, for they attract and 
interest at the same time. Every device of movement 
and illumination has been utilized to fix the attention, 
The transparent man, with intermittent lighting of the 
various organs, teaches a striking lesson in elementary 
anatomy. Working models demonstrate the circulation, 
the action of the valves of the heart, the passage of 
nervous impulses, reflex action, the mechanics of 
muscular power, joint movement, voice production, ete, 
Here in the central hall, as a groundwork to all hygiene, 
we have the study of man, aptly introduced by models 
of cells, tissues, plants, and animals, with the various 
factors which determine healthy life and_ stimulate 
growth. In the galleries the story of life is elaborated 
so as to embrace the various contacts and _ activities 
which influence the health of the people. Here are 
sections dealing with the woman as wife and mother, 
with heredity and eugenics, popular education, nutrition, 
housing, and physical culture. Here, too, are shown 
historical exhibits and demonstrations of cancer, tuber- 
culosis, industrial and sexual diseases. It is too 
much to expect perfection, or even complete uniformity, 
at this early date. Many of the illustrations are 
crude ; certain of the sections, especially in the upper 
gallery, are not up to the standard which the museum 
has set for itself, but where there is so much that is 
admirable it would be ungracious to lay stress upon 
such defects, which time will remedy. The external 
work of the museum is of international importance. In 
this department an effort has been made to supply the 
material so urgently needed throughout the world for 
health education. The benefit of a central institution 
for such an object is obvious, for in this way apparatus, 
models, and pictures, devised and constructed under 
carefully controlled conditions, can be reproduced 
cheaply and effectively for universal distribution. 
Probably, however, it would be better for each country 
to have its own institution, so that the material could 
be made to conform to national susceptibilities and 
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requirements. The International Health Service of the 


Dresden Museum supplies anatomical and_ biological 
tures, films, lantern slides, posters, charts, and casts. 
The casts, which reproduce various skin lesions, are 
nade of a durable material which can withstand tropical 
peat. Possibly the representations of the conditions are 
not so perfect as in the old wax models, but for popular 
aching they are adequate, and the price is very reason- 
able. A word of caution must be given with regard to 
he posters. In some of them the English translation 
of the German text is very bad, so that it is always 
advisable, before ordering, to see the exact English 
yording. It will be clear, from this summary of the 
york of the Deutsches Hygiene-Museum, that the 
project is an ambitious one ; it is a pioneer effort of vast 
magnitude, and one which merits the support of all who 
ae interested in health as an international responsibility. 








ADMINISTRATION OF TEACHING HOSPITALS 
The organization of hospitals becomes more and more 
complicated as the treatment of the sick becomes more 
eficient and specialization more necessary. This pro- 
cess of evolution is taking place along as many different 
lines as there are hospitals, and it is a subject of 
interest and importance to all who work in hospitals, 
and to all who apply to hospitals for aid. In the 
teaching hospitals the problems to be solved are more 
numerous and more intricate than in the non-teaching 
hospitals, for the interests of medical education must 
there be considered, as well as those that concern the 
care of the sick. For those who direct or influence 
the changes that must be continually taking place in 
the organization of a teaching hospital it is helpful to 
hear of the difficulties that are encountered in other 
institutions, and of the experiments that are being 
made to solve them. In a small book entitled Medical 
Administration of Teaching Hospitals,’ Dr. Emmet B. 
Bay has reported the results of a study of the organiza- 
tions, from the medical as contrasted with the business 
points of view, of nineteen teaching hospitals in the 
United States of America. Numerous problems are 
studied, such as the duties of the dean of the medical 
school in relation to the superintendent of the hospital, 
the allocation of beds to the different specialties, the 
administrative duties of the medical staff, the carrying 
out of laboratory tests, and the keeping of the case- 
records. The results of the study are analysed briefly, 
details dependent on local conditions are avoided, and 
the conclusions are expressed in general terms, and are 
suggestions rather than deductions. Many of the 
problems studied are naturally of more interest to those 
concerned with teaching hospitals in the United States 
ot America than to those concerned with similar 
problems in this country, but the book has an inter- 
national interest because it indicates the points that 
ere worthy of attention and which should be considered 
in all teaching hospitals, if unnecessary friction is to be 
avoided, economies of time and money are to be effected, 
and the hospital is to serve efficiently both the patients 
and the medical school. In the hospitals where this 
study was carried out, difficulties were found to be due 
ii some instances to the weight of tradition. It is 
probable that in the hospitals in England this factor 


‘Medical Administration of Teaching Hospitals. By Emmet B. 
Bay, M.D. The Medical Economics Series. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press ; London: Cambridge University Press. (9s. net.) 














would be encountered much more frequently, and it 
is comforting to read that the author considers that even 
such difficulties are remediable. Dr. Bay has dealt 
with only a small part of the subject covered by the 
title of the book, and has treated that part so cautiously 
that the reader is tempted to ask for more. 


THE BRITISH DENTAL ASSOCIATION 
The meeting at Cardiff of the British Dental Association 
during the last week of August was a very successful 
event, and the discussions were longer and more 
animated than usual. Some prominent Canadian dental 
practitioners, visiting Cardiff on their return from the 
Orthodontic Congress at Paris, gave a transatlantic 
flavour to the debates, and, taking a leaf out of the 
book of the British Medical Association, the dentists 
decided to make Canada the scene of their next annual 
meeting, which will coincide with the meeting of the 
Canadian and Ontario Dental Associations. Mr. William 
Kittow’s presidential address was a historical retrospect 
of dentistry in England, with many quaint and inter- 
esting touches, as, for example, an advertisement put 
out in 1746, by two practitioners in Racquet Court, 
Fleet Street: ‘‘ Artificial teeth set in so firm as to eat 
with them, and so exact as not to be distinguished from 
Nature. They are not to be taken out at night, as is 
by some falsely suggested, but may be worn years 
together: yet are they so fitted that they may be taken 
out and put in by the person who wears them at 
pleasure, and are an ornament to the mouth and greatly 
help the speech.’’ The problem of pulpless teeth was 
the subject of a keen debate, the opener of which, Mr. 
Frank J. Pearce, urged ionization as a means of treat- 
ment, and expressed the opinion that this process was 
even capable of combating sepsis in the periapical 
tissues. Mr. Owen C. Morphy suggested the need of 
revision of the drugs customarily sealed in the root 
canals of teeth if the healing process was not to be 
inhibited. Dental pharmacology, he said, was in need 
of drastic modernization. On the question of extraction, 
Mr. Frank Coleman said that he had rarely regretted 
the removal of a pulpless tooth, even when there was 
little or no evidence that it was acting as a foreign body, 
for in most cases he had found one or more of the 
roots to be discoloured or even necrotic. He pointed 
out that the treatment of pulpless teeth should be 
directed primarily to the living tissues surrounding the 
teeth, and not to the inert calcified matrix ; hence the 
periapical tissues should be treated as wounds, drained 
as long as inflammation continued, and thereafter treated 
as healed wounds or scars. A demonstration of the 
removal of teeth by hand pressure was carried out by 
Mr. F. N. Doubleday. As he pointed out, all ordinary 
extractions may be said to result in the removal of a 
tooth by hand pressure, but what he had in mind were 
those cases in which broken-down teeth or roots had 
been closed in by a covering of bone, and were only 
revealed by skiagrams. Removal with forceps was 
impossible, or could only be achieved by great trauma, 
and resulted in considerable after-pain and discomfort. 
He illustrated the removal of these buried roots and 
impacted teeth after the surgical excision of the alveolar 
process by chisels, operated by hand pressure. A special 
kind of chisel devised by Dr. Coupland of Ottawa was 
employed. The last day of the meeting was devoted to 
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a discussion on the dental aspect of ante-natal care, 
and the care of the pre-school and the school child. 
Dr. Gilbert I. Strachan dealt with the dental aspect of 
pregnancy, especially the question of diet. The best 
thing for the dental welfare of the pregnant woman and 
the expected child was for the mother to be on a diet 
rich in vitamin D, in calcium and phosphorus, and in 
irradiated material ; though if the diet were deficient in 
this respect the foetus would not necessarily be starved of 
these substances, as the mother would draw on her own 
store of vitamin D for its sustenance. But the maternal 
drain of this vitamin had two important effects: the 
mother became more liable to the development of dental 
caries on account of the acquired deficiency cf 
vitamin D, while during lactation the vitamin D defi- 
ciency was found to produce defects in the developing 
infantile deciduous teeth. Mr. A. T. Pitts discussed 
the problem of the conservation of the deciduous denti- 
tion in the school child, and the indications for extrac- 
tion, laying it down as a rule, rarely, if ever, to be 
departed from, that a deciduous tooth with an infected 
pulp should be extracted. A septic pulp in a permanent 
molar was also, in his opinion, an indication for extrac- 
tion. Mr. J. W. Doherty spoke on the treatment of the 
teeth of the pre-school child, and mentioned some of 
the difficulties which this entailed for the dental surgeon, 
difficulties worth overcoming, however, in view of the 


deciduous dentition might bring. The question of the 
most suitable anaesthetic for children bulked largely 
in the ensuing discussion. Mr. George Northcroft held 
that gas anaesthesia for children was much to be pre- 
ferred to the use of a local anaesthetic. He himself 
always favoured nitrous oxide, but it was necessary 
to be careful of the percentage of oxygen employed ; 
with children this might easily be overdone. A matter 
which aroused some controversy was the position of the 
dental officer in public schools and his relation to the 
private dental surgeon treating the family. Mr. Pitts 
and others urged that while it was very desirable that 
pupils in public schools should have their teeth 
inspected, the inspection should be carried out in such 
a way as not to invade the rights of the private dentist. 


ENCEPHALITIS FOLLOWING VACCINATION AND 
CERTAIN INFECTIONS 


At page 478 of our last issue (the Educational Number, 
1931) we gave immediate publicity to an announcement 
by the Ministry of Health inviting the co-operation of 
medical practitioners in maintaining full investigation 
of the characteristics of acute disease of the central 
nervous system arising within four weeks of vaccination. 
Similar information is desired of the occurrence of cases 
of acute disease of the nervous system following such 
infections as measles, rubella, chicken-pox, whooping- 
cough, and influenza. Information of the kind requested, 
if received in time, will permit of local inquiry to 
ascertain clinical details which may not subsequently 
be obtainable. It may also, in some cases, enable the 


Department to arrange for expert post-mortem examina- 
tion and pathological examination of specimens. All 
practising members of the medical profession are there- 
fore asked, when attending patients suffering from 
disease of the central nervous system with an acute 
onset, to report to the Ministry as soon as possible every 





case in which they have ascertained that vaccination 
has preceded the onset of the symptoms within a Period 
of four weeks, or in which the symptoms have imme. 
diately followed an acute infectious illness. The intima, 
tion should be sent to the Senior Medical Officer, Med, | 
Ministry of Health, Whitehall, $.W.1. 7 


INTERNATIONAL CENTRE FOR RESEARCH ON 
LEPROSY 


At the first session of the Council of the League of 
Nations, held at Geneva on September Ist, the Brazilian 
Government made an offer to establish at Rio de 
Janeiro an international centre for leprosy research, and 
to place it at the disposal of the League. The cost of 
the establishment and upkeep will be met by a grant 
from the Brazilian Government, the League incurrip 

no financial or other responsibility, though it may con. 
tribute up to a maximum of £2,000 towards the 
travelling expenses and allowances of specialists engaged 
to carry out investigations on leprosy. It will be the 
object of the centre, under the auspices of the Health 
Organization of the League, to undertake any work 
which may contribute, by means of epidemiological, 
clinical, and biological research, towards prevention and 
treatment. By means of a specialized course of instruc. 
tion open to scientists, members of the medical pr. 
fession, and hygienists of the countries which may 
desire to take advantage of such a course, the centre 
will also promote universal co-operation in the anti. 
leprosy campaign. The governing body administering 
the centre will consist of the members of the Health 
Committee of the League, with one representative of the 
donating Government. The cost of the installation, 
working, and upkeep of the centre is to be met by an 
annual subsidy from Brazil amounting to some £4,000, 
but gifts, legacies, and grants from Governments, institu- 
tions, or private persons will be welcomed. The dura- 
tion of the engagement entered into by the Brazilian 
Government is five years, at the end of which time its 
extension or renewal may be proposed. A technical, 
administrative, and financial report on the work of the 
centre will be submitted each year by the governing 
body to the Council of the League and to the Brazilian 
Government. The offer was accepted by the Council, 
which tendered hearty thanks to Brazil for its generous 
action. 


Sir William R. Morris, Bt., has made a gift of 
£25,000 to the British Empire Cancer Campaign for the 
foundation of a research fellowship in radiology, tenable 
at Mount Vernon Hospital, Northwood. We understand 
that it is intended to appoint to this fellowship a whole 
time radiologist for the investigation of deep x-ray 
therapy, and that it is hoped to secure for the post 
a worker of such standing as to be eligible for a pro- 
fessorship in connexion with the National Radium 
Centre and Post-Graduate School of Radiotherapy. 


A revised edition of the Manual of the International 
List of Causes of Death, as adapted for use in England 
and Wales, Scotland, and Northern Ireland, has been 
published this week by H.M. Stationery Office, at the 
price of 3s. It is based on the fourth decennial revision 
by the International Commission, held in Paris in 1929. 
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IR CHARLES HASTINGS MEMORIAL FUND 


1931] 


To celebrate the centenary of the British Medical Asso- 
ciation the Council has opened a fund for the purpose of 
stablishing a permanent memorial to its founder, Sir 
Charles Hastings. The memorial will take the form of 
, stained-glass window in the cathedral at Worcester, 
a city with which Charles Hastings was intimately asso- 
ciated all his life ; the placing of a tablet on the house 
in Worcester in which he practised ; and the restoration 
gad permanent upkeep of his grave in the Astwood 
Cemetery, Worcester. Any balance left over after these 
objects have been fulfilled will be given to the Sir 
Charles Hastings Fund, which is controlled by a small 
ody of trustees, who have power to distribute the 
income for the benefit of individual members of the 
profession or their dependants in any way that the 
trustees may think fit. The fund has proved exceedingly 
yeful in cases which do not come within the ordinary 
sope of the Roval Medical Benevolent Fund, and in 
cases in Which there is urgent need for help. 

The first list of contributors to the memorial fund was 
printed in the Journal of June 27th, 1931 (p. 1127). The 
Council appeals with confidence to members of the Asso- 
ciation all over the world to contribute to this fund. The 
opening ceremony of the Centenary Meeting will be a 
pilgrimage to Worcester on Sunday, July 24th, 1932, 
when the unveiling of the memorial window and plaque 
wil form an important part of the ceremonies of the day, 
which are already being anticipated with eagerness by 
the city authorities and by the public. 

A second list of contributors to the memorial fund. is 
appended. 

Dr. 


. C. Anderson Dr. M. Mcixerrow 


os 


Mr. A. C. Devereux Sir Robert Philip 

Dr. A. Dey Dr. B. H. St. Clair Roberts 
Dr. J. Henderson Ir. D. Ross 

Dr. W. M. Hewetson Dr. W. W. Shrubshall 

Dr. R. Hutchison Dr. H. Ferguson Watson 
Dr. J. Lockhart Livingston Dr. C. Wilson 

Dr. D. McKail Mr. T. Wilson 

Dr. E. MelKerrow Dr, A; E.. Wynter 


Members are requested to send in their contributions 
(maximum £1 Is.) as early as possible, as the Council 
desires to close the fund as soon as the amount required 
for the objects chosen is reached. Cheques should be 
made payable to the ‘‘ Sir Charles Hastings Memorial 
Fund,”’ and sent to the Financial Secretary, British 
Medical Association House, Tavistock Square, London, 


W.C.1. 





SAFETY IN THE FACTORY 


CHIEP INSPECTOR’S REPORT 

The annual report of the Chief Inspector of Factories for 
1930, which has recently been published, records that 
the total number of accidents during the year was 144,758. 
Fatalities numbered 899, a slight reduction as compared 
with last year, the decrease being most marked in those 
industries in which safety organization has been placed 
ona sound basis. The greatest number of fatalities in 
any one industry (125) again occurred in the building 
trade, in which there has been an increase in both fatal 
and non-fatal accidents. Many accidents on buildings 
are caused by want of thought, resulting in planks or 
pieces of wood with projecting nails being left lying about 
on floors, scaffolding, and staircases. Several illustrations 
are given of very successful work on the part of safety 
committees composed of members of the managerial staff 
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and of workers. Under the heading of “ Fire ”’ 
instances are given of lockéd fire exit doors, and passages 
aud stairways obstructed by packing cases, goods, or 
trade refuse. An example was a boot factory employing 130 
persons, where one of the main exit doors was padlocked 
on the outside, and several of the subsidiary exits closed. 
In this case proceedings were taken, and the maximum 
penalty of £10 was imposed. The year was marked by a 
number of explosions arising from dusts, gases, vapours, 
and chemical compounds ; one of these occurred in an 
oil-cake mill, and was responsible for eleven fatalities and 
injuries to thirty-two other persons ; another occurred at 
a chemical works, and resulted in thirteen fatalities and 
injuries to about fifty other persons. 

Very bad cases of illegal ernployment of women and 
boys are cited, brought to light no doubt by complaints, 
a useful table of which is given. They numbered 4,994, 
but only 1,801 were verified by the inspectors ; operatives, 
including trade unions, contributed 910. In order of 
frequency they related to questions of employment (1,112), 
defective ventilation (397), insufficient sanitary accommo- 
dation (264), lack of cleanliness (243), too low temperature 
(226), and insufficient fencing of dangerous machinery 
(152). 

In the metal-grinding industries much has been done by 
regulations to remove the dust, but one inspector refers 
to the frequently careless way in which workers allow the 
throats of the ventilating hoods to become choked, and 
in a few cases even block them up deliberately. There 
are some interesting remarks on the manufacture and use 
of cellulose solutions in spraying motor-car bodies, loco- 
motives, furniture, shop fittings, household goods, machine 
parts, etc., by the spray gun. Notwithstanding the 
memorandum and official leaflet published by the Depart- 
ment for the guidance of employers, and containing full 
particulars of the precautions recommended, the inspectors 
state that old plant still exists, and that the general super- 
vision of working conditions and plant leaves much room 
for improvement. The defects found from time to time 
covered practically every one of the precautions specified 
in the official leaflet. Storage under dangerous conditions 
of large quantities of highly inflammable solutions in the 
workrooms was found to be not infrequent. Eight fires 
occurred in premises under the Petroleum Acts. In the 
eighth case the cause of the fire was difiicult to deter- 
mine, as the spraying room was completely burnt out. 

‘here seems abundant evidence of the need for regulations 
to coatrol these growing processes. 

In a chapter eulogizing the usefulness of the Home 
Office Industrial Museum in Elorseferry Road, an inspector 
states that the sections of the museum which attract 
most interest are those appertaining to lighting, electrical, 
and transmission machinery ; of these the lighting section 
easily takes first place. Instances are given of how, as 
a result of a visit to the museum, conditions of lighting 
have been improved, work made easier, and eye-strain 


lessened. 

The medical inspector refers to the useful coloured and 
illustrated pocket card on anthrax, remarking that it is 
primarily intended to put medical practitioners on their 
guard when confronted with an apparently simple pimple 
in a worker exposed to iniection. Useful details of each 
of the 43 cases (6 fatal) of anthrax notified are given, 
bringing out the advances made in treatment by anti- 
anthrax serum injection instead of excision. The total 
number of cases of skin cancer was 194 (36 deaths), and 
of these 82 (21 deaths) occurred among cotton mule- 
spinners. The advantages of pertodic medical examina- 
tions, could they only be made general, are shown by 
the results among the patent fuel workers of Cardiff, 
where men of 30 years of age and over who have been 
employed for ten years were examined by the certifying 

















surgeon, to the number of 257. Twelve growths were 
detected, two of which showed the characteristic appear- 
ance of epithelioma. Voluntary periodic medical exam- 
ination of workers in tar distilleries is now carried out in 
eighty-six works and in fifteen gas companies’ works. 

The incidence of dermatitis is stressed, there having 
been 789 voluntarily reported cases during the year. 
A warning is issued that a large number are due to the 
methods of cleansing the hands after work. It is difficult 
to remove stains from the hands without damage, but a 
very great measure of safety is provided, it is said, if 
the following routine is observed: (1) Where practicable, 
coat the skin with a film of ointment before handling 
materials that will stain. (2) Whatever cleansing agents 
are employed, use as weak as is compatible with efficiency. 
(3) Wash very thoroughly and at once after the stains are 
removed, and apply a small quantity of ointment. Of 
these it is perhaps the third that is the most important. 

Reference is made to the traumatic angioneurosis of 
the capillary vessels of the fingers (resulting in Raynaud’s 
disease) among men engaged on “‘ pounding-up ’’ machines 
in the boot and shoe industry—a condition similar to that 
resulting from the use of pneumatic drills. ‘‘ Dead 
hand ’’ is produced by grasping the last, which is neces- 
sary in holding the boot against the rapidly vibrating 
jigger. The remedy can be found only in some new type 
of machine. Far more attention appears to have been 
paid to this subject in Germany than at home, largely, 
no doubt, because incapacity from the effects is included 
in the schedule of industrial diseases for which compensa- 
tion can be claimed. 


ae 











PDoba et Vetera 


A SURGEON TO THE DUTCH EAST INDIA 
COMPANY IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY 
In 1677 Christopher Fryke, surgeon and member of a 
medical family of Ulm, in Wiirtemberg, yielding to an 
overpowering curiosity and desire of travel, left his home 
and spent the best part of three years travelling in 
Hungary and Central Europe, until about Christmas, 1679, 
he found himself in the famous city of Amsterdam. There 
he applied for the post of surgeon to the Dutch East 
India Company, and, after examination with twelve other 
candidates, he was fortunate enough, as he thought, to 
be one of six chosen, despite his youth. He was so 
anxious to see the world that, failing an appointment as 
a surgeon, he would have shipped in almost any capacity. 
An English translation of a Dutch version of his journal, 
‘“A Relation of a Voyage made to the East Indies by 
Christopher Fryke, one of the Surgeons to the E. India 
Company, from the Year 1680 to the Year 1686,’’ has 

lately been published in the Seafarers’ Library. 

The Dutch Company of the East Indies was at this time 
at the height of its power and wealth, and altogether 
overshadowed the English Company, which it had practi- 
cally ousted from the trade of the Spice Islands and Ceylon. 
Such a small country as the Netherlands could not, how- 
ever, man all the ships, fill the ranks of the armies and 
the gaps made by disease and casualties, out of its native 
population. Many foreigners were employed, and the 
means of recruitment did not differ a great deal from 
those emploved much later by crimps and kidnappers in 
other lands. But the ship surgeons were important 
persons, in whom obviously the crews put great confi- 
dence, just as the buccaneers did in the West Indies 
(see Nova et Vetera, British Medical Journal, 1922, ii, 
397 5: 4927,.0; 511 5 9928; 0, 113). 
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Each East Indiaman carried a physician, a surg 
and a mate who served as a barber. The physician's ». 
was the equivalent of £2 16s. a month, with a Subsistenc, 
allowance ashore of 15s. a month. In 1658 the Eno; 
Company at Surat were paying to chaplains and surgeons 
£50 a year, with full board and lodging, and facilities for 
private trade such as the Dutch did not allow. 

Fryke was engaged for the usual five years, and sailed 
from the Texel on the ship Ternate on the last day of 
May, 1680. He gives interesting details of the discipling 
and internal economy of the ship. Punishments were 
cruel. Keel-hauling, running the gauntlet, and _najj 
the offender’s hand to the mast with a knife till he choy 
to pull it away were some of them. 

His ship was wrecked in False Bay, near the Cape g 
Good Hope, and only 43 out of 343, including Fryke agg 
two other surgeons, came safe to land. He gives an 
interesting account of the Cape Colony, but describes th 
Hottentots as particularly loathsome savages. He make, 
no mention of other natives. He arrived at Batavia a 
the end of November, six months after leaving the Texg 
On arrival he was sent to a fort, for the terms of his 
engagement bound him to serve on land as well as at seq, 
Consequently he saw a good deal of fighting at and afte 
the capture of Bantam by the Dutch, and on one occasigg 
he was, so he says, made captain of the ship Europa, 
which had 800 men and three surgeons. Of the attack 
on Bantam he wrote: 

“T went down into the boat with the other surgeons 
which were about seventy in number upon our vessel, which 
was attended always by two or three small boats, that wer 
ready in case of any wounded, that they might carry then 
off to any other place and upon ever so shallow a water.” 

After the capture of Bantam he was put in charge of the 
wounded ashore. 

“So I took my lodging in the Chinzesen Straet, wher 
I was very commodiorsly seated for my _ business. There 
were also two assistants with me and three Under-Surgeons, 
who were lodged in their sevcral quarters, for the better 
looking atter their patients. Those were obliged to come to 
me ever and anon to give me an account of those they had 
under their hands, and to fetch the remedies, which were all 
in my custody, and to take my directions. Only those other 
necessaries, as linen for plaisters, Arack, Sack, Olive Oil, and 
such like were to be fetched from the Steward who had them 
in keeping; but they were never delivered without I sent 
a special order under my hand. The number of our sick and 
wounded was great, and that of the former increased by reason 
of the Flux, which was very rife amongst them ; and some 
were seized with a lameness in all their limbs ; so that we 
had enough to keep us in employment.’’ 

During his engagement to the Company, Fryke sawa 
great deal of fighting, and travelled to Japan and to Ceylon 
and most of the Dutch settlements. He gives an inter 
esting account of pearl diving, with and without a diving 
bell. In one skirmish he was wounded in the leg, and the 
bullets could not be extracted till after his return to 
Holland. His account of native cruelty in Java and 
Sumatra is revolting, but the Dutch reprisals did not lag 
behind in barbarity. By the time his ship reached 
Hoiland his leg was giving him great trouble, so that he 
had to be carried ashore. He says: 

‘* My pain increasing rather than diminishing, and I growing 
daily worse and worse, I sent for a Doctor and two Chiru 
geons, not willing to trust to my own skill only. And being 
I was not able to go and receive my money myself, I was 
obliged to send a person to the East India chamber to receivé 
my money and goods by virtue of a letter of Attorney which 
I gave him. The money that was due to me from the 
Company did not amount to more than 4 or 500 Ducatoons 
which was all the fruit of my labours ; except some consider 
able East India goods I had brought over on my own accoutt, 
which I had to sell; But by that time I had satisfied my 
Attorney, my Doctor and the two Chirurgeons, and defrayed 
the rest of my charges, | found my bag very light. My 
Doctor did not cost me above forty Dutch Gilders: the two 
Chirurgeons who were two of the most famous artists in thé 
whole city of Amsterdam, had eighty Rixdollars ; they h 
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gert. 12, 
taken out my two bullets and cleared the bone of above 
: enty splinters, great and small: for my lodging I paid two 
pixdollars a week, and had but a very poor accommodation 
geither. The Apothecary, too, came in with a hideous bill. 


He managed at last to get to Cologne, whence he 
ascended the Rhine and got home at last by Frankfort to 
the “city where I was born,’’ nine years after he first left 
home for Vienna. Although he does not say so, we infer 


that his thirst for adventure and travel was assuaged. 
gE. BM. ad. 
———— = —= SS 


Scotland 





New Glasgow Professor 

Qn the recommendation of the Secretary of State for 
gotland, Dr. John Glaister, jun., professor of forensic 
medicine in the University of Egypt at Cairo, has been 
appointed to the chair of forensic medicine in the 
University of Glasgow. The new professor is the son of 
the present occupant of the chair, and his appointment 
takes place as from the end of this month. After receiv- 
ing his early education at Glasgow High School Dr. 
Gaister graduated M.B., Ch.B. at the University of 
Glasgow in 1916. From 1916 to 1919 he served with the 
Royal Army Medical Corps, and afterwards was appointed 
asistant to his father. In 1926 he took the M.D. degree 
wih honours, and in the same year qualified as a 
harrister-at-law of the Innner Temple. In the following 
year he took the degree of D.Sc. at Glasgow University, 
and in 1928 was appointed professor of forensic medicine 
in the University of Cairo, as well as medico-legal adviser 
to the Egyptian Government. Among his publications is 
awork entitled Legal Medicine, published in 1925. 


Study of Child Development 

Professor Stuart A. Curtis of London, who recently 
conducted an investigation among the Dunfermline school 
children, has written a letter to the Carnegie Dunfermline 
Trust expressing his thanks for the facilities afforded 
to him by the trustees. In it he states that he has 
conducted similar surveys in London, Geneva, and Rome, 
ad that the material received from Dunfermline came 
through in better shape, more quickly, and at less cost 
than in any of the other three cities. He pays a tribute 
to the work in this connexion of Dr. Mackenzie, chief 
medical officer of the Trust. In one particular only was 
he disappointed. Very full data were available up to 
1928, when the cards passed from Dr. Mackenzie's control 
to that of the public authority. Since then the records 
have been imperfect and in marked contrast to those for 
which the trustees had made themselves responsible. In 
Professor Curtis’s judgement, this is a clear illustration 
of the fact that research work carried on by trust funds 
must be continued to the point where it has proved its 
worth before being transferred to public control. He 
considers that ‘‘ the Carnegie Dunfermline trustees will 
confer a benefit on the entire world if they will carry 
through an organized series of dental, physical, mental, 
ad social development records for the children in its 
unique community.”’ 


Highlands Medical Services 
A question was recently raised in the House of 
Commons by the Right Hon. Ian Macpherson, M.P. for 
Ross and Cromarty, regarding the facilities in the houses 
of doctors in the Highlands and Islands for waiting rooms 
and rooms in which minor surgical operations could be 
performed. Mr. Westwood, late Under Secretary of State 
for Scotland, prior to demitting office, addressed a letter 
to Mr. Macpherson, in which he agreed that the Depart- 
ment of Health for Scotland would provide, in houses 
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already existing or to be erected in accordance with the 
Department's plans, porches of sufficient size to accom- 
modate two or three persons, while for surgical operations 
the doctor’s consulting room would be suitably arranged 
as part of the normal accommodation provided in doctors’ 
houses erected with the assistance of the Department. 


Ayr Hospital Memorial 

A memorial was recently unveiled at Ayr County 
Hospital to Dr. John Finlayson McGill Sloan, M.C., who 
graduated M.B. at Glasgow University in 1912, and had 
practised at Alloway Place, Ayr. He had been honorary 
surgeon to the hospital, and had devoted special attention 
to the training of the nurses in the institution. The 
memorial consists of a bronze wall tablet, mounted on oak, 
bearing an inscription: ‘‘ In Memory of Dr. John F. McGill 
Sloan, Lecturer in Surgery to the Nurses in training in this 
Institution, from 1911 to 1931. Erected by the Nursing 
Staff.’ The unveiling ceremony was carried out by 
or W. T. R. Houldsworth, president of the hospital 
oard. ; 








England and Wales 


Mental Diseases Research in Birmingham 
Further developments of the work in which the Joint 
Board of Research for Mental Diseases set up by ‘the 
City and University of Birmingham has already made its 
name are outlined in the annual report of the laboratory 
for the year ending March 14th, 1931. In all, 5,367 
specimens for bacteriological examination have been 
examined and reported upon by the laboratory, details 
of which are given in Table I. The work has necessitated 
the manufacture and use of 42,500 tubes of media and 
5,470 plates of culture media, an average of 3,500 tubes 
and 456 plates per month. Research into nasal sinus 
bacteriology accounts for the greater part of these. The 
brain has been examined for organisms in suitable 
post-mortem cases ; 24 specimens from 12 cases showed 
that 15 aerobically and 22 anaerobically were sterile. The 
organisms which have been found vary considerably in 
individual cases, and so far are of little value as positive 
evidence. A year’s subculturing of organisms in media 
containing potassium iodide did not alter their Gram- 
staining Characteristics. A new method of the examina- 
tion of faeces for typhoid-dysentery organisms, by intra- 
peritoneal injections of specially prepared material into 
mice, is being studied. Further work on agglutination 
tests has been carried out, and it is hoped to collect the 
results for publication shortly. In the histological depart- 
ment, serial sections of the carotid arteries and adjacent 
tissue from three cases have been examined for Gram- 
positive organisms, the findings being recorded by 
sketches. A further twelve specimens of sphenoidal 
sinuses have been examined for Gram-positive organisms. 
A large number of tonsils removed at operation have 
been sectioned and stained. As the result of a large 
series of experiments a-method of demonstrating blood in 
brain vessels has been devised which is superior to the 
best known injection methods. The new method opens 
up a new field of research into cerebral localization. By 
applying it to sections one-quarter millimetre thick, it 
is possible to examine a whole brain in a couple of months. 
So far 122 such sections have been examined, 86 from 
four human cases and 36 from control (animal) brain. 
The total number of mounted museum specimens has now 
reached 258 ; 73 are sphenoidal sinuses, 16 of which also 
show macroscopic abnormalities of the pituitary ; 37 speci- 
mens show diseased antra, 10 of these being associated 
with carious teeth ; 47 specimens are of brain membranes 
and the cranial fossae, 20 illustrating spontaneous 
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haemorrhages. Chemical experiments have been con- 
tinued on the resistance of red blood corpuscles to haemo- 
lytic agents under varying conditions, and the perme- 
ability of the corpuscular envelope to inorganic substances 
and dyes has been quantitatively investigated. By the 
use of masses of raw white of egg the permeability 
of colloid albuminous substances without lipoidal envelope 
has also been determined. An attempt is being made 
to separate viruses from brain mash obtained post mortem 
by cataphoresis, using haemoglobin as an indicator. Since 
it is known that during malarial treatment of general 
paralysis of the insane, a temporary increase in the per- 
meability of the brain membranes occurs, a series of 
experiments has been undertaken to show whether heat 
alone causes such increase. After treatment with 
bromide, rabbits were kept for varying periods in a 
warm chamber. Results so far seem to indicate an in- 
crease in permeability due to simple heat effects. 


Eversfield Chest Hospital, St. Leonards 

Lord Brentford, president of the Eversfield Chest Hos- 
pital, inaugurated a new annexe to this institution on 
August 27th. Since the hospital was opened in 1891, 
with fifty-three beds, a number of alterations and additions 
have been made at various times, including an extension 
to the east wing in 1923. The annexe was formerly the 
neighbouring Railway Mission Convalescent Home, which 
was offered to the committee with its furniture and fittings 
at a figure a little above that intended to be expended 
on a new small wing. The committee proposes to transfer 
to the annexe all women patients and to reserve the 
wards of the hospital itself for men. Altogether there 
will be accommodation for about a hundred beds. Small 
wards will be available for private patients, and beds will 
be provided for women on the ground floor. The pur- 
chase price and cost of reconstruction have amounted to 
about £6,000. According to the forty-sixth annual report 
of the hospital for 1930, a deficit of £295, with which the 
year opened, had not been fully covered, although the 
financial statement showed a credit balance on the year’s 
work. In appealing for annual subscripticns and dona- 
tions to its general fund, and for assistance to meet 
the cost of the latest extension, the committee reminds 
subscribers of its endowment fund, which is intended to 
provide free treatment in appropriate cases. Up to the 
present the hospital possesses only one permanently 
endowed bed and one partly endowed. 


Conference of Cremation Authorities at Ipswich 

The tenth annual conference of the Federation of 
Cremation Authorities was held at Ipswich from June 19th 
to 23rd, when a wide range of subjects of medical interest 
was considered. Mr. J. A. Sherman, architect to the 
Ipswich Burial Board, read a paper on the construction 
of crematoriums, in which he mentioned that the up-to- 
date local crematorium had cost just over £6,000, apart 
from the expenses incurred in respect of gas mains, roads, 
fees, and local charges. Crematoriums, -he urged, should 
be kept away from cemeteries, and should be situated 
in pleasant surroundings. It was a curious fact that, 
while earth graves were often permitted within a dozen 
yards of a dwelling, yet a crematorium, which eliminated 
the possibility of putrifying matter and the discharge of 
noxious gases, might not be brought within 200 yards of 
a house. It would seem desirable to reduce this distance 
to not more than 50 yards. The type of furnace should 
be definitely determined before work was commenced on 
the plan, and gas was probably the best means of heating. 
Dr. A. M. N. Pringle, medical officer of health for Ipswich, 
maintained that the management of cemeteries was essen- 
tially a public sanitary duty, and should be in the hands 
of the local authority. The public required education 
in the advantages of cremation, and teaching might well 
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be given during ‘‘ health week.’’ In a paper on cremati 

and crime, the late Professor W. E. Dixon dealt in deta 
with the objection that cremation might destroy evidengs 
in suspected cases of poisoning. He was satisfied that 
under the precautions at present adopted in this coun 

such an objection was no longer valid. From the Point 
of view of the public, it was obviously better to take 
such measures as would enable poisoning to be discovery 
before burial. Even though a miscarriage of justice 
might occur once or twice in a century, he was Convinced 
that the immense benefit of cremation to the commun; 

definitely outweighed the possible risks. He firmly believe 
that cremation protected the public against Poisoning 
since the necessary legal inquiry was of such an exhaustiys 
nature. 


University of London Officers’ Training Corps | 
The medical unit of the University of London Officer 
Training Corps (Senior Division), which consists entirely 
of students of the London hospitals, with members gf 
their staffs as its officers, camped at Shorncliffe from 
July 12th to 26th, together with the other units of th 
Corps. Special attention was devoted to first-aid ang 
bandaging, care and transport of the wounded, ang 
sanitation and hygiene, with a certain amount of squad 
and stretcher exercises, and considerable field medicg 
and tactical work. Two or three days were spent som 
little distance from the camp practising the establish. 
ment of advanced and main dressing stations, full ug 
being made of the equipment available under war cond. 
tions. The contingent was inspected by the Chief of 
the Imperial General Staff and by the Deputy Director. 
General of Medical Services. Such training is obviously 
of value to students who intend to enter any of the 
medical units of the Services. 


London Ambulance Service 

The total number of calls received by the London 
ambulance service (accident section) during the year 
ending March 31st last was 43,746, or 432 fewer than 
during the previous year, which had constituted a record, 
The average time taken to reach cases was 6.5 minutes, 
and the average time which elapsed between receipt 
of a call and the arrival of the case at hospital was 
13.6 minutes, in both respects a gain in speed upon the 
figures for the previous year. 





Ireland 





Vital Statistics for Northern Ireland 
In his report for the quarter ended June 30th, 1931, the 
Registrar-General states that the annual birth rate for the 
quarter was 22.5 per 1,000 of the population, as compared 
with rates of 16.5, 20.0, and 20.6 for England and Wales, 
Scotland, and the Irish Free State respectively. Births 
in Ulster numbered 7,005. The death rate for the quarter 
was 14.5 per 1,000, as compared with a rate of 13.8 fot 
the corresponding quarter of last year, and a rate of 15.6 
for the average of the second quarters of the ten preceding 
years. The corresponding rates for England and Wales, 
Scotland, and the Irish Free State were 11.5, 13.2, and 
15.3 respectively. Deaths in the province numbered 
4,502. A slight decrease in deaths from tuberculosis and 
a marked increase in deaths from cancer were recorded 
during the quarter, as compared with the figures for the 
corresponding quarter of 1930. Deaths from enteric fever, 
whooping-cough, diphtheria, and influenza showed a fairly 
appreciable decrease, compared with the average numbet 
in the corresponding quarters of the five preceding years; 
but deaths from measles, as in the previous quarter, were 
still high. The measles epidemic, however, scemed to be 
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National Health Insurance and the Poor Law 
(Northern Ireland) 

At a recent meeting of the Ballymoney Guardians a 
circular letter from the Ministry was read stating that 
cases had been brought to its notice in which insured 
rsons had been recommended by panel doctors for 
sargical appliances which were not on the list of approved 
appliances procurable out of the National Health Insur- 
ance funds, and that while the guardians were relieved 
ofany responsibility for providing medical treatment for 
jgsured persons in so far as they were entitled to receive 
t under the Act, it was nevertheless the duty of the 
Board to provide medical treatment not so covered by 
any insured services. If the patients were in poor 
circumstances, necessary appliances would have to be 
provided by the guardians. A small committee was 
appointed to go into the whole matter of the running of 
the hospital and of medical fees. 


Health Insurance 
Notice has been given in the Belfast Gazette of a pro- 
posed new Order to come into force next January, relating 
tocertain classes of employiment which are excepted from 
empulsory insurance on the ground that they are 
dinarily adopted as subsidiary employments only and 
pot as the principal means of livelihood. The new Order 
ams primarily at removing certain difficulties which 
lave arisen in interpreting the present Order. For 
sample, church officers, sextons, and lamp-lighters have 
hitherto been excepted from insurance if employed for 
part time only. Difficulties have arisen owing to the 
absence of any definition of part time, with the result 
that’'a number of persons who derive their main source 
livelihood from these employments have been deprived 
of the benefits of the health insurance and_ pensions 
gsheme. Under the new Order these persons will be 
insurable if they are employed for a specified number of 
hours in the week. The Order makes a change in the 
position of cinema and theatre attendants, who will, as 
inGreat Britain, be excepted from compulsory insurance 
uless the weekly hours of employment amount to 
twenty-eight or more, or unless they are employed before 
6pm. for four or more hours during the week. A copy 
ofthe draft Order can be obtained by any person affected 
m application to the Ministry of Labour, Stormont, 
Belfast. 
Tyrone Hospital 

At a recent meeting of the Dungannon Rural Council 
the chairman said he had read with much concern that 
prt of the Tyrone County Hospital might be closed 
owing to lack of funds. It would be shameful if any part 
ifthe building had to be closed and if such an up-to-date 
hospital was not financially supported. The chairman 
the Tyrone County Council (Colonel R. J. Howard, 
J.P.) mentioned that the County Council had contributed 
£4,200 every year to the upkeep of the hospital, while it 
was entitled to contribute only £1,400. Last year it gave 
a additional sum of £2,200 to balance the accounts of 
the hospital, and it was understood that that would be 
the last extra payment required. In referring to the 
splendid work that had been done by the County Hos- 
pital, the clerk said that patients were being sent from 
al districts for special treatment. A deputation was 
appointed to put the situation before the County Council. 
Ih the meantime it was decided to issue paying orders 
for the salaries and wages of the hospital staff amounting 
t about £900 and to withhold the paying orders for the 
contractors amounting to £1,900. 
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Sey borough during the quarter numbered 748 as Correspondence 
sginst 3,634 in the previous quarter. 


RADIOLOGY AND THE RADIOLOGIST 

Sir,—Your illuminating article in the Journal of 
August 29th “‘ gives the radiologist furiously to think,’’ 
and possibly may stimulate him to gird up his loins for 
the future. I am not a pessimist about the future of 
radiology in this country. <As, however, in the natural 
course of events, I must before many years be hors de 
concours, I have yielded to the wish of many colleagues 
to ask you to permit me to make some comments upon 
your annotation, not by any means in the nature of 
criticism, but as the cogitations of one of many radio- 
logists still living who have watched the growth of radio- 
logy from its birth. We have seen the indispensability 
of radiography in every department of medicine. We 
have also seen how inevitable it was that its uses could 
not be confined to those of us who have taken it up as 
a specialty. We have, however, regarded such further use 
much as we should regard the use of the laryngoscope or 
the ophthalmoscope by the clinician—as an aid to him in 
his daily work, but not with any idea that he would wish 
to perform endolaryngeal or ophthalmic operations. 

In the one sentence towards the end of your article I 
find the kernel of the whole matter. You say: ‘‘ But 
there is also interpretation.’’ The present is an age of 
team work, and the summum.bonum of the patient is 
found in this way. May I take one instance of what is 
in my mind? Radiography of the chest is full of pitfalls, 
even for the most experienced, be he clinician or radio- 
logist. Supposing (and I admit the assumption) the 
radiologist to be at fault in his interpretation, the patient 
still has behind him to act as a corrective the clinician, 
with his greater knowledge of history, physical signs, and 
symptoms. But supposing the clinician, and especially 
the consultant, acts in the double capacity, is he of neces- 
sity so much of a superman as to be inhibited from 
making similar errors in interpretation? What, then, is 
the position of the patient? Deprived of the judge, who 
can sum up all the evidence? The only court of appeal 
is a change of consultant, and this would be a pity. 

Recently I have had the good fortune to come in 
contact with a consulting physician who makes use of 
x rays to aid him in such things as the control of arti- 
ficial pneumothorax. He had made a screen examination, 
and found sufficient evidence to justify further examina- 
tion by a radiologist, the only -proviso being that the 
latter should be one experienced in the radiography of the 
chest. There is the clinician of one’s dreams—namely, 
the man who uses x rays much as he would use a laryngo- 
scope. Naturally, the warning note in your article as to 
over-exposure must be taken into account. 

I am well aware that the necessity is laid upon the 
tuberculosis officer, for example, for doing his own radic- 
graphy. I still maintain that this does not vitiate my 
argument, for there are many ways in which this can be 
done to the greater advantage of the patient. Thus (a) 
the tuberculosis officer may, as several already have done, 
take one of the university diplomas in radiology, (b) work 
in collaboration with another clinician, (c) attend special 
courses at a chest hospital. 

Many vears ago I was fortunate enough to be the 
radiologist in a hospital where my work brought me in 
contact with a physician who taught me to see radio- 
graphy from the point of view of the clinician and 
the pathologist. Would there were more such men to-day ! 
There would be but little fear of the clinician complaining 
of the failure of the radiologist to give the help needed. 
The training of the radiologist of the future is no simple 
matter to-day, and the technical and other knowledge 
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required is very great. Is all this great work to be 
allowed to go for nothing in the one country in the world 
that has appreciated the necessity for proper training in 
the subject of radiology ?—I am, etc., 

London, W.1, Sept. 5th. STANLEY MELVILLE. 


CARDIAC PAIN 

Srr,—In your review of Dr. White’s recent monograph 
on heart disease (August 29th, p. 391), an assertion is 
made that requires comment. Dr. White’s statement that 
true angina and the pain of neuro-circulatory asthenia 
may coexist is criticized, and in support of the criticism 
Gallavardin is cited as follows: ‘‘Sans pouvoir caté- 
goriquement nier sa possibilité, je puis bien dire que je 
n’ai pas observé d’angor d’effort absolument net dans 
l’angine de poitrine névrosique.’’ This citation is appar- 
ently from Dr. Gallavardin’s monograph, Les Angines 
de Povtrine (p. 98). Reference to the context shows that 
Dr. Gallavardin makes no such assertion as that attri- 
buted to him by your review. The paragraph, from 
which this isolated sentence has been quoted, mea¢s that 
the pain of neurotic angina never has the precise relation 
to effort that the pain of true angina has. In the next 
paragraph he states that the absence of this precise 
relation to effort is not exclusive to neurotic angina, as 
many patients with true angina do not have pain induced 
by effort. 

[ have certainly seen cases of typical left mammary 
neuralgia in which true angina developed or coexisted. 
Neurotic subjects may have angina pectoris, and, when 
they do, diagnosis may be really difficult. I believe, Sir, 
that all with much experience of angina pectoris will 
agree with Dr. White, and admit this difficulty.—I am, 
cc. 


London, W.1, Sept. 2nd. D. Evan Beprorp. 


+* Dr: Byvan 
which was perhaps inexplicit in the review. 
forms of neuro-circulatory asthenia ’”’ 


3edford’s point arises from a_ phrase 
The “‘ painful 
referred specially 


to the group designated by Dr. Gallavardin ‘‘ angor 
névrosique.’’ Dr. Gallavardin § distinguishes carefully 


between this clinical entity and the milder forms of infra- 
mammary pain; he takes a non-committal attitude 
regarding its possible association with true angina, and 
refrains from discussing this problem. A major theme in 
his monograph is the differentiation of these syndromes, 
and the reviewer considers that attention might have been 
directed by Dr. White rather to this vital matter of 
differentiation than to problematic association. 


BREECH PRESENTATION 
Srr,—As the outcome of the records quoted by Mr. 
Gibberd, and printed in the Jourynal of August 29¢h, 
may I record the statistics for breech deliveries during 
twenty years at this hospital? 


Clapham Maternity Hospital, 1911-30 


Total breech deliveries 511: primiparae 220, multiparae 191. 

Total stillbirths 90 = 17.6 per cent. 

Neo-natal deaths 34 =6.5 per cent. 

stillbirths: In primiparae 51 = 15.9 per cent.; excluding macerated 13.2 


per cent. 
Stillbirths: In multiparae 39 = 2) per cent.; excluding macerated 16.2 
per cent. 
Taste I 
Total Foetal Deaths Neo-natal Deaths 
Cases Per cent. Per cent. 
Uncomplicated breech ... 311 6.1 4.1 
Complicated breech oa 206 31 y Be 
Tasre II 
Total Cases Stillbirths Neo-natal Deaths 
Per cent. Per cent. 
Prim. Mult. Prim. Mult. Prim. Mult, 
Uncomplicated breech... 231 89 6 6.3 3.4 6.2 
Complicated breech ... 8&8 118 31.3. 20.3 12.5 8 
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Twins a sie ‘asi 6 9 233 nil nil nil 
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Among the uncomplicated breeches are included 


presentations, complete or incomplete ; and also inclug 
in this group are all cases of slight disproportion 
contracted pelvis. 
the ‘‘ complicated ’’ group, but only associated Complic, 


ay or 
No contracted pelvis is included am 


tions, such as placenta praevia, transverse Presentation, 
prolapse of cord, etc. The difference so marked May 
partly accounted for by the increased neo-nata] death 
percentage, but even allowing for this there is a surprigi 
difference in the figures, which it is difficult to understay, 
Every breech extraction takes place in the presence 
a doctor or midwife well experienced in breech deliver; 
I do not know if this is the practice in all maternity 
hospitals. 

The statistics are reproduced by kind Permission gf 
Dr. Annie McCall.—I am, etc., 


af 


E, Joyce Newron, M.B., M.MS.A 


Clapham Maternity Hospital, London, S.W.4, 
Sept. Ist. 


S1r,—The articles appearing on this subject in th 
Journal of August 29th are very helpful and informative, 
but there is a seeming contradiction between the statistic; 
of Messrs. Gibberd and Bourne re foetal abdominal] jp, 
juries. The former states that he had only one such cag 
in over six years’ post-mortem examinations at Guy 
Hospital, while the latter declares them to be preset 
in nearly all cases. He quotes Herbert Spencer as }j 
authority, but I think we should have more specific 
information from Mr. Bourne on this point. I aq 
inclined to agree with Mr. Gibberd about the infrequeney 
of abdominal injury ; I am of opinion that handling ofa 
nature sufficient to pulp the child’s kidneys and supn 
renals is not midwifery but murder. 

I cannot grasp Mr. Bourne’s point about the extended 
legs not splinting the body and preventing curving ; I am 
sure they do. In the natural position of the child in the 
uterus the legs and arms are flexed in front of the body, 
more or less guarding the “‘ mark,’’ to use a boxing term. 
This position prevents the uterus from forming the 
uniform envelope that occurs when legs and _ body ar 
one mass, as in extended leg cases. The legs themselves 
may not form a splint, but extended legs, plus the closely 
fitting uterus, assuredly do. 

As regards insufflation, I think any cord compression 
causes respiratory efforts in the child. This may occur 
while yet the head is in the uterus, and there is nothing 
then to prevent liquor amnii being insuffiated. In fact, it 
does undoubtedly occur. 

I also think it wrong to saddle the practitioner with the 
intracranial injuries. They occur in both vertex and 
breech cases which have not been handled at all. Toa 
great extent they are due to uterine pressure acting ona 
difficult exit. Anyone who has experienced the surprising 
force with which the uterus can grasp one’s contained 
hand cannot doubt the ability of the uterine muscle to 
tear the tentorium, etc. I would like Mr. Bourne to 
provide more particulars about the manceuvre he learned 
from Potter. As I understand him he is holding the 
child’s feet in one hand. He has therefore only one othet 
hand, which is in the vagina, wedged between the baby 
and the maternal parts. The patient is a primipara— 
tight fit—and the arms are extended above the baby’s 
head and the uterus is shut down on all its contents. 
Mr. Bourne states that one hand, in these conditions, caf 
push the angle of the scapula downwards and _ inwards, 
firmly and gently, and so bring the humerus down 1 
grasping position. I am lost in admiration of that hand! 

It seems to me to be wrong, and risking a fracture, t0 
do anything to the humerus at all. Slip the hand gently, 


. 


slowly, and boldly along the arm till the child’s forearm 
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. reached ; then sweep that downwards and inwards 
fet the child’s body, and so bring the arm down.—I 
am, etc., 


Gkisgow, Sept. Ist. James Cook, M.D. 





THE CAUSE OF TORTICOLLIS 

Sir,—Mr. G. F. Gibberd, in his admirable remarks on 
hreech presentation in the Journal of August 29th, while 
referring to one matter of orthopaedic interest—namely, 
the origin of Little’s disease—omits all mention of an 
equally interesting one, the origin of ‘‘ sterno-mastoid 
tumour ”’ and wry-neck. 

I do not wish to take up your valuable space un- 
necessarily, but I should like to place on record the fact 
that eight out of ten cases of non-spasmodic torticollis 
met with in my clinic at the Miller Hospital have occurred 
ja children born breech first. This proportion is far too 
high for it to be a mere coincidence. Has Mr. Gibberd 
any theory to offer which will explain the connexion 
between the two? The usual one given is that the chin 
catches on the pelvic brim, and the strain tears through 
the sterno-mastoid muscle. But this does not account 
for cases which occur where the birth has been normal. 
My own view is that the ‘‘ sterno-mastoid tumour ’’ is due 
to a tear, not of a normal muscle, but of a previously 
contracted one. May it not be possible that the same 
cause, Whatever it is, may produce the breech presentation 
and the shortened muscle ? 

An added reason for thinking that the child with the 
ruptured sterno-mastoid muscle is not normal is that 
when the condition is recognized within a few days of 
birth one notices that the asymmetry of the face—one of 
the clinical signs of torticollis—is also present.—I am, etc., 


“é 


> = : 
London, W.1, Aug. 28th. Paut BERNARD RotH. 





CONVULSIONS DURING ETHER ANAESTHESIA 

Sir,—Dr. Haworth’s description, in the Journal of 
August 29th, is typical. There was no cyanosis, but 
oxygen was given from the commencement. Oxygen 
seems to be the crux of the whole situation ; why is it 
given, and what is the effect?) Oxygen is given to relieve 
cyanosis. What is the cause of the cyanosis? If the air- 
way is free, and there is no other interference with 
respiration, it is due to deep anaesthesia. If the dose of 
ether is reduced and, if necessary, more air given, the 
cyanosis improves. Again, does oxygen assist in the 
edimination of CO, which is causing cyanosis in the deeply 
anaesthetized subject? The colour will improve, but 
does the tension of CO, in the venous blood become 
less? 

Convulsions appear to resemble the second stage of 
asphyxia. While oxygen is being given to a deeply 
anaesthetized subject, is the patient being asphyxiated? 
The hyperpnoea of asphyxia is indicated by the rapid, 
shallow respiration ; in the same stage the pulse rate 
increases enormously. This is also noticed in the first 
stage of convulsions. If the same dose of ether and 
oxygen is continued, convulsions commence. In _ the 
former case we are dealing with an occluded airway and 
responsive muscles ; in the latter, with a deeply anaes- 
thetized subject with a free airway but a semi-paralysed 
respiratory centre and muscles. In each case convulsions 
are being caused by an excess of CO,, and not by lack of 
oxygen. Toxaemia evidently lessens the resistance of the 
respiratory centre, and, consequently, convulsions are 
most common in this type. 

In conclusion, I would like to stress the following 
points. 1. Always attempt to rectify cyanosis without 
oxygen, which is not harmful, but masks cyanosis. Given 








from the commencement, there is no cyanosis and the 
anaesthetist is on false ground. (2) Should the effort of 
using bellows on the Shipway be too tiring, use com- 
pressed air and not the oxygen cylinder. (3) Convulsions 
are probably due to careless anaesthesia and can be 
avoided.—I am, etc., 
C. J. BasHatt, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 
Burbage, Aug. 3lst. 





A SIMPLE METHOD OF EMBALMING 

S1r,— Noticing in the British Medical Journal of August 
22nd (p. 358) an article suggesting that ship surgeons 
might be called on to embalm bodies on board ship, and 
knowing how frequently it has to be performed by men 
practising abroad, I thought the following notes might be 
helpful. 

First of all, plug lightly the pharynx and each nostril 
with cotton-wool. Push the plugs fairly far back into 
the nostrils. Then heat some paraffin wax in a small 
enamelled jug (the wax requires to be fairly hot so that 
it does not harden too quickly). If necessary, open the 
mouth with a gag, then take a small funnel and pour 
the paraffin through it into the pharynx, putting in about 
one and a half ounces. Next pour a small quantity 
down each nostril. In a few minutes the wax sets and 
completely seals the nasopharynx. It is essential to do 
this as otherwise the formalin, when injected under 
pressure, always escapes through the mouth and nose. 
Next expose one of the femoral arteries and tie a metal 
or glass cannula firmly into it, then attach about seven 
or eight feet of rubber tubing to it and a metal or glass 
douche can to the other end. Raise the douche can to 
a height of about five feet and fill with full-strength 
formalin, allowing it to run slowly, and filling up as 
necessary. Half to one gallon is run in, allowing four or 
five hours for this if possible. I generally opened a super- 
ficial vein in the arm to prove that the formalin had 
circulated. When the required amount has run in, tie off 
the femoral artery above the cannula and stitch up the 
wound. 

I was able to prove the efficacy of this method, as 
two bodies I had treated were left in a mortuary chapel 
for six weeks during the heat of the summer in Southern 
Italy, pending the arrival of relatives. I went and in- 
spected the bodies at the end of that time, and found 
them both looking as fresh as the day the injection was 
done.—I am, etc., 

F. B. Eyxyn, O.B.E., M.B. 

Dulwich, S.E.22, Aug. 22nd. 





HUNGER PAIN AND PRESERVATIVES 

Sir,—In a recent leading article on duodenal ulcer and 
pyloric gastritis reference was made to the acidity of the 
stomach contents. About five years ago, in your corre- 
spondence columns, I recorded a form of indigestion that, 
after much endeavour, was finally tracked down to pre- 
servatives in food. -During war service I experienced 
symptoms simulating a duodenal ulcer. The usual tests 
were made, and, while surgeons recommended a_ short 
circuit, I accepted the advice of physicians, relying upon 
medicinal and dietary measures. Almost no improvement 
resulted until food containing preservatives was excluded ; 
then the attacks ceased. So long as the food is pure the 
trouble does not return, but anything containing preserva- 
tives occasions the old symptoms. They are always 
identical, and consist in a tenderness in the epigastrium 
with pain in the stomach, relieved by food, constipation 
being also a feature. To no article of diet is my stomach 
sensitive, and I can eat the most indigestible of things 
without any after-effects, but my susceptibility to preserva- 
tives stil, remains. On innumerable occasions during the 
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past few years have I been given adulterated food under 
the guise of pure, but never has my stomach failed to 
detect the difference. Nor does my sensitiveness to pre- 
servatives lessen, and only by excluding them can I 
purchase freedom from a form of indigestion that simu- 
lates duodenal ulcer. It is an immunity that is not 
easily secured. To follow a dietary involves little trouble, 
but to avoid preservatives requires greater supervision, 
and from the kitchen must be banished much which the 
modern cook uses. My butter comes straight from a 
farm ; margarine and lard are taboo, as are also the 
various flavouring and thickening agents, and the only pre- 
pared foods that are used are made at home. By these 
precautions my chronic indigestion has been overcome, 
though I again pay the penalty when sojourning in 
hotels or partaking of restaurant food. Whether my 
hunger pains are an expression of hyperacidity, excessive 
motility, or of a pyloric inflammation may be a matter 
of contention, but on one point there can be no doubt, 
and that is their cause. This sensitiveness to preserva- 
tives, which nothing modifies, is striking, and that others 
in a varying degree are similarly susceptible is highly 
probable. The similarity of the symptoms to those of a 
duodenal ulcer is of significance. Being an oculist, the 
subject is outside my professional sphere, but I again 
bring my experience to the notice of those whose study 
it is.—I am, etc., 


London, W.1, Aug. 27th. JAMES ForRESsT. 





Dr. BENDIEN’S CHEMICAL TEST 

Str,—The focusing of interest on the spectro-photo- 
metric part of Dr. Bendien’s test appears to have over- 
shadowed, for the time being, the chemical part of the 
test. Considering the cost of the apparatus required to 
carry out the former—Adam Hilger Ltd. offer an outfit 
for £384—and in view of the probability that the informa- 
tion yielded by it may not exceed that offered by the 
chemical test, it is probable that the latter will become 
more extensively used should the contentions of Dr. 
Bendien become generally confirmed. 

A large-scale investigation is at present being carried 
out at the County Laboratory, Stafford, the results of 
which will be published later. The results of the first 
batch of four tests are, however, of sufficient interest in 
themselves to justify preliminary notice. It was arranged 
that this batch, which was numbered 1 to 4, should 
include one blood from a case of cancer. The result of 
the Bendien test was: No. 1, positive ; Nos. 2, 3, and 4, 
negative. A comparison of the results with the clinical 
diagnosis showed a discrepancy, since blood No. 2 had 
been taken from a case of cancer. Further investigation, 
however, showed as follows. 

Blood No. 2 was taken on August 3lst from a case of 
carcinoma of the breast of two years’ duration. The 
breast had been removed two months ago (June 29th, 
1931). The patient showed no local metastases, and was 
progressing favourably. Blood No. 1 was from a case 
which had been previously diagnosed as coronary heart 
disease, and which had just been readmitted. The blood 
was taken before the case was re-examined, the diagnosis 
on the former case-sheet being provisionally accepted. 
After the blood had been dispatched it was found that 
the patient had developed, in addition to the cardiac 
symptoms, marked dullness over the left pulmonary 
region. The removal of a large quantity of fluid did not 
restore the resonance, and a radiogram was taken. The 
result, which came in after the result of the Bendien test, 
indicated neoplasm of the lung. Specimens 3 and 4 were 
from cases of gastric ulcer. 

If further results prove as consistent as in the above 
Latch, the case for the Bendien chemical test will be 











<= 
greatly strengthened. The fact that a positive result jg 
obtained in three different conditions—namely, Carcinoma 
tuberculosis, and gall-stones with jaundice—does not very 
greatly detract from the value of the test, for it must 
seldom constitute a difficult problem for the clinician tp 
distinguish between these conditions. 

One difficulty in the test is the large amount of blood 
required ; in the complete test with twenty tubes, 10 C.cm, 
of serum are used. Although this difficulty is not in. 
superable, it must be an advantage to use a technique jg 
which the test may be performed with smaller amounts of 
material. This I am attempting to do by cutting dow 
all the quantities used in the test to one-fifth: thus 0.1: 
c.cm. of serum is mixed with 0.1 c.cm. of distilled water 
(or better still, 0.2 c.cm. of a 50 per cent. solution of 
serum is taken), and 1 c.cm. of the acetic acid-sodium 
vanadate mixture is added. A 5 by 1 cm. tube is cop. 
venient for this technique. Very thorough shaking jg 
required, I find, in order to obtain the same results as 
with the larger quantities. I also omit tubes 11 to 20, 
since they are irrelevant to the diagnosis, and in this Way 
the test may be very compactly performed with 1 c.cm, of 
serum. 

I have pleasure in acknowledging facilities granted by 
Dr. Menton, county bacteriologist, Stafford, to carry out 
these tests, and for permission to publish the above 
results.—I am, etc., 

J. Fixe, B.Sc., M.B., 
Ch.B., DP a, 


County Laboratory, Stafford, 
Sept. 7th. 








Obituary 


LOUIS SAMBON, M.D. 


Formerly Lecturer, London School of Tropical Medicine 








Dr. Louris SamBon, well known for his work on tropical 
disease and his theories on the etiology of cancer, died 
suddenly in Paris on August 30th, at the age of 65. He 
was a member of the Société de Médecine Tropicale of 
Paris, a Fellow of the Royal Society of Tropical Medicine 
and Hygiene, and an honorary Fellow of the Manila 
Medical Society. His published writings included an 
account of the cholera epidemic of 1884, a paper on pre. 
vention of infectious diseases, read before the seventh 
International Congress of Hygiene and Demography, held 
in London in 1891, communications on sleeping sickness 
and blackwater fever, and various articles describing ina 
much detail his inquiries in Italy and elsewhere, which led 
him to believe in the existence of ‘‘ cancer houses ’’ and 
“cancer streets.’’ At the Annual Meeting of the British 
Medical Association held at Sheffield in 1908, Dr. Sambon 
was a vice-president of the Section of Tropical Diseases. 


We have received the following appreciation from Dr. 
GERALD HOLROYDE, who worked in close association with 
Dr. Sambon during recent years: 

By the death of Louis Westenra Sambon the world of 
medicine has lost one of its brightest ornaments. Born in 
England of Anglo-French parentage, his mother being an 
Englishwoman and his father a Frenchman, he received 
his medical training at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital and 
the University of Naples, graduating M.D. in 1891. While 
still a student at Naples he worked all through the terrible 
cholera epidemic. For his work in this connexion he was 
decorated by both the Italian and French Governments. 

He started his professional career as a gynaecologist in 
Rome, but the lure of England was too strong for him, 
and he came to London, against the strongly expressed 
wishes of his father. Here he met Sir Patrick Manson, 


and a close friendship sprang up between them, which pef- 
sisted up to Manson’s death. 
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———— ————— : 
it its very onset by publishing, in the British Medical 
Journal, an article on Acclimatization, in which, con- 
to universal opinion at that time, he held and proved 

tit was the parasite and not the climate which killed 
the white man in tropical lands. Though universally 
ridiculed at the time, Sambon, sixteen years later, in 
panama, had the satisfaction he so well deserved. Invited 
to see What the Americans had done for the sanitation of 
the canal zone, General Gorgas, before the assembled 
hysicians and surgeons, turned to him and said, “‘ My 
colleagues and I are pleased to have been able to prove 
t you were right.’” To detail his many triumphs in 
the field of tropical medicine would occupy more time 
and space than is possible, but perhaps this tribute to 
his ingenuity may be permissible. In 1902 Sir Patrick 

Yanson, at that time medical adviser to the Colonial 
gfice, sent for Sambon, and asked him if he would go to 
Uganda to study sleeping sickness. Here was an oppor- 
tunity after Sambon’s own heart, but, unfortunately, for 
amily reasons, he had to refuse. Unable to go himself, 
he urged the claims of a friend then studying at the 
London School of Tropical Medicine (Castellani). Sore at 
heart, he returned to his study, determined to do his best 
fo unravel the mystery of the African sleeping sickness. 
He gathered all available literature on the disease, and 
gon obtained some inkling of its topographical distribu- 
tion and epidemiology. He felt sure the peculiar patchy 
fiverside distribution of sleeping sickness, which he had 
heen able to glean from the literature, would soon reveal 
its causation. Indeed, when Castellani, working in 
Uganda, found first a streptococcus, then a trypanosome 
in the cerebro-spinal fluid of sleeping sickness patients, 
Sambon strongly supported, against Manson himself, the 
etiological importance of the trypanosome, and pointed 
out that the infection was transmitted by the dusky 
tsetse fly. 

A man of many parts, an acknowledged authority on 
parasitology throughout the world, it is as an epidemio- 
gist that Sambon will be chiefly remembered. Few men 
possess the breadth of vision, combined with the know- 
kdge of so many interallied subjects, necessary for the 
production of the successful epidemiologist. No man can 
arm a livelihood by it, and no man has even attempted to 
do what Sambon did. He devoted his life to the subject. 
His last years were given to the study of cancer. 
Whilst travelling on the Continent in this connexion, on 
Christmas Day, 1929, lunching at a café in the shadow of 
St. Peter’s wonderful cupola, he suddenly turned to me 
and said, ‘‘ I shall hate to die.’’ Asked his reason, he 
sid, ‘‘ Because there is so much to do, and so little time 
in which to do it.’’ Prophetic words indeed! With his 
passing, much that would have benefited the human race 
is lost. In common with many people, in several lands, 
Imourn the loss of a warm-hearted, courteous friend and 


colleague. painacsiaciaa saat 


Dr. WYKEHAM TRACY LyDALL, who died on August 20th, 
was born in 1871. Receiving his medical education at 
Bristol, he obtained the diplomas M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. in 
1895, and graduated M.D.Brux. two years later. He 
commenced practice in Birmingham in 1897, and asso- 
tiated himself actively with the British Medical Associa- 
tion, being one of the honorary local secretaries at the 
Annual Meeting in Birmingham in 1911. Dr. Lydall held 
the posts of secretary and chairman of the Birmingham 
Division, and served for a long time on the Birmingham 
Panel Committee and many of its subcommittees. He 
was editor for several years of the Midland Medical 
Journal. During the war he held a temporary commission 
in the Royal Warwickshire Regiment. He was medical 
officer to the Royal Air Force squadron at Castle 
Bromwich, and for some years acted as assistant regional 
officer to the Ministry of Health. He was a member of 
the council of the Medical Defence Union. Dr. Lydall 
is survived by a widow, a daughter, and three sons. 








Lieut.-Colonel ANDREW ALEXANDER WATSON, C.M.G., 
D.S.O., R.A.M.C.(S.R.) (ret.), of Gaerstones, Church 
Stretton, Shropshire, died in a nursing home at Shrews- 
bury on August 31st, at the age of 75. He was educated 
at the University and Royal College of Surgeons, Edin- 
burgh, and took the L.R.C.P. and S.Ed. in 1880. He 
served in the R.A.M.C. Special Reserve throughout the 
South African war, taking part in operations in the Orange 
Free State, was mentioned in dispatches in the London 
Gazette of April 16th, 1901, and gained the King’s and 
Queen’s medals, with two clasps each. During the war of 
1914-18 he was mentioned in dispatches in the London 
Gazette of February 17th, 1915, January Ist, 1916, and 
January 4th, 1917, and received the D.S.O. in 1917 and 
the C.M.G. in 1919. He retired in 1922. He had been 
surgeon, and later honorary consulting surgeon, to the 
Victoria Hospital at Burnley. 

The following well-known foreign medical men have 
recently died: Dr. Oskar Mrnkowsk1, formerly professor 
of internal medicine at Breslau, who discovered the internal 
secretion of the pancreas, at Wiesbaden, aged 73; Dr. 
Gaston Bosc, senior physician to the hospital at Tours ; 
and Dr. FERDINAND CHAILAN, a Marseilles ophthalmologist. 








Medical Notes in Parliament 
[FRoM OUR PARLIAMENTARY CORRESPONDENT] 





Parliament reassembled on September 8th for a short 
emergency session, which may be followed by an autumn 
General Election. There was a full attendance of mem- 
bers, including Dr. Salter and Mr. Somerville Hastings, 
chairman and honorary secretary of the Parliamentary 
Medical Committee, who had just returned from a tour 
in Russia. During the week the Economy Bill and a 
Supplementary Budget were introduced by the Govern+'< 
ment in the House of Commons. 5293 
On September 8th the PRIME MINISTER moved that the 


House should resolve itself into a Committee of Ways an@! 


Means for raising supply. He appealed to all classes anid’ 
conditions to go cheerfully over the broken road, along 
which our security, honour, and well-being would be 
found. The burdens they would be asked to bear would 
be, in relation to the national services required, not in- 
adequate nor inequitable. This was not a selfish attack 
on incomes, a pernicious cutting down of expenditure, 
an inroad on standards of living ; it was a ranging of all 
in a common contribution to uphold the credit of the 
nation, on which the life and income of every citizen 
depended. The Prime Minister made no specific reference 
to any social service. 











Universities and Colleges 





UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 
Dr. Eric G. Holmes, Christ’s College, has been appointed 
University Lecturer in Pharmacology for three years from 
Octcber Ist next; and Dr. Frank Robert Winton, Clare 
College, has been appointed University Lecturer in Physiology 
for three years from the same date. : 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS OF EDINBURGH 
Honorary Fellowship 

On the cccasion of the 250th anniversary of the Roval College 
of Physicians of Edinburgh it has been decided to confer the 
Honorary Fellowship of the College on Sir David Bruce, 
K.C.B., Lord Dawson of Penn, G.C.V.O., Sir Archibald 
Edward Garrod, K.C.M.G., Sir William Hale-White, K.B.E., 
Robert Hutchison, M.D., Sir Thomas Lewis, C.B.E., Sir 
Donald MacAlister of Tarbert, Bt., K.C.B., Sir Edward 
Sharpey-Schafer, Sir Charles Scott Sherrington, O.M., Charles 
Achard (Paris), Frederick Grant Banting, M.C. (Toronto), 
A. A. Hijmans van den Bergh (Utrecht), Knud Faber (Copen- 
hagen), George Richards Minot (Boston), Friedrich von Miller 
(Munich), Hermann Sahli (Bern), William Sydney Thayer 
(Baltimore), and Julius Wagner-Jauregg (Vienna). 
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Medical News 


The British Science Guild announces that Dr. H. H. 
Dale, F.R.S., will give the Norman Lockyer Lecture at 
the Goldsmiths’ Hall, E.C., on Tuesday, November 24th, 
at 4.30 p.m. 

The opening of the winter session at King’s College 
Hospital will take place in the Medical School, Denmark 
Hill, S.E.5, on October Ist, at 2.15 p.m. The 
introductory address will be given by Professor H. R. 
Dean, professor of pathology in the University of 
Cambridge, and Mr. A. D. Power, vice-chairman of the 
committee of management of King’s College Hospital, will 
preside. The annual dinner of past and present students 
will be held the same evening, at 7.30, at the Connaught 
Rooms, Mr. L. Vernon Cargill presiding. 





The annual congress of the Chartered Society of Massage 
and Medical Gymnastics will be held in London from 
September 29th to October 3rd. The annual dinner will 
be held at the Connaught Rooms, on October 2nd, at 
7.30 p.m. Reduced railway rates are available. 

The Fellowship of Medicine and Post-Graduate Medical 
Association announces the following courses: medicine, 
surgery, and specialties at the Metropolitan Hospital, 
Kingsland Road, E., from September 28th to October 
10th, occupying the whole of each day ; fee £3 3s. or 
£2 2s. for one week only. A similar course at the Prince 
of Wales’s Hospital, Tottenham, from October 12th to 
24th ; fee £5 5s. or £3 3s. for one week. A course of 
lectures for the M.R.C.P. in the evenings, at 8.30, at the 
Medical Society of London, 11, Chandos Street, Cavendish 
Square, on Mondays and Wednesdays, beginning October 
5th ; fee £6 6s. for eighteen lectures, or 10s. 6d. per 
lecture, payable at the lecture room. Diseases of the 
throat, nose, and ear at the Central London Throat, 
Nose and Ear Hospital, Gray’s Inn Road, occupying the 
whole of each day, from October 5th to October 31st, and 
including a clinical course, fee £5 5s. ; a pathology class, 
feé £5 5s. (limited) ; a peroral endoscopy class, fee 
£6 6d. (limited) ; and an operative class, fee £7 7s. 
(limited). Tropical medicine at the Hospital for Tropical 
Diseases, 25, Gordon Street, from October 5th to 24th, 
occupying the whole of each day: fee £8 8s. Copies of 
syllabuses of all courses may be obtained from the Fellow- 
ship of Medicine, 1, Wimpole Street, W.1, also syllabuses 
of the series of free lectures and demonstrations for 
October, November, and December. 

A new series of post-graduate lectures at King’s College 
Hospital Medical School, Denmark Hill, S.E.5, will 
commence on Thursday, October 8th, at 9 p.m., when 
Sir StClair Thomson will speak on cancer of the larynx. 
The lectures will be continued on succeeding Thursdays 
till March 17th, 1932, with the exception of December 
24th and 3ilst. 

A post-graduate course, free to all medical practitioners, 
will be held at St. Mary’s Hospital Medical School from 
Friday, October 2nd, to Sunday, October 4th, inclusive. 
It will occupy the mornings and afternoons of the first 
two days, and the morning only of the third day. The 
subjects to be dealt with include the treatment of some 
common fractures, rheumatoid arthritis, chronic indiges- 
tion, slow labour, colitis, and chronic cough, diseases of 
the tongue, prenatal care, surgical operations in old people, 
the pregnancy toxaemias, disabilities of the foot, new 
methods of genito-urinary surgery, and fever without 
signs. 

A three months’ course of lectures and demonstrations 
on clinical practice and in hospital administration for the 
diploma in public health will be given by the medical 
superintendent, Dr. A. Joe, at the North-Western Hos- 
pital, Hampstead, on Mondays and Wednesdays at 
3.30 p.m., and on alternate Saturdays at 11 a.m., com- 
mencing on Wednesday, September 30th. The course 
complies with the requirements of the revised regulations 
of the General Medical Council, which come into operation 
on October Ist, 1931 ; fee £3 13s. 6d. 
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On September 22nd an exhibition representing th 
publications and history of the Cambridge University 
Press will be opened by General Smuts in the Old Court 
House at Messrs. J. and E. Bumpus’s bookshop in Oxforg 
Street, W. The publications to be found in the current 
Cambridge catalogue, some 4,000 volumes, will form the 
main part of the exhibition, but there will be a historical 
exhibit illustrating the history of the University Press and 
the development of printing craftsmanship at Cambridge 
since 1521. This exhibit will comprise documents from 
the archives of the Press and a collection of old books 
covering the four centuries of Cambridge printing ; it will 
include works by Erasmus, James I, Milton, George 
Herbert, Donne, Fuller, William Harvey, and Sir Thomas 
Browne, and more recent famous books, all of which wer 
first printed at Cambridge. The exhibition will coincide 
with the Centenary Meeting of the British Association 
and the range of scientific works in the catalogue makes it 
suitable that the president of the meeting, who is himself 
a Cambridge man, should perform the opening ceremony, 


The Minister of Health, the Right Hon. Neyille 
Chamberlain, M.P., has appointed Mr. A. Nevil Rucker 
to be his private secretary, and Mr. W. H. Howes to be 
his assistant private secretary. 

The third International Congress of Psychotherapy, 
Hypnology, and Applied Psychology will be held in Paris 
from September 28th to October 4th, under the presidency 
of Dr. Berillon. Further information can be obtained 
from the general secretary, Dr. Pierre Vachet, 8, Boulevard 
de Courcelles, Paris, XVIIe. 

The fourteenth Italian Paediatric Congress will be held 
at Florence from September 23rd to 26th, when the follow- 
ing subjects will be discussed: (1) purulent pleurisy in 
infancy, introduced by C. Cocchi of Florence, A. Laurinich 
of Naples, and I. Nasso and E. M. Castronuovo of 
Messina ; (2) encephalitis in childhood, introduced by 
M. Bergamini of Parma, G. De Toni of Bologna, and 
G. Tacone of Milan; (3) directions for diet in com 
munities of children, introduced by P. Brusa of Milan, 
A. Lucca of Turin, and G. Macciota of Cagliari. 


We are informed that the Second International Congress 
for Light, which was erroneously reported in our issue of 
August 22nd to have been held this year, will take place 
in Copenhagen from August 15th to 18th, 1932. The 
following are the subjects for discussion. (1) The role of 
pigment in light biology and the therapeutic effect of 
general light baths. Principal speakers: Dr. Brody 
(France), Professor Miescher (Switzerland). (2) How is 
the action of the general light bath in tuberculosis to be 
explained? Principal speakers: Sir Henry Gauvain 
(England), Professor Jesionek (Germany). (3) Helio 
climatological research in relation to public health: its 
organization and physiological basis. Principal speakers: 
Professor W. Hausmann (Austria), Professor A. Reollier 
(Switzerland). (4) Report by the international committee 
for the determination of a standard unit of measurement 
for ultra-violet radiation. Read by Dr. Saidman (France), 
Further information can be obtained from the general 
secretary, Dr. Kissmeyer, Finsens Lysinstitut, Strand- 
boulevarden, Copenhagen. 

The National Birth Control Council and the Birth 
Control Investigation Committee have amalgamated 
under the title of the Naticnal Birth Control Association. 
Since it was set up last year the council has_ been 
engaged mainly on work with local authorities in regard 
to the Ministry of Health’s memcrandum on birth control. 
So far thirty-five local authorities have authorized the 
giving of advice on contraceptive methods. Sir Thomas 
Horder is president of the association, and Sir Humphry 
Rolleston, vice-chairman. Inquiries should be addressed 
to the secretary, 26, Eccleston Street, S.W.1. 

The Neech Prize of the Society of Medical Officers of 
Health for the best paper read at a meeting of the 
Society during the session 1929-30 has been awarded to 
Dr. G. C. M. M‘Gonigle of Stockton-on-Tees, for his 
address on the biological concept of preventive medicine, 
delivered before the Northern Branch and published im 
Public Health, May, 1930. 
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Under the auspices of the French Government a group 
¢ American doctors recently visited the principal thermal 
a climatic resorts of France. The delegation included 
- Charles Gordon Heyd and Dr. Max Einhorn, emeritus 
rofessor and consulting physician at the New York Post- 
faduate Medical School. The last days of the, tour 
were devoted to the watering-place of Vichy, where the 
visitors inspected the springs, thermal establishments, 
jvdrological laboratories, and the bottling and dispatch 


departments. Dr. Durand-Fardel, president of the Vichy 
Society of Medical Science, Professor Einhorn, and Dr. 


Gustave Monod, F.R.C.P.Lond., a former president of the 
International Society of Medical Hydrology, gave lectures. 
Distinguished French medical men who attended the fare- 
yell banquet included Professor Léon Bernard, Professor 
labbé, and Professor Achard, all of the Faculty of 
Medicine of Paris. 


At a conference in July of the Association of Special 
Libraries and Information Bureaux the question of 
abstracting foreign publications was considered carefully 
jn an informal discussion. A conclusion reached was that 
the abstract of a book should not be written by the 
quthor, but by a specialist in the same subject. Reports 
were given by various scientific societies and institutions 
on the way in which they obtained such abstracts, and 
, considerable variety of method was revealed. It was 
suggested that the service of the panel of expert trans- 
tors belonging to the Association of Special Libraries 
and Information Bureaux might be extended to form a 
panel of foreign abstractors. A small subcommittee was 
appointed to draft a questionary to be sent to the bodies 
represented at the meeting (and other similar organiza- 
tions) about the methods of abstracting which they had 
found to be most satisfactory. 


A table has been issued by the Ministry of Health, 
based on the returns made by the Poor Law authorities in 
England and Wales, comparing the average number of 
persons receiving poor relief in June, 1931, with the 
number recorded in June, 1914. In June, 1931, the 
average Number (including men, women, and children 
uder 16 years) in receipt of outdoor relief, mainly on 
acount of unemployment, was 152,500, while those to 
whom relief was granted for some other cause numbered 
627,400. This classification is not available for 1914, but 
the number receiving unemployment relief at that time is 
sated to have been almost negligible. In June, 1931, 
the total number in all classes was 779,900, compared with 
372,600 in 1914—an increase of 407,300. It is added that 
the number recorded in June of this year was less by 
8800 than that recorded in the previous month. The 
figures given above do not include 13,200 persons in receipt 
of medical relief only in their own homes. In 1914 the 
average amount of outdoor relief, estimated per person, 
was 2s. 6d., compared with 5s. 8d. in June, 1931 (approxi- 
mately 3s. 11d., allowing for the increased cost of living). 
Persons receiving institutional relief—other than rate-aided 
patients in mental hospitals and casuals—numbered 
246,200 on a day in June, 1914, compared with 195,600 
on a corresponding day in June, 1931. This number is 
stated to be 2,700 less than the total number recorded in 
May, 1931. 


Professor Carl Neuberg, director of the Kaiser Wilhelm 

Institute for Biochemistry, who recently lectured in Paris 
before the Société Chimique de France and Société de 
Chimie Biologique, has been awarded the Pasteur and 
Leblanc medals, as well as the Pasteur Commemoration 
plaquette. 
Owing to the present unfavourable economic conditions 
the Congress for Diseases of Digestion and Metabolism, 
which was to have been held this year in Vienna, under 
the presidency of Professor Falta, has been postponed till 
hext year. 


Messrs. Cassell and Co., Ltd., announce for immediate 
publication Modern Medical Treatment, by Drs. E. 
Bellingham-Smith and Anthony Feiling, in two volumes, 
and Radiology in Relation to Medical Jurisprudence, by 
Dr. S. Gilbert Scott. 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


Disturbed Sleep 
C. M.’’ writes: A young woman, aged 21, has suffered 
for some months from weeping and moaning in her sleep, 
sufficiently severe to waken her. No cause can be discovered 
for this distressing symptom, and the usual hypnotics, etc., 
have failed to give relief. Can any reader suggest a 
remedy ? 


Tobacco and Irritable Heart 200 
Dr. W. M. M. Jackson (Folkestone) writes: I should bew 
glad to know if there is any tobacco suitable for a patients: 
heart, who is unable to smoke ordinary; 
tobacco, however mild, without symptoms of cardiac. 


with ‘‘ irritable ’’ 


distress. 
Treatment of Threadworms 


In reply to the inquiry by ‘“‘ F.’’ (August 29th, p. 407), two 


correspondents have written to recommend bismuth 
carbonate, one advising 10 to 40-grain doses for a child 
under the age of 7, at four-hourly intervals, and 20-grain 
doses for an adult. The other suggests that for a child aged 
8 the administration of 10 to 15 grains, four times daily, 
would be sufficient, in addition to the necessary local 
treaiment, and disinfection of the clothing and finger-nails. 
Garden soil is said to be often infested with these worms. 


Dr. G. W. Wirttcox (Crowborough) records a case in a child 


of about the same age in which saline enemas, continued 
for a long period, cleared up the condition temporarily, 
recurrence following when the treatment ceased. Removal 
of an appendix packed with worms resulted in a cure. 


Dr. H. T. Macauray (Peterborough) suggests the trial of 


batolan (Bayer Products Ltd.) in half-tablet doses, three 
times a day. On alternate nights hyd. cum cret. should 
be administered, followed by milk or cream of magnesia the 
next morning. Quassia enemas and other forms of treat- 
ment should be given simultaneously. 


E. G.,’’ who advises removal of the appendix, writes: 
Recently a patient of mine was operated on for chronic 
appendicitis. In addition to its obvious pathological defects, 
there was a pocket at the distal end of the appendix which 
was a nest of threadworms. Whether or no that was the 
original focus, at any rate the place was inaccessible to 
ordinary methods of treatment. In such a severe and 
persistent case as ‘‘F.’’ describes, the not very serious 
operation I have suggested might be justified. 


Another correspondent recommends that the child -be given 


three or four ginger biscuits after each meal. He finds that 
ginger keeps the duodenum, the small intestines, and the 
rectum free from E. vermicularis, even in adults. Ginger 
cakes and puddings are palatable methods of enabling the 
ginger to reach the site of the trouble. 
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Treatment of Brittle Nails 

Dr. A. J. Turner (Lee-on-the-Solent) writes: In reply to the 
inquiry by ‘‘ J. W.’’ (August 22nd, p. 367), I had a case 
of mother and child, both of whom had nails like paper. 
The mother informed me that for many years she had not 
been unable to untie a knot. Both patients were under 
treatment for the rheumatic diathesis, and were having 
sodium salicylate. When I heard about the nails, I added 
daily doses of 1/10 grain of thyroid extract for the mother, 
and proportionately smaller doses for the child. The nails 
became of normal strength and consistency in the course of 
about three months. It was difficult to say whether the 
cure was due to the salicylate or to the thyroid extract, 
or to both. Possibly the same treatment would apply to 
a condition of brittleness of the nails alone. 


Harvest Mites 

A correspondent writes: If ‘‘ Sufferer’’ has been disappointed 
in the classical cure recommended, let him try the 
Marcussen formula for the Danish treatment of scabies. 
He may find his dispenser shy about compounding, but 
this ointment has recently appeared in England under 
various registered names. One dab of the ointment kills 
the parasite, and, if rubbing is avoided, irritation soon 
subsides ; if irritation returns the treatment should be 
repeated. ‘‘ Sufferer ’’ still awaits a suggestion for removing 
this terror from the garden, and may obtain substantial 
satisfaction from the following. Let his gardeners kill 
every ‘‘red spider’’ seen throughout the year. The 
bright colouring makes it an easy prey, especially when it 
is pregnant in spring and early summer. Let ‘“‘ sticky 
bands ”’ be kept around the trunks of his fruit trees from 
May till October. With or without a lens the observed 
results should be encouraging. 


The Plural of Os Calcis | 
Dr. N. Pines (London, E.) writes: Dr. Anderson is right ; 
the plural for os is ossa, and the plural for os calcis may 
be ossa calcis or ossa calcium. 


“A. C. B.’’ writes: I put Dr. Kenneth Anderson’s query 
to a classical scholar, and the answer was ossa calcis. 


Colonial Medical Services 
‘SE. G.’’ (Wales).—Information about the Colonial Medical 
, Services appeared at page 472 of the Educational Number 
of the British Medical Journal, published on September 5th. 


Income Tax 
Change in Partnership Share 
“T. C.’’ has been in partnership with A, on the basis of 
two-thirds and one-third. As from January Ist, 1932, that 
basis will be changed to equal shares. How should the 
assessment for 1931-32 be divided between the partners? 

* “T.C.’’ had two-thirds for three-quarters of the year, 
and half for the remaining quarter—that is, over the whole 
year he had (2/3 x 3/4 + 1/2 x 1/4 =) 5/8, and A had 
the remaining three-eighths, of the year’s earnings. The 
gross assessment, therefore, should be divided on that basis, 
and the personal allowances adjusted as may be necessary. 


Allowance for Bad Debts 

I. I. C.’’ makes his accounts up as for the year ending 
September 30th, but usually is unable to find the necessary 
time until, say, the following May. His practice is still 
increasing, and he cannot therefore claim to be assessed 
on the basis of cash receipts. In the past he has regarded 
as ‘‘ bad ’’ all debts due as at the previous September which 
were unpaid when he has made up the year’s account. It 
is objected that this is too drastic an allowance (though, 
of course, debts so regarded as bad but subsequently 
paid have been returned for assessment), and that debts 
should not be regarded as bad until they had remained 
unpaid for, say, two years. 

*," The legal position is that each debt should be separ- 
ately reviewed and an estimate made of the probable 
amount recoverable, and the difference regarded as ‘‘ bad 
or doubtful.’’ This, of course, is a cumbrous method of 
calculation, and even when considerable trouble is taken 
the result may prove to be wide of the facts. Consequently, 
some rule-of-thumb method has much to commend it, but 
where it is adopted for the sake of the convenience of 
the taxpayer the revenue authorities are not unreasonably 
entitled to be to some extent on the safe side. Perhaps 
““T. I. C.’’ could arrange some half-way compromise—for 
example, to regard as bad all debts due up to Sep- 
tember 30th not paid by the following Christmas twelve- 





months. 


=< 
LETTERS, NOTES, ETC. 


Prophylaxis of the Common Cold 


Dr. ErizABETH McKrrrow (Workington) writes: At the Onset 


of another winter—and particularly after such a 
summer—I should like to suggest through your Columns 
a simple method of attempting to reduce the amount of 
illness that sweeps the country every year, directly ang 
indirectly, through the common cold. My suggestion jg 
merely that of every operating theatre—namely, the wearj 
of a gauze veil in every case of cold. If each unfortunate 
patient could be persuaded to use this method of protect, 
ing others from infection its good effect would soon pe 
apparent. The only objection would be the ‘‘ oddnegg” 
of wearing something so unusual, but that would easily be 
overcome if it were widely suggested, and adopted; p 
practitioners. One point in its favour—in popularizing ite 
would be the possibility of having veils that were becomin 
to the wearer, after the manner of the Egyptian yashmak 
for instance. This would certainly be a vast improvement 
on the appearance usually presented by the nose and mouth 
of most victims of the common cold. 





Management of Breech Labour 


Dr. A. T. Ross (Mevagissey) writes: With reference to My. 


Aleck Bourne’s ‘‘ Management of breech labour”? in the 
Journal of August 29th, to deliver the head I was taught 
that I must put my fingers in the mouth. After about 
two attempts—with the feeling that the jaw was going to go 
—I used forceps, and have never used any other method for 
some thirty years. Forceps, to apply, are simple; to 
produce (if necessary) flexion they are mechanically correct ; 
and to achieve the object—delivery—they are excellent. 


Motor Car Insurance Policies 


Mr. L. Ferris-Scotr (Honorary Secretary, Medical Insurance 


Agency) writes: May I ask you to issue to your readers 
a warning that they should be careful to see that the 
insurance policies in connexion with their motor cars are 
kept in force and are not allowed to lapse by inadvertence 
owing to the non-payment of premium on the due date? 
An insurance company doing motor car business was 
recently fined £50 on a summons under the Road. Traffic 
Act for issuing a certificate of insurance which was false in 
a material particular. The prosecuting counsel explained 
that the case was the first of its kind, and it is understood 
that notice of appeal was given ; but, pending the hearing 
of the appeal, the judgement stands. A motor driver was 
found to have a certificate of insurance which expired on 
June 8rd. When spoken to about it by a policeman he 
went to the office of the insurance company, where he was 
given a certificate dated back to June 4th. It was held 
that the certificate should have been dated on the date 
it was issued, and that the different date constituted a 
statement which was false in a material particular, and the 
insurance company was fined accordingly. It will be seen, 
therefore, that as the law now stands it is dangerous for 
an insurance company to date back a certificate of insurance 
under the Road Traffic Act, and in consequence, if the 
policy is allowed to lapse owing to non-payment of premium, 
there would be a break in the continuity of the policy, 
during which period the doctor concerned would be unin- 
sured and liable to all the penalties under the Road Traffic 
Act attaching to that condition. 


Warning 


Dr. Hetrena P. Ketty (Leytonstone) writes: I should be 


much obliged if you warned readers of the British Medical 
Journal against giving orders to the man Kelly (August 
29th, p. 408) on the plea that he is a friend or relation of 
mine. We has been to several of my medical friends, and 
got cash for orders which never materialized, on my 
supposed recommendation. I know nothing about him 
beyond the fact that he called on me a few months ago 
looking for orders for bottles, etc. I ordered bottles, but 
when he told me that the terms of ‘‘ his company ”’ were 
cash with the order, I immediately cancelled my _ order. 
Since then I have heard that he also goes under the name 
of Burke. 


Vacancies 


Notifications of offices vacant in universities, medical colleges, 


and of vacant resident and other appointments at hospitals, 
will be found at pages 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 50, and 51 
of our advertisement columns, and advertisements as to 
partnerships, assistantships, and locumtenencies at pages 
48 and 49. } 
A short summary of vacant posts notified in the advertise 
ment columns appears in the Supplement at page 179. 
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| Observations 


ON 


| CEREBRAL HAEMORRHAGE DUE TO 
| CAUSES OTHER THAN ARTERIOSCLEROSIS* 
| JAMES COLLIER, M.D., F.R.C.P. 


QNSULTING PHYSICIAN AND EMERITUS LECTURER ON NEUROLOGY, 
on ST. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL 


| i subject of cerebral haemorrhage due to causes other 
| than arteriosclerosis, which I am introducing for your dis- 
cussion, has caused very much interest and investigation, 
and our knowledge of its causation and successful treat- 
ment has been greatly increased during recent years, 
chiely owing to Quincke’s ‘‘lumbar puncture’’ and its 
jmost universal use in the treatment of patients who 
resent a picture of meningitis, of coma, of apoplexy or 
wen of unexplained headache, and in the routine examina- 
jin of the cerebro-spinal fluid in cases of disease of the 
nervous system. The result has been that at the moment 
, whole series of clinical states are well known to result 
from cerebral haemorrhage, some of which closely resem- 
‘ble meningitis, lethargic encephalitis, uraemia, diabetic 
coma, migraine and even simple headache with or with- 
out pyrexia, while others present as curious recurring and 
rapidly transient attacks of unconsciousness, hemiplegia, 
aphasia, Or any combination of these. Some are dominated 
by the involvement of one or more cranial nerves, whiie 
the variety which is called haemorrhagic pachymeningitis 
gems to have a peculiar syndrome of its own which we are 
| only just beginning to recognize. 

Practically none of these features are mentioned in the 
descriptions of cerebral haemorrhage of twenty years ago 
and they are only now coming slowly into our modern 
textbooks of medicine. I take it that the arteriosclerosis 
which we are excluding from this discussion will comprise 
atherosclerosis, the mesial arterial degeneration of high 





‘blood pressure, syphilitic arteritis, and the calcareous 


arteritis of diabetes. It is remarkable that these common 
causes of cerebral haemorrhage hardly come into causal 
relation with the conditions we are to discuss to-day, with 
the exception of atherosclerosis. So that we have new 
pathological findings and ideas for the new clinical mani- 
festations. 


CAUSES OF CEREBRAL HAEMORRHAGE 
The following list comprises the definitely known and 
the hypothetical causes of cerebral haemorrhage : 


Injury during birth, or following trivial concussion— 
haemorrhagic pachymeningitis ; oozing from blood vessels ; 
increased permeability of walls ; diapedesis ; encephalitis ; 
poliomyelitis; lethargic encephalitis; tuberculous meningitis; 
sinus thrombosis; venous bleeding; abnormal blood states; 
leukaemia; purpura; anthrax infection; insolation; neoplasms, 
from the rupture of poorly developed vessels in a soft growth; 
aneurysm—infective in ulcerative endocarditis, puerperal infec- 
ti, gonorrhoea, etc., and occurring in coarctation of the 
aorta and also in polyarteritis acuta nodosa of Kussmaul and 
Dickson; the berry-like and often multiple aneurysms which 
have been termed congenital aneurysms. (Syphilitic aneurysms 
of the cerebral vessels seem not to give rise to haemorrhage, 
but berry-like aneurysms leading to haemorrhage are not un- 
common in atherosclerosis.) 


Haemorrhage, both meningeal and intracerebral, from 
the moulding of the head in parturition, seems to be an 
event of common occurrence. Many years ago Mraczek 
examined a very large number of infants stillborn or 





* Made in opening a discussion in the Section of Neurology and 
Psychological Medicine at the Annual Meeting of the British Medical 
Association, Eastbourne, 1931. 





dying within three months of birth, and found that some 
haemorrhage had occurred in one-fifth of all the cases. 
In its minor degrees this haemorrhage seems easily re- 
covered from. When severe it may be the cause of still- 
birth and of convulsions occurring soon after birth, but 
it is certainly never a cause of cerebral diplegia. The 
oozing of blood from vessels due to increased permeability 
of the walls which has been put forward by Osler and 
many others to account for slowly oncoming subarach- 
noid and subdural haemorrhage, is a pathology which 
will have little appeal to those of us who know well how 
slowly blood may escape from a leaking aneurysm, and 
how minute and difficult to find such aneurysms may be. 


Encephalitis 

Encephalitis is important in connexion with our sub- 
ject. Poliomyelitis, though characteristically a micro- 
scopically haemorrhagic disease, does not seem often to 
cause major haemorrhage, either meningeal or cerebral. 
It is likely that the “‘ plum pudding’”’ brains with multi- 
ple large lacunar haemorrhages which were formerly 
claimed for this form of encephalitis would not pass the 
present-day histological tests. Lethargic encephalitis is 
of great interest in connexion with our subject, for from 
the early years of the nineteenth century onwards very 
many cases of subdural, subarachnoid, and _ cerebral 
haemorrhage from ruptured aneurysm have been re- 
corded in which the clinical picture was hardly distin- 
guishable from that of lethargic encephalitis. On the 
other hand many cases which have been proved his- 
tologically to be examples of this disease have been com- 
plicated by subarachnoid and cerebral haemorrhage. The 
only means of correct diagnosis is the histological test for 
lethargic encephalitis, or the discovery of another de- 
finite cause for the haemorrhage. I have myself made a 
mistake in the diagnosis of these conditions, for during 
the epidemic of 1919 a case came under my observation 
which from the influenza-like onset, the pyrexia, diplopia, 
rousable coma, and normal cerebro-spinal fluid seemed 
typical of lethargic encephalitis. At the necropsy I found 
an aneurysm of the posterior communicating artery which 
had become adherent at the edge of the left middle fossa 
and had caused a very large subdural haemorrhage filling 
the middle fossa as with a mould of currant jelly. The 
cerebro-spinal fluid was not even stained at the time of 
necropsy. 

Neoplasms 

Neoplasms of soft texture are important causes of 
cerebral haemorrhage, for such a growth may bring on a 
haemorrhage before the appearance of any local or general 
signs, and I have several times seen a fatal apoplexy in a 
young subject resulting from a haemorrhage into an 
otherwise symptomless glioma. We should bear in mind 
too that minor haemorrhages are of common occurrence 
in the substance of cerebral tumours and may produce a 
rapid increase in the severity of the symptoms. 


Cerebral Aneurysm 

Aneurysm of the cerebral arteries is at the present time 
attracting much attention as a very common cause of 
every variety of intracranial haemorrhage and as giving 
rise to the most varied clinical syndromes. Such aneurysms 
are held to be of common occurrence, and often give 
rise to no trouble during life, for at least one-fifth of the 
numerous specimens in our museums have been chance 
discoveries at necropsy; some of these have been very 
large aneurysms. They are never of syphilitic origin. 
The etiology of a minority is well known in the bacterial 
infections of the blood of infective endocarditis, of 
gonococcal, and of puerperal infections. In coarctation 
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of the aorta, where the arterial tension above the con- 
stricted area in the aorta becomes extremely high when 
adult life is reached, the tunica media splits locally under 
the pressure with the formation of aneurysms which are 
often multiple. They are a feature of the curious malady 
first described by Kussmaul—‘‘polyarteritis acuta 
nodosa ’’ ; and, further, they may occur in atherosclerosis. 

But the cause of the majority of the cerebral aneurysms 
has not yet been determined with any certainty. 
Eppinger, from the absence of signs of any inflammatory 
process in the aneurysms and the negative etiology, 
termed them congenital aneurysms, implying that they 
were due to a local congenital defect in the arterial wall 
which at any time during life might bulge under the strain 
of the blood pressure with subsequent aneurysm forma- 
tion. This view has been taken by Froin and by many 
others. Harvey found an aneurysm in a rabbit 14 days 
old; Turnbull recorded one in a child of 19 months; and 
they have been repeatedly found in children, though they 
do not as a rule give rise to symptoms until after puberty. 

Murray Drennan found that these aneurysms often 
occurred at the branching of vessels and believed that a 
rupture of the muscular and elastic coats occurred 
at the acute angles formed by the union of cerebral 
vessels. He suggested that the eddy of the blood stream 
at such points might allow organisms to settle down in 
these regions especially, and so cause aneurysm. Wiley 
Forbus has recently shown that the muscular and elastic 
coats are normally absent at the angles of junction of all 
the smaller arteries; and, while he supports the theory 
of a natural weak spot at these sites, he necessarily in- 
vokes some other unknown factor which determines the 
appearance of an aneurysm only in some subjects and in 
a few places, although the “‘ congenital fault’’ is common 
to all arteries and to all people. 

I have called these aneurysms “‘berry’’ aneurysms 
because of their shining coats and rounded outlines; they 
hang like berries on the arterial stalks and are often mul- 
tiple. I think that it is highly probable that many of 
them are really of infective origin from some low-grade 
blood infection which is otherwise symptomless. They 
are similar in location and appearance to the infective 
aneurysms, and like them are also found on the splenic, 
mesenteric, and other arteries of the body. There is yet 
another suggestion—namely, that the so-called congenital 
aneurysms may be caused by a local form of atheroma 
occurring in young subjects which often heals leaving 
linear scars upon the vessels, It is an interesting point 
that berry aneurysms have appeared in more than one 
member of the same family. Gowers records an example 
in two brothers, and Dr. Greenfield has met with two 
other instances. 





Sy MPTOMATOLOGY 

Aneurysms seem to give rise to no symptoms at all, 
however large they may be, unless they clot up, calcify, 
become adherent to surrounding structures—generally 
some of the cranial nerves—or unless they burst. They 
may rupture frankly in any situation within or upon the 
brain, and then, whatever the position, they produce the 
syndrome of a severe rapidly fatal apoplexy with blood 
in the cerebro-spinal fluid. When the haemorrhage is 
less rapid and the aneurysm is buried in the brain sub- 
stance, or has become adherent and bursts into it, the 
resulting picture is in no way distinguishable from that 
produced by cerebral haemorrhage from other causes. But 
these aneurysms have a tendency to rupture slightly and 
to leak slowly, after which they often heal, to leak again 
later on—often in another situation. They may leak into 
the subdural space and there form an organizing haema- 
toma, liver-like in appearance and with a clinical picture, 





sometimes closely resembling lethargic encephaliti. 
at other times peculiar to this condition, as Dr. 
will describe to us later. There is no blood stain; 
the cerebro-spinal fluid in this type. 

They often leak into the subarachnoid space and th 
most commonly produce a syndrome precisely resemblin 
meningitis, with headache, pyrexia, head retraction and 
stiff neck, and frequently with diplopia, vomiting, ang 
convulsion: the distinction from meningitis is the presen 
of blood in the cerebro-spinal fluid and the relief produces 
by draining. There is one modification of this Syndrome 
to which I wish especially to call your attention, anq that 
is when no other signs of meningitis, except the headache 
alone, are present. 
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‘A lady who was touring in the country developed so seven 
a headache that she decided to return home, and drove Mas 
car from Liverpool to London without a break. I saw het 
immediately after arrival and could not determine the Cause 
of her complaint; and though I had my needles with me and 
discussed the question of lumbar puncture with her husband 
who was a doctor, I decided that there was no indication nt 
it because she had no physical signs whatsoever except the 
headache. Some eight hours later and without the develop. 
ment of any further signs or symptoms she dropped dead 
when walking round her room. <A lumbar puncture Made 
after death showed copious blood under high pressure in the 
subarachnoid space. 


The transient phenomena which may follow upon a not 
too rapid and not too copious haemorrhage upon or 
within the brain are very remarkable ; some of them'are 
difficult of explanation and all are likely to give difficulty 
in diagnosis, as they may occur without headache or 
signs of meningeal irritation. The more common of these 
transient signs are attacks of unconsciousness lasting from 
a few hours to many days, of headache resembling 
migraine, of hemiplegia, of aphasia, of convulsions local 
or general, of delirium with headache, of pyrexia with 
headache, of headache or of unconsciousness with albumin- 
uria or with glycosuria of high concentration. I have 
myself seen all of these events, and doubtless there are 
many Others. Here is a very good example: 


A commercial traveller aged 30 suddenly fell unconscious 
at his work in a shop at Leeds and is said to have remained 
unconscious for sixteen days. A lumbar puncture revealed 
copious blood in the cerebro-spinal fluid. Thereafter he re. 
covered rapidly and resumed work. A few months later he 
again fell unconscious for a short time, and on recovering was 
convulsed in the right hand and vomited. He showed marked 
slurring of speech and an extensor response on the right side. 
A lumbar puncture again revealed copious blood. He te 
covered in four days and returned to work. Two months later 
he was suddenly seized with mental confusion, weakness on 
the right side and aphasia. Blood was again found in the 
cerebro-spinal fluid and he once more made a rapid and com- 
plete recovery. Some time later he had sudden severe headache 
followed by delirium and convulsion; he recovered in a few 
days. Some weeks after this he came into the National Hos- 
pital under my care where I could find nothing abnormal 
about him except the bright yellow cerebro-spinal fluid. 


Very many cases of this order have been reported, and 
notably one by the late Dr. Fearnsides in which a series 
of severe but rapidly transient cerebral events including 
unconsciousness, convulsion, hemiplegia, and aphasia 
occurred one after the other. Each lasted but a day of 
two, and between these events the patient carried on with 
work, Eventually a third nerve paralysis from adherence 
of an aneurysm led to admission into hospital, where the 
frank rupture of an aneurysm into the cerebral hemisphere 
proved immediately fatal. Previously to the final haemor 
rhage there had been only slow leaking of blood inte 
the subarachnoid space which must have caused the varied 
and isolated transient symptoms. 
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The lethargic picture so closely resembling that of 
| jethargic encephalitis has been associated with slow cere- 
it haemorrhage ever since it was first reported in 1824 
.. connexion with a leaking aneurysm. I have seen it in 
Siaaral haemorrhage, in subarachnoid haemorrhage, and 
a slow intracerebral haemorrhage where there has been 
ooh ploughing up of the convolutions at the base of the 
prain. The distinction between these two conditions during 
life may be exceedingly difficult. 

Dedirium, convulsion, pyrexia, albuminuria, glycosuria, 
and the retinal haemorrhages (both subhyaloid and flame- 
shaped) give wide scope for discussion of their causal 
origin. Delirium and convulsion may be the result of the 
extravasation of blood on the surface of the brain: both 
may occur when there is no gross lesion of the brain. 
Pyrexia, albuminuria, and glycosuria suggest interference 
with that thin slice of the mid-brain which is known to 
pe concerned with heat regulation, and with that region 
of the medulla in which the punctures of Claude Bernard 
produced albuminuria and glycosuria; but this cannot be 
the explanation, for I have seen all of these events in cases 
where these parts were entirely free even from surface 
haemorrhage. The flame-shaped haemorrhages and the 
papilloedema are obviously .due to the increased intra- 
canial pressure, and the subhyaloid haemorrhages must 
have a like origin in a very rapidly rising intracranial pres- 
sue. The latter cannot be due to the direct seepage of 
blood from the subarachnoid space into the retina, as has 
been maintained; for I have seen them when there has 
been no subarachnoid haemorrhage and again when the 
subarachnoid or the primary ventricular haemorrhage has 
never reached the anterior aspect of the base. 


SITES OF RUPTURE OF ANEURYSM 

My especial interest in cerebral aneurysm urges me to 
put before you a short list of the situations in which an 
aneurysm may burst or leak. I have seen examples of the 
following : 

(1) Transdural Rupture: the case observed was one of 
aneurysm of the left posterior communicating artery in a 
young woman. It became adherent to the dura and ruptured 
into the outer wall of the cavernous sinus, producing great pain 
and loss of sensibility in the distribution of the first and 
second divisions of the fifth nerve and paralysis of the third, 
fourth, and sixth nerves. The pool of blood thus formed in the 
middle fossa of the skull ruptured later on into the subarach- 
noid space with immediately fatal results. (2) Subdural rup- 
ture. (3) Subarachnoid rupture. (4) Intracerebral rupture; 
fa) from a surface aneurysm which becomes adherent to the 
brain tissue; (b) from an aneurysm buried in the brain tissue. 
(5) Primary rupture into the ventricle. In this condition the 
wall of the aneurysm encroaches upon the wall of the ventricle 
and ruptures thereinto with little or no tearing of cerebral 
tissue. The interesting clinical aspect of this rupture when it 
is not too rapid exactly resembles that of the much more 
cmmon subarachnoid haemorrhage. (6) Rupture of an in- 
ternal carotid aneurysm into the cavernous sinus. The clinical 
picture is that of a unilateral pulsating exophthalmos. 


In those aneurysms which rupture slowly and leak rather 
than burst. there is a great tendency for the rupture to 
heal localls- and for another to occur later in another part 
of the sac—perhaps after this has become adherent to 
surrounding structure, especially the brain substance. 

This is the common explanation of subarachnoid 
haemorrhages repeated at considerable intervals of time 
and followed not infrequently by a fatal rupture into the 
brain substance. Many of the aneurysms never rupture 
hor give rise to any symptoms, and many which leak heal 
permanently and become obsolete. Though we are dis- 
cussing cerebral haemorrhage it is necessary for me to 
point out that when an aneurysm clots up in part or 
when its wall calcifies, then and then only does it give 














rise to local pressure symptoms. And it does so most 
commonly in the region of the optic chiasma causing a 
syndrome indistinguishable from that of a pituitary 
tumour. Such a picture followed by signs of cerebral 
hacmorrhage can be due to nothing else but aneurysm. 
Another common clinica! antecedent to the leaking or 
rupture of an aneurysm of the posterior communicating 
artery is adherence of the aneurysm to the third or the 
sixth nerve, causing paralysis of these nerves. 

The treatment of subarachnoid haemorrhage where the 
escape of blood into the thecal space is free is an interesting 
matter for discussion, since it has been held that repeated 
draining away of the eflused blood by lumbar puncture 
increases the tendency to bleeding, though it undoubtedly 
relieves the symptoms greatly for the time being. My own 
practice is always to drain freely and repeatedly so long 
as the symptoms of increased intracranial pressure persist, 
and I have never had cause to regret this practice. The 
cases that you cannot drain generally die, and these are 
the cases where an extensive subarachnoid effusion of the 
convexity clots at its edges and so prevents the escape of 
the blood into the general subarachnoid reservoir while 
the collection constantly increases at its centre. Such 
cases usually end with extension of the blood sac into the 
cerebral substance—the meningo-cerebral haemorrhage of 
Froin. Other undrainable cases are those in which the 
haemorrhage is largely or altogether subdural. The cause 
of death in cases of cerebral haemorrhage is always the 
increase of intracranial pressure, and surely it is wise to 
keep this within bounds by draining whenever it is possible 
to do so. 





ACUTE TONSILLITIS AND SOME OF ITS 
SEQUELS: 
EPIDEMIOLOGICAL AND BACTERIOLOGICAL 
OBSERVATIONS * 

BY 
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FRED. GRIFFITH, M.B., D.P.H. 


MEDICAL OFFICERS OF THE MINISTRY OF HEALTH 


In the following paper tonsillitis is considered as the local 
manifestation of infection with haemolytic streptococci. 
The subsequent course of this infection is dependent on 
two factors, the pathogenic qualities of the infecting strain 
and the state of immunity of the individual attacked. 
The size of the infecting dose is a contributory factor ; 
it is difficult to estimate, but is probably proportional to 
the level of infection in the community and to condi- 
tions, such as overcrowding, which favour transmission. 
We have described scarlatina as one of the sequels of 
this form of tonsillitis. This is a convenient way of 
differentiating the two clinical conditions, acute tonsillitis 
and scarlatina, which, apart from the presence of a rash 
and the greater risk of nephritis in the latter, appear to 
us to be almost identical, both epidemiologically and bac- 
teriologically. The data which we put forward have been 
largely derived from inquiries into outbreaks at schools, 
and we are greatly indebted to the school medical officers 
who have assisted by supplying us with material and 
statistical information. We are unable to give their names 
owing to the confidential nature of these inquiries, some 
made in outbreaks in which the help of the Ministry of 
Health had been sought by the school authorities, and 





* Read in opening a discussion in the Section of Public Health 
(including Tuberculosis and Occupational Diseases) at the Annual 
Meeting of the British Medical Association, Eastbourne, 1931. 
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others conducted under the aegis of the Committee of 
the Medical Research Council for the investigation of 
epidemics in schools. We wish to thank the Council and 
the Committee for permission to use their records for this 
purpose, and the secretary of the Committee, Dr. Joyce 
Wilson, for her valuable help. 


CLINICAL FEATURES OF TONSILLITIS 

Tonsillitis is an endemic and epidemic infectious disease 
with an incubation period which ranges as a rule from 
two to four days. It is uncommon at ages below five 
and above forty years, and its greatest incidence is about 
the age of puberty ; adults, however, often suffer severely 
in epidemics associated with infected milk. Infection is 
conveyed in three principal ways: (1) by milk or cream, 
(2) by such vehicles as tableware, pencils, handkerchiefs, 
and possibly by impure swimming-bath water, and (3) 
by droplet infection. - The first method, transmission by 
milk, has resulted in many severe outbreaks in different 
parts of the world, but in most of the epidemics in schools, 
with which this paper deals, milk can be definitely ex- 
cluded as a source of infection. 

Tonsillitis is an important cause of sickness in all the 
three fighting services,** and as an endemic disease its 
diapason runs through all out-patient, school and indus- 
trial invalidity statistics. Closet records that out of 
382,272 patients attending the Casualty Department at 
Guy's Hospital for the first time for all disorders, 25,629 
(6.7 per cent.) were suffering from acute tonsillitis. Dud- 
ley’ found that the average attack rate -per term of ton- 
sillitis at the Royal Naval School was 4.6 per cent. 
Reports to the committee of investigation into epidemics 
in schools show that just under 4 per cent. was the average 
term attack rate among 8,500 boys in great public board- 
ing schools during 1930, a particularly healthy year; in 
the same year 3,000 girls in well-to-do boarding schools 
had an attack rate of 4 per cent. per term. But in epi- 
demics the attack rate may be ten times as high. Haig- 
Brown,'? for example, in 1886 recorded an attack rate of 
63 per cent. in one autumn term in one house of Charter- 
house School, 34 out of 54 boys being attacked, though 
the housemaster, his family, and 11 servants all escaped. 
We shall see that an attack rate of from twenty to thirty 
per cent. in one term is by no means uncommon. 

The organism most commonly associated with inflam- 
matory conditions of the throat, apart from diphtheria, is 
the haemolytic streptococcus or Streptococcus pyogenes, 
and there is strong evidence that it is the active pathogenic 
agent. The haemolytic streptococcus is also found in the 
throats of a proportion of healthy persons, its incidence 
varying with the locality, the season, and the hygienic 
circumstances of the community examined. Topley”? 
showed the monthly percentages of healthy persons, 
living under different housing conditions in Manchester in 
1925-26, who were carrying haemolytic streptococci. The 
incidence’ ranged from 36 per cent. in November, 1925, 
corresponding with a period of high incidence of scarlet 
fever in the city, to zero in October, 1926. Topley and 
Wilson*** say: 

“Our knowledge of the carriet-rate of Streptococcus 
haemolyticus among various samples of the population is as 
yet far less extensive than in the case of the diphtheria bacillus, 
though it seems fairly certain that the average rate is higher 
in the former case than in the latter.”’ 

In plate cultures of throat swabs taken from patients 
with acute tonsillitis, haemolytic streptococci are alinost 
invariably found in profuse or even in pure culture. In 
the earliest stages of scarlet fever they can be grown from 
throat swabs in from go to 1co per cent. of cases. They 


* Annual admission rates per cent.: Navy average 1924-28, 3; 
Army (Home) 1929, 4; R.A.F. (Home), 4.2. 





SSS 
often multiply in the throat in measles, and are obtained 
from the ear discharge in at least 75 per cent. of Cases 
of otitis media. Moreover, it will be shown that some 
of the common ailments among schoolboys, such as febri. 
cula, feverish cold, nasopharyngeal catarrh, and influenza 
especially when these occur during outbreaks of tonsillitis 
or scarlet fever, are associated with the presence of haemo. 
lytic streptococci in the throat, although the Sore-throat 
symptom is often absent. 





SEQUELS OF TONSILLITIS 

Following upon tonsillitis due to infection with haemo. 
lytic streptococci there are three sequels of major impor. 
tance. These are scarlet fever, otitis media, and acute 
rheumatism. Other diseases in schools which appear to 
have some relationship to tonsillitis are epidemic catarrhaj 
jaundice'® and appendicitis, but it is not possible to discuss 
these in this paper. To refer to scarlet fever as a sequa 
of tonsillitis has a justification beyond the mere sequence 
in time expressed in Trousseau’s phrase: ‘‘ Sore throat 
is an essential part of scarlet fever; it precedes the erup- 
tion.’’ From the epidemiological standpoint, too, scar. 
latina may be regarded to some extent as a sequel of 
tonsillitis, though perhaps it would be more correct to 
say that the occurrence of scarlatinal cases in a com. 
munity is often a consequence of a high level of infection, 
that is, as shown by a high carrier-rate, of haemolytic 
streptococcus. The first clinical indication of this high level 
of infection is the occurrence of cases of tonsillitis which 
often precede the appearance of typical scarlet fever cases, 
The above considerations are applicable in particular to 
those outbreaks of scarlet fever in which the incidence of 
the disease is of a more or less sporadic nature ; that is to 
say, when single cases occur at intervals of a week or 
more. On the other hand, there are instances where the 
introduction of scarlatinal infection into a school or other 
institution results in an explosive outbreak. The distinc. 
tion between these two varieties of scarlatinal outbreaks 
will be discussed later ; in the main it depends, we believe, 
upon the type of streptococcus concerned as determined 
by serological methods. 


CARRIER-RATE 

While observations upon the carrier-rate of the haemo- 
lytic streptococcus in non-epidemic times are unfortunately 
very few, there is ample evidence that if a sample swab- 
bing be taken of a community in which cases of scarlet 
fever are occurring, a high carrier-rate of haemolytic strep- 
tococcus will generally be found. In five consecutive in- 
stances where such sample swabbings were made in schools 
and school-houses in which cases of scarlet fever were 
occurring, the carrier-rates of haemolytic streptococcus 
found were 33, 26, 26, 36 and 33 per cent. respectively. 
On the other hand, carrier-rates of this height may be 
encountered without the occurrence of cases of scarlet 
fever. Thus, one of us (I. G.) found a carrier-rate of 27 
per cent. in a large sample from a public school during a 
healthy Christmas term in which no cases of scarlet fever 
occurred. There had been much tonsillitis in previous 
terms at this school, but a notable absence of scarlet 
fever. Only three of the 26 strains of haemolytic strep- 
tococci were identified with one or other of the four chief 
scarlatinal types, a result which is consistent with the 
absence of scarlet fever in the school. 

It has been known for many years that cases of ton- 
sillitis without rash (‘‘scarlatina sine eruptione’’) occur 
during epidemics of scarlatina side by side with cases in 
which a fully developed rash appears; and in 1887 
Mantle'® pointed out that epidemics of sore throat were 
closely allied to those of scarlatina. Moreover, as men- 
tioned above, it appears that other forms of pharyngitis 
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and febricula besides tonsillitis may be due to infection 
with haemolytic streptococci; these conditions may occur 
gde by side with cases of scarlet fever as alternative 
dinical results of the same infection. In addition, we 
must recognize the existence of many entirely symptom- 
Jess carriers. 

“Jt is almost certain that scarlet fever must be placed 
inthe category of infections in which the ratio of carriers 
to typical cases 1s high.’’ (Topley and Wilson.**>) 

The existence of carriers, as Parsons*’ has pointed out, 
makes the preventive control of scarlet fever a very 
dificult matter. 


BACTERIOLOGY OF SCARLET FEVER 

Bacteriological observations have provided confirmation 
of the view that scarlet fever is one of the manifestations 
of infection with haemolytic streptococci, and that certain 
types of these are specially equipped to set up the com- 
plete scarlatinal syndrome. Of the strains derived from 
75 cases of scarlet fever admitted during the four years 
1926-29 to Park Hospital,'' 68 per cent. fell into one or 
other of four types (Type 1, 10 per cent. ; Type 2, 25 per 
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their serological relationships. Since four types are 


ce ” 


be assumed that the toxigenic capacities of these “‘ chief 
types are sufficiently high to override the antitoxic im- 
munity of a considerable proportion of a population ex- 
posed to infection. On the other hand, the inability of 
certain strains to produce more than isolated cases would 
sem to indicate that in the same population there were 
rlatively few individuals whose antitoxic immunity was 
so low that infection with these types, which form a 
heterogeneous group, resulted in the development of a 
sarlatinal rash. 

To support the theory of a superior toxigenic power in- 
herent in the ‘‘chief’’ types compared with that of the 
heterogeneous types may be cited the following contrasts 
between two schools of boys, 9-14 years of age, both of 
which had been free from scarlet fever for a long time. 


A is a separate preparatory school of 52 boys,°® and B with 
66 boys is the junior house of a large public school. In each 
case, the infection was introduced in the Christmas term,'' and 
was carried on to the next (Lent) term by return cases ; in A 
the infecting haemolytic streptococcus was Type 2 (scarlatinal), 
the most frequent of the ‘‘chief’’ types, whilst in B the 
infecting strain belonged to the heterogeneous group. In the 
preceding Christmas term A had 7 boys out of 52 attacked 
by scarlet fever, two boys had tonsillitis, and seven pyrexia ; 
similarly, B had one certain case of scarlet fever and two 
doubtful cases, but no information as to tonsillitis and pyrexia 
cases in B is available for the preceding Christmas term. In 
this term there were 8 cases in the other houses of the big 
school of which B was the junior house, but in the next 
(Lent) term, scarlet fever cases occurred only in B. Fig. 1 
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contrasts the incidence of the three diseases in each school 
in the Lent term. In the Lent term the cases began 5 days 
after the beginning of -term at B and 11 days after at A. A 
had 21 cases of scarlet fever (out of 42 boys unprotected by 
previous attack), 11 cases of tonsillitis, 7 of pyrexia. The 
carrier-rate of haemolytic streptococci in boys in school on 
March 14th was 26 per cent. In the corresponding term B 
had 5 cases of scarlet fever together with one patient who 
peeled subsequently, one case of tonsillitis and 32 cases of 
pyrexia. On March 5th the carrier-rate of haemolytic strep- 
tococci of boys in B (apart from scarlet fever patients but 
including the boys who had had pyrexia) was 30 per cent. 
It seems possible that their pyrexia had been due rather to 
streptococcal nasopharyngitis than to influenza. At A the 
disease was carried on by a chronic carrier (immune by attack 
in infancy but reinfected in the Lent term as regards the 
throat) into the summer term, when 4 cases of scarlet fever, 
3 of tonsillitis and 6 cases of pyrexia occurred. In addition, 
the Type 2 infection at A caused at least 8 return cases of 
scarlatina, whereas with the exception of the carry over from 
the Christmas to the Lent term, no return cases were known 
to have occurred with the heterogeneous strain infection at 
B, though during the same 6 weeks strict hospital isolation 
was enforced at both schools. 


Thus, the Type 2 streptococcus seems definitely more 


cent. ; Type 3, 22 per cent. ; Type 4, 11 per cent.) ; the | infective, and far more toxigenic, while its tendency to 
remaining 32 per cent. were markedly heterogeneous in | persist is shown by the fact that some of the patients 
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Fig. 1.—Contrast between outbreaks at two preparatory schools, due at A to Type 2 haemolytic streptococcus, and at school B 
to a haemolytic streptococcus of the heterogeneous group. A has 52 boys; B has 66 boys. 


yielded Type 2 positive swabs for long periods (in one 


accountable for the majority of scarlatinal cases, it might | case 155 days). This contrast certainly supports the view 


that the toxigenic power of a haemolytic streptococcus, 
as shown by its ability to produce a scarlatinal rash, is 
linked up with its serological type characters. On the 
other hand, as the following experience shows, one of 
the chief scarlatinal types, in this instance Type 1, may 
cause an extensive outbreak of disease without producing 
definite scarlatina. The details of the outbreak, which 
occurred in the Lent term, 1931, are as follows: 

At a public school, C, of nearly 500 boys, for several years 
there had been severe outbreaks of tonsillitis shown to be caused 
by several of the heterogeneous types of haemolytic strep- 
tococci; in the Christmas term of 1929 a large sample swab- 
bing of 96 boys showed a carrier-rate of haemolytic 
streptococcus of 27 per cent. In September, 1930, there was 
a case of pharyngitis in a member of the staff, a pantry maid, 
from whom a strain, subsequently identified as Type 1, was 
obtained; no cases of scarlet fever occurred during this term. 
The Lent term of 1931 began with 46 cases of feverish cold 
in the first five weeks, after which the clinical picture changed, 
and a severe epidemic of tonsillitis set in, IoI cases occurring, 
an attack rate for tonsillitis of 20 per cent., or, if the initial 
cases of feverish cold be included, of 30 per cent. Both the 
clinical types of disease gave rise to complications, especially 
adenitis and also otitis media (16 cases of the latter, including 
3 mastoids). There were also 5 cases of sinusitis, one of 
pneumonia, and one death from septicaemia. The number of 
cases of otitis media is very significant in view of the type of 
streptococcus concerned in the epidemic. The proportion of 
cases of fully developed scarlet fever in which otitis media 
supervenes varies considerably in different epidemics, but 12 
per cent.'' seems to be the usual average. Thus, from 133 cases 
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of scarlet fever, 16 cases of otitis media might be expected. | Dick toxin than the younger boys of A, 9 to 14 ye 
In the outbreak under consideration this number followed 1oI | highly ‘‘ protected,’’ and with but 4 per cent. with ake 
cases of tonsillitis and 46 cases of pyrexia, pharyngitis, etc. 


After two months of epidemic prevalence there occurred almost oe wnt Type 1 from 
simultaneously, though in four different houses, four cases (in Beas Nii hitst + i ; Nn Cases of Scarlet 
one of which fatal septicaemia developed) of tonsillitis with iain iiainiatiaies Maa - the Type 2 from A produced them 
rashes, but these rasHes, though carefully considered, were not | 12 23 per cent. of the cases. Although this Particulay 
regarded as sufficiently characteristic to justify the diagnosis Type 1 strain from C, whether owing to feeble tonigenicity 
of scarlatina. It is of some interest that one of these four | or to the antitoxic immunity of the boys, failed to Produce 
boys had a history of scarlet fever. There was no opportunity | the scarlatinal syndrome usually associated with Type 

of examining bacteriologically all the cases of infection at this | jnfections, from the point of view of serious co : 
school and it is impossible to state definitely how many were 
due to the Type 1 strain, but swabs were sent at intervals 
during the term from cases both of tensillitis and of feverish : i 7 : ; 
cold, and from most of these, Type 1 scarlatinal streptococci equal number of cases of the ordinary mild Scarlet fever 
were isolated. It seems highly probable that much of the of the present day. As regards nephritis, it may be mep. 
tonsillitis was due to Type 1 infection, and it is not unlikely | tioned that Gunn and Griffith'! found this sequel most com- 
that many of the initial 46 pharyngitis cases were of similar | monly in Type 2 infections, while Type 1 more frequently 
origin. Yet although this infecting strain produced one fatal | produced otitis media. The absence of rashes jn this 
case of what might be called scarlatina maligna and many | Type 1 infection was perhaps a misfortune. If this danger 
cases with serious complications, it had in relation to this signal had been present in the earliest cases of the fe 
community hardly any toxigenic power. After the rapid trans- | break the period of isolation applicable to scarlatina w : 
ference inevitable in such a tonsillitis epidemic, it is likely t : a & would 
that it became somewhat exalted in virulence and perhaps also have been necessary and the spread of infection Might 
in toxigenicity, since it was able to give rise to rashes in four have been checked. As it was, the patients were detained 
cases, though these rashes were not typical of scarlet fever. | the school sanatorium for an average period of perhaps 
Probably they resembled rashes which are described by J. D. | a week, when they were allowed to return to school in some 
Rolleston” as associated with tonsillitis. ' cases probably still in an infective condition. 
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Fig. 2.—School C. Lent term, 1931. Population, 498 bovs. Epidemic of tonsillitis due to Type 1 scarlatinal streptococcus, 
The daily incidence of sickness includes 46 cases of feverish cold, and ror cases of tonsillitisare shown. Complications are shown 
including 16 cases of otitis media (3 mastoid operations), 4 of sinusitis, 1 of pneumonia and sinusitis, 1 of septicaemia (with 
rash). Four cases of tonsillitis with rash are included, but none was considered to be scarlatina. : 


The experience at this school raises two questions, A further question which may be considered in con- 
neither of which on the information available can be | nexion with the outbreak at school C is whether antitoxic 
answered. In the first place, do the strains of haemolytic | immunity, indicated by a negative Dick reaction, confers 
streptococci commonly associated with scarlet fever, | any protection against either local invasion of the throat 
such as strains of Types 1 and 2, differ among themselves | or systemic infection by haemolytic streptococci. IE it is 
in their capacity to produce Dick toxin, while retaining | assumed that the absence of scarlatinal rashes in the cases 
their infective power and their distinctive serological type | of tonsillitis which occurred at the school may be attri- 
characters? (It may be remarked here that the other two | buted to. an antitoxic immunity acquired as a result of 
types, Types 3 and 4, which have been frequently found in | previous streptococcal infections, the answer to the above 
scarlatinal cases admitted to hospital, have not yet been | question would certainly be in the negative. Since, how- 
identified in any school outbreak, and all our inferences | ever, direct evidence as to the state of antitoxic immunity 
have been derived from experience with Types 1 and 2.) | in the boys is not available it can only be said that sich 
Secondly, was this Type 1 strain fully toxic, the absence of | Opinion would be in agreement with observations already 
rashes being attributable to an antitoxic immunity acquired | recorded. (Kinloch e¢ alii'*.) Further work on immunity 
by the school population as a result of the epidemics of | to haemcelytic streptococcus and its toxins is required, 
tonsillitis in the previous terms? Since the Dick test was | particularly in regard to the degree of protection conferred 
not applied there are no experimental data as to the anti- | against the faucial and other manifestations of infection 
toxic immunity of the boys, and it has not yet been pos- | by the Dick method of active immunization. 
sible to test the toxigenic capacity of any of these Type 1 | Unfortunately, little work has been done en the Dick 
strains in culture. | reactions of the pupils in our great boarding public schools, 

It seems difficult to avoid the inference that there must | but it seems unlikely that the disproportion between the 
be wide differences between the toxigenicity of the Type 2 | recent great prevalence of tonsillitis in these public schools, 
strain at A school and the Type 1 strain at C school,* even | and the comparatively small incidence of scarlet fever, af 
after due allowance has been made for the probability that | a type which shows little tendency to spread, is due toa 
the older population of C, ranging from 13} to 18} years, | high percentage of Dick-negatives (immunes) in the schools. 
‘salted’? by previous epidemics of tonsillitis, and with | We have only had experience of one large-scale testing. 
7-9 per cent. of its number with a history of scarlet fever, | Here 7 ‘‘dropping’’ cases of scarlet fever occurred in a 
is more likely to have a high proportion of immunes to | school of 425 boys, 5 cases being in one dermitory. 338 

ee ee oat er ; boys (80 per cent.) were Dick-tested after the occurrence 








* This possibility is strengthened by the fact that toxigenicity | 


tests showed the toxigenicity of this Type 1 strain to be very low. | of the cases, and 64 per cent. of those tested were found 
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pick-positive and only 36 per cent. immune. Of 22 boys 
ho had had scarlet fever some years before, 6 (27 per 
t.) still gave positive reactions. These are high propor- 
-. of positives compared with the experience of Zingher, 
.. found 22.8 per cent. Dick-positive between 10-15 years 
gnd 16.8 per cent. between 15-20 years, and Heller, who 
found 23 per cent. positive between 14-19 years of age. 
Quoted by Topley and Wilson *’e.) 

An interesting example of an extensive epidemic, due to 
a single type of haemolytic streptococcus and continuing 
throughout two terms, occurred at school D. In this school 
there had been an outbreak of tonsillitis in the previous 
Christmas term. Throat swabs from 28 cases, including a 
qurse, were examined during the Christmas term, and all 
yielded abundant haemolytic streptococci. Serological 
gamination of the strains showed that 27 agglutinated 
yith a serum prepared from one of them ; only one strain, 
which gave a granular growth, could not be identified sero- 
logically . In the next term there was a recurrence of in- 
fections with haemolytic streptococci. Many of these 
were diagnosed as influenza, but material from 31 cases, 
including tonsillitis (22), adenitis, otitis media, erythema 
nodosum, and one solitary scarlet fever, yielded profuse 
cultures of haemolytic streptococci. Of these strains no 
fewer than 29 belonged to the same type of haemolytic 
streptococcus which was found in the previous term. The 
culture from the case of scarlet fever could not be identi- 
fed with the prevalent strain or with any one of the chief 
types. In addition to the influenza and tonsillitis there 
had been a small epidemic of measles, which, no doubt, 
had helped to increase the carrier-rate of haemolytic 
streptococci. Unfortunately, no information is available 
as to the general carrier-rate in this school. 
Bed charting of dormitories sometimes gives strong pre- 
sumptive evidence that cases of so-called influenza are in 
reality often due to haemolytic streptococci, as, for 
example, when such cases occur at the same time as cases 
of tonsillitis and scarlet fever, and in adjacent beds. 


Otitis MEDIA 


Otitis media probably causes more anxiety to school 
doctors than any other disease (with the possible exception 
of appendicitis). It most often follows tonsillitis, influ- 
enza, scarlet fever or measles, and at least three-quarters 
of the cases in schools are due to haemolytic streptococci. 
It is said (Yearsley quoted by Rolleston'’®) that 29 
per cent. of acquired deafness is due to otitis after measles, 
and 34 per cent. to otitis after scarlet fever ; but in public 
schools tonsillitis appears to be a more frequent cause 
than either measles or scarlet fever. Instances have been 
reported to us where the incidence of otitis media in 
an institution has assumed epidemic proportions. It has 
been known to spread from patient to patient along one 
side of a school sanatorium ward, and in two instances 
g per cent. of a school population has been attacked by 
itin one term. 

Gunn and Griffith'! gave an interesting instance of 
bed-to-bed infection in a ward of a fever hospital. Three 
children occupying adjacent beds developed otitis media 
within a few days of each other. The first child to show 
a purulent discharge was suffering from scarlatina due to 
Type 1; this type was obtained subsequently from the ear 
discharges of the other two children. It was inferred that 
the first child infected the other two, since it was shown 
that the latter on admission to hospital were infected not 
with Type 1 but with Types 2 and 4 respectively. 

In a mean population of 12,071, including 9,029 boys 
and 3,042 girls, in large public boarding schools, during 
four school terms (1930-31), 190 cases of otitis media 
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occurred, 160 in boys and 30 in girls. The seasonal vari- 
ation is as follows :— 
Lent 1930. Summer. Christmas. Lent 1931. 
Boys 40 26 II 83* 
Girls 8 oO 3 19 

* Includes 20 cases in which acupuncture was performed for 
diagnostic purposes. 

The greater prevalence (roughly double) in the Lent 
term, 1931, compared with the Lent term, 1930, is asso- 
ciated in the case of the boys almost entirely with increase 
in tonsillitis, but in the case of the girls the increase is 
largely due to epidemics of measles in two schools. The 
cases of otitis media occurring during the period of 
observation have been twice as numerous as the cases of 
scarlet fever, but there is an epidemiological similarity 
between these two sequels of tonsillitis, since the highest 
incidence of both diseases coincides with the peak of the 
wave of tonsillitis. Several interesting points emerge 
from a study of the statistical data: 

(1) The attack rate for the boys is considerably higher 
than for the girls. 

(2) By far the greatest incidence was in the winter terms. 
In these there was no swimming, thus one of the possible 
sources of infection—namely, the swimming bath—can be 
excluded. 

(3) The figures so far recorded show that previous ton- 
sillectomy was without influence on the incidence of otitis 
media ; out of 160 boys who suffered from otitis media, 94 
(58.8 per cent.) had previously had their tonsils enucleated 
and their adenoids removed ; of 30 girls, 16 (53 per cent.) 
had been similarly treated prior to the onset of the otitis. 
Moreover, of 23 boys who required mastoid operations, 14 
(61 per cent.), and of 13 girls, 8 (62 per cent.), had pre- 
viously had tonsillectomy. 

The above observations are in apparent agreement with 
those of Paton (1928),'7 who says, ‘“‘ The removal of 
adenoids results in an increased incidence of otorrhoea,’’ 
and those of Bradley,* who states, ‘‘ There is ample evi- 
dence that tonsillectomy has not protected against otitis 
media.’’ It must, however, be pointed out that in half 
the cases some remnants are left, and according to the 
opinion of the present day, tonsillar remnants are more 
dangerous in providing a nidus of infection than the 
intact tonsil. 

There is no doubt that tonsillectomy in suitable cases 
greatly improves the general health; it is said also to 
increase the immunity to diphtheria, but it appears, so 
far as our data go, to have little effect in diminishing the 
liability to other infections. In view of the facts which 
we have established and their agreement with the records 
of other observers, it is at least doubtful whether there 
is justification for the operation of tonsillectomy on the 
scale shown by the records of the committee’s investiga- 
tion, which relate to the best nurtured portion of our youth- 
ful population. They show that 49 per cent. of the whole 
school population under review had undergone the opera- 
tion. Paton (1926)'’® remarks, ‘‘It is difficult to believe 
that there is justification for so widespread an attack upon 
a normal structure of-the body.”’ 

There was a very general prevalence of otitis media in 
schools in the Lent term of 1931, and the following out- 
breaks have furnished data of bacteriological and epidemio- 
logical interest. 

In F, a school of 463 girls, where the attack rate for measles 
was 12.5 per cent., the attack rate for tonsillitis was low—1.5 
per cent. for the term, this low figure probably being an index 
of excellent hygienic conditions. Material from 12 patients 
was examined, and in 11 cases infection was found to be due 
to the same type of haemolytic streptococcus, Type IT, i.e., one 
of the types separated from the heterogeneous group. Three 
of the swabs came from patients with otitis media (2 occurring 
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as complications of measles), one from the throat of a patient 
with scarlet fever, six from patients with tonsillitis without 
rash, and the remaining two were specimens of sputum from 
patients with pneumonia complicating measles. This small 
outbreak illustrates the course of events which may result from 
the spread of infection in a community by one of the strains 
of the heterogeneous group. This group, as we have stated 
earlier, comprises a large number of types of haemolytic 
streptococci which, as contrasted with the four chief types, 
are rarely found in scarlatinal cases admitted to a fever hos- 
pital. Some at least of these heterogeneous types are highly 
infectious and set up the clinical conditions mentioned above, 
but they produce scarlatinal rashes only occasionally, probably 
in individuals who are particularly susceptible to the strep- 
tococcal toxin. 

At another girls’ school, with about 250 girls, where the 
hygienic conditions were also extremely good, there was an 
attack rate for influenza of 55 per cent., together with a 
measles attack rate of 17.5 per cent., but no case of scarlatina 
occurred. Eight cases of otitis media occurred, all com- 
plicating measles. Swabs from six of these were examined, 
and all yielded Type 9 haemolytic streptococcus, which is 
another type belonging to the heterogeneous group. 

At a boys’ school with an extremely high attack rate of 
influenza, the attack rate of otitis media on the whole school 
was 9 per cent. 
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One of us (J. A. G.) has recently shown elsewhere’ 
relationship between epidemics of tonsillitis and epide 
of acute rheumatism, and it will be noted that the 
of the rheumatism wave follows the peak of the tonsillitis 
wave after an interval of some two or three weeks. Thi 
“lag period’’ between the onset of tonsillitis and the de. 
velopment of acute rheumatism was also noted by Haig. 
Brown, who observed that it might be as long as fives 
six weeks but was usually from ten to fourteen days 
Assuming that acute rheumatism is an allergic pheno. 
nenon, this ‘‘lag period’’ corresponds to the time which 
must elapse between the therapeutic or experimental in. 
jection of anaphylactic antigen—for example, horse serum 
—and the establishment of the anaphylactic state, 


the 
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An outbreak occurred in the winter of 1926-27 in an 
institution of some 2,000 boys, entering at 16 years of age 
after medical examination, to undergo a nine months 
course of training. There was a rapid continuous flow of 
new entrants. The boys slept in long dormitories, designed 
to accommodate 42 boys, and at the period shown ther 
was overcrowding. There had previously been a good deal 
of acute rheumatism in the establishment. All the factor 
favouring a droplet infection were present at the appro- 
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Fig. 3.—School E. Lent term, 1930. 


Population about 300. 


Epidemic of measles and tonsillitis followed by 15 cases 


ot acute rheumatism. 


AcUTE RHEUMATISM 
Forty-six years ago, in a paper read in this Section at 


the Annual Meeting, on ‘‘Infectious Sore Throat in which 
Rheumatism plays a Prominent Part,’’ Dr. Alfred Mantle!® 
said : 

‘“‘ Infectious sore throat is by no means an uncommon disease, 
yet it is remarkable how little is said about it in medical 
literature One striking feature of the disease has been 
the presence of rheumatic symptoms in most of the cases, so 
much so that I believe rheumatism is a much more common 
complication of infectious sore throat than of sore throat of 
a non-infectious character.”’ 

After giving instances of multiple infection in houses— 
in one instance he attended Io cases of rheumatism in two 
houses—he continued: 
~** These cases (i.e., of infectious sore throat) no doubt are 
some of those which help to supply the want of rheumatic 
history in many cases of valvular disease that we find in young 
persons. The cause I believe to be influenced by bad sanitary 
arrangements—crowded houses, with deficient ventilation and 
bad drainage.’’ 

About the same time, Haig-Brown described an epi- 
demic of follicular tonsillitis at Charterhouse School. In 
the Christmas term of 1884 he treated 127 cases of acute 
tonsillitis. Among a total of 345 cases of sore throat there 
occurred 8 cases of endocarditis followed by chronic val- 
vular disease, 3 cases of pericarditis, and 10 of mitral 
disease the patients suffering from which apparently 
recovered. 





priate season of epidemic prevalence. These included a 
community of susceptible age, rendered the more suscep- 
tible by sudden change from home conditions to a strenu- 
ous regime, a rapid continuous influx of new entrants, 
overcrowded sleeping quarters each containing many boys, 
facilitating that massive dosage and rapid transference of 
infection from person to person which seems to exait the 
virulence of droplet infection, and convalescents or carriers 
remaining to carry over the infection from the last epi- 
demic season. The epidemic season of late autumn arrived 
some three weeks after the most severe overcrowding, and 
the epidemic potential, which had gradually developed, 
reached a critical value, with the result that there was a 
sharp epidemic of tonsillitis, fellowed by an outbreak of 
acute rheumatism. The maximum overcrowding preceded 
by some two or three weeks the peak of the tonsillitis 
epidemic, which was followed at a similar interval by the 
peak of the acute rheumatism epidemic. 


Two small epidemics of acute rheumatism have occurred in 
public schools since our inquiry began. One of these was in 
the Lent term of 1930 in a school with a population of about 
300 boys, and is shown in Fig. 3. The term opened with an 
epidemic of 84 cases of measles; this reached its maximum 
on the roth February, and, ending abruptly, had subsided 
by the 21st February. Preceding it and during its course, 3 
good many cases of tonsillitis had occurred, and in the first 
fortnight of March there was a second wave of tonsillitis. In 
all, 136 cases of sore throat (t22 with pyrexia) occurred, and 
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ses of otitis media followed tonsillitis, while three followed 
Tis. One case of otitis was followed by haemolytic 
iteptococcal meningitis. The dormitory charts gave some 
evidence of bed-to-bed infection of tonsillitis, and in one 
igstance two of the patients, who developed rheumatism within 
three days of each other, slept in adjacent beds. The rheumatic 
gases did not occur until the bulk of the measles convalescents 
had returned to school; the crest of the measles wave preceded 
the tonsillitis crest by four weeks and the rheumatism by five. 
Tonsillar and pharyngeal swabs were examined from eight 
cases, in all of which definite rheumatic arthritis and carditis 
jad followed tonsillitis.. Five of these cases yielded cultures 
of haemolytic streptococci, all of which were of the same 
grological type. At the same school, in the Lent term a year 
ter (1931), there was again a considerable prevalence of 
tonsillitis, the attack rate for the term being 27 per cent. 
Svabs from 77 cases showed the. presence of haemolytic 
streptococci, the majority of which were of one serological 
type and were different from the type found the previous 
year. In six of the patients, rheumatic symptoms, four of 
which were described as acute and two as sub-acute, super- 
yened. No scarlet fever cases occurred at this school although 
only 4.7 per cent. of the bovs were protected by previous attack. 
The other small outbreak followed the epidemic of tonsillitis 
which has already been described at school D; four cases 
three in the same dormitory*) occurred in the Christmas term 
and three in the Lent term. In five of the six cases the 
hemolytic streptococcus causing the tonsillitis was of the same 
type. In the sixth case haemolytic streptococci of an unidenti- 
fied strain were present in abundance. In two cases (one with 
previous rheumatic arthritis) tonsillitis caused by the prevail- 
ing type of streptococcus was followed by erythema nodosum. 
Epidemics of tonsillitis followed by severe relapses of 
acute rheumatism in child patients in special rheumatic 
wards and convalescent homes for rheumatic children 
have been described by various authors in. this country 
f.g., Raven'* and Schlesinger*’) and in America (e.g., 
Hiller’ and, especially, A. F. Coburn®), and the recent 
work of Collis* on the bacteriological side and Sheldon?! 
and Schlesinger*® on the clinical side has demonstrated 
the great practical importance of this relationship. ‘‘ There 
can be no doubt,’’ says Schlesinger, ‘‘ that rheumatic 
relapses are largely brought about by acute and often 
extremely mild throat infections.”’ 

Special precautions should be taken to exclude infection 
by haemolytic streptococci in such wards or homes, pre- 
cautions which should include the widest possible spacing 
of beds, small wards to limit possibilities of spread, and 
ample accommodation for the isolation of any child or 
member of the staff who shows any sign or symptom of 
nasopharyngeal infection. In view of the great danger of 
infection, the question may be raised whether a rheumatic 
child should ever be admitted to the scarlet fever ward 
of a hospital for infectious diseases. 

The following tentative suggestions seem to us to be 
justified in view of all the available evidence, much of 
which we have been unable to include for want of space. 


(1) Epidemic tonsillitis is one of the most common 
causes of invalidity in boarding schools and is due to 
infection with haemolytic streptococei of the Streptococcus 
pyogenes group. 

(2) Infection of the throat with haemolytic streptococci 
ptoduces varying clinical pictures in different persons. 
These include: first, a symptomless infection, or healthy 
carrier state ; secondly, tonsillitis; thirdly, febricula, 
feverish catarrh or pharyngitis, without noticeable sore 
throat; fourthly, scarlet fever. Any of the latter three 


_ it is an interesting fact that, of the 48 boys in this dormitory, 
there were only four with a history of scarlet fever, all at least 
seven years previously, and three of them developed rheumatism 
alter the tonsillitis; the fourth boy escaped both tonsillitis and 
Meumatism. 
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aah these were associated 15 cases of acute rheumatism, the | conditions may be followed by otitis media or by acute 
o rtion of acute rheumatism to tonsillitis being rather more | rheumatism. 
oF oe to ten. There were also seven cases of otitis media, (3) Many serological types of haemolytic streptococci 
Oe céoes of sinusitis and one of pneumonia. Four of the | may cause scarlet fever, but certain types, the four ‘‘ chief ’’ 


types, predominate. Types 1, 2, 3 and 4 are together 
responsible for 70 per cent. of the cases of scarlet fever 
admitted to fever hospitals in this country, the remaining 
30 per cent. being caused by strains forming a group of 
heterogeneous types. 

(4) Epidemic tonsillitis without rash is generally attri- 
butable to strains belonging to the heterogeneous group. 
These strains cause scarlatina when their toxigenic powers 
are sufficiently high to overcome the antitoxic immunity 
of the person attacked. 

(5) Observations made on two outbreaks of tonsillitis 
(only one of which has been described) attended with 
severe complications but without typical scarlatinal rashes 
suggest that the two chief types concerned, Types 1 
and 2, may not invariably be of high toxigenicity. 

(6) In any epidemic of scarlet fever cases of tonsillitis 
and mild pharyngitis occur side by side with the cases of 
scarlet fever, and, if bacteriological examination be made, 
numbers of healthy carriers will also be detected, all yield- 
ing the same type of haemolytic streptococcus as the scar- 
latinal cases. These unsuspected sources of infection con- 
stitute one of the most difficult problems in the control of 
scarlet fever. 

(7) Epidemics of tonsillitis or the occurrence of ‘‘ drop- 
ping’’ cases of scarlet fever, and perhaps of otitis media, 
in schools are generally associated with a high carrier-rate 
of haemolytic streptococci. 

(8) Epidemics of measles and influenza, even in good 
hygienic conditions, increase the spread of haemolytic 
streptococci, which are the chief cause of serious compli- 
cations in these diseases. 

(9) Often, however, epidemics of tonsillitis and high 
carrier-rates of haemolytic streptococci are signs of the 
existence of environmental conditions ‘which favour a 
rapid and easy transmission of infection. Chief of such 
conditions are the following—too great proximity of beds, 
deficient floor area and deficient ventilation in dormitories. 

(10) Adequate spacing and ventilation of dormitories 
and classrooms, and proper intervals* between beds in 
dormitories and school sanatoria, are important factors in 
the prevention of the spread of infection. 
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WORK OF A CHILD GUIDANCE CLINIC* 
BY 
BERNARD HART, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
PHYSICIAN IN PSYCHOLOGICAL MEDICINE, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL 
AND NATIONAL HOSPITAL, QUEEN SQUARE, LONDON, 

The child guidance clinic is an essay in the field of 
mental hygiene, and its aim is to deal with the “‘ difficult ”’ 
or “‘problem’’ child. This term covers a range of cases 
whose essential feature is a disorder in the sphere of 
behaviour and, while it does not of course correspond to 
any precise clinical entity, it denotes a fairly well marked 
group of patients which will be familiar to every prac- 
titioner. We may roughly define the difficult child as 
one who, as a result of the operation of either endogenous 
or exogenous Causes, is maladjusted to the environment 
in which it has to live and manifests this maladjustment 
in disturbances in behaviour, 

The variety of conditions covered by this definition will 
be apparent from the following list of disorders accepted 
for treatment at the New York Institute for Child 
Guidance. 

‘1. Children who present problems because of their socially 
unacceptable behaviour (whether legally delinquent or not), 
such as: temper tantrums, fighting, teasing, bullying, dis- 
obédience, “‘show off’’ behavicur, truancy, lving, stealing, 
rebellion against authority, cruelty, sex difficulties, etc., shown 
at home, school, or elsewhere. 

2. Children who present problems manifested chiefly in 
personality reactions, such as: seclusiveness, timidity, sensitive- 
ness, fears, cowardliness, excessive imagination and fanciful 
lying, ‘ 
bornness, selfishness, restlessness and overactivity, unpopu- 
larity with other children, and the like. 

3. Children who present problems in habit-formation, such 
as: sleeping and eating difficulties, speech disturbances (such 
as stammering, thumb-sucking, nail-biting, masturbation, pro- 
longed bed-wetting, etc. 


“nervousness,’’ excessive unhappiness and crying, stub- 


All these disturbances have long been familiar to the 
physician, but their effective treatment has been beset 
by serious difficulties. In former days the difficulties 
arose because the nature of the disturbances was very in- 
adequately understood, and their causation was explained 
by concepts which were narrow and inaccurate. On the 
one hand, a number of the phenomena were not recog- 
nized as belonging to the sphere of disorder, but were 
thought to be manifestations of ‘‘ naughtiness’’ and 
original sin. On the other hand, a too exclusive emphasis 
was laid upon physical factors, and the causes of the evil 
were sought only in disease or disordered functioning of 
one or other organic system. So long as conceptions of 
this kind held the field therapeutic cffort was necessarily 
limited to the remedying of whatever organic factors 
could be found, and the use of reprimand and discipline. 

The results achieved by this method of approach were 
disappointing, and the advance of knowledge gradually 
brought about a radical change of orientation with regard 
to the whole problem, The change which has occurred 
may be said to have involved a progression from an ethical 
to a physical conception, and thence to one predominantly 
psychological and biological. It began to be appreciated 
that the causation was by no means so simple as had 
been supposed, and that in most cases a multiplicity of 
converging causal threads had to be disentangled before 
the mechanism of production could be understcod. These 
threads led in various directions, to the parents, the home 
conditions, the school, as well as to the patient’s con- 
stitutional make-up, and the habits of functioning of his 


* Read in opening a discussion in the Section of Diseases of 
Children at the Annual Meeting of the British Medical Association, 
Eastbourne, 1931. 
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body and mind. Only when all such factors had been 
investigated and appraised, both in themselves and iy 
ee — * the child’s 
ondition | gras . appropriate therapeutic meg, 
sures instituted. 

With the increasing recognition of the complexity of 
factors involved, the task confronting the physician be 
came correspondingly more formidable. The Nature of 
this task will be apparent if we consider rather More jp 
detail the character of the problem. The child is mani 
festing its disordered behaviour because of a failure of 
adaptation to its environment, due either to endcgenoys 
or exogenous factors and to their interaction, These 
factors may be of either a physical or mental order, and 
we must begin with the conception of the child as a 
psycho-physical organism reacting to an environment com. 
posed of material, mental, and sccial constituents, and 
disturbed in its reactions by faults invclving an uncertain 
number of these various components. Hence the invest. 
gation which must precede treatment will require to as. 
certain something about all these things, and perhaps.q 
great deal about some of them. We must know the child’s 
physical and mental make-up, and appreciate the possible 
bearing which factors of either of these two groups may 
have upon the problem at issue. In particular we must 
be able to appraise the child’s intellectual capacity, and 
temperament peculiarities, so as to. understand the 
machinery with which he has to make his adaptation to 
life and environment. We must know the circumstances 
of his home and school life, and something of the sort of 
people with whom he comes in contact in both these 
environments. Finally, if our investigation is to lead to 
adequate treatment, we must have some machinery avail. 
able whereby a modification of environmental factors, 
either in the home or in the school, can be attempted. 

If we inquire why the treatment of the difficult child 
necessitates so elaborate an attack and one directed along 
so wide a front, the answer is that in behaviour problems 
we are concerned, not with disease of some particular 
organ or system, but with the reactions of a patient asa 
whole individuai. With whole individual reactions all 
kinds of intrinsic and extrinsic factors and relations may 
have to be taken into account. 

If the problem facing the physician who deals with 
the difficult child is so complex and accompanied by s0 
many ramifications, it obviously cannot be easily solved 
by his individual efforts. Apart from the time involved, 
adequate investigation of the child’s intellectual and cther 
capacities cannot be made without special training and 
constant experience, and a satisfactory estimation cf the 
home, school, and other environmental factors can only 
be carried out by a dector who is able personally to visit 
these environments, and who has the necessary leisure 
to explore them, These requirements can obviously not 
be met under the conditions usually holding in a hospital 
out-patient department, and, if the problem is to be 
successfully attacked, some kind of team work must be 
organized, 


CHILD GUIDANCE MOVEMENT IN AMERICA 
It was the recognition of these essential facts which led 
to the foundation of the child guidance movement it 
America. This movement may be said to have com 
menced with the pioneer work of Dr, William Healy in 
the sphere of juvenile delinquency, and it has rapidly 


developed during the past ten years. The development 


has been largely dependent upon the generous assistance 
provided by the Commonwealth Fund, which has not only 
established demonstration clinics in various cities in the 
United States, but has in New York founded and mait 
tained an Institute for Child Guidance in which there # 
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every possible facility for the development and extension 
of child mental hygiene. The Commonwealth Fund has 
further extended its assistance to this country, and has 
completely financed for a limited period a child guidance 
dinic in London, which was opened in 1930. This is now 
in full activity, and it is hoped that, when the aid of the 
Commonwealth Fund is no longer available it will have 
go proved its value that other means of support and main- 
yenance will be found for it. In addition to this clinic 
thers have been established both in London and the pro- 
yinces, whose methods and general aims are closely 
gmilar, and it may be said that the child guidance clinic 
promises to become an integral part of our medical 


now 
grmoury 
CONSTITUTION OF THE CLINIC 

The essential feature of a child guidance clinic consists 
in the employment of a team of three persons, a psy- 
chiatrist, a psychologist, and a social worker. These 
three persons investigate the patient and his environ- 
ment from their respective standpoints, discuss and 
collate their results at a joint conference, and decide upon 
an appropriate line of treatment in the light of the causal 
factors which have been elicited. During the progress of 
the treatment special work may be assigned to each of 
the three persons constituting the team, according to the 
particular directions in which action is indicated, and 
further conferences are held to guide and co-ordinate the 
treatment required. 
The psychiatrist is the head of the organization, and 
js ultimately responsible for the entire direction of the 
case. In addition to his function as a general supervisor 
and director he has to undertake those aspects of the 
case which fall within his special province. These include 
not only the investigation of the child’s mental state, ‘but 
aso a physical examination in which all possible -factors 
capable of producing an effect upon behaviour and adapta- 
tion have to be given their due weight. These latter 
factors are often of fundamental importance, particularly 
the metabolic disturbances so frequent in difficult children, 
and unless appropriate measures are instituted to deal 
with them the problem cannot be adequately solved. The 
psychiatrist must therefore be something more than a psy- 
chiatrist. He must combine in himself the functions of a 
medical psychologist and of a paediatrician, and although 
itmay perhaps be maintained that in the sphere of be- 
haviour problems the medical psychologist must play the 
dominant part, there must be no possible risk of the 
purely paediatric aspects failing to receive their proper 
consideration. In some clinics a paediatrician is added 
to the team and relieves the psychiatrist of his respon- 
sibilities on the physical side, but considerations of’ ex- 
pense generally make this scheme impracticable. It is 
clearly desirable, however, that a paediatrician should be 
available in a consultative capacity, to whom exceptional 
cases could be submitted for an opinion. 
The most important duty of the psychologist is to esti- 
mate the child’s intellectual equipment, so as to determine 
the capacities of the weapon whereby adaptation has largely 
to be achieved. This estimate is made by the employ- 
ment of the various standardized tests which now enable 
us to measure in a fairly satisfactory manner the intelligence 
and educational acquirements of the patient. The intel- 
lectual capacity thus determined is expressed as a propor- 
tion of that to be expected in an average child of the same 
age, the so-called ‘‘ intelligence quotient ’’’ or I1.Q. It is 
extremely important that those tests should not be carried 
out ina mechanical manner, and they are indeed likely to 
Produce absolutely fallacious and misleading results except 
in the hands of a trained and experienced investigator. In 
addition to this task the psychologist may be able to throw 
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most helpful light on the case by observation of the child’s 
attitude and behaviour during the testing, and may be able 
to assist materially in the subsequent treatment by steering 
the patient through difficulties of various kinds which may 
exist in educational activities, for example a specialized 
inability to learn some one subject. 

The function of the social worker is to obtain full in- 
formation with regard to the environmental conditions and 
past history of the child, and to take whatever action is 
decided upon in the way of attempting to modify environ- 
mental factors. It will be necessary for her to visit the 
home, to get into touch with teachers at the school, and 
to act as a liaison officer between the clinic and the various 
social and charitable agencies whose aid may be required 
in carrying out plans for the child’s welfare. To fulfil such 
multifarious and responsible duties as these the social 
worker must not only possess exceptional ability and tact, 
but must have undergone a thorough and _ specialized 
training. 

CRITICISMS 

I have made no attempt to do more than to set out in 
general terms the principles upon which the methods of the 
child guidance clinic are based. The details of the work 
carried out and the description of illustrative cases I am 
leaving to Dr. William Moodie, who follows me in this 
discussion, and who, as the director of the London Child 
Guidance Clinic, has a far more intimate practical acquaint- 
ance with the actual work than has fallen to my lot. I 
shall try to evaluate, however, the contribution to practical 
medicine which the child guidance clinic is able to make, 
and particularly to enumerate the criticisms which may be 
levelled against it, in the hope that they will be dealt with 
in the ensuing discussion. 

It is beyond question that the clinic is an efficient weapon 
for dealing with the difficult child, and a better weapon 
than any hitherto devised. A doctor with a liking for this 
sort of case, a great deal of special experience, and ample 
time, may obtain excellent results by his individual effort, 
and may gain more by having all the threads in his own 
hand than he loses by not having at his disposal the 
organized team of the clinic. But these requirements are 
rarely fulfilled, and in general the assistance of the clinic 
will be invaluable to the harassed practitioner, who has 
neither the time nor the opportunity to deal adequately 
with a class of case which, though apparently so trifling, 
involves nevertheless a great expenditure of effort. 

It may be pointed out that, in spite of the fact that these 
troubles often appear to possess only minor importance, 
they may be fraught with most serious consequences if they 
are left uninvestigated and untreated, and that therefore the 
clinic, in addition to the services it is able to offer to the 
individual patient, has a considerable value to the com- 
munity because of what it is able to effect in the sphere of 
prophylaxis. It will be remembered that the child guid- 
ance movement had its roots in the study of juvenile delin- 
quency and the endeavour to modify those factors upon 
which it was believed that the development of delinquency 
depended. Further investigation has certainly tended to 
confirm the view that asocial conduct can in many cases 
be traced back to the operation of various endogenous and 
environmental causes, which are capable of being elicited 
and removed by the machinery of a child guidance clinic. 
The work of the clinic can therefore claim to be of consider- 
able assistance in the prevention of delinquency, and a close 
association between clinic and children’s court has pro- 
duced practical results of very great value. 

A further prophylactic function of the clinic concerns 
the psychoneuroses, the conditions formerly known as 
‘‘ functional nervous disorders.’’ In the investigation of 





developed adult cases of these disorders it is customary 
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to find a web of remote causes extending back into the 
childhood of the patient, and it is reasonable to suppose 
that, if these causes had been disentangled and remedied 
during the actual period of childhood, the later psycho- 
neurosis could not have subsequently developed. The 
great importance of the early years of childhood as 
the phase in which the ultimate fortunes of the indi- 
vidual are rigidly determined has been emphasized by 
many otherwise completely divergent schools of thought. 
The Fathers of Port Royal are reported to have said that 
if they had a child for the first six years-of its life they 
did not care who taught him later. The psycho-analytical 
school believe that the essential structure of the mind is 
fashioned in the first few years of life, and that later 
psychoneuroses can only grow in soil which has been 
specially prepared in that early period. The behaviourists, 
again, with their view of the infantile mind as something 
like a tabula rasa except for a limited number of reflexes 
capable of endless variations by the ‘‘ conditioning ”’ 
which occurs in early life, must necessarily attach funda- 
mental importance to the management of childhood. It 
would appear, therefore, that the child guidance clinic 
can play a great part in remedying minor disturbances in 
childhood which may, if left untreated, pave the way for 
all kinds of more serious conditions in later years, and par- 
ticularly for the whole range of the psychoneuroses, 

We do not know how far a similar prophylactic function 
may apply to the later development of actual psychoses. 
Even here, however, there are indications of a possible line 
of attack. Considerable evidence has accumulated in recent 
years for the view that certain psychoses, manic-depresssive 
and schizophrenic, are only likely to develop in certain 
types of individual, and that the recognition of the type in 
the normal person will enable us to predict the variety of 
psychosis which is liable to develop, though this develop- 
ment is of course by no means inevitable. If this relation- 
ship can be established there would appear to be ground 
for hoping that careful and adapted management of a child 
in whom the characters of a particular type were prominent 
might lessen the chance of the corresponding psychosis 
developing in later life. For example, the boy of marked 
‘‘ introvert’’ type—seclusive, tending to live in himself, 
and unable to adapt easily to social relationships—might 
be trained to modify these reactions in some measure, and 
hence to avert the risk of a later schizophrenic development. 

So much for the services which the child guidance clinic 
may perform, some of them solid and of unquestionable 
value, others much more hypothetical and only to be re- 
garded as hopeful avenues for exploration. Let us now 
consider the criticisms which may be levelled against the 
clinic as a part of our practical medical armoury. The 
first obvious objection is that the employment of a team 
of workers, each investigating the patient from a particular 
angle, involves the loss of that close clinical and personal 
touch which characterizes the work of every good physician. 
It is true that the method of holding frequent conferences 
between the members of the team goes some way to obviate 
this criticism, but it is nevertheless valid enough, and the 
physician with time and opportunity will probably prefer 
to dispense with a social worker, if not with a psychologist, 
and to do their share of the work himself. This is indced 
likely to be necessary when dealing with patients of certain 
classes, because the employment of a social worker would 
be impracticable except in very limited ways. For great 
numbers of patients, however, and particularly for those 
whose only alternative centre of treatment would be a 
hospital out-patient department, the objection is irrelevant, 
because no other adequate scheme is possible. Whether or 
not the individual is better than the team method is not 
of great moment when only an absolutely ineffective indi- 
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vidual attack is feasible. We may admit the disadeasl e 
of the team approach, but clearly these are outweighed 
the advantages. m 

The second and most formidable criticism Concerns thy 
costliness of the child guidance clinic. In view Of the 
amount of time and labour involved in each case the 
per patient is undoubtedly very high, and unless the ¢ 
penses can be cut down it is difficult to see how a wu, 
extension of child guidance work will be possible. B 
skilful organization, however, particularly the classificatie 
of cases by the psychiatrist, so that the whole machinery q 
the clinic is only brought into play where it js needed 
considerable economies in time and effort can be effectet 
and hence the total cost of working greatly reduced. At 
the best, however, the method will remain an Expensive 
one, and there are some who believe that the chief Valug 
of the clinic will ultimately be, not the services it Tender 
to the individual child, but the training of workers and in. 
vestigators who will carry a trained understanding ty 
schools, courts, and other places where it will prove capable 
of fertile employment. 

Other criticisms are levelled at the method of treatmen 
in itself, mainly on the ground that it does not Conform 
to the method which the objector believes to be the only 
valid approach. Criticisms of this kind may come from 
several quarters, and are clearly mutually destructive, Thp 
principle firmly maintained by most of the child guidane 
clinics in America and in this country, and which I believe 
to be fundamentally sound, is that in this work a catholic 
point of view, with the avoidance of a narrow adherence 
to the doctrine of any particular school, is absolutely 
necessary. We must be prepared to view each case from 
the widest possible angle, to consider that all kinds of 
factors may be playing a part, and to do our best tp 
modify those factors which seem to be contributing 
to the undesirable situation by any and every means which 
presents itself to our hand. This is the attitude of the 
child guidance clinic, and it would appear to offer a line of 
attack which cannot fail to be fruitful. 
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It is well recognized that severe ketosis and acidosis in 
the diabetic may be associated with digestive disturb 
ances, such as nausea, vomiting, constipation, and colic; 
but little attention, if any, has been drawn in this country 
to the violent and puzzling abdominal pains that may 
occur, although a few cases have been recorded in 
America! **. In such a case the signs and symptoms 
in the abdomen may simulate so closely those of an acute 
abdominal catastrophe that surgical intervention has 
been needlessly undertaken. The differential diagnosis 
was especially difficult in the case we are recording, i 
which a high polymorphonuclear leucocytosis was present. 


History OF THE CASE 

The patient, a robust man of 31, was known to have had 
fairly severe diabetes since 1924. He was investigated it 
this hospital in 1928, and went home taking 40 units d 
insulin twice a day and a liberal qualitative diet. He kept 
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\dvan te well until March 14th, 1931, when he was brought up 
reighed by io the casualty department in a marked hypoglycaemic 


attack 


ncern Imost lost : 
5 the sant, and, feeling fit, discharged himself on Monday, 


"W Of thy | treat 
e the cog March 16th. 


(produced by an unusual amount of exercise) in which 


consciousness. He responded quickly to glucose 


His bowels, which were usually quite regular, 


ere not opened on Monday or Tuesday. On Monday after- 
x \ 


Ss the ex. goon he felt rather drowsy and went to bed, and took no food 


W a Wide | insulin for 


ible, By | omited 


the rest of the day. He had a poor night and 


four times. On Tuesday morning he again felt 


SSificatign drowsy and had some nausea, so he stayed in bed and took 


~hinery of go insulin. 
S needed 


effected a 
Cted tinuous. At 


At 1 p.m. he had a sudden attack of very severe 
neralized abdominal pain, which was especially severe round 
fhe umbilicus. The pain was very intense and quite con- 


4 p.m. the patient was seen in the casualty 


ced. At department. He was rolling in agony on the couch, clasping 
EXPENsiyg se knees and calling out for morphine. His temperature was 
Nef valyg 976°, pulse rate 136, and respiration rate 36. All his abdo- 
it Tender | ginal muscles were absolutely rigid, and the abdomen was 


'S and ip. | if anything, 
nding to fit seemed to 


C:Cg - 
iy tained a fair 


Featment | 4s negative. 


retracted. Pressure made the pain worse, and 
be aggravated on inspiration. The lower inter- 


costal muscles on both sides were in spasm. The urine con- 


amount of sugar (about 1 per cent.) and a large 


ymount of acetone bodies, although the ferric chloride test 


The patient was not drowsy and had no signs 


Conform | of approaching coma. Both knce-jerks and ankle-jerks were 


the only | absent. 
me from 
ive. The 
guidance 
I believe b 
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At 5 p.m 


7 p.m. the 
was rapidly 


DIFFERENTIAL DIAGNOSIS 


Four possible diagnoses were suggested. First, severe 
and acute diaphragmatic pleurisy ; secondly, a_tabetic 
c crisis ; thirdly, an acute abdominal catastrophe 


erforated gastric ulcer ; and, later, the rare 
severe diabetic ‘‘ colic.”’ The character of 


the pain, the spasm of the intercostals, and the rather 
rapid respirations were in favour of pleurisy ; but there 
yas no cough, no friction was heard, and the temperature 
yas subnormal. The absence of knee and ankle jerks 
and the severity of the pain naturally made one think 
of tabetic crisis, but there were no other signs of syphilis ; 
the Wassermann was found later to be negative. Two 


remained—the true acute abdomen and the 


diabetic acute abdomen ; the differential diagnosis between 
the two seemed impossible. There was no history of 
previous indigestion, and the patient was not in the least 
drowsy ; in fact, there were no signs of approaching coma. 


FURTHER HISTORY OF THE CASE 


. on Tuesday, March 17th, the patient was 
given 1/4 grain of morphine, and at 6.45 p.m. 60 units of 
insulin; it was decided to await further developments. At 


picture had completely changed. The patient 
becoming collapsed, the pulse rate was 150, 


there was marked drowsiness and air-hunger. The eye 
tension was much lower, the tongue was raw and dry, the 
wine contained more acetone 
in two hours. The abdomen was as before, and it was 


a remarkably quick change 





OSIS INF noticed that there was more tenderness on the right side than 


isturb- on the left. 


An enema was given with a fair result. 


colic ; At 9.30 p.m. the blood sugar was found to be 0.644 per 


ountry J cent. At 10 
t may f count at 10.3 
ed inf ent. were 
myelocytes ; 


iptoms F i. + 
acute | #8 still 15¢ 
. has More insuli 
gnosis 


at midnight, 


ng, MF little more c 


.30 p.m. it was 0.580 per cent. A leucocyte 
0 p.m. showed 51,000 total leucocytes ; 93.6 per 
polymorphonuclears, including many meta- 
6.4 per cent. were lymphocytes. The pulse rate 
), and the abdomen as before. It was then 


decided to operate if the pulse became any worse. 


n (60 units) and glucose (20 grams) were given 
when the pulse rate was 130 and the patient a 
omfortable. At 6 a.m. the following morning 


esent, f the pulse was 118 and much stronger. The abdomen was 


still tender ( 


ve had f 91.2 per cent 


although the pain had gone), and still a little 
nigid. A blood count at 10 a.m. showed 26,600 leucocytes, 


. of which were polymorphonuclears. The blood 


ted inf SUgar was (0.184 per cent. and the patient was better in 


its off eVery way. 


The diagnosis of uncomplicated diabetic acute 


> kept abdomen was then assured; the patient rapidly improved 





and was discharged fit three days later. 











The subsequent behaviour of the blood cells is shown in 
the following table: 





“pe a pene , | 
| Red blood Haemo- Total | Polymorpho- 








Date | Time | celis in globin. leuco- |  nuclears. 

| millions Percent. | cytes Per cent. 
March 17th | 10 p.m. | 6.0 112 51,000 | 93.6* 
» 18th 10 a.m. | 6.3 112 26,0C0 91.2 
» 18th 10p.m. | 6.1 120 18,400 | 87.6 
» J9h 10am. | 5.9 129 10,800 79.6 
» 2th) 10pm. | 6.3 122 9,000 71.6 
"May Mth, 8weeks | 5.7 124 9,000 81.0 

later 











* Including many metamyelocytes. 


Discussion 

At one time the diagnosis and the advisability of opera- 
tion were matters of extreme doubt. Even later, when 
the increasing ketosis and impending coma made the 
diabetic condition the probable cause, it was difficult to 
be sure that some acute surgical condition was not also 
present. Had we not known that a high leucocytosis 
may be present without any septic focus, the high count 
would have demanded immediate operation. The 
decision was made to operate if the pulse became worse, 
and if the diminution of the ketosis by the insulin did 
not relieve the pain and abolish the rigidity. Both pain 
and rigidity, however, rapidly diminished as the insulin 
took effect, and the man’s general condition at once 
improved. 

It should be stated that this clinical syndrome of 
intense abdominal pain, tenderness, and rigidity is very 
rare in severe ketosis and even in impending coma, 
although some sickness and moderate colic is common 
enough. We can make no serious suggestion as to the 
cause of the syndrome or of the accompanying leuco- 
cytosis. 

SUMMARY 

An extreme case of the acute abdominal condition 
occasionally associated with severe diabetic ketosis is 
reported. Intense abdominal pain, tenderness, and 
rigidity, and a high leucocytosis were present, simulating 
an acute abdominal condition. All the acute symptoms 
disappeared within twelve hours of adequate insulin 
treatment. 
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ELECTRICAL TREATMENT OF NEURITIS 
AND WRITER’S CRAMP * 


BY 


W. BLACK JONES, M.D., 


CREIGIAU, CARDIFF 


The treatment of neuritis by electricity was advocated 
by the late Dr. Naunton Davies some thirty years ago. 
He published his results in the Bristol Medico-Chirurgical 
Journal in June, 1915, stating that the method was 
applicable only to interstitial neuritis in which there is 
hyperaemia and exudation in the nerve sheath. The 
diseased areas are limited in extent, the spots are often 
the size of a split pea, or smaller, the nerve between them 
being free from trouble. If a spot is overlooked, pain 
may remain in that spot, and radiate over a wide field. 








* A paper read before the Cardiff Medical Society, April 14th, 
1931. 
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Davies’s METHOD 

The method adopted by Davies consisted, first, of test- 
ing for the affected spot ; the negative pole of a faradic 
current is connected with a conical-shaped electrode 
covered with wash-leather, the positive being a large 
pad, which is connected to the arm or leg. Both elec- 
trodes are moistened with saline solution. The faradic 
current is so regulated that it will excite pain in the 
diseased spot, but will not cause pain in a healthy nerve. 
When the spot is touched with the electrode and pain is 
felt, the position is marked. The second stage is that 
of treatment, and for this purpose the galvanic current 
is employed. An insulated needle is connected with the 
negative pole, the large pad remaining positive. <A local 
anaesthetic is next injected under the dermis, the needle 
is inserted, and the current is turned on; the needle 
is directed to the point where the pain is most acute. 
The current should not exceed 6 milliamperes ; the needle 
is withdrawn after ten minutes. 


A New TECHNIQUE 

Having had an experience of nearly one hundred cases, 
I have modified the above technique slightly. The 
current used generally does not exceed 1 mA, frequently 
it is 0.2 mA. It is found that five minutes’ duration is 
sufficient for the treatment ; frequently after four minutes 
the patjent states that the pain is diminishing. Two 
spots are often treated at one sitting. As to the 
apparatus, a pantostat may be used, but for some years 
I have used four dry cells, which can be carried in a 
portable case. The weak secondary circuit of an induc- 
tion coil gives the faradic current. Frequently only two 
or three of the cells are used ; more would cause un- 
necessary pain. The general results of the treatment 
show that where one or two spots occur on a particular 
nerve the action of the current gives immediate and 
permanent relief. If the faradic current is again applied 
to the spot after an interval of a few days, and no pain 
is felt, it is concluded that the spot is cured. Thus when 
a spot has been treated no second treatment is necessary. 
Occasionally when a spot is found there may be felt 
under the skin a small nodule ; this disappears with the 
application of the galvanic current ; the nodule may be a 
deposit of uric acid. On the other hand, when the number 
of spots is multiple, and when they are close together, 
the results are not so satisfactory and the relief is often 
only partial, or it may be some time before a moderate 
amount of success is obtained ; this is assisted by the 
internal administration of iodine. 

Neuritis occurs usually in superficial nerves, when those 
near a joint are affected, movement is limited, and the 
joint becomes more or less crippled. In rheumatoid 
arthritis the pain is sometimes due to neuritis surrounding 
the joint ; the above method gives much relief. Neuritis 
of the forehead and scalp is often very painful, and does 
not easily respond to medicinal treatment. Frequently 
one spot alone is responsible for all the trouble ; in such 
cases the treatment gives immediate relief. In the fore- 
head, the nerve which is chiefly affected is the supra- 
trochlear branch of the frontal nerve ; this emerges from 
the orbit and supplies the lower and mesial part of the 
forehead. Of twenty-eight cases of neuritis of the fore- 
head and scalp, this nerve was involved in twenty-three 
cases ; in sixteen cases it was the only nerve affected. 


ILLUSTRATIVE CASES 

I now propose to give a few cases illustrating the treat- 
ment and the results. 

In April, 1923, a man came to me and stated that he had 
had an attack of influenza five weeks previously, with acute 
pain in the forehead since then. I found two spots on the left 
supratrochlear nerve ; these were treated, and complete relief 





was afforded. In September, 1926, he returned, complainip 
of pain on the right side of the forehead. A Spot on Ps 
corresponding nerve on that side was successfully treated : 

In August, 1924, a lady was sent to me. She had suffered 
for two years from frequent and acute attacks of pain ip the 
forehead. Often she was confined to bed for two or three 
days at a time; medicinal treatment afforded little Telief 
I found one spot on the left supratrochlear nerve, and 
treated it; the relief has been permanent. Her doctor in- 
formed me in September last that she had had no recurreng 
of pain since the treatment. 


Neuritis is common in the region of the shoulder-joint 
and is occasionally mistaken for some kind of rheumatism 


‘ It limits movement of the joint, and may render the 


patient more or less unfit for his occupation. A frequent 
site of pain is over the deltoid muscle, the circumflex 
nerve being affected. Other sites of the lesions occy 
below the clavicle and over the scapula, occasionally also 
at the inner border of the latter bone. 

A woman, aged 62, complained of pain for four years jp 
the left shoulder, with inability to carry out many of her 
household duties. Two spots were found over the left deltoid, 
and were treated. Immediately afterwards she was able tp 
raise her left hand to the top of her head, which she had beeg 
unable to do for four years. A few days afterwards another 
spot was found over the right deltoid ; application of the 
faradic current to the old spots on the left side caused no 
pain. She was soon able to resume her household work 
without difficulty. 

Neuritis of the deep nerves of the forearm appears to 
be one of the causes of writer’s cramp. Three cases have 
come under my notice ; two were slight, and easily re. 
sponded to treatment. The most marked case was that 
of myself. For several years my handwriting had become 
steadily worse and very cramped ; some wasting of the 
thenar muscles was present. I placed myself under the 
care of Dr. E. A. Goulden of Llandrindod Wells, who 
treated eleven points on the right forearm, seven on the 
anterior aspect and four on the posterior. Improvement 
was at first very slow ; tincture of iodine was adminis. 
tered, and massage was applied. In a few weeks move. 
ment improved ; later on, the whole trouble gradually 
cleared up and there has been no return of the disease. 

Neuritic pain in the region of the hip is often associated 
with neuritis of the small sciatic nerve or its branches; 
frequently one or two spots are affected. 

A woman, aged 54, who complained of pain in the region of 
the sciatic nerve, came to me in September, 1925. I found 
two spots, one on each of two branches of the small sciatic 
nerve ; both were treated and the pain was relieved. 

Another woman, aged 48, had suffered from sciatica for 
two years. I saw her in August, 1926, and found one spot 
on the small sciatic nerve on the left side, two spots on the 
similar nerve of the right side, and a spot on the ilioe 
hypogastric nerve. heard from her in July, 1929, when she 
reported she was quite well. 

Of thirteen cases of neuritis in the neighbourhood of 
the hip, in all but one the small sciatic nerve was affected. 
I have not treated a case where the great sciatic nerve 
was involved. Several cases have been treated in which 
pain is situated near the knee-joint. 

In August, 1926, a woman was brought to me in a bath 
chair; her history was that for nine weeks she had _ been 
unable to da any household work, and had to be assisted in 
walking about the room. Examination showed a spot on the 
upper border of the right patella. This was treated, and in 
a few minutes she was able to walk more easily, and within 
a week was able to walk two miles. A spot on the right 
clavicle and another on the right deltoid muscle were als 
treated. She wrote to me in July, 1927, that she had 
remained well, and had had no return of her trouble. 

The above cases show that the galvanic treatment of 
neuritis affords great hope for the relief of a disease which 
causes much pain and discomfort. 
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Memoranda 
MEDICAL, SURGICAL, OBSTETRICAL 





CEREBELLAR HAEMANGIOMA 
the following recent case is of interest in association with 
w. T. Collier’s article on Lindau’s disease (British 
Hedical Journal, July 25th, p. 144). 


4 man, aged 63, was found unconscious. At 6 a.m. I was 
glled out to see him. I learned that he had always been 
in perfect health hitherto, and had never complained of 
ggything. At 10 o’clock on the previous evening he com- 
yined of giddiness. He left the house to post a letter, and 
yomited on returning. He went to bed complaining of giddi- 
yess. At 6 a.m. he was found unconscious. 

Qn examination the patient was comatose, respiration 
regular and deep, 24 per minute; no stertor. All tendon 
rfexes absent. No rigidity of limbs. Babinski’s extensor 
response in both legs. Pupils pin-point, not reacting to light. 
pulse 120, good volume. Blood pressure, 120/90. Retinae 
gould not be examined, the pupils were too contracted. No 
iacontinence of urine or faeces. Catheter specimen of urine 
ntained an enormous amount of sugar. No acetone or 
geto-acetic acid. The patient died at 5 p.m. on the same day. 
A post-mortem examination revealed the presence of a 
grebellar haemangioma in a lateral lobe. The wall was 
thickened, and it contained a lot of fresh blood. The pancreas 
ad kidneys showed no cystic degeneration. The retinae were 
not examined. 

This case is interesting in view of the absence of all 
previous history in spite of the presence of a thick-walled 
large cerebellar haemangioma. The presence of glycosuria 
led one to think of diabetic coma, but the absence of 
acetone and diacetic acid excluded that possibility. 


JoserH Mintzman, M.R.C5S., 
London, N. L.RiG.-P. 





ACUTE OSTEOMYELITIS OF THE ILIUM 

The article on this condition by Mr. A. Rendle Short, 
in the Journal of July i8th, prompts me to mention a 
case that passed through my hands. In view of the 
apparent rarity of the condition I think an account of 
the case is justifiable. 

A boy, aged 19, was admitted to the Llwynypia Hospital 
on December 17th, 1930, as a case of septic arthritis of the 
left hip-joint. He had been ill at home for one month, 
complaining of constant pain in the hip. His doctor had 
thought the condition one of tuberculosis, and this was 
confirmed by the tuberculosis medical officer of the district. 
Treatment by rest and weight extension failed, however, to 
relieve the pain or reduce his temperature. Two days prior 
to admission haematuria developed, and the boy’s condition 
changed for the worse. 

On admission the patient was in a very toxic state, with 
immobility of the left leg and pain on active movements, 
There was no deformity, and rotary movements of the femur 
were painless. There was acute tenderness on pressure all 
along the crest of the ilium, with swelling and dilatation of 
the surface veins around. On exploration of the swollen area 
around the iliac crest with a 5 c.cm. syringe, yellow pus 
was found, examination of which showed staphylococci. 
Apart from the confirmation of the presence of blood in the 
wine, nothing else of importance was discovered on clinical 
examination. 

The same evening an operation was performed. Through 
an inverted anchor-shaped incision the iliac crest was exposed 
and the gluteal muscles turned down. A large sub-periosteal 
abscess was opened while this was being done, and it was 
observed that the periosteum was thickened and showed 
evidence of new bone formation. The ilium was _ trephined 
and necrotic bone removed all round. The bone was very 
friable and came away easily. The wound was bipped and 
freely drained, and the leg was fixed on a double abduction 
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frame with extension. The boy was in a very shocked 
condition at first, but after two days his temperature fell 
to normal, and he made an uninterrupted recovery. 

In June, 1931, an x-ray was taken and showed the hip- 
joint to be quite free from disease. A small superficial 
sinus still remains, but the patient is able to walk normally 
and has good movements in the left hip. It is noteworthy 
that the haematuria disappeared spontaneously twenty-four 
hours after the operation. 


Commentary 

The length of time before the diagnosis of osteomyelitis 
was made is to be noticed. The value of the “‘ anvil ’”’ 
and the “‘ rotation of the extended leg ’’ tests in dis- 
tinguishing between an intra-articular and an_ extra- 
articular lesion of the hip-joint was well exemplified in 
this case. The success of a somewhat radical operation 
in the presence of grave toxaemia is interesting in con- 
nexion with the question of treatment. 

A. H. Hotes, M.D., B.S.Dunelm., 
F-R.C.S.Ed., 


Late Assistant Medical Officer, Llwynypia 
Hospital, Rhondda. 








British Medical Association 
CLINICAL AND SCIENTIFIC PROCEEDINGS 


CALCUTTA BRANCH 
SYPHILITIC DISEASES OF THE EYE 


At a clinical meeting of the Calcutta Branch on July 10th, 
with Dr. KENDARNATH Das in the chair, Lieut.-Colonel 
E. O’G. Kirwan, I.M.S., read a paper on syphilitic 
diseases of the eye, in which he presented an analysis of 
cases treated at the Eye Infirmary of the Calcutta Medical 
College during 1930. 

Lieut.-Colonel Kirwan said that of the total of 26,067 
cases, 788 (3.02 per cent.) were syphilitic. The Wasser- 
mann reaction was positive in 740 cases; of the 318 
negative cases 169 patients gave a history of previous 
syphilitic disease and treatment, and 131 showed the 
stigmata of congenital syphilis. In order of frequency 
came iritis, optic atrophy, interstitial keratitis, irido- 
cyclitis, optic neuritis, cataract, choroiditis, chronic con- 
junctivitis, and ophthalmoplegia. Less frequent were 
primary glaucoma, gummata, vitreous opacities, primary 
sore on the conjunctiva, and_ retrobulbar neuritis. 
Primary syphilitic conditions of the eye were very rare, 
only two cases occurring in the figures. Interstitial kerat- 
itis was extremely important, since it caused so much 
unnecessary blindness, and its recognition should always 
be possible by the general practitioner. It involved the 
deep layers of the cornea, which were rendered opaque 
from the inflammation. Infiltration began at the centre 
or periphery ; the corneal surface became like ground 
glass, but there was no break in the epithelium. Vascu- 
larization was effected by the scleral branches of the 
anterior ciliary arteries, the new vessels being arranged 
in tufts without the branching seen in pannus. The 
attack was often precipitated by injury, and this had an 
important medico-legal bearing in workmen’s compensa- 
tion cases. Both eyes were likely to be attacked, some- 
times simultaneously, sometimes at different times ; early 
and energetic treatment would avert the otherwise in- 
evitable involvement of the other eye. Cavill and Darby 
had reported such success in 18 per cent. of cases, and it 
was now held that such treatment would ameliorate and 
hasten the treatment of involvement of the second eye 
while dealing with the first. In India the cases were 
usually seen late, and therefore both eyes were involved. 
This observation should disprove the commonly held 
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opinion that anti-syphilitic treatment was of little use in 
interstitial keratitis. 

Iritis and irido-cyclitis were common complications of 
syphilis ; Colonel Maynard had stated that 1 to 4 per 
cent. of syphilitic patients in India had iritis. The nodules 
seen on the iris were not gummatous, and were not 
tertiary manifestations. Iritis associated with a positive 
Wassermann reaction was not necessarily syphilitic ; septic 
teeth infections were very common sources of focal affec- 
tions of the eye. Cyclitis often accompanied syphilitic 
iritis. Optic atrophy due to syphilis was a frequent 
occurrence ; treatment, if early and energetic, might 
prevent blindness, which was otherwise the end-result of 
optic atrophy. Cataract due to syphilis was common in 
juvenile cases ; no operative intervention was justifiable 
when the Wassermann reaction was positive. Iritis was 
almost certain to occur. An exception might be made in 
secondary glaucoma. Pseudoplasmata were commonly 
due to the chronic inflammation of syphilis. Chronic 
conjunctivitis, one of the most interesting of syphilitic 
complications, was usually, however, a tarsitis, and was 
commonly diagnosed as trachoma ; trachoma occurred 
very rarely in Bengal. The routine treatment of all 
syphilitic ocular conditions in the Eye Infirmary consisted 
of weekly intramuscular injections of metallic bismuth and 
sulfarsenol. Syphilitic optic neuritis might apparently get 
worse with treatment, and in such cases the arsenic should 
be stopped. The course of treatment was twelve weekly 
injections of bismuth and sulfarsenol, followed by a course 
of potassium iodide. The Wassermann test was performed 
three months from the day of the last injection. If the 
reaction was positive, another course of injections was 
commenced. Early and energetic treatment in all ocular 
manifestations of syphilis was essential, though the 
prognosis in optic atrophy and interstitial keratitis in the 
adult was bad. 

Lieut.-Colonel Harnett, I.M.S., emphasized the neces- 
sity of considering syphilis as a possible causal agent 
in eye conditions ; the Wassermann test should be per- 
formed in every case where syphilis might be the cause. 
As regards interstitial keratitis there were still some who 
held that general treatment was of little avail. With 
regard to treatment he himself found it necessary to in- 
termit the injections every three weeks, especially in the 
case of arsenic. Dr. S. K. MUKHERJrE stated that in his 
experience arsenic and bismuth injections had proved 
superior to mercury treatment in interstitial keratitis. 
The time required for treatment was much shorter, and 
there was less likelihood of the other eye becoming 
affected. In India, however, the latter complication was 
unfortunately common. This disease was common in 
girls about puberty, and in males about 6 years of age 
and after the ‘‘ teens.’’? He advised intravenous injections 
in acute cases of eye syphilis, although as a_ hospital 
routine it was difficult to carry out. 

Lieut.-Colonel Kirwan, in reply, stated that the newer 
school of ophthalmologists were all practically agreed that 
the treatment of interstitial keratitis on general lines was 
beneficial ; some cases, however, were undoubtedly refrac- 
tory. Mercury, he considered, had a place in the treat- 
ment of ocular syphilis, but in hospital practice it had 
been given up, mainly owing to the large amount of dental 
defects in the patients. He agreed that intravenous 
injections were useful in certain cases—iritis, for instance. 
Examinations of the cerebro-spinal fluid might be made 
more frequently, but experience -had shown that in eye 
cases the reactions did not differ much in the great 
majority of cases from those of the blood. 


Earty Use oF ForRcEPS IN ENGLAND 
Dr. KEDARNATH Das read a paper on the use of mid- 
wifery forceps in England two hundred years ago, and 
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showed copies of two books published in London in 17] 
and 1735 by Drs. Giffard and Chapman respectively i. 
read numerous extracts from these books. It was evidiar 
he said, that the forceps or extractors were in fairly 
frequent use in England at this period. Giffard’s hot 
contained a description of 225 deliveries, in thirty-five of 
which forceps were used. Chapman stated that he “ could 
produce many other instances in which forceps were used 
in this town.’’ Their application was restricted to “ low ” 
cases, and they were employed in malpresentations of the 
head mainly, and in delay or obstruction of the head in 
the passage. Fairly sound descriptions of how to apply 
the instrument were given in these books ; appareaiiy 
they were inserted in the antero-posterior and not md 
lateral plane. Chapman advised loose forceps, the handle 
being left unscrewed. He had realized the benefit of this 
method from having lost the screw on one occasion, and 
being unable to find it. Giffard described how in one 
case, having failed with forceps, he completed delivery by 
version. The use of forceps was by no means generally 
approved by the profession of those times, ane Chapman 
in his preface submitted a vigorous defence of the instry. 
ment against its detractors, whose adverse opinion was 
based on ignorance or misuse. He predicted that in a 
short time they would be extensively used by every 
country practitioner, and that the crotchet and blunt hook 
would disappear. 

Dr. J. M. Das said that at the present time Caesarean 
section held the field, and it appeared that shortly there 
would be no need for forceps, for the child would never 
pass through the ordinary passages. It would be interest. 
ing to speculate on the midwifery of 200 years hence. 

Lieut.-Colonel Harnett, from the chair, thanked Dr. 
Kedarnath Das for his very interesting historical paper, 
and congratulated him on having been able to amass such 
a valuable collection of books and instruments. The 
paper was specially noteworthy when it was remembered 
that in those early days it was considered hardly respect- 
able to practise midwifery ; hence the debt that the 
science of medicine owed to men like Giffard and 
Chapman. 








MEDICAL CONGRESSES, 1931 


The following congresses and conferences on medical and 
allied subjects have been announced for the remainder of 
the year. Particulars are given below in the following 
order: date, name of organizing body, place of meeting, 
name of person to whom inquiries should be addressed. 
More detailed information about these meetings is given 
from time to time, as it becomes available, in the news 
columns of the British Medical Journal. 

Royal Institution (Faraday 
of Royal Institution, 21, 





September 21. 
London. Secretary 
Street, W.1. 

September 21-23,—German Pharmaceutical Society. Vienna. 

September 21-23.—German Association for Occupational 
Hygiene. Nuremberg. Secretary of Association, Platz der 
Republik 49, Frankfort. 

September 23-25.—Society for the Study of Metabolism and 
Diseases of Digestion. Vienna. Professor von den Velden, 
Bambergerstrasse 49, Berlin, W.30. 

September 23-30.—British Association’s Centenary Meeting. 
London. Secretary of Association, Burlington House, Picca- 
dilly, W.1. 

September.—Pan-Russian Congress of Gynaecologists and 

bstetricians. Moscow. 

October 1-3.—German Society for Urology. Vienna. 

October 14-18.—International Congress of Comparative 
Pathology. Paris. Dr. Grollet, 7, Rue Gustave Nadaud, 
Paris, XXVIe. 


Centenary). 
Albemarle 
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HUMAN HEREDITY 

For the first time the well-known work Human Heredity,’ 
by Baur, FIscHER, and Lenz, is available in English. 
The plan of the book is designed to provide a theoretical 
demonstration of the facts upon which individual human 
heredity depends, and it is stated that the volume will 
thus form the scientific groundwork for a later treatise, 
to be entitled ‘‘ Human selection and racial hygiene,’’ in 
which will be discussed the practical inferences to be 
drawn from the theoretical knowledge acquired up to the 
present time. In the opening section Professor Baur gives 
an outline of the general theory of heredity. This outline 
is compact and lucid, as is to be expected from one who 
has a high reputation not only for his original researches, 
put also for the exposition of his subject. Professor 
Fischer contributes a section on racial differences in 
mankind. This follows accepted lines, and the subject- 
matter takes its place very appropriately in this volume. 
There are the usual photographs illustrating different 
racial types and crosses—a considerable number of them. 
The English are represented by a single illustration, which, 
curiously enough, is one of that distinguished Irishman, 
the great Duke of Wellington, and we are urged not to 
fail to notice the strongly arched nose. 

The physician will probably be especially interested in 
the third section of the book, written by Professor Lenz, 
which deals with defects and deficiencies conditioned by 
Mendelian factors. To those unfamiliar with this subject 
the great number of such conditions will doubtless come 
as a surprise. The treatment is very clear, the pedigrees 
are well chosen, and an attempt has been made to group 
the various conditions according to their clinical relation- 
ships. The author specifically states that he has not 
attempted to make the list complete. This is perhaps 
unfortunate, but those who are familiar with the vast 
and scattered literature will certainly sympathize with 
him. A list of inherited conditions may serve a very 
useful purpose if it is complete. If it is not complete, 
it serves to illustrate the subject, and this, we read, was 
the author’s intention. To fulfil this purpose the list 
is unnecessarily long, but in fact, although the author 
does not claim it, it is remarkably complete. The great 
majority of conditions known to be inherited are described, 
and this section of the volume will serve as a very useful 
work of reference. Its usefulness would, however, be 
greater if the index were more sensible. Surely the first 
and most obvious classification is under the names of 
the various conditions. The reader will find that this is 
not a primary classification in the index. He will have 
to look through the text in order to discover the author’s 
classification of conditions under various bodily systems, 
and he will then find the various conditions listed under 
these headings. As a contrast to this regrettable economy, 
the reader will be surprised to find more than four columns 
of references all commencing with the word ‘‘ Uber ’’ and 
acolumn and a half commencing with the word ‘‘ Zur,”’ 
these, of course, referring to original papers quoted in 
the text. 

A short but very important section, written by Pro- 
fessor Lenz, deals with the methodology of the interpreta- 
tion of statistical results. It is of the utmost importance 
to recognize that the theory of heredity takes a mathe- 
matical form, and that statistical checks should be applied 
to every problem and to the fitting of every ratio. Pro- 
fessor Lenz’s treatment forms an admirable introduction 
to this development of the subject. The concluding 
1Human Heredity. By Erwin Baur, Eugen Fischer, and Fritz 
Lenz. Translated by Eden and Cedar Paul. London: G. Allen 


and Unwin, Ltd.; New York: The Macmillan Company. 1931. 
(Pp. 734 ; 172 figures, 9 plates. 30s. net.) 
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chapters on the inheritance of mental endowments, in- 
cluding a section on racial psychology, are marked by a 
welcome sanity and restraint. 

There is, however, one feature of the book that 
appears to us frankly regrettable. This is_ the 
firm conviction that various toxic substances may 
directly produce changes in the germ cells. Alcohol, 
quinine, mercury, iodine, arsenic, and lead are all men- 
tioned. In particular, the evidence for a directly in- 
jurious effect of alcohol upon the germ cells is summarily 
treated, those results that would appear to deny the 
reality of any such effect being mentioned only to be 
rejected. It would be absurd to claim that any final 
answer can be pronounced at the present time, but 
it is undoubtedly the case that the consensus of scientific 
opinion is that radium and »# rays are the only agencies 
that have been proved to cause direct germinal change. 

The sense of the original seems to be well rendered, 
but it could not be claimed that the translation is graceful. 
One wonders whether Professor Lenz actually intended 
to say that he “‘ really must warn my Jewish fellow- 
citizens that they should not get the wind up.’’ We 
cannot conclude without expressing our opinion that the 
English translation of this work is very welcome, that 
it is an inspiring and useful volume, and should be 
widely read. 





LETULLE’S PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY 

A few weeks before his death Professor MAuRIcE LETULLE 
completed the manuscript of his great work on patho- 
logical anatomy and confided it to his son, M. Raymond 
Letulle, and Dr. Normand, the conservator of the museum, 
for publication. This duty has now been performed under 
the editorship of Professor Nattan-Larrier. Two addi- 
tional articles, on the blood and the eye, by Drs. Jacquelin 
and Duclos respectively, are included, but otherwise no 
alteration has been made in the original text- 


The issue of the three handsome volumes? must be con- © 


sidered an important event in the literature of pathological 
anatomy. Not only is the book original in design in some 
important particulars, but it embodies conclusions reached 
at the close of a period of fifty years of study and expe- 
rience in teaching. It is in no sense a compilation, but 
a record of prolonged personal: observation. From the 
first, Professor Letulle collected and preserved innumerable 
macroscopical and microscopical preparations for study 
and comparison, and his book, based on these, is to be 
regarded less as a mere textbook than as the record of 
a prolonged research in pathological anatomy, and on that 
account it will be of enduring value. The general plan 
of the work does not differ from that usually adopted ; 
a consideration of the processes included under general 
pathological anatomy is followed by that of the special 
anatomy of the organs. But originality of treatment and 
the personal element are manifest on every page. It was 
the author’s opinion that the teaching of pathological 
anatomy should consist of something more than a string 
of formal statements, as is often the case ; it should, on 
the contrary, aim at building up in the minds of students 
distinct mental pictures of the various pathological changes 
in organs and tissues, and be made as far as possible 
pictorial. His extensive pathological collection rendered 
this possible in the case of his teaching ; but the same 
feature is met with in his writing. His descriptions, always 
skilfully drawn and abounding in detail, give the impres- 
sion of being direct transfers from the specimens described, 
and they appear, therefore, to have much of the value 
of direct observation. It would be difficult to name 








2 Anatomie Pathologique. Par Maurice Letulle. Avec la collabora- 
tion de L. Nattan-Larrier et de A. Jaquelin, L. Duclos et E. P. 
Normand. Tomes i, ii, et iii. Paris: Masson et Cie. 1931. Pp. 
2,346 ; $43 figures. Paper cover 520 fr., bound 600 fr., the three 
volumes ; not sold separately.) 
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another work on pathological anatomy in which this 
valuable quality is so distinctly in evidence. 

The descriptions are aided and enforced by a large 
number of very beautiful illustrations, such as one is 
accustomed to find in medical works issued from the 
French press. These, taken from specimens in Professor 
Letulle’s extensive collections, may be safely accepted as 
being especially typical of the points illustrated. More 
particularly the large series of microscopical illustrations 
will be found to be of unusual value. No bibliography 
is included in the work. In these days bibliography has 
almost become a separate science, and, in fact, has itself 
given birth to a subsidiary science—that of indexing. 
These subjects are therefore to be looked for elsewhere ; 
but in the present instance a bibliography seems hardly 
called for, considering the preponderatingly personal 
quality of Professor Letulle’s work. Letulle’s Anatomie 
Pathologique will be an ornament in every medical library 
and a valued ‘“‘ stand-by’”’ to all those interested or 
engaged in that study. 








POLIOMYELITIS 

The little work on Poliomyelitis,* by Dr. Paut DUHEM, 
is based on his ten years’ experience of the disease at 
the Hépital des Enfants-Malades in Paris, where he 
occupies the position of electro-radiologist. After short 
introductory chapters dealing with the history and etiology 
of the disease, he discusses.in detail the clinical aspects, 
which he divides into the six stages of incubation, febrile 
period, post-febrile stage, period of paralysis, period of 
regression, and period of permanent paralysis. Then 
follows a chapter on the study of the electrical reactions 
of the muscles and nerves, the importance of which, from 
the prognostic and therapeutic as well as from the 
diagnostic standpoint, is especially emphasized. The 
morbid anatomy and clinical varieties of the disease are 
then considered, and after a short chapter on prognosis 
a detailed description is given of the treatment of the 
disease according to its various stages, special stress being 
laid on the necessity of a systematic method in carrying 
it out. 


The first three issues of Immunitdt, Allergie und 
Infektionskvankheiten,* which are devoted to infantile 
paralysis, contain nine essays by German, British, and 
American authors, which give a useful summary of our 
present knowledge of the disease. Professor Claus W. 
JUNGEBLUT and Dr. RicHAarpD THompson of Columbia 
University, New York, contribute an essay on recent 
investigation which is chiefly concerned with etiology, 
active immunization, and serum therapy. The statistical 
aspects are dealt with by Dr. E. Roeser of Berlin, who 
provides tables of the incidence and mortality of polio- 
myelitis in Prussia, England, the United States, Scandi- 
navia, and Switzerland, as well as the age and mortality 
distribution of cases. A report of the 1930 epidemic in 
Alsace is contributed by Drs. C. Levapit1, E. Schmutz, 
and L. WILLEMIN, based on that given last December to 
the Académie de Médecine of Paris. Dr. p—E RUDDER of 
Wirzburg writes on the early diagnosis, Dr. A. LIcHTEN- 
STEIN of Stockholm on abortive attacks, Dr. P. Bam- 
BERGER Of the Greifswald University Children’s Clinic on 
the clinical aspects and general treatment, Dr. R. W. 





* La Poliomyélite (Paralysie spinale infantile ou maladie de Heine- 


Medin). Par Dr. Paul Duhem. Préface de M. le Dr. Nobécourt. 
Monographies de Pédiatrie et de Puériculture. Paris: Gauthier- 
Villars et Cie. 1931. (Pp. xi + 137; 15 figures. 25 fr.) 


* Die epidemtsche Kinderlahmung. Von Professor C. W. 
Jungeblut, Dr. E. Roesle, Professor Levaditi, Privatdoz. de Rudder, 
Privatdoz. A. Lichtenstein, Dr. P. Bamberger, Dr. R. W. Fair- 
brother, Professor H. Schlossberger, Professor P. Pitzen. Miinchen: 
Artzliche Rundschau Otto Gmelin. 1931. (Pp. 132; 9 figures. 
M.8 ; bound, M.10.) 





——S= 
FAIRBROTHER of the department of bacteriology anq Pre. 
ventive medicine of Manchester University on serum 
therapy, Professor HANS SCHLOSSBERGER of the Berlin 
Health Office on treatment by convalescent serum in 
Canada, and Dr. P. Pitzen of Giessen on the INCications 
and results of orthopaedic treatment. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF TREATMENT 

In his Modern Therapeutics of Internal Diseases: an Intyy, 
duction to Medical Practice,» Dr. Cawapias makes an 
earnest and eloquent appeal for the adoption of scientify 
principles in medicine. Thus at the outset he Ciscusses 
at some length the fundamental concepts of Medical 
science on which the treatment of internal diseases is 
based ; internal diseases must be regarded not as limite 
to one organ, but as manifestations of a profound dis. 
turbance of the whole body, and hence specialties, such 
as cardiology, neurology, and gastro-enterology, based oq 
the erroneous dogmas of the last century, especially that 
of localization of disease, can no longer be accepted, 
Young physicians who propose to specialize in one group 
of diseases are warned that they are on a false route, 
This change of view is due to the labours of synthetic 
physicians, including Sir James Mackenzie, ‘‘ probably 
the greatest clinical leader of neo-Hippocratism jg 
England,’’ of physiologists who showed that man is an 
integrated whole, of constitutionalists with their insistence 
on the influence of heredity, and of modern psychologists, 
Diseases are artificial categories, the term being employed 
for convenience, for in truth the only reality is the 
patient. As treatment depends on diagnosis, the first 
phase of treatment is diagnosis, and this must be 
efficiently carried out before that of therapeutics, the 
second phase. Effective diagnosis is incompatible with 
the narrow specialist outlook, and must first be made on 
clinical examination, and then confirmed, corrected, and 
controlled by laboratory methods. 

The various stages of diagnosis are described, and then 
the author comes to the use of therapeutical agents in 
internal diseases; in doing so, insistence is laid on general 
principles, which are illustrated by examples. But the 
reader must understand that this philosophically written 
book is not on the lines of an index of treatment which 
provides in the briefest compass a list of remedies, ancient 
and modern, for a given disease. In a special chapter 
on ‘‘ the modern internist ’’ the properties that go to 
make up ‘‘ the ideal physician ’’ are set out, and the 
value of classical education is illustrated by a reference 
to Osler and Allbutt. It is a book for the thoughtful 
rather than the hurried practitioner. 


MUSCLE INDURATIONS 
In his book on muscle indurations (muskelharten of 
myogelosen)® Dr. Max LANGE is treading on unfrequented 
ground. The hybrid term ‘‘ myogelosis’’ is of recent 
origin. It does not appear under its German pseudo-Greek 
form in Guttman’s Medizinische Terminologie of 192%, 
but Dorland’s American Illustrated Medical Dictionary 
of 1929 contains the following: ‘‘ Myogelosis, ps 
muscle + gelare, to freeze. An area of hardening in a 
muscle.’’ Dr. Max Lange says that nobody doubts the 
existence of pains in the muscles which are attributed 
to so-called rheumatism, but their cause and mode of 
production are in most cases unknown to the doctor. In 


® The Modern Therapeutics of Internal Diseases: an Introduction 





to Medical Practice. By A. P. Cawadias, O.B.E., M.D., M.R.C.P. 
London: Bailli¢re, Yindall and Cox. 1931, (Pp. xil + M8; 
3 figures. 10s. 6d. net.) 

© Die Muskelhdrten (Myogelosen). Von Privatdozent Dr. Max 
Lange. Lehmanns medizinische Lehrbiicher, Band xii. Miinchem: 
J. F. Lehmann. 1931. (Pp. 194; 86 figures; 4 plates. M.12.) 
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cemany the popular opinion is expressed in the rhyme: 
“Und was er nicht erklaren kann, Sieht er als Rheu- 
matismus an! ’’ which may be rendered, fs The pains 
they can’t explain at all, The doctors rheumatism call ! 

The problem of the causation of so much suffering 
as is represented by the terms myositis, muscular 
rheumatism, fibrositis, lumbago, sciatica, etc., calls for 
glution. The most important question connected with 
it is: Are there in the affected muscles any objective 
changes demonstrable as a probable cause? The kind 
of treatment depends very much on the answer. It is a 

yestion that has been long answered negatively in the 
medical schools and only positively by a few practitioners 
yho have been occupied in the study and practice of 
massage. Muller of Gladbach, Schade, Fritz Lange, and 
Everbusch have of recent years brought forward evidence 
of changes in the muscles. These changes are called by 
Schade and F. Lange muscular indurations (muskel- 
hirten or myogeloses). Masseurs and physiotherapeutists 
have long been familiar with painful indurated spots in 
muscles, and have with justice c!aimed to relieve pain 
by dispersing or at least softening such indurations. In 
our issue Of May 2nd we noticed Dr. Meynell’s book on 
Backache, in which sensitive deposits of this kind are 
referred to, and their importance and their successful 
dispersal by manipulation described. Such indurations, 
according to Dr. Lange, are to be found most often in 
certain specified spots, which he represents in a number 
of illustrations, in various parts of the body. In the 
absence of histological evidence of the exact nature of 
these indurations, attempts have been made to measure 
and record the surface resistance and degree of elasticity 
of muscles by means of the sclerometer of Dr. Mangold, 
for which constant results are claimed to be recorded. 
Myogelosis is not only present in so-called muscular 
theumatism, but it also follows overstrain and overuse of 
muscle, and may be the result of disturbances of 
metabolism. 

Professor Fritz Lange, who contributes a preface, looks 
forward to great gains from the further study of myo- 
gelosis. He attributes to the orthopaedic clinic in Munich 
the attainment of much progress in gelotripsy or dispersal 
by rubbing during the last ten years, but thinks that it 
will take another ten years to familiarize practitioners 
with the method of treatment, and to bring it into general 

ue. By that time the conditions in question will no 
longer be treated with anti-neuralgic and anti-rheumatic 
drugs, but cured by searching out and dispersing myo- 
gelotic deposits. This book is suggestive and the subject 
well worth further examination. 





NOTES ON BOOKS 


Interest in the intestinal protozoa of man has_ been 
greatly stimulated in the last fifteen years, and a con- 
siderable body of information has accumulated. It is 
with the object of making this information available to 
the general medical practitioner and diagnostician that 
Protozoan Parasitism of the Alimentary Tract,’ by K. M. 
LyncH, has been prepared. It opens with a general intro- 
duction to the subject in which the author insists on the 
need for careful diagnosis of forms found in the faeces, 
and for evaluation of the pathogenic effect of such species 
as are found. Only a relatively small number of the 
intestinal protozoa are known to be harmful to man ; 
afew others may possibly be so regarded when we know 
more about them ; many are definitely harmless. In the 
following pages the author considers the protozoa which 
have been reported from the human intestine, species by 
Species, and discusses their relationship to disease, 
"Protozoan Parasitism of the Alimentary Tract. By Kenneth M. 
Lynch, M.D). New York: The Macmillan Company ; London: 
ean ind Co., Ltd. 1931. (Pp. xvii + 2388; 387 figures. 
Ss. net.’ 











bionomics, and treatment. The book, which is somewhat 
expensive for its size, will be of more interest to those 
who live in warm climates than to practitioners in this 
country. 


An English translation of the second edition of Dr. 
PLaczEK’s Sexual Life of Man* has recently appeared. 
The aim of the work is to supply the medical student, 
practitioner, and jurist with an up-to-date description of 
human sexual life in its normal and pathological aspects. 
The first part, therefore, is an anatomical and physio- 
logical introduction which includes an account of the 
external and internal sexual organs in both sexes, with 
their muscle and nerve supply, the sexual life of the 
child, and the outward manifestations of puberty. Genital 
gland deficiency in both sexes and the relations between 
the genital apparatus and the endocrine glands are then 
considered. Succeeding chapters deal with the sexual 
impulse and its various quantitative and qualitative 
anomalies. A bibliography of almost exclusively German 
works is appended. 


The little work on The Alcohol -Habit,? by Dr. 
WALTER E. Masters, is written mainly from the voluntary 
home treatment point of view, the writer having been 
closely associated with the late Dr. Francis Hare. It is 
divided into eight chapters. The first three deal with 
the historical aspects, reaction of the body to alcohol, 
and the predisposing causes of alcoholism, and are 
followed by chapters devoted to a discussion of the 
various types of alcoholism according to Hare’s classifica- 
tion, their symptomatology, treatment, and prognosis. 
As Dr. Masters is a barrister-at-law, special importance 
attaches to Chapter VII, which deals with legal con- 
siderations relating to drunkards and drunkenness. There 
are two appendices, the first on alcohol and longevity, 
and the second giving the percentage of proof spirit and 
of absolute alcohol in various beverages. 


8 The Sexual Life of Man. By Dr. Placzek. Second edition, 
considerably changed and enlarged. Translated by Leslie Stuart 
Morgan, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. London: J. Bale, Sons and Danielsson, 
Lid. (Pp. xx + 314. 12s. 6d. net.) 

° The Alcohol Habit and its Treatment. By Walter E. Masters, 
M.D., M.R.C.S., D.P.H. London: H. K. Lewis and Co., Ltd. 
1931. (Pp. xvi + 190, 6s. net.) 








PREPARATIONS AND APPLIANCES 
SPRAY ADAPTOR FOR TANNIC ACID 
The Crookes Laboratories (Park Royal, N.W.10) have devised 
a simple apparatus for the immediate application of tannic 
acid to burns, thereby preventing the absorption of toxic 
substances, alleviating the pain, and thus minimizing the 
shock. The objection that freshly prepared solutions of tannic 
acid must always be used has been surmounted, it is stated, 





by the employment of a stable 2.6 per cent. solution, which 
is stored in sealed ampoules, ready for attachment to the 
bellows and spray. When this treatment is required for burns 
of the face, the eyes must be protected. The spray adaptor 
is supplied complete in box with bellows and one ampoule 
containing an ounce of the collosol tannic acid solution for 
7s. 6d. ; a box of six ampoules costs 5s. 
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EPIDEMIC SORE THROATS 

If an illustration were wanted of the advance of medicine 
step by step by the process of analysis, differentiation, 
and definition, it would be very natural to take that 
of the acute infectious anginas. There is a fascinating 
story of scientific endeavour at every one of the stages 
which in this case led to the nomenclature which we 
have now made our current coin and use daily for 
working purposes: for example, in the history of the 
separation of diphtheria, first clinically and then bac- 
teriologically ; in the dissociation of scarlet fever from 
other forms of acute tonsillitis ; and in the subdivisions 
which we now habitually make of the latter. Familiar 
terms such as diphtheria, scarlet fever, acute tonsillitis, 
follicular tonsillitis, and Vincent’s angina have long 
been stabilized, and it is in reliance on their stability 
that we habitually base many inferences derived from 
notification returns and statistics of sickness, as well 
as the action taken in individual cases and outbreaks. 
It is, however, useful occasionally to put a nomen- 
clature to the test of its correspondence with present- 
day facts, and guard against too great a dependence 
on tradition. One may, for example, inquire with 
advantage how far the clinical pictures and syndromes 
which were formerly implied by the term scarlet fever 
are recognizable to-day, whether recent developments 
of pathological and bacteriological knowledge give 
support to the former clinical differentiations, or the 
reverse, and whether the different anginas which we so 
conveniently label do habitually breed true? 

Some useful material for such inquiries was furnished 
at the Eastbourne Meeting of the British Medical Asso- 
ciation by the communication made by Dr. J. A. Glover 
and Dr. Fred. Griffith to the Section of Public Health, 
which appears elsewhere in our present issue. The 
data they presented are of a kind which cannot often 
be obtained, and for which grateful acknowledgement 
should be made, not only to the investigators them- 
selves, but to the committee of the Medical Research 
Council, and to the authorities of the public schools, 
who made the inquiries possible. The outbreaks investi- 
gated show an almost inextricable dovetailing between 
scarlet fever and other infectious sore throats and 
febriculas in these communities. Their interdependence 
has been tested school by school and term after term, 
and checked by the evidence of immunity gained with 
the progress of time. In some instances the existence 
of the preceding infection, whether “ scarlatinal’’ or 
not, was hardly observable until it was followed by 
what appeared to be epidemic otitis media, and the 
authors associate the occurrence of outbreaks of rheum- 
atic fever in schools with similar preceding sore throat 
epidemics. Starting from the hypothesis that all the 
initial throat infection can be attributed to haemolytic 
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streptococci, they envisage the subsequent cropping up 
of scarlet fever, otitis media, or rheumatic fever in 
greater or less proportion as all being possible regyj 
of that infection. The particular factors which 
determine the occurrence or preponderance of one of 
the other must necessarily be complex, but the bacterig. 
logical studies made of the cases and carriers point to 
the consequences in the particular instance being jp 
large measure determined by the particular serological 
types of haemolytic streptococcus which were dominant 
in the original outbreak or which became dominant ag 
it progressed. 

The actual number of cases in the communities 
studied is not great, but the thoroughness and intensiye 
nature of the observations recorded will convince the 
reader that it is very desirable that they should be 
repeated and extended as far as possible. The investi. 
gation is of more than academic interest. Work on 
such lines may well point the way to simplification 
and economy in the management of epidemics jp 
schools. It should also do something to help in the 
establishment of scientific principles of selection of cases 
for hospital isolation. And, in the field of immuniza. 
tion, it encourages a hope in the possibility of producing 
active immunity, not merely against uncomplicated 
scarlet fever, but at the same time against a group 
of other affections creating still more extensive 
morbidity. 





THE EMERGENCY BUDGET 
The great war left a legacy of many problems and 
difficulties, and those which were slowest in achieving 
recognition are likely to prove the most difficult to 
solve. Prominent among such questions are those of 
international finance. Where long-term loans are con- 
cerned this country has been in a fairly strong position, 
and has adopted a very reasonable, if not actually 
generous, attitude to its debtor nations ; the position 
with regard to short-term loans, on the other hand, 
has never been free from risk of difficulty, and at last 
has proved to be fraught with real danger. It is a 
commonplace that we have to buy largely from other 
countries, and in the long run must somehow provide 
foreign credits to meet our foreign debts. In pre-war 
years such debts were incurred almost entirely for food 
and raw materials, such as cotton, rubber, metal ores, 
etc. During recent years our foreign monetary liabilities 
have been increased by payments for interest due by 
our Government, and our imports have expanded 
rapidly, overlapping the former field and covering heavy 
purchases of foreign goods of luxury or pleasure-giving 
utility and the artificially stimulated exports of debtor 
countries which have a lower level of manufacturing 
costs and, in some cases, a depreciated international 
exchange. Such causes have contributed to an aggrava- 
tion of the difficulty of effecting a settlement of foreign 
debts in foreign currencies. The ordinary method of 
facilitating such settlements is by means of foreign 
short-term loans, which enable a foreign trade debt to 
be discharged at the due date, the ultimate liability 
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being in suspense until the creation of trade credits 
abroad—for example, by exports or by shipping or 
banking services—allows it to be finally cancelled. 

As a fact, such means of cancellation have been 

decreasing, so that there has been a tendency for the 

foreign short-term loan liability of this country to 
jncrease. 

One fact which has been abundantly proved during 
the past few years is that if a nation’s exchequer spends 
more than it receives in revenue, foreign investors, 
including holders of short-term debts, become nervous 
of a depreciated exchange, with a resulting difficulty 
on the part of the borrowers in meeting obligations in 
a foreign currency. If such nervousness becomes 
general with regard to’ the liabilities of a particular 
country, no more is needed to create a sudden demand 
for repayment of the loans, and failure to meet such a 
demand would precipitate a financial crisis, foreign 
exchange rates would become onerous in the extreme, 
and in the case of a country which must import from 
abroad, every member of the community would be very 
seriously affected. It seems clear that we have for 
some time been drifting towards that position, and that 
the publication of the May Report, by its candid state- 
ment that the national exchequer was spending more 
than it was receiving, sounded the alarm among the 
financial concerns which hold our short-term liabilities. 
Immediate and drastic steps were necessary if a general 
calling in of that financial accommodation was to be 
avoided. On previous occasions when this country has 
taken part in an effort to save another nation from a 
similar calamity, a primary condition has been laid down 
that the national expenditure and revenue should be 
balanced as quickly as possible. Now it is our own 
turn to meet that condition. 

That is the genesis of the new emergency Budget ; 
how is the equilibrium to be restored? Our political 
leaders have pooled their influence and ability to 
meet the emergency, and we may confidently look for 
a statesmanlike and courageous solution, but the nature 
of the governing body excludes solutions which would 
be held by some of its members to be a contradiction 
of the principles which they regard as essential to the 
proper development of this country. Hence tariff 
reform and some other possible and widely supported 
solutions would seem, at the moment, to be imprac- 
ticable, perhaps the more. so as time would be required 
to develop the appropriate machinery, and promptitude 
is essential. In the main, therefore, Mr. Snowden has 
proceeded along the line of stiffening existing taxes 
and cutting down existing expenditure. But though 
the new Budget contains no novel taxes it is by no 
means devoid of dramatic announcements, such as that 
our total national and local taxation is very near one- 
third of the total national income, or that the contem- 
plated deficit on next year’s Budget is £170,000,000 
as compared with the figure of £120,000,000, which 
has been the basis of recent discussions in the press and 
elsewhere. Faced with figures of such magnitude the 
new Government has cast its fiscal net far and wide. 
Income tax is to be increased, not merely in rate, but 
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also by a reduction in the amounts of income which 
are exempted and are relieved of half the rate of tax, 
and as a further turn of the screw the allowances in 
respect of children are to be somewhat reduced. The 
existing surtax is increased by 10 per cent., but the 
lowering of the exemption limit, which was freely fore- 
told in the press, is not, in fact, proposed. Two minor 
modifications of the increased burden are to be given. 
The relief to earned incomes is increased from one- 
sixth to one-fifth, and existing rates of depreciation 
are to be subject to an additional one-tenth. On the 
latter part of the proposals we would have liked a little 
further light. Under present rules medical practitioners 
receive, say, 15 per cent. depreciation allowance in 
respect of their cars ; apparently in future they will 
receive 15 per cent. + 10 per cent. of 15 per cent. 
= 16} per cent. in all—a small advantage, but helpful 
as far as it goes. But when a car is replaced a claim 
for obsolescence allowance is normally made, and a 
deduction is given equivalent to the unexhausted value 
of the car less the sale price. In future—that is, in 
1932-33 and onwards—rather more will be given year 
by year, and therefore rather less will constitute the 
unexhausted value, so that the extra depreciation will 
be compensated for by a reduced obsolescence allow- 
ance, and in the long run the taxpayer gains no 
advantage. A manufacturer who uses expensive plant 
may perhaps feel some gratitude for this rather 
diminutive bird in hand, but it seems almost valueless 
to the medical practitioner. An additional income tax 
is by no means the only burden laid on him ; the 
increase in the petrol tax will be a real burden in most 
cases, especially in the case of those carrying on rural 
practices ; while behind the scene now staged prepara- 
tions are actively going on for the second scene, in 
which he will again appear, as the victim of a cut on 
his panel fees, so that the drama as a whoie will leave 
him with a reduced income, and an increased fiscal 
contribution to make therefrom. 

The Budget was intended, apparently, to touch every- 
one who could possibly bear increased taxation without 
altogether unreasonable hardships, but we doubt 
whether any section of the community will be called 
upon to make heavier sacrifices than the members of 
the medical profession, and in particular those whose 
income is mainly or largely derived from practice 
under the National Health Insurance Acts. 
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INTERNATIONAL LIST OF THE CAUSES 
OF DEATH 


Nosology, including the nomenciature and classif-cation 
of diseases, attracts little attention now as compared 


with the eighteenth century and the early years 
of the nineteenth, when, under the influence of 
Linnaeus, a number of elaborate classifications of 


diseases were brought out by Linnaeus (1735 and 1763), 
Végel of Géttingen (1764), William Cullen (1769 and 
1785), MacBride of Dublin (1772), Pinel (1798), Thomas 
Young (1813), John Mason Good (1817), and others. 
The classification and nomenclature of diseases, which 
mainly interest those in charge of vital statistics, are 
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usually brought to the notice of medical practitioners 
by the authorities in connexion’ with certificates of 
death. Writers of textbooks also find some difficulty 
with the problems of nosology and classification, for 
the constant advance of knowledge and _ changing 
opinion render alteration in the arrangement of their 
subject-matter a recurring duty. It must in fact be 
frankly admitted that an ideal and final classification 
of diseases will not be possible for a long time, and 
much the same holds good with regard to nomen- 
clature. Many attempts have been made to obtain 
such a degree of uniformity in these respects that the 
statistics of mortality and morbidity in various parts of 
the world can be intelligibly compared. Though in 
1855 William Farr, our greatest medical statistician, and 
Mare d’Espine of Geneva tried to make this possible, 
it was such a thorny proposition that as late as 1893 
no two countries in the world employed precisely the 
same forms and methods for the statistical classification 
of mortality. In that year, however, this want was 
supplied, largely as the result of the energy and perse- 
verance of the late Jacques Bertillon (1851-1922), Chef 
des Travaux statistiques de la Ville de Paris, the son 
of Louis Bertillon, the statistician, and brother of 
Alphonse, the French pioneer in anthropometry. The 
French Government convened international conferences 
in 1900, 1909, 1920, and 1929 for the decennial revision 
of the International Nomenclature of Diseases (Causes 
of Death and Incapacity) in order to facilitate the pro- 
cedure in nosological statistics. It is a well-deserved 
tribute to Bertillon that on the title-page of the 1930 
edition of the international list the words ‘‘ Classification 
Bertillon ’’ come in brackets after “‘statistiques noso- 
logiques.’’ A Manual of the International List of the 
Causes of Death, as adapted for use in England and 
Wales, was brought out by the Registrar-General in 
1912, and in 1926 a second edition for use not only in 
England and Wales, but also in Scotland and Northern 
Ireland, appeared. The present and third edition of 
this manual' is based on the fourth decennial revision 
(1930) resulting from the conference held in Paris on 
October 16th to 19th, 1929, under the presidency of 
Professor G. H. Roger, dean of the Paris Faculty of 


Medicine. As compared with the second edition it 
contains ten pages more of introductory matter, 
including, among other subjects, ‘‘ Suggestions to 


medical practitioners respecting certificates of causes of 
death and form of medical certificate,’’ issued by the 
Registrars-General of England and Wales, Scotlan, 
and Northern Ireland. The form of death certificate 
in use in England and Wales was remodelled and came 
into operation on July Ist, 1927 ; it is almost identical 
with that subsequently recommended by the Com- 
Mixte de Statistique Sanitaire of the Inter- 
national Statistical Institute, and adopted by the 
Institute at its session at Cairo in 1928. It has not, 
however, been adopted in Scotland or Northern Treland ; 
attention is also drawn to other differences in the official 
procedures in the various parts of the United Kingdom. 
It may be noted that this manual is concerned with the 
causes of death, and is quite distinct from the Nomen- 
clature of Diseases brought out by a joint committee 
of the Royal College of Physicians of London in 1869, 


mission 


1 Manual of the International List of the Causes of Death, as 
adapted fer use in England and Wales, Scotland, and Northern 
Ireland. - London: H.M. Stationery Office. 1931. (3s.) 
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Drs. Robert Hutchison and W. C. Bosanquet being the 


chairman and secretary of the committee. 


MAGGOTS AND OSTEOMYELITIS 

In the July number of the Journal of Bone and Join 
Surgery there appeared a posthumous article by Dy. 
William S. Baer of the Johns Hopkins University 
Baltimore, Maryland, under the rather arresting ¢j, 

c ; 5 , unde arresting title 
of ‘‘ The treatment of chronic osteomyelitis with the 
maggot (larvae) of the blow-fly.”” Dr. Baer’s origing 
paper was read before the annual meeting of the 
American Orthopaedic Association in June, 1930, but hig ‘ 
illness and untimely death on April 7th of this year 
prevented his preparing it for publication ; this has 
been done by his associate, Dr. George Bennett. Since 
the days of Ambroise Paré, and very likely before then, 
observations have been recorded of the healthiness of 
wounds infested with maggots, and in the Americay 
War of Secession one Southern surgeon seems—accord. 
ing to Dr. Baer—to have used larvae therapeutically, 
Dr. Baer’s attention was drawn to the subject by the 
discovery in France during the late war of two soldiers 
who had been missing for days, whose wounds were 
crawling with maggots. Although these two men had 
compound fractures of the femur and large wounds of 
the scrotum and abdomen, and although they had lain 
on the ground with their wounds undressed for seven 
days, their condition—so far as infection was concerned 
—was excellent. This experience set Dr. Baer thinking, 
and when he was once more able to carry on investiga- 
tions at Baltimore, he set to work to study the question, 
and, as far as possible, to reproduce the conditions 
experimentally. It was found that the naturally grown 
larvae of the blue- and green-bottle flies could not safely 
be employed, as they might have contained pathogenic 
micro-organisms or spores. Careful and _ repeated 
experiments showed that their eggs could be cultured 
and obtained free from all infection, and that such 
larvae could be kept alive and active in wounds for at 
least five days before they pupated. The paper con- 
tains reports of eighty-nine cases thus treated, and Dr. 
Baer’s conclusions were as follows: ‘‘ (1) Maggots have 
been found to be a tremendously useful adjunct to 
thorough surgical treatment of chronic osteomyelitis, 
and, in our opinion, are far more successful in securing 
permanent healing of these extensive wounds than any 
other method tried by us. |The italics are ours.] 
(2) Maggots, by their digestive action, clear away the 
minute fragments of bone and tissue sloughs caused by 
operative trauma in a way not accomplished by any 
other means. This is a tremendously valuable asset 
in the healing of a wound. (3) Maggots cause wounds 
to become alkaline, and in this way diminish growth 
of pathogenic bacteria. (4) Maggots seem to have 
other more subtle biochemical effects within the wound 
itself, and perhaps cause also a constitutional reaction 
inimical to bacterial growth. This is under investiga 
tion. (5) Maggots as raised and sterilized in the mannef 
described may be used in any wound without risk to 
the patient. (6) The post-traumatic or post-operative 


general condition of the patient is better in maggot treat 
ment than in the older forms of treatment where infec 
tion was combated by chemicals or other types of 
dressing. 
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Cert. 

action. (7) In open tubercular abscesses, with or 
without secondary infection, wide exposure followed by 
maggot treatment has proved surprisingly effective in 
, number of cases, and will be given further trial. 
This paper, coming from such an authority, and 
sapported by such an amount of carefully stated 
evidence, must attract attention, and further reports 
ill be awaited with interest. Meanwhile, another 
;novation in the treatment of osteomyelitis has been 
tied in the United States and appears to be gaining in 
pularity. In Osteomyelitis and Compound Fractures 
md other Infected Wounds (reviewed in the Journal of 
September 2ist, 1929, p. 540), Dr. Winnett Orr of 
jincoln, Nebraska, strongly recommended free exposure, 
jation in gypsum, and very infrequent dressings, 
ying no heed to any fetor of discharge. A report 
by Dr. Jacob Kulowski on this treatment of the disease 
and of allied suppurative processes, published in the 
issue of the Journal of Bone and Joint Surgery referred 
) above, deals with 155 cases, and the conclusions 
arived at are very favourable. Osteomyelitis is doubt- 
jss more common in the United States than in this 
guntry, and these attempts to find new, safer, and 
shorter methods of treatment indicate that surgeons are 
jot satisfied with routine measures. Neither of those 
described will be readily welcomed by surgeons brought 
up to abhor fetid discharges, and larvae of all kinds ; 
but if further experience reveals that they offer real 
avantages to the patient, they are bound to be adopted 
at all aesthetic costs. 
LIMITATION OF TRAFFIC IN NARCOTIC DRUGS 
The new Convention dealing with the traffic in narcotic 
drugs, drafted by the international eonference which 
at from May 27th to July 18th, has now been pub- 
lished ; if it is ratified and put into force, it will modify, 
in several important details, the Hague Opium Con- 
vention of 1912 and that of Geneva of 1925. As 
intimated in the Journal of July 18th the proposal, 
favoured by the London Conference of 1930 and by 
the Opium Advisory Committee of the League of 
Nations, to allocate to manufacturing nations quotas of 
the ascertained world requirements of morphine and 
cocaine and their derivatives, was rejected. An alter- 
native plan, advocated by the Japanese and French 
delegations, was adopted by 27 votes to 3, with 6 
abstentions. The president of the conference, M. de 
Brouckére of Belgium, felt some anxiety at this decision, 
not because the alternative system which was adopted 
was bad, but ‘‘ because it would be very difficult to 
apply.” The alternative adopted provides that each 
nation shall furnish annually to the Central Opium 
Board estimates of its medical and scientific require- 
ments for each of the drugs, for internal consumption, 
for export, for conversion, and for reserve or Govern- 
ment stocks. Manufacture is to be limited to such 
annual estimates. The Convention is claimed to cover 
“all known and possible derivatives of opium and 
coca leaf ’’ which can give rise to addiction. The 
export of heroin, except to Governments and under 
specified conditions, is forbidden. Codeine and dionin 
ae now to be brought under control. The annual 
National estimates will be published in summary by the 
Central Board, along with any explanations furnished 
by any contracting party which is deemed to have 
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assisted by a supervisory body composed of repre- 
sentatives of the Opium Advisory Committee, the 
Central Board, the Health Committee of the League, 
and the Office International d’Hygiéne Publique. Each 
nation is to set up a special administration to give effect 
to the Convention, and is also invited to consider the 
desirability of establishing a State monopoly for drug 
manufacture. This last suggestion was opposed by the 
German Government. The Convention is not to come 
into force until it has been ratified by twenty-five States, 
including four of the following: France, Great Britain, 
Germany, Japan, Netherlands, Switzerland, Turkey, 
and the United States. In the Final Act attached to 
the Convention estimates are furnished of the present 
annual world requirements of morphine, heroin, and 
cocaine ; these are given respectively as nine tons, two 
tons, and five and a half tons. 


MEASUREMENT OF NOISE 
Some time ago reference was made (Journal, 1930, 
li, 920) to the important conclusions reached by the 
Noise Abatement Commission of the Department of 
Health, New York. They were subsequently confirmed 
by Dr. G. W. C. Kaye, the superintendent of the 
physics department of the National Physical Laboratory 
at Teddington, who gave a highly interesting account of 
his work on noise and its measurement in a Friday 
evening lecture at the Royal Institution, London, this 
summer. It is encouraging to learn that the Middlesex 
County Council is seeking powers next session to deal 
with excessive, unreasonable, or unnecessary noise. It 
would require too technical a disquisition to explain 
how noise is measured, and by what processes of experi- 
ment and reasoning the unit of noise has been 
determined. It will suffice here to note that New York 
and London have agreed upon the “ decibel ’’ as the 
unit, thus commemorating that distinguished inventor 
Alexander Graham Bell, the originator of the telephone. 
Experiment shows that one decibel ‘“‘ corresponds 
approximately to the least perceptible change in loud- 
ness of a sound of medium loudness under average 
conditions,’ and that for pure sounds of medium fre- 
quency the range of audibility between the thresholds 
of hearing and feeling is covered by 130 decibels. In 
the case of sounds of different or mixed frequencies 
neither the physical intensity level nor the sensation 
level can be used as a measure of loudness. Dr. Kaye 
continues: ‘‘ In the circumstances an arbitrary scale 
has to be adopted as a practical standard, and a 
suitable one for the purpose is the sensation scale of 
a pure note having a frequency in the region of 1,000 
cycles per second. Then the loudness of any sound, 
whether pure or a mixture such as a noise, is defined as 
the sensation level (expressed in decibels above the 
threshold value) of the standard note which appears 
equally loud to the ear.’’ This explanation will give 
some intimation of the difficulties of the subject. Even 
in the case of very loud sounds the amount of energy 
concerned in their emission is small. Dr. Kaye tells 
us that the noise of a cup-tie crowd at Wembley, all 
the members talking loudly, would provide enough 
energy to boil a cup of tea! The worst noise appears 
to be found in the cabin of a noisy aeroplane—recorded 
as 100 decibels. At the other end of the scale 10 decibels 
connotes a quiet whisper five feet off. Other values are: 


failed in its obligations. The Central Board will be | very busy traffic in New York, 75 decibels ; in London, 
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70 decibels. A tram on very noisy rails in London 
registered 90 decibels, while the interior of a London 
tube train varied between 75 and 80. The New York 
subway. trains seem to make a quantity of noise which 
is sui generis, and to attain almost to the bad eminence, 
in this respect, of the aeroplane. Masking effects of 
noise—that is to say, the extinction of one sound by 
another equally loud or louder—have been used as a 
means of measurement. In New York, when Lindbergh 
was being welcomed after his Atlantic flight, a brass 
band not many yards distant was inaudible. The 
apparently inoffensive ‘‘ clicker ’’ used by lecturers to 
signal to lantern or cinema operators has a terrible 
power of penetration. Dr. Kaye says that it can be 
heard a thousand feet away. He has used it for rough 
experiments on noise measurement. In an aeroplane 
cabin, or close to a pneumatic road-breaker, its audi- 
bility falls to two or three feet. The much harassed 
railway companies may take some small comfort from 
the statement that an aeroplane in a cross-Channel flight 
was found to be a thousand times noisier than an express 
train. It is, however, discouraging to learn that putting 
cotton-wool in the ears only reduces aeroplane noise 
from 100 decibels to 90 ; but perhaps these 10 decibels 
may be the most offensive ones. There are still diffi- 
culties to be foreseen in the legislative control of noise, 
and more may be hoped from persuasion than coercion, 
especially when we reflect that some of its most 
objectionable features are due more to pitch, inter- 
mittency, and suddenness, than to the actual energy 
employed, or to the amount of the noise. The now 
happily silent cab whistle was to many people one of 
the most nerve-racking sounds, yet it was not so very 
large or loud a noise as some less aggravating ones. 
The barrel organs, also, which drove John Leech and 
many another sufferer to desperate protest, were not in 
themselves so deafening. At least, motor horns, the 
obvious purpose of which is to make the pedestrian 
jump, should be sternly suppressed, for by confusing 
him they are apt to defeat their own ends. It is 
alarming, however, to learn from Dr. Kaye _ that 
amplifiers have been produced which make the human 
voice clearly audible at a distance of two miles. Thus 
are the resources of science prostituted to base uses, 
while those to whom we look for help may add to our 
sufferings. ~ -— 
FOOD PCISONING 

The marked advance during recent years in our know- 
ledge of illness ascribed to food infection may be attri- 
buted in general to an awakened interest in food and all 
that concerns it, and in particular to the careful investi- 
gations of outbreaks of food-borne disease carried out 
by observers mainly in this country and in the United 
States. These valuable researches have solved some 
problems and shown that others, believed to be solved, 
still await solution. The facts should be known to those 
who have to deal with outbreaks of food poisoning but 
who may not have access at first hand to the sources 
of information. The whole position as it stands to-day 
is most usefully summarized in a recent work! by Dr. 
E. O. Jordan of Chicago, which extends and brings up 
to date his previous book on food poisoning (reviewed in 
the Journal of July 28th, 1917). In the early chapters ne 


' Food Poisoning and Food-Borne Infection. By Vdwin Oakes 
Jordan, Chairman of the Department of Hygiene and Bacteriology, 
the University of Chicago. Chicago: University of Chicago Press ; 


London: Cambridge University Press. 1931. (11s. Gd. net.) 
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discusses allergy and the poisonous-plants and animals 
including mushrooms and the mussel poison, Unde 
the metallic poisons he largely exonerates tin, zine, and 
aluminium. A good account Is given of preservatives 
in food, the English Preservatives in Food Reguh. 
tions being cited. The milk-borne infections are fyj 
described, and _ illustrative outbreaks quoted. The 
section on Salmonella food poisoning is informative 
though the terminology is not that usually employed es 
this country. The metazoan parasites are also considered 
and the facts relating to botulism are amply detailed 
The whole field is covered without waste of words 
adequate references being given in the various sections, 
EXPERIMENTS ON ANIMALS 

According to the Home Office annual return,’ 450,899 
experiments were performed on living animals during 
1930, being 47,681 more than in the previous year, 
Of this number 8,252 were performed under licence alone 
or under Certificate C, and therefore came within. the 
provision of the Act, which says that the animal must 
be completely under the influence of an anaesthetic 
throughout the whole of the experiment and be killed if 
it has suffered any serious injury, or if. the. pain js 
likely to continue after the effect of the anaesthetic has 
ceased. In addition, 1,051 operations were conducted 
under Certificate B, or under B linked with EE or F, 
In no case was a Certificate dispensing entirely with 
the use of anaesthetics allowed for an operative pro- 
ceeding more severe than subcutaneous venesection, 
Serious operations were always required to be performed 
under an anaesthetic. The great majority of the experi- 
ments (430,063) were conducted under Certificate A, 
which is granted only for procedures attended by little 
or no pain—for example, inoculations, hypodermic 
injections, feeding experiments, administration of various 
substances by the mouth or by inhalation, or the 
abstraction of blood by puncture or simple venesection. 
In a very large number of these experiments the results 
are negative, and the animals suffer no inconvenience 
whatever. The returns show that during the year 
under review 25,259 experiments were made in the 
course of cancer investigation—1,295 under an anaes 
thetic and the remainder without. The latter wer 
almost entirely inoculations into mice, or exposure 
of animals to radiation. A large number of expet- 
ments, mostly simple inoculations, were performed 
either on behalf of official bodies with a view to the 
preservation of the public health, or directly for the 
diagnosis and treatment of disease. The report is signed 
by Dr. J. A. Giles, chief inspector. The advisory com- 
mittee appointed by the Home Secretary to assist him 
with advice in the administration of the Act now 
consists of Lord Tomlin (chairman), Dr. H. Morley 
Fletcher, Sir Archibald Garrod, Sir William Hardy, 
Sir Arthur Keith, Sir D’Arcy Power, and Sir Chartes 
Symonds. = _ 

Sir George Newman’s report as Chief Medical Officer 
of the Ministry of Health, for the year 1930, entitled 
‘On the State of the Public Health,’’ is published 
this week by H.M. Stationery Office (4s., by po 
4s. 3d.). Many of the subjects dealt with in thi 
document are of great importance, and reference 
them will be made in forthcoming issues. 


H.M. Stationery 


LExperiments on Living Animals. London: 
Office. 1981, (Is. 3d. net.) 
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———— 
THE PATHOLOGICAL MUSEUM AT 
EASTBOURNE 


We have received from Dr. A. Geoffrey Shera, chairman 

of the Museum Committee of the HEastbourne Annual 

yeeting, the following illustrated account of the Patho- 

gical Museum, supplementing the article published in 
f August 8th (p. 255). 


gut issue © ’ 
hotographs reproduced herewith show four of the 
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sight rooms in the Technical Institute at Eastbourne, 
where the Pathological Museum was held. It is hoped 


that these photographs may be of assistance in the future 








Room I.—Medicine and Surgery. 











Room V.—X-Ray Negatives. 


to those who have the task of organizing the British 
Medical Association museum, from the point of view of 
general lay-out. 

The total number of specimens was 1,200, which total 
may be regarded as respectable for a non-teaching centre. 
Naturally, the majority of these came from external 
sources, and without the collaboration of these sources 
the museum would have been a fiasco. 


Room I.—Medicine and Surgery 
This room incorporated a series of specimens of general 
interest from the Princess Alice Memorial Hospital, East- 
bourne, and from the East Sussex County Mental Hospital, 
Hellingly. It is of interest to note that in recent years 
the mental hospitals have tended to come forward and 
snd exhibits to the annual British Medical Association 
museum, and this connotes an increasing interest in 


scientific medicine which was formerly limited to a few 


mental hospitals, but is now much more general. Room I 


also contained a series of specimens, drawings, photo- 


micrographs, fractional test-meal charts, and #-ray prints 
illustrating various types of carcinoma of the stomach. 
This exhibit was a remarkably complete exposition of the 
subject. There was also a composite series illustrating 
recent advances in the diagnosis of surgical renal diseases. 


Room IV.—Pathology 
The photograph illustrates a series of skiagrams of the 
coronary arteries in health and disease (foreground). 
Owing to lighting difficulties the photograph does not show 











Room IV.—Pathology and Biochemistry. 














Room VIII.—Ophthalmology. 


the excellent series of specimens illustrating infarction 
of the myocardium. At the far end of the room the 
exhibit of recent research work on cancer May be seen, 
and, nearer, cultures of a new organism (Salmonella, 
Eastbourne). On the right is to be seen an apparatus for 
keeping the blood warm throughout transfusion. Photo- 
graphs taken with the ‘‘ supermicroscope ’’ can be seen, 
and also the series of specimens of general pathological 
interest from various sources, both local and metropolitan. 


Room V.—X-Ray Photographs 
One hundred and fifteen x-ray negatives, all shown as 
transparencies, were exhibited in this room, and most 
of them were in consecutive series. The method of mount- 
ing is interesting and effective. The room was, of course, 
darkened, and the general effect was striking. The series 
of chest radiograms-collected' by Professor Arthur Hall of 
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She‘ield are well seen in the foreground. These illus- 


trated cases of silicosis in various trades, ranging from 
asbestos workers to gold miners. 

In the same room, on the opposite side, there was a set 
of very fine ventriculograms showing normal and patho- 
logical conditions of the brain, including some interesting 
tumours. At the end of the room can be seen a series 
of renal specimens, with pyeclograms illustrating the 
excretion and ureter catheter methods. 


Room VIII.—Ophthalmology 

In recent years the ophthalmological exhibit has been 
very small. This year we were fortunate in securing 
a large number (over 200) coloured drawings of abnormal 
conditions of the eye. The photograph entirely fails to 
do justice to the wonderful colouring of these valuable 
drawings. They represented external pathological condi- 
tions of the eye, conditions of the media and fundus, 
slit-lamp drawings, vascular diseases, and, in fact, almost 
every phase of eye disease. 

There was also an interesting collection of antique 
ophthalmological instruments, and, for comparison, a series 
of modern eye instruments and, for less serious considera- 
tion, a set of stereoscopic transparencies of views of local 
interest. 

Apart from these photographs, there were rooms in 
which the obstetrical and gynaecological collection was 
housed (Rooms II and III), the public health exhibit 
(Room VI), neurology and_ psychological medicine 
(Room VI), oto-rhino-laryngology (Room VI), dermato- 
logy (Room VII), hydrology and climatology (Room VII), 
and medical sociology (Room VI). 

The commentary which was published in the British 
Medical Journal of August 8th does full justice to these 
sections, and it would be superfluous to detail them to 
any further extent. The members of the Museum Com- 
mittee were particularly gratified by the appreciative tone 
of this article, and feel, after reading it, that their 
labours, extending as they did over a period of sixteen 
months, were well worth while. 











Scotland 





Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh 
Arrangements have now been further advanced for the 
celebration of the 250th anniversary of the foundation of 
the Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh. A special 
service, to which representatives of public bodies will 
be invited, is to be held on the afternoon of Sunday, 
November 29th, in St. Giles’s Cathedral. The service will 
be conducted by the Very Rev. Charles L. Warr, Dean 
of the Thistle, and the sermon will be preached by the 
Very Rev. Professor W. P. Paterson. On the following 
day (St. Andrew’s Day), which is the actual date of the 
foundation, and on Tuesday, December Ist, the celebra- 
tions will be continued by a reception in the College of Art, 
by the conferment of a number of honorary Fellowships 
of the College upon distinguished physicians, and by a 
banquet in the Freemasons’ Hall, George Street. In view 
of the Government’s appeal for general economy, there 
is some doubt whether the College will, at its next meet- 
ing, approve the elaborate arrangements that have been 
made by the officials in regard to this banquet. 


Sanitary Congress at Largs 
The fifty-seventh annual congress of the Royal Sanitary 
Association of Scotland, attended by some three hundred 
delegates, was opened at Largs on September 8th. Dr. 
J. Parlane Kinloch, Chief Medical Officer of the Depart- 
ment of Health for Scotland, was appointed president. 
In a paper on seaside resorts in relation to public health, 
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Mr. George Arkieson, burgh surveyor, Largs, SUggested 
that the question of health might be more Seriously cop 
sidered in relation to annual holidays. His conception ol 
a health-giving holiday was one where rest, relaxation 
and recuperation were secured, without too many artificiz) 
attractions. He proposed that, as the cost of health 
services in the industrial towns was met from the rates 
seaside resorts might receive some form of subsidy, so that 
holidays at these places might be cheapened. It might be 
said of the Clyde resorts that for eight months of the 
year they were small burghs, but for the remaining foy 
months the influx of population entitled them to ran, 
as large burghs. As there was no industry in these burghs 
there was no benefit from derating. He thought that 
some arrangement might be made so that working-class 
families might be transported to the seaside from jp. 
dustrial centres at much reduced fares. The reorganiz. 
tion of hospital services from the administrative side was 
dealt with by Provost A. M. Macewen ( Inverness), and 
the medical aspect was discussed by Dr. Harry J. Rae, 
medical officer of health, Aberdeen. Referring to the burgh 
and county of Inverness, Provost Macewen said that 
under the Local Government (Scotland) Act, 1929, the 
negotiations entered into between the county and tow 
councils for the amalgamation of their hospital services 
had shown that, in a sparsely populated county with cop. 
siderable geographical difficulties, centralization could be 
effectively accomplished. The correlation of hospital 
services through a joint committee was the only means 
whereby adequate and economic use could be made of 
the accommodation available within the area. It would 
often be unsuitable to limit the area to a county, and 
it would be necessary in many instances to link up the 
smaller hospitals with the central hospital by co-operation 
between various local authorities and the directors of 
all hospitals within a wider area. It was only by some 
such measure that the problem of maintaining adequate 
nursing services and special medical services for the smaller 
hospitals could be solved. At the same time, he thought 
that local authorities should interfere as little as possible 
with the autonomy of institutions which were working 
well. He also expressed the opinion that care must bk 
taken not to get out of touch with the family doctor. 
Dr. Harry J. Rae said that in Scotland the hospital 
organization must be on a regional basis, grouped round 
the medical schools of Glasgow, Edinburgh, Dundee, and 
Aberdeen, with an additional centre for the North of 
Scotiand at Inverness. He thought that the following facts 
had already emerged in regard to hospital development: 
(1) Municipal general hospitals were developing along lines 
parallel to the voluntary general hospitals. (2) Local 
authorities should encourage research in their municipal 
general hospitals. (3) With the establishment of psy- 
chiatric divisions in the general hospitals a great impetus 
was being given to the development of a modern mental 
health service. (4) The general medical practitioner must 
have organic association with the hospitals if an adequate 
health service was to be provided. (5) United training 
schools for nurses should be established by co-operation 
between the statutory and voluntary hospitals, and there 
should also be some association between the hospitals 
and the domiciliary nursing services in the community. 
Dr. A. S. M. Macgregor, medical officer of health for 
Glasgow, said that an important problem in regard to 
reorganization was the adequacy of the existing hospital 
provision. In Glasgow they had to administer a group 
of hospitals comprising some 6.200 beds. In a recent 
survey of Glasgow it had been found that about 25 pet 
cent. of the hospital beds were devoted to the care df 
aged and infirm persons and those who were chronically 
sick, while at the same time the winter demands fot 
treatment of acute cases led to temporary overcrowding. 
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re numerous, and the solution of 

dated 1 
Inverness Maternity 

The opening ceremony of the 

Home situated in a new property 

’ 

ness, WaS performed on September 
some 


Wi 


nd Convalescent Seaside Homes, 


ip £11,909. 


on the borderline between health and invalidity 


the problem of classi- 


tion was far from easy. He thought that many of the 
requiring permanent treatment could be accommo- 
n institutions other than up-to-date hospitals. 


Home 

Ida Merry Maternity 
at Craigmonie, Inver- 
3rd by Lady Bertha 


Dawkins on behalf of Her Majesty the Queen. The home 
as established by the Hon. Mrs. 
years ago, and has now been transferred to more 
mmodious quarters. It is intended for working men’s 
ves of the Inverness district, and occupies a finely 
pointed building with open surroundings. 


Merry of Belladrum 


Dunoon Convalescent Homes 
The annual meeting of the Glasgow and West of Scot- 


Dunoon, was held on 


september 7th in Giasgow. Mr. William Anderson, presi- 
jat of the institution, who presided, stated that during 
te past year the homes had received 5,827 inmates. 
These included 1,720 men, 2,213 women, and 912 boys and 
i) girls under 12 years of age. The ordinary income 
oe the year amounted to £12,121 and the expenditure 








advising them of the manner in 


ture, with the object of deciding, 


stvice can be safely deferred until 
mended to take into account the 
to its importance as a source of 


tational or local funds. It is also 


government service not affected by 


Situation with their officers in order 


demanded by the national need. 





_ England and Wales 


Reduction of Local Expenditure 
Inview of the national emergency, the Ministry of Health 
ws addressed a circular (No. 1222) to local authorities 


which reductions in 


gneral local expenditure should be determined. Special 
ranches of expenditure will be dealt with in other com- 
munications. The circular deprecates any hasty or whole- 
ale policy of economy, irrespectiv 
purpose of the service under consideration. It suggests 
that each local authority, through its finance or other 
appropriate committee, should subject immediately to 
areful and detailed scrutiny the whole field of its expendi- 


e of the character or 


for example, whether 


full value is being obtained for money spent, what savings 
tan be effected in all branches of administration, and 
whether the contemplated development of any particular 


more stable conditions 


pevail. In making this survey, committees are recom- 


nature and probable 


tum of the service under review, and to pay regard 


employment to local 


workers, so as to avoid the throwing of charges on 


suggested that careful 


wnsideration should be given to the propriety of rationing 
sending committees. In regard to the remuneration of 
their employees, local authorities are reminded that reduc- 
tions are being made ‘‘ in the emoluments of classes of 
leal officers of services which are the subject of percentage 
gants from the Exchequer, and in the remuneration of 
doctors and chemists under the national health insurance 
sheme.’’. While the Government considers that the con- 
ditions of the local government service and the range of 
alaries vary so materially that it does not seem practic- 
able to impose any hard-and-fast rule on local authorities 
in this matter, it is confident that officers of the local 


the reductions referred 


to will be prepared to make their contribution in the 
present emergency. Authorities are advised to discuss the 


to ensure that all may 


have an opportunity of sharing equitably in the sacrifices 


Copies of the circular 


fan be obtained from H.M. Stationery Office. (1d. net). 





A Post-Graduate Tuberculosis Course in Lancashire 

As in previous years, a post-graduate course in tuber- 
culosis is being arranged in Manchester and its neighbour- 
hood, from October 19th to 24th, under the auspices of 
the Joint Tuberculosis Council. On the first afternoon 
Dr. G. Lissant Cox will open a discussion on central 
administration in the county, and Dr. D. P. Suther- 
land will deal similarly with the city. At the Eccles 
Tuberculosis Dispensary, next morning, the value of 
electrotherapy in tuberculosis will be considered, and 
also radiology in the diagnosis of the pulmonary form. 
The meeting will then adjourn to Baguley Sanatorium, 
Altrincham, where, after lunch, the pathology of tuber- 
culous lesions will be reviewed, and certain problems in 
the hospital treatment of advanced and chronic pulmonary 
cases will be debated. On the following morning, at a 
tuberculosis dispensary in Manchester, pneumonoconiosis 
in stonemasons, miners, and cotton operatives will be dealt 
with. After lunch, at Peel Hall Pulmonary Hospital, near 
Bolton, the diagnosis and treatment at a county pul- 
monary hospital will be surveyed, with special reference 
to lipiodol, artificial pneumothorax, sanocrysin, and blood 
sedimentation. In Manchester, on Thursday, the subjects 
for discussion will be artificial pneumothorax and allied 
therapy, and malignant disease of the chest. At the 
Eccles Tuberculosis Dispensary, in the afternoon, a lecture 
will be given on chronic inflammatory conditions of the 
lungs, particularly in children ; this will be followed by 
a discussion on skiagrams brought by members of the 
course. After a visit, on Friday, to the East Lancashire 
Sanatorium and Village Settlement, Barrowmore Hall, 
there will be a round-table conference, on Saturday, cover- 
ing the work of care committees, home visiting, and the 
examination of contacts. Further information may be 
obtained from Dr. W. Brand, 8, Highway Court, Beacons- 
field, Bucks. 


The London Light and Electrical Clinic 

The London Light and Electrical Clinic, which was 
founded by the late Mr. Campbell-Johnston, is now 
under the control of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, 
with the Earl of Scarbrough as chairman of the lay 
board, and an honorary medical advisory board consisting 
of Sir William Willcox, Sir J. Purves-Stewart, Sir John W. 
Thomson-Walker, Dr. F. Howard Humphris, Dr. L. 
Knuthsen, and Mr. Frank Romer. Sir Leonard Hill has 
undertaken the general supervision of the clinic. In 
addition to the medical officers who control treatment in 
special departments, a staff of honorary consultant phy- 
sicians has been appointed. A large number of fully 
qualified and trained hospital nurses and masseuses are 
employed under a matron. The clinic is open from 
9 a.m. to 8 p.m., except on Saturdays, when it closes at 
noon ; at the evening sessions workers can receive treat- 
ment. A lady almoner determines the fee (if any) in 
accordance with the circumstances of each patient, the 
clinic being run on the same lines as the out-patient 
department of a hospital. As at the British Red Cross 
Clinic for Rheumatism, so at this clinic of the Order of 
St. John there is a department for private patients who 
wish, on the recommendation of their doctor, to consult 
the physicians and receive the treatment which the clinic 
affords. A bacteriological laboratory has been estab- 
lished, and there are facilities for x-ray examination. 
There is also a physical laboratory provided with instru- 
ments of precision ; a physicist co-operates in teaching 
and research. There are departments for treatment by 
diathermy, particularly of the pelvic organs ; for electrical 
treatment, massage, and remedial exercises ; and for 
treatment by light and the infra-red rays. A playroom 
has been fitted with arc lights for giving artificial sun 
baths to children, and an inhalatorium is available for 
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the treatment of asthma, hay fever, and_ bronchitis. 
There are also foam baths for hydrotherapy, and a room 
for the Plombiéres treatment. While some 2,500 to 3,000 
treatments are now given each week, the equipment 
suffices to allow this number to be doubled or even trebled. 
Instruction is given to nurses and to post-graduates. The 
aim of the Order of St. John is to make the clinic a 
centre of university rank for treatment, research, and 
teaching in methods of physical medicine. 


Health of Pontypridd 

Dr. A. G. M. Severn, the medical officer of health, in his 
annual report to the urban district council of Pontypridd, 
points out that, despite continued industrial depression 
in an area where unemployment is rife, the death rate for 
1930 is the lowest on record, while the infantile mortality 
rate has not been increased as compared with 1929. 
The report indicates that every step has been taken to 
make the public hea!th administration as efficient as 
possible. During the past year many improvements have 
been carried out, probably the chief of which is the 
completion of the new central clinic, a building in which 
facilities are provided for orthopaedic treatment and 
remedial exercises, ultra-violet light and ionization, and 
for dental, ophthalmic, and school clinics. Under the 
same roof are ante-natal, maternity, and child welfare 
departments, and also the offices of the health visitors, 
school nurses, and sanitary inspectors. It can surely be 
claimed that this scheme of centralization of public health 
activity is one of the best of its kind. Under the super- 
vision of a female medical officer and a nurse, a local birth 
control clinic has been in operation for about a year. It 
is especially for patients referred by the maternity and 
child welfare clinics as persons requiring instruction in 
contraception on medical grounds. With regard to 
housing, Dr. Severn states that there is still need of small 
dwellings at a rent within the means of the artisan class ; 
several groups of houses have been condemned to demoli- 
tion during the next five years. Infectious diseases proved 
rather troublesome during the latter half of the year. 
Mild cases of scarlet fever and of diphtheria kept the 
isolation hospital full ; only one case of small-pox was 
reported. Maternal mortality, as in other places, is still 
a serious problem ; in Pontypridd, however, the incidence 
is steadily decreasing. In the part of the report dealing 
with schools, the medical officer states that much advan- 
tage has been gained by the purchase of Taff Vale Park 
as a playing field for children. A new school, accom- 
modating 280 pupils, was opened in 1930 at Hawthorn, 
Rhydfelen. The feeding of school children has also been 
successfully carried out ; milk and biscuits are usually 
issued free twice daily to all who are definitely suffering 
from malnutrition. The milk used is Grade A (tuberculin- 
tested). 

Royal Mineral Water Hospital, Bath 

Last year there were admitted to the Royal Mineral 
Water Hospital at Bath 1,353 patients, being 100 more 
than in 1929, and 163 more than in 1928. The increase 
in 1930 is attributed to the cessation of building opera- 
tions and to the increased number of beds which have 
been made available. More than 500 patients admitted 
in 1930 were suffering from rheumatoid arthritis, and the 
medical report draws attention to the large number of 
sufferers from this condition who seek treatment too late 
for much benefit to result. In the early stages of this 
disease, if the joints are protected alike from undue strain 
and from too little movement, reasonable hope can be 
entertained that there will be not much interference with 
function when the acute process subsides. Delay in 
obtaining treatment almost always leads to irremediable 
limitation of function. Dr. R. G. Gordon resigned the 








post of physician during the year under review, and 


a ‘ ‘ . i 
reference is made to his appreciation of the way in which 
the hospital committee has met the requests of the 
medical staff for further opportunities in investigati 
rheumatic diseases. It is noted in the report that “e 
operation with orthopaedic hospitals has helped 
eliminate bedridden and chronic cases, thus enabling the 
Royal Mineral Water Hospital to be more fully useq by 
patients likely to receive permanent advantage ; this 
change has been brought about with the full approval of 
the medical board. Although it was not found Possible 
during 1930 to issue any effective appeal for financia] 
support, successful economies kept the deficit on th 
year’s accounts down to £216. 
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Correspondence 


DRAINAGE IN PURULENT PERITONITIS 
Sir,—In the Epitome of Current Medical Literatuy, 
published with your issue of June 27th (p. 121), there js 
an abstract of an article by F. Manchini on ‘ Abolition 
of drainage in purulent peritonitis.’’ The publication g 
such an epitome indicates that there is something fresh 

and interesting to your readers in its subject-matter, 
The slowness with which this treatment is being adopted 
by surgeons is impressive. After experience of it for 
nearly twenty-five years, I consider that it should fe 
routine treatment. Nine years ago, during a visit of the 
Chirurgical Club of Great Britain to Aberdeen, I demon. 
strated half a score of such cases lying in my wards, 


recently operated on and convalescing smoothly. I enclose 
a reprint of a paper, published in August, 1924, ip 
Surgery, Gynecology and Obstetrics, entitled ‘‘ Some 


problems of drainage,’’ which deals fully with this matter 
as well as with considerations concerning drainage of other 
parts. 

We are apt to forget that the formation of pus isa 
“laudable thing,’’ without which the vast majority of 
living people would have been dead long ago. Why, thea, 
should we dread ‘“‘ pus forming ’’? It is a sign of salva- 
tion, but there is every reason to try to prevent its 
formation. Remove the cause which necessitated its 
formation, and which we should dread. Do not hinder 
natural defensive and curative processes by introducing 
foreign bodies. Experience has shown that there are few 
exceptions to the rule that drainage ‘is unnecessary when 
other essential procedures have been attended to. 

I believe that I was responsible for the slogan regarding 
drainage which arose during the war—‘‘ Down to but not 
into.’’ This applied, and applies, equally and especially 
to the brain and to the potential cavities, whether of the 
chest, of the abdomen, or of the joints. A _ principle of 
treatment which can be applied to various parts under 
varying conditions with greater success than any pie 
viously tried must be sound. Routine use of drainage 
by a surgeon of sound technique denotes an_ ultra-con- 
servative and rather craven frame of mind, and a pre 
ference for his own instead of for nature’s methods, oF, 
to put it otherwise, implies an unfair disregard of the 
patient’s resisting and healing powers, which thereby are 
subjected to greater strain. 

Avoidance of drainage in severe cases of peritonitis 
reduced mortality in my experience from 9 per cent. to 
under 5 per cent. (1924).—I am, etc., 

Henry M. W. Gray. 


Montreal, Aug. 31st. 


HUNGER PAIN AND PRESERVATIVES 
Sir,—As a member of the Departmental Committee of 
the Use of Preservatives and Colouring Matters in Food 
(1923-24), I am much interested in Mr. James Forrest’ 
letter on this subject in your issue of September 12th. 
It would add to the value of his communication if he 
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could state whether he was able to connect his gastric or 
duodenal troubles with any particular preservative. At 
the Departmental Committee I advanced the view that 
certain gastric and intestinal disturbances might be caused 
by poric acid as a preservative in articles of food, 
but a peculiar interest in Mr. Forrest's communication 
is that he still experiences his old symptoms if taking 
food containing preservatives. 

The Departmental Committee reported in 1924, and 
since that date the employment of boric acid as a preserva- 
tive in any article of food has been strictly forbidden. 
The only preservatives allowed in a few specified articles 
of food, and in certain beverages, are sulphur dioxide 
introduced as sulphurous acid or as a sulphite, and benzoic 
acid introduced as such or as a benzoate. Sulphur dioxide 
in small quantities is permitted in sausages, jams, dried 
and preserved fruits, beer, cider, certain wines, cordials, 
and fruit juices. Benzoic acid in small quantities is 

rmitted in coffee extract, non-alcoholic wines and 
crdials, unsweetened fruit juices, sweetened mineral 
waters, and brewed ginger-beer. With the exception of 
heer, the presence of either of these preservatives must be 
declared. 

If Mr. Forrest’s symptoms are still due to a preservative 
Jam anxious to know what that preservative is.—I am, 


etc., 


ee 5) y 
Limpsfield, Sept. 12th. ARTHUR P. Lurr. 





INTRACRANIAL HAEMORRHAGE OF THE 
NEWBORN 

Sir,—I was interested to read in the Journal of Sep- 
tember 12th (p. 512) Dr. James Cook’s letter in which 
he states that intracranial injuries to a great extent are 
due to uterine pressure acting on a difficult outlet. I can 
recall a most unusual case of a baby weighing 6 lb. 9 oz., 
which was delivered by elective Caesarean section, and 
which subsequently died. The post-mortem examination 
revealed definite intracranial haemorrhage. The operation 
was performed with due care and caution before labour 
commenced. It did not deviate technically from previous 
operations in which the babies had survived. 
Again, Dr. G. B. Fleming, in an admirable article in 
the same issue of the Journal, records (at page 483) a case 
of facial paralysis in an infant delivered by Caesarean 
section after labour had been in progress for two hours. 
We have here two most illustrative cases of foetal 
injury in which manipulative trauma by the accoucheur 
was reduced to an absolute minimum. It seems logical 
to assume that there must have been some other causative 
factor present in these two cases.—I am, etc., 
The Hospital for Women, Soho Ww. OWE. NIXxon, 

Square, W.1, Sept. 14th. E-RIC.S.: 


THE CAUSE OF TORTICOLLIS 
Sir,—The communications of Dr. G. B. Fleming and 
Mr. P. B. Roth in your issue of September 12th have an 
interest for me. Dr. Fleming, writing on injuries in the 
newborn, does not refer to my paper on visceral haemor- 
thages in stillborn children,’ though he gives a list of 
thirty-one authors, the first of whom, Dr. J. N. Cruick- 
shank,? makes complimentary references to it. Dr. Fleming 
thinks that torticollis is probably due to venous obstruc- 
tion and ischaemic contracture. I believe it is due to 
fibrosis at the site of a haematoma of the sterno-mastoid 
muscle, which, occurring at birth, I have known to be 
followed by torticollis, requiring operation at the age of 
16 years. 








Obstet. Soc. Trans., 1891, xxviii. 
? Neo-nata! Death. Medical Research Council Report, 1930, No. 16; 
and Lancet, 1923, i, 836. : 
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In a paper in the Journal of Pathology and Bacteriology 
(vol. i, p. 113), I showed that the haematoma is due to 
bruising, stretching, and rupture at the time of birth. 
The paper is illustrated, and is based on the post-mortem 
examination of fifteen newborn children, of whom three 
were delivered by the vertex and eleven by the breech or 
feet ; in one the mode of delivery was doubtful. If, as is 
probable, this case was also a breech or footling delivery, 
the proportion of breech or footling deliveries to vertex 
(12 out of 15) in these cases of haematoma is the same as 
that found by Mr. Roth in his cases of torticollis (8 out 
of 10). 

I do not think that ordinarily there is anything wrong 
with the muscle before delivery ; it is the treatment which 
is wrong, especially the so-called ‘‘ Prague ’’ method of 
delivering the after-coming head, which is better delivered 
with forceps. The asymmetry of the face in babies a few 
days old suffering from haematoma of the sterno-mastoid 
(of which I have quoted two cases in my paper) must be 
very exceptional.—I am, etc., 

London, W.1, Sept. 12th. HERBERT R. SPENCER. 


BREECH PRESENTATION 

Str,—-The authors of the three articles on breech 
presentation published in the Journal of August 29th do 
not agree as to the foetal mortality rate. Mr. Gibberd 
says that ‘‘ the gross mortality rate for uncomplicated 
cases is about 30 per cent. for primiparae and about 
20 per cent. for multiparae, and after making all possible 
allowances foetal death rates of 28 and 15 per cent. 
respectively can be taken as the minimum estimate of the 
dangers associated with the breech labour itself.’’ Accord- 
ing to Mr. Bourne, “‘ the results at Queen Charlotte’s 
Hospital show a foetal mortality of 11 per cent. for 
primiparae and 8 per cent. for multiparae.’’ Even allow- 
ing for the different methods of classification adopted, 
the difference between the percentages stated by the two 
authors is glaring, and requires explanation. 

All authors are agreed that turning should be attempted 
some time during the thirty-fifth week. This line of 
procedure is, of course, not free from risk to an elderly 
primipara, with possibly some fibroids embedded in the 
uterine wall, or even a multipara whose uterine muscle is 
flabby from successive pregnancies, complicated occasion- 
ally by sepsis. The maternal mortality is not stated, 
but it must of necessity be very high, as the line of 
treatment to be adopted in cases in which turning fails 
is undoubtedly very dangerous for the mother, to say 
nothing about the foetus. The vaginal canal has to be 
stretched, the cervix has to be crudely dilated to admit 
the hand freely (how tiresome it is for the fingers!), the 
whole length of the arm has to be introduced into the 
uterus, past the impacted body of the foetus, to bring 
down first one extended leg and then the other ; after 
the legs are born up to the hips the hand has to be 
introduced again to bring the two arms down, and finally 
one has to face the problem of delivering the head. 
‘If done too quickly from a primigravida, especially if 
the head is not well flexed, there will be too sudden 
moulding of the cranial bones, with the serious risk of 
tears of the dural septa and intracranial haemorrhage, 
while if too much time is allowed, the child will die of 
asphyxia.’’ If the head is at all large delivery by either 
the Prague manceuvre or the jaw traction method (with 
the too frequent injury to foetal face, floor of mouth, and 
mandible) is a difficult affair. I have seen a mother 
brought to hospital with the foetus hanging down from 
the vagina by its neck, another with a loose foetal head 
inside the uterus, and still another with complete rupture 
of the uterine wall and prolapse of intestine into the 
vagina. The only thing to do in these cases is to perform 
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craniotomy on the after-coming head, and it is a very 
difficult operation to perform, especially if the body of the 
foetus is fat and plump. There is serious risk of 
injuring the uterus, vagina, and the bladder by the 
attempted introduction of sharp perforators and cranio- 
clasts. And when at last the foetus has been removed 
and the placenta delivered the unfortunate mother and 
the not less unfortunate practitioner have to face the onset 
of post-partum haemorrhage—to say nothing of puerperal 
septicaemia, which is so frequent after these intrauterine 
manipulations. 

What are the objections to the performance of 
Caesarean section in all cases in which version has failed? 
The maternal mortality is stated to be 1 per cent. after 
this operation, and the foetal mortality rate ought to be 
no higher. This compares more than favourably with 
even Mr. Bourne’s figures of 11 per cent. There is no 
risk of breaking any foetal bones, causing Erb’s paralysis 
or spastic paraplegia after this operation ; the convales- 
cence is more pleasant than even after a normal but 
severe confinement, as there is so little shock, so little 
loss of blood, and so little damage done to the maternal 
passages ; and finally, it is an operation that any practi- 
tioner who is used to major surgery can perform. 

Another question arises: Should midwives be allowed 
to take sole charge of breech cases, as is the practice at 
present?—I am, etc., 

M. R. Son, B.A., M.B., Ch.B.Ed. 


Withington, Manchester, Sept. 3rd. 





Sir,—I have read with great interest, in your issue 
of August 29th, the three papers on breech presentation 
—foetal mortality, ante-natal treatment, and management 
of breech labour—all written from a hospital and statistical 
point of view. I should like to make a few remarks from 
a private practitioner’s point of view after forty-five years’ 
practice. 

As to foetal injuries and death in breech births, I con- 
sider that both are produced by want of judgement— 
either too much force or too much haste—and the deaths 
by too much delay. Keep cool, and keep moving after 
the breech is through the cervix, and all ought to be well. 
In hospital cases it seems to me that time is no object. 
We do not hear how many hours the woman is left in 
labour. ‘This, in private practice, is a large factor: the 
woman stands first and the child second. A happy medium 
has to be struck within reason, and I have not found this 
consideration cause any more risk to either. Up to a 
few years ago delivery by complete version was my 
favourite method of coping with persistent occipito- 
posterior positions, and I consider extended legs are much 
more in need of adjustment than extended arms. It 
surprises me to read that so many foetal deaths are caused 
by cranial injuries, but Mr. Gibberd confirms his state- 
ments by post-mortem examination, which is not available 





in private practice. 

Turning to the management of breech labour, I very 
much admire Mr. Bourne’s view, only I should be more 
emphatic. The left leg should always be brought down 
as Rule No. 1. After that there is no hurry. When the 
breech is through the cervix I consider the latter is fully 
dilated, and, if the head is larger, the cervix cannot be 
more than fully dilated from an obstetrical point of view. 
When the breech is born is the essential time to keep 
moving, but slowly. If the arms are folded, slow traction 
is essential. If the arms are extended the body should 
be carried hard against the woman’s rectum, with the 
child’s back pointing towards the woman’s pubes and the 
right hand passed up the side of the foetus ; the shoulder 
will be found presenting ; passing the finger over this, and 
sweeping down it, will carry the arm down into the 
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vagina. 
and the child’s body, as before, brought against the 
woman’s rectum. The child’s back will be facing the 
woman’s spine. This will bring the remaining shoulder 
into view, and the arm can be released as before. 

child’s body is once more rotated and carried forward 
between the woman’s thighs. This will bring the foetal 
chin into view. Gentle traction applied to the child’; 
shoulders and a finger passed up into the mouth help to 
depress the chin. If delay occurs axis-traction forceps 
should be applied. 

When the head is presenting, and can be held by a 
finger pressed in the ischio-rectal fossa, the forceps should. 
be removed and the rest attained by manipulation, the 
patient being still under complete anaesthesia. In all pre. 
sentations, as the head is coming through the outlet, much 
easement of the perineum can be attained by inter 
mittently pressing on the soft structures in front of the 
head. 

Ante-natally one point is not mentioned, and that is the 
bi-parietal measurement of both parents’ heads. Hoy 
many times have I seen the cause of a difficult forceps 
case on coming downstairs and seeing the anxious father’s 
head for the first time. I think the size of the parenty 
head should be a very deciding factor as to the advisability 
of Caesaréan section in such cases.—I am, etc., 


A. Z. C. Cressy, 


Wallington, Surrey, Sept. 8th. 





DR. BRIGGS OF LIVERPOOL 

Sir,—I wish to correct an error which appeared in 4 
paper written by me, and published in your columns, jn 
which I referred to ‘‘ the late Dr. Briggs of Liverpool.” 
It was due to a momentary mental aberration at the 
time of writing, for I realize, quite well, that happily 
Dr. Briggs is fit and well. I hope he will accept my 
apologies for this absurd mistake, which would have been 
tendered before had I not been out of touch with my 
correspondence.—I am, etc., 

London, W.1, Sept. 14th. 


ALECK W. Bourne. 


THE BLOOD PRESSURE IN THE PSYCHO- 
NEUROSES 

Sir,—In his admirable address on the significance of 
a raised blood pressure Professor John Hay (Journal, 
July 11th, p. 43) has emphasized the importance of 
accurate estimation of both systolic and diastolic blood 
pressures. The necessity for this insistence is shown by 
a remark made a few years ago by a_ distinguished 
physician and teacher of medicine: ‘‘ I don’t know if you 
have ever learned anything from the estimation of the 
diastolic pressure, but it conveys nothing to me.” 
V. Pachon and R. Fabre' recently directed attention to 
the common error of assuming the presence or absence 
of hypertension from the estimation of the systolic pressure 
alone ; they insist, indeed, that a normal or slightly 
raised systolic pressure, when associated with a diastolic 
pressure of over 100mm. Hg, may indicate a_ serious 
degree of cardiac dilatation. 

Professor Hay’s reference to the effect of psychological 
states on the blood pressure is of great importance. Most 
writers on neurology and psychiatry refer but briefly to 
the hypertension of melancholia, and do not emphasize 
its association (in many cases) with serious digestive 





derangement—a_ thickly coated tongue, constipation, 
oliguria with excess of urea, uric acid, indican, and 


phosphates, all of which indicate defective metabolism 
and elimination of waste products. On the other hand, 
neurasthenia, psychasthenia, ‘‘ anxiety states,’’ and hypo 
1 Journ. de Méd. de Bordeaux et du Sud-Ouest, May 30th, 19h 
p. 493. 
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__———— 
qondriasis are usually accompanied by hypotension. The 
following cases illustrate this. 

1, A man, aged 69, suffering from severe melancholia, with 
igsomnia and great agitation, had a pulse rate of 72, while 
. blood pressure was 164/78mm.Hg. The tongue was 
thickly coated, and the urine highly concentrated, with a 
precipitate of phosphates and calcium oxalate ; its 
specific gravity was 1020, and there was present a minute 
trace of albumin, but no sugar. In three days the blood 
ressure fell to 130/70 mm., with a definite improvement in 
his mental and physical condition. 
9, A man, aged 69, with an “ anxiety state,’’ insomnia, 
ad extreme agitation, had a blood pressure of 112/70 mm. 


ax A male psychasthenic, aged 40, had a blood pressure 
of 105/52 mm. He complained of vertigo, loss of power of 
gncentration and of memory, coldness of the extremities, 
aad a constant sense of abdominal distension. The heart and 
yine were normal, and there was no ascites. On the assump- 
tion that he suffered from cerebral anaemia, his medical 
jttendant had prescribed tablets of suprarenal substance for 
gveral weeks. When ephedrine hydrochloride (in 1/2-grain 
doses night and morning) was substituted, his blood pressure 
se to 126/70 mm., with definite relief of his circulatory and 
pychological symptoms. 

The characteristic hypertension of melancholia, as com- 
pared with the hypotension of neurasthenia, psychasthenia, 
ad hypochondriasis, is of great importance in differential 
dagnosis and prognosis.—I am, etc., 

C. W. J. Brasuer, M.D. 
Great Missenden, Bucks, Aug. 25th. 


SHORTENING AN ELONGATED UVULA FOR THE 
CURE OF COUGH 

Sir,—Mr. Bedford Russell, in his interesting and in- 
structive paper on ‘‘ Sore. throats of other than tonsillar 
oigin,’’ condemns (British Medical Journal, September 
1th, p. 487) the ‘‘ erstwhile fashionable operation of 
atting off a piece of a lengthened uvula with a view to 
curing a cough,’’ and states that ‘‘it was utterly un- 
successful in achieving its purpose.’’ I beg most humbly 
to demur from this opinion and to assert that in many 
appropriate cases I have found it absolutely successful. 
Ihope in the near future to offer a description of what 
I consider suitable cases with reports of a consecutive 
series in support of my contention.—I am, etc., 

London, Sept. 15th. James Dunpas-GRantT. 


»» 





THE SINO-AURICULAR NODE 

Sir,—In my obituary notice of the late Group Captain 
Martin Flack, which was written hurriedly, I did not 
express fully enough the debt which Flack owed to Sir 
Arthur Keith, who had been looking for the sino-auricular 
node in human hearts sent to him by Sir James Mackenzie, 
and who put Flack on to examine the mole’s heart, where 
evidence of the node was clearly found. The anatomical 
discovery was then verified experimentally on the living 
aimal by Flack.—I am, etc., 

Chalfont St. Peter, Bucks, Sept. 11th. Leonarp Hit. 


MORTUARY INSCRIPTIONS 
Sir,~—-To one whose Latinity has kept enough of third- 
form quality, the inspection of ancient mortuary inscrip- 
tions in church and cathedral lends an added interest as, 
with pocket dictionary in hand, he scans the stony 
memorials of post-mortem virtue or recognizes that 
common causes of premature mortality were as much in 
evidence then as now. One such cause, however, has 
teased to be noted on funerary marble, for variola has 
come under control, and Jenner’s work has put an end 
to much stone-mason’s labour. As most of the Latin is 
im ovatio directa, the imterpretation is not difficult, and 








its quality is what Dr. Parr called ‘‘ good English Latin ”’ 
when listening to a lecture at the College of Physicians. 
So, Sir, an it please you, I will put down a few instances 
gathered in holiday rambles. 


In Canterbury Cathedral, the south transept, on a large 
flat black marble or slate ledger stone, is an inscription to 
the son of the Rev. Thomas Ralph Blomer, S.T.P., who 
died in 1719, at the age of 10, from ‘‘ Morbo Ambiguo et 
inclementi’’ ; and it goes on to add: ‘‘Et Heu! 
Necquicquam invocataé Medicina.’’ Do you know of a 
neater or more concentrated translation of ‘‘ Physicians 
were in vain ’’’ ? So, in Bath Abbey, Eliza Peirce ‘‘ ended 
a sickly life by sudden death caused by an inward 
imposthume ’”’ in 1671—possibly the bursting of a pul- 
monary abscess or some other form of tuberculous 
accumulation. In the same way, in the chancel of 
Thurnham Church, Kent, there is a really beautiful 
marble tablet, and on it is an inscription to Mary Dering, 
daughter of the vicar, who died in 1725, aged 43: 

““ M.S. Mariae Dering faeminae tam Naturae quam Gratiae 
dotibus ornatissimae vix intra duos annos post abscissam 
cancri causa sinistré mammam (animo nec chirurgi cruciatu 
nec morbi languore, nec mortis accessu, fracto,) Phthise, 
placidissima periit.’’ 

Now, did she perish from a tuberculous breast with 
secondary pulmonary infection, or was it a case of cancer 
with lung deposits? 

In Rochester Cathedral is a little bit of praise for a 
physician: ‘‘ Memoriae Sacrum Augustini Caesaris M.D. 
qui A.D. 1688 Augusti die 7mo mortalitate valedixit ’’ ; 
and later on it proceeds: 

‘*Morborum enim turmas aliis inexpugnabiles, Veniens, 
Videns, Vicit, Victor Medicus. Nunc Durobrovis Luge! Luge 
Cantium! Nunc exultate febres et dira malorum cohors 
Agite triumphos qui vos cohibere potuit Captivus duxit. Ex 
humanis cum Ev@avacia demigravit. Jam adscriptus Divorum 
numero ipse Caesar. Anno aetatis LXXV. 
and so on for many more lines. Apparently a very suc- 
cessful practitioner, but it should be noted that the 
monument was erected by his wife. 

It is interesting to remember how successful treatment 
of fevers was the great aim of physicians in those times, 
and the Latin poems in praise of ‘‘ fever doctors ’’ are 
full of their praises, and give almost divine attributes to 
them, as is seen in the lines on Dr. Alexander Russell, 
VES.: 7 

‘* TInnocuas placide corpus jubet urere Flammas 
Et justo rapidos temperat igne Focos 
Extorsit Lachesi cultros pestique venenum 
Abstulit et tantos non sinit esse metus.”’ 

Of small-pox mortality there are innumerable inscrip- 
tions, and especially was it fatal to the lying-in woman. 
Again, childbed fever is noted, as in Thaxted Church, 
Essex. ‘‘ Anna uxor Roberti Barnard, A.M. Adhuc 
virenti Juventa. Dira mox a Partu febri correpta obiit 
1684 anno aetatis suae 30.’’ Her son-in-law, Thomas 
Swallow, M.B.Cantab., fell a victim to his work: 
‘* Ineluctabili variolarum impetu oppressus occubuit 1701 
aet. 26.’’ Catherine Upcott is noted in Rochester 
Cathedral as dying in 1727, ‘‘ Correpta febre populari.’’ 
Whether this should be translated ‘‘ epidemic ’’ or 

‘common ’’ I know not. 

Here and there a little touch of description (rem acu 
tetigisti) shows that personal interest in the case which it 
is no longer the custom to advertise on tombstones. 
Frances Barrell, aged 17: ‘‘ Morbo tandem minutatim 
confectus ’’ (1745). The Rev. Samuel Warren, vicar of 
Ashford, Kent, 1720, aged 84: ‘‘ Senecta potius quam 
morbo confectus.’’ This sounds better than the “ senile 
decay ’’ of a modern death certificate. His wife, Sara, 
1687, aged 40: ‘‘ Quae statim post decimum partum variolis 
oppressa in Xto obdormivit.”’ 

I have a good many more of these memorials of ‘‘ end- 
results,’’ but I think, Sir, that this small selection will do 
for the present. To a man retired from, but still interested 
in, his profession, this side-line of remembrance affords 
a pleasant if grave occupation when on holiday bent.— 


atin F. Wii1am Cock, M.D., F.S.A. 
Appledore, Kent, Sept. Ist. 
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PROSTATECTOMY OR DRAINAGE 


Sir,—It would be helpful if Sir James Barr (June 27th, 
p. 1138) would advise as to how progressive enlargement 
of the prostate gland can be avoided by suitable treat- 
ment. Unfortunately, most of us are confronted with 
un fait accompli. We are then faced with the grave 
responsibilty, especially in the case of the aged, of 
deciding whether prostatectomy or catheter life should 
be recommended—the former entailing real immediate 
risk to life, the latter deferred risk attended by much 
additional discomfort or even misery. It would be 
interesting to know the experience of surgeons who have 
in such cases resorted to suprapubic drainage. Is it 
possible with a suprapubic catheter in permanent use, 
with or without a waterproof receptacle, to obviate 
leakage ?—I am, etc., 

Bromley, Sept. 3rd. ERNesT F. Neve, M.D., F.R.C.S.Ed. 








Obituary 


By the death of Mr. HerBERT JoHN Rosson, Leeds loses 
one of its oldest practitioners, and his passing will leave a 
gap in professional and in family circles. Mr. Robson was 
a student of the Leeds School of Medicine before its union 
with the Yorkshire College, and took his first qualification, 
that of Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians of 
Edinburgh, im 1883. He at once entered on general prac- 
tice, and soon became partner with his distinguished 
brother, Sir Arthur Mayo Robson, whose partnership with 
the late Mr. William Hall had about that time come to 
an end. When Sir Arthur, then Mr. Mayo Robson, gave 
up his general practice and devoted himself with such 
conspicuous success to surgery, adding thereby to the 
lustre of the Leeds School, Mr. Robson was for a good 
many years associated with Dr. McGregor Young. Some 
two years after he obtained his first qualification Mr. 
Robson became a Member of the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England. In 1904 he joined the Volunteer Medical 
Staff Corps, of which Professor de Burgh Birch, ably 
assisted by Mr. Matthew J. Oliver, the demonstrator of 
anatomy, was the originator and for many years the life 
and soul. He soon got his commission as lieutenant, and 
held the rank of captain in the R.A.M.C. at the outbreak 
of the great war. He served throughout the war in 
various capacities, being medical officer in No. 2 and 
No. 30 General Hospitals in France and senior medical 
officer to No. 1 Camp at Calais, as well as doing duty in 
different field hospitals. As a family practitioner Mr. 
Robson’s reputation was deservedly a high one. The 
writer of these lines can call to mind many occasions on 
which he met him in consultation, and he was always 
struck by the meticulous care with which he marshalled 
the points in the case under discussion, by his kindness of 
heart, and by his conscientious desire to do the best for 
his patient. 





Dr. ALBERT EDWARD BRINDLEY, who died recently at 
Nottingham at the age of 68, had been medical officer 
of health for Derby for twenty-two years. He received 
his medical education at Owens College, Manchester, 
where he graduated M.B., Ch.B. in 1889. Three years 
later he graduated M.B.London, proceeding M.D. in 1894. 
In 1898 he obtained the D.P.H. Among. the numerous 
posts he had held were those of examiner and joint 
lecturer in public health in the University of Manchester, 
Fellow of the Society of Medical Officers of Health, and 
member of the Manchester Pathological Society. His 
work in Derby was on pioneer lines. When he assumed 
office there the death rate was 11.1 per cent. With only 
one assistant in a town of 100,000 inhabitants he set to 
work energetically, and such activities as the treatment 
of tuberculosis were actually being organized in Derby 
long before regulations in this respect were drafted else- 
where. His previous experience as medical officer of 
health for the county borough of Bury, and as medical 
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superintendent of the Nightingale Hospital ang the 
Ainsworth Small-pox Hospital, had given him Progressiv, 


and practical ideas which he was able to put into eff 
at Derby. He retired less than a year ago under the rs 
limit scheme, and soon afterwards his health, which had 
been impaired for some time, broke down. He was 
member of the British Medical Association and of th 
local Rotary Club, and was very popular in Derby ant 
its vicinity. 


Dr. WILLIAM CHARLES FREDERICK HARLAND, who died 
on August 29th, was born in 1876, and _ received his 
medical education at St. Bartholomew's Hospital, fy 
obtained the diplomas of M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. in 1993 
and graduated M.B., B.S.Lond. three years later. After 
holding resident posts at the Metropolitan Hospital anq 
the Evelina Hospital for Children he was appointed house. 
physician to the Royal Infirmary, Hull. He was electeg 
assistant physician to that institution in 1919; and haq 
been physician to the Victoria Hospital for Children, Hyj 
for the last twenty years. Dr. Harland held a commission 
during the war in the R.A.M.C., and was subsequent} 
medical referee to the Ministry of Health and the Ministry 
of Pensions. His great popularity in the city generally 
was manifested at his funeral ; Hull city policemen acte 
as bearers. He was a member of the British Medical 
Association. 


The following well-known medical men have recently 
died: Dr. Maurice DE FLEURY, a Paris psychiatrist 
member of the Académie de Médecine and Commander of 
the Legion of Honour, aged 71 ; Dr. VEDEL, professor of 
clinical medicine at the Montpellier Faculty of Medicine 
and Officer of the Legion of Honour; Dr. EuGENE Derry 
professor of biological chemistry at Montpellier, correspond. 
ing member of the Académie de Médecine, aged 52 ; Dr, 
BRoDISLAS SEWICKI, honorary professor of the Warsaw 
Faculty of Medicine ; Professor HEINRICH FRENKEL 
HEIDEN, a Berlin neurologist and author of a work on 
treatment of tabetic ataxia by exercises, aged 72; Dr. 
EricH Epstein of Leipzig, a writer on the history of 
mnedicine, aged 51 ; Dr. PauL ScHIEFFERDECKER, hon 
professor of anatomy and anthropology at Bonn Univer 
sity, aged 83 ; Dr. E>pMonp CHAUMIER of Tours, director 
of the vaccine institute at Plessy-les-Tours, corresponding 
member of the Académie de Médecine, and an eminent 
archaeologist ; Dr. Epwarp CAMPBELL Davis, emeritus 
professor of obstetrics and gynaecology at Emory Univer. 
sity School of Medicine, Atlanta, Georgia, aged 63 ; and 
Dr. RaLtpH WALDO LOBENSTINE, a New York gynaecologist, 
aged 56. 











Universities and Colleges 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HospITaL MEDICAL SCHOOL 
The foilowing lectures in pathology will be given on Tuesdays, 
at 5.15 p.m., in No. 1 Lecture Theatre of the Medical School 
University Street, Gower Street, W.C.1:—October 13th and 
20th: Professor J. C. G. Ledingham, F.R.S., Resistance to 
infection, natural and induced ; October 27th and November 
3rd: Professor C. R. Harington, F.R.S., The chemistry and 
functions of the thyroid gland ; November 10th and 17th: 
Dr. Harriette Chick, Vitamins and disease ; November 24th 
December Ist and 8th: Dr. R. T. Grant, The pathology of 
endocarditis. Admission free to medical students and 
graduates. 


St. GrorGe’s Hosprran Mepicat ScHOoL 
As a result of the annual examination, the following have 
been awarded entrance scholarships and exhibitions: J. 
Lewis, the William Brown Senior Exhibition of £120 ; Morvya 
Williams, the William Brown Junior Exhibition of £80; 


IF. R. Berridge, an Anne Selina Fernee Scholarship of £80; 
R. D. Holloway, an Anne Selina Fernee Scholarship of £80; 
A. N. F. Critchley, an Anne Selina Fernee Exhibition of £60; 
R. A. Binning, an Anne Selina Fernee Exhibition of £60; 
C. E. Elliott, the Devitt-Pendlebury Scholarship of £50 ; and 





S. Ginsburg, an Entrance Exhibition of £40. 
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Medical Notes in Parliament 
[FROM OUR PARLIAMENTARY CORRESPONDENT | 





The House of Commons this week read the National 
goonomy Bill a second time, and continued the debate 
on the Budget resolutions. During the discussions Mr. 
Snowden said that he expected an early General Election. 
In consequence of the decision of the Government to 
take the whole of the time this session, a number of 
rivate members’ Bills have been dropped. These include 
the Hospitals (Relief from Rating) Bill, introduced by Mr. 
FL. Jones ; the Advertisements Regulation (Amendment) 
pill, presented by Dr. Vernon Davies ; Industrial and 
Provident Societies (Amendment) Bill, introduced by Dr. 
Morgan ; the Leasehold Enfranchisement Bill, introduced 
by Mr. Hopkin ; the Nursing Profession (Wages and 
Hours) Bill, presented by Mr. Brockway ; the Proprietary 
Medicines Bill, presented by Mr. Somerville Hastings ; 
and the Vaccination Bill, introduced by Mr. Groves. 

The Therapeutic Substances Regulations, 1931, dated 
July 25th, were laid on the table of the House of Commons 
on September 14th. 


National Economy Bill 

The second reading of the National Economy Bill 
moved in the House of Commons on September 11th by the 
Prime Minister (Mr. Ramsay MacDonatp). He said that 
the savings to be made in national health insurance, set 
out in a White- Paper already presented ‘to the House of 
Commons, would be transferred fom one fund to another, 
with the object of maintaining the health service in its 
present efficiency. 

Mr. CLyNES moved the rejection of the 
was adjourned till September 14th. 

The debate was continued on September 14th, and the 
second reading was carried by 310 to 253. Mr. GREENWoopD 
asked whether there would, under the Bill, be a_ restriction 
of the school medical service. How far were the restrictions 
to go in reg 1rd to the Ministry of Health? 

Sir HERBERT SAMUEL (Home Secretary) read out figures of 
departmental economies, which the party leaders were in- 
formed the late Cabinet had approved. These included 
£700,000 in respect of the Ministry of Health, for doctors, 
and £1,000,000 for other economies in that department. 

Mr. GREENWOOD said that there must be some misappre- 

hension. Could the Chancellor of the Exchequer tell him of 
any occasion when he ever accepted that figure? 
Mr. SNOWDEN said that there were certain definite economies 
under the Ministry of Health vote which were accepted by 
Mr. Greenwood. There was an additional sum, but it was 
to be left to the Department to arrange how that additional 
sum should be arrived at. It was quite true that Mr. Green- 
wood: never committed himself, beyond £750,000, to any 
definite item of economy, but he did take the -instruction 
from the Cabinet to try to find other economies. 


was 


sill, and the debate 


The Emergency Budget 

On September 10th Mr. SNowbEN introduced a_ special 
Budget. He. said it included sacrifices and burdens which 
were necessary to avert far greater evils. The national income 
was falling rapidly, and to restore solvency in the national 
fnances the country must face up to the provision. The 
estimated deficit on this year’s Budget, on the basis of exist- 
ing taxation, was £74,700,000. Next year the deficit would 
be £170,000,000.° Economies over the whole field of Govern- 
ment expenditure would be made to save £22,000,000 this 
year and £74,000,000 in a full year. He proposed to increase 
the standard rate of income tax for the current year by 6d., 
Making it 5s. in the £. Personal and other allowances would 
be amended to bring within the range of the tax a large 
number of persons with incomes rising to £500 a year who 
at present paid no income tax. He proposed to put 10 per 
cent. on the surtax. He further proposed increases in the 
beer and tobacco duties, and a further 2d. a gallon on petrol, 
Making a total duty of 8d. 

The House agreed to resolutions imposing taxes at the 
new rates 











Statistics of Insurance Medical Practice 

Mr. Ruys Davies asked the Minister of Health to show in 
tabular form, annually in each ‘case, the number of medical 
practitioners acting as panel doctors under the national health 
insurance scheme since it came into operation ; the’ total 
amount paid to such panel doctors ; the number of doctors 
receiving payment in this connexion ; the number of insured 
persons ; and the capita grant per insured person paid. 

Mr. Chamberlain circulated the following reply on Sep- 
tember 14th: 























| Total Pay- ; | 
Year snes nents to pean | ae 
Doctors | “Doctors Persons | “ 
hy £ Po) era 
1913 12,674 | 3,858,000 11,521,772 | 1913-19 7s. 6d. 
1914 12,868 | 3,673,090 12,425,421 | a 
1915 12,675 |  3,470,c00 10,116,920 | 
1916 12,321 | 3,353,000 10,333,003 
1917 11,984 | 3,845,090 10,622,562 
1918 11,675 3,641,000 10,679,901 
1919 11,346 4,052,0C0 11,454,616 
1920 11,620 7,403,000 12,931,763 1920-1. ils. 
1921 12,216 7,824,000 | 13,225,000 
1922 12,531 6,773,C0) “13,275,000 1922-23 9s 6d. 
1923 125862 6,670,000 13,295,000 
1924 13,211 6,476,000 13,672,000 1924-30 9s. 
1925 13,823 | 6,518,009 13,695,000 
1926 14,432 6,651,000 14,102,000 
19.7 14,952 6,831,020 14,363,020 
1928 15,269 7 037,009 14 814,000 | 
1929 15,563 7,109,000 14,959,0C0 
. | 
1930 15,750 | 7,300,090 15,398,000 | 
Town and Country Planning. —Mr. Ramsay MacDonarp 


told the House of Commons, on September 10th, that he 
could not then make a definite statement about further stages 
of the Town and Country Planning Bill. The Government 
was trying to rescue non-controversial measures. 


Proprietary Remedies.—On September 14th Mr. Mitts 

asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer if he was aware that 
thermogene, antiphlogistine, and many other patent medicines 
were now sent to qualified chemists without revenue stamps 
of 3d. and 6d. attached, and whether he would consider taking 
steps to protect the revenue. Mr. SNowDEN replied that the 
law provided for exemption from medicine stamp duty in 
favour of ‘‘ known, admitted, and approved "’ remedies. when 
sold under certain conditioris by duly. qualified chemists or 
druggists. He was aware that certain manufacturers had 
taken steps to bring their preparations within the scope of 
that exemption, but this was not a matter in which he could 
interfere. 
,/ Limitation of Narcotic Drugs.—Captain EpeEn, replying to 
Dr. Fremantle on September 14th, said he was informed that 
legislation amending the Dangerous Drugs Acts in certain 
respects would be necessary before the Convention for the 
Limitation of the Manufacture of Narcotic Drugs could be 
ratified. The matter was under consideration. 

Housing.—Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Minister of Health, states that 
between June Ist, 1929, and July 31st, 1931, 32 houses were 
completed with State aid under the Addison Housing Act, 
1919, 44,289 under the Chamberlain Act, 1923, and 124,514 
under the Wheatley Act, 1924. Between the same dates there 
were completed, without State assistance, "220,419 houses of 
a rateable value not exceeding £78 (in Metropolitan Police 
district, £105). 


Movement of Ambulances in Iveland.—Mr. Malcolm 
MacDonald states that no restrictions are imposed upon 
ambulances entering the Irish Free State from Northern 


Ireland when the need arises. 
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The Services 





DEATHS IN THE SERVICES 

Surgeon Captain Robert Francis MacMahon, R.N. (ret.), died 
at Sherborne on June 27th. He was educated in Dublin, in 
the school of the Irish College of Surgeons, and after taking 
the L.R.C.P. and S.I. in 1901, served as a civil surgeon in 
the South African war. He entered the Navy as surgeon in 
November, 1902, became staff surgeon in 1910, and flect 
surgeon in March, 1918, retiring, with a step of honorary rank, 
on July 39th, 1928. He served afloat throughout the late war. 
In March, 1914, he was appointed to a battleship, H.M.S. 
Hindustan ; in August, 1915, to H.M.S. Vindex, a seaplane 
carrier attached to the Harwich force ; and in March, 1918, 
to H.M.S. St. George, a destroyer depot ship. Since the war 
he had served in the cruisers Antrim, Yarmouth, and Castor, 
and in the battleships Revenge and Malaya, and from October, 
1926, till his retirement, was in charge of the Royal Marine 
Infirmary at Chatham. 


Lieut.-Colonel Rustomjee Hormusjee Cama, Madras Medical 
Service (ret.), died in India on June 25th, aged 74. He was 
born on April 15th, 1857, and was educated at the Grant 
Medical College, Bombay, where he took the diploma_ of 
L.M.S. in 1879, and later in the same year took the M.R.C.S. 
and the L.R.C.P.Ed. Entering the I.M.S. as surgeon on 
March 3ist, 1880, he became lheutenant-colonel atter twenty 
years’ service, and retired on July 13th, 1910. He served 
in the Burma campaign in 1885, when he took part in the 
occupation of Mandalai and Bhamo, and received the frontier 
medal with a clasp ; and in the Chin-Lushai campaign on the 
North-East Frontier of India in 1889-90, receiving a clasp. 











Medical News 


Lord Ponsonby will present the prizes and deliver the 
inaugural address, at 3 p.m. on Thursday, October Ist, 
in the board room of St. George’s Hospital. The annual 
dinner of St. George’s Hospital Medical School will take 
place at the Hyde Park Hotel, Knightsbridge, at 7.15 
for 7.45 p.m. on the same day. 

The ninety-seventh winter session of the Middlesex 
Hospital Medical School will open on Thursday, October 
Ist. Professor James McIntosh, M.D., director of the 
Bland-Sutton Institute of Pathology, will deliver the in- 
troductory address in the Queen’s Hall, Langham Place, 
at.3 p.m., and Sir John Bland-Sutton, Bt., consulting 
surgeon to the hospital, will distribute the prizes. The 
wards of the new west wing, the new nurses’ home, and 
the medical school and research departments, will be open 
for inspection. The annual dinner will be held at the 
Savoy Hotel on the same evening at 7.30 o'clock. 

The Society for the Study of Inebriety announces that 
the fourteenth Norman Kerr Memorial Lecture will be 
delivered by Viscount Brentford on Tuesday, October 
13th, at 4 p.m., in the Friends House, Euston Road, 
N.W.. His subject is ‘‘ How the alcohol question concerns 
the duties of the Home Office.’’ 

The Harben Lectures will be delivered at the Royal 
Institute of Public Health (37, Russell Square, W.C.) by 
Dame Louise McIlroy, on ‘‘ Recent researches in the 
prevention of maternal, foetal, and neo-natal mortality.’’ 
The first, on October 5th, will deal with the ante-natal 
period, the second, on October 6th, with the intra-natal 
period ; and the third, on October 7th, with the post-natal 
period. The lecturer will describe the methods employed, 
and the results of the research work carried out, in the 
Obstetrical Unit of the Reval Free Hospital, during the 
last ten years. The lectures begin at 4 p.m. ; no ticket 
of admission is needed. 

A course of nine lectures in tropical hygiene nursing 
arranged by the County of London Branch of the British 
Red Cross Society will be given on Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday afternoons at 9, Chesham Street, S.W.1, 
commencing on Monday, September 28th, at 5.30 o'clock. 
The fees for the course are 35s. to members of Red Cross 
and Voluntary Aid Detachments and 7s. 6d. for non- 
members, or Is. per lecture. 
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The opening meeting of the new session of the Wee 
London Medico-Chirurgical Society will be held on Friday 
October 2nd. y, 

A programme of post-graduate demonstrations has bee 
drawn up by University College Hospital Medical Scho 
for the benefit of old students. On Thursday and Frida 
October 15th and 16th, there will be demonstrations from 
10 a.m. to 3 p.m. On Friday at 4.15 p.m., the annual 
general meeting of the Old Students’ Club will be held in 
the Medical Society’s Rooms in the Medical School 
followed at 7.30 p.m. by the annual dinner at the Hotel 
Victoria. The annual general meeting of the U.CH 
Women’s Medical Association will be held on Friday, at 
4.15 p.m., in the Women Students’ Common Room at the 
Medical School, and the annual dinner at the Piccadj} 
Hotel at 7.45. The laboratories of the Institute of Medical 
Sciences, University College, will be open throughout these 
two days for inspection by old students. 

The Fellowship of Medicine and Post-Graduate Medical 
Association announces the following courses: medicine 
surgery, and specialties at the Metropolitan Hospital, 
IXingsland Road, E., from September 28th to October 
10th, occupying the whole of each day ; fee £3 35., of 
£2 2s. for one week only. <A similar course at the Prince 
of Wales’s Hospital, Tottenham, from October 12th to 
24th ; fee £5 5s., or £3 3s. for one week. A course of 
lectures for the M.R.C.P. in the evenings, at 8.30, at the 
Medical Society of London, 11, Chandos Street, Cavendish 
Square, on Mondays and Wednesdays, beginning October 
sth ; fee £6 Gs. for eighteen lectures, or 10s. 6d. per 
lecture, payable at the lecture room. Two special 
eye demonstrations will also be given, fee 10s. 6d. each; 
early application for these is essential. Diseases of the 
throat, nose, and ear at the Central London Throat. 
Nose and Ear Hospital, Gray's Inn Road, occupying the 
whole of each day, trom October 5th to October 31st, and 
including a clinical course, fee £5 5s. ; a pathology class, 
fee £5 5s. (limited) ; a peroral endoscopy class, fee 
£6 6s. (limited) ; and an operative class, fee £7 7s, 
(limited). Tropical medicine at the Hospital for Tropical 
Diseases, 25, Gordon Street, from October 5th to 24th, 
occupying the whole of each day ; fee £8 8s. A course 
in diseases of the skin will be given at St. John’s Hospital, 
Leicester Square, from October 12th to November 7th, 
Gynaecology will be the subject of a course at the Chelsea 
Hospital for Women, October 12th to 24th, fee £5 5s, 
and paediatrics at the Hospital for Sick Children from 
October 19th to 3lst, fee £5 5s. As the latter course 
will not be held unless tsn post-graduates enter for it, 
early application is desirable. A course in cardiology will 
be held at the National Heart Hospital from October 
12th to 24th, fee £7 7s. Copies of syllabuses of all courses 
may be obtained from the Fellowship of Medicine, 1, 
Wimpole Street, W.1, also syllabuses of the ‘series of free 
lectures and demonstrations for October, November, and 
December. 

An illustrated talk on recent discoveries at Westminster 
Abbey will be given in aid of the King Edward’s Hospital 
Fund for London on Tuesday, October 27th, at 5.30 p.m, 
in the Great Hall of Westminster School, by Mr. Lawrence 
E. Tanner, Assistant Keeper of the Muniments of 
Westminster Abbey. He will describe, with the aid of 
lantern slides, recent discoveries made at the Abbey. 
Tickets (5s. reserved, and 2s. 6d. unreserved) may be 
obtained from the secretary, King Edward’s Hospital 
Fund for London, 7, Walbrook, London, E.C.4. 

The new radiological pavilion and nurses’ home ex 
tension at the North Middlesex County Hospital, 
Edmonton, will be opened on the afternoon of Tuesday, 
September 29th, by Alderman and Mrs. G. Marlow Reed. 


The second centenary of the French Academy of Surgery 
will be celebrated at the Académie de Médecine on 
October 7th in the presence of the President of the 
Republic. 

Owing to the economic crisis, the International Psyche 
analytic Union has postponed to next year its congress, 
which was to have been held from September 7th 1 
the 11th. 
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W For the second year in succession the Library Asso- The issue of Deutsche medizinische Wochenschrift for f 
Bes: ‘ation, at its annual conference, gave a session to the | September 4th contains a sympathetic obituary notice of 
ay, Hiscussion of patients’ libraries. The large hall in the the late Professor W. E. Dixon by the co-editor and well- L 


Cheltenham Town Hall was filled with a keen audience of | known pharmacologist, Dr. P. Wolff, who emphasizes the 





been 500 persons. The chairman, Lieut.-Coloncl J. M. Mitchell, | loss to the British Medical Association caused by his 
Choo] emphasized the very great potential importance of hospital | death. ' 
pal jibraries hed — a“ bia rage Fi colt : An In ernational Federation of Societies of Tropical ; 
nnual the a, ‘se Paine pon — ; emt si ee Medicine and Hygiene has been constituted, under the 
eld in Library hac sagt a ae goon goer presidency of Professor c. Achard, by the association of 
‘hool service, sel “si ae ye! . — et “sie bone leading authorities on tropical medicine from twenty 
Hotel layed oe hen ee a ay, Rens Basi ap one * igh countries. At the invitation of the editorial committee of 
CH hospital sip wee ~ Pia a bs Ah ssthioia le i go | the Revue pratique des Maladies des Pays Chauds, various 
y, at along way ee gon ened ag ogg o ail pe societies will exchange views on different subjects in order 
ut the |! books. a vnc nga Maia i = to bring into being a legal constitution for the Inter- 
adilly referred me cade stad a ~~ a one , be — national Federation. 
edical ag aes ee kar pe Pg cata mg eed sa The third Rumanian medical congress was held at 
these to  smalnggers ve one “7 = ‘a site a ee ener hea Costanza from June 13th to 15th, when the following 
pemrer years. et oe ‘ - laid =a the need for a subjects were discussed: inoculation against tuberculosis, 
edical ees aid to bin Psi calls a Me = introduced by Dr. Cantacuzéne ; endemo-epidemic malaria, 
icine, Red Cross Hospital Library should continue for the my _ a ing . health legistation, by De. Gane; tana 
a as eT ee : : culosis of the hip, by Dr. Balacesco. 
pital, present, to supply a library service for the London hos- p eh) i : - : Ww 
tober pitals (voluntary and council), for mental hospitals, in- ; The Minister of Health has appointed Captain D. NV. 
8.» or | fectious institutions, and sanatoriums, and for ex-service Gunston, M.C., M.P., to be his parliamentary private 
tince | men’s institutions ; and it is hoped that as soon as | Se¢ftary (unpaid). 
th to possible, public and county libraries will, where the co- A cholera epidemic has recently broken out ja 
Tse of operation of the hospital authorities is secured, provide Mesopotamia and has caused the loss of thirty lives. 
it the the service for their respective non-infectious hospitals. ———— ——————— = es 
Nndish Correspondence on the subject from doctors and public 


‘tober health officers will be welcomed by the organizing 
- per secretary, British Red Cross and Order of St. John 
i. Hospital Library, 48, Queen’s Gardens, Lancaster Gate, 
"ach } W:2. 


Letters, Notes, and Answers 


All communications in regard to editorial business should. be addressed 


f the 2 se re : : to The EDITOR, British Medical Journal, British Medical 

Sti At saat of the second International Hospital Con- Aesociation Héucs, Tacieteck: Seucmns WH.1. tii 

g the gress In Vienna in June, representatives of the forty-one | ORIGINAL ARTICLES and LETTERS forwarded for publication 

and countries participating agreed to organize an International - are uncerstood to be offered to the British Medical Journal alone 

, an Hospital Association, with a view to the exchange of unless the contrary be stated. Correspondents who wish notice to 

class, inions on all sides ) i homslinl wosk a dc be taken of their communications should authenticate them with 
fee vn = onsall sites of Reepital work, and co-operation 1n their names, not necessarily for publication. 


, ° *gsoeer eer = ~ ee : é oan . s teas P ; , c ; esi 
i) ge promoting necessary improvements. Membership com- | Authors lesiting REPRINTS of their articles published in the British 


»pical prises national hospital associations and_ individuals Medical Journal must communicate with the Financ ial Secretary 
< directly or indirectly interested i ‘j rork : j 7 and Business Manager, British Medieal Association House, Tavi- 
24th eC Ul \ in their work ; it. will ; ni Hs ; - 

ee. entitle them to receive Nosokomeion, the official organ of stock. Squane, W.C.%, om TeCene: OF ’ 
-OUrsé the association, and to participate i sey eo a ge All communications with reference to ADVERTISEMENTS, as well 
pital, associ: ,é participate in international hospital as orders for copies of the Journal, should be addressed to the 


Ith congresses. Ten permanent committees have been set up Financial Secretary and Business Manager. 


ete: to establish standards of different kinds for hospitals | The TELEPHONE NUMBERS of the British Medical Association 
so throughout the world. Further information may be and the Biitish Medical Journal are MUSEUM 9861, 9862, 9863, 
8» | obtained from the general secretary of the International 0 eS 

from | fospitals Association. Dr. FE. HL. Comein (9 B lomq | The TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES | are: . 
-ourse oSpitalis AASSOC1at1ON, di E. EH. L. Corwin (2 E, 103rd EDLPOR OF THE BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL, Aitiology 


Street, New York), or from the British representative Westcent,; London. ’ 


xe 4 om the executive committee, Dr. J. Parlane Kinloch, FINANCIAL SECRETARY AND BUSINESS MANAGER 
rs Edinburgh. (Advertisements, etc.), Articulate Westcent, London. 
‘tober a 2 ; ; . MEDICAL SECRETARY, Medisecra Westcent, London. 
USES At the sixth International Medical Congress on The address of the Irish Office of the British Medical Association is 


ie, 1, | Industrial Accidents and Diseases, held in Geneva in 
f free | July last, the council approved the request of repre- 
, and | sentatives of sixteen countries for the formation of a 
special section for life assurance medicine. The countries 
inelill represented were Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
spital Denmark, France, Germany, Great Britain, Holland, 
p-m., Hungary, Italy, Luxembourg, Norway, Poland, Spain, 
-rence Sweden, and Switzerland... A sectional executive com- 
ts of | Mittee consisting of Dr. Hérnig (Berlin), Dr. Otto May 
id (London), Dr. Goffin (Brussels), Dr. Coert (The Hague), 
hell Professor Romanelli (Rome), Professor Bergstrand (Stock- 
oe him), and Dr. Kaufman (Zurich) was elected, with 


16, South Frederick Street, Dublin (telegrams: Bacillus, Dublin; tele- 
phone: 62550 Dublin), and of the Scottish Office, 7, Drumsheugh 
Gardens, Edinburgh (telegrams: Associate, Edinburgh; telephone 
24361 I:dinburgh). 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


Tonsils and Adenoid Operations 


”” 


‘* DentTaL SURGEON ”’ inquires for statistics showing the need 
for operation for tonsils and adenoids in children at the 
period between their third and fourth birthday anniversaries, 
and also between their fourth and fifth. 


spital Dr. Hérnig as chairman and Dr. Kaufman as honorary 

secretary. 

Mess i tas ; Persistent Morning Cough 

¢ & gg agg aah gg a range 4 — ‘“*H. V. D.’’ writes: A girl of 9 years wakes up every morning 
pital, Br . re ae ae seta ateria ; ” ae 4 oe J. H. with an irritable hard cough, which persists off and on until 
sday, urn, director of the I harmaceutical Society s pharmaco- after breakfast. Her mother states that the usual time for 
eed, logical laboratory ; Medical Emergencies, by Dr. C. E. the cough to start is between 5 and 6 a.m., and if it does 

Newman ; Clinical Lectures in Psychological Medicine, by not wake her she coughs off and on until she does wake up. 
irgety | Dr. Henry Yellowlees ; Diseases of the Kidney, by Mt. She is apparently free from cough all day after the morning 
ie on fF 6W. Girling Ball and Dr. Geoffrey Evans ; and Surgical bout is over. The cough is hard, and there is no sputum. 
f the Pathology. by Messrs. C. F. W. Illingworth and B. M The chest has been x-rayed, with negative results. There is 

Dick. or are : = alia no sign of adenoids or nasal catarrh. Threadworms were 
cho \ ee ; suspected, but nothing found. I should be grateful for any 
ei Messrs. Longmans announce for publication this month suggestions with regard to the cause of this morning cough, 
gress fa new edition of Sir Frank Colyer’s Dental Surgery and which has now persisted regularly every morning without 
th 1 Pathology, revised and partly rewritten by Dr. Evelyn fail for over a vear; also any suggestions for treatment 





Sprawson. 





would be welcomed. 
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SeabaeaT nae 


ree 


Dr. 3D J. 


Drs Wt ON. 


rey Gag 
and is on study leave (with allowance), inquires whether 
he is entitled to an allowance for income tax in respect of 
(1) purchase of books, (2) class fees, (3) examination fees, 
and (4) use of a car during the work done. 


expenses were 
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LETTERS, NOTES, AND ANSWERS 








Tue Barty 
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Recurring Bruises : 
X YZ’ asks for suggestions for treatment of the following 
case: A girl, aged 22, fell down on March 11th, bruising 
and discoloration appearing on her left clavicle, left pectoral 
region, and the whole of the left arm. No fracture revealed 
by x rays. This cleared up completely. On June 12th the 
discoloration reappeared in the same positions without 
further injury. Again this disappeared, and later, on July 
13th, reappeared on the clavicle only ; at about the middle 
of the clavicle there was also a small discharge of pus. 
On July 17th the left eyelids were ecchymosed for the first 
time. This latter feature has not reappeared, but there 
has been discoloration of the pectoral region and arm 
and forearm at fortnightly intervals since. There is always 
definite pain before the bleeding. Coagulation time of blood 
is normal. The patient had infantile paralysis affecting the 
lett leg only, but uses it well, though underdeveloped. 


Disturbed Sleep 
Drake (Rainham, Kent) writes in reply to 
““C. M.’s’" inquiry (September 12th, p. 517): The patient 
surely has. some error of refraction, probably myopic 
astigmatism, causing irritation of the nerve. I should be 
interested to know the result of acting upon this suggestion. 


Harness (East Finchley) writes: In reply to 
““C. M.,’” with reference to the case of a young woman 
troubled with weeping and moaning in her sleep, I would 
suggest a careful palpation of the abdomen with a view to 
ascertaining if there is present any tonic hardening of the 
colon ; and if detected treat with liq. hydrarg. perchlor., 
tinct. ferri perchlor., and tinct. hyoscvam., 15 minims of 
each in an ounce of water three times daily, fifteen minutes 
before food. In addition, I would insist on the patient 
reading for ten minutes to half an hour in bed some studious 
book on a subject devoid of emotional content, and one 
designed for instruction for preference. The mysteries of 
space and time and the square root of minus one are 
wonderful promoters of dreamless slumber. Reference to 
Tonic Hardening of the Colon, by Stacey Wilson (1927), will 
yield much food for thought. 


Income Tax 


Expenses of “‘ Study Leave ’’ 
who is an officer in the Indian Medical Service, 


*, To be allowable, the expenses must be incurred 


wholly, exclusively, and necessarily in the performance of 
the duties of the office. 


It seems to us that the particular 
incurred partly, if not entirely, in the im- 
provement of “‘C. H.’s’’ knowledge and_ professional 


ability—that is, in order that his duties in future might 
be extended or more efficiently performed. From that aspect 
there is a substantial element of capital outlay included 
in the expenditure, and we do not think that he would 
be successful in a claim to treat them as expenses of his 


office for tax purposes. 


t 


Cash Basis 


** L.’’ writes: A and B were in partnership up to July 3lst, 


1931, when A sold his one-half share to C. For 1930-31, 


A and B have been assessed on one-third of the 1929 cash 
profits, and B and C on two-thirds. 
continue, A’s share of the former partnership’s cash profits 
being brought into the calculation. 
has required B and C to give an undertaking that when 
their partnership ends the outstanding debts will be brought 
into the calculation of their final liability. 


The cash basis is: to 


The inspector of taxes 


+ * 


, Clearly B and C have the worst of the bargain, in 


that they will ultimately pay on more than the amount of 
their income from the practice. 


A is not liable in respect of 
uny cash received after 1929-30, such receipts representing 
o him the gathering in of past taxed profits. The correct 


1 


legal course would be for the cash basis to be discarded 


ufter July 31st, 1930, and for B and C’s liability after that 


late to be computed by reference to the amount of they 


cash receipts in the period, plus the increase in the amount 


of thety outstanding book debts. 
the 


coiivenience of the 


The undertaking which 
yy have given seems to us a high price to pay for the 
cash basis method of calculation. 





—. 


Sickness and Accident Insurance 
A. B. S.”" points out, in connexion with a recent re , 
that of a total amount of £20 per annum paid by him 2 
premium on a sickness and accident policy, £6 has ahs: 
allowed for income tax purposes as representing life 
assurance. 

*. This is a point which should certainly be borne in 
mind. Although no allowance is due for “ sickness" 
premiums, that portion of the total payment which Telateg 
to the death risk benefit ranks as a life assurance premium 
for income tax purposes. The proportion of the whole 
payment so allowable naturally varies with the terms of the 
policy, but the company concerned will, on request, give g 
certificate of the allowable amount. 


LETTERS, NOTES, ETC. 





Infantile Diarrhoea 
Dr. W. C. Cuarrey (Hove) writes: I venture to make a fey 
additions to the treatment suggested by Dr. A. Vy, Neale 
(August 29th, p. 882). During many years of hospital and 
private practice [ have found that most cases are benefited 
by the administration in the first instance of small 
(1/12 grain) doses of calomel, repeated at two-hourly 
intervals for six doses, and followed by tannigen (1 grain) 
in an emulsion of castor oil {5 minims) with a little syTup 
and aqua anethi. All milk should be stopped, and not be 
given again for several days. I have been accustomed to 
administer, meanwhile, barley water with a little meat 
juice, or Benger’s food made with water; also, it may 
be necessary to administer a few drops of brandy occasion. 
ally. 
Phimosis and Circumcision 


Dr. J. B. Jesstman (Malvern Link) writes: Recently my time 


has been so much occupied in doing circumcisions that | 
have had no leisure in which to reply to Mr. Sawday’s 
article in the Journal of July 4th. I do hope, and believe, 
that most practitioners do not agree with his opinion 
regarding the undesirability of circumcision. Indeed, [ 
imagine most of us nowadays advise circumcision practically 
without exception, primarily because the foreskin is a dirty, 
useless, harmful, unhygienic tag, which was, doubtless, a 
very necessary protection to our hairy ancestors with their 
tree-climbing propensities. One advises circumcision in prac- 
tically every male child, no matter what age, even if easy 
retraction of the prepuce is possible. Why should one wait 
for balanitis, paraphimosis, etc.2 These indications, due 
to accumulation of smegma, a tight prepuce, or adhesions, 
one or all, are trivial matters in themselves, but the end- 
results are far from being so—for example, enuresis, con- 
vulsions, ruptures, and, above all, masturbation. In my 
less enlightened days I used the dilating process exactly as 
described, but it was such a crude, cruel, and_ unsatis- 
factory proceeding that I promptly gave it up. Most 
prepuces are rather inelastic, and no matter how gently 
one manipulates the forceps a very big percentage tear, and, 
of course, tear again on subsequent treatments. Circum- 
cision means sixty seconds of pain at most, and the job 
is finished, not simply tinkered with. If done, say, from 
three to fourteen days after birth no anaesthetic is necessary 
—in practice one finds it so. Apparently the sensory 
nerves in the prepuce at that time are not very receptive. 
The child suffers far less shock and pain with one snip of 
the scissors than from repeated stretchings, which ar 
simply periods of prolonged agony. 


Dr. Bendien’s Work on Cancer 

Mr. Roy R. Kerr, F.ik.C.S. (Manchester), writes: As grave 
misconceptions have arisen as the result of the sensational 
writing-up of a few minutes’ telephone conversation by one 
of the Sunday papers, I should be very much obliged if you 
will let me make it perfectly clear that I have arranged with 
Dr. Bendien to carry out certain clinical tests of his work 
in my hospital practice. This work on my part is purely 
experimental, and I have no intention whatsoever of using tt 
generally or in private cases unless or until I am completely 
satistied as to its value. 


Vacancies 


Notifications of offices vacant in universities, medical colleges, 


and of vacant resident and other appointments at hospitals, 
will be found at pages 42, 438, 44, 45, 46, 47, and 
50 of our advertisement columns, and advertisements as t0 
partnerships, assistantships, and locumtenencies at page 
48 and 49. : 
A short summary of vacant jsts notified in the advertise 
ment columns appears in the Supplement at page 183. 
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Remarks 
A CASE OF INTRACRANIAL TUMOUR 


A. F. TREDGOLD, M.D., F.R.C.P., F.R.S.Eb. 
s0CIATE PHYSICIAN IN PSYCHOLOGICAL MEDICINE, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
HOSPITAL, LONDON } PHYSICIAN IN NEUROLOGY, ROYAL 


SURREY COUNTY HOSPITAL 
WITH A PATHOLOGICAL ACCOUNT 
P BY 
E. F. RUSFON, M.B., CaB. 
ASSISTANT PATHOLOGIST, ROYAL SURREY COUNTY HOSPITAL 


(With Special Plate) 


It is thought that the following somewhat unusual case 
is of sufficient clinical and pathological interest to justify 
its publication. When the patient first came under obser- 
yation the clinical signs and symptoms had been present 
for two years, and were chiefly referable to the naso- 
pharynx, in which situation a hard swelling was present. 
There were, however, at this time some indications that 
the cranial cavity was also involved. When the patient 
was seen again three years later it was clear that the 
gowth was causing marked pressure upon all the cranial 
nerves Of one side, below and including the eighth. It 
js interesting to note that, although there was no actual 
volvement of the brain by the tumour, the man never- 


theless presented marked and _ progressive dulling of 
perception, loss of memory, and _ general intellectual 
deterioration. 


From the pathological point of view the chief interest 
lies in the nature of the growth, as to whether its origin 
was or was not in a “‘ rest ’’ of the notochord. It may be 
recalled that the chorda dorsalis is a specific embryonal 
tissue about which the spinal column develops. Portions 
of it commonly persist in the coccyx and in the junction 
of the sphenoid and occipital bones at the base of the 
skull. These portions occasionally give rise to small 
tumours, which in some instances increase considerably in 
sze and assume malignant characteristics. The situation 
and naked-eye appearance of this particular growth, 
causing as it did marked absorption of the basi-sphenoid 
with extensions into the nasopharynx and posterior fossa 
of the skull, are highly suggestive of a chordoma. On 
the other hand, the histological appearance of stained 
sections is, on the whole, more closely akin to that of an 
endothelioma. While there is, perhaps, a certain amount 
of doubt as to the actual pathology, the probability is 
that it was a primary malignant growth of the naso- 
pharynx which, after involving the basi-sphenoid, ex- 
tended into the posterior cranial fossa. 


, 


CriInicaL ACCOUNT 

A cowman, aged 59 years, was sent to the out-patient 
department of the Royal Surrey County Hospital on June 
‘nd, 1927. He had complained of pain in the left temporal 
region and left side of the throat, deafness in the left ear, 
epistaxis from the left nostril, occasional vomiting, and loess 
of weight for the previous two years, and he was gradually 
getting worse. On examination he was generaliy wasted, 
iow, and looked ill. There was ptosis of the left eye, 
and a hard swelling on the left side of the posterior wall of 
the pharynx, but no other abnormality. Wassermann reaction 
of the blocd was negative. He was seen by Dr. T. B. Jobson, 
surgeon in charge of the ear, nose, and throat department, 
and by myself, and we were of the opinion that the con- 
dition was one of malignant and inoperable growth of the naso- 
pharynx. He was put upon local x-ray treatment, but after 
ashort time discontinued attendance, and was not seen again 
for over three years. 

Oa October 29th, 1930, I was asked by his medical atten- 
dant, Dr. Simpson of Farnham, to whom I am indebted for 
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further notes, to take him into hospital, as he had become 
much worse, and marked cerebral symptoms had now 
appeared. It was stated that, in addition to his former 
complaints, for the past three months or so his voice had been 
husky, there had been difficulty in swallowing, and he had 
become dull and depressed mentally. On one or more occa- 
sions he had threatened suicide. On admission into hospital 
his condition was as follows. 

Mental Condition.—He was correctly orientated, but there 
was marked intellectual deterioration with slow cerebration, 
dull perception, and loss of memory. It was impossible to 
elicit from him any accurate account of his illness, or to get 
him to co-operate satisfactorily in several tests. 

Cranial Nerves.—I: So far as could be ascertained, olfactory 
sensation not abnormal. If: There appeared to be a 
general impairment of vision, but the exact degree of this 
could not be determined. The edges of the disks were ill 
defined, and both disks were pale on the nasal sides, but there 
was no definite papilloedema. III, 1V, and VI: The left 
pupil was smaller than the right; both reacted to light. 
There was marked ptosis of the left eyelid. It is considered 
that these signs were due to pressure on the ascending branch 
of the cervical sympathetic. The eye movements were normal, 
and there was no strabismus or nystagmus. V and VII: The 
muscles of the face and jaws appeared to be feeble, but there 
was no definite paralysis. VIII: Hearing on the right side 
was normal ; a considerable degree of deafness was present 
on the left side, and the left drum was thickened and 
perforated, with .projecting granulations. IX and X: There 
was paralysis of the left half of the palate and of the left 
side of the larynx, with extremely husky voice and difficulty 
in swallowing. Involvement of the vagus was further indi- 
cated by a rather rapid and irregular pulse, varying between 
80 and 120, without any rise of temperature. XI. There was 
paralysis and marked atrophy of the left sterno-mastoid and 
upper part of the left trapezius muscles. XII: The left half 
of the tongue was paralysed, atrophied, and marked by deep 
furrows ; the tongue deviated to the left on protrusion. 

Spinal Nerves.—There was general wasting of all the muscles 
of limbs and trunk, but no localized paralysis. Sensation 
appeared to be normal all over the body. Knee, ankle, 
plantar, and abdominal reflexes were normal. There was no 
Rombergism, but the gait was ataxic and reeling, with a 
definite tendency to fall backwards and to the left. 

General Condition.—The cerebro-spinal fluid, removed by 
lumbar puncture, was under slight pressure, but showed no 
pathological change on examination. Both the fluid and the 
blood gave negative Wassermann reactions. The systolic 
blood pressure was 190, but otherwise the circulatory, respira- 
tory, alimentary, and excretory systems were normal. X-ray 
examination of the skull showed destruction of the body of 
the sphenoid bone from the posterior clinoid process to the 
level of the temporal bone (see Plate, Figs. 1 and 2). 


Was 


Course of Illness 

From the time of his admission the patient steadily 
deteriorated. The mental dullness became more marked ; he 
suffered from frequent and severe headache in the left temporal 
and parietal regions; he had several attacks of profuse 
epistaxis from the left nostril ; he vomited frequently ; his 
voice became much more husky ; and swallowing became 
increasingly difficult. Seven weeks after admission he 
developed pneumonia, from which he died five days later. 
Until its onset his temperature and respiration had remained 
practically normal during the time he was in hospital. 


Diagnosis 
It was considered that the patient had a tumour situated 
in the posterior fossa, chiefly on the left side, but the nature 
of this was uncertain. 


Post-mortem Examination 

A post-mortem examination made by Dr. J. Mark, my 
house-phvsician, and by Dr. Ruston, assistant pathologist to 
the hospital, revealed a growth about the size of a large but 
flattened egg between the dura and the bone in the posterior 
fossa of the skull, in front and mostly to the left of the 
foramen magnum. The position of the growth was such as to 
cause pressure upon the 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th, and 12th nerves 
of the left side, but the encephalon itself was not involved. 
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Dr. Mark and Dr. Ruston were at great pains to remove the 
whole of the bone to which the growth was attached, and 
Dr. Ruston has been good enough to write the following 
account of it. 
PATHOLOGICAL ACCOUNT 

1 It was only possible to make a limited examination of the 
skull. Upon removal of the brain in the usual way, there was 
exposed a soft, white, extradural tumour, compressing con- 
siderably the left half of the cerebellum and the medulla. This 
tumour appeared to be arising from the basi-sphenoid, 
spreading more to the left of the middle line than to the 
right, and extending down to the foramen magnum, where its 
lower border was turned under. Irregular in shape, it 
measured 1} inches in its greatest length and 1} inches in its 
greatest breadth (less than 1 inch from the posterior clinoid 
processes). Its surface was lobulated, more so on the left 
side, where parts of it were raised half an inch above the 
neighbouring bone ; its edge was similarly indented. No altera- 
tion in its consistency was made out, and nowhere was there 
any suggestion of bony or cartilaginous tissue. The dura was 
continuous over its surface, and no connexion was made out 
with any of the cranial nerves. A large vein issued from its 
surface about three-quarters of an inch from the lower pole ; 
the lumen was free from growth. 

The tumour was removed intact, together with the greater 
part of the basi-sphenoid, the anterior three-quarters of the 
foramen magnum, and the body of the first cervical vertebra. 
The pharyngeal aspect showed a small soft area of growth, 
which had penetrated right through the bone, but there was 
no other suggestion of pharyngeal origin, and a more complete 
examination was impossible. The specimen was decalcified 
and subsequently cut in the laboratory of University College, 
and then showed considerable absorption of the basi-sphenoid 
bone. 

The naked-eye appearance of the tumour and its situation 
suggested the possibility of its being a chordoma ; but the 
histological features were, on the whole, more like those of an 
endothelioma. Under the microscope there were masses of 
deeply staining endothelial cells within a fibrous stroma. These 
cell masses showed variations in the size and staining of the 
nuclei, in the packing together of the cells, and in the 
granularity of the cytoplasm. There were numerous large 
and multinucleate (giant) cells {3 to 6) with a paler cytoplasm. 
No cell nests or ‘‘ epithelial pearls ’’ were seen, and_ the 
fibrocellular stroma showed no inflammatory cells clustered 
together in defensive reaction. 

MacCallum (Textbook of Pathology) gives a short note 
on chordomata. and speaks of their ‘‘ lobules of groups 
and strands of large and small cells ’’ which are rich in 
glycogen. The microscopical appearances of the present 
case closely resembled this description, and_ sections 
stained with iodine showed up the cell masses a deep 
brown. Ewing (Neoplastic Diseases), commenting on the 
difficulty of a positive histological diagnosis of chordo- 
mata, describes them as consisting of large, rounded, 
vacuolated, and hyperchromatic cells, and mentions a 
tumour described by Hassner measuring 5.5 by 6.5 cm., 
which produced symptoms over a period of four years. 
The clinical evidence in the present case points to a 
duration of over five vears. 

Professor M. J. Stewart of Leeds (Journ. Path. and 
Bact., January, 1922) describes the chordomata as posses- 
sing an alveolar structure within a fibrous stroma, and 
stresses the importance of demonstrating mucin produc- 
tion in the multinucleate and vacuolated syncytial cells ; 
he says, ‘‘ the fully developed physaliphorous cell of 
Virchow is one ballooned with mucin.’’ This condition 
I was not able to demonstrate satisfactorily in the present 
case, although with polychrome methylene blue the giant 
cells do take on a faint pink, and with orange G the 
granularity is more evident in the cytoplasm, and in 
places appears to stream out from the cells. It may be 
remarked, however, that in his article Stewart mentions 
a case described by Eitel in which mucin was absent and 
the cells were rich in glycogen. While, therefore, there 
are many features of this case which are suggestive of its 
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being a notochordal tumour, the signs are not conclusive, 


and on the whole the evidence is in favour of its bein 
an extending pharyngeal carcinoma. It well illustrates 
the difficulties of making a diagnosis between these tivo 
conditions. 


I am indebted to Dr. Tredgold for the opportunity to 
examine this case, and at his request have written this note 
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Cases of irregular and excessive uterine haemorrhage 
are divided into two main classes:—(1) Those in which 
the uterus is the seat of tumours (fibromyoma, mucous 
polypi and malignant disease) or retained fragments of 
placenta, and (2) those in which such a gross uterine 
pathology is absent and where instead there is nothing 
more than changes in the endometrium, usually of ¢ 
proliferative nature, with commonly, in addition, some 
general and uniform overgrowth of the fibro-muscular wal] 
of the uterus. 

It is with the second of these two groups that this dis- 
cussion is concerned. It embraces the majority of cases 
of bleeding uteri, and it includes the bulk of those cases 
which in the past have been described by such terms as 
chronic endometritis, chronic metritis, fibrosis uteri, and 
subinvolution. 

ETIOLOGY 

It is now some twenty years since Schroeder,! Beckwith 
Whitehouse,’ the present writer* and others directed 
attention to evidence suggesting that many such cases 
owe their origin to disturbed ovarian function. In a paper 
published in 1913 and entitled ‘‘ Uterine haemorrhage of 
ovarian origin ’’ I gave reasons for the view that ‘ where 
there is found on examination nothing abnormal except 
some uterine enlargement, and where the mucosa is found 
to exhibit the appearances of so-called ‘glandular en- 
dometritis,’ an ovarian source should be suspected.” 

It was Schroeder who, from the chaos of clinical and 
pathological data, first succeeded in building up a com 
dition with some semblance to a separate entity which 
he has termed ‘‘ metropathia haemorrhagica.’’ Its main 
symptom is metrorrhagia or irregulay continued bleeding, 
and, though occurring at any age from the menarche 
onwards, it is found characteristically between 40 and 50. 
Its pathology consists of a diffuse, often polypoidal pre 
liferation of the endometrium with a hyperplasia and 
cystic dilatation of the glands, marked congestion of the 
vessels, free extravasation into the stroma and extensive 
endometrial necrosis. In a considerable number the mus- 
cular wall is increased as the result of a myohyperplasia. 
The ovaries exhibit characteristic changes in the shape of 
a cystic degeneration of the follicles and a failure of 
formation of corpora lutea and, according to Schroeder, 
the uterine changes and the consequent bleeding arise 
from this ovarian pathology. The views of Schroeder are 
supported in their general lines by Wilfred Shaw,‘ Graves, 
and others. Shaw, for example, in 200 consecutive hos 
pital cases of ‘‘dysfunctional’’ irregular bleeding found 











* Read in opening a discussion in the Section of Obstetrics and 
Gynaecology at the Annual Meeting of the British Medical Associa 
tion, Eastbourne, 1931. 
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33, of approximately 25 per cent., to fall into this category. 
gn the other hand, Novak’ has found hyperplasia and 
astic glands in the presence of a fresh corpus luteum, 
and, moreover, in his cases exhibiting these changes, 
menorrhagia was more common than metrorrhagia or con- 
tinued bleeding. 

One of the most common types of dysfunctional bleed- 
ing is polymenorrhoea or too frequent menstruation, the 
siods becoming more or less stabilized to a shortened 
aythm, often of 14 to 21 days. Prolongation and a quan- 
jitative increase of the flow are common accompaniments. 
Wilfred Shaw found this condition in 72, or 36 per cent., 
of his 200 consecutive cases of irregular bleeding, and 
yhere the ovaries were available for study found that the 
gortened menstrual rhythm was associated with a corre- 
gonding shortening of the follicular cycle in the ovary. 
jn the endometrium no cystic or other characteristic 
change in the glands was present, but hyperaemia and 
edema of the stroma were common. Other workers have 
described proliferative changes in the glands, and Novak 
ad Graves have found the so-called ‘‘ Swiss-cheese ”’ 
gystic gland in this condition. 

‘With regard to dysfunctional menorrhagia—an excessive 
ot prolonged flow at normal intervals—Schroeder’ believes 
the most potent factors to be hyperaemic states in the 
pdvis and inadequate contractility of the uterine muscle. 
On the other hand, many observers have postulated an 
qvarian aberration, and, although here there is no such 
direct evidence as is available in polymenorrhoea and the 
itegular haemorrhages, a number of workers have ascribed 
to ovarian dysfunction the abnormal endometrial changes 
frequently found in this condition (Novak, Graves). 
Post-menopausal bleeding in a not inconsiderable num- 
ber of cases is found in the absence of any gross uterine 
pathology, and to explain such cases as occur within a 
rasonably short interval after the menopause some 
observers have invoked an ovarian cause, either in the 
nature of a temporary ‘“‘ rejuvenescence’’ of the organ, 
or, where the bleeding is excessive, of structural degenera- 
tion in dormant follicles. A well-recognized though rare 
cause Of post-menopausal haemorrhage is feund in the 
interesting tumours which develop from the granulosa 
ells in the ovary and which induce active proliferative 
changes in the glandular and stroma elements of the 
endometrium. Such tumours are occasionally malignant. 
The possible relative frequency of ovarian causes of post- 
menopausal bleeding may be judged from the fact that 
ina consecutive series of 72 hospital cases we have found 
I instances in which all other factors have been excluded. 
One of the most remarkable facts in connexion with 
the subject of dysfunctional blecding is the infrequency 
with which in the literature we now find any reference to 
sich conditions as chronic endometritis, chronic metritis, 
subinvolution, fibrosis uteri, etc., terms which, wit 
their implication of an inflammatory and infective etio- 
logy, were in common use twenty years ago. Thus, Wilfred 
Shaw in his 200 consecutive cases found no pathology 
justifying the use of such terms as chronic metritis or 
subinvolution, and found only 13 cases of chronic inter- 
stitial endometritis. In all except one of these the symp- 
toms, bleeding and leucorrhoea, were of recent duration. 
Graves in 257 cases of dysfunctional bleeding finds no 
place for a purely uterine pathology, and ascribes the 
various clinical conditions embraced under this heading 
to ovarian factors similar to those postulated by Schroeder, 
Shaw and others. 
For the purpose of this communication we have studied 
8 consecutive hospital cases, in whom the well-recognized 
Causes of uterine bleeding—tumours, malignancy, placental 
fragments, tubo-ovarian inflammation, etc.—have been 
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obtained for examination either by curettage or after 
hysterectomy (4 instances), whilst in two of the latter 
the ovaries were available. 

It has been found convenient to arrange the cases in 
the following clinical groups (Table I) :— 

(1) Menorrhagia—13 cases, ranging between the ages of 
20 and 50, with the maximum incidence falling between 
35 and 50. 

(2) Polymenorrhoea—28 cases, the maximum age being 
52, the minimum 19, with the chief incidence falling 
between 30 and 50. é 

(3) Arrhythmic and Continuous Bleeding—39 cases. 
-The bleeding corresponds to a metrorrhagia or to a con- 
tinued loss extending beyond the confines of a menstrual 
cycle. The youngest patient was 21, the oldest 53, whilst 
23 out of 39 cases were in women over 40 years. Clinically 
these cases may be subdivided into those where te 
metrorrhagia or continued loss was preceded by a history 
of (a) menorrhagia—2 cases; (b) polymenorrhoea—14 
cases ; (c) amenorrhoea—12 cases ; or where (d) there was 
no previous menstrual abnormality—1I cases. 

(4) Post-menopausal Bleeding—6  cases,- the oldest 
patient being 70, the youngest 48. 

With the object of elucidating etiology (1) the endome- 
trium has been studied in all the cases and, as the relation 
of (2) childbirth and of (3) incidental organic disease is 
sO prominent in the histories as seemed to warrant a 
closer study, these questions have also been brought 
under special survey. 








THE ENDOMETRIUM 
It has been claimed by some observers that there is 
a correlation between clinical features and endometrial 
pathology and that on this basis we can construct certain 
entities with a more or less constant symptomatology and 
ovario-uterine pathology. 
TABLE I. 


SH WING RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE CLINICAL TyPE OF BLEEDING 
AND THE CHANGES IN THE GLANDS OF THE ENDOMETRIUM 


























| Hyper- 
No Hyper- plasia 
Abnor- plasia with Total 
mality Cystic 
PS hange 
Menorrhagia Ke ‘<a a 4 4 5 13 
Polymenorrhoea .. aa “4 10 4 14 23 
—l4 —s —19 —4l 
Continuous Bleeding (and metror- 
rhagia) : 
1. Preceded by menorrhagia 1 1 0 2 
2. Preceded by polymenorrhcea 2 0 12 14 
3. Preceded by amenorrhoea .. 1 0 il 12 
4. With no previous menstrual 
abnormality 2 2 1 & 11 
—6 - —2 —3l —-39 
Postmenopausal bleeding 2 1 3 6 
22 11 | 53 86 





The investigation of the present material does not 
accord with this view, and in Table I, where the gland 
changes in the endometrium are grouped according to 
clinical type, it will be seen that there is a considerable 
overlapping within the several groups. One of the most 
interesting features revealed is the very high frequency 
of cystic hyperplasia in the cases of metrorrhagia and con- 
tinuous bleeding (31 in 39 or nearly 80 per cent.). On 
the other hand this feature is present in no less than 19 
out of 41, or over 46 per cent. of the cases where the 
menstrual function is more or less regular. It is true that 
the most excessive changes of this kind have been found 
in the former group, but the findings indicate that some 
of the characters of the Schroeder complex are shared 
by cases in which a more or less regular ovarian rhythm 
is present (Plate, Figs. 1 to 4). As it has been my routine 
practice for a considerable number of years to treat dys- 
functional bleeding by conservative measures this series 
contains only 2 cases in which the ovaries are available 





excluded. In all the cases the endometrium has been 





for examination. In one, a case of 14 weeks’ continuous 
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bleeding in a woman, there was bilateral cystic follic- 
ular disease and no active corpora lutea. The uterus, 
removed at the same time, had the Schroeder pathology 
in a marked degree (Fig. 5) In the other case, there was 
a blood cyst of the corpus luteum in a woman, aged 39, in 
whom the uterus was removed for excessive  poly- 
menorrhoeic bleeding. In only 1 out of the 86 cases did 
the endometrium exhibit the appearances of chronic inter- 
stitial endometritis. 


RELATION TO CHILDBIRTH OR ABORTION 
In the second column of Table II there are stated 
opposite the various clinical types the numbers in which 
the symptoms were directly dated back to a childbirth or 
abortion. 
TABLE II. 


SHOWING CORRELATION BETWEEN IRREGULAR AND EXCESSIVE UTERINE BLEEDING 
AND (4) CHILDBIRTH AND ABORTION, AND (b) GENERAL ORGANIC DISEASE. 

















Dating from General Organic 
Total Childbirth or Disease in 
Abortion Remiaining Cases 
Menorrhagia os - 13) 6) 2) 
- 41 26 (63.4°9) - § (19.5%) 
Polymenorrhoea.. + 28) 20) 6) 
Continuous Bleeding (and 
Metrorrhagia) : 
1. Preceded by menor- 
rhagia eos ms 2 0 2 
2. Preceded by polymen- 
orrhoea sa ry 14 5 5 ‘ : 
3. Preceded by amencr- -39 - 7 (17.9%) 21 (53.8%) 
rhoea. . sc ss f 0 10 
4. With no previous men- | 
strual abnormality... | 11) 2) 4) 
Post-menopausal Bleeding. . | 6 0 | 0 
piece Neo ere | 


86 | 33 | 29 





It will be noted that out of 41 cases of menorrhagia or 
polymenorrhoea this correlation is present in 26 or 63.4 
per cent., whereas it exists in only 7 out of 39 or 17.9 per 
cent. in metrorrhagia and continued bleeding. The figures 
though small are suggestive. In the present state of our 
knowledge any interpretation of this discrepancy must be 
largely conjectural, but the first factor to thrust itself 
forward in this connexion must naturally be infection. 
That there is such a background is supported by the 
correlation of chronic cervicitis, a lesion which is known 
to be one of the commonest infective sequelae of child- 
birth and which is, at the same time, one of the easiest 
to recognize. 

Chronic Cervicitis.—In previous papers I have refetred 
to the frequency with which this lesion is associated with 
menstrual irregularity and excess. Masson and Parsons,* 
Jeff Miller’ and Behney"™ have referred to the same fact. 
In a consecutive series of 177 cases, in which chronic 
cervicitis was the sole recognizable lesion in the pelvis, we 
have found menorrhagia in 53 and polymenorrhoea in 58, 
a total of 111 or 62.7 per cent. Further, in such cases the 
endometrial changes are similar to those present through- 
out the dysfunctional haemorrhages and, moreover, as I'' 
have elsewhere shown, the menstrual excess is often cured 
by treatment directed solely to the cervix. These findings 
are in keeping with the view that the cervical disease 
provokes the bleeding through the medium of an ovarian 


dysfunction. . 
GENERAL ORGANIC DISEASE 


The correlation of this factor is shown in Table II, 
where it is seen to fall most markedly in those cases of 
graver blood loss, in which the factor of childbirth is less 
apparent, just as if we were being brought face to face 
with two main competing and alternative influences in 
etiology. In the milder group general organic disease is 
found in a ratio of 19.5 per cent., whereas with severe 
dysfunction the ratio rises to 53.8 per cent. The signi- 
ficance of this finding is revealed, for example, by an 
enumeration of the organic diseases present in that group 
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in which there is continued bleeding preceded by a seal 
of amenorrhoea. Here the ratio was 10 out of 12. Seven 
suffered from one each of the following: severe hyper. 
tension, recent pleurisy, severe pyuria, bronchitis, tuber. 
culosis of the lung, gonorrhoeal infection, and rheumatism: 
2 had severe gastro-intestinal disturbances, whilst 1 had 
rheumatism and recurring haematemesis. In Table II it 
should be noted that for purposes of clearer demonstration 
column three refers only to those cases which remained 
over after the childbirth relation had been extracted, For 
this purpose this relation was considered as primary. The 
figures as so given leave undecided, of course, the question 
as to how far the childbirth relation may in its turn be 
affected by coexisting organic disease. 

Our etiological survey has shown the need for discarding 
the older view which sought to explain excessive ang 
irregular dysfunctional bleeding on the basis of a purely 
uterine pathology. It is true that there still remains ap 
ill-defined group in which infection of the endometriyn 
plays a direct part, but it would seem that in such the 
bleeding is of short duration and is prone to spontaneoys 
cure, for these cases constitute a strikingly small propor- 
tion of the more severe cases which enter hospital for 
treatment and which comprise the material used for pur. 
poses of investigation. 

At the same time, whilst there is clear evidence on 
which to begin to erect a new etiology based upon a 
reciprocal interplay between ovary and uterus, we do not 
yet possess a sufficiently sound foundation in physiology 
to justify more than tentative views. The primacy of 
the ovulation and corpus luteum cycle, for example, to 
which in the past supreme importance has been attached, 
has been undermined by the discovery by Corner,” Van 
Herwerden,’* Hartman,'! and others, that in monkeys, 
and occasionally also in man, menstruation can occur 
normally in the absence of ovulation. These observations 
are in keeping with the demonstration by Parkes,’* that 
in the mouse, after ablation of the follicular apparatus in 
the ovary by means of x rays, the oestrous cycle can 
continue. I'* have discussed the significance of these facts 
in a recent paper, and have indicated that the oestrous 
cycle and the periodic function of menstruation must 
depend upon some rhythmic ovarian activity which is 
separate from the follicular cycle. From this standpoint 
we may conjecture that the various diseased states of the 
follicular cycle and of the endometrium associated with 
irregular bleeding are in the nature of secondary pheno- 
mena that merely accompany some more basic ovarian 
aberration that itself is primarily responsible for provoking 
the bleeding. 

The cause and nature of the ovarian disturbances are still 
obscure. It would seem clear that childbirth and organic 
disease are prominent factors. It is legitimate to conclude 
that direct damage of the ovary by inflammation or tumour 
growth may sometimes operate. In this way we may € 
plain the bleeding associated with tubo-ovarian infection 
and granulosa cell and other tumours of the ovary. In view 
of the primary part played by the anterior pituitary im 
the activation and periodicity of the ovary it is possible 
that disturbance of this endocrinal balance may sometimes 
be operating. In this connexion Hofbauer!’ claims to 
have induced changes in the ovary and endometrium d 
guinea-pigs similar to those present in the Schroeder syt 
drome by administering anterior pituitary experimentally. 


DIFFERENTIAL DIAGNOSIS IN IRREGULAR AND EXCESSIVE 
UTERINE HAEMORRHAGE 

In a large number of cases the history of bleeding with 

the absence of any gross recognizable lesion allows of 4 

diagnosis being made with approximate accuracy. The 

irregular bleeding of young girls is generally due to ovarial 
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jysfunction, but, with increasing age, the frequency with 
which other factors operate may make the climinative 
diagnosis more difficult. As the bulk of the cases fall 
petween the ages of 4o and 50, when cancer and fibroids 
compete so largely, the need for an immediate and com- 
plete investigation in such patients is specially urgent, and 
the same applies to bleeding beginning for the first time 
after the menopause when malignancy, usally in the 
cervix, more rarely in the uterine body or ovary, is the 
most frequent single factor present. 

Where physical examination fails to reveal the presence 
of an adequate explanation of the bleeding, such as fibro- 
myoma, cervical cancer, a polypus projecting from the 
cervix, or an inflammatory mass in the tubo-ovarian region, 
itmay be laid down as a rule that curettage is the first step 
in the diagnosis. Biceding in the teens is the only excep- 
tion to this rule, and in such cases treatment may usually 
be commenced forthwith on a clinical diagnosis. 

We have seen that a considerable number of cases of 
ovarian dysfunctional bleeding may have a preceding period 
of amenorrhoea, and in such the exclusion of the pregnancy 
factor is often possible only after curettage and the dis- 
covery of the cystic endometrial changes so characteristic- 
ally found in this class of case. 

TREATMENT 

Until we have arrived at a more precise understanding 
of the ovarian factors, it is inevitable that our treatment 
of such dysfunctional bleeding must be largely symp- 
tomatic. It is true that therapeutic claims are advanced 
on behalf of many of the commercial Ovarian preparations, 
but these claims have little foundation in science and, for 
the most part, equally little sanction in practice. In 23 in- 
tractable cases of excessive and irregular bleeding in my 
department the cfiect of a concentrated dosage of some of 
the commercial ovarian products of proved activity—and 
of these sistomensin has been chiefly employed—has been 
carefully studied by Dr. W. P. Kennedy. Cure of the 
symptoms is reported in 5 and marked improvement in 5— 
a total positive result of 10 in 23—and it is interesting to 
note that in 7 of these cases an associated dysmenorrhoea 
for which, in fact, the treatment was initiated, has simul- 
taneously responded to the measure. 

There is a steadily increasing literature in regard to the 
results of the treatment of dysfunctional uterine bleeding 
with ovarian or placental extracts. Thus, Campbell and 
Collip'* have recently recorded success in the treatment 
of metrorrhagia with the anterior-pituitary-like principle of 
the placenta. Many, however, of these records deal with 
the use of experimental material prepared in the worker’s 
own laboratory. 

A finding of considerable moment in regard to the treat- 
ment of these cases is the relief, both immediate and _ per- 
manent, which may follow the diagnostic curettage. Thus, 
out of the 86 cases specially studied for this paper, in all 
of which curettage was done, the notes record ‘‘cure’’ of 
the bleeding in 11 (menorrhagia 3, polymenorrhoea 5 and 
continuous bleeding and metrorrhagia 2). It is true that 
tauterization of a chronically infected cervix was carried 
out at the same time in 4 of the cases. 

In the case of intractable bleeding which fails to respond 
to the above conservative measures, we are constrained to 
adopt more drastic methods, and, of these, the choice lies 
between hysterectomy and radium or x-rays sterilization. 
These measures are frequently called for, especially in the 
intractable dysfunctional bleeding of women between 40 
and 50. It is now my practice in such cases to induce an 
artificial menopause by introducing radium into the uterus 
or by exposing the ovarian region to three successive doses 
ofx rays. In the present series hysterectomy was carried 
out 4 times, radium was employed 14, and x rays 5 times. 
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SUMMARY 

1. Except after a recent childbed infection or gonorrhoea 
inflammation of the endometrium or myometrium is a rare 
cause of irregular and excessive uterine bleeding. 

2. There is evidence that in a large majority of such cases 
the uterine pathology—the endometrial proliferation and 
congestion and the myohyperplasia—and the symptoms are 
dependent upon aberration in the ovarian function. The 
most common recognizable causes of this aberration are 
childbirth and general organic disease. 

3. The terms chronic endometritis, chronic metritis, 
fibrosis uteri, and subinvolution applied to the pathology 
found in irregular and excessive uterine bleeding are, 
therefore, inappropriate. 

4. The diagnosis in such cases rests upon an absence of 
a gross pathology—tumours, placental remains, tubo- 
ovarian inflammatory masses, etc._-and the appearances 
found in the endometrium after curettage. 

5. The treatment consists of curettage, ovarian therapy 
or, in intractable cases, of the use of sterilizing doses of 
radium or # rays. 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF 
MENSTRUATION* 


BY 


A. S. PARKES, M.A., D.Sc., Ph.D. 

HONORARY LECTURER AT UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, FOULERTON 
STUDENT OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY 
In opening this discussion on menorrhagias not due to 
uterine disease I am very conscious of the fact that my 
own knowledge does not extend to the clinical aspect of 
the problems involved. I would wish, therefore, to take 
up the standpoint of the experimental physiologist, and 
to discuss some facts which may be of assistance in 
analysing the human menstrual cycle, and therefore of 
assistance in considering disorders caused by physiological 
deficiency or excess. 

In an endeavour to homologize the menstrual cycle of 
primates with the oestrous cycle of lower mammals, we 
may first consider certain of the fundamental processes 
involved in the latter. In lower mammals the ovarian 
cycle consists essentially of two phases—first, the phase 
in which the Graafian follicle undergoes maturation and 
finally ovulates, and secondly, the phase in which the 
corpus luteum develops from the shell of the ruptured 
follicle. In most species only minor changes take place in 
the uterus during the first of these ovarian phases, the 
so-called oestrous phase; more obvious changes occur in 
the vagina, changes that facilitate copulation, which is 
restricted to -this period. In the second ovarian phase— 
the so-called luteal phase—marked changes take place in 
the uterus. These changes vary in degree and kind in 
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different species, but the end-result is the same—namely, 
the uterus is prepared by an increase in its physiological 
sensitivity, with or without proliferation of the endome- 
trium, for the reception of the fertilized ovum. In the 
mouse and rat the development of the corpus luteum re- 
quired to produce the characteristic pre-gestational changes 
in the uterus is only attained after copulation, while in 
such animals as the rabbit and ferret copulation is neces- 
sary to cause ovulation. 

From our present point of view the most interesting 
feature of this pre-gestational development of the endo- 
metriurn is its behaviour when the animal fails to become 
pregnant—in other words, when the prepared endometrium 
is found to be unnecessary. In all animals so far known, 
retrogressive changes take place in the prepared endo- 
metrium when pregnancy fails to supervene, and_ the 
degenerate mucosa returns after a period of time to 
normal, The severity of the process of destruction of the 
developed endometrium varies in different species, and 
does not appear to depend upon the extent of the previous 
endometrial development. 

In the rat and mouse, following sterile copulation, the 
morphological changes in the uterus are slight compared 
with those found in some other species, and the subsequent 
process of destruction is comparatively mild. In extreme 
cases a certain amount of intercellular haemorrhage is 
found which may lead to the appearance of small haema- 
tomata under the epithelium, but haemorrhage into the 
lumen rarely occurs. In the guinea-pig during the luteal 
phase the morphological change in the uterus is again 
slight. In the rabbit a very considerable degree of pre- 
gestational proliferation occurs after ovulation. In this 
species the development consists very largely of glandular 
proliferation, and at the end of ten days after ovulation 
the uterine endometrium is honeycombed with large glands 
opening out into the lumen. The destruction of this 
development in the rabbit is carried out by a process of 
retrogression of the glands and sloughing of the epi- 
thelium. Thus, 18-20 days after ovulation, the lumen is 
found to contain large multi-nucleate giant cells formed by 
the conglomeration of debris from the epithelium. In the 
rabbit, however, this extensive process of destruction is 
associated with little or no haemorrhage, and red blood 
corpuscles are rarely found in the lumen. A similar, though 
more prolonged, period of pseudopregnancy is also found 
in the ferret. In the dog, pseudopregnancy lasts 6-7 weeks, 
and is followed by uterine retrogression resulting in a 
variable degree of haemorrhage into the stroma. In various 
other animals, post-ovulation development and _ retro- 
gression of the uterus have also been studied. 

It may be said, therefore, that in known species of lower 
mammals the uterus exhibits a tendency to undergo break- 
down of the endometrium at a certain definite phase of 
the cycle, namely, at the end of the phase of development 
carried out in preparation for the reception of the fertilized 
ovum. There is, however, one other phase of the cycle 
in which certain animals, at any rate, appear to undergo 
some destruction of the endometrium. In the dog 
haemorrhage into the uterine lumen is found in the imme- 
diate pre-ovulation phase, and in this case the actual 
haemorrhage is more pronounced than that found at the 
end of the subsequent pseudopregnant period. Thus, ex- 
ternal bleeding may continue for as much as ten days in 


the pro-oestrous dog. A similar, though less extensive 


pre-ovulation destruction of the uterus may also occur in 
such animals as the cow. 

In attempting to interpret the human menstrual cycle 
in the light of these facts relating to lower mammals, it is 
necessary to consider the one salient point which occurs 
in the huinan, namely, the period of menstruation. Taken 





in conjunction with what is known of lower Mammals 
two alternative theories could be evolved: (a) that 
menstruation is a pre-ovulation phenomenon Similar to 
that occurring in the dog but more intense, or (b) that 
human menstruation is an exaggerated homologue of the 
pseudopregnant breakdown found in many of the lower 
mammals. 

Regarding menstruation as a pro-oestrous phenomenon 
the haemorrhage would precede the ovulation of the same 
cycle, and therefore at puberty the first menstruation 
would precede the first ovulation. Regarding it as an end. 
of-pseudopregnancy phenomenon, menstruation would 
follow ovulation of the same cycle, and therefore the first 
ovulation would precede the first menstruation. The time 
of ovulation in the human cycle is now generally agreeq 
to be some 13-17 days after the beginning of the previous 
menstruation, and therefore to fall about midway between 
two menstrual periods. On this evidence, therefore, the 
pseudopregnancy theory of menstruation would appear 
more probable. On such an interpretation ovulation takes 
place, the corpus luteum develops in the ovary, and pre. 
gestational changes take place in the uterus. Then, when 
pregnancy fails to supervene, retrogressive changes occur 
in the corpus luteum, the endometrium breaks down and 
menstruation occurs. In other words, menstruation is the 
removal of an unwanted proliferation of the uterus, and 
occurs, therefore, because conception has not taken place, 
On this view, alone, however, menstruation would be 
dependent upon the preliminary development of the corpus 
luteum in the ovary, and it is now well known that 
menstruation will occur in the absence of ovulation. Since 
it is known that the oestrous changes of the accessory 
organs of lower mammals may occur without a morpho- 
logical cycle in the ovary, this fact, of course, favours 
the view that the breakdown involved is pro-oestrous in 
nature. 

Fortunately, however, it has been possible to turn to 
the lower primates for investigation of this problem. All 
Old World monkeys appear to menstruate and to have 
a cycle essentially comparable to that occurring in the 
human. On the other hand, manv of them also have an 
obvious external sign of the time of ovulation, and to this 
extent more closely resemble the lower mammals. Such 
monkeys, therefore, are extremely valuable in any attempt 
to homologize the sexual cycle of man with that of the 
lower mammals. 
cular phase, during which the development of the Graafian 
follicle takes place, is characterized by the appearance of 
an enormous swelling of the vuiva and pudendai region. 
At the end of the follicular phase, when ovulation takes 
place, this external swelling undergoes a sudden subsi- 
dence and is reabsorbed within about two days. About 
10 days later, a period of menstruation of the usual type 
appears. 

The start of the cycle in the baboon, either at puberty 
or following a period of lactation, is characterized by 
the appearance of the external swelling, and there cat 
be no doubt whatever, therefore, that in this animal the 
follicular phase occurs and passes away some time before 
the onset of the corresponding menstruation. It is thus 
possible to say that the latter is not a straightforward 
pre-ovulation phenomenon. On the other hand, when 
the monkey fails to ovulate, the same external sign of 
the follicular phase appears, followed by menstruation as 
usual, and the total length of the cycle, as well as the 
time relations of the phases, is the same as in the normal 
ovulating animal. There is, however, one important 
difference between the uterine cycle in the ovulating and 
in the non-ovulating monkey, namely, that the typical 


pre-menstrual development of the uterus only occurs wheal” 


In the baboon, for instance, the folli- ' 
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; rpus luteum is present in the ovary. Where ovula- | 
taken place, menstruation, though occurring 
at the normal time, takes place from an undeveloped rest- 
ing endometrium. It is thus necessary to suppose that 
whereas the pre-menstrual development of the uterus is 
dependent, as would be expected, upon the presence of 
the corpus luteum, the actual factor causing necrosis and 
breakdown of the epithelium is not set in action by the 
atrophy of the corpus luteum, although operating at the 
ame time, and is independent of any morphological 
ovarian cycle. 
Evidence has lately become available as to the site of 
origin of the substance concerned. Some years ago it 
yas shown by Allen that menstruation could occur in 
ovariectomized monkeys after a series of injections of 
oestrin. Since the hormone is associated with the folli- 
cular phase of the cycle in the normal animal, these 
experiments appeared to simulate the condition of affairs 
fund in the non-ovulating monkey. Very recently, how- 
eer, Hartman has shown that this effect of injection of 
the ovariectomized monkey is completely lacking if the 
animal is hypophysectomized. It is thus necessary to 
suppose that Allen’s results were due to activation of 
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The femoral artery delivers a very large quantity of blood 
to the leg every twenty-four hours, probably more than 
athousand pints. The arterial blood is delivered with all 
the force of the heart and gravity behind it, but when 














this force is dissipated in the capillary bed there comes 
into play a wonderfully complicated mechanism whereby 
this large volume of blood is returned to the heart against 
gravity. Let there be a drop in efficiency of one part in 
two hundred in this return mechanism, and serious changes 
will occur in the leg. 

Many factors assist in the return of the venous blood, 
such as the elasticity of the skin, the contraction of the 
leg muscles, abdominal and thoracic aspiration, vis a tergo 
of capillary pressure, muscular tone and contractions of | 
the vein walls, and the elaborate valving of the veins. 
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the pituitary body by the injection of oestrin, and that 
the substance causing necrosis of the endometrium is 
probably hypophyseal in origin. 

The importance of studying the nature of this factor 
causing necrosis has been emphasized for some years by 
Shaw, and it seems probable that further progress with 
the study of the mechanism of the human menstrual cycle 
will be dependent upon some working hypothesis of the 
factor involved in the necrosis of the endometrium. From 
the point of view of the subject under discussion, namely, 
the factors concerned in menorrhagia unaccompanied by 
uterine disease, it is quite evident that this necrosis factor 
is of prime importance. In cases of menorrhagia, the 
morphological cycle in the ovary may be abnormal or 
even entirely suppressed, and a condition may be found 
analogous with that in the non-ovulating monkey, except 
that the period of destruction of the endometrium is pro- 
longed indefinitely. This would appear to point to the 
possibility that the factor causing necrosis loses its normal 
cyclic activity and functioris persistently. If such an ex- 
planation can be substantiated, an important basis will 
have been found for the experimental attack upon the 
problems of menorrhagia. 


Of this group, it is fairly certain that the last two 
factors are the most important. Should the veins become 
incompetent to return the blood to the heart from block- 
age, atony of their muscular coats, or failure of the valves, 
serious stagnation phenomena will result, and that natur- 
ally in the region most remote from the heart, because 
here the effect of gravity is at its maximum. The support 
of shoes and boots and the pressure on the soles prevent 
oedema and stagnation in the feet. Figures 1, 2, and 3 
show the regions in which ulcers develop according to the 
type of footwear worn. The upper confine of this ulcer- 








Fic. 1.— The ulcer-bearing Fic 2—The larger area Fic. 3.—Ulcers and eczema also occur in 
area when boots are habitually affected when lace-up shoes the small area on the dorsum of the foot 
worn are used, when shoes with a single strap are worn. 


ative region is constant; and the lower corresponds to the 
limits of foot support. By a simple consideration of this 
area which carries probably 99 per cent. of the indolent 
ulcers affecting mankind, we see both the cause and the 
proper line of treatment. The final cause in all cases is 
gravity, which is too much for the legs of erect-standing 
mankind, and the best treatment is constant support. 
The name varicose ulcer is an oxymoron, and is not 
comprehensive enough, because many of these ulcers have 
other causes, such as venous thrombosis, ankylosis of 
joints, paralysis of the leg muscles, lymphatic blockage, 
etc. More comprehensive descriptions are: ulcus cruris, 
indolent ulcer of the leg, chronic leg ulcer, stasis ulcer, 
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static ulcer, and the term that I have suggested, namely, 
gravitational ulcer. 

The necessity for support for swollen legs was probably 
discovered many hundreds of years ago, and it is impos- 
sible to trace the originator of this very obvious principle, 
which, nevertheless, seems to be forgotten by so many. A 
study of the vast literature on this subject reveals literally 
hundreds of methods of treatment advocated, which 
neglect this one vital essential to every line of treatment. 
All efforts seem to have been concentrated on finding a 
magical salve, powder, or even gas, which would stimulate 
waterlogged tissucs into healing. Nearly every chronic 
disease, and many acute ones, have some mechanical 
obstacle, which hinders Nature in her powers of over- 
coming infection, and the removal of this obstacle should 
be the first consideration in every such disease whether 
it is the muscle spasm of gonorrhoeal ophthalmia or anal 
fissure, or the faulty hydraulics of a ‘‘ milk leg.’’ 


TREATMENT OF CHRONIC ULCER OF THE LEG 

Chronic ulcer of the leg has certain features which impose 
limitations to the type of the treatment employed. First, 
its most common complications are poverty and fecundity, 
so the treatment must be such as not to involve hospi- 
talization, as the mother of a poor-class family must look 
after her children; and, moreover, it must not be too 
expensive. Secondly, the disease is very common, and it 
requires many doctors to treat all the cases in existence, 
so that the treatment must be simple and within the 
reach of all medical practitioners, and not too laborious 
and time-consuming. It is of the utmost importance that 
the treatment of varicose ulcer should not be left to district 
and out-patient nurses. Thirdly, the treatment must not 
be too tiresome or painful, or the patient will prefer the 
disease to the treatment ; and if the treatment is bravely 
borne, only for the ulcer to relapse, the recurrence assumes 
the dimensions of a calamity in the mind of the patient, 
who then becomes sceptical of all kinds of treatment. 

The treatment I adopt for this difficult disease is sim- 
plified as far as possible. It is ambulant, and the patient’s 
employment is not interrupted. The visits to hospital are 
at intervals, on the average, of three weeks. The ulcer 
is dressed with nothing but its own discharge, so that 
unnecessary labour and expense are avoided; more im- 
portant, the efficacy of the support is not interfered with 
by the repeated necessity of dressing the ulcer. The bandage 
used to support the leg is of elastic sticking plaster, so 
that it cannot move when once applied, and it adjusts 
itself to the shrinkage of the leg. Another advantage of 
this adhesive plaster is that it is, to a certain extent, 
waterproof, allowing restricted bathing, and, more im- 
portant, keeping the discharge in, and thus saving changes 
of dressing. Owing to the elastic nature of the bandage, 
it can be wound on smoothly in a continuous spiral ; this 
takes much less time than the method of applying 
separate strips of ordinary adhesive. In large ulcers, skin 
grafts are buried in the granulations by insinuation of 
small implants, by darning in threads of skin, or by inject- 
ing suspension of skin in saline, but this makes no differ- 
ence to the method of dressing. The sticking plaster is 
used just the same, and the skin grafts seem to be invari- 
ably successful. 

All through it is remembered that the ulcer is not the 
condition being treated, but an underlying stagnation of 
the venous blood, lymph, and tissue fluid. If this is duc 
to varicosity of the veins, these are treated by injections 
of sodium morrhuate. 

Ligations of large penetrating veins and venous cysts 
are done in severe cases, because the cure of these cases by 
injection is very difficult, and recurrence of the varicositv 
common. These ligations are performed in the out-patient 
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department, as the whole treatment must be ambulat 
no beds being available in hospital for these Cases * 
the other cases, where there is venous obliteration : 
other cause of indolent ulcer, steps must be toleen : 
ensure that the patient will have continuous support 0 e 
a long period of time. ™ 
Here arises the very important question of the treatment 
of the varicose veins which develop after deep thrombosis 
of the puerperium, typhoid fever, etc. It is Customa 
to abstain from injections in these cases, but I] have 
gradually ignored this contraindication, and have now 
treated 56 cases of ulcer associated with old ‘‘ white leg”: 
in 42 of these, large varicosities were injected, and in the 
remaining 14 there were not present any varicose Veins 
In addition to these, a large number of similar cases have 
been injected suffering from periphlebitis or swelling, but 
I have never seen any damage result in the Shape of 
increased swelling, cyanosis of the limb, etc. In cases of 
damage to the deep circulation, I regard these superficial 
varicose veins as an added embarrassment to the sound 
veins which are transmitting blood in the upward direction, 


Contraindications 

As regards contraindications to this method of treat. 
ment, there are only two—namely, associated arterial 
disease and diabetes. I have observed (and this is a mogt 
important point) in legs which have been damaged by 
long-standing venous stagnation that, if gangrene super. 
venes as a result of senile or diabetic arteritis, it is not 
the toes which are affected first, but the area of skin out 
lined in Figures 1, 2, and 3. Treatment by compression 
would in these cases be disastrous, and one must always 
be on the look out for them. The other complications of 
varicose veins—eczema, phlebitis, periphlebitis, pedal de. 
formity, periostitis, arthritis, etc.—are nearly all benefited 
by this treatment, and their presence should not dissuade 
one from practising any part of the treatment—compre. 
sion, injection, or skin graiting. 


Disadvantages 

The disadvantages of this method of treatment are: 

Failure.—Many cases are referred to me _ because the 
treatment has been ineffectual, but I have never failed 
to bring about. rapid healing in these cases. The almost 
invariable cause of failure is the looseness of the bandage; 
the patient is always astonished at the force I employ, and 
delighted with the relief afforded. Another cause 
failure is the delegating of the bandaging to those who do 
not understand the principle of the treatment. In one cas 
referred to me of a very severe ulcer, following a badly 
placed incision for cellulitis of the leg, in which I wa 
informed that my type of treatment had done more ham 
than good, I learned that the adhesive plaster had beea 
applied on the leg above the ulcer by the out-patient 
sister, the ulcer and foot being left out to swell, in ordet 
that hot fomentations could be applied four times daily 
to the ulcer. Other cases of failure I have seen have been 
due to syphilis or malignant disease, and I have come to 
regard the lack of response of an ulcer in the former cas 
to be more certain than the Wassermann reaction in making 
a diagnosis. In malignant disease, of which I have see 
two cases, failure to react to the treatment made the 
diagnosis clear, 

Eczema develops under the adhesive in about 5 per cet 
of cases, and seems to be an idiosyncrasy. In about! 
per cent. of cases the eczema becomes generalized, affect 
ing chiefly the face and arms. The idiosyncrasy may 
to rubber, zinc, or to the morrhuate injections. It isa 
scrious disadvantage when it occurs, especially when its 
of the exudative type, and causes great dismay to the 
I have only once stopped treatment on this 





patient. 
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ccount and in that case the patient was in a lunatic 
? . 

“vlad In many cases I have persevered in the face 

asysu 


of distressing eczema, with the most gratifying results. 


” 


per contra, I have found the most severe “‘ stocking 
cremas, which had been treated by other methods for a 


Jong time, immediately improve with elastic compression. 
| have had adhesive bandages made, impregnated with 
jvanol 1/1,000, ichthyol 5 per cent., aluminium acetate 

rcent., for these cases, and a change to one or other 
ten checks the development of an eczema. 

Blisters develop under the bandage, and burst and ooze 
yantities of fluid. They are often on the sole of the foot, 
and cause a fair amount of pain and discharge, and the 
jase looks as if it would form a new ulcer, but I have not 
und that this occurs. I never stop the treatment 
pecause Of the development of blisters. 

Cutting of the bandage into the skin produces linear 
iiceration, and is due to faulty bandaging in very oedema- 
jus legs. It is avoidable by placing longitudinal strips 
yp the leg as splints, and by overlapping each turn of 
the bandage two-thirds of its width by the ensuing turn. 
Pain is sometimes increased at first by the pressure. I 
fad this in only 10 per cent. of cases, the remaining 90 
rcent. of the patients being very much gratified by the 
omfort afforded. The pain may be due to blisters or 
faulty application of the bandage, or to the injections. 
In certain cases it is in the bones or joints adjoining the 
ulcer, and in some cases in the ulcer itself ; to avoid this 
latter pain I increase the pressure over the ulcer by sorbo 
nbber pads, with adhesive on one side, stuck on over 
the ulcer on the bandage and then pressed into the ulcer 
bed with another turn of the bandage. These pads are 
specially valuable in treating ulcers lying in the sulcus 
mder the malleoli where the bandage does not grip very 
tightly. The sprinkling of aspirin powder on the floor of 
the ulcer I have found an excellent analgesic, lasting from 
fur to seven days. Finally, a night powder of a _ bar- 
biturate and aspirin is a great and justifiable help at the 
start of the treatment. It saves the patient from worry- 
ing during the long night hours over an ulcer, the con- 
tant companion for many years, now cut off by sticking- 
plaster. She has fed the ulcer with salves, antiseptics, 
lint and gauze for so long that she thinks that terrible 
things are happening under the bandage. 


of 


The Mental Attitude of the Patient 

The mental attitude of the patient is sometimes diffi- 
alt, and in nearly all cases has a financial background. 
In these days of humane government, chronic bronchitis 
inthe husband and a varicose ulcer in the wife will main- 
tin a family in certain parishes, and these valuable 
diseases will not be parted with too easily. Again, pensions 
we awarded for ulcers acquired in the Army, and there is a 
wrtain type of man who will on no account give up this 
premium on ill-health. In Central Europe large ulcers 
of the leg are exposed in the streets for begging purposes, 
but this is only a degree more degrading than other ways 
fusing ulcers as a source of income. Fortunately, I 
lave found this type of thing very rarely, and then nearly 
aways in men; as a rule, every patient is desperately 
uxious to get the ulcer healed. 


Expense and Difficully of Treatment 
Expense of treatment should be a very minor considera- 
ton in this disease, which is of great economic import- 
ance. I have scores of cases of men—mechanics, painters, 
and so on—who have lost in wages hundreds of pounds, 
and have cost the Government, health clubs, and hospitals 
‘ually large sums of money; these men were all very 
anxious to get to work and maintain their families. The 
Ndages are fairly expensive, and the 75 pints of sodium 
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morrhuate which I inject annually cost a certain amount, 
but it is found that the patients’ contributions more than 
cover the costs. A great argument against too cheap a 
treatment is that it will fall into the hands of nurses, and 
we shall have a repetition of Unna’s bandages applied 
year after year to the same quota of patients, without 
any effect at all. 

Difficulty of the treatment is used as an argument, but 
if good bandaging and injection technique are once learned, 
it is very easy, and the knowledge so acquired is useful 
in many other ways. I have found that those who have 
mastered the method by attending the clinic have always 
succeeded in getting the same excellent results themselves. 

Relapse is a most irritating argument against any treat- 
ment. It is better to be without a disease for even a 
short time than to have it all the time ; moreover, in this 
disease it is easy to prevent the recurrence, if it is antici- 
pated. In 525 cases of cured ulcer, I have only had 18 
relapses (3.4 per cent.) in the last three years. None of 
these was difficult to treat. 

The following cases illustrate the method of treatment 
of two typical difficult cases: 


Case I 

For cight years Mrs. R. suffered from ulcer below the internal 
malleolus of the left foot. It was small and deep, the size 
of a shilling, but intensely painful, the type of ulcer known 
as Corlette’s irritable ulcer. Owing to the pain the patient 
walked on the outer border of the front part of the foot, and 
had a fixed talipes equino-cavo-varus deformity as a result. 
She was sent to me because the practitioner could make no 
headway with elasto-plastic bandaging, or any other treatment. 
There had, been a tendency not to persist with any single line 
of treatment long enough for it to do good, and I felt that 
it was the patient, a strong-minded woman, who was ordering 
the treatment. No varicose veins could be seen or felt, and 
the leg did not seem greatly swollen. A bandage was wound 
on with a pressure that exasperated the patient, and a small 
rubber adhesive pad laid over the ulcer and bound tightly 
on to it, a sleeping powder was prescribed, and the patient 
returned in a week. She had been much more comfortable, 
and the ulcer was now flush with the surrounding skin, and 
definitely healing. The pressure had pushed a lot of oedema 
out of the leg, and a varicose saphenous vein was now injected 
casily. The bandage was re-applied as tightly as before, and 
the sleeping powder omitted. The next time a small deep vein 
was injected above the ulcer, and in four weeks the ulcer was 
healed firmly, the total cost of materials being twelve shillings. 
The support is being kept 
up by a bandage for six 





weeks ; an elastic stocking 
will follow, to consolidate 
the cure, and finally the 


question of operation for the 
deformity will have to be 
discussed with the patient. 


Case II 

Mrs. C., aged 51, and 
mother of nine children, had 
for five years suffered from 
swelling and ulceration of 
the right leg. She could not 
recall having either ‘“‘ white 
leg ’’ or varicose veins. The 
ulcer, starting from an 
abrasion, had — gradually 
grown to an immense size. 
The area was 67 square 
inches, and the girth of the leg 15 
margin of the ulcer. (Plate, Fig. 1.) 

Her suffering had been terrible, and she appeared worn out 
with constant pain and sleeplessness. The exhaustion showed 
itself in her face, giving her what I have called the “‘ ulcer 
facies ’’ (Fig. 4). The discharge from the ulcer was most 
profuse, and this constant albuminous drain. had led to a 
profound secondary anaemia, with a haemoglobin perceniage 











Kic. 4.—The ulcer facies. 
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of 35. The Wassermann reaction was negative. The ulcer 
showed an almost pure culture of B. pyocyaneus, and the 
discharge from the ulcer had no inhibitory effect upon the 
growth of the organisms. A test with milk showed the 
presence of trypsin in the discharge. The margins of the 
ulcer were stony hard, and there was only a narrow strip of 
skin connecting the skin of the foot with that of the upper 
part of the leg. 

Without any delay, although the ulcer was so foul, it was 
bound tightly with adhesive plaster. Strips were laid first as 
shown in Figure 5, to stop the spiral bandage cutting furrows 














Fig. 5.—Longitudinal strips put on before the spiral com- 
pressing bandage: 1. To prevent the cutting of. grooves 
in the oedematous leg. 2. To prevent the bandage from 
slipping out of position on the surface of the ulcer which 
is too moist for the bandage to adhere. This precaution 
is not necessary when the ulcer is small or the oedema 
moderate. 


in the oedema. <A great pressure was used, and, as usual, the 
patient complained that ‘‘she could it. - vAt 
weekly intervals the bandage was removed (by the patient) 
and renewed; on four occasions skin was removed from the 


never stand 


forearm and slipped under the granulations, once by darning, 
and three times by implantation. 

Although this ulcer was so large, it continued to heal steadily 
and smoothly, and at the end of thirteen weeks was com- 








Fig. 6. 


the 


—The effect of 
discharge and compression of the whole leg upon the bac- 
tericidal power of the pus. On the left, before treatment an 
abundant growth occurs both in the dried discharge round 


treatment by retention of the 


as well as in the moist discharge under the cover slip. On 
the right, after two weeks of treatment the moist discharge 
under the slip inhibits the bacterial growth. 


pletely epithelialized after the application of ten bandages, and 
the girth of the leg was reduced to twelve inches where it had 
Leen fifteen inches (Plate, Fig. 2). With the healing of the 
ulcer, and from the start of the 
treatment the pain ceased, sleep came, and the lines of pain 
disappeared from the face ; the weight increased by 28 pounds, 
and the haemogiobin rose to 85 per cent. (Dare). 

Sir Almroth Wright investigated the discharge under the 
adhesive dressing, and found that it now inhibited the growth 
of the organisms and contained no trypsin. Fig. 6 


the discharge diminished, 


shows 
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culture was made by placing a drop of the discharge nag 
slip, and placing it on the surface of medium in qa Petrj Me 
The discharge which oozes out at the edges INsPissates ue 
so its contained leucocvtes die, whereas the discharge ai. 
the slide remains moist and its leucocytes active Fre. 
5 4 . th 
edges one has necro-pyo-culture, and under the slide bio the 
culture. Pye 





The remarkable point about this case is that at NO ting 
were any varicose veins discovered, and there Was 
definite history of femoral thrombosis. One can only inf 
that some change occurred in the venous return of M 
leg, resulting from the repeated pregnancies, and a vides 
circle was inaugurated, resulting in the advanced ulceration 

The value of the term “‘ gravitational ulcer’? js illustrate 
by a case of this kind. A point of interest is that thi 
patient had refused many requests for amputation, 


Io 


CONCLUSION 
Loss of circulatory equilibrium in 
a train of pathological changes in a 
area, where the efiect of gravity is at its maximum jg 
the unsupported lower extremity. These changes ap 
numerous, and can be summarized as follows: 


. 


the leg inauguraty 
certain well-defined 


Oedema.—(a) Occurring towards the end of the dy 
and pitting on pressure; (b) permanent oedema whic 
still pits on pressure ; (c) elastic oedema when the skin ig 


tightly stretched, and there is no pitting on_ pressure. 


(d) indurated oedema which is the final stage, and ig fre. 
quently associated with ulcer. 

Changes in the Blood.—{a) Increase of lactic acid ang 
carbon dioxide; (b) decrease in oxygen content. 

Changes in the Skin Structures.—(a) Loss of hair on th 
leg; (b) drying up of secretions of sweat and sebaceog 
glands. 

Inflammatory Changes in the Skin.—(a) Eczema of dry, 
scaly, or exudative type; (b) septic blisters of skin; (( 
pruritus; (d) dermatitis artefacta from the scratching: 
(e) erysipelas. 

Ulceration involving (a) skin; (6) subcutaneous tissue: 
(c) tendons and muscle very rarely ; (d) bone, even mor 
rarely. 

Changes in Subcutaneous Tissues.—(a) Inflammation ip 
the neighbourhood of the veins—periphlebitis—which js 
very common, and often miscalled phlebitis ; (b) fibrosis 
which is always present in ulcer cases; (¢) suppuration; 
(d) ossification, which may take place in the bed cf th 
ulcer, but more usually throughout the whole of th 
devitalized area in patches ; (e) caicification. 

Gangrene in the ulcer-bearing area when arterial supe. 
venes upon venous disease. 

Changes in the Muscles.—(a) Brown degeneration ant 
atrophy ; (b) ossification and calcification ; (c) contracturs 
from fibrosis. 

Changes in the Bones.—(a) Periostitis, which mor 
commonly affects the fibula for some unknown reason; (b) 
osteitis, with rarefaction and cystic areas in the bone. 

Changes in Joints.—(a) Atrophic arthritis; (b) osteo 
arthritis ; (c) ankylosis. 

Changes in the Veins.—(a) Rupture ; 
which is occasionally suppurative. 


(b) phlebitis 


Changes in Fascia.—Usually ossification of interossedls 
membrane and other intermuscular septa. 

Changes Secondary to Ulceration.—(a) Malignant (Mat 
jolin’s) disease, which seems to be much more commot 
in men; (b) tetanus; (c) deformities of the foot asl 
knee, resulting from faulty posture in walking in @ 
endeavour to relieve pain, producing pes cavus, equilis 
ralgus or varus, alone or combined. This deformity is at 


first spastic, and disappears when the pain goes, but late 
on the muscles become permanently contracted. 
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Ssates, hi deformity. Deformity * - orang from 1 none = ae e — 
arge und, bed generally produces talipes equinus and ca ae 

At ef (@) mental changes, chiefly melancholia, neurasthenia, an 
le bio-pyy, hebetude. 

COMMENTARY 
0 tiny This is a very formidable list of complications to which 
‘ My: 1 rities can still be added. They all result from loss of 
ont Ine ince between arterial and venous systems of the leg. 
_ a This balance can be ange im op pe artg lying down 
leer: | and by reinforcing the skin with an ¢ astic support. In 
lCeTation the cases due to varicose veins a great improvement can 
stat be made by obliterating, and in bad cases also ligating, 
that th the varices, so that 75 per cent. of ulcer cases can be 
ee cured, and remain cured, without any support but the 
dasticity of the patient’s own skin. 

Ulcers of the leg will always be with us till we find 
nail away of preventing femoral thrombosis after operations, 
See fractures, and childbirth ; but they will diminish in number 
TT define hecause of the simplicity of the injection treatment for 
MUM in arly varicose veins. By this method of treatment we 
ig have a certain way of curing all gravitational ulcers. The 

treatment of small ulcers, up to 4 square inches, is a very 
the day simple matter, quickly accomplished, with a minimum 
7 whith of trouble. These ulcers can be cured by other methods, 
_— [admit, but generally at the expense of much trouble and 
ce time to patient and surgeon. The larger ulcers are gener- 
ally acknowledged to be incurable, but they can be readily 
acid and cleared up by this method, even when of the gigantic 
dimensions of 180 square inches (1} square feet!), the 
ir on the § lareest ulcer I have yet treated since I have kept statistics. 
chal I have now 525 cases of cured ulcer of a total area of a 
little over 25 square feet. 

One of the most wonderful things in nature is surely 
Lad to see the ulcer which started a quarter to half a century 
atching: ago (my longest case 1s fifty-four years) begin to throw 

up its granulations, flatten out its margins, pull in its 
S tisye f edges, and epithelialize in the way described so well by 
en me | the ‘‘Father of Surgery’’—John Hunter—many years 
ago. 
ation in — 
vhich is 
abr A CASE OF ACHALASIA OF THE CARDIA 
uration; _ 
] of the 
of the H. B. BUTLER, F.R.C.S.Ep. 
SURGEON, ROYAL SURREY COUNTY HOSPITAL, GUILDFORD 
1 super (With Special Plate) 
2 The following is the history of a male, B. K., aged 35, 
who was sent to the x-ray department of the Royal 
' Surrey County Hospital with a probable diagnosis of 
on: pyloric obstruction. 
ne. There was a history of difficulty in ‘‘ swallowing ’’ for the 
oste#. past two years, much worse during the last four months. He 
had lost about a stone during the latter period, but though 
..f rather emaciated his physical condition was fairly good. He 
li was of the opinion that ‘‘ all ’’ his food returned after having 
been retained for some hours ; it gradually worked up, but 
osst0ls Fhe did not actually vomit. He got a feeling of tightness and 
great discomfort in the chest until the food was regurgitated. 
(Mar He had been given a barium meal at home, six hours before 
mma being seen at hospital, and when he was examined on the 
ot’ and} «screen it was seen that this meal was still in the greatly dis- 
in a§ tended oesophagus, none being seen in the stomach or else- 
yuinus, where. The obstruction was at the cardia. 
y isat The oesophagus was evacuated, and then a soft mercury tube 
t late! Was passed into the stomach without any obstruction being 
[ hat countered. Immediately after the passage of the tube he 
was given half a pint of beaten egg and milk, which he 
swallowed with ease and evident pleasure, saying that it was 
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the first food he had felt entering his stomach for months. 
He was admitted to hospital to be taught to pass the tube 
himself, which he soon accomplished, passing it before every 
feed ; and he was discharged in about a week, able to take 
all soft food and doing well. 

On June 14th, 1929, he came again, and complained of 
difficulty in swallowing, but as the tube was seen to pass 
easily into his stomach he was told to persevere (see Plate, 
Fig. 1). On July 27th he was readmitted, his condition then 
being nearly as bad as when first seen. Fig. 2 shows an 
immediate meal distending the oesophagus (July 27th). 
Fig. 3, taken on July 31st, shows a mercury tube, which he 
was able himself to pass into his stomach. Fig. 4 shows a 
bread-and-milk barium meal, the consistency of cream, taken 
immediately after the successful passage of the tube, and 
demonstrates the fact that the achalasia was immediately 
present, even directly after dilatation with a large-sized tube. 

No obvious cause for the condition could be discovered, and 
the patient begged for ‘‘ an operation, and be done with it.’’ 
I had had no experience of dilatation with an inflatable bag, 
and felt that operation offered the best chance of success. 

Operation was performed on August Ist. No cancer or 
ulcer of the stomach or duodenum was found, nor any lesion 
of the gall-bladder. A transverse incision in the anterior 
wall allowed three fingers to be introduced into the stomach, 
but to my surprise I had great difficulty in locating the 
cardia. (In this connexion I was afterwards interested to 
read in a paper published by the Mayo Clinic: ‘‘ The silk 
thread is just as valuable a guide to manual dilatation from 
below as it is to dilatation from above, by means of the 
hydrostatic dilator.’’}) When the cardia was found, one 
finger was introduced, then a second, and then a third, 
before there was any sensation that further dilatation would 
be dangerous. There was no palpable hypertrophy. The 
stomach and the abdominal wound were then closed. The 
patient made an uninterrupted recovery, and left the hospital 
within three weeks. 

As I had no report about this patient I wrote to him, and 
received a reply dated April 17th, 1931: ‘‘I am pleased to 
inform you that I am still going strong and can eat anything 
that comes along, from beef-steaks, eggs, and bacon to meat 
pies, in fact I have not found anything yet that I cannot 
swallow. Twelve months ago I secured light employment 
and have continued to work regular ever since, and have had 
no need to visit my doctor.’’ 


There seems to be little doubt that, in the large 
majority of cases, a cure can be obtained by forced dilata- 
tion. In approximately 700 cases at the Mayo Clinic 
dilatation has been carried out readily and satisfactorily 
from above, by means of the bag, only three requiring 
dilatation from below.' On the other hand, Hurst? finds 
that the far simpler treatment, by means of the mercury 
tube, is effective in the majority of cases, and only reports 
one case in which no lasting improvement occurred. In 
this case forcible dilatation by the bag proved equally 
unsuccessful, and the patient was operated on by 
Rowlands, who divided the cardiac sphincter in exactly 
the same way as the pyloric sphincter is divided in 
Rammstedt’s operation for the hypertrophic pyloric 
stenosis of infants, the operation curing the condition, 
which had been present for seven years. If treatment is 
undertaken by means of a bag, it would obviously be an 
advantage if the bag were opaque to x rays, so that dilata- 
tion could be carried out under direct observation and 
its correct position verified. 

A. M. J. Wright, in the Medical Annual, 1930, extract- 
ing from H. P. Mosher’s Semon Lecture, says: ‘‘ The 
author employs dilatation with an inflatable bag under 
manometer control, the bag having barium implanted in 
four strips in its wall, so that the dilatation can be 
carried out under direct observation with the #-ray 
screen.’’* 

REFERENCES 
1 Mayo Clinic Collected Papers, 1928, p. 3. 
? Hurst: Medical Essays and Addresses. 





3 Journ. Laryngol. and Otol., March, 1930, 161. 
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JAMES GRANT, M.B., Cu.B., D.P.H.Gtas. 


ASSISTANT MEDICAL OFFICER OF HEALTH AND ASSISTANT SCHOOL 
MEDICAL OFFICER, BURTON-ON-TRENT 


Routine swabbing of young domestic contacts of diphtheria 
cases has been followed in this borough for many years. 
As the disease remained of sporadic incidence until 1928, 
the few contact carriers were easily dealt with by isolation 
in the borough isolation hospital. In 1928, however, not 
only did diphtheria increase in prevalence, but so also 
did the ratio of carriers, these conditions enduring to the 
latter end of 1930, when there was simultaneous pre- 
valence of both scarlet fever and diphtheria. The follow- 
ing table shows the number of cases of diphtheria notified 
from 1927 to April, 1931, and the number of contacts dealt 
with. 
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Diphtheria Contacts | Contacts with 

Cases Notified Dealt With | Positive Swabs 
1927 wee | 63 | 72 | 3 
1928 .. 0 | 173 | 167 19 
1929. ae | 269 | 275 | 29 
a 205 | 212 | 23 
1931 (to April Ist)... 22 | 38 2 





In addition, nine contacts were found to be suffering 
from clinical diphtheria of the fauces at the time of 
inspection and swabbing, and many other cases of multiple 
infection in the family were dealt with by the practitioner 
in attendance. With the progress of the epidemic, one 
became familiar with the appearance of the nose likely 
to harbour diphtheria bacilli, and inspections of school 
children in infected classes yielded many other supposed 
carriers. The children deemed to be carriers were super- 
vised by their own doctors or at the school clinic. Some 
53 children, made up of 33 contacts (22 throat and 11 
nasal carriers), 19 nasal carriers found in school, and 
1 contact with diphtheria bacilli in both throat and nose, 
were treated at the school clinic. All of these at first 
yielded practically pure cultures of Klebs-Loeffler bacilli, 
and were excluded from school under daily supervision 
until negative swabs were obtained. I have little doubt 
that nearly all these carriers harboured virulent bacilli, 
as they were intimate contacts of diphtheria cases. 


TREATMENT OF CARRIERS AND RESULTS 

Treatment of these children did not impose any arduous 
duties on the school staff. Throat carriers had their 
tonsils painted daily with tinct. iodi mitis, and nasal 
carriers had the anterior nares swabbed with hydrogen 
peroxide to remove crusts, white precipitate ointment then 
being applied to the site. Wooden applicators were ex- 
tremely useful in performing this toilet. These measures 
were as effective as any of the various antiseptics tried 
simultaneously in dealing with convalescent carriers in 
the borough hospital. Antitoxin had no effect on the 
carrier condition in my experience, although used in three 
cases. The conditions observed locally were interesting. 
Throat carriers seldom had normal fauces, and the dura- 
tion of infectivity varied directly with the unhealthy 
state of the tonsillar tissue. Nasal carriers practically 
always had a sore or small excoriation of one or both 
nostrils, frequently with an acrid nasal discharge ; in cne 
instance there was a septic enlargement of the glands in 








ee 
the neck. They often yielded positive swabs long aft 
the local condition became normal. In most ination 
positive swabs were obtained for about three weeks “a 
but a few continued to harbour diphtheria bacilli Fh 
periods of two to three months. Three chronic things 
carriers (not included above) of the convalescent type came 
under notice, and here tonsillectomy effected a cure, 


At the school clinic isolation of the carriers Was main. | 


tained as far as possible by giving them a waiting room 
apart from the other children. Only two fresh cases of 
diphtheria occurred in association with these carriers after 
detection. One was a domestic infection of faucial diph. 
theria derived from a nasal carrier detected in schoo] 
The other was in a boy who attended the school clinic 
for three days with a minor ailment, and contracted 
diphtheria on the fourth day. Virulence tests were per. 
formed only in ten instances, as laboratory animals wer 
not kept in the small laboratory of the public health 
department. Such tests were carried out in a_ public 
health laboratory elsewhere, and, where isolation of the 
bacillus was possible, one never had’a_ negative resylt. 
This isolation was facilitated by sending primary cultures 
inoculated within an hour of taking the swab and in. 
cubated overnight. There was evidence, in two cases 
where this was not done, that the bacilli in the swab 
failed to survive a postal journey. 


REMARKS ON IMMUNITY 

There seem to be two kinds of possible immunity to 
diphtheria. One might be. styled anti-bacterial immunity 
and the other antitoxic immunity. The latter by no 
means confers the first, and the first seems to me to depend 
on phagocytosis, and to be evanescent. Antitoxin proved 
of little help to the carrier, nor did an attack of diphtheria 
a year or two before protect against the carrier state—as 
observed in two instances in this series. Further, it may 
be stated that antitoxin given prophylactically does not 
give passive immunity to the carrier state. Despite every 
precaution, on three occasions during the period of the 
epidemic, the scarlet fever wards, when filled to capacity, 
were infected by cases of diphtheria complicating scarlet 
fever. Passive immunity methods were thereupon freely 
used, and certainly prevented the appearance of clinical 
diphtheria. Yet the carrier condition spread through the 
throats and noses of the immunized children without any 
symptoms beyond a few “‘ sore noses.’’ Two of these 
cases proved very persistent carriers of virulent diphtheria 
bacilli, and yielded pure cultures for three months. 
Clinical diphtheria occurred among other members of the 
household in one or two instances where these carriers were 
discharged from the scarlet fever ward before detection. 


CONCLUSION 

Many scoff at the procedure of swabbing diphtheria 
contacts. The discovery of clinical diphtheria among 
them is sufficient warranty for the continuance of the 
practice, however cumbersome it may be. A further merit 
is that many valuable days of school attendance are saved 
by allowing contacts with negative swabs to return to 
school at once. Attendance at a centre such as the school 
clinic solves the problem of what to do with the carriers, 
and maintains touch with infectious individuals and theit 
families. I would suggest, however, that a_ routine 
virulence test be carried out on diphtheria bacilli per 
sisting longer than four weeks in contact carriers. Finally, 
it is evident that further research is required into the 
immunology of the diphtheria bacillus as opposed to 
its toxin. 

I am indebted to Dr. J. M. Cowie, medical officer of health, 
for permission to publish these observations. 
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EPIDEMIC MENINGITIS MINOR 


BY 


7 vy. C. BRAITHWAITE, M.D., M.R.C.P.Lonp. 
OF THE CHILDREN’S 
INFIRMARY 


IN CHARGE 
ROYAL 


PHYSICIAN 
LEICESTER 


PHYSICIAN AND 
DEPARTMENT, 


AND 


W. MITCHELL INNES, M.B., Cu.B.Ep. 
HOUSE-PHYSICIAN, LEICESTER ROYAL INFIRMARY 
During the period from February 21st to April 8th of 
this year thirteen children sufiering from symptoms of 
meningitis were admitted into the Children’s Hospital 
of the Leicester Royal Infirmary. They presented a 
dinical picture similar to that described by Quincke' in 
1893 under the name “‘ serous meningitis,’’ although the 





affection from which they suffered differed from this 
disease in several important particulars. 

Sporadic cases of meningitis of the 
not uncommon. During the four years from 1927 to 1930, 
35 were admitted into the Leicester Royal Infirmary. 
The age of the patients varied from 8 months to 64 years, 
although children were mostly affected, only two being 
over the age of 13 years. There were 24 males and 
11 females ; 4 died apparently from the condition itself, 
13 from other concomitant diseases, chiefly broncho- 
pneumonia. But although this sporadic type is well 
recognized, there is no record of the affection assuming an 
epidemic character in this country. Recently Schneider’ 
has reported an epidemic of serous meningitis, and he 
refers to several similar outbreaks in Germany. But herve 
again the present series of cases do not present features 
entirely similar to those of the German epidemics, or to 
those admitted into this hospital during the previous four 
years. 


Quincke type are 


SYMPTOMS AND PuysicaL SIGNS 

Eight of the cases now under consideration 
secondary to broncho-pneumonia, usually of a mild type, 
the other five being apparently primary. The onset was 
sudden in seven, insidious in six. Vomiting, headache, 
and drowsiness were the most constant symptoms. 
Vomiting occurred in seven cases. Headache and drowsi- 
ness were complained of six times each ; as five of the 
patients were under the age of 1 year, and abnormal 
crying was a symptom of these, headache is probably a 
constant complaint. Convulsions were reported in five 
cases. Diarrhoea was present in five patients, constipa- 
tion in three. Two were delirious. Increased thirst was 
noticed twice. There was grinding of the teeth in one 
case. One patient complained of abdominal pain. 
Nuchal rigidity was present in all thirteen patients, 
while eleven of them exhibited a positive Kernig sign. 
In all but one case the temperature was raised to a 
varying degree ; in three cases it reached 104° F. There 
was bulging of the fontanelle when this was patent. 
Strabismus was strikingly absent. In the older children 
inwhom the fundi oculorum were examined there was no 
papilloedema. In no case was there any evidence of 
disease of the middle ear. 


were 


CLINICAL COURSE 

All the patients but one recovered. In the fatal case 
the patient recovered from the meningeal symptoms, but 
he had broncho-pneumonia and contracted diphtheria ; he 
was apparently doing well when there was a recurrence 
of the broncho-pneumonia, from which he died. 

In this and one other case lumbar puncture was not 
performed—the one was transferred to the isolation 
hospital and in the other the symptoms disappeared 
spontaneously within twenty-four hours of admission. 
The primary cases cleared up very shortly after lumbar 


amount was 0.057 per cent. ; 
0.02 per cent., while one specimen showed a greatly increased 
protein content—0.2 per cent. 


were always within normal limits. 


puncture. 
all meningeal symptoms, usually after one operation. 
two cases two punctures were necessary before resolution 


eight secondary to broncho-pneumonia. 
last are termed 
all occurred at the onset of the disease, so that the two 
affections appeared concomitantiy. 


pneumonia and meningitis.’ 
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puncture, usually within twenty-four hours. As a rule 


there was a history of illness lasting from two days to 
one week before admission. 
meningeal signs cleared up on lumbar puncture, while 
the broncho-pneumonia ran a short course of seven to 
sixteen 
pneumonia persisted for six weeks. 


In the secondary cases, the 


days; in one case, however, the broncho- 


Tut CEREBRO-SPINAL FLUID 
Cerebro-spinal fluid was obtained from eleven patients. 


In all cases it was under increased pressure, clear, and 
sterile. 


It did not form a coagulum on standing. 


The protein was usually slightly increased. The average 
three specimens had only 


The cells in ten cases were under 5 per c.mm. In one 


case—that with the very high protein—they were increased 
to 40 per c.mm., and these were mostly lymphocytes. 


The chlorides were estimated in nine cases, and the results 
The average was 712 mg. 
per 100 c.cm., the limits being 690 and 750 mg. per 100 c.cm. 

Sugar was always present. The actual amount was only 
estimated in one case, when it was found to be 0.062 per cent. 


TREATMENT 
The only treatment given was lumbar or cisternal 
This resulted in a complete disappearance of 
In 


occurred. 


ETIOLOGY 
As has already been stated, five cases were primary and 
But while these 
the meningeal symptoms 


” 


“ secondary, 


The patients were 
usually sent in by outside doctors about the fourth or 


fifth day from the onset, with the diagnosis ‘‘ broncho- 


, 


Sex.—There was a marked preponderance of males in 
this small series—ten males to three females. With such 
a small number of cases this may or may not be of 
significance. It will be remembered that in the sporadic 
cases that have occurred in Leicester in the four previous 
years there were twenty-four males to eleven females. 

Age.—The two youngest of our patients were 9 weeks 





old, the eldest 6 years. The ages of the other patients were 


10 weeks, 6 months, 10 months, 14 months, 15 months (2), 
3 years, 4 years (2), and 5 years. 

Concomitant Epidemics.—The cases all occurred during 
or near March, 1931. During this time two mild 
epidemics were prevalent locally—cerebro-spinal menin- 
gitis and influenza. In no case was there a history of one 
of our patients having been exposed to these infections 
knowingly. No case had been admitted in 1931 before 
February 2ist, and up to the time of writing (June) no 
case has been admitted since April Sth. 


DIscussION 
Undoubtedly this series of cases bears a strong resem- 
blance to Quincke’s serous meningitis. In his original 
description that author groups the cases as follows: 
I. Those with acute onset. 
(a) With acute course. 
(b) With chronic course. 
II. Chronic cases. 
(a) With chronic progressive course. 
(b) Chronic cases with acute exacerbations. 
The cases described by us resemble most clearly those 
in I (a)—cases with acute onset and acute 
This agrees well with Quincke’s observation that 


included 
course. 








the younger the age at onset the more likely is the con- 
dition to be acute, as all our cases occurred in early child- 
hood. Indeed, this constitutes one of the most striking 
points about this epidemic. Quincke stated that serous 
meningitis is mainly a disease of young adults, but that 
cases do occur in childhood. Of his six acute cases 
reported, three patients were 20 or more, one was 
14, one 33, and one 1? years old. Another striking 
point of difference between the cases now under dis- 
cussion and those described by Quincke is the shortness 
of the course. In our cases all meningeal symptoms 
cleared up in a few days after lumbar puncture. Quincke’s 
acute cases lasted from four weeks to five months. Fever 
was marked in all but one of our patients, whereas it was 
absent or slight in Quincke’s. Only one of the latter’s— 
the youngest—suffered from broncho-pneumonia, whereas 
it was present in the majority of our patients. 

Since Quincke’s time the condition has been fairly well 
recognized, but little new has been added to our know- 
ledge. A good modern description of the disease (now 
translated into English) is stven by Ibraham.* The most 
important differences between the affection as described 
by him and the present series of cases are: (1) the fre- 
quency of otitis media as a point of origin; (2) the 
common occurrence of fatal cases (Ibraham states that 
the more acute the onset the greater the mortality) ; 
(3) the formation of a fibrin clot in the fluid obtained by 
lumbar puncture ; (4) the occasional growth of micro- 
organisms from the cerebro-spinal fluid (B. influenzae, 
B. coli, pneumococci, streptococci, or staphylococci) ; 
(5) the occurrence of tetany as a complication—of evil 
prognostic import. 

The most recent account is that given by Schneider 
referred to above. The affection appears to be more or 
less endemic in Central Europe, with mild epidemic out- 
breaks. Although in previous German epidemics children 
were mostly affected, the voungest of Schneider’s patients 
was 14 years old, the majority were middle-aged adults, 
and there was no marked preponderance of either sex. 
The cerebro-spinal fluid was sometimes opalescent, the 
cell count and protein both being increased. The author 
believes the disease to be an abortive form of cerebro- 
spinal meningitis. 

It is interesting to note in this connexion that there was 
a mild epidemic of cerebro-spinal fever at the same time 
as the occurrence of our cases. However, in our opinion, 
the very frequent coincident broncho-pneumonia points 
rather to an influenzal infection being the cause— 
especially when it is remembered that there was 
also an influenza epidemic at the time.  Lafora‘ in 
1922 expressed the opinion that influenza was a frequent 
cause of serous meningitis, and he reported a chronic 
case following influenza in a woman of 35, who was cured 
by repeated lumbar puncture. Indeed, it does not appear 
unreasonable to suppose that this form of meningitis may 
result from mild infections of various natures, influenza 
perhaps being the commonest ; and we suggest that the 
name ‘‘ meningitis minor ’’ be applied to them to differ- 
entiate them from the infinitely graver suppurative or 
tuberculous forms. The name ‘‘ serous meningitis,’’ while 
it distinguishes them from the former, does not denote the 
profound way in which these mild cases differ from 
tuberculous meningitis. Dr. C. P. Symonds, in conversa- 
tion with one of us (J. V. C. B.), pointed out the in- 
accuracy of the term “‘ serous meningitis.” 


SUMMARY 
1. Thirteen patients with symptoms of meningitis were 
admitted into hospital in six and a half weeks during the 
early spring of this year. 


2. Eight of the thirteen had coincident broncho- 
pneumonia. 
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3. All the patients were young children ; ten y 
boys. ° 


4. The cerebro-spinal fluid was under pressure cl 
and sterile. The protein tended to be increased slighth 
but usually there was no other abnormality, y, 

5. Lumbar or cisternal puncture caused rapid ang 
complete disappearance of the symptoms. 

6. The condition may be an abortive form eithe 
influenzal or cerebro-spinal meningitis. In the 
cases it was probably the former. 


T of 
Present 


7. The disease, while resembling that described by 
Quincke as serous meningitis, shows several importay 
differences, particularly in its benign course. . 
suggested that the name ‘‘ meningitis minor ’’ jg reli 
able. r 
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POISONING FROM MOTOR CAR EXHAUST 
FUMES 
In the last year two cases of poisoning from exhaust 
fumes have been observed. The cases were so very 
similar that a description of one only is thought necessary, 


A removal agent came to see me one day in despair. He 
had seen two dectors in a month, and neither could help him, 
L was equally stumped by his symptoms, but hit upon the 
diagnosis by chance. 

Since 1919, when he left the Army, in which he was a 
transport officer, this man had been employed by a firm of 
removal contractors, and worked twelve to fifteen hours a 
day. He had never had a holiday. His job is to go from 
Leeds to any town in England to arrange a removal. Tiis 
he does by car. 

Till the early part of last year he had no complaint, and 
enjoved his work. In February he found himself much mor 
easily tired than usual. His eyesight worried him at night. 
He gave the following example, which shows at the same 
time what a strenuous day’s work he was in the habit o 
doing. One day he went to the office at 9 a.m., read his 
letters, and dictated. replies. At 11 o’clock he motored to 
Manchester, arranged tor a removal, and motored _ back, 
arriving at 5 p.m. After two hours in the office he hada 
meal, and set out by road for Newcastle-on-Tyne. He felt 
sleepy, and his eyes were heavy as he drove—‘‘a_ most 
unusual state of affairs ’’—but he arrived there at 11 p.m, 
completed his business, and set off for home. In the early 
hours he noticed that the lights of approaching traffic seemed 
to flicker and flash. <A little later he caught himself on the 
verge of falling asleep—a feeling he had never experienced 
before. He wisely pulled up, and = slept for half an hou. 
He started again, but had great difficulty in driving, because 
he could not place lights correctly on the road. He would see 
the light of a house, but it would be so unsteady that he 
could not determine on which side of the road the house lay. 
Several times he stopped, overpowered with sleep, but event 
ally he reached home. A few hours in bed restored him to 
a feeling of comparative freshness, but when he got into his 
car the feeling of helplessness overcame him. The climax 
arrived one day when he stopped at a robot. For te 
minutes he tried to decide when the light was green anf 
when red. He could see the change in colour, but he could 
not remember which colour stood for safety and which fot 
danger. He thereupon hired a chauffeur, but he got no bettet 
He was under medical treatment, and was having more te 
than usual, 
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When I saw him he had a pulse rate of 54, a blood pressure 
of 108/92. His tendon-jerks were scarcely perceptible. His 
eve light reflex was almost absent, the pupil being small. 
There was 10 colour-blindness. His speech was staccato and 
the words falling over one another. His hair was 
alling rapidly. He sweated easily. His tongue was dirty, 
put he had no symptoms of digestive trouble. He was very 
nervous, and could not sit still a moment. There no 
apparent loss in weight. 

After three days in bed, on thyroid and_ injections of 
Fraisse’s neurosthenic ampoules (he had gone to bed with a 
diagnosis of neurasthenia due to overwork), he was much 
petter. He insisted on returning to work on the fourth day. 
On the fifth day his symptoms began to recur. I happened 
to meet him in the street, and in a conversation about his 
car he mentioned how long he had had it. This period 
coincided with the length of time his symptems had_ been 
observed. On inquiry, it was discovered that fumes from the 
engine were noticed in the car on long runs, and that he 
always had the windows shut, or nearly so. He was advised 
jo have the floor boards sealed against gases and a new 
exhaust washer put in place. His symptoms disappeared in 
about ten days, and he has had no recurrence. 








rapid , 


Was 


The similarity of the second case was so marked that 
it seems worth while publishing these symptoms in the 
hope that they may prove of help to others. The other 
man was a motor salesman. The inability to focus and 
place lights at night, the fatigue, and the inability to 
recognize colours were described in the same order. His 
car had leaking floor boards, and was of the same make 
as the first car mentioned. The new models of this type 
have improved floor boards and improved design for 
removing ex »aust gases. 


R. A. Murray Scott, M.A., M.B., B.Chir. 


Leeds. 


DEATH FOLLOWING SODIUM TETRA- 

IODOPHENOLPHTHALEIN 
Sodium tetraiodophenolphthalein for cholecystography only 
occasionally gives rise to untoward symptoms, and rarely 
has fatal results, provided its contraindications are 
observed. Among these is heart disease, but the difficulty 
is, with the means ordinarily at the physician’s disposal, 
to detect unsuspected myocardial degeneration such as 
fatty infiltration. 

I was asked, on August 11th, by the East Middlesex 
coroner (Dr. George Cohen) to do a post-mortem examina- 
tion—soon after death—in the case of a woman, aged 60, 
who collapsed and died after the fifth of a series of 
capsules, each of 0.5 gram, of sodium tetraiodophenol- 
phthalein, taken at half-hourly intervals for cholecysto- 
graphy. Externally the whole surface of the body 
(moderately well nourished) had an icteric tiige, but 
especially the conjunctivae. Internally, there were 
evidences of fairly grave anaemia ; greenish discoloration 
of the liver ; chronic cholecystitis ; no bile ; six stones, 
the colour, size, and appearance of peppercorns, in the 


gall-bladder, one in the cystic duct, and two in the 
common duct ; and chronic pancreatitis. 
On lifting the heart, without undue force, from the 


pericardium, the dissector’s thumb penetrated the wall, 
so advanced was its degeneration : a fatty infiltration 
involving even the chordae_ tendineae. Kidneys, pale, 
showed fairly advanced interstitial changes. The stomach 
(which had been washed out) was undamaged, but the 
first six feet of small intestine showed a_ well-defined 
hyperaemia of varying degrees of severity, and its mucosa 
was smeared with the drug. The hyperaemia is of interest 
in view of the griping complained of in the severe 
Teactions occasionally seen and yielding to adrenaline. 


London, W. TEMPLE GREY, M.B., Ch.M. 
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Reviews 





BRIGHT’S DISEASE 
The beautifully illustrated monograph by Professor 
THomas Appis and Dr. JEAN Otiver on The Renal 
Lesion in Bright’s Disease’ is the result of ten years’ 
work, and, like Bright’s original account in 1827 and 
Volhard and Fahr’s volume in 1914, it is designed to 
correlate the clinical manifestations with the morbid 
changes in the kidneys. The attractions of functional 
tests of renal efficiency have recently tended to concen- 
trate attention somewhat too exclusively in one direction, 
and Professor Addis out of his full clinical experience 
submits this attitude to a critical and _ penetrating 
analysis. The bearing of efficiency tests on prognosis is 
disappointing, for the same abnormalities of function 
are present in transient lesions as in those that are 
lasting, progressive, and fatal ; the tests do not indicate 
the nature of the morbid change which has affected the 
functioning tissue, and it is the nature of the lesion, not 
its extent, that determines the patient’s fate. The warn- 
ing is thrown out that the clinical tests now in vogue have 
no more lasting value than the quite provisional hypo- 


‘ theses on which they are based, and that the hopes enter- 


ce 


tained as to their value ‘‘ were from the first unwarranted 
because our conceptions as to the physiology of the 
kidney are quite naturally as childish and incomplete 
as is our knowledge of its structure.’’ But it must not 
be supposed that Professor Addis neglects in the least 
their use and any information that can be obtained from 
laboratory investigation, for the clinical notes on seventy- 
two patients with various forms of Bright’s disease, on 
whom necropsies were eventually obtained, show that the 
blood urea concentration, -the volume of urine, --rate 
of protein excretion, specific gravity, and a full examina- 
tion of the sediment were regularly investigated. Their 
limitations, however, are insisted on ; thus the diagnosis 
of renal disease by urinary examination depends on a 
quantitative, not on a qualitative, basis. Formerly it was 
generally supposed that casts and red blood corpuscles 
were evidence of definite morbid change in the kidneys ; 
but examination of the urine of seventy-four healthy 
medical students gave the quite unexpected information 
that the twelve hours’ urine contained on an average 
1,040 casts, 65,750 red blood cells, 322,500 white cells 
and epithelial cells, and protein between 10 and 30 mg. 
A protein excretion of more than 30 mg. and a rate of 
cast excretion above 5,000 per twelve hours were regarded 
as pathological. 

The clinical and pathological records of the seventy- 
two cases, each with plates of the microscopical appear- 
ances, are contributed jointly by the two authors, who 
otherwise are separately responsible for the remaining ten 
chapters on the clinical and pathological aspects of the 
subject. The authors write from their own points of 
view, but they reach the same conclusions. The con- 
fusing nomenclature of renal disease has much to answer 
for ; instead of the use of the term ‘‘ nephritis,’’ which 
connotes inflammation of some sort, the non-committal 
eponymic Bright’s disease is employed, and is divided 
into three main groups—haemorrhagic, degenerative, and 
arterio-sclerotic. Every student of Bright’s disease is 
tempted to construct a classification; thus Miss Dorothy S. 
Russell suggested a new one in 1929. There is a great 
virtue in simplicity, and in this and other respects Addis 
and Oliver’s groups closely resemble those of Volhard 
and Fahr, whose nephrosis corresponds to the degenerative 


By Thomas Addis and 
(Pp. xi+ 628; 
16 dollars.) 


1 The Renal Lesien tn Bright’s Disease. 1 
Jean Oliver. New York: P. B. Hoeber, Inc. 1931. 
170 plates, 2 in colour, 21 figures, 1 folding table. 
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Bright’s disease of the American authors. This is 
a heterogeneous category, and includes patients with 
unrelated diseases united in the occurrence of a renal 
lesion distinct from haemorrhagic and _arterio-sclerotic 
Bright’s disease. The two last forms are irreversible, 
whereas the degenerative is reversible ; thus in the late 
toxaemia of pregnancy there is clinical evidence of a 
most intense degeneration ; but within twenty-four hours 
of delivery everything has quieted down, and in a few 
weeks there may not be any trace of a renal lesion. 
This feature is a clinical justification for the recognition 
of the group. On the use of the words ‘‘ nephritis ’’ and 
““nephrosis ’’ Professor Oliver remarks that they are 
evidently ‘‘ all things to all_men,’’ “‘ and if the ablest have 
used them to apply to the same thing with meanings 
exactly the converse, this fact alone would seem to 
prejudice their usefulness if any scientific accuracy is 
desired in nomenclature.”’ 

This work is not on the lines of a dogmatic textbook, 
but is the philosophic critique of a difficult subject based 
on a laborious research conducted and correlated on 
clinical and pathological lines. 

ABDOMINAL PAIN 
We believe that few practitioners who commence Mr. 
JouN Mortey’s modest volume, entitled Abdominal Pain,’ 
will put it aside until they have completed the final page. 
It is eminently readable. Its argument is based on 
personal experience and careful thought. And though 
a controversial contribution, it never fails in courtesy 
or in generosity. Mr. Morley starts from the experience 
that the current doctrines of referred pain, and the 
clinical conclusions founded on them, do not in fact work ; 
the student is confused by them and the practitioner 
discards them. Hence the claim for a review of the 
situation. It is not inappropriate that this review should 
be undertaken by a teacher in the Manchester School, 
for the theory so energetically advocated in recent vears 
by the late Sir James Mackenzie took origin in the work 
of Dr. James Ross, whose classical textbook on Diseases 
of the Nervous System, published in 1881, carried his 
fame far beyond the western city where he _ practised. 
While Mr. Morley holds in the greatest respect the 
personalities and work of his predecessors, he is quite 
firm in his contention that the theory of referred pain 
for which they are responsible cannot be sustained, and 
he is not less confident in his presentation of an alterna- 
tive view. Briefly, his claim is that the deep and super- 
ficial tenderness and muscular rigidity of the abdominal 
wall, so commonly observed in association with inflam- 
matory disorders in the abdomen, are not reflex phenomena 
originated by stimulation of the afferent autonomic nerves 
of the viscera, but that, on the contrary, the starting- 
point of the reflex activity of which they are the ex- 
pression is in the highly sensitive cerebro-spinal nerves 
of the parietal peritoneum. His thesis is tested by 
applying it to pain as this results from all forms of 
organic disease within the abdomen, and the examination 
is not less candid than it is thorough. Particular atten- 
tion may be directed to the chapters dealing with 
shoulder-tip pain and with pain in appendicitis, and to 
the full clinical experience on which the argument is 
based. Even for those to whom doctrine and theory 
make little appeal the practical teaching of the book 
relative to the diagnostic significance of pain in the 
abdomen makes Mr. Morley’s study a valuable contribu- 
tion. And it is not without interest to note that surgery, 
with its ability to study the ‘‘ pathology of the living,” 


2 Abdominal Pain. By John Morley, Ch.M., F.R.C.S. With an 
introduction by J. S. B. Stopford, M.D., E.R S. Edinburgh: 
kK. and S. Livingstone. 1931. (Pp. xv + 191; 22 figures. 10s. 6d. 
ne: * 
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may offer some significant experiences both to the 
academic physiologist and to the clinical student of the 
nervous system. Alike in its theoretical discussion and 
in its bedside teaching, Mr. Morley’s book will, we are 
sure, commend itself to many readers. 
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TREATMENT OF EPILEPSY BY KETOSIS 

The treatment of epilepsy by means of ketosis induced 
by a diet rich in fat has now been tried for a number of 
years. The time is therefore ripe for a critical review of 
the results obtained by this method of treatment. Dr 
Fritz B. TaLsot’s book, Treatment of Epilepsy,’ is mainly 
concerned with the use of a ketogenic diet. He gives a 
detailed account of the physiological principles underlying 
the production of ketosis and of the methods of estimating 
the dietary requirements of patients. A number of 
specimen diets are given. Dr. Talbot’s book is, however 
somewhat disappointing. One-third is devoted to a rather 
sketchy review of etiology and symptomatology, which 
compares unfavourably with the recent consideration of 
these aspects of the subject by Cobb and Lennox. Though 
the book is called Treatmeni of Epilepsy, very little space 
is devoted to treatment by drugs. In considering the 
results of treatment by ketogenic diet Dr. Talbot is able 
to quote 240 cases, of which only twenty were treated 
by himself. It appears that in children complete relief 
was obtained in from 25 to 50 per cent. of cases, and 
improvement in from 23 to 45 per cent. Roughly speak. 
ing, one-third were freed from fits, one-third were jm. 
proved but not completely relieved, and one-third were 
unaffected. It is generally agreed that adults respond to 
a ketogenic diet less satisfactorily than children. 

Dr. Talbot discusses briefly the treatment of epilepsy 


by dehydration. His own limited experience of this 
metnod has not been encouraging. There are several 
serious verbal errors. On page 160 ‘‘ ketogenic sub. 


stances, mainly carbohydrate ’’ is clearly incorrect. Else. 
where the author does not always make his meaning clear, 

Anyone who wishes to treat an epileptic patient by 
means of the ketogenic diet will find full instructions in 
Dr. Talbot’s book. Though this method is valuable in 
some cases and certainly justifiable, the value of dehyéra- 
tion is at present unsettled, and the patient whose intake 
of water is reduced to 6 oz. a day may _ perhaps be 
pardoned for thinking that the cure is worse than the 
disease. 





PRIMITIVE PSYCHOLOGY 

An adherent of the Ziirich School of Psychology, Mr. 
C. R. AtpricH attempts in The Primitive Mind and 
Modern Civilization’ to harmonize the concept of the 
racial unconscious, which that school has adopted as the 
main article of its creed, with the findings of anthropo- 
logy. His conclusion is that the race progresses from the 
unconscious towards consciousness by three stages. The 
first is an “‘ unconscious bio-morality,’’ earlier defined as 
“the collective unconscious morality inherent in the laws 
of life ’’ ; the second is a period of savagery, in which 
the group represses egotistic tendencies by forcibly 
imposing a conventional morality ; the third—not yet 
reached by any society, but recognized by an increasing 
number of individuals—is a stage in which the members 
of the group consciously co-operate for the common good. 

Mr. Aldrich bases his conclusions on the so-called 
gregarious instinct in man and on the existence of a 


® Treatment of Epilepsy. By Fritz B. Talbot, M.D. London: 
Cassell and Co., Ltd. 1981. (Pp. xiii + 308; 11 figures. 18s. net.) 
"The Primitive Mind and Modern Civilization. 3y = Charle 


Roberts Aldrich. With an introduction by Bronislaw Malinowski, 
Ph.D., D.Sc., and a foreword by C. G. Jung, J)r. med. et Jur. 
The [International Library of Psychology, Philosophy, and 
Scientific Method. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, ‘Trubner and 
Co., Ltd. ; New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co. 1931. (Pp.'& 
+ 249, 12s. Gd. net.) 
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racial unconscious, coming thereby perilously near the 
aoncept Of a group mind which Professor Lévy-Bruhl 
oredicated, despite his critical disavowal of the tenets of 
the French school. We are prepared to recognize that 
the welfare of the individual is bound up with the welfare 
of the group to which he belongs, but that does not 
imply that the group is an entity except as an aggregate 
of individuals. That there can be a racial unconscious 1s 
atirely disputable, and to talk of a collective morality 
inherent in the laws of life is to attribute to the natural 

recesses Of evolution a human rationality of purpose 
jor which biology provides but little justification. We 
can find, indeed, no evidence whatever in modern 
aathropology for the gregarious instinct on which Mr. 

Aldrich bases his hypothesis of a primitive horde, and 
can find no logical explanation for the development of 
family life from such a horde, if it ever existed. On the 
other hand, all the evidence points to the family as being 
the originol unit, extending later to the clan and so 
into the tribe, with the natural corollary that marriage 
gs an institution regulating the lives of individuals was 
recognized in the earliest stage of human culture. 
Theories of group marriage and primitive promiscuity have 
been long abandoned by our leading anthropologists. It 
js incorrect, we believe, to say with the author that 
“love, as moderns know it, the passionate preference 
of one Woman to all others, cr of one man to ali other 
men, is not known to the primitive,’’ for whom ‘‘ every 
woman is about the same as every other woman provided 
she is not too old.’’ Suicides caused by disappointment 
or thwarted love are too frequent in primitive societies to 
allow such an assertion to pass unchallenged. 

In our view, then, the premisses on which Mr. Aldrich 
builds are unsound, but that does not detract from the 
geat interest and stimulation to be derived from this 
volume. There are many points of anthropological detail 
on which we feel bound to disagree, like the alleged 
ignorance of paternity, for which both the Australian and 
Trobriand evidence is not sufficiently convincing. He 
unduly depreciates the intellectual curiosity of primitives, 
and his explanation of the reason why sexual and other 
taboos are relaxed on ritual occasions is far from com- 
plete. But despite these and other points of disagree- 
ment, we have found the book provocative of thought, 
and it should be of real value to the critical student of 
primitive psychology. In discussing the difficulties of 
language and interpretation Mr. Aldrich makes a new and 
excellent point which goes far to explain our frequent 
misunderstandings of, to us, illogical identifications in 
primitive cultures. He points out that we use the copula 
is,’ instead of some word like “‘ acts,’’ which is really 
more what the primitive means. When he says that 
sis y he is really saying x acts like y, or has the same 
eflect as y. Mr. Aldrich might have added that in many 
primitive languages the word for “‘ is ’’ expresses not the 
copula (which does not exist), but a state or function. 


sé 


THE A.A.MS. 

“The Australian Army Medical Services, Vol. I,’’* deals 
with the Gallipoli campaign, the campaign in Sinai and 
Palestine, and the occupation of German New Guinea. 
In each case it is more than a description of the Australian 
Medical Services ; it is a study of the medical problems 
connected with each campaign. Thus, in following the 
Gallipoli campaign, the author has surveyed the whole 
sphere of activities from the beaches of Anzac to the base 
hospitals of Egypt and Malta. The complications caused 


” 


5 Official History of the Australian Ayvmy Medical Services in the 
War of 1914-1918. Vol. I. Edited by Colonel A. G. Butler, D.S.O., 
V.D., B.A., M.B., Ch.B., A.A.M.C. Melbourne: Australian War 
Memorial. London: Australia House. (Pp. xxvi + 873; 228 
illustrations, maps, and graphs. 21s. 6d. post tree.) 
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by the division of executive responsibility between the 
Navy and Army, according as the evacuation was on sea 
or land, are at once apparent. In these combined naval 
and military operations new difficulties arose which in 
many instances were entirely unforeseen, and had not 
previously been studied. Even to-day comparatively 
little has been written about this intricate subject. The 
necessity of preserving a clear line of evacuation is at 
once obvious, and in these pages it is now clearly 
demonstrated how a want of preparation, combined with 
inadequate facilities and congestion in base hospitals, was 
responsible for slowing down the evacuation from the 
frc~t line. The portion dealing with the Palestine and 
Sinai campaign records the work of the medical services 
with mounted troops, with careful attention to detail. As 
much of the ground covered is new, this is certainly not 
the least interesting part of the present volume. 

The experience of the Australian Imperial Force was 
similar to that of the British Army as a whole. Similar 
problems were encountered, and their solution was 
determined by the same principles and policy. It may 
be claimed that the experiences of-a self-contained homo- 
geneous force of the size of the A.I.F. can be more easily 
collated than those of the vast armies of Europe, and so 
may be of value in illuminating the obscurities of a larger 
field. The administrative and regimenta! officers of the 
medical services of the Australian military forces were 
almost without exception civil practitioners, with only 
militia training at most. These suddenly became respon- 
sible for the medical side of a great military organization. 
In many instances their first business was to grasp an 
understanding of their new duties from such experienced 
soldiers as were available. Once familiar with their new 
sphere of activity they became in turn the instructors, 
bringing fresh minds and methods to consider and solve 
old questions, so that the whole medical services of the 
Crown, regular and irregular, benefited by their stinvulus. 
No one doubts that one reason for the high state of 
efficiency of the medical services of the Crown during the 
war, was the receptiveness of the regular soldiers to sugges- 
tions from the highly efficient temporary medical officers 
from home and from the oversea Dominions. The object 
of the book is at once historical and instructional, so that 
should a similar emergency arise in the future, a new 
generation may face the fresh crisis with a clearer know- 
ledge of the princip'es of medical strategy and tactics than 
did their predecessors in 1914-18. 

The authors of this first volume of the History of the 
Australian Army Medical Services are to be congratulated 
on fulfilling their task in a thoroughly satisfactory and 
lucid manner. All three parts of the present work are full 
of valuable information, and are well written in a clear, 
instructive style. The volume is to be recommended, not 
only to those interested in the various military problems 
presented and in the account of their solution, but also 
to those students of military history who would read 
again, from another angle, the story of the Australians 
in the great war. 


NOTES ON BOOKS 
The fourth edition of Roentgen Interpretation: A 
Manual for Students and Practitioners,” by HoLMEs and 
RucG es, is welcome. The subject-matter is brought up 
to date, more particularly in connexion with bone patho- 
logy and the recent developments in the examination of 
the genito-urinary tract. There is no better book for 
students and practitioners ; they will find in it accurate 
information regarding radiological technique and diagnosis. 
The authors lay great stress on a thorough knowledge of 





® Roentgen Interpretation: A Manual for Students and Practi- 
tioners. By George W. Holmes, M.D., and Howard IE. Ruggles, 
M.D. Fourth edition, thoroughly revised. London: H. Kinpton, 
1931. (Pp. xii + 339; 237 figures. 21s. net.) 
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pathology and anatomy as being of fundamental impor- 
tance for the student of radiology, and the correlation of 
the pathological changes with the radiological appearances 
is insisted on throughout the work. While this is 
primarily an elementary textbook for the student, and is 
necessarily limited in its scope, a good bibliography is 
given at the end of each chapter. A very careful selection 
of the literature has been made, and this will be appre- 
ciated by those who wish to extend their reading. All 
branches of radiography are dealt with and an admirable 
chapter is written on ‘‘ fluoroscopic technic.’’ The illus- 
trations are numerous, well chosen, and of excellent 
quality. It is a pleasure to read this volume, and to 
congratulate both authors and publisher on the continued 
excellence of a most useful textbook, which can be 
recommended to all those beginning the study of 
radiology. 


Dr. P. M. Srimson’s little work, entitled A Manual of 
the Common Contagious Diseases,’ is an outgrowth of 
his lectures on diphtheria, measles, and scarlet fever 
delivered at the Cornell University Medical College. 
Chapters on serum reactions, Vincent’s angina, rubella, 
whooping-cough, mumps, chicken-pox, vaccination, 
cerebro-spinal fever, poliomyelitis, the principles of con- 
tagion, and the general management of contagious 
diseases have been added. Small-pox, typhoid and 
paratyphoid fevers, and typhus, which are dealt with by 
most writers on acute infectious diseases, are not included. 
Short bibliographies of almost exclusively American 
literature are appended to each chapter. The work, which 
was originally intended for nurses, medical students, and 
hospital residents, forms a good if somewhat elementary 
introduction to the subject, though its style is more 
likely to appeal to the American than to the British 
practitioner or student. In the chapter on measles we 
note that the description of an eye sign of doubtful value 
occupies more space than that of Koplik’s spots, while 
the account of diphtheritic paralysis contains no mention 
of oculomotor or pharyngeal involvement. The work 
is, on the whole, up to date, though the author still 
seems to cherish an antiquated belief in the value of 
alcohol and tincture of perchloride of iron in diphtheria, 
and advocates terminal disinfection, which is now becom- 
ing generally discredited. The printing and paper are 
good, but one of the two plates (which is borrowed from 
Schamberg and Kolmer’s textbook and is supposed to 
represent rubella) might well have been omitted. 


We wondered at first why The Yellow Viper* had been 
sent to us for review, but on inquiry we learned that 
SIDNEY Fatrway is the pseudonym adopted for his lighter 
literary efforts by a serious-minded member of the medical 
profession. He has evidently enjoyed writing this 
‘ thriller,’’ and his enjoyment will no doubt be shared 
by many readers who seek escape from reality, in 
hammock-chair or railway train, at this season of the 
year. The publisher summarizes the ingredients thus: 
‘‘A novel method of blackmail, a scientific murderer, a 
Jady doctor who plays the detective, a trial which shows 
the possible danger of ‘ expert’ evidence, a love story 
which does not always run smoothly, a Grand-Guignol 
scene in an abandoned house by the river-side.’’ The 
snake-poison business is ingeniously contrived, and the 
murder trial “‘ goes with a swing ’’—up to a point. 


A little book entitled Fanny Jane Butler: Pioneer 
Medical Missionary*® has been written by Dr. Butler’s 
niece, Miss E. M. Tonce. It includes a preface written 
a short time before her death by Dame Mary Scharlieb. 
Dr. Butler is stated to have been the first fully qualified 
European medical woman to go out to India. She was 
born in 1850 and died at the age of 39. 


A Manual of the Common Contagious Diseases. By Philip 


Moen Stimson, M.D. Philadelphia: Lea and Febiger. 1931. 
(Pp. xvi + 353; 40 figures, 2 plates. 3.75 dollars net.) 
S The Yellow Viper. By Sidney Fairway. London: Stanley 


Paul and Co. (1928) Ltd. (Pp. 288. 7s. 6d. net.) 

"Fanny Jane Butler: Pioneer Medical Missionary. By FE. M. 
Tonge. With a foreword by Dame Mary Scharlieb, D.B.E., M.D., 
M.S. London: Church of England Zenana Missionary Society. 
1930. (Pp. x + 54; illustrated. Is. net.) 
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PREPARATIONS AND APPLIANCES 


REPLACEMENT OF THE PROLAPSED Corp 
Dr. Amin BUKToR Rurairt (Alexandria) has devised a simple 
instrument for replacing the prolapsed umbilical cord, It 
comprises: A, a flattened rubber tube, 14 inches long, with 
two lateral openings near the upper blind end, .and fittin 
into an oval metal cylinder provided with an. open’ slot at 
its lower end ; B, a narrow rubber band, with a small metal 
ring at each end ; and c, two wires (one having a swivel] at 
its upper end), which are fixed in a frame so as to slide Up and 
down one another without falling apart. 

It is prepared for use as follows. Into the rubber tube 
held in the left hand so that the two upper openings face 
to the right, are introduced the two wires, keeping the one 
with the swivel to the right ; they are then pushed up the 
tube, passing the lower end of the wire without the swive 
attachment through the slot in the metal cylinder. Whea 
the upper end of this wire reaches the upper of the two side 
openings, one end of the rubber band is inserted through that 
opening, and the wire is threaded through the terminal Ting, 
This wire is then pushed fully up, and its lower end is fixed 
in the notch at the lower end of the metal cylinder. Gently 
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pulling on the band ensures that the wire has passed through 
the ring. The other wire is now pushed up until the swivel 
appears opposite the lower side opening. The instrument, now 
ready for use, is sterilized by heat, and allowed to cool in 
any ordinary antiseptic solution. 

The following instructions are given by Dr. Rufail. Pass 
the free end of the rubber band through the prolapsed loop 
of the cord; push the ring at that end against the swivel 
opposite the lower side opening, and so fix it. The cord can 
now be replaced without any risk of slipping, or of uterine 
perforation, except in very clumsy hands. To free the cord 
after replacement unlock the lower end of the left wire from 
the notch in the metal cylinder, and pull the wire down the 
slot. This frees the upper end of the band. Then, keeping 
the instrument steady, gently pull both wires down and out 
of the tube. Finally, withdraw the tube from the vagina 
gently, pressing down the abdomen over the presenting part 
so as to prevent recurrence, 

The instrument is made by Messrs. Allen and Hanburys, 
Ltd., 48, Wigmore Street, London, W.1. 
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HEALTH ON THE FARM AND IN 
THE VILLAGE 


A Review or Rurat HyGIENe 

pr. C. E. A. Winslow, professor of public health at the 
Yale Scheel of Medicine, has undertaken a review and 
evaluation of the Cattaraugus County Health Demonstra- 
tion, with special reference to its lessons for other rural 
areas." 

Cattaraugus County is in New York State, and has a 

firly stable population of 72,000, engaged chiefly in small 
industry and dairying, but included in the population 
are some thousands of Indians in a reservation, and Poles. 
js early as 1916 a county tuberculosis sanatorium had 
heen provided, and in 1923 the health programme was 
jaunched, largely as a result of grants from a fund known 
as the Millbank Memorial Fund. The total appropriation 
for public health work in the county reached a maximum 
of 176,000 dollars in 1927, and fell to 160,000 dollars in 
1929, the latter figure being equal to 2.20 dollars per head 
of population, an expenditure greatly in excess of that 
of any other county in the United States. Of the 2.20 
dollars per head, 1 dollar came from the county and its 
local units, 50 cents from the State, and 70 cents from 
the Millbank Memorial Fund. Prior to this commence- 
ment of the demonstration the total county expenditure in 
1922 was only 34,023 dollars, or less than 50 cents per 
head. It is interesting to note that there are 3,000 
counties in the United States, of which 2,500 are essen- 
tially rucal, and of these less than 500 have a full-time 
county health service. In only 14 of the 442 counties 
having a full-time public health service does the per capita 
expenditure exceed 1 dollar, and 79 per cent. of the 
counties spend less than 51 cents per head on_ public 
health services. Although the health expenditure in 
Cattaraugus County is nearly double that of any other 
county in the States, it is doubtful if it equals similar 
expenditure in many of the English counties, and any 
British reader of Dr. Winslow’s review must realize the 
comparative inadequacy of the health services provided 
in the rural areas of the United States. 
The county board of health of Cattaraugus is a body 
of seven, of whom two must be members of the medical 
profession. The chief executive officer has the title of 
county health commissioner, and there is a whole-time 
deputy commissioner. Within the last five years legisla- 
tion has been enacted which, in counties with a health 
service, abolishes the health officers of areas with less 
than 3,000 population, and in larger districts makes the 
health officers responsible to the county health depart- 
ment. Without doubt the health programme of Cattar- 
augus County is very comprehensive, but its execution is 
by no means complete. 


ORGANIZATION OF HEALTH SERVICES 

The school health service has made much progress under 
the unifying influence of a county. director of school 
hygiene, but there are still many difficulties to overcome. 
Thus, of the 268 schools, no fewer than 232 are one-roomed 
schools, and in many of these the heating, water supply, 
and lavatory arrangements are not reasonably good. The 
medical examination of the school children is undertaken 
by part-time doctors, 55 in number, and generally the 
work is let by contract to the lowest bidder, at rates 
varying from 6 cents to one dollar per child. It is 
evident that there is a good deal of hasty, careless, and 
slipshod work in connexion with medical inspection, partly 
owing to the fact that annual inspections of all children 
are required by the State. The following-up work appears 
to be fairly well done by the nurses, and it i$ worth 
noting that nursing activities cost between one-third and 
one-half of the total cost of the health services. Even 
here, though, greater co-ordination of the various nursing 
activities appears desirable. 

1 Health on the Farm and in the Village. A review and evalua- 
tion of the Cattaraugus County Health Demonstration, with special 
teference to its lessons for other rural areas. By Dr. C. E. A. 
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Good progress has been made in the county towards 
combating the tuberculosis problem, somewhat on the lines 
adopted in Great Britain. The sanatorium of 50 beds is 
not a modern building, and the physical facilities are 
stated to be by no means ideal, while the medical superin- 
tendent has other important duties to discharge outside 
the sanatorium, and is evidently overworked. It is 
interesting to know that 50 per cent. of the cases dia- 
gnosed at the clinic were referred by medical practitioners, 
for whom a consultative clinic is available. The x-ray 
work appears to be comprehensive and efficient. Com- 
pulsory notification of tuberculosis is apparently not in 
force, and the fact that many of the ‘‘ arrested ’’ cases 
never had any clinical symptoms of tuberculosis is the 
subject of comment. A point of interest is that 510 
children in the schools were tested with tuberculin, and 
54 reacted. The tuberculosis problem is complicated by 
the number of Poles and Indians, who are ignorant and 
ill-fed, and have a high tuberculosis death rate. 

Much attention is given by the county health depart- 
ment to tracing outbreaks of infective diseases, and im- 
munization is much more practised than in Great Britain. 
Twenty-five per cent. of the children in this county 
aged between 6 months and 5 years are stated to be 
immunized against diphtheria, toxin-antitoxin being dis- 
tributed free to medical practitioners, who are paid a 
nominal fee (50 cents for three injections) for performing 
and certifying complete immunization. There are, how- 
ever, practically no facilities for the hospital treatment 
of infectious diseases. The laboratory arrangements are 
evidently efficient and progressive, and valuable research 
work has been done on undulant fever, typhoid carriers, 
the bacteriology of swimming-bath water, etc. The cost 
of the laboratory services is equal to 15 cents per head 
of the county population, and they are of great value to 
the medical profession. 

As regards maternity and child welfare, it is interesting 


to note that of the 1,300 births in 1929, 1,275 were 
attended by doctors and only 15 by midwives. The 


percentage of births in hospitals was 34, mostly in the 
towns of Olean and Salamanca, the percentage of hospital 
cases in the rural areas being only 6. The maternal death 
rate is high, reaching 7.5 per 1,000 births. The medical 
supervision of infants is unsatisfactory, but the home 
visiting by nurses is good. The milk supply (50,000 
cows) is well controlled, and 29 per cent. of the milk is 
pasteurized. In 1923 7.1 per cent. of the 59,000 cattle 
tested by tuberculin reacted, while in 1929 this percentage 
had been reduced to 6.8. It is stated that 14,366 reactors 
have been destroyed. 


SocraAL AND SANITARY CONDITIONS 

The environmental sanitation of the county is unsatis- 
factory, especially so far as the water supply is con- 
cerned. Sixty per cent. of the population have public 
water supplies, but many of them are liable to serious 
pollution, while many of the private supplies are similarly 
unsafe. In 1928 and 1929 two epidemics of enteric fever 
and one of diarrhoea were definitely caused by polluted 
water, and in 1928 an epidemic at Olean raised the 
county enteric fever death rate to 31.8 per 100,000 popula- 
tion. The county board of health has no power to 
compel the treatment of unsafe public water supplies, but 
the State Department of Health has now that power 
under a recent Act, and everyone will agree with Dr. 
Winslow that this power should be courageously exercised. 
Camp sanitation is very defective as to water supplies and 
sanitary control, and in 1929 at least three outbreaks of 
diarrhoea in scouts’ and other camps were probably caused 
by bad water or insanitation. Only 40 per cent. of the 
population are provided with sewers, and there appears 
to be no complete system Of sewage disposal for any town 
or district in the county. More than half the population 
have privies and cesspools, which are not subject to any 
official supervision. 

The control of venereal diseases is at present inadequate. 
In the rural districts the patients obtain their treatment 
at the doctors’ surgeries. As to hospital accommodation 
for medical and surgical cases, there are 204 beds in the 
county, but only 1 per cent. of the patients’ days is free, 
the minimum charges being from 2 to 3 dollars a day. 
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The fee charged for tonsillectomy is 50 dollars, plus 
hospital expenses, and, owing to the high costs, the 
correction of physical defects is unsatisfactory. Private 
nurses charge from 6 dollars a day of twelve hours. The 
medical relief of poor people is evidently very incomplete, 
and not satisfactory ; but it would appear that recent 
legislation is likely to result in much improvement in this 
direction. In certain districts deplorable social con- 
ditions, of which examples are quoted, exist, which would 
not be permitted in Great Britain. 

Health education in the schools requires to be 
developed, but good progress has been made with 
systematic instruction in food values and in the ortho- 
paedic treatment of school children. The county health 
demonstration programme has met with considerable oppo- 
sition from certain medical practitioners, who object to 
lay control, and have made charges of ‘“‘ ineptitude,’’ 
‘“ extravagance,’’ “‘ pauperism,’’ etc., against the scheme ; 
but most readers of his review will agree with Dr. Winslow 
that many of the complaints have no justification. 

This survey of rural hygiene can be strongly recom- 
mended to public health workers in Great Britain, for 
it shows what can be done in an area undeveloped so 
far as essential health services are concerned, and it also 
sets forth clearly the difficulties that have to be overcome, 
many of which do not exist in this country or have 
already been overcome. 


T. &. ih. 
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JOHN HUNTER’S BUFFALOES 
John Hunter collected, as is well known, animals “‘ of the 
strangest selection in nature’’ in the grounds of his 
country house at Earl’s Court; and Jesse Foot, in his 
scurrilous Life of Hunter, describes ‘‘ those buffaloes which 
Hunter so lately as in 1792 put into harness and trotted 
through the streets of London.’’ To insinuate that this 
was for advertisement, Foot suggests that Hunter can 
never have judged “‘ that he might have been fairly 
outrivalled by a showman’s dromedary, especially if 
there were, and probably there would be, the additional 
effect of a monkey mounted on his back—playing its 
little antic tricks.’’ This impudent fancy is the subject 
of one of the most amusingly mischievous of Foot’s 
Illustrations to the Life of Hunter, now in the Wellcome 
Historical Medical Museum. On the left of the drawing 
is the showman with his monkey riding on the dromedary, 
and to the right Hunter stands in a low two-wheeled cart 
drawn by a pair of small dark buffaloes. 

William Clift came to Hunter’s household in this year 
(1792), and, as might be expected, he has left a more 
veracious account of the buffalo cart. In 1816 Clift, being 
then Conservator of the Museum, drew up a manuscript 
catalogue of the Hunterian pictures at the Royal College 
of Surgeons. The first item in this catalogue, which is 
now in the College library, happening to be ‘‘ A drawing 
of three Buffaloes (Zebus) from the East Indies, which 
were in Mr. Hunter’s possession alive,’’ Clift wrote out 
the following amusing story. 

These Zebus were alive in Mr. Hunter’s possession at 
Earl’s Court, Kensington, in 1792-3, and used to be driver, or 
rather led, in a cart to 13 Castle Street Leicester Square with 
Vegetables for the service of the Family every Wednesday ; 


’ 


and in return took back the Stable Dung produced ad interim 
—and during the Winter Season the off-fall from the 
dissecting-rooms. The large white Animal was the Leader: 
the two small ones in the Double Shafts. On one (and only 
one) occasion, on there being a new Carter, a wildish Scotch- 
man, who was known by the Cognomen of Scotch ‘‘ Wolly ”’ 
(Yom Barton having been discharged for Drunkenness) he 
first brought the dissecting room Hampers into the street in 
the Cart without covering them as usual with the Stable 
Dung ; and as usual went into the Kitchen to get his 
highland Crop filled with Beef and Beer:—In the meantime, 





some of the boys of the neighbouring school of St. Martin’ 
parish, opposite the Mews Gate, and other Street Boys res: 
aware that Apples and other fruit were usually brought frat 
Earl’s Court, soon mounted’ the sides of the cart (the 
Buffaloes being taken during the time into the stables belt : 
to explore the Contents of the Hampers. The first objen 
that struck their attention, instead of the Apples they = 
pected, was the Putrid half dissected arms of a Man fe. 
blue & yellow ;—Livers, intestines & other parts,—anq thi 
disappointment occasioning some demur and disappointmen, 
as well as remark to the street passengers, every one of whom 
took a peep, and consequently a numerous Audience wa 
soon collected to witness the Prelections and Demonstrations 
of a Hair-Dresser’s assistant who put himself very forward 
in the Discussion, which being carried on in a very audible 
manner, presently attracted the notice of the Inmates Of the 
Dissecting rooms (which were the Attics of No. 13, Casi 
Street): who soon came to the Rescue, on my application in 
their dissecting dresses. . We soon disturbed the Carter 
from his dinner, and his first essay was to put his cattle to 
the cart, but the haloo-balloo was too great to succeed jn that 
attempt—the cart was run into the coach house and the 
doors attempted to be shut:—the buffalo being held outside: 
with the halter between the two halves of the Door ; the 
before-mentioned hair dresser in his white jacket and aprog 
with pockets and paraphernalia of razors & powder puff 
attempted to cut the Halter and set the buffalo loose: by 
the noble beast made a dead set at him, and fortunately 
pinned him to the door between his horns instead of on them: 
the Scotch Willy was pushed out and the Door closed ;—the 
Buftalo ran down the street, turned up Green Street, and ran 
round Leicester Square with the man holding on at the end 
of the long halter, to the great amusement of the crowd who 
by degrees dispersed, and in the evening the cart was dis. 
patched minus the Hampers, and so ended the affair: the 
carter never knowing what we had placed in his cart, until 
long afterwards: as Veter Shields the Head Gardener at 
Earl’s Court always superintended the return of the cart and 
quietly disposed of whatever was transmitted from London in 
velturn for the good things he had sent to us. 

The before mentioned ‘‘ Wolly ’’ some time afterwards 
having returned to Earl’s Court with the usual cargo of 
Hampers and stable-dung, took upon himself the responsibility 
of shooting the contents of his cart of Stable Dung on the 
Dunghill, in a very retired situation at the back of the 
Premises, without being aware of what his cart contained, 
and without having consulted the Head Gardener. To his 
utter amazement on the Capsizement or Capsission of the 
contents of his cart the Hampers contained such things as 
utterly capsized his wits and his appetite:—The following 
is a nearly word for word description of the Dialogue which 
occurred between the before-named ‘‘ Wolley,’’ and excellent, 
kind-hearted Mrs. Shields the Gardener’s Wife :— 





‘““Why, Wolly, what’s the matter wi’ ye, the day, 
my mon? 

Ahé, Missus, woman, Ive had sic a turn! 

Why, what the De’el ails ye Man: ye seem a’ through- 








other! 

——-Ahe, Missus-—what d’e think? On shooting oot my 
keart, what did I see, but a Man’s fut wi a’ the tane taes 
till’t. Ahe, it gie’d me sic a Turn that I went to the Public 
and got a glass o’ Gin, and a pot o’ porter, and a quarter 0’ 
cheese, and a twa-penny loaf: I was parfectly horreefeed and 
astoonded! I was parfectly bewilldert! ! 

Weel, weel! Wolly my man, It wonna do that ye 
should ha’ sic a turn every day! y’er shilling a day wou'd-n't 
admit o’t!!!"’ 





W. Crier: 

The little comedy of the ‘ hair-dresser’s prelections” 
needs no comment ; but it is interesting to note the list 
which Clift gives (in his MS.) of the ‘‘ dissecting-room 
inmates ’’ and pupils of Hunter at this time. ‘‘ Scotch 
Willie ’’ is entered among the Earl’s Court outdoor 
servants in Clift’s list of Hunter’s dependants, which was 
printed in the British Medical Journal (1890, i, 739). In that 
list he was described as ‘‘half-witted’’ and ‘‘ employed in 
the fields ’’ ; but this was evidently before his promotion, 
for the list also includes ‘‘ Tom Barton, carter.’’ The 
story, in accounting for the buffaloes’ weekly journey, 
satisfactorily disproves Foot’s insinuation that Huntet 
in person drove the buffalo cart from Earl’s Court to 
Leicester Square, ‘‘ trotting through the streets of 


>? 
,ondon. 7 
Lond W. R. LE Fanu, 
Librarian, Royal College of Surgeons of England. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC WORLD-PICTURE 
The scientific world-picture of to-day, which formed 
the theme of General Smuts’s presidential address on 
September 23rd at the centenary meeting of the British 
Association, is of more than purely scientific interest ; 
the conclusions of science as to the nature of the 
universe are felt by everyone to be closely connected 
with our views on human destiny, and a recognition 
of their import is not confined to scientific circles. A 
hundred years ago the discussion of this subject could 
hardly have been approached without arousing con- 
siderable heat, and it may be reckoned among the dis- 
tinctive advances made in the period that all traces 
of acrimony have disappeared in the reception and dis- 
cussion of problems of this nature. On all sides our 
limitations are now more fully appreciated, and we 
are beginning to realize, what Herbert Spencer 
endeavoured to teach, that our knowledge is relative, 
that we only know in part, and that whatever picture 
of the universe we form must necessarily fall short of 
the reality. 
change with changing knowledge, and, as General Smuts 
recognizes, that of to-morrow will not be that of to-day. 
Qur conceptions of the universe are therefore admit- 
tedly conventions, yet not mere academical products, 
since they serve a practical purpose in satisfying 
human cravings, providing, as they do, passable 
explanations of the purpose of human life on the one 
hand, and on the other representing the results of 
natural, innate efforts to bring observed facts under 
some consistent generalization. From the former ten- 
dency the theological systems have arisen, from the 
latter the succession of world-pictures which characterize 
the several phases of scientific history. 

Conceptions of the constitution of the universe pre- 
vailing a hundred years ago, and (with some protest) 
accepted in the main almost up to the present time, 
have recently been revolutionized by additional know- 
ledge acquired about the nature of matter and space. 
As regards matter, the fact is now familiar to most that 
it consists of energy or a combination of energies, and 
its recognition has removed a difficulty felt in the 
attempts to reconcile our ideas of mind and matter ; 
an apparent distinction in kind seemed to exist, 
rendering their relationship inscrutable. If, however, 
mental processes may be regarded as manifestations of 
energy, the distinction disappears, and it is possible, 


Moreover, the picture itself is subject to | 





as General Smuts suggests, that physical and psycho- | 
logical processes may in the future be submitted to | 


similar lines of investigation and be of mutual assistance | 
However | 


in the discovery of their underlying laws. 
this may be, the old material interpretation of the 
universe has been abolished, 
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The recent advances have, further, fundamentally 
altered our standards in regard to the entities with 
which physical science is concerned. Mass, for 
example, which we have always regarded as a constant 
and unchangeable property of a body, has been experi- 
mentally proved to be variable. Similarly with notions 
of space: we were wont to consider the space between 
two points as being constant as regards, for example, 
its property of permitting the transmission of light in 
a straight line only. But it is now known to be 
variable in this respect, compelling, it may be, the 
route traversed to take a curved instead of a rectilinear 
form. Space can therefore no longer be represented 
in linear terms merely ; the deviations from the straight 
line, varying at different instants in correspondence 
with the character of the curve, necessitate the intro- 
duction of the notion of time, in addition to that of 
distance, in our definition. Thus the conception of a 
new entity—space-time—has arisen, the far-reaching 
significance of which may be realized from the fact that 
other physical entities have come to be considered as 
mere configurations of space-time. It is admitted that 
the steps by which this transformation has been 
brought about are beyond the comprehension of the 
layman, and cannot, according to General Smuts, be 
understood without the aid of the most abstruse mathe- 
matics, and, even so, not without a due regard to 
‘« epistemological ’’ considerations. In this particular, 
therefore, the layman must rest content with mere 
adumbrations of the truth. As a consequence of this 
transformation, the flexible and variable continuum 
called space-time, which takes the place of our old 
notion of space, must, as stated by General Smuts, be 
regarded as the only physical reality in the universe, 
and its curvatures and unevennesses are held to con- 
stitute what to our senses appears as the material world. 

Space-time, then, remains as the sole medium in 
which the scientific world-picture has to be delineated, 
and General Smuts has attempted the delineation in 
his theory of holism. From the flexible and variable 
properties of space-time we derive our sense of the 
distinction of one object or process from another, and 
of the whole world of phenomena. Observation, how- 
ever, reveals the fact that phenomena do not present 
themselves in haphazard fashion, but as associated 
in definite patterns or configurations, producing the 
impression that they are under the control of some 
dominating principle. In other words, they appear to 
be organized. From this conclusion certain deductions 
follow, arising from considerations as to the nature of 
organization. In an organized structure we are apt to 
regard the individual parts as merely juxtaposed and 
exercising their influence on the whole merely through 
this juxtaposition. It would seem, however, that this 
is in reality merely a conventional mode of thought, 
adopted through the necessities of language, and that 
each individual part of an organism would be more 
correctly regarded, not as a detachable segment, but 
as having lost its individuality, and become merged in 
the whole, and in this sense as being co-extensive with 
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the whole. This conception is evidently applicable 
not only to an object and its parts, but also to objects 
and their environment, and consequently to the whole 
universe. Starting with space-time as the physical basis 
of the universe, the theory of holism (étos, solidus, 
whole or entire) apparently depicts the universe as an 
organic whole in this sense—on the one hand _ the 
fiexible physical continuum of space-time, on the other 
hand the dominating and active principle of organiza- 
tion working within it. It is evident that such a theory 
leaves room for, and indeed facilitates, the conception 
of evolution and the progressive development of a 
sense of moral, religious, and aesthetic values fore- 
shadowed in General Smuts’s eloquent and illuminating 
address. 





STUDIES ON THE ETIOLOGY OF 
RICKETS 


The Scandinavian periodical Acta Paedtatrica' has 
recently published as supplements three important 
papers dealing with the etiology of rickets. In the 


first supplement Dr. T. Skaar reports the results of an 
extensive series of experiments on dogs. The animals 
were fed on a variety of rachitic diets, and estimations 
were made of the intake, excretion, and serum content 
of calcium and phosphorus for periods extending over 
several months. The paper contains a large amount of 
interesting biochemical data. One of the most note- 
worthy of the conclusions is that lack of vitamin D 
and vitamin C causes both the phosphorus and _ the 
calcium balances to be negative. 

The second supplement contains a report of clinical 
and experimental studies by Drs. K. U. and G. Toverud 
upon mineral metabolism during pregnancy and _ its 
bearing on the disposition to rickets and dental caries. 
The paper contains a mass of data on the mineral 
metabolism of pregnant women, of pregnant bitches, 
and of puppies. The authors show that the calcium 
and phosphorus requirements during the last part of 
pregnancy are much higher than is generally recognized, 
and they find that negative Ca and P balances often 
occur at this period owing to the deficient mineral 
content of the diet. Other factors, and particularly a 
deficiency in vitamin D, may play a part in producing 
this negative balance. The authors conclude that a 
mineral and vitamin deficient diet during pregnancy and 
lactation predisposes the offspring to rickets and dental 
caries. 
varying the calcium and phosphorus intake, and also 
They conclude that the 
minimum daily requirements during the last part of 
pregnancy are 1.6 grams Ca and about 2 grams P. 
Unless these amounts are available, there is a negative 


o{ administering cod-liver oil. 


mineral balance. They recognize the value of cod-liver 


1 Acta Paediatrica, vol. xii. Supplementum i: Experimental 
Rickets, by YT. Skaar ; Supplementum ii: Studies on the Mineral 
Metabolism during Pregnancy and Lactation and its Bearing on 


the Disposition to Rickets and Dental Caries, by Kirsten Utheim 
‘Poverud and Gottorm Toverud; Supplementum iit: Zhe Distribution 
and Frequency of Rickets in one of the Fishery Districts of 
Disorder, by Johan Wloster. 


Finmark and Relation of Diet to the 
Uppsala ; 


Almavist and Wiksell. 1931. 


THE ETIOLOGY OF RICKETS : 
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oil, especially during the winter months, but show that 
this cannot compensate for an absolute deficiency of 
minerals in the diet. Since about three-quarters of the 
calcium intake is derived from milk, the problem jg 
very largely one of adequate milk supply. The autho 
state that the average milk consumption of the Cases 
investigated did not exceed 500 to 600 c.cm. (0.9 pint) 
per diem, and that nearly a litre (1} pints) is needeg, 
These figures for milk consumption are higher than 
would be obtained in Britain, and similar Investigations 
here would probably show a more acute calcium def, 
ciency in pregnant and lactating women. 

The third supplement is of peculiar interest, because the 
author, Dr. J. Kloster, has served as district physician 
in the Varanger Fiord that lies to the east of the North 
Cape. He has investigated the distribution and frequency 
of rickets in the little fishing villages of this coast. The 
inhabitants of this isolated district live on a practically 
unvaried diet of fish, and their chief source of fat js 
fish-liver oil. It is therefore somewhat startling {9 
learn that 43 per cent. of the children are rachitic, 
Moreover, it may be mentioned that in many cases the 
disease is severe, for photographs are reproduced which 
show serious deformities. The author has mace 
careful analysis of the possible causes of this prevalence 
of rickets. Analysis of the distribution of the disease jn 
nine fishing villages shows remarkable variations ; its 
incidence varies in different villages frorn 17 to 75 pe 
cent. among children under school age, and from 8 to 
31 per cent. among school children. There are certain 
factors disposing to rickets that affect the whole con- 
munity. Chief of these is lack of sunlight, for the 
district lies within the Arctic Circle, and the sun dog 
not appear during two months of the winter ; more 
over, throughout most of the year the climate & 
rigorous, and the children get very little fresh air, 
The district is inhabited by three races—Lapps, Quains, 
and Norwegians—and this provides an opportunity for 
testing the influence of general hygiene upon the 
incidence of rickets. The Lapps live in dirty and 
unventilated mud cabins and seldom wash, while the 
people of the other two races live in fairly comfortable 
cottages and have a high standard of cleanliness. The 
incidence of rickets among the Lapps is, however, con 
siderably lower than it is among the other races. 

Dr. Kloster concludes that diet is the most important 
factor in the prevention of rickets. The population of 
the Varanger Fiord live on fresh and salted fish, and 
this diet is very unbalanced in respect of its mineral 
content, for it is low in calcium and contains an exces 
of phosphorus ; moreover, the salt fish naturally com 
tains a large amount of NaCl. It is usually agreed that 
three factors influence the occurrence of rickets—namely, 
light, mineral balance, and vitamin supply. The author 
shows that the people inhabiting this coast live undet 
extremely unfavourable conditions as regards the first 
two. Analysis of the habits of the different villages 
reveals that the incidence of rickets depends chiefly o 
the amount of fresh fish eaten. Rickets is worst in the 
village of Skallelv. The inhabitants here are prosperous 
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JAMES YOUNG: MENORRHAGIAS NOT DUE TO UTERINE DISEASE 





Fiq. 5.—Uterus, tubes, and ovaries from woman, aged 53, 10-para, with a long-standing history of menorrhayia. 
Admitted for fourteen weeks’ continued bleeding. The uterus has heen cut out in the coronal plane complete in one 
microscopic section and shows (a) Marked enlargement from myohyperplasia ; (6) general proliferation with marked cystic 
glandular change in the endometrium; (c) necrosis in the endometrium (the darkly staining area in the lower part); 
(¢) invasion of the muscle by endometrium (adenomycosis); (e) proliferation and cystic change in cervical glands with 
polypoidal formation. There are bilateral cystic follicles in the ovaries. No corpora lutea are present. Case of metropathia 
haemorrhagica. (Schroeder.) 


A. DICKSON WRIGHT: VARICOSE ULCER 


7 : 
Effect of application of ten bandages in thirteen 
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Fig. 2.—Mrs. C. 


Fic. 1.—Mrs. C. Large painful ulcer of five years’ duration. 
weeks’ skin grafting. 
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H. B. BUTLER: ACHALASIA OF THE CARDIA 
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Fic. 1.—Radiograph showing passage of tube, June 14, 1929 Fig. 2.—Showing an immediate meal distending the cesophagus 
July 27, 1929. 





FIG, 3.—Showing a mereury tube which the patient himself was able 


Fic. 4.—Showing a bread-and-milk barium meal, the consistency of 
to pass into his stomach, July 31, 1929. 


thick cream, taken immediately after the successful passage of the tube. 
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enough to afford large motor boats, and hence carry 
heir catches during the fishing season direct to larger 

rts, while in the winter there is scarcely any fishing, 
pecause the village faces the open sea ; hence the women 
and children get very little fresh fish and live for the 
most part on salt fish. Rickets is lowest in the poorest 
hamlets at the head of the fiord, for here the inhabitants 
go out in rowing boats all the year round, and thus 
obtain a continuous supply of fresh fish. The author 
holds that the evidence he has collected supports 
srongly the view that an adequate and regular supply 
of vitamin D is the most important factor in the pre- 
yention of rickets in this district. He suggests that salt 
fsh may tend to produce rickets, and offers no opinion 
as to whether other parts of fish besides the liver have 
any antirachitic action. Those interested in the produc- 
tion of cod-liver oil have long known that rickets was 
prevalent on this coast, but until now it has been 
mexplained. This careful analysis of the incidence of 
the disease does much to dispel the mystery. 





A CONSPECTUS OF HOSPITALS 
That familiar work of reference, Burdett’s Hospitals and 
Charities, after forty-two years’ useful existence, has 
been embodied in rearranged form in a new publication, 
The Hospitals Year Book,‘ which incorporates, also, 
the statistics issued in the annual reports of the King 
Edward’s Hospital Fund for London and the Central 
Bureau of Hospital Information. The result is the 
most comprehensive survey of the British hospital 
system, municipal as well as voluntary, that has yet 
appeared. The statistical information is conveyed in 
139 tables packed with figures, and the directory 
portion, which includes particulars concerning even the 
smallest and most local institutions, spreads itself over 
370 broad pages. We learn that 60 per cent. of the 
voluntary hospitals in London, 76 per cent. of those in 
the provinces, and 86 per cent. of those in thrifty 
Scotland ended the year 1929 with a credit balance on 
their maintenance account. The income per available 
bed in London hospitals having over 100 beds was 
£245 ; in the hospitals having fewer that 100 beds and 
more than 30 it was £208, and in the smallest hospitals, 
with fewer than 30 beds, it was £192. The corre- 
sponding figures for the provinces were £155, £138, and 
£131. Voluntary gifts are still the largest source of 
maintenance income, patients’ contributions coming 
next (except in Scotland), and interests on investments 
third. The number of beds for private patients in 
London hospitals is 1,340, the charges ranging from 
three to six guineas weekly. In the largest of the 
hospitals under construction at the present time, 
Bradford Royal Infirmary, with 406 beds, there is to 
be a special block for 70 private patients. 

The volume of work accomplished under the 
voluntary system is amazing. At 929 hospitals, with 











‘The Hospitals Year Book, 1931. Issued under the auspices of 
the British Hospitals Association and the Joint Council of the 
Order of St. John and the British Red Cross Society. London: 
The Nursing Mirror, Ltd. 1931. (15s.) 





69,202 beds, the total number of new in-patients during 
1929 was over one million, and of new out-patients five 
and a quarter millions. The normal annual rate of 
increase under the voluntary system is about 1,500 beds, 
40,000 in-patients, and 150,000 out-patients. The 
figures for out-patients are interesting in view of the 
discussions recently on the out-patient problem. More 
than one-third of the total number of out-patients are 
treated at the 32 hospitals which have medical schools. 
The comment is made—which we take to express the 
view of the British Hospitals Association, under whose 
auspices the annual is issued—that surely the same 
limitation of admission to the out-patient department 
should apply as already applies with regard to admission 
to the wards, where no one upholds the doctrine of the 
‘“ ever open door ’’ for in-patients. Except in cases of 
emergency, admission to the ward is definitely limited 
within well-known boundaries. Why not an equal 
limitation in the out-patient department? Out-patient 
clinics for persons suffering from mental illness are the 
subject of an interesting footnote. The experience of 
one provincial mental clinic is quoted, in which, apart 
from patients of the neighbouring mental hospital who 
had been released on parole, 83 patients were dealt with 
during the year, 13 of whom were found to be suffering 
from deficiency in mental development, 10 from organic 
disease of the nervous system, 27 from functional 
psychosis, and 33 from psychoneuroses and neurosis. 
Figures are barren things without imagination to 
clothe them, but there is a certain impressiveness in 
690,000 operations under a general anaesthetic being 
done in a year in 600 provincial hospitals alone. The 
average weekly cost of in-patients seems to vary widely, 
even among hospitals otherwise comparable. Thus, at 
Charing Cross it is £3 17s. 3}d., and at Middlesex 
£5 4s. 73d. At Hampstead General Hospital the figure 
is £4 7s. 73d., at Bristol Royal Infirmary £2 18s. 9d., 
and at Radcliffe Infirmary, Oxford, £3 5s. 103d. The 
average cost for each out-patient attendance is given 
as 2s. 2.18d. at St. Bartholomew’s, at West London 
Hospital 1s. 3.46d., at Addenbrooke’s Hospital, Cam- 
bridge, 1s. 6.25d., and at Plymouth, South Devon, and 
East Cornwall Hospital it is as low as 4.64d. These 
wide variations suggest that different methods have been 
adopted in computing ‘‘ overheads.’’ The hospital in 
London which has the largest medical staff is St. 
Bartholomew’s, with 84, followed by St. Thomas’s, 
with 81; but in the provinces, Manchester Royal 
Infirmary has 95, and in Scotland, Glasgow Royal 
Infirmary has 113. Among municipal and _ public 
assistance hospitals, the largest medical staff is at 
Stobhill, Glasgow, with 17 officers. The London 
Hospital has the largest nursing staff of a voluntary 
hospital in the metropolis, numbering 490. In the 
provinces, Manchester Royal Infirmary heads the list 
with 228, and in Scotland, Edinburgh Royal Infirmary, 
with 431. The largest nursing staff at a municipal 
hospital (as distinct from mental hospitals, where the 
male and female attendants may reach four or five 
hundred) is 300 at Belfast General Infirmary, followed 
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by 282 at Stobhill, 275 at Crumpsall, Manchester, 268 
at Hope, Salford, and 266 at Walton, Liverpool. 
Another feature of this informative volume is a list of 
contributory schemes and organized workmen’s collec- 
tions ; they number 280, but it is not suggested that 
this is complete. Wherever one dips into this compila- 
tion some interesting point is brought to the surface: 
the experience of hospitals with rubber flooring, the time 
at which work commences in the wards, laundry charges 
in hospitals, working arrangements in x-ray depart- 
ments, salaries and emoluments of dispensary staffs, 
materials used for the walls of recently constructed 
operating theatres, ratio of operating theatres to beds 
for surgical cases, and so on. The information has been 
painstakingly collected and is clearly set out. 


— - — ——_--——- @ --— -- —--—— 


RECENT RESEARCH ON DIPHTHERIA 
The recent. increase in the death rate of serum-treated 
diphtheria patients recorded in certain areas, particu- 
larly in Central Europe, still remains unexplained. One 
hospital in Berlin had a death rate of over 20 per cent., 
yet Bie in Copenhagen reported less than 5 per cent. 
While most writers state that they cannot reach any 
easy explanation, some suggest that antitoxin is eff- 
cacious if properly used (that is, early and in adequate 
doses), while others are inclined to throw some blame 
on antitoxin. Husler' in Munich investigated sixty 
severe attacks with forty-five deaths ; only twenty-three 
of the patients were given serum on the first day on 
which they were seen by a medical man, and in twenty- 
five instances serum was delayed more than two days. 
Pockels? also relates that not one of forty-four patients 
who died had received serum on the first day of illness, 
and but two on the second day. This delay—at first 
sight a grave reflection on the practitioner—is attri- 
buted, at least in part, to difficulty of diagnosis caused 
by an unusual appearance of the throat, with such con- 
gestion of the tonsils that the throat and the membrane 
behind could not be seen. Some authors blame the 
general lowering of social standards and care of infants, 
carelessness of the parents, objection by parents to 
giving antitoxin, or the cost of antitoxin. Among those 
who incriminate antitoxin, a small number afhrm that 
concentrated serum is deficient in certain mysterious 
natural curative properties ; others say that the type 
of the disease has changed, the clinical picture is 
different, and that some new antitoxin is called for to 
combat the increased malignity of the bacilli now pre- 
vailing. A new note has been added to the discussion 
by the investigations of Anderson, Happold, McLeod, 
and Thomson.” They suggest that there are two main 
groups of diphtheria bacilli causing the disease, gravis 
being responsible for toxic attacks with a high death 
rate, and mitis for mild attacks with a low death rate ; 
while the intermediate group is less often found and of 
less importance. It is certainly odd that diphtheria 
bacilli have not previously been divided into two clear- 
cut groups—those that do, and those that do not 
ferment starch and glycogen—which these workers 
describe. But the serologist will not yet be wholly con- 
vinced. He will note that the Leeds workers weight 
Minch. med. Woch., 1931, p. 1247. 
} 


2 Med. Welt, 1981, v, 86. 
3 Journ. Path. and Bact., 1931, p. 667. 
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their argument by including amongst the mitis stesii 
a number that are avirulent ; even with this loadj " 
while it is true that in fifteen of the sixteen R 
attacks gravis was found—the percentage (33) causin 
““ moderately severe ’’ attacks was the same for re 
types, and 36 per cent. of the gravis strains Were 
obtained from carriers or from patients suffering from 
“‘slight’’ attacks or from rhinitis. In testing virulence by 
the intracutaneous method in guinea-pigs, the Severest 
lesion “very marked ’’ was caused only by mitis 
strains. During the past few years a number of strains 
from ‘“‘ hypertoxic ’’ attacks in Europe have bem 
examined in various Continental and English labora. 
tories ; all were completely neutralized by ordinary 
concentrated antitoxin, whether culture or toxin yas 
used. No unusually high virulence could be detected 
Obviously, final judgement must await further work 
There is little evidence to suggest that ordinary con. 
centrated antitoxin has failed to save patients treated 
during the first day of illness, or that, if given intra. 
venously in full doses early in the disease, it has failed, 
Until it has been clearly shown that diphtheria bacilli, 
obtained from instances of suspected failure of serum 
treatment, resist ordinary commercial antitoxin, the 
clinician may safely await the result of further research, 
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CENTENARY OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION 
The british Association for the Advancement of Science 
was founded on September 26th, 1831, with a view to 
affording a common meeting-ground for ‘‘ cultivators 
of science,’’ to calling the attention of the educated 
public to the progressive discoveries made by investi- 
gators, and to the instituting of annual meetings 
throughout Great Britain at first, and latterly in the 
Dominions also. London has always been definitely 
excluded as a meeting-place until now, because the 
majority of the British learned societies assemble there 
annually, but it was felt that this rule should be broken 
in the centenary year. The British Association owed 
its origin in great measure to the Yorkshire Philo 
sophical Society, and it was in York that the Associa- 
tion held its first meeting, under the guidance of the 
principal officers of that society. Reference is made 
in this issue at page 575 to the presidential address of 
General Smuts, and we hope next week to publish 
a report of some of the papers and discussions which 
have special medical interest. A beginning was made 
by each of the thirteen Sections on Thursday, and 
certain of the proceedings in the Sections of Physiology 
and Psychology deserve mention. In the first of these 
a discussion on the physiological basis of sensation was 
opened by Professor E. D. Adrian, F.R.S., who 
remarked that, although the events in the brain which 
caused sensation were still uncertain, knowledge was 
now available as to the kind of messages transcribed 
by the sensory nerves, for they could be detected 
electrically. A succession of impulses passed along the 
nerve fibres, each being a brief surface reaction, which 
spread down the fibres accompanied by a change of 
electric potential. Their frequency varied with the 
intensity and abruptness of the stimulus, but in_any 
one fibre they were ali alike, and they were of the 
same general type in all nerve fibres. In_ its main 
outline the working of the sensory apparatus seemed 
to depend on fairly simple physical and chemical 
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changes, but many outstanding lines of investigation 
required to be followed before an explanation could 
be obtained of the variety of sensations which were 
experienced. Dr. C. S. Myers, F.R.S., thought, how- 
wer, that relatively little light could be thrown on the 
nysiological basis of sensation by studying the sensory 
nerve fibres of the sensory end-organs. The more 
important cerebral sensory centres were essential for 
sensation, though they must not be regarded as its 
seats. Sensation depended on the relation of their 
activity to that of the vast integration of central nervous 
activity on which “‘ self-activity ’’ was dependent ; 
where no “‘ self-activity ’’ was involved there could 
be no consciousness of sensation. Dr. Myers discussed 
the differentiations of sensations, and thought they 
might be fundamentally classified as ‘‘ clonic ’’ and 
“tonic.’’ On the future study of the integration of 
these two (and perhaps other) elementary classes of 
sensation, and of the central impulses involved, 
depended the obtaining of further additions to our 
knowledge of the physiological basis of sensation. In 
the Section of Psychology, Professor C. W. Valentine 
discussed the methods of experiment and observation 
in the psychology of early childhood. He gave illus- 
trations of the ways in which artificial experiments 
should be associated with careful observation of the 
child’s reactions to ordinary daily events in order to 
deduce general principles as well as individual character- 
istics. Thus at the age of 2 or 3 years anger and 
pugnacity were distinguishable from each other ; there 
was a Clear difference, also, between self-assertion and 
self-display. Some mental capacities at their earliest 
dawn seemed to depend on the energy supplied by 
spontaneous momentary interest. Dr. Shepherd Dawson, 
speaking on intelligence and fertility, said that there 
was a small but significant negative correlation beween 
the intelligence of the child and the size of the family. 
The birth rate was higher in families represented by 
the dull children, and although the deaths were also 
higher, the number ot survivors was. greater. He 
suggested the possibility of there being a slow, pro- 
gressive, and serious dilution of intellect in the general 


‘population, and urged the need for study of the 


inheritance of mental aptitudes. 


RESEARCH WORK IN MENTAL DISEASE 
Part II of the annual report of the Board of Control 
for the year 1930! contains an account of the scientific 
research work which has been prosecuted in the various 
mental hospitals of England and Wales. As in former 
years, a great deal of research has been carried out 
with a view to determining the presence of toxic or 
septic foci in psychotic cases. The clinical report of 
the Birmingham Joint Board of Research draws atten- 
tion to the fact that the sources of ihe responsible 
toxaemia in cases of mental disorder are outside the 
scope of investigation of a single department, and that 
team work is therefore essential for the complete treat- 
ment of the case. Seven cases illustrative of the part 
played by oro-nasopharyngeal sepsis, in relation to the 
puerperal and post-puerperal psychoses, are quoted ; 
and the interrelationship of appendicitis, oro-naso- 
pharyngeal sepsis, and mental disorder is discussed in 
‘Seventeenth Annual Report of the Board of Control for the 


Year 1930. Part If. London: H.M. Stationery Office. 1931. 
(ts. 6d. net.) 








reference to these cases. A communication from Cardiff 
City Mental Hospital denies that there is any relation- 
ship between the psychoses and pelvic disorders, except 
in a very small number of cases. The effect of men- 
struation on the mental state is regarded as negligible, 
and a routine pelvic examination, except in such cases 
as show symptoms pointing to pelvic lesions, is looked 
on as not only unnecessary, but as often having an 
adverse effect upon the mental state, even if only 
temporarily. A case of acute confusional insanity due 
to a septic focus in the right ear, and cured by the per- 
formance of a radical mastoid operation, is reported 
from the Cheshire County Mental Hospital, Chester. 
In the ear, nose, and throat department of St. Andrew’s 
Hospital, Northampton, search made for the evidence 
of sinusitis has not shown that it is, as has been 
stated, a common condition in psychotics. Among the 
contributions from other mental hospitals are those 
relating to treatment by colloidal sulphur, tryparsamide, 
and malaria. Asylum dysentery and allied infections 
is again the subject of report from the West Riding 
Mental Hospital, Wakefield. 





ECONOMIES AT GENEVA 
The present demand for economy (writes our Geneva 
correspondent) has not left the League of Nations un- 
affected. Delegates to the Assembly from nearly three- 
score countries, most of whom are experiencing national 
difficulties in balancing the budget, have come to 
Geneva determined that the League shall set an 
example in retrenchment. It is, of course, true that 
the total expenditure of the League of Nations is 
comparatively trivial. The League budget for 1932 
amounts to 35,400,000 Swiss francs, or rather more 
than a million and a half in English money. This 
includes the cost of the secretariat and its special 
organizations, the International Labour Office, the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, the Nansen 
International Office for Refugees, and all the branches 
of activity which have developed during the last twelve 
years. No doubt economies could be effected in the 
League’s work. The verbosity of some of its delegates 
means waste of money as well as of time. Of one 
special committee of the League it is said that its 
documents have been so numerous that a pavement 
could be made of them on which the Polish delegates 
could walk from Geneva all the way back to their 
capital. But delegates are now pressing for ‘‘ cuts,”’ 
not because it will ease their own financial burdens, 
but because, as they say, if the League sets its house in 
order, it will be an example to the world. The zeal 
for economy is, of course, admirable, but one sometimes 
wonders how far it is inspired by suspicion of the 
idealism for which the League stands. It was a very 
lone voice, that of China, which was raised io point 
out that a little extra expenditure to-day might effect 
a great economy to-morrow. Such views are not 
fashionable, and one feels, after listening to the debates 
in the Fourth Committee, which deals with finance, 
that there is a very real danger that, before this 
Assembly closes, the work of the Health Organization, 
and of the organization concerned with the suppression 
of the drug traffic, together with other League enter- 
prises, may be seriously affected. The medical director, 
Dr. Rajchman, has been strongly urged to reduce the 
figure of the budget of the Health Organization, in 
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view of the present period of stress, and of the fact 
that his organization will have at its disposal part of 
the new credits already provided for establishing a new 
field of health activity in China. He has agreed to 
consider the possibility of holding only one session of 
the Health Committee in 1932 instead of two sessions, 
but it was reported to the Fourth Committee that he 
was “‘adamant’’ with regard to the maintenance of 


‘the general work of the organization, pointing out that 


any reduction in the activities at headquarters would 
have an immediate repercussion on the efficacy of the 
work all over the worid. So far a slight reduction in 
the appropriation for miscellaneous health inquiries has 
been made, but the scrutiny of the Fourth Committee 
is still to come. At the same time some very sincere 
tributes have been paid to the health work of the 
League. On behalf of India,,Sir B. L. Mitter remarked 
on the considerable value to his country of the recent 
report of the Malaria Commission, and also said that 
India was in close touch with the Eastern Bureau at 
Singapore, where a comparative study of the problems 
of tropical disease was being effectively pursued. A 
saving is to be effected’ by the Permanent Central 
Opium Board, which will meet for only three sessions 
in 1932 instead of four. It is likely, also, that 
intellectual co-operation, another of the League’s 
activities, will be pruned, for in that field the expendi- 
ture has largely exceeded the estimates. The League 
is faced with a very serious difficulty owing to States 
being in arrears with their contributions. Generally, 
in the past, the contributions in arrear have amounted 
to about 300,000 or 400,000 Swiss francs ; last year 
they reached over 1,000,000 francs, and this year they 
stand at the astonishing figure of 1,700,000 francs, or 
one-twentieth of the total League budget. Formerly, 
only about five States were consistently in arrear ; the 
number has now increased to fifteen. The truth is that 
an international organization, instead of being more or 
less immune from the privations to which national 
services are subject, experiences their cumulative effect. 


MEDICAL INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
The announcement at page 589 of the course of twenty 
lectures in medical industrial psychology to be given 
by Professor Millais Culpin and his colleagues at the 
London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, 
marks an interesting development on the part of this 
institution, and brings into prominence a special subject 
that is regarded very largely as a newcomer to medicine. 
The whole relation of the work of the school to problems 
of industry will be watched with close attention. In 
epidemiology and vital statistics investigators from the 
Industrial Health Research Board have been co- 
operating with Professor Greenwood and his colleagues 
in research into the loss of working time due to minor 
illness of usually vague and uncertain etiology. Instruc- 
tion and expert advice have been given on the methods 
of keeping and analysing records of loss of time, 
measurement of industrial wastage, etc. The physio- 
logical aspects of these problems of industry have 
already received and are receiving at the school specialist 
treatment and inquiry. The establishment of a chair 
of medical industrial psychology, and the placing of a 
course of lectures in this subject in the forefront of the 
programme for the coming session show that something 
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substantial is now being done to attract the attention 
of the younger medical men and women of the day { 
these vital and largely unexplored industrial questions 
A new and fascinating field of inquiry is thus opens 
up. The first course of lectures should attract larg 
audiences. 





THE MEDICAL REGISTER: UNTRACEABLE 
PRACTITIONERS 


We publish in the Supplement this week (p. 188), x 
the request of the Registrar of the General Medical 
Council, a list of the names of those medica] practi. 
tioners whe have not replied to his inquiries as to th 
accuracy of their postal addresses. Any practitioner 
wherever resident, whose name is included in this lig 
should communicate at once with the Registrar of the 
General Medical Council, 44, Hallam Street, Portlang 
Place, London, W.1, or, in certain specified cases, with 
the Registrar of the Scottish Branch Council, 12, Quee, 
Street, Edinburgh. 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF MEDICINE 
The new session of the Royal Society of Medicine opens 
on October 6th with meetings of the Orthopaedic Section 
and of the Finance and General Purposes Committee, 
The officers of the society have decided to continue 
the holding of special discussions, and the follow 
subjects have been chosen for joint debates between 
two or more Sections: (1) diagnosis and treatment of 
abscess of the lung; (2) treatment of acute head 
injuries ; (3) visceral functions of the sympathetic 
nervous system; (4) dangers ot infection in th 
dormitory ; (5) active immunization in virus diseases; 
(6) mouth-breathing and nasal obstruction ; (7) actions 
and uses of antimony compounds. The dates of thes 
discussions will be settled later, and announced on the 
weekly diary card. The annual dinner of the Society 
will be held on Thursday, November 12th, at the May 
Fair Hotel, with the president, Dr. T. Watts Eden, in 
the chair. 





The Harveian Oration will be delivered before the 
Royal College of Physicians of London by Dr. Rober 
Hutchison on Monday, October 19th, at 4 p.m. Hs 
subject is ‘‘ Harvey, the man, his method, and his 
message for us to-day.”’ 

Professor A. H. Burgess has accepted an_ invitation 
to deliver the John B. Murphy Oration in Surgery a 
the Clinical Congress of the American College d 
Surgeons to be held in New York on October 12th. 


We regret to announce the death, on September 20th, 
of Sir William John Ritchie Simpson, C.M.G., M.D, 
director of tropical hygiene at the Ross Institute, and 
emeritus professor of hygiene and public health @ 
King’s College, University of London. 


We have also to announce with regret the death 
of Sir Harry Baldwin, C.V.O., M.R.C.S., honoraly 
surgeon dentist to the King ; and of Dr. William 
Francis Dearden, medical officer of health for the Pot 
of Manchester, and for many years the leading spit 
in the Certifying Factory Surgeons’ Association. 
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tHE STATE OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH 


SIR GEORGE NEWMAN’S REPORT FOR 1930 
[First Notice | 

The annual reports of the Chief Medical Officer of the 
Ministry of Health will be documents of first importance 
to those who, in later times, come to construct the social 
history of the early twentieth century. They are an 
assessment of the state of the people, in respect not only 
of health and disease, but, by inference, of social and 
economic conditions. They describe the services that are 
available for protection and succour, and the achievements 
of medical research and of public health administration. 
They show how, in the course of years, owing to the 
application of new knowledge to the raising of the 
g¢andard of living, to the energetic action of the authori- 
ties, or to causes less definitely known or not known at 
ll, diseases which once devastated the community have 
almost disappeared or have lost their virulence. But 
the battle has only shifted its ground ; new perils have 
arisen, new resources have to be brought into play, there 
are perplexing returns of forgotten visitations, and medical 
gience has to be ever on the alert, quick to take up the 
new duties taught by new occasions, and to adapt itself 
to an ever-recurring emergency. In all this Sir George 
Newman never allows his readers to lose sight of the 
patient work of general practitioners of medicine. Their 
labours are to be seen all the time behind the interlacing 
strands of public health administration. The insurance 
medical service itself is, in Sir George Newman’s view, 
the logical development of the public health system, and 
the insurance practitioner is as much the inheritor of the 
tradition of Simon as is the medical officer of health. 
Such recognition of general practitioners is well merited, 
but it is easy to conceive that someone else in Sir George 
Newman’s position might have taken a more official and 
less liberal view. 


BiRTHS AND DEATHS 

The fact that this is a census year gives a greater 
precision to the vital statistics in the present report.' The 
population of England and Wales during the last decennium 
shows the lowest rate of increase ever recorded since 
census-taking began, with the exception of the previous 
decennium, which witnessed the most destructive war 
and pestilence of modern times. The level of population 
has been maintained—but only just maintained—by the 
improvement in the rate of mortality. But this compensa- 
tion cannot continue indefinitely, and by the middle of 
the century the population will have attained, or passed, 
ts maximum. Not only the rate of growth, but the 
distribution of the population is altering. Northumberland 
and Durham are scarcely increasing at all ; in Lancashire 
and Cheshire the rate of increase is very small ; but in 
the south-eastern counties the multiplication continues. 
The flow of population is back towards that part of the 
country where the Anglo-Saxon stock got its first foothold. 
In 1980 the children born numbered 648,811, an increase 
of 5,138 on the previous year. But the birth rate, 16.3 
per thousand living, compares with 35.4, 32.4, and 29.9 
respectively, for the last three decades of the nineteenth 
century. Even the average figure for the years 1926-30— 
tamely 16.7--is well below the figure (19.9) for the previous 
five years. The death rate in 1930 was 11.4, which 
compares with 13.4 for the previous year, a year marked 
by a heavy death-roll from influenza, and with 11.7 for 
1928. The infant mortality, 60 per thousand births, is the 
lowest yet reached ; the figure was round about 150 in 
‘On the State of the Public Health. Annual Report of the 
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the closing years of the nineteenth century, and about 
100 in the second decade of the twentieth. 

Of the causes of death, diseases of the heart and circula- 
tion took first place, accounting for nearly one-quarter of 
the total; next came cancer and malignant disease, 
accounting for one-eighth, and then, in order of number, 
bronchitis, pneumonia, and other respiratory diseases, 
diseases of the nervous system, and all forms of tubercu- 
losis. Invalidity, unlike death, cannot be statistically 
defined, but there is food for reflection in the statement 
that in 1930, among the insured population of England 
and Wales alone, a total of 264 million weeks’ work was 
lost as a result of sickness and disablement. Put more 
pictorially, it means that a population equal to that of 
Norfolk was immobilized for the whole twelve months. 


MATERNAL MORTALITY 

The maternal mortality returns continue to be dis- 
appointing. _ In 1930 the rate (4.4 per thousand live 
births registered) showed a slight increase on 1929 (4.33). 
As many as 2,854 deaths of women were classed to preg- 
nancy and child-bearing. If to these we add 774 others, 
not so classed but returned as associated with pregnancy 
and child-bearing, it means that for every 179 infants 
brought into the world one mother’s life was sacrificed. 
The total puerperal mortality stands at the highest figure, 
with the exception of that for 1928, ever recorded since 
the classification was introduced twenty years ago. The 
mortality due to puerperal sepsis (1.92 per thousand 
births) is greater than it ever was. 

The variation of the puerperal mortality rate in different 
parts of the country is significant. For seven years 
eighteen county boroughs have had an average mortality 
rate of over 5 per thousand births ; in eight of them the 
rate has been over 6 per thousand. All these boroughs, 
with the exception of Plymouth, are in Lancashire, York- 
shire, and Durham. The blackest spots are Rochdale 
(6.96), Bury (6.8), and Oldham (6.79). Sir George 
Newman urges the authorities of those areas in which an 
exceptionally high mortality has become the rule, to 
devote definite and special attention to the problem. He 
thinks that just as the differential causes of infant mortality 
have been ascertained and the fundamental differences 
established between the particular causes of death during 
the neo-natal period and during subsequent months, so it 
may be possible to classify to some extent the causes 
of maternal death and to consider what local action may 
be effective in reducing the incidence where the rate is 
excessively high. He adds that it is probable that public 
and professional opinion in the areas of excessive rate is 
not even yet sufficiently alive to the fact of the continued 
excess, and apparent apathy may be due to lack of 
information. 

Praise is given to the local authorities, however, for 
making such provision under the Maternity and Child 
Welfare Act, 1918, as to lay the foundations of a maternity 
service to an extent which most readers of the interim 
report of the Departmental Committee would hardly 
appreciate. The scope and organization of the services 
provided vary greatly ; in some areas preventive work 
is still backward, and in very few can the provision be 
regarded as practically complete, but in many a good 
and comprehensive system is in existence, and the needs 
of maternal welfare are increasingly met in one direction 
or another. 

Speaking of ante-natal clinics, Sir George Newman 
points out that many of these have two initial defects. 
They do not fully secure the direct co-operation of the 
person, whether doctor or midwife, who is to be responsible 
for the care of the mother at the time of delivery, and 
there is a difficulty in the medical staffing of the clinics. 
General practitioners chosen for their special experience 
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have been unacceptable because there are obvious draw- 
backs to a system whereby such practitioners would be 
examining and advising the patients of their colleagues ; 
on the other hand, whole-time medical officers of public 
health departments suffer as a rule under the disadvantage 
of being unable to keep in touch with obstetric practice. 
Efforts, in part successful, to diminish these difficulties 
have been made by a system of exchange of information 
with the prospective medical attendant. 

The number of ante-natal centres or clinics provided 
by local authorities is about 860, to which must be added 
189 clinics under voluntary associations. Sir George 
Newman thinks it possib'e that the ante-natal clinic, as 
known to-day, especially in the larger towns, may to some 
extent disappear, thus leaving the ante-natal supervision 
of maternity patients to be carried out by private prac- 
titioners, with the assistance of a relatively small number 
of consu!tative clinics, staffed by specialists. But what- 
ever the u!timate arrangement, there will remain a need 
for ante-natal clinics, particularly in industrial and urban 
areas, for some time to come. 

‘“ The fuli development of pre-natal supervision will depend 
very greatly upon the efficiency of these clinics, not only in 
the quality and value of the advice given day by day to the 
women in attendance, but in the training and experience 
they are able to provide for medical practitioners, and upon 
the influence which they -exercise upon public education in 
maternal welfare.”’ 


THe INSURANCE MEDICAL SERVICE 

The fifteen pages of the report devoted to the working 
of the National Health Insurance Medical Service ought 
to be detached and distributed as a leaflet to the critics 
ef that service, insured persons themselves, and others. 
Sir George Newman patiently reiterates what the service 
is and is not, the scheme of administration, and the 
rights of the insured person. Fifteen million insured 
yersons are cared for by 15,714 general medical practi- 
tioners, and the astonishing thing, when one considers the 
wide extent of the front open for attack, is that complaints 
should be so few, and justified complaints almost negli- 
gible. Last year the various medical service subcommittees 
had occasion to investigate 234 complaints against prac- 
titioners, and only 65 of these were found to be justified. 
Out of ten appeals by practitioners against the decision 
of the insurance committee, three were successful ; out of 
five appeals by the insured person or the approved society 
against the exoneration of the practitioner, none were 
successful. In seven cases it was reported by Insurance 
Committees that the continuance of a practitic*er’s name 
on the list would, in their opinion, be prejudicial to the 
efficiency of the service. After inquiry by a special 
tribunal, the Minister decided in two cases not to proceed 
to removal ; in four he obtained an undertaking from the 
medical man to resign from the list ; and one other case 
was still under consideration. What other service worked 
by nearly 16,000 people can exhibit a like efficiency, if 
efficiency is to be judged by the absence of complaint on 
the part of the recipients? 

The disquieting increase in the number of claims for 
sickness and disablement benefit and the possibility of 
insufficient care in the issue of certificates of incapacity 
is again reviewed. All insurance practitioners have 
received a memorandum giving the results of certain 
investigations undertaken on the recommendation of the 
National Health Insurance Joint Committee, and_ the 
conclusions to which, in the view of the Department, these 
results point. Sir George Newman considers it quite 
clear that laxity of certification, though widespread, is 
by no means general—that there are, in fact, a very 
large number of practitioners to whose standard of certi- 
fication exception could not reasonably be taken. 
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“What is necessary is that representative profes. * 
opinion should be brought to bear on those whose stand 
is defective, with a view to the removal of misconception 
and the development of a stronger sense of Professions 
responsibility in this important matter.’’ 


—... 
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The report adds that it is satisfactory to observe 
substantial signs of increased vigilance and care in the 
certification of incapacity. 

As to the investigation of insurance Prescribing, the 
steady decline of recent years in the average cost per 
prescription is taken as evidence of growing APPreciatign 
by insurance medical practitioners of the fact that it is 
the duty of the practitioner to refrain from ordering 
what is not reasonably necessary. During the year 
although 1,185 practitioners were interviewed by medice| 
officers of the Ministry, only 15 cases were referred for 
investigation by Panel Cominittees, in 13 of which jt 
was found that unnecessary cost had been incurred. The 
National Formulary prepared by the Insurance Ags 
Committee appears to be finding general acceptance: 
only a comparatively small number of insurance are 
now remain in which it has not been adopted: 

The system of medical records has now obtained for 
ten years. The policy of the Department has been ty 
secure compliance with the obligation rather by persuasion 
and steady pressure than by punitive action, and mor 
than 70 per cent. of practitioners are keeping records 
satisfactorily. In 51 cases it was considered necessary 
for a warning letter on the subject to be sent by the 
Minister, and in 12 the defects were so marked as to 
necessitate withholding of remuneration. 


“Apart from the fact that records are now very much 
better kept than in earlier years, it is worth mention that 
reports have repeatedly been received from the regional staff 
as to the increasing proportion of practitioners who ar 
satisfied by experience of the value of the records, and state 
that they would be disposed to continue them, even though 


” 


they were under no obligation to do so. 

Other poirts of interest in this section are as follows: 
During 1936 the number of practitioners attending post 
graduate courses under the facilities provided was 122, 
and the cost £3,542. There were 531,941 references to 
the regional medical staff, an increase of some 65,000 on 
the figure for 1929. Almost all were references by 
approved societies on the question of incapacity. The 
regional medical staff now consists of 5 divisional officers, 
35 regional officers, and 43 deputies. The list, prepared 
and revised by the British Medical Association, of prac 
titioners willing to advise on ophthalmic cases and prescribe 
spectacles where necessary (at a fee of one guinea) now 
includes 837 names in England and Wales. The sum of 
£400,000 was again allocated by approved societies and 
branches to ophthalmic benefit in 1950. 

Reference will be made in a later issue to the parts of 
the report which deal with epidemio!ogy, and with cancer 
and tuberculosis. 
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The Minister of Health and the Secretary of State fot 
Scotland have jointly appointed a committee, with Lor 
Marley as chairman, ‘‘ to examine the experience already 
gained in regard to the establishment of garden cities, and 
villages, and satellite towns, and to make recommendations 
as to (a) the steps, if any, which should be taken by the 
Government or local authorities to extend the provision d 
such garden cities, and villages, and satellite towns, 
(b) in particular how the location of industries in them 
can be stimulated ; (c) the questions of finance and |} 
government connected with their establishment ; and 
(ad) what further measures, if any, can and should be 
taken for securing that in the extension of existing tows 
industrial, residential, and other developments are properly 
correlated.’’ 
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pYCHIATRIC OUT-PATIENT CLINICS AT 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 
GENERAL HOSPITALS 


The facilities which exist at the Maudsley Hospital for 
diagnosis of neurotic and mental illnesses, and for the 
continued treatment of these conditions in its wards and 
qut-patient department, have hitherto been less readily 
yailable to patients living in the northern districts of 
{ondon than to those from parts south of the Thames. 
fpitial attendance in the out-patient department has been 
gsential, except in the case of patients recommended for 
admission by recognized consultants in nervous and mental 
qsorders, and records of the source of patients show that 
the hospital is thought too remote for some. In order to 
crease accessibility of psychiatric diagnosis and _treat- 
ment, the London County Council has recently decided 
jp establish psychiatric out-patient clinics at each of three 
punicipal general hospitals north of the river. 

In view of the special relations of these clinics to the 
Yaudsley Hospital (which are discussed below) the general 
apervision of the clinics has been assigned to the medical 
goerintendent of that hospital, to whom all correspond- 
ence should be addressed. The physician in charge of 
ach clinic will also be drawn from the Maudsley Hospital 
taf. With the latter, however, will be associated 
members of the staff of the London County mental hos- 
pitals. This medical staff will have the assistance for 
vestigation and disposal of specially trained psychiatric 
«ial workers recently appointed by the Council. 

While the Maudsley Hospital will continue to exercise 
mchanged all its previous functions in respect of patients 
ving south of the Thames, the three other psychiatric 
dinics will serve as centres for consultation and selection 
more easily accessible to patients sent by practitioners 
in the northern areas. <A short report and recommenda- 
tion as to disposal will be sent to every doctor referring 
apatient to one of these clinics. 

The essential condition of suitability for reference to 
me of these psychiatric clinics is likelihood of fitness for 
futher treatment on a voluntary basis at the Maudsley 
Hospital or elsewhere. Among specially suitable condi- 
tions may be mentioned: (1) neurotic disturbances—for 
aample, neurasthenia, hysteria, obsessional states and 
axiety states ; (2) mental or neurotic symptoms asso- 
tated with well-defined physical disease. There are special 
heilities for treatment at the Maudsley Hospital of con- 
ditions belonging to both the above classes. 
In determining suitability, severity of symptoms is 
perhaps of less importance than prognosis. But no useful 
purpose will be served by sending to the clinics patients 
the following types: 


1. Mentally defective patients of any grade. 


2. Patients clearly requiring certification under the Lunacy 
hitherto 


Acts. These cases should as be referred to the 
tlieving officer for admission to the observation ward. 
8. Non-volitional patients suitable for being dealt with 


uder the temporary treatment clauses of the Mental Treat- 
mnt Act. These should also be referred to the observation 
wards. 

While all facilities are available at the Maudsley Hos- 
ital for study and treatment of the abnormal child, they 
wil not be available at the psychiatric out-patient clinics, 
aid children should not be sent to these. 

Patients should be accompanied by a relative or friend 
apable of furnishing a history and taking all necessary 
Responsibilities. 

It will greatly facilitate investigation if notice of the 
forthcoming attendance of any patient is sent in advance 
to the medical superintendent, Maudsley Hospital, Den- 
mark Hill, and, as a rule, priority will be given to patients 
Mrespect of whom such notice has been received. 

Below are given the names of the three hospitals at 
Which the new psychiatric clinics are held and of the 
physicians in charge of each, the times of the bi-weekly 
*ssions, and, lastly, a list of the London boroughs from 
Which patients should be sent to the respective hospitals. 
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__ Mile End Hospital (Dr. Aubrey Lewis).—Monday, 2.30 p.m.; 
rhursday, 2.30 p.m. Stepney, Poplar, City of London, 
Bethnal Green, Hackney, Stoke Newington. 

St. Mary Islington Hospital (Dr. Louis Minski).—Tuesday, 
2.30 p.m.; Friday, 2.30 p.m. Hampstead, St. Pancras, 
St. Marylebone, Holborn, Islington, Finsbury, Shoreditch. 

St. Charles’s Hospital (Dr. E. W. Anderson).—Wednesday, 
2.30 p.m.; Friday, 10 a.m. Hammersmith, Kensington, 
Paddington, Fulham, Chelsea, Westminster. 


As indicated above, treatment (after the initial inter- 
views necessary for complete diagnosis) will usually, 
owing to local exigencies of time and space, have to 
be carried out at the Maudsley Hospital, either in its 
wards or its out-patient department. Plans are under 
consideration for the expansion of the accommodation of 
the hospital to the extent likely to be necessary in order 
to meet increase of demand by the psychiatric clinics 
mentioned above. 

The arrangements for continued out-patient treatment 
at the Maudsley Hospital have been much improved since 
the Mental Treatment Act legalized the necessary expendi- 
ture. By addition of special out-patient staff, not only 
has increase in frequency and in length of interviews been 
rendered feasible, but also continuity of treatment of a 
given patient by one psychotherapist has been more 
definitely ensured. All interviews after the preliminary 
ones are now by appointment at a definite time, and in 
the case of those in employment such appointments are 
made after working hours up to 10 p.m. 











Ireland 





Obstetrics and Gynaecology in Dublin 
As in previous years the August issue of the Irish 
Journal of Medical Science is devoted mainly to the 
publication of reports of the three Dublin hospitals— 
namely, the Rotunda Hospital, the Coombe Lying-in 
Hospital, and the National Maternity Hospital. Previous 
reference has been made in these columns (August 8th, 
p. 270) to the satisfactory account which the Rotunda 
Hospital has again been able to render with regard to 
its progress in the twelve months ending October 3ist, 
1930. Dr. T. M. Healy, Master of the Coombe Lying-in 
Hospital, reports an increase of work in this institution 
during 1930, but observes that although the number of 
cases attending the pre-natal clinic has shown an increase 
of 80 per cent. over the 1929 figure, less than 25 per cent: 
of the deliveries conducted in the hospital relate -to 
patients who have received pre-natal treatment. With 
a view to reducing puerperal morbidity a 2 per cent. 
solution of mercurochrome is injected into the vagina of 
all patients in labour in the hospital at intervals of six 
hours, and the Master concludes that fewer cases of minor 
infection have resulted since the introduction of this 
routine. In the treatment of established infection reliance 
is placed more upon general nursing principles tian upon 
drugs, but good effects have been observed to follow the 
injection of anti-scarlatinal serum and the intravenous 
administration of quinine in association with anti-strepto- 
coccal serum. Results obtained in the treatment of 
septicaemia by the intravenous injection of serums have 
been disappointing. Moulding of the foetal head, good 
uterine pains, and the use of the Walcher position led to 
spontaneous birth in disproportion cases three times as 
often as operative intervention was necessitated. In all 
except one instance difficulty in delivery was most marked 
at the pelvic brim, and the comment is made that in the 
multipara progress is usually rapid when this obstruction 
has been overcome ; trial labour with the use the 
Walcher position offers the only means of avoiding un- 
necessary operations in hospital. During the twelve 
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months ending March 3lst, 1931, 1,030 patients were 
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delivered in the wards of the National Maternity Hospital, 
and in the extern service 569 women were delivered. No 
death from puerperal sepsis was recorded in the hospital, 
and the morbidity rate was 3.2 per cent. Dr. P. T. 
McArdle, the Master, states that the number of cases of 
eclampsia continues to decrease steadily from year to year. 
He thinks that this is due possibly to better education 
of the expectant mother at the ante-natal dispensary of 
this institution. As regards placenta praevia, of which 
nine cases were recorded during the year, with no maternal 
deaths, he urges that immediate operation should follow 
the definite diagnosis of this condition, even though the 
initial haemorrhage is slight. Accidental haemorrhage is 
treated along conservative lines, shock being dealt with 
first, and care being taken not to rupture the membranes 
unless the patient is in strong labour with the os well 
dilated. Only six patients required the lower uterine 
Caesarean section, the condition present being dispropor- 
tion due to contracted pelvis. Gratification is expressed 
that the indications for this operation continue to diminish 
each year, in consequence of the more prevalent induction 
of premature labour, and the employment of the Kielland 
forceps. 


Vital Statistics for the Irish Free State 

During the quarter ended June 30th, 15,175 births 
were registered in the Irish Free State, this number repre- 
senting an annual birth rate of 20.5 per 1,000 of the 
estimated population. The equivalent figure for Northern 
Ireland was 22.5, for England and Wales 16.5, and for 
Scotland 20.0. The rate in the Irish Free State is 0.9 below 
the average (21.4) for the second quarters of the ten 
years 1921-30. Deaths registered during the quarter 
numbered 11,284, or an annual rate of 15.3 per 1,000. 
This rate is 0.1 below the average (15.4) for the second 
quarters of the preceding ten years. Of the deaths 
registered, 1,031, or 9.1 per cent., were those of infants 
under 1 year, the number of deaths of infants being 
equivalent to 68 per 1,000 births, compared with 52, 71, 
and 89 for the three previous quarters. Deaths from 
tuberculosis numbered 1,158, or a rate of 1.6. per 
1,000, and deaths from cancer 753, or a rate of 1.02. The 
number of deaths from the principal epidemic diseases 
was higher by 20 than that for the second quarter of 
1930, the mortality from measles being more than five 
times as high as the corresponding figure for last year, 
and 50 per cent. greater than the average for the period 
1926-30. While the mortality from diphtheria also 
showed an increase as compared with the average figure 
for the five years, there was a considerable decrease in the 
number of deaths compared with 1930. Deaths from 
influenza represented a rate of 0.7 per 1,090, and deaths 
from puerperal conditions were equivalent to a rate of 
3.9 per 1,000 registered births. 


A New List of Dublin Hospitals for the Sweepstakes 
Mercer's Hospital, Dublin, has made a formal applica- 
tion to the Hospitals’ Committee to be allowed to par- 
ticipate in the proceeds of future sweepstakes. The 
Rotunda Hospital, Dublin, made a similar formal applica- 
tion some weeks ago. The Hospitals’ Committee at its 
next meeting will consider these applications. In addi- 
tion to the thirty-eight hospitals already accepted for the 
Manchester November Handicap sweepstakes as_ the 
hospitals among which the procesds of the sweepstakes 
are to be distributed, the following six hospitals have been 
added to this list under the Public Charitable Hospitals 
(Amendment) Act, 1931: Our Lady of Lourdes Hospital, 
Kingstown ; Peamount Sanatorium, county Dublin ; 
Roya! Victoria Eye and Ear Hospital, Dublin ; St. Anne’s 
Hospital, Rathmines, Dublin; St. Mary’s Open Air 
Hospital, Finglas, county Dublin; and St. Joseph’s 
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Orthopaedic Hospital, Coole, county Westmeath 7: 
Irish Hospital Trust states, in regard to reports ia s0 

English newspapers that sweepstakes tickets were bea 
forged in England, that there is no foundation for , 
report. 


elfast Mental Hospital 
The medical superintendent of the Belfast Menta 


Hospital draws attention in his report to the Necesgit: 
for providing additional accommodation for the incre 


in the number of patients. He states that in the Present 
economic circumstances it is very difficult to obtain 
money for public works not of a remunerative descrip. 
tion; but the present overcrowded condition of the 
institution is most serious, and unless further accommod,. 
tion is supplied there is grave danger that Overcrowdin 
may lead to unhygienic conditions of some of the 
buildings, as the number resident on December 31st, 1939 
was some three hundred in excess of the normal. The 
care and treatment of recent cases is also hampered by 
this overcrowding. The statistical tables reveal that the 
patients admitted during the year numbered 393 (198 males 
and 195 females) ; discharged, 233 (113 males anq 
120 females) ; died, 165 (82 males and 83 females) : 
number remaining on December 31st, 1,335 (689 males 
and 646 females). Compared with the previous year the 
admissions had decreased by 61, the discharges by 6, 
and the deaths by 37. 





England and Wales 


St. Thomas’s Babies’ Hostel 
Not far from Lambeth Palace, and hidden among the 
somewhat decrepit masonry of the Kennington area, is an 
institution which is probably unknown to most. Described 
as “‘a dietetic hospital for sick babies and mothers,” 
the St. Thomas’s Babies’ Hostel was, in pre-war days, a 
model day-nursery. During the war it served as a maxillo 
facial hospital under the British Red Cross Society. Since 
then it has fulfilled many functions, and now s isa 
fully equipped institution primarily for the treatment of 
dietetic disturbances in mothers and babies. There is 
also a resident training school for nursery nurses, with 
a period of training which lasts a year. Arrangements 
are made for the treatment of infants up to the age 
of 3 years who may be suffering from nutritional 
disorders. The medical direction is from St. Thomas’ 
Hospital. In the report for 1930. it is stated that 
very good results are obtained in cases in which both 
mother and baby are admitted for the purpose of restora 
tion of breast milk ; there are many other examples 
quoted, such as that of serious dietetic disturbances ina 
child who is already weaned, and who is admitted alone. 
It is emphasized that many of the children treated ar 
of the ‘‘ C3’’ class, but nearly all on discharge are strong 
and healthy, with every chance of growing up into usefil 
citizens. One important point is that, on discharge, the 
diet for each child is chosen in accordance with the family 
purse. In many cases it is possible for the almoner t0 
make some temporary arrangement for financial assistance 
until the child’s gastric condition is more satisfactory. 
After discharge, the children are examined from time t 
time as out-patients. The report acknowledges with 
gratitude the gift of a new out-patient department wher 
mothers can be examined, and where also lectures af 
given. It is hoped to extend this department in the neat 
future. There is nearly always a full comp!ement 
mothers and babies, 3 and 19 respectively. The out 
patient attendances have reached a total of nearly five 
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pundred, while the in-patient records show that during 
she year 33 mothers and 97 children were treated. The 
chief diseases were malnutrition, dyspepsia, and _pre- 
maturity ; there were 22 admissions for the re-establish- 
ment of breast feeding. Like most other institutions, 
St. Thomas’s Babies’ Hostel is in need of financial 
support. There is, roughly, a 33 per cent. deficiency every 
year, Which can be made good only by charitable methods. 
This institution is one which contains both medical and 
gcial components, and there is great scope for voluntary 
social workers to act as assistants in the wards or to 
form the ‘‘ follow-up’’ part of the work which is 
so necessary for its success. 


Street Lighting: A Leicester Experiment 
A report issued by the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research (H.M. Stationery Office, 6d.) describes 
an experiment organized at Leicester in which the opinions 
of experts on a series of systems of street lighting are 
analysed and compared. This inquiry was a corollary 
to previous experiments at Sheffield. In the Sheffield in- 
vestigation ten different street lighting installations were 
gt up and a team of observers were asked to assess the 
glare effect of each; they were also asked to find the 
position at which glare was most noticeable, and to assess 
the visibility of objects on the roadway ; and they were 
also given a test for visibility. The results at Sheffield 
appeared to indicate that there was a tendency to assess 
the degree of glare by the amount of discomfort ex- 
perienced rather than by _ the reduction of visual 
gnsitivity. The experiments at Leicester were directed 
to discovering whether the observers could form separate 
opinions regarding these two types of glare. Eight in- 
sallations were set up of identical height and spacing, 
and arranged to give the same average illumination on 
the roadway. They were compared in pairs, two in- 
sallations of any given pair being switched on alternately. 
The results show that the order in which the eight in- 
sallations were placed by various observers was identical 
as regards estimates of the visibility of objects on 
the roadway, the reduction of ocular sensitivity, and 
discomfort glare. This common order was not, however, 
in good agreement with the reduction of ocular sensitivity 
calculated from laboratory investigations. It appears, 
therefore, that in estimating glare in street lighting 
observers are mainly influenced by the discomfort ex- 
perienced. An installation in which all lhght was cut 
of at angles making less than about 10 degrees with 
the horizontal, so that only the nearest light source could 
be seen by an observer, was estimated by a_ large 
majority of the observers to have the highest visibility 
and to be least glaring. It was also judged to be, with 
one exception (an installation in which bare lamps were 
used), the least attractive. The opinion was expressed 
that the absence of distant light sources produced a 
depressing effect. The great majority of observers also 
found that the most attractive installation consisted 
smply of a large diffusing bowl. Freedom from glare 
was estimated to be high with this, but as regards 
visibility it was placed fifth among the eight installations 
compared. 
The Leasowe Hospital for Children 

During the twelve months ending December, 1930, 
§2.8 per cent. of all cases treated at the Liverpool Open- 
Air Hospital for Children, Leasowe, were discharged 
with the disease quiescent. These figures compare 
favourably with those for the previous years, which have 
ranged from 78.5 to 86.8 per cent. Dr. T. Hartley 
Martin, the senior medical officer, in his annual report 
femarks that tuberculous adenitis continues to respond 
satisfactorily to artificial light treatment, whether sinuses 
are present or not ; similar good results have been obtained 
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in tuberculous peritonitis, when intestinal tuberculosis is 
absent. No evidence was obtained that this treatment 
hastened recalcification in bone disease. Researches were 
also conducted into calcium metabolism, amyloid disease, 
and the excretion of tubercle bacilli from the kidneys. 
The average number of beds occupied continuously 
throughout the year by non-tuberculous cases was 
fourteen, the diseases being rickets, congenital and 
acquired deformities, and infantile and spastic paralysis. 
The work of the hospital as the central institution in 
connexion with the orthopaedic schemes in the locality 
continues to develop, and the associated clinics are in- 
creasing their activities. The orthopaedic workshops of 
the hospital provide .the necessary splints, appliances, 
and boots. 


Correspondence 


RADIOLOGY AND THE RADIOLOGIST 

Str,—Your enlightened article in the Journal of August 
29th contains the question, ‘‘ Is the x-ray apparatus in 
future to be used, for example... as the stethoscope is 
"’ The answer of the future only the future can 
give. The answer of the present time is that, by some, 
the x-ray apparatus is now so used—that is, as a routine 
procedure by the clinician himself in all chest cases, 
whether pulmonary or cardiac. 

X rays have many uses, including their use in the 
diagnosis of thoracic disease, in which it is one of the 
most important clinical methods available. The clinician, 
especially if a consultant as well, must surely feel obliged 
then to make constant use of such an important method 
of examination. Whether he produces and interprets his 
own radiograms,. after acquiring the requisite skill, or 
sends his patient on to a radiologist to produce and inter- 
pret them, is of minor importance. Each clinician or con- 
sultant is free to decide this matter for himself. Some 
clinicians and consultants have found it a great advantage 
to their patients, and an added interest to themselves, to 
make radiography of the chest a routine method. 

The alternative role prescribed for the consultant 
‘“ behind the radiologist acting as a corrective’ is not 
an indispensable role. The skilled radiologist so seldom 
needs a corrective, and the consultant may even ‘‘ correct ’’ 
the accurate and make it incorrect. 

Whether the chest consultant should do his own 
radiology or not, will in the future be decided neither by 
the consultant nor by the radiologist, but by the practi- 
tioner who chooses one, or both, and then advises his 
patient, who pays one, or both. 

The technical and other knowledge required by the 
radiologist is very great. Moreover, it has to be applied 
in such innumerable and complicated ways that there can 
only be one answer to the further question in your article, 
‘* Will a specialist branch still be required?’’ in radiology, 
and that answer is by universal agreement most assuredly 
in the affirmative. There must, however, be no 
monopoly.—I am, .etc., 

London, W.1, Sept. 14th. A. Hope Goss, 


used ? 


Sir,—May I, another who has followed the growth of 
radiology since its earliest days, support the views ex- 
pressed by Dr. Stanley Melville in his letter in the 
Journal of September 12th. It is right that the clinician 
should use x-ray diagnosis in his practice ; a moderate 
amount of training should enable him to do so successfully 
in a variety of conditions. But when it comes to diseases 
of the chest, long and constant experience is needed to 
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avoid mistakes in interpretation ; and this applies even 
more forcibly to the gastro-intestinal system. I am 
strongly of opinion (having witnessed many instances) that 
none but a specialist in radiology is competent to inter- 
pret correctly the infinite variety of appearances presented 
on the screen—and on films—during the passage of 
bismuth through the alimentary canal, and of a barium 
enema through the large intestine.—I am, etc., 
ALFRED C. JorDAN, M.D., 
London, W.1, Sept. 18th. PEIeC.Py DARE. 








STOMATITIS OF DENTAL ORIGIN 

S1r,—May I point out what I think is a serious fallacy 
in Mr. Bedford Russell’s valuable paper on sore throats 
of other than tonsillar origin in your issue of September 
12th. He says: 

““ While on the subject of what may be termed this ‘ watch- 
dog’ function of the fauces, it is illuminating to remark 
upon the absence of this property in the buccal mucous 
membrane. This mucosa takes little or no notice of denta] 
sepsis, at a time when the fauces may be responding most 
actively to this very same insult.’’ 

My observations lead me to an exactly opposite con- 
clusion—the buccal mucous membrane quickly and con- 
stantly resents the presence of dental sepsis. Most com. 
monly the result is of a “‘ chronic ’’ inflammatory nature, 
so often generalized to the whole mouth that I have given 
it the name of ‘‘ chronic generalized septic stomatitis.’’ 
Further, this condition is itself so common that what is 
pathological is currently passed as normal, and what is 
normal is very seldom to be seen.—I am, etc., 

J. G. Turner, F.R.C.S., L.D.S. 

London, W.1, Sept. 18th. 


PROSTATECTOMY OR DRAINAGE 

Sir,—In your issue of to-day I accidentally discovered 
my name under the above heading. I have always advo- 
cated prevention in preference to cure, but why Dr. Neve 
should have saddled me with two alternatives which are 
neither prevention nor cure, I know not. If elderly 
men were wise enough not to get large prostates there 
would be no necessity for either alternative. In an article 
in the Practitioner (June, 1921) on ‘‘ Hyper- and hypo- 
thyroidism: causation, prevention, and treatment,’’ I said 
that an enlarged prostate is a fertile field for surgeons, 
who had better make hay while the sun shines, for old 
gentlemen may become sufficiently enlightened not to 
have enlarged prostates. In fact, I think the beginning 
of the slump is in sight. A big prostate is a very trouble- 
some companion, and he who is so ill advised as to get 
one had better get rid of it if the only alternative be a 
catheter life. 

I have been interested in the prevention of an enlarged 
prostate since 1893, when Dr. J. W. White of Phila- 
delphia conceived the idea that an enlarged prostate was 
analogous to fibromyomata of the uterus ; and, as the 
latter were apt to atrophy, or become quiescent after the 
menopause, and after odphorectomy, so he thought that 
the removal of one or two testicles might have a similar 
beneficial effect in the male. He had a series of experi- 
ments carried out on dogs, and he found, as he antici- 
pated, that after castration the prostate atrophied. He 
then operated, more or less successfully, on many human 
subjects. This treatment was introduced to this country 
by the late Reginald Harrison, but whether he ever per- 
formed the operation or not I am not certain. At any 
rate, it never caught on to any extent. Dr. White’s con- 
clusions were logically drawn, but as they were based on 
false premisses his treatment was not a success, and soon 
died a natural death. 
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In 1894 I saw on several occasions, with the late Dr 
Joseph Matthews, a gentleman who was suffering from 
an enlarged prostate and cystitis. He had Previously bee, 
seen by two surgeons and the late Dr. William Carter 
Extirpation of the prostate had not then come to ates 
I drew their attention to White’s operation, which, pi 
rently, did not meet with the approval of the patient 
possibly because he was married to a young lady, At 
any rate, my services were not further requisitioned, A 
few months later I met the patient out at dinner, He 
condescendingly told me that medical men did not know 
their business, that he had sacked the lot, placed himself 
under the care of an electrician, and he was now quite 
well. I congratulated him on the result, but did hot 
inquire as to how it had been attained ; however, I think 
I profited by the lesson. So far as the prostate was cop. 
cerned, it gave rise to no further trouble to the end of 
the chapter. I did not see him again professionally ¢ij 
September, 1904, when he was dying from uraemia. 

An enlarged prostate is a sign of degeneracy, and jts 
mere removal will not arrest the degeneracy which js 
associated with defective action of the thyroid, the gonads, 
and increased storage oi calcium. Many of these old gentle. 
men have an excellent poker-face, but they lack the 
intelligence behind to play the game, and when they 
try to smile or laugh. it does not require a cartoonist ty 
depict the derelict. The remedies are iodine, thyroid, and 
decalcifying agents. 

In my address at the Annual Meeting of the Canadian 
Medical Association at Montreal in 1911, on ‘‘ Preventive 
medicine: the medicine of the future ’’ (British Medical 
Journal, June 10th, 1911), I dealt with this subject. 4 
friend who read my manuscript wished me to omit the 
part dealing with the prostate, as he said my views wer 
not established. I replied that to me they were facis, 
and “‘ Facts are chiels that winna ding, and downa be 
disputed.’’ I was not going to wait for anyone else to 
make the discovery before my publication. However, 
there seems not to have been any hurry ; prevention lags 
behind, and operations go on.—I am, etc., 

Hindhead, Sept. 19th. James Barr, 


Sir,—Dr. Ernest Neve’s remarks (September 19th, 
p. 550) indicate in a few words the difficult problem 
the general practitioner is expected to solve in advising 
treatment for prostatic obstruction. His responsibilities 
are made worse because it happens so often that ‘not 
till the patient is overtaken by the crisis of acute retention 
will he accept operative treatment. This predicament 3s 
usually avoidable, for the reason that during the stage of 
chronic retention most patients have had the advice of 
their medical attendant to have something done while the 
general health was still good. 

Suprapubic drainage in those cases of chronic retention 
which have ended in complete retention will be successful 
in the great majority, if it is preceded by an in-dweiling 
catheter, which provides at first a slow, regular, and 
intermittent relief of the retention, and subsequently con 
tinuous drainage. In this way the general health can be 
improved so that operative risk is slight. Mortality from 
cystotomy is considerable or slight according to the 
amount of pre-operative preparation and the nature d 
the operative technique employed. Results amply reward 
earnest attention to these facts. 

It occasionally happens that the renal damage is to 
severe for the patient to show any improvement from the 
in-dwelling catheter, and he continues to go downhill. A 
true appreciation of the course the case is taking should 
prevent a cystotomy which will only hasten the patient's 
end. Once through the cystotomy, prostatectomy, if tt 
is contemplated, can be delayed until such time as ther 
] is little risk from operation. Or the patient may remall 
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—— 
yith his suprapubic drain permanently. My experience 
ith patients wearing the permanent suprapubic apparatus 
that there is no difficulty in preventing leakage round 
the suprapubic tube provided the Jacques catheter is not 
gtted before the fistula has a firm wail of fibrous tissue. 
tis better to wait two or three months for this. In the 
meantime, a self-retaining suprapubic tube, if correctly 
gosen and fitted, will prevent leakage. 

With proper attention these patients remain in a state 
comfort for so long as the bladder can be kept free of 
signs of excessive irritation. But it has been my expe- 
jence that in spite of every care these signs develop 
yithin one or two years in a certain number of cases, 
generally because of calculous deposit in the bladder. 
fortunately, at this time, the majority of the patients 
jave improved so much that prostatectomy is undertaken 
aad successfully borne, even when in the first instance the 
tient’s general condition gave no hope that this would 
eer be possible.—I am, etc., 

H. P. Wixssury-Wuirte, F.R.C.S. 

London, W.1, Sept. 20th. 


BREECH DELIVERY 

Sir,—The opinions recently expressed on the subject 
of foetal mortality in breech delivery do not seem to have 
mde the position any clearer, and no statistical data 
have been presented to show that there is any decrease 
in the foetal mortality following slow delivery in order 
to avoid intracranial haemorrhage, as opposed to more 
pid delivery to avoid inhalation asphyxia. Is there 
not a danger of the pendulum swinging too far in favour 
of slow delivery ? 

If an intracranial haemorrhage is found in a stillborn 
child, is there any justification for stating that the 
hemorrhage was necessarily the cause of the stillbirth? 
Itis agreed that intracranial haemorrhage in the newborn 
child occurs with comparative frequency, and need not 
necessarily be fatal. If this is so, is the pathologist 
wrrect in saying that a small haemorrhage found, often 
with difficulty, at necropsy is the cause of the death, and 
that death was not due to de-oxygenation from one of the 
several other causes? It seems that asphyxia as the 
cause of death is only accepted in those cases in which 
nothing abnormal is found post mortem. In the present 
state of our knowledge, or rather ignorance, of the physio- 
logy of the medulla and of the circulation about the time 
of birth, the clinical conditions known as “‘ asphyxia 
pallida’? and asphyxia livida’’ can have no real 
diagnostic significance. 

I certainly must agree with Dr. Cook that insufflation 
of fluid into the upper air passages is more than a possi- 
bility, particularly if strings of mucus are included. The 
presence of mucus in the upper air passages can and does 
cause reflex inhibition of respiration, and the removal 
of mucus from the throat is by far the most important 
treatment of asphyxia in the newborn. 

The following method of delivery reduces the risk of 
death from asphyxia to a minimum, while, at the same 
time, it does not increase the risk of intracranial haemor- 
thage. After the birth of the buttocks, delivery is aided 
by suprapubic pressure and by means of a finger in the 
mouth. As soon as the mouth is judged to be within 
teach of a full-sized Sims speculum, this is inserted by 
ai assistant, and from this time onwards the child can, 
and frequently does, breathe. Delivery is completed with 
the utmost gentleness. Traction is never made through 
the neck from the shoulders. 

Mr. Bourne has aptly said that the management of a 
breech delivery is like steering a ship between two 
tocks—intracranial haemorrhage and asphyxia. My object 
is to present asphyxia as a very dangerous rock. It is at 
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present dwarfed by the magnified crags of intracranial 
haemorrhage, and is submerged by the tide of high 
medical opinion ; although submerged, let it not be 
uncharted.—I am, etc., 
J. SHIRLEY CALLCUTT. 
Maternity Hospital, Kingsbury, N.W.9, Sept. 14th. 





THE CAUSE OF TORTICOLLIS 


Sir,—In the Journal of September 12th there is a 
surprising letter from Mr. Paul Bernard Roth on the 
cause of torticollis. He states that his own view is 
that ‘‘ the ‘ sterno-mastoid tumour ’ is due to a tear, not 
of a normal muscle, but of a previously contracted one.”’ 
He apparently assumes that this view is correct, for he 
inquires whether ‘‘ the same cause, whatever it is, may 
produce the breech presentation and the _ shortened 
muscle,’’ and later speaks of ‘‘ the child with the ruptured 
sterno-mastoid muscle.’’ 

It would greatly interest me to know what evidence he 
has that there is a rupture of muscle at ali—shortened or 
unshortened. If a muscle is torn, surely the ends 
separate, leaving a gap ; surely, also, the muscle is subse- 
quently longer or potentially longer with a weak scar- 
tissue intersection at the site of tear. There are none of 
these features in a case of torticollis, either in the early 
or late stages. On the other hand, one finds that often 
at birth very little abnormality can be detected, and the 
‘“tumour ’’ develops in a few days as a hard, round mass 
fading into the rest of the muscle. At this time the 
muscle is shorter, and the head consequently tilted and 
turned in the typical manner. After a few weeks’ treat- 
ment by stretching and massage the swelling disappears 
and the deformity is non-apparent, though a palpable 
hardness may remain for some months. In four or five 
years the deformity recurs as the typical wry-neck so 
commonly encountered. There is never at any time any 
suggestion of solution of continuity of the muscle. 

It has been my view and teaching for many years that 
the condition is an ischaemia exactly comparable with 
that of the flexors of the forearm. I have thought that 
during labour the muscle is “‘ pinched ’’ and in a few 
days becomes swollen. Later, fibrosis develops, which is 
for a time immaterial, but as growth proceeds the muscle 
does not grow pari passu with the bones, and the relative 
‘ shortening ’’ becomes apparent. 

This view was strengthened by the work of D. Stewart 
Middleton, published in the British Journal of Surgery 
(October, 1930, xviii, 188), and anyone interested in 
the subject would be well advised to read this excellent 
article, which produces pathological support for clinical 
observations.—I am, etc., 

Liverpool, Sept. 14th. Bryan McFaranp. 


” 





CONVULSIONS DURING ETHER ANAESTHESIA 

Sir,—Dr. Bashall, commenting upon the case I reported 
in your issue of August 29th, states that oxygen seems 
to be the crux of the whole situation. If oxygen could be 
proved to be a constant factor in all the cases reported 
one might be impressed, but in many cases it appears 
not to have been employed till after the onset of the 
convulsions, and in one case it is definitely stated not to 
have been used at all. 

As to the use of Shipway’s apparatus with oxygen, I 
have employed this method for about fourteen years 
upon, I think, a few thousand cases. This “ careless 
anaesthesia ’’ should surely by now have yielded a much 
richer crop than the solitary case I have been able to 
report.—I am, etc., 

Burnley, Sept. Mth. * James HAWORTH. 
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INJURY AND SPORT 

Str,—My attention has been called to the fact that 
Dr. Heaid, in a recently published book, in referring to 
treatment by graduated contraction of muscles, electrically 
provoked, writes: 

“The credit of introducing muscle movements and_re- 
education is chiefly due to Mr. Rowley Bristow, and the 
apparatus is therefore often called by his name.” 

As this and similar statements have appeared in various 
publications, I feel obliged to write and disclaim any 
responsibility as the introducer or inventor of this method. 
In a small book, entitled The Treatment of Muscle and 


-Joint Injuries, which I wrote in 1917, I stated: 


A brief account of this method of treatment was published 
in a paper entitled ‘‘ The treatment of muscular and joint 
injuries by graduated contraction,’’ in the Lancet in 1912, by 
Dr. Morton Smart and myself, and he was the first medical 
man to systematize and work out the particular method 
hereinafter described of dealing with both acute and chronic 
joint injury. 

Dr. Morton Smart, in 1923, read a paper at the Electro- 
Therapeutic Section of the Royal Society of Medicine, and 
gave a demonstration with the new coil which he was 
using. In the subsequent discussion I again disclaimed 
any connexion with the invention of the coil. I explained 
that it had been my task to introduce it into the special 
military hospitals and to demonstrate its effect in the 
treatment of muscle injury and muscle insufficiency, and 
that my knowledge of the coil and its working came 
direct from Dr. Smart.—I am, etc., 


London, W., Sept. 18th. W. Row ey Bristow. 





THE DIABETIC ACUTE ABDOMEN 

Sir,—In the account of the typical case of this con- 
dition recorded in the Journal of September 19th by 
Drs. Lawrence, Millman, and Pilkington, the fact that 
vomiting preceded the onset of pain is not stressed in the 
differential diagnosis from the true acute abdomen. In 
both conditions pain, vomiting, and a high leucocytosis 
are the rule ; but in the true acute abdomen the pain 
occurs before the vomiting, whereas in the pseudo-acute 
abdomen of the diabetic the vomiting precedes the pain. 
—I am, etc., 


London, W.1, Sept. 2Ist. J. A. Catrns Forsytu. 





HUNGER PAINS AND PRESERVATIVES 

S1r,—The query that Dr. A. P. Luff raises I am unable 
to answer. A few years ago, desirous of knowing the 
preservatives that were added to food, I wrote to the 
Ministry of Health, but apart from an acknowledgement 
of my letter I received no other communication. But 
my indigestion is provoked: by the articles to which Dr. 
Luff states sulphur dioxide is added, and to find that beer 
is thus treated is interesting, for, whilst my friends assured 
me that this beverage was pure, I noticed that a glass of 
it induced hunger pains. As similar effects result from 
sweetened mineral drinks I now take water. The preser- 
vative that is added to butter brings on the symptoms, 
for, whilst always buying the best, my indigestion did 
not cease until butter was obtained direct from a farm. 
Of it I now eat much, whereas formerly I partook of it 
sparingly, assuming my stomach could not deal with this 
form of fat. Not the fat, but what was added was the 
offender. My unfamiliarity with the measures adopted 
for preserving perishable food is shared by many medical 
men, and until the label that describes the article gives 
the preservatives it contains and its percentage our 
unenlightenment will continue.—I am, etc., 
J. Forrest. 


London, W., Sept. 10th. 








as 

SHORTENING OF AN ELONGATED UVULA FOR 

THE CURE OF COUGH 

Sir,—I wish to confirm Sir James Dundas-Grant’s Asser 
tion (Brilish Medical Journal, September 19th, p. 549 
regarding the success of curing a cough by Cutting off 
piece of lengthened uvula. The cases calling for this 
operation are those in which the cough is troublesome 
when the patient is lying on his back, when there are no 
symptoms or signs of intrathoracic or laryngeal trouble 
and when the uvula is unusually long.—I am, etc.,  ' 


W. M. FetpMan, M.D., M.R.Cp 
London, W.1, Sept. 19th. 
ee - - ao — re 


Obituary 


SIR W. R. CROOKE-LAWLESS, K.C.V.O., M.D. 
Surgeon Licutenant-Colonel (ret.). 

Surgeon Lieut.-Col. Sir Warren Rowland Crooke-Lawleg, 
K.C.V.O., C.B., C.1.E., C.B.E., died at Folkestone oq 
September 14th, aged 68. He was born at Macroom, 
County Cork, the son of Dr. W. Crooke of that town, on 
January 9th, 1863, graduated as M.D. and M.Ch. in the 
Royal University, Ireland, in 1884, and entered the Army 
as surgeon on January 30th, 1886. He was transferred ty 
the Scots Guards as surgeon major on April 2nd, 1898, and 
exchanged into the Coldstream Guards on November 9h 
of the same year. He was promoted to surgeon lieutenant. 
colonel for services in the South African war on August 
22nd, 1902, and retired on March 15th, 1911. When the 
war of 1914 broke out he was recalled from the Reserve of 
Officers to the active list, and served throughout the war, 
From 1920 to 1924 he was house governor and medical 
superintendent of the King Edward VII Convalescent 
Home for Officers at Osborne, Isle of Wight. He served 
with the Coldstreams throughout the South African war, 
1899-1902, when he took part in the advance on Kimberley, 
including actions at Belmont, Enslin, Modder River, and 
Magersfontein ; in operations in the Orange Free State, 
including actions at Poplar Grove, Dreifontein, Vet River, 
and Zand River ; and in the Transvaal, with actions at 
Pretoria, Johannesburg, and Diamond Hill ; was mentioned 
in dispatches in the London Gazette of September 10th, 
1901, and July 29th, 1902, and received the Queen's 
medal with six clasps and the King’s medal with two 
clasps, as well as a special promotion. 

During the war of 1914-18 he was six times mentioned 
in dispatches, and received the C.B. and C.B.E. in 1917. 
He served as surgeon to Lord Minto, Viceroy of India, 
from 1905 to 1910, and received the C.I.E. in 1907, and 
a knighthood in 1910 ; he was made K.C.V.O. on retiring 
from Osborne in 1924. He was also an LL.D., a Deputy 
Lieutenant for County Cork, and a Knight of Grace of 
St. John of Jerusalem. In 1894 he married Emily Anne, 
daughter of Mr. C. E. Lawless, and took her surname; 
his wife died in 1927. 

SAMUEL RUTHERFORD MACPHAIL, M.D. 
The death took place on September 12th, at his residence 
in Dryden Place, Edinburgh, of Dr. S. R. Macphail, who 
was for many years medical superintendent of New 
Saughtonhall Mental Hospital, Polton, Midlothian. He 
had been in poor health for some time before his death. 

Born in 1857 at Isle Ornsay, Skye, Samuel Rutherford 
Macphail was educated at Daniel Stewart’s College, Edit 
burgh, and graduated M.B., C.M. at the University af 
Edinburgh in 1878, and took the M.D. degree four yeas 
later. Immediately after graduation he decided to devott 
himself to mental diseases, and he gained the medal and 
prize of the Medico-Psychological Association in 18% 
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He acted successively as assistant medical superintendent 


of the Cumberland and Westmorland Asylum, medical 
superintendent of Derby Mental Hospital, and medical 
superintendent of New Saughtonhall Mental » Hospital, 
near Edinburgh. Along with Dr. W. A. Macnaughton, 
lately M.O.H. Kincardineshire, he founded the Caledonian 
Medical Society, which recently celebrated its jubilee, 
and of which he was for a time president and also acted 
as secretary. He took a deep interest in the work of this 
society, Which exists as a bond of union between medical 
men of Scottish birth or associations, and he was mainly 
responsible for making the arrangements in connexion 
with its annual meetings. The society publishes quarterly 
the Caledonian Medical Journal, and in that periodical 
Dr. Macphail also took a gréat interest. Dr. Macphail 
was the author of contributions to medical literature 
dealing with mental diseases, such as “‘ Clinical observa- 
tions on the blood of the insane,’’ which was a prize 
essay of the Medico-Psychological Association ; ‘‘ A case 
of Addison’s disease associated with insanity,’’ in the 
Journal of Mental Science (1885); and ‘‘ The mental 
equation in bodily disease,’’ in the Quarterly Journal of 
Medicine (1897). 

A funeral service was held in St. Cuthbert’s Parish 
Church, Edinburgh, on September 16th, and the interment 
took place at Lasswade Churchyard, attended by a large 
number of members of the medical profession. 
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Universities and Colleges 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
LONDON SCHOOL OF HYGIENE AND TRopiIcaL MEDICINE 
A course of twenty lectures on the history and practice of 
medical industrial psychology will be given during October, 
November, and December by Millais Culpin, M.D., F.R.C.S., 
professor of medical industrial psychology in the University 
of London ; Eric Farmer, M.A., lecturer on medical industrial 
psvchology ; Major Greenwood, D.Sc., F.R.C.P., F.R.S., pro- 
fessor of epidemiology and vital statistics ; and May Smith, 
M.A., D.Sc., lecturer on medical industrial psychology. At 
the first of the series, on October 1st, which will be Professor 
Culpin’s inaugural lecture, the chair will be taken by Air 
Vice-Marshal Sir David Munro, K.C.B. This course is 
designed to meet the requirements of students for the Academic 
Diploma in Psychology of the University of London, and also 
of students for the degree of Ph.D. in medicine (non-clinical 
subjects). The lectures will be given on each occasion at 
5 p.m., at the London School of Hygiene and Tropical 
Medicine, Keppel Street, Gower Street, W.C.1. The fee for 
the complete course, in the case of persons not members of 
the School’s D.P.H. class, will be £2 2s. Admission to the 
introductory lecture will be free. 


—_—_ 








The Services 





HONORARY PHYSICIAN TO THE KING 

Colonel L. D. Bailey, M.C., T.D., Assistant Director Medical 
Services, 47th (2nd London) Division, T.A., has been 
appointed Honorary Physician to the King vice Colonel J. G. 
Martin, T.D. (ret.). 

EFFICIENCY DECORATION 
The King has conferred the Efficiency Decoration upon Major 
John Samuel Hudson, R.A.M.C.(T.A.), under the terms of the 
Royal Warrant dated September 23rd, 1930. 


TERRITORIAL DECORATION 
The Territorial Decoration has been conferred upon Lient.- 
Colonel Josiah Walker, M.C., R.A.M.C.(T.A.), under the terms 
of the Royal Warrant of October 13th, 1920. 





NORTH PERSIAN FORCES MEMORIAL MEDAL 
The North Persian Forces Memorial Medal for 1930 has been 
awarded to Dr. T. F. Anderson, Colonial Medical Services, for 
his paper on ‘‘ Areport on an investigation of health conditions 
on farms in the Trans-Nzoia, with special reference to malaria,”’ 





published in the Kenya and East African Medical Journal 
for January, 1930. The medal is awarded annually for the 
best paper on tropical medicine or hygiene published in any 
journal during the preceding twelve months by a medical 
officer of under twelve years’ service of the Royal Navy, 
Royal Army Medical Corps, Royal Air Force, Indian Medical 
Service, or the Colonial Medical Service, provided that the 
Memorial Committee consider that any paper published has 
attained a standard of merit justifying the award. 











Medical Notes in Parliament 
[FROM OUR PARLIAMENTARY CORRESPONDENT] 





In the House of Commons this week the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Mr. SNOWDEN) explained that it was necessary to 
make sterling currency temporarily inconvertible. A Bill for 
this purpose was passed forthwith by both Houses, and 
became law. Later in the week the House of Commons dis- 
cussed the Finance Bill on second reading and the Economy 
Bill in committee. A proposal that the latter Bill should be 
withdrawn, owing to the departure from the gold standard, 
was made from the Opposition side, but was not entertained 
by the Government. Mr. MacDonaLp announced, however, 
that the ‘‘ cuts ’’ in the salaries of teachers, police, and the 
defence services would be limited to 10 per cent. 


National Economy Bill 

During a discussion, on September 18th, of a Government® 
resolution authorizing the payment or diversion of money 
under the National Economy Bill, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (Minister 
of Health) said that in the case of doctors and chemists the 
Government proposed to reduce their remuneration by approxi- 
mately one-ninth. He would like to pay a tribute of admira- 
tion and gratitude to the doctors and the chemists for the 
spirit in which they received this cut. They said at once 
that, treating this deduction not as a readjustment of their 
remuneration on its merits but simply as a call made upon 
them to contribute to the national need, on that basis.they 
would readily pay their share. That was a very fine example, 
and the Government was grateful to them. The result of that 
action would be that in a full year there would be forthcoming 
£850,000 by way of deduction from the doctors’ remuneration, 
and £120,000 by way of deduction from the chemists’ 
remuneration, and those sums would be appropriations-in-aid 
of the Exchequer payments in the cost of administration 
of national health insurance. 

Mr. PerHick LAWRENCE, speaking for the Labour Opposi- 
tion, said they also should tender to the doctors and chemists 
their thanks for these sacrifices. 

Dr. FREMANTLE said there were 15,000 panel practitioners, 
practically all of whom were represented in the British Medical 
Association. Their spokesmen had discussed the position 
frankly with the Minister of Health. They had shown that, 
in the ordinary course of events, their contract with the State 
was binding, and any proposed alteration should have been 
submitted to a court of arbitration. The representatives of 
the profession took the line that, in accepting a cut of 11} per 
cent., they made a contribution to the financial position in 
the present emergency without prejudice to the necessity 
of a revision of the rates of pay in the ordinary way. When 
that time came much would be said about the increased 
demands made on panel doctors for services for which a 
capitation rate of 9s. was fixed some few years ago. He 
went on to point out that, under the new Finance Bill, panel 
practitioners would also have to pay additional income tax 
and an extra petrol tax. This had brought no change in their 
attitude. They recognized they must suffer with the rest 
of the community. He reminded the House that the panel 
doctor lived on a very small margin, and that he was not 
a whole-time employee of the State. The chemists took the 
same patriotic line. 

Mr. CAMPBELL STEPHEN said a ballot of medical men would 
show they were as indignant as any other section of the 
community. 

Mr. LLEWELLYN Jones said ‘the cut in the fee to be paid 
to medical men was more than 11} per cent., and reduced 
the fee per panel patient nearly to the figure arrived at by 
agreement in January, 1913. At least 30 per cent. of the 
payments received by medical men represented the expenses 
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of their practices, so the real cut was 18 or even 20 per cent. 
He trusted it would not mean detriment to the medical 
service of the country. 

The resolution was carried by 219 to 155. Subsequently 
the House arranged to discuss the economies in national 
health insurance on September 25th. 


Economy by Local Authorities 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, when answering questions by Dr. Marion 
Phillips and Mr. Thomas Lewis on September 17th, said his 
circular urging local authorities to seek economies did not 
supersede the circular of December, 1930, urging them to 
extend work for saving maternal and infant life. It would 
be for each local authority to consider whether further 
development of maternity services was required at present. 
The maternity scheme which was considered by the Com- 
mittee on National Expenditure could not in any event come 
into effect for a considerable period. 


Medical News 


The annual dinner of past and present students of 
University College Hospital will be held at the Hotel 
Victoria, Northumberland Avenue, W.C., on Friday, 
October 16th, at 7.30 p.m., with Dr. H. J. Shirley in the 
chair. The annual dinner of past and present women 
students of the hospital will be held at the Piccadilly 
Hotel on the same evening at 7.45 o’clock. 





The annual prize distribution at Charing Cross Hospital 
Medical School will be held in the council room of the 
hospital on Friday, October 2nd. The chair will be 
taken by Mr. George Verity at 4.15 p.m. and the prizes 
will be presented by Sir George Newman. On Saturday and 
Sunday, October 3rd and 4th, a week-end post-graduate 
course, restricted to past students of the hospital, will 
be held. On Saturday, October 3rd, the annual dinner 
of past and present students will be held at the Royal 
Adelaide Gallery, King William Street, W.C., at 8 p.m., 
under the presidency of Dr. J. M. H. MacLeod. 

The inaugural address at the Westminster Hospital 
Medical School will be given by Sir Henry Hadow, in 
the board room of the hospital, on Thursday, October Ist, 
at 3 p.m., with Lieut.-Colonel H. C. Bulkeley in the chair. 

The new session at the London (Royal Free Hospital) 
School of Medicine for Women will open on Thursday, 
October Ist, at 3 p.m., when the Right Hon. Sir John 
Simon will present the prizes and deliver an address. 

Lord Dawson of Penn, President of the Royal College 
of Physicians, will open the new sanatorium at Epsom 
College on the afternoon of Saturday, October 3rd. Guests 
will assemble in a marquee at 2.45, and at 3 o'clock 
Lord Dawson will give an address, which will be followed 
by inspection of the sanatorium and tea in Big School. 

At the meeting of the St. Pancras Division to be held 
in the British Medical Association’s House, Tavistock 
Square, on Tuesday, October 13th, at 9 p.m., Lord 
Moynihan will give an address entitled ‘‘ Ancient medicine 
and surgery.” 

Professor Arthur Hall will deliver the Schorstein Lecture 
on ‘‘ Chronic epidemic encephalitis,’? at the London 
Hospital Medical College, on Thursday, October 15th, 
at 4.15 p.m. 

The second winter session of the Hampstead General 
and North-West London Hospital Post-Graduate School, 
Haverstock Hill, N.W.3, will open on Wednesday, 
October 7th, at 4 p.m., when Sir William Willcox will 
discuss diabetes, its causation and treatment, with special 
reference to toxic causes. The course will be continued 
on successive Wednesdays at 4 p.m., terminating on 
December 16th. 


The annual dinner of thé Surgical Instrument Manu- 
facturers’ Association will be held at the Holborn Re- 
staurant on Friday, October 9th, when the principal 
guests will be Mr. T. P. Dunhill, Mr. A. R. Melhuish, 
and Mr. L. Ferris-Scott. 





The Fellowship of Medicine and Post-Graduate Medica] 
Association announces the following courses: Medicine 
surgery, and specialties at the Metropolitan Hospital, 
Kingsland Road, E., from September 28th to October 
10th, occupying the whole of each day ; fee £3 35. or 
£2 2s. for one week only. A similar course at the Prince 
of Wales’s Hospital, Tottenham, from October 12th to 
24th ; fee £5 5s., or £3 3s. for one week. A Course of 
lectures for the M.R.C.P. in the evenings, at 8.30, at the 
Medical Society of London, 11, Chandos Street, Cavendish 
Square, on Mondays and Wednesdays, beginning October 
5th ; fee £6 6s. for eighteen lectures, or 10s. 6d. per 
lecture, payable at the lecture room. Two special eye 
demonstrations will also be given, fee 10s. 6d. each: 
early application for these is essential. Diseases of the 
throat, nose, and ear at. the Central London Throat 
Nose and Ear Hospital, Gray’s Inn Road, occupying the 
whole of each day, from October 5th to October 31st, and 
including a clinical course, fee £5 5s. ; a pathology class, 
fee £5 5s. (limited) ; a peroral endoscopy class, fee 
£6 6s. (limited) ; and an operative class, fee £7 7, 
(limited). Tropical medicine at the Hospital for Tropical 
Diseases, 25, Gordon Street, from October 5th to 24th, 
occupying the whole of each day ; fee £8 8s. A course 
in diseases of the skin will be given at St. John’s Hospital, 
Leicester Square, from October 12th to November 7th, 
Gynaecology will be the subject of a course at the Chelsea 
Hospital for Women, October 12th to 24th, fee £5 5s., 
and paediatrics at the Hospital for Sick Children from 
October 19th to 3ist, fee £5 5s. As the latter course 
will not be held unless ten post-graduates enter for it, 
early application is desirable. A course in cardiology will 
be held at the National Heart Hospital from October 
12th to 24th, fee £7 7s. Copies of syllabuses of all courses 
may be obtained from the Fellowship of Medicine, 1, 
Wimpole Street, W.1, also syllabuses of the series of free 
lectures and demonstrations for October, November, and 
December. 


A new course of post-graduate lectures and demonstra- 
tions by the honorary staff of the Manchester Royal 
Infirmary will open on September 29th, when Dr. W. R. 
Douglas will lecture on surgery of the common bile duct. 
The lectures will be continued on succeeding Tuesdays 
until December 15th, with the exception of November 
10th, when Professor W. Blair Bell (Liverpool) will deliver 
the Manchester Lloyd Roberts Lecture at St. Mary’s 
Hospitals, Whitworth Street, Manchester, at 4.15 p.m. 
Demonstrations will be given on Fridays, from October 
2nd onwards. The lectures and demonstrations will begin 
at 4.15 p.m. 

A post-graduate course for former students will be held 
at the London Hospital Medical College from October 
14th to 17th inclusive. It includes four morning sessions 
and three afternoon sessions, and an evening demonstration 
of methods of anaesthesia. The annual old_ students’ 
dinner will be held on Thursday, October 15th, at the 
Trocadero, at 7.30 for 8 p.m. Luncheons can be obtained 
in the College dining hall, and tea will be provided in the 
committee room. 

Under the auspices of the Tavistock Square Clinic fot 
Functional Nervous Disorders, a course of eight lectures 
on ‘‘ ‘ Nerves ’—ancient and modern ’’ will be given at 
the Friends House, Euston Road, N.W. (opposite Euston 
Station), on Mondays, beginning October 12th, at 6 p.m., 
by Professor Millais Culpin. Fees for the course, £1 Is. 
Tickets must be obtained in advance from the honorary 
lecture secretary, 51, Tavistock Square, W.C.1. 





A course in venereal diseases will be held at the 
municipal clinic of the Salford Public Health Department, 
consisting of fifteen lectures and demonstrations in modern 
methods in diagnosis and treatment ; fee, £1 1s. The 
first lecture will take place on October 8th, at 7 p.m. 
This course of lectures qualifies for the University certifi- 
cate, for which there is a fee of £2 2s., payable in 
advance to the bursar at the University. Those who 
intend to take the course are requested to send _ their 
names to the venereal diseases officer not later than 
October Ist, so that the necessary arrangements can be 
made. 
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The fifth Spanish Congress of Paediatrics will be held 
at Granada from October 19th to 23rd, under the 
presidency of Professor Sufer Ordofiez. 


Mr. E. D. Simon, M.P., has been appointed Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Ministry of Health. 


The Faraday Centenary Number of the Times, published 
on September 2!st, contains a series of illustrated articles 
reviewing Faraday’s life and work, and surveying the 
practical application in industry of his researches and 
discoveries. The story of his career is told by Commander 
Rollo Appleyard, and a psychological study is contributed 
by Professor Wilhelm Ostwald. Lord Rutherford dis- 
cusses Faraday’s methods under the heading of ‘‘ Prince 
of experimenters,’’ while Sir William Bragg recounts the 
early deductions that led up to the epoch-making experi- 
ment on August 29th, 1831. In another article Sir 
William shows how the foundation of the Royal Institu- 
tion provided Faraday with the means for expressing his 
genius. Sir J. J. Thomson writes on the link between 
Faraday and Maxwell, and the achievements of Faraday’s 
successors are outlined by Professor W. M. Thornton. 
The modern applications of Faraday’s researches are dealt 
with by a distinguished list of authorities, incluaing the 
Marchese Marconi, who traces the science of wireless 
communication to its source in Faraday’s laboratory 


In connexion with the centenary meeting of the British 
Association and the Faraday celebrations of the Royal 
Institution, a reception was held at the National Physical 
Laboratory, Teddington, by the director, Sir Joseph 
Petavel, on the afternoon of Thursday, September 24th, 
when the scientific work of the laboratory was demon- 
strated. 

The National Council for Mental Hygiene has arranged 
the following series of lecture-discussions to be held in 
the Lecture Room of the Medical Society of London, 
11, Chandos Street, Cavendish Square, W., on Thursdays 
at 5.15 p.m.: October 22nd, prevention and treatment 
of nervous breakdown, Dr. Helen Boyle; October 29th, 
sex education, Dr. Israel Feldman ; November 12th, crime 
and punishment, Dr. Letitia Fairfield ; November 19th, 
the mind of a child, Dr. William Moodie ; November 26th, 
marriage and parenthood, Dr. Doris Odlum ; December 
10th, psycho-analysis, Dr. Ernest Jones. Tickets, price 
Is. 6d. each, or 7s. 6d. for the course, may be had from 
the secretary, National Council for Mental Hygiene, 78, 
Chandos House, Palmer Street, S.W.1, or at the doors. 


Under the auspices of the National Association for the 
Prevention of Infant Mortality and for the Welfare 
of Infancy, a course of post-graduate lectures on maternity 
and child welfare will be given at the Infants Hospital, 
Vincent Square, Westminster, on Mondays, from October 
5th to December 7th, from 6.30 to 7.30 p.m. This course, 
which is arranged for health visitors, nurses, midwives, 
superintendents of infant welfare centres, and others in- 
terested, is part of the preparation for the post-graduate 
certificate of the National Association, and deals with such 
subjects as the psychology and education of the expectant 
mother, nutrition in infants and pre-school children, the 
teaching of mothercraft, and child guidance. The fee for 
the course is 7s. 6d., and further information is obtainable 
fom Miss M. E. Richards, at the offices of the National 
Association, 117, Piccadilly, W.1. The National Society 
of Day Nurseries has arranged for a course of elementary 
lectures on infant care, to be given at Carnegie House, 
117, Piccadilly, on Thursdays, from October 8th to 
December 10th, from 7.30 to 8.30 p.m. The course is 
intended for créche nurses and probationers, and the fee 
for it is 10s. A detailed syllabus may be obtained from 
Miss Maddock, at the offices of the National Society, 
117, Piccadilly. 

A vacancy has arisen at Epsom College for a Salomons 
entrance scholarship of £50 a year. Candidates must be 
sons of legally qualified members of the medical profession 
either living or deceased ; only those may apply who were 
over 11 years and under 14 years of age on January Ist 
last. The regulations provide that the candidate must 
show an adequate standard of education for his age, and 
that his financial condition is such as to make it impossible 
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to obtain an education at the College without the help of 
the scholarship. Applications must be delivered by the 
morning of September 30th to the secretary of the College, 
49, Bedford Square, W.C.1, from whom the requisite 
forms can be obtained. 


An outbreak of forty-nine cases of enteric fever has 
recently occurred in Basel. So far only one case has 
proved fatal. 


__A severe epidemic of dengue has broken out in the 
island of Skyros in the Aegean. 


Dr. Agnes Blum of the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute for 
Biology has been awarded the Leibnitz silver medal for 
her work on alcohol and heredity by the Prussian 
Academy of Sciences. 


Dr. Leriche, professor of clinical surgery at Strasbourg 
University, has been appointed professor of external patho- 
logy of the Lyons Medical Faculty. 

According to a law recently passed in Rumania, houses 


of prostitution have been abolished and venereal disease 
has been made notifiable. 








Letters, Notes, and Answers 


All communications in regard to editorial business should be addressed 
to The EDITOR, British Medical Journal, British Medical 
Association House, Tavistock Square, W.C.1. 

ORIGINAL ARTICLES and LETTERS forwarded for publication 
are understood to be offered to the British Medical Journal alone 
unless the contrary be stated. Correspondents who wish notice to 
be taken of their communications should authenticate them with 
their names, not necessarily for publication. 

Authors desiring REPRINTS of their articles published in the British 
Medical Journal must communicate with the Financial Secretary 
and Business Manager, British Medical Association House, Tavi- 
stock Square, W.C.1, on receipt of proofs. 

All communications with reference to ADVERTISEMENTS, as well 
as orders for copies of the Journal, should be addressed to the 
Financial Secretary and Business Manager. 

The TELEPHONE NUMBERS of the British Medical Association 
and the British Medical Journal are MUSEUM 9861, 9862, 9863, 
and 9864 (internal exchange, four lines). 

The TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES are: 

EDITOR OF THE BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL, Aitiology 
Westcent, London. 

FINANCIAL SECRETARY AND BUSINESS MANAGER 
(Advertisements, etc.), Articulate Westcent, London. 

MEDICAL SECRETARY, Medisecra Westcent, London. 

The address of the Irish Office of the British Medical Association is 
16, South Frederick Street, Dublin (telegrams: Baciilus, Dublin ; tele- 
phone: 62550 Dublin), and of the Scottish Office, 7, Drumsheugh 
Gardens, Edinburgh (telegrams: Associate, Edinburgh ; telephone 
24361 Edinburgh). 





QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


Glossitis 

T. S. S.”’ writes: A woman of 40 years has suffered for 
some fourteen months from a burning and tingling sensation 
in the tip and sides of the tongue. Examination reveals 
redness, and some swelling of the papillae in these areas. 
Teeth are artificial, and no other abnormality can be found. 
The patient is a non-smoker, and by no means neurasthenic. 
I would be grateful for advice in treatment. 


Somnambulism 

C. L. W.’’ asks for suggestions for the treatment of a boy, 
aged 7, suffering from sleep-walking. For the past twelve 
months the child has got up and walked in his sleep. There 
is no screaming or emotional disturbance. There are no 
threadworms present, and the tonsils and adenoids are 
normal. The treatment given has included glucose at bed- 
time, hot baths, and luminal; bromide seemed to have 
little effect on the attacks. The condition has improved, 
but the child still walks about once a week. 


Urinaemia in Prostatic Enlargement 

““X”’ writes: In an old case of prostatic enlargement (not 
otherwise needing operation), should signs of urinaemia urge 
immediate operation or the utmost delay? The signs are: 
profound sleeplessness (hypnotics nightly for a year past), 
wasting, tremor, polyuria and high pressure (200) at 
intervals, urine otherwise normal, appetite and strength 
not much affected, disks and blood vessels normal, blood 
urea 40 (fasting) and 80 (two and a half hours after urea). 
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Income Tax 


Assistant—Board and Lodging 

““E. J. S.’’ was engaged as an. assistant as from January, 
1928, at ‘‘ £250 per annum and all found.’’ His principal 
found him board and lodging near the surgery, for which 
he (the principal) paid £91 vearly. For 1928-29 ‘‘ E. J. S.”’ 
was assessed at (£250 + £91 =) £341, but that assessment 
was reduced on appeal to £250. The inspector of taxes now 
proposes to reinstate the original £341. Since August, 1930, 
other furnished accommodation has been found, for which 
the principal pays £91, and “E. J. S.” finds his own 
board. 

*,' As regards the period prior to August, 1930, at least, 
we regard £250 as the correct basis of liability under the 
old leading case of Tennant v. Smith, and we suggest that 
the inspector should be asked to quote any contrary autho- 
rity. So far as the year for which the appeal was made and: 
accepted, that decision is final, and no additional assessment 
for that year can be made. The period subsequent to 
August, 1930, raises the rather difficult question as_ to 
whether or not a new service agreement was not made in 
effect—in this connexion the change with regard to  pro- 
vision of “ board ’’ seems important. If the change was 
made to suit ‘‘E. J. S.’’—for example, because he had 
married—and the accommodation was substantially selected 
by him rather than by the principal, the whole arrangement 
would probably appear to a tribunal as in substance and 
effect payment of £341 to be expended as the assistant 
desired, and they might not altogether unreasonably ignore 
the mere form of the transaction. 


Cav Replacement and Depreciation 
** Junior ’’ bought a second-hand car (price when new £190) 
in March, 1928, for £115. In March, 1931, he sold it for 
£45 and bought a new car for £190, a balance of the 
purchase price being payable over eighteen months. What 
can he claim for replacement and for depreciation ? 


*," Our correspondent is correct in thinking that he 
cannot claim both as for the same financial year. We 
advise him to claim replacement cost as a_ professional 
expense of the year 1930-31—that is, £115 — £45 = £70-— 
and to allow the depreciation claim for the financial year 
1931-32—the year affected by his replacement claim—to 
go by default. That claim would have been 15 per cent. 
of £190 = £29, but the claim for that amount will not be 
permanently lost, provided that when he replaces the second 
allowance. 


’ bd ae ” 
car he claims obsolescence 


Expenses of Post-graduate Course 

““C. H.”’ took a month’s post-graduate course in surgery. 
Many others were having their expenses defrayed by the 
Government, but “ C. H.’’ was bearing his own expenses. 

Can he not deduct the expenses for income tax purposes ? 
** No; it would be held that such expenses were not 
incurred in carrying on his professional work, but, during 
an interval in such work, were incurred to widen or improve 


his professional knowledge. 
I 


LETTERS, NOTES, ETC. 


Bilateral Herpes Zoster 

Dr. J. S. ANperson (Leeds) writes: Dr. Burgess’s note on 

a case of bilateral herpes zoster (August 29th, p. 384) has 
recalled to me an interesting case of a similar nature 
which [ encountered in 1919, and of which I have still 
a photograph. A married woman, aged 30, was in a 
comatose state when her doctor was called in. She had 
rather a striking appearance, as her face was covered with 
a well-developed vesicular eruption. The photograph shows 
numerous vesicles on the forehead, cheeks, and chin, with 
the prominent part of the nose unaffected. There was no 
rash clsewhere on the body. The woman was sent to 
hospital with a provisional diagnosis of small-pox—a dia- 
gnosis not so surprising if examination was confined to the 
face. Otitis media was then discovered, and other 
symptoms pointed to brain abscess. At operation, and later 


at necropsy, an abscess cavity about the size of a tangerine 


LETTERS, NOTES, AND ANSWERS 
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Pruritus Ani 
Dr. F. W. Arexanper (Teddington) writes: With Te 
interest I have read in the Journal of August 29nd th 
article on pruritus ani by Colonel Macarthur. Some tin 
ago a medical man consulted me as to whether I could a 
him by electricity of intolerable pruritus ani, from which 
he had suffered for years. His life was a misery, and wher 
playing golf the itching was unbearable. I applied to the 
outside of the anus high-frequency current by means of an 
ordinary glass vacuym electrode for a period of about five 
to ten minutes. Immediate relief was obtained, and q 
complete cure effected after a’ few applications. Were the 
parasites—if present—killed by the electricity? Eberhart 
considers high-frequency currents capable of traversing Jon 
distances in the human tissues. : 


Maggots in Wounds 

Dr. W. W. SHRUBSHALL (Burgess Hill) writes: The article, 
“* Maggots and osteomyelitis,’ in the Journal of September 
19th (p. 540), calls to mind an unusual experience which 
fell to my lot soon-after arriving in China in 1888. [ wag 
being shown some cases in a ward of a_ hospital in the 
Chili Province, and the surgeon—a_ well-qualified man, 
though he held no British diploma—took me to the bedside 
of a patient whose right thigh he had amputated in the 
lower third, about a week previously. Having but recently 
come from the theatres of Edinburgh Infirmary, where, 
during operations, it was then customary for surgeon, 
assistants, and patient to be saturated with the misis 
of carbolic sprays, my surprise may be imagined as the 
dressings were removed from the stump, disclosing a may 
of ‘‘ blow-fly ’’ maggots, whose lively movements caused 
the bandage to bulge! My friend the surgeon expressed no 
surprise at this state of the wound ; in fact, he said jt 
was not uncommon, and of no importance. Certainly the 
condition of the patient substantiated the latter part of his 
statement. 

A Visit to S.S. “Orontes” 

In aid of the King Edward’s Hospital Fund a party was taken 
down the Thames in steam launches, on September 1th, 
to be shown over s.s. Ovontes, the recently built cruising 
boat of the Orient Steam Navigation Company, which 
was lying in dock at Tilbury preparatory to sailing for 
Australia. After leaving Westminster Pier, at 9.30, and 
making a cold but interesting journey, Tilbury was reached, 
and parties of ten were conducted over the seven passenger 
decks of s.s. Orontes. The lounges and cafe are decorated 
luxuriously and in good taste. The same may be said 
of the special suites, which have green and yellow upholstery 
and are supplied with flowers, a walnut dressing table, and 
an electric stove, in addition to the conveniences of the 
admirable ordinary first-class cabins. These have running 
hot and cold water, and a bathroom and w.c. connecting. 
At the end of each corridor is a firescreen door, which, whea 
closed, shuts that corridor off from the rest of the ship. 
Each cabin can be ventilated by forced draught in tropical 
temperatures. The services of two doctors are employed, 
and part of the ship may, if necessary, be converted into 
an isolation hospital. After being shown over the ship, the 
members of the party were given an agreeable luncheon on 
board and taken back to Westminster as they had come. 


Correction 
In our paragraph on a_ post-graduate tuberculosis course in 
Lancashire (September 19th, p. 545), the third sentence 
should have read: ‘‘ At the Eccles Tuberculosis Dispensary 
next morning [October 20th] the value of actinotherapy 
in tuberculosis will be considered, and also radiology in the 
diagnosis of the pulmonary form.’’ 


Messrs. BURROUGHS WELLCOME AND Co. inform us that Sif 
Alan Cobham, on his recent air survey of Central Africa, 
carried with him as his sole medical equipment a_ small 
“tabloid ’’ case, which was more than adequate to supply 
first-aid materials and medicaments for the crew of six 


persons. 
_ _ - « 


Vacancies 

Notifications of offices vacant in universities, medical colleges, 
and of vacant resident and other appointments at hospitals, 
will be found at pages 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 50, and 
51 of our advertisement columns, and advertisements as 10 
partnerships, assistantships, and locumtenencies at pages 

48 and 49. ; 
A short summary of vacant posts notified in the advertise 





orange was discovered in the right temporo-sphenoidal lobe. 


ment columns appears in the Supplement at page 191. 
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THE TREATMENT OF SEPTICAEMIA * 


BY 


Str THOMAS HORDER, Br., M.D. 


PHYSICIAN TO ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL 





It is not easy to define the condition known as septi- 
caemia, but the most satisfactory description is: a general 
jnfection associated with bacteria in the blood, and their 
multiplication there. The temporary bacteriaemia which 
appears in the course of pneumonia, typhoid fever, and 
other such infections may be excluded from the dis- 
cussion, together with terminal and agonal conditions, 
and septic endocarditis, which is a special variety of focal 
sepsis associated with an overflow of bacteria from the 
endocardial lesion. On the other hand, bacteria may not 
be found in the blood for one or more of several reasons, 
and yet a case may be septicaemic ; the concept of 
septicaemia is therefore essentially clinical rather than bac- 
teriological. To escape some of these difficulties changes 
in terminology have been suggested. Libman declines to 
use the term septicaemia, but proposes no substitute ; 
Ryle suggests “‘ streptococcal fever ’’ and ‘‘ staphylo- 
coccal fever,’’ and there is much to be said for this 
jmovation. Since the problem centres round a general 
infection by the two common pyogenic organisms, 
Streptococcus pyogenes and Staphylococcus aureus, I 
suggest that the discussion may well be limited to these. 

With the recognition of the nature of the disease the 
earliest efforts lay in the direction of expectant measures. 
Then came efforts at chemotherapy, the use of mercury 
perchloride intravenously being the chief of these, but 
such crude chemicals as carbolic acid and formalin were 
also tried. Failures, some disasters, and the arrival of 
immunology, led to bacteriotherapy—first serums, then 
vaccines, then sensitized vaccines, and lastly immuno- 
transfusions. Disappointments followed, and there was 
a swing back of the pendulum to chemotherapy. In the 
meantime, measures based on protein and _ chemical 
“shock ’’ were introduced, and are still on trial. Finally, 
expectant treatment has again been emphasized, as being 
the main standby in the majority of cases. The great 
lack of uniformity in practice demonstrates the absence 
of convincing methods of therapy. 


EXPECTANT THERAPY 

Expectant measures aim at getting control of the 
disease, rather than “‘ curing ’’ it ; even to-day we do not 
“cure’’ tuberculosis, we ‘‘ control’’ it. The methods 
of control should be instituted at the earliest possible 
moment, and should be exploited to the full. It can 
scarcely be doubted that, taken together, they are of 
greater service to the patient than any “specific ”’ 
remedy as yet known. If it is possible to give “‘ institu- 
tional ’’ rather than ‘‘ home ’’ treatment, this should be 
undertaken. Comprised under this heading are rest and 
fresh air ; the patient should be treated in the open air 
whenever possible. Food should not be stinted, but be 
given up to the limit of the digestive capacity, and water 
should be taken in abundance. Alcohol is of service, 
Particularly in patients who have been accustomed to it 
previously. 

Other factors in the treatment include: sunshine, both 
natural and artificial ; eliminative measures for bowels 
and skin, such as hydrotherapy ; the administration of 
alkalis and glucose to combat acidosis ; haematinic drugs 





*\ synopsis of the remarks made in opening a discussion at a 
joint meeting of the Sections of Medicine and Surgery at the 
Annual Meeting of the British Medical Association, Eastbourne, 1931. 
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‘ to control anaemia ; and nucleic acid with other leucocytic 
Observations stimulants. A useful formula for intramuscular injection 
ON is: sodium cacodylate 1 to 3 grains in 20 minims of a satur- 


ated solution of nucleic acid ; this may be injected once 
or twice in the twenty-four hours. Sleep must be secured, 
and pain relieved. Paget, who suffered from an attack 
of septicaemia, paid a glowing tribute to morphine. 
Pyrexia is to be controlled by ample ventilation of the 
skin and hydrotherapy. Good nursing is imperative, and 
the personality of the doctor, who should be encouraging, 
resourceful, and confident, is a great adjunct to success. 
Although expectant measures lack the dramatic element, 
and are consequently not popular, they are the only ones 
which have stood the test of experience. 


SPECIFIC TREATMENT 

Bacteriotherapy.—Serums have been disappointing, but 
the theory is so attractive that they are still the most 
popular remedy on specific lines. ‘‘ Bactericidal ’’ serums 
were anti-endotoxic in the main, but their content in 
antibody has never been such as to satisfy the immuno- 
logist. Recently, efforts have been directed towards the 
production of anti-exotoxic serums ; and these “‘ anti- 
toxic ’’ serums appear already to be more helpful, espe- 
cially in the case of the streptococcus. They should be 
used early and in adequate doses. ‘‘ Sensitized ’’ vaccines 
(Besredka) seem to be successful in some acute strepto- 
coccal cases. Antigen therapy is of little or no proved 
service ; ‘‘ immunogens,’’ which are ecto-antigens, have 
scarcely yet had a good trial. Immuno-transfusions have 
been on trial now for ten years, and it is doubtful if 
any good effects reported are due to a specific increase 
in the bactericidal powers of the blood so much as to 
non-specific aid given by the transfusion. So long as the 
immunological factors in the interaction between the 
tissues and the infecting organism are still so largely 
undetermined, there must needs be doubt as to the best 
type of specific remedy, but in general infections (as 
compared with local) there is an a priori bias in favour 
of passive, rather than active, methods.. Finally, bacterio- 
phages are on trial and have been commercialized. 


Chemotherapy.—During and immediately after the 
war the chlorine group was in favour. More recently 
mercurial treatment has been revived, and especially in 
combination with aniline dyes. The favourite at 
present is mercurochrome, 10 to 15 c.cm. of a 0.5 per 
cent. solution being given by the intravenous route on 
alternate, or even on successive, days. The dangers are 
thrombosis and renal insufficiency, but successes are 
recorded from time to time, which may be due to 
‘* chemical shock.’’ Novarsenobillon and other salvarsan 
equivalents have been used freely, following their success 
in syphilis. The ideal blood disinfectant must diffuse 
rapidly and widely ; it must be non-toxic to the tissue 
cells, and must retain its bactericidal power over a 
lengthy period. We need not despair of finding something 
even better than mercurochrome. 


Blood Transfusions.~These are definitely useful, but 
chiefly te combat the anaemia due to haemolysis. 


Shock Therapy.—As regards protein shock, the indica- 
tions are difficult ; probably it should be reserved for the 
later stages of the disease, and, even then, it should be 
adopted with caution. Chemical shock treatment is best 
left to those who understand the teaching upon which the 
practice is based. 


Surgery.—In all cases close co-operation between 
physician and surgeon is essential. Early in the case 
this applies especially to the focus of primary infection, 
if this is known ; later, and throughout the course of the 
disease, it is concerned with the formation of metastases— 
whether in or around joints, bones, serous membranes, or 
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solid organs. Thorough survey of the patient, almost 
daily, for these metastases must be made. Effusions are 
to be dealt with by aspiration for preference, butif this is 
unsuccessful, then incision and drainage become necessary. 
Great exercise of judgement is required at both these 
stages of the disease. Surgery is indicated more often, 
and more early, in staphylococcal than in streptococcal 
infections. The favourite sites for staphylococcal meta- 
stases should be passed in review again and again. 


GENERAL REMARKS 

The individual case is to be treated on its merits, due 
consideration being given meanwhile to any _ general 
specific remedy offered by the immunologist, and 
applicable to the particular infection concerned. The 
physician should work hand in hand with the bacterio- 
logist, but should not take the cue entirely from him in 
matters of treatment. Close liaison with the surgeon is 
a sine qua non for success. Expectant measures should 
be mobilized promptly and thoroughly. All the thera- 
peutic ‘‘eggs’’ should never be put into one basket. A 
plan of campaign appropriate to the case in point should 
be decided upon and steadily continued, and the patient 
should not be disturbed by too many treatments. Panic 
on the part of the friends is a frequent deterrent, but is 
pardonable ; panic on the part of the medical adviser is 
sometimes fatal and is unforgivable. 





SURGICAL ASPECTS OF SEPTICAEMIA * 


BY 
D. P. D. WILKIE, M.D., Cu.M., F.R.C.S. 
PROFESSOR OF SURGERY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 





The question under discussion to-day, whilst of vital 
importance and wide interest, is, at the same time, one 
on which fruitful debate is difficult. Many of us have 
had considerable experience, of an occasional and isolated 
nature, of cases of septicaemia; few have had the 
opportunity of treating a series on truly scientific lines. 
The features peculiar to the individual case, the inter- 
mittent and irregular incidence of cases, our own changing 
ideas of the value of certain lines of treatment, all tend 
to render judgement difficult. Further, we are so apt 
to enthronv in the sunshine of our memory the apparently 
striking success, and to allow the many failures to slip 
into the quiet shadows of forgetfulness. 
The surgeon may be called on to deal with septicaemia 

under three sets of circumstances: 

(1) Following an infected accidental wound ; 

(2) Accompanying an idiopathic infection, such as 

acute osteomyelitis, cellulitis, or phlebitis ; 
(3) Following operation on an infected area. 


In (1) and (2) active surgical intervention may be 
called for, but nicety of judgement is necessary in deter- 
mining how much must be done, and when. In many 
cases it will be found that active surgery must be held in 
restraint until such time as the indications for inter- 
vention have become abundantly clear—in other words, 
the knife may be a lethal weapon if prematurely or 
incautiously applied (for example, in the infected puncture 
wound too hasty incision may induce septicaemia by 
bursting imperfectly formed natural barriers and throwing 
open to micro-organisms a pathway into the _ blood 
stream). Respect for, and aid to, the formation of such 
barriers are essential criteria of the successful treatment 
of such infected wounds. 





* Introductory remarks in a joint discussion in the Sections of 
Medicine and Surgery at the Annual Meeting of the British 





Medical Association, Eastbourne, 1931. 
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In the common streptococcal infected wound of the 
finger or hand, with rapidly developing lymphangitis, the 
judicious use of passive congestion and administration of 
antiserum should always precede any treatment by 
incision. The value of Bier’s passive congestion is not 
sufficiently recognized. Rightly used, I believe that it is 
a very real help in preventing and limiting blood infec. 
tion. Bier laid no claim to be the originator of the ideg 
of passive venous congestion as a therapeutic measure, 
He has, however, fully earned lasting credit for demon. 
strating how by this means a local infection, which wags 
tending to invade the blood stream, might be hemmed jn 
and held up until such time as local defences had been 
mobilized, and the general protective mechanism had 
been stirred to action. Rightly applied, a Bier’s bandage 
will always relieve pain. If the pain persists or is jn. 
creased, the bandage should be removed and reapplied 
more lightly. It should be worn for twenty-two hours 
out of the twenty-four. 

Many deaths have resulted from a precipitate use of the 
bistoury, no time having been allowed for a leucocytic 
encirclement to develop and a natural localization of the 
contest to occur. Only when dangerous tension has 
atisen, or dead or moribund cells have accumulated in the 
shape of pus, can incision be helpful. 

In certain tissues, such as bone and deep cellular planes, 
where rigid walls prevent the deployment of natural 
resistant forces, early incision may be of the utmost 
value in permitting expansion and the entrance of pro- 
tective elements. Total excision of the focus-—for example, 
in anthrax pustule, in carbuncle, and in the very earliest 
stages of an infected punctured wound—may sometimes 
be justified ; as a general rule, however, surgery must 
exercise a watching brief, prepared to step in when, and 
only when, nature cries for help. 

When we consider the various means by which the 
patient’s resistance to the invading germ may be supple- 
mented we turn first to antiserums. Varied opinions will 
doubtless be expressed as to the value of anti-strepto- 
coccal serum. As with anti-tetanic serum, large doses 
(60 c.cm.) must be given early and repeated daily. My 
experience has been that it is in the very carliest stages 
of the general infection, before cellular damage to the 
organs has occurred, that the help from passive immunity 
is great and real. I have no hesitation in placing it 
first in importance, just as I believe it should take prece- 
dence in time of all other measures. 

Copious quantities of fluid must be given, usually by 
mouth. In exceptional cases where vomiting occurs fluid 
must be given rectally or subcutaneously. If an abscess 
develops at the site of subcutaneous injection, it will be 
a matter for rejoicing. With the fluid, alkalis and 
glucose must be freely given. As a rule they are both 
welcomed by the patient, which is significant. 

Immuno-transfusion should certainly be considered in 
the weakly patient, and I have seen it followed by 
remarkable betterment in a case in which blood infection 
had supervened in a feeble and anaemic patient. How 
much of the benefit was due to the introduction of 
specific antibodies and how much simply to the supply of 
healthy blood was impossible to determine. 

The production of a really efficient anti-staphylococcal 
serum is a real need, and I trust that the antitoxic serum 
now on trial may prove to have for the human subject as 
true and specific a protective action as it has been proved 
to possess for animals. + 

The use of vaccines in a fulminating blood infection 
I have always regarded with scepticism and, along with 
protein shock therapy, I have left to those who can 
visualize their action and believe in their efficacy. Sensi- 
tized vaccines have given favourable results in some 
hands, and they undoubtedly deserve an extended trial. 
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qhe intramuscular injection of nuclein preparations to 
induce a leucocytosis, and of various’ colloidal prepara- 
fons, I have found to be successful only when an abscess 
has formed at the site of injection. This development of 
-* fixation abscess,’’ an old-time method of treatment, 
is often the signal of improvement, and is a welcome 
complication in a critical case. 

The search for a therapia sterilisans magna—some 
chemical substance with an affinity for the germ, yet 
relatively harmless to the host—cannot yet be said to be 
successful. Intravenous injections of eusol, of mercuro- 
chrome, of collosol argentuin, and of certain dyes have 
each given apparently favourable results in isolated cases. 
personally I cannot claim to have seen a cure by the 
injection of any of these chemical substances in a case 
where other factors could be ruled out. 

A constant watch must be kept for abscess formation, 
be it in deep cellular planes, in joints, or in the pleural 
cavity. In the later stages of a septicaemia purulent 
collections may develop most insidiously, and their timely 
evacuation may turn the scale. They may very readily 
be missed if a systematic examination for them be not 
made repeatedly. 

In a few cases the question of amputation of a limb 
may have to be considered. I believe that amputation is 
rarely justified except in protracted cases where the 
infection involves a bone or joint, where adequate drain- 
age cannot be effected, and where the patient’s strength 
is ebbing. 

Whilst vaccines, in my experience, have a very doubtful 
place in the treatment of established septicaemia, they 








have a real valie when used for preliminary and pro- 
pbylactic immunization in cases where operation for the 
removal of a large ulcerating growth may permit of a 
blood infection. It has been our practice for over twenty 
years to give a preliminary course of B. coli and strepto- 
coccus vaccine in operations for removal of growths of 
the lower bowel, and in particular the rectum. In such 
operations many infected lymph channels must of neces- 
sity be divided, large raw areas are usually left, and the 
risk of generalized infection is obvious. Preliminary 
vaccine treatment, particularly if followed by a pre-opera- 
tive injection of nuclein to stimulate a leucocytosis, was 
shown experimentally to increase resistance, and in 
practice it has proved effective. 

My practice is to give B. coli, 50 millions, and strepto- 
coccus, 10 millions, ten days, and again three days, before 
operation, and on the night preceding operation to give 
5 c.cm. of 5 per cent. sodium nucleinate intramuscularly. 
The patient thus comes on the table with defensive forces 
warned, and with a slight leucocytosis (10,000-14,000). 
Since using this preliminary treatment I have lost no case 
from general sepsis, although local infection of a gross 
nature has supervened in a number of cases. 

With a feeling of security against a general infection, 
local sepsis after an operation for cancer may be regarded 
almost as a blessing. 

In the treatment of septicaemia the future lies largely 
in the hands of the bacteriologist. In the clinical field 
I should sum up the position by saying that the physician 
must think surgically, and the surgeon must cultivate the 
restraint of the physician. 
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In a previous paper (1929) on the treatment of puerperal 
septicaemia with preparations containing vitamin A we 
stated that an investigation was also being made into the 
possible prophylactic effect of such preparations against 
puerperal sepsis. We argued that if vitamin A had even 
a slight therapeutic effect in such a virulent infection as 
septicaemia it should be of much greater value as a pro- 
phylactic agent. It seemed possible that in the adminis- 
tration of vitamin A prior to labour we might have a 


valuable auxiliary method which would supply a missing | 


factor so apparent in some cases even where every 
precaution against sepsis has been taken. 

Experimental work on young animals suggested that 
vitamin A and carotene might well be described as “‘ anti- 
infective ’’ in their action, because when absent from or 
deficient in the diet, multiple infective foci develop, result- 
ing in death unless the deficiency is made good (Green 
and Mellanby, 1928, 1930). The preventive and curative 
actions of vitamin A and carotene in the autogenous sepsis 
of the animals were equally great. It was obviously desir- 
able to see whether these substances played any similar 
part in controlling the resistance of the human body to 
sepsis. This seemed possibile, for the septic lesions which 
develop autogenously in animals on a vitamin A deficient 
diet are also commonly found in human beings. These 





include septic nasal sinuses, a catarrhal condition of nose 
and throat and respiratory passages, middle-ear disease, 
broncho-pneumonia, pyelitis, and a septic condition of the 
genito-urinary tract.. There is also reason to believe that 
the diet of many individuals in this country is deficient in 
vitamin A, the main sources of which are found in the 
more expensive foods—for example, milk, butter, eggs, 
and certain vegetables, while it is almost completely 
absent from cereals and cereal products and many other 
extensively eaten foods. 

A study of the prophylactic action of vitamin A against 
puerperal sepsis in women suggested itself as a promising 
method of testing the clinical significance of the animal 
experiments. The duty of the maternal organism during 
pregnancy is to supply all the substances necessary for the 
growth of the embryo. These substances she either gets 
directly from her food, synthesizes them from the ingested 
foodstuffs, or, when these sources are insufficient, she 
supplies them from her own body stores as long as they 
are available. Many substances cannot be synthesized by 
the body, and must therefore come directly from her food 
or from her depots replenished by food. Now the body 
has a great capacity for storing vitamin A, especially in 
the liver. This store has its origin in the vitamin A, and 
most probably also in the carotene, of the food eaten 
(Moore). If the diet’ is deficient in these factors, as is 
probably the case in many individuals, the liver stores of 
vitamin A may be smali, even at the beginning of preg- 
nancy. The demands of the growing foetus will make 
these reserves still smaller, for, in addition to the supplies 
necessary for actual growth and metabolism, the foetus 
demands a reserve of vitamin A for its own liver. (H. N. 
Green examined eight foetal livers and found that six of 
them contained vitamin A in varying quantities.) These 
facts indicate that many women at childbirth will be 
deprived of most of their reserves of vitamin A and, if the 
animal experiments. have any meaning in terms of the 
human subject, they will have less resistance to the in- 
vasion of pathogenic organisms at the time of parturition. 
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Apart from this evidence, however, there are other 
direct indications that women during pregnancy are 
specially liable to develop gross signs of vitamin A 
deficiency. Thus Birnbacher noticed that hemeralopia 
arising from lack of fat-soluble vitamins in the after-war 
years in Vienna was much more frequent during preg- 
nancy, particularly towards the end of term and in women 
bearing heavy children. 

Two other observations suggested the need for this 
investigation : 

1. The infective foci found in animals following vitamin 
A deficiency are particularly prominent in relation to 
squamous, columnar, and ciliated epithelium, and this is of 
special importance in the present instance, since puerperal 
sepsis is primarily an invasion of the epithelium of the 
generative organs by pathogenic bacteria. : 

2. H. N. Green has found that if rats, when pregnant, 
are given diets complete except for vitamin A, a large 
proportion of them ultimately develop chronic sepsis of 
the generative tract, while, on a complete diet at this time, 
control rats after pregnancy are unaffected in this respect. 
Nor are virgin rats so liable to develop this form of sepsis, 
even on a vitamin A deficient diet. 

The usually accepted explanation of the frequency with 
which puerperal sepsis develops is that women during 
labour are more exposed to external infection. This is 
undoubtedly true, and might be accepted as a full 
explanation if all straightforward parturitions without 
intervention, or even parturitions carried out by the most 
complete asepsis practicable, escaped this complication. 
Unfortunately modern obstetrical technique has not had 
the complete success which would be expected if this were 
the whole explanation. 

It seemed to us that the margin of safety as regards 
sepsis in childbirth must often be very narrow, and it was 
with the object of attempting to increase this margin and, 
at the same time, of testing our hypothesis based on the 
foregoing evidence, that the following inquiry was made. 
(A brief account of this work at an earlier stage was given 
by one of us (E.M.) at the Public Health Congress, 1930.) 


METHOD OF INVESTIGATION 

About 600 women were involved in the present in- 
vestigation. All cases not delivered in hospital were re- 
jected from the series, so that a total of 275 women 
treated with the vitamin preparation and 275 untreated 
to serve as controls remain for analysis. 

Pregnant women attending the ante-natal clinic were 
instructed to take half a teaspoonful of the preparation 
daily, commencing one month previous to the calculated 
day of labour. A fortnight’s supply was given at a time. 
Theoretically, therefore, 1} oz. of the vitamin preparation 
radiostoleum, an amount equivalent in vitamins A and 
D roughly to 30_0z. of a good cod-liver oil, should have 
been taken during the month. The investigation began 
in November, 1928. The first seventy-six cases prior to 
June, 1929, were given the preparation for only fourteen 
days before delivery. It was, however, continued for the 
first seven days of the puerperium. It was then decided 
that a more logical procedure would probably be to begin 
the administration earlier and thus build up a larger 
reserve at the time of labour. In these cases none was 
given after admission to hospital. The cases were in no 
way selected ; the first patient was given the preparation 
and the next due for delivery about the same time was 
indexed as a control. The vitamin and control groups 
were thus equally distributed in point of time ; seasonal 
and epidemic or contagious influences predisposing to in- 
fection therefore tend to be equal in the two groups. It 
was considered that this method would give more uniform 
conditions than treating random groups of ante-natal 
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nt and considering a} the 
remaining untreated ante-natal cases as controls. 

Of the cases, 440 attended the Jessop Hospital ante, 


patients with the preparation 


natal clinic and were delivered at this hospital ; 119 
attended the municipal ante-natal clinic and were delivereg 
at the Nether Edge municipal hospital. The two Series 
have been classified together, as the number of Cases and 
the incidence of sepsis in the smaller group is too small to 
warrant analysis. 

Radiostoleum, the vitamin preparation used jn this 
investigation, contains sources of vitamins A and D 
dissolved in a neutral oil ; 1 c.cm. of the preparation con 
tains 150 blue units (Carr and Price) of vitamin A ang 
5,000 units of vitamin D in the form of irradiated 
ergosterol. British Drug Houses, Ltd., have kindly 
supplied the whole amount used in this investigation, 


RESULTS 
In Table I the results are classified on the basis of the 
B.M.A. standard for puerperal morbidity—that is, aj 


TasBLeE I.—Effect of giving Vitamins A and D_ before Puerperiuy 
on Incidence of Puerperal Sepsis 


Vitamin Control 
Group Group 
Number of cases ... . 2715 ose sees ener ass: eae 275 
Primiparae si SORE? Os ss | kee ee 145 
Complications of pregnancy or 
labour: 
Perineal tear... a ae Ce ae: ies ete ate axe 
Contracted outlet Bs we 2 ses $s see < ‘ . 
Low forceps ae as wwe Sie fre oe aa ike oa 
Breech AS oa ae 7 eee in ss aa | ee 
Twins ose tee see ; Fes es aa = 
Internal version am 


External version 
Craniotomy ae oh 
Manual removal placenta 
Post-partum haemorrhage ... 
Precipitate labour 

Primary uterine inertia 
Albuminuria of pregnancy ... 
Mitral stenosis ... oa tie 
Pulmonary tuberculosis ... 
Caesarean section as oe 
Accidental haemorrhage 
Placenta praevia . 
Ante-partum eclampsia 


eee eee 


SCOOCORNOD BHR RR epW 
kh BD 
_—e odin COM FNOOCOCOOCOC OFM NW OOm 


Manual or instrumental inter- 


vention... . 26 nee ise Ae aes rr «i 


Cases morbid (B.M.A. stan- ; 
dard) Be aie ws» o@Ai%) ne ee me .. 13(4,7%) 
Cystitis (B. coli)... evs ane 1 Cystitis: B. colt 
Following manual rotation Staphylococcus a ae 
for posterior position sae Racilluria: Streptecoceus ... 


Acute mastitis ... eee 
Septic endometritis ... 
Acute brenchitis 
Septicaemia 


é Ee RES 85 (30.9 %) 


RRR eee 


Puerperal pyrexia* 53 (19.2 %) BG ee % 
Cystitis (B coli) 5 Cystitis: B. colt 4 
Endometritis oe see wee 4 Staphyloecoceus 1 
Acute mastitis ... Bee =e Z Urinary infection Pe! 
Gonorrhoea m a aa 1 Acute mastitis... dee isc 
Retained clot... ne ace 1 Endometritis ea co 
Septic perineum = 2 Cervicitis aes pe oie 
Influenza ee 1 
Thrombo-phlebitis l 
Septic perineum ee 
Maternal mortality sa on, Septicaemia (Streptococcus 
haemolyticus) cae a7 
Enfant: morbidity... «8 ss. BS sis sie see 9 
Deaths: Stillborn ay 8 Stillborn ... 6 
Premature as oes oe 1 Pneumonia 1 
Pneumonia ... as ee z Sepsis . oe ae: cise 
lirst day, cause unknown 2 Second day, cause unknown 1 
Third day, cause unknown 1 
Illness: Pemphigus ... 1 Pemphigus Bae adi x 
Jaundice ste 1 Melaena 





* Temperature of 99 F. or over on one or more occasions after first day 
until discharge—not including B.M.A. cases. 





cases with two rises of temperature of 100° F. or over, 
between the end of the first and the end of the eighth day 
after delivery. This standard was adopted since it is the 


one in use for statistical purposes at the hospitals con- 
cerned, and thus allowed of a direct comparison between 
the figures in the experimental series and those obtained 
in previous years at the same hospital. 

It will be seen from this table that the number of primi- 
parae in each group was almost equal, as was the numbef 
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Si 
yhich had some form of manual or instrumental inter- 
yention. The number of complicating factors during 
ybour tends also to be equally distributed in the two 
oups. In the vitamin group there were only three 
morbid cases on the B.M.A. standard, an incidence of 
409 per cent. In the control group there were thirteen 
gorbid cases, an incidence of 4.73 per cent. The differ- 
ace, 3.64 per cent., is over twice the standard error 
143) and is therefore statistically significant. It is 
yorthy of note that in the five cases of Caesarean section, 
one of accidental haemorrhage, and one of placenta praevia 
igcluded in the control group, no morbid case occurred. 

In Table II it will be seen that the morbidity rate for 
the two groups combined was much lower than that of 
previous years for the whole of the ante-natal patients. 


TABLE Il.—Morbidity Rate in Ante-natal Cases delivered at the 
Jessop Hospital in the Three Years Prioy to which Present 
Investigation was commenced as compared with that in Cases 
covered by Present Investigation. 














es 
r reece B.M.&. Morbid Maternal 
Year No. of Deliveries / Mortality 
~-_-- as 
Per cent. Per cent. 
1925 | Ante-natal a oe 585 5.0 1.0 
- |Totalcases... ace “900 9.6 2.9 
197 | Ante-natal ... «» 56S 8.1 EI 
Total cases... ee 812 12.4 2.6 
1928 | Ante-natal os «. 662 | 71.3 1.5 
“ |Totaleases ... «. 963 9.9 26 








Cases included in investigation during period November, 1928-June, 1931 


—_—— 





Total cases Jessop Hospital ... 410 3.4 0.3 
Vitamin group ... as . 204 1.0 0.0 
Control group... oe ... 206 5.8 0.5 


Total cases Jessop and Muni- 


pal Hospitals ... 2.9 0.2 
Vitamin group ... ae we Oho 1.1 0.0 
Control group... aus wei “QUO 4.7 0.4 











The control group for the Jessop Hospital shows a 
morbidity rate of 5.8 per cent., compared with an average 
morbidity of 6.8 per cent. for the three years previous 
to which this investigation was begun. The morbidity 
rate for ante-natal patients was much lower than that 
of hospital cases in general, and appears to be improving. 
The vitamin group delivered at the Jessop Hospital shows 
a morbidity rate of 1 per cent., which, compared with 
those of the control group (5.8 per cent.) and of the ante- 
natal cases over the previous three years (5 per cent., 8.1 
per cent., and 7.3 per cent.), shows a significant difference. 
In Table I all cases which have shown any degree of 
puerperal pyrexia other than those of the B.M.A. standard 
have also been tabulated. Obviously many of these 
cases were not septic, since a rise of temperature which 
is not maintained can arise from other causes, but this 
type of case should tend to be equally distributed in the 
two groups, as the figures in Table IV indicate. The 
total number of pyrexial cases in the vitamin group was 
56, an incidence of 20.4 per cent., and in the control 
group 98, an incidence of 35.6 per cent. The difference 
of 15.2 per cent. is almost four times the standard error 
(3.83), and is therefore significant. It may be noted here 
that an analysis of the results at various stages of the 
investigation has shown the same relative difference in the 
incidence of pyrexia at each analysis. 
In the total 550 cases there was one maternal death. 
The classification of morbidity on any arbitrary standard 
such as that of the B.M.A., though useful, gives an 
incomplete summation of the incidence of sepsis, particu- 
laly where, as in the B.M.A. classification, no note is 
taken of septic cases occurring after the eighth day. The 
Rotifiable standard under the Public Health Regulations 








overcomes this difficulty to some extent ; it includes cases 
in which, on the bi-daily chart, a temperature of 100.4° F. 
or over occurs twice in three successive readings during 
the twenty-one days following delivery. Using this 
standard, as seen in Table III, there were 11 morbid cases 
in the vitamin group, and 15 in the control group. 


TasLe III.—Morbid Cases in Two Groups classified on Notifiable 














Standard 
| 
| Dey, og 
No of Cases | No. Morbid I a 
ROCA a ace es 550 26 4.7 
Vitamin group... 275 ll 4.0 
Control group Sie teas £75 15 5.5 





If we had adopted this standard alone without further 
analysis, and assessed our conclusion on it, we should have 
concluded that the vitamin treatment had little or no 
effect on the incidence of sepsis in the puerperium. On 
the other hand, if we compared the incidence on this 
standard with that on the B.M.A. standard, it might 
appear that prophylaxis with vitamin A had delayed the 
onset of sepsis until a later stage in the puerperium. 

It is possible that the vitamin reserve built up at the 
time of labour had been exhausted during labour and 
the first week of lactation, and so the resistance of the 
vitamin group at this stage fell nearer to that of the 
control group. This, however, is conjecture, and it 
seemed that a comparison of the clinical severity of the 
septic cases in the two groups would assist in arriving at 
some conclusion. We have shown that the difference in 
the number of pyrexial cases is significant. If, therefore, 
the number of cases ranged according to a rough standard 
of clinical severity tend to be distributed in similar pro- 
portion in the two groups, this would indicate that the 
incidence of sepsis of a major type was significantly 
greater in the control group. 

Table IV shows that this is so, for while there were 
10 cases in the control group which had pyrexia lasting 
from one to three weeks, there were only 4 of this type 


Taste IV.—Cases arranged according to severity as indicated by 
Duration of Pyrexia 


Vitamin _ Control 
Group . Group 

Number of cases ... ae .. 275 as pee aaa wa ae 275 

Pyrexial cases... re oe ae i ee “a a 98 

1. Severe sepsis* ... : 4 ae? ne daa 190 

Cystitis (B. coli) a. ae 2 Cystitis: B. colt aes wa 

Septic endometritis and B. Staphylccoceus _... “aa. a 

colicystitis .. . a 1 Septic endometritis ... 2 

Septic endometritis 1 Septicaemia ls 1 

Mastitis ... sad 1 

Thrombo-pbhlebitis ... ! 

2. Less severet OS wade aa . 16 

Cystitis (B. colt) 2 Cystitis: B. coli mie «=a 2 

Mastitis ie mee 2 Staphylococcus ae 

Enxgorged breast a 1 Streptococcus 1 

Endometritis pm 2 Mastitis ... es 3 

Retained clot 1 Endometritis ... pat ne 

Acute bronchitis ae “mm & 

Pulmonary embolism aad! ee 

3. Moderate? ane 18 a ona oe aes aoe . 30 
B.M.A. morbid cases ... 2 B.M.A. morbid case ... ia 

Septic perineum 2 Septic perineum ae pe. 

4. Mild$ 26 ™ es <a a ‘se .. 42 

B. coli cystitis ... 1 B. coli cystitis ... = dan 

Cervicitis (streptccoceus) .. 1 

Urinary infection ae 

Sipraemia 1 





*Temperature raised to 99° F. or above for one to three weeks. 

t+ Temperature raised to 93° F. or above for two to six days with definite 
local infection. ; 

t Temperature raised on more than one occasion to 99 F. or above after 
first day, but no local infection definitely diagnosed (excluding septic 
yerineurn). 
’ § Temperature raised only once after first day to $9 F. or above. 


in the vitamin group, and the distribution according to 
clinical severity is practically identical throughout. All 
the cases under the first two headings had some definite 
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local infection. There were 12 of this type in the vitamin 
group and 26 in the control group. It appears, there- 
fore, that the smaller incidence of pyrexial cases in the 
vitamin group does indicate a smaller incidence of sepsis 
as compared with the control group. 


Effect of Intervention 
Table V shows that 26 cases in the vitamin group and 
27 in the control group were subjected to some form of 
manual or instrumental intervention of a major kind. 


TaBLE V.—Incidence of Sepsis in Cases submitled to Intervention 


| Vitamins 





eres Controls 
Numberofcases: 0 i 8k esa 26 | 27 
Morbid cases (B.M.A.) ... Sai wat 2 P 3 
Pyrexial cases een ” . 7 15 
Severe a se _ die ate sxe | 0 3 
Less severe em aos sie sre ae | 0 3 
Moderate ... 4 5 
Mild ... ae ea bes — si ise 3 4 











These accounted for 2 morbid cases (B.M.A.) of the 3 in 
the vitamin group, and 3 morbid of 13 in the control 
group. None of the vitamin group with intervention 
developed any local infection, while 6 of the control group 
with interventiorr had Jécal infection—3 classified as severe 
and 3 as less severe. There were in all 7 pyrexial cases 
in the vitamin group with intervention, and 15 in the 
control group with intervention. 





Infantile Morbidity 
There is nothing significant in the incidence of sepsis 
in the infants born in the two groups, nor was any 
difference observed in the progress of the infants during 
the short period they were in hospital, 


DISCUSSION 

We believe that these results indicate that the adminis- 
tration of vitamin A during the last month of pregnancy 
has diminished the liability to a morbid puerperium. It 
seems that the incidence of sepsis, particularly in the early 
period of the puerperium, in which the most dangerous 
types of sepsis are liable to arise, has been lowered by 
increasing the vitamin A intake. It was not, of course, 
to be expected that this would cause a complete dis- 
appearance of sepsis. Probably no measure which in- 
creases the systemic or local resistance will prevent the 
development of pyrexia ifthe bacterial invasion is sufficiently 
great. An increased resistance should result in a decreased 
number of cases of puerperal pyrexia, and a decrease in 
clinical severity and duration of infection in those cases 
infected. This tendency can be observed in the difference 
between the treated and non-treated cases in this series. 
It must be emphasized also that there was no certainty 
that all the women ordered to take the vitamin prepara- 
tion actually took it. Some individuals found it un- 
pleasant, and it is probable that at least a small pro- 
portion of cases did not take the preparation. This 
possibility makes the positive interpretation of our results 
more likely. 

The preparation given contained a fair amount of 
vitamin D as well as vitamin A. On experimental grounds 
we are inclined to believe that vitamin D_ has little 
anti-infective action ; it was thought, however, that it 
might prove of significance in connexion with other ob- 
stetric difficulties, such as uterine inertia, but on this point 
we have obtained no evidence. The possibility cannot be 
denied, however, that the results described may be due, 
in part at keast, to the presence of increased vitamin D in 
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the diet. To ensure a normal calcium metabolism it ig 
essential that the diet of the pregnant woman should, 
contain some source of vitamin D. Now vitamin  ; 
often closely associated with vitamin A in nature, although 
not so widely distributed, so that whether the ordj 
food contains sufficient vitamin D, or whether it is given 
as a supplement such as cod-liver oil, a good Supply of 
vitainin A is likely to be assured. 

Our experimental and clinical results indicate that ap 
adequate supply of vitamin A must be given to the preg. 
nant woman. It should be the aim of all concerned with 
ante-natal welfare to see that the diet is rich in natura 
sources of vitamin A. Milk, egg yolk, green vegetables, 
carrots, and butter should be taken unsparingly, as long 
as over-eating is avoided by reduction in the cereal ang 
meat content of the diet to a level where a healthy 
appetite is developed. Mammalian liver is an excellent 
source of vitamin A, and should be included in the dig 
at least once weekly unless otherwise contraindicated, 
If a well-varied natural diet of this kind is taken, ay 
adequate supply of the other important nutritional factor 
is assured. These include the other known accessory 
food factors—vitamins B (complex), C, and D—togethe 
with the inorganic elements—calcium, phosphorus, iron, 
copper, manganese, and iodine—all essential for the 
pregnant woman. 

Where this complete diet cannot be taken for econoniic 
or other reasons, it should be supplemented by some 
preparation rich in vitamins A and D. Cod-liver oil is 
the cheapest source, but where a dislike to this oil exists 
a reliable commercial preparation rich in these vitamins 
is indicated. The best line of action is undoubtedly to 
regulate the diet during pregnancy and lactation along the 
lines indicated, and, if this is done, there may be no 
need for supplementary rich sources of the fat-soluble 
vitamins. Where social conditions are poor, however, or 
where the course of labour makes the occurrence of infec. 
tion probable, some preparations of this kind should be 
of value as a prophylactic measure. The same course of 
dietary should also be adopted throughout the puerperium 
and lactation so as further to increase the resistance. 


SUMMARY 

1. This investigation relates to 550 pregnant women 
attending the out-patient department of the ante-natal 
clinics of Sheffield, and subsequently delivered in hospital. 

2. Alternate women were given an extra supply of 
vitamins A and D during the later weeks of pregnancy 
(usually for one month, but in some cases for a fortnight 
before delivery). Thus, 275 women received the vitamin 
supplement and 275 women acted as controls. 

3. Of the vitamin-treated cases 1.1 per cent. and of the 
control cases 4.7 per cent. developed the B.M.A. standard 
of morbidity. 

4. The results classified on the basis of duration of 
pyrexia also suggest that the vitamin preparation increased 
the resistance of the puerperal women to infection. 


We wish to express our thanks for the facilities for carrying 
out this investigation offered to us by the honorary staffs of 
the Jessop and Nether Edge Hospitals. We are also greatly 
indebted to Dr. M. Walker for assisting us with the cases 
investigated at the Sheffield Ante-Natal Clinic, and to Dr. 
Matthew Young for examining the results statistically. The 
expenses of this investigation have been provided by the 
Medical Research Council, to whom our thanks are due. 
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PREVENTION AND CONTROL OF MEASLES, 
gARLET FEVER, AND DIPHTHERIA IN 
INSTITUTIONS AND THE HOME * 


DAVID N. NABARRO, M.D., F.R.C.P. 


piRECTOR OF THE PATHOLOGICAT DEPARTMENT, HOSPITAL FOR SICK 
CHILDREN, GREAT ORMOND STREET 


AND 
A; GORDON SIGNY, M-R:C:S., L.R-C.P. 


ASSISTANT PATHOLOGIST TO THE HOSPITAL 


We do not intend to include in the present survey any 
gccount of the methods of isolation now practised, as 
these fall rather into the realms of public health. We 
ye now concerned with the recent advances in the pre- 
yentive measures at our disposal for dealing with diph- 
theria, scarlet fever, and measles. 


DIPHTHERIA 
The greatest advance in our knowledge of this disease 
came with the introduction of the Schick test. This con- 
ists of the intradermic inoculation of diphtheria exotoxin 
o diluted that the 0.2 c.cm. injected contains 1/50 of 
, minimum dose lethal to a guinea-pig of 250 grams 
weight (M.L.D.). Heated toxin of similar strength is 
yed as a control. As a result of this dose, which was 
frst recommended by Schick, and has been adhered to 
by most workers, the community can be divided into 
gveral distinct classes. 
1. Negative Reaction.—-All negative reactors have been 
shown to have at least 1/40 of a unit of diphtheria anti- 
toxin per c.cm. of blood serum. This is sufficient pro- 
tection against a normal infecting dose of diphtheria 
bacilli. 
2. Positive Reaction.—When there is less than 1/40 
of a unit per c.cm. a red, raised erythematous patch 
appears in about twenty-four hours, is best seen at three 
days, and persists for a week, when a branny desquama- 
tion appears with a brown discoloration of the area. 
Occasionally a typical positive reaction is seen within 
iwenty-four hours and disappears before three days. 
These are probably border-line cases whese blood has 
about 1/40 of a unit per c.cm., and it will later be shown 
that these do not need to be immunized. The control 
injection in these two reactions is quite negative through- 
out. 
3. Pseudo-Negative.—In this type of reaction there 
isan exactly similar response to the control and to the 
wheated toxin. The reaction disappears within forty- 
tight hours and is probably due to a sensitivity to the pro- 
tein in the inoculum. These are immunes. 





4. Pseudo-Combined Positive.—Both this and the pre- 
vious type of reaction occur more commonly in con- 
valescents from diphtheria, in carriers, and in people who 
have been immunized. In this type both the control and 
the test inoculations react positively. The test, however, 
gives a much larger reaction, consisting as it does of a 
protein reaction, equivalent to the control injection, plus 
areaction to the toxin. The protein reaction fades rapidly 
in both injections, leaving a normal positive reading in 
the test. It is chiefly on account of these reactions that 
itis essential to read the Schick test at least on two 
separate occasions, that is, after twenty-four hours, and 
three days, and if there remains any doubt, again at the 
end of the week. One is well advised to follow the rule 
laid down by Dudley'—to immunize all those who give 
doubtful reactions as well as the definitely positive, as 
diphtheria occurring in an individual who has been told 
he is immune is apt to cause prejudice against the methods 
used. 





*Read in opening a discussion in the Section of Diseases of 
Children at the Annual Mecting of the British Medical Association, 
Eastbourne, 1931. 
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About 85 per cent. of infants up to 6 months are 
Schick-immune (equivalent to the adult female Schick- 
negative rate). Thereafter, up to 5 years of age comes 
the “‘ diphtheria period,’’ when go per cent. are susceptible. 
The infants have a passive immunity transferred by the 
placenta and greatly increased by the colostrum (which 
has a higher concentration of antitoxin than the blood) 
and later by the.milk. This passive immunity can be 
prolonged by continued breast-feeding. As soon as this 
passive immunity is lost the children, losing their circulat- 
ing antitoxin, become Schick-positive. As they approach 
the adult stage more and more people react negatively. 
This is out of all proportion to the diphtheria case rate. 
Therefore, it is not due to immunization by a previous 
attack of diphtheria, but is, in all probability, due to 
subminimal repeated infections causing a latent immuni- 
zation. It has been shown that in isolated communities 
where there has been no diphtheria for many years the 
Schick-positive rate is inordinately high, whereas in 
similar communities where there have been repeated out- 
breaks of diphtheria the Schick-positives form a very low 
proportion. There is no doubt that repeated encounters 
with the bacillus are sufficient to produce a degree 
of immunity equivalent to the Schick-immune, and in. 
all probability we have to be thankful for the 3 per cent. 
of the normal population who are virulent carriers for 
most of our immunity. This immunity may be complete 
or incomplete. In the latter case we have the ‘‘ Schick- 
positive immunes’’ of Glenny, who has demonstrated the 
enormous difference between primary and_ secondary 
stimulation. On the very first meeting with an antigen 
(in this case we refer to diphtheria toxin either in the 
form of prophylactic or the Klebs-Loeffler bacillus itself) 
the antibody response of the individual takes a_ short 
while to show itself, is never very marked, and rapidly 
falls. On a second meeting, however, the response is 
almost immediate, is very great, and remains at a per- 
manently high level. The practical value of this observa- 
tion is enormous. In the first place, it probably explains 
why about 50 per cent. of diphtheria convalescents are 
still Schick-positive. They had probably never been in 
contact with the K.L.B. before, and were therefore Schick- 
positive and developed, perhaps, severe diphtheria. Their 
antitoxin rose during the attack, only to fall below 1/40 
per c.cm. afterwards. It is significant, however, that very 
few of them indeed are subject to a second attack; this 
is readily explained by the fact that the mere coming in 
contact with the organism a second time is sufficient to 
shoot their antitoxin titre so high as to give them a good 
immunity. The observation receives its practical appli- 
cation in routine Schick-testing and immunization, as it 
is claimed to be unnecessary to immunize those con- 
valescents who are Schick-positive. This is not a safe 
rule to follow without having the titre of the blood anti- 
toxin estimated, because there is a small group of people 
who are naturally bad antitoxin producers ; this tendency 
appears to be familial, inasmuch as if a child acquires the 
same blood group as a poor antitoxin-producing father 
he will probably inherit the defect; whereas were he to 
follow the mother’s group or be of another group he would 
follow the ordinary laws of the Schick reaction in the 
population. This hereditary genetic defect of Hirschfield? 
is not linked to any particular blood group. 


Active Immunization 
Many means of artificial immunization have been 
recommended, and since the introduction of the Schick 
reaction it has been possible to estimate the relative merits 
of the methods. To do this it is essential to Schick-test 
before commencing immunization and also at intervals 
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afterwards. This point must be stressed, because many 
references are found in the literature where the whole 
of the child population is regarded as being positive, and 
consequently not tested before immunization. Also, in 
several reported cases of failure of the active immuniza- 
tion, there is no mention of a retest after immunization, 
so that one is left to assume that the patient was im- 
mune and yet developed diphtheria. There are very few 
cases of failure on record where the Schick tests, the im- 
munization, and the virulence of the K.L.B. are authentic. 
The following are the methods in use for obtaining active 
immunity : 

1. Injection of (a) toxin, (b) toxin and antitoxin, (c) 
toxoid, (d) toxoid and antitoxin (T.A.M.), and (e) toxoid- 
antitoxin floccules (Ramon) (T.A.F.). 

2. Spraying of throat with toxin and antitoxin. 

3. Instilling formol-toxoid into the nose. 

4. Percutaneous method of applying toxin-antitoxin. 


Toxin itself is very unsafe to use, and it has been found 
advisable to use toxin modified by the addition of forma- 
lin (toxoid), so that it loses its toxicity without losing 
any of its antigenic properties. Toxoid mixed with anti- 
toxin (T.A.M.) has been very widely used with great 
success both in this country and in America. Of this 
mixture 0.1 c.cm. is first injected intramuscularly, and 
if there is no reaction (sore arm or, rarely, malaise) with- 
in three days, three subsequent doses of 1 ¢.cm. are in- 
jected at intervals of one week. 

Retests should be done as a routine a month later. 
About 80 per cent. of children and about 60 per cent. 
of adults will have become negative one month after the 
injections. The majority of the remainder become nega- 
tive more slowly, but most are Schick-negative at the end 
of six months. If the Schick test has not become nega- 
tive and is showing no diminution in the reaction, a further 
course of injections should be given, as the patient is 
probably a bad antitoxin producer and the type of 
person who, if infected, would have a severe attack of 
diphtheria. Even the most refractory case will respond 
if sufficient prophylactic is given. 

More recently the floccules, produced by the addition 
of toxoid to antitoxin, have been shown to possess great 
antigenic properties. These are emulsified in saline 
(T.A.F.) and are injected in doses of } to 1 c.cm. intra- 
muscularly. Two injections given at a month’s interval 
are found to raise the blood antitoxin to a higher degree 
than the T.A.M., and there is even less likelihood of a 
severe reaction. 

Success has been claimed for other methods men- 
tioned, but we have no practical experience of them. 
They are not claimed to be as efficient as T.A.M. or 
T.A.F. 

When reactions after inoculations occur they are nearly 
always in the pseudo-combined reactors, and it is advis- 
able when immunizing such patients to increase the doses 
slowly and allow longer intervals between the injections. 


Results 

There are two types of negative reactors—namely, 
natural ana acquired. It is found that once a patient 
has become negative by natural means (clinical diphtheria 
or repeated subminimal infections) he has developed an 
antitoxin titre of about 1/20 unit per c.cm., and will 
probably never lose this immunity. This is borne out by 
the fact that the majority of the adult population (85 to 
90 per cent.) is Schick-negative and remains so. Of 133 
cases of natural immunes whom they retested, Parish and 
Okell' found that 1.1 per cent. had a positive reaction, 
and they explain these as ‘‘ borderline’’ cases whose anti- 


toxin fluctuates round about 1/30 to 1/40 unit per c.cm., 
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some of these the stimulus necessary to cause a Marked 
increase in antitoxins is so small that the Schick test q 
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itself is sufficient. 

The figures for the acquired active immunity are not 
yet complete. Cooperstock* shows that in positive adults 
treated with two injections of toxoid 

58 per cent. were negative after 3 weeks, 

ZS ” ” ” ” ” 9 ” 

92 >» ” ” ” », 22 a» 
Parish and Okell' retested 440 children from 1 to 7 years 
after immunization and found that 05 per cent. of them 
were still negative and that the other 5 per cent. were 
“basally negative,” that is, they rapidly became negative 
with a sinall stimulus of toxin (Schick-positive immunes of 
Glenny). It has been shown that a very much higher 
degree of immunity is acquired if after the preventive 
inoculation the patient has further experience of the 
K.L.B.: it is also an accepted fact that it is easier to 
immunize a Schick-positive from a herd with many 
immunes than with a small percentage, because this 
immunity indicates previous experience by the herd. It 
is inconceivable that even borderline cases, Schick-negatiye 
(natural or acquired), could develop an attack of clinical 
diphtheria, and Dudley’ in his survey of the recorded 
cases decided that 
““most of the reported failures occurring in Schick-negative 
reactors (natural) are merely sore throats with IX.L.B. in them, 
No case of typical membrane has been reported, and it has 
only very rarely been thought advisable on clinical grounds 
to give serum. Most, of these must be classed as K.L.B. car. 
riers with a coincident sore throat probably caused by some 
other organism.’’ 

This is borne out by the fact that these patients 
usually have a very high antitoxic titre. The ordinary 
immune has about 1/20 unit of antitoxin, whereas the 
carrier of virulent bacilli usually has as much as 2 to 3 
units per c.cm., and this may be of diagnostic value. 


Routine Measures for Prevention of Diphtheria 
The following remarks apply to institutional cases. 
(a) Of the greatest importance is the adoption of routine 

swabbing of admissions. There is no doubt that by de 
tecting the virulent carrier on admission the incidence 
of diphtheria in institutions has become enormously 
reduced. All patients with doubtful swab reports should 
be isolated until a virulence test has been done. 

(b) All sore throats in hospital should be swabbed as 
well as all nasal discharges, particularly if these be blood 
stained. Swabs from the anterior nares are apt to be falla 
cious and should, if possible, be accompanied by a post 
nasal swab for confirmation. 

(c) As soon as a positive swab is obtained all who have 
been in contact with the patient should be swabbed (throat 
and nose) and Schick-tested. All contact carriers can thus 
be immediately isolated before they cause any spread. 
The Schick-positives among those tested receive a_ pro- 
tective inoculation of 1,000 to 2,000 units of concentrated 
diphtheria antitoxin, which gives them within one hout 
a passive immunity lasting about twenty-one days. Under 
this protection they will not develop clinical diphtheria, 
but they may, like any other Schick-immune, become the 
carriers of virulent bacilli. It should be borne in mind 
that K.L.B. isolated from a Schick-positive reactor, cannot 
be virulent unless the patient is incubating diphtheria. 
Harries® has pointed out that if a patient is Schick-positive 
and becomes a carrier he either develops diphtheria of 
rapidly becomes Schick-negative ; the fate hangs in the 
balance for a few days (this is explained on the grounds d 
secondary stimulus, see above). 

(d) All permanent staff should be immunized on ad- 
mission. This reduces the incidence among them to nil 
(except for carriers) and thus reduces the chances of it- 
fection for the patients. It would perhaps be advisable 
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9 to swab the staff at regular intervals, particularly after 
outbreak of diphtheria. 

In all institutions where a long stay is contemplated 
he children as well as the staff should be actively 
amunized. In hospital this is not possible, but we can 
qil| admit new patients to an infected ward by Schick- 
sting and, if necessary, giving a passive immunity. 

No immunization measure alone is of value in an 
pidemic ; the only certain method is carrier control, both 
{convalescent and of contact carriers. 

In private and public healih work we cannot urge too 
¢ongly that as many children as possible, after the age 
gryear, should be Schick-tested and actively immunized 
itil they are immune, preferably using T.A.M. or T.A.F. 


SCARLET FEVER 

A specific haemolytic streptococcus is now identified as 
he causal agent of scarlet fever. It cannot be isolated 
jom the blood in the early stages of the fever (except 
i fulminating cases), because the symptoms are those of 
,toxaemia, and it is not till later, when the septic com- 
dications occur, that the organisms can be at all readily 
ibtained from lesions. The toxins of the streptococcus 
shen injected in a dose of 0.1 c.cm. intvamuscularly will 
produce a typical scarlet fever rash in about 7 per cent. 
i children; whereas if a dose of I or 2 ¢c.cm. is used, 
iI children injected will develop the rash. A similar rash 
an be obtained with a few other strains of haemolytic 
dreptococci, but much larger doses are required. 


The Dick Test 
In the Dick test 0.2 c.cm. of a 1/1,000 dilution of the 
gecific toxin is injected intradermally into the skin of 
the forearm, and a similar amount of toxin, heated to 
10° C. for half an hour, is used as a control. A positive 
yaction is indicated by an erythematous area in the test 
wm, which appears within twelve hours, reaches its maxi- 
mum in twenty-four hours, and then rapidly disappears. 
Peudo-reactions do not occur in children, and are much 
arr in adults than the pseudo-Schick reactions. Care 
nust be taken not to inject too deeply, as the toxin will 
ie readily absorbed and may give a false negative. This 
Dick test is a toxin-antitoxin reaction in the skin; the 
injected toxin being neutralized if there is sufficient circu- 
lating antitoxin. 
It is said that children up to 6 months inherit an 
immunity from the mothers, but this is now challenged 
because their blood does not always cause blanching of a 
sarlet fever rash, and it has been suggested* that many 
of them do not react because of the general non-reactivity 
of the infantile tissues to streptococci. They lose this 
passive immunity or non-reactivity at about 6 months, 
aid thereafter the majority are Dick-positive, slowly 
becoming negative in adult life. This alteration in the 
action, as in diphtheria, is probably due to repeated 
subinfections with the haemolytic streptococcus which is 
kept among us by carriers, both contact and convalescent. 
Treatment of scarlet fever carriers has not yet reached 
the stage attained in diphtheria, but in any institution 
with recurrent epidemics of scarlet fever it is advisable 
to take routine throat swabs, and isolate any persons who 
have haemolytic streptococci in their throats. It has also 
ben suggested’ that the complement fixation test is a 
weful means of isolating carriers, as they react positively, 
do also 98 per cent. of scarlet fever cases from the second 
to the fifth weeks. 
In early cases of scarlet fever only about 4o per cent. 
of patients are Dick-positive. This curious state of affairs 
is explained as follows: 
(a) The skin has a diminished reactivity to all toxins in 
the early stages of an acute infectious disease. Both in 
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scarlet fever and measles there is a lessened reactivity to 
tuberculin, streptococcus toxins, etc. 

(b) The rash having already appeared as ‘the result of 
the toxaemia, the skin is not so sensitive to further doses 
of toxin. 

(c) It will be recalled that in the Schick test of a carrier 
it was emphasized that the reaction of a Schick-positive 
could be readily converted by a few bacilli in the throat 
acting as a secondary stimulus. In like manner the infec- 
tion, if only for twenty-four hours, with the streptococcus 
may readily turn the Dick reaction negative. It can readily 
be seen that although it is advocated in diagnosis of an 
early scarlet fever rash, the Dick test is in itself insuffi- 
cient evidence either way. 

In convalescents 10 to 15 per cent. remain Dick-positive. 
There are various factors concerned in this persistence of 
the positive reaction. 

1. Toyada" has split up the streptococcus toxin into 
exotoxin (heat-labile) and endotoxin (heat-stable). ° Of 
this 15 per cent., he found that 13 per cent. reacted only 
to the endotoxin factor and their bloods gave a good 
blanching reaction (Schultz-Charlton) when injected into a 
scarlet fever rash. They are immune. The other 2 per 
cent. gave reactions to both endotoxin and exotoxin and 
they gave weak blanching reactions. These are only 
partially immune, but a secondary stimulus would rapidly 
convert them into negative reactors. He holds that the 
endotoxic reaction merely indicates previous experience 
with the streptococcus and a partial immunity. He, 
therefore, advocates using only the heat-labile exotoxin 
both in the Dick test and in immunization. 

2. Convalescents from scarlet fever who have been 
treated early in the disease with concentrated antitoxin 
show a much higher rate of Dick-positives (30 to 40 per 
cent.) than do other convalescents.’' This would ap- 
parently indicate that the disease is fought ‘‘ passively ”’ 
and that the patient has no opportunity to produce his 
own active immunity which would be permanent. 

3. Of the four serological groups of scarlet fever 
streptococci, it has been demonstrated'* that many more 
patients remain Dick-positive after infection with Group 4 
than with any other group, and least of all with Group 2. 
This suggests that Group 2 of the Streptococcus scarlatinae 
is most highly toxigenic and Group 4 least so. Finally, 
in cases of relapse it has occasionally been observed”* that 
the infecting strain in the relapse is different from that 
in the primary attack. This would indicate that if a 
patient remains Dick-positive after an attack of scarlet 
fever with Group 4, he may become infected from another 
patient in the ward with a different serological strain. 


Immunization in Scarlet Fever 

Passive Immunity.—In an epidemic of scarlet fever, 
active immunization is obviously of no avail. We now 
have available a purified concentrated antitoxin serum 
which can be used both therapeutically (in severe toxaemic 
cases) and prophylactically. A small dose, 5 c.cm. intra- 
muscularly, will turn a Dick-positive reactor negative 
within twenty-four hours, and this passive immunity will 
last two to three weeks. In hospital and institutional prac- 
tice this has been a great boon. When a case of scarlet 
fever is reported in a ward all the inmates should be Dick- 
tested immediately. The results are read next day and 
serum is given to all positive and doubtful reactors at 
once, that is, twenty-four hours after the first rash 
appeared. The enormous success attendant upon the 
adoption of this routine can be attributed to the rapidity 
of the diagnostic reaction, as the whole procedure falls 
well within the incubation period for scarlet fever. 

Active Immunity.—Small doses of toxin are injected at 
weekly intervals until at least 20,oco skin test doses have 
been administered. Our practice has been to inject 0.1 
c.cm. scarlet fever prophylactic A (Burroughs Wellcome 
and Co.) intramuscularly. If there is no reaction within 
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three days the following doses are injected at weekly in- 
tervals: 0.4 c.cm.A, 1 c.cm.A, 0.25 c.cm.C, 0.5 c.cm.C, 1.0 
c.cm.C, the total being equivalent to 38,500 skin test doses 
(prophylactic A contains 2,500 skin test doses per c.cm, and 
prophylactic C 20,000). Reactions, in the form of sore 
arm and malaise, occur but rarely and are not severe. 
Occasionally, however, a scarlatiniform reaction occurs. 
This takes the form of a toxaemia, the patient developing 
a scarlet fever rash, sore throat, and rise of temperature 
for twenty-four to forty-eight hours. All this rapidly 
subsides and none of the complications of scarlet fever 


ever occur because these are septicaemic and the reaction 


here is only toxaemic. The patient has now developed a 
high degree of active immunity and does not need further 


injections. The reaction is uncommon in adults (2 in 270 
nurses immunized) but is said to occur in about 7 per cent. 
of children.’ Immunity after the normal course of in- 
jections is usually complete within one monih after the 
last injection, and is of many years’ duration. If there 
are any signs of the Dick test again becoming positive 
another injection is usually all that 1s necessary. 

Institutional Practice.—All staff should be Dick-tested 
and, if positive, actively immunized on entry. Similar 
measures should be adopted in public schools and other 
institutions the children resident for long 
periods. In an epidemic, the whole population should be 
Dick-tested and serum given immediately. By this means 
no second case of scarlet fever has occurred in our hos- 
pital for three and a half years. The isolation of carriers 
of haemolytic streptococci is a measure which we would 
urge in cases of repeated epidemics, as they will readily 
infect the patients as soon as the effects of the prophy- 
Our 
wards are now not closed for scarlet fever, as all new 
admissions for ten days after a notified case are Dick- 
tested and passively immunized. 

We wish here to draw special attention to a measure 
we have adopted for several years. Streptococcal infec- 
tions with a rash and sore throat, etc., are fairly common 
after operations on the throat and nasopharynx, Surgeons 
are apt to disregard these and not look upon them as true 
scarlet fever. We have often two three other 
children in a ward develop typical scarlet fever three days 
after such a case, and we therefore treat the rest of the 
ward prophylactically exactly as for a scarlet fever when- 
ever such an infection occurs. Several of the surgeons at 
Great Ormond Street now have all patients for these 
operations Dick-tested beforehand and serum given where 
necessary, and have by these means eliminated such 
scarlatiniform reactions for several years. We would ad- 
vocate this as a routine measure for all children’s wards. 

Private and Public Health Practice.—When confronted 
with contacts of scarlet fever in private practice each case 
must be treated on its own merits. Obviously if a child 
is in poor health we should not withhold our prophylaxis, 
but it is not an ideal state of affairs to have to give a child 
a dose of horse serum each time it is exposed to scarlet 
fever. It would be wiser when possible to provide the 
passive immunity once, and then commence as soon as is 
practicable a course of injections for active immunization. 
This would do away with the necessity for repeated serum 
injections with their attendant risks. In public health work 
we would advocate that all children who are Schick-tested 
should at the same time be Dick-tested. Both reactions 
are read on the first day and the Schick again on the third 
day. Thereafter the two courses of active immunity can 
be given concurrently, the two solutions being mixed in 
the same syringe just before injection. 
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lactic serum have worn off, in about three weeks. 


seen or 


$y means of this 


active immunity the scarlet fever incidence in Dairen has 
been reduced from 43.3 per 1,000 in 1925, to I per 1,000 
in 1930. 
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MEASLES SERUM 
With regard to the use of human convalescent serum 
in the prophylaxis of measles we have net much tg add 
to the paper’? upon the subject which we read in the 
Section of Medicine at the Annual Meeting of the Associa. 
tion in Winnipeg last year. Further experience of the 
method confirms our opinion of the value of the procedure 


Historical 

Nicolle and Conseil'® in 1916 succeeded in protectins 
children who had been exposed to measles infection by 
injecting them with convalescent serum. Since then may, 
observers have published similar results, which all agree 
in establishing the fact that convalescent measles sete 
is of very great value in prophylaxis when injected jg 
adequate amount shortly after exposure to infectigg, 
Debré and Ravina" in 1923 suggested the use of convale. 
cent serum to produce a mild attack rather than complets 
protection, and this would appear to be the more desirabj. 
method in many cases, particularly in home as opposg 
to institutional cases, because the mild attack of measg 
induced would give the patient an active immunity whi 
is permanent, whereas the immunity produced by a pp 
yhylactic dose is passive and lasts only from two to fou 


T 
i 7 
weeks. Owing to the difficulty in procuring sufficiegt 


supplies of human serum for its use on a large scale, itjs 
cbvious that as soon as a causal organism for measles js 
cefinitely established and an appropriate animal serum 
prepared, the use of human serum will be suspended, The 
animal serums at present available are those of Tunnicliff 
Degwitz, and Ferry and Fisher, all of which are pre- 
pared from a “‘ green”’ streptococcus, which is held, though 
not generally accepted, to be the causal agent of the 
Cisease. Gunn,’* of the Metropolitan Asylums Board, ia 
a comparative survey of these animal serums and huma 
convalescent serum, found that Ferry and Fisher’s serum 
failed to protect, Degkwitz’s serum protected 40 per cent, 
Tunnicliff’s serum protected 43 per cent., and human con 
valescent serum protected 95.7 per cent. of the individuals 
injected. These results are similar to those obtained by 
other workers, and show that, at present, human con- 
valescent serum is by far the most reliable. <A. similar 
condition obtains in poliomyelitis and encephalitis lethar 
gica, which are virus diseases, and reference may it 
cidentally be made to the observation of Degkwitz” a 
the cultivability of the measles virus, but McCartney" 
states that the prophylactic use of Degkwitz’s anima 
serum, presumably made from the virus cultures, has not 
furnished any evidence that measles-virus immune bodie 
are present. 
Preparation of the Serum 

Children are obviously not suitable donors of adequate 
quantities of blood, so that we have obtained all our sup 
plies from adults, and we have been fortunate in securing 
the co-operation of Dr. Massingham, of the London Feve 
Hospital, where many adult cases of measles are treated. 
Only normal, uncomplicated cases of measles are utilized 
for this purpose, and the greatest care is taken to exclude 
the possibility of any other infection, particularly syphilis 
or tubercle. From seven to fourteen days after defer 
vescence patients are bled aseptically to the extent of 20 
to 400 c.cm. into sterile oxalate soluticn, this procedure 
vielding as much as 60 per cent. of serum, after precipi 
tation of the oxalate with calcium chloride. Sterility tests 
and a Wassermann reaction are done on every serum, and 
if these are satisfactory, 0.5 per cent. phenol is added, and 
the serum is pooled with several other serums, to ensult 
as far as possible a uniform potency of the final product 
Before it is stored or bottled for use, the serum is filtered 
through a Seitz bacterial filter, and a final sterility test 
done. 
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Effects of Administration 

No ill-effects have ever followed the use of a carefully 
i ared serum, and any untoward results can usually be 
‘raced to insufficient care in the preparation, The method 
df preparation which we have outlined above practically 
jiminates any possibility of conveying a tuberculous in- 
ction with the serum, for Kraus has tested many measles 
wavalescent serums made without the double precautions 
nenolizing and filtering) which we adopt, and has never 
produced tuberculosis in the inoculated guinea-pigs. As the 
gum is of human origin, anaphylaxis or serum reactions 
jo not occur, and it is unlikely that an attack of asthma 
o other allergic manifestation will be produced by the 
gum injections. Different results can be obtained from 
the use of the serum, depending on the stage of incubation 
it which the injection is given. 
Injected before the fifth or sixth day of incubation, the 
gum affords complete protection—a passive immunity 
yhich lasts from two to four weeks. This Copeman”’ calls 
“sero-prevention.’’ Injected on the sixth to the ninth 
day of incubation, the serum protects only partially, and 
a very mild attack of measles usually ensues (“‘sero- 
attenuation’’). Injected after the ninth day no benefit is 
tp be hoped for from the serum, whereas injection on 
the tenth day’ produces Debré’s phenomenon—-a_ local 
blanching at the site of the injection. 
The attenuated attack gives rise to a permanent active 
jmmunity, which is our aim in private practice where the 
individual himself has alone to be considered, whereas in 
institutional work it is complete protection which is aimed 
a. Of course, where a very sick child has been exposed 
to measles, whether at home or in an institution, it must 
be protected at all costs, and one would inject the serum 
a soon as possible, and give a slightly larger dose than 
the normal for a child of that age. The attenuated attack 
js usually a very mild affair: a slight bout of fever 
(00° F.) for a day or two at about the fourteenth day 
dfincubation ; others may be apyrexial, with a few measles 
gots on the trunk or face; others, again, may have a 
typical attack of measles with coryza and bronchitis, which 
tas all subsided in twenty-four to forty-eight hours. We 
have never seen Koplik’s spots in any of these cases arising 
after the injection of convalescent serum. Sometimes after 
along incubation period—-even as much as twenty-six days 
insome cases—a mild attack of measles may occur, which, 
fom a hospital administration point of view, is rather dis- 
tubing, as it holds a ward in quarantine for nearly four 
weeks. If, however, serum is given to all the new admis- 
sons, the quarantine period need not interfere with the 
normal working of the ward. 


Dosage 
In order to ensure the production of complete protec- 
tion, we have recently increased the doses of serum injected 
to 5 and 7 c.cm, intramuscularly for children under 3 
years and over 3 respectively. Whole blood may be used 
instead of serum, in which case the blood of a convalescent 
is injected intramuscularly into the recipient, the amount 
injected being double the serum dose. It has also been 
suggested that the whole blood or the serum of any healthy 
adult who has had measles may be used, and this scheme 
las recently been tried in Birmingham,*? where 146 
children have been treated in this way. The results are 
ported as very satisfactory, 57 children having had 
attenuated attacks (the result aimed at) and 85 children 
being fully protected. Serum has been tried in the treat- 
ment of severe measles, but without success, as the anti- 
body content is not sufficiently high, and enormous doses 
would be required to produce any effect. For the same 
tfeason the serum is unable to blanch the rash, although it 
is sufficiently potent to prevent the appearance of the rash 
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in an area if injected shortly before the general rash appears 
(Debré’s phenomenon).?* 
Results 

Debré, Gunn, and many others, have reported complete 
protection in from 80 to 96 per cent. of the cases injected. 
Our own series now amounts to 625 cases, in which the 
advocated dose of serum was injected within the first five 
days of exposure to infection, and a further 46 cases in 
which either too little serum was injected or an adequate 
dose was injected between the sixth and ninth days of 
incubation. Of this total of 671 cases, 518 were injected 
by us at the Children’s Hospital, following ward infections, 
and 153 cases from practitioners in various parts of the 
country, following home or hospital infections. 


Analysis of Cases Injected 
It is impossible to say how many children exposed to 
infection would develop measles, but Gunn, working at a 
fever hospitai, and with facilities for studying cross-infec- 
tions, had ample opportunities for controls. His series 
included uninoculated wards, and wards inoculated with 


ANALYSIS OF CASES INJECTED WITH CONVALESCENT MEASLES SERUM 


1. Cases at the Hospital for Sick Children, Great Ormond Street. 
2. Cases at other hospitals and of private practitioners. 














Injection | Injection 
Made Before | 6th-9th 
5th Day. Protection. | Failures. Day. Protection. | Attacks. 
1 5lt 507 7 + 0 4 (3 mild 
1 (Attacks 1 severe) 
; mild) 
2} wet 106 5 39 26 13t 
3f 0 3* 























Total 625, appropriately injected, with 613 cases, = 98.1 per cent., protection. 

* In these cases the rash appeared 8 to 21 days after the serum was given and the 
aitacks were all mild or very mild. 

+ These cases were all mild and the rash appeared in 3 to 10 days after the serum 
was given. Inseveral of these cases sero-attenuation rather than sero-protection was 
aimed at. 

t In these three cases too little serum was injected. 
various animal serums and with convalescent serum. His 
95-7 per cent., together with our figure of 98.1 per cent., 
protection affords striking and sufficient proof that, until 
an efficient animal serum is prepared, convalescent measles 
serum is the best weapon we have for preventing measles, 
and it should be more widely used than it is at present. 
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UNDULANT FEVER CONVEYED BY MILK* 
BY ane ; } 


SIR WELDON DALRYMPLE-CHAMPNEYS, Bt., M.D., 


I have been asked to open this discussion on milk-borne 
diseases with a consideration of the part played by milk 
in the spread of undulant fever. Now I am not going to 
pretend that in this country undulant fever is either the 
commonest or the most serious disease conveyed by milk, 
but its significance in this respect is certainly far from 
negligible even here, and in some foreign countries it has 
loomed very large in recent years. One indication of this 
is that in the time at my disposal it will be impossible for 
me to deal with more than a small fraction of the evidence 
which has accumulated of the dangers arising from milk 
containing organisms of the Brucella group. 

The first indication of this danger was, as you know, 
given by Horrocks,' who, following up Zammit’s dis- 
covery’® of the natural infection of Maltese goats with the 
Brucella melitensis, found this organism in large numbers 
in the milk of one of these animals. Further investigations 
by the British Commission on Mediterranean Fever showed 
that the blood serum of about 40% of the goats in Malta 
agglutinated the causative organism and that numbers 
of apparently healthy goats in every herd were excreting 
M. melitensis in their milk and urine. The outcome of 
these discoveries was of course the famous order to the 
naval and military forces at Malta forbidding the con- 
sumption of unboiled goat’s milk, one of the most 
dramatically successful prophylactic measures ever taken 
in the history of preventive medicine. 

This step, however, did not end the career of caprine 
crime, and goats are still spreading this serious disease 
not only in Malta but in all Mediterranean countries, in 
the southern portion of the United States, and elsewhere, 
the chief but not the only vehicle of this infection being 
their milk. That the same role was being played by 
sheep was unsuspected until Dubois’ reported in 1910 
four groups of cases of melitensis infection among sheep 
on different farms in the department of the Gard (France), 
with three of which human cases of the disease were asso- 
ciated. Subsequent investigations have clearly established 
that sheep, so far from being exceptional vectors of the 
disease, are probably the most important agents of its 
spread in France. The conditions in that country are, 
however, exceptional, and in Denmark, Sweden, Germany, 
Switzerland, Holland, South Africa, Rhodesia, the United 
States and other countries, among which is our own, the 
chief agent of spread is not the goat or the sheep but the 
cow. The story of how the cow came to be suspected and 
was eventually convicted, starting with Alice Evans’s* dis- 
covery of the very close relationship between the Micro- 
coccus melitensis of Bruce and the Bacillus abortus of 
Bang, I have told elsewhere,® and there is no time for it 
here. I would like, however, to draw attention to the 
fact that the view held at first that bovine infection is 
nearly always conveyed by infected milk has had to be 
modified in recent years in consequence of the important 
part which direct contact with infected cattle has now been 
shown to play in the transmission of infection to man. 

I am only concerned now with undulant fever conveyed 
by milk, and there is good reason to believe that the 
consumption of cow’s milk containing the Brucella aborius, 
the cause of contagious abortion in cattle, has been and 
still is the commonest cause of undulant fever in Great 
gritain. Before considering the situation in this country 
it is essential that I should give a brief account of the 
evidence in regard to milk recently obtained in countries 





* Read in opening a discussion on Milk-Borne Diseases Other Than 
Tuberculosis in the section of Pathology and Biochemistry at the 
Annual Meeting of the British Medical Association, Eastbuurne, 1931. 
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facts with regard to the animal disease know 








Nae 


where many more cases of the disease have bee 


: . ; *l Teported 
and studied. First of all I must recapitulate a few of the 


: . 5 N as con. 
tagious abortion of cattle and due to infection with the 


Brucella abortus. Bovine animals of both sexes and at 
all ages are liable to this infection, but the disease js Most 
severe in young heifers. Abortion usually occurs between 
the fifth and seventh month of pregnancy, but some coyg 
abort about the first or second month. Not Only is the 
disease often unsuspected but even abortion often Passes 
unnoticed. This is largely because, as the British Com. 
mission found with the Maltese goats, the animal's general 
health is usually quite unaffected. 

Pathological changes are generally confined to the uterys 
though the organisms may be widely scattered and the 
udder usually becomes infected, so that apparently healthy 
animals may excrete large numbers of Brucellae in their 
milk, the organisms again making their way to the uters 
when pregnancy occurs. An important point to note jg 
that something like 80%, of aborting cows only abort once, 
though they may continue to harbour and excrete the 
organism for a long time after aborting. (Schroeder and 
Cotton observed a cow which continued to excrete the 
organism in her milk for seven years.) 

Moreover a large proportion (perhaps 50%.) of infected 
cows never abort, and the Brucella abortus has often beeg 
found in the milk of cows which have never aborted, 
About 30% of infected cows excrete the organism in their 
milk sooner or later.” In most countries where cattle 
raising is of any importance contagious abortion is rife 
and a serious proportion of the milk supply is infected 
with the causative organism. In America, for instance, 


Schroeder and Cotton*® found the abortion organism in over 


10% of 77 samples of market milk which they examined, 
and in the milk distributed by 6 out of 31 dairies (over 
19%). 
3,000 samples of whole milk by guinea-pig inoculation (the 
most reliable method) and found that 27.5% of these 
samples contained the Br. abortus. Even higher propor 
tions have been found by other observers in different 
countries. 


intermittent.® 

In Great Britain; unfortunately, very little work has been 
done to ascertain the extent to which the milk supply is 
contaminated with the organism of contagious abortion, not 
are there any statistics available to show what proportion 
of our milch cows are infected. Rabagliati® believes that a 
least 50% of our herds contain infected cows, and other 
experienced veterinarians have given similar estimates. 

Wilson and Nutt’s'’ investigation of the milk supply 
of Manchester, in which they examined 488 samples and 
found that 5.7% of single milks and 8.8%, of mixed milks 
contained the Br. abortus, is still almost the only obser 
vation on record indicating the extent to which the milk 
supply of this country may be infected ; but Cruickshank 
and Barbour* recently found that 4 cows out of a herd of 
37 (i.e. 10.8%) supplying a Scottish institution with milk 
were infected. 

Further systematic examinations ef milk supplies im 
Great Britain, if possible by guinea-pig inoculation, ae 
badly needed, but if, as can hardly be doubted, these 
reveal that a considerable proportion of our unpasteurized 
milks contain the Br. abortus, what is the explanation of 
the small number of human cases of undulant fever so fat 


discovered? At the time of writing only 34 definite case 


of endemic origin in England and Wales and 5 in Scotland 
are known to me, though I have in addition records of 4 
number of unproved cases in some of which the probability 
of this infection having occurred appears to me to be quite 
strong. 


In Rhodesia, on the other hand, where contagious 
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Some infected cows, apparently never excrete | 
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4 “ge is not so rife as in this island, Bevan" reports 
4 more than 200 human cases (in a European population 
if only 45,000) have been diagnosed serologically within 
je last ten years. In the United States 1,305 cases were 
rted during 1929.'' In Denmark between 300 and 400 
a have been diagnosed every year since Kristensen 
darted his systematic investigations. 
[have no time now to discuss the possible explanations 
of this remarkable contrast between the small number of 
juman cases reported in Great Britain and the wide 
jstribution of bovine contagious abortion, but I venture 
jy predict that further investigations will show that 
dulant fever is much commoner with us than would 
spear at present, a large proportion of the infections being 
gslight that the patients never call in a doctor and perhaps 
yver regard themselves as definitely ill. In that case, 
jou may say, the disease is hardly worth bothering about. 
fet us beware, however! Undulant fever is a disease full 
junexpected tricks, with an epidemiology many parts of 
shich are still shrouded in mystery. Take for instance the 
mexpected discovery in America of infection of swine with 
, Brucella highly virulent to man, or the recent finding 
ia the Jura Alps of human cases of bovine origin when 
fection from this source was supposed to be practically 
pn-existent in France. The English strains of Brucella 
ye, moreover, not all benign, or at any rate some of the 
pulation have a susceptibility to them which is far from 
ygligible. It is no joke when you have taken care of 
jour health and always drunk the most expensive graded 
nik to be incapacitated for five or six months with a 
disease which, if not dangerous, is at any rate most miser- 
ible and depressing. 








To return to milk, it should be noted that undulant 
fever, unlike some of the milk-borne diseases of which we 
tall hear presently, does not occur in epidemic outbursts 
wmong the consumers of an infected supply. It is true that 
wnsiderable groups of cases have occurred in connexion 
yith a single supply, especially in institutions producing 
teir own milk,*’*’*'* but individual susceptibility seems 
fo play such an important part that usually only a small 
poportion of the consumers are affected. Even when a 
goup of cases appears in one place it is often impossible 
to trace them to a single milk supply, or to any other 
wmmon origin, as you will see was the case in the group 
wcurring in this town, of which Dr. Shera is going to tell 
you presently. 
It has only been possible in the short time at my dis- 
posal to give a fleeting glimpse of the problem presented by 
the spread of undulant fever by means of milk ; but I hope 
that I have succeeded in showing that it is an intricate 
poblem and an important one, that it must be taken 
sriously into account in the consideration of any measures 
designed to protect the milk consumer from disease, and 
finally that research in this direction is urgently needed and 
provides a most fascinating and profitable field for the 
lacteriologist, the veterinarian and the epidemiologist. 
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The fourt cases about to be described occurred here in 
Eastbourne at the latter end of 1930. The first was a 
youth, aged 16, who was admitted to the Princess Alice 
Hospital on September 15th. The second was a member of 
the visiting surgical staff of this hospital, but not actually 
in attendance on the first case. The third was a boy 
at one of the schools here, and the fourth was a former 
house-surgeon to the hospital above mentioned, who was 
staying in Eastbourne on holiday. Whether there was 
any direct infection between the various cases is a point 
for speculation. The house-surgeon was engaged to be 
married to the sister in charge of the ward in which the 
first case occurred, and the practitioner attended the school 
in which the third case occurred. The last two patients 
became ill at the same time, so that a simultaneous origin 
from a common milk supply is much more probable than 
a direct infection. The public health authorities were, 
unfortunately, unable to trace the source of infection via 
milk, but this was almost certainly the mode of origin. 
It will be as well to sketch the clinical histories and 
pathological findings first, and then to compare the cases 
afterwards. 
CasE 1 

G. M., aged 16, was admitted to the Princess Alice Hospital 
on September 15th, 1930, and was discharged cured on 
December 10th. There was a history that in August, 1930, 
he camped on a farm near Pevensey, and drank a good deal 
of milk at that time. About a month before admission he 
complained of malaise, tiredness, anorexia, constipation, 
shivering, headache, and backache. A week later he gave 
up work and went to bed. For three weeks he had been 
running a temperature between 100° and 104° F., and was 
attended by Dr. Percy Vosper of Hailsham. There had been 
no nausea, no vomiting, and no diarrhoea. 

The blood count on October 9th showed the following 
features: red cells, 5,360,000 per c.mm. ; haemoglobin, 63 per 
cent. ; colour index, 0.58; leucocytes, 5,600 per c.mm.—of 
these, 60 per cent. (3,360) were neutrophils, 30 per cent. 
(1,680) were lymphocytes, 10 per cent. (560) were monocytes— 
and 24 per cent. were immature neutrophil cells. Eosino- 
penia was present, also some microcytosis. The leucocyte 
count on October 16th was 4,400 cells per c.mm. On October 
24th the blood count was as follows: red cells, 5,980,000 per 
c.mm. ; haemoglobin, 76 per cent. ; colour index, 1.06 ; leuco- 
cytes, 4,600 per c.mm.—of these, 55 per cent. (2,530) were 
neutrophils, with 28 per cent. immature forms, and 45 per 
cent. (2,070) lymphocytes. An enteric group infection was 
suggested. 

On October 27th, the diagnosis still being obscure, and 
headache being a prominent symptom, a detailed examina- 
tion of the spinal fluid was made, including a cell count, 
estimation of chlorides and total protein, Pandy and Nonne- 
Apelt tests, a gold-sol curve, and a bacteriological examina- 
tion, with negative results throughout. The blood was also 
examined for the Wassermann and tubercle complement-fixa- 
tion tests, and on October 15th and 20th the Widal reactions 
against B. typhosus, B. paratyphosus A, B, C, and the 
Salmonellas were done, with negative results. A throat swab 
was taken, as there was sore throat (see Case 4), but this was 
negative to Klebs-Loeffler bacillus. On October 27th the blood 
was agglutinated against Brucella abortus, and was found to be 
strongly positive up to 1 in 5,000 (2,500 units). On December 
9th, the day before the patient was discharged from hospital, 
the blood was positive up to 1 in 500 (250 units). Blood 
cultures were negative on two occasions. Partial anaerobiosis 
was tried by means of pyrogallic acid and soda desiccating jar. 

* Read to the Section of Pathology at the Annual Meeting of the 
British Medical Association, Eastbourne, 1931. 

+ After going to press a fifth case was subsequently traced, 
which had left the town. 
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This was deemed to be equally effective as the introduction 
of 10 per cent. carbon dioxide, as recommended by Wilson. 
Possibly it was not. 

The patient felt remarkably well while in hospital. The 
pulse rate ranged between 88 and 120, and the respirations 
remained constant at 20. The bowels, although occasionally 
constipated, were usually opened once or twice daily. The 
urine was normal, and sterile on culture. Examination of 
the chart shows four typical undvlations—-the first lasting 
two weeks, with an interval of four days’ apyrexia ; the 
second, a smaller rise lasting two weeks, with two days’ 
apyrexia ; and a third brisk one, lasting one week, succeeded 
by a permanent fall. 

CasE 2 

The history in this case was that, about October 5th, the 
patient, a male aged 45, had a temperature of 102° for one 
day, from which he recovered. 
was 100.6°, and he went to bed with the following symptoms: 
extreme tiredness, marked anorexia, mental depression, drench- 
ing sour-smelling sweats, headache, insomnia, a dirty foul 
tongue, and constipation. He felt ill when the temperature 
was up, but felt quite well when it was down. He was at no 
time prostrated. I saw him after he had been ill for some 
three weeks, and was asked to investigate this pyrexia of 
unknown origin. 

On November Ist a leucocyte and differential count showed 
the total leucocytes to be 4,800 per c.mm., with 35 per cent. 





neutrophils, of which no less than 20 per cent. were immature. 
The lymphocytes were 59 per cent. and monocytes 6 per cent. 
Eosinopenia was present. The significance of immature forms 
is that they indicate an acute infection when raised con- 
siderably above the normal 4 per cent. The Widal reaction 
showed B. typhosus to be positive 1 in 25 (R.T.* 3.75), 
Bb. pavatyphosus A positive 1 in 125 (R.T. 31.25), and B. para- 
typhosus B 1 in 25 (R.T. 2.5). Although the patient had 
been inoculated during the war, I suspected B. paratyphosus A 
infection. The blood was cultured, also the faeces and urine, 
with negative results for the group. The Widal reaction was 
repeated on November 8th, with the same result. There being 
no rise of titre, this was against B. paratyphosus infection. 
Agglutination to Br. abortus tried with two separate 
strains, and I got a positive result up to 1 in 250, which 
was very kindly confirmed by Dr. A. D. Gardner of the 
Standards Laboratory, Oxford University. Undulant fever was 
then diagnosed ; the clinical syndrome was typical. 

A leucocyte and differential count on November 12th 
showed 8,400 leucocytes, with 42 per cent. neutrophils (2 per 
cent. of which were embryonic forms) and 54. per cent. 
lymphocytes. The agglutination reaction on this date had 
fallen to 1 in 125, and the leucocyte count likewise indicated 
less active infection in the rise in count and drop in embryonic 
neutrophils. On November 17th the leucocytes had dropped 
to 4,400, with 55 per cent. lymphocytes. On December 2nd 


was 


the blood serum agglutinated Ly. abortus up to 1 in 59. 
On December 22nd a complete blood count was done in 
order to sce whether there was any anaemia. The result 


was as follows: red cells, 4,750,000 per c.mm. ; haemoglobin, 
74 per cent. ; colour index, 0.78. The cells were normal in 
every way except for a trace of undue transparency. Platelets 
were numerous. The white count was as follows: leucocytes, 
3,200 per c.mm. ; neutrophils, 40 per cent. (embryonic forms 
19 per cent.) ; basophils, 1 per cent. ; eosinophils, 1 per cent. ; 
lymphocytes, 54 per cent. ; monocytes, 4 per cent. The 
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= reduced titre (standard units of agglutinin). 
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count showed slight secondary anaemia, with lencopagl | a 
lymphocytosis and a good many immature neutrophil " = 
On December 22nd the serum agglutinated By, abort 4s an 
to 1 in 50. WY tecm. 
Two injections of nucleinic acid were given, one on Nop On } 
ber 10th, which coincided with a rise to 101°, and i, peutrop 
second on November 15th, which caused a rigor. On hal 4 per 
ber 30th, December Ist, 2nd, 8rd, 4th, and 5th, “ edwaa the ble 
was given in increasing doses, ranging from 1 to Seen. j in 2 
thereafter all went well. The patient became CONValestey Qn De 
and went to the South of France; he has resumeq wor with < 
without any further recurrence. One feature which ;.| 82 Pet 
common to these cases is the drop in agglutinatiog ti reduced 
which accompanies the subsidence of the complaint, 4 phils 9 
1 per ¢ 
Case 3 tion We 
In this patient, a boy aged 10, the illness began acti on Jan 
on November 8th, simulating influenza, according to the c.mm. 
medical attendant. It was treated as such with salicylats| colour 
for the first ten days. It was diagnosed as undulant fey 64 per 
on November 28rd. The symptoms observed were Profs: Jymph 
sweating, obstinate constipation, headache, anorexia, a yy, ! Pe“ 
dirty tongue, and some loss of weight during the first Month, agglutt 
The pathological tests were as follows: On November 8) — 
leucocytes were 4,200 per c.mm., with neutrophils 38 eq pegativ 
cent. ; lymphocytes, 52 per cent. ; monocytes, 10 per cent: The 
embryonic neutrophils, 10 per cent. (normal 4 per cent, sustain 
| was fo 
jnitial 
when 
in the 
patient 
The 
inquir 
The o 
a sev 
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there were no eosinophils. Agglutination reactions wet pooyry 
negative to B. typhosus, B. paratyphosus A, B, and C, ay patier 
positive to Br. abortus up to 1 in 2,500. wate 
A stock vaccine of Br. abortus was recommended and a Jo 
with an initial dose of 12.5 millions and a second dos q Patter 
double that amount on December 10th and 16th, and 9 had n 
millions on the 23rd. But the result was unfavourabld possil 
inasmuch as the patient and his temperature seemed wy Blo 
thereby, and so the vaccine was discontinued. However, ¥ with - 
became apyrexial shortly after—with the exception of 0 anq 
single day—and made a slow but successful convalescence. | gaily 
In this case there was no determined source of infectiq Th 
The milk supply was suspect, and steps were taken to 

out if there was any contagious abortion on the f Septe 
whence the supply came, but no positive data were obtaiti Nove 
The duration of pyrexia was seven weeks, possibly eight} ton» 
week: 
Case 4 week: 
In this case, a male aged 25, the onset was_ insidia All 
Prior to November 17th there was increasing lassitude @ Case 
slight sweating on exertion for a few days. On Novetlif latter 
17th he noted loss of appetite and general malaise, ™ mum 
temperature and pulse 100. The temperature was redili in cy 
by aspirin. He went out after four days, and relapsed and 
same evening—temperature was 100° in the evening 4 : 
992 in the morning. He was admitted to hospital! A 
November 27th—when the diagnosis was made—with enlaf in th 
cervical and inguinal glands as a marked feature. An 1 in 
leukaemia was suspected, until the blood examinatiig in th 
revealed positive agglutination to Br. abortus. ‘Therel@ woul 
symptoms became more typical. There were sweats, sid prog) 
constipation, insomnia, and some pains in the small jal It 
in the first week. Generally speaking, he felt well in ogg 
The appetite after the first three weeks was good. Hed eon 
an attack of follicular tonsillitis from November 30th ‘line: 
December 5th. The glands began to go down by the bf = 
ning of the fourth weck. Salol was used during treatt aq 
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abortys P qs an intestina. ar vi 18 Nuclemic aci¢ was also used in 

teem. doses subcutaneously on four occasions early on. 
On Nop On November 25th leucocytes were 6,600 per c.mm., with 
ake geutrophils 22 per cent. ; eosinophils absent ; lymphocytes 
On Nove, nm per cent. ; monocytes, 4 per cent. On November 26th 
“* edweay= the blood agglutination was positive for Br. abortus up to 
© Sem. 1 in 950 (trace at 1 in 500)—that is, 125 standard units. 
Onvalesten On December 9th the red cells were 4,950,000 per c¢.mm., 
UMed yy with an average diameter of 7.174. Haemoglobin was 
whigh 5 g2 per cent. ; colour index was 0.82; platelets were un- 
nation tite reduced. Leucocytes were 10,000 per c.mm., with neutro- 
nt. phils 9 per cent. ; lymphocytes, 90 per cent. ; monocytes, 
jper cent. ; embryonic neutrophils, 3 per cent. Agglutina- 





tion was positive up to 1 in 125 for Br. abortus. Blood count 
on January 3rd, 1931, was as follows: red cells, 6,050,000 per 
mm. (average diameter 7.48 «) ; haemoglobin, 82 per cent. ; 
lour index, 0.68 ; leucocytes, 7,000 per c.mm.—neutrophils 
4 per cent., basophils 1 per cent., eosinophils 1 per cent., 
lymphocytes 29 per cent., monocytes 4 per cent., Tiirck cells 
jper cent. ; embryonic neutrophils 5 per cent. On that date 
agglutination was 1 in 125 (and also on several subsequent 
gcasions). A throat swab examined on December Ist was 
negative for Klebs-Loefiler bacillus. 

The titre of agglutination was never high, but was rather 
sustained. There was an initial drop in red cells, which soon 
| was followed by a rise. Iron was given by the mouth. The 
jnitial relative lymphocytosis was very marked, but subsided 
when the glands went down. The adenitis was not met with 
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in the other cases, but may occur in this disease. The 
patient made a good recovery. 

COMMENTARY 
The source of infection was untraced, despite the 


inquiries undertaken by the public health authorities. 
The only thing at all significant is the fact that there was 
a severe outbreak of contagious abortion within a few 
miles of the farm where the first patient lived. The 
| disease was active in the neighbourhood, but no direct 
connexion was found. It is more likely that infection 
occurred during the August camping incident. The second 
patient gave a history of eating some rancid butter on 
Land use * farm quite close to another infected farm. The third 
rd dose q Patient drank mil from a most reputable local firm which 
_ and 34j had no history of recent contagious abortion. Case 4 was 
favourabld possibly in indirect contact with Case 1. 

‘med up} Blood cultures tried in Cases 1, 2, and 4, but 
owever, ¥ with negative results. Glucose broth was used aerobically 
on of and partially anaerobically, and subcultures were made 
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re daily on human citrated-blood veal-digest-agar. 

on ; The dates of commencement were as follows: Case 1, 
the fag September 15th, 1930; Case 2, October 5th ; Case 3, 


- obtaing November Sth ; and Case 4, November 13th. The dura- 

ly eight} tion was as follows in these four cases: Case 1, sixteen 
weeks ; Cases 2 and 3, nine weeks each ; Case 4, seven 
weeks: 

insidi@g All cases were fairly mild. Adenitis was marked in 

situde @ Case 4. Most showed leucopenia and lymphocytosis, the 

Novem latter being specially well marked in Case 4. The maxi- 












alse, id mum agglutinations were: 1 in 5,000 in Case 1; 1 in 2,500 
: ae in Case 3; with 1 in 250 (trace at 1 in 500) in Cases 2 
apsed 0 « = : ; a 

cal and 4. These titres, I think, run parallel with the 
- 5 a 


severity of the cases. The drop in titres was as follows: 
in the first case, 1 in 5,000 to 1 in 500; in the second, 
An lin 500 to 1 in 50; in the third, 1 in 2,500 to ? ; and 
minatif§ in the fourth, 1 in 500 to 1 in 125 (repeated twice). It 
There would seem, therefore, that a drop in titre is a good 
its, SH prognostic sign. 
wall $4 -It might perhaps be worth pointing out that a sudden 
Il in onset with a considerable rise of temperature, such as 
goth @ Occurred in Case 3, is apparently no indication that the 
the bef illness will be particularly severe or prolonged. The 
treatm typical undulant chart of Case 1 is also interesting, as 
this type of chart, which is so common in melitensis 
infections, is very uncommon in abortus infections. Case 4 
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at first was very obscure, resembling acute leukaemia of 
the aleukaemic type. Glandular fever was also suspected, 
but the picture became typical of undulant fever, and 
was confirmed by agglutination tests. I was not aware, 
until so informed by Sir Weldon Dalrymple-Champneys, 
who very kindly came and confirmed these diagnoses for 
us, that in these cases the organism can be cultured 
from the tonsillar swabs. 

The primary object of this paper is to emphasize the 
importance of being on the look out for undulant fever ; 
I also hope to have indicated the chief pathological 
features calling for investigation. 

Sir Weldon Dalrymple-Champneys has dealt with the 
epidemiology of the disease. It has probably been with 
us unrecognized for some time past, but there should not 
now be any reason why it should be overlooked in the 
future. 

We must acknowledge our debt to Sir Weldon Dalrymple- 
Champneys of the Ministry of Health for all the help he 
has afforded, both clinically and in a Jiterary sense. I also 
gratefully acknowledge the help of Dr. Deane, senior physician 
to the hospital, Mr. H. G. Estcourt, Dr. A. D. Gardner, and 
Mr. Patrick Leslie. 
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APPARENT GONOCOCCAL CROSS-FIXATION 
In a recent article by Dr. Orpwood Price on the gono- 
coccal complement-fixation test (British Medical Journal, 
April 4th), he refers to the Micrococcus catarrhalis as one 
of the causes of false positive reactions. A case which 
has recently come under my observation illustrates the 
cross-fixation with the Micrococcus flavus I. 


The subject, a male child aged 18 months, was brought 
to the London County Council (Whitechapel) Clinic by his 
mother, who wished to ascertain if there was any evidence 
of gonorrhoea about him, as his father had had venereal 
disease. 

The father’s history revealed a gonorrhoeal infection in India 
in 1926. For four months he had been attending St. Thomas’s 
Hospital Clinic, and was discharged cured four weeks before 
admission to the London County Council (Whitechapel) Clinic 
on April 10th, 1931. He complained of twenty-one days’ 
urethral discharge, accompanied by marked dysuria following 
marital coitus twenty-four days previously. On examina- 
tion, the patient showed a slight watery urethral discharge 
in which no gonococcal or pus cells were detected by micro- 
scopy. The right lobe of the prostate showed slight enlarge- 
ment generally, but nodules, cragginess, and tenderness were 
absent. A moderate number of pus and epithelial cells were 
found in the secretion obtained after prostatic massage, while 
the urine was clear and contained no threads. On palpation 
the testicles felt normal. The Wassermann and Kahn reactions 
and the gonorrhoeal fixation test were all negative. 

The mother. stated that she was six months’ pregnant, and 
that for some months she had noticed a slight discharge, 
which was unaccompanied by irritation or dysuria. She had 
one child, and had had no miscarriages, while as far as 
she knew she had no history of venereal disease. Clinically 
there was a moderate degree of urethritis and a _ profuse 
purulent discharge from the cervical canal. Pregnancy was 
confirmed. The smears taken from the urethra and cervical 
canal showed a large number of pus cells and secondary 
organisms. Staphylococci and streptocecci were grown from the 
urethral culture ; that from the cervical canal showed strepto- 
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cocci only. The gonococcal fixation test was negative, and 
also the Wassermann reaction. 

The child on examination appeared healthy and_ well 
nourished. There was no history of illness, eye trouble, or 
nasal discharge. Urethritis and balanitis were absent, and 
the rectum appeared normal. 

On the first visit routine blood tests were taken, and the 
results were reported as follows: Wassermann reaction nega- 
tive, gonorrhoeal fixation test positive (+). On the second 
visit the blood tests were repeated, with the same result. 
As there was no clinical evidence to support these findings, 
further investigation was necessary. On the next visit cultures 
were taken (a) from the nose, (b) from the posterior fauces. 
Culture from the nose showed: pneumococci, staphylococci, 
streptococci, diphtheroids, and Gram-negative diplococci re- 
sembling Micrococcus catarrhalis. Culture from the posterior 
fauces showed: pneumococci, streptococci, and the above- 
mentioned Gram-negative diplococci. Subcultures were made 
and the sugar reactions tested. These proved that the 
organism was not the gonococcus, meningococcus, or Micyro- 
coccus catarrhalis, but Micrococcus flavus I. 

In view of the fixation of the complement when employ- 
ing a gonococcal antigen, it is probable that this is a case 
of cross-fixation. No parallel reactions could be_ per- 
formed to establish an end-point by using gonococcal and 
flavus antigens, with decreasing quantities of serum, as 
no antigen of M, flavus I was available. 


The report illustrates that in translating the results of 
the gonococcal fixation test careful consideration must be 
made of the clinical and other pathological findings if error 
is to be avoided. 

I have to thank Dr. Anwyl-Davies, director of the White- 
chapel Clinic, for permission to publish this case, and Dr. 
I. N. Orpwood Price for carrying out the pathological investi- 
gations. 

W. NEVILLE MascaLi, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., 
Chief Assistant, L.C.C. (Whitechapel) Clinic, E.1,. 


‘* MIRROR TRANSPOSITION ”’ OF VISCERA 
This striking developmental anomaly is perhaps sufficiently 
rare to justify putting another case on record. The condi- 
tion was found at a post-mortem examination on a man, 
aged 59, who had committed suicide by coal-gas poisoning. 
A state of “‘ total heterotaxy ’’ was seen. 

Heart Jay with apex projecting to the righ 

Aorta arched to the right, with innominate artery on the 
left. 

Right lung consisted of one lobe. 

Left lung consisted of three lobes, with a separate bronchus 
to its large upper lobe. 

Oesophagus crossed aorta from left to right. 

Stomach, which was considcrably dilated. lay with its 
cardiac end on right and pylorus on left. 

Duodenum passed from left to right. 

Caecum and appendix lay in left iliac fossa. 

Sigmoid colon was in right iliee fossa. 

Spleen was in right hypochondrium. 

Main part of liver and the gall-bladder were in left hypo- 
chondrium. 

Kidneys were joined together at lower poles to form a 
‘* horse-shoe.’”’ 

Thus there was practically complete transposition of 
viscera. Apart from the dilatation of the stomach no 
evidence of disease was seen. There was a history that 
he had had three attacks of pneumonia in the course 
of his life, and, latterly, had suffered from “‘ indigestion ’’ 
and ‘‘wheezy’’ breathing. Otherwise he appears to 
have had pretty normal health, and is stated to have been 
an exceptionally fine athlete in his youth. Curiously 
enough, he had some consciousness of his odd construc- 
tion, as he was wont to observe that he was ‘‘ made 
differently from other people.’’ According to his wife, 
the position of his heart on the right side had been noted 
by his doctor many years ago. 


London, S.E. ReEEsS Puitiies, M.D., D.P.H. 
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Reviews 

DIABETES ; 
The fifth edition of Dr. Ortanpo PeErry’s book on 
Diabetes' has been considerably enlarged, and remains a 
“handbook for the patient.’’ Its introductory section 
on what diabetes is, on the different kinds of foodstuffs, on 
calories and scales and weighing, is entirely clear and 
adequate. The directions about insulin injections, over. 
doses of insulin, and general hygiene are also good, and 
cannot be misunderstood by the average patient. It 
seems, however, a useless labour to recommend the 
insulin syringe to be boiled for five minutes daily as well 
as to be kept in surgical spirit. Dr. Petty arranges his 
food tables in the old-fashioned method (old-fashioned 
in this country) of percentage composition. The carbo- 
hydrate food values are also based on old analyses, and it 
will appear curious to many readers to see beets and 
radishes classed in the same group as containing 6 per 
cent. carbohydrate. The calculation of food values in the 
sample diets is surely carried to an impossible and 
laborious degree of accuracy when the figures are worked 
out to hundredths of a gram, as on page 116. Included 
in the book are some interesting tables of subjects which 
receive little attention in the treatment of diabetes in this 
country. For instance, a complete list of the vitamin 
content of food is given ; another of the salt (NaCl) con- 
tent of foods, and another of their acid or base content, 
Whether these subjects are of much importance in the 
management of the average (or any) case of diabetes seems 
doubtful, and it must complicate the arrangement of diet 
for the diabetic, who usually has sufficient to think about 
in arranging his grams of carbohydrate, protein, and fat. 
Altogether we do not think that in respect of simplicity 
Dr. Petty’s schemes compare favourably with those in 
common use in Britain. 


Dr. Izop Bennett’s book, The Practical Treatment of 
Diabetes,? is much more human. It is also shorter and 
yet covers more ground, and will appeal almost more to the 
practitioner than to the patient. The diagnosis of diabetes 
mellitus is first dealt with clearly, and benign glycosuria 
(renal) is differentiated from true diabetes, emphasis being 
laid on the importance of blood sugar tests. His state- 
ment, however, that carbohydrate food makes little or no 
difference to the excretion of sugar in renal glycosuria is 
hardly true, and the test described on page 12 would lead 
to a certain number of renal glycosurics being classed as 
diabetics. Dr. Bennett next proceeds to the practical 
details of treatment, and it is refreshing (and _ prob 
ably true) to hear him state that diabetes is ‘‘ in theory 
an incurable disease,’’ though admitting of improvement 
in tolerance under adequate treatment. His statement 
of practical procedure in treatment is very clear, and he 
insists on the use of insulin whenever an adequate diet 
does not completely control glycosuria or even hyper- 
glycaemia. He advocates initial starvation and gradual 
building up of the final diet, a method which some will 
think laborious and slow in these days of insulin. When 
at any stage of building up the diet glycosuria appears, he 
controls that with insulin and then gradually increases the 
diet and the insulin to meet it, acting on the assumption 
that one added unit will burn one additional gram of 
carbohydrate. This would scem likely to lead to hypo- 
glycaemia, because it is generally agreed that an increment 
of one unit of insulin usually metabolizes about 5 grams 


1 Diabetes. By Orlando H. Pettv, M.D., F.A.C.P. Fifth, revised 
and enlarged edition. Philadelphia: b. A. Davis Company. 1981 
(Pp. 231. 2 dollars net.) 

eRe Practical Treatine nl of Di thele So By 4% lyn d Bennett, 
M.D., F.R.C.P. London: Constable and Co., Ltd. 1931. (Pp. 2 
+ 107; 4 figures. Gs. net.) 
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of carbohydrate. He describes very helpfully the adjust- 
ment of diet which may be necessary when one, two, or 
gree daily injections of insulin are necessary. The tech- 
pique of insulin injections, the symptoms and treatment 
of hypoglycaemia. and coma, and indeed all the essential 

ints, are well dealt with. Probably the inclusion of a 
gction on how to deal with ordinary illnesses complicating 
diabetes would be most welcome to the average practi- 
toner, Who finds this his most difficult problem. Short 
gctions on diabetes in pregnancy and in children and the 
relation of this disease to life assurance are among the best 
in the book, and we could wish them longer. In the 
arrangements of diets Dr. Bennett uses Dr. Lawrence's 
5-gram tables from The Diabetic Life, and these are 
reproduced in full. It is unfortunate that the food values 
in the graduated diets on pages 39-45 do not agree with 
these food tables, and contain discrepancies which must 
puzzle the patient. The statement also (p. 47) that the 
eighth-day ciet contains nearly 2,000 calories, whereas it 
ignearer 1,500, should be corrected. 





THE SURGERY OF CHILDHOOD 

Although the imprint “‘ third fully remodelled and enlarged 
edition ’’ on the title-page of The Surgery of Childhood,? 
by Professor DracHTeR and Dr. J. R. Gossmann of 
Munich, tells us that it is by no means a new book, 
yet this is the first example of the work to come under 
our notice. In their preface the authors refer to the wealth 
of material to be found in German and foreign books, 
oa which it is founded in part ; but it rests still more 
on their own observations and experience of many years’ 
work in the surgical section of the Munich University 
Paediatric Clinic. Naturally it shows in many respects a 
personal complexion. Only those methods of treatment 
are discussed of which the authors have had experience, 
and of which they have proved the value. Consequently 
those subjects which have most interested them receive 
the greatest attention. The kidney is discussed much more 
fully than in other works on the subject, and many 
anomalies and disorders of the child’s urinary tract are 
given that consideration which is their due, but which 
they do not always receive, considering their direct 
diagnostic importance in troubles of the child’s abdomen. 

Orthopaedic surgery is not included in this work, but 
readers are referred to the separate volume on that subject 
by Professors Hans Spitzy of Vienna and Fritz Lange of 
Munich. Notwithstanding this large omission the volume 
isa goodly one. To show the scale of the work it is only 
necessary to mention that 50 pages and 80 figures 
are devoted to the consideration of hare-lip and cleft 
palate, and 140 pages and 90 figures to the urogenital 
tract. Yet there is a certain want of proportion, for, 
while phimosis is illustrated by 26 coloured figures, tuber- 
culosis of the lymphatic glands is dismissed in 5 pages 
and 2 figures. It is apparent that the authors are in 
general more keenly interested in the surgical pathology 
of childhood, and in developmental and congenital defects, 
than in the practical surgery of infancy. Nevertheless, 
although so great a part of the book is devoted to 
pathology, there is room in these 1,031 pages for much 
surgical information. Professor Gossmann’s large expe- 
tience has furnished many unusual clinical pictures, which 
he offers for our instruction. 

Osteomyelitis and injuries of the bones and joints are 
included in this volume, though tuberculosis of the bones 
and joints is scarcely alluded to. Presumably it is 
relegated to the volume on orthopaedic surgery. This 
specialization has its drawbacks, seeing that the differential 


* Chirurgie des Kindesalters. Non Professor R. Drachter und 
Dr. J. R. Gossmann. 38, vollig umgearbeitete und vermeherte 
anee. Leipzig: F. C. W. Vogel. (Pp. xvi + 1031; illustrated. 
M.125.) 
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diagnosis between streptococcal and tuberculous spondyl- 
itis is as much a matter for the paediatric as for the ortho- 
paedic surgeon, and many common questions of treatment 
are involved. On visiting the surgical wards ofa children’s 
hospital in this country the visitor cannot fail to notice 
the share which is taken in treatment by plaster-of-Paris, 
but in this book its equivalent in German—‘ gips’’ or 
gypsum—does not even appear in the index. Moreover, 
as far as our search goes, no splints or suchlike appliances 
are described. This is obviously not a handbook of 
surgical handicraft, and the reader who looks for. that 
will in most instances be disappointed. But it is a valuable 
work of reference on the surgical pathology of childhood, 
and contains an extraordinarily full and valuable biblio- 
graphy. It is illustrated and printed in that sumptuous 
style which, despite their poverty, is still available to 
German men of science. 





RADIATION THERAPY 

Dr. IRA Kapian’s volume, entitled Practical Radiation 
Therapy,* gives a general outline of what can be accom- 
plished by * rays, radium, and endothermy. It com- 
mences with a brief historical account of ¥ rays and 
radium, followed by a chapter on the elementary physics 
of the subject. Chapters on dosage and equipment are 
followed by details of the application of these methods 
to cases of every variety. 

The cases are well described and profusely illustrated, 
and within the limits of the book the details given are 
reliable. The book undoubtedly provides an excellent 
bird’s-eye view of the whole subject, but we feel that 
the author has really attempted to compress too much 
into the space at his disposal. There is scarcely a human 
ailment for which. x rays are not suggested as a cure, 
and the headings of ‘‘ Asthma,’’ ‘‘ Pertussis,’’ and 
‘* Malignancy of the nose,’’ taken at random, will illus- 
trate the extent to which the author’s faith has carried 
him. Those who know nothing about the subject will, 
however, discover the immense range and power of modern 
physical methods, while those who are expert will be 
stimulated by some of the cases which are described. 
The book, like all Messrs. Saunders’s, is magnificently 
presented, and the illustrations are admirable. 





MEDICO-LEGAL ASPECTS OF HAIR 

From time to time cases occur in medico-legal practice 
in which considerable importance is attached to the 
recognition of hairs and fibres. In charges of criminal 
assault and in murder, fragments of hair may be found 
on a weapon or in other circumstances in which the 
identification .of their source may be of vital importance. 
An example was the famous Crippen case, in which the 
identification of a few hairs alleged to be those of Belle 
Elmore was of the utmost value, as was a decision 
relative to the presence or absence of hair follicles in an 
alleged scar in a fragment of abdominal skin. More 
recently, in the trial of Podmore for murder at South- 
ampton, the identification of a hair found on a hammer 
as an eyebrow hair of the victim had a certain impor- 
tance, and in the Rouse trial there was a controversy 
over the origin of certain hairs found on the weapon 
with which the assault was supposed to have been com- 
mitted. Many other cases could be quoted to show the 
importance of a knowledge of the distinguishing character- 
istics of hairs. 

Although there are a number of textbooks or atlases 
in foreign languages devoted to a study of hairs, there 





4 Practical. Radiation Therapy. By Ira I. Kaplan, B.S., M.D. 
With a special chapter on Applied X-Ray Physics by Carl B. 
Braestrup, B.Sc., P.E. Philadelphia and London: W. B. Saunders 
Company. 1931. (Pp. 354; 227 figures. 27s. 6d. net.) 
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has been a singular lack of such books in English. This 
gap has, to a certain extent, been filled by the publica- 
tion of a study of hairs in the mammalian group of 
animals, including a special study of human hair, by 
Professor JoHN GLAISTER, jun.° The book contains a 
hundred and ten plates of animal hairs and thirty-four 
plates of illustrations of human hair, each plate containing 
a number of photomicrographs. The author has used 
actual photomicrographs throughout, and numbers of 
hairs are shown, not only in longitudinal plane, but in 
cross section. Many of these illustrations are very good 
indeed, and some of them should help in the recognition 
of hairs, but, as the author himself points out, no pictorial 
representation is of much value in actual identification. 
A very large number of the illustrations show nothing 
whatever of the structure of a hair—for example, the 
eight photographs in Plate 2 and others throughout the 
atlas ; many such illustrations could be left out without 
detracting from the value of the book. 

The work is arranged in nine sections. After a brief 
description of the process of section-cutting and photo- 
graphy, the author discusses the zoological classification of 
animals, and gives a general description of the coats of 
animals and the macroscopical appearances of their hairs. 
This section, which occupies about forty-eight pages, is 
very sketchy and devoid of scientific interest. The micro- 
scopical appearances of hairs in a longitudinal plane are 
then described, followed by a description of the micro- 
scopical appearances in transverse section, each order being 
dealt with in turn. This section is the best part of the 
book, some of the illustrations being distinctly valuable. 
Section V is a dissertation on the value of the described 
appearances in identification, again dealing with orders, 
sub-orders, and families. This method of description is 
most puzzling to the reader, who has to consult three 
different parts of the work for the description of a 
certain hair, and then two other parts for the illustrations 
in longitudinal plane and section. As there is no index 
or reference of any kind, the task of looking for the 
description of any particular hair is extremely difficult. 

The author says: ‘‘ In securing a photographic atlas 
showing the common appearance of the hairs and wools 
of the mammals, one of the chief objects of this work 
has been accomplished.’’ If this is his chief aim we have 
nothing but commendation, but if the object is also to 
present a work of value in identification of hairs, then 
considerably more attention must be paid to details. 
Certain of the claims advanced rather detract from the 
value of the work ; for example, we read that “‘ it is 
possible to express an accurate opinion regarding the sex 
from which hairs have been derived only under certain 
circumstances.’’ We agree only if ‘‘ certain circum- 
stances ’’ other than the hair prove the sex, for the 
differences between hairs of different males may be much 
greater than the differences between male and female 
hairs. <A further claim is made that from the description 
of the characters of animal hairs in the atlas the identifica- 
tion of the order, sub-order, and family may be made, 
but we have searched in vain for any systematic scheme 
of identification of order, sub-order, or family which 
would render this possible. 

A rearrangement of the book to enable the reader 
readily to find what he seeks, the introduction of an index, 
and a careful re-editing of the text, should render this 
book of infinitely greater use ; but even as it is we con- 
gratulate Professor Glaister on the production of a volume 
which is without doubt the result of an enormous amount 
of work, and which is the first of its kind in the English 
language. 
5A Study of Hairs and Wools. By John Glaister, jun., D.Sc., 
M.D. Egyptian University, Faculty of Medicine Publication, 


No. 2. Cairo: Misr Press. 1931. (Pp. 187; illustrated.) 
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PHYSIOLOGY OF THE CELL 

A Text-Book of Experimental Cytology,’ by Janes 
Gray, is a stimulating production. It is  stateq in 
the preface that the book, which represents the 
substance of a series of lectures, ‘‘ was planned as a 
convenient means of introducing to students some cop. 
ception of the complexity of ideas which arise from the 
study of the simplest of morphological units.” It jg 
largely an attempt to correlate cellular with physico. 
chemical phenomena, but the author is careful to wam 
us at the outset “‘ that no single activity of the living cel] 
has yet been analysed in physical terms.”’ 

The opening chapter is concerned with the cell as the 
unit of life. The cell is next considered as a physica} 
unit, and it is shown that great caution must be exercised 
in applying the statistical laws of physical chemistry to 
a biological system. A discussion of cell dynamics js 
followed by an account of the cell as a colloidal system, 
a conception which ‘‘ is probably one of the most im. 
portant landmarks in the history of cytology.’’ The 
physical nature of protoplasm and the properties of cel] 
membranes and intercellular matrices are dealt with at 
some length; the author then gallantly but despairingly 
tackles the problem of the nucleus. The nucleus, he 
admits, has so far defeated all attempts at physico- 
chemical interpretation, and he confesses that “‘ it seems 
impossible to point to any inanimate system (endowed 
with the known chemical or physical properties of the 
nucleus) which in any real way possesses the requisite 
complexity whereby it might reflect even feebly the bio- 
logical facts.’’ An interesting review is given of the work 
relating to some of the complex problems associated 
with the mitosis, division, shape, growth, and individual 
variability of cells, and with the equilibrium between the 
living cell and water. The important question of the 
permeability of the cell surface is discussed, and we find 
that it is impossible to prepare any inanimate structure 
which will resemble the cell surface in possessing the 
same power of allowing the passage of some substances 
and preventing that of others. ‘‘ It is the specific nature 
of the cell surface which enables a living cell to maintain 
within itself the equilibrium which is essential to life,” 
and it is therefore not surprising to learn that the nature 
of this surface is very imperfectly understood. The 
theoretical significance of such phenomena as the motility, 
respiration, and survival of spermatozoa, fertilization, 
and artificial parthenogenesis, is considered in a chapter 
on the germ cells ; the final chapter is concerned with 
a discussion of the mechanism of contractility (muscular, 
amoeboid, and vibratile) and of phagocytosis. 

The volume is to be strongly recommended to everyone 
interested in the physiology of the cell. From the reader's 
point of view the value of the data quoted is greatly 
enhanced by the careful and temperate criticism with 
which they are set forth. The author has presented his 
material from the mechanistic standpoint, because he 
considers that the mechanistic hypothesis has led 
‘to a more orderly conception of biological data” 
than any _ other. Nevertheless, his treatment of 
the subject-matter is delightfully impartial, and_ the 
most uncompromising vitalist will surely admit that 
difficulties in interpretation are never minimized and 
that analogies are not overstressed. The fact is 
continually emphasized that our present knowledge of 
physics and chemistry carries us only a very short way 
towards a proper understanding of even the simplest 
cellular phenomena. We cannot but feel, however, that 
distant as we are from that ultimate goal of the mechanist 


® 4 Text-Book of Experimental Cytology. By J. Gray, M.A» 
F.R.S. London: Cambridge University Press. 1931. (Pp. x +516; 
205 figures. 25s. net.) 
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_the complete interpretation of cell activity in terms 
of physics and chemistry—yet a considerable body of 
facts now exists concerning the physico-chemical proper- 
ties of the living cell. 

Mr. Gray’s admirable exposition of the complexities 
gd difficulties of the subject makes it clear that, at 
resent, the only rational attitude towards cellular 
physiology is to be content to accumulate facts, and to 
formulate general theories only as a basis for further 
experimentation. 





NOTES ON BOOKS 


The appearance of a sixth edition of Beaumont and 
Dopp’s Recent Advances in Medicine’ is a sufficient 
measure of its popularity. Since its publication in 1924, 
twenty-two new volumes have _ been added to the 
Recent Advances Series, fifteen of which have dealt 
with the new knowledge in the special departments of 
medicine. In future ‘‘ Beaumont and Dodds ’’ will stand 
in much the same relation to these other works as 
philosophy does to the sciences which have separated 
fom it. Therefore it seems that the volume will have 
to be planned on broader lines. Its scope will have 
to be wider. In the chapter on the heart the electro- 
cardiographic changes occurring in coronary occlusion 
and in angina are not shown, while those that are repre- 
sented can hardly be called recent. In a book of such 
general appeal the inclusion of so much _ biochemical 
detail, and of such tables, for example, as those for the 
estimation of basal metabolism, is of doubtful value to 
the student for whom the information is intended. Any- 
one performing routine estimations of basal metabolism 
will have his own special book of reference. Again, 
while sixty-four pages are devoted to special examina- 
tions and analyses of blood and urine, there is no 
mention of the important modern work on vitamins ; the 
word vitamin does not even appear in the index. In the 
section on fevers no comment on the serum treatment 
of measles is made. ‘‘ Beaumont and Dodds ’”’ is still 
an invaluable guidebook to newer medical knowledge, and 
is indispensable to the student working for higher medical 
examinations ; ‘but some revision of its plan would seem 
to be called for in view of its numerous progeny in the 
Recent Advances Series. 


The second volume of the forty-first series of Inter- 
national Clintcs* contains a remarkably large number of 
interesting papers by well-known writers relating to 
clinical medicine and surgery, medical ethics, syphilology, 
and hygiene. From these we may draw attention to the 
following: The present status of the post-operative 
pneumopathies, by Rudolph Matas of Tulane University, 
New Orleans ; Widal and his work, by Pasteur Vallery- 
Radot ; Bronchoscopy in the treatment of pulmonary 
diseases, by Chevalier Jackson of Philadelphia ; Eye 
ifections of dental origin, by O. Bjerrum of Copen- 
hagen ; The non-heredity of disease, by James J. Walsh 
of New York ; Fever therapy in the treatment of syphilis, 
by J. F. Schamberg ; and Syphilis as a problem in pre- 
ventive medicine, by J. H. Stokes of Philadelphia. 


In his medico-historical study of The Girdle of Chastity,® 
Mr. Ertc JOHN DinGWaLL, whose work on male infibula- 
tion was reviewed in these columns in 1925, has given 
a richly documented account of this instrument from its 
introduction in the twelfth century, when it was fre- 
quently applied to their wives by the Crusaders before 
their departure for the Holy Land, down to the present 
day, when, according to Mr. Dingwall, inquiries are still 
occasionally made for it of surgical instrument makers in 

"Recent Advances in Medicine. By G. FE. Beaumont, D.M., 
F.RC.P., D.P.H., and E. C. Dodds, M.D., Ph.D., B.Sc. Sixth 
edition. London: J. and A. Churchill. 1921. (Pp. xiv + 442; 
51 figures. 12s. 6d.) 

‘International Clinics. Edited by Henry W. Cattell, M.D. 
Philadelphia. Volk. it. Fortv-first series. London: RE B. 
Lippincott Company. 1931. (Pp. viii + 407; illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


*The Girdle of Chastity. By FEric John Dingwall. London: 
G. Routledge and Sons, Ltd. 1981. (Pp. x + 171; 10 illustrations. 
10s. Gd. net.) 
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London. A special chapter is devoted to an account of 
a Dr. John Moody, who published in 1848 a work entitled 
A Medical Treatise with Principles and Observations to 
Preserve Chastity and Morality, in which he described 
a special girdle for the prevention of masturbation and 
seduction. Chapters are also devoted to the forensic 
importance of the girdle of chastity and allusions to it in 
the literature from the fifteenth to the twentieth century. 
The text is illustrated by various types of girdles, of 
which the best known is in the Musée de Cluny, Paris. 








PREPARATIONS AND APPLIANCES 





A TuBE FOR DELIVERING OXYGEN DURING ANAESTHESIA 
Dr. J. B. H. Horroyp (anaesthetist, Sheffield Royal Infir- 
mary) writes: I think that most anaesthetists will agree that 
there are a certain number of anaesthesias where a slight 
deficiency of oxygen makes all the difference between a 
peaceful and a very stormy passage. Hitherto this deficiency 
has been made up by simply passing a rubber tube from the 
oxygen cylinder under the anaesthetic mask. This tube has 
a habit of slipping about under the mask, and in most cases 
the oxygen blast has been delivered against the side of the 
mask, the patient getting the supply of oxygen on the way in 
a most haphazard manner. 

I have devised a tube with a view to the patient getting 
the full advantage of the oxygen blast. This tube consists 
practically of two parts. One part is horseshoe-shaped and 





flattened, having on the inner side a series of holes to allow 
of the delivery of oxygen. The tip is blind, on the same 
principle as a gas-ring burner. This part rests round the hole 
for the mouth and nose in the Gamgee tissue. It is obvious 
that each of the holes delivers a jet of oxygen as near to the 
mouth and nose as possible. This makes it certain that the 
patient is getting a substantial amount.of oxygen. The other 
part of the tube is roughly an angular turn of the first part, 
and is attached to the tube from the oxygen cylinder, and 
at the same time, by its position, is out of the way of the 
administrator. The tube may also be used for delivering 
anaesthetic vapours, either alone or with oxygen. 

The tube was made for me by Mr. T. W. Tyler, 65, Scott 
Road, Sheffield, to whom I am much indebted for carrying 
out my instructions. 


A MiILK-BOTTLE COVER 

The ‘‘ tru-por’’ milk-bottle cover, made of non-corrod- 
able aluminium with a 
rubber washer, does away 
with the difficulty of pour- 
ing milk from the ordinary 
milk bottle. It can _ be 
clipped in a moment on 
to the mouth of ‘the bottle 
after removing the dairy- 
man’s cardboard cap, thus 
converting it into a covered 
milk jug with a pouring 
spout. The price is 1s. 6d., 
and the manufacturers are ‘‘ Tru-Por,’ 
London, E.C.2. 





’ 


6, Finsbury Square, 


An ADHESIVE BANDAGE 

Messrs. Cuxson, Gerrard and Co., Ltd., surgical dressing 
makers of Oldbury, Birmingham, have prepared a_ se!f-sup- 
porting resin bandage (“‘ceraban*’) for the after-treatment 
of varicose veins, and for sprains, dislocations, and con- 
tusions. While free from rubber, this adhesive bandage 
possesses elastic properties, and when carefully applied tc a 
limb it gives substantial support. 
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HEALTH OF LONDON SCHOOL CHILDREN 





REPORT FOR 1930 


In his report for 1930 on the health of London school 
children,* Dr. F. N. Kay Menzies, County Medical Officer 
of Health and School Medical Officer, states that there 
has been a continued and progressive development in 
He 
of the 
figures 


almost every branch of the School Medical Service. 
claims that the physical condition and comfort 
children has never been better, judged by the 
relating to personal hygiene and nutrition. 


ENTRANT CHILDREN 

On entering school, children are found to present a large 
number of defects. One-half of them have carious teeth ; 
10.3 per cent. of entrant boys and 9.2 per cent. of entrant 
girls are referred for treatment for enlarged tonsils and 
adenoids, as compared with 5.7 per cent. of the 8-year- 
old and 3.6 per cent. of the 12-year-old children. 
conditions from which the entrants suffer to a much 
greater degree than the older children are ear discharge, 
external eye disease, lung trouble (chiefly bronchitis of 
rickety origin), and rickety deformities. 

A special examination was made of 1,638 unselected 
children, aged 5, in thirty-three London elementary 
schools by three medical officers, who confined their 
examination entirely to the detection of nine bony abnor- 
malities commonly associated with rickets ; three or more 
signs of rickets were found in percentages varying from 


25.9 in “‘ fair ’’ schools to 50.2 in ‘‘ poor ’’ schools. The 
conclusion drawn is that much improvement is. still 
required in housing conditions and in training in 


motherhood. In a digital examination of 1,361 of these 
children, 174 (12.8 per cent.) were found to have been 
already operated on for the removal of adenoids. Of the 
remainder, the nasopharynx was normal in only 237 
(17.4 per cent.) ; tonsillar enlargement with or without 
sepsis was present in 193 (14.3 per cent.), and _ tonsillar 
sepsis without enlargement and without adenoids was 
found in 10 (0.7 per cent.). Adenoids, with or without 
tonsillar enlargement, were present in 747 (54.9 per cent.). 
‘It is noteworthy, in contrast to the distribution of the 
signs of rickets, that the proportion of children free from 
adenoids was highest in the poorest group of schools. 
The importance of digital examination for adenoids was 
brought out by a subsequent re-examination of 490 of 
these children by the same observer about a year later, 
in which he recorded only symptoms related by the parent 
or teacher and those observed by himself without a 
digital examination. With digital examination, 30 per 
cent. of the mouth-breathers showed no signs of adenoids, 
while of those showing extensive adenoids only 29.3 per 
cent. were mouth-breathers. 


EXAMINATION OF LEAVERS 

The Council has voluntarily instituted for a 14-year age 
group a routine examination, which takes place in the 
term previous to that in which the children are due to 
leave school. Considerable improvement was found in 
this group, as compared with the 12-year-old group, in 
nutrition, personal hygiene, visual acuity, tonsillar and 
adenoid growths, otorrhoea, anaemia, and heart defect. 
Among the boys the incidence of spinal and other de- 
formities was also distinctly less, but among the girls these 
deformities were found in increased ratios. Great care 
is evidently necessary in the case of girls, aged 12 to 16, 
who are growing rapidly, to correct faulty postures and 
give periods of recumbent rest. 

Other points of interest are that, for the last three or 
four years, there has been a greater readiness to have 
enlarged tonsils and adenoids treated ; this has resulted 
in a smaller number of cases of discharging ears, and an 
improvement in hearing capacity. In view of the unsatis- 
factory nature of the tests of hearing in general use, 


* London County Council. Annual Report of the Council, 1930. 
Vol. ui (Part 11). Public Health (Report for the vear 1930 of the 
School Medical Officer). London: P. S. King and Son, Ltd. 1981. 
No. 2851. (1s. 6d.) 5 
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trial has been made of the ‘‘ audiometer,’’ a gramophone 
fitted with a magnetic pick-up, which enables the sound 
to be transmitted to a number of single head-phones : 
as many as forty children can be tested at the same time. 
All children requiring operations for tonsils and adenoids 
are now dealt with as in-patients, being kept at centre 
or hospitals for two nights after the operation. 

With regard to the health of pupils in secondary ang 
trade schools, where deterioration of the teeth and of 
vision has been found to occur in the children from 
12 to 15, principals and parents are advised to ensuze 
the payment of regular visits to the dentist and oculist, 


BASEMENT CHILDREN 

A special inquiry was made into the medical histo E 
physical condition, and school history of 254 children 
living in basements, two comparable children not livin 
in basements being examined with each basement dweller, 
A history of diphtheria among children living in base. 
ments was twice as frequent (5.1 per cent.) as that among 
the controls (2.5 per cent.). At most ages the former 
compared unfavourably with the latter in height and 
weight. Basement children were not so well nourished, 
35.7 per cent. being definitely under-nourished, compared 
with 19.1 per cent. of the control group. Throat and 
nose affections were found in 7.4 per cent. of the base. 
ment dwellers and in 3.3 per cent. of the controls, 
Symptoms of rheumatism were found in 2.2 per cent, 
of the children living in basements and in 0.8 per cent, 
of the non-basement children. The educational inquiry 
revealed that fewer children living in basements were 
making normal progress at school than among. the 
children selected as their controls ; the head_ teachers 
returned 43.6 per cent. of basement children and 248 
per cent. of the controls as definitely backward ; 11.8 per 
cent. of the basement dwellers and 5.9 per cent. of the 
controls were irregular in their attendance at school. 


DELINQUENT CHILDREN 
During the year 785 children were admitted to the 
Ponton Road place of detention. In view of the general 
impression that most of such children are mentally 
defective, it is interesting to learn that, while serious 
mental retardation was present in the majority, only 


7.5 per cent. of 695 examined were found to be 
certifiably mentally deficient. For educational levels 
Professor Burt’s standardized reading and_ calculation 


tests were used, and the Stanford revision of Binet’s 
scale and Healy’s form boards to estimate mental 
ages. In addition, a careful Porteus maze test was 
made in most of the cases; it serves as a test of 


intelligence as expressed in the form of practical ability 
as distinct from intelligence which requires for its expres- 
sion the use of verbal imagery. A comparison of the 
mental, educational, and Porteus levels brought out 
clearly the failure of achievement ; while judged by their 
mental levels 26.2 per cent. were up to or above their 
chronological age, only 10.5 per cent. had reached this 
level as regards their educational attainments, and 88 
per cent. as judged by the Porteus maze test. 

The physical condition of the delinquents was_ very 
inferior to that of the average London school child ; this 
inferiority is in some degree inherent, but much of it is 
acquired and capable of being remedied. A careful 
examination for congenital syphilis, often held respon- 
sible for delinquency, failed to give evidence of this 
condition in more than 0.9 per cent. of the children. 
The very indifferent physical make-up of the delinquent 
has little direct bearing on the delinquency, but sheds 
a flood of light on the environment in which he lives. 
Psychotherapy has only a very limited field in child 
delinquency. The home and school environments con- 


tain the key to the solution of the majority of child 7 


delinquent cases ; here there is a valuable field for the 
social workers of child guidance clinics. 


OPHTHALMIA 
A feature of the year was the transfer of twenty-three 
former Poor Law 
Arrange 


schools or children’s homes from the 
authorities to the L.C.C. Education Committee. 
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ophone ff ments were at once made to standardize the medical | and longer sleep at night. In view of the fact that once 
sound rvision and treatment. Several cases of trachoma children are known to be definitely rheumatic, they are 
hones + gcurred in one of the residential schools and in a large | never free from a risk of further manifestations, Dr. T. W. 
> time. nilanthropic orphanage, the managers of which welcomed Preston does not discharge them from the supervisory 
lenoids | the assistance of the London School Medical Service. | centre until they leave school ; the children are seen at 
Centres Subsequently at the orphanage all the 360 children were intervals of six or twelve months to make sure that they 
inspected : 93 were suffering from some form of con- are still well. As_ regards the children brought to the 
ry and junctival disease, mostly “‘ follicular conjunctivitis. Of centre whose condition is doubtful, he has gained the 
and of these, 18 showed signs of granular conjunctivitis suggestive impression that many improve as the result of milk and 
| from | of trachoma. On _ being seen by Mr. Bishop Harman, | cod-liver oil given in school ; in those cases in which 
ensure | two were sent to the White Oak Hospital, Swanley, as | glucose has been recommended, the results have been less 
ist, siffering from trachoma ; the remainder were treated at | successful than some modern teaching would lead one to 
the orphanage. No child requiring treatment was allowed | hope. 
to take up Swimming unless specially permitted. ; SMALL-POX 
istory, At the Anerley Residential School, of 564 children, During the year 1,774 children were notified as suffering 
rildren | 190 were affected with some form of conjunctival disease. | from small-pox ; the total number notified in London at 
living | Of these, ten were admitted to Swanley as cases of | all ages being 5,149. The greatest incidence occurred 
weller, | trachoma. Extreme care is taken to ensure the use of in the north-eastern division, where 1,124 cases of children 
base. | clean towels in this school. Immediately after use each | were notified. Two deaths occurred, the causes of the 
among | towel is placed in a receptacle and taken to the laundry, | first being reported as (a) encephalomyelitis, (b) small- 
former | and no towel (face or bath) is used a second time unless | pox ; and of the second (a) pyaemia, cause unknown, 
t and | it has been washed. Liquid soap is used instead of a | (0) small-pox discrete modified. In the majority of cases, 
rished, | common piece of soap. Every child has fresh water for | children suffering from small-pox had not attended school 
‘pared | washing and bathing ; the water of the swimming bath is in an infectious condition. When there was any evidence 
t and | changed and the bath thoroughly cleansed once a week. of the possibility of spread of infection in the school, a 
base- special examination of the children in the school was made 
ntrols, RHEUMATISM by one of the assistant medical officers, and the affected 
cent. Rheumatism now takes the first place among diseases | schools were visited daily by the school nurses for a 
cent. | which produce chronic invalidity in the children. An | period of nineteen days from the date of attendance of the 
iquiry | analysis of 1,028 attacks of all forms of rheumatism— | last case in the school ; as a result of their reports 128 
were | rheumatic fever, subacute rheumatism, and_ chorea cases were notified. The home contacts of cases of small- 
x the | shows that attacks are more evenly distributed through- | pox were allowed to return to school, provided that 
achers | out the year than is generally thought. Although the | arrangements could be made for their daily examination 
| 248 | first and last quarters of the year are usually accepted | in school by the school medical or school nursing staffs. 
8 per | as the peak period for rheumatism, 41 per cent. of the | Later in the year, by the engagement of extra nursing 
of the | rheumatic attacks occurred in the second and _ third staff, practically all the contacts were enabled to attend 
quarters ; this means that pressure on the available beds | school. 
is heavy throughout the year. Another valuable figure Facilities for vaccination on the school premises by 
for administrative purposes, deduced from the statistics | public vaccinators were granted whenever applications for 
© the | available, is that there are roughly three rheumatic girls | vaccination were received from the parents. Compara- 
eneral | to two rheumatic boys. On an examination of the | tively few applications were sent in, and only about 300 
ntally | history of 1,700 rheumatic children, it was found that | children were vaccinated with the written consent of the 
eriouy | 11 per cent. of the first attacks occurred in the 6 to | parents. In another part of the report, however, some 
only } 7-year-old period, and 29 per cent. in the 7 to 8 age | evidence is forthcoming that when small-pox occurs in an -~ 
o be | period. Of 1,287 children treated in hospital, 11.6 per | area where vaccination in infancy is commonly neglected, 
levels | cent. suffered from rheumatic fever, 60.9 per cent. from | a number of school children are given the protection of 
lation | subacute rheumatism, and 27.5 per cent. from chorea. vaccination. The proportion of leavers vaccinated in four 
inet’s Two sets of statistics are given which throw some light | out of five London boroughs where small-pox was 
ental | on the proportion of rheumatic children in whom the heart | especially prevalent in 1928 is greater than the per- 
was | is attacked. In children suffering from rheumatism of a | centage of entrants vaccinated ; for the five boroughs 
st of | severe nature and discharged from Carshalton or Brent- | the comparative percentages are 50 and 53. 
bility | wood, 55 per cent. of the total number (1,325) had heart 
cpres- J disease ; in 26 per cent. of the total valvular disease had DIPHTHERIA CARRIERS 
f the | been established. A more valuable figure is that obiained In all, 128 persistent carriers were dealt with at the 
out | from the rheumatism supervisory centres, which include special clinics established for the treatment of diphtheria 
their | children affected by the milder manifestations of the | C@ttiers at the London, St. Mary’s, and Guy’s Hospitals. 
their | disease, in addition to others who have been more severcly Dr. John Eyre emphasizes once more the insufficiency of 
this | attacked. Of 1,529 children diagnosed as definitely | ON€ routine swab as a means of detection of carriers. 
1 88 | rheumatic, the heart was affected in 41 per cent., and Diphtheria bacilli, when not revealed in first smears made 
valvular disease of the heart was present in 14 per cent. from _twenty-four-hour inspissated serum slopes, were 
very The value of prolonged hospital treatment has been sometimes found when plated on Douglas’s differential 
this | brought out by Dr. Warner, who pointed out that _ medium. At Guy’s Hospital persistent carriers with nega- 
it is | although the cases sent to Carshalton were initially more tive nasal swabbings are found to clear up rapidly after 
reful | severe than those treated by other methods, the relapses tonsillectomy. ; A case is recorded of a nasal carrier of 
spon- | in the first three years represent only half the number twelve months duration in which the routine examination 
this | met with in cases which have not had prolonged in- | 0m the first visit to the clinic revealed a foreign body in 
dren. stitutional treatment. the nose ; after removal of this body and healing of the 
juent Practically all these rheumatic children are forbidden ulceration the swabs became negative. Vaccine therapy 
sheds | to swim for a time after their return from hospital. Of | W@s used with good effect at all three clinics. 
ives. | 810 children discharged from hospital with normal hearts, | ~~~ ~~~ ~~~ SSStC<CS;<7;«7;7;}3PT!!TFTtTFTSCTtT 
child | 65.4 per cent. returned to an elementary school with no The association of members of the Chartered Society 
con- restrictions, 24.3 per cent. were not allowed to drill or | of Massage and Medical Gymnastics in private practice has 
child |) play games, 8.4 per cent. were sent to a school for the | published a new edition of its directory giving the names, 
the | physically defective, and 1.9 per cent, were invalids. Of | addresses, and qualifications of members, and the work 
the 272 children discharged with the heart affected, the | they are prepared to undertake. They have adopted 
corresponding figures were 11.8, 23.2, 62.1, and 2.9 | reguiations which pledge them to work only under the 
per cent. direction of a registered medical practitioner. Medical 
hree At the Hammersmith supervisory centre, Dr. Gerald Slot | practitioners may obtain copies (post free) from the secre- 
Law finds that the greatest difficulty is to get the parents of | tary of the Private Practitioners’ Association, Hygeia, 
nge | patients in early cases to realize the importance of rest | Falmouth, Cornwall. 
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DOSAGE OF DIPHTHERIA ANTITOXIN 
During the past thirty-five years probably some millions 
of patients have been treated with diphtheria antitoxin, 
a medicament whose specific activity can be measured 
with reasonable precision ; yet even to-day the proper 
dosage is unsettled. The clinician, with scientific 
humility, will wonder how firmly founded are many of 
our ordinary medical practices and beliefs if in this 
field, with its incomparable wealth of clinical data, we 
have not reached agreement. In the treatment of 
diphtheria the dosage recommended ranges from 2,000 
units in a mild infection (Goodall) to 300,000 in a severe 
attack (Bie). What is the reasonable via media which 
the conscientious physician can follow? 

When faced with a patient suffering from diphtheria 
we are bound to ask how much of the specific toxin of 
the diphtheria bacillus is still in the circulation and 
therefore accessible to attack by antitoxin, how much 
is already intracellular and therefore wholly or almost 
wholly beyond reach of antitoxin, and, lastly, how 
much damage has already been done to tissue or func- 
tion, and whether any of this damage is remediable. 
We know that very little antitoxin is necessary to 
prevent the ingress into the circulation of further toxin 
produced by the bacilli in the throat. A human being 
naturally immune and negative to the Schick test, whose 
total blood contains perhaps as small a quantity as 
200 units of antitoxin, is safe, even if virulent diphtheria 
bacilli lodge on the tonsil. There are a few observations 
which will help us to decide how much toxin a patient 
may have absorbed. It is known, as the result of 
unfortunate accidents in the early history of active 
immunization against diphtheria, that approximately 
thirty times the minimal amount of toxin that would be 
lethal for a guinea-pig will kill susceptible children in 
three to six days, and that about 300 lethal doses may 
kill children within twenty-four hours. This line of 
argument would suggest that a moderate number of 
units of antitoxin given intravenously would be sufficient 
to neutralize the total amount of toxin present in the 
average patient and still susceptible to attack by anti- 
There still remains for consideration toxin 
already intracellular and united with the tissue. Here, 
a pretty series of experiments by Glenny and Hopkins 
are helpful. These workers injected intracutaneously 
into guinea-pigs a small dose of toxin sufficient to pro- 
duce an inflamed area nearly an inch in diameter, 
appearing in about eighteen hours. They inquired 
what multiple of the amount of antitoxin (which would, 
if mixed with the toxin, completely neutralize it) must 
be injected at intervals after the toxin in order to prevent 
the appearance of the skin reaction. If given intra- 
50,000 


toxin. 


venously seventy minutes after the toxin, 








= —__—— = 
multiples would not completely prevent the reaction, 
nor would 500,000 multiples when injected eighty-five 


minutes after the toxin. This amount of toxin, there. 
fore, had entrenched itself impregnably in the cells 
within an hour and a half. In another series, 10 million 
multiples of antitoxin given intravenously four hows 
after the intracutaneous injection of toxin could not 
suppress the reaction. It proved impossible to save the 
life of an animal if antitoxin was delayed for two hours, 
It is reasonable, therefore, to conclude that no practic. 
able excess of antitoxin can overtake toxin which has 
had a few hours’ start. The clinician cannot well avoiq 
the thought that but little time is granted him for the 
immediate administration of the one effective dose which 
will neutralize the toxin—accumulated but still accessible 
—and save his patient, if he can be saved ; and that 
controlled laboratory experiment offers no justification 
for dividing the effective quantity of antitoxin into 
separate doses to be given at intervals. In the researches 
mentioned above there appears also a striking illustra 
tion of the well-known superiority of intravenous over 
subcutaneous administration. A dose of 1,000 units of 
antitoxin, if given subcutaneously half an hour before 
the intracutaneous injection of toxin, reduced the 
reaction to half the expected size, whereas one 
hundredth of the amount of antitoxin—that is, 10 units 
—given intravenously even half an hour after the toxin 
was equally effective. 

With a knowledge of these facts, and with the mass 
of clinical experience now available, how can we decide 
what is to be the effective dose? The route will be 
intravenous or intramuscular, and not subcutaneous— 
whether we agree or not with Banks that ‘‘ a haphazard 
subcutaneous injection of serum is equivalent to post- 
poning operation on a gangrenous appendix for three 
days.’’ The experienced man with facilities available 
tends to choose the intravenous route in all severe and 
even moderate attacks, though the Ministry of Health, 
with the general practitioner in mind, does not consider 
that there is justification for the general use of the intra- 
venous method. The Ministry emphasizes early and 
adequate dosage, and suggests a minimum of 8,000 units 
in mild attacks seen early, and a maximum of 30,000 
units for a patient severely ill, admitted late in the 
attack. American practice is represented by Stimson’s 
range—from 5,000 in a very mild attack to 25,000 
injected intravenously in severe cases. If this dosage 
is doubled for the intramuscular route, we approach the 
scale of 5,000 to 60,000 quoted by Ker and by Park. 
Banks and McCraken have recently urged intravenous 
dosage up to 140,000 units in severe attacks, and Bie in 
Copenhagen has given 300,000. Probably the moderate 
man will conclude that the recommendation of the 
Ministry of Health is a good general guide, and will 
give 8,000 to 10,000 units intramuscularly to the patient 
with a mild attack, and 30,000 to 50,000 units intra- 
venously to the child desperately ill, the ever urgent 
indication being for early administration. The attempt 
to see what damage to tissue and function is remediable 
is outside our present discussion. 
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The Beit trustees recently commented on_ the 
increasing number of Fellows who choose the indirect 
attack on microbic disease by research in biochemistry. 
Specialists in infectious fevers will welcome the help 
of the biochemists and pharmacologists who are now 
investigating the disturbed metabolism of diphtheria ; 
promising results from the use of glucose and insulin are 
already being recorded. In investigations of this kind 
lies the hope of further reduction of mortality in attacks 
of diphtheria already beyond the reach of antitoxin 
treatment. 





DIET AND CARIES 

The Committee upon Dental Disease, working under 
the Medical Research Council, has just issued an interim 
report on the influence of diet on caries in children’s 
teeth.! In the introduction to this pamphlet it is 
explained that the Council is publishing a series of 
reports describing Mrs. Mellanby’s work on dict m 
relation to the development of the teeth and jaws. Two 
of these reports, which set forth the results of Mrs. 
Mellanby’s experiments on animals, have already been 
noticed in our columns, and a third report by the same 
author, describing the effects of diet upon human 
teeth, will be published sometime during the next few 
months. The knowledge obtained from this experi- 
mental work appeared to the Medical Research Council 
to be of such great practical significance that it was 
determined to test the powers of this new weapon cf 
preventive medicine by a large-scale trial. Such an 
investigation was organized in Birmingham in 1927, 
and the Council considers that the results already 
obtained in this trial justify the publication of an 
interim report. 

The investigation, which was carried out under the 
supervision of Mrs. Mellanby and Dr. Langdon, con- 
sisted in studying the influence of the addition ot 
vitamin D to the diet of children living under: uniform 
conditions. The children, who numbered about 800, 
and were of ages from 23 to 16 years, lived in resi- 
dential institutions in Birmingham. Two series of 
investigations were made. In the first series three 
groups of children, each living in a different institution, 
vere studied. The additions to the diet were as follows : 
one group received about an ounce of treacle daily, a 
second group about half an ounce of olive oil, and 
a third group about half an ounce of cod-liver oil. 
In the second series two groups of children in the same 
institution were compared. One group received olive 
oil and the other group olive oil to which irradiated 


DIET AND CARIES 





ergosterol had been added (the preparation used was | 
radiostol, which was supplied free of charge by British | 


Drug Houses). 


The teeth of the children were examined | 


every six months, and the report deals with observa- | 


tions extending over two years. Continuous observa- 
tions were made on about eighty children in each group. 





*Medical Research Council. 


Special Report Series, No. 159. 
The Influence of Dict on Caries in’ Children’s Teeth (Interim 
Report). By the Committee upon Dental Disease. London: H.M. 
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Stationery Office. 1931. (Gd. net.) 
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The question which the present report seeks to 
answer is: ‘‘ Can the incidence and rate of progress 
of caries in teeth already erupted be lessened by the 
adoption of dietetic measures?’’ The results published 
by Mrs. Mellanby and her fellow workers show that: 
“In groups of children, numbering from sixty-five to 
eighty-six, living under similar institutional conditions, 
each group receiving a certain specific addition to the 
standard dietary, over a period of two years, the 
progress of caries in the permanent teeth has been 
significantly retarded in those children receiving an 
added ration of fat-soluble vitamins as compared with 
those whose additions consisted of treacle and olive oil 
respectively ; the increase of caries in the vitamin group, 
whether measured by its incidence or its extent, being 
approximately one-third of that in the other groups.”’ 
Moreover, the second investigation shows that adminis- 
tration of irradiated ergosterol led to a correspondingly 
favourable result. 

The report is short and inexpensive—less than twenty 
pages at the price of 6d.—but it contains full statistical 
details of the figures on which the authors’ conclusions 
are based, and should be studied by all who are inter- 
ested in the hygiene of childhood. It is an interim 
report, and deals with results produced in the short 
period of two years, but the hope may reasonably be 
entertained that more prolonged treatment along the 
same lines will yield even more striking results. The 
evidence already obtained shows, however, that the 
incidence and the degree of dental caries in children 
can be greatly lessened by simple dietetic measures ; 
hence it follows that this disability, so common as to be 
almost universal among our people, must be regarded 
as a disease that is, at least in part, preventable. The 
organization and the prosecution of long-drawn-out 
cbservations on the scale of those described must have 
been costly, both in time and in labour ; and those 
who took part in the inquiry at Birmingham are to be 
congratulated on the fact that their efforts have pro- 
duced results of great potential importance for the 
future health of the nation. 


a 


NUTRITIONAL ANAEMIA IN INFANCY 
During the past five years Dr. Helen Mackay and her 
colleagues have been making an investigation into the 
prevalence, etiology, and prevention of anaemia in 
young babies, and the results of this extensive research 
are now published,’ together with a statistical analysis 
of the data by Dr. A. Bradford Hill. A review of the 
literature of anaemia in infancy shows that there is 
no general agreement concerning cause, course, or 
treatment, whether the infants considered be premature 
or full-term. Some hold that the anaemia of the full- 
term infant is analogous to the chlorosis of adults, 
others that it is due to the toxic effects of cow’s milk, 
others that it is secondary to a variety of factors—such 
as infections and dietetic errors—while a few workers, 


' Medical Research Council. Special Report Series, No. 157. 
Nutritional Anaemia in Infancy, with Special Reference to Iron 
Deficiency. By Helen M. M. Mackay, assisted by Lorel Good- 


With a statistical appendix by A. Bradford Hill. London: 


1931. (2s. net.) 
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of whom Dr. Mackay is one, believe that iron deficiency 
is the main cause. Early in the investigation she 
discovered the extremely beneficial effects of iron in 
the numerous cases of anaemia observed in her out- 
patient work in the East End of London. The total 
number of cases investigated was 1,090 infants and 
168 expectant and nursing mothers, and over five 
thousand estimations of haemoglobin were made. To 
begin with, iron was given to artificially fed infants ; 
a control group was fed without the addition of iron. 
It was found that in the iron-receiving infants, not only 
was their anaemia improved, as shown by haemoglobin 
estimation, but the iron medication definitely halved 
the morbidity rate among these infants, and that they 
kept surprisingly free from the common infections of 
the respiratory and gastro-intestinal tracts. The rate 
of growth was also better. These good results were 
all obtained by giving a dried milk containing a dose 
of iron in the form of iron and ammonium citrate 
amounting to about 43 to 9 grains daily. Dr. Mackay’s 
next work was concerned with breast-fed infants, and 
here she found the same subnormal haemoglobin level 
as with the artificially fed children ; all these infants 
were in a state of good general health, and grew at a 
normal rate. Examination of the blood of fifty nursing 
mothers showed that more than half had under 80 per 
cent. haemoglobin, and the next step in the investigation 
was to study the effect of ante-natal and post-natal 
iron medication of the mother. No evidence was 
obtained that six weeks’ ante-natal treatment of the 
mother affected the infant as regards the haemoglobin 
level, but, as the dose of iron was small and the time 
of treatment short, more work on this aspect of the 
subject appears to be necessary. Evidence of other 
maternal factors in the production of anaemia in the 
infant is meagre, though it is probable that physical 
immaturity and anaemia in the mother predispose to 
anaemia in the child. Among factors in the children, 
Dr. Mackay thinks that rate of growth plays a most 
important part. Infants who are large at birth normally 
grow slowly relative to their birth weight, and are 
consequently less likely to-develop anaemia than full- 
term infants who are smaller at birth and grow faster. 
Premature babies or twins with a low birth weight grow 
very rapidly, and are prone to develop anaemia. This 
report shows that, at nearly every age-period between 
1 and 12 months, the lower the birth weight the lower 
the average haemoglobin level and the greater the 
frequency of anaemia. Slight infections have very little 
effect on the production of anaemia, but severe illnesses 
deplete the meagre iron store in the child, while babies 
who are jaundiced in the first days of life are nearly 
always anaemic later on. An important part of Dr. 
Mackay’s work consists in her determination of what 
is the normal level of haemoglobin for infants at various 
ages. She finds that in the first few weeks it is about 
99 per cent., falling sharply by the second month to 
69 per cent., then rising slowly until at about the sixth 
month it is at 80 per cent., where it remains until 
the end of the first year of life. Taking as her standard 


for anaemia a drop of 10 per cent. below these levels, 
Dr. Mackay shows that under 12 months of age 45 per 
cent. of the breast-fed and 51 per cent. of the arti- 
ficially fed infants examined gave subnormal figures. 
After 5 months of age only 10 per cent. of artificially 
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fed and 16 per cent. of breast-fed infants reached q 


haemoglobin level of 80 per cent., and yet with iron | 


medication for a month or longer 69 per cent. of 
artificially fed infants reached this level. The point 
to be stressed is that a mild degree of anaemia jn 
infancy is very common, and, despite its mildness, the 
morbidity rate is doubled in the group of infants among 
whom it occurs. The conclusions reached in this report 
are that this condition should be treated prophylacti- 
cally, and that treatment should be begun _ before 
2 months of age in all artificially fed and many breast. 
fed infants. The iron can be administered either in the 
form of a mixture (1} grains of the iron and ammonium 
citrate three times a day in water or chloroform water), 
or it can be incorporated in the dried miik used for the 
feeds, which secures a regular and easily controlled 
means of medication. Premature infants and twins 
may have this treatment at an even earlier age, and 
in all cases the infant is easily accustomed to the iron 
by a slow beginning before the full dose is reached, 
Curative treatment follows the same lines, and the 
importance of dietetic measures has also to be remem- 
bered, though there is less certain scientific knowledge 
about these than about the iron medication. Dr, 
Mackay’s extremely able research work will well repay 
close study, and the simplicity of the conclusions here 
summarized should commend the value of the pre 
ventive measures she suggests. 


OCCUPATION AND HEALTH 
The imposing first volume of a_ thousand pages 
entitled, Occupation and Health,’ and weighing (in 
its paper cover) 53 ]b., brings together the numerous 
fascicules issued by the International Labour Office 
during the last ten years; they have been briefly 
noticed on appearance in these columns. The stimulus 
for such a work dates from the first International 
Labour Conference, which met at Washington in 1919, 
when the Commission on Unhealthy Processes adopted 
a resolution inviting the I.L.O. to draw up a list of the 
principal processes to be considered as unhealthy. Its 
members cannot have had the faintest idea of the 
lengths to which that suggestion would lead. In future 
editions, as with all attempts at encyclopaedic informa- 
tion, the task will be to weed out the old and implant 
the fresh information wanted. An interesting feature 
is the largely international character of the work. Of 
the collaborators 19 are Italian, 18 German, 11 British, 
11 from the United States, 10 French, 7 Belgian, and 
several other countries take a share. In addition to 


these, many articles have been compiled by the staff’ 


working under the direction of Dr. Carozzi, chief of 
the hygiene service at the I.L.O., and his assistant, Dr. 
Dhers, whose industry has been immense. Several of 
the articles, especially those written by masters of their 
subjects—as, for example, on accidents, on breathing 
apparatus and gas masks, blood poisons, the cotton 
industry, dusts, fumes and smoke, food and the 
industrial worker, CO poisoning in garages, and a great 
many of the recognized (and unrecognized) industrial 
poisons—are very good indeed, and contain a vast 
amount of valuable and helpful information. Some 





1 Occupation and Health: Encyclopaedia of Hygiene, Pathology, 
and Social Welfare. Vol. i: A-H. London: International Labout 
Office. 
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new work, such as that on fluorine and hydrofluoric 
xid, appears. On the other hand, an article like that 
on asbestos, the ill effects of which have recently 
pecome prominent, requires to be entirely rewritten. 
Altogether over two hundred substances and industries 
ae dealt with—some at length, others very briefly. 
Opinion may differ as to whether the net has not been 
drawn too widely around so-called unhealthy processes. 
We think it has. Industries are described which can 
only with a wide stretch of the imagination be called 
mhealthy, such as gardening and basket-making, and 
even in those which could not possibly be omitted from 
the list much space is wasted in descriptions of 
machinery for an account of which no one would wish 
to tum to a book such as this. The articles we refer 
{9 are written, not by medical men, but by engineers, 
who naturally delight in technical details, and draw all 
their medical facts at second hand. Criticism, however, 
of so difficult an undertaking as this must have been is 
an ungrateful task, and its possibility—nay, probability 
_is recognized in the introductory chapter. M. Albert 
Thomas, the director, contributes some fine writing in 
the preface. ‘‘ No one,’’ he says, ‘‘ can hope to fix 
once for all something which is living, evolving, pro- 
gressive.’’ And again, ‘‘ There are numerous sources 
of disease which do not affect the privileged classes of 
society. but only that class which Saint Simon called 
‘the most numerous and the poorest,’ and which never- 
theless by its work gives rise to all wealth and progress, 
and all happiness. For a long time this work, which 
is indispensable to the prosperity of the community, 
brought the worker nothing but physical, intellectual, 
and moral poverty. But the conscience of the modern 
world has been awakened to this monstrous social 
paradox.’’ Not a few of the articles are well illustrated, 
notably those on ankylostomiasis, the Belgian glass 
industry, felt hat manufacture, and the work of dock 
labourers. eth 

IRREGULARITY AND MALOCCLUSION OF TEETH 
In 1929 Professor J. C. Brash delivered, at the instance 
of the Dental Board of the United Kingdom, jour 
lectures on the etiology of irregularity and malocclusion 
of the teeth, which are now published by the Board in 
book form. In an introduction Professor Brash says 
that his contribution to the subject is largely an essay 
in first principles, and warns us that an essay in first 
principles is liable also to be an essay in scientific 
scepticism. And, indeed, on reading the lectures, one 
almost feels the chill of a cold douche as each theory 
of origin is impartially discussed and dismissed, or pro- 
nounced unproven. But it is a refreshing douche, and 
each time the argument is clearly stated and is boldly 
open to counter-attack. Professor Brash speaks as an 
anatomist interested in problems of morphogenesis and 
growth, and, we may add, as one who has made a 
notable contribution to the study of alveolar growth of 
the jaws. He has reviewed the literature of the subject, 
and has found so little positive knowledge and so much 
speculation that it became clear that it would be 
necessary to review every aspect of it on fundamental 
principles and with strict reference to evidence. That 
the literature has been thoroughly reviewed and_ the 
evidence for or against every postulated factor of causa- 
tion as thoroughly scrutinized, the lectures themselves 
bear evidence. Nothing has escaped Professor Brash’s 
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notice, and as an instance we may quote (p. 242) his 
parallel between Darwin’s description of the skull of a 
lop-eared rabbit and Baker’s description of the skull of 
a rabbit which had had one side of its dental apparatus 
thrown out of action during the growth age. Use and 
disuse, defective nutrition, vitamins and hormones, the 
size of the tongue, habits, adenoids, are all dismissed, 
and the suggestion is made that genetic constitution is 
the most important factor in the production of irregu- 
larities and malocclusion of the teeth. This is the view 
favoured by Professor Brash. He says: ‘‘ I suggest 
that the time has arrived to substitute for the provisional 
hypothesis of environmental influence in the wide sense 
-—-which appears to have inspired most of the investi- 
gations and most of the discussions which have taken 
place in the past—the other provisional hypothesis that 
irregularity and malocclusion are inherited conditions, 
and to let that inspire future discussions and future 
investigations.’’ If this be the true explanation, dis- 
cussion of the subject becomes almost academic. Love 
laughs at—eugenics. But, for our part, we do not 
find that Professor Brash is on very strong ground in 
his belief in a genetic origin of oral deformities ; he 
brings forward little evidence of inheritance of such con- 
ditions. Nor do we think he has made out a very good 
case against ‘‘ adenoids.’’ His complaint that there 
are no figures on which to base an opinion as to 
correlation of adenoids and deformity is pertinent, and 
we hope will lead to the collection of data suitable for 
statistical investigation. But, even so, there is the 
clinical fact of the resumption of maxillary growth after 
the removal of adenoids ; and Professor Brash seems 
to have overlooked another clinical fact—that at all 
staves the arrangement of the teeth is one of “‘ arrested ”’ 
development, and that this, and not a deformed palate, 
is the earliest clinical sign that should be looked for. 
Everyone interested in the subject should read these 
lectures. We congratulate the Dental Board on its 
choice both of subject and of lecturer. As an appendix 
to the lectures, Miss Tildesley has added a chapter 
‘* Concerning orthodontic problems and their solution,”’ 
in which valuable suggestions will be found as to choice 
of standard, causes of deviation, and methods of 
utilizing statistical data. 

MORTALITY CONDITIONS IN RURAL EUROPE 
The May and June issues' of the Monthly Epidemio- 
logical Report, published by the Health Section of the 
League of Nations, contain an interesting study by 
k. Stouman of the comparative mortality in the urban 
and rural population of Europe, with special reference 
to puerperal mortality, infantile mortality, and the mor- 
tality from tuberculosis and acute infectious diseases. 
The author shows that the rapid urban development 
of a large part of Europe since the middle of the 
nineteenth century has caused a heavy drain upon the 
rural population. The most striking example is 
furnished by England and Wales, where from 1851 to 
1921 the urban population increased by a little over 
21 millions, while the rural population decreased. The 
migration to towns has been greatest among young 
women, a large proportion of whom become domestic 
servants and live under unfavourable conditions. A 
comparison of the crude death rates in urban and rural 








1 Monthly Epidemiological Report, Health Section, League of 


Nations. (Pp. 175-195 and 219-235.) 
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areas shows that these are now lower in the towns 
than in rural districts in Germany, Switzerland, Holland, 
Belgium, Sweden, Finland, and Bulgaria. In Italy 
the mortality in rural districts is now exactly the same 
as in the towns, and the rural mortality is only a little 
lower than the urban in England and Wales, Denmark, 
and Norway. At the present time only France, Spain, 
Hungary, Scotland, and the Irish Free State show 
a fairly marked urban excess. Although formerly 
infantile mortality was much higher in towns than in 
the country, it is now almost everywhere in Central 
Europe lower in towns than in rural districts. In 
Southern Europe, on the contrary, there seems to be 
little difference between urban and rural infant mor- 
tality, and in England and Wales both the birth rate 
and infantile mortality are higher in towns than in rural 
districts. After the age of 40 the urban death rates 
are everywhere higher than the rural death rates, but 
in youth, especially in the case of the female sex, the 
position of the rural population in this respect is in 
most countries unfavourable. Tuberculosis generally 
causes a higher mortality among young women in rural 
districts than in towns, and more deaths are due to 
respiratory diseases, including whooping-cough, in 
rural districts than in towns. The maximum death 
rates for the other epidemic diseases of childhood occur 
later in life in rural than in urban areas. It should, 
however, be borne in mind that the notification of 
infectious diseases is almost invariably less complete in 
rural districts. 


FARADAY’S OBSERVATIONS ON MENTAL INERTIA 
In the British Association Centenary Number of 
Discovery (for October) Professor D. F. Fraser-Harris 
contributes some interesting notes on the principle of 
mental inertia, with special reference to Faraday’s con- 
ception of the subject. His remark that early in his 
career Faraday was thinking of mental phenomena in 
the most comprehensive terms is a timely one, since 
the impressive developments of Faraday’s researches 
in physical science are apt to obscure the value of his 
speculations in other departments of knowledge. In a 
lecture entitled, ‘‘ Observations on the inertia of the 
mind,’’ which he delivered in his twenty-seventh year 
to the City Philosophical Society in London in 1818, 
Faraday declared: 

“There is a power in natural philosophy of an 
influence universal and yet withal so obscure in its 
nature, so unobtrusive, that for many years no idea of 
it existed. It is called ‘inertia.’ It tends to retain 
every body in its present state and seems like the spirit 
of constancy impressed upon matter. Whatever is in 
motion is by it retained in motion, and whatever is at 
rest remains at rest under its sway. It opposes every 
azew influence and strengthens every old one. Is there 
anything in the human mind which seems analogous to 
this power? Is there no spiritual effect comparable to 
this corporeal one? . . . I have endeavoured to establish 
the analogy between habit of industry and the inertia of 
a moving body. I have said that the inertia of matter is 
continually blended with other forces which complex its 
results and render them apparently contrary to their cause, 
and also that in this respect it resembles the inertia of 
the mind.”’ 


Professor Fraser-Harris’s article possesses also an 
extrinsic interest, for he expounded his own theory of 
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inertia for the first time at the British Medica] Associ, 
tion’s meeting at Ipswich in 1900, unaware that Faraday 
had read a paper on the subject about eighty year 
before that date. 

OLD MEDICAL BOOK CATALOGUES 
The market for second-hand medical books publishe 
from the fifteenth to the nineteenth century is gj 
flourishing, in spite of the world depression. Theg 
books were literally a drug in the market until qui 
recently. The catalogues announcing them were poorly 
printed on indifferent paper, or they were to be found 
in the 2d. or 6d. box outside the shop door as ng 
worth the cataloguing. Times are now changed ; fron 
London, from Paris, from Amsterdam, from Leipzig, 
and from Vienna come quartos and large octayo 
volumes beautifully printed on excellent paper, 
gorgeously illustrated, and annotated. Books whic 
are an education in themselves and deserve to be kept 
and bound if only one had room for them on one’s 
shelves. But then the prices asked! Each catalogue 
has to be studied carefully as to its origin. All ar 
marked in plain figures, as the shops say, but 
4.50 gulden is very different from 4.50 lire, and 
200 Swiss francs are by no means identical with the 
francs of Paris, nor is the reichsmark the equivalent of 
the Austrian schilling ; so it behoves the buyer to b 
wary before he orders. He learns by experience when 
he has been thinking in francs and the bill arrives in 
gulden. It is like the lady who, attending the auction 
of antique silver, was simple enough to believe that she 
was bidding by the piece, when in reality she was 
buying by the ounce. 


MEDICAL BRANCHES OF THE SERVICES 

A note in the Journal of August 29th announcing the 
Educational Number, 1831, made brief reference io the 
present terms of service and remuneration of officer 
of the R.N.M.S., R.A.M.C., and R.A.F.M.S., and 
commended these Services to the notice of younger 
members of the profession. The wording of | this 
sentence needs modification, in the light of recent events 
and decisions. Members will recollect that the Counel 
of the British Medical Association issued thre2 reports 
on the medical branches of the fighting Service 
(Supplement, April 25th, 1931, p. 152), pointing 
out improvements both in pay and in conditions d 
employment which the Association considers imperative 
if the medical services of the Navy, Army, and Ai 
Force are to attract an adequate number of new 
entrants. These reports having been approved by the 
Representative Meeting on July 21st, 1931, the official 
poiicy expressed therein now obtains. The Association 
has presented documentary and oral evidence befor 
the committee which was appointed by the Prime 
Minister to investigate the causes of diminished recrutt- 
ment of medical officers to the fighting Services, and it 
is understood that this committee is now engaged 
in preparing its report. 


Before leaving Scotland the King invested. Di. 
Alexander Hendry, Surgeon Apothecary to Hs 
Majesty’s Household at Balmoral, with the insignia 
of Knight Commander of the Royal Victorian Ordet, 





and conferred on him the honour of knighthood. 
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BRITISH ASSOCIATION CENTENARY 


SCIENTIFIC PROCEEDINGS 

the British Association for the Advancement of Science 
satinued its daily sectional meetings which began last 
week ; a note on the first day’s discussions in the 
sections of Physiology and Psychology was published 
in our last issue. These two Sections have been dealing 
with various topics of medical interest, as also has 
the Section of Chemistry, and some of the more salient 
points deserve attention. 


SECTION OF PHYSIOLOGY 
BroLoGcrcaL NATURE OF THE VIRUSES 

Dr. H. H. Dare, F.R.S., in his presidential address 
to the Physiological Section, introduced a discussion of 
the biological nature of the viruses by raising the ques- 
tion as to the minimum degree of organization which could 
be reasonably attributed to a living organism. He re- 
marked that it was interesting to note that Edward 
Jenner was dealing with small-pox and vaccinia—charac- 
teristic virus infections—long before there was any hint 
of the connexion of visible bacteria with disease. Pasteur 
aso was confronted by another typical example of a 
virus infection in the case of rabies. Since the pioneer 
gbservations of Ivanovski’s work in 1892 on the mosaic 
disease of the tobacco plant, and Loeffler and Frosch’s 
demonstration about the same time that the infection of 
foot-and-mouth disease was due to something micro- 
sopically invisible, which passed easily through ordinary 
bacteria-proof filters, the study of viruSes had progressed 
util they were recognized now as the causative agents 
of many of the more serious infections of man, animals, 
and plants. Dr. Dale then proceeded to a critical exam- 
ination of what had hitherto been considered the standard 
characteristics ofa virus. | Microscopical visibility was ob- 
viously a loose term, and, recently, progress had been rapid 
in the direction of bringing into the visible range minute 
bodies associated with an increasing number of viruses ; 
sich enhanced visibility had thrown doubt on the position 
of the Rickettsia group of infections, and the limit of the 
process Of exclusion on such lines could hardly be fore- 
cast. Another line of criticism, while not insisting on 
microscopical invisibility, demanded more evidence that the 
minute bodies seen or photographed were real infective 
gents, and not merely products of a perverted meta- 
bolism due to such infection. The physical evidence 
obtained by filtration through porous fabrics and colloidal 
membranes, and by measurement of the rates of diffusion, 
was simply concerned with the size of the units of 
fective material, and had to be taken in conjunction 
with the microscopical evidence. There was no fixed 
limit of filterability now ; the only proper use of a 
filter in this connexion was to give a quantitative 
measure of the maximum size of the particles which 
pased through it. The third negative characteristic 
of a virus—namely, its failure to propagate itself 
except in the presence of living cells which it in- 
fected—might obviously provide another unstable bound- 
ay, shifting with the advance in knowledge and 
technique. A good example of the central difficulty which 
was to be tackled by the discussion was the action of the 
herpes virus, one conception of which was that it was a 
distinct ultra-microscopic organism, the person liable 
to attack being a carrier in whom the virus could be 
awakened to pathogenic activity and multiplication by 
injuries which weakened the normal resistance of his 
tells to such an invasion. The other conception regarded 
the virus as a pathogenic principle produced by the cell 
i response to injury, and awakening other cells to 
further production when transmitted to them. 

Dr. Dale hoped that, even though they might be forced 
to the conclusion that some viruses consisted of units too 
minute to be classed as living organisms, they might avoid 
ai alternative conception which referred to them as 
“enzymes.’’ No evidence was available that any enzyme 
had the properties of a virus, or that any virus had those 
ofan enzyme. The virus might be regarded as a trans- 











missible toxin when it caused the infected cell to dis- 
integrate, or as a transmissible stimulant when it induced 
an abnormal proliferation. In either case the special 
characteristic of a virus must be postulated as a power of 
imposing on the cell which it infected an altered meta- 
bolism, which led to its own reproduction. The study of 
infection during the past century had resulted in its 
becoming the epoch of the visible bacteria ; the new 
century seemed likely to be an epoch of no less important 
discoveries concerning the viruses. 

Dr. T. M. Rivers said he preferred a positive charac- 
terization of the viruses, which would emphasize the 
intimate relation between them and their host cells, 
rather than the negative characterization by their proper- 
ties utilized by Dr. Dale. If it was true that viruses could 
be cultivated on lifeless media, they were autonomous 
living agents, but it was doubtful at present whether this 
conclusion could legitimately be drawn from the data, 
which, though numerous, were of uncertain value. There 
was no conclusive proof yet that viruses were filterable 
forms of bacteria, nor had it been established that a 
clinical entity was due to a single agent. Some virus 
maladies were induced by more than one such agent, 
while others appeared to be produced by the concerted 
action of viruses and bacteria. While it was undeniable 
that viruses were present in certain types of cells exhibit- 
ing inclusion bodies, there was still doubt about the 
nature of the small intracellular coccoid bodies. Some 
fowl tumours were undoubtedly caused by agents separable 
from cells, and this fact might have a significance in the 
case of human cancer, though it was by no means certain 
that all neoplasms arose through the activity of such 
agents. 

Dr. J. HENDERSON SMITH remarked that viruses in 
plants had essentially the same characters as those in 
animals, but there were differences in their effects ; thus, 
for example, plants could not develop an active immunity. 
It seemed reasonable at present to adopt a provisional 
hypothesis that plant viruses were parasitic organisms, 
not necessarily bacterial or protozoal, but having special 
characters imposed by their small size. 

Dr. S. P. Bepson gave reasons for his belief that filter- 
able viruses were independent living entities. Although 
the size of these particles varied in the different viruses, 
each species maintained a.constant order of size irre- 
spective of the environment in which it was multiplying. 
Moreover, each species preserved its antigenic individuality 
irrespective of its environment. If a human strain of 
herpes was adapted to the guinea-pig and an anti-herpes 
serum prepared therefrom, this serum would neutralize 
specifically human and rabbit strains of herpes virus as 
well as the guinea-pig strain. Similar phenomena could 
be demonstrated by the complement-fixation test, and be 
applied equally to other viruses. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF MUSCULAR EXERCISE 

Professor A. V. Hit, F.R.S., critically examined the 
views held with regard to the physiology of muscular 
exercise in man. Until the end of 1926 the current 
theories of muscular contraction had been enunciated in 
terms of lactic acid, and of the energy provided by its 
formation from glycogen. The discovery of creatine-phos- 
phoric acid at the beginning of 1927, and the later dis- 
covery by Lundsgaard, in 1930, that muscles treated 
with iodo-acetic acid would contract apparently normally, 
but without the production of lactic acid, involved re- 
adjustment and restatement of the conclusions based on 


earlier work. The present view was that the immediate’ 


chemical change in a stimulated muscle was the break- 
down of creatine-phosphoric acid ; this product was imme- 
diately re-formed at the expense of energy liberated by 
the production of lactic acid, and, later, by the oxidative 
restoration of this lactic acid to glycogen. 

Professor J. Barcrort, F.R.S., dealt with the limits 
placed by altitude on physical exercise. Italian researches 
had shown that man could live at an atmospheric pressure 
of about 110 mm. Hg if he breathed oxygen, but could 
do little or no work. More recent investigations by himself, 
Douglas Kendal, and Margaria had, however, indicated 
that, by breathing oxygen at a pressure of 170mm., a 
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man could step up 1,000 feet in an hour. This pressure 
was much lower than that on the top of Mount Everest ; 
it followed that if the respiratory passages were supplied 
with oxygen, the feat of climbing the highest altitudes 
was not impossible. The problem of climbing such a 
mountain was one for an engineer who specialized in 
designing apparatus for promoting respiration in such 
special circumstances rather than for the mountaineer. 
The problems concerned included how a man _ could 
carry 30 cubic feet of oxygen ; how he could rid himself 
of the carbonic acid if he rebreathed the oxygen ; and 
how he could cope with such incidental difficulties as the 
freezing of the expired water vapour. By _ prosecuting 
investigation on these lines much less expenditure of 
money and lives would be entailed than was involved in 
the equipping of successive expeditions to the Himalayas. 


RESUSCITATION PROBLEMS 

A valuable discussion on problems of resuscitation, in- 
cluding asphyxia, electrocution, and drowning, was opened 
by Sir E. SHaRPEY-SCHAFER, F.R.S., who reviewed the cir- 
cumstances which give rise to asphyxia, and the physio- 
logical conditions involved. He discussed the way in which 
the various methods of artificial respiration had developed, 
and emphasized the importance of selecting a procedure 
which would be simple of application and independent of 
apparatus. He dealt in detail with the prone pressure 
method, which was efficient, simple, involved no fatigue, 
required only one operator, and obviated any obstruction 
by the tongue, soft palate, or mucus. He gave instances 
of fatal results in cases of drowning due to turning the 
patient from the prone to the supine position, and com- 
mented on the danger which might ensue if the medical 
practitioner was uninstructed in such respects. He 
regretted that artificial respiration was not taught in most 
medical schools, and that few medical students or doctors 
had ever practised it. The prone pressure method had 
a physiological basis ; when the centre in the bulb was 
no longer paralysed by an excess of CO,, owing to the 
renewal of air in the lungs being started by the move- 
ments of the chest, it responded to each such pressure 
with an inspiration ; in other words, eaeh expiration 
caused a respiratory movement—the well-known Hering- 
Breuer phenomenon. In this way the method promoted 
the recovery of natural respiration, and might be regarded 
as physiological, although the direct action of the operator 
in the first instance was to produce expiration. Adrenaline 
should be given as soon as possible to promote recovery 
of the heart and of the arterial tone ; it should preferably 
be injected directly into the heart in a dose of about 
20 minims of the 1 in 1,009 solution, which might be 
repeated if necessary. In normal circumstances adrenaline 
was constantly being secreted into the blood by reflex 
stimulation of the centre in the bulb. As in the case of 
other bulbar centres, it was stimulated at the beginning 
of asphyxia, but was later paralysed by the excess of 
CO,, so that adrenaline was no longer secreted, and, 
therefore, had to be administered. Asphyxia neonatorum, 
which was usually caused by obstruction of the umbilical 
vessels, must be treated on a different principle, because 
the lungs were empty of air and needed to be filled. 
This was accomplished, if possible, by inducing natural 
the skin, but the method 





inspiration by stimulation of 
failed if the respiratory centre was paralysed by an 
excess of CO,. Inflation could be effected through a 
cannula passed into the trachea ; mouth-to-mouih infla- 
driven into the mouth was 
too apt to pass only into the oesophagus and stomach. 
If the lungs were inflated, respiration could be continued 
by intermittently blowing air in and allowing it to escape, 
or, alternatively, by pressing on the chest or abdomen, 
the child being in the prone position for choice ; adrenaline 
at once into the heart. 

DERSON remarked that it was 
not enough to resuscitate a man from drowning, asphyxia, 
or from any other accident, or from surgical anaesthesia, 
if he was to die a few davs later from secondary ,pneu- 
monia. He commented on the value of the inhalation of 
carbon dioxide as the most effective means of stimulating 
respiration when it was depressed or had stopped. It 
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had also proved to be a highly useful preventive ‘a 
collapse of the lungs which led to pneumonia, Respirati 

was closely associated with the tone of the poaae 
especially those of the thorax. Depressed breathin a: 
a low muscular tone permitted collapse of part - 7 
whole of a lung, and from such a collapse pneumo my 
developed if infection was present. The inhalation 4 
carbon dioxide, by its action on the respiration and Pe 
museular tonus, kept the lungs open; and _ prevented the 
development of pneumonia. : 

Illustrations were given by Dr. C. K. Drinker and 
Mr. T. J. SHAUGUNESSY of the value of this treatment jp 
asphyxia due to gas poisoning. 

Sir I? RANCIS Suipway said that the pulmonary gaseous 
exchange might be interrupted by temporary paralysis of 
the nervous system owing to lack of oxygen or the action 
of anaesthetics, by paralvsis of the muscles of respiration 
—generally secondary to paralysis of the nervous centres— 
and by circulatory failure ; treatment had, therefore, to 
be based on the condition which was actually preseat 
The pumping action of the heart was promoted by alter. 
nate expansion and contraction of the lungs, the supplying 
of oxygen and carbon dioxide, cardiac massage, and the 
injection of adrenaline. In the case of the apparently 
stillborn child the nervous system and heart were more 
resistant to the lack of oxvgen than was the case in the 
adult. In addition to inflation measures, the applicatiog 
-of warmth increased the excitability of the nervous 
system, and improved metabolism. 

Professor J. A. GuNN discussed the survival time of 
tissues, especially of the central nervous system after 
stoppage of the circulation. He described in detail such. 
resuscitation measures as massage of the heart, cardiae 
and respiratory stimulus, and the methods of administra. 
tion and the duration and action of adrenaline. He 
reported a modification of Buist’s method of performing 
artificial respiration, which was useful in the case of the 
newborn. child. 

SECTION OF PSYCHOLOGY 
THe Narure or Mrinp 

Dr. Cuartes S. Myers, F.R.S., president of this 
Section, devoted his address to a disquisition on the 
nature of mind, and opened with a review of the progress 
of the Section of Psychology since 1913, when it was 
| separated from physiology as a Subsection ; seven years 
later it was accorded the rank of a Section. He dealt in 
considerable detail with the relation of the mathematician 
with physics and psychology, and contrasted the past 
and present conceptions cnatertained as regards the nature 
and action of mind. Psychology, like mathematics, had 
been bereft of “ realitv ’’ by the operation of mathe. 
maticians, whose particular interests lay in mathematical 
operations, and in numbers and figures for their own 
sake, and not for the sake of their physical significance. 
Dr. Myers then passed to discuss measurements of psycho 
logy in terms of behaviour, pointing out that the estima- 
tion of mental ability or character or quality was not 
achieved directly ; all that could be so determined was 
the corresponding stimulus, or the outward response ¢t 
expression by which that mental ability or character of 
quality was manifested. The ‘ behaviourists ’’ were quite 
correct in insisting that scientific measurement was only 
applicable to the behaviour of the organism. Where they 
were wrong was i assuming that conscious processes must 
necessarily be ousted from scientific psychology because 
measurement was excluded. — Self-activity was to be 
regarded as the highest unitary integration of the directive 
mental (conscious and unconscious) activity of the 
organism. 

After briefly considering the origin of actions and the 
contents of consciousness, Dr. Myers passed on to discuss 
multiple personalities and their redintegration, and pre- 
sented an analogy based on different forms of national 
government. The earliest stage of consciousness was 
represented by a primitive monarchical government, the 
king being a weak, diffusely moving spirit in ali its 
varied activities. The intermediate stage was comparabls 
with a stronger government consisting of a cabinet witha 
large number of members, each busily acting in consider 
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ble independence of his colleagues and of his chief, the 
ime minister. At the highest stage there might be 
aceived a differentiation, co-ordination, and integration 
A having so harmoniously co-operated as to produce a 
4 e minister who was functionally identical with the 
. and had such complete control that he regarded the 
more jmportant “acts " of his hierarchy of lower-level col- 
jagues as his own ‘‘ presentations.’’ In some such way, 
“Myers suggested, could be dimly portrayed the evolu- 
‘ion of the self, its increasing powers of control and devolu- 
tion, its development. of the function of presentation, 
and its ability in certain conditions to look down on what 
appeared to be itself, or on one or more other selves, 
ating and experiencing feelings and presentations. He 
then passed on to indicate the development of two modifi- 
ations of the self—namely, feeling and presentation—and 
yent on to deal with conscious and unconscious direction 
yd purpose by the personality. He rebuked psycho- 
alysts for their failure to recognize that the nature of 
ynconscious mental processes could never be described in 
gms of the human body and mind. ‘‘Psycho-morphism”’ 
in psychology was an error no less cardinal than anthropo- 
norphism in religion. It was impossible to localize con- 
giousness in special regions of the brain. The highest 
rocesses of learning, of comparison, and of all that under- 
hy higher intelligent activity, had a generalized localiza- 
jon, and there was no warrant for supposing that there 
aisted definite seats or centres of sensation or emotion, 
for the association of such experiences. 
In conclusion, Dr. Myers passed on to the relation between 
fe directive and mechanical activities, and remarked 
fat mental work appeared to make far greater demands 
m the general metabolism than it should do, according 
purely physical considerations of the expenditure of 
nechanical energy. The psychologist’s principle of the 
anservation of self, which corresponded with the bio- 
igist’s inevitable principle of the struggle for existence, 
yas the fundamental function of the conscious activity 
manifested when the physiological activities of the lower- 
kvel systems met with the highest-level activities, and 
eame apparent as conscious “‘ presentations.’’ This 
“conservation of self ’’ principle was as real and impor- 
nt as the physicist’s principle of the conservation of 
mergy. 
MENTAL DEFICIENCY 

Dr. E. O. Lewis, who described the social aspects of 
nental deficiency, remarked that a complexity of condi- 
ions were involved, as shown by the many classifica- 
tons of defectives, such as those into primary and 
xcondary cases of amentia, the familial and non-familial, 
ad the inherited and sporadic. In approaching the social 
aspects of the problem, however, a simpler classification 
ito the pathological and subcultural types was more 
tlpful. In the pathological case there was a definite 
ganic lesion or abnormality, such as cerebral haemor- 
tage, hydrocephalus, or some physical defect due to 
toxic factors which had impeded growth. The subcultural 
type of defective was merely a variant of the normal, but 
was all-important from the point of view of the social 
ignificance of this condition, whereas the pathological 
goup had comparatively little sociological interest. Less 
than half of the total number of mental defectives fell 
into the pathological group ; its members were mostly 
bw-grade, and needed little more than custodial care and 
wme simple form of training. They were fairly evenly 
tistributed among the various social grades of the com- 
tunity. The subcultural defectives, on the other hand, 
were far more numerous, and, not infrequently, several 
were to be found in the same family. <A large proportion 
ofthese families formed an important group in the lowest 
wial strata of the population, giving rise to many chronic 
cial problems. The higher the species in the biological 
wale, the greater was the individual variety of form, 
function, and behaviour. Mental deficiency of the sub- 
tiltural type might be regarded as one manifestation of 
this variety. The endowment of innate mental charac- 
tistics varied more and more as civilization progressed, 
id so the problem of the subcultural group was an 
mevitable concomitant of the advance of civilization. 
Conomic and social factors tended to segregate the sub- 








normal members of a social group in certain districts, 
where they became a financial burden upon their families 
or upon public funds. The assimilation of this group, 
and of the still larger contiguous group—‘‘ the subnormal 
tenth ’’—into the general life of the community con- 
stituted one of the most difficult problems that Western 
civilization had to solve. 

Professor F. A. E. Crew, dealing with the genetic 
background of mental defect, said that in the case of the 
human subject the geneticist did not collect his own data, 
but used the clinical records collected by those unskilled 
in psychology, and who were too prone to accept anecdote 
in place of evidence. ‘There was so much variety in dia- 
gnosis and in interpretation that it was impossible to 
determine whether mental defect, as defined, could be the 
expression of different genetic forces ; but it was certain 
that there was a genetic background of mental defect. 
Mental deficiency could be eradicated by breeding, if 
parentage was denied to all who carried the hereditary 
ingredients ; but the success of any attempt to control 
the spread of these among a population would be deter- 
mined largely by the nature and the number. of the 
genetic factors involved. 

Drs. R. G. GorDoN and R. N. Norman reported psycho- 
logical experiments on different types of mental defectives, 
which had been conducted in order to discover the dis- 
tribution and nature of various functions. Two series of 
patients were investigated—namely, 100 adult girls with 
an intelligence quotient of over 40 per cent., and 100 boys 
of the idiot and imbecile class. Head’s aphasic tests were 
tried, and those concerned with verbal and language 
manipulation proved much easier for the defective than 
did those concerned with spatial discrimination and 
manipulation. Rorschach’s blot tests were applied to 
the same two series of patients to test the nature of visual 
imagery, the observation of colour, and the tendency to 
descriptiveness. Imagery was found in all cases to be 
restricted in scope, and confined to concrete objects within 
the limited experience of the defective. Colour was noticed 
by a minority of the subjects, and descriptiveness was 
more characteristic of the responses of the higher grade 
of children. Thorndike’s puzzle box test was used to 
determine the possibility of the patients grasping a spatial 
and mechanical problem as a whole, of learning by expe- 
rience, and of applying the solution of simpler puzzles 
to help in solving more complex problems. The last two 
capacities were well developed in both groups, so much 
so in the higher-grade subjects as to make the serial tests 
valueless for them. The lower-grade subjects showed a 
varying ability to solve the more complex puzzles in the 
light of simpler ones. Yerkes’s discrimination tests were 
modified to test the’ power of retaining the image of a 
spatial configuration, but proved useless for the higher- 
grade cases. In the lower-grade patients interesting results 
were obtained, but they only indicated so far how this 
method might be usefully applied in a more elaborate 
research. All these experiments revealed a general but 
by no means exact correlation with intelligence as 
measured by the Binet and Porteus tests. 

Dr. F. C. SHRUBSALL compared the frequency of the 
types found in the course of a statutory ascertainment 
with those defined by Dr. E. O. Lewis in his special 
investigation. Among other conclusions reached was the 
discovery that mental age was only one of the factors in 
deciding on suitability for a special school. The intelli- 
gence quotients of the ineducable showed no relation 
to the type of defect. 

SECTION OF CHEMISTRY 
THE VITAMINS 

Sir FrepericK GOowLaNnp Hopkins, P.R.S., opened a 
discussion on vitamins by pointing out that certain definite 
knowledge was now available about the constitution of 
these substances; discussion of food factors by the 
Chemistry Section was thus now fully justified. As the 
result of oxygenating certain animal fats it had been 
shown that vitamin A was more easily oxidized than 
vitamin D. All doubts as to the individuality of these 
two vitamins had disappeared with the acquirement of 
new chemical facts. Sir Frederick Hopkins outlined the 
characteristic symptoms due to deficiency of each 
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substance, and mentioned the recent meeting of an inter- 
national committee in London, when it was made clear 
that there was now available a technique in respect of 
biological standards ; this would certainly lead to results 
of a more practically useful character as regards the 
administration of vitamins. The next task of the physio- 
logist was to discover how the very potent influence of 
these substances was exercised in the human body, and 
how such minute amounts could produce such profound 
effects. When the synthetic chemist knew all that was 
to be known about their constitution it was possible that 
he might improve upon nature, and obtain from _ his 
synthetic products still more startling results than those 
which had accrued from the natural preparations. 

The chemical constitution of vitamins was outlined 
by Professor P. Karrer, who remarked that, although 
vitamin A from cod-liver oil was not identical with 
carotene, yet active vitamin A preparations when ozonized 
produced geronic acid, just as carotene did. The vitamin A 
of cod-liver oil must therefore contain in its molecule the 
Same carbon ring as carotene, and in that sense could 
be regarded as a derivative of it. 

In close connexion with Professor Karrer’s contribution, 
Professor H. von EULER summurized recent investigations 
into the biological and biochemical effects of the 
carotenes, some carotenc derivatives, and other growth- 
promoting factors. He said that the current view was 
hat only one vitamin A was present and active in the 
animal body, but the discovery of the heterogeneous 
nature of carotene seemed to support the suggestion that 
there were several fat-solubie factors of the vitamin A 
type. 


HEALTH WORK OF THE LEAGUE 
[FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN GENEVA] 


The work of the Health Organization of the League of 
Nations has produced the usual crop of appreciative 
speeches in the present Assembly, but this year the desire 
for economy has silenced virtually all proposals for new 
enterprises. The only new work to be undertaken con- 
sists of medical help to be given to China with the object 
of averting epidemics which might be expected to follow 
the recent floods. Even here no large expenditure is 
contemplated, but only the loan of the services of 
experts and the grant of medical stores. 

The health work of the League was reported on by Dr. 
Fierlinger, delegate of Czechoslovakia, who stated that 
during the past year the Health Organization had de- 
veloped one of its most important tasks—that of giving 
assistance to Governments who asked for it with regard 
to methods to be employed to solve general and special 
administrative and medical problems in the sphere of 
public health. He mentioned the Haison which has been 
with the Ministry of Public Health and 
Physical Education in his own country, also the medical 
League to Bulgaria, the inquiry 
into the means of prevention of infant 
mortality in Rumania, the mission sent to Liberia to 
advise on health matters, the programme undertaken for 
the reorganization of the Bolivian Health Service,the study 
which has taken place in various South American countries 


established 


assistance given by the 
causes and 


on the measures for combating the perils which threaten 
early infancy, and the conference recently held at Monte- 
video on serological methods for the detection of syphilis. 
A great deal of special work has been undertaken in 
China, a country wt 
Rajchman, 


lich is now being visited by Dr. 


the director of the Health Organization. 


A central health station is being organized at Nanking 
national health service, and the 
first national hospital, also at Nanking, is already working 
The Chinese national quarantine service 


to form the nucleus of 


at full pressure. 
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Dr. T. Moore, discussing steps in the Concentration of 
this vitamin, stated that all natural mammalian-liver oils 
were richer sources of it than was cod-liver oil, although 


‘activity. 


this superiority might be set off against the much smaller 
amount of oil present per unit of liver. The mammal 
offered an additional advantage in being amenable 
artificial feeding before treatment of the liver, by which 
means the vitamin A content might be raised very hj h 
He cited experimental results which shed further Liglit'ee 
the changes which must occur in carotene go converted 
to vitamin A by the animal. Such a conversion Was 
accompanied by at least a tenfold increase in colour valye 
but it did not seem necessary to assume that the spectro. 
scopically different colour units given by carotene and 
vitamin A must bear the same relation to biological 
So far as could be judged from a_ limited 
number of tests the best concentrates were not more than 
two or three times as active as crystalline carotene. 

The chemistry of vitamin B and related problems was 
discussed by Professor B. C. P. JANSEN, who described 
the method adopted by himsceli and Dr. Donath in isolat. 
ing the anti-neuritic B, vitamin. Mr. R. B. Bourpnioy 
announced that attempts to isolate crystalline vitamin D 
from the resinous mixture obtained from the ultra-violet 
irradiation of ergosterol had now been partially successfql 
in three different countries—England, Germany, and 
Holland. He suggested that the three different products 
might be mixtures in different proportions of two nearly 
isomorphic anti-rachitic compounds: one showing a high 
dextro-rotation and considerable stability, the other being 
less stable and presenting laevo-rotation or low dextro. 
rotation. 


began its task several months ago in a number of localities, 
A standard programme of instruction has been drawn up 
for Chinese schools of medicine. An effective organization 
against cholera is being set up in the Shanghai zone, 
Most recent of all is the urgent work which has been 
set on foot, through the health services of neighbouring 
countries, to prevent the spread of epidemics from China, 
in view of the flood disaster in that country, resulting in 
starving communities, crop failure, refugee camps, and 
vast areas under stagnant water. So much for the special 
work of the vear. Turning to the more or less permanent 
tasks of the Health Organization, Dr. Fierlinger referred 
to the Eastern Bureau at Singapore, which, he said, was 
steadily increasing in usefulness as a result of technical 
improvements in the transmission of notifications of infec 
tious disease. 

The collective study tours known as interchanges are 
being continued. A tour of this kind has lately been 
in progress in Great Britain for the study of questions 
concerning milk supply and disinfection of ships. The 
French Government has offered to establish in Paris an 
international school for advanced health studies, with the 
object of continuing and centralizing, through a permanent 
institution available for all nations, the work already 
done in this field by periodical meetings of directors 
various schools of hygiene, by the system of interchanges, 
and by a grant of scholarships. The Permanent Commis 
sion on Standards has adopted several new internationa 
standards for serological products. Inquiries made Dy 
the Malaria Commission have led to the definition of a 
standard product of the total alkaloids of cinchona (the 
‘“totaquina ’’), which has the same effect as quinine, 
and is likely to meet the necessity for an increase in th 
supply of the active product, and probably reduce th 
cost of treatment. 

Finally, Dr. Fierlinger spoke of the European Conferentt 
on Rural Hvgiene. This conference, in whych the Health 
Organization, the International Labour Office, and the 
International Institute of Agriculture participated, W# 
attended by eighty-six delegates and experts from twenty 
five European countries. That its influence spread beyoud 
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su0pe was proved by two other speeches in the Assembly 
m delegates of Canada and of Australia—both women, 
d the Australian a woman doctor—who said that the 
work of the European conference had been fruitful of 
gestions which were capable of adaptation to their 
pn sparsely populated territories. 
Jord Astor, one of the principal delegates of Great 
pitain to the Assembly, referred to the important work 
dertaken by the Permanent Commission on Standards. 
ye said that this work did not perhaps appeal much to 
he popular imagination, and yet it was of the greatest 
itility. There was always a risk, said Lord Astor, that 
in these days of economy an uninstructed public opinion 


yould demand the abandonment of some form of bene- 


a 


JAMES MACKENZIE MEMORIAL 


CEREMONY AT BURNLEY 


in October, 1929, Lord Moynihan, President of the Royal 
(ollege of Surgeons of England, opening the new radium 
inic at the Burnley Victoria Hospital, drew public atten- 
fon to the fact that nowhere in Burnley was there any 
wtward record of the long and notable association of 
with 


fe late Sir James Mackenzie that town. The 
publicity given to Lord 
Yoynihan’s observations 
sroused much interest locally, 
ad very many old friends 
wd colleagues of Sir James 
xoressed a desire to assist 
i remedying an omission 
which, they felt, reflected 
mfavourably on Burnley. 

The Mayor (Alderman 
H. R. Nuttall, J.P.) there- 
won convened a meeting of 
those likely to be interested, 
at which it was decided to 
en a public subscription 
ist. As a result of the 
appeal that followed,  suffi- 
tent funds were speedily 
tbtained to enable considera- 
ton to be given to the form 
a the memorial. The com- 
mittee set up by the sub- 
sribers, after giving much 
thought to the matter, came 
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ficial activity not understood by the man in the street. 
The objects of the commission are to standardize modern 
products in medicine, such as insulin, antitoxins, and the 
like, so as to ensure that in different countries, as far as 
possibie, the same methods of testing and dosage, and the 
same terminology, are employed. 

The discussion on health matters in the Assembly 
covered a wide range, and included an interesting speech 
from another medical delegate, Dr. Chodzko of Poland, 
who gave a rather startling account of how the doctrines 
of Malthus, as he said, are spreading even in the most 
secluded parts of Europe. The Slavs are no exception, 
and, according to this authority, are practising on a wide- 
spread scale the artificial limitation of births. 


the easterly side of the Rose Garden, gives a good vista 
to the monument and is particularly appropriate. It is 
within a very short distance of, and can be seen from, 
No. 68, Bank Parade. 

The bust has been modelled by Mr. L. F. Roslyn, 
R.B.S., of South Kensington. It is of cast bronze, and 
has been placed in the niche of a monument eight feet 
wide by twelve feet high, built of polished Darley Dale 
masonry provided by the town council. 





LorD MoyNIHAN’S 
ADDRESS 
The following address was 
delivered by Lord Moynihan 
when unveiling the bust in 
the Rose Garden at Thompson 
Park: 


‘“ This is a day of remem- 
brance! To-day we com- 
memorate the life, and pay 
tribute to the service, of 
one who was Burnley’s most 
distinguished citizen, perhaps 
the greatest general practi- 
tioner we have ever pro- 
duced, and whg was certainly 
possessed of the most 
original and acute mind of 
any physician who has 
practised in this country 
during the last fifty years. 

‘Sir James Mackenzie’s 
mind was not so much 
acquisitive as observant and 





Seretary of State for Air, and the bust by Lord 
Moynihan. The plaque bears the following inscription : 
Sir James Mackenzie, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.C.P., 
1853-1925. Who achieved fame by his researches in con- 
kxion with diseases of the heart, was from 1879 to 1907 
ageneral practitioner in Burnley and lived in this house. 

The Burnley Town Council gave permission for the 
bust to be placed in Thompson Park, and the site chosen, 





to the conclusion that the creative. As with Hippo- 
memorial should take two crates, whom _ we call the 
frms— namely, a_ plaque Father of Medicine, his eye 
m the wall of the house in — Sop vee par 

ct the observation of others, 
Bumley, No. 68, Bank his mind retained not only 
Parade, in which James the broad truths, but even 
Mackenzie resided for many AB wie rene the minute details of things 
mais, and a bust in a Mackenzix Memoniat ay Bunny. once seen, and in due time 
itably chosen position. the facts observed were 
On Saturday last, September 26th, the two memorials | marshalled, correlated, contrasted, compared, until a 
vere unveiled at a public ceremony—the plaque by James | great general truth emerged. The intellectual road 
Mackenzie’s brother, Lord Amulree, G.B.E., K.C., | Was often long and rough; the path beset with 


problems of bewildering complexity ; he was perpetually 
halting to ask questions ; and an answer when found 
showed, as always in science, the need for new and 
still more difficult inquiry. Yet in the end we 
must confess that, though he never gained intellectual 
contentment and repose, he rarely failed to accomplish 
something that steadily advanced the science of medicine, 
and brought a real help to those who suffered. Indeed, 
I always felt that the virtue which was his main incentive 
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was compassion. 


and distress, to rescue them from death. 
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Mackenzie loved his fellow men ; he 

was consumed by a longing to help them, to save them 
from suffering, to strengthen them for their daily task, Scotland 4 com 
to sustain their faltering courage in times of danger gious T 
These desires Scottish Mental Hospita's Board g conne> 


Was he 


were the mainspring of his untiring labours. 
‘ Beloved 


not therefore most justly called the 
physician ’? 

‘“ This tablet perpetuates the view that Mackenzie’s 
greatest work was concerned with disease of the heart. 
A philosopher might, however, claim that his method of 
work was greater even than its results. It is indisputable 
that he created new knowledge, vast in quantity, of 
highest value, and most relevant in application to 
maladies of the heart. Yet to the science of medicine 
he contributed something of at least an equal importance: 
he vindicated the Hippocratic method in medicine, the 
method of accurate clinical observation leading to the 
power of classification, and of wide generalization. He 
was indeed the great observer, the keen, thoughtful eye- 
witness of events which he submitted to an almost 
vexatious scrutiny, that he might satisfy himself of their 
truth and of their contesseration. I think he rather 
disdained the academic scholar, the learned collector of 
other men’s opinions, the bookworm who knew old and 
new authorities alike. Once I reminded him of the story 
of Jesse Foot, the enemy of immortal John Hunter whom 
he reviled for his ignorance of the Latin tongue. ‘ Jesse 
Foot rebukes me that I do not know the dead languages ; 
but I could show him that on the dead body that he 
never knew in any language dead or living.’ So I pointed 
cut to Mackenzie that he might himself say to those 
learned only in the classic literature of medicine, ‘I can 
show you that on the living heart that you will never 
find in books, ancient or modern.’ His invention of the 
polygraph, first made in Padiham, a feat acclaimed 
throughout the world, which enabled him to read the 
heart’s actions as in a book, was only an incident in his 
unwearying search for truth. 

““ When Mackenzie left Burnley he was already regarded 
throughout the world as the most eminent of English 
physicians. He faced the venture of his journey to 
London with equanimity. ‘If I get consulting work, I 
shall do it ; if I don’t, well, mon, I shall just play gowf,’ 
he said to me, in rugged Scottish accent. London received 
him as silently and at first almost as indifferently as 
years before it had received Lister. But little by little 
London was conquered, and to his consternation the 
‘Mackenzie school,’ not entirely to his liking, was 
founded. Many of his disciples failed to grasp the real 
significance and the philosophical basis of Mackenzie’s 
work. So after years of work of highest quality, both 
literary and professional, after expressing his longing to 
get back to general practice, he retired to St. Andrews 
and established the Institute there. In the end he died 
in London of the disease he had studied so carefully, 
angina pectoris, adding one more to the examples of 
those who succumb to a disease which had been their 
main interest during their professional lives. 

‘* Mackenzie was indeed the beloved physician. He was 
the sanest and most powerful influence in English medicine 
for a whole generation ; he added knowledge of incalculable 
value to its science ; he renewed and strengthened our 
faith in the ancient method of Hippocrates ; he held 
aloft the standard of our profession, and caused it to be 
honoured throughout the world. He made a multitude 
of friends wherever he went ; he stirred hope in many 
hearts that were afraid, and gave comfort to those who 
suffered. Great men praised him for his knowledge, his 
wisdom ; all men loved him for his tenderness, his gentle- 
ness, his power that gave them strength, his courage that 
inspired them, his skill that saved them. His presence 
was a benefaction ; his memory will forever be an 
inspiration.”’ 


After the unveiling Lord Amulree moved a vote of 
thanks to Lord Moynihan, and speeches by the Right 
Hon. Arthur Henderson and Professor John Hay, M.D., 
of Liverpool, brought the ceremony to an end. 


‘burgh panel was held in Edinburgh on September 22nd, 
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The report of the Scottish Mental Hospitals Pathologicg 
Scheme for 1930 has just been issued. It is pointeg ont 
that the researches are of a scope and on a scale which 
would go beyond the resources of the individual hospitas [5 ir 
and are secured by co-operation between the  variog oi 
Scottish mental hospitals. The Board considers that th a 
amount of research work on neuropathology which hy 
been carried out by Dr. F. E. Reynolds and his felloy. 
workers in the last seven years has furnished ample 
justification for the continuance of the laboratory, 4 
monograph containing important joint researches by Dy f 
Logan Turner and Dr. Reynolds on pyogenic intracranig f 
diseases has been prepared, and is ready for publication, 
The revenue for the year amounted to £2,204, and th 
expenditure to £1,272. The Medical Research Coun 
contributed a grant of £200 to the fund for the current 
year. In addition to research work, reports are mage 
on specimens sent by contributing hospitals ; some ty 
hundred specimens were dealt with during the past year, 


Edinburgh Practitioners and the Capitation Fee 
A well-attended meeting of practitioners on the Edin 


when it was agreed to accept the proposed reduction of 
one shilling in the capitation fee. The meeting, however, 
was of the opinion that more attention should have been 
paid to the statement of certain principles which may 
have to be taken into account in future negotiations, 
These are that the sacrifices made by practitioners in 192 
and in 1924 in aid of national economy, which represented 
a reduction of two shillings in the capitation fee, should 
have been emphasized ; that the present capitation fee is 
not sufficiently above the pre-war rate to be commen 
surate with the cost of living ; and that a period should 
have been defined after which the amount of the capita 
tion fee would be considered. 


Open-air School at Edinburgh 

A new building of the open-air type, Prestonfield 
Primary School, situated in Peffermill Road, Edinburgh, 
was opened on September 22nd by Councillor P. H. Allan, 
chairman of the Edinburgh Corporation Education Com 
mittee. The school has been built to meet the requiremensfhte H 
of the neighbouring housing scheme at Prestonfield, wher fiewcast 
about seven hundred houses have been erected within fnth m 
recent years. The classrooms are built on one floor only, and fdical 
have a pleasant garden in the centre. In fine weather theMD., I 
sides of the classrooms, which are provided with glas fie Ski 
doors throughout their full length, can be completely fg limi 
opened, so that the pupils can enjoy the full benefit offte wor 
the open air. The school is the first in Scotland to havefid the 
an “‘under-floor’’ heating system. There are fourteen fis reti 
classrooms, with accommodation for seven hundred pupils fleir af 
in addition to a sewing room, a large hall or gymnasium, fad the 
and the usual arrangements for staff, medical inspectiot, tim in 
and stores. At the opening ceremony Councillor Alla filuming 
remarked that the Education Committee of Edinburgh ‘ommit 
had been guided by the fact that ‘‘ more men fail from}ton wi 
want of energy than from want of ability.’’ Although flolam 
the vagaries of climate might often prevent the full us Depart 
of the facilities provided it would usually be possible to 
take at least partial advantage of them with resulting] In a 
benefit to health. The school was of the nature of al feiety 





experiment, and its success depended, to a large extedh |mcoura 
Pinic | 
Regent 


on the teachers. 
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Economies in Medical Services, Fife 
4 committee of the Fife County Council has made 
fious recommendations for the restriction of expenses 
4 connexion with medical services in this area. Certain 
ges in the county hospitals, including the closing of 
Andrews Poor Hospital, are expected to effect a saving 
#2500; and an amalgamation of areas would cut 
ign the number of parish medical officers, with resulting 
ging in salaries. The Public Health Committee is 
quested to revise the scheme for nurses and health 
tors, with a view to reducing the number of nurses. 
Ihe committee also recommends that the scheme for 
applying milk to school children should meantime be 
sponed, as the medical officer of health is satisfied that 
4 school children are well nourished. The reduction of 
, A: ordinary scale of poor relief by 10 per cent., and of 
racranial } clothing allowance by 20 per cent., is advocated 
blication, FP : ther economies, the esti d i i 
and mong © - omies, e a imate saving being 
- Comal 3,000. The committee drew attention to the growing 
© current incurred at the Springfield Asylum for the Insane, 
wre mae proposed that the expenditure for this district asylum 
| wid be reduced by £2,000. 
OMe two 


t year, 




































Ayr Hospital Co-operation 
Ata meeting on September 14th the Town Council of 








Fee fir considered a report from the Department of Health 
he Edin mcerning the hospitals in Ayrshire, including the proposals 
er 29nd vanced for the utilization of the accommodation avail- 
ction of He. It is suggested that it would be economical and 
however imately in the best interests of the county and the 
ive held afious burghs concerned if Kirklandside Hospital, Kilmar- 
ich may uk, were developed by co-operation between the town 
tiations mncils of Ayr and Kilmarnock in such a way that 
sin 1999 would eventually become the central council hospital 
resented f the district. It would then supplement the various 
| should Puatary hospitals, and would provide for infectious 
on fee ig #Be4SS and abnormal obstetrical cases, besides supplying, 
ommen #tally, extra beds for medical and surgical cases. At 
1 should BSent the authorities of Ayr burgh, Ayr county, and 
. capita flmarnock burgh co-operate to a certain extent, and it 
considered that this definite step in organization should 
fet little difficulty. 
stonfield E l d d W ] 
abagd ngland an ales 
(. Allan, _ 
n Com Sir Robert Bolam 
remengfie House Committee of the Royal Infirmary, 


1, where flewcastle-on-Tyne, in its last quarterly report, announces 
within juth much regret the retirement from the honorary 
aly, and faedical and surgical staff of Sir Robert Bolam, O.B.E., 
ther theflD., LL.D., F.R.C.P., honorary physician in charge of 
h glas te Skin Department, on having reached the statutory 
rpletely fe limit. ‘‘ Sir Robert Bolam has been associated with 
nefit of fie work of the Infirmary for a period of thirty-two years, 
to havefiad the committee are deeply sensible of the loss which 
ourteet fis retirement entails. They wish to place on record 
pupils, fiir appreciation of the valuable services he has rendered 
asium, fd their recognition of the distinguished position held by 
ection, flim in the profession. They have also agreed that an 
- Allanfiluminated address be presented to him. Further, the 
nburghjommittee have unanimously agreed upon a recommenda- 
il from}ion which appears on the agenda, to appoint Sir Robert 
though [lam an honorary consulting physician to the Skin 
ull ust fDepartment.’’ 

ible ta British Red Cross Society 

sulti9g} In a foreword to the report of the British Red Cross 
of a Meiety for 1930, Sir Arthur Stanley comments on the 
extent, "ouraging progress that is being made at the Central 
linic for the Treatment of Rheumatism in Peto Place, 
Regent’s Park. Since the clinic began to admit patients 
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in March last year, the average weekly attendance has 
risen to well over a thousand, and it is estimated that 
about 70 per cent. of the male patients, and 80 per cent. 
of the female, have definitely benefited. During this 
experimental period sufficient experience has been gained 
to determine the probable cost of treatment per attend- 
ance, and a revised list of fees is being prepared. The 
hope is expressed that in time the clinic will be more or 
less self-supporting. At present the active medical staff 
consists of five visiting physicians, with their clinical 
assistants, a specialist staff, a medical registrar, a matron, 
and the treatment staff. The social service department 
is directed by a lady almoner. It will be recollected that 
the clinic admits adult walking patients only, and that 
all patients, without exception, are required to have a 
recommendation signed by a doctor. The clinic is open 
from 8.30 a.m. to 9.30 p.m. daily, except Sundays. A 
full report of its work is published separately, and may 
be obtained on application. During the year requests for 
blood transfusion numbered 1,627—the highest figure so 
far recorded. This service was utilized by 115 hospitals, 
apart from nursing homes and private cases. A point 
is made of the number of middle-aged and elderly persons 
who are enrolling as donors, owing, apparently, to the 
reports of younger relatives of the feeling of fitness that 
follows a transfusion. While expressing satisfaction with 
this department of its activities, the society resents that 
the voluntary nature of the service is being exploited for 
the benefit of more or less well-to-do patients. Out of 
156 private cases served during the year, less than fifty 
patients made any donation. Increases in membership 
are recorded in the voluntary aid detachments, now num- 
bering 735, in the British Red Cross detachments, and 
in the Junior Red Cross, in which 17,838 boys and girls 
have been enrolled. During 1930 noteworthy progress 
was made over-seas, branches of the society having been 
established in Kenya and in Southern Rhodesia. In this 
country the reports of the county branches, which are 
incorporated in the report, show steady development. 


Medical Aspects of the Gas Industry 

During the annual conference of the British Commercial 
Gas Association in Exeter, from September 28th to 30th, 
special attention was paid to the part that might be played 
by coal gas in promoting the public health, and as a 
source of radiant energy for the treatment of disease. 
Dr. Meredith Davies, county medical officer of health for 
Devon, emphasized the importance of gas as a smokeless 
fuel for private houses as well as for factories. He said 
it was clean, efficient, and reliable in use, and eliminated 
the drudgery and fatigue involved in antiquated methods 
of heating and cooking. It satisfied modern standards of 
hygiene, comfort, and ventilation in room heating, pro- 
vided hot water, and also was utilized in the cheapest 
automatic refrigerator on the market. It facilitated the 
use of coal by the population in such a way as to make 
the conditions of living as healthy as possible. In an ideal 
house installation there would be an automatically con- 
trolled central heating apparatus to keep the air tempera- 
ture correct all over the building, and some source of 
radiant heat associated with a form of ventilating system 
in every room occupied for any length of time. In the 
ordinary living room, however, in the temperate climate 
of this country, the source of radiant heat would generally 
be sufficient to maintain an equable air temperature. 
Dr. Meredith Davies commended panel heating, mention- 
ing that panel heaters in the ceiling delivered the highest 
percentage of radiant heat ; those in the walls emanated 
about 60 percentage of their heat in the radiant form 
when running at about 100° F. Owing to the amount of 
reflection from the walls and furniture the heating pro- 
vided by ceiling panel mechanisms was remarkably even ; 
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the air temperature was practically constant, except for a 
few inches from the ceiling. Gas light was less tiring to 
the eyes than any other artificial illuminant ; the fumes 
which had been regarded as an objection in the past con- 
sisted only of carbon dioxide and water vapour. Sir 
Leonard Hill remarked that gas provided the long ultra- 
violet rays which were considered by the Finsen Institute 
to have a curable effect in cases of surgical tuberculosis. 
It also gave off the visible and infra-red rays which were 
of importance in flushing parts of the body with blood, 
warming up damaged tissues, and promoting resistance 
to infection. These activities were of special significance 
in regard to the treatment of rheumatic diseases. Sir 
Leonard described certain types of gas lamps with the 
aid of which cases of chronic rheumatism had_ been 
treated, with resulting alleviation of the pain and the 
improvement of stiff and swelling joints. They could 
be kept in action for five hours at a cost of 1d., and 
could be used safely in the home or the doctor’s con- 
sulting room. 








India 


The Incidence of Diphtheria 
In an appendix to the report of the King Institute of 
Preventive Medicine, Guindy, for the year ending Sep- 
tember 30th, 1930, it is remarked that an outbreak of 
diphtheria investigated by the Institute suggests that, 
contrary to general opinion, such occurrences are not 
infrequent in India. A patient with conjunctivitis and 
sore throat developed later paralytic symptoms. The 
throat swab was found to be positive, and contact cases 
were detected ; further cases of diphtheria ensued, and 
a bacteriological unit was sent to the locality to make an 
extended investigation. Complete proof of the nature of 
the epidemic was forthcoming, both bacteriologically and 
in the immediate response of some patients to antitoxin. 
Infection was traced to personal contact in the out-patient 
department of a hospital. No definite diphtherial mem- 
brane was discovered in any instance, and it was note- 
worthy that in spite of the lack of isolation and proper 
treatment, the disease did not spread rapidly. It is pro- 
bable that the diphtherial strains were of low virulence ; 
possibly the prevailing dry and hot atmospheric conditions 
contributed to the insignificance of the outbreak. Atten- 
tion is drawn in the report to the lack of satisfactory 
purification of water in several places, in spite of instruc- 
tions previously issued. Lieut.-Colonel H. H. King, 
director of the Institute, mentions that considerable im- 
provements to the main buildings are being carried out. 





Madras Hospital for Women and Children 

The publication of the annual clinical report for 1929 
of the Government Hospital for Women and Children at 
Egmore, near Madras, has been delayed owing to the 
reorganization of the report on the lines of similar institu- 
tions in Great Britain. The result is a volume consisting 
almost entirely of gynaecological and obstetrical reports, 
which will be of service to those who wish to compare 
conditions in India with those elsewhere. During the 
year under review certain important changes were made 
in the internal arrangements of the hospital. The ad- 
mission department was separated from the main delivery 
ward, in which one large room has been equipped for all 
operative deliveries short of Caesarean section. This has 
greatly facilitated the work, since emergency obstetrical 
operations can now be conducted without delay, no special 
preparations having to be made; strict aseptic and 
antiseptic conditions are enforced. In the admission 
department, now in another part of the hospital, arrange- 
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ments have been made to obviate the transmission of 
sepsis from cases’ already infected. An attempt is ae 
to be made to diminish chances of cross-infection - it j 
hoped to provide separate delivery cubicles. An ame 
natal department has been inaugurated in a separate 
block, and venereal cases are now treated apart from the 
general out-patients. It is hoped to obtain an ante-nata] 
block and children’s department away from the Main 
blocks of the hospital, and instruction in mothercraft jg 
already being given by experts. In December, 1999 4 
research department was opened. Work is being Carried 
out on the anaemias and toxaemias of pregnancy and on 
the causation of stillbirth. As fuller facilities are ob. 


.tained, it is proposed to make further investigations into 


the tropical diseases which complicate pregnancy in India, 
This research work is being conducted in close co-operation 
with the director of the King Institute, and with the 
professors of pathology and biocheinistry. Clinical meet. 
ings of the hospital staff are held monthly, each member 
being responsible for reporting the work of his particular 
section, and for the presentation of any specially inter. 
esting case. Post-graduate instruction continues to be 
given, students coming from all parts of India, Burma, 
the Straits Settlements, and Ceylon. The extent of the 
clinical material available is indicated by the fact that 
during the year under review 7,084 women and 66] 
children were admitted for treatment. Lieut.-Colonel 
C. A. F. Hingston, superintendent of the hospital, states 
that the chief methods of treating eclampsia were the 
control of the blood pressure by the administration of 
veratrone ; the injection of morphine or omnopon to 
prevent the recurrence of fits ; intestinal lavage to relieve 
intestinal toxaemia ; iced enemas, and other measures 
to control hyperpyrexia ; and general precautions against 
pulmonary complications and_ respiratory or cardiac 
failure. Emphasis is laid upon starvation and elimina- 
tion ; in most cases, delivery was either natural or aided 
by forceps in the second stage. 


Accommodation in Mental Hospitals 

The provision of increased accommodation in mental 
hospitals in various parts of India is becoming a serious 
question, especially since few steps can be taken owing 
to general lack of funds. In his report for 1930 of the 
mental hospitals in the Madras Presidency, Major-General 
C. A. Sprawson, I.M.S., Surgeon-General with the Gover 
ment of Madras, points out that while the average populs 
tion of the largest of the three hospitals in Madras, 
Waltair, and Calicut respectively, was over 1,000, it has 
a normal accommodation for less than three-quarters of 
that number. Moreover, the population is tending to 
increase yearly, and although schemes are contemplated 
for further building, it is already obvious that the numbers 
of mentally afflicted patients are sufficient to fill the three 
hospitals, even after their anticipated enlargement. It is 
aiso urged that the time has come for establishing a home 
for mentally defective children in connexion with the 
Madras institution, there being at present more thaa 
thirty such children below the age of 16 in the hospital, 
and many more outside it. A start might be made, it 
is suggested, by providing a day school for the high-grade 
mental defectives, and a home for idiots and imbeciles. 
A medical officer is already available for this special 
work. It is thought that a fourth mental hospital in the 
southern part of the Presidency will be urgently needed 
in the near future. In the Indian Mental Hospital at 
Ranchi the total number of beds is less by 162 than the 
combined total of the three hospitals which it replaced 
in September, 1925. The overcrowding of male patients 
in this institution has constituted a very difficult adminis 
trative problem, as nearly half of them are of the 
criminal type. A scheme of expansion is being designed 
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gbich will raise the accommodation from the present 
1286 to 1,600, the largest number with which a single 
stitution under one administrative head can conveniently 

_ Some success has attended an effort to place under 
ihe care of friends and relatives the incurable, but harm- 
iss, patients, who formed such a large proportion of the 
gmates when the institution was first opened. Curative 
measures are seriously hampered by the restrictions of 

e, and iv has not yet been possible to construct for 
ying patients wards which could be completely self- 
apporting. In the Provincial Mental Hospital at Tezpur 
ig Assam, however, considerable improvement has followed 
he reconstru*tion of the hospital, permitting the reduction 
overcrowding. It was only possible previously to 
ycommodate the most serious chronic cases, a selection 
fom the worst of those which had been detained in jail 
til room could be found for them ; the recovery rate 
ms naturally affected adversely. Since enlargement of the 
stitution the patients have gained obviously in general 
yalth, but it is mentioned in the annual report for 1930 
fut some time must necessarily elapse before it will be 
possible to clear up the aftermath of diseases, such as 
jysentery and tuberculosis, due to the previous over- 
cowding. 














Correspondence 


BREECH PRESENTATION 

Srr,—In the correspondence on breech presentation in 
your issue of September 19th three important points are 
nised : 

1. Should midwives be allowed to take sole charge 
of breech cases?—According to the rule of the Central 
iidwives Board they must report breech presentation in 
the primigravida ; this rule should certainly be extended 
t» the multipara. It is not always certain if a breech 
tlivery will be easy, and a qualified doctor should have 
the responsibility. In addition, if a diagnosis of breech 
smade when a shoulder is presenting, disaster will occur 
ad has occurred. Let the Central Midwives Board autho- 
ities alter this rule. 


2. The size of the parents’ heads.—I always teach my 
tudents to ascertain, when possible, the size of the 
husband’s hat. It is of great assistance sometimes in 
determining treatment. 

8. The question of version.—After a version, carefully 
ad gently done, the foetal heart has stopped. This is 
due either to interference with the placental circulation 
entanglement of the cord. Version, therefore, is not 
without its dangers.—I am, etc., 

BETHEL SOLOMONS, 

Dublin, Sept. 24th. Master, Rotunda Hospital. 


THE TREATMENT OF CHRONIC OSTEO- 
MYELITIS 

Sirn—In your issue ef September 19th you devote an 
dlitorial note to the treatment of osteomyelitis by 
Maggots, and mention also Dr. Winnett Orr’s method. 
Both of these have always struck me as thoroughly un- 
sugical and somewhat offensive methods of treatment. 
Itmust surely be very disagreeable to the patient to have 
lis wound attacked by animal scavengers, and those who 
lave tried Winnett Orr’s treatment bear witness to the 
hact that the fetor of the discharge is such as to make 
t practically impossible to nurse other patients in the 
&me ward. 

You suggest that osteomyelitis is more common in the 








United States than in this country, but surely nowhere 
have surgeons been faced with a greater problem in the 
treatment of this condition than that presented to them 
at the end of the war. The vast majority of the large 
number of severe and complicated cases of chronic osteo- 
myelitis which resulted from war injuries were satisfac- 
torily dealt with by ordinary surgical measures, and the 
failure to carry on this work in the treatment of the much 
smaller number of civilian cases can only be due either 
to lack of appreciation on the part of the surgeons of 
the principles upon which a radical operation should be 
carried out, or else to a lack of boldness in carrying this 
operation through in an adequate manner. 

The radical operation was systematized by Professor 
Broca, whose book on the after-effects of wounds of the 
bones and joints was translated into English in 1918, and 
gave a very thorough account of the method of radical 
treatment. A description of the principles of Broca’s 
method was published by me in The After-Treatment of 
Wounds and Injuries, and in Sir Robert Jones’s Ortho- 
paedic Treatment of Injuries. These principles are, 
briefly: (1) that all tracks and sinuses in the bone 
must be well opened up, leaving no sequestrum and 
removing all granulation tissue, and, as far as possible, 
all sclerosed bone ; (2) that no cavity with rigid walls 
must be left into which soft parts cannot fall. A cavity 
which cannot be obliterated interferes with healing. When 
necessary, muscle must be loosened, or even a muscular 
flap cut in order to carry out this principle. When such 
a radical operation has been properly performed many 
of the wounds can be sutured immediately with a small 
drain. But even when the surgeon feels insufficiently 
confident to suture the wound he can practically always 
pack it and leave it to granulate, or carry out a secondary 
suture at the end of ten to fourteen days. 

This radical treatment of chronic osteomyelitis was one 
of the lessons of war surgery, which has been too little 
appreciated since, and which it is to be feared may be 
completely forgotten.—I am, etc., 


London, W.1, Sept. 28th. R. C. ELMstie. 





SEROUS MENINGITIS 

Sir,—Since my friend Dr. Braithwaite has done me 
the honour of referring in his interesting paper to an 
opinion of mine upon serous meningitis I may perhaps 
be allowed to add a word of explanation. 

The term serous meningitis, valuable at the time of its 
conception, has, I believe, outlived all usefulness. It was 
employed by Quincke to describe a group of cases in 
which the clinical symptoms suggested meningitis, but the 
cerebro-spinal fluid, though it might be under increased 
pressure, remained normal to naked-eye inspection. During 
the forty years that have since elapsed, the extended use 
of lumbar puncture, together with routine microscopical 
and chemical examinations of the spinal fluid, have added 
considerably to our knowledge. In the case, for instance, 
of a clear fluid from a case of otitis media with meningeal 
symptoms, the pathologist can often tell us whether we 
are dealing with a mild meningitis, the early stage of 
a severe meningitis, or a cerebral abscess with meningeal 
irritation. To speak of any, or all, of these conditions 
as serous meningitis is unsatisfactory and misleading. 

We have further learned to recognize that in a number 
of diseases, such as mumps, measles, and chicken-pox, a 
mild meningeal reaction with clear fluid may occur. There 
is no need here to invoke the term serous. We are also 
familiar with the occurrence of cases such as Dr. Braith- 
waite describes, sporadic or epidemic, in which clinical 
evidence of meningitis is associated with a clear fluid, 
sometimes showing an increase of cells—and with a com- 
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plete ignorance on our part of the etiology. My objection 
to the use of the label ‘‘ serous meningitis ’’ in these cases 
is that on account of its traditional value it may lead the 


physician to believe that he has made a complete diagnosis. 


and so allay the spirit of inquiry. Looked at from this 
point of view serous meningitis is not a diagnosis but a 
luxury.—I am, etc., 
C. P. SyMonpDs. 
London, W.1, Sept. 2Gth. 





SPINAL ANAESTHESIA 

S1r,—I was asked by the secretary of the Section of 
Anaesthetics to take part in the discussion of Dr. Howard 
Jones’s paper at Eastbourne, but was unfortunately pre- 
vented from being there. His paper has now appeared 
in the Journal of September 12th, and I venture to repair 
the omission. With many of his general conclusions— 
for example, that for the strong muscular man needing 
a high laparotomy spinal analgesia is strongly indicated— 
all who have had extensive experience will agree. It is 
with his remarks under the sections headed ‘‘ Spinocain 
and durocaine’’ and ‘‘ Respiratory embarrassment and 
collapse ’’ that I feel he is an unreliable guide. 

He persists in the idea that spinocain and durocaine act 


as if they were heavier than cerebro-spinal fluid, when in | 


fact they are lighter. His explanation of this curious 
phenomenon is that the alcohol content, which makes 
them lighter, is absorbed as soon as it enters the cerebro- 


spinal fluid, leaving the remainder (novocain, gliadine, - 


and normal saline) as the heavier constituent. This is 
ingenious, but not in accordance with the facts. Pitkin 
particularly warns all users of spinocain not to inject in 
the sitting-up position, because the solution rises too 
rapidly. An extensive experience of both the lateral and 
upright positions leaves no doubt whatever that a higher 
anaesthesia is obtained in the sitting-up position than in 
the lateral. I think that all who have had much expe- 
rience with these solutions would confirm this observation. 

He says: ‘‘ The ‘ air bubble in a spirit level’ arrange- 
ment is possible only between two media which are 
not miscible.’’ Possibly as a general statement of a 
physical phenomenon that may be true. In the matter 
in hand it is misleading. Durocaine is miscible with 
cerebro-spinal fluid, but it takes a long time to become 
completely mixed. If 0.5 c.cm. durocaine is dropped on 
to the surface of 1 c.cm. of cerebro-spinal fluid at the 
bottom of a test tube, each drop falls a certain depth, and 
then gradually comes to the surface. The whole of the 
0.5 c.cm. durocaine sits on the surface of the cerebro- 
spinal fluid, the two fluids being quite distinct and 
separated by a less translucent layer at their junction. 
Gradually the cloudy juncture-layer puts forth arms into 
the subjacent cerebro-spinal fluid, and in the course of one 
to two hours the mixture appears to have become a 
slightly opalescent homogeneous mixture. 

Seeing that the physical facts are in harmony with the 
clinical findings, it seems unnecessary to have recourse 
to wholly imaginary physical phenomena which would 
explain none of the observed facts. It is true that at a 
later stage, when the analgesia is as high as is desired, the 
Trendelenburg position is a ‘‘ constant feature in the 
ritual’’: certainly, to prevent the anaesthesia going 
higher. Moreover, the Trendelenburg position is, or 
should be, a constant feature in the ritual of all spinal 
anaesthesias that paralyse vaso-constrictors. Again, Dr. 
Howard Jones says: ‘“‘ The danger in intrathecal adminis- 
tration is not a vasomotor effect from a regional block 
of the thoracic and lumbar roots . . . but from blood 
absorption and paralysis of the vasomotor centre, leading 
in some cases with excessive dosage to severe collapse to 
a pulseless state.’’ Dr. Howard Jones makes this state- 





ment, but does not support it by any facts. If he ‘s 
referring to percaine, of course his clinical experience With 
that drug would be valuable evidence almost amount 
to proof that percaine paralyses the vasomotor centre 
blood absorption. As regards novocain the facts are 
quite otherwise. It has absolutely no paralytic effect on 
the vasomotor centre whatever. The proof of this will 
appear in a paper now being prepared for publication, in 
which it is shown that the injection of novocain into the 
cisterna magna has no such effect. If the direct applica. 
tion of novocain to the centre itself has no Paralysing 
effect on it, it is idle to suppose that any dose absorbed 
from the lumbar theca into the blood stream could affeg 
it in this way. 

What are the facts? The largest dose of novocain (as 
spinocain and durocaine) that I ever use is 0.3 gram, 
The minimum lethal dose of novocain intravenously jg 
0.04 gram per kilo; for a man weighing 10st., o 
70 kilos, the minimum lethal dose would be 2.8 grams 
that is, more than nine times the maximum dose eyer 
used. Moreover, the minimum lethal dose kills by 
paralysis of the respiratory centre ; there is no evidence 
that the vasomotor centre is even weakened.—I am, etc, 


Manchester, Sept. 20th. E. FALKNER Hu. 





HUNGER PAIN AND PRESERVATIVES 

S1tr,—As I stated in my letter published in the British 
Medical Journal of September 19th, only two preserva. 
tives—namely, sulphur dioxide and benzoic acid—are 
allowed in a limited number of specified articles of food 
and in certain beverages. I mentioned in that letter all 
the articles in which one or other of those preservatives 
is permitted. With the exception of beer the use of 
preservatives in any of those articles is only allowed on 
the condition that the nature and quantity of the preser- 
vative present is declared on the article as sold. If, there. 
fore, Mr. Forrest’s symptoms are due to preservatives it 
ought to be quite easy for him, in view of these regula- 
tions, to trace the cause to one or other of these 
preservatives. 

Mr. Forrest states in your issue of September 26th that 
his indigestion is provoked by the articles of food to which 
sulphur dioxide in minute quantities may be added. As 
the list I gave of those articles is a very short one it will 
be no great privation for him to omit them from his 
dietary. He further states: ‘‘ the preservative that is 
added to butter brings on the symptoms.’’ I can only 
assure him that for some years the addition of any preser- 
vative to butter, whether made in this country or im 
ported, is forbidden under penalty. 

From the perusal of Mr. Forrest’s two letters I am 
driven to the conclusion that he must seek elsewhere than 
in preservatives in food for the fons et origo of his hunget 
pain.—I am, etc., 


Liverpool, Sept. 26th. ARTHUR P. LurF. 





ETIOLOGY OF PEPTIC ULCER 

Sir,—I am very grateful to you for having referred, 
in a leading article in your issue of September 12th, t 
my book, The Causation of Chronic Gastro-Duodend 
Ulcers, and for having drawn the attention of your reades 
to my conception of a most urgent problem, although yout 
reviewer has come to a somewhat indifferent conclusion 
as regards the validity of my theory, and has givél 
guarded advice in respect of its application to treatment. 

Perhaps you will permit me to comment on the isolat 
criticism brought forward by your leader writer. 
points out what he considers the only weakness 1 my 
argument—namely, that I conclude duodenal regurgitt 
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jon into the stomach to be a pathological mechanism 
igstead. of accepting what seems to be the usual teaching 
with which he agrees), which says that duodenal regurgi- 
gtion is a normal physiological function for the reduction 
of gastric acidity. But what are the facts? 

In my book I have given several reasons why the 
gthodox teaching cannot be accepted. It will now be 
greed by all that the contents of the first part of the 
duodenum are acid, and therefore they cannot have 
gy role in the reduction of gastric acidity. McClendon 
iqurn. Biol. Chem., 1918, xxxiv, 1) has shown by means 
gf estimation of the hydrogen-ion concentration that the 
fH value of the lower part of the human duodenum 
varies from 4.5 to 5.1, and, as far as bile is concerned, 
geording to Okada and Arai (quoted by Schmidt, Physiol. 
Rev., 1927, vii, 129), its hydrogen-ion concentration may 
yy from 4.7 to 3.4, both reactions being, of course, 
mtkedly acid. There is no need to consider the possi- 
bility that continual retro-peristalsis may take place from 
te alkaline part of the intestine, for reasons obvious to 
weryone. It is worth while to recall that Professor 
YacLean (Journ. of Physiol., 1928, Ixv, 63) has made 
it quite clear, after most exhaustive investigation, that 
qwodenal regurgitation, as such, is in no way whatever 
micerned in the reduction of gastric acid. Furthermore, 
gfar as the action of the gastric acid is concerned, it 
may be worth while to remind your readers that it is 
xoepted by all that acid by itself is not the primary 
ctor concerned in the formation of peptic ulcers, but 
tat some other cause is to blame, which only acts 
ileteriously in conjunction with the hydrochloric acid. 

I now claim that this primary and essential factor 
wncerned in the production of peptic ulcers is bile, when 
itis in the presence of hydrochloric acid, and I have 
itempted to justify my claim on physiological, patho- 
bgical, experimental, and clinical grounds. I therefore 
lave it to my readers to decide whether I have made out 
wcase for my theory, or whéther they will be satisfied to 
ply the older methods which your reviewer seems to 
avocate, and which are still a constant bone of contention 
tween physicians and surgeons. 

I regret that amongst my other contributions on the 
abject which contradict the usual interpretation of 
wmal gastric function, only one item was singled out for 
titiism, and no mention was made of the new con- 
tption of the pathology. which I have introduced to 
tiferentiate between acute and chronic ulcer, and which 
«tually forms the initial and most vital part of my 
theory. The subject involved is of such vast importance 
ad urgency that any contribution which may further the 
wlution of this problem should at least receive sym- 
mathetic consideration.—I am, etc., 


london, W.1, Sept. 26th. J. Jacques Spira. 





RADIOLOGY AND THE RADIOLOGIST 

Sr—I cannot lay claim to be the world’s clearest 
miter, but I hoped I had made it quite definite that the 
adiologist is not asking for any monopoly in the use 
tixrays. What he rightly asks for is adequate training ; 
md if the clinician, without any adequate training, thinks 
itto make use of apparatus, by no means simple or 
lger-free, that is his affair and his responsibility. My 
Msonal view, in regard to diagnosis in chest and gastro- 
Mtestinal disease, is for the clinical and the radio- 
hgical investigations to be made by separate people. Such 
4 view is, naturally, not binding upon those who think 
diferently, Several of these latter are my own personal 
fiends, for whom I have the greatest respect, and I 

K'we quite amicably agree to differ. 

The future of radiology, as it appears to myself, seems 
lie in the direction of closer association of the clinician 
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and the radiologist under the same roof. By this I do 
not imply the necessity for a clinic, but as individual 
men, each doing his own job. In such a way I seem to 
visualize the greater good of the patient, both as regards 
diagnosis and (may I suggest it?) his pocket.—I am, etc., 


London, W.1, Sept. 27th. STANLEY MELVILLE. 





THE RADIOLOGIST AND THE CANCER 
PATIENT 

Sir,—At the present day the position of x-ray therapy 
in malignant disease is practically limited to cases that 
are, for one reason or another, not amenable to operation, 
or, after operation, for prophylactic purposes. There is 
a very natural desire on the part of surgeons and physi- 
cians to refrain from telling the victims of malignant 
disease that they have cancer. This may be, in many 
cases, quite a right and proper attitude. But the diffi- 
culty is that, when these patients are advised x-ray 
treatment (which the public now know is usually given 
for cancer), they ask why, when they have been given to 
understand that they have not got this dreaded malady, it 
is necessary to have this treatment, and, still more, to 
have repeated series at intervals for at least two years. 
Radiologists get bombarded with a series of questions 
most difficult, often impossible, to answer without giving 
away either the consulting surgeon or physician, or the 
patient’s general medical practitioner, who has been forced 
to tell the same story as the consultant. 

May I make a suggestion? When an operation is per- 
formed on a patient with malignant disease, and subse- 
quent x-ray therapy is considered advisable, some such 
statement as this might be given. It could be explained 
that microscopical examination of what was removed 
demonstrated that some of the cells showed changes indi- 
cating that they were trying to become malignant, and 
that the w-ray treatment was advised, and must be 
repeated, to abort this tendency of these particular cells. 
The treatment is advised to prevent recurrence and further 
trouble. By some such explanation as this—which in my 
experience is seldom given—the patient’s mind would be 
calmed, if not absolutely set at rest, and he or she would 
realize the necessity for further treatment. Also, the 
radiologist, and those who had the after-care of the case, 
would be unhampered in doing their utmost in the cir- 
cumstances. 

Surely it is only loyal to the patient that any utterance 
of the surgeon or the physician, to whom he has entrusted 
his life, should be so carefully considered that it cannot be 
interpreted so as to act contrary to his or her best 
interest. When it is considered not to be wise to tell 
the sufferer the whole truth—even though this be com- 
municated to some relative or friend—it is for the physi- 
cian or surgeon to say so much as will encourage the 
patient to persevere in what is considered to be to his 
greates advantage.—I am, etc., 


J. Curtis WEsp, 
Consulting Radiologist, Cheltenham General 


September 24th. Hospital and Gloucester Royal Infirmary. 


THE CAUSE OF TORTICOLLIS 
Sir,—I feel that 1 owe Dr. Herbert Spencer an apology 
for not referring, in my recent paper on birth injuries, 
to his important pathological work on the subject. Limi- 
tation of space precluded me from giving an exhaustive 
survey of the literature, and, moreover, as Ll was dis- 
cussing the recognition and treatment of bi:th injuries, 


I eschewed pathological detail and confined cy remarks, 
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as far as possible, to the consideration of the signs, sym- 
ptoms, and treatment of injuries to the live-born. 

As regards the question of the cause of wry-neck, there 
has been considerable difference of opinion, but I think 
most of the recent work on the subject shows that the 
condition is caused by vascular disturbances rather than 
by direct trauma to the muscle. The subject is discussed 
at some length by von Reuss! and Ehrenfest.7—I am, etc., 


Glasgow, Sept. 22nd. GEOFFREY B. FLEMING. 





Srr,—Mr. McFarland would be greatly interested to 
know what evidence I have that there is a rupture 
of muscle at all, but I hardly think it necessary for 
me to produce my evidence. In your issue of the previous 
week (September 19th) there is a letter from Dr. Herbert 
R. Spencer, the eminent obstetrician, referring to a paper 
by him in which he showed “‘ that the haematoma is due 
to bruising, stretching, and rupture at the time of birth.’’ 
His paper was based on the post-mortem examination 
of fifteen cases of haematoma occurring in newborn 
children. Is not this all the evidence Mr. McFarland can 
possibly require? 

But, really, what is the argument about? If Mr. 
McFarland prefers to think that the muscle is pinched 
at birth, when I think it is bruised, stretched, or ruptured, 
are we not in agreement? Or, if we are not, could we not 
become so by saying that the muscle is damaged at birth, 
and leave it at that?2—I am, etc., 


London, W.1, Sept. 26th. PauL BERNARD Rotu. 





TREATMENT OF UTERINE HAEMORRHAGE NOT 
DUE TO UTERINE DISEASE 

Sir,—In his excellent article on the above subject 
(September 26th, p. 556) Dr. James Young does not 
allude to the use of the galvanic current. In 1900 
Dr. A. Zimmern of Paris wrote a lengthy volume on this 
method. The late Dr. Samuel Sloan of Glasgow dis- 
covered it quite independently, and employed it with 
great success for many years in his practice. He described 
his method in his Electvicity in Gynaecology, published 
in 1917. Both these physicians taught me their technique, 
and I have found the method astonishingly successful. 
In the October number of the Practitioner I published 
full details of four severe cases which responded to the 
galvanic current after all else had failed. (X rays and 
radium had not been tried.) The most striking case of 
all which I have treated was that of a girl of 22, sent to 
me by the late Sir John Williams, with the report that 
she had never had a period in all her life without b!eeding 
continuously for months. She had been twice curetted, 
once cauterized, and every possible drug and endocrine 
therapy had been tried. Sir John said that she was sent 
to me in a very weak condition, after seven weeks of 
continuous bleeding,and that,if electricity was not success- 
ful, hysterectomy was imperative. The treatment had to 
be begun when there was profuse bleeding and the patient 
so weak that she could scarcely stand. She was cured, 
and after eight applications had normal and _ regular 
periods for four years. Then she had a relapse, but soon 
responded to galvanism, and remained normal for over six 
years, in spite of developing tuberculosis of the lungs. 
Then a second relapse occurred, for which she is now 
having a few applications of copper ionization, and is 
apparently responding as favourably as in the past.— 
I am, etc., 


London, W.1, M.D. 


Sept. 28th. AGNES SAVILL, 





? von Reuss, A. R.: The Diseases of the Newborn, 1921, p. 177. 
* Ehrenfest, H.: Birth Injuries of the Child, 1931, p. 2381. 
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EPIDEMIC SORE THROAT 

S1r,—The following brief account of some cases of sore 
throat in a country village may be of interest, when taken 
in connexion with the paper on acute tonsillitis ang its 
sequels, which appeared in the Journal of September 194, 

In the latter part of July and the beginning of August 
there was an epidemic of diphtheria here. On August 
6th a boy was brought to my surgery with a highly 
inflamed throat and a membrane on the right tonsil, ] 
took a swab of his throat, and sent him to hospital 
as a case of diphtheria. The swabs on all occasions wer 
negative. 

Since then I have had some twenty cases of tonsillitis 
none of them showing any membrane, but shall confine 
myself to the mention of eight, all related to the boy 
mentioned. (1) August 11th, wncle—tonsillitis ; (2) August 


13th, aunt—tonsillitis ; (3) August 20th, aunt—tonsillitis, 


with transient rash, no desquamation, no complications : 
(4) August 25th, grandfather—tonsillitis ; (5) August 28th, 
uncle—tonsillitis ; (6) August 28th, cousin—tonsillitis, with 
marked rash, not typically scarlatiniform, desquamation, 
no albuminuria ; (7) September 14th, father—tonsillitis: 
and (8) September 16th, cousin (son of Nos. 1 and 2)K~ 
scarlet fever. These eight people live in five different 
houses, mostly at a considerable distance apart ; but] 
think it is obvious that all these cases are different 
manifestations of the same condition.—I am, etc., 


J. W. McFeeters, 





Isleham, Sept. 22nd. 


CONSULTING FEES AND RENTALS 
S1r,—I write, in view of the serious economic position, 
to make the following suggestion: that all consultants 


shall reduce their consulting fees to £2 2s. during the 
present stringency, provided that their landlords als 
reduce their rents to them by 20 per cent. Many of 


us are paying very high rentals, much in excess of the 
true present values—so much so that I should think that 
very few, if any, landlords could obtain such rentals for 
any fresh agreements or leases. I do not see how we can 
reduce our fees otherwise, a course that a large numbet 
of us would willingly follow were it feasible. 

I think there is no doubt that a large number 
of persons who desire to seek our advice are debarred 
by the necessarily high fees, and I am sure that, asa 
consequence, they are seeking our help more and more a 
the hospitals, thus throwing an increased burden on thes 
institutions. I write in no commercial spirit, for a tne 
doctor will always consider his patient first and his own 
pecuniary reward second.—I am, etc., 


London, W., Sept. 24th. WILLIAM IBBOTSON, 





RHEUMATOID ARTHRITIS 

Str,—There is a suggestion in connexion with rheum* 
toid arthritis which, as it seems of some interest and 
practical importance, I venture to send to you. 

A feature of this disease which has been little stressed 
is that, when occurring in youth, it is confined almost 
entirely to the female sex, and is rarely seen in boys. 
am not alluding to Still’s disease, which attacks childrea, 
but to that serious form of true arthritis which begits 
in many cases, soon after adolescence. The above ob 
servation, which appears to have been little considered, 
would seem to have a bearing on one of the methods of 
treatment commonly tried at present—I mean tke removal 
of dead and crowned teeth and tonsils, as being possible 
sources of the trouble. I would suggest that the vit 
sex monopoly of the disease is a strong indication that 
toxic infection from these centres has no connexion 
the causation of the disease, because such infection 
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surely not discriminate between male and female. If this 
js so, it follows that the removal of teeth cr tonsils is 
futile as a method of treatment. 

If it is true that the disease does sometimes occur in 
young males, such cases are nevertheless so infrequent as 
to leave the point worthy of consideration. My conten- 
tion is also strengthened by the lack of success which, in 
fact, so often attends these operations. In my own case 
the tonsils were enucleated when I was 20 ; but, although 
they were said to be in a septic condition, it made not the 
smallest difference to the course of the disease, nor, so 
far as I know, to my health in any wey.—I am, etc., 

September 14th. 


‘* CRIPPLED.” 


——————— = ———— : ——= ——— 





Medical Notes in Parliament 
[FROM OUR PARLIAMENTARY CORRESPONDENT] 





This week the National Economy Bill passed through its 
remaining stages in the House of Commons and was con- 
sidered in the House of Lords. The Commons was also 
asked to complete its discussions on the Finance Bill. 
In the Economy Bill debate Mr. Chamberlain announced 
that the reduction in the remuneration of panel practi- 
tiers would be limited to 10 per cent. It is understood 
that he has indicated his inability to make further con- 
cessions in this direction. [See opening pages of this 
week’s Supplement. ] 

The propriety of an early General Election has been 
discussed during the week, and a very early appeal to the 
country is expected. This would be made by the National 
Government. i ‘anaes 


The Economy Bill 
PROCEEDINGS IN COMMITTEE 
On September 25th the House of Commons was in committee 
on the National Economy Bill, and considered the services 
in respect of which Orders in Council restricting expenditure 
might be made under the Statute. 


The Health Insurance Cut 

Mr. Ruys Davies moved to omit from this schedule the 
words ‘‘ national health insurance. He said the Minister of 
Health had issued a White Paper which would lead the House 
of Commons to believe the panel doctors were generous enough 
to hand over to the Treasury £850,000 per year of their own 
money. The case was not exactly like that. What happened 
apparently was that the Minister of Health went to the 
British Medical Association and asked it to come to the 
rescue of the pound sterling. Panel doctors were paid a 
9s, capitation grant in respect of the fifteen million insured 
persons in the country. Except for a small contribution from 
the Exchequer, that 9s. came out of the funds of the approved 
societies, and if the 9s. was reduced the reduction ought to 
accrue to the funds of the approved societies from which it 
came. After the Minister of Health had made an agreement 
with the British Medical Association, he came to the repre- 
sentatives of the approved societies on the Consultative Council 
and informed them of it. The contract for this reduction was 
practically completed before the approved societies had a 
chance to say a word about it. The proposal the House 
was considering made a cut of 1s. in the fees of panel doctors. 
Only in respect of national health insurance did the Govern- 
ment propose cuts going beyond the May Economy Com- 
mittee’s recommendations. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (Minister of Health) asked how Mr. Davies 
reached that conclusion. 

Mr. Davies replied that the May Committee suggested a 
saving. on health insurance of £1,000,000, but the Bill 
Suggested £1,100,000. He asked whether the approved 
Societies would get the same service from the doctors for 
&. that they were now getting for 9s. Since the Minister 
of Health had made this arrangement with the chemists, one 
of the largest chemist firms in this country had asked their 
staff to accept a reduction in wages as a consequence of the 
Proposed reduction of the grant. It was claimed that the 
chemists would hand over £120,000 to the Treasury, but the 
Staff of this one firm would suffer a reduction of wages 
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probably amounting to that sum. The firm might make a 
profit out of the transaction. Mr. Davies declared that the 
Government was receiving stolen property. The doctors and 
the Ministry of Health had arranged to hand over to the 
Treasury approximately one million pounds which did not 
belong to them, but to the scheme as a whole. He did not 
criticize the professional work of the doctors, but he was 
afraid they might, as a result, increase their charges to their 
non-panel patients. He doubted whether in the end the 
doctors would suffer much. 

Dr. MorrN-JONEs remarked that the panel doctors had 
suffered a cut of over 10 per cent., whereas no reduction 
had been made in the amount given to the approved societies 
for administration. He thought that amount ought to be 
reduced now. 

Mr. Davies said it was appropriate to ask whether patients 
would get from the panel doctors in future the service they 
were getting now, and the same quality and the same 
standard of drugs from the chemists as now. In 1913 there 
were 12,674 panel doctors. In 1930 there were 15,750. The 
average income of each panel doctor rose from £304 in 1913 
to £463 in 1930, an increase of about 50 per cent. Mr. Davies 
added that he did not think the medical profession was over- 
paid, but the May Committee had made a scathing attack 
upon the capitation payment to panel doctors. That com- 
mittee said municipal authorities found it difficult to secure 
the services of medical men because the fees undér the 
national health insurance scheme were so much higher. The 
May Committee pointed out definitely that 9s. was far too 
much, because under the old friendly societies’ system the 
figure was 2s. 6d. Every Government had made a raid on 
health insurance funds, and the result would be a reduction 
of benefits. Statutory benefits would not be reduced at the 
moment ; but dental, optical, convalescent home, and distress 
grants would probably go by the board in consequence of 
these raids. In the end this reduction by the Treasury would 
make it certain that people on permanent disablement benefit 
would receive not 10s., but 7s. 6d. If the Government 
reduced the doctors’ fees by £1,000,000 and handed over that 
sum to the Treasury, that money must come from the funds 
of the scheme. Whenever fees had been reduced in the past 
that reduction had always accrued to the funds of the 
societies. Mr. Davies concluded by ‘declaring that the panel 
doctors and approved societies had helped considerably to 
reduce the general mortality rate and infantile mortality. By 
taking away money from the scheme the Government damaged 
the health of the whole community. 


Minister of Health’s Reply 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said that Mr. Davies really knew some- 
thing about national health insurance, and there was no excuse 
for his attempt to represent the action which the Government 
proposed as a raid upon the funds of societies. Mr. Chamber- 
lain denied he had ever told the House that the societies 
had agreed to take a shilling from the capitation fees of the 
doctors and hand it to the Exchequer. In the ordinary course 
any arrangement reducing the capitation fee would benefit the 
funds of the societies. But this was not the ordinary course. 
The doctors were asked whether they would agree to a reduc- 
tion in their remuneration as a contribution to the national 
needs and not to the societies’ funds. If they had been asked 
to give up 1s. simply for benefiting the funds of the societies 
they would have refused, and would have fought the case 
to the end. They asked whether Mr. Chamberlain could give 
an assurance that anything they gave up would go to the 
Exchequer, and not to the societies. It was on that assurance 
that he asked them to accept the cut, and they agreed to 
it. The contribution of the doctors was the identical contribu- 
tion which the May Committee had recommended. That com- 
mittee estimated a saving thereby in a full year at £750,000. 
A closer estimate showed that it would be £850,000, but there 
was no difference in principle. He did not know why the May 
Committee did not recommend any reduction in the remunera- 
tion of the chemists. If the doctors were asked to make a 
contribution it was reasonable and. right that the chemists also 
should contribute, and the chemists at once accepted it. 

Mr. Chamberlain then announced an alteration in the reduc- 
tions of the figures in the White Paper. He recalled that the 
Prime Minister had announced alterations in the cuts originally 
proposed for the Defence Services, for the police, and for the 
teachers. For these there was to be a maximum of 10 per 
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cent. instead of the varying rates previously proposed. The 
cut of 1s. from the doctors represented 11 per cent. Mr. 
Chamberlain thought it unfair to them, and inconsistent with 
the general scheme of the Government that, when an alteration 
had been made, the doctors and chemists alone should be left 
out of it. Accordingly he had written to the Insurance Acts 
Committee of the British Medical Association, and also to the 
Pharmacists’ Union, and said the Government proposed to 
substitute a simple 10 per cent. reduction in both cases. That 
meant the economy would be lessened by about £90,000 in 
a full year, which he hoped to make good by savings in other 
directions. Mr. Chamberlain went on to say that the approved 
societies were relieved at the proposals the Government made 
in connexion with the Central Fund of the health insurance 
scheme. Owing to the enormous increase in the claims for 


sickness benefit the position of a number of societies after the 


next valuation would be much less satisfactory than after the 
Jast. Without outside help some societies might not even be 
able to meet the statutory benefits. It was true that £142,000, 
which would fall to be paid this year from the Exchequer, 
was not to be paid, but instead of that the Central Fund 
would get £300,000 per year which it had not had before, and 
also arrears of that £300,000 since 1928. That would amount 
to something like £1,000,000, placing the Central Fund in an 
unassailable position and guaranteeing the standard benefit all 
rcund. There was no raiding of the funds, and approved 
societies would be made stronger by the Government proposals. 


Mr. Tuomas Lewis said that the money under discussion 
was at the present time the property of the approved societies. 


Formerly the Government made a grant in respect of the ° 


payment of doctors, but that grant was subsequently with- 
drawn, and the societies were made to contribute 13s. to the 
Medical Fund, of which 9s. went in payment of doctors. 
Some societies had felt for a long time that the doctors were 
being overpaid. He was a member of the Consultative Council 
in connexion with health insurance, and he believed that 
council had agreed to the Government’s proposals, though he 
himself demurred. It was a gross impertinence to hand over 
other people’s money in this fashion. It was very nice to 
give up one’s own money out of goodness of heart, but to 
make a sacrifice on somebody else’s behalf savoured of very 
great impertinence. National health insurance required the 
funds, for it was in a precarious state. A number of small 
societies could not to-day pay the statutory benefits, and it 
was expected that on the fourth valuation a very large addi- 
tional number would be unable to meet that benefit. Ex- 
chequer grants to the system were now £4,000,000 less per 
year than they were ten years ago. Receipts and payments 
to the scheme were just balancing. He feared that the reform 
which was imperative with regard to maternity benefit was 
going to be delayed. The Consultative Council had considered 
this for many years, and it had reached the final stage in 
regard to the halving of the grant of £2 per head, so that 
£1 could be used for building up a new service of maternity 
homes. He hoped the Minister of Health would not allow 
that to go by the board. 

Dr. Morrts-JoNes said that the medical profession would 
be pleased with, and the House as a whole would gladly 
accept, the offer which had been made by the Minister of 
Health. It would not have been right, after the profession 
had accepted the cuts, not on their merits, but in a time 
of emergency, that they should be penalized for taking quietly 
what a number of other professions had not accepted. He was 
disappointed at the attitude of Mr. Davies. He had expected 
him to say that the medical profession had behaved extra- 
ordinarily well in this instance. While thanking Mr. Chamber- 
Jain for the 1 per cent. concession, Dr. Morris-Jones asked, on 
what principle of equity the 4s. 6d. per head allowed for 
administration expenses for approved societies remained un- 
altered. There had been no cut there, although the financial 
situation of the societies was such that they could bear a 


small reduction per head for administrative expenses. That 
would have produced some small sum for the State, and have 
given the approved societies an opportunity of following the 


very patriotic example of the medical profession. 
The House then divided, and by 237 votes to 153 retained 


} 


national health insurance in the schedule of the Bill. 


During the resumed debate on the Economy Bill, on Sep- 
tember 28th, Mr. SOMERVILLE HasTINGs said that during the 
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past week théy had talked a great deal about the gold 
standard, and whether it ought to be maintained or hot 
He thought that the man standard of this country Was of 
greater importance. We could not afford to neglect anything 
which would help to maintain our man _ power, whether 
employed or unemployed, at the highest possible level of 
fitness and efficiency. We must depend upon such efficiency 
in producing the goods which were required to pay for oy 
food and other imports. If the standard of living of the 
unemployed were lowered the consequences might be serious, 
When an unemployed man found a difficulty in obtaining 
work he felt that he was not wanted, and if, added to that, 
there was destitution, the mental effects might be serious. 
Fortunately, in this country, we had not seen anything of 
that kind, but in other countries, where the unemployed were 
differently treated, it had led to an increase in suicide and 
crime. 

On September 29th the Economy Bill was read the third 
time in the House of Commons. 

Dr. DRUMMOND SHIELS, in opposing, remarked that little 
had been said about the doctors and chemists. He had always 
found it very difficult to work up sympathy in the House 
for doctors, and sometimes for chemists, but they were said 
to have taken their medicine without flinching. It had beeg 
hinted by one member that they were at the time unawar 
that more income and petrol taxes were awaiting them. What 
their present state of mind might be was not stated ; but here, 
again, the real attack was not on the doctors and the chemists, 
but on the social services of which they were a part. The 
Royal Commissions had shown that the national health insur- 
ance system, while good so far as it went, was quite inade- 
quate. Members who knew those reports knew that the im- 
provement of specialist service and services for dependants, 
and many other developments, were required before it could be 
said to be an adequate service for its purpose. Yet, instead 
of improvements, we had this setback, and the standard of 
working-class medical service was definitely lowered compared 
with that of other sections of the community. He was 
referring to the developments foreshadowed by the Royal 
Commission. This national health insurance was a vital service, 
It was one of the things which were not often sufficiently 
emphasized, in view of the wonderful developments of medical 
and surgical skill, that these ought to be available in full 
and ample measure to the very humblest members of the 
community. They were not so just now, and the gesture of 
this Bill in regard to that service was definitely to lower its 
status. 

By a majority the Bill was read a third time and sent to 
the House of Lords. 

Control of Imported Milk 

On September 24th, replying to Colonel Gault, Mr. CHAMBER- 
LAIN said the laws as to adulteration applied equally to liquid 
and frozen milk, with the added safeguard, in the case of 
imported milk, that it was subject to sampling at the time 
of importation. The regulations also required that imported 
milk should be free from tubercle bacilli, and should not 
contain more than 100,000 bacteria per cubic centimetre. 
These conditions were at least the equivalent of those which 
applied to English milk. Colonel Gault, in his question, 
asserted that milk is now imported into England frozen into 
solid blocks. 


Medical Care of Prisoners.—Replying to Sir C. Rawson, oa 
September 24th, Sir H. SaMurr said there was no reason why 
a prisoner in Parkhurst Prison, who suffered from angina 
pectoris, should be visited by his own doctor, as he was 
receiving all necessary medical care and attention, and had 
been free from heart attacks during his sentence. If necessary, 
the prison medical officer could call in a specialist. 

Meals for School Children.—Sir D. Macrean told Mr. Tinker, 
on September 24th, that in the week ending July 18th, 134 local 
education authorities made provision for the feeding of schol 
children. The number of children receiving meals was approxr 
mately 154,500, of whom 101,500 were necessitous childrea 
receiving meals free of charge. Sir D. Maclean told Mr. E. 
Williams, on the same day, that he had no statutory powef 
to» authorize local education authorities to provide boots for 
necessitous school children, or to make a special grant for 
this purpose. 
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Obituary 


Sr WILLIAM JOHN RITCHIE SIMPSON, C.M.G. 
NED. F.RC.P. 
Director of Tropical Hygiene, Ross Institute 

We have to record with deep regret the death of Sir 
Wiliam Simpson, which occurred at the Ross Institute 
om the night of Sunday, September 20th. He had been in 
jis usual health the week before, but developed a cold, 
which passed into pneumonia with fatal results. Born 
i Scotland on April 27th, 1855, Simpson was thus 
7s years of age. He was educated at Aberdeen University, 
shere he graduated M.D. in 1880. He soon decided to 
devote himself to the study of public health, and took 
his D.P.H. at Cambridge in 1880. He was then appointed 
jealth officer for the City of 
Aberdeen. After this he came 
tp London and_ studied at 
King’s College. In 1885 he went 
gt to Calcutta health 
gficer and remained there 
util 1897 ; it was here that 
he gained his tropical experi- 
ace. On his return to London 
in 1898 he was appointed pro- 
fssor of hygiene in King’s 
College, and also lecturer in 
topical medicine at the same 





as 


pace. When Sir Patrick 
Janson was forming the 
london School of Tropical 
Medicine in 1899, Simpson 


jined the staff with Cantlie, 
Duncan, Baker, Hewlett, and 
Sambon. There he _ lectured 
m tropical hygiene, and held 
the appointment until 1923, 
when he retired on the age 
limit. After this, however, 
Simpson was not finished, 
ad he had much _ vitality 
kit. When the Ross _Insti- 
tite was founded he became 
director of tropical hygiene 
there, and put much energy 
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Writing also did not come amiss to him. He was editor 
of the Indian Medical Gazette from 1889 to 1896, and 
editor of the Journal of Tropical Medicine in the old 
days and up to the present time. While in India he 
became interested in plague, and in 1905 published an 
interesting and valuable monograph upon the disease. 
In addition to this, he published a textbook entitled, 


| Maintenance of Health in the Tropics (1916), a previous 


work published in 1908 being termed The Principles of 
Hygiene in Relation to Tropical and Subtropical Climates. 
He delivered the Croonian Lectures at the Royal College 
of Physicians in 1907. 

He was elected a Fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians in 1899, was made C.M.G. in 1909, and 
received the honour of knighthood in 1923. During the 
war he undertook service in Serbia, and was given the 
Order of St. Sava of Serbia in 1918. He married Mary, 
daughter of the Rev. Dr. 
Jamieson, St. Machar Cathe- 
dral, Old Aberdeen. He lost 
his son in the war, and is 
survived by his widow and a 
daughter. 

Simpson was liked by all 
and had no enemies, and he 
was always delighted to help 
young men in forming their 
careers. Though of a kindly 
disposition he was possessed 
of great determination, which 
in certain instances brought 
him into conflict with those 
with whom he had to deal. 
This determination is_ well 
illustrated by his recent tour 
to Rhodesia on behalf of the 
Ross Institute, an undertaking 
which might have deterred 
even a younger man. Lately 
he had been much interested 
in lLondon’s open spaces, 
which were being encroached 
upon by modern building 
operations. He did his best 
by illustrated pamphlets and 
other means to check this 
retrograde step, which he was 


ito furthering the development of that institution. He | convinced was bad for the health of London’s population. 


keame a Fellow of the Society of Tropical Medicine and 


Hygiene in 1909, served on the council from 1911 to 1917, | 


was vice-president from 1917 to 1919, and president from 
919 to 1921. He chose for the title of his presidential 
adress ‘‘ Some considerations regarding preventable 
leases and their prevention.’’ During his period of 
tice he was instrumental in getting the society raised 
the position of a royal one, and from that date always 
ok the greatest interest in its affairs. 
ttongly the move to Manson House, where the society is 


He supported | 


tow installed, and it is sad to think that he will not | 


*e the opening of the new building on its completion. 
During his career Simpson held many other important 


Posts; for example, he was a member of the Naval | 


Medical Consultative Board, of the Colonial Medical and | 
hanitary Committee, of the Yellow Fever Commission in | 
West Africa, and of the Government Commission on | 


Enteric Fever, South Africa, 1900-1. He 
a Government Commission to inguire into the causes 


aid continuance of plague in Hong-Kong, 1902, and to 
Iep 
t 


also 


West Africa, 1908 ; East Africa, Uganda, and Zanzibar, 


served | 


ot on the sanitary condition of Singapore in 1906 ; | 


13-14; and of mines and mining villages of the Gold 


ast as regards the prevalence of plague there, 1924. 


Simpson may be termed one of the pioneers of tropical 
medicine, one of that band of workers who did so much 
at the beginning of the century to develop the Tropics 
and make them healthy and habitable for the white races. 
Dr. Sambon, another of these, passed away only the 
other day ; they were lifelong friends, and were much 
devoted to each other. G. CARMICHAEL Low. 

Sir William Simpson was vice-president of the Section 
of Tropical Medicine at the Annual Meetings of the British 
Medical Association in 1898 and 1913, and president in 
1914. 


[The photograph reproduced is by Claude Harris, London.] 





SIR HARRY BALDWIN, C.V.O. 
M.R.C.S., L.D:S. 
Honorary Surgeon Dentist to the King 


We announced briefly in last week’s Journal the death of 


Sir Harry Baldwin, honorary surgeon dentist to the 
King. While cruising in his motor yacht Mah Jongg 


off the Brittany coast, he contracted typhoid, and after 
three weeks’ illness died in hospital at Vannes, France, 
on Sunday, September 20th. 














Harry Baldwin was born at West Bridgford, Notts, 
in 1862, and was educated at Nottingham High School. 
Thence he went to Middlesex Hospital and the Royal 
Dental Hospital of London for his medical and dental 
training. On qualifying in 1884 he joined the late Sir 
Charles Tomes in dental practice in Cavendish Square, 
and for many years attended Queen Victoria ; later, in 
1918, he was appointed surgeon dentist to the King, and 
in 1926, on his retirement from practice, honorary 
surgeon dentist. He was knighted in 1918, and made 
C.V.O. in 1923. 

From 1891 to 1899 he served the Royal Dental Hospital 
as assistant dental surgeon. In 1913 he was president of 
the Metropolitan Branch of the British Dental Associa- 
tion, and in 1915 of the Odontological Section of the 
Royal Society of Medicine. In 1912 he was president of 
the British Society for the Study of Orthodontics, and 
for many years was treasurer of the British Dental 
Association. During the war he was consulting dental 
surgeon to the military hospitals of London, and again 
undertook the work of dental surgeon to the Royal 
Dental Hospital. 

Sir Harry Baldwin made two outstanding contributions 
to the progress of dental surgery—he popularized in 
England the use of plaster-of-Paris in taking impressions 
of the mouth, and he originated a method of combining 
cement and amalgam in filling a tooth which has resulted 
in saving large numbers of apparently hopelessly decayed 
teeth. His professional standard was of the highest, and 
his skill in all branches of his profession made him 
worthy of all the honours and success that fell to his lot. 
As a junior surgeon to the Royal Dental Hospital, the 
writer of this notice served with Sir Harry (then Mr.) 
Baldwin, and vividly remembers how the self-reliance and 
keen analytical acumen of his senior helped him through 
many a difficult case. 

Like his partner, Sir Charles Tomes, he was an excel- 
lent artist, and, under an assumed name, had exhibited 
at the Royal Academy. He had, too, an expert’s know- 
ledge of etchings and of Chinese porcelain ware. On his 
retirement he went to live at St. Helens, Isle of Wight, 
where he took up golf and shooting, and, in spite of the 
fact that he had neither plaved golf nor shot before, 
rapidly became proficient in both sports. Later he took 
up motor-cruising, which led to his untimely death from 
a disease which sanitary science should have banished 
long since. 

The whole dental profession will mourn and miss him, 
especially those who, like the present writer, knew him 
intimately and felt his personal charm. He _ leaves 
a widow and a daughter. 


ae 2 





W. F. DEARDEN, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 

Medical Officer of Health, Manchester Port 
Dr. William Francis Dearden of Manchester died in 
hospital on September 15th, after a short illness which 
ended very suddenly when he was confidently expecting 
relief and ultimate cure from operation, and was full of 
plans for the future. By his death the medical profes- 
sion has lost one of those quiet, unobtrusive, and efficient 
workers who are so ill spared in any community. Quali- 
fying in 1885 as M.R.C.S. and L.R.C.P., he spent some 
years in general practice-—a good training, as he always 
admitted, for his long and_ distinguished service as 
medical officer of health to the Manchester Port Sanitary 
Authority, and as factory surgeon to this area. He was 
honorary secretary to the Association of Factory Surgeons, 
made many contributions to the literature of industrial 
hygiene, was one of the first to call attention to the 
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incidence of epithelioma among cotton spinners, and’, 
1927 gave the Milroy Lecture before the Royal College 
of Physicians of London on ‘‘ Health hazards jn the 
cotton industry.’’ 

Very early in his career Dearden became interested jg 
public work, and though he represented his ward in the 
city council for some years, this interest was soon centreq 
in work for the British Medical Association and his pro- 
fessional colleagues. Mention of the offices held by him 
can but outline our indebtedness and indicate the Tange 
of his service. Locally, he was representative, chairman 
of the North Manchester and later of the combineg 
Manchester Divisions, and charities secretary ; and out. 
side the Division he was a member of the Charities anq 
Public Health Committees of the Association, and served 
as secretary of the Section of Industrial Hygiene anq 
Diseases of Occupation at the Annual Meeting of 1999, 
vice-president of the Section of Industrial Diseases jg 
1908, and president of the Section of Occupational Diseases 
in 1929. In Stretford—the district in which he resideq— 
he was past-president of the local medical society, and 
chairman ‘of the medical board of the Memorial Hospital 
a general practitioners’ hospital organized mainly on the 
lines since adopted by the British Medical Association jp 
its Hospital Policy. 

But-probably he would himself have wished—and many 
of his colleagues would agree—that the highest meed of 
appreciation and gratitude should be reserved for his really 
great work as secretary of the Manchester Medical War 
Committee. To this Dearden gave of his best, and it 
was a great satisfaction to him that as a result of that 
work the interests of the medical services of Manchester 
and of her absentee doctors were so well conserved 
that those who returned found that their practices had 
suffered none but the inevitable damage. It was a point 
of honour with him that this work should be its own 
reward, and he firmly declined to accept a decoration 
offered him on its conclusion. 

Reserved, quiet, of high standing in the chosen branch 
of his profession, even keener on work for his professional 
brethren, it is impossible to assess our loss. There has 
been no medical movement in Manchester for the past 
thirty-five years that has not been helped by Dearden’s 
active support and wise counsel ; those of us who have 
had the privilege of working with him know what a loyal 
friend and hard worker we have lost ; and the heartfelt 
sympathy of all goes to his wife and daughter. 


R. G. M. 





Sir THomas LEGGE writes: 

A foremost interest in Dearden’s life was his participa 
tion in the work of the certifying factory surgeon ; for 
over thirty years as honorary secretary, and then a 
president of the Certifying Factory Surgeons’ Association, 
he was indefatigable in his efforts to consolidate and 
strengthen it. No trouble was too great for him to take 
in that interest, by deputations to the Home Secretary, 
to increase the fee and scope of the work, in organizing 
an Industrial Disease Section at meetings of the British 
Medical Association, in advancing their status, and 
tracing their honourable history over the past century 
of their existence. He recognized that the shortcomings 
in their work were not due to the men, but to the narrow 
statutory requirements of the sectfon of the Factory Ac 
under which they have to work. He deplored the negative 
character of the certificate of fitness, and the lack of powef 
to follow up and re-examine. He lived to see this negative 
certificate converted into a positive one—namely, that the 
employee is fit for employment “ for the full time allowed 
by law,’’ which, if not yet statutorily enforced, is at aly 
rate embodied in both the Factory Bills which have beet 
published, the one by a Labour and the other by 4 
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Conservative Government. And in his own district, in 
important branch of the cotton industry, and the india- 
rubber industry, he was able to achieve this object. 
He took immense interest in other branches of factory 
hygiene, reporting on notifiable industrial diseases, on 


gassing cases, in his monthly examination of workers | 


ynder Home Office Regulations for the india-rubber 
industry, and in his work under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. 


RICHARD WHYTOCK LESLIE, M.D., M.Cu., LL.D. 
Consulting Physician to the Ulster Hospital for Children 
‘and Women 

We much regret to announce that Dr. R. W. Leslie 
died on September 22nd at a nursing home in Belfast 
after a few weeks’ illness. 
By his death the medical 
profession of Northern Ireland 
loses a trusted leader and 
representative. 

Richard Whytock Leslie was 
brn in County Tyrone on 
September 26th, 1862. - His 
father was the Rev. John 
Knox Leslie of Cookstown. 
From Raphoe Royal School 
he went to University College, 


Galway, and thence to 
Queen’s College, Belfast, 
gaduating M.D. and M.Ch. 


at the old Royal University 


of Ireland in 1887, having 
obtained in the previous year 
the L.M. of the Rotunda 
Hospital, Dublin. <A large 
part of Dr. Leslie’s active 


professional career was spent 
in Belfast, where he served 
for thirty-five years as 
physician =to the Ulster 
Hospital for Children and 
Women in Templemore 
Avenue ; he was also physician 
to Campbell College, Belfast. 
For many years he gave up 
much of his leisure to the 
work of ambulance instruction, serving as examiner and 
medical secretary of the U!ster Branch of the St. John 


R. 


W. 


Ambulance Association. For several years he con- 
ducted a first-aid class in the city of Belfast, parti- 
larly in the Strandtown district, where he won 


the respect and affection of all classes. In recognit-on 
d his services, more particularly during the war, he 
was created a Knight of Grace of the Order of St. John 
of Jerusalem. 

In 1905 Dr. Leslie was elected a senator of the Royal 
University of Ireland, and in 1°09, when Queen’s College 
was merged in the new Queen’s University of Belfast, 
he received the honorary degree of LL.D. As a senator 
of Queen’s University and a member of convocation he 
undertook many duties, including membership of the 
Standing Committee, the Committee for the Extension 
of University Teaching, the Committee on Military 
lastruction, the Athletic Field Committee, the Committee 
to Administer Research Funds, and the Board of 
Curators. He was an active member of the Ulster 
Medical Society, in which he held office as president in 
1912-13. In politics Dr. Leslie devoted to the 
Unionist cause ; he was a member of the Ulster Unionist 
Council and of the Queen’s University Voters’ Associa- 
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influential Freemason and a warm supporter 
of masonic charities, he was Past-Master of Acacia 
Lodge, and one of the founders of Queen’s University 
Lodge. 

To the work of the British Medical Association, both 
locally and at headquarters, Dr. Leslie gave much time 
and thought. He was chairman of the Belfast Division 
in 1919-20, a member of the Irish Committee from 1922 
onwards, and a member of the Central Council from 1923 
to the time of his death. He was diligent in attendance 
at Council meetings in London, though never prominent 
in debate. When the Association held its Annual 
Meeting in Belfast in 1909 under the presidency of Sir 
William Whitla, he was vice-president of the Section 
of Diseases of Children. He had also served as president 


of the Ulster Branch. 

Mr. C. J. A. Woopsipe, 
F.R.C.S., honorary secretary 
of the Ulster Branch, 


sends the following personal 
tribute : 

Dr. Leslie practically never 
missed a meeting of council 
or a general meeting of ‘he 
Branch. 


His interest in 
every detail of the work 
rever flagged. With others 


who had so many interests, 
and especially who took 
such an active part in the 
work at headquarters, one 
would have been hesitant 
in seeking help in minor 
affairs, but in the case of 
Dr. Leslie, no matter what 
the difficulty, I never hesi- 
tated to seek his help and 
advice. His good nature, 
geniality, sincerity, his 
wisdom, and his competence, 
were a combination of virtues 
seldom found in one man. 
His place in ,the British 
Medical Association will not 
soon be filled, nor will 


| those who knew him soon forget him. 


| 


[The photograph reproduced is by Lafayette, Dublin.] 


Dr. FripEric WANNER, tutor to British post-graduate 
medical students, 1924-31, died at Lausanne on Sep- 


tember 12th. He was privatdocent de l'Université, and 
since 1925 also Chef du Service Sanitaire Cantonal, and 


also Vice-Président du Conseil du Santé. His death at 
the age of 54 will be learnt of with deep regret by his old 
students all over the world. 





The following well-known foreign medical men have 


recently died: Dy. StEGrrRieED Rasow, first professor 
of psychiatry and subsequently of pharmacology at 


Lausanne, and author of a work on prescriptions which 
went through several editions ; Dr. CHARLES KARSNER 
MILLs, emeritus professor of neurology in the University 
of Pennsylvania, and corresponding member of the Section 
of Neurology of the Roya! Society of Medicine, aged 85 ; 
Dr. Hopart Amory. Hare, professor of therapeutics at 
the Jefierson Medical College of Philadelphia, and author 
of works on therapeutics and complications of typhoid 
and other fevers, aged 68 ; and Dr. LAWRENCE WEESTER 
Fox, a Philadelphia ophthalmologist, aged 78. 
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The Services 





PRESENTATION TO SIR G. GUISE-MOORES 


Major-General Sir G. Guise-Moores, K.C.B., was presented on 


September 25th with a silver tray, tea and coffee service, and 
entrée dishes, and a settee and two armchairs, from the 
officers who have passed through the King Edward Convales- 


together with the matron 
term of office as 
The presentation 


cent Home for Officers at Osborne, 
and nursing sisters, during his seven years’ 
house governor and medical superintendent. 


was made by Colonel D. J. J. Hill, who eulogized his work at 
Osborne. Sir G. Guise-Moores will be succeeded as house 
governor and medical superiniendent at Osborne by Major- 


General Godfrey Tate on October 9th. 


DEATHS IN THE SERVICES 
Edward Patrick Connolly, late R.A.M.C., 
Ireland, on August 5th, aged 54. Born in 1876, 
son of D: I. G. William Connolly, R.N. (ret.), he 
was educated at the Catholic Universitv, Dublin, and took the 
L.R.C.P. and S.I. in 1898. After being resident surgeon at 
St. Vincent’s Hospital, Dublin, he entered the R.A.M.C. as 
lieutenant in 1899, became lieutenant-colonel in 1915, colonel 
in 1927, and retired early in the present year, when holding the 


Colonel died at 


Kingstown, 
the eldest 


post of A.D.M.S. in Northern Ireland. He served throughout 
the South African war, being awarded the Queen’s medal with 
five clasps and the King’s medal with two clasps ; and in the 
Tibet expedition of 1903-4, receiving the medal with clasp. 


He also took part in the great war. 

Lieut.-Colonel Leopold App Arthur Andrews, R.A.M.C. 
(ret.), died at Beckmeadow, Mundesley, Norfolk, on August 
6th, gies 49. Educated at the school of the Royal College 


of Surgeons in Ireland, he took the L.R.C.P. and S.I. in 


1906, and entered the R.A.M.C. as leutenant in the following 
year. After service in the great war, he became major in 
1919, and retired, with the honorary rank of leutenant- 
colonel, in 1928 

Universities and Colleges 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

Lonpon Hospirat MepteaL COLLEGE 

The following scholarship awards have been made at the 


London Hospital Medical College: Prize Scholarship in Science 
(£100), Mr. G. K. Taylor ; Entrance Scholarship in Science 
(£50), Mr. P. H. Tooley ; Scholarship open to students of 
epsom College, Mr. RK. B. Tavlor. Scholarships open to 


students of Universities of Oxford and Cambridge: (1) Price 
Scholarship in Anatomy and Physiology (£100), Mr. T. L. R. 
Shore ; (2) Freedom Scholarship in Pathology (£100), Mr. A. M. 


Jarrett. value of £100), 
Bis ta. 
_ 


The S$ 


Arthur J. 
Be 


Two open Scholarships (each of the 
Godber and Mr. G. W. Hayward. 
horstein Memorial Lecture will be delivered by Dr. 
Hall, professor of medicine, University of Sheffield, 
in the arsted Clinical Theatre on Thursday, October 15th; 
at 4.15 p.m.; the subject will be ‘Chronic epidemic 
encephal itis. Members of the medical profession are cordially 
invite 

A post-graduate 
October 14th, 15th, 
dinner will take place at the 
Thursday, October 15th. 


course for former students will be held on 
16th, and 17th, and the old students’ 
Trocadero Restaurant on 


Tropicat MEDICINE 
Clark Lectures 
given by Sir 


15th, 16th, 


LONDON SCHOOL OF HYGIENE AND 

The second course five HTeath 
rise of preventive medicine will be 
Newman, K.C.B., on Oc RSth: 
22nd, at 5 p.m. 


on the 
(ceorge 
tober 20th, and 
CoLrt 


lectures on the 


UNIVERSITY 
physiology of the 
sense organs will be given by Dr. R. J. Lythgoe on October 
12th, 19th, 26th, and November 2nd, 9th, and 16th, at 5 p.m. 

Four lectures on speculation, observation, and experiment, 
as illust brvology, will be given by 
Dr. Josepl l4th, 21st, 28th, and 
November 


A course of. six 





' ae, a | 
rated by the 


) lam 
4th, at 5.30 p.m. 


A’ 1! 
weedi 


Dr. L. E. Bavliss will give course of four lectures on the 
respiratory functions of the blood, on October 16th, 23rd, 
30th, and November 6th, at 5 p.m 

KInG’s COLLEGE 
Four lectures on metabolism of the carbohydrates and 


fats will be given by Dr. J. A. Hewitt on October 15th, 


22nd, 29th, and November Sth, at 5 p.m. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 
The following candidates have been approved at the examing. 
tions indicated : 


M.D.—J. Phillips. 

Pinar M.B., Cu.B.—Part I: J. H. Hudson, J. Hypa 
R. Raines. Part II; N. W. Roberts, M. G. Ross, €. K. Shai 
R. KE. Tunbridge, Lilian I. Walker. Part T/T: R. E. Tunbridge 
(second-class honours), LL. Glick, J. M. Holmes, G., Hyman, 
H. Mattison, N. W. Roberts, M. G. Ross, B. Se hroeder, Lilian [. 
Walker. 

Dreroma In Pusric Heatru.-—Catherine M. Gray. 

The William Ney Medal and the bse Riding Pang 


Practitioners’ Prize have been awarded to P. | . Allison. 





LAUSANNE MEDICAL GRADUATES 
The following have received the M.D. degree from the Univer 
sity of Lausanne during the last academic year (October, 1939, 


io July, 1931): Miss Louisa M. Poynder, Colin Mclyer, 
Major 1.M.S. The following have passed the examinations, 


and are now qualified to present a thesis for the degree of 
M.D.: Owen Henry Betlerby, G. K. Kee, Edwin M. Robertson, 
The university opens for the academic year 1931-32 
October 15th. 
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Medical News 


The new winter session at Guy’s Hospital Medical 
School will open to-day (Friday, October 2nd), at 3 p.m, 
when Sir Farquhar Buzzard, regius professor of medicine 
in the University of Oxford, will deliver an address and 
distribute the prizes. The subject of the opening address 

‘ The General Medical Council.” 

At the opening of the ninetieth session of the School of 
Pharmacy of the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain, 
on Wednesday, October 7th, at 3 o’clock, the inaugural 
sessional address will be given by Professor G. E. Gask, 
dean of the Faculty of Medicine, University of London. 

Sir James Jeans, F.R.S., will speak (under the auspices 
of the British Institute of Philosophy) on ‘‘ The mathe 








matical aspect of the universe,’’ at University College, 
Gower Street, W.C., on Tuesday, October 13th, at 


(for which there is no charge) can be 
obtained from the Director of Studies, University Hall, 
14, Gordon Square, W.C.1. 

The presentation of medals and prizes in the Faculty 
of Medicine of Birmingham University will take place on 
Tuesday, Octobef 6th, at 5 p.m., in the Medical Lecture 
Theatre, the University, Edmund Street. An address to 
students will be given by Professor Leonard Gamgee, 
Ch.M., F.R.C.S. Tea at 4.30 p.m. in the University Club, 

The Hunterian Society of London will open its new 
session on Thursday, October 22nd, with a dinner meeting 
at Simpson's Restaurant, Cheapside, when Dr. David Ross 
will give his presidential address on ‘‘ Some problems of 
gout.’’ The subject for discussion on November 16th i 

The medical aspects of crime in fact and fiction,” and 
on December 17th ‘‘ Oral sepsis.’’ The Hunterian Lecture 
will be given on January 18th by Professor von Eiselsberg 
of Vienna, entitled ‘‘ How Roentgen has helped in modem 
surgical diagnosis.’’ 

Mr. Maurice Sorsby will deliver the presidential address 
on ‘‘ Deafness and its prevention ’’ before the London 


8.15 p.m. Tickets 


Jewish Hospital Medical Society on October 8th, at 
3.30 p.m., at the London Jewish Hospital, Stepney 
Green, E. Lord Moynihan, President of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, will be the guest at the annual 
dinner to be held on Thursday, December 10th, at 
7.30 p.m., at the Trocadero Restaurant. 


A short course of lectures on functional nervous di 
orders, for practitioners and medical students, will be givel 


at the Tavistock Square Clinic from November 2nd to 
14th inclusive. Sessions will be held at 4.45, 5.45, and 
8.15 p.m. on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 


and Friday of each week, and there will be demonstrations 
on the Saturday afternoons from 2.30 to 5 o'clock. The 
fee for the course is £2 2s. for medical graduates and 
10s. 6d. for students, tickets to be obtained in advance 
from the honorary lecture secretary, 51, Tavistock Squat 
W.CAL. 
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The Fellowship of Medicine and Post-Graduate Medical 
jation announces that the first of a series of eighteen 
wening lectures for the M.R.C.P. examination will be 
gven at the Medical Society of London, 11, Chandos 
greet, W.1, at 8.30, on Monday, October 5th, by 
Dr. W. Langdon Brown on “ The clinical importance of 
jlood-sugar: high and low,”’ followed on Wednesday, 
Qctober 7th, by Dr. L. J. Witts on ‘‘ Achlorhydria.’’ Fee 
10s. 6d. each lecture, payable at the lecture room, or 
6 6s. for the series. The following courses will begin 
on Monday, October 5th. At the Central London Throat, 
Nose, and Ear Hospital for four weeks, including a clinical 
gurse, fee £5 5s., or £2 2s. for the first week only ; and 
ithe Hospital for Tropical Diseases, 25, Gordon Square, 
in tropical medicine, occupying the whole of each day, 
fe £8 8s. for three weeks. Other courses in October will 
clude gynaecology at the Chelsea Hospital for Women, 
(ctober 12th to 23rd, fee £5 5s. ; cardiology at the 
National Hospital for Diseases of the Heart, October 12th 
p 23rd, fee £7 7s. ; diseases of children, at the Hospital 
fr Sick Children, mornings only, October 19th to 31st, 
fe £5 5s. (this course will only be held if a minimum of 
tn post-graduates take it, and early application is there- 
re essential). A series of free lectures on ‘‘ Prognosis ’’ 
vil be given on Wednesdays at 4 p.m. at the Medical 
Society of London, 11, Chandos Street, Cavendish Square, 
ginning on October 14th. Copies of all syllabuses are 
wtainable from the Fellowship of Medicine, 1, Wimpole 
Street, W.1. 


A short course of lectures on contraceptive technique 
vill be given without fee at the Royal Institute of Public 
Health (37, WKussell Square, W.C.1) on Thursdays, 
November 12th, 19th, and 26th, at 4 p.m. In associa- 
fon with the lectures, clinical demonstrations will be held 
t 108, Whitfield Street, W.1, on the afternoons of 
Wednesday, November 4th, and Wednesday, December 
hd. Applicants desirous of attending the demonstrations 
pust send in their names to the clinic in advance and 
dbtain tickets. These will be limited to members of the 
uedical profession and senior medical students attending 
the lecture course at the institute. 


The fourth Annual Graduate Fortnight at the New 
York Academy of Medicine will be held from October 19%h 
30th. The subject for consideration will be ‘‘ Disorders 
i the circulation,’’ and an extensive programme of 
ketures, clinics, and demonstrations has been drawn up. 
further information may be obtained from the New York 
dademy of Medicine, 2, East 103rd Street, New York. 


A course of lectures on the health of the citizen 
wll be delivered at the Royal Institute of Public Health 
87, Russell Square, W.C.) on Wednesdays, at 4 p.m., 
fom October 14th to December 16th inclusive. The 
kturers include Sir Ernest Graham-Little, Sir Leonard 
Hill, Professor F. J. Browne, Dr. L. E. Claremont 
Director, Eastman Dental Clinic, Royal Free Hospital), 
Mofessor Winifred Cullis, Dr. Chalmers Watson, Dr. 
lavid Lees, Professor H. R. Kenwood, Professor Edgar L. 
Gillis, and Sir Pendrill Varrier-Jones. The course is in- 
tnded primarily for the Fellows and Members of the 
listitute, but all others interested in medico-sociological 
joblems are invited to attend. 


The annual meeting of the French Society of Gynaeco- 
igy will be held at the Paris Faculty of Medicine on 
ktober 5th, when the following papers will be read: 
il) A report by M. Paul Ulrich of Paris, on the chemistry 
ithe vagina and its physiological significance, followed by 
‘paper by M. C. Guillaumin of Paris on the best chemical 
onditions for the development of different organisms in 
the vaginal secretions ; (2) Indications for operation in 
tonic non-tuberculous salpingitis, by M. Ch. Martin of 
gers, 


A general meeting of the Guild of St. Luke, St. Cosmas, 
iid St. Damian will be held in the Cathedral Hall, 
Archbishop’ s House, Westminster, on Sunday, October 
ith, immediately after High Mass in the Cathedral at 
“30am. In the annual report for the year 1930-31 it 
‘stated that the council had decided that it was not 
ivisable for the Guild to participate in any official 
Manner at public meetings on the subject of Lourdes ; 
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the council decided, further, to take no action that might 
in any way derogate from the competence and value of 


the medical bureau at Lourdes. 


The Irish membership 


of the Guild is increasing, particularly in Dublin, and the 
formation of an autonomous Irish branch is under con- 


sideration. 


Reference is made in the report to the success- 


ful meeting of the Guild held at Eastbourne during the 
Annual Meeting of the British Medical Association. 


The fortieth French Congress of Surgery will be held 


at the Paris Faculty of Medicine from October 5th to 10th, 


when 


the following subjects will be discussed: post- 


operative peptic ulcers, introduced by MM. Gosset of 
Paris and Leriche of Strasbourg ; pneumococcal peritonitis, 
introduced by MM. Bréchot of Paris and Nové-Josserand 
of Lyons ; and immediate treatment of compound frac- 
tures of the leg, introduced by MM. Roux of Montpellier 
and Sénéque of Paris. 


The Salon des Médecins for the exhibition of works of 


art by doctors, dentists, veterinary surgeons, pharmacists, 
and members of their family will be held at 117, Boulevard 
Saint-Germain from October 4th to 12th. 


We are informed that in view of the general economic 


depression the Aerzte Verein Davos has decided to post- 


pone 


until 1932 the conference on tuberculosis which 


was to have been held this year at Davos from October 
5th to 10th. 


Messrs. Edward Arnold and Co. announce for early 


publication The Rheumatic Infection in Childhood, by 
Professor Leonard Findlay, and Diseases of the Siomach, 
by Dr. Hugh Morton. 


In the New Spanish Parliament forty-seven doctors have 


seats. 








Letters, Notes, and Answers 


All communications in regard to editorial business should be addressed 


ORIGIN AI 


to The EDITOR, British Medical Journal, British Medica! 
Association House, Tavistock Square, W.C.1. 

ARTICLES and LETTERS forwarded for publication 
are understood to be offered to the British Medical Journal alone 
unless the contrary be stated. Correspondents who wish notice to 
be taken of their communications should authenticate them with 
their names, not necessarily for publication. 


Authors desiring REPRINTS of their articles published in the British 


Medical Journal must communicate with the Financial Secretary 
and Business Manager, British Medical Association House, Tavi- 
stock Square, W.C.1, on receipt of proofs. 


All communications with reference to ADVERTISEMENTS, as well 


as orders fer copies of the Journal, should be addressed to the 
Financial Secretary and Business Manager. 


The TELEPHONé NUMBERS of the British Medical Association 


and the Biitish Medical Journal are MUSEUM 9861, 9862, 9863, 
and 9864 (internal exchange, four lines). 


The TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES are: 


EDITOR OF THE BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL, Aitiology 
Westcent, London. 

FINANCIAL SECRETARY AND BUSINESS MANAGER 
(Advertisements, etc.), Articulate Westcent, London. 

MEDICAL SECRETARY, Medisecra Westcent, London. 


The address of the Irish Office of the British Medical Asscciation is 


16, South Frederick Street, Dublin (telegrams: Bacillus, Dublin; tele- 
phone: 62550 Dublin), and of the Scottish Office, 7, Drumsheugh 
Gardens, Edinburgh (telegrams: Associate, Edinburgh; telephone 
24361 Edinburgh). 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


Prophylaxis of Lumbago 

S. L.’’ would be glad to know of any form of treatment 
which in other practitioners’ hands has proved of benefit 
in preventing lumbago. He has a patient whose attacks 
are of extreme severity, occurring once or twice each year, 
weather conditions apparently having no bearing on the 
immediate cause. Attacks come on with extreme sudden- 
ness, and in a few seconds the patient is helpless and 
cries out on the least movement. For the first few days 
of an attack the patient cannot turn in bed, cannot blow 
his nose, and a fit of coughing would cause agony. Radiant 
heat greatly relieves temporarily. In other respects the 
patient is quite healthy and normal as to the condition of 
all organs, blood pressure, etc. He is a teetotaller and 
over 40 years of age, a business man, doing no specially 
arduous or out-of-door work. 
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Glossitis 
Dr. THomas Jones (Colwyn Bay) writes: The condition 

described by ‘‘ T. S. S.’’ is probably chronic streptococcal 
glossitis (see Rose and Carless, 1930, p. 915). Treatment 
is as follows: avoid acids, pungent drugs, potassium 
bromide, chlorides, and condiments, etc. ; make good use 
of tengue by masticating food well, swill the mouth after 
each meal with glyc. thymol co., diluted with fairly warm 
water; also wash dentures thoroughly before replacing. 
Should tongue become dry suck glycerin pastilles (Alen 
and Hanburys). , 

Income Tax 

Motor Accident Expenses 


‘Exe ”’ took over a practice in 1930, buying a second-hand 
car for £30. As a result of an accident he sold the. car 
for £1, buying another for £95, and was compelled to pay 
further sums by way of damages and legal costs. Can he 
deduct these expenses ? 

** In calculating his profits for his first year, ‘‘ Exe ”’ 
can deduct the cost of replacing his car to the extent of 
£30 - £1 = £29, and, in our opinion, also the legal and 
other costs incurred as a result of the accident. (We assume 
that it occurred while the car was being used for professional 
purposes.) But the question of the damages and costs is 
not free from argument, and in the event of that claim 
being refused by the local official we advise “ Exe ’’ to 
place all the facts before the authorities at Somerset House 
and ask for sympathetic consideration. 

LETTERS, NOTES, ETC. 

V 


British Drugs 


Dr. W. Bertram Watson (Ffarrogate) writes: The newspapers, 


led by the National Government, exhort us to ‘ Buy 
British.’’ May I suggest there is an additional duty on 
ourselves—where possible, to ‘‘ Prescribe British.’’ 


Menorrhagia not due to Uterine Disease 


Dr. N. Pines (London, E.) writes: May I add one remark 


to the valuable paper by Dr. James Young on menorrhagias 
not due to uterine disease, published in your issue of 
September 26th. Diabetes mellitus may be the cause of 
a sudden and alarming bleeding in a woman of post- 
climacteric age. I can cite one case, where a= specialist 
thought of cancer of the body of the uterus, but further 
examination proved the womb to be quite healthy. A 
few weeks afterwards I discovered glycosuria, and put 
the patient on diet. Since then—more than five years 
ago—she has had no turther haemorrhage. j 


Phimosis and Circumcision 


Ir. Ian Jervertss (Lotnes) writes: As one who believes that 


the prepuce, like the tonsil, does not require mutilation, 
I entirely disagree with everything Dr. Jessiman says 
(September 19th, p. 554), except that he does ‘not favour 
stretching. When no scar tissue is present, all that is 
required—and I have pointed this out more than once in 
the columns of the Journal—is to pass a blunt probe 
between the foreskin and glans, sweep it round, draw back 
the skin, break down adhesions, remove smegma, and 
immediately draw it forward. Do this three or four times 
at intervals of a few davs ; show the mother or nurse how 
it is done; the glans acts as the stretching agent. Habits 
which are said to be due to the presence of a prepuce arc 
as common in the female, vet we do not mutilate the 
corresponding organ. Circumcision is a relic of barbarism 
and religious fanaticism. BReing covered with mucous 
membrane (like the vagina) the glans requires protection, 
and intelligent parents are coming to realize that a great 
deal of this unnecessary interference with helpless children 
is quite uncalled for. To say that there is no pain during 
and after the absurd mutilation of the organ is simply 
extraordinary. 


G. FB.’ writes: Dr. Jessiman advises ‘‘ circumcision in 
every male child even if easy retraction of the 
prepuce is possible.’’ Granted an intelligent mother, 
surely she can be taught to retract the prepuce gradually. 
Is there any evidence that a penis covered by a prepuce 
which is retracted and washed in the child’s bath can 
cause balanitis, convulsions, cte.? Are the non-circum- 
cising races of the earth more liable to convulsions and 
enuresis than Jews and Mohammedans? Of my_ three 
sons one was circumcised at birth and the others never. 
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None of them suffered from enuresis, nor did T as a child 
but two of my grandchildren—both circumcised—have this 
troublesome habit. Dr. Jessiman does not even Mention 
the great argument in favour of circumcision—namely the 
lessened liability to contracting syphilis. Do monkeys 
learn ‘‘ bad habits ’’ owing to lack of circumcision? i 
the prepuce was only evolved as a protection to the glans 
Why should it have nerves of special sense? No; the 
prepuce is a part of the genital organs. 
Maggots in Wounds 

Dr. Janet M. C. Gray (London, S.E.) writes: I was ye 
much surprised to see in the Journal of September 19th the 
article on this subject. Since 1892 until the end of 199g 
my work was chiefly hospital work in India, although not 
entirely ; but it was only there that I saw wounds infested 
by maggots, and in every case I did my _ best to get rig 
of them. A girl Mohammedan, in a_ village fifty mile 
from a hospital, had extensive disease of her right tibig 
swarming with them ; the skin was all destroyed, and her 
foot was like a boat-full of foul fluid, and the fetor was 
intense. I amputated at the knee, and she made a ye 
good recovery and went back well. I had several case 
among out-patients, who had maggots in their noses and 
were frantic with the distress they caused ; drachm doses 
of chloroform syringed up their noses cured them com. 
pletely ; once a woman fell to the ground and was un 
conscious for a few moments, but soon recovered. I, like 
all the surgeons I have met with, had a great abhorrence 
of fetid discharges, and carried on a constant fight against 
flies, mosquitos, bugs, fleas, and lice. 


The Weak Heart? 

Dr. Garry Simpson (Lancaster Gate, W.) writes: IT have 
recently come across another life made miserable, and the 
patient become a confirmed hypochondriac, by being told 
he had a weak heart ; this is only one of many sad cases 
I have met with in the last forty years. The case in 
point was a miserable, weedy-looking man about 30 year 
of age, who came to consult me about some ear trouble, 
He told me that he had a weak heart, and I suggested that 
I should examine it; this I did, and found it as sound as 
a bell, and told him so. After two months he called 
again, and there was such a change I hardly recognized 
the man; he told me he had put on half a stone in 
weight, and was feeling a new man in every way. He 
confessed that his life had been made miserable for some 
vears by what his doctor had told him. Unless there is 
some organic disease or other strong reason, I look upon 
it as next door to criminal to tell a patient he has a weak 
heart. 

Winter Time and the A.A. 

On and after Sunday, October 4th, when summer time ends, 
the Automobile Association’s road patrols will be on duty 
from 9 a.m. until lighting-up time. Patrols with night 
service outfits will patrol the roads from lighting-up time 
until midnight. The emergency service which is main 
tained at the A.A. headquarters in London (telephone, 
Whitehall 1200) is available to members throughout the 
night from 6 p.m. to 9 a.m. 


Medical Golf 
The second autumn meeting of the Sussex Medical (B.M.A) 
Golfing Society was held on the links of the Brighton and 
Hove Golf Club on Sunday, September 27th. Play was 
against bogey, and the captain’s prize, presented by Dr. 
A. H. Morton Palmer, for singles, was won by Mr. H. 6 
Downer with 2 down; Drs. Craig and Garland tied fot 
second place with 3 down. The sweep in the afternoon 
four-ball competition was won by Drs. Garland and Twistor 
Davies with a score of 6 up; Drs. Bonnalie and Wright, 
and Butcher and Raymond, tied, with a score of 3 up, 
for second place. There was a very disappointing entry 
for this meeting, the attendance representing less  tham 
2) per cent. of the estimated number of golfing doctors m 
Sussex. It is hoped that the spring meeting, which 1s 
be held at Cooden Beach, will be better patronized. The 
address of the honorary secretaries is 8, Second Avent, 
Hove, whence particulars of membership may be obtained. 


Vacancies 
Notifications of offices vacant in universities, medical colleges, 
and of vacant resident and other appointments at hospita 
will be found at pages 47, 48, 49, 52, 53, 54, 4 
55 of our advertisement columns, and advertisements as 10 
partnerships, assistantships, and locumtenencies at Pa 
50 and 51. ¢ 
A short summary of vacant posts notified in the advert? 
ment columns appears in the Supplement at page 199. 
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A Paper 


ON 


DIAGNOSIS AND TREATMENT OF 
(oMMON INJURIES OF THE KNEE JOINT* 
. BY 
NAUGHTON DUNN, M.A., M.B., Cu.B. 
[pCTURER IN ORTHOPAEDIC SURGERY, BIRMINGHAM UNIVERSITY 


literature On injuries of the knee joint has been extensive, 
it to me accurate diagnosis in many cases becomes more 
cult as My experience increases. There may be general 
ement on the lines of treatment to be adopted for 
fnite lesions, but not infrequently the accurate diag- 
isis not possible, The reason for this seems to me,to 
that many of the ligaments, bursae, etc., described by 
anatomists, are not directly palpable to the surgeon 
gmining the joint. Before considering the question of 
amnosis I think that it would make the subject clearer if 
priefly refer to certain. of the more important points 
hich have been established with regard to the anatomy 
physiology of the knee joint. 













MECHANISM OF THE KNEE JOINT 

The mechanism of the knee joint has evolved as a result 
ifthe function which it has been called upon to perform. 
consists essentially of the broadened ends of the tibia 
ad femur with a sesamoid bone—the patella—in the ex- 
sor tendon, and two intra-articular fibro-cartilaginous 
sks. It is the connecting link between the two longest 
imes in the body, so that body weight transmitted 
firough these levers in movement of the joint subjects it 
enormous strain. We therefore find that nature has 
povided it with powerful muscles for its control, and 
tong ligaments on which it largely depends for its 
ability. 










Movements of the Knee Joint 

Movements allowed at the knee joint are flexion, ex- 
sion, and moderate rotation when the joint is flexed. 
These movements, except that of flexion, are limited by 
te ligaments. The fact that the articular surfaces of the 
ondyles are not perfect arcs of a circle, and that that of 
he internal condyle is Zin. longer than that of the external 
madyle, allows the femur to twist or screw inwards on the 
tad of the tibia on full extension of the joint. 

In this position the lateral and the anterior crucial liga- 
nents are taut and tense, and the femur and tibia become 
yactically one continuous rigid support, no antero-pos- 
tor or lateral movement being possible. If internal 
Iotation of the femur on the tibia is maintained, flexion 
ithe joint cannot occur. Before flexion commences the 
ime must unlock, and muscie action is then necessary for 
is stability. We thus see that where full extension of 
tte joint is impossible constant strain is thrown on the 
qwadriceps muscle. We ali recognize that joints and the 
muscles controlling them usually have a common nerve 
upply, so that muscle atrophy is an early sequela of 
pint injury ; but is it not probable that fatigue resulting 
fom constant strain may account for the very marked 
wasting of the quadriceps which is so frequently seen 
when the mechanical locking of the knee in extension is 
Wt possible? In flexion of the knee moderate internal 
id external rotation are allowed, but little if any lateral 
fantero-posterior movement. 
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ANATOMY OF KNEE JOINT 
A knowledge of the relation of the intra-articular carti- 
lages to the femur and tibia is essential to a proper under- 


standing of common injuries of the knee joint. They are 
two crescent-shaped pieces of fibro-cartilage. They have 


at their extremities strong fibrous attachments to the 
rough areas in front of and behind the tibial spine. Both 
have weak attachments by means of the coronary liga- 
ments to the peripheral margins of the tibial tuberosities. 
The internal meniscus is the less mobile because of its 
attachment to the internal lateral ligament, while the 
outer cartilage is separated from the external lateral liga- 
ment by the tendon of the popliteus muscle. The closer 
proximity of the cornual attachments of the external car- 
tilage also anchors it less securely. The greater fixation of 
the internal cartilage probably accounts for the fact that 
it is more frequently damaged in cases of injury. It is 
also to be noted as a point of possible surgical importance 
that the anterior convex margins of the cartilages are 
frequently connected by a transverse ligament. 

The behaviour of the intra-articular cartilages in move- 
ments of the knee joint is also of interest. It would appear 
that in flexion and extension they move with and on the 
tibia. In extension their anterior part is compressed by 
the femoral condyles—depressions normally present on the 
articular surfaces of these indicate this. In rotation the 
disks move with the femur on the tibia. Different parts of 
the meniscus come under special pressure during the 
various normal movements of the joint. One can there- 
fore readily understand that undue strain may disturb 
the usual relations between the articular surfaces and the 
meniscus, so that a portion of the latter may become fixed 
and a tearing or displacement result. In any case rotation 
beyond normal limits is bound to strain or tear the attach- 
ments of the coronary ligaments to the head of the tibia. 
Rotation is only possible in flexion, and in my experience 
it is strain of the flexed knee which provides the very 
great majority of injuries to the intra-articular cartilages. 


The Patella 
The patella is a sesamoid bone developed in the extensor 
apparatus of the knee joint. It is connected by the patellar 
ligament to the head of the tibia. Deep to the patellar 
tendon, but extra-synovial, lies the large infra-patellar 
pad of fat. 


Capsule and Ligaments 

The capsule of the knee joint is itself a thin membrane, 
but is reinforced by strong ligaments and expansions from 
the muscles controlling the joint. The main ligaments are 
the lateral, crucial and posterior. Their points of attach- 
ment are well known. The functions of the ligaments are 
to prevent slipping of the bones on one another in ex- 
tension, to keep them in proper apposition during move- 
ment, and to limit movement. All are taut in extension 
of the joint except perhaps the posterior crucial ligament, 
which is made tense by movements backwards of the tibia, 
but it is doubtful if it limits flexion. 


Muscles and Bursae 

For weight bearing in any position except full exten- 
sion, muscle action is aecessary for stability. These 
muscles are numerous and have strong attachments to 
bony points in close proximity to the joint. In relation 
to the joint and the structures controlling it at least 12 
bursae have been described. Four of these—the supra- 
patellar bursa, those lying under the heads of the gastro- 
cnemius muscle, and that surrounding the popliteus tendon 
—usually communicate with the synovial cavity. 
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Articulay Cartilage 
The articular surfaces of the bones entering into the 
formation of the knee joint are covered with hyaline car- 
tilage. It is to be noted that it is avascular and so has 
little or no power of repair. 


Svnovial Membrane 

The synovial membrane supplies the oiling system which 
ensures free movement in healthy joints. The point to be 
remembered with regard to it is that it is richly supplied 
with sensory nerves. Any damage to this structure is 
therefore accompanied by pain. It lines the capsule of 
the joint but is reflected over the infra-patellar pad of fat 
and crucial ligaments, so that these structures dre intra- 
capsular but extra-synovial. It also covers the intra- 
articular fibro-cartilages on their articular surfaces. It 
does not cover the articular cartilage but is attached to 
the margins. The synovial membrane covering the infra- 
patellar pad of fat is prolonged to form an attachment to 
the intercondyloid notch. This is named the ligamentum 
mucosum, the lateral expansions of which form the 
ligamenta alaria. 


DIAGNOSIS AND TREATMENT 

In all joints, disturbance of the normal mechanism is 
due usually either to trauma or to infection, although 
even in cases of injury the possibility of neoplasm or 
neuropathic degeneration must be borne in mind. Trauma 
may be mild or severe—blows, twists or fractures.  In- 
fection may reach a joint directly through an open wound, 
or by haematogenous implantation. We must realize that 
the majority of strains of the knee, as of other joints, make 
a natural and full recovery without special treatment. The 
knee joint however is particularly liable to more severe 
strain because it has to sustain body weight transmitted 
through long levers, and whilst doing so allows a wide 
range of movement. It therefore provides many cases of 
injury, but I would suggest that we should confine our 
discussion to cases of chronic or recurrent disability 
following common injuries of this joint. 

For the purposes of this communication I have reviewed 
522 consecutive cases of which I have detailed notes of 
the condition found when the case was first presented 
to me. 

Diagnosis in 522 Cases of Injury of the Knee Joint 
Lesions of internal semilunar cartilage .. os er ZS 
Lesions of external semilunar cartilage Sa ee 71 
Lesions of internal lateral ligament - sa aie 34 
Loose bodies .. se 5c wi afd ; 34 
Lesions of exterior apparatus 


: x bg re II 
(a) Transverse fracture of patella ss 6 
(b) Rupture of quadriceps tendon .. 3 
(c) Rupture of patellar tendon .. Si I 
(d) Avulsion of tibial tubercle .. “ks I 


Neuroma on patellar branch of internal saphenous nerve 7 
Rupture of crucial ligament including fracture of the tibial 


~ 


spine ee ee oe = ee Ay co a 
Lesions of external lateral ligament including rupture of ‘ 
biceps and traction fracture of head of fibula .. a 7 
Fractures involving articular surfaces of femur or tibia 4 
Traumatic exostosis 4 
Direct infection .. - 4 
Strain of posterior ligament 3 3 
Osgood-Schlatter’s disease — ac - ae ae 2 
Haemarthros- Haemophilia és 500 ere oe oe 2 
Traumatic dislocation of patella ie ai nae aes > 
Others oo bg et ee bes =f ots 4 

(a) Mveloma in external condyle of femur — 1 

(b) Charcot’s disease as 2 

(c) Fibro-lipoma in vastus externus I 
Indefinite lesions i Ke ~ su a Ne 147 


These are cases of pain and limitation of movement 
Many of them were due to adhesions 


Others, where 


following injury. 
and responded to manipulative treatment. 


the history of injurv did not entirely account for the con- 
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dition found on clinical examination, I believe weieuil 
of subacute infective arthritis. There still, howeves i 
mains a large proportion of cases in which a definite dj 
nosis is not possible, because of the facts that the attach, 
ments of certain muscles and ligaments are not ACCessible 
to direct palpation. In support of this belief ] world 
point out that while anatomists describe 12 bursae jg 
relation to the knee, surgical reference is available With 
regard to only 3 or 4 of these, all of which are, or become 
superficial. 

Surgical textbooks usually confine themselves to 4 
description of commonly recognized lesions in Telation tp 
particular joints. The patient complains of pain, weak 
ness, and/or limitation of movement in conditions Such 
as tennis elbow, tenosynovitis, the presence of a ganglion, 
rupture of the plantaris tendon, etc. These cases ate 
readily diagnosed when they occur in situations where th 
structures involved are accessible to direct palpation, 
This, however, is not possible in the case of Many of the 
ligaments, bursae, etc., apt to be affected by strain of 
the knee joint. 

There seems to me to be no reason why similar type 
of lesion should not occur in inaccessible portions of the 
knee, and I feel sure that this possibly accounts for much 
of the difficulty in accurate diagnosis. 1 propose to dray 
attention to points in diagnosis and treatment of the 
lesions of the knee joint in the order of fre quency in which 
they occur in this series. 


LESIONS OF THE INTRA-ARTICULAR CARTILAGES 

To the lay mind the intra-articular cartilages alone are 
responsible for what is known as “‘ football knee ” ; in fact, 
many patients will open their consultation with the state. 
ment that they have “slipped a cartilage,’’ whereas clos 
investigation reveals no such possibility. It is, however, 
on a correct diagnosis of the condition of these structures 
that successful treatment will frequently depend. The 
position of the joint and the exact strains to which it 
may be subjected at the time of injury are so problematical 
that they have ceased to interest me as a possible line of 
advance in treatment. My personal belief is that lesiens 
of the intra-articular cartilages usually occur as a result 
of strain and protective muscular action when the joint 
is in a position of flexion. <A lesion of an intra-articular 
cartilage may be readily diagnosed if there is a history 
of recurrent locking of the joint with pain and tendernes 
limited to the attachments of one of the cartilages, the 
joint being normal in function in the intervals betwee 
the acute attacks, and no a-ray evidence of any abnor 
mality being present. 

In ‘this series of 522 cases, 250, or about half, were 
diagnosed as lesions of the intra-articular cartilages. In 
179 the internal, and in 71 the external, cartilage appeared 
to be affected. Operation was advised in 160 of the it 
ternal cartilage cases and was performed in 139. The 
lesions found at operation were: detachment or fracture 
in the anterior half (19), detachment or fracture in the 
posterior half (64), bucket handle type (35), 10 definite 
lesion (21). 

Of the 71 external cartilage cases 62 were advised t9 
have operation, and this was performed in 46 cases. 
The conditions found at operation were: detachment 
fracture in the anterior half (11), detachment or frat- 
ture in the posterior half (21), bucket handle type (4) 
cystic degeneration (3), no definite lesion (7). 
“Included in the series are 65 professional footballers. A 
consideration of these cases should be of special interest, 
since they afford examples of all the common injures, 
and while giving rise to points for discussion as to diag- 
nosis and treatment, the results establish the fact that 4 
very high percentage of men return to the most strenuous 
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of games, after the removal of one or, in some cases, 
pth cartilages. Further, my notes show that in the 
majority of the patients, manipulation by the bonesetter 
iad failed to cure the condition. 


Lesions Diagnosed in 65 Professional Footballers 


[esions of internal cartilage .. “é oo 29 
; Operation advised in ne .. 29 .. Operation performed in 26 
ions of external cartilage .. ee o« 28 
P Operation advised in ae pea) | ag pe m=, 20 
grain of internal lateral ligament .. oe «66 a Pe - 
Rupture of external lateral ligament we 3 +a a : 3 
(L with rupture of biceps) 
Loose bodies .. 2 + aa os 2 
Exostosis 2 PP ‘a a 2 
eondary infection of infra-patellar pad 1 Pe ee woe 
Rupture of anterior crucial ligament. . Le ” a. a oe 
Indefinite ny a ar oe oo 0 


In one patient in whom the external cartilage was 
fund fractured the x-ray showed very marked osteo- 
athritic changes, but after operation he continued to play 
fora First League team, although some temporary synovial 
thickening and a feeling of aching in the joint recurred 
after a strenuous game. In only two cases of football 
acidents did a loose body in the joint appear to be the 
cause Of the disability. In one the lower outer quadrant 
of the articular surface of the patella was found detached 
—the history was a typical one of recurrent lesion of the 
internal cartilage, but the x-ray revealed the loose frag- 
ment of bone, and operation was confined to its removal. 

In the second case the x-ray revealed a loose body ex- 
foliated from the articular margin of the inner condyle. 
At operation we found that this body was obviously a 
portion of the normal articular cartilage, not completely 
detached but hinged at its anterior margin by‘a fibrous 
attachment. The history of this case differed from the 
preceding one in that the man had occasionally had some 
aching in the joint previous to the first attack of locking. 
That he was not able to satisfy me that the knee had 
aways been absolutely as good as the other before the 
original accident is, I think, a most important point: in 
helping to elucidate the differential diagnosis in lesions 
of the knee joint. 

Of the 9 cases of injury of the lateral ligaments none has 
been associated with lesions of the cartilages except one in 
which, in addition to damage to the internal lateral liga- 
ment, a rupture of the anterior crucial ligament had occurred. 
In this case operation was confined to the removal of the 
internal meniscus because in my hands the results of 
operation for replacement of a deficient anterior crucial 
ligament certainly do not suggest the possibility of the 
patient again playing first-class football. Removal of a 
cartilage which is obviously causing recurrent increase of 
disability in cases of crucial ligament injury is, however, 
advised. 

Ihave not operated for repair of the crucial ligaments 
except in war injuries, the operation performed being 
that advised by Hey Groves and Alwyn Smith. My ex- 
perience of the operation has been that stability of the 
joint was definitely increased, and for 6 months appeared 
to be almost a perfect success, but later examination 
always showed the presence of a degree of antero-posterior 
movement which did not justify the removal of splintage. 
If you read the history of the published cases you will 
wually find that a fractured cartilage was removed at 
the time of operation, and I have always had the feeling 
that the removal of a troublesome meniscus was not an 
important factor in the patient’s satisfaction with the 
tesult obtained. Even normal cartilages can be a source 
of trouble in knee joints in which rupture of the crucial 





ligaments is complete. A displaced or fractured cartilage 
is subject to more frequent displacement, so that its re- 
moval gives patients a sense of stability which previously 
they had not known. The history of another of the cases 
is.very interesting and instructive. 


Having had an operation for removal of the internal cartilage, 
and being still unfit for play, the player was given a free 
transfer from one club and accepted by another. He was still 
unfit and was then referred to a well-known bonesetter in London. 
When I first saw him he still had definite signs of a recurrent 
displacement of something on the inner side of the joint, and 
as the x-ray was negative I advised further exploration. At 
operation it was obvious that only the anterior portion of the 
cartilage had been removed at the previous operation, while 
the true lesion was a detachment of the posterior half which 
was readily drawn into the centre of the joint. This man 
left the nursing home on the 12th day, played his first game 
for the club six weeks after operation, and has since scored 
many goals for his side. 

This case opens some interesting points for discussion. 
It raises the question of what should be done if with a 
very definite history of recurrent trouble, pointing to lesion 
of a particular cartilage, one explores the joint. One may 
find a lesion of the anterior part, or a bucket handle 
displacement of a portion of the cartilage into the centre 
of the joint. In the former case I think it is sufficient to 
remove as much of the anterior two-thirds of the cartilage 
as is possible without strong traction, and in the latter 
to remove the obviously detached portion. If no definite 
lesion is seen, the condition of the posterior portion of the 
cartilage can only be known by its removal, and this, I 
am sure, is necessary. It will then usually be found that 
on further peripheral dissection and traction the main 
body of the meniscus becomes displaced into the centre 
of the joint. This would not occur with a normal cartilage, 
so we are satisfied with the operation, and expect and 
usually get a joint which gives no further trouble. 

It is, however, to be noted that the portion displaced 
into the joint is not always the entire cartilage. In 
fact, I believe that it is commoner to have a longitudinal 
tear of the cartilage than a separation from its true attach- 
ments. This means that after the operation described, 
a portion of the periphery of the posterior segment of 
the cartilage is still present, and its attachments may 
have been loosened as a result of the original injury. 
Its removal would necessitate another incision, and, per- 
sonally, I am inclined to be satisfied if I feel I have dealt 
with the main lesion. We must, however, remember that 
further trouble may occur as a result of the displacement 
of the remaining portion of the cartilage. I have myself 
experienced it in three cases of which the following history 
is typical. 

Case A.—Definite history of recurrent displacement of in- 
ternal cartilage. Knee had locked on previous occasions, but 
he had always been able to reduce it himself, and would play 
several games without trouble. On this occasion, while play- 
ing, the knee locked and his usual manipulations failed to allow 
extension. At operation the posterior two-thirds of the car- 
tilage appeared to be detached and displaced in front of the 
point of contact between the inner condyle of the femur and 
the head of the tibia, while the attachment of the anterior 
portion of the cartilage was normal. As a matter of interest 
manipulative reduction with the structure exposed was tried 
and failed, but we deal with this point later in relation to 
manipulative surgery. Freeing of the anterior attachment 
allowed displacement of the obviously detached portion into 
the intercondylar space, and it was removed. The young man 
returned to full activity and played several matches without 
any recurrence of his old trouble. The following summer, i.e., 
9g months later, he came to me complaining that he had had 
a recurrence of trouble on the inner side of the same knee, 
the history being that he had one leg in a punt and one on 
the bank, when the punt drifted out and the knee on the bank 
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iii the flexed position was subjected to strain, gave way, and 
he felt something move in the joint. Examination revealed 
tenderness over the joint line on the inner side, and as he had 
had several definite sensations of something slipping in this 
region since this accident, I decided to re-explore the joint. 
The peripheral portion of the posterior half of the internal 
cartilage was found to be detached. Since its removal, 4 years 
ago, the man has played football regularly and has had no 
recurrence of trouble. 


The next question that arises in surgery of the knee 
joint is: ‘‘What are we to do if we have an absolutely 
typical history of recurrent displacement of the internal 
cartilage, and, the x-ray being negative, we explore the 
inner side of the joint and remove what appears to be 
an absolutely normal cartilage? ’’ My personal feeling 
is that if we are absolutely satisfied with our diagnosis 
of a recurrent displacement of a meniscus the outer side 
of the joint should be exposed, unless there is any par- 
ticular reason why we should not do so. I remember 
particularly one case in which the history I got was so 
convincing that at the operation, at which I was assisting 
my colleague, Mr. F. G. Allan, after a perfectly normal 
internal cartilage was removed with the usual difficulty, 
I suggested that with a history such as we had, some 
definite lesion should be found, and on retracting the 
patellar tendon and infra-patellar pad of fat we were 
able to see that the external cartilage was abnormal. A 
small incision on the outer side of the joint allowed re. 
moval of the anterior two-thirds of the external cartilage 
which was attached in front, but a longitudinal split and 
fracture rendered a portion of the anterior two-thirds free 
in the joint cavity. Since removal of his normal internal 
cartilage and the detached portion of the external cartilage 
the man has had no further trouble. This case illus- 
trates the surgeon’s difficulty. Are we to be satisfied with 
finding no definite lesion of a particular cartilage when the 
history clearly indicates a recurrent locking of the joint 
as the result of injury, and the symptoms and physical 
signs point definitely to an injury of that cartilage? I 
will make the question more difficult by referring to 
another case. 

Mr. H. asked me to see one of his house surgeons with regard 
to his knee joint. The patient was an exceptionally strongly 
built doctor, 28 years of age, and still actively interested in 
rugby football. As a result of examination, and from the 
history he gave, I felt quite sure that a portion of the internal 
meniscus had been detached or fractured, and that operation 
Was necessary to restore his full activity. At operation no 
lesion of the internal cartilage was found, and I removed the 
greater part of the cartilage with difficulty. As he was a 
doctor, I decided to confine myself to what I had told him 
I skould do, and asked Mr. H. to tell him that we had found 
nothing wrong with the internal cartilage, and if the trouble 
recurred we might consider exploration of the outer side of 
the joint. Mr. H. did not tell him anything of the apparent 
failure of our surgical effort, and the young man whose knee 
used to give way and lock when he was running to catch a 
bus, has to my knowledge played 15 games of rugby football 
without trouble in the knee from which we removed what 
appeared to me to be a normal meniscus. 


Another case which complicates the question is the pos- 
sibility of both cartilages having been torn as a result 
of one injury. We know that in taking our history of 
a recurrent case the patient is often indefinite about the 
side of the joint to which the pain was referred at the 
time of the injury, and with recurrent displacements it 
may also vary. In these cases I always make the diag- 
nosis on the site of tenderness after a recent injury, but 
if sometime later a patient presents himself with a definite 
history of recurrent displacement of a cartilage with pain 
referred sometimes to the inner and sometimes to the outer 
side of the joint, I will not operate, but request that the 
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knee be tested and the patient referred to me for further . 


examination as soon as possible after the next injury, 

If after a recent injury, which the patient states is 
similar to previous ones, I find tenderness on the line of 
the inner or outer side of the joint, I advise operation 
accordingly. That this is not always a safe procedure jg 
illustrated by the following case sent to me by the medical 
adviser of a certain well-known association football club 
who suggested that the young man was suffering from 
an injury to his external cartilage. My examination, how. 
ever, pointed definitely to a lesion on the inner side of 
the joint, and at operation I was particularly pleased ty 
find a bucket handle displacement of the internal Cartilage, 
and after its removal closed the joint. It was reported to 
me that the knee had given way and again locked whe 
the patient was getting out of bed prior to discharge 1 
days later. Pain and tenderness now were referred to 
the outer side of the joint, and exploration revealed a 
similar lesion of this cartilage. Since this occurrence the 
knee has resumed and retained normal function. 

The only other type of case in which no x-ray changes 
are shown which might simulate cartilage displacement 
is that of lateral displacement of the patella. Many 
times patients will describe the displacement of an internal 
cartilage as a displacement of the patella, but although 
the latter is rare it does occur. If in doubt, I would 
suggest that the best way of making sure whether dis. 
placement of the patella is the cause of recurrent dis- 
ability is to have the knee tested in a gymnasium, and 
examined by someone sufficiently experienced immediately 
the trouble complained of occurs. If this is not practicable, 
then while the patient is anaesthetized, and just before the 
tourniquet is applied, test the mobility of the patella. If it 
is readily displaced laterally while that of the other knee 
does not allow of lateral displacement, the patient’s diag. 
nosis is possibly right. 


LESIONS OF THE LATERAL LIGAMENTS 

It is of interest to note that in this series, where strain 
or rupture of a lateral ligament was diagnosed, there 
appears to have been no case where a lesion of an intra- 
articular cartilage was also present. Furthermore, a com- 
plete rupture of the internal lateral ligament did not 
occur in any of the 34 cases in which a lesion of it was 
diagnosed, and recovery took place with conservative 
treatment. Of the 7 cases of injury to the external lateral 
ligament, complete rupture with laxity of the joint was 
present in 4, including 2 cases in which the biceps tendon 
was separated from its insertion. In these 4 cases opera- 
tion was necessary to secure stability of the joint, and 
the results were excellent. One case in which there was 
a traction fracture of the’ head of the fibula made a pert- 
fect recovery without operation. This rather suggests that 
a complete rupture of a ligament is likely to be a more 
serious disability than a traction fracture of its attach- 
ment. The histories of two of this year’s association 
football cup finalists are interesting. 

Both patients indicated strain of internal lateral ligament 
of the knee joint, with possible displacement of the internal 
semilunar cartilage. Both were tender over the line of the 
joint on the inner side, but more tender over the femoral 
attachment of the internal lateral ligarnent. They were 
treated as strains of this ligament. The line of treatment 
advised and carried out was elevation of the heel of the boot, 
raising it on the inner side to prevent strain on the injured 
ligament, with electrical treatment of the quadriceps muscle, 
and a pad and strapping over the tender area on the internal 
condyle. One of the cases came under my care on September 
3rd, 1927. He was discharged from treatment on October 7th, 
when local tenderness had subsided, and al! forced movements 
were free and painless, and has since plaved regularly in 4 
first division team. The other case was first referred to me om 
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yfarch 31St, 1931, three weeks after the date of his original 
injury: I advised treatment on the aforementioned lines, and 
though there was still some tenderness of the femoral attach- 
ment of the internal lateral ligament, he played in the cup 
fpal four weeks later, with the knee tightly bandaged, and 
afterwards was playing for his club on a tour abroad. 

These two cases alone satisfy me that although local 
tenderness on the line of the internal cartilage may be 
resent, if tenderness of the attachments of the internal 
jateral ligament is also present it is wise to treat the 
jsion Of the ligament, and wait for further evidence of 
tue cartilage injury before advising operation. 


Loose Bopies 
Apart from diagnosis of the nature of gross lesions of 
the main articular surfaces, x-rays are particularly valu- 
able in establishing the possibility of loose bodies or frac- 
ture of the tibial spine, as causes of recurrent or chronic 
disability following injury. Loose bodies are not infre- 
quently present in the knee joint without giving rise to 
symptoms sufficiently severe to demand medical atten- 
tion. There may be some ‘‘ rheumatism ’’ of the joint, and 
gcasionally a feeling of something catching in a knee, 
or a sudden severe pain may cause the patient to seek 
medical advice. Until an x-ray is taken in these cases 
the true state of affairs is not likely to be recognized. 
The joint may then be found to contain many loose 
bodies, large and small; an w#-ray of the other knee, of 
which no complaint is made, may show a similar picture. 
Ido not propose toedeal with the pathology and treat- 
ment of this type of case, but draw attention to them 
because they may either cause a very temporary locking 
of the joint, or a permanent locking may occur—i.e., per- 
sistent limitation of extension as a result of a moderately 
large body becoming wedged in the intercondyloid notch 
infront of the attachments of the crucial ligaments. In 
this case removal of the body is necessary to allow exten- 
sion of the joint. 
FRACTURES OF TIBIAL SPINE 

With regard to fractures of the tibial spine, I am not 
satisfied that the x-ray appearance always justifies opera- 
tion. It is usually possible to obtain full extension of 
the joint by manipulation or by gradual splintage, and 
although I realize that this position may not be the most 
favourable for the repair of a ruptured crucial ligament, 
it certainly allows repair of a fracture of the tibial spine, 
and a restoration of normal function. 


ExosTosIs 

X-rays may also reveal detached bone fragments or 
exostosis some weeks after injury to the lateral ligaments. 
Ifthe stability of the joint is good as a result of conser- 
vative treatment, these should be dealt with surgically 
only if they give rise to trouble. In connexion with this 
question of ligaments and exostoses I must mention a 
case of particular interest. 

Mrs. D. had for three years been unable to take part in 
sports because of a recurrent severe pain referred to the inner 
side of the knee if it was subjected to strain. Examination 
revealed a definitely tender point over the inner condyle of the 
femur, and pain was referred to this point on forced abduction 
and external rotation. The x-ray was negative. I decided 
eventually to force movements, but also to explore the tender 
area. I found there a tiny, sharp spicule of bone with a bursa 
around it, and have always felt that the removal of this rather 
than the manipulation was the cause of complete cure. 


LESIONS OF EXTENSOR APPARATUS 
I report 11 cases resulting from indirect injury to the 
extensor apparatus of the knee joint. Time does not allow 
ofa full review of the possible causes and the detailed 
treatment of these lesions. The diagnosis is usually easy. 
The patient is unable to extend the limb voluntarily and 





fully, while passive extension is possible, and the point 


of tenderness will indicate the site of the lesion. This 


would appear to me to depend on the relation of the 
patella to the condyles of the femur when the protective 
contraction of the quadriceps muscle comes into play. As 
a rule the more limited the degree of flexion the lower 
the lesion. The following lesions may occur: separation 
of the tibial tubercle; detachment of the ligament from 
the lower border of the patella; transverse fracture of 
the patella ; separation of the quadriceps tendon from the 
upper border of the patella. As a result of the strong 
action of the quadriceps, considerable separation may 
occur at the site of rupture, so that surgical treatment is 
usually necessary. 

These observations as to the site of lesion are based 
partly on experience of mobilization of knee joints in 
war surgery, but also on the fact that the three cases 
of rupture of the quadriceps attachment to the patella 
occurred in gentlemen late in the evening, at a time when 
their cerebral control of muscle action might have been 
somewhat delayed. I surmise that perhaps earlier in the 
evening the protective action of the quadriceps might have 
been more prompt, and no lesion, or perhaps fracture of 
the patella, occurred. 


INDEFINITE LESIONS 

These number 147 of the 522 cases reviewed. I feel 
that they should include several cases in which everything 
in the histary appeared to suggest a definite lesion of a 
cartilage. The cases I have in my mind include the fol- 
lowing histories. 

(1) A girl aged 26, seen 10 weeks after her accident. Her 
doctor states that the knee was dislocated as the result of a 
twist while playing golf, and that he reduced the displacement 
under an anaesthetic. Since this, extension of the joint has 
been limited by 30 degrees. 

(2) Mrs. W., aged 43, while being helped off a cliff three 
weeks previous to examination, had a feeling of something 
tearing inside the joint when it was acutely flexed. Ou ex- 
amination I found tenderness on the line of the joint on the 
inner side, and pain on forcing extension. 

In one of these cases manipulation failed to produce 
comfortable extension of the joint, and in neither was 
this possible after exploration and removal of apparently 
normal internal cartilages. Although I mention only two 
of the cases, I have come to realize that diagnosis of a 
true primary cartilage displacement is a very much more 
difficult problem than are cases in which there is a history 
of recurrent trouble. If the movement of flexion, as well 
as extension, is limited, and there is general tenderness 
of the joint margins, it is unlikely to be a simple cartilage 
lesion. A traumatic or subacute infective arthritis occurs 
in the knee as in other joints after a severe injury, so 
that limitation of extension does not necessarily mean that 
this is due to cartilage displacement, even although this 
probability is strongly suggested by the history. 


MANIPULATIVE SURGERY 

In other cases of indefinite lesions I include those in 
which the question arises whether the condition is likely 
to be relieved by manipulative surgery. This seems to 
me to be a branch of surgery which might with profit 
to the public be employed more frequently by the pro- 
fession, and certainly less frequently by those whose 
record, as we know it, does not indicate that they have 
the fundamental knowledge necessary for its judicious use. 
It consists essentially of ensuring the normal range of 
movement of a joint in every position. In the knee joint 
attention must also be paid to securing normal lateral 
mobility of the patella and as far as possible of the intra- 
articular cartilages. There can be no mystery about this. 
The only question that arises is at what stage should 
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we apply it. It should always be utilized to ensure full 
extension of a joint where displacement of a cartilage 
is probable, except in cases of recurrent displacement, when 
the diagnosis is clear. In these cases the patient should 
be offered, or rather advised, to have the alternative—that 
is, operation—which will almost certainly prevent a re- 
currence of the trouble. The majority of cases which 
bonesetters cure are, however, cases of joint strain which 
have recovered from the usual reactions of a joint to 
trauma or mild arthritis, but the patient still complains 
of pain on certain movements. During the stage of active 
reaction forcing of movements can do nothing but harm, 
but there does come a time following joint injury at which 
forcing of movements, although painful at the moment, 
may be dramatically effective in its results. 

I feel quite safe in saying that at least 90 per cent. of 
the professional footballers on whom I have operated have 
previously had their joints manipulated by a bonesetter. 
We may agree that manipulative surgery is not adequately 
taught in our medical schools, but in spite of this it must 
be clear to all who deal with joint injuries that the popu- 
larity of the bonesetter is more largely due to the fact 
that, as in the case of many popular remedies, successes 
rather than failures are widely advertised in the lay press. 


OPERATIVE APPROACH FOR INTERNAL DERANGEMENT OF THE 
KNEE JOINT 

The surgical approach to the knee joint should ensure 
as little damage as possible to the joint structures. In- 
cisions which divide the patella or disturb the normal 
attachments of muscles or ligaments should be avoided 
unless absolutely necessary. Personally, I use the split 
patellar route only for the repair of the crucial ligaments. 
It has the one great advantage in that while it allows 
free access to the joint it does not necessitate detachment 
of the tibial tubercle, so that after operation the joint 
can be treated in the position of flexion desired, without 
risk of subsequent separation of this structure. For re- 
moval of loose bodies which cannot be fixed and evacuated 
by direct incision, I prefer one or more small incisions 
supplemented by digital examination. Single incisions are 
usually sufficient for removal of the damaged portion of 
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A and B.—Incisions commonly used for exploration of the 
inner side of the knee-joint. 


either the internal or external intra-articular cartilage. 
Occasionally a small supplementary posterior incision, as 
described by Alwyn Smith, is necessary to deal adequately 
with a lesion of the posterior segment of the cartilage. 
It will be noted that in this series operation has been 
necessary in 7 cases for the removal of neuromata of the 
patellar branch of the internal saphenous nerve, which 
had been divided as a result of the incision used for 
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exploration of the inner side of the joint at a PFevioyg 
operation. In 1916 my attention was first drawn to the 
importance of the line of the incision for the Temovg) 
of the internal meniscus. In that year an officer Presentej 
himself at the orthopaedic hospital at Shepherd’s Bush and 
stated that since the removal of his cartilage he had had 
no recurrence of definite locking, but that he had a tender 
nodule in front of the joint, and that the slipping of th 
over the margin of the inner condyle on flexion of the 
knee gave him pain and a sense of weakness. I excised 
the scar and he returned to p 
France. Three months later 
he reappeared, and said he had 
lost the old sensation of pain 
on flexing the knee, but that 
he had developed a_ tender 
nodule over the inner condyle 
which gave him pain when 
riding. I removed this nodule, 
which was obviously a nerve 
bulb, by avulsion. As far as I 
know he had no further trouble. 
t was obvious to me that this 
was a nerve bulb on the patella 
branch of the internal saphen- 
ous nerve, and that the possi- , 
bility of the complication which C 
might result from its division 

had not been fully recognized. 





C. — Incision 


advised 
: obviate complications follow 
Since 1916 I have adopted an ing*division of the patellar 


branch of the __ intemal 


incision which avoids the possi- 
saphenous nerve. 


bility of division of this nerve. 
This has the advantages that we cannot get the sequela 
of a painful neuroma in the scar, or the anaesthesia 
commonly complained of in the area of distribution of 
the patellar branch of the internal saphenous nerve, 
Both are points of great importance with regard to the 
treatment of professional footballers especially, as unless 
the limb feels absolutely normal confidence in it is unduly 
delayed. The essential point of the incision which | 
employ is that it runs parallel with the patellar branch of 
the internal saphenous nerve, and allows of its retraction 
before the capsule is incised. 


SUMMARY 

(1) It is not possible to discuss adequately common 
injuries of the knee joint in a paper limited to 5,000 
words. 

(2) While the anatomy and physiology of the joint 
are well known, only lesions easily demonstrable clinic. 
ally, or by a-ray examination, are described in surgical 
textbooks. 

(3) This investigation of 522 consecutive cases of im 
jury to the knee joint demonstrates that almost 50 pet 
cent. are lesions of the intra-articular cartilages. 

(4) While accurate diagnosis of an original injury 
may be difficult, the cause of recurrent lesions cal 
usually be established as a result of a carefully taken 
history, together with the clinical and w#-ray findings. 

(5) Indefinite lesions are common. I believe that 
they include conditions analagous to tennis elbow, tene 
synovitis, etc., commonly referred to in relation to other 
joints. The inaccessibility to direct palpation of cet 
tain regions of the knee joint probably accounts for this. 

(6) While conservative treatment or manipulative suf 
gery is successful in many cases, a surgical exploration 
of the joint will always be necessary for the cure ofa 
large number. 

(7) In the surgical approach to the inner side of the 
joint, incisions which may divide the patellar branch d 
the internal saphenous nerve should be avoided. 

I am grateful to my colleagues, Mr. A. M. Hendry and Mr. 
Maister, for their help in reviewing this series of cases, and t0 
Dr. Brailsford for preparing the slides and photographs. 
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pAGNOSIS AND TREATMENT OF ACUTE 
OTITIS MEDIA* 


BY 


H. V. FORSTER, M.C., M.B., Ch.B., M.Sc. 


LARYNGOLOGIST, LIVERPOOL ROYAL INFIRMARY ; LECTURER IN 
LARYNGOLOGY, UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 


Acute otitis media is a disease quite regularly described 
js either catarrhal or purulent in type, the first being 
,mild form of the second or perhaps its earlier stage. An 
dlergic type should be kept in mind." There is, how- 
wer, a catarrhal variety which should be recognized as a 
fefinite clinical entity because fluid collects in the tym- 

um and is not easily dispelled—a hydrops e vacuo, 
perhaps, OF at most the exudate of a mild inflammatory 
rocess.. Pain is made little of, but fullness in the ear, 
deafness and head noises constitute the train of symptoms. 
This picture contrasts sharply with the typical attack of 
ute purulent otitis media with which the following 
gbservations are chiefly concerned. 


AcuTE PuRULENT OritIs MEDIA 
This as a rule is a definite bacterial infection. Pain, 
often excruciating, warns the unhappy subject, Nature 
aying out in alarm because a sense organ is in jeopardy. 
An invasion of the middle-ear cleft may mark the ruin 
of the auditory and vestibular systems and give rise to 
very serious intracranial and general complications. Such 
a gloomy picture with complications is fortunately the 
ception, but it obtrudes regularly enough to act as a 
stimulus and to encourage early operation in acute middle- 
ar disease. 
Bacteriology 

Of several microbic invaders a streptococcus is the 
common one. Smeall’ quotes statistics of 120 swabs from 
the middle ear and mastoid from the ear, nose, and throat 
department of the Edinburgh Royal Infirmary as follows: 


4 . ~ ” 
Haemolytic streptoc OCCUS .., wes as 73 190, or 73% 
Other forms of streptococcus ree aes URae$ ; 
Pneumococcus ee Le Se a 17, or 14.2% 
Staphylococcus re ss per af 11, or 9.2% 
Diphtheroids ... me er er ay 2, of 1.6% 


Hadjopoulos® classifies the usual streptococcic flora of 
the nasopharynx in terms of oxygen requirements. Under 
pathological conditions there is a reversal of the percentage 
in favour of the more pathogenic facultative aerobic types 
(Pyogenes mitis group), which is exactly the state of affairs 
when swabs taken at operation from cases of acute mas- 
tiditis are examined. The pneumococcus fortunately was 
rately found, and was then of Type 3 as a rule. This 
variety (often called the Streptococcus mucosus encap- 
satus) invades, however, by stealth, an insidious onset 
kading to disaster at a later stage. After Type 1 infections, 
survival is more probable. The otologist will no doubt 
reall cases of pneumococcal meningitis in the presence of 
intact tympanic membranes but with a history of previous 
ar discharge, and there are also other examples of pneumo- 
tecic invasion of the meninges taking place almost at 
the same time as the onset of discharge from the middle 
tar, 

Etiology 

Among the causes of acute middle-ear inflammation the 
tmmon cold takes an important place, as well as influenza 
and sinus disease awakened by the attack—in fact, any 
acute infection of the upper respiratory tract, sometimes 
tven pneumonia, where invasion may take place along the 





*Read in opening a discussion in the Section of Oto-Rhino- 
4tyngology at the Annual Meeting of the British Medical Associa- 
ton, Eastbourne, 193 





Eustachian tube or perhaps by way of the blood stream. 
Each summer an outbreak occurs in the bathing season. 
Infection passes via the Eustachian tube unless an old 
damaged ear allows access by way of the external meatus. 
The micro-organisms of public swimming baths and of 
the sea are blamed; but no doubt the upper respiratory 
passages of the victim supply the lurking streptococcus, 
and in such a manner, too, the enthusiastic user of the 
therapeutic nasal douche occasionally suffers. In the 
early stages of a cold in the head, it is as indiscrect to 
go swimming as it is to use the nasal douche. 

Of the acute specific infectious diseases, scarlet fever 
and measles predominate as invaders of the middle-ear 
cleft. They stand supreme as sources of lasting and per- 
manent damage. The former, a recognized streptococcal 
malady from the start, shows, when attacking the tym- 
panum, signs of rapid destruction, though in the symptoms 
an element of contrast is lost because the patient is already 
debilitated and miserable from the original disease. Infor- 
mation received through some complaint of pain would, 
however, be supplemented by the fresh rise of temperature, 
though such information may be lacking altogether. Dis- 
charge from the ear may anticipate arrangements to open 
the drumhead, and particularly if the consent of the 
patient has not been previously obtained at the time of 
admission to a fever hospital.* Fever hospitals have already 
taken charge of these cases for a considerable number of 
years, and the appointment (rather long delayed) of otolo- 
gists to these institutions should provide a wider knowledge 
of the signs in the earlier stages of scarlatinal otitis media. 

In measles the complication may take place at a later 
stage ; pain, perhaps brief in duration, should leave the 
rising temperature curve as a useful guide, and so should 
a relapse in the general condition of the sufferer. A factor 
of indolence or latency in the middle-ear condition must 
not be forgotten, and the observer should anticipate this 
in his examination of the drumhead. Even a history of 
ear discharge of brief duration should not be allowed to 
deceive him. The sealed drumhead may need to be opened 
again. Kerr Love’® gives measles the first place, even 
above scarlet fever, as the origin of much chronic ear dis- 
charge in school children. Early recognition and treat- 
merit, therefore, in the acute stage might help to avoid 
this. 

Other indolent or quasi-latent acute middle-ear attacks 
may take place throughout life. A typical mastoiditis 
acuta with an intact drumhead is sometimes a final stage, 
but it is in the infant that French observers have 
endeavoured to establish the presence of a particularly 
quiet type of the disease—latent otitis—and many otolo- 
gists will remember the questionary circulated by Le Mee, 
Bloch, and Cazejust in 1924, and the monograph on this 
subject written by the two former. 

In infants very sharp attacks with screaming and 
meningism sometimes occur, but in the following descrip- 
tion the symptoms are moderate and less clear. Acute 
middle-ear disease in the infant may be an embarrassing 
problem. The baby with a cold of perhaps a week or 
ten days’ duration is noticed to be restless at night and 
to cry out, yet during the next day it would appear to 
be moderately well, but as bedtime returns the troubles 
of the previous night are repeated, and the temperature 
rises, though I have seer this rise delayed. As the disease 
progresses, changes in the colour of the face are noted— 
a pallor of the cheek on the side of the lesion and then 
a general sickly aspect. Interference is perhaps post- 
poned and discharge eventually appears. 

Examination of an infant’s ear is no simple matter, and 
it would be as well to approach at feeding time when 
the attention is concentrated on the breast or bottle. 
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Once crying or struggling takes place injection of the 
vessels of the drumhead and even a little bulging occur. 
Pressure in front of the tragus, which is said to cause 
pain, should be avoided, too. While the infant’s tympanic 
membrane more or less equals in size that of the adult, the 
entrance to the meatus is small; having negotiated this, 
the drumhead, instead of being found to face the observer 
at a comparatively easy angle, as in the adult, is here 
somewhat on edge, and not easy to see. Surprisingly 
resistant to rupture at this age, it may first be seen when 
the disease has progressed sufficiently to disguise its pearly 
surface so that it appears to merge imperceptibly into the 
posterior meatal wall. Should trouble involve the other 
ear one may profit from the lesson taught by the first. 
The result of an early and successful paracentesis may be 
quite dramatic ; the child falls asleep and progress is un- 
eventful. 

From infancy to childhood brings us to the time when 
enlargement of the respiratory tonsil leads to the condition 
called adenoids, and now and during the earlier days of 
school life this trouble in the nasopharynx receives much 
blame for damage in the middle ear. Fortunately as the 
years pass by, the length of the Eustachian tube increases 
and the tympanic cavity lies further away from the naso- 
pharynx, the nasopharynx itsclf becoming more spacious. 
Such changes are favourable to the auditory organ, until 
we find the adult not so much a victim of recurring middle- 
ear mischief as a sufferer from less frequent but more defi- 
nitely established attacks. ; 

These remarks lead to the wide problem of predisposi- 
tion, but space will allow only a few brief observations. 


1. The hereditary factor, for example in acute middle- 
ear suppuration, has impressed me more than it has done 
in so-called chronic progressive middle-ear deafness. 

2. Congenital defects should also be mentioned. In 
cleft velum palati it is difficult to recall from memory a 
case not showing perforated or damaged drumheads in 
later life or with a liability to further middle-ear trouble. 

3. Atrophic disease brings further interest to the prob- 
lem. In atrophic rhinopharyngitis one looks to find 
damaged drumheads or a liability to recurrent otitis 
media. 

4. Finally, the maligned lymphadenoid tissue of the 
uppermost parts of the respiratory tract should not, be 
looked upon as the origin of all middle-ear inflammation in 
children, for there are many who, in spite of a perfectly 
executed tonsil and adenoid operation, contract it later, 
developing perhaps acute mastoiditis, too, and suffering 
an occasional fatality from meningitis. 


Clinical Signs 

What is the changing picture of the drumhead in this 
acute disease? The blood vessels of the drumhead, 
usually collapsed and lacking in colour, stand out vividly. 
An aural microscope would probably show the main supply, 
which runs to the handle of the malleus, to come by way 
of the posterior fold, avoiding the membrana flaccida ; less 
numerous vessels pass immediately below this group.’ 
Next, the inflamed tympanic mucosa shows through, cast- 
ing a blush upon the face of the drunehead. The inser- 
tion of the membrane into the tympanic ring loses defini- 
tion. The deep meatal wall, now growing angry, refuses 
to be distinguished easily from the drumskin itself, the 
pearly colour of which remains for a while in front of the 
umbo ; even this disappears. The handle of the malleus 
is difficult to see; onlv its short process stands out as a 
landmark. The posterior superior quadrant may now begin 
to sag. It is, of course, this area which one sees blown 
out by inflation in the quiescent drumhead. Most prob- 
ably the presence of abundant small vesseis in the anterior 
part gives to it the very deep colour during inflammation ; 
but just because it appears to bulge the best therapeutic 
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result will not by any means necessarily follow its INCision 
in acute otitis media; and by entering the knife too high 
and rather nearer the short process of the hammer bo 
it is possible to sever and cause damage to the Main 
blood supply of the drumhead (Potter). It is surely better 
for several reasons to incise the lower part. 


Incision of Drumhead 

When should the drumhead be divided? Pain, of 
course, is the symptom which calls most frequently for an 
early incision of the membrana tympani. If the Patient 
has lost one night’s sleep and scems likely to lose an. 
other, the operation should not be delayed, but if th 
bursting of superficial blebs on the membrane is accom, 
panied by relief of pain, interference may not be necdeq. 
With pain less severe, the presence of pyrexia, the genera 
condition of the patient, the appearances of the membrane, 
and the degree of deafness must help the decision.  Blebs 
or bullae are by no means all of one kind ; some arise from 
beneath the superficial epithelium of the deep meatys 
or at the margin of the annulus, and are of considerable 
size, advancing outwards. When opened they are seen tp 
be filled with blood clot, and if arising in acute otitis 
media, unless the hidden drumhead is also pierced, relief 
will not be obtained. 

An objection to early paracentesis tympani is the diff. 
culty of the operation. The description of the proceeding 
sounds easy enough, but in actual practice to carry it out 
accurately is not so easy. Myers describes well the danger 
zones within the tympanum.*® An incision upwards into 
the superior quadrant may divide the chorda tympani 
nerve, and, in passing, strike the junction of incus and 
stapes ; an incision downwards or across the lower quadrant 
appears safer. It is unlikely that the adjacent round win. 
dow will be damaged by this method of approach, and 
an exposed jugular bulb will rarely be found. It is, of 
course, remotely possible to injure the carotid artery in 
the tubal area. 

Ethyl chloride anaesthesia, rather than nitrous oxide 
narcosis, allows of a more deliberate operation, and when 
only chloroform or ether is available under difficult and 
undesirable conditions the operator at least need not com- 
plain. With the patient lying cn his back on an operating 
table, and his head turned well to one cr the other side 
to avoid the shoulder, conditions are certainly at their 
best. An acutely inflamed drumhead with the deep 
meatus inflamed in sympathy is not a too well-defined 
target, and the older method of pricking, which has given 
way to incising or cutting, is certainly much better treat- 
ment than no interference at all. The American instr 
ment of Dintenfass, which I intend to try in this way, i 
V-shaped in section, a miniature trowel with a sharp 
pointed ‘‘ business end.”’ 

The immediate results of incision of the drumhead in 
acute otitis media are most varied. The resistant drum 
head gives way under the knife with a loud crack, and the 
hissing noise of abundant fluid or sero-pus under pressure, 
or there is a frank escape of creamy pus before blood 
obscures the view. Less striking is the escape of some 
muco-pus through the indolent drumhead, for example, in 
a case of measles. Or, again, the immediate result may 
be rather disappointing when dividing the fleshlike mem 
brane guarding a tympanic cavity, the inflammatory 
contents of which feel senii-sclid and resistant ; a discharge 
of pus, however, takes place later. Allergic cases (Proetz) 
are said to be likewise resistant and give forth little 
discharge, urging the operator later to repeated incisions 
when inactivity would have been preferable. The allerget 
condition may be converted into a purulent one by such 
interference. 
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After-treatment 
“Whether in the after-treatment of the case the medical 
ittendant favours the so-called dry method of mopping 
pt, or the method of frequent washing out by syringing, 
irigations must be employed if the discharge becomes 
ygacious, and even when discharge is free occasional re- 
lapse and disappointment can be overcome by a thorough 
put gently performed wash-out with a mild isotonic saline 
galkaline lotion. Kerrison'' strongly advocates washing 
git almost immediately after paracentesis, to avoid gum- 
ning up Of the incision by blood clot or fibrin. In the 
ter stage, too, irrigations with a mild mercurial lotion 
yd the use of the suction speculum may result in resolu- 
tion and avoid further operation as the time approaches to 
sggest drainage through the mastoid, namely, in three 
fo six weeks. 


Differential Diagnosis from Other Causes of 
Acute Earache 

Acute pain felt in the ear may be caused by troubles at 
, distance, or by local troubles, not middle-ear inflam- 
mation : . 

Referred pain from a tuberculous laryngitis, malignant 
gowths of the posterior parts and side of the tongue, 
malignant disease of the pyriform fossa—these are well 
known. More simple causes may be a carious molar tooth, 
ad a partly erupted or impacted wisdom tooth must not 
be forgotten. Sharp pain in the ear is noted in acute 
tonsillitis, particularly when peritonsillar inflammation is 
added, but, of course, an actual middle-ear inflammation 
may follow as well. A tonsillolith may prove a hidden 
cause. Accessory sinus disease has also been blamed for 
pain referred to the ear, and in conclusion one does see 
afew cases, chiefly in young women, where no cause 
whatever can be discovered on examination. 

There is, of course, the occasional case of mumps when 
middle-ear trouble or mastoiditis has been wrongly sus- 
pected. A dental abscess has been seen to discharge from 
the external meatus. But undoubtedly the commonest 
ause of pain, sometimes difficult to dissociate from a 
middle-ear attack, is infection in the skin of the meatus. 
Irefer to furunculosis and to the dermatitis which we 
wnveniently call eczematous, and occasionally the diag- 
nosis presents very considerable difficulty. Undoubtedly 
the pain in such cases is often referred to the front of 
the ear, or below it, and when infection reaches the mas- 
tid lymphatic gland a true mastoiditis may be wrongly 
suspected. The unpleasant condition of pediculi capitis 
has been responsible for an error of this kind. 

Sometimes when cerumen becomes impacted in the deep 
meatus, but particularly in that stubborn form of im- 
faction called keratosis obturans, very great pain may 
aise deep in the ear (not to forget collections medial to 
txostoses of the canal), and it may be exceedingly diffi- 
cult to decide whether the inflammation of the drumhead 
has been set up by such mechanical conditions, or whether 
macute otitis media lies beneath. The difficulty some- 
times experienced in clearing the meatus for diagnosis, and 
the very great pain involved in any such manceuvre, pro- 
de a situation extremely trying for both patient and 
doctor. 

Foreign bodies, whether introduced from without or 
human material becoming foreign, as described above, may 
use inflammation of the drumhead, or, to give a descrip- 
tve name, myringitis. Primary myringitis must be an 
weommon disease, and such conditions ‘as interlamellary 
abscesses described by Politzer would be considered by 
Ruttin? as extensions from middle-ear infection and situ- 
ated in a small space which he has described within the 
stucture of the tympanic membrane—a miniature bursa 
tithe handle of the malleus. 








Herpes zoster oticus, a rare condition, provides another 
possible cause of ear pain, and perhaps it is but the 
severe manifestation of a syndrome which may exhibit 
polyneuritis meatus auditorii interni, or even so-called 
banal facial paresis alone.!° 

In conclusion, primary otitic erysipelas should be men- 
tioned. In women the close-fitting hat may be the pre- 
disposing cause. The external meatus, the auricle and 
periauricular area may all be involved. In this disease, 
when a large blood-clot-filled bulla of the deep meatus 
obscures the drumhead, one might be tempted to diagnose 
an acute middle-ear attack as the origin. To open the 
deeply situated bulla would be permissible, but the result 
of an incision of the drumhead under such conditions 
might be far too unpleasant to contemplate. 
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Inflammation in the middle-ear is always secondary to 
infection of the nasopharynx, and like the latter is always 
sub-acute in its beginning. It is the obstruction of the 
Eustachian tube which enhances the acuity of the inflam- 
mation and leads to the production of acute otitis media. 

In acute otitis media, the immediate problem which 
confronts the surgeon is the potential danger to the 
patient’s life. The occurrence of intracranial complica- 
tions is circumvented by a myringotomy when the inflam- 
mation has not spread beyond the confines of the middle- 
ear, or by a mastoid operation when the well-known signs 
of mastoiditis are exhibited. After the drainage of the 
pus has been established the case becomes one of sub- 
acute otitis media, and the main problem is the conserva- 
tion of the patient’s hearing. 

Sub-acute otitis media differs from the acute variety in 
the fact that the Eustachian tube is partially patent and 
that the pus drains down it. The acuity of the inflam- 
mation is generally in proportion to the degree of obstruc- 
tion of the tube. . 


SuB-ACUTE OTITIS MEDIA IN CHILDREN 

This is characterized by recurrent attacks of evanescent 
pain in which there may be slight discomfort when 
the child presses his mastoid against the surgeon’s 
thumb and by a transient bulging of the membrane 
coincident with periods of pain. The alteration in the 
hearing is similar to that found in acute otitis media 
after a myringotomy or spontaneous perforation, and is 
believed to be due to oedema of the mucous membrane 
covering the round and oval windows. If the diminution 
of the hearing power is maintained after the period of pain 





* Read in opening a discussion in the Section of Oto-Rhino-Laryn- 
gology at the Annual Meeting of the British Medical * Association, 
Eastbourne, 1931. 
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has passed or when the drumhead is no longer out-placed, 
it is a sign of bad prognosis. A graph of the most usual 
form of alteration of the hearing is shown in Fig. 1. In 
this the hearing of the middle tones is nearly normal and 
there is diminution of the acuity of hearing of the lowest 
and the highest notes. 
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When this graph is found, attention should be focused 
on the nasopharynx and any adenoids should be removed, 
while sinuses suspected of infection are washed out. In 
the mildest of the cases this is all that will be necessary, 
but in the more severe a myringotomy should be performed 
and the incision should slit the membrane for nearly its 
whole length behind and parallel with the handle of the 
malleus. 

After the myringotomy and the removal of the adenoids 
the patient should be kept in bed for a few days. In cases 
of sub-acute or of acute otitis media, deafness will follow 
if the inflammatory condition is maintained for a long 
period. An increasing deafness after myringotomy will 
warrant the performance of a mastoid operation, particu- 
larly if the deafness is bilateral. In general, I believe it 
to be true that if discharge persists in the middle-ear for 
longer than six weeks and during this period is accompanied 
by deafness, then we cannot guarantee that the deafness 
will entirely disappear, although in fortunate cases it may 
do so. 

All modern operations on the mastoid of the child are 
based on that of Schwartze, which needs no modification if 
the cavity left by exenteration of the mastoid cells is small. 
In larger cavities, or in those which are exceptionlly deep 
and narrow, the muscle graft or periosteal graft can ad- 
vantageously be used to fill the cavity. When the cavity 
in the bone is very large, it will take so long to heal by 
granulation that meatal drainage by the Kuster method 
may be indicated, for in this method the cavity is healed 
by growth of skin upon the bone. In our decision on the 
need for mastoid drainage, and in our conduct of the after- 
treatment, one point is specially worthy of attention. This 
is concerned with the fact that the deafness which results 
from the inflammatory conditions of the middle-ear does 
not display its full severity in the early stages. In the 
fibrotic change which follows sustained inflammatory states 
of the mucosa of the middle-ear, there is but little deafness 
till the fibrous tissue has contracted. In our decision 
whether an operation is demanded in order to conserve 
the hearing in a young child suffering from sub-acute otitis, 
we have to draw on our experience gained from those 
children who were old enough to co-operate with the 
surgeon sufficiently to enable him to carry out exact tests 
of the hearing. 





The type of sub-acute otitis media which we have con. 
sidered is that most commonly found in children. It is of 
prime importance, for sub-acute otitis media does not 
reveal itself by the dramatic symptoms of acute otitis, but 
requires more subtle means of diagnosis. That #4, 
symptoms are not obvious does not imply that the con. 
dition is not serious. Sub-acute otitis media is probg 
the cause of a high proportion of the deafness met with 
in adult life. Only by basing our treatment on the 
and degree of alteration of the hearing can we deal with 
the problems met with in this condition, and only 5 a 
recognition of the danger to the hearing that the majp 
tenance of the low-grade inflammation carries with it gy 
we guard the child against the lack of earning power dy 
to deafness in his adult life. 


SUB-ACUTE OTITIS MEDIA IN THE ADULT 
In adults we meet with two varieties of case, the on 
in which the sub-acute condition is of recent origin ang 
is similar in all respects to that of children, the other jp 
which the inflammation is maintained and, if undiagnosed, 
as frequently it is in its early stages, leads to irremediabl 
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deafness. This maintained otitis is met with in hype. 
trophic and atrophic forms which bear distinct 
semblances to the similar states of inflammation in thy 
nose. 


HYPERTROPHIC FORM OF SUB-ACUTE OTITIS MEDIA 

The history is generally that of deafness which in the 
early stages is extremely variable from day to day. Ther 
may be periodical attacks of aural pain which is as evanes. 
cent as the deafness. Later, attacks of pain become infte. 
quent and finally they cease. The deafness ceases to be 
intermittent and becomes continuous, and, if the patient is 
observant, he will note that in the early stages he hear 
the sounds around him with but little diminution, but 
has considerable difficulty in understanding conversation 
because the words run into one another. (Confluent deaf 
ness.) When there is difficulty in understanding speech; 
although the voice is plainly audible, I class the deafness 
as ‘‘ uncompensated,’’ in contradistinction to the deafness 
which is compensated, in which the words are intelligible 
if the sound of the voice is plainly heard. 

Examination.—The graph of hearing in these cases shows 
the same features as that of sub-acute otitis media in the 
child. (See Fig. 1.) In the later cases the deafness is 
generally more marked, the increase being steadily con 
tinuous, though slow. In the early cases, the translucency 
of the tympanic membrane is diminished and in the later 
cases it may be opaque. The cone of light may be dis 
placed and the whole membrane gives the appearance of 
being less concave than normally. This is indeed the case, 
and the concavity can be restored by raising the pressure 
in the meatus with a Siegle’s speculum. On raising of the 
pressure we May sometimes see a wave of fluid pass from 
one part of the tympanic cavity to another. If by this 
examination the presence of fluid in the middle-ear is 
demonstrated or suspected, the next step is to cocainize 
the nose and to obtain a sample of the contents of the 
Eustachian tube for microscopical examination. This 8 
aspirated from the Eustachian tube, or middle-ear, by pas 
ing a tympanic catheter along the lumen of a Eustachian 
catheter, so causing it to enter and pass along the lumen of 
the Eustachian tube, and then applying suction to it witha 
syringe. On microscopical examination it is seen that the 
contents of the middle-ear consist of mucus in which are 
leucocytes together with some micro-organisms, most of 
which are intracellular. The slide is kept on a warm stage. 
The leucocytes and micro-organisms tend to disappear, and 
the time they take to do so may be of service in detef 
mining the line of treatment or the prognosis. 
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Cases fall into the following main groups: 


1, Those in which the micro-organisms and _leuco- 
es disappear within an hour and a half. In the 
gajority of these the infection of the middle-ear clears 
p spontaneously when the parent source of sepsis in 
the nose or nasopharynx has been remedied. 

2, Those in which the leucocytes and micro-organisms 
jisappear within three hours. The majority of these 
gt well on removal of the parent source of sepsis and 
on repeated aspiration of the tube. 

Those in which the leucocytes disappear but in 
which the micro-organisms remain within the fluid. 
Jn some cases these micro-organisms can be cultivated 
ad in others they are dead. Failure of disappearance 
of the micro-organisms is a point of bad prognosis. 
This last group must not be confused with the effects 
of dilution of the mucus with saline. If mucus from 
,case in the first group, in which the micro-organisms 
disappear spontaneously in ninety minutes, is dissolved 
in saline, the leucocytes will disappear, but their bac- 
fricidal ferments are too dilute to kill the micro- 
oganisms which may occasionally flourish in this diluted 
medium which before dilution was efficiently bactericidal. 


The microscopy of these fluids cannot form part of our 















gtine examination of these cases, but if occasionally 
mctised it probably enables us to recognize and treat 
ise cases with increased efficiency. 

Treatment.—The infection of the Eustachian tube and 
iddle-ear is never primary but always secondary to some 
ma of infection in the nose or nasopharynx. This area 
mst be found, and if the infection is within a sinus this 
mst be washed out under cocaine anaesthesia, either 
ine or combined with nitrous oxide. The material for 
age may well be liquid paraffin, as this does not dilute 
utericidal substances. These washings will be repeated 
wea week until either the sinus contents are no longer 
ment or until the failure to resolve with washings once 
week indicates the need of surgical drainage of the sinus. 
Kt the same visit, when the sinus is washed out, the 
wtachian tube is aspirated with a tympanic catheter. 
le progress of the hearing must be watched with special 
fe and indicated on the graph or quantitative record 
the hearing. In cases which are not progressing favour- 
jy, and in which the infected mucus cannot escape 
m the middle-ear as quickly as it is secreted, a 
yingotomy will have to be performed. The normal, 
mi, in fact, the only, natural means of emptying the 
iddle-ear is by the action of the ciliated epithelium 
ich is chiefly active in the Eustachian tube. If the 
lated epithelium has been destroyed, the Eustachian 
abe is generally patent, and the ear can be spontaneously 
lated by Valsalva’s method. If this is the case, a 
bingotomy may be performed, and the incision should 
so planned that the middle-ear is emptied of its con- 
its through the incision on inflation. The myringotomy 
nil tend to close, but this may be in part prevented by 
muse of drops of tiquid paraffin and by separating the 
Ms of the wound each day by aspiration with a Siegle’s 
Mulum. It must be admitted that the greater the 
ertrophy of the mucous membrane of the middle-ear, 
lie greater is the tendency of the myringstomy to close. 
the myringotomy wound closes and reveated aspiration 
to cure the case, the question of a mastoid operation 
ith meatal drainage will be considered only in those cases 
Awhich the retention of the maximum degree of hearing 
Sofreal importance and the condition has not advanced 
yond the point at which the subsequent contraction of 
Me fibrous tissue in the tympanic mucous membrane will 
bably cause deafness. 
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AtropHic ForRM oF SuB-ACUTE OTITIS MEDIA 


q the cases in this group appear generally to trace: the 


Net of their deafness to an attack of influenza. Influenza 





appears to be a generic term for all forms of acute nasal 
inflammation in which the infection is by micro-organisms 
which do not produce pus, that is to say, they do not call 
forth leucocytes by their chemical attraction. The type 
of micro-organisms which produce attacks of influenza 
appear to be those for which an antiserum can be 
elaborated in the circulating serum. The manufacture 
of this serum is accompanied by fever, and when the 
temperature falls it may be because the immunity is now 
established. The fall of fever may, however, indicate 
that the infection has been partly cured by some local 
application. If the micro-organisms are thus artificially 
destroyed within the nose, they still survive within the 
ear, and they are: present in too small a quantity to pro- 
duce immunity and bactericidal substances, and so they 
live and flourish in the tympanum. 

If a study is made of each case of influenza which is 
accompanied by deafness, we find that after the attack 
the nasal mucus contains a quantity of desquamated 
epithelium. Similar desquamated cells are characteristic 
of the contents of the tympanic mucus in the atrophic 
type of sub-acute otitis media. In such cases the history 
differs little from that of the hypertrophic form of the 
condition. 

The hearing in the early stages of this complaint shows 
the changes which are characteristic of the sub-acute 
otitis media of children. (See Fig. 1.) In the chronic 
cases, which are those we generally see, there is a steadily 
progressive deafness which finally becomes indistinguish- 
able from that associated with otosclerosis. The graph 
of such a case is shown in Fig. 2. 
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On inspection, the tympanic membrane is more trans- 
lucent than the normal, and, in fact, may nearly be 
transparent. The inner tympanic wall, denuded of its 
epithelium, shines red through the transparent drumhead. 
Sometimes the middle-ear is nearly dry, and in other 
cases it is filled with mucus in which bubbles may be 
clearly visible. This stage of the condition is as 
incurable as  otosclerosis,, which it resembles closely. 
Unlike otosclerosis, however, this condition was at one 
time eminently curable, but because in its period of 
curability it was symptomless, it attracted no attention. 
If after an attack of influenza the ear is inspected, as a 
part of the routine examination, with an electrically illu- 
minated Siegle’s speculum, in a few cases fluid with bubbles 
in it will be noticed in the middle-ear. Such patients 
should receive an aspiration of their Eustachian tubes, and 
their return to aural health should be supervised both 
by examination of the secretions of the nose or ear and 
by the record of the hearing in some graphic manner 
such as will display the rate of its return to normal. In 
watching such patients we discover that the majority 
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recover aural health spontaneously. It is the recognition 
of those who do not thus recover aural health which is 
important, for a proportion of them will drift on to deaf- 
ness, which is as preventable in its early stages as it is 
irremediable in the stage in which we generally sce it. 

The conditions which tend to cause the maintenance 
of the state of inflammation should be kept in mind. I 
will not deal with them, for, except for the occasional 
occurrence of a sinusitis, or a tonsillitis, they are the pro- 
vince of the physicians, who tell us that anaemias, liver 
deficiencies, constipation, acidosis, and the presence of a 
toxic focus are the common causes of the failure of estab- 
lishment of immunity from an infection. 





THE USES AND MISUSES OF VACCINES * 


BY 


J. A. BRAXTON HICKS, M.D., M.R.C.P., D.P.H. 
READER IN PATHOLOGY, LONDON UNIVERSITY ; DIRECTOR OF 
LABORATORIES, WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL 


With the introduction of vaccine therapy as a general 
therapeutic remedy by Wright and his school we witnessed 
what so often occurs when a good remedy has bad or 
indifferent advocates. Many of those who in the early 
days of vaccine therapy ‘‘ used vaccines ’’ had little or no 
knowledge of the remedy they proposed to use, nor did 
they attempt to study the principles of an antigen- 
forming antibody as exemplified by the injection of an 
antigen (or vaccine) into their patient. They merely 
administered the vaccine by rule of thumb at stated 
intervals, and hoped for the best. It never seemed to 
occur to those who thus misused vaccines that they were 
not even prepared to allow to a foreign protein (such 
as a vaccine undoubtedly is) the same vagaries as they 
would to a drug such as digitalis—namely, personal idio- 
syncrasies. It is therefore not to be wondered at that 
vaccine therapy, after a certain period of great popularity, 
fell under a cloud and was looked at askance. From 
being a “‘ cure-all ’’ it became a “‘ no-good-at-all ’’ in the 
eves and teaching of many, and only of recent years has 
a more sane and reasonable view been adopted as to the 
place of vaccines in the therapeutic armamentarium. Even 
nowadays one has recently seen correspondence on such 
a subject as ‘‘ Why do not pathologists adopt a standard 
initial dose? Why does the Pharmacopoeia lay down 
the dose of iodides within the region of 5 to 20 grains 
according to the salt used ; and have those practitioners 
who want a standard dose ever heard of iodism? 

Generally speaking, vaccines can be used where time is 
not of great urgency, and where an active immunity 
lasting for some time can be aimed at. Antiserums, on 
the other hand, are remedies for urgency, and the pro- 
duction of passive, and usually very temporary, immunity 
only. Thus vaccine therapy is of the greatest use in 
prophylaxis, and it is probable that the public will never 
realize the debt it owes to T.A.B. prophylactic inocula- 
tion during the late war. . 

While it is obvious that for prophylactic inoculation 
stock vaccines must be used, I am strongly of opinion 
that where there is a chronic bacterial infection, the 
organism of which is known and can be obtained from the 
lesion, then an autogenous vaccine is the best. I have 
come across. certain cases that have failed on an auto- 
genous vaccine, and then have cleared up on a stock 
vaccine of that particular organism ; but such cases are 
in my experience rare. 

Detoxicated vaccines are in my opinion useless as 
specific remedies, and whatever good may be obtained 





* An abstract of a lecture to the Post-Graduate Section of the 
Watford and West Herts Medical Society. 

















USES AND MISUSES OF VACCINES 


‘the administration of a suitable vaccine. 
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from their exhibition is merely the result of fore: 
protein shock. In fact, one has obtained as good 
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Type OF CASE SUITABLE FOR VACCINES 

As regards the type of case suitable for vaccines, T thing 
success is more likely with young people than with old 
and the nearer one gets to the age of 50 the less likely on, 
is to have success. After 50 I am always ch 
advising a vaccine, and in my opinion the lack of succeg 
with colon bacilluria in elderly women is due to “* anno 
Domini.’’ Even in this type of case one sometimes Seems 
to get remarkable results, for some women after the 
menopause seem to take a new lease of life, and ong 
more I would emphasize the advisability of autogenoys 
ecli over stock vaccines. 

In many types of infection I really think the patho. 
logist or bacteriologist should see the case it is Propose 
to treat. It may be argued that this involves an adg. 
tional fee and expense, and that a_bacteriologist jg yy 
clinician. While these things may be true in theory, in 
practice a bacteriologist who is accustomed to treat cag 
with vaccines is apt to know more about the chancg 
of success with any given case. While I am no advocate 
of retrograde medicine, there is much to be said in prac- 
tice for our forebears’ ideas of ‘‘ types ’’ and ‘‘ diatheses,” 
and this applies equally in vaccine therapy. 

Patients with a high temperature are unsuitable for 
vaccine therapy ; and in acute infections it is unwise tp 
give vaccines. Here again one comes across notable 
exceptions ; for I well remember one of my laboratory 
clerks, desperately ill with a streptococcal arm, who 
seemed to pick up (and finally recovered) from the fir¢ 
administration of an autogenous vaccine. Anyway, 
should you decide to give an acute infection a vaccine, 
start with almost incredibly small doses, and increase then 
by doubled amounts daily until a reaction is obtained, 

Patients with conditions of great chronicity, such a 
chronic sinuses, particularly if there is any cause for ths 
chronic sinus, such as a buried stitch, a piece of dead 
bone, etc., are quite hopeless until the cause has been 
removed, then healing perchance may be accelerated by 
During the wat 
there were some types of mind that insisted on requesting 
the bacteriologist to prepare a vaccine for chronic sinuss 
at the bottom of which were huge sequestra caused by 
comminuted fracture from shrapnel. The only legitimate 
reason for putting such a case on a vaccine is to increas 
its bacterial resistance pending an amputation or remova 
of sequestrum, and this may be done with benefit in such 
cases. In the war, I am afraid, it was sometimes asked 
for under the peculiar impression that the vaccine wouli 
unaided heal the sinus and remove the sequestrum. Vefy 
chronic colon bacillurias, again, are quite unsatisfactoy 
cases, for the time to put a patient on a coli vaccine isil 
the acute stage, as soon as or, in some cases where tht 
fever is not severe, before the temperature falls. So offét 
I think one is inclined to give the urinary antiseptics fit 
and the vaccines as a last resource. This I believe to 
wrong, for I hold that all the ‘‘ shots in the locker” 
should be brought to bear on the enemy, and that both 
vaccine and urinary antiseptics should be given. Do md 
let us regard a vaccine as a thing apart from ordinary 
therapy, but as a part of ordinary therapy—anothet 
weapon to be used in suitable cases along with drugs ati 
surgical operations. 

DoSAGE 

And now we come to dosage. I have made 4 fer 
observations on those who desire a standard initial dot 
and so forth. I believe from the nature of a vaccine sutl 
a thing to be impossible. I would go further and say that 
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pery case you attempt to treat with a vaccine is in the 
gature of a personal experiment on your particular patient. 
When I am asked to treat a case, or advise on a case, 
Jalways try to insist that the patient be made to under- 
gand that one is about to try and see whether or not he 
yl form curative bodies as the result of the injections. 
The patient, as a rule, readily appreciates the idea, and 
g-operates in such details as letting you know about any 
feelings of malai$e, local soreness, etc., after an injection. 
Explain before the start that you may fail because his 
tissues May possibly fail. He readily appreciates from 
gmmon knowledge of drugs in general that drugs occa- 
jonally are not successful in producing the desired effect, 
gd so he is not disgruntled to the same degree at a 
gilure of a vaccine to stimulate his tissues to cure him. 

Iam often asked how to judge the interval between 
doses. As one of the first principles of vaccine therapy, 
[may say there is no such thing as a rule-of-thumb 
interval. While a general rule is that as you increase 
the dose you increase the interval, it is most important 
tp recognize from the beginning that each case must be 
teated strictly on its merits. 

In prophylaxis one gives one to four doses at more or 
ss fixed intervals, but even here one sometimes finds 
yndue susceptibility to the first or subsequent doses, and 
itis most harmful to proceed to inject the case again 
at the prescribed rule-of-thumb interval. Wait until the 
action has passed off and then proceed. 

In therapy there are two main schools: one recommends 
alarge dose at fairly long intervals, the other small doses 
at frequent intervals. I myself prefer to give small doses 
at frequent intervals in the early stages, gradually length- 
ming the intervals and increasing the doses as tolerance 
appears to increase. 

There are certain advantages in this latter method, in 
that one never should get an unduly severe reaction. 
How does one tell when a patient gets a reaction? Apart 
fom general malaise, etc., which one aims at avoiding 
sfar as possible, it is the site of injection that tells this. 
At the site of subcutaneous injection there will almost 
invariably be a red mark. This follows any injection of 
freign protein, but if in addition there is local induration, 
this is a reaction. The amount of the induration is a 
measure of the reaction. 

Therefore, whatever vaccine is being administered, start 
vith a low dose and look for this induration. If it is 
absent, I repeat with a larger dose next day, and so on 
daily until a reaction appears. When a reaction appears, 
wait until the induration has almost gone, and repeat the 
sme dose that produced the original reaction. If this 
dose produces a trivial or no reaction a further increase 
may be essayed in the dosage, again watching for the 
traction. Should reaction occur, observe the same rules 
shave been formerly laid down, and do not yet increase 
the dose. Only increase the dose when you are sure that 
little or no induration has occurred. 

“You will find that individual cases vary enormously. 
lB. coli or staphylococcal cases, starting as I do with 
$ to 50 millions, it may be found that the first reaction 
«curs with 250 millions or even more, whereas in some 
tases one cannot go higher than 50 to 100 millions. I am 
tnvinced that many of the failures of vaccine therapy 
have been due to the lack of appreciation of this extreme 
variability in the sensitiveness of the individual to his 
Vaccine. 

VaccINE THERAPY 

Tuberculosis.—As regards tuberculosis, I only use old 
tuberculin (both bovine and human strains) and similar 
Meparations of bacillary emulsion (B.E.): I prefer the old 
tuberculin for treatment, though this is not in accord with 
il authorities. As an initial dose, in both preparations, 
luse a dilution of 0.002 gram per c.cm., which works 





out to about 0.0001 per minim (taking 1 c.cm. as 
20 minims). I start with 1 minim and increase the dose by 
1 minim a day until a reaction occurs, and then proceed 
according to the lines previously mentioned. As the doses 
get larger (and you may get up to even 1/2 to 1 c.cm. 
of the undiluted tuberculin) so, of course, you will find 
the intervals have to be much increased. I regard phthisis, 
even apyrexial cases, as quite unsuitable for tuberculin 
treatment, at any rate outside a sanatorium, and I think 
the bacillary emulsion (either bovine, human, or a mix- 
ture) the preparation to be used for this type of case. 
Most of the cases of renal and vesical tuberculosis that 
one encounters are too advanced or quite unsuitable for 
vaccine therapy, though early tuberculosis of the testicle 
may afford some hope of success. I have seen quite 
remarkable results in tuberculous pleurisy and in peri- 
tonitis of the non-adhesive type. Certain eye and skin 
conditions and early tuberculous joints give a percentage 
of success, but the best cases to deal with in my opinion 
are tuberculous glands. In treating these tuberculous 
conditions do not hesitate to employ or have employed 
any other beneficial remedy known to give relief—thus, 
for example, see that an early tuberculous joint is kept 
at rest. 

Gonorrhoea.—In gonococcal infections I have never 


been in the least impressed with the results of vaccines - 


in the acute stages, even though on many occasions I 
have used an autogenous vaccine. In the chronic stages 
of prostatitis I have used stock vaccines without great 
success, but I think a mixture of stock vaccine plus 
those organisms of secondary infection which always occur 
and which can be obtained in the secretion after careful 
prostatic massage, are often very helpful. It is these 
organisms of secondary infections that keep up the trouble, 
and not the gonococcus. In women I do not give vaccines, 
because, candidly, I am afraid of possibly producing a 
violent reaction, with spread to the tubes and peritoneum. 
I have seen it occur more than once, and I do not think 
it worth the risk for the problematical benefit that may 
accrue. 

Chronic Catarrh.—in the chronic catarrhal states, in- 
cluding bronchitis and asthma of bacterial origin, one is 
up against many difficulties. For instance, if there is 
any nasal or sinus condition present, that must be treated 
by suitable means. It is useless to treat a condition of 
chronic nasal catarrh associated with a badly deflected 
septum or nasal polypi with a vaccine, but I have been 
invited to do so more than once. Hence, have such con- 
ditions carefully excluded by a competent specialist. 
Similarly, in an aged patient with emphysema and 
purulent bronchitis of considerable chronicity, the real 
trouble is that his lungs and bronchioles have lost their 
elasticity, and purulent secretion collects in the dilated 
bronchioles. A vaccine will not restore his elasticity nor 
close his dilated bronchioles, and I regard a vaccine as 
useless in this type of case. In patients who suffer from 
recurrent colds, particularly the seasonal ones of autumn 
and spring, much can be done by autogenous vaccines in 
the former and stock vaccines given prophylactically in 
the latter case. Again I would remind you not to neglect 
auxiliary methods of treatment, and I always advise that 
cases of chronic nasal catarrh should use a glass nasal 
douche (never a syringe) with some mild antiseptic 
lotion (such as glycerin thymol co. B.P.C.) night and 
morning, combined with the injections of vaccine. After 
all, one is dealing with a susceptible and damaged 
mucosa, and if it is to recover it is as well to remove the 
products of inflammation and catarrh as often as possible. 
One never quibbles about washing away the products of 
inflammation from wounds, so why avoid the obvious? 
I have never seen Eustachian tube trouble follow from 
douching, provided a syringe is not used. 
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VACCINES IN DENTAL PRACTICE 

I suppose you have wondered why I have not mentioned 
the question of vaccines in dental practice, and the pros 
and cons of vaccines in pyorrhoea and apical infections. 
The subject is too difficult, and to a certain extent too 
controversial, to deal with in a brief lecture, but I main- 
tain that, given co-operation between the bacteriologist 
and a dental surgeon, who is also an expert in interpreting 
x-rays of the teeth, a great deal of most valuable salvage 
work can be done. Some teeth have to come out, others 
may be salvaged, and it is the expert dentist, accustomed 
to working with a bacteriologist, who, in my opinion, 
can do such useful work. 


INTRAVENOUS METHOD OF GIVING VACCINES 

All my remarks so far have referred to subcutaneous 
administration of vaccines, but to conclude my lecture I 
would mention one method of giving vaccines which may 
or may not be a method of producing a non-specific protein 
shock. I refer to the ‘intravenous method of giving 
vaccines, and I hold that in many cases one is certainly 
giving a specific protein. One knows that large doses of 
T.A.B. have been given intravenously in cases of general 
paralysis of the insane, asthma, etc., also peptone solu- 
tions, and this, of course, is non-specific protein therapy. 
I have, however, had many cases of arthritis, in particular 
where there seemed to be definite foci of infection (either 
dental, intestinal, etc.), that have responded in a most 
striking manner to autogenous intravenous treatment when 
the subcutaneous method had failed. It is necessary to 
add a few words of caution about the intravenous adminis- 
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The organization of treatment for infantile paralysis may 
be divided under two distinct headings, the first dealing 
with the acute attack, the second with the after-effects 
of the attack. The object of this paper is to explain that 
the scope and variety of the special technique involved in 
each case are so wide that organization becomes a 
necessity. 

Treatment of the acute attack is of importance because 
it may greatly influence the subsequent degree of dis- 
ability. This is a point on which emphasis should be laid, 
as it is too little realized. Unfortunately, owing to the 
infrequency of its occurrence and the unexpected way in 
which single cases or epidemics occur in out-of-the-way 
places, the acute attack often goes undiagnosed until after 
its subsidence; the signs of paralysis follow what was 
thought to be a case of influenza or something of that 
sort, and are not discovered until the patient is allowed 
to get up. 

In the orthopaedic scheme of the East Sussex County 
Council, we have complete preparations for acting 
promptly at the onset of the disease, but we are, of 
course, dependent upon the alertness and co-operation of 
the general practitioners in every case. 

With regard to early diagnosis I would emphasize the 
importance of examination for muscular tenderness in all 








* Read in opening a discussion in the Section of Public Health 
at the Annual Meeting of the British Medical Association, East- 
bourne, 1931. 
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tration of vaccines. The initial dose must be small, at 
least half the dose that I should commence with in gy, 
cutaneous injection. The patient must be warned that 
he or she may feel quite uncomfortable about an hour o 
so after the injection, the symptoms being headache 
shivering, and pains all over. Aspirin, bed, and hot 
bottles usually quickly ameliorate these symptoms, and 
after a fairly profuse sweating the patient recovers in g 
few hours, and feels none the worse, though Possibly a 
little limp. Occasionally these symptoms may be ye 

severe, but I assure you that, however severe, there ig po 
cause for alarm. In extreme cases the reaction may lag 
two to three days, and, although your patient May 
reproach you for causing such inconvenience, it is in thes 
cases that I have seen the best results. 

I had one patient with arthritis who, after each injec. 
tion, had the most violent reaction ; yet so impressed was 
she by the obvious improvement that followed each boyt 
that she continued the treatment till a free movement of 
her joints was obtained, and all that remained was the 
existing bony and joint changes prior to treatment, | 
may add that she is now playing a very useful game of 
golf, and, while regarding me as her benefactor, does not 
properly apportion the credit due to herself for sticking 
it out. 

Though one may get these violent reactions in suscep 
tible cases, there is fortunately no cause for alarm, and the 
symptoms need only be treated. Once you have adjusted 
the dose you will find that on increasing your dosage the 
subsequent reactions tend to be of a trivial nature, and 
that the case I have just quoted is the exception rather 
than the rule. 


cases of acute pyrexia without obvious cause. A rapid 
passage of the hands over the four limbs and squeezing 
of the various muscle groups can be carried out ina 
couple of minutes. If acute tenderness is noted and for 
this and other reasons suspicion is aroused as to the 
diagnosis of acute anterior poliomyelitis, prompt investi- 
gation of any case rising in East Sussex may be secured by 
telephoning to the county M.O.H., Dr. Ashleigh Glegg at 
Lewes. If it is considered desirable, Dr. Glegg will then 
ring me up and I will proceed to the spot to meet the 
practitioner in consultation, with all dispatch. 

By arrangement with the Lister Institute I have a supply 
of the new anterior poliomyelitis antitoxin always im 
readiness and, if we make the diagnosis, can administer it 
at once. This is considered to be the best procedure, but 
in case I might be unavailable with sufficient dispatch, I 
have in cold storage a supply at the Girls’ Heritage 
School, Chailey, so that the R.M.O. can administer it 
without waiting for me. It should be given partly 
intrathecally and partly intravenously. For a favour 
able prognosis, the serum should be given, at any 
rate, in the first few hours of the attack, but in view a 
the pathological picture, it appears to me worth while 
to administer it at any time during the persistence of the 
pyrexia. Apart from this antitoxic treatment, special 
orthopaedic measures are important. 

The correct posturing of the affected parts at the vet) 
outset of the disease is of paramount importance, and this 
should be secured without pressure from bandages, which 
tends to increase the atrophy of the affected muscles. The 
lumbar puncture carried out in the administration of the 
antitoxin affords an opportunity for withdrawing cerebt- 
spinal fluid to relieve pressure, if desirable. The posturing 





of the limbs by the method of slinging, which I will | 


shortly describe, should be carried out without delay & 
soon as the muscular pain has departed. There is no a 
to wait until tenderness to pressure has gone. 
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The pathology of the disease being outside the scope of 
fhis paper, I will only allude to it so far as necessary in 
galing with the after-treatment. 

We must bear in mind that in the majority of cases, 
jthough there is complete obliteration of anterior horn 
gils to a variable extent, many of these are frequently 
ut out of action by a disturbance which falls short of 
gmplete destruction. This disturbance may be the result 
of the toxin or of pressure from engorgement and extra- 
ysation of blood in the anterior cornua. After a time, 
gany of these cells may recover but their axons may have 
perished. A year or more may elapse during which re- 
neration of these axons is taking place. If the muscles 
ye ill treated or, in many cases, if. they receive no treat- 
gent, they may lose their contractility, so that little or 
yo muscular response can be elicited when the regenerated 
ysons reach their destination. Therefore measures should 
ie carried out with a view to preserving the contractility 
gall the affected muscles for at least a year before hope 
gf recovery is abandoned. 

These measures are partly the correct posturing of the 
sfected groups, while protecting them from pressure, and 

y other measures. It is, however, important to 
mention that the patient should be placed in the hands 
of those who are specially qualified to treat such cases. 
Properly administered electrical treatment is of great 
gsistance in maintaining the contractility and nutrition 
i the paralysed muscles, but if improperly administered 
much harm may be done and is done, leading to opinions 
alverse to electrical treatment which are quite erroneous. 

It is a surprising fact that physical treatment is not 
included in the examinations or curriculum of the medical 
tudent, consequently it is carried on as a general rule 
yithout the competent supervision of medical men. This 
spervision is needed not only to direct the treatment but 
ty decide when it is needed and when it is no longer of 
my use. Much time and expense are wasted on the elec- 
tical treatment of muscles long after an electrologist with 
the requisite knowledge would have explained that recovery 
function could not take place. 

One of the greatest yet commonest of mistakes in giving 
tectrical treatment for anterior poliomyelitis is excessive 
tradic stimulation. In fact, it should never be 
ministered in the early stages of nerve recovery, when 
the faradic response is just returning. Only the single 
timulus of the interrupted galvanic current should be used 
it this time. Massage, a very important part of the 
treatment, is less likely to cause damage, but even here 
am may be done by deep effleurage, which is in my 
inion a mistaken form of treatment for almost any 
tondition. 

There is yet another aspect of this disease which calls 
for special mention. We should never forget that the 
ate attack is a severe shock to the nervous system as 
awhole, and every patient who has been through it is 
kft in a state of profound general neurasthenia demanding 
prolonged rest and constitutional treatment. I am con- 
vineed that if these facts were more generally realized 
the extent of recovery in many cases would be greatly 
improved. For this reason open-air nursing and _helio- 
therapy should always be carried out and continued for 
“me months or even years, according to the severity of 
the attack. 

Heliotherapy is of decided value, though its effect 
Vaties greatly according to the type of radiation and the 
methods employed. At Chailey we have fourteen complete 
*ts of lamps, each set being a complete unit for the pro- 
duction of the whole solar spectrum. As a result of com- 


§ Piative tests carried out at St. Thomas’s Hospital and 


the Victoria Hospital for Children, I have not installed 
“y carbon arc lamps at Chailey, and have in fact ceased 





to use them anywhere. In their place I use a battery of 
four carbon filament lamps for the production of visible 
and infra-red rays and one mercury vapour tube for the 
ultra-violet rays, in each unit. The ultra-violet radiation 
can thus be adjusted to the tolerance of each patient, 
separately from the longer rays, which is very important. 
As a result of experiment with intense visible radiation 
I now attach great importance to this part of the spectrum. 

This general radiation of the body is, of course, a 
measure for improving the general nutrition and recupera- 
tive powers of the patient. It is, I can assure you, a 
treatment of very high value. Its effect in the treatment 
of debilitated patients can hardly be overestimated. A 
couple of years ago, an adverse report on the subject of 
artificial heliotherapy was published by the Medical Re- 
search Council. You will be well advised to pay no 
attention to this astonishing document. It is only fair 
to the Medical Research Council’s own special committee 
on light to say that this publication was issued without 
its authority. 

For local treatment, I have for many years, as a routine, 
irradiated the paretic muscles with intense red light. The 
scientific rationale of this treatment I explained in a 
paper read before the International Congress of Radiology 
in London in July, 1925, and published in the British 
Journal of Radiology of May, 1926, and in a paper on 
the treatment of infantile paralysis published in the 
Lancet of August 15th, 1925. 

Postural treatment is another measure demanding 
special care. When any of the trunk muscles are affected 
it may be needful to carry out prolonged treatment in the 
recumbent position to prevent the tragic spinal and costal 
deformities so often seen in these cases. Sometimes this 
recumbency should be maintained for several years in the 
case of growing children. It is the only way to prevent 
very serious spinai deformity if the abdominal or erector 
spinae muscles are affected to any practical extent. For 
such cases open-air nursing all the year round is very 
desirable. The patients remain strong, vigorous, and in 
excellent health if they are kept in the open air, whereas 
in hospital wards they would become weak. All these 
matters have been referred to, in order to explain the 
necessity for organized institutional treatment for infantile 
paralysis, because the many needs of these patients can 
be met economically in this way owing to the congregation 
ot a large number of cases. 

[Lantern slides were then shown depicting various 
methods of treatment carried out at Chailey. } 

In summing up, it may be reiterated that many cases 
of infantile paralysis require institutional treatment ex- 
tending over a number of years. When you come to think 
of it, this is far from being an unreasonable demand. 
No one hesitates to provide instruction for children in 
schools where they are taught lessons hour after hour 
every day, from the age of 5 until they are 14, therefore 
it is not asking too much to demand that a growing child, 
suffering from the effects of infantile paralysis should have 
daily treatment extending over some years; because this 
can be obtained concurrently with education at Chailey 
and other institutions throughout the country, and if 
the children can live at home many cases can receive 
this treatment at the out-patient clinics of the county 
orthopaedic organizations. 

The reason that treatment is so important in the case 
of the growing child is that, as the limbs grow, paretic 
limb muscles are apt to become shorter than their twins on 
the opposite side, leading to postural deformity or further 
weakening by stretching. These affected muscles may 
need periodical treatment until the patient has ceased 
to grow. The need for operative treatment is in most cases 
brought about by lack of, or improper, physical treatment, 
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The county orthopaedic organizations are now spread- 
ing throughout Great Britain as the result of the original 
inspiration of Sir Robert Jones. East Sussex has its own 
county scheme on these lines, with Chailey and its marine 
hospital at Tidemills as its central hospitals and schooi, 
and out-patient clinics at Lewes, East Grinstead, Hail- 
sham, Crowborough, and Burgess Hill, where after-treat- 
ment can be given to children discharged to their own 
homes under medical supervision from Chailey, and 
children attending these clinics can be admitted to Chailey 
as occasion demands for hospital treatment. In this way 
the whole East Sussex area is linked up with its central 
hospital. 

I cannot conclude this paper without reference to the 
lack of organized treatment for paying patients of small 
or moderate means. To obtain privately the necessary 
treatment under the right conditions is impossibly ex- 
pensive for any but rich people. If those institutions 
which offer resident treatment for paralysed poor children 
or adults wish to make their work complete they should 
certainly make separate provision at a little over cost price 
for those who can pay only small or moderate fees. The 
present institutions are unsuited for the children of the 
upper class, because there they must be educated with 
those who are by their upbringing and ideas unsuitable 
for them as companions. A vulgar accent is only one of 
the drawbacks that arise from such companionship. Only 
ve doctors seem to realize the pitiable circumstances 
arising so often from lack of sympathy and enterprise in 
this matter. 
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OEDEMA ROUND THE EYES CAUSED BY 
TRICHINA SPIRALIS 

Infection with Trichina spiralis in man may produce a 
variety of clinical pictures. The patient may present 
a pyrexia with no obvious cause, and enteric fever be 
simulated ; or the fever may be accompanied by severe 
pains in the limbs and back, so that a diagnosis of acute 
rheumatism or of influenza may be suggested. But there 
is another group of cases in which the chief symptom is 
oedema round the eyes, with no other striking symptom ; 
these cases are usually first seen at ophthalmic hospitals. 
The following case is an illustration of the last group. 


HistoRY OF THE CASE 

The patient was a female, aged 25, who lives in London 
and has never been abroad. Her husband is a_ french- 
polisher. She was quite well until July 26th, 1931. On 
that day she awakened with a feeling as though she were 
about to develop a “‘ cold in the head,’’ and in the afternoon 
noticed that her eves seemed rather puffy underneath. On 
the following day the eyes were much more puffy ; she had 
no other symptoms, and felt well in herself. On July 28th 
the eyes were almost closed by the swelling, and towards 
evening she felt tired and depressed, her appetite was lost, 
and she had slight diarrhoea. She felt thirsty, and drank 
a large amount of water. On July 29th she was unable to 
open the eyes on account of the swelling, and during the 
day vomited on several occasions. In the afternoon the 
temperature was 98.69, when she was examined at Mr. G. G. 
Penman’s clinic at the Royal Westminster Ophthalmic Hos- 
pital. The fundi and ocular movements were normal, and 
the urine contained no albumin. She was seen by me at the 
Royal Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital on the following day. 

On July 30th the eyes were almost closed by oedema, and 
they appeared to be unduly prominent. The patient felt ill 
and sleepy and sick, though she did not vomit on this day. 














There was no pain or tenderness in any muscle. As the Urine 

did not contain albumin, as the blood pressure was normal _ 

and as the fundi did not present any abnormality, a pro. | 

visional diagnosis of infection with Trichina spiralis was Made 

A blood examination showed no eosinophilia. The Patien, | Dr. Mt 

was admitted to Charing Cross Hospital for investigation, asy tas 
On admission in the afternoon of July 30th the temperatu. he Psy 

was 101.2° (see chart). There was fever for nine days, 4 | the wel 
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second blood examination made on August 5th (the eleventh change, 
day of the illness) revealed a high eosinophilia. The results of inok to 
several blood counts are shown in the table. The patient wspect 0: 
vomited twice after admission, on August 2nd and 83rd, No |tions. ] 
other gastro-intestinal symptoms were noticed. The oedema |the chiel 
round the eyes subsided during the first week after admission, |yve bet 
At no time was any pain or tenderness noticed anywhere, |jcoveri 
and the patient made an uneventful recovery. » add 

On August 10th (the sixteenth day of the illness) a small 
piece of the trapezius muscle was removed by Mr. R, A, 
Fitzsimmons ; to the naked eye this did not present any 
abnormality, but in teased-out portions of the muscle many theme 
embryos of Trichina spiralis were clearly visible under the lations 
low power of the microscope. These embryos were not | In the 
encysted, and for some time after the removal of the portion povided 
of muscle they were seen to be alive, coiling and uncoiling |gpecia!l 
themselves among the muscle fibres. Under the high power though 1 
the spiral arrangement of the worms could be clearly seen, diate in: 
as the whole length of the worm could be followed round. ivil 
the spiral by raising and lowering the lens. There appear, — 
to be two and a half or three turns in the spiral. The adi ew 
worms were not recovered from the ‘faeces. “4 unt 

The following table shows the blood changes. The total iprevalen 
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leucocytes varied between 6,000 and 9,000 per c.mm. Dr. Cul 
_ ree re a4 : knowled 
‘July 30. Aug.5 Aug. 7) Aug.10, Aug. 12| Aug? ligated, 
| | | | the inci 

| | | att 
Neutrophil polymorphs... | 78.0 | 55.5 | 51.0 | 46.0 | 38.0 | 450 |‘aflous 
Josinophil polymorphs... | 4.0 | 18.0 | 14.5 27.0 | 18.0 13.5 pnber 
ie | | | iThe cor 
Lymphocytes se oe | nO | 20.5 24.5 18.5 | 33.5 | AS would 
Monocytes «2 .. «| 10.5 | 4.5 9.5 85 | 10.0 | 6h, dividu 
Basophils .. .. «| 05 | 15 05 | — | 05 | 05. |symptor 
pos 5s tenella / ___. }does not 
lervous 
COMMENTARY ment ha 


The following are the interesting features of this case. fad yet 
The first and, for two or three days, the only symptom }iown p 
was oedema round the eyes. There was a high fever focupati 
which did not appear until five days after the first Jramp ; 
symptom ; at no time was pain felt in the muscles, nor evident, 
could tenderness be elicited ; eosinophilia was absent five }the mot 
days after the first symptom also, but appeared betwee }nt be 
the fifth and eleventh days. Living embryos of Trichina Jasociat 
spiralis were found in a piece of muscle on the sixteenth }neurotic 
day of the illness. tbservat 

It is generally assumed that the oedema round the eyes |tncomi 
in cases such as this is due to invasion of the muscles favour | 
round the eyes by the embryo worms. — If this is so, it Juthma, 
is interesting that neither fever nor eosinophilia appeared aces 1 
until five days had elapsed after the first appearance of |sates, 
swelling round the eyes. The | 
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R. A. Hickirxc, M.D.Cantab., M.R.C.P., —— 
Assistant Physician, Charing Cross Hospital ; Physiciaa, i acen 
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@ pro. | THE PSYCHONEUROSES 
. — | pr. MILLATS CuLptn has undertaken the by no means 
2 ent ysy task of writing Recent Advances in the Study of 


perature te Psychoneuroses,* a book which is an addition to 
ays, A | the well-known Recent Advances Series. The author 
formerly practised as a surgeon, and served as a surgical 
al gecialist during the war, at which time he became so 
impressed by the considerable incidence of psychoneurosis 
msquerading under the guise of organic disability of one 
yd or another that he was subsequently !ed to specialize 
ga branch of medicine which he feit to be one of funda- 
gental importance. While, however, his professional 
terest has been deflected from surgery to psycho- 
thology, it is evident that his attitude towards the 
roblems of medicine has undergone no fundamental 
ange, since (like the surgeon) he shows himself in this 





mae ok to be primarily interested in the practical and clinical 
“ralid spect of his subject rather than in its theoretical elabora- 


ions. Dr. Culpin holds the view, no doubt rightly, that 
he chief advances in our knowledge of the psychoneuroses 
ve been the direct or indirect result of psycho-analytic 
jsoveries. At the same time it has not been his aim 
» add to the already numerous expositions of psycho- 
malysis, and only sufficient reference is made to psycho- 
galytical principles and practice to make the general 
me of this work intelligible, and to bring out their 
rationship to general medicine. 
sre not | In the opening chapters it is shown how the great war 
portion |povided a stimulus to the study of the psychoneuroses, 
ncoiling epecially since it was recognized that the war cases, 
1 power |ijugh their symptoms were determined largely by imme- 
» late influences, offered nothing different from the cases 
round |) civil life. In the war patients it was found that a 
lee proportion had a predisposition to psychoneurosis, 
. |< unfortunately no figures were available giving the 
prevalence of predisposition in the general population. 
Dr. Culpin has endeavoured to fill up this gap in our 
knowledge, and, together with Dr. May Smith, has inves- 
| per tigated, on behalf of the Industrial Health Research Board, 
\*" Ithe incidence of psychoneurosis in 1,500 employees in 
Be various establishments, with a view to ascertaining the 
umber of persons exhibiting psychoneurotic symptoms. 
55 |The conclusions reached are somewhat disquieting, since 
45 would appear that nearly 50 per cent. of the ‘‘ normal ”’ 
65.7, lividuals examined were found to exhibit psychoneurotic 
05 |symptoms in a greater or lesser degree. Fortunately it 
does not follow that nervous symptoms necessarily involve 
utvous disability, for Dr. Culpin found that one establish- 
nent had a high incidence of subjects with severe symptoms, 
s case. Jad yet had a low absenteeism, in which nervous break- 
mptom jiown played no part. A chapter is devoted to the 
1 fever Jxcupation neuroses, with special reference to telegraphists’ 
e first ramp and miners’ nystagmus. The author makes it 
es, of evident, as Janet pointed out some thirty years ago, that 
nt five jhe motor symptoms in the occupation neuroses should 
etwee Jot be considered in isolation, as these are invariably 
vichina jasociated with definite, though less evident, psycho- 
teenth |nurotic symptoms. The book includes some interesting 
ibservations on the conditioned reflex and the physiological 
tncomitants of emotion, and evidence is advanced in 
hvour of the view that physiological disorders such as 
wthma, exophthalmic goitre, and various visceral disturb- 
ames may be the expression of unrecognized anxiety 
tlates, 
The above outline of the author’s treatment of his 
B ubject_ makes it evident that the book includes much 
sician, "Recent Advances in the Study of the Psychoneuroses. By 


Millis Culpin, M.D., F.R.C.S. London: J. and A. Churchill. 1931. 
¥P. Vil + 348. 12s. Gd.) 
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that the general practitioner, as well as the psychopath- 
ologist, will find both interestirig and helpful. Dr. Culpin 
is not responsible for the last four chapters. Independent 
contributions are written by Dr. A. R. Redfern on the 
individual psychology of Adler, and by Dr. James Young 
on the teaching of Jung. Child psychopathology and the 
management of a psychotherapeutic clinic are also treated 
separately by Dr. E. Miller and Dr. J. R. Rees, each of 
whom has had special experience in the subject upon 
which he writes. These additional articles are admirably 
written, and it may certainly be claimed that this book 
as a whole provides a useful outline of the ‘‘ recent 
advances ’’ in a branch of medicine of great social 
importance. 





NOGUCHI THE MAN 

Noguchi* is the title of a new book by Gustav EcKSTEIN. 
So interesting a biography of a scientific man has not 
appeared since Vallery-Radot published his Vie de Pasteur 
in 1900. Dr. Eckstein has written it in a cramped style 
somewhat resembling that used by Carlyle. It is often 
ungrammatical, but is admirably suited to the subject, 
because it was years before Noguchi learned to speak or 
write even tolerable English, and his letters blend, therefore, 
admirably with the text of the story. The book is hand- 
somely produced and well printed in sixty-five short 
chapters. The dates are those of the Japanese era, but 
in the summary on the dust jacket they appear according 
to the Christian reckoning. This is a pity, because the 
dust jacket will soon be destroyed, and the summary 
should have been printed and bound in with the book. 

The story is an extraordinary one, and is well worth 
reading and thinking about. To the outside world 
Noguchi has been known as an early worker on snake 
poisons. These venoms led him to make and study 
serums with a view to immunity. Serology interested 
him in syphilis ; syphilis led to spirochaetes and spiro- 
chaetes to tropical diseases. Perhaps his most important 
discovery was the relationship of general paralysis and 
tabes to syphilis. Hitherto he has been known as a skilled 
and indefatigable worker in the bacteriological laboratories 
of America and Denmark ; but of his human side, of his 
hopes and fears and early struggles, nothing was known. 
Dr. Eckstein has made all clear, and has enabled us to 
form a lifelike picture of Noguchi the man. 

Born in 1876 in dire poverty in a remote village in 
Japan, he was the second child of a drunken father, who 
deserted his family, and of an illiterate mother, who earned 
a scanty living by working in the ricefields, and who, 
later in life, became the village midwife. From her 
Noguchi received his mental gifts and his healthy body. 
Throughout his life he reverenced her, but did nothing 
to help, even in his days of comparative affluence. But 
she had her reward, for although she could neither read 
nor write, she knew that her son had won world-wide 
renown and had added lustre to Japan as a scientific 
nation. At the age of three years Noguchi was severely 
burnt while his mother was away at work, and his 
left arm was permanently crippled. Throughout her life 
she blamed herself for the accident, which, in reality, was 
the making of her son. Noguchi remained a peasant, 
fighting, as he often said, with his fists and not with the 
sword, as did the Sumurai. Lustful, eating and sleeping 
how and when he could, untidy in his clothes and habits, 
secretive, servile and yet arrogant, extraordinarily 
‘“‘ messy ’’ in his work, he yet achieved great results by 
sheer pertinacity and a plodding addiction to the particular 
piece of work he had on hand. Of money and its value 
he had no sense at all, and like Ralph Bigod, Esq., of 





2 Noguchi. By Gustav Eckstein. New York and London: 
Harper and Bros. ; London: H. Hamilton, Ltd. 1931. (Pp. ix + 
419 ; illustrated. 18s. net.) 
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whom Charles Lamb wrote, he contrived to keep his 
treasury always empty by acting on the aphorism that 
‘‘money kept longer than three days stinks.’’ He was 
consequently always in debt and had no hesitation in 
borrowing again and again from those who had helped 
him repeatedly, well knowing that they would never be 
repaid. It seems to have been impossible to resist his 
applications when he wanted to go to China. 


‘‘ The commission refuses to advance passage money. However, 
that is simple. He hurries to Chiwaki. But, alas the master 
kas no money, has spent all on his marriage. Noguchi is 
immediately despondent. He is really a pitiful sight to look 
on. Chiwaki quiets him with telling him that somehow, he, 
Chiwaki, will find the money. The way Chiwaki finds it is to 
sell his wife’s new bridal kimono. The sailing is for the 
following morning.’’ 

Is it surprising that the lady had no friendly feeling 
for him afterwards? Outside his laboratory Noguchi 
was a child, quick to take offence, but equally quick at 
reconciliation, fond of gambling, and often drinking to 
excess. Dr. Eckstein gives a picture of this side of him 
in the following words: 


‘* Sometimes it is necessary to ask Noguchi to watch the 
boiling rice. Araki does not like to do so but Noguchi is 
always willing, brings his chair into the kitchen, puts the 
chair in front of the gas-range and props up his feet and 
continues to read. Suddenly he turns to Araki. What is the 
smell ? He seems never able to grasp that the smell could 
come from the burning of the rice that he is watching. Araki 
snatches the cover off the boiler. Noguchi looks in. He 
shakes his head. ‘ Yes, it’s gone. We go out to eat.’ He 
always uses the same words and both get their hats, leave 
the kitchen as it is, go always to the same Japanese 
restaurant, a cheap place. As soon as the waiter sees who is 
coming he begins to serve, never asks Noguchi what he wants 
because Noguchi always wants the same thing. Sometimes 
chi docs not say one word, not even in the beginning for 
politeness, right away opens his book, puts it next his plate 
end Araki does-not disturb him. Yet Araki cannot help 
noticing how Noguchi eats, because that is peculiar. He 
pokes his fork towards his plate, has no idea what he is 
poking at, but whatever is at the end of the fork he puts into 
his mouth. And when he is using chopsticks it is remarkable 
to carry rice with chopsticks from a bowl you do not see.” 











Dr. Eckstein makes Noguchi and friends tell the story 
in their own words, and secures a remarkable picture, the 
picture of a highly gifted child, lovable because he was 
so irresponsible, who died on May 2Ist, 1928, at the age 
of 52. 

CLINICAL INTERPRETATION OF LABORATORY 
FINDINGS 
Studies at the bedside and studies in the laboratory have 
each their part to play in the arts of diagnosis and treat- 
ment, and while they are sometimes presented as rivals 
their true relation is that of mutual helpfulness. It is 
from this standpoint that Dr. MicHaEL Wout has written 
his book, Bedside Interpretation of Laboratory Findings.* 
He neither hopes nor attempts to make every practitioner 
an expert in the more complicated chemical and biological 
tests, but he urges that at least the more simple investiga- 
tions should be undertaken by the practitioner, and that 
certainly the significance of all laboratory reports should 
be appreciated by the clinician. He therefore includes 
in his pages many procedures which were among the 
commonplaces of bedside study before laboratory medicine 
made its appearance, such, for example, as the microscopical 
examination of the blood, and the chemical testing of the 
urine. That such investigations should now be frequently 
referred to the laboratory is the responsibility of the 
clinician, and perhaps also of the clinical teacher, and 
Dr. Wohl wishes to counteract this practice. Here he is 
supported by the practical and common-sense ‘‘ Introduc- 


3 Bedside Interpretation of Laboratory Findings. By Michael G. 
Wohl, M.D. With an introduction by Joseph McFarland, M.D., 
Sc.D. London: H. Kimpton. 1931. (Pp. 321; 133 figures. 25s. 
net.) 
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tion ’’ written by Professor Joseph McFarland, who Points 
out that a personal observation by the physician jn charge 
of the patient is much to be preferred to a “ Teport ” 
from a non-interested observer. He adds, too, the warn; 
that at the best a ‘‘ report ’’ is not a diagnosis, but op) 
a contribution to a diagnosis, and that, like other observa. 
tions and conclusions, this also is not infallible. 

Dr. Wohl has kept his ambitions steadily in vie, 
through all the chapters of his book, and has certainly 
attained a large measure of success. He speaks from his 
own experience in relation both to laboratory methods ang 
to clinical meanings, and carefully avoids inflicting on pig 
readers alternatives which are unnecessary, and which ap 
apt, moreover, to be confusing. The practitioner who wants 
to cultivate a modest measure of personal laboratory work 
as supplementary to his clinical responsibilities may ¢op, 
sult Dr. Wohl’s pages with advantage. 


MODERN TREATMENT OF NASAL CATARRH 
A valuable addition to the Modern Treatment Series has 
been contributed by Dr. LowNpEs YarTes on The Modern 
Treatment of Nasal Catarrh.4 The solution of the many 
problems which present themselves is sought on strictly 
scientific lines by an investigation of the underlying 
pathological and anatomical. conditions. Although the 
book is intended as a guide for the practitioner in the 
management of this common ailment, it is by no means 
a mere compilation of current opinions, but includes q 
large number of original observations, the result of much 
patient research by the author, who modestly conceals 
the fact. Dr. Yates has devoted much time and work ts 
the investigation of the pathological changes which occur 
in the nose and accessory sinuses during and as the 
result of inflammatory states. He gives a complete 
account of this work, which provides a solid basis for 
appropriate treatment. There is in consequence much in 
this book which cannot be found in the usual works of 
reference, and it should be useful to the specialist a3 
well as to the general practitioner. The chief lesson which 
Dr. Yates has to teach is that the best means of treat- 
ment are not always operative, and he shows clearly how 
much harm can be done by an excess of surgical zeal ia 
relieving obstructions and draining infected cavities. “The 
relation between local and general immunity and the 
occurrence and control of nasal infections has been elabor 
ately studied, and although much remains to be elucidated, 
the author shows that an important advance has been 
made towards a proper understanding of these obscur 
problems. Ne attempt is made to provide a complete 
survey on rhinology, but from the angle at which th 
subject is approached the author has fulfilled his limited 
task with thoughtfuiness and originality. The criticism 
we have to make are that there is unnecessary repetitio 
and that there are many long involved sentences unbroket 
by a comma, both suggesting insufficient revision of th 
LEXE. - 
FRENCH CLINICAL LECTURES 

A second volume of the Thursday morning lectures at tht 
Charité Hospital, Paris, has been issued under the title 
of Modern Clinical Questions (second series),* with a shott 
introduction by Professor Emile Sergent, in whose depatt- 
ment the eighteen lectures have been given by colleagut 
in other clinics or assistants at the Charité, and they reptt 
sent the trend of modern French medicine. Two lectulé 
on asthma give a good account of the subject from certalt 
special points of view. Dr. Haibe of Namur consides 


4 The Modern Treatment of Nasal Catarrh. By A. Lownts 
Yates, M.D.,  F.R.C.S.Edin. The Modern Treatment Sent 








London: J. Cape. 3931. (Pp. 160. 5s. net.) : é 
5 Questions Cliniques d’Actualité. 2e série. Paris: Massoo 
Cie. 1930. (Pp. 343 ; illustrated. 45 fr.) 
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pronchial asthma in adults as due to bacterial antigens, 
gnd he claims 90 to 95 per cent. of cures by vaccine 
therapy- Dr. E. Lesné, dealing with this disease in 
childhood, is not so optimistic, and he gives a well-balanced 
account of the special features of the disorder in this 
period of life. Dr. R. Mignot deals with the use of 
insulin in maladies other than diabetes, and he produces 
4 surprisingly long list of suitable types of treatment. 
These examples serve to indicate the scope of the book, 
which well carries out the purpose of introducing these 
well-known lectures to an even larger audience than can 
fnd their way to the famous amphitheatre. 


In Medical and Surgical Actualities® the younger genera- 
tion of the medical staff of the University of Marseilles 
have collected sixteen of their clinical lectures, very much 
in the same fashion as have their Parisian colleagues. An 
account of the anaemias of early infancy by Dr. G. 
Sesqués, and a critical review on the subject of hydro- 
nephrosis by Dr. C. Lahayville, are among the best of 
the contributions, which all reach a good standard of 
interest. 





NOTES ON BOOKS 


The second edition of Cremation in Great Britain,’ 
prepared by the Cremation Society, is an authoritative 
and comprehensive account of the subject in its historical, 
legal, and technical aspects. The contents include the 
full text of the regulations for carrying out cremation ; 
a detailed and illustrated description of each of the 
twenty-two British crematoriums ; and architectural and 
engineering sections, with plans, diagrams, and articles, 
to aid local authorities and town-planning bodies. Special 
attention is paid to the changes in method and technique 
that have been recorded since the first edition of the 
volume was published in 1909. Of much interest to the 
medical profession is a carefully compiled bibliography, 
which starts with Sir Thomas Browne’s Hydriotaphia 
(1658) and concludes with Miss Fidler’s book on crema- 
tion, reviewed in these columns last year. 


Miss BARBARA Low has translated into English four 
lectures by ANNA FREUD, comprising an Introduction to 
Psycho-Analysis for Teachers.* These lectures were 
delivered in Vienna, to teachers primarily concerned with 
children between the ages of 6 and 14, and they deal 
from the Freudian standpoint with infantile amnesia and 
the Oedipus complex ; the infantile instinct-life ; the 
latency period ; and the relation between psycho-analysis 
and pedagogy. The work of translation has been well 
done, and the book, which is usefully indexed, comprises 
a simple but practical exposition of the outlines of the 
psychological development of children. 


The Unorthodox Reminiscences® of Sir GEORGE TURNER, 
consulting surgeon to St. George’s Hospital, are a mine 
of good stories about men in various walks of life, contain 
much about sport and racing, and, indeed, fully corre- 
spond with his dictum that ‘‘ it is too absurd to think 
that a surgeon has no time except for his’ profession.’’ 
He entered the Medical School of St. George’s Hospital 
in 1873, at a time when for students ‘“‘ the tall silk hat 
was de rigueur, and woe betide any student who came up 
to‘ the Corner’ in a bowler. The offending hat was used 
as a football.’’ He prescribes punching a ball and riding 
a home-trainer ; he has been in many accidents, having 


® Actualités Médico-Chirurgicales. Par les Chefs de Clinique de 
la Faculté de Médecine de Marseille. Préface du Professeur Léon 
Imbert. Paris: Masson et Cie. 1930. (Pp. 342. 385 fr.) 
*Cremation in Great Britain. Edited by P. Herbert Jones, 
C., B.A., and George A. Noble, F.I.S.A. Second edition. 
London: The Cremation Society. 1931. (Pp. 160; illustrated. 
3., post free.) 

8Intvoduction to Psycho-Analysis for Teachers. Four lectures 
vy Anna Freud. ‘Translated by Barbara Low. London: G. Allen 
and Unwin, Ltd. 1931. (Pp. 117. 3s. 6d. net.) 

* Unorthodox Reminiscences. By Sir George Turner, K.B.E., C.B., 
F.R.C.S. London: J. Murray. 1931. (Pp. xv + 343; 9 illustra- 
tions. 15s. net.) 





done ‘‘ everything that was possible in this line in hansom 
cabs.’’ The last chapter, on his service as temporary 
surgeon rear-admiral in the war, shows that he had many 
interesting experiences, and confesses that he was some- 
times ‘‘ more than outspoken.’’ In the preface he perhaps 
flatters himself by saying that he is ‘‘ endowed with the 
gentle art of making enemies,’’ but his reminiscences will 
certainly attract many readers. 


Reference has been made more than once in the pages 
of the Journal to the work of Sir J. C. Bose on plant- 
physiology. He has now published a small volume'® of 
the Transactions of the Bose Research Institute of 
Calcutta, placing on record the results of recent researches 
by himself and his scholars dealing with the problems of 
the ascent of sap, rhythmic pulsation, and the trans- 
mission of impulses under varying conditions. There has 
long prevailed a consensus of opinion that the rise of sap 
in plants is a purely physical process depending on root- 
pressure, supplemented by backwardly transmitted suction 
caused by transpiration from the leaves. Sir J. C. Bose’s 
experiments seem to prove conclusively that there is a 
mechanism of sap-propulsion independent of both of these 
physical factors, and that the ascent of sap is as truly 
a physiological process as the propulsion of the blood in 
animal physiology. Thus he has shown that the ascent 
of sap may occur in a stem which has been detached 
from the root, and also when transpiration has been 
eliminated by coating the leaves with vaseline. The 
direction taken by the sap is determined by the situation 
of the point of maximum cell-activity in the portion of 
stem experimented on, propulsion being in the direction 
away from this point. It is possible, therefore, to reverse 
the direction of the sap if the application of the stimulus 
is changed from the bottom to the top of the stem. The 
precise mechanism by which propulsion is effected has 
been demonstrated in the author’s previous work. It is 
due to a peristaltic wave of cell-activity progressing along 
the whole length of the stem from the point of stimulation, 
and, being dependent on protoplasmic changes, it can be 
arrested by the application of protoplasmic poisons and 
depressants. Sir J. C. Bose’s simple but beautiful and 
extremely delicate experiments on plants are well known, 
and many additional applications of them are described 
jn the present interesting volume. 


In his essay on the Causes of the Pforzheim Typhoid 
Epidemic of 1919,’ which forms the tenth instalment 
of the Pettenkofer memorial volume. Dr. FRIEDRICH 
Wo ter, director of the Hamburg Research Institute for 
Epidemiology, comes to the conclusion that this epidemic, 
the greatest which had hitherto occurred in Germany, 
cannot be explained by infection through water, milk, 
food, or contact according to Koch’s doctrine, but can 
only be accounted for by Pettenkofer’s theory of 
periodic climatic factors acting on a contaminated soil. 

10 Life Movements in Plants. Edited by Sir Jagadis -Chunder 
Bose, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S., C.S.1., C.1.E. London and New 
York: Longmans, Green and Co. 1931. (Pp. vi + 211; 80 figures. 
Eig a der Pforzheimer Typhusepidemie von 
1919 in Riicksicht auf die Kochsche und’ die Pettenkofersche 
Auffassung der Typhusgenese. Von Dr. Friedrich Wolter. 
Miinchen: J. F. Lehmann.. 1930. (Pp. 71; 6 tables.) 
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PREPARATIONS AND APPLIANCES 
‘*GiucosE D” 

Glucose D, issued by the Glaxo Laboratories, 56, Osnaburgh 
Street, London, N.W., is a high-grade powdered glucose 
(98 per cent.) to which is added ostelin vitamin D, and an 
easily assimilable calcium-phosphorus compound. The makers 
claim that each ounce of the product contains the vitamin D 
equivalent of more than a pint of milk and the calcium 
equivalent of about half a pint of milk. One of the diffi- 
culties in invalid feeding is that an otherwise suitable diet 
may be very deficient in vitamins. The vitamin D and 
calcium added to this dextrose are not intended to provide 
medicinal doses of these substances, but merely to help to 
replace any reduction in daily intake that may be occasioned 
by special dietary modifications, such, for instance, as the 
low fat diet necessary in acidosis. 
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THE STATE OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH 

SIR GEORGE NEWMAN’S REPORT 
[SEcOoND Norice |* 
The year 1930 presented nothing of unusual interest for 
the epidemiologist. Even in respect of influenza it was 
one of the ‘‘ between years,’’ for while the severe outbreak 
of 1929 was followed by a milder outbreak in the early 
part of 1931, the intermediate year registered fewer deaths 
(5,019) from this cause than any year since 1911. During 
the first quarter of the present year the deaths numbered 
9,384. Recent recrudescences of influenza have had their 
maximum in the age group 55-75, whereas in the epidemic 
oi 1918 it was the younger age groups which accounted for 
by far the larger mortality. Wales was the most seriously 
affected area in 1931, and the least seriously affected 
in 1929. 





CoMMON INFECTIONS 

Small-pox (variola minor), which continues to be of 
a mild character, showed an increased prevalence during 
1930 in London and in one or two parts of the provinces. 
The total number of small-pox cases was 11,839, with 
28 deaths. During the first half of the present year 
4,570 cases were notified, with 8 deaths. Sir George 
Newman states that an examination of the behaviour 
of the disease during the ten years in which the minor 
type has been prevalent suggests that the number of 
cases in an area where vaccination and revaccination are 
not readily accepted, and where, therefore, it has suc- 
ceeded in establishing itself, tends to increase to a 
maximum in the fourth and fifth year of incidence, after 
which it declines. If the present downward trend of 
incidence is maintained there is hope that the country 
may be relieved during the coming winter of the incubus 
of weekly infections which have ruled during the last 
decade. 

Notifications of enteric fever (including paratyphoid) 
were slightly higher than in 1929—2,952 cases as com- 
pared with 2,835. Many practitioners, it is stated, fail 
to take advantage of the facilities gratuitously provided 
by the local sanitary authorities for bacteriological aid 
in diagnosis. A rise of 10,000 in the number of cases 
of diphtheria was not accompanied by a corresponding 
rise in the number of deaths, so that it is reasonable 
to hope that the large increase is due in part to greater 
care in the notification of mild cases. The type of disease 
has varied in severity in different outbreaks, but there 
is nothing to indicate that it has failed to respond to anti- 
toxin given early and in sufficient dosage. Scarlet fever 
showed a noticeable fall in the number of notifications, 
with a’ very slight rise in deaths. Deaths from measles 
were slightly higher than before, and reference is made to 
the increased frequency of nervous complications in this 
infection. A few.cases of undulant fever originating in 
this country have been reported, four of them concur- 
rently in a South Coast town, where the probable source 
of infection was milk. The outbreak of psittacosis died 
away in the spring of 1930, after the prohibition of im- 
portation of parrots, but in October a group of three cases 
was reported from North Wales.t So far as is known, 
only one case of indigenous malaria occurred in England. 
The number of cases of dysentery notified was 538, and 
97 cases proved fatal. The decline in the notifications of 
encephalitis lethargica, which has gone on uninterruptedly 
since 1924, continues, as does the decline in poliomyelitis 
and polio-encephalitis, but the number of cases of cerebro- 
spinal fever has gradually increased each year since 1923, 
and a similar increase has been recorded in other countries. 








* The first notice of the Annual Report of the Chief Medical 
Officer of the Ministry of Health for the year 1930 appeared in the 
Journal of September 26th (p. 581). 

tT British Medical Journal, 1930, i, 887. 
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Among epidemics in schools attention is drawn to an 
outbreak of epidemic catarrhal jaundice in a boarding 
school of 400 boys in a West Country town—the first such 
epidemic on a large scale in a public school. 


THE GROWING INCIDENCE OF CANCER 

The number of deaths recorded as being due to cancer 
again shows an increase. The total in 1930 was 57,889, 
as against 56,896 for the previous year. It is equivalent 
to a death rate of 1,454 per million persons living. The 
number has steadily increased year after year. In 1996 
the rate was 1,362 ; the average for the five years before 
that was 1,269. The tendency to regard the annual 
increase of mortality as evidence of a growing inability 
to control the disease may be natural, but it is pessimistic, 
If it be true that a fraction of the increase is a natural 
consequence of the higher average age at death, and that 
another fraction is the result of greater diagnostic ability 
to recognize the disease, especially in the organs more 
deeply seated, it is clear, says Sir George Newman, that 
in the absence of some striking. improvement in the 
methods of treatment, an annual increase of recorded mor. 
tality should not be received with surprise or dismay, 
and (bearing also in mind the long interval clapsing before 
the preceding pathological condition develops malignancy) 
may actually be expected for some years to come. Some 
observations from Scotland are cited which suggest that 
approximately three-quarters of the recorded increase in 
recent years can be ascribed to ageing of the population, 
and the remainder of the increase, with the exception of 
breast cancer, to better recognition of the disease. 

Of the 26,284 deaths of males from cancer in 1929, 
6,116 were from cancer of the stomach, 3,413 from cancer 
of the intestines, with a further 2,770 from cancer of the 
rectum. The site of next greatest frequency was the 
prostate, with 1,430 deaths. Of the 30,612 deaths of 
females, cancer of the uterus, of the ovary and Fallopian 
tube, and of the vagina and vulva, accounted for 6,022 ; 
of the breast, 5,944 ; of the stomach, 5,190; and of the 
intestines,, 4,394. Cancer of the breast shows a real 
tendency to increase, cancer of the uterus a slight tendency 
to decline. There is no evidence, says Sir George Newman, 
of the association of genital cancer with multiparity ; the 
real distinction is between women who have borne no 
children and women who have borne one or more.  Clinic- 
ally it has long been accepted that cancer of the cervix 
uteri tends to appear in lesions arising in the organ during 
childbirth, and the fall in mortality is reflected in the 
incidence, which in its turn is associated with improved 
care of the pregnant and parturient woman. The main 
problem of the causation of cancer is evidently not one 
and indivisible ; there is a separate problem for each organ 
affected. 

TUBERCULOSIS AND OTHER DISEASES 

The figures relating to tuberculosis as a whole in 1930 
were the lowest ever recorded in this country. The 
number of persons dying from all forms of tuberculosis 
was 35,745, as compared with 37,990 in 1929, and 36,623 
in 1928. The deaths from pulmonary tuberculosis were 
863 per million of the population among males, and 623 
among females. All ages and both sexes share in the 
general decline. It is estimated that tubercle bacilli of 
human origin are responsibile for 50 per cent. of the 
deaths from tuberculosis in early childhood. Attention 
is drawn in the report to three interesting developments 
of after-care work now in progress: the residential pro- 
vision for ex-patients at Fazakerley Sanatorium, Liver- 
pool ; the Sheffield scheme for the rehousing of tuber- 
culous patients and their families ; and the Burrow Hill 
Sanatorium Colony, for the treatment and technical train- 
ing of youths. An alteration in the clinical type of 
pulmonary tuberculosis during the last twenty years 
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noted. There is a tendency for the disease to proceed 
jess rapidly to a fatal conclusion, persisting with little 
toxaemia and few constitutional symptoms. The need for 
examination of the larynx in all cases suspected of pul- 
monary tuberculosis is the subject of a special note. 

Venereal diseases are now treated at 190 centres, which 
last year dealt with 69,445 cases, together with 31,104 
cases Which were other than venereal. The number of 
cases for the first time dealt with showed a slight increase 
on the previous year, both in men and in women. 
Mention is again made of the low proportion of women 
with gonorrhoea dealt with at the centres. While the 
ratio of males to females in syphilis is about 1.8 to 1, that 
of males to females in gonorrhoea is 3.9 to 1, indicating 
that gonorrhoea is ignored by females even more than is 
syphilis. It is evident that, in the absence of a specific 
remedy for gonorrhoea, analogous to the arsenobenzene 
treatment for syphilis, the most hopeful line of attack 
on the incidence of gonorrhoea is much more intensive 
propaganda among women, with the object of inducing 
them to resort more freely to skilled treatment, and a 
great increase in facilities for intermediate treatment. 
There is a general impression that medical officers are still 
under-treating syphilis. 

Under the heading of ‘“‘ rheumatism ”’ Sir George 
Newman discusses the prevention of the acute condition 
in childhood as one of the new ideals of the public health 
service. 





Foop AND Porson 

An interesting section of the report is devoted to 
nutrition. Sir George Newman is of opinion that the 
nutrition of the people, notwithstanding the improvements 
of recent years, leaves much to be desired. There is still 
much apathy and ignorance in the choice of foods, often 
associated with deplorable cooking. ‘‘ It is not too much 
to say that our national capacity for work and output is 
impaired by unsatisfactory nutrition.’’ There is a widen- 
ing sphere for investigation into the relation between 
nutrition and capacity for work, and between defects of 
nutrition and disease. It will be recalled that the Minister 
of Health recently appointed a committee, under the 
chairmanship of Professor Major Greenwood, to advise on 
the practical application of modern advances in the know- 
ledge of nutrition. 

A good deal is said in the report about milk. In the 
absence of any practicable means of completely eradicating 
tuberculosis from the herds, proper pasteurization, the 
report declares, affords a solution of the difficulty, and 
supplies a means of rendering safe the ordinary milk 
supply. As to whether pasteurization affects the nutritive 
value of milk, any alteration which could be produced 
by pasteurization could not be otherwise than small, and 
for ordinary purposes of nutrition negligible, when offset 
against the immense advantage of safety which pasteuriza- 
tion ensures. 

An account is given of poisoning outbreaks, and of the 
cases of adulteration and contamination of food which 
have occupied the attention of the officers of the Ministry 
during the year. There were twenty-five outbreaks of 
food poisoning in 1930, which were responsible for 292 
cases of illness and 16 deaths. The majority of these 
outbreaks were confined to families, or even to individuals, 
suggesting that food infection is at least as likely to occur 
in the domestic kitchen or larder as in the wholesale or 
tetail shop or restaurant. Only one outbreak had an 
extensive incidence. This was due to contaminated meat 
pies prepared in a wholesale factory. 


ADMINISTRATION OF PUBLIC HEALTH 
The working of the Local Government Act, 1929, is the 
subject of extended reference. In speaking of the replace- 
ment of part-time medical officers of health by whole-time 
officers, Sir George Newman says that it must inevitably 





be some time before whole-time appointments can gener- 
ally be secured throughout the country. Out of 1,200 
medical officers of health in the country, only 375 are 
whole-time. But Section 58 of the Act means the ultimate 
passing of the part-time officer. Hitherto whole-time ap- 
pointments have been mainly in the counties, county 
boroughs, and larger centres of the urban population ; 
in the future, smaller urban and rural districts will come 
within this category. Hence the necessity of securing that 
the development of the services in the new conditions 
sball be such as will attract suitable candidates to a 
professional career. 

It is also stated that progress has been made in the 
much-desired co-ordination both of public health services 
within the area and of hospitals—municipal and voluntary. 
Sir George Newman stresses the need for the fullest con- 
sultation between the local authority and the medical 
profession in regard to the usage of all the hospitals of the 
area in the public interest and for the benefit of the sick. 

‘* Both types of hospital are desired and required, both 
will remain with us ; what is needed is that they shall both 
be organized and administered together, to the maximum 
utility and advantage.”’ 


Finally, he returns to the national health insurance 
service—the front line of preventive, ameliorative, and 
curative medicine. As a scheme of organized general 
medical practice he admits that it is neither perfect nor 
complete. The war and its social aftermath gave it 
little chance. But as compared with the earlier club and 
contract practice—which is the long-distance comparison 
to make—there has been great gain. The large majority 
of the practitioners of England and Wales have elected 
to serve the community in sharing in this form of organized 
medical practice ; the arrangements effectually bring the 
doctor and patient together on favourable terms, and the 
patient is receiving more, better, and earlier treatment 
than he did formerly. 

‘‘Tt is perhaps hardly too much to say that the principle 
of insurance has been introduced to our national life with a 
speed, zeal, and width of social application which is almost 
overwhelming. Let us give it more time. Year by year the 
five partners in national health insurance—the insured person, 
the employer, the doctor, the approved society, and the 
Exchequer—are learning where the shoe pinches, where 
economy is necessary, and where extension practicable.”’ 

Insurance practice is the outpost of the attack against 
disease. By co-operating actively with his colleagues in 
the public health service in ensuring early notification, 
prompt isolation of infectious cases, disinfection, special 
treatment for cardiac conditions, cancer, tuberculosis, 
venereal disease, by his advocacy and practice of ante- 
natal supervision, by his general advice on health and well- 
being, in a score of different ways the insurance practi- 
tioner is constructively and educatively applying medical 
benefit to the prevention of disease, alike by removing or 
lessening its primary cause, and by preventing and reducing 
its sequels. He is, in fact, ‘‘ an integral part of a 
national organization of preventive medicine.”’ 














The Board of Education has published a_ booklet, 
entitled Secondary School Buildings, which contains 
suggestions for the planning of new buildings of this 
kind, and replaces the last issue of regulations, which 
appeared in 1914. The conclusions are based on dis- 
cussions between the officers of the board and the officers 
and architects of local education authorities and Govern- 
ment bodies. The new publication deals in detail with 
such topics as the sizes and sites of schools ; general 
planning and accommodation ; ventilation, heating, and 
artificial lighting ; water supply ; and the arrangements 
advisable in institutions with boarders. The treatment 
of all these subjects is essentially practical. The booklet 
may be obtained from H.M. Stationery Office, price Is. 6d. 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 10th, 1931 
iencniibicedcoas 
COMMON INJURIES OF THE 
KNEE-JOINT 

The paper on the diagnosis and treatment of common 
injuries of the knee-joint, with which Mr. Naughton 
Dunn opened the session of the Orthopaedic Section at 
the Annual Meeting at Eastbourne, presents in succinct 
form a good survey of the subject, with an authority 
which only wide experience and careful observation can 
confer. In his introductory sentences he remarks on 
the difficulties of accurate diagnosis, and assigns these 
difficulties to their probable cause. Although the knee- 
joint is subcutaneous in three-fourths of its circum- 
ference, and might therefore be supposed to be easy 
of examination, yet many of the important structures 
that take part in its mechanism are beyond the inspec- 
tion of the surgeon’s eye or the palpation of his fingers. 





Of the twelve bursae that are described as connected. 


with or in relation with the joint, only four are directly 
exposed to examination. Even when explored by 
incision, only a small part of the joint structures can 
be seen at a time, and it is not possible, without un- 
justifiable interference, to get a complete view of the 
whole. In such circumstances it is not surprising that 
out of the 522 consecutive cases with which Mr. Dunn 
dealt no fewer than 147 had to be classified as 
“indefinite ’’ lesions. Sir Robert Jones and other 
speakers in the debate which followed the paper stated 
that in this respect their experience was similar. A 
large number of these cases of pain and limitation of 
movement following injury were no doubt due to 
adhesions ; others, as Mr. Dunn suggests, were cases 
of subacute infective arthritis. Even when these cases 
were eliminated there remained a residue to which no 
cause could be assigned. 

Much has been heard about the triumphs of manipu- 
lative surgery—as it has been called, to distinguish it 
from the surgery of the knife—though, as a matter of 
fact, all surgery is manipulative in the larger sense of 
the word. The kind of manipulative surgery which 
attracts so much public notice often has its greatest 
successes in the hands of those who have not chosen 
to lay the foundations of their skill by the study of 
anatomy, physiology, and pathology. Defined as Mr. 
Dunn defines it, as ‘‘ ensuring the normal range of 
movement in a joint in any position,’’ manipulative 
surgery’may be of great value, and fully deserves his 
recommendation. As a means of cure of a displaced 
and locking knee cartilage, it has no permanent value. 
In this connexion Mr. Dunn’s remark is of interest— 
namely, that 99 per cent. of the professional football 
players on whom he has operated had at some previous 


) 


time been treated by bone-setters. No doubt a number | 


of these were at the time claimed as triumphant suc- 





cesses for unqualified practice. Familiarity has dulled 
the edge of our wonder that structures of such apparent 
anatomical importance as the knee-joint menisci shoul 
be so easily dispensed with—structures, too, which have 
none of the characteristics of developmental relics, So 
many years have passed, during which so many kne 
cartilages have been removed, that there has bee, 
plenty of time for the production of end-results, It 
would be interesting to know the conditions twep 

years after removal of a cartilage in a large number of 
knee-joints. Are such joints more liable or less liable 
to arthritis than their fellows, whether one or both 
menisci have been removed? Professional football 
players are admittedly prone to internal derangement 
of the knee-joint. It is, however, instructive to note 
that of the sixty-five players whose cases are included 
in these statistics, only one-half suffered from dislocated 
cartilage, thus roughly agreeing with the proportionate 
occurrence of such injuries among the total cases— 
namely, 250 in 522. 

The diagnosis in these cases is classified under twenty. 
one headings, so diverse are the ways in which the knee 
joint may be injured ; but when the lesions of menisci, 
oi the lateral ligaments, and loose bodies and indefinite 
lesions are excluded, only sixty cases of different kinds 
remain. Among these sixty cases, however, are many 
of importance and interest, illustrating the variety of 
conditions which it may fall to the lot of an orthopaedic 
surgeon to treat. In one respect Mr. Dunn’s experience 
differs from that of most authorities—namely, in the 
relative frequency in his cases of lesions of the internal 
and of the external cartilages. All observers are agreed 
that the internal is more often affected than the external, 
but most authorities put the ratio between them at 
1 to 7, whereas his figures were 1 to 2}. Whatever 
may be the explanation of this discrepancy, his figures 
are more than borne out by his operation statistics in 
professional football players, which show that in 
eighteen cases the external cartilage was operated on, 
and the internal in twenty-six, giving a still more 
striking approximation to equality of numbers for the 
two cartilages. 

The subject could not be dealt with in all its aspects 
in the time allotted to it, and therefore the speaker 
confined his remarks to the operative treatment of 
knee lesions, saying practically nothing of the use of 
splints, radiation, or of heat or cold, and giving only 
a paragraph to manipulation. Among the lessons to be 
learnt from this paper is that thoroughness in opera- 
tions on the knee is all-important, and that there is 
no certainty as to the condition of a meniscus until it 
has been exposed and examined, nor when one has 
been removed is it safe to assume that its fellow is 
in normal condition. Lesions of the lateral ligaments 
are usually serious injuries, not only on account of the 
damage to the ligamentous band itself—though that is 
not to be treated lightly—but also because of the 
extensive damage which may at the same time have 
occurred to the adjacent parts. Complete rupture of 
the external lateral ligament generally calls for suture, 
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put many surgeons will agree with Mr. Dunn that 
suture of the anterior crucial ligament is seldom likely 
to prove effective permanently. The history given of 
two cases of probable strain of the internal lateral 
jigament and suspected cartilage displacement, which 
were treated conservatively, is instructive. Both these 

tients, it is remarked, were able afterwards to play 
first-class football. 








WHAT IS LIFE? 

Dr. John Haldane of Oxford occupies a unique place 
in the medical world: he is a philosopher as well as 
a physiologist ; he has made abiding contributions of 
the highest importance to our knowledge of the living 
animal body. When he expounds to us, as he does 
in his latest book,’ which is an extension of the 
Donnellan Lectures, given in the University of Dublin 
last year, the conception he has formed of the ultimate 
nature of life, we are bound to listen to him with the 
most respectful attention. Nay, most of us will desire 
to agree with him rather than to differ from him. Of 
one thing he is certain: the ultimate problems of life, 
the essential nature of living matter, can never be 
solved in terms of physics, chemistry, or mechanics. 
Asa man of science he admits that his own discoveries, 
and all the great advances made by physiologists in 
recent times, have been made just because he and they 
have applied to the study of life the precise methods 
of the physical, chemical, and mechanical laboratories. 
As a philosopher he maintains that these methods, 
although they will continue to throw light on living 
processes, will never explain the mystery which underlies 
thm. ‘‘ Never’’ is a dangerous word, even in the 
mouths of philosophers. How often has the apparently 
impossible been attained by men with even an im- 
perfect conception of time and space and matter. 

We are grateful to Professor Haldane for laying 
before us a clear description of the picture which rises 
inhis mind when he is confronted with matter in a living 
state. It is very different, for instance, from that 
which rises in the mind of Sir Oliver Lodge. Sir Oliver 
believes that life is something which seizes and uses 
matter for its manifestations—an entity separable from 
matter. Professor Haldane adopts, what seems to us 
amore reasonable interpretation of appearances, the 
belief that life is inseparable from matter, that life is 
matter existing in a superphysical state. This super- 
physical state of matter (protoplasm, for example) is 
made manifest by certain powers—the power to repro- 
duce, to build up structures, to maintain them, to repair 
them, and to co-ordinate all transformations of energy 
in order that some particular purpose or end may be 
accomplished. Matter in its ordinary physical states is 
devoid of such properties. Although Professor Haldane 
tefuses to believe that the methods of physical and 
chemical research will ever explain the secrets of living 
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1The Philosophical Basis of Biology. By J. S. Haldane, C.H., 


— M.D. London: Hodder and Stoughton, Ltd. 1931. (7s. 6d. 
net. 








matter—matter in a superphysical state—he cherishes 
a lively hope that some day there may come into being 
a knowledge of superphysics, and that biologists, with 
this new system of knowledge at their disposal, will 
swallow up the descendants of Einstein. At the present 
time physiologists go to the chemist and physicist for 
methods and inspiration. A glance at present progress 
in our knowledge of animal and human physiology 
makes it abundantly clear that every advance in the 
physical laboratory has its repercussion in the biological 
laboratory. If Professor Haldane’s philosophy leads 
him rightly then a time will come when the physicist 
will go to the biologist to obtain enlightenment on the 
ultimate constitution of matter and for an understanding 
of what lies behind this mysterious universe of ours. 
To say, as Sir James Jeans has it, that our universe 
is a ‘‘ thought ”’ leaves us little wiser, for it is easier 
to form a mental picture of a universe than of a thought. 

Living matter—if we have interpreted Professor 
Haldane’s text aright, for on this aspect of his philosophy 
he is less explicit than he might be—can pass into 
a still higher or more specialized state than the one 
just described as superphysical. Living brain tissue, 
which manifests consciousness—has powers of memory, 
retrospection, and anticipation—is in a supra-super- 
physical state. For the interpretation of living matter 
in a state of consciousness Professor Haldane refuses 
to believe that chemist or physicist can give any light 
whatsoever. Biological methods of inquiry may help 
in the analysis of the phenomena of consciousness, but 
for the ultimate solution of the problem of sentient 
tissues there is no mode of approach—save philosophy. 
These are early days ; science is still young ; so is 
philosophy: If one might hazard a guess it would be 
to promise success to those humble beings who approach 
the problems of conscious living matter with earthly 
instruments rather than to those who seek to unveil 
them by a heaven-born philosophy. 

As already indicated, The Philosophical Basis of 
Biology is based on the Donnellan Lectures. In these 
lectures we meet with our philosopher in a spirit of 
revolt—a revolt against the complacency which grew 
up in the minds of physiologists in the latter part of 
the nineteenth century, when they felt confident that 
all the processes of life would ultimately be interpreted 
in terms of physics and chemistry. The success which 
attended the efforts of those who approached the 
problems of life under this belief led them to minimize 
the extent of the field which remained untouched and 
unsolved. Professor -Haldane’s aim in these lectures 
is to compel physiologists to realize the extent of the 
field which lies outside the limits of their endeavours. 
His philosophy has led him, we think, to exaggerate 
the obstacles confronting the modern investigator. He 
has done well, therefore, to add to his lectures an 
appendix in which he reviews criticisms directed against 
his philosophy. He has met with a worthy champion 
of the modern methods of investigation in Professor 
L. Hogben, who, in his Nature of Living Matter, has 
extolled Professor Haldane as an investigator, but 
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criticized him as a philosopher. We confess that in 
this matter our sympathies are with Hogben rather than 
with Haldane, and anyone who desires to know the 
criticisms which Professor Haldane would bring against 
the opinions we have expressed here will find them 
in that part of the appendix where he defends himself 
against Professor Hogben’s attack. Whether we agree 
with Professor Haldane or differ from him on a par- 
ticular issue our admiration remains the same for what 
he is and for what he has done. 


—— —_@—____—__——- 





MATERNAL MORTALITY 
It is probable that the section of the annual reports of 
the Chief Medical Officer of the Ministry of Health 
which has attracted most widespread attention during 
the last few years has been that dealing with maternity. 
The public are becoming more and more familiar with 
the statistics of maternal mortality and puerperal sepsis, 
and it is not uncommonly held to be a reproach to 
obstetricians, general medical practitioners, midwives, 
maternity nurses, and public health medical officers, 
that in England and Wales these stand at over 4 and 
nearly 2 respectively per 1,000 live births registered, 


and that there has been no material alteration of these, 


figures for a considerable number of years. In our 
abstract of Sir George Newman’s report on “ The 
State of the Public Health ’’ for 1930 (September 26th, 
p. 581), the relative importance of this subject is fully 
emphasized, and an aspect of the matter to which we 
drew attention in an article on the corresponding report 
for 1929 (November 15th, 1930, p. 831) and which Sir 
George Newman now makes prominent in his new 
report, is referred to. It is this: that the relatively 
high incidence of maternal mortality in the whole 
country is largely due to the abnormally high incidence 
in two compact areas—Wales and the Northern Counties 
of England. If the rate of maternal mortality in these 
areas could be brought down even to the present average 
of the country as a whole, it is safe to say that that 
average would then be a cause of satisfaction rather 
than of reproach, though even then there would no 
doubt remain some particular authorities in whose areas 
the need for further effort would be apparent. Maternity 
has sometimes been described by those whose object 
has been to startle and alarm (no doubt with a good 
ultimate aim) as the most dangerous of dangerous 
occupations. This is not true of England generally, 
though it may not be wholly untrue of certain limited 
areas. It seems all the more necessary to insist that 
in these special areas more attention shall be paid to 
this matter, and more strenuous preventive efforts made. 
As Sir George Newman says with truth, ‘‘ it is seldom 
fair to judge the maternal mortality of an area from 
the figures of any one year. The numbers are small 
in themselves, and an outbreak of sepsis or unexpected 
emergency cases may raise the rate temporarily. . . . 
But there are certain towns and districts which con- 
stantly have a maternal mortality rate considerably 
above the average for the country as a whole, and in 
any list of a dozen or twenty places where maternal 
mortality is highest the names of certain towns recur 
year after year.’’ A list of eighteen such towns, in 


respect of the years 1923-29, appears in the report. 
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They are all (with the exception of Plymouth) jg 
Lancashire or the West Riding of Yorkshire, or on the 
very borders of those counties. It may be noted that 
of the two border towns Darlington (Durham) ha 
jumped in 1930 from an average rate of 5.16 to the 
rate of 13.15, the highest in England ; and Stockport 
(Cheshire) has fallen from an average rate of 5.3 ty 
a rate of 1.7—amongst the lowest of those recorded lag 
year. It would be interesting to have an explanation 
of this. The report suggests that in all, or almost al} 
these areas with a continuously higher mortality rate 
there is ‘‘ apparent apathy ’’ on the matter. We hope 
it will not long be possible for such a charge to be 
made with any justification. 





POLIOMYELITIS 
In a comprehensive review of the chief characteristics 
of poliomyelitis since the emergence of this infection 
from its endemic home in Norway and Sweden twenty 
years or so ago, and its subsequent spread over the 
world, including parts of the Tropics, Dr. Simon 
Flexner! of the New York Rockefeller Institute suggests 
that there has become discernible a natural process of 
immunization which may ultimately eradicate the 
disease. Northern America has latterly been suffering 
disproportionately, and Dr. Flexner attributes this to 
its population having been hitherto less exposed than 
the European nations to the infection, with a conse. 
quent lack of opportunity for the development of 
immunity. The infective organism in poliomyelitis is 
transmitted by the secretions of the nose and throat of 
carriers, as well as of infected cases, It is known that 
some persons harbour this organism for a time without 
any symptoms of disease, although a permanent 
immunity is gradually developed in them. Two small 
isolated outbreaks in New York State during the last 
few years were traced to milk, apparently a far more 
rare route of infection ; they were characterized by 
their restricted extent and the rapid succession of the 
cases for a brief time, after which there was complete, 
or nearly complete, cessation. Subsequent immunity 
to this disease has been shown to depend on the presence 
in the blood of a substance which prevents the organism 
from causing the disease again. The serum of such a 
protected person, when injected into patients in the first 
stage, aborts the disease—the basis of the convalescent 
serum treatment of Professor Netter. The early investi- 
gations in the United States, by Anderson and Frost 
in 1911, led to later studies on a larger scale by the 
Harvard Poliomyelitis Commission under Dr. Aycock ; 
these have indicated that such a preventive process 
seems to be proceeding steadily, and to promise a 
general eradication of the infection. Thus in childhood 
—when the disease reaches its highest incidence—little 
protection is discernible ; from the age of 10 upwards 
the degree of protection rises, and susceptibility declines. 
The number of protected adults increases proportion 
ately with increased exposure to the infection ; it is, 
hence, higher in urban than in rural communities. In 
the present New York epidemic far more children under 
the age of 10 than over it have been affected. Pro 
tective serotherapy is still an uncertain procedure, but 
Dr. Flexner believes that benefit is to be expected. He 


———- 





1 Science, September 11th, 1931, p. 251. 
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adds that paralysis of the muscles is by no means an 
inevitable sequel, and may vary in its intensity. The 
extent of the paralysis at the beginning of the attack 
js no Measure of its persistence ; recovery from it often 


occurs. 








MALIGNANT TUMOURS OF THE TONSIL 

The operative treatment of malignant growths of the 
tonsil has always been one of the least encouraging 
felds of surgical enterprise. Unless the diagnosis is 
made at an early stage, when the growth is still confined 
to the tonsil, and an operation through the mouth still 
gives sufficient exposure, severe operations, including 
division of the mandible, as practised by Langenbeck, 
Bergmann, and Kocher, are necessary. Although the 
laryngeal drainage devised by Soerensen has made such 
operations less dangerous, they are nevertheless asso- 
ciated with a high mortality generally estimated to 
approach the neighbourhood of 30 per cent., and the 
ultimate results have been poor. Local recurrence and 
deposits in the lymphatic glands reduce the number of 
good results to less than 10 per cent. The introduction 
of diathermy for destruction of the primary tumour, 
combined with a radical dissection of the lymphatic 
glands in the neck, gave better results, so that in 1923 
Norman Patterson was able to record seven cases of 
carcinoma of the tonsil which had been free from 
recurrence for periods up to eight years. A study by 
Elis G. E. Berven of the cases of malignant tumours of 
the tonsil' sent to the Radiumhemmet in Stockholm for 
radiological treatment reveals possibilities which com- 
pare favourably with the achievements of surgery. The 
report deals with a total of 86 cases ; these include 
42 cases of carcinoma, 4 of lympho-epithelioma, 35 of 
sarcoma, and five of malignant mixed tumours. A 
number of cases treated since 1927 have not been 
included in these statistics. Beyond this histological 
classification, each of these four types has been sub- 
divided clinically into three groups, according to whether 
(1) the tumour is still confined to its oviginal site and 
remains within its capsule, or (2) has produced palpable 
deposits in the regional glands which are still freely 
movable and would be operable, or (3) the tumour has 
begun to infiltrate locally and the corresponding glands 
have become fixed. In addition, the cases have been 
described in two sections because the original treatment 
by x rays externally with surface application of radium 
to the tumour has been replaced since 1924 to a great 
extent by teleradium treatment, rendered possible by 
an increased supply of radium. With the old technique 
twenty-eight cases of carcinoma were treated, and in 
seven of these the growth entirely disappeared, but in 
no case for longer than eighteen months. With the new 
technique of teleradium and surface application of 
radium to the tumour fourteen cases have been treated, 
of which four (three in Group I and one in Group II) 
have remained free from symptoms for more than three 
years. The group of lympho-epithelioma, not widely 
Tecognized in this country, and usually classified as 
sarcoma, but capable of recognition by a refined histo- 
logical diagnosis, is important because of its high degree 
of radio-sensitivity. All the cases treated were free ot 
'Malignant Tumonrs of the Tonsil. By Flis G. E. Berven. 
Acia Radiolovica, Supplementum, xi. Stockholm: P. A. Norstedt 
und Séner. 1931. (Swedish crowns 22 net.) 
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symptoms for periods up to five years. Of the thirty- 
five cases of sarcoma fourteen were free from recurrence 
from four to fourteen years. There were six in Group I 
and eight in Group II. All in Group III succumbed. 
Of the five mixed tumours, corresponding mostly to the 
description of endothelioma, there are three from which 
the patients have had no recurrence for four, five, and 
six years. This statistical study brings ont the possi- 
bilities of the recent methods of radiological treatment, 
but Dr. Berven refers also to a number of other con- 
clusions in addition to giving a full clinical and patho- 
logical description of the tumours with their. case 
histories and a complete account of the technique 
employed in the treatment. The results obtained do 
not indicate any possibility of obtaining improved 
results by combining radiological and surgical treatment, 
and the therapeutic object is to produce a slow, 
continuous disappearance of the tumour with the least 
possible reactive inflammation of its surroundings. 
Syphilis appears to exercise an unfavourable influence 
by weakening the reactionary capacity of the whole 
organism, so that there is an increased malignancy of 
tumours associated with this infection. The tumours 
grow rapidly and metastases occur early. Moreover, 
the changes in the vascular and connective tissues 
surrounding a tumour render them less resistant to 
irradiation than is normally the case. Treatment by 
teleradium avoids the violent primary reaction in 
mucous membrane caused by x rays, and as the ultimate 
results are better it shows a superiority over treatment 
by x rays, which is suspected in some cases of having 
caused numerous distant metastases. These are some 
of the conclusions reached by Dr. Berven, whose admir- 
ably illustrated book is full of carefully gathered details 
and demonstrates the importance of collecting both the 
radium and the clinical material in a large central 
institution, such as the Radiumhemmet in Stockholm. 
Decentralization has been avoided in Sweden, and the 
use of radium is limited to three centres. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 


It has been a common complaint of Continental and 
American visitors that there is no provision for the 
study of medical psychology in London. Especially 
is this true for those wishing to study child psychology. 
The medical profession in England has sometimes been 
criticized for its reluctance to accept new ideas ; but 
in no profession, perhaps, is a conservative attitude 
more to be desired. Yet while this attitude secures 
a certain margin of safety it may at times, by its 
rigidity, impede progress. It is, however, now being 
gradually realized that the mind of the child, as well 
as the body, has its’ disorders—disorders which cannot 
be lightly dismissed by parental admonition and chas- 
tisement, but which demand the patient investigation 
and experiment so fruitful in their results in other 
departments of clinical medicine. The need for a 
separate machinery and personnel to provide adequate 
treatment for ‘‘ the difficult child ’’ has long been felt 
by physicians working in the out-patient departments 
of children’s hospitals. To meet this need the Chil- 
dren’s Clinic for the Treatment and Study of Nervous 
and Delicate Children was started three years ago. 
So successful has been its work, carried out in the face 
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of exceptional material difficulties, that it has now been 
possible to reorganize the children’s clinic under the 
ambitious title of the National Institute of Child 
Psychology. What might be called the “‘ clinical 
policy ’’ of the institute is admirable in its conception. 
It has been wisely recognized that the ‘‘ difficult child ”’ 
must be investigated from the physical and the social 
aspect, as well as from the psychological, if any true 
solution of its problems is to be found. The child is 
studied as a living organic unit reacting to its environ- 
ment. Play is an important method of self-expression 
for the child. In play its attitude to the world is 
unconsciously revealed. Its behaviour during play is 
therefore the starting point of the psychological investi- 
gation which is carried out by the medical director, 
Dr. Margaret Lowenfeld. The social background of 
the child is explored by a trained social worker. On 
admission to the clinic each patient is medically 
examined by Dr. Leonard Findlay, and a staff of 
specialists in the various branches of medicine and 
surgery act as consultants to the clinic. It was decided 
at a conference held in July of this year that the 
institute should be not only a therapeutic centre, but 
also a training centre for social workers, teachers, and 
doctors who need or wish for special knowledge of 


the emotional difficulties of children. A_ provisional’ 


syllabus has been drawn up for a training course of 
one year; there is a shorter course for medically 
qualified men and women. The importance of this work 
cannot be too strongly emphasized. That it should 
continue and increase is essential. For this, more 
money and accommodation are needed—a need which 
will, we feel sure, be satisfied when the _ institute’s 
activities are more widely known in medical and lay 
circles. Anyone wishing for fuller information can 
obtain it from the medical director, Robert Browning’s 
House, 19, Warwick Crescent, W.2, which is the 
institute’s present headquarters. 


THE CANCER CAMPAIGN IN AUSTRALIA 
A brief reference was made in these columns on 
July 25th (p. 153) to the second Australian Cancer 
Conference, held at Canberra last March ; the official 
report of this conference has now been received, and 
it is apparent that despite the prevalent financial diffi- 
culties real progress has been made in the promotion 
of research and in the education of the public. In a 
review by Dr. M. J. Holmes (of the Commonwealth 
Department of Health) of developments in cancer con- 
trol in Australia during 1930, great importance js 
attached to the investigation of each case by a con- 
sultant committee, with a view to determining the most 
suitable lines of treatment. Such a committee, it is 
urged, should be brought into being in every treatment 
centre ; it should be representative of all the clinical 
and pathological departments, and include a dental 
adviser ; it should meet at least once a week to review 
all cases of cancer attending the centre, and the medical 
officer in charge of any patient should attend the 
meeting. Case records should be kept on lines as 
nearly uniform as possible, so as to facilitate statistical 
inquiries, and space should always be provided to 
indicate if the case is operable, borderline, inoperable, 
or very advanced, with the reasons for such classifica- 





——— 
tion. The conference agreed that a systematic folloy. 
up of all patients should be more general than hitherto - 
without such a scheme it would be impossible to assess 
the results of the various lines of treatment, and pro- 
gress in cancer therapeusis would be retarded. The 
card-index system, it was stated, had given good 
results in many institutions, regularity of the fp. 
examination of patients being thus achieved. It was 
generally agreed at the conference that in many 
hospitals inadequate protection was provided agains 
the dangers of exposure to radium, among the staff as 
well as the patients ; each hospital was invited to 
determine the practical adequacy of the protective 
measures in force. In a statistical appendix to the 
report of the conference figures are set out which 
indicate that the increase in cancer mortality is mainly 
referable to the carcinoma group; the death rate curve 
for epithelioma, which was rising until 1918, appears 
now to have turned. In rodent ulcer the tendency jg 
still upwards, but the sarcoma death rate remains 
fairly stationary. The August issue of the Journal of 
the Cancer Research Commuttee of the University of 
Sydney records that the cancer mortality rate is rising 
in each State, in both males and females, and this 
in spite of the fact that improved methods of treatment 
are resulting in a larger number of cures than was the 
case under the older methods. In this connexion Mr, 
F. L. Hoffman, consulting statistician to the Prudential 
Insurance Company of America, discusses in the same 
issue some principles of cancer statistical research, and 
indicates the importance of realizing that ‘‘ cancer ”’ is 
not an entity ; each variety must be considered by 
itself if practically useful results are to be obtained. 


TABULAE BIOLOGICAE 
Tabulae Biologicae Periodicae' is a new scientific 
journal, edited by W. Junk. Tabulae Biologicae cor- 
sisted of six large volumes of tabulated biological data, 
and it is proposed to continue publication in periodical 
form. This proposal has already been noted in the 
Journal (Noveraber 15th, 1930, p. 835), and we now 
welcome the appearance of the first two numbers of 
the new periodical. The scope of the volume is ind 
cated by some of its chief contents, which are as follows: 
the chemical and physical properties of blood pigment 
and its derivatives (40 pages) ; the vitamin content of 
foodstuffs (18 pages) ; the chromosome numbers of 
plants (116 pages) ; the iodine content of vegetable 
foods (5 pages). These few examples indicate the wide 
range of subjects covered. The value of the periodical 
is best realized if one considers the time that would be 
needed to hunt up the information summarized in any 
table. The editor intends to publish quarterly numbers 
(one volume a year). The first volume will contain 
about 420 pages, and will cost 55 marks (48 marks to 
subscribers to previous volumes). This price seems 
quite reasonable in view of the fact that the work con- 
sists entirely of tabulated material. It is pleasant to 
welcome the appearance of a new periodical that wil 
reduce, instead of increase, the labours of biological 
research workers. 


1 Tabulae Biologicae Perviodicae. Werausgegeben von C. Oppet 
heimer und L. Pincussen. Band i, Nr. 1 und 2. Berlin: W. Junk 
1931. (Four parts, £2 15s. ; subscription £2 8s.) 
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THE CAVENDISH BICENTENARY 
Qur knowledge that water is not an element, but a 
chemical combination of two gases, may be said to 
derive from the observation of Henry Cavendish that 
after an explosion of hydrogen with air (later he used 
pure oxygen), the ‘‘ certain amount of liquid ’’ present 
in the flask was “‘ plain water.’’ The long-drawn-out 
controversy as to whether Watt or Cavendish was the 
fst to reach this conclusion is now ended. The 
farmer, in 1783, wrote that “ 
dephlogisticated and inflammable air,’’ but without a 
tnowledge of Cavendish’s work obtained through 
Priestley (who had secured it in 1781 directly from 
Cavendish) it is improbable that Watt’s conclusion 
would ever have been reached. Henry Cavendish, 
who was born at Nice on October 10th, 1731, and 
whose bicentenary occurs this week, is an example of 


the intellectual giant emerging occasionally from 
glitude with Promethean fire for men. Had _ there 
ben no delay of nineteen years in_ publication, 


Cavendish, instead of Joseph Black, would be known 
f-day as the original theorist of latent and specific 
heat, and only a like delay makes Coulombe, instead 
of Cavendish, the discoverer of the inverse square law 
of electrical attraction. It is inevitable that the bi- 
centenary of this very great man should be over- 


| 





Faraday. It should be remembered, -however, that 
more than eighteen years before Faraday was born, 
Cavendish had observed the specific inductive 
capacities of glass, wax, resin, and shellac, and* had 
determined their numerical ratios. Moreover, in the 
small portion of nitrogen which, he discovered, cannot 
be reduced to nitric acid, Cavendish had a sample 
of what Ramsay and Rayleigh in 1894 recognized as 
a new element, argon. His classical determination of 


: | the earth’s specific gravity at 5.448 crowned Cavendish’s 
water is composed of | 


later years. The rich, untidy, and eccentric recluse of 
Clapham was a giant of our race. He died early in 
1810, having uttered, as Lord Brougham said, ‘‘ fewer 
vords in the course of his life than any man who had 
ever lived for four-score years.’’ The Cavendish 
Physical Laboratory at Cambridge commemorates his 
name. 


THE RISE OF PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 
Sir George Newman, Chief Medical Officer of the 
Ministry of Health and of the Board of Education, is 
continuing the series of lectures under the Heath Clark 
bequest to the University of London, on ‘‘ The rise of 
preventive medicine,’’ at the London School of Hygiene 
and Tropical Medicine, Gower Street, on the following 
dates: October 13th, 15th, 16th, 20th, and 22nd. All 


| the lectures commence at 5 o’clock, and are open to the 
shadowed by celebration of the birth of Michael | 


public without ticket. 





RECOGNITION OF DR. COX’S SERVICES 


TESTIMONIAL FUND OPENED 
In the Journal of August Ist, 1931 (p. 199), and in the 
Supplement of the same date (pp. 105 and 116) reference 
was made to the steps that are being taken to recognize 
ita suitable manner the forthcoming retirement of Dr. 
Alfred Cox from the post of Medical Secretary of the 
British Medical Association. A representative general 
ommittee has been formed of members who, after 
inquiry, expressed their desire to be associated with the 


appeal, and from it an executive committee has been | 


lected. A list of the members appears on the appeal forms, 
which are being circulated this month. The chairman of 
the general committee is Sir Humphry Rolleston, Bt., 
the chairman of the executive committee Sir Ewen 
Maclean, the honorary treasurer Mr. N. Bishop Harman, 
aid the honorary secretary Dr. E. Rowland Fothergill, 
1, Brunswick Place, Hove, Sussex. The appeal states: 


“The Centenary Meeting of the British Medical Asso- 
cation in 1932 will coincide with the completion of 
Dr. Cox’s term of service as Medical Secretary. Dr. Cox 
has held this position, including three years’ duty as 
Deputy Medical Secretary, for the long period of twenty- 
five years, and during this time, as is universally agreed, 
hehas accepted loyally the responsibilities of his important 
dice, and has discharged its duties with unfailing 
devotion. His name has an assured place in the history 
ithe Association from the date of the adoption of the 
lew constitution to the celebration of the centenary year, 





he has gained the regard and gratitude of the numerous 
members of the profession who have sought his counsel 
and help. Ina word, Dr. Cox’s professional and personal 
record is one of strong and sustained service rendered to 
medical interests and to public policy, and of loyal and 
whole-hearted co-operation with his colleagues. 

‘“ There is naturally a general desire among members 
of the profession to mark in no uncertain fashion their 
appreciation of Dr. Cox’s large contribution to the success 
and prestige of the Association with which his name is so 
prominently associated ; and not less appropriate is the 
proposal that some permanent memorial of the man and 
his work shall be secured for the Association’s House and 
headquarters in London. To meet this end it has been 
decided that a portrait of Dr. Cox shall be painted by 
an artist of the first rank and presented to the Association 
in the course of the Centenary Meeting, and arrangements 
to secure this aim have been made. While, however, 
a portrait of Dr. Cox will be an interesting and valuable 
addition to the historical record of the Association, 
members will certainly wish to make some personal gift 
to Dr. Cox himself, and here the suggestion is that this 
should take the useful and flexible form of a substantial 
cheque, and of a volume carrying the names and addresses 
of all subscribers to the testimonial fund ; a replica of the 
portrait for presentation to Dr. Cox may possibly be 
arranged. 

‘* The full value and significance of such a presentation 
will be determined by the number of individual sub- 
scribers rather than by relatively large contributions from 
a limited number of members. Hence this appeal is for 
personal contributions not exceeding ten shillings in 


/ amount.’’ 


ad as he retires from office he carries with him the | 


lindly thoughts and good wishes of innumerable friends, 
both at home and over-seas. 


“The relations of the Medical Secretary are both official 


ad personal. Thus on many occasions he has to speak 
br the Association in negotiations and conferences with 
vaious authorities and organizations, and here Dr. Cox 


ls always stood firmly for the legitimate interests of the | 


Mofession, and for policies which promote the welfare of 
the general community, while in more personal relations, 
aid by his experienced judgement, courtesy, and goodwill, 





| W.C.1. 


Contributions from members in the British Isles, Service 
members, and those ovtside any Branch area, may be 
forwarded direct to the Honorary Treasurer, Cox Testi- 
monial Fund, B.M.A. House, Tavistock Square, London, 
In other parts of the British Empire plans are 
being made through the Branch and Division organiza- 
tion for issuing the appeal letter and for the collection 
of subscriptions. Canada and South Africa are making 
special arrangements through Dr. T. C. Routley (Toronto) 
and Dr. A. J. Orenstein (Johannesburg). 
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NEW SANATORIUM AT EPSOM COLLEGE 


OPENING CEREMONY 


Epsom College held high festivity on October 3rd, when 
its new sanatorium was opened by Lord Dawson of Penn, 
President of the Royal College of Physicians. A glorious 
day of St. Martin’s summer showed the College buildings 
and grounds to their best advantage, while the new 
sanatorium, with its pleasant lines, its warm brickwork, 
and its mansard roof of red pantiles, appeared as a dis- 
tinctive addition to the architecture of Epsom. It has 


provision for fifty beds, is completely separated from the | 


other school buildings, and all its wards are arranged so 
as to have full sunshine and the benefit of the southerly 
breezes across the Downs. 

About five hundred guests, including members of the 


College council, together with head masters, bursars, and | 


medical officers of several public schools, assembled in a 
marquee. adjacent to the new building. Supporting Lord 
and Lady Dawson on the platform were Sir George 
Newman, Sir Milsom Rees, Dr. Raymond Crawfurd 
(chairman of the 


sion, and, on the other, of training the body to beauty ot 
form, resilience in movement, and that perfection of 
function of lungs and skin which gave endurance and 
adaptation to changing climate and resistance Against 
disease. Physical education in too many schools 
“tumbled along,’’ and some head masters had not even 
begun to understand it. Instead of a few odd hour 
grudgingly conceded, physical culture should occupy a 
definite place, where it would enhance the value and 
enjoyment of games and sports. 

The consideration of physical education led him to 
suggest that the duties of medical officers of  schogk 
should not be limited to the care of boys who are sick 
but should include a study of physical education and a 
responsible co-operation in, its purpose. This did po 
mean that medical officers should participate, still leg 
interfere, in its day-to-day performance, but they shoulq 
study physical education in being and its reactions gq 
different boys. In this way the trained eye would deteg 
in an early stage, and without formal examination, defects 
of frame and function when such could be easily rectified, 
The time to study a boy was when he was in movement, 
Defects of shape or expansion of chest, defects of 

breathing, commen. 





College Council), Sir 
William Hale-White 
(treasurer), and Dr. 
Arnold Lyndon 
(chairman of the 
Sanatorium Com- 
mittee). The head 
master (Mr. A. C. 
Powell) welcomed the 
guests, and described 
the new sanatorium 
as second to none 
and a model to all. 





Lorp Dawson’s 





ing asymmetry of 
frame, early flat. 
foot, and cases ig 
which exercise pro. 
duced fatigue rather 
than vigour and 
pallor rather than 
glow, could then be 
detected, thereby 
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ADDRESS Epsom COLLEGE SANATORIUM. SoutH ASPECT. could have been 


In the course of a 


rectified in — youth, 


brief address, Lord Dawson said that the completion | and which were a handicap to life’s fulfilment. 


of the sanatorium represented a further stage in the 
onward march of the school. During the last ten 


| 
| 


years well-planned developments had almost wrought | 
a transformation in its buildings. The chapel had | 
been rebuilt, a fine block erected for the teaching of 
chemistry, and a sports pavilion put up, and now the | 
sanatorium was the latest manifestation of the far-sighted | 
policy pursued by the council under the inspiring leader- | 
ship of Dr. Raymond Crawfurd. It was fitting that a | 
school which had so many medical associations should set | 


a high standard in its provision for health. After compli- 
menting the architects (Messrs. Pite, Son and Fairweather) 
and others connected with the construction, including the 


medical officer (Dr. McBean Ross) and Dr. Arnold Lyndon, | 


Lord Dawson emphasized the arrangement whereby the 


building can be brought into use in sections, each of which | 


can be isolated as regards heating, lighting, and water 
supply. The provision for non-infective illness is quite 


isolated from that for infectious diseases ; four infections | 


—chicken-pox, mumps, measles, and influenza—can be 
simultaneously handled (graver infections being trans- 
ferred, as hitherto, to fever hospitals), and the total beds 


available are sufficient to deal with those epidemics of | 


influenza which occasionally visit public schools. 

Lord Dawson went on to stress the value of physical 
education, which at Epsom was particularly’ well 
organized. Properly conceived, physical education (not 
the old mechanical soul-destroying drill), he said, was an 
effective means of training, on the one hand, mind and 
character in initiative, leadership, and power of expres- 


In conclusion, Lord Dawson referred to the advantages 
of Epsom College in its proximity to London and it 
surroundings and climate. It was upon its youth that 
England would depend for regaining the paths of stable 
prosperity and happy citizeuship. ‘‘ Equip youth wel, 
and let the full-grown man struggle for himself. To the 
child the community has obligations to help his growth 
into an effective citizen, but after that the debt of the man 
to the community is greater than that of the community 
to the man. ... We have to train boys to hard an 
successful efforts to help themselves, and through them 
selves the country they love, and Epsom College 8 
showing the way.’’ 


A Mopet ScHooL SANATORIUM 

At the conclusion of the address, the architects, 
builders, clerk of the works, and the medical officer and 
matron were presented. Lord Dawson was then handed 
a commemorative key, and proceeded to the door of 
the new building, which he unlocked, prayers of dedica 
tion being said by the chaplain. The company afterwards 
made an inspection of the building. 

In addition to accommodation for the separate care of 
infectious and non-infectious cases, the building provide 
under one roof for out-patient attendance, observation, 
and convalescence. It more than fulfils the requirements 
laid down in the Memorandum on Public Schools Santé 
toriums recently issued by the Ministry of Health, and the 
standards there given with respect to floor space and 
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a 
elective air space per bed are exceeded. There are four 
eight-bed wards, one four-bed ward, and six single-bed 
rooms. Open-air balconies are provided, as well as 
cheerful solariums fitted with “‘vita’’ glass. The adminis- 
trative block at the front of the building includes an 
,imirable room for x-ray work, a small theatre—with 
gerilizing room adjoining—for minor operations, a dis- 

nsary, a pathological laboratory, an inspection room, 
and offices for medical officer and for matron. The sick 
accommodation is arranged on the ground and first floors, 
and the second floor is given over to the matron and staff. 
Much ingenuity has been expended on details of installa- 
tion, such as the maintenance of a constant temperature 
of 60° in all rooms, with 70° in the operating theatre ; 
the provision in general of rubber floors, with quarry-tile 
foors in bathrooms, sanitary annexes, and kitchens, the 
pounding of all wall-corners, and the use of doors of a 
secial hospital pattern designed to prevent the accumula- 
tion of dust. A number of the beds and one of the wards 
carry names of donors. 





‘THE TRAFFIC IN OPIUM 


[ROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN GENEVA] 


One of the last acts of the Assembly of the League of 
Nations which ended last week was to receive a report 
by M. Sawada of Japan, in the name of the committee 
which is charged with social activities, on the traffic in 
opium and other dangerous drugs. M. Sawada referred 
with satisfaction to the important advance represented by 
the establishment in 1931 of a convention for limiting 
the manufacture and regulating the distribution of nar- 
wtics. He believed that the League was now in possession 
of an effective instrument for combating the evil. One 
result of the new Convention, together with the previous 
Geneva Convention of 1925, would be to make the head- 
quarters of the League itself a sort of counting-house for 
the world drug traffic. He also pointed out that the 
Convention covered a far larger number of drugs than 
preceding conventions ; it brought codeine under control, 
whereas for many years morphine converted into codeine 
had, to some extent, escaped all supervision ; it pro- 
hibited the export, except on very strict conditions, of 
a substance which has in the past bulked very largely 
in the illicit traffic—namely, diacetylmorphine—and it 
contained stipulations relating to reserve stocks and 
surplus stocks which would be gradually brought into use 
for legitimate consumption by a corresponding reduction 
inoutput, or would be disposed of under the sole responsi- 
bility of the Government concerned. Above all, through 
asystem of estimates furnished by the Governments, the 
Convention, he said, enabled a world total of the 
quantities to be manufactured to be fixed, and set up a 
supervisory body to examine this estimate. 

The powers and responsibilities of the Permanent 
Central Opium Board have also been enlarged. It will 
be the duty of the Board not only to collect statistics 
fom the various countries, but also to prepare a state- 
ment of these figures, so that it may be possible to 
dicover or prevent over-production or excessive imports 
® exports, or the accumulation of stocks which might 
fnd their way into illicit use. Thirty-six signatures to 
the Convention have so far been received, and the 
delegates of several other Governments, including those 
China, Colombia, Persia, and Rumania, stated during 
the Assembly that they hoped to be able to sign the 
Convention shortly. The rapporteur, speaking for his 
mmittee, took the view that this limitation of the 
Manufacture of narcotic drugs was the first step towards 
ésubsequent limitation of the production of raw materials, 
iid he asked the Assembly to pass a resolution (which it 
tid) requesting the Advisory Committee and the competent 
etions of the Secretariat of the League to undertake, as 
on as possible, the collection of all material that might 
"tve as a basis for discussion at a future conference on 








the limitation of the production of opium and the cultiva- 
tion and harvesting of the coca leaf. Delegates of certain 
countries producing the material stated that they had no 
objection to this preliminary inquiry, though they hoped 
that other countries would pay due regard to the economic 
aspect of the question as it affected themselves. The 
Persian delegate particularly stressed the difficulties 
involved in limiting production in a country whose opium 
exports amount to 25 per cent. of its foreign trade. 

The Geneva Convention, 1925, has now been ratified 
by forty-seven States, as a result of the recent accessions 
of Lithuania, Norway, Iraq, Cuba, and the Irish Free 
State. This Convention now more than ever heads the 
list of League Conventions as regards the number of 
ratifications received, though an important group of Latin 
American countries have not yet ratified. Various useful 
measures have been taken in several countries. In 
Germany, at the Government’s request, the drug factories 
have given up manufacturing benzylmorphine (peronine), 
although this drug is not covered either by the 1925 
Convention or by the new German opium law. In 
Colombia a decree has been issued placing the import and 
distribution of drugs for medical and scientific purposes 
under the control of the National Health Office, and the 
Parliament there is considering a new law for the severe 
punishment of clandestine trading. The Rumanian 
Government is preparing a new Bill to convert the drug 
trade into a Government monopoly. The Swiss delegate 
made a very interesting speech in the Assembly. He 
said that excellent results had been obtained in his 
country from the application of the measures of control 
of the various recommendations of the Advisory Committee 
regarding post and customs. The output of morphine in 
Switzerland, he said, had fallen from 2,246 kg. in 1928 
to 1,576 in 1930; the output of heroin from 952 kg. in 
1928 to 4 in 1930; while the exports of morphine had 
fallen from 1,761 kg. in 1928 to 615.in 1930, and exports 
of heroin from 1,119 kg. in the former year to 83 in the 
latter. 

The importance of the new regulations issued by the 
Turkish Government in February of this year, under which 
drugs may only be exported against an import certificate 
issued by the Government of the importing country, was 
also brought before the Assembly, and a tribute was paid 
to the spirit of co-operation shown by the Turkish Govern- 
ment, which has closed the Etkin narcotic drugs factory 
at Eyoub (Istambul), this factory having been implicated 
in illicit transactions. The decline in addiction reported 
in Egypt, and the improvement of the supervisory system 
in Persia, were also noted favourably. It is hoped that 
this latter system will make it possible to suppress the 
illicit traffic which has sprung up during the last few 
years at Bushire, its chief destination being China. The 
report of the Permanent Central Opium Board to the 
council of the League was couched in rather less optimistic 
terms. It stated that in 1930 more than ten tons of pure 
narcotic drugs found their way into the illicit traffic— 
a truly appalling quantity of poison—and, although the 
world manufacture of morphine and cocaine was last year 
reduced, this fact is unfortunately offset by an increase 
in the production of heroin, the most powerful of all these 
poisons, and the one with which medicine and science 
could most easily dispense. 








The seventeenth annual report of the British Guiana 
Infant Welfare and Maternity League states that, with a 
view to the prevention of malaria—a very serious factor 
in the infantile mortality rate in that colony—mosquito 
netting and curtains for children’s cots are being sold 
at cost price, or even given away, in the various districts 
where the league is operating, and that excellent results 
have been obtained. A relief fund is at present at work 
in thirteen centres to supply milk to mothers and infants 
who are suffering from malnutrition ; it is hoped that 
additional distribution agencies will be organized, but 
further financial assistance is required from village autho- 
rities for this purpose. Monthly and fortnightly clinics 
are being held in many towns and villages by the 
respective Government health officers, assisted by the 
league nurses. 
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KING’S COLLEGE HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL 


PROFESSOR H. R. DEAN ON ‘‘ SCIENCE AND 
MEDICINE ” 

The formal opening of the session at King’s College Hos- 
pital Medical School, Denmark Hill, took place on October 
Ist ; the occasion was of especial interest because the 
school is just completing the first hundred years of its 
existence. Mr. A. D. Power, vice-chairman of the com- 
mittee of management of the hospital, presided over a 
large gathering of students and others, and Professor 
H. R. Dean, Master of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, delivered 
the inaugural address. 

The CHAIRMAN, in opening the proceedings, paid a 
tribute to the dean, Mr. H. Willoughby Lyle, who is 
shortly retiring from the office which he has held for 
many years. The Dean, in presenting his report, cited 
as indicating the growth of the medical school the fact 
that, when the new King’s College Hospital was opened in 


to-day there were 303. The number of fellowships, 
degrees, and diplomas obtained during the past academic 
year was 123. It was satisfactory to note that, in spite 
of adverse economic conditions, £26,924 had been con- 


SCIENCE AND MEDICINE 


OPENING OF THE WINTER SESSION 
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close co-operation of workers in various fields, co-operation 
which, though vital, was very hard to achieve, Thy 
problem of correlation confronted all who entered the 
medical profession. The student, in the long years of his 
apprenticeship, was confronted by a series of courses an4 
classes in the various branches of the medical sciences, 
Teachers had to be specialists, and must devote all their 
time to their subject. Thus it happened that in some 
subjects medical students were taught by those who had 
no knowledge of medicine and, consequently, no first-hand 
knowledge of the problems which awaited their pupils jg 
the later stages of their careers. 

Moreover, Professor Dean continued, each field of knoy. 
ledge in which every student must browse for a little whil 
was separated from the next by a fence, or an examing 
tion. It was not without significance that chemi 
physics, botany, and zoology had come to be termed the 
preliminary sciences, a term which seemed to imply sub. 
jects which must be completed and might be forgotte, 
before the study of medicine commenced. If, as the 


| speaker supposed, present-day students were more regp. 
1913, there were between 50 and 60 students, whereas | 4 i 


tributed towards the £40,000 required for the centenary 


building fund. 


| prescribed. 


Professor H. R. Dean, having distributed the prizes, | 
prefaced his address by congratulating those connected | 


with the hospital and medical school on being able to 
look back on a hundred years of hard work, progress, and 
achievement, during which three great King’s College 
Hospitals had been built, each planned, erected, and 
equipped with generous foresight for the furtherance of 
the three great indivisible objects for which medical science 
existed—namely, the advancement of medical science by 
research, the care of the sick, and the instruction of those 
who came to be taught. Having briefly traced the origin 
and history of medical science and recapitulated some of 
its developments and achievements, the speaker said that 
those present would agree with him that, from the dawn 
of knowledge to the present day, there had been a very 
close association between science and medicine. In fact, 
there could be few new discoveries which would not in 
the course of time, in some way or other, play a part in 
medical progress. To medicine other sciences owed their 
origin, and it was fitting that these daughter sciences 
should, in their turn, make contributions to medical 
advance. 
or any branch of biology, could be so aloof from material 
needs that it might not at times yield results which would 
revolutionize practice. Indeed, the study of disease was a 
common interest, which united all concerned, whether 
workers in ward or laboratory, and progress could best 
be made when men with different points of view and 
knowledge worked together. 

If it was believed, as it surely must be, that nearly 
every branch of science had made, and would continue 
to make, contributions to the advancement of medicine, 
what could those who to-day enjoyed that great inherit- 
ance of science do to make full use of the discoveries 
of the past and of the new opportunities which the con- 
tinuous advance of science put ready to hand? In these 
days, in which the sum of all the sciences was so vast 
that nobody might know more than a fragment, specializa- 
tion had become inevitable, and the need for co-operation 
was very real and urgent. But close association between 


all branches of medical science could be achieved only by ' 


' not be sufficient. 
No investigation in the principles of chemistry, | 


larly taught, and.had better opportunities for practical 
work than their predecessors, he could not help wondering 
at times why it had been thought necessary to increag 
the hours of compulsory attendance, the number of com. 
pulsory lectures, and to enforce, with greater severity, the 
system by which signatures were required for every cours 
To be signed-up might soon become the 
student’s main objective! Did the need for signature lie 
in the fact that students were expected to attend, not only 
more classes than they would without a signing-up system, 
but actually more classes than could be attended with 
profit during the average span of a student’s life? One 
of the most serious changes that had taken place during 
the past few years had been the handing over of the basic 
medical sciences of chemistry, physics, and zoology to the 
public schools. While the teaching of those subjects in 
many schools was excellent, the change of place in which 
instruction was given would render it much more difficult 
to achieve the co-ordination and correlation of all the 
branches of medical science, so badly needed to-day and, 
in fact, overdue. In the speaker’s opinion the time had 
come for those concerned to put their house in order and 
to co-ordinate, if they could, the various fragments of the 
medical curriculum. In the process of reconstruction the 
majority of subjects would need pruning, and some might 
have to go altogether, for students were overworked and 
over-examined. But cutting down or cutting out would 
Things would not become very mud 
better until it was possible to recapture the ideal of om 


| great medical science, or at least of one great group d 


medical sciences, using different methods, but united and 
welded together by one common purpose. Those whos 
privilege it was to work in that, the third King’s College 
Hospital, might not think much of the second King’ 
College Hospital, but it was there that their predecessors 
witnessed the development of the greatest advance if 
surgery that the world had ever seen, for in that second 
hospital Lister had changed the practice of surgery, aad 
the world had followed him. Those attached to the 
medical school in that new and third King’s College 
Hospital were entering the second centenary of the medical 
school. In the first hundred years of its existence that 
school had made history, and had handed down a great 
tradition. In the hands of present-day students rested the 
future of the hospital and its medical school. 

A vote of thanks was accorded to Professor Dean on thé 
motion of Mr. J. B. HunTER, seconded by Dr. H. AupLi¥ 
Lucas. ; 
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DDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 


PROFESSOR McINTOSH ON “ THE INFINITE 
INVISIBLE IN MEDICINE ”’ 

The prize-giving ceremony in connexion with Middlesex 
fospital Medical School took place at Queen's Hall on 
getober Ist. Mr. S. A. CourTauLp presided, and an 
jddress was given by Professor JAMES McINtosH, director 
of the Bland-Sutton Institute of Pathology. 
Professor McIntosh confined his remarks to bacterio- 
gy, and after a brief historical sketch of early epidemics, 
ye some account of the work of Leeuwenhoek, the 
Dutch microscopist, who, through the art of the micro- 
ope, discovered bacteria in the seventeenth century. 
The most powerful of his microscopes was said to have 
pagnified about three hundred times. A further 150 
wars were to elapse, however, before the germ theory of 
jisease was to be fully established by the work of such 
gen as Pasteur, Lister, and Koch. The orator spoke par- 
jcularly of the more minute disease-producing bacteria. 
He said that bacteria had been classified into the micro- 
scopic and ultra-microscopic. The larger or visible bac- 
ria caused such familiar diseases as tuberculosis, typhoid 
ever, diphtheria, lockjaw, plague, and dysentery, while 
he ultra-microscopic viruses, as they were usually termed, 
aused small-pox, infantile paralysis, typhus fever, rabies, 
acephalitis, herpes, dog distemper, and many other 
diseases Of animals and plants. 

The orator proceeded to give his audience some idea of 
the size of these organisms. The smallest particle which 
wuld be seen by the unaided eye measured rather less 
an one-tenth of a millimetre or one hundred microns. 
The larger disease-producing micro-organisms, such as 
those of typhoid and diphtheria, measured from one to 
wen microns in length and about one micron in 
width. Therefore the area embraced by the minutest 
geck to be seen by the unaided eye would cover about 
wo thousand of these organisms, whilst the same area 
wuld cover some three million of the more minute in- 
ysible microbes or viruses. It was this minuteness which 
ms so difficult to appreciate, for the size approximated 
that of chemical molecules ; and, in fact, these filter- 
pssers were smaller than the largest of the molecules, as, 
br example, the molecule of haemoglobin, which was 
wme thirty micromillimetres in diameter. It had been 
alculated that the smallest virus known at present had a 
dameter of about twenty micromillimetres. The general 
wmsensus of opinion was that these bodies were alive, 
ad, if they were not actually bacteria, were closely 
lied with them. The viruses could not be directly seen 
ty the ordinary microscope, although in fluid media their 
presence, if not their form, could be made apparent 
y the ultra-microscope. Cultivation on the artificial 
uedia employed to grow ordinary bacteria had been so 
ft a failure in the case of these viruses. Some of them, 
lowever, like that of small-pox, could be grown under con- 
titios which would allow of the multiplication of tissue 
tls, known as tissue culture. Under such conditions and 
vith living cells present, multiplication of the virus could 
obtained in an indefinite series. It had been suggested 
tut the presence of living cells in the cultures was neces- 
ay because these viruses actually lived and multiplied 
lside the living cells. In no instance as yet had it been 
sible to show that these viruses had a definite meta- 
boism comparable to ordinary bacteria. So far the only 








lal test of their presence was their power of multiplying 
the animal tissues and producing disease. The fact 
tat these viruses could live only in close relationship 
mth living cells of the animal body suggested that they 
"té much more parasitic than ordinary bacteria ; many 





appeared to live actually inside cells, while ordinary 
bacteria only exceptionally did this, living mainly on the 
juices of the tissues in the intercellular spaces. 

After a reference to the bacteriophage, the supposed 
virus which lived on and attacked living bacteria, Pro- 
fessor McIntosh said that apparently many of the charac- 
teristic features of the diseases caused by these viruses 
were the result of the close relationship between the virus 
and the cells. Further, the tissue cells which were 
attacked frequently showed highly characteristic changes 
in protoplasm, with the development of structures known 
as inclusion bodies. These peculiar bodies could be 
demonstrated by staining, and were, in certain instances, 
colonies or aggregates of the virus. Thus there were 
Guarnieri bodies in small-pox, Negri bodies in rabies, poly- 
hedral bodies in diseases of plants and insects, nuclear 
inclusions in herpes, and so forth. There were scientists 
who declared that these viruses were not alive, and that 
they were of the nature of a ferment or enzyme, but a 
ferment could not increase or multiply, and their only 
similarity was that both could act in small or minute 
quantities. Others attempted to explain the regenerative 
or growth effects of these viruses by supposing that they 
were ferments which regenerated in some way from the 
destroyed body cells or bacteria. They suggested that 
these viruses were produced from the protoplasm of the 
destroyed cell in much the same way as Charles Creighton 
suggested that visible bacteria were the result of the 
disease, and not the cause. But the facts elicited in 
support of this view were not convincing. In support of 
the contention that they were living agents, experimental 
work showed that the action or effect of physical agents— 
antiseptics, heat, drying, and radiation of these viruses— 
approached nearer to the effect on ordinary bacteria than 
to that on ferments. Again, the invasion of the tissues 
during an attack of a disease such as small-pox led to the 
appearance in the patient’s blood of antibodies which 
were capable of destroying or neutralizing the virus, 
whereas no such bodies followed the injection of ferments. 
These viruses, said Professor McIntosh, were apparently 
living bodies capable of multiplying within the tissues, 
where they called forth specific antibodies, and even a 
complete immunity, yet so small were they that they 
contained only a few molecules of protein substance. It 
seemed probable that in these viruses, just as in the case 
of the atoms, electrons, and protons in the physical world, 
the limit of size in biology had been reached. 


THE SCHOOL YEAR 

In the absence of the dean (Dr. Izod Bennett) through 
illness, the dean’s report was read by Mr. Pearce GouLp. 
He said that for some years past there had been a drop 
in the number of maternity cases needing domiciliary 
attention. This fact, together with rival claims of pupil 
midwives upon the available cases, had made it difficult 
for medical schools in London to provide for their 
students adequate practical experience in midwifery. 
During the past session an arrangement had been com- 
pleted with the Royal Northern Hospital whereby the 
midwifery cases of that hospital and the surrounding 
district were made available for the training of students 
from the Middlesex Hospital. As a result adequate 
practical experience in this most important branch of 
medicine was assured for all students of the school, even 
allowing for a considerable increase in the present number 
of students. An increasing recognition of the importance 
of using radium in the treatment of malignant disease 
in strict accordance with the exacting detail involved 
in the modern technique, and, moreover, of keeping in 
continuous touch with cases thus treated, had, during the 
past year, led the hospital and the school jointly to 
appoint a whole-time medical officer in charge of this 
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work. The authorities of both hospital and school had 
already ample proof of the value of this new develop- 
ment, not only in the more encouraging results obtained 
from the use of radium, but in particular from the 
reliable statistical evidence now accumulating upon which 
before long it was hoped some definite conclusions might 
be based as to the true place of radium and #-ray therapy 
in the treatment of cancer. Reference was made to the 
loss sustained by the school in the retirement from the 
active staff during the year of Sir Arnold Lawson, Mr. 
Comyns Berkeley, and Mr. Herbert Charles, all of whom 
had been appointed to the consulting staff of the hospital. 

Sir Joun Bianp-SurTTon, in distributing the prizes, said 
that if there was one pleasure greater than receiving 
prizes it was distributing them, and that day this pleasure 
was enhanced, because it concerned Middlesex Hospital 
Medical School, which he might call his own school, 
because he belonged to it, body and soul. It was only 
in this respect that he agreed with the Pauline charge 
to the elders of Ephesus, that ‘‘ It is more blessed to give 
than to receive.’’ It was a healthy instinct to strive for 
prizes, not only in college, but in the sports ground. 
The council of the school had a double object in awarding 
scholarships and prizes. Primarily, such awards attracted 
students of ability. Scholarships were assets when resident 
posts were being sought. Some were of sufficient value 
to enable the scholar to visit hospitals abroad—a good 
thing for curbing the natural vanity of the young, who 
found, oddly enough, that their equals in skill and know- 
ledge were to be discovered outside the walls of their 
own hospital, and, indeed, all over the world. 

Dr. R. A. YounG proposed a vote of thanks to Professor 
McIntosh, remarking that while the addresses of the great 
astronomers and physicists at the British Association that 
week had directed attention to the infinitely great, Pro- 
fessor McIntosh had illustrated the significance of the 
infinitely small. 

The vote of thanks was seconded by Professor SIDNEY 
Russ, who said that the work of the pathologist was 
taking him more and more into regions where the things 
studied must always remain invisible. A further vote of 
thanks, with many expressions of affection and of delight 
at seeing him back after his world tour, was accorded to 
Sir John Bland-Sutton, on the motion of Mr. Sampson 
HaNnbDLeEy, seconded by Dr. R. C. Davis. 





OLD STUDENTS’ DINNER 

The annual dinner of past and present students of the 
Middlesex Hospital Medical School took place at the 
Savey Hotel on October Ist. In proposing the toast of 
*“ The School,’’ Dr. HERBERT CHARLES, from the chair, 
said that the west wing of the hospital was now complete, 
and contained the most up-to-date wards and theatres in 
London. The board hoped to complete the east wing 
and cross-piece early in 1932, so that the nursing home for 
private patients could be finished. The new hospital 
would have 700 beds, an increase of 308. He described 
the wonders of the nurses’ home, with its splendid 
common rooms, seventy-six bathrooms, tennis and _ bad- 
minton courts, and swimming bath, the opening of which 
had been celebrated by an excellent display of diving and 
swimming by the nurses themselves. But he added that 
the board still required £210,000 for the completion of its 
great improvement scheme. Dr. Charles also expressed 
his sense of the privilege of occupying the chair, and 
claimed that the appointment of an anaesthetist to that 
position was a gesture of appreciation of the services of 
anaesthesia to the hospital and school. 

Colonel W. ALAN GILLETT, in replying to the toast, 
emphasized the vital importance of the teaching function, 
which distinguished the voluntary hospitals and made 








them indispensable. He urged each member of the gather. 
ing to go out and proclaim boldly the part which volyp 
hospitals might play in a national health service, yy, am 
Eric Pearce GouLp, the acting dean, who also repli : 
announced an entry of students which eclipsed all figures 
since the exceptional years just after the war. He aly a 
mentioned that private nurses were now available fq a 
cases of every kind on application to the lady SUpér. g 
intendent. A further reply was made by Mr. A, j.B 
Go.tpsmiTH, the senior Broderip scholar, who performed 
the traditional duty of voicing the grievances and othe 
sentiments of the students in a most amusing speech, we} savant. 
in the traditions of the Middiesex Hospital. sdivid 

The toast of ‘“‘ The Guests,’’ proposed by Dr. Gg 
BEAUMONT, was coupled with the name of Sir Walty tefu 
Fletcher, who, the speaker said, as secretary of th a pa 
Medical Research Council, determined the direction jg inanciz 
which medical knowledge should advance. Sir Warr meat 
FLETCHER, in responding, drew a cheering picture of the Shairm: 
Middlesex Hospital, in these depressing times, not falling 
like the pound, but rising up in a magnificent new build. 
ing with a record entry of students. No other hospital, 
he said, had such a splendid record in the field of research, 
a field in which all workers were essentially voluntary, .M 
The gathering closed with a warm personal tribute paid 
by Mr. Vicror Bonney to the chairman, who briefly 
replied. 
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As in previous years, the new session of St. Bartholomew's?! the | 
Hospital Medical College was opened by the old students’ ppital 
dinner, which was held on October Ist in the Great Half Lieut. 
of the hospital. The chairman this year was Sir PErcva The : 
HartLey, physician and lecturer in medicine. He was 2 
supported by the treasurer, Lord Stanmore, and other t plac 
members of the governing body ; Sir John Rose Bradford; ftich 
Sir Holburt Waring ; Admiral Sir Hugh Watson ; Surgeongi* Sut 
Vice-Admiral R. St. G. Bond; Air Vice-Marshal J,fiupat 
McIntyre ; Lieut.-Colonel Samman, Master of the Society iteived 
of Apothecaries ; the Masters of the Grocers’, Mercers’, and feat ha 
Farriers’ Companies ; the Dean of St. Paul’s ; Sir Georm# the 
Collins, Sheriff of the City ; the Rev. Dr. Scott Lidgett,jmld n 
Vice-Chancellor of the University ; Mr. Forrest Cowel ith the 
Secretary of the Royal College of Surgeons ; the Deansdfi™t ¢ 
St. Thomas’s and Guy’s Medical Schools ; and Mr. Edwarifsio1 
Matthews, Architect to the hospital. stil 

Sir PercivaL HartLey reviewed the progress of the yat™ ! 
in a humorous speech, delivered in his invariably graceftl mK Ww 
style. He remarked that the centenary of Abernetiyj™°- 
indicated a milestone in the hospital’s history, but 9f* @ 
long ago as 1662 students were receiving medical afl ouncil, 
surgical instruction there, while a little later John Freggeat Ac 






















sergeant-surgeon to Queen Anne, was in charge. Wilf of 
Abernethy, however, the modern school of meditaf a 
. . . . . is ~ 
instruction might be said to have begun. The chainmail pitals 





congratulated Mr. Girling Ball on the success of the fig? I 
twelve months of his deanship, and, mentioning thy*Pended 
regretted departure of Sir Holburt Waring, added thaté oe 

Med) 


ward in the new surgical block had been named afttf 

him. This block, which had been in use now for tweltt 
aaa . . v 

months, was realizing the highest expectations. appl 


said - 





chairman expressed the hope that some day, not ty Si 
far remote, the residential college might be again brougah year 
into being. With a view to improving the practical sf ‘two 
of the obstetrical teaching an attempt was being mam ae 
to co-operate with the City of London Maternity Hospitt :.. 
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gird time of the Rugby football cup, the chairman pro- 
the toast of ‘‘ The Medical School,’’ which was 
yarmly received. 
Dr. GEOFFREY Evans, who proposed the toast of ‘‘ The 
gaests,"" remarked that three voluntary hospitals were 
ppresented that night ; he hoped that this might be 
gken as a happy omen for further co-ordination, and 
Haight develop into a unified medical service which could 
. |ooperate with municipal and other medical services in 
tformed findon. DEAN INGE, replying, caused considerable amuse- 
1d. other gent by suggesting that medical practitioners had a great 
ch, well J.vantage over the clergy in that they saw their patients 
gdividually, and did not have to pour water over very 
. GE ynow-necked vessels assembled in rows. He referred 
Walter gatefully to the work of St. Bartholomew’s in the City, 
Of the find expressed the hope that, in spite of the national 
ction in jancial stringency, the money necessary for its improve- 
Watteg gat would soon be collected. The toast of ‘‘ The 
€ of the fquirman,’’ proposed by Sir CHARLES GOoRDON-WaArTsSoN, 
t falling Js drunk with musical honours. 
w build. 
hospital, 
research, 
dluntary, 
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ANNUAL DINNER 

k, Mary's Hospital Medical School held its annual dinner 
tthe Trocadero Restaurant on October 2nd. In pro- 
ming the loyal toasts, Sir WILLIAM WILLCox, the chair- 
mn, claimed the reverent allegiance of all present to 
His Majestvy, whose courage was so valuable a support 
»the country in the present stress, and their gratitude 
clomew'sf? the Duchess of York, the charming president of the 
students papital. 
reat Hal} Lieut.-Colonel H. E. Verey proposed the toast of 
Percivy | Ihe School,’’ and summarized the history of the past 
He waft in the form of a balance sheet. On the credit side 
nd otherft Placed the new buildings, the foundation stone of 
Sradford:uich had been laid at a successful gathering during the 
; Surge fist summer, and which would, he hoped, be ready for 
arshal J. aupation by August next. The endowment fund had 
e Society meived an accession of £12,000. The out-patient depart- 
cers’, anipaat had been reorganized, and it was hoped that much 
ir Georg ff the waste of time so general in such departments 
+ Lidgett, muld now be abolished. Arrangements had been made 
+ Cowel,fith the Paddington Borough Council for the provision of 
Deans dfitit of forty maternity beds. On the debit side, the 
- Edwatipttension fund appeal limped haltingly along ; £120,000 
ms still required for the first section of the projected 
f the yerpuses home, which would accommodate 225 nurses, but 
y grace fork would be commenced when £100,000 had been 
Abernetigd. The whole expansion of the hospital depended 
r, but gf a increased nursing staff. The London County 
dical alpemcil, in framing its policy under the Local Govern- 
ohn Fregttt Act, had not been particularly interested in the 
ge. Wil of the voluntary hospitals ; it had rather pursued 
- medi plan of divide et impera, and the big teaching 
chairmap?itals of London had hardly ever been known to 
f the impet; He felt that the future of the voluntary system 
oning thf kaded completely on the medical profession. 
ed thataf“ tesponding to the toast, Dr. C. M. Wirson, dean of 
med afttf® Medical School, struck a note of defiant optimism. 
for twelt tsaid that eleven years ago there had been often only 
ons. Tee applicants for the two university scholarships, and 

not t#p@y six for all the public school scholarships, whereas 
‘n brougitg’ Year the combined number of applicants had been 
ctical s#F'YtWo, all of them picked men. The Government grants 
eing maa Msen in his own time from £1,900 to £11,000. He 
- Hospitt iealed to the board to provide him with a_ hospital 
sspital 0 0 beds, and said that he would guarantee to push 
ng for ef 2try to the highest number obtained by any London 
“ol. With regard to sporting matters, he mentioned 
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that the Rugby team had reached the final for the first 
time in its history, and the boxing team had been runners- 
up. At the conclusion of an enjoyable evening, Sir 
WILLIAM WILLCOox, in reply to the toast of his health, 
proposed by Sir JoHN BROADBENT, gave many entertaining 
reminiscences of his connexion with the hospital and 
school. 





ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL 


OLD STUDENTS’ DINNER 

The winter session at St. Thomas’s Hospital opened 
once again without formal ceremony, but the annual old 
students’ dinner was held on October 2nd at the May Fair 
Hotel, with Mr. J. Hersert FisHer, F.R.C.S., consulting 
ophthalmic surgeon to the hospital, in the chair. Among 
those at the high table were the treasurer, Sir Arthur 
Stanley, Sir Charles Sherrington, Sir John Rose Bradford, 
Surgeon Vice-Admiral R. St. G. Bond, Sir George Roberts, 
Dr. H. G. Turney, Mr. W. Girling Ball, dean of St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital Medical College, Professor T. B. 
Johnston, dean of Guy’s Hospital Medical School, Mr. 
C. H. Fagge, and Mr. George Harcourt, R.A., who painted 
the portrait of Sir Cuthbert Wallace which hung in this 
year’s Royal Academy. 

Proposing the toast of ‘‘ Prosperity to St. Thomas’s 
Hospital and Medical School,’’ the chairman made sym- 
pathetic reference to Sir George Makins’s bereavement, 
recalling that Lady Makins had been a Nightingale nurse 
at St. Thomas’s, where she soon won recognition from 
Florence Nightingale. In his reply Sir ARTHUR STANLEY 
gave the cheering news that financial stringency did not 
yet exist in its worst form at St. Thomas’s. The hospital 
was able to go on for the present in its usual way, and 
while every possible economy was being undertaken, it 
was hoped that no cuts would be called for. Professor 
LEONARD DUDGEON, dean of the Medical School, was able 
to report that the numbers and work of the students of 
to-day were most satisfactory, with a fine record of 
academic distinctions. He mentioned, however, that all 
the London schools were now suffering from ‘‘ under 
production ’’ on their maternity districts, which made it 
difficult to give adequais training in midwifery. Co- 
operation with the Lambeth Municipal Hospital was 
proving a great advantage to St. Thomas’s students, and 
for this the superintendent, Dr. A. L. Baly, deserved 
their thanks. A great step forward in medical education 
had been taken by Bart’s, Guy’s, and St. Thomas’s, which 
now combined to examine candidates for university 
scholarships. The toast of ‘‘ The Guests ’’ was proposed 
in a witty speech by Sir Percy SARGENT, and Mr. GIRLING 
BALL responded. 


Str CUTHBERT WALLACE’S PORTRAIT 

The chairman then presented to Sir Cuthbert Wallace, 
on behalf of the subscribers, the excellent portrait which 
had been on view in the ante-chamber, and in so doing 
paid a warm tribute of friendship and admiration. In 
acknowledging the gift, Sir CuTHBERT said: ‘‘ The 
repeated kindness of my old school makes the task of an 
adequate reply very difficult. St. Thomas’s has given 
me most of the things that make life worth while ; it has 
given me friends. It has given me life friends of which, 
Sir, you are one, and to me it is intensely pleasing that 
you should be in the chair to-night. It has given me 
good friends among my teachers, among my colleagues, 
among those I have taught, in the nursing world, and 
on the lay side of the hospital, from workmen in the 
basement to two treasurers in the counting-house. St. 
Thomas's has given me and taught me my _ profession 
and thereby a means of livelihood, but it has shown 
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me at the same time that there is much more in medicine 
than the scientific healing of the sick. Lastly, in this 
last gift it has given me another favour. I suppose 
that most people have a longing that when they go they 
will not be entirely and at once forgotten. So I hope that 
some time in the future in this portrait I may again enter 
the walls of the hospital, take part in its daily life, 
and share in its trials and its triumphs.”’ 

The proceedings ended with the toast of ‘‘ The 
Chairman,’’ proposed in appreciative terms by Mr. 
T. A. M. Forpe. 





CHARING CROSS HOSPITAL 


PRIZE DISTRIBUTION 


At the opening of the winter session at Charing Cross 
Hospital Medical School on October 2nd, prizes and 
certificates awarded during the last session were presented 
by Sir GeorGe Newman, who afterwards delivered the 
inaugural address. 

Sir George Newman, speaking on the importance of 
preventive medicine, said that the end-results of medicine 
had too often determined its teaching and practice. 
Anatomy had been learnt from the dead rather than from 
the living, and the practice of medicine from the final 
entities observed in the hospital bed. Disease was‘a 
process, and medicine must be applied at an earlier stage 
if the end-results were to be avoided. More attention 
must therefore be given to conservative or preventive 
medicine. In England, the speaker continued, diseases 
such as cholera, plague, and typhus, which had once 
been terrible pestilences, had been conquered. To-day 
they were the actual witnesses of the control obtained 
over small-pox and other diseases. The infant mortality 
rate had fallen from 150 per 1,000 births to 60 in one 
generation. These were not the victories of hospital 
treatment, but the results of preventive medicine. Sir 
George Newman proposed four ways in which the study 
of this important subject could be advanced. The fourth- 
or fifth-year student should be taught the outlines of 
hygiene and preventive medicine in a series of lectures 
by competent teachers. This was done more thoroughly 
in the provincial than in the London medical schools. 
Secondly, the student should attend at certain clinics 
for instruction and demonstration in preventive work. 
Thirdly—the best method of.all—the preventive principle 
and a preventive trend should be introduced into the 
main subjects of the curriculum. In the fourth place, 
a suitable examination should be passed before qualifica- 
tion. In this country, he said, there was a lack of 
appreciation by newly qualified doctors of the preventive 
trend of modern medicine. The public would soon be 
demanding preventive advice from the private practitioner, 
the real outpost of preventive medicine. In England and 
Wales 15,000 practitioners had already accepted service 
under the National Insurance Act, an Act passed by 
Parliament for the prevention as well as for the cure of 
disease. Was the public receiving an effective preventive 
service or not? If not, was it because the doctor was 
not trained to provide it, and perhaps did not appreciate 
that it was his function to seek the causes of the diseases 
for which he was consulted and then to control them? 


ANNUAL DINNER 
The annual dinner of past and present students was 
held on October 3rd at Gatti’s Restaurant, with Dr. 
J. M. H. MacLeop in the chair. After proposing the 
toast of ‘‘ The Hospital and Medical School,’’ he enter- 
tained his audience, in a delightfully informal speech, with 
persona] reminiscences of his early life in London. In 








spite of prevailing financial difficulties Charing Cy 
Hospital, he said, was solvent. He paid a warm tribus 
to the work of the voluntary hospitals, a system which 
should not be interfered with. Mr. Eric Crook, the q 
replying to the toast, said that in response to their yar 
efforts the medical school was growing, and made 1 
reference to the success which had attended the recep 
instituted post-graduate courses. They welcomed, }y 
said, the presence with them that evening of Professoe 
Blair of King’s College. The health of the Chairman 
was proposed in a gracious speech by Dr. S. Coc 
SHANKS, who indulged in a eulogy of Scottish heather 
and Scottish clans. Dr. S. Taylor Harris Sang sever 
songs, which were greatly appreciated, and the com 
adjourned to a dance held in the medical school. 











MEDICAL DEFENCE UNION 





The annual general meeting of the Medical Defence Unio, 
was held at Bedford Square, London, on September 24th, 
with Dr. W. S. A. GrirriTH, acting president, in the 
chair. Feeling reference was made to the great logs 
sustained by the Union in the recent deaths of jt 
president, Sir Herbert Waterhouse, its treasurer, Dr 
Seymour Taylor, and two members of its council for 
many years, Dr. Hedley Hill and Dr. W. Tracy Lydall. 


PROGRESS OF THE UNION 

Dr. Griffith went on to congratulate the members on the 
steady growth and prosperity of the Union. When he 
vacated the office of president, thirty years ago, the 
membership was 4,605, and the accumulated funds stood 
at £918. The membership now was 16,587, and the 
accumulated funds stood at £55,780. He said that the 
Union was consulted by its members on an_ increasing 
variety of subjects, and in any difficulty with which a 
practising doctor was confronted he was likely to derive 
great benefit from the experience which the Union had 
acquired. Two important stipulations were made before 
the assistance of the Union could be given—namely, that 
the subscription of the member applying must not be in 
arrear, and that the matter brought forward must com 
cern a professional principle. It was to be regretted that 
there were still many practitioners who allowed themselves 
to remain unprotected against the attacks of unscrupulow 
persons, or the results of their own errors. He also drew 
attention to the friendly relations existing between th 
Medical Defence Union and the sister society, the Londa 
and Counties Medical Protection Society, relations which 
were furthered by a joint committee, whose business t 
was to explore misunderstandings and remove difficulties 


SoLiciTors’ REPORT 

The report of the council, which was  adoptel 
unanimously at the meeting, gave a number of example 
of the range and variety of the cases dealt with durig 
the year. The solicitors to the Union (Messrs. Hempsotts 
reported that 110 cases had been referred to them durilf 
1930. More than half of these were in respect of claim 
on account of alleged malpraxis. Very few cases | 
arisen in which libel or slander was the issue. Previol 
to and during the war cases turning on libel or slande 
were as numerous as actions raising questions of 
praxis. The majority of such cases were those, of cours, 
in which action was taken on behalf of members by 
reason of unjustifiable attacks upon them or their pe 
fessional good name. Probably the activity of the Medial 
Defence Union in the past has helped to bring about tht 
diminution of libel and slander cases ; persons have 


learned the danger of seeking to attack a medical mal 
who has been wise enough to safeguard himself by 
membership of a protective organization. The solicitor 
mention one matter in connexion with cases of libel 4 
slander, which, they say, has led to some misunderstanding 
and perhaps to a feeling of grievance among members. 
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embers often ask the Union to take action for alleged 
gander, and state that there will be no difficulty in 
obtaining witnesses. But the Union has declined to 
institute or even threaten proceedings for slander unless 
written statements from witnesses have been obtained. 
Otherwise, it is found that as the day of evidence draws 
near the memories of these witnesses suffer considerably. 
As to the charges of alleged malpraxis, these are usually 
cases Where members are met with such an allegation in 
response to an application for payment of their account. 
More often than not the allegation is mere bluff, and if 
the position is resolutely faced, and the patients learn 
that the practitioner is not prepared thus to be 
jntimidated, but is ready and willing, with the support 
of the Union, to fight the matter out in court, they realize 
that their bluff has failed, and that it is better to pay at 
once rather than run the risk of having to pay costs in 
addition. 

Some of the cases described in detail in the report 
have been recorded in these columns as they arose, 
notably the action against a ‘surgeon on the allegation that 
seven years previously he had left a pair of forceps in the 
patient’s abdomen after an operation. The patient had, 
in the meantime, undergone another operation in the 
South of France, and the case turned largely upon the 
evidence of French surgeons as to their method of 
checking instruments. In the end a verdict was returned 
in favour of the defendant, with costs (British Medical 
ournal, 1930, i, 620). The costs in this case—well over 
£1,000—proved irrecoverable, except for the small amount 
of £120. Although by the awards of the courts the Union 
was entitled during 1930 to recover many hundreds of 
pounds, all that was recovered, owing to the fact that the 
litigants in most cases were without means, was about 
one-fourth of the costs. 

Dr. W. S. A. Griffith, Dr. V. A. Jaynes, and Dr. A. 
Lyndon, the retiring members of the council, were re- 
elected. 





ROYAL MEDICAL BENEVOLENT FUND 


The number of new applicants helped during the last 
three months of each year has usually averaged about 
thirty-three cases, this being in addition to the grants 
which have been renewed to old beneficiaries on the books 
of the Fund. This year only seven new applications can 
be considered between now and the end of December 
unless further support is given to the committee. New 
subscribers are urgently needed in order that the activities 
of the Fund may not be curtailed during the coming winter 
months. 

All who can are urged to send a subscription to the 
Honorary Treasurer, Royal Medical Benevolent Fund, 
ll, Chandos Street, W.1. 

At the last meeting of the committee thirty-four grants 
were voted, amounting to £577 10s. The following are 
particulars of two cases helped : 


Widow, aged 35, of M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. The husband > 


qualified in 1930, and a fortnight before he was to sail to 
take up an appointment in a medical service abroad he was 
accidentally killed, at the age of 28. The young widow is 
kit with two infant children, a girl of 2 and a boy of 
7 months. A man so recently qualified and cut off at the 
dutset of his career is in a poor position to make provision 
for his family, and his widow is left with £55 a year. Fund 
voted £26 in four instalments. Personal service and possible 
further help will be given. 


Widow, aged 38, of M.B., who died in November, 1930, 
at the age of 47. She is left with two boys, aged 9 and 6, 
to educate. The applicant jis suffering from encephalitis 
kthargica. She is quite incapable of earning a living or even 
attending to her household affairs, mainly because she has 


Teached the stage of Parkinsonism. A medical man, in 


Sipporting the application, writes that the husband was one 
Who literally gave his life in the service of others. He never 
hiled to help those in need, and the poorest of the poor 
were always his greatest concern. His widow is left with 
Ss. a week. Fund voted £26 in four instalments. Other 
“cleties are being approached to co-operate in this case. 








MOTOR CARS FOR 1932 


THE OLYMPIA SHOW 
[FRoM ouR MoTorING CORRESPONDENT ] 


Once again the time has come round when “all roads 
lead to Olympia ’’ for the annual inspection of the new 
models of cars that manufacturers are producing for the 
1932 season. The Show, which is the twenty-fifth 
organized by the Society of Motor Manufacturers and 
Traders, will open its doors at 10 a.m. on Thursday next, 
October 15th, and continue until Saturday, October 24th. 
Considering the world-wide industrial depression, this 
year’s exhibition will be found well up to previous 
standards, embracing not only chassis, cars, and acces- 
sories, but also sections for the display of appliances for 
the servicing of motor vehicles, and one for motor boats. 
So far as the car and chassis section is concerned, the 
stress of competition, coupled with the business depres- 
sion, has not been without its effect, for the number of 
firms showing these has declined from seventy-four last 
year to sixty-one. While the international character of 
the Show is maintained—examples of the motor products 
of seven countries being on view—it is noticeable that 
the tendency is for it to become more and more national 
in character, British car builders leading with twenty-six 
different makes, American and French motor manufac- 
turers being, however, again strongly represented. 


GROWING POPULARITY OF MEDIUM-POWER CARS 

The chief feature of the exhibition is unquestionably 
the increased number of makes of cars equipped with 
engines of from 7 to 10 h.p. The growing popularity of 
this type of vehicle May be ascribed to two main causes. 
In the first place, the industrial world-wide depression of 
the past two years, and the recent national financial 
crisis in this country, with its accompanying heavier taxa- 
tion, is undoubtedly causing motor users to study ways 
and means of effecting economies. Secondly, the low first 
cost and the moderate running and maintenance charges, 
coupled with the very satisfactory results they are giving 
on the road, have attracted many buyers, and, with the 
wave of economy alluded to, the trend of demand in 
favour of the low-powered car may be expected to be 
more marked than ever during the coming twelve months. 

With regard to the question of prices, in view of 
existing costs of labour and material, as well as higher 
taxation, many people thought that bottom had been 
touched. Despite this, however, some manufacturers have 
found it possible to announce slight reductions, and 
although in the majority of cases prices, generally 
speaking, are unaltered, when the new cars are closely 
examined it will be found that they represent much better 
value than ever before. 

Although emphasis has been laid upon the great 
development in small cars up to 10 h.p., this must not 
be allowed to eclipse the attraction of vehicles of greater 
horse-power, and, remembering the requirements of a large 
section of the medical profession, it may be presumed 
that interest will largely centre in the numerous examples 
of six-cylinder vehicles of from 12 to 15 h.p. which, in 
‘‘ sunshine roof ’’ form, are being offered at prices ranging 
from £199 to £265. 


THE TREND IN CHassis DETAILS 
From the point of view of mechanical detail no very 
startling departures in chassis lay-out will be found. A year 
or two ago there were writers who were foretelling the 
early disappearance of engines with only four cylinders, 
but the improvements which have been effected in them, 
and the satisfactory results they are giving in practice, 
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taken in conjunction with the necessity for economy, 
would appear to have given them a new lease of life. As 
has already been indicated, there is even in the popular- 
priced range of cars quite a number of attractive vehicles 
with six-cylinder engines, while for the more luxurious 
and costly types of cars the number of cylinders runs up 
to sixteen, with six as a minimum. Engine details con- 
tinue to be the subject of careful study, resulting in 
better carburation and lubrication, while additional makers 
have fallen into line with new radiator shapes which, if 
not adding to general efficiency, certainly add to the 
attractive appearance of cars. Another change in con- 
structional practice is the location of the petrol tank at 
the rear of the chassis, instead of above and close to the 
engine. 

As regards ignition, the once universal magneto has 
almost entirely been displaced by a coil and distributor, 
using the lighting and starter battery as the source of 
current. While there are still those who regret the passing 
of the reliable magneto, considerable improvement has 
undoubtedly been effected in battery ignition, and, given 
the necessary attention which accumulators continue to 
demand, there should be no need for anxiety as to the 
regular and reliable functioning of the modern form of 
ignition. Clutches show little if any change, but, notwith- 
standing the increased efficiency of modern engines, there 
is a growing tendency to provide gear-boxes with four 


instead of three speeds, and the iajority of makers now | 


claim to give a ‘silent third,’’ as well as a quiet- 
running top direct drive. In general, change-speed gear 
control remains unaltered, either by a centrally located 
or right-hand lever. It is to be noted, however, that not 
only is the Armstrong-Siddeley Company fitting its pre- 
selective gear controlled by a small lever on the steering 
column to all its different models, but that the same 
system has been adopted in a new medium-power 
Lanchester car. A device which appears to be catching 
on in America—for it will be found in several cars from 
that country—but which has not so far met with approval 
or adoption in Great Britain, is a ‘‘ free wheel ”’ 
incorporated in the transmission. 


BoDYWoRK TENDENCIES 

The wire wheel with the large boss type of hub, and 
cover-plate giving access to the concealed detachable bolts, 
has increased in favour, while tyres incline to a slight 
increase of cross-section. The longevity of the modern 
pneumatic tyre is such that car users can nowadays 
practically leave them out of their calculations of cost 
and maintenance, because of the immunity from trouble 
and the long mileages that they now afford. 


Although there are a few motorists, medical and non-. 


medical, who still prefer the open type of car, the 
popularity of the saloon is more pronounced than ever. 
It is, however, satisfactory to find that more attention is 
being paid to interior ventilation, and that the practice of 
providing a sliding sunshine roof is become more general. 
Bodywork of fabric construction is fast giving way to 
that of all-metal. Two improvements which stand out in 
1932 body work are the increased girth and space of many 
of the hitherto very small cars, and the greater immunity 
from the noises that were formerly associated with all- 
metal bodies. Safety glass for windscreens and windows 
is fast becoming universal practice, while collision bumpers 
or fenders have now passed into the standard equipment 
of most cars. Complete as are modern vehicles, however, 
a visit to the accessory section of the exhibition will reveal 
a host of fittings which, if not exactly necessary, will be 
found to add to the comfort and convenience of motor 
users. Finally, it may be mentioned that those medical 
men who, in their leisure hours, indulge in the pastime of 





— 
motor-boating, will find much to interest them jp the 
motor-boat section, in which examples of every form of 
craft, from large cruisers to small boats with outboarq 
motors, will be on view. 

It may be added that the exhibition will be open daily 
from October 15th to 24th, from 10 a.m. to 10 P-m., the 
charge for admission on the opening day being 5s., on 
the two Fridays and Saturdays 2s. 6d., and on other 
days 5s. up to 6 p.m., and 2s. 6d. after that hour. 

Next week it is proposed to review the main features 
of the exhibition, and to deal briefly with some of the 
new cars, and in particular with those suitable for the 
use of medical men, of whom to-day it may be said that 
practically all are motorists. 

: C. J. W. 
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Dublin Slums 

The Dublin Corporation has decided to borrow 
£1,000,000 for building new houses in the slum area, ag 
well as for reconstructing some of the better tenement 
houses. The council moved that the recommendation of 
the Housing and General Purposes Committee of August 
18th be adopted ; that the terms and conditions of the 
proposed issue of £1,000,000 Dublin Corporation 4} per 
cent. redeemable stock, 1955-75, referred to in the letter 
from the Irish Banks’ Standing Committee, be approved 
of ; and that a committee consisting of Alderman James 
Hubbard Clark, Councillors Sean T. O’Kelly, T.D., and 
David Coyle, be appointed, with full power to settle all 
necessary details in connexion with the proposed issue. 


Distribution of Sweerstakes Money among 
Dublin Hospitals 

After the cost of prizes and general expenses had been 
deducted from the sweepstakes money, £895,179 remained 
for distribution among nineteen hospitals in Dublin. 
The following hospitals in Dublin have discharged heavy 
debts, and are, in addition, carrying out many necessary 
improvements in equipment and in structural alterations, 
Sir Patrick Dun’s Hospital, from the sweepstakes on the 
Manchester November Handicap, 1930, and on the Grand 
National and Derby, 1931, received £108,578 7s. 2d. ; of 
this, £90,000 has been invested, and an_ out-patient 
department is being built at a cost of about £34,000. 
The hospital’s debt of something like £12,000 has been 
paid off. As more money comes in further building will 
be undertaken. When the committee knows the exact 
figure that will stand to its credit on the close of the series 
of sweepstakes yet to come, it will be able definitely to 
decide on its programme of reconstruction. Jervis Street 
Hospital, which also participated in the three sweep- 
stakes, received £94,611 0s. 9d. The first thing that the 
hospital did was to wipe off its debt of approximately 
£30,000. There are about fifty men now working in the 
hospital at repairs and painting. Sixty additional beds 
have been provided, and eight new wards—four large and 
four small—with all necessary equipment. The #-ray 
department, the ultra-violet ray department, and _ the 
laboratory have received similar attention, and_ the 
governors have undertaken to build a school for nurses 
and premises for maids in,Mary Street. Having dis- 
charged its debt, the Mater Misericordiae Hospital 1 
building new annexes, which will contain bathrooms and 
all the necessary sanitary fittings for each ward. They 
will accommodate 310 patients. The Meath Hospital 
received £77,090 12s. 7d. from the last two sweepstakes. 
This hospital, like others, has suffered the loss of its 
Government grant (which amounted to £688 a vear) and 
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also the contribution from the Hospital Sunday Fund— 
approximately £300. It has, however, cleared off its debt 
since the sweepstakes came to its assistance, and has in- 
yested £60,000 ; £7,000 was set aside for building a new 
dispensary. St. Ultan’s Hospital benefited from the three 
sweepstakes to the extent of £35,209 8s. 3d. ; having dis- 
charged a debt of £1,400, it has undertaken several im- 
rovements. A new wing for babies and further accom- 
modation for nurses have been provided. A flat roof now 
exists where the infants may enjoy the sunshine, the 
hospital has been externally plastered, and the grounds 
have been made more attractive. The board has invested 
£10,000. There is an up-to-date out-patient department, 
which has also been greatly improved. St. Patrick’s 
Infant Hospital, Mountjoy Square, received £19,272 
13s. 2d. from the last two sweepstakes, and has made 
god use of the money. A large overdraft has been 
wiped out, and three new wards have been provided ai 
the Temple Hill premises, Blackrock, which were acquired 
gs an extension to the Mountjoy Square house, where the 
accommodation was found to be inadequate. Richmond 
Hospital received £77,090 12s. 7d. as the result of the 
lst two sweepstakes, and has invested the money until 
sich time as the board learns what is going to happen in 
regard to the Government grant of £5,000—reduced from 
£7,000—which has been withheld from the hospital. A 
sm of £19,927 11s. 2d. was received by the Children’s 
Hospital, Temple Street, as a result of participating in 
two sweepstakes. Like the other hospitals, it paid its 
debt and made provision for the future. A very neces- 
ary addition that has been made to the hospital is a lift, 
ad a fine new sunshine department has been finished 
ad is ready for use at the back of the hospital premises. 


Grangegorman Mental Hospital 

Dr. Donelan, resident medical superintendent, in his 
rport to Grangegorman and Portrane Mental Hospital 
Committee at Portrane, referred to the letter from the 
Department of Local Government asking for information 
m the manner in which funds to be received from the 
weepstakes were to be allocated. The ideal to be aimed 
at, Dr. Donelan stated, was the removal of the institution 
into the country and its rebuilding on modern lines at 
acost of probably £500,000 or more. Assuming that to 
be beyond the capacity of the funds, he suggested the 
fllowing improvements in the existing institution: (1) an 
amusement hall at a cost of about £8,000 ; (2) hydro- 
pathic and electropathic treatment departments at a cost 
fabout £2,000 each ; (3) extension of the ‘‘ vita’’ glass 
pavilion at a cost of about £8,000; (4) improved 
fimishings in the day rooms at about £10,000 ; (5) im- 
fovement of roads and paths at Grangegorman and 
Portrane, about £4,000 ; (6) a setting-up on modern lines 
ifthe pathological and bacteriological laboratory recently 
built at a cost of £800. Dr. Donelan’s recommendations 
were referred to a subcommittee for examination. 


Health of School Children 

The Strabane and Castlederg regional education com- 
nittee has had an unsatisfactory report concerning the 
halth of school children in its district. The school 
medical officer up to June 30th had examined no fewer 
than 1,453 children, of whom over 1,000 were suffering 
fon some form of illness—616 alone from bad _ teeth. 
The Education Committee has had two dentists employed 
for eighteen months, and has now decided that the 
intists must in future send monthly reports of their 
work. The committee is disturbed over this state of 
dirs, and realizes, of course, that things must improve 
Wickly if their schools are to remain on a level with 
te other schools throughout the province. The Strabane 

tict Hospital board of governors decided that opera- 
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tions for tonsils and adenoids could be performed on 
condition that the committee pays fifteen shillings towards 
the cost of every case, but the Ministry of Home Affairs 
stated that such an arrangement was unnecessary, as the 
hospital must regard the treatment of these patients as 
the ordinary work of the hospital. This may have the 
desired effect of lowering the percentage of ill-health 
among the school children. It is, however, believed that 
the Ministry’s reference applied only to children who are 
eligible for free treatment and hospital maintenance 
under the Medical Charities Acts. 


County Louth Board of Health 

By five votes to four the Louth Board of Health post- 
poned for twelve months the proposal to appoint an assis- 
tant county medical officer of health to Dr. Musgrave, 
who urged the appointment. Dr. Musgrave said the 
appointment would cost the ratepayers only £150 a year. 
The amount of work made the appointment essential if 
the health schemes, now four years in existence, were to 
be properly carried out. The chairman said the splendid 
work which had been done hitherto had cost the 
board a good deal less than the schemes which were in 
force in 1927. Diphtheria, which had been epidemic in 
Dundalk for generations, had been almost wiped out by 
the immunization scheme. When the result of the division 
was announced, the chairman said he was sorry to say it, 
but he believed the members of the board had failed in 
their duty. For the matter of threepence on the 
average ratepayer of £20 valuation, they had turned 
down a scheme destined to be of great help to the poorest 
classes in the towns and county districts of the country. 





Scotland 


Welfare of the Blind in Scotland 

The sixth report of the Scottish Advisory Committee 
on the Welfare of the Blind, covering the period from 
December, 1929, to May 28th, 1931, has just been issued. 
This committee was first set up in 1918 ‘to advise the 
Department of Health for Scotland on matters relating 
to the care and supervision of the blind in this country. 
The report points out that in regard to the provisions 
devolving upon local authorities under the Local Govern- 
ment (Scotland) Act, 1929, there has been no change in 
the policy of utilizing voluntary associations. The com- 
mittee holds that so long as a high standard of efficiency 
is maintained in the services for the blind carried on by 
voluntary associations, no attempt should be made by 
municipalities to displace these, although certification of 
blindness and the provision of allowances to the neces- 
sitous blind might be better undertaken by local authori- 
ties. The report expresses satisfaction that practically 
every town and county council has declared that it would 
remove the blind from the administration of the Poor Law 
and provide assistance under the Blind Persons Act instead 
of under the Poor Law. The number of registered blind 
persons in Scotland had continued to increase, and the 
total of 8,897 at April Ist, 1930, was 379 more than in the 
previous year. Of new cases, numbering 1,062, registered 
in the course of the year, at least 50 per cent. had become 
blind after 50 years of age. The percentage of registered 
blind persons under 16 years of age, on the other hand, 
had continued to show a decrease, thus indicating the 
beneficial results of the maternity and child welfare 
schemes carried out by local authorities. Of the total 
number of blind persons 69.8 per cent. were classified as 
unemployable for various reasons. The report also dis- 
cusses the question of the institution of a craft school for 
the blind. 
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Dumfermline Orthopaedic Clinic 

The medical welfare committee of the Carnegie Dun- 
fermline Trustees reported on September. 24th that 
arrangements had been made to transfer apparatus belong- 
ing to the trustees in their orthopaedic clinic to the 
Dunfermline and West of Fife Hospital, where it would 
be used in future for the treatment of patients in this 
institution. At the same time it was announced that the 
committee proposed, after consultation with its chief 
medical officer, Dr. Mackenzie, and the local medical 
practitioners, to establish a centre for the investigation of 
juvenile rheumatism. This centre will be opened at the 
clinic of the Carnegie Dunfermline Trustees on January 
Ist, 1932, and will provide medical practitioners with 
opportunities for the study of this disease in collaboration 
with a specialist in children’s diseases. 


Homoeorathy in Glasgow 

A new homoeopathic hospital in Great Western Road, 
Glasgow, was opened on October Ist by the Earl of 
Home. Mr. Walter Currie presided, and Lord Home, in 
declaring the hospital open, said that many people in 
Glasgow would watch its progress with interest. He 
added that all the doctors who practised this particular 
form of medical treatment were fully qualified members 
of the profession, and that homoeopathy was simply a 
method of administration of the ordinary drugs. Dr. 


F. B. Julian of Liverpool, who also addressed the meet-’ 


ing, maintained that the orthodox school of medicine was 
dominated by the idea of a specific for each disease, and 
that in homoeopathy there was a definite principle of 
treatment whose further investigation and application 
promised good results. The hospital has originated from 
a meeting held in the Merchants’ Hall, Glasgow, in 
December, 1908, when it was resolved to form a public 
homoeopathic dispensary. This has been carried on since 
March, 1909, at 8, Berkeley Street, Glasgow, and last 
year the committee of management acquired a building 
in Great Western Road, which has been remodelled to 
provide numerous small wards, with an operating theatre 
and sterilizing room. 


Edinburgh Blood Transfusion Service 

A voluntary service of persons willing to offer their 
blood for transfusion in urgent cases has been established 
at Gilmore Place, Edinburgh. The service was inaugur- 
ated some nine months ago, and an appeal is now being 
made for increased membership. Donors are at the dis- 
posal of the medical profession in cases of pernicious 
anaemia or of loss of blood through accident. As a rule 
those who have supplied a pint of blood are not called 
upon for another transfusion until two months have 
elapsed. Advantage is being taken of the service, which 
has received as many as five calls in one week-end. 
Intending donors are requested to communicate with the 
organizing secretary. 


Banff Hospital Reconstruction 
At a meeting of the trustees of the Chalmers Hospital, 
Banff, held on September 16th, a scheme of reconstruction 


and improvement for this hospital was adopted. The 
scheme is estimated to cost approximately £10,000, and 
will increase the number of beds from 45 to 74. An 


intimation was received from the secretary of the local 
voluntary collecting committee that this committee would 
undertake to be responsible for collecting £3,000 towards 
the scheme if the work was started at an early date. The 
trustees decided, therefore, that part of the scheme, in- 
volving about half the contemplated expenditure, should 
be commenced immediately. This portion includes the 
installation of a new electric lighting system, a new 
building for plant, and new heating arrangements. 





Sa 


Dundee Royal Asylum 

The 111th annual report of Dundee Royal Asylum state, 
that the revenue for the year was £7,290 and the expeng, 
ture £7,307, while the capital fund at the disposal of the 
directors amounted to £61,501. According to the Teport 
of the medical officer, Dr. Arthur B. Dalgetty, there were 
58 patients on the register on June 15th—one more thay 
on this date in the previous year. Patients admitteg 
during the year numbered 19, including 5 men and 44 
women, of whom only 5 were certified. Eleven inmates, 
including 7 voluntary patients, were discharged, and 7 
died. Of the deaths, one was that of a woman aged 19 
years 10 months. 
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Lord Mayor Treloar Cripples’ Hospital 

The annual report of the Lord Mayor Treloar Cripples’ 
Hospital and College for the year ending March 3lst, 193}, 
mentions that not a single child has been refused admission 
to this institution, despite the work of rebuilding which 
has been going om. Details about these new extensions 
were given in the Journal of October 25th, 1930 (p. 707), 
but it may be added that the isolation hospital gained five 
cubicles of the most modern design during the year under 
review. This expansion has become necessary through 
the development of orthopaedic work at Alton ; the more 
frequent admissions and discharges in that department 
have increased the possibility of infection, and, therefore, 
the necessity of taking more stringent precautions. The 
new Connaught ward was completed and opened in 
December, 1930, and the Portsmouth ward in June 
of this year. Besides these building operations the de 
velopment of the college at Alton has been the subject 
of anxious consideration. The trades previously taught 
were the making and repairing of boots and _ shoes, 
tailoring, and leather work, including the production of 
suit-cases, portmanteaux, attaché-cases, and fancy leather 
goods. With the advent of mass production and mechan- 
ized forms of manufacture, it has become increasingly 
difficult to find suitable situations for crippled boys in 
factories. On the other hand, those trained in tailoring 
or bootmaking are better able to earn a living by working 
in their own homes, or in smaller establishments, and 
there is also a greater demand for training in boot and 
shoe making. The trustees have therefore decided to re 
organize the college so as to provide greater facilities for 
giving instruction in the bootmaking shop, and to accom 
modate there a larger number of boys, while reducing the 
number to be trained in the leather shop. The latter shop 
will not be closed, however, but will deal with a smallet 
number of those who are most fitted for the work, and 
have greater prospects of obtaining employment in that 
trade. Sir Henry Gauvain, the medical superintendent, 
calls attention to the most important point that suc 
cessful sun treatment does not require constant and 
intense sunlight ; alternating shade and darkness in tum 
are as essential for the sun cure as is light. This form of 
heliotherapy is a shock treatment, and the changes from 
darkness to light have definite curative value, whereas 
continuous exposure to light has none. Sir Hemy 
Gauvain maintains that sunlight treatment in England 
is of much greater benefit than it is in the Tropics. 
Similarly, in the case of sea-bathing for surgical tuber 
culosis, he finds that this shock treatment is particularly 
useful in raising the metabolic activity. It is a powé 

accelerator of the healing process, and is of special help 
in cases of discharging wounds. He believes that there 8 
some property in sea water, not found in fresh water, 
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ghich is of undoubted curative value ; the benefits ob- 
pined by immersion in salt water do not occur when 
fesh water is used. Graduated sea-bathing associated 
yith heliotherapy is the routine treatment for the majority 
of patients ‘at Hayling Island, and excellent results are 
jing obtained. 





Chartered Society of Massage and Medical Gymnastics 

The third annual dinner of the Chartered Society of 
yassage and Medical Gymnastics. took place at the 
(onnaught Rooms, London, on October 2nd, under the 
dairmanship of Mr. R. C. Elmslie, and a very large 
ompahy of members and guests assembled. In proposing 
the toast of ‘‘ The Society,’’ Captain Ian Fraser referred 
tp the kindly assistance it had given to blinded soldiers 
tering the profession, but added that in his judgement 
he society now exhibited too much zeal in the initiation 
ff students. While agreeing in theory with the new 
gle that massage treatment should only be given under 
medical supervision, he considered restrictive rules not 
aways good ; the spirit of the law was the essential 
thing. Mr. Elmslie, in responding, replied to a criticism 
m the ground of overcrowding of the profession ; out 
ofa total membership of 8,000, he said, only 1,500 were 
in private practice. He announced that Lord Moynihan 
jad accepted the presidency of the society in succession 
tp Sir Cooper Perry. After referring to the Roll of 
Bio-Physical Assistants recently set up under the auspices 
f the Society of Apothecaries,'! he turned to criticisms 
ithe new rules, and defended the ordinance that treat- 
ment should only be carried out under medical super- 
ysion. He also said that advertising was _ unethical, 
ad no member who had the interests of the society at 
heart would stoop to it. Miss J. H. Wicksteed proposed 
the toast of ‘‘ The Guests,’’ and responses were made by 
rs. Ivens-Knowles and Dr. A. E. Barclay. The former 
ingratulated the society on its wise organization to 
motect the public from unqualified practitioners, and 
rlcomed the extension of physical therapy to obstetrics 
nd gynaecology ; the exercises now practised in hospitals 
would be of great benefit in puerperal cases. Dr. James 
Mennell proposed the toast of ‘‘ The Chairman,’’ speaking 
his great work for the establishment of orthopaedic 
kspitals, and the toast having been drunk with musical 
honours, Mr. Elmslie briefly replied, thanking the staff 
the society for their work, and especially for the 
wganization of another successful congress. During the 
wening a telegram of loyal homage was sent to the 
Queen, who is patron of the society, and later a reply 
was received. A telegram of greeting was also sent to 
St Cooper Perry, whose services in obtaining the charter, 
tid the chairman, would always be gratefully remembered. 


Ethel Hedley Orthopaedic Hospital for Crippled 
Children, Windermere 

The Ethel Hedley Orthopaedic Hospital, Calgarth Park, 
Windermere, is one of the institutions linked with the 
ational scheme for the cure of cripples. Although the 
hnspital was opened in 1920, this is its first report, cover- 
tg the work of eleven years ; it contains a good deal of 
Mlormation about the cases treated. There was a small 
fidemic of poliomyelitis in Lancashire, Westmorland, and 
Cumberland in 1910, which resulted in a number of 
tformities and disabilities for which no treatment was 
milable. In 1911 and 1913 the North of England again 
fered from small epidemics, and it was decided in 1920 
fat if another epidemic occurred every effort should be 
lade to treat cases at once in order, as far as possible, to 
Revent the onset of deformity. Accordingly, when the 

se reappeared two years later, the forces prepared 
Korehand were mobilized, with the gratifying result 
tat, in the fifteen cases treated by special splinting, 

* British Medical Journal Supplement, May $th, 1931. 
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plaster frames, etc., not only were contractional de- 
formities entirely prevented, but the power of the affected 
muscles was restored to a remarkable extent. The hos- 
pital contains fifty beds and a small recovery ward, and 
helps to serve eight after-care clinics. The medical 
director, Dr. C. H. Hough, states that all the beds have 
been continuously occupied. The average number of the 
staff is thirty-two, and the average weekly cost amounts 
to £2 17s. 8d. Thanks to the continued generosity of 
Mr. Hedley, the management is freed from all financial 
anxiety. 








Correspondence 


BENDIEN METHOD OF CANCER DIAGNOSIS 

Str,—The Investigation Committee of the British 
Empire Cancer Campaign has inquired into the Bendien 
method of diagnosis for cancer, and finds that, although 
the preliminary results were encouraging, subsequent 
inquiries have failed to justify the early promise. The 
Investigation Committee, therefore, has come to the con- 
clusion that the Bendien method of diagnosis for malignant 
disease cannot at the present time be accepted as reliable. 
—I am, etc., 

C. Gorpon-Watson, 


London, S.W.1, Oct. 2nd. Chairman, Investigation Committee, 


RHEUMATOID ARTHRITIS 

Sir,—The letter of ‘‘Crippled’’ in your issue of 
October 3rd (p. 630) is, I think, of more value to the 
interested than are mamy which are more dogmatic. The 
sex preponderance of rheumatoid arthritis is, I believe, 
very generally accepted, but timely reminders of such a 
fact are valuable when we have to face, as we have now, 
the problem of the local focus of infection and all it 
implies. When we collect evidence on the subject we are 
met with difficulties on every side. Some cases seem so 
obvious that for the moment all appears to be clear ; the 
obvious focus is removed, improvement follows, or if 
there is delay many maintain that a careful use of a suit- 
able vaccine will complete the recovery. Other cases are, 
however, most unconvincing, for there is no evidence of 
a local focus suggested in the history or found on physical 
examination. Even then we are left unsatisfied, because 
we know that we cannot exclude every possibility of 
local foci, which year by year are being discovered in 
unsuspected sites and which may apparently lie latent. 

Again, there may be difficulties equally great when we 
have found and dealt with a local focus ; for what may be 
the result? It may be this—that.we see a patient with 
active rheumatoid arthritis, and later see the same patient 
edentulous and without tonsils and still with active 
rheumatoid arthritis. Once more it may be said that the 
treatment of these local foci had been undertaken too 
late. Worse disasters may happen, as illustrated by the 
recent interesting paper by Dr. L. Abrahamson (Journal, 
July 4th, p. 8), which I can support with comparable 
cases of patients who have exchanged for septic teeth and 
compensated heart disease, no septic teeth but malignant 
endocarditis. 

The history of tonsillitis and acute rheumatism has close 
bearing on these problems, for it shows how highly sensi- 
tized the rheumatic child may become to streptococcal 
infections. The throat infection may be of the slightest, 
but the outburst of rheumatism severe. From the study 
of the morbid anatomy it is difficult to picture a rheum- 
atoid arthritis arising without infection acting as the 
lighted match; possibly this infection is influenzal, 
possibly a ‘‘ cold,’’ possibly a local focus undiscovered. 
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Nevertheless, we also cannot escape from such | from menorrhagia who had died of some other condition, 


unexplained facts as the greater frequency in females of 
the acute rheumatism in childhood and of the rheumatoid 
arthritis in young adult life, the tendency of the daughters 
of gouty parentage to develop rheumatoid arthritis rather 
than gout, and the influence of nerve shock and strain. 

We can understand a vaccine assisting in the cure of an 
obvious infection, but such a vaccine may not be able 
to cope with sex incidence, nerve strain, hereditary pre- 
disposition, or unsuitable surroundings added to this in- 
fection ; and we can understand that a local focus stirred 
up to special activity may just turn the balance against 
a sensitized patient. The rheumatic diseases are so 
difficult to investigate and often so disappointing to treat 
that we need continual reminding that around them is 
concentrated the struggle over the problem of what the 
term ‘* infection ’’ implies.—I am, etc., 

London, W.1, Oct. 5th. 


‘ 


F. JoHN Poynton. 


Sir,—In the Journal of October 3rd ‘‘ Crippled ’’ makes 
the entirely reasonable deduction that, as the sex incidence 
of rheumatoid arthritis is predominantly female, therefore 
neither dental nor tonsillar infection can be causal. I 
entirely agree with him (or should it be her?). 

Not only so, but there is a very grave danger of 
aggravating the disease if the supposed foci of infection 
are interfered with. A most tragic case occurred in my 
own experience when a woman had some pain and weak- 
ness of the smaller joints of the hands and feet. 
tonsils were removed. Thereafter the advance of the 
disease was so rapid that from the day of the operation 
she remained in bed for six months. Rheumatoid 
arthritis is a general disease with marked toxic features, 
as opposed to osteo-arthritis, where the health is seldom 
impaired. Any operative treatment will lower the resist- 
ance still further, thus accounting for unhappy results. 

At the Charterhouse Rheumatism Clinic it is the 
deliberate policy of the staff not to interfere with foci 
of infection in typical cases of rheumatoid arthritis 
occurring in young women, but to treat them entirely by 
stock vaccines. So far there has not been a failure to 
cure early uncomplicated cases. When cure is complete, 
and only then, should any removable focus be dealt with, 
since foci of infection are, of course, a potential source of 
ill-health. 

Our results at the clinic fully justify the dogmatic 
statement that, in treating rheumatoid arthritis, inter- 
ference with supposed foci of infection is not a necessary 
preliminary to cure.—I am, etc., 

London, W.1, Oct. 2nd. 





H. WARREN CROWE. 





MENORRHAGIA OF OBSCURE ORIGIN 

Srr,—I was very much interested in Dr. James Young’s 
article ‘‘ Menorrhagias not due to uterine disease ’’ in the 
Journal of September 26th ; and after having read it, what 
occurred to me was the fact that, in a large percentage of 
cases, the primary cause was unknown, or, to use his own 
word, obscure. Therefore the treatment he adopted in 
those cases was purely symptomatic. 

This subject has aroused much interest on the Conti- 
nent, and especially at the Peham Klinik in Vienna. 
Hofbauer, who for some time has proved experimentally 
that the Schroeder syndrome can be produced by feeding 
guinea-pigs on anterior pituitary lobe extract, recom- 
mended x-ray therapy to the pituitary body in such cases 
in women, and under his directions the Peham Klinik 
has had very encouraging results. Hofbauer himself 


told me that hitherto his work was founded purely on an 
experimental basis, but recently he has had the good 
fortune to examine the pituitary bocy in women suffering 


Her” 





One case was that of a woman suffering from menorrhagig 
who died as a result of a street accident. In those Cases 
he found that the anterior lobe of the pituitary body 
showed definite signs of over-activity. I look upon 
Hofbauer’s work as a distinct step forward in the elucida. 
tion of what Dr. Young describes as an “ obscure” 
condition.—I am, etc., 


Hull, Sept. 28th. A. Patrick, M.B., F.R.C.S.Ed, 


SPINAL ANALGESIA 

Sir,—In the Journal of October 3rd Dr. Falkner Hi 
states that novocain ‘‘ has absolutely no paralytic effect 
on the vasomotor centre whatever. The proof of this 
will appear in a paper now being prepared for publication, 
in which it is shown that the injection of novocain into the 
cisterna magna has no such effect. If the direct applica. 
tion of novocain to the centre itself has no paralysing 
effect on it, it is idle to suppose that any dose absorbed 
from the lumbar theca into the blood stream could affect 
it in this way.’’ But a subarachnoid injection of novo. 
cain into the cisterna magna is no more a direct applica- 
tion to the vital centres than is a lumbar administration, 
This is a fallacy of direct medullary action all over again, 
and any conclusions based on such an assumption will be 
likely to have as little clinical value as those of Koster, 

Nevertheless it will be interesting to have the results 
of his cisternal administrations. His test tube experiment 
with durocaine describes the slow descent of the mixture 
into the subjacent cerebro-spinal fluid owing to the gradual 
evaporation of the alcohol, and exactly corresponds with 
what I predicted in my paper in relation to spinocain.— 
I am, etc., 


London, W.1, Oct. Srd. W. Howarp Jones. 





CARDIOSPASM 

Str,—May I be permitted a few comments on Dr. H. B. 
Butler’s interesting case (September 26th, p. 565). I 
prefer the older title (as above) to the humorous one 
coined by Sir Cooper Perry ; the exact pathology of the 
disorder is still open to argument. 

The type of case described by Dr. Butler (in which there 
is no actual spasm) is easily dealt with by dilatation by 
the air-bag method. I described this method fully in the 
Journal as long ago as October 11th, 1913. The passage 
of the bag, its inflation with air, and its subsequent slow 
withdrawal by gentle traction, should be done always 
under fluorescent screen observation ; only thus can it be 
safely done; the air-filled bag is easily seen, and its 
slow passage through the cardia is readily followed. 

This, however, is not the difficult type of case ; for 
then one has to deal with a real persistent spasm of the 
cardiac orifice—a spasm very difficult to overcome, 
whether from above by a dilator or from below by open 
operation. This genuine cardiospasm goes on for yeats, 
and the oesophagus becomes enormously dilated, with its 
lower end expanded into a great horizontal sac ; from 4 
point toward the left side of this sac, the narrow passage 
into the stomach is directed vertically down. In such 
a case it is impossible to pass any kind of tube or dilator 
into the stomach unless guided by a thread, and even with 
a thread as guide it may prove impossible to pass a tube 
into the stomach. Even then an operation is not, in my 
opinion, either justified or likely to succeed ; correct 
treatment, however, can and will do much to overcomé 
the spasm and restore the patient to good health. All my 
genuine cases of cardiospasm go to prove that the com 
plaint is due to a combination of (1) traction of a largé 
heavy stomach on the cardia ; (2) toxaemia of the tissues 
concerned, being part of a general toxaemia due to chromic 
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jntestinal stasis ; and (3) an idiosyncrasy which I cannot 
explain. My complete bismuth x-ray examinations of the 
alimentary tract have confirmed this in every case of 
genuine cardiospasm. With regard to the stomach, it is 
remarkable that this organ should be constantly enlarged 
and Overloaded, although for years food has not been 
able to enter it except in small amounts at infrequent 
intervals ; proof positive that there was gastric enlarge- 
ment prior to the oesophageal trouble. 

The treatment, briefly, is (1) to prevent traction on the 
cardia by an abdominal support and abdominal exercises ; 
(2) to relieve spasm (cardiac, pyloric, ileo-caecal, colonic) 
by moderate doses of belladonna and alkali ; and (3) to 
combat the toxaemia of stasis by diet, paraffin, kaylene, 
and colonic lavage. Steady improvement follows this 
treatment, even in the worst cases, and, though not so 
satisfying as the dramatic cures achieved when dilatation 
is possible, the final result is even better, since the patient 
is relieved of toxaemia. The improvement that follows 
dilatation is so great that the need for general treatment 


is apt to be forgotten, though highly necessary.— 
Iam, etc., 
ALFRED C. JORDAN, 
London, W.1, Sept. 26th. M-D., M:R-C.P., EMRE: 





bad 


ETHER CONVULSIONS 

Sir,—The riddle of ether convulsions is still unsolved. 
They have been attributed in turn to impure ether, to 
excess Of CO,, to excess of oxygen and to its lack, and 
cases occur which appear to confound each theory. Deep 
anaesthesia is the only common factor ; but since con- 
vulsions are not frequent, and a flaccid patient is often 
demanded, another line of research must be sought. 

Convulsive manifestations may be produced by a shift 
in the pH of the blood, either to the alkaline side as in 
tetany, or in the acid direction as in uraemia, and one 
observer tells me of a case of ether convulsions which 
strongly resembled uraemia. 

It might be feasible for a sample of blood to be collected 
in a hypodermic syringe, when a case occurs, as near as 
possible to the time of occurrence of the convulsion, so 
that any change in pH could be detected. The more 
suddenly such a change took place—due, perhaps, to 
uneven anaesthesia, especially further deepening—the more 
likely would it be to cause a cerebral disturbance, in the 
endeavour to cope with it (just as occurs in a sudden 
oxygen deficiency, where a gradual change may be 
compensated). 

The sample should also be tested for histamine, which 
has been suggested as a possible cause. It seems well 
established that ether sensitizes to histamine, and the 
only case which I have had so far tends to support this 
theory, as it occurred in a man aged 29, badly crushed 
ina pit accident. His signs were those of a ruptured 
viscus, but at the end of a complete investigation of his 
alimentary tract no perforation was found. At that 
moment the convulsions started as described. I gave O, 
and the surgeon was able to stitch up, but the patient 
died half an hour after returning to the ward. There 
Was extensive bruising of the omentum, and post mortem 
atupture of the vena cava was discovered. The patient 
Was anaesthetized with a Shipway apparatus and a semi- 
tlosed mask. Respiration had been of a rather shallow 
type, but there was no cyanosis until after the convulsions 
started. 

A passage in Professor Samson Wright’s Applied 
Physiology reads: ‘‘ The increased excitability of the 
Nervous system may be analogous to that found in 
tetany, and may be due to a disturbance of the balance 
between the different ions of the blood.’”’ If this be true 
of uraemia, why not also in ether convulsions? It is at 
least worth looking to see, and if results agree as to the 
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presence of a blood change, it will be a hint for ccoveiiiies 

treatment before operation, designed to increase the 

margin of safety, although nothing should take the place 

of watchful care, during the operation, to avoid the other 

factor, the one which is already known—namely, 

tendency to overdose.—I am, etc., 
Doncaster, Sept. 29th. 


B. E. Cook. 





FATS IN THE CAUSATION OF PEPTIC ULCER 

S1r,—Your leading article in the Journal of August 15th, 
on hunger pains in pyloric and duodenal ulcer, deals 
fully with the two theories which up to the present have 
held sway. The cause of the hunger pain in one case is 
hyperacidity at the height of, or end of, gastric 
digestion, the acid having an irritant effect on the pain- 
producing mechanism or on the mucous lining of the 
stomach, causing spasm, and, by reflex action, pain. The 
other theory is that the pain is chiefly due to abnormal 
motility, the peristalsis increasing when the stomach is 
empty, or practically so. The ingestion of suitable food 
induces the stomach contractions to quieten down ; as 
your article points out, the hunger pains may be a 
symptom of pyloric gastritis. Dr. Arthur F. Hurst puts 
forward the theory that in persons who suffer from peptic 
ulceration there is an inborn hypersthenic diathesis, and 
a constitutional tendency to hyperchlorhydria. 

One would have liked consideration of another theory, 
explained at length in a book recently published (The 
Causation of Chronic Gastro-Duodenal Ulcers, by 
J. Jacques Spira). Briefly, this work points to a food 
factor as responsible for the disease, and fat in excess 
is big offending article of diet. 

‘The presence of fat in the stomach produces delay in 
evacuation of its contents, stimulates concurrently the secretion 
of bile in the liver and hydrochloric acid in the stomach. At 
the same time it causes duodenal regurgitation into the 
stomach with prolonged irritation of the pyloric mucous 
membrane and consequent pylorospasm and hypertonus from 
mixture of bile salts and acid gastric contents. The pain is 
induced when this retro-peristalsis and regurgitation begins, 
and ceases the moment some chyme passes through the 
pylorus—that is, on resumption of normal peristalsis.”’ 

This work also puts forward new ideas as regards the 
causation of chronic peptic ulcers and acute peptic ulcers, 
the etiology and pathology of each being different. I 
consider that the theory set forth in this book should be 
developed, and the change of treatment as regards diet 
tested by other medical men. The author has had 
excellent results over a period of several years. The 
surgeons who perform gastro-enterostomy and _ partial 
gastrectomy also claim excellent results, but surely 
operation in any but complicated cases, where there is 
structural deformity, is merely mutilation. Then again, 
many patients suffering from gastro-duodenal ulceration, 
and from the pre-ulcerative stages, do well on massive 
doses of alkalis and numerous feeds of milk, eggs, with 
olive oil, etc., which, according to this new theory, are 
contraindicated. Certainly no more depressing form of 
treatment than the above could well be devised, but the 
complete rest in bed, which is invariably insisted on, is 
of immense value and a big factor in relief from symptoms. 
The period of rest following surgical treatment has similar 
good results. 

The new theory, of course, indicates a line of treatment 
in which only a small quantity of fat—in the form of 
fresh butter, for its valuable vitamin content—is allowed, 
as also are small doses of alkalis. Otherwise a non-fatty 
dietary must be worked out and be strictly adhered to. 
—I am, etc., 

Hove, Sept. 26th. 


** Reference to Dr. Spira’s theory was made in a 
leading article in the Journal of September 12th, on ‘‘ The 
role of fats in the stomach.”’ 





J. M. ANDERSON. 
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THE SYNDROMES OF THE JUGULAR FOSSA 

S1tr,—The case recorded by Dr. A. F. Tredgold in the 
Journal of September 26th is of particular interest to the 
otologist. Syndromes of the jugular foramen (that is, 
involvement of the ninth, tenth, eleventh, and sometimes 
the twelfth cranial nerves) are occasionally met with in 
association with diseases of the ear, so it happens that a 
primary ear case turns up as a case of hoarseness. 

At the moment I have under observation a woman, 
aged 34, with hoarseness of some duration. The right 
vocal cord is paralysed, as are the right side of the soft 
palate, the right superior constrictor, the right sterno- 
mastoid, and the right trapezius muscle. There is no 
sensory loss in the palate or larynx. The tongue is not 
paralysed. The right ear is the subject of a chronic otitis 
media with a large perforation. Hearing is impaired but 
present. The x-ray of the mastoid is negative. There is 
a history of relapsing pleurisy. In view of this the 
diagnosis is tuberculosis of the temporal bone, involving by 
compression the nerves traversing the jugular fossa. The 
lesion is an extension of the ear condition, which is prob- 
ably tuberculous. A case akin to this was recorded by 
Mr. Harold Kisch (Proc. Royal Soc. Med., Section of 
Otology, February, 1931). In his case the lesion was 
tuberculous, confirmed by a microscopical examination of 
tissue removed at operation. 

In light of these two cases it would be of great interest 
to know the post-mortem ear findings in Dr. Tredgold’s 
case. Was there any evidence of tuberculosis? He does 
report that, clinically, a granulation, with perforation of 
the tympanic membrane, was present on the same side 
as the lesion in the temporal bone. The neurological 
syndrome in his case is that of Hughlings Jackson, who 
first described, in 1864, the homolateral paralysis of the 
larynx, soft palate, tongue, sterno-mastoid, and trapezius. 
Vernet (Journ. of Laryngol., xxxill, No. 12, 1918, p. 354) 
gives an excellent summary of the various syndromes of 





the jugular foramen.—I am, etc., 


* ~ < * y 
London, W.1, Sept. 28th. N. ASHERSON. 





DIPHTHERIA CARRIERS 

Sir,—In an article on diphtheria carriers in the Journal 
of September 26th Dr. James Grant refers to nasal 
carriers which “‘ practically always had a sore or small 
excoriation of one or both nostrils, frequently with an 
acrid nasal discharge,’’ and which “at first yielded 
practically pure cultures of Klebs-Loeffler bacilli.’’ He 
also says that he had little doubt that nearly all these 
carriers harboured virulent bacilli, as they were intimate 
contacts of diphtheria cases. Surely these so-called 
carriers would be more correctly described as cases of 
nasal diphtheria, and as such should be notified and 
effectiveiy isolated. 

In the Medical Research Council’s publication on 
diphtheria a carrier is defined as ‘‘ a person who harbours 
in his throat or elsewhere virulent diphtheria bacilli with- 
out exhibiting manifest signs of the disease.’’ Are not 
excoriated nostrils with an irritating discharge yielding 
positive cultures manifest signs of the disease? I am 
convinced from my own experience that if diphtheritic 
rhinitis were more frequently recognized and treated as 
such the incidence of faucial and laryngeal diphtheria 
would drop considerably. Too often, because of the 
generally slight constitutional disturbance, and the rela- 
tively infrequent formation of membrane, nasal diphtheria 
is missed, or, when recognized, regarded as merely a 
temporary carrier condition. 

My opinion is that a missed case of nasal diphtheria is 
the primary focus of infection in many outbreaks of 
faucial diphtheria, and as the condition is commonly 








ji —— 
regarded as ‘‘ only a sore nose,’’ the child is allowed tg 
attend school or mix freely with other children, passing 
infection to its susceptible contacts. The irritating nasal 
discharge induces picking of the nose, and the child’s 
hands readily pass on the infection. In contrast, the 
true nasal contact carrier, having no nasal irritation or 
discharge, is relatively non-infective.—I am, etc., 

GEORGE CHESNEY, M.B., D.P.H. 
Poole, Dorset, Sept. 29th. Assistant M.O.H. 





DIABETIC ACUTE ABDOMEN 

Srr,—I was interested to read the case of diabetic 
acute abdomen reported in the Journal of September 
19th by Drs. Lawrence, Millman, and Pilkington. Some 
years ago I had the opportunity of seeing many of these 
cases when serving as house-physican to a distinguished 
physician, long since passed away. His constant method 
was to give, for a few days, a full ordinary dietary with 
unlimited carbohydrates ; then to ascertain the percentage 
of sugar passed in the urine for twenty-four hours, and the 
presence or absence of acetone. Then he would suddenly 
change the dietary to a carbohydrate-free diet, with plenti- 
ful proteids and fats. The patient’s condition generally 
changed rapidly for the worse, and within a few days 
there were complaints of abdominal pain, rapidly becom- 


. ing an agony, with some vomiting, complete anorexia, 


great unrest, and anxiety. The objective signs were a 
generally tender and retracted abdomen, a_ reddish-blue 
facies and extremities, marked unrest, and much 
dyspnoea. However, a sign which was always most 
marked was the well-known strong, sweetish, stale, 
alcoholic smell which pervaded the breath and whole 
being of the patient. This odorous sign can never be 
forgotten by anyone who has ever smelt it, and in my 
humble opinion this should be a most useful guide to the 
diagnosis of this condition.. I could not see any mention 
of this symptom in the interesting case detailed in the 
paper.—I am, etc., : 
BeEaAuMONT H. ComMerrForpb, M.D., D.P.H. 


London, S.W., Sept. 28th. 





AN IMPROVED WHITEHEAD’S VARNISH 

Str,—A_ simplified and inexpensive modification of 
Whitehead’s varnish has been in use at the Hospital 
for Sick Children, Great Ormond Street, for many years, 
and has proved invaluable as a dressing seal. The follow- 
ing record of its composition and preparation may be of 
interest. 

Whitehead’s varnish is composed of the following: gum 
benzoin, 4 paris ; styrax, 3 parts ; balsam tolu, 1 part; 
ether, 40 parts ; with the addition of 10 per cent. iodoform. 
All five constituent drugs are antiseptic when used. The 
action of iodoiorm is well known, and its presence is not 
always necessary or desirable in a varnish. 

Prepared styrax or storax contains an oily liquid and 
resin, cinnamic acid and its esters, and closely resembles 
balsam of Peru in its action. Balsam tolu contains benzoic 
and cinnamic acids and their esters, and resins. Benzoin 
(B.P.) contains cinnamic acid, free and combined, benzoic 
acid, and numerous aromatic substances. Ether is like- 
wise antiseptic. The combination forms a mildly stimu- 
lating antiseptic application. It has the disadvantage 
of not drying readily, of being unduly expensive, and, 
furthermore, iodoform is frequently unnecessary. 

The original sealing agent for wounds was no doubt 
the balsam traumaticum of the 1746 London Pharma- 
copoeia. This was replaced by compound tincture of 
benzoin, or friars’ balsam. Both were popular, and 
almost universally used as domestic remedies. Collodioa 
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then became an official preparation, and came into favour 
with practitioners. Collodions such as those of the British 
Pharmacopoeia and British Pharmaceutical Codex are not 
wuitable for all purposes. They ‘sometimes peel off, and 
‘are non-elastic. Whitehead’s varnish, and the mastic 
yarnishes of various formulae, have again superseded 
them for many purposes. During the war styrax was 
dificult to obtain, and rose in price to between 30s. 
gnd 35s. per pound. It is the non-drying constituent. 
It seemed to the writer to be an unnecessary waste of 
money to buy styrax when the common resin (B.P.) or 
colophony would substitute so well. The cost of resin is 
gd. per pound as against 6s. 9d. for styrax. 

The following formulae were devised, and have been in 
constant use for fifteen years, to the exclusion of the 
well-known Whitehead’s varnish. 

Pigmentum benzoin (benzoin varnish): Benzoin, 4 drachms ; 
resin, 3 drachms; balsam tolu, 1 drachm; ether 0.720, 
5 ounces. 

Pigmentum  iodoformi (iodofagm — varnish): 
tdrachm ; benzoin varnish, 10 drach.as. 


iodoform, 


These formulae are effective, and are cheap to use. 
They do not retract the skin, but dry well and remain 
elastic. They are clean and antiseptic, and are mildly 
stimulating.—I am, etc., 

J. WiciirFe Peck, Ph.C., F.C.S. 


The Hospital for Sick Children, Great 
Ormond Street, Sept. 21st. 


THE TERM ‘“ CONGENITAL ” 

Sir,—It seems to me that the application of this term 
should be revised. A disease such as syphilis can never be 
congenital in the truest sense. This term should be applied 
only to primary diseases, which, so far as our present 
knowledge goes, are inseparably associated with the germ- 
plasm of the individual. 

I desire to suggest the use of the word ‘‘ connatal.’’ 
The terms ‘‘ ante-natal ’’ and ‘‘ post-natal ’’ are already 
widely current. Syphilis, therefore, which is acquired by 
inoculation of the spirochaete during the passage through 
the birth passages in labour is ‘‘ connatal syphilis.’’ It is 
sid, moreover, that certain cases of this disease—for 
example, syphilitic iritis—may occur in the foetus in 
wero. This is ‘‘ ante-natal syphilis.”” In both cases it 
is an acquired disease. The term ‘“‘ congenital,’’ as 
applied to syphilis, is a relic of the days before the 
organism of the disease was discovered ; and the latter, 
therefore, had to be classed with the true congenital 
diseases. 

If what I have said is true, the term ‘‘ congenital 
syphilis ’’ should cease to be used. Similarly, ophthalmia 
neonatorum (when the organism is the gonococcus) is 
due to connatal gonorrhoea.—I am, etc., 

M. MELGRAVE. 


‘ 


Dagenham, Sept. 22nd. 


RADIOLOGY AND THE RADIOLOGIST 
Sir,—As we do our own screening and x-ray work here, 
ad in most other sanatoriums, I have been greatly 
interested in your article and the correspondence. 
From time to time I get specialist radiographers’ films 
‘nt me with their readings attached, and I am always 
kst in amazement at the cavities found, and at such 
mmon phrases as “‘a heavy peri-bronchial infiltration 
fa beaded type throughout the upper part of the lung.’”’ 
Might I suggest an intensive campaign, conducted by 
the clinician, the radiologist, and the pathologist, the end 
of tach case investigated being the post-mortem room. 
“0 one is certain of what a pleural ring means ; some 
‘msider it a cavity, some a spontaneous pneumothorax, 
ad others a pleuritis. Surely this enigma could be solved 








in the post-mortem room. The radiologist could use 
lipiodol to help him. Strong hospital committees would 
be able to insist on a post-mortem examination of any 
patient dying in their chest hospitals.—I am, etc., 


Winsley Sanatorium, Sept. 29th. James D. Macrie. 





PERNICIOUS ANAEMIA 
Sir,—I should be very grateful if any of your readers 
would refer me cases of pernicious anaemia for treatment 
at Guy’s Hospital. Patients with septic complications or 
paralysis are not suitable.—I am, etc., 


Guy’s Hospital, $.E.1, Oct. Sth. L. J. Wirts. 





ADENOIDS 

Sir,—I am particularly anxious to obtain for display 
in our museum photographs of a case of adenoids, one 
showing the condition before operation and another 
taken a year or so later, to illustrate the mental and 
physical improvement that has resulted from treatment. 
If any reader has such, and would loan the same to me, 
[I would have them copied and the originals promptly 
returned.—I am, etc., 
H. B. Newuan, 


Curator. 


London School of Hygiene and Tropical 
Medicine (University of London), 
Keppel Street, W.C.1, Oct. 5th. 








Obituary 


G. WASHINGTON ISAAC, M_B., C.M. 
We regret to annoftince the death of Dr. George 
Washington Isaac, which took place at his house in Gower 
Street, London, on September 24th, after a month’s 
illness. He was born on January 18th, 1857, and from 
Clifton College went to study medicine at the University 


-of Edinburgh, where he obtained the M.B. and C.M. 


degrees in 1882. After graduation he came to London 
and practised at first in Camden Town, removing some 
forty vears ago to Gower Street. He was for many years 
medical officer to the Home and Colonial Training College 
for Governesses at Wood Green ; also to the St. Pancras 
Female Orphanage, the St. Giles’s Almshouses, and the 
Nurses’ Lodge in Colosseum Terrace, Regent’s Park. A 
strong individualist and devoted to the daily work of his 
profession, Dr. Washington Isaac won the esteem and 
affection of a wide circle of patients, who found in him 
a genial friend, as well as a trusted and skilful adviser. 
It has been said of him with truth that he gave himself 
unstintingly to his patients, always putting their interests 
before his own. He was long a Fellow of the Medical 
Society of London, and a member of the Westminster and 
Holborn Division of the British Medical Association. The 
funeral service at Golder’s Green Crematorium on 
September 28th was attended by many friends and 
colleagues, the Association being represented by Mr. L. 
Ferris-Scott, Financial Secretary and Business Manager. 


Mr. G. Gorpon-Taytor, surgeon to the Middlesex 
Hospital, sends the following appreciation : 

The death of Dr. Washington Isaac, at the age of 74, 
removes a familiar figure from the Bloomsbury district of 
London. Graduating at Edinburgh half a century ago, 
like many others he sought the “‘ arenas of the South,” 
and built himself up a big practice in London. He was 
a most competent, painstaking, kindly, and hard-working 
practitioner, dearly beloved by his patients, in whose 
welfare he never spared himself. His interest in motoring 
must have been as long-lived as that of any medical man, 
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and the small cars that he was accustomed almost in- 
variably to drive himself were nearly as well known as 
was the owner. In latter years his one recreation was an 
interest in wireless, and he constructed for himself a fine 
piece of apparatus, in the mechanisms of which he took 
an absorbing interest. He was, however, essentially a 
hard worker, and it is characteristic of the man that 
during the war he took a commission in His Majesty’s 
Forces. He was an excellent example of one whose years 
reached well into the seventies, yet whose energies 
were unabated, whose mind was acute, despite the fact 
that he never found time to take a holiday. 





THE LATE SIR WILLIAM SIMPSON 
Colonel W. G. Kina, C.I.E., I.ML.S. (ret.), sends 
following appreciation : 


the 


The obituary notice in the Journal of October 3rd 
concerning Sir William Simpson, C.M.G., conveys lucidly 
and sympathetically the fact that he was typically a 
sanitarian, in that he strove to marshal and _ utilize 
accumulated knowledge of all branches of euthenics for 
the prevention of disease. May I be permitted to afford 
further examples of the work he fulfilled in this direction. 
Thus, as editor of the Indian Medical Gazette, to secure 
interchange of opinions among medical men dealing with 
the diverse circumstances met in the huge area of India; 
it was at his suggestion, in October, 1893, and largely by 
his aid in organization, that the first Indian Medical 
Congress was assembled in 1894. The numerous annual 
meetings thus inaugurated have undoubtedly proved of 
much professional utility. Devotion to the practical 
application of hygiene necessarily left him little time 
for ‘‘ research,’’ as understood at the present day. Never- 
theless, that aspect of sanitary science was not neglected, 
and hence I would recall as memorable work by him, 
that at a time when the profession held firmly the view 
that variola vaccine must revert to its original source 
when used on the human being, he proved experimentally 
(1884-85) the fallacy of that dogma. His evidence, 
although accepted by the Local Government Board of the 
period, was not published till the issue of the sixth 
report of the Royal Commission on Vaccination in 1897 ; 
and the facts consequently were not known to the men 
who. in and after 1891 also dealt with the subject. In 
1894, whilst health officer, Calcutta, in conjunction with 
Haffkine (who happened to be there in connexion with 
his now famous cholera vaccine), he collected data which 
tend markedly to demonstrate the connexion of cattle 
with Hindu social habits and the spread of cholera. To 
this subject I invited attention in my letter which appeared 
in the British Medical Journal of December 27th, 1930. 
On referring the subject to him in the month concerned, 
Sir William informed me that owing to his departure 
from India it had been impossible for him to further 
investigate the subject. Seeing that the Government of 
India in the period which has elapsed has annually pro- 
vided liberal funds for research, there seems no sound 
reason why this highly important subject, which entailed 
much arduous labour by the investigators, has failed to 
secure attention. It certainly deserves a definite ‘‘ yea ’’ 
or ‘‘ nay ’’ in a country where, in the period 1914-23, 
within the British India area alone, there were recorded 
3,154,908 deaths from cholera. 


We regret to record that Dr. HERBERT ARNOTT EADIE 
was killed in an accident to a motor tractor at Post Hill, 


Leeds; on September 27th. Dr. Eadie was born in 
Edinburgh in 1901, was educated at the Edinburgh 


Academy, and received his medical training in Edinburgh, 
where he graduated M.B., Ch.B. in 1922. After holding 





z = 
resident posts at the Royal Infirmary, Edinburgh, and x 
the Leeds Public Dispensary, he entered into general 
practice in Leeds in 1924, and very soon became well 
known both medically and socially in the city. He Was 
a popular officer in the Territorial Army, and for the lag 
four years had held a captaincy in the R.A.M.C. (T.A,) in 
the 146th Field Ambulance. A keen and true sportsman 
he was fond of riding, shooting, golfing, and motoring 
He was a man of charming personality, and many among 
his large circle of friends will have experienced in }ig 
sudden and tragic death a real sense of personal log 
His great popularity was manifested at his funeral, which 
was accorded full military honours. He leaves a widow 
and two young children, a daughter and a son. 


The following well-known foreign medical men hay 
recently died: Dr. Lours Gouparp, a former president 
of the Société Médicale de Paris ; Dr. DUCAMP, professor 
of clinical medicine at Montpellier ; Dr. A. Besson gf 
Paris, author of a work on microbiological and seo. 
therapeutic technique, now in its eighth edition; Dr 
Prana, for twenty-five years director of the Radiological 
Institute of Genoa; and Dr. Husert ARROWSMmE, 
founder and past-president of the American Bronchoscopic 
Society, aged 68. 














Universities and Colleges 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
Honorary Degrees 

A reception was held at the University on September 28th, 
to celebrate the centenary meeting of the British Association, 
On this occasion the degree of Doctor of Science honoris 
causa was conferred on the president of the association 
(General the Right Hon. Jan Christiaan Smuts, C.H., F.R.S), 
and on the following distinguished members: Sir Frederick 
Gowland Hopkins, P.R.S., Sir Charles Scott Sherrington, 
O.M., G.B.E., F.R.S., the Right Hon. Lord Rutherford of 
Nelson, O.M., F.R.S., and, in absentia, Sir Joseph John 
Thomson, O.M., F.R.S. 





ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS OF ENGLAND 

MusEuM DEMONSTRATIONS 
The autumn course of museum demonstrations in the theatre 
of the College will commence on Friday, October 23rd,- when 
Sir Arthur Keith will discuss specimens illustrating the nature 
and extent of the changes which have affected the jaws o 
English people in recent centuries. On October 30th he wil 
explain specimens illustrating the anatomy of the pylon 
sphincter in cases of hypertrophic enlargement, and on Novem 
ber 6th specimens illustrating the pathology of hydrocephaly. 
Mr. Cecil P. G. Wakeley will discuss primary bone tumous 
and secondary tumours of the bone on October 26th and 
November 2nd respectively. The course will terminate on 
November 9th, when Mr. R. Davies-Colley will demonstrate 
the borderline tumours of bone. The demonstrations, which 
are open to advanced students and medical practitioners, wil 
be held at 5 p.m. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON GRADUATES’ 
ASSOCIATION 
A communication addressed to the University of Londoa 
Graduates’ Association from Earl Beauchamp, announcing his 
resignation as Chancellor of the University, having been read 
at the meeting of the council of the association on Octobef 
2nd, it was resolved unanimously to invite Lord Moynihai 
of Leeds, President of the Royal College of Surgeons 
England and a distinguished graduate of the University, © 
accept the association’s nomination for the office of Chancellor. 
It was further unanimously resolved, in view of the forth- 
coming General Election, that the association should agaif 
nominate Sir Ernest Graham-Little, the sitting member 0 
Parliament for the University, as its candidate, and_ the 
council expressed gratification that he had declared himself 
a supporter of the National Government. 
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R' . : 
ed two infected places in adjacent parishes in Pembrokeshire and 
y ical Notes in Parliament ' Carmarthenshire. Since August Ist 375 cattle, 631 sheep, ; 
and af Med 514 pigs. and 1 goat had been treated with foot-and-mouth i 
oe [FROM OUR PaRLIAMENTARY CORRESPONDENT] disease serum. The disease appeared in only one instance 
le = among treated stock in this period—namely, on August 30th— 


he last Parliament was prorogued on October 7th, and a | when five cattle went down out of a number of animals which 
A) ia Dissolution immediately followed, elections for a new | had been inoculated with serum thirteen days _previously. 
Parliament being ordered for October 27th. At the end Replying to supplementary questions, Sir i}: Gilmour said 
toring | of the session the Foodstuffs (Prevention of Exploitation) ent it wae too early to form any definite conclusion as to 
among | pill and the Sunday Performances (Temporary Regulation) phage tac rapa “ the —— He th comtenes 
in his Bill were considered. iat the best way to counteract the disease was by slaughter, 
1 log and burning the carcasses. 
which National Health Insurance 
Widow Mr. CHAMBERLAIN told Mr. Oliver, on September 24th, that vVExports of Indian Opium.—On September 28th, Sir S. 
515 approved societies and branches had included in their | Hoare, replying to Major Pole, said that in 1926-27, 
ghemes of additional benefits Additional Benefit No. 16, | 26,254,592 ounces of opium were exported from India. In 
uider which special treatment for rheumatic diseases would | 1927-28, 18,259,840 ounces were exported; in 1928-29, 





1 have be possible. 14,951,975 ounces ; in 1929-30, 13,392,800 ounces ; and in 
esident Mr. E. D. Simon (Parliamentary Secretary, Ministry of | 1930-31, 9,558,480 ounces. 
‘ofessor Health) told Mr. Stephen, on September 30th, that provision Milk Standards—Mr. CHAMBERLAIN told Mr. Potts, on 


SON of f of a second medical opinion in cases of doubt whether an 
1 sero. insured patient was incapable of work had been recognized as 
1; Dr. | desirable since sickness benefit first came into operation. He 
logical could not therefore consider a suggestion for abolishing or 
‘SMITH, reducing the regional medical office department and allowing 4 : Ld 
OScopic | panel practitioners to determine whether their patients were fit Puerperal Fever.—Mr. CHAMBERLAIN told Viscount Cran- 
or otherwise without interference from an outside department. borne, on October Ist, that the theories of Mr. Todd, with 
=== | Replying to Mr. Stephen, on September 30th, Mr. Sron regard to the prevention of puerperal fever, submitted to. the 

gid that grants from the special expenses portion of the Ministry of Health, had been referred to the Departmental 
mileage funds in England and Wales were made when requisite Committee on Maternal Mortality, and were still under its 
tp enable insurance doctors practising in sparsely populated | COMSideration. 


October Ist, that he could not introduce any legislation 
enforcing a definite bacteriological standard of milk and 
making it an offence for producers and retailers to sell milk 
not of the fixed standard. 


Se 


posimsganeres * Fe 


areas to provide improved service for the benefit of their Tuberculous Cattle-—On October 2nd Sir JoHn GiILMouR 4 
insured patients. Special conditions governing the division | (Minister of Agriculture) stated that the cattle population of | 
of such a grant for expenses were in operation when two or | England and Wales in June, 1931, was 5,849,776. In 1930 
r 28th, | three doctors practised in a sparsely populated area. reports were made under the Tuberculosis Order, 1925, on 
ciation, | Replying, on October Ist, to Sir Robert Young, Mr. | 15,008 premises containing 471,827 cattle. On these premises q 
honoris {CHAMBERLAIN said unemployed workers would not be auto- | 177,425 cattle, or_3 per cent. of the total cattle population, i 


ociation | matically deprived of national health insurance benefits should | were the subject of reports, and 12,760 cattle were slaughtered 
F.R.S), | the Public Assistance Committee, under the means test, deprive | in pursuance of the Order, being 0.2 per cent. of the total 
rederick | them of further unemployment benefit. So long as a person | cattle population. 

rington, | *mained insured under the Insurance Acts he would continue 
rford of | 10 be entitled to benefits in accordance with the provisions of 
bh Joha | those Acts, and would not be subject to penalties for arrears 
of contributions in respect of weeks for which satisfactory 
proof of unemployment was produced. 

“On October 5th Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, replying to Mr. Rhys AN; ee: ; 
ND Davies, stated that the cost of the regional medical service Pensions Claims.—Major Tryon states that during the 
uder the national health insurance scheme for the last five | twelve months ended last June, 11,193 new claims outside 
theatre | years was: 1926-27, £130,785 ; 1927-28, £156,721 ; 1928-29, | the seven years limit were received by the Ministry of 


Dust from Cement Mills —The reports of the alkali inspec- 
tors oi the Ministry of Health show that progress has been 
made in reducing the emission of dust from the cement 
factories on the banks of the Thames in Essex and Kent. No 
recent complaints have been received. 


1. when £156,700 ; 1929-30, £164,886 ; and 1930-31, £184,036. Pensions. In that time 13,000 claims were decided, of which 
. pate about 680 cases were admitted to pension, and 22 were found 
jaws of to require not more than medical or surgical treatment. 

he will PE AOD Rate-aided Mental Patients—On January 1st last there 


Replying to Mr. Shepherd, on October Ist, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 














pyloric : were 108,917 rate-aided patients in mental hospitals in 
Novell stated that the number of deaths from all forms of tuberculosis England and Wales. On the same date, 16,119 persons were 
sephaly. | cent. of the total population in England and Wales in each | ;, receipt of domiciliary medical relief, while on June 27th 
tumours | the years 1911-30 was: last 13,218 persons were receiving this form of relief. 
sth and 1911 Boxe Fa 0.1468 | 1921 aaa rer 0.1126 
nate ee 12 www. 01872 = | ww. See 

1913 owe <a 0.1352 | 1923 as per 0.1062 . 
onstrale Figg) otz6r =| (1924 a ee The Services 
, which 1915 ae eee 0.1515 | 1925 at ae 0.10388 
ers, will 1916 ws 60 ces, ESO. | SRG wel ase«S OGOGE ae a oS 

1917 ss’ vow «G1G2K | 1927 ace wee , ROG DEATHS IN THE SERVICES 

. Es ai pipe | = me aad pape Deputy Inspector-General Richard Edmund Biddulph, R.N. 

28 928 xe Pee .O95$ % o ; al Navz spitz iohi 3 
1920) e - 0.1133 | 1930 a z 0.0898 (ret.), died at the Royal Naval Hospital, Bighi, Malta, on 


' 


July 6th. He was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, where 
The figures for the years 1915-20, inclusive, were based | he en" as ag and M.B. in 1876, — “ = “ 

0 civiliz ee eee siwiliz ation. 1877. Entering the Navy as surgeon soon after, he attaine 
London | jill cee the rank of fleet surgeon on October Ist, 1895, and retired 


cing . aah as deputy inspector-general on April 28th, 1907. 
ell Foot-and-Mouth Disease Deputy Inspector-General Richard Gavin Brown, R.N. (ret.), 
. ase Sir J. Girmour, replying to Brigadier-General Brown, on | died at Southsea on July 9th. He was educated at Aberdeen, 
oym of tktober 5th, said that twenty-three cases of foot-and-mouth | where he graduated as M.B. and C.M. in 1869. Entering the 
eri disease had been confirmed in Great Britain since August Ist | Navy soon after, he attained the rank of fleet surgeon on 
sity, 0 Jy. - : ne SC ae. eR November 13th, 1892, and retired, with an honorary step of 
: st, of which seven had occurred since September Ist. The | + ae a April 15th. 1900. He 
uncellor: F aoct dicenit outbreak was confirmed on October 4th; at | 8% 3° Cepetly Sep eS ae , 
e forth Grafh : Ki eee sp taea spl served as senior medical officer in the Niger expedition of 
d again Maham (Huntingdonshire). Infected area restrictions were at 1876, was in medical charge of landing parties several times, 


nber of msent in force in three districts—namely, within areas of | took part in the blockade of Dahomey in 1876, and was 
ind the fiteen miles radius of Grafham (Huntingdonshire) and of | mentioned in dispatches by Commander Sir W. N. Hewett. 
“hizosell Walsall (Staffs), and an area covering five miles radius of | He was in receipt of a Greenwich Hospital Pension. 
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Surgeon Captain James Duff Scott Milln, R.N. (ret.), died 
at Alverstoke, Hants, on August 28th. He was educated at 
Dundee and at Edinburgh University, where he graduated 
as M.B. and Ch.B. in 1897. Entering the Navy as surgeon 
soon after graduation, he attained the rank of surgeon com- 
mander on November 29th, 1911, and retired, with an 
honorary step of rank as surgeon captain, on November 10th, 
1924. He served throughout the war of 1914-18. 


Surgeon Francis Henry Spencer, Army Medical Department 
(ret.), died at Exeter on June 10th, aged 82. He was born 
at Chippenham, Wilts, in 1849, and was educated at King’s 
and University Colleges, London, and Aberdeen University, 
where he graduated M.B. and C.M. in 1873, and M.D. in 
1§76. He took the M.R.C.S. and L.S.A. in 1871, entered the 
Army as surgeon in 1873, and was placed on half pay, on 
account of ill health, on March Ist, 1879. 


Colonel John Archibald Hamilton, C.M.G., Bengal Medical 
Service (ret.), died in a nursing home at Bath on July 29th, 
aged 61. He was born on November 4th, 1869, the son 
of Robert Gordon Hamilton, Esq., cotton broker, Birkenhead, 
and was educated at Edinburgh, where he graduated as M.B. 
and C.M. in 1892. Subsequently he took the diploma in 
tropical medicine at the London School of Tropical Medicine 
in 1913. Entering the I.M.S. as surgeon lieutenant on 
January 29th, 1895, he became lieutenant-colonel on July 
29th, 1914, was placed on the selected list for promotion 
on March Ist, 1921, and retired, with an honorary step in 
rank as colonel, on June 8th, 1922. He served in the China 
war of 1900, receiving the medal and clasp ; and in the war 
of 1914-18, in France in 1914-15, and in Iraq in 1916-20, 
was mentioned in dispatches four times—in the London 
Gazette of January Ist, 1916, January 5th, 1919, February 
12th, 1920, and May 21st, 1920—and, in addition to the 
medals, received the C.M.G. on January 14th, 1916. Subse- 
quently he served in Kurdistan in 1919-20, and in Waziristan 
in 1920-21. 








Medical News 





The President and Council of the British College of 
Obstetricians and Gynaecologists have issued invitations 
to a dinner on Friday, October 23rd, at Grosvenor House, 
Park Lane, W. 

The annual dinner of the Chelsea Clinical Society will 
be held at the Rembrandt Hotel, Thurloe Place, S.W., 
on Tuesday, October 20th, at 7.30 p.m. 

The annual general meeting of the West Kent Medico- 
Chirurgical Society will be held at the Miller General 
Hospital, Greenwich, to-day (Friday) at 8.45 p.m., after 
which clinical cases will be discussed. 

The Cockburn Memorial Lecture before the Child-Study 
Society will be given by Dr. A. F. Tredgold at 
90, Buckingham Palace Road, S.W.1, on Thursday, 
October 22nd, at 6 p.m.; the title of the lecture is 
‘Some observations on mental development.’’ 


Sir Richard Gregory will open, at 4 p.m. on Wednesday, 
October 21st, at the Science Museum, South Kensington, 
an exhibition illustrating modern research in the British 
glass industry. Besides the exhibition there will be 
lectures on Thursday afternoons dealing with the modern 
developments in optical glass, plate glass, electric light 
bulbs, and safety glass. 

The next monthly clinical meeting for medical practi- 
tioners will be held at the Hospital for Epilepsy and 
Paralysis, Maida Vale, W.9, on Thursday, October 15th, 
at 3 o’clock, when Dr. Russell Brain will give an address 
on epilepsy. Tea will be provided. Those intending to 
be present are asked to send a card to the secretary. 

The course in venereal diseases arranged to be held at 
the municipal clinic of the Salford Public Health Depart- 
ment has had to be postponed indefinitely owing to the 
illness of Dr. E. T. Burke. 


A post-graduate course on renal and cardiac diseases 
is being arranged at Frankfort, under the direction of 
Professors Volhard and Schmieden. The fee is 25 marks. 
Further information can be obtained from the Medizinische 
Klinik, Eschenbachstrasse 14, Frankfurt-a-M. 
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A free post-graduate course on malignant tumours wi 72 
be held at the Medical Faculty of Tiibingen Univers, § Nutr 
from October 26th to 28th. The programme can be medi 
obtained from the dean of the faculty. direc’ 


The thirty-eighth Italian Congress of Surge i by S 
held at Bari from October 18th to 2\st, under a al af po 
dency of Professor G. Righetti of Bari. The Principal he 
subjects for discussion will be the syndrome asSOCiatel y 
with the. right abdomen, introduced by Professor y a 
Leotta of Palermo ; and acute and chronic pancreatitis fctor 
(in conjunction with the Italian Society of Interna th 


Medicine), introduced by Professor G. Tunisi of Genoa = 
~ Bacid 


The thirty-seventh Italian Congress of Internal Medicing | intere 
will be held at Bari from October 13th to 21st, when thy } No. - 
following subjects will be discussed: diabetes, introdugag } renal 
by Professor L. Zoia ; the onset and evolution of pul free 
monary tuberculosis, introduced by Professors C. Gamyy } metal 
and A. Omodei-Zurini ; acute and chronic pancreatitis feedin, 
introduced by Professor Gasbarrini ; and Malaria anj § ctom 
tuberculosis in the army, introduced by Colonel V, & fate fe 
Bernardinis. . J alts, 


The annual meeting of the International ‘Society tf 


Medical Hydrology will take place in Amsterdam at th 
American Hotel from October 31st to November 2n¢ 
Discussions will be held on the influence of chill in th 
causation of disease, opened by Professors Schade ay} he 
van Loghem, and on factors in marine treatment, opened celebri 
by Professor Moll and Dr. Haberlin. Arrangements hay Octobe 
been made for visits and demonstrations at various clinic } stor) 
and objects of interest in the city. A limited number gf }{0™ ‘ 
places are available for non-members, including ladies: | dices 
full particulars can be obtained from the society’s office |! ! 


55, Wellington Road, London, N.W.1. oe 
In the annual report of the department of neurolog oe 


and psychiatry of the Severance Union Medical College } vers 
Seoul, Korea, Dr. C. I. McLaren commends warmly th 

epidural injection method for the treatment of sciatic he 
and trigeminal neuralgia. He compares the scope fa New 








of ferr 
a simi 





neuro-psychiatry in Korea with that in Europe and B forr 
America, and mentions the reappearance of beri-bej att 
e Ins 


among Koreans with the recent introduction of machin]! 
methods of preparing rice. The majority of cases treated {5 PFOP 
during the year were neuroses and psychoneuroses ; Dr. es 





McLaren prefers the therapeutical methods of Dejerine ad Ju 
and Adler to those of Freud. ar 
rain |i 


The Fellowship of Medicine and Post-Graduate Medica J ad pa 
Association announces that a lecture on cancer will bfauedu 
given in the Medical Society of London lecture room @ tausing 
October 14th, at 4 p.m., by Mr. W. Sampson Handley; } wlerosi 
no fee. In connexion with the series of evening lectuté§movem 
for the M.R.C.P., Dr. L. J. Witts will lecture on gastté §absinth 
and duodenal ulcer, on October 12th, and Dr. R. Da critic 
Lawrence on diabetes, on October 14th, both at 8.30 p.m;} tharged 
fee for each lecture, 10s. 6d., payable at lecture roomfhst ye 
(or £6 6s. for series of sixteen lectures). A post-graduatt gelling 
demonstration will be given by Mr. J. P. Lockhattfof vent 
Mummery at St. Mark’s Hospital, City Road, ®}treatme 
October 12th, at 2.30 p.m. ; no fee. ‘‘ The managemett} brain d 
of difficult cases of feeding ’’ will be dealt with by Digi note 
Eric Pritchard at the Infants Hospital, Vincent Squat § satic y 
on October 16th, at 3.30 p.m. ; no fee. The followif Th 
courses will begin on Monday, October 12th: in medicift e] 
and surgery, at the Prince of Wales’s Hospital, Tottenham, ty 
occupying the whole of each day for two weeks, “eal 
£5 5s. or £3 3s. for either week ; in dermatology, at St Dpy | 
John’s Hospital, Leicester Square, daily clinics at 2 aml] An ( 
6 p.m. and lectures at 5 p.m., on Tuesdays and § Medical 
Thursdays, fee £1 1s. for four weeks ; in diseases of the | ubstity 
heart, at the National Heart Hospital, occupying #Jms re; 
whole of each day for two weeks, fee £7 7s. Forthcomil August 
courses include paediatrics, at the Hospital for Sith eofe. 
Children, Great Ormond. Street, from October 19th ; 
to 3lst, in the mornings only, fee £5 5s. ; mediciff 
surgery, and gynaecology, at the Royal Waterloo Hospital; 
neurology, at the West End Hospital for Nervous Diseasé 
and ophthalmology, at the Royal Westminster Ophthalmt 
Hospital. Copies of syllabuses on application to 
Fellowship of Medicine, 1, Wimpole Street, W.1. 


house, 
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The first number of volume iv of the Journal of 
Nutrition contains several papers of interest to the 
medical practitioner, as well as to those interested more 
directly in the biochemistry of food and diet. A paper 
by Salter, Fulton, and Angier is devoted to the question 
of potential acidity and alkalinity of different foodstuffs, 
a point believed to be of some importance in the treat- 
ent of diseases such as arterio-sclerosis. They regard 
the electrolyte content as usually the most important 
fctor in determining the acidic or basic character of the 
get, except when (as in the case of certain fruits and 
vegetables) there is present a large amount of an organic 
gid not easily oxidized by the body. Of considerable 
interest are two papers by MacKay and MacKay, 
Nos. IX and X of a series, in which factors determining 
nal weight are discussed. It appears that, on a protein- 
fee diet, renal weight varies with endogenous protein 
metabolism, that it is increased by protein feeding and by 
feding with thyroid gland, and is decreased by thyroid- 
etomy. Waddell and Van Donk claim that if male rats 
ae fed on a diet of whole milk, plus iron and copper 
alts, complete sterility and testicular atrophy occur. 
They believe that this is not due to lack of vitamin E. 
Waddell and Steenbock claim that an ethereal solution 
of ferric chloride, added to a normal mixed diet, produces 
asimilar effect. 


The Prescriber, a monthly review of medical progress, 
clebrates its twenty-fifth birthday this month. The 
(ctober number contains an editorial article sketching the 
history of the journal, a number of ‘‘ birthday greetings ”’ 
fom old subscribers, and a plate showing views of the 
(fices at 13, Glencairn Crescent, Edinburgh. Started in 
906 in a small way by the present editor, Thomas 
Stephenson, D.Sc., F.R.S.Ed., this journal has made 
steady progress. The chief medical subject dealt with 
in the current number is skin diseases, a review of which 
wvers thirty-one pages. 

The Board of Trustees of the Neurological Institute of 
New York has now brought into being a special Bulletin 
to form a collected record of its laboratory and clinical 
ativities, to demonstrate the range of opportunity within 
the Institute, and to serve as a stimulus for research. It 
is proposed that this periodical shall appear three or four 
times a year, and two issues, dated respectively January 
ad June, 1931, have now reached us. The first contains 
utiles on the meningeal fibroblastomas ; the value of 
brain lipoids as an index of brain development ; a clinical 
ad pathological study of two cases of obstruction of the 
aqueduct of Sylvius ; tumour of the posterior cranial fossa 
using visual hallucinations ; the pathogenesis of multiple 
wlerosis ; the localizing significance of impaired respiratory 
movements in lesions of the spinal cord ; the effects of 
absinthe on the cat following bilateral adrenalectomy; and 
acritical survey of the patients admitted into and dis- 
tharged from the institute during the first six months of 
lst year. The second number includes an article on 
gelling disability, and a description of a special method 
of ventriculography ; other articles deal with the +#-ray 
teatment of pituitary tumours, behaviour in relation to 
in development, calcification in gliomas ; and there is 
anote on the preservation of human muscle for haemo- 
atic use at operation. 


The National Institute for the Deaf is equipping a large 

house, 26, Highbury Quadrant, N.5, to provide for some 
twenty deaf boys and youths, who need a healthy and 
lappy home while going out to their daily work. 


An Ordinance, under which the title of Director of 
Medical and Sanitary Services, Straits Settlements, is 
uibstituted for that of Principal Civil Medical Officer, 
Ws read a first time in the Legislative Council cn 
fogust 31st. i 


Professor Bernhard Nocht, formerly director of the 
Topical Institute at Hamburg, has gone to Brazil to 
tidy leprosy, at the request of the League of Nations. 


The total typhoid mortality rate in 1930 in the seventy- 
tht large cities of the United States for which records 
#€ available was almost exactly the same (1.5 per 
0,000) as in 1929 (1.59). 








Letters, Notes, and Answers 





All communications in regard to editorial business should be addressed 


to The EDITOR, British Medical Journal, British Medical 
Association House, Tavistock Square, W.C.1. 


ORIGINAL ARTICLES and LETTERS forwarded for publication 


are understood to be offered to the British Medical Journal alone 
unless the contrary be stated. Correspondents who wish notice to 
be taken of their communications should authenticate them with 
their names, not necessarily for publication. 


Authors desiring REPRINTS of their articles published in the British 


Medical Journal must communicate with the Financial Secretary 
and Business Manager, British Medical Association House, Tavi- 
stock Square, W.C.1, on receipt of proofs. 


All communications with reference to ADVERTISEMENTS, as well 


as orders for copies of the Journal, should be addressed to the 
Financial Secretary and Business Manager. 


The TELEPHONE NUMBERS of the British Medical Association 


and the British Medical Journal are MUSEUM 9861, 9862, 9863, 
and 9864 (internal exchange, four lines). 


The TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES are: 


EDITOR OF THE BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL, Aitiology 
Westcent, London. 

FINANCIAL SECRETARY AND BUSINESS MANAGER 
(Advertisements, etc.), Articulate Westcent, London. 

MEDICAL SECRETARY, Medisecra Westcent, London. 


The address of the Irish Office of the British Medical Asscciation is 


16, South Frederick Street, Dublin (telegrams: Bacillus, Dublin; tele- 
phone: 62550 Dublin), and of the Scottish Office, 7, Drumsheugh 
Gardens, Edinburgh (telegrams: Associate, Edinburgh ; telephone 
24361 Ldinburgh). 





QUERIES AND ANSWERS 





Epilepsy as a Bar to Motor Driving 


Dr. ALAN McDouGatt (director of the David Lewis Colony, 


Warford, Cheshire) writes: How soon after his last major 
or minor epileptic fit can a person properly state in an 
application for a motor driver’s licence that he is not 
suffering from epilepsy# 

Oxaluria 


INQUIRER ’’ writes: Can any of your readers suggest appro- 
priate treatment for a man, aged 50, who appears to have 
been a lifelong sufferer from oxaluria? The chief symptoms 
are irritability of the bladder, muscular rheumatism, and 
not infrequent mental depression. Abstention from articles 
of diet known to contain oxalates, such as strawberries, 
rhubarb, spinach, tea, etc., together with the consumption 
of large quantities of water, have effected some improvement, 
but have not eliminated the troublesome symptoms. Is there 
any drug, or other form of treatment, that might be 
employed with success in a case of this sort? 


e Glossitis 


Dr. Morris CutNer (St. Mary’s Hospital) writes: In 


reply . 
to ‘‘T. S. S.’’ (October 3rd), I am permitted by Dr. 


Justina Wilson to state that, in the electrical department of 
St. Mary’s Hospital, we have given relief to a few cases 
of glossitis and enlarged papillae by using the Kromayer 
lamp with a quartz rod applicator. The affected areas are 
repeatedly, slowly, and gently stroked by the rounded end 
of the rod applicator at short intervals, the total duration 
of the first treatment for the whole of the areas involved 
being thirty seconds. After three to four days the treatment 
is repeated, and, depending upon the degreee of reaction, the 
total time is increased to forty to forty-five seconds. This 
procedure is repeated at half-weekly intervals until, by 
gradual increments of ten to fifteen seconds, the total 
duration of one treatment is about two minutes, and this is 
maintained at half-weekly or weekly intervals as long as 
is necessary. In.addition to the local treatment the patient 
undergoes general irradiation from a mercury vapour lamp. 
Some degree of relief is experienced after a few treatments, 
and eventually the soreness and tingling disappear, and the 
papillae become less prominent. The underlying pathology 
seems to be ihat the symptoms result from an inflammatory 
process arising from buccal or nasopharyngeal sepsis. This 
becomes chronic in character, being maintained by a less 
virulent organism, which is killed by the action of the ultra- 
violet radiation of shorter wave-length, the longer waves 
producing a soothing and healing erythema and hyperaemia, 
penetration being made more effective by the slight com- 
pression produced during the stroking process. The general 
irradiation increases the whole body resistance, and this 
aids the local effect. The possibility of carcinomatous origin 
is, of course, excluded by previous surgical examination of 
the case. 
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Prophylaxis of Lumbago 

‘*B. S.”’ writes, in reply to ‘‘ S. L.’’ (October 3rd, p. 637): 
The answer is warmth, dryness, rest, exercise, and diet. 
I would suggest: a dry, warm house, well ventilated, 
dry bedding (feather beds absorb damp, and should be 
periodically warmed all day by the fire), a sufficiently long 
indoor jacket, a waistcoat lined with flannel at the back, 
moderate walking exercise, and occasional rests, lying flat 
on a firm, level bed ; very moderate use of sugar and carbo- 
hydrates ; massage once or twice weekly, and a Turkish bath 
every two or three weeks. A short course of resorcinol, 
or some other urinary antiseptic, is often found beneficial. 


Dr. H. Fercre Woops (London, W.) writes, in reply to 


“‘S. L.’’: The recurrent attacks suggest a lesion of the sacro- 
iliac synchondrosis, or of a lumbar vertebra, and manipula- 
tion might entirely do away with recurrence of attacks. 
Relief at the time of an attack might be gained by the 
administration of rhus toxicodendron, which has an imme- 
diate effect in some forms of lumbago. I can speak for the 
efficacy of both the above-mentioned methods of treatment, 
after a score of years’ experience of them. 


Income Tax 
Depreciation or Cost of Renewal of Car 
‘*G. P.’’ inquires which is better—to claim depreciation 
annually, or only cost of replacement when the car is 
exchanged. 

*," Depreciation annually. If the car is not renewed— 
for example, by reason cf retirement—the allowance is 
entirely lost if cost of renewal is relied on for redress. 
Further, the allowance of depreciation does not prevent a 
clairn for ‘‘ obsolescence ’’ being made for a deduction of 
the cost of the car, less the amount received for it, together 
with the aggregate of the depreciation allowances. For 
example, car cost £250, £96 allowed for depreciation in 
three years ; car sold for £75, when another purchased in 
place of it ; obsolescence allowance as an expense of year 
of sale would be £250 — (£96 + £75 =) £171—that is, 
ard. 

Liability on New Basis 


** MEMBER B.M.A.’’ asks what tax will be payable by him on 


a pension of £634. He is a bachelor, 66 years of age, and 
has a dependent relative ; his sister acts as housekeeper. 

*,* Assuming that the pension ranks as ‘‘ earned income ’’ 
his liability under the second Budget will be as follows: 





£ £ 

£634 less 1/5 = £127 earned relief... dae 507 
Personal allowance By. = _ ses 100 
Dependent relative allowance = eve: eS 
Housekeeper allowance ses — <a. oe 

— £175 

£332 


Tax payable: 
£175 at 2s. 6d. = £21 17 6 
£157 at 5s. = £39 5 0 











£332 £61 2 6 


Car Replacement 


““D. M. J.’’ has had several cars during the past few years, 


and the allowance for maintenance has been on the basis of 
““ cost of replacement.’’ In 1928 he had two cars, but one 
was not satisfactory, and he bought a third. Not being 
able then to obtain what he considered a reasonable offer, 
he retained it for a time, and ultimately sold it two and 
a half years later. During that time all three cars were 
licensed and used. The inspector of taxes declines to make 
an allowance for the loss on sale on the ground that the 
car bought in 1931 was not a “‘ replacement.”’ 

*,* The essential point seems to us to be whether, in fact, 
the transaction was intended to be—as it ultimately proved 
to be—a replacement. If ‘‘ D. M. J.’s’’ intention was to 
add to his car. equipment and was subsequently changed, 
the inspector’s view would be correct—the subsequent change 
would not affect the real nature of the original transaction. 
But it is obviously not essential that the sale of the replaced 
asset should be effected immediately, and, although the 
interval was quite unusually long in this case, we consider 
that there is no legal bar to the allowance, and, further, 
that the local commissioners or the Board of Inland Revenue 
would be impressed with the obvious equity of our corre- 
spondent’s case. It is, of course, a pity that ‘‘ depre- 
ciation ’’ was not claimed year by year. 











SS 
LETTERS, NOTES, ETC. 


Maggots in Wounds 
Dr. ARTHUR J. TURNER (Lee-on-the-Solent) writes: Durin 

work in hospitals on the North-West Frontier of ni 
I met with several cases of bone disease caused by Maggots 
Under the surgeon’s full control it may be true, as Dr, Bao 
concluded, that ‘‘ maggots, by their digestive action, clear 
away the minute fragments of bone and _ tissue sloughs 
caused by operative trauma.’’ But sad indeed were the 
cases to which I refer, where, through flies having entered 
the patient’s nose or ear, eggs had been deposited in the 
nasal or aural cavities, and the resulting maggots were at 
work digesting, uncontrolled, the mucous membranes, fibrous 
and bony tissues, and even the brain of the still CONSCioys 
and functioning human being. In the worst case (one cag 
never forget it) parts of the face, nose, mouth, skull, ang 
brain had been eaten away, presenting a terrible spectacle 
Spirits of turpentine in aqueous solution, 20 minims to, 
pint of water, was the most successful in reaching ang 
killing the maggots, and patients in an early stage of nog 
or ear destruction were cured ; but the above case of 
extensive attack was brought in too late, and drastic search 
under an anaesthetic proved unavailing to reach the furthes 
areas to which the maggots had penetrated. The patient 
died a few days later. 


Medical Care on Passenger Ships 


Dr. E. H. Price (Brighton) writes: I have recently reture 
from a voyage to Canada on one of the Cunard liner, 
and I was much impressed by the arrangements now 
provided for the sick at sea. There was excellent hospital 
accommodation, including isolation and_ special wards, 
The dispensary was large, and contained all the medicines, 
serums, and vaccines one could possibly require. Every. 
thing was scrupulously clean, and the surgical instruments 
were of the latest design and in good order. The ship 
carried a trained nurse and dispenser. A very accurate 
account of illnesses and accidents occurring on the voyage 
had to be kept. As one who acted for many years a 
medical superintendent of a large hospital, I was much 
impressed with the efficiency of this small medical unit 
afloat. Doctors who recommend sea voyages for their 
patients can rest assured that they will be well cared for 
in these days of modern ocean travel. 


Advantages of Home Spas 
Mr. F. J. C. Broome, general manager of wells and baths at 
Harrogate, writes: At the present time, when every pound 
spent abroad reacts unfavourably on the financial situation, 
I would draw the attention of physicians who may b 
contemplating sending patients to foreign spas to the 
advantages of home spas, where all the treatments obtain 
able abroad are administered. The patient’s prescription 
is rigidly followed, and his comfort is a matter for careful 
consideration by attendants more highly qualified and 

intelligent than those at foreign centres. 


Imported Diathermy Apparatus 
Victor X-Ray Corporation Ltd., of Cavendish Place, W.,, 
writes: Your readers will perhaps be interested to learn that 
there is no duty upon imported diathermy apparatus as 4 
whole, the only part of such machines subject to duty being 
any meters containing permanent magnets. Rarely dos 
this duty exceed 2s. or 3s. 


Fencing 

Dr. A. E. Fixcxu of the Sydney Clinical Research Labor 
tories has sent us an English edition, which he has pre 
pared for the use of the members of the Sydney Epée Club, 
of the rules governing fencing displays and competitions, 
as issued by the International Fencing Federation. 
booklet purports to be an interpretation rather than al 
exact translation of the French text, and should be d 
interest to members of hospital fencing clubs im this 
country. A copy has been placed in the Library of the 
British Medical Association. 


Vacancies 
Notifications of offices vacant in universities, medical colleges 
and of vacant resident and other appointments at hospitals, 
will be found at pages 51, 52, 53, 56, 57, and 58 
our advertisement columns, and advertisements as to 
partnerships, assistantships, and locumtenencies at pages 
54 and 55. : 
A short summary of vacant posts notified in the adverts 
ment columns appears in the Supplement at page 215. 
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Gheccvutons 
IssUSCITATION FROM ASPHYXIA AND 
PREVENTION AND TREATMENT OF 
SECONDARY PNEUMONIA BY 
INHALATION OF CO,* 
YANDELL HENDERSON, PH.D. 
PROFESSOR OF APPLIED PHYSIOLOGY, YALE UNIVERSITY 


from the Laboratory of Applied Physiology, Sheffield Scientific 
School, Yale University) 





fe modern art of resuscitation takes its origin from the 
toduction, about twenty-five years ago, of the prone- 
xsure method of artificial respiration devised by Sir 
jward Sharpey-Schafer. In America, where it was early 
jpted, the number of persons trained to administer it 
estimated at fourteen millions. In the saving of life 
seficiency far surpasses that of any other procedure or 
paratus. It has almost entirely replaced in America 
ye quite ineffective, and sometimes harmful, sub- 
daneous and intracardiac injections of adrenaline and 
her drugs by physicians ignorant of sound methods 
resuscitation. Yet unfortunately the depression of 
ality following many accidents, immersion, asphyxia, 
anaesthesia still causes subsequent deaths among those 
mporarily revived. 
Itis not enough to resuscitate a man from drowning or 
m asphyxia, or other accident, if he is to die a few 
ys later from a secondary pneumonia. The pneumonia 
mld also be prevented ; and this is now possible by 
method which I shall describe. 
The subject to be discussed in this paper includes, 
wrefore, not only resuscitation from carbon monoxide 
hyxia and from many kinds of gas poisoning, resuscita- 
m from drowning, and the resuscitation of babies that 
wnot breathe of themselves at birth, but also other, even 
we important, applications of the physiology of respira- 
im, such as the elimination of the anaesthetic and the 
stration of vitality in patients who, without this treat- 
mt after major surgical operations, may lie for hours 
ja state of functional depression. But most important 
al is the recent discovery that in a wide variety of 
nitions inhalation of carbon dioxide is a highly effective 
wentive—indeed, it is essentially the specific preventive 
ithe condition in the lungs from which it is probable 
mit all secondary pneumonias develop. 
Twenty-five years ago Haldane, Priestley, and Douglas 
pEngland began their epoch-making work on the part 
mat carbon dioxide plays in respiration. Simultaneously 
America I developed some other aspects of the regula- 
m of vital functions by the carbon dioxide produced 
athe body. These observations led me to realize the 
sibility of using inhalation of carbon dioxide in the 
ition and treatment of functional depressions after 
tical operations and in acute disease. 
The results have verified the almost inspired dictum 
the Swiss physiologist Miescher, who, forty years ago, 
acelebrated review of all previous investigations on 
Siration, remarked: ‘‘ Over the oxygen supply of the 
ty carbon dioxide spreads its protecting wings.” 
Iminent surgeons and physicians in public addresses 
metimes complain that physiologists devote themselves 
"exclusively to theoretical problems and do not con- 
mute as largely as they might to the practical matters 
turing disease and saving life. In reply, it may be said 
tt clinicians in all branches of medicine are extremely 































‘A paper read before the Section of Physiology, British Associa- 
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slow to accept and apply the discoveries made by physio- 
logists. In this complaint both sides have the same good 
excuse. For even after a new physiological principle has 
been discovered and its practical importance recognized, it 
is often an extremely difficult problem, requiring time, 
money, and patience, to work out its effective clinical 
application. The practical problem of administering carbon 
dioxide is not simple, for the various conditions to which 
it is applied require various special techniques, with or 
without rebreathing, with oxygen or merely air, with a 
mask or a tent, for the fire brigade, the surgical operating 
room, or the bedside.t As Sir Michael Foster once said, 
it is rarely possible to carry a physiological discovery 
‘‘ bleeding from the laboratory to the bedside.’’ 

On this account it was only ten years ago that Haggard 
and I were able to introduce inhalation of carbon dioxide 
in two distinct practical fields of resuscitation. One of 
these fields was that of the city fire brigade and the rescue 
crew in accidents in coal mines. The other was the surgical 
operating room. These two enterprises have developed 
separately, although along parallel and now converging 
lines. I will therefore tell the two stories separately. 


RESUSCITATION FROM ASPHYXIA 

In America city gas generally contains about 30 per 
cent. of carbon monoxide. Nearly every family has a 
motor car, and the exhaust gas contains about 7 per cent. 
carbon monoxide. In all American cities deaths from 
carbon monoxide asphyxia, otten suicidal, are common. 
In New York City there are about five hundred a year. 

Haldane early showed that the compound which carbon 
monoxide forms with haemoglobin is dissociable, and that 
haemoglobin is restored to normal condition under the 
mass action of oxygen. sIt was long supposed that the 
logical treatment for carbon monoxide asphyxia must be 
the administration of oxygen. But experience on the 
victims of asphyxis and on animals in my laboratory 
showed that in many cases the breathing becomes greatly 
depressed ; a deeply asphyxiated man or animal does not 
draw the oxygen into the lungs in sufficient quantity, 
and the inhalation of oxygen alone does not quickiy 
displace carbon monoxide from the blood. We found, 
however, that when carbon dioxide of 5 to 8 par cent. 
is administered to such cases respiration is greatly stimu- 
lated. When a mixture of oxygen and carbon dioxide 
is administered after a short but intense asphyxia the 
effects are truly extraordinary. A workman may be over- 
come in a trench over a leaking gas pipe, or at a blast 
furnace. - He may be non-breathing and nearly pulseless. 
The inhalation of a mixture of oxygen and carbon dioxide 
is initiated under prone-pressure artificial respiration. As 
the carbon dioxide reaches the lungs natural breathing 
quickly returns, and, after half an hour of inhalation, the 
man is not only resuscitated, but feels well again, and 
goes back to work. The inhalation not only eliminates 
carbon monoxide, it also restores to the tissues of the 
body the normal content of carbon dioxide lost during the 
development of asphyxia. With the restoration of carbon 
dioxide the general tonus of the body returns. 

After longer, although less intense, asphyxiations, re- 
suscitation is not so rapid. But in these cases there is 
another effect of great importance ; for the subsequent 
development of pneumonia is prevented. Before inhala- 
tional treatment was introduced, pneumonia was a very 
frequent sequel of asphyxia, and was often fatal. The 
first of several discoveries to which this treatment has led 





+ I have arranged with Messrs. Siebe, Gorman and Co., Ltd. 
(187, Westminster Bridge Road, London, S.E.1), to supply: (1) a 
CO, and oxygen inhalator for infants; (2) a CO, and oxvgen 
inhalator for adults of the type used by American fire brigades tor 
carbon monoxide asphyxia ; and (3) a CO, and air inhalator for 
prevention” of post-operative pneumoyia, treatment of angina 
pectoris, and other medical and surgical purposes. [3693] ; 
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is that the inhalation of carbon dioxide in oxygen not 
only relieves asphyxia, but also prevents post-asphyxial 
pneumonia. This is a fact big with promise. 

There are now many thousand inhalators in active use 
in American cities. There are between three and four 
hundred in New York, and the number is_ rapidly 
increasing. In some cities physicians frequently ask for 
the help of the rescue crews of the fire brigade or the 
city gas company with their inhalator in cases of pneu- 
monia. Even more often they call for the inhalator for 
newborn babies that fail to breathe effectively. 

Out of this experience has come a clearer conception 
than we have had heretofore regarding the state of the 
asphyxiated respiratory centre both in the newborn child 
and in persons who have been immersed almost to 
drowning. It has always been supposed that there must 
be an overpowering excess of carbon dioxide in the blood 
in such cases. But our experience now demonstrates 
that it is not excess of carbon dioxide, but deficiency of 
oxygen, that induces the depression of the centre. No 
very great excess of carbon dioxide is, or can be, produced 
when the supply of oxygen is shut off. The asphyxiated 
centre is like one deeply morphinized. Its sensitivity is 
decreased ; its threshold for carbon dioxide is abnormally 
elevated. But the inactive centre promptly becomes 
active again if the amount of carbon dioxide supplied to 
it is sufficient to stimulate. Accordingly, we find that 
when the normal 5 per cent. of carbon dioxide pressure 
is insufficient to stimulate, 7 per cent. carbon dioxide is 
or 10 per cent., or even higher pressures, 
may be needed. When sufficient carbon dioxide is 
administered to reach the elevated threshold and to over- 
come the decreased sensitivity, then spontaneous respira- 
tion begins. As the oxygen supply is renewed the 
threshold drops again to normal, the sensitivity of the 
centre is restored, natural breathing returns, and the 
asphyxiated newborn child or drowned person is resusci- 
tated. 

In American maternity hospitals, now, the old barbarous 
and often ineffective methods of resuscitating the new- 
born by swinging, spanking, and dipping in cold water 
are being replaced by inhalation of carbon dioxide. As 
much is used as may be necessary to start breathing, 
usually 7 per cent., mixed with oxygen. Many _ babies 
that cannot be resuscitated in any other way are thus 
saved. This improvement is also making its way in 
England, for among the first to adopt it was Dr. Louise 
MclHlroy, at the Royal Free Hospital in London. 

Recently another advance has been made. In .addition 
to the four babies in every hundred births that are 
stillborn, some of whom can, however, be saved by 
inhalational treatment, there are four other babies that 
breathe for a few days but die in the first few weeks of 
life. Until recently no efforts have succeeded in reducing 
this huge mortality ; for the decrease of infant mortality 
effected in recent years has been confined to the period 
after the first month. A large part of the neo-natal mor- 
tality is a consequence of continuing atelectasis. The 
lungs are not fully dilated by the first cry, or for many 
hours or even days after birth. The ancient practice of 
making a child cry several times a day is often ineffective 


often effective ; 


in overcoming atelectasis. 
Cruikshank that the majority of neo-natal deaths are due 
to pneumonia developing in undilated areas of the lungs. 
Combining this fact with other evidence, I have proposed 
that the lungs of every newborn child should be fully 
dilated by inhalation of carbon dioxide in the first 
few days of life. In maternity hospitals where this 
measure has been adopted mortality from pneumonia 


It has now been shown by 


has ceased. 
Experience in cases of drowning is affording similar 
Inhalation of carbon dioxide and oxygen has 


evidence. 








PREVENTION OF SECONDARY PNEUMONIA BY CO, - pie Barrsn 
L- — A RMA 
proved to be not only a valuable supplement to mas 


prone pressure artificial respiration, but also an effective 
preventive of the pneumonia which often causes the 
deaths of persons rescued from drowning. : 


PREVENTION OF Post-OPERATIVE PNEUMONIA 

IT turn now to the companion story of carbon dioxide 
inhalation in the surgical. operating room. For many 
vears I urged this inhalation ; and it gradually came és 
be recognized as a procedure promoting the elimination 
of the anaesthetic, diminishing nausea, and restoring q 
vigorous heart action. It is also the most effective method 
of controlling an exhausting hiccup. Now another advan. 
tage has developed. Almost simultaneously three Years 
ago in several clinics in America and also in Germany 
it was noted that patients who received this inhalation 
after operations and anaesthesia were free from the other 
wise considerable risk of post-operative pneumonia. Even 
in the best practice the mortality from post-operative 
pneumonia has been four for every thousand major opera- 
tions. The number that have had pneumonia and 
recovered has been many times greater ; indeed, some 
degree of pulmonary involvement has occurred probably 
in as-many as one in ten, or even One in five, of all 
cases after surgical operations, especially those in the 
abdomen. But now in clinics which have adopted asa 
routine procedure full dilatation of the lungs by inhala 
tion of carbon dioxide, all pulmonary complications, such 
as in the past have led to post-operative pneumonia, 
have been eliminated. The reason for this result. throws 
light on problems that have still to be solved. 

Several observers in the last century,. and particularly 
the English physician Pasteur early in this century, 
described a condition following bronchitis or diphtheria 
in which a part or the whole of one lung collapses and 
returns to a state like that before birth. But it is only 
since the use of the x ray and the bronchoscope became 
common that this condition in the lungs, from which 
post-operative pneumonia starts, has been generally 
This is the massive collapse of a lung or the 
atelectasis of a lobe or lobules. It is now only three 
vears since the relation of atelectasis to pneumonia was 
first demonstrated experimentally by  Coryllos. This 
demonstration goes far to explain why the victims d 
motor and other accidents, whose ribs are broken and 
whose chests are partially immobilized, rather often 
develop pneumonia. 

Normally the lungs are kept constantly expanded ant 
their airways open. Through these tubes they are th 
best-drained organs in the body. The force which keep 
them open is the tonus of the diaphragm and the othe 
muscles of the thorax. Whenever this tonus is lowered, 
as it is after asphyxia, anaesthesia, immersion, and il 
elderly and debilitated patients long confined to their beds 
and in those who have suffered chest injuries, the vital 
capacity of the lungs is diminished. In the unaerated ares 
mucus accumulates until some of the airways are filled ant 
closed. If there happens to be present also inhaled foreigt 
material or catarrh from bacterial invasion, these cond 
tions also contribute to the blocking of airways. As soot 
as any part of a lung is thus shut off, the air within it 
is absorbed into the blood ; for the total pressure of all 
the gases in the venous blood is always forty to sixly 
millimetres less than the total pressure in’ the arterial 
blood, which is the same as in open areas of the lung, 
and in the outside air. The occluded lung or lobe @ 
lobules are soon collapsed, and in such collapsed areas aly 
bacteria that happen to be present find conditions favour 
able for their growth and activity. It is in this way 
probably that all secondary pneumonias develop. 

This conception assigns to the tonus of the skeletal 
muscles of the body a place of prime importance ™ 
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iration. It is this tonus that keeps the lungs ex- 
ded and prevents. atelectasis. The movements of 
iration do not consist merely in the alternate con- 
faction and relaxation of the thoracic muscles. In reality, 
 W. R. Hess expresses it, these muscles pass at each 
jeath from one tonus level to another and back again. 
When respiration is depressed the tonus level of the entire 
gusculature of the body is depressed also. The capacity 
of the thorax is greatly decreased by the relaxed and 
devated diaphragm and the flaccidity of the other respira- 
muscles. In the partially deflated lungs atelectasis 
radily develops, and, if infection is present, pneumonia 
gay follow. 
When, on the contrary, respiration is stimulated, as it 
sin normal muscular activity by an increased production 
carbon dioxide in the body, or as it is by inhalation 
carbon dioxide, the tonus of all the muscles of the body, 
and particularly those involved in respiration, is increased. 
The lungs are expanded, occlusion of airways is prevented, 
yd any airways that have already been occluded are 
ropened. The normal drainage from the lungs through 
fe airways is maintained, or re-established, and the 
ievelopment of a secondary pneumonia is prevented. 
Even in the development of primary pneumonia low 
quscular tonus, partial deflation of the lungs, and the 















ysulting atelectasis probably play an important part ; for 
t is a well-recognized fact that lobar pneumonia may 
grad from patient to patient in the beds of a hospital, 
jt that the physicians and nurses, who are moving about 
ad keeping their lungs expanded, are relatively immune 
tp the contagion. 

If the length of this address permitted it could be 
gown that respiration exerts its chief effect upon the 
trculation also through its influence upon the tonus of the 
msculature of the body. This tonus is the chief factor 
m the veno-pressor mechanism—a mechanism largely 
distinct from the vasomotor system and scarcely less 
important. It is the tonus of the skeletal muscles which 
wmally presses the blood out of the tissue capillaries 
ito the veins and back to the right heart. Whenever 
wspiration is stimulated, as it is by physical exercise, the 
increased tonus of all the contractile tissues increases the 
wlume of the venous return, improves the heart action, 
ud augments the circulation. 

When, on the contrary, respiration and muscle tonus are 
pressed, the blood stagnates in the tissues, the venous 


|rtun is diminished, the heart action is weakened, and 


the circulation is retarded. The extreme form of such 
kpression is surgical shock. The inhalation of carbon 
loxide after anaesthesia and operation, and in other con- 
litions of lowered vitality, by restoring respiration and 
muscle tonus, counteracts both the depression of the circu- 
tion and the tendency to atelectasis and pneumonia. 

Such in brief outline are the contributions which the 
fhysiology of respiration is making to the science and art 
tresuscitation. From the developments of the past few 
Jars it appears probable that in the near future all 
ondary pneumonias will be preventable. 


CONCLUSIONS 

Incases of drowning, asphyxiation, and other accidents, 
id after surgical anaesthesia, the prevention of secondary 
feumonia is almost as important as the immediate 
fuscitation. Inhalation of carbon dioxide mixed with 
&ygen or with air is the most effective means of stimu- 
ing respiration. This inhalation has proved to be also 
t highly effective preventive—indeed, it is essentially the 
Weific preventive—of the collapse of the lungs which leads 
Pneumonia. These two advantages have now been 
ltmonstrated by experience in large numbers of cases of 
bon monoxide asphyxia, drowning, and other accidents. 
the asphyxia of the newborn this inhalation is replacing 








the old brutal and often ineffective methods of swinging, 
spanking, and dipping. In surgical clinics this treatment 
is used to counteract failure of breathing under anaes- 
thesia, to restore a normal circulation, and especially to 
prevent post-operative pneumonia. 

Respiration is closely associated with the tonus of the 
muscles, especially of the thorax. Depressed breathing 
and low tonus permit collapse of parts or the whole of 
a lung. From this collapse, if infection is present, pneu- 
monia develops. If respiration and muscle tonus are stimu- 
lated by inhalation of carbon dioxide the lungs are kept 
open and the development of pneumonia is prevented. 
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DIABETES INSIPIDUS FOLLOWING 
FRACTURED SKULL 


BY ‘ 
A. PATRICK, M.B., F.R.C.S.Eb. 
HULL 





Diabetes insipidus, a comparatively rare condition, has 
been recognized since 1674, when Willis noted that in a 
certain number of cases which were classed as diabetes 
mellitus the condition of the urine was different, in that 
it did not have the same sweet taste. This suggested 
to him a basis of differentiation. It was not until one 
hundred years later that Simmons described two cases 
of this disorder, and these were published in detail by 
Fitz. Following this, Frank referred to diabetes insipidus 
as ‘‘a long-continued abnormally increased secretion of 
non-saccharine urine, which is not caused by a diseased 
condition of the kidneys.’’ 

Although this malady was definitely recognized by 
clinicians, nothing was known of its etiology except that 
it was not due to renal disease. The nineteenth century 
literature contains several articles dealing with experi- 
mentally produced diabetes insipidus. Claude Bernard, 
in his experimental puncture of the floor of the fourth 
ventricle, produced this syndrome, and believed that he 
had found a centre in the base of the brain which governed 
it. If diabetes insipidus is due to some disturbance of the 
pituitary, as we have every reason to believe, then the 
experimental work of Schafer, Magnus, and Herring, and 
the deductions and observations of Cushing, are invalu- 
able. Briefly, Schafer, in 1902, proved that a polyuria 
in animals could be experimentally produced by the in- 
jection of pituitary extract. Other experimental work 
showed that the diuretic action of the pituitary extract 
was caused by the pars intermedia. At the same time, 
Cushing noted that in a certain number of his operation 
cases in which the pituitary body was subjected to 
manipulation a severe polyuria frequently resulted, which 
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lasted for several days. He believed that this was due 
to a hyposecretion of the posterior lobe of the pituitary. 

A great number of pathological conditions are put 
forward as the cause of diabetes insipidus. The com- 
monest of these are: tumours of the pituitary body, 
tumours of the base of the brain, head injury, acute 
infectious diseases, tuberculosis, and syphilis. The two 
main theories advanced as the cause of diabetes insipidus 
are: (1) the endocrine theory, and (2) the nervous theory. 
According to the endocrine theory the syndrome is mani- 
fested by a lack of pituitary hormone in the blood, due 
either to diminished production or to deficient absorption. 
According to the nervous theory, the condition is due to 
some disturbance of the hypothalamic region. Croll has 
shown that the pars intermedia of the pituitary is richly 
supplied with nerves. Greving and Pines have described 
nerve tracts from the hypothalamus to the pituitary: any 
interference with this nerve supply is evidenced by 
pituitary disturbance. Whatever may be the pathology, 
the determining factor is the functioning power of the 
pituitary body. 

Records of some of the American hospitals show that 
there have been no authentic cases. Rowntree of the Mayo 
Clinic, Rochester, states that of 257,000 hospital admis- 
sions, 35 were indexed as diabetes insipidus, but on 
careful study he disregarded 11 of these. Fitz recorded 
an incidence of 14 cases per 100,000, and Williams’s 
statistical review shows the incidence to be 19.2 per 
100,000. It is more common in youth and in the male 
sex. Of 85 cases quoted by Strauss 57 occurred under 
the age of 25; and of 36 cases quoted by Moffat and 
Greenberger 28 were males and 8 were females. 

The symptoms and signs of diabetes insipidus are 
varied. The diagnostic features of the condition are: 
(1) the uncontrollable thirst, and (2) the polyuria, the 
urine being of low specific gravity. The other features 
which may be present are a subnormal temperature, slow 
pulse rate, low blood pressure, somnolence, irritability, 
lack of appetite, constipation, and dry skin. These sym- 
ptoms are by no means constant in every case. The 
patient may complain of none other than the thirst and 
polyuria, describing the condition more as a nuisance than 
as an ailment. On the other hand, some patients may 
become worried and depressed, and melancholia has been 
known to result. Ocular symptoms which may arise 
during the course of the disease are usually due to the 
pressure effects resulting from the tumour. X-ray appear- 
ances of the sella turcica are, as a rule, not very helpful, 


except in cases where there is tumour formation. The | 


polyuria is invariably the first sign, and the thirst is 
consequent upon the polyuria. The quantity of urine 
passed varies considerably, as much as 20 pints being 
voided in twenty-four hours. It is of very pale colour, 
and the specific gravity is always low, practically never 
above 1010. The reaction is faintly acid and the per- 
centage of solid constituents small. The prognosis depends 
essentially upon the causal lesion. If this is a head 
injury the prognosis is relatively good. If it is a tumour 
the outcome is fatal and the disease invariably of short 
duration. Where syphilis is the cause anti-syphilitic 
treatment gives beneficial results. In the idiopathic cases 
where no definite lesion can be detected the patient, 
although responding well to treatment, may drag on for 
years, and death may ultimately be due to some other 
disease. Hypodermic injection of pituitary extract gives 
the most satisfactory results. The urine is greatly 
diminished, the blood pressure rises, the pulse quickens, 
and irritability and somnolence disappear. One must be 
guided more by the alleviation of the thirst than by the 
quantity of urine passed. The amount of extract used 
varies, and, at first, is best given in two separate doses, 





== 
as its effect lasts only about eight hours. As soo, Pa 
the patient wakes in the morning he should be given a 
hypodermic injection of pituitary extract, and this jg 
followed by a second dose in the evening. With the 
co-operation of the patient one can arrive at the coreg 
dosage to keep the condition under control. With jm. 
provement, less pituitary extract can be given and th 
time between the injections lengthened. Feeding th 
patient on fresh pituitary gland may be useful. Such, 
method, of course, is not practicable in the smaller towns 
or villages. Motzfeldt quotes a case where he fed hig 
patient on seven fresh glands daily. Under this treatmen 
improvement was so marked that in eighteen monty 
time the condition could be kept under control with ogg 
gland per day. Lumbar puncture has been used in certaig 
cases, especially in that type due to tumour formation ang 
serous meningitis. Such treatment, of course, gives only 
temporary relief. Anti-syphilitic treatment in the syphilitig 
type of case gives satisfactory results. 


History OF CASE 

On October 6th, 1930, a male, aged 21, was admitted tg 
a nursing home suffering from fractured anterior and middl 
fossae of the base of the skuli as a result of a motor accident, 
(The x-ray photograph showed an extensive fracture, com 
mencing high up in the right temporal fossa and running dow, 
into the base of the skull into the regions of the anterior 
and middle fossae.) 

On admission he was in a dazed condition ; both eyes wer 
swollen and discoloured, and he bled from the right ear and 
nose. The following day he complained of loss of vision in 
the right eye, together with deafness in the right ear and 
headaches. During the first few days the patient showed 
signs of improvement. The quantity of urine passed wag 
estimated at 45 ounces +, and of specific gravity 1014; 
there was only a trace of albumin. About a_ week after 
admission he became rather drowsy and irritable, and he 
complained of thirst. His urine was now 100 ounces + per 
day. No active treatment was instituted at this time. He 
was carefully observed from day to day, and on October 24h 
the thirst had greatly increased, the quantity of urine passed 
being 160 ounces +. He was very irritable, and at 
times drowsy. His bowels were constipated, and _ his skin 
dry ; the temperature was 97°, pulse rate 48, respiration rate 
12. He stated that his thirst was insatiable, and on one 
occasion, so great was his craving, he secretly got out of bed 
when he was unattended and drank the water in the wash 
basin. On the 25th hypodermic injections of pituitary extrac 
were commenced. The results were spectacular. The initia 
dose given was 1 c.cm. twice daily. His thirst diminished and 
the polyuria decreased, the total amount of urine passed 
the twenty-four hours following treatment being 59 ounce 
The temperature rose to 98.4°, the pulse rate gradually i 
creased to 68, and his respiration rate to 14. With tht 
co-operation of the patient the dose of pituitary extract wa 
diminished to 3/4 c.cm., given the first thing on awakigf 
in the morning and the last thing at night. This, the patie 
stated, gave him total relief from all his symptoms. 

He was discharged on November 10th, 1930, with instrue 
tions to carry out the pituitary treatment under his owl 
medical adviser’s observation. 

The case presented illustrates many important aml 
interesting features. I believe that the cause of th 
diabetes insipidus in this patient was the fracture it 
volving the middle fossa ; presumably it passed through 
the sella turcica and in some way injured the pituitaly 
body. It is probable that, as a result of haemorrhags 
there was pressure on the pituitary gland, causing inte 
ference with its function. The fact that the condition wa 
not manifested until a week after the accident prové 
that the pituitary body was not directly injured at the 
time of the accident, and that its dysfunction was ca 
by something else. This, in my opinion, is a very usef 
point in the prognosis, which, had the disorder been due 
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to a direct injury, would have been very much worse. 
As this haemorrhage is absorbed so will the function of 
the pituitary increase, and the patient already shows 
gos of improvement in that less pituitary extract is 
quired to control the thirst and polyuria. The necessity 
for early recognition of diabetes insipidus cannot be too 
srongly emphasized, as the polyuria in time has a 
deleterious effect upon the kidneys and bladder. Pituitary 
extract hypodermically is without doubt the treatment of 
choice, but it must be remembered that it is not a cure. 
The treatment must be maintained and the co-operation 
of the patient sought. 

In conclusion, I desire to express my indebtedness to Mr. 
Blair for the facilities he has afforded me in observing this 
case. 
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CONGENITAL PYLORIC STENOSIS* 


BY 


C. MAX PAGE, D.S.O., F.R.C.S. 


SURGEON TO ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL AND THE VICTORIA HOSPITAL FOR 
CHILDREN 


Although the morbid anatomy and clinical features of 
sngenital hypertrophic stenosis were clearly defined by 
Hirschsprung in 1888, no striking advance in the treat- 
ment of the condition was effected till the introduction in 
1913 by Rammstedt of the simple operation of section of 
thesphincter. Till then treatment was essentially medical. 
Surgical intervention was only given a chance in obstinate 
ses and was associated in general with a mortality rate 
about 50 per cent., although a few operators using 
loreta’s method of dilatation quoted better results. With 

Rammstedt’s operation the reported mortality varies from 
ito 25 per cent., and it has become almost the standard 
method of treatment. 

It is noticeable in the literature, however, that the 
wing-over to surgical treatment has by no means been 
gneral, particularly in Germany and Denmark. As late 
#1927 Professor Monrad of Copenhagen reported 228 cases 
the condition all treated medically and with an over-all 
ath rate of only 14.4 per cent. It may therefore be a 
matter of dispute how far the extended use of the opera- 
tion has reduced the mortality. One undoubted advantage 
thas by common acceptance—namely, the shortening of 
the period of treatment. The wide variation in the 
mortality reported. by various observers shows that the 
poblem is affected by several factors. Both pre-operative 
aid post-operative treatment influence the result as much 
fthaps as the method of operation. 

The fact that I am allowed to open this discussion is, I 
ink, evidence of how far in this country radical surgical 
teatment has been accepted. I would emphasize, how- 
fer, that the surgeon plays only a small, if important, 
fat in bringing these cases to a successful issue. The 
tection of the pre-operative and post-operative treatment 
Muires the greatest judgement and care of a skilled 
Mediatrician if satisfactory results are to be obtained. As 
Mener I propose to outline the general points in relation 
diagnosis. I shall consider in some detail the operative 
ere 
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technique and its bearing on results, leaving it to those 
who follow me to consider in detail the more difficult 
medical and biochemical problems on which they are so 
much better qualified to speak. 


SYMPTOMS AND DIAGNOSIS 

The cause of the pyloric hypertrophy remains a matter 
of speculation. The fact that it is commoner in males 
than in females (4:1) and in the first-born is accepted. 
Although obstructive symptoms are seldom in evidence till 
the second week of life, it would seem probable from 
the size of the tumour even at the earliest stage that 
the hypertrophy develops during intrauterine life. The 
youngest patient I have operated on for the condition was 
18 days old, and the oldest was 6 months. It does not 
seem to me to be necessary to discuss whether spasm and 
stenosis of the pylorus should be distinguished. In my 
experience some degree of hypertrophy is present in all 
cases, and even in its fully developed form symptoms are 
produced by spasm and not stenosis in its true sense. 

The points determining diagnosis are, I think, well 
established, and do not provoke controversy. It is 
based on the presence of repeated projectile vomiting, 
visible peristalsis of an enlarged stomach, coupled with 
wasting and constipation developing about the second 
week of life in an infant till then apparently normal. A 
tumour may be felt at the pylorus, but evidence of this 
is certainly not necessary to establish the diagnosis. I 
have noticed at operation wide variation in the size and 
consistence of the tumour and also in the depth at which 
it lies under the liver. Radiography gives interesting 
pictures for study and definite evidence of the degree of 
obstruction, but it is not essential as a routine diagnostic 
method. 


WHEN TO OPERATE 

The decision as to when a case should be operated on 
is no doubt difficult, and will vary with the facilities 
available. My own impression is that once the full range 
of symptoms above described is established, the sooner 
operation is carried out the better will be the results. I 
think my colleague, Dr. Jewesbury, who has passed on to 
me the majority of the 150 cases I have operated on, takes 
this view. If serious emaciation has developed, the risk 
of operation is certainly gravely increased. 


TREATMENT BEFORE OPERATION 

Pre-operative preparation should, I think, consist in 
regular washing out of the stomach for a few days and the 
administration of subcutaneous glucose saline for a similar 
period. Regular small feeds of a suitably diluted milk 
given at two-hour intervals are continued. I do not 
know how far the administration of atropine is useful, 
and I shall be interested to hear the views of those who 
follow me on this subject. To them I shall leave the 
fuller discussion of this problem and the strictly medical 
treatment, as they are better qualified to express an 
opinion. 

OPERATIVE TECHNIQUE 

It is clear that the choice and administration of the 
anaesthetic in these infants with so frail a hold on life is 
a matter of importance. Gray and other surgeons at the 
Great Ormond Street Hospital consider gas and oxygen to 
be the best. In Germany chloroform seems to be popular. 
It was used by Kirschner, who records 15 cases without 
any deaths. Pauchet prefers local anaesthesia. In my 
own experience light ether anaesthesia given on an open 
mask has been satisfactory. It is certainly simple to give 
and readily controllable. In two cases in which death 
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followed closely on operation it was observed that the 
anaesthesia had been carried to the full degree of relaxa- 
tion. This, I think, is to be avoided. The operation can 
be easily performed without full muscular relaxation, 
although irregular respiratory movements are undesirable 
during the few minutes the peritoneum need be open. I 
have carried out the operation under local anaesthesia in 
three cases, but I think that the movements of the infant 
and the tendency to the extrusion of the fine omentum 
and viscera add unnecessary shock and difficulties to the 
procedure. 

I make a vertical incision about one inch in length, half 
an inch to the right of the mid-line situated half-way 
between the xiphisternum and the umbilicus. The rectus 
muscle is split and the underlying peritoneum opened to 
the full extent of the wound. This exposes the right lobe of 
the liver. An incision lower down may make delivery of the 
pylorus easier, but it does not control the other viscera so 
well either during operation or during the healing period. 
The lower angle of the wound is then drawn down with a 
retractor, the distended pyloric antrum thus coming into 
view. This is drawn out of the wound with forceps and will 
lead to the pyloric tumour. The delivery of the latter is 
generally easy with gentle traction by a rat-toothed forceps, 
but sometimes it is less mobile, and a special ring forceps 
may be convenient in order to bring it to the surface. The 
section of the peritoneum and superficial muscle fibres of 
the tumour is made with a knife, the pylorus being held 
between the thumb and finger of the left hand. The 
division of the sphincter is completed with a blunt dis- 
sector. There can be no doubt when the section is com- 
plete, as the white mucous membrane prolapses into the 
wound. Care should be taken at the duodenal extremity 
of the swelling not to puncture the mucous membrane, as 
at this situation the muscle tumour stops abruptly. On 
its stomach side the line of demarcation from the normal 
musculature is gradual and no harm is done by extending 
the incision well on to the pyloric antrum. The section is 
made along a line on the pyloric tumour where the surface 
vessels cannot be seen. If this line is chosen and if the 
division is completed with a blunt dissector, I do not think 
there is any need to control the haemorrhage by ligature. 
If a bleeding point of any size is seen it can be under-run 
with fine gut. In my experience the necessity for this is 
very unusual. The pyloric tumour is then slipped back 
into the abdomen and the wound sewn up in two layers 
with continuous fine catgut. The section is sutured with 
interrupted salmon-gut sutures. The operation performed 
in this way takes about five minutes from start to finish. 
It should not involve exposure of any viscus other than 
the pyloric end of the stomach. 


AFTER-TREATMENT 

In after-management the feeding is important. It must 
be remembered that, though the stricture has been divided, 
a dilated and hypertrophied stomach is present, and there 
may be some mild infection of the gastro-intestinal tract. 
Regular and dilute feeds are given from within an hour 
or two of the operation. A little vomiting is not un- 
common in the first day or two, though it seldom reaches 
the projectile type. 


COMPLICATIONS 


The complications from the surgical standpoint which 
may be met with are: wound infection, prolapse of vis- 
cera, recurrent vomiting, hyperpyrexia, broncho-pneu- 
monia, and gastro-enteritis. 

A mild degree of infection of the wound is more common 
than one would expect. It may take the form of a mild 





: SSS 
red infiltration. I think this must be due to the irritation 
of the catgut. I shall be interested to hear the views of 
other surgeons on the question of suture material for theg 
cases. I have observed prolapse of omentum in one cag 
and prolapse of gut in another. In the first instance, 
through-and-through sutures only had been employed ty 
enclose the abdominal wound, and a fragment of omentun 
prolapsed between two of them. The omentum was lig, 
tured and cut off flush with the wound, and no fresh 
complications were observed, the patient making a normal 
recovery. In the other instance the wound suppurated and 
broke down about the fifth day, allowing prolapse of 
stomach and intestines. Re-suture was promptly carrie 
out, but the child died of general peritonitis three days 
later. I notice in the literature that recurrent vomiting 
of a projectile type has been recorded with some fre 
quency. In my experience it has only once been neces. 
sary to reopen the abdomen and carry out a secondary 
operation. In one fatal case relief of stenosis was incom. 
plete; no secondary operation had been performed. 4g 
I mentioned above, a certain amount of forcible Vomiting 
may occur for a day or two, and need not cause alam, 
some measure of hyperpyrexia is observed in about 19 
per cent. of cases operated on. I am not quite clear about 
its significance. In one case the temperature rose to about 
108°, and the baby died on the second day. In other 
instances it has risen to 106° and 107°, and has been 
brought down by sponging; it does not appear to have 
interfered with a successful result. Broncho-pneumonia 
was responsible for two deaths at a fairly early stage 
subsequent to operation. I do not think it common enough 
to contraindicate the use of ether, though no doubt thes 
fatalities may be quoted as an argument against its use, 
Gastro-enteritis was the cause of death in two cases, 
In regard to this latter complication, it has been vey 
much less in evidence since operation has been undertaken 
at an earlier stage and the after-treatment has been some 
what modified. 

In regard to the function of the stomach and the con 
dition of the children after this operation—as far as casei 
under Dr. Jewesbury have been observed—it appears that 
the child becomes normal both in physique and in its 
digestive functions. 





MortTALitTy 

The 150 cases in which I have operated, from 1922 up 
to date, may be divided into two groups, namely, 60 
carried out at the Victoria Hospital and Princess Mary 
Home, and go cases at St. Thomas’s Hospital. Iti 
interesting to note that the mortality in the first series 
averages 6.6 per cent.; in the St. Thomas’s cases it 8 
12.2 per cent. It is not altogether easy to explain th 
difference in results, as the surgical and medical treatment 
was carried out on the same lines, though it is perhaps 
true that a larger number of cases at St. Thomas's came 
under care at a late stage of the condition, but it bring 
home to one the difficulty in drawing conclusions from 
a small group of figures. I would quote as a further 
example of this the fact that in 1924-1925 at St. Thomas$ 
14 successive cases were operated on without any fatality. 


CONCLUSION 


To sum up, I think one may say that the modern sir 
gical treatment, if it is applied early and associated with 
vigilant medical supervision and skilled nursing, may be 
expected to reduce the mortality of this condition t0 j 
to 10 per cent. This estimate may not appear ® 
be very optimistic, but it should alsc be remembered 
that the treatment curtails very greatly the period 
hospitalization. 
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PREMEDICATION* 
BY 
STANLEY ROWBOTHAM, M.R.CS., L.R.C.P. 


ANAESTHETIST, ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL AND WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL 


for the purpose of this discussion, by premedication is 
derstood a new conception of pre-anaesthetic medica- 
ton, whereby the patient is rendered unconscious in his 
hed before the administration of the anaesthetic. The 
jugs employed for this purpose, and the technique of 
ieir administration it is the object of this meeting to 
gnsider. The method has been aptly named _ basal 
ygrcosis. 

It is no longer necessary that a man about to undergo 
mw operation shall first of all be subjected to the ordeal 
of being taken from his bed to the theatre, compelled to 
yitness the preparations for his operation, and then 
mdergo the unpleasant experience of inhaling the anaes- 
thetic until the last threads of his dissociating conscious- 
ness finally break. Neither is it necessary that when he 
wce more awakens he shall reek of the anaesthetic, nor 
le distressed by hours of vomiting. 


HISTORY 

In 1913 Gwathmey introduced a method for the pro- 
duction of narcosis by rectal oil-ether solution; and, 
dthough this method had certain disadvantages, it marked 
agreat step forward as far as the patient’s mental re- 
gtions were concerned. I have always felt that sufficient 
due has not been given to Gwathmey for recognizing what 
atremendously important thing is the abolishing of pre- 
werative fear. Some years later he published a paper on 
ynergistic anaesthesia, which marked the actual birth 
basal narcosis as it is known to-day. It was this paper 
yhich stimulated me to try several drugs with the object 
¢ finding a method whereby a patient might safely be 
pit to sleep while still in bed, and thereby saved the 
mental distress which often has such a deleterious effect 
on his condition before, during, and after operation. 
Ifnally decided upon paraldehyde, which had been used 
by Gwathmey in his oil-ether mixtures. In spite of its 
lisadvantages of smell, and in face of a good deal of 
position, the use of rectal paraldehyde steadily 
increased for some years. 

In 1926 avertin was introduced by Prof. Eichholtz. It 
sgiven in 23 per cent. solution per rectum and is a much 
nore powerful drug than paraldehyde. It lacks the dis- 
wreeable smell of the latter and has the additional 
idvantage that it is only necessary to inject a small volume 
the solution into the rectum. 

Towards the latter end of 1929 barbituric acid and its 
wmpounds began to receive consideration both as anaes- 
thetics per se and as complementary or basal narcotics. 
The barbiturates were well established as narcotics in general 
nedicine. In 1924 Fredet and Perlis reported in the Presse 
Kédicale the intravenous use of somnifeine as an anaes- 
thetic. I tried it and was much impressed by the results ; 
lut reports that its originators were not altogether satisfied 
wth it, and the fact that some dogs which were anaes- 
etized for research work also died, caused me to abandon 
tt I have also tried luminal given by the mouth, in 
dses of half to three-quarters of a grain per stone weight, 
td although complete unconsciousness was not obtained, 
ftients were rendered drowsy and required less anaes- 
etic. It is to American workers that we owe the 
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introduction of the newer, quickly acting barbiturate 
compounds, amytal and nembutal. Pernocton, of German 
origin, is very like the latter. Without being unduly 
enthusiastic, I think one may say that these compounds 
(and especially nembutal) have already proved of great 
value as basal narcotics; and I feel certain that they will 
be widely used in the future. They were introduced into 
this country by Magill, who brought supplies of amytal 
and nembutal back with him after his visit to America 
with the British Medical Association last year, and it is 
to him that I owe my introduction to these drugs. 

I propose briefly to consider each group of drugs, men- 
tioning their characteristics and giving typical illustrative 
cases from my own experience; detailing also cases in 
which I have seen adverse symptoms. I shall purposely 
refrain from expressing any opinion as to the comparative 
value of the different drugs until the end, so that the 
descriptions may be as unprejudiced as possible. 


PARALDEHYDE 


I-xcept in young children and very old and debilitated 
subjects, paraldehyde alone will not produce unconscious- 
ness. The addition of morphine or some other such drug 
is needed. Patients are graded into four groups. (This 
classification may also be of help in deciding the dose of 
other narcotic drugs.) 


Group 1.—Children under 7. Debilitated or severely 
toxic subjects. Patients with a high temperature. 

These cases receive 1 drachm of paraldehyde per stone 
weight three-quarters of an hour before operation. The 
solubility of paraldehyde in water is 1 in 10, so that 
every drachm of paraldehyde is dissolved in 10 drachms 
of warm saline. This is shaken hard in a bottle to ensure 
solution and run slowly into the rectum by catheter and 
funnel; the rectum having been cleared by saline enema 
at least two hours previously. If the patient becomes 
unconscious during the introductiomof the solution further 
administration is stopped; but this only applies to Group 
1. Atropine is given hypodermically where an anaesthetic 
other than gas and oxygen is to follow. 


Group 2.—Normal adults and children over 7.—One 
and a quarter hours before operation the patient receives 
hypodermically morphine Gr. 1/40 for every stone weight, 
followed in fifteen minutes by rectal paraldehyde, 1 drachm 
per stone weight. 


Group 3.—Alcoholics. Athletes over 25 years of age. 
Very nervous patients. These patients receive on the night 
before operation (repeated during the morning, if the 
operation is in the afternoon) a full dose of bromide and 
chloral or bromidia. One and a quarter hours before 
operation: morphine, Gr. 1/40 per stone weight, com- 
bined with hyoscine hydrobromide, Gr. 1/ 150-1 / 100 hypo- 
dermically. One hour before operation: paraldehyde, 1 
drachm per stone weight. 


Group 4.—Thyrotoxic cases. A preliminary trial of the 
patient’s reaction to hyoscine should be made some days 
previously as it sometimes causes great excitement. Pre- 
liminary sedatives—bromide and chloral, and morphine 
and hyoscine (if not contraindicated)—are given as for 
Group 3. Owing, however, to the fact that paraldehyde 
may not be sufficient to produce sleep, it may be necessary 
to follow on with ether. The paraldehyde is, therefore, 
dissolved in olive oil—half an ounce of oil to every drachm 
of paraldehyde—and if the patient be still awake half an 
hour before operation, one-half to two ounces of a 50 per 
cent. mixture of ether and olive oil is run into the rectum, 
in half-ounce doses, at intervals of five minutes, until he 
falls asleep. This is not, of course, an unvariable dosage : 
it is necessary to sum up a Case, and a certain amount of 
experience is necessary. Most patients retain the rectal 
injection without trouble, but a suppository of chlorotone 
gr. x is of help in this respect. The average case is asleep 
in from 20 to 25 minutes, but some take as long as 45 
minutes; the rate of absorption from the rectum varies. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE CASES 


Male aged 48.—Operation for double radical antrum. Heart, 
second pulmonary sound accentuated, nil else abnormal. Blood 
pressure, 140/90. Chest, hyperresonant, emphysema. Weight, 
12st. Slb. Plethoric, drinks fair amcunt; big smoker ; 
muscular; fat. Night before operation: bromidia j5ijss. 
7-45 a.m., morphine gr. 4, hyoscine gr. ;{g5 and atropine gr. qoq- 
8.0 a.m., paraldehyde 5xij in saline 3xv per rectum. 8.30 a.m., 
asleep; blood pressure 130/90. 9.0 a.m., anaesthetized, tracheal 
tube passed with ease using only gas and oxygen. 10.0 a.m., 
returned to bed, colour good, blood pressure 120/75. Slept 
without moving until 6 p.m.; somewhat restless until 8 p.m. ; 
received morphine gr. } and slept until next morning, when 
he awoke asking when operation was going to take place. 

Soldier aged 39.—Operation: partial gastrectomy. Heart and 


chest, nil abnormal. Blood pressure, 120/65. Weight, 
10st. 61b. Thin, active man. Night before operation: pot. 
brom. gr. xxx. 7.45 a.m., morphine gr. 4 with atropine 


8T. to. 8.0 a.m., paraldehyde 5xss in saline 3xiv, per rectum. 
8.30 a.m., asleep; blood pressure 100/60. 9 a.m., anaesthe- 
tized with gas-oxygen-ether, relaxation obtained with very 
little ether. 10.30 a.m., returned to bed, colour good, pulse 
120, blood pressure 90/60. 4 p.m., still asleep, colour good, 
pulse 100, blood pressure 95/70. Slept until 3 a.m. No 
vomiting. Convalescence uneventful. 

Girl aged 8.—Operation: tonsillectomy. Physical examina- 
tion, nil abnormal. Tall big child, weight 6 st. 7.45 a.m., 
morphine gr. 4 with atropine gr. jJ5. 8.0 a.m., paraldehyde 
5V in saline 3vii. Asleep almost immediately after paraldehyde 
was run in. Pulse 120, soft; respirations shallow. 9.0 a.m., 
anaesthesia with 50/50 mixture of gas and oxygen; operation 
performed without event. 9.45 a.m., returned to bed, breath- 


ing very shallow, colour poor. Oxygen administered; bad 
colour without oxygen. Lobeline gr. 3 hypodermically— 


colour and breathing improved. Patient remained asleep until 
8 o'clock next morning, very drowsy all next day. Uneventful 
recovery. This child was wrongly graded, and should not have 
received the morphine. 

Boy aged 54.—Operation: tonsillectomy. Physical examina- 
tion, nil abnormal. Very fit little boy, weight 2st. 8 lb. 
8.15 a.m., paraldehyde 5ij in saline 3iij. 8.40 a.m., asleep, 
colour good, pulse 98. 9 a.m., anaesthetized—gas and 
oxygen with very little ether at start only. 9.30 a.m., back 
in bed, colour good. 10.30 a.m., somewhat restless, condition 
good. 12 noon, crying, periods of sleep. Seen at 4 p.m., 
awake, condition good, vomited twice. 





AVERTIN (TRIBROMETHYLALCOHOL) 

Avertin is a white crystalline powder which is only 
soluble 1 in 28 of water. If heated above 40° C. it de- 
composes and dibromacetaldehyde is formed, which will 
cause injury to the rectal mucosa. Like paraldehyde, it 
is administered by the rectum. Immediately before use 
the solution must be tested to make certain that no de- 
composition has occurred. For this purpose Congo red 
I: 1000 solution is recommended by the manufacturers. 
It should remain orange red. Any trace of blue tint would 
indicate decomposition, and the solution should be dis- 
carded. 

Avertin is very quickly absorbed by the _ intestinal 
mucous membrane. It is largely excreted through the 
kidneys, and to a less degree by the liver. It was origin- 
ally available only in powder form, and the time required 
for the preparation of the solution was a great disadvan- 
tage. The manufacturers now sell a solution which is kept 
stable by the addition of amylene hydrate. Each c.c. 
of the solution contains one gram of avertin. From this 
a 24 per cent. solution is prepared with distilled water at 
35° C. Dosage varies from about 0.05 to 0.15 grm. per 
kilogram body weight, the average dose being about o.1 
grm. per kilo. 

Using the classification already described my average 
dosage was approximately as follows: Group I, 0.05 to 
0.08 grm. per kilo. Group II, 0.1 grm. per kilo. Group 
III, 0.12 grm. per kilo. Group IV, 0.12 with the addi- 
tion of morphine, hyoscine, etc. I have never exceeded 
a dose of 0.12. 

An enema the night before is desirable but not abso- 
lutely necessary. Morphine given an hour before opera- 
tion enables one to obtain narcosis with smaller doses of 
avertin, but is objected to by some workers on account of 
respiratory depression. 
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The solution is very slowly run into the rectum 
an hour before operation. Excitement is rare, and the 
patient very quickly goes to sleep in a natural manner. 
but narcosis progressively deepens for another ten { 
fifteen minutes. It is quieter and deeper than that of 
paraldehyde. The patient is relaxed and will more eagj 
lose his airway. In many ways it reminds one of chlogg. 
form anaesthesia. 

Contraindications are few. Disease of the kidneys ang 
liver, rectal disease, and advanced pulmonary tubergy. 
losis are the chief ones mentioned by German writers; by 
the patient’s condition and the degree of toxaemia presept 
must, of course, be the real guiding factors when deciding 
for or against the drug. 

Recovery of consciousness occurs usually in from 1 ty 
4 hours; the period depends largely upon the amount of 
morphine and the anaesthetic used. Restlessness is rare, 
Frequently there supervenes a period during which the 
patient, though lying quietly with eyes closed, can talk 
and take drinks, etc., but will afterwards remember 
nothing of what has happened during this time. Vomiting 
rarely ensues, but if it does it is not remembered. 


ILLUSTRATIVE CASES 

Woman aged 50.—Operation for carcinoma of breast. Heart 
and lungs, nil abnormal. Weight 8 st. 6 lb. ; a small spar 
““wiry woman.’’ Blood pressure, 130/80. If a.m., morphine 
gr. ¢ with atropine gr. jg. 11.30 a.m., avertin fluid 5.3 cx, 
in distilled water 214 c.c. (0.1 grm. per kilo); solution shaken 
hard, tested with Congo red, and slowly run into rectum with 
catheter and funnel. 11.45 a.m., asleep; blood pressure go/65, 
I2 noon, anaesthetic (gas and oxygen only), good pulse and 
colour throughout. 1.10 p.m., blood pressure at end of open. 
tion 90/65. 2.30 p.m., patient moved and spoke, but fel 
asleep again. 4.0 p.m., patient quite conscious, no vomiting. 
Uneventful recovery. : 

Man aged 68.—Operation: oesophagoscopy for carcinoma of 
oesophagus. Lungs, chronic bronchitis. Heart sounds distant 
and feeble, pulse soft, 88. General condition, wasted and 
feeble. 11 a.m., morphine gr. } with atropine gr. 7g. 11.30 
a.m., avertin fluid 5.1 c.c. in distilled water 203 c.c. (0.08 grm. 
per kilo). 11.40 a.m., asleep. 12 noon, pharynx anaesthetized 
by cocaine spray; ocesophagoscopy performed without general 
anaesthetic. Patient asleep until 3 p.m. Uneventful recovery. 

I have, unfortunately, three other cases to report when 
the patient died. The first two occurred in 1929—using 
an early sample of avertin which I obtained from Ger- 
many. The third had avertin fluid. The cause of death 
is not very evident. I am sure the solution of avertin 
was correctly made and tested ; probably the error occurred 
in gauging the dose, and as will be seen, two were bad 
risks. Avertin is said to be excreted as bromine, which, 
in common with the other halogens, I believe is prone 
to attack the liver. 

Last year I anaesthetized a man of 61 for partial gastree 
tomy—he had avertin (no morphine) followed by ether. 
His condition was satisfactory until two days after opera 
tion, when he collapsed with signs of pneumonia. The only 
post-mortem findings were hypostatic pneumonia on both 
sides, and fatty infiltration of the liver throughout. Some 
thing akin to delayed chloroform poisoning may be po 
sible. Combined with morphine the respiration become 
depressed ; in fact, the condition of the patient reminds 
one very much of chloroform anaesthesia—shallow breath 
ing, soft pulse, absolute relaxation. 

Man aged 68.—Operation for carcinoma of tongue: ins 
tion of radium needles. Heart, second pulmonary  soun 
accentuated, nil else abnormal. Systolic blood pressure, 120. 
Lungs, chronic bronchitis and emphysema. | Weight 
10 st. 2 lbs. 11 a.m., omnopon I c.c. (=gr. 4), atropine §£T. 55 
11.30, avertin 6.0 grams in distilled water 246 c.c. (This 8 
0.3 grm. less than o.1 grm. per kilo.) Asleep on arrival at 
theatre at 12.15. No anaesthetic needed—patient moved one 
or twice when needles were inserted, but not enough 
prevent, or delay, the operation. Systolic blood pressure 7% 

ulse 90, volume fair. Patient never recovered consciousness 

e became cyanosed in spite of the administration of oxyge 
and his pulse became more and more feeble, until he finally 
died at 2 a.m. next day. 

It is perhaps hardly fair to blame avertin for death. The 
man obviously had too much omnopon and avertin,.# 
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shown by the fact that he needed no other anaesthetic. 
There may also have been another factor—obstructed air- 
way. Usually tongue cases are intubated and the tube 
left in until the patient’s reflexes have returned and he 
will no longer tolerate it. In this case no intubation was 
done; the patient maintained his own airway whilst in 
the theatre, and the house-surgeon assured me that there 
was no evidence of obstruction to breathing afterwards. 

Woman aged 27.—Operation: appendicectomy. Heart and 
Jungs, nil abnormal. Weight 11st. 41b. Healthy woman. 
y noon, morphine gr. } with atropine gr. 75. 12.15 a.m., 
avertin 7.2 grm. in distilled water 290 c.c. (o.r grm. per kilo). 
12.40 a.m., patient asleep; pulse full and regular; no blood 
pressure records taken. Anaesthetic, nitrous oxide-oxygen- 
ether. It was necessary to give ether practically the whole 
time to obtain relaxation. Patient returned from theatre fit, 
put she never recovered consciousness, her pulse gradually 
became more and more feeble, and in spite of every restorative 
measure she finally died at 3 p.m. the following day, 26} hours 
after the administration of the avertin. Unfortunately we were 
unable to obtain a post-mortem examination. 

Woman aged 63.—Operation for exophthalmic goitre. Heart, 
enlarged 45in. to left of mid-sternal line. Pulse on admission 
yo, on day before operation 84. Blood pressure, 138/78. 
Report from physician-in-charge electrocardiographic depart- 
ment: ‘‘no contraindication for operation.’’ Basal metabolism 
rate + 46 per cent. Considerable loss of weight. Weight 
§st. 74 1b. Typical thyrotoxic patient. 1 p.m., morphine 
gr. with atropine gr. jj5- 1.30 p.m., avertin fluid 5.4 c.c. 
(1 c.c. per kilo) in distilled water 218 c.c. 2.0 p.m., patient 
not asleep on arrival at theatre. Nurse reported some of aver- 
tin solution returned; therefore hyoscine gr. jg given hypo- 
dermicaily. Anaesthetic: bilateral paravertebral cervical 
block, 2 per cent. novocain with adrenaline 1: 400,000. During 
the operation it was necessary to give a little gas and oxygen 
tokeep patient stilt. Patient opened eyes and looked round in 
adazed way before leaving theatre. Continuous oxygen and 
rectal saline given (routine) on return to ward. 5 p.m., un- 
conscious, pulse 140, irregular, cardiazol and digitaline given. 
8.30 p.m., breathing shallow ; pulse 160, irregular. Lobeline, 
CO, and O, given, also digitaline, with very little effect. Pulse 
and respiration became feebler and feebler and patient died at 
9.45 pm. No post-mortem examination. 


THE BARBITURATES 

There are many barbituric acid compounds in use and 
they vary greatly in toxicity. Two facts which are im- 
portant with regard to the effects produced by the bar- 
biturates are: (1) The more toxic the compound, the 
smaller the dose required to produce a hypnotic effect ; 
and the more rapidly is that effect produced. (2) The 
smaller the dose, the shorter the period during which the 
drug will act; and the more rapid will be its elimination 
from the patient’s system. 

The barbiturates have been used in various forms for 
many years ; they are essentially hypnotic drugs and only 
produce anaesthesia in large and dangerous doses. Used 
as basal hypnotics the optimum dose is comparatively 
tasy to judge, especially when given intravenously ; but 
itis a different matter if the deeper stages approximating 
to anaesthesia are intended ; it is very easy to administer 
an overdose. Morphine given beforehand increases their 
action, and smaller doses are needed to produce uncon- 
siousness. As a general rule the systolic blood pressure 
8 lowered some 20 to 30 points after the intravenous 
administration of a barbiturate, slightly more than this 
ff morphine has been given. In many of my cases the 
blood pressure returned to normal within about ten 
minutes. It can always be raised by the inhalation of 
alittle ether. 

The hypnotic state resulting from the administration of 
abarbiturate has been divided into three stages. These 
herge one into another, and in the transition either into, 
tt out of, complete unconsciousness a patient may pass 
through each stage; but absorption or elimination may 
beso rapid that the stages are indistinguishable. These 
stages are : — 

1. Complete unconsciousness. Only obtained when a 
dose sufficiently large to be effective has been administered. 
The corneal reflex is sluggish or lost, but unless con- 
iderably more than a hypnotic dose has been adminis- 
ted, the patient will respond to painful stimuli. 
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2. A stage of semi-consciousness, during which a 
patient can be roused, will take drinks, and speak, but 
will lapse into sleep again when left alone. Some few 
cases (especially children) become restless in this stage ; 
this may vary from slight movement to great excitement 
requiring forcible restraint. The patient has no memory 
whatever of events which have taken place during this 
period. 

3. A period during which the patient is quite con- 
scious, but feels drowsy and will sleep if left alone. 


Elimination of Barbiturates 

I am unable to learn anything very definite about the 
elimination of the barbiturates. Probably they are ex- 
creted by the kidneys, after having been broken up by 
the liver. I gave 4} grains of nembutal by mouth to a 
patient who was suffering from toxic jaundice. He fell 
asleep immediately, and we were able to extract several 
teeth without an anaesthetic. He remained unconscious 
for 10 hours and drowsy for two days. The probable 
explanation of this appears to be that his liver was unable 
to deal with the drug. 

An antidote has been stated to be caffeine sodium ben- 
zoate, I administered this to a woman who had taken a 
large amount of dial. She was- deeply unconscious, with 
no corneal or other reflexes. I gave her caffeine 0.5 grm. 
with sod. benzoate 0.5 grm. intravenously, and although 
she did not regain consciousness immediately, her corneal 
reflex returned, and she moved when pricked with a 
needle immediately afterwards. Thyroxine, by raising the 
metabolic rate, is also said to hasten elimination. Zerfas 
reports that animals given fatal doses of sodium amytal 
died of respiratory failure which usually precedes that of 
the circulatory system, though failure of both sometimes 
occurs simultaneously—particularly if the drug is injected 
rapidly.’ 


Administration of Barbiturates for Basal Narcosis 

The three barbituric compounds which have lately been 
employed as basal narcotics are :—sodium amytal (sodium 
iso-amyl-ethyl-barbiturate) ; nembutal (sodium ethyl—(1 
methyl-butyl)—barbiturate) ; and pernocton (sodium salt 
of secondary butyl-8-brom allyl barbituric acid). They 
are all quickly acting drugs and very toxic, but nembutal 
and pernocton are twice as toxic, and therefore twice as 
powerful, as sodium amytal. The latter must be ad- 
ministered in larger doses and the recovery period is there- 
fore longer. Nembutal and pernocton are said to be equal 
in toxicity, and I think that is borne out by their recovery 
periods, which are approximately equal. 

Pernocton is supplied ready for injection in 10 per cent. 
solution which saves time, but in my experience it is 
neither so easy to use nor so pleasant for the patient as 
nembutal. I have only given it intravenously and the 
small bulk makes the dose difficult to judge—several of 
the cases vomited during both administration and re- 
covery periods, and in several, excitement was present 
during both periods. With nembutal, I have seen 
practically no ill effects, apart from occasional cases of 
excitement during recovery. This occurs in a_ small 
proportion of adults and is seldom extreme, but it is 
much commoner with children, especially when adminis- 
tered by mouth. 

Whenever possible itis preferable to give the barbitu- 
rates intravenously. They may, however, be administered 
intramuscularly, or by the mouth or rectum. By these 
routes their action is delayed and the correct dose is more 
difficult to judge. Intravenous administration is easy and 
the minimal effective dose—just enough to produce un- 
consciousness, and no more—which is desirable, can be 
gauged with accuracy. 

Amytal powder is,supplied in 1.0 grm. quantities and 
nembutal in 0.5 grm. quantities, sterilized in ampoules. 
Immediately before use solutions are prepared by dis- 
solving the powder in 10 c.c. of sterilized distilled water. 
Amytal is therefore administered in 10 per cent. and 
nembutal in 5 per cent. solution. Pernocton, which is 








' British Medical Journal, November 29th, 1930, p. 897. 
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more stable, is supplied in ro per cent. solution in ampoules 
containing 5 c.c. The solution is run into the vein very 
slowly (1 c.c. per minute); meanwhile the patient is en- 
gaged in conversation. As the injection proceeds his 
speech becomes more and more slurred, until finally he 
fails to answer questions, and sinks into a deep sleep. 
The administration is stopped immediately he loses con- 
sciousness. In this way correct dosage is ensured. 

If a small dose of morphine and hyoscine be given 
beforehand, the intravenous injection is often not remem- 
bered at all. Usually very little anaesthetic is needed, 
although patients vary considerably in this respect; but 
even after ether, vomiting is practically unknown. Re- 
covery, as a rule, takes place in from two to six hours, 
followed by the protracted period of drowsiness already 
mentioned, which may last as long as twenty-four hours. 


ILLUSTRATIVE CASE 

Man aged 56.—Operation: Partial gastrectomy. Heart and 
lungs, nil abnormal. Blood pressure, 140/80. Fit man of 
11 st. 5 Ib. 9 a.m., hyoscine compound ‘‘ A’’ (hyoscine 
hydrobrom. gr. 7zg5, morphine sulph. gr. %, atropine sulph. 
gr. zhy)- 9.50 a.m., nembutal 7 c.c. of 5 per cent. solution 
in sterile distilled water intravenously. Patient went to 
sleep in midst of a sentence. No excitement. 10 a.m., 
anaesthetic, nitrous oxide and oxygen with very little ether; 
good relaxation very easily obtained. Blood pressure, 115/60. 
11.25 a.m., returned to bed. Blood pressure, 110/60. Good 
colour, breathing normally. 2.15 p.m., recovered conscious- 
ness. Pulse good. Slept until 4 p.m. without morphine. 
Final recovery uneventful. 

I have no deaths or mishaps to record with the bar- 
biturates. The only case in which they were blamed (I 
feel sure unjustly) for subsequent events was this: 

A girl of 16, apparently healthy, but with a history that 
she had had several faints and that her fingers often went blue, 
had an operation for appendicitis. She was given atropine 
gt. rds, and 5 c.c. of a 5 per cent. solution of nembutal intra- 
venously before operation. No morphine. The anaesthetic 
was open ether. The operation period was normal and 
uneventful. While the dressings were being applied, and 
some minutes after the ether administration had ceased, she 
quite suddenly stopped breathing and her pulse became 
impalpable. It was only after the most energetic restorative 
measures that she started to breathe and her pulse returned. 
Subsequently she had about forty convulsive fits, probably 
the result of failure of her cerebral circulation. She did not 
regain full consciousness for two days, but she finally 
recovered completely. 

I have no idea what caused this patient’s collapse—- 
her pulse was good and she behaved in a perfectly normal 
manner before and during the operation ; but I feel sure 
that, whatever the cause, it cannot be justly attributed 
to the nembutal she had had. 


CONCLUSIONS 

I must confess a personal preference for either paralde- 
hyde or nembutal. For children I like the former because 
the barbiturates must generally be given to them by mouth 
or rectum; and thus administered they so often cause 
restlessness. For adults nembutal gives equally good 
results and is less worrying to the patient than paralde- 
hyde. Post-operative restlessness when present is usually 
slight, and may be controlled by morphine or rectal 
paraldehyde. I think that both paraldehyde and nembutal 
are eminently safe in expert hands. 

Combinations of drugs act more powerfully, and smaller 
doses are needed than of any one drug alone. Elimination is 
easier and quicker than saturation with one. A little 
morphine, just. sufficient nembutal or paraldehyde to 
produce sleep, and then nitrous oxide and oxygen or 
ethylene, with a minimum of ether if fiecessary to produce 
relaxation, give the patient most protection, least injury, 
and an easy awakening. 

Basal narcosis marks a distinct advance in the adminis- 
tration of anaesthetics. The advantages of minimized 
mental shock are sufficiently great in themselves to warrant 





ae 
its use; but since, in addition, it enables us to ensure for 
our patients absence of vomiting and a post-operative 
period of unconsciousness, during which most of the 
anaesthetic is eliminated, and a great deal of pain evaded 
its use is doubly justified. The public are beginning to 
recognize its merits, and I feel sure that before long the 
demand for it will be general. 

A certain amount of experience is necessary before ong 
can hope to obtain consistently good results. The adminis. 
tration of an anaesthetic becomes a very different pro- 
cedure from the older methods we have been accustomeg 
to ; and it will be regrettable if reproach is brought upon 
basal narcosis by the inexpert. 





CONGENITAL TALIPES EQUINO-VARUS? 


DENIS BROWNE, F.R.C.S. 
SURGEON TO THE HOSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN, GREAT ORMOND 
STREET 


A case of talipes equino-varus is almost invariably 
introduced by its mother to the surgeon in the same 
words: ‘‘ the baby’s feet are twisted in.’’ Too often 
the only result of long treatment is a change of phrase, 
much the same appearance coming to be described ag 
‘““ persistent inversion.’’ I propose in this lecture to take 
the mother’s remark as a text, to examine what the 
‘twisting in’’ actually means, to argue that it is the 
main element in the deformity, and finally to describe a 
splint specially designed to combat it. 


THe NATURE OF THE DEFORMITY 
It is, of course, almost impossible to add anything to 
the many minute descriptions of the anatomy of talipes, 
My purpose is rather to try to simplify our ideas of it, 
for if every departure from the normal of every constituent 
of the foot is separately described, it is beyond the powers 





Fic. 1.—Showing how an_ intrauterine 
pinioning of the feet could produce the 
typical talipes deformity. 
of most of us to fuse these elements into a coherent 
mental image. I think the best way in which to do this 
(though I am far from wishing to reopen the sterile com 
troversy over the causation of the condition) is to say 
that the deformity is exactly what would result had the 
plastic feet of the foetus undergone long-continued pressure, 
while pinioned in a cross-legged position against the 
concave constricting walls of the uterus. If anyone wishes 
to see what this purely hypothetical position may be, 
he should procure a newly born specimen of talipes and 


suspend it in a landing net. The manner in which the 


‘‘ butt-end ’’ folds up into an ovoid shape and thereby 
accentuates the deformity is very striking (Fig. 1). 





* A lecture delivered to the post-graduate class at the Hospital 
for Sick Children, Great Ormond Street. 
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The effect of pressure of this sort is confined to the foot, 
fhe tibia being prevented from bending by the support 
gf the opposite limb against which it is folded, and 
vented from rotating by the balance of the pressure 
ig the heel against that on the toes. The foot itself is 
goulded so that its outer surface conforms to the curve of 
ihe inner surface of the uterus, which means that it must 
be curved _longi- 
tudinally through- 
out its entire length. 
This length is 
divided into a long 
anterior part (the 
fore-foot or foot 
proper) and a short 
posterior part (the 
heel) by the fixed 
point of the ankle- 
joint. The argument 
of this lecture is 
that this longi- 
tudinal curve of the 
fore-part of the foot 
is the fundamental 
part of the de- 
formity, that 
“twisting - in” 
which is the first 
Fic. 2.—a, Showing how the foot, thing that strikes 
when twisted outwards, either actively = 
a passively, to its limit of movement, the lay observer, 
goes into calcaneo-valgus. b, Showing and the last thing 


how, on being forced inwards, it goes 
into equino-varus. that defies the 














surgeon. It is 
wither the equinus nor the varus of the classic 
mme; they are merely secondary to it, and are its 
inevitable consequences. No degree of pure equinus nor 
¢ varus will produce this longitudinal curve, but it is 
impossible to bend the fore-foot inwards in this way 
rithout swinging the foot as a whole into equino-varus. 
The proof of this (and of the extremely important con- 
mse theorem that bending the foot outwards swings it 
utomatically into calcaneo-valgus) I prefer to leave to 
ishort experiment rather than to a long dissertation on 
te axes of joints (Fig. 2). 
To sum up, the deformity can be resolved into three 
elements in three planes at 
right angles to each other: 
the equinus, best seen from 
the side ; the varus, best seen 
from the front; and the 
longitudinal curve of the 
entire foot, best seen from 
the rather unfamiliar aspect 
of Fig. 3, which masks both 
the other elements. In my 
opinion this is by far the 
most instructive view of the 
condition at any stage. A 
child lying in this position 
with free legs shows both the 
longitudinal curve of the foot 
itself and the relation of this 
deformity to the rest of the 
ly. The position usually chosen to illustrate progress, 
fect on a carefully arranged foot, is only too apt to 
teeive the surgeon as well as others. 





Fic. 3.—View of talipes of 
left foot to show longitudinal 
bending, The shape and 
Msition of a normal foot 
we shown in dotted lines. 





8 far the deformity has only been considered structur- 
ly, but functionally also the curve of the fore-foot is 
t primary importance. Experiment again will prove 
kt if the normal foot is walked upon when turned 
Awards it goes into a talipes-like position, with a weight- 





bearing outer border and a contracted and lifted innex one. 
Conversely, the effect of walking upon the foot when 
turned outward into the ‘‘ Chaplin ’’ position is to bring 
the weight on to its inner border and so stretch and 
flatten it. 

Consequently, whatever measures may be taken to 
correct the deformity, if they leave the child walking 
with the fore-foot pointing inwards, a vicious circle is 
set up. The mal-alignment of the foot increases the 
deformity, and the deformity increases the mal-alignment 
of the foot. This action accounts for the familiar rapid 
relapses of feet which, when suitably posed, appear almost 
perfect. It must be impressed on all concerned that if 
the feet are used pointing outwards they will improve, 
but that if they are used pointing inwards they will get 
worse. 

PRINCIPLES OF TREATMENT 

As I have said, the main object of treatment is the cor- 
rection of the ‘‘ twisting in ’’—in other words, of the longi- 
tudinal curve as it affects the fore-part of the foot. If this 
be fully corrected, the foot will be a satisfactory one ; but, 
on the other hand, if it be allowed to persist, the result 
will be bad, no matter what else is done. The reason for 
this is a principle to which I have already referred—that 
it is impossible to turn the fore-part of the foot outwards 
without correcting the varus into valgus, and that as 
this turning out proceeds further the foot as a-whole 
swings into calcaneus. Consequently, by the time the fore- 
foot is turned fuily outwards, the only element of 
the deformity left is the bending inward of the heel, 





Fic. 4.—The ‘‘ stocking splint ’’ for correcting talipes. 


which, by itself, is of negligible effect on appearance and 
function. It is fortunate that this should be so, as it is 
extraordinarily difficult to attack the heel directly. The 
main ways on which we rely for improving its position 
are, first, by leverage upon it from the fore-foot across 
the fulcrum of the ank!le-joint, and secondly, by means 
of the free action upon it of the calf muscles, after the 
varus has been corrected. 

I suggest that if the condition be assumed to be due 
to long-continued gentle moulding, the same sort of force 
may be the best means of correcting it. I do not think 
that anyone will deny the possibility of producing a 
deformity indistinguishable from congenital talipes, dis- 
placement of the astragalo-scaphoid joint and all, by 
pressure of this type applied in the early months of life, 
provided that it was as constant and ruthless as that 
which used to be undergone by high-born Chinese girls. 
A series of cases which I once treated by means of what 
might be called a ‘‘ stocking splint ’’ were interesting as 
to the possibilities of pressure of this kind. The splint 
(Fig. 4) consisted of a right-angled plaster over the knee, 
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holding a tube of stockinet round the leg. The lower 
end of this tube was attached at a slight constant tension 
to the end of an iron set in the plaster ; both the position 
of the iron and the pull of the fabric being continually 
adjusted. I do not recommend this method for general 
use, but it was possible by means of it to get a surprisingly 
rapid and complete over- 
correction of the type 
shown in Fig. 5. 

I am not, of course, main- 
taining that reduction of 
the original deformity can 
be attained without force ; 
many cases will tax all the 
strength of our fingers and 
any skill we may have with 
the Thomas wrench. But 
the disadvantages of vio- 
lence must never be for- 

Fic. 5.—Over-correction of gotten. Bone has peculiar 
talipes obtained by means : acta , 
of the stocking splint. reactions. If it is forcibly 
crushed and then left at 
rest, it tends to build itself up to its original 
structure and to even greater rigidity than before ; but if 
it is subjected to continual gentle compression, it melts 
before it and rebuilds itself in accommodation to the new 
stresses. 

Another disadvantage of wrenching, and to a much 
greater degree of tenotomies, is that exasperating reaction 
by which the body, when we have separated two points 
by dividing the structures between them, fills up the gap 
with blood, turns this into scar tissue, and leaves it to 
contract with its familiar force and persistency. The 
result not seldom is that some time after the operation 
the bony points separated are in the same relation as 
before, except that instead of being connected by tissue 
of normal elasticity, they are indissolubly united by 
adherent and resentful scar tissue. 

Apart from the rigidity thus produced, there is the bad 
effect of interference with the action of muscles upon 
their points of insertion. Consider, for instance, the charac- 
teristic marked atrophy of the calf muscles and the heel 
upon which they act. These two structures depend for 
their development into anything approaching the normal 
size upon mutual stimulation ; so that to deprive them 
of this by early division of the tendo Achillis is as 
disastrous as it is common. 

It is not, however, in the attainment of over-correction 
that failure usually occurs. The trouble comes in main- 
taining the advantage gained, with, as a penalty for 
non-success, the repeated recourse to violent methods to 
restore the lost ground. For the reasons given, the best 
treatment will use as little violence as possible, striving 
for a method of restraint that will not only keep the feet 
in the best position possible, but will tend continuously 
to correct this position still further. In attempting this 
it must always be remembered that all the forces to which 
the foot is exposed, quite apart from the action of the 
unbalanced muscles and the automatic effect of walking, 
are hostile. Long clothes, bed-clothes, the position 
natural to every child of sitting upon the folded feet, all 
work to turn the toes inwards and downwards. In 
addition, the natural reaction of the young to any 
splint is to endeavour to wriggle out of it, and the 
instinctive way of extricating the foot from any 
grip is to turn it into equino-varus to minimize 
the projection of the fore-foot before pulling away. 
This means that as a general rule, until cure is 
complete, any time that is not spent either in 
effective restraint or in using the foot in the correct 
position is doing harm. 
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METHODS OF TREATMENT 


If the main aim of restraining the foot is to Maintain 
an outward bending of the fore-part, and if it be granteg 
that in order to turn it outwards it is necessary to have 
some purchase from which to work, the various splintj 
methods can be grouped according to the anchorage they 
employ. 

1. Tin shoes and external malleable splints.—For what 
it is worth the anchorage in these is their friction againg 
the skin of the leg, but a study of the position of the 
foot of a vigorous baby some time after they have beg 
applied does not lead to a very high opinion of thei 
efficiency. 

2. Sticking-plaster bands, which pull from a grip oq 
the skin of the leg.—These have a better purchase than 
that of the first group, but this is obviously very weak 
mechanically, and apt to cause trouble with the skip, 
Also if the baby is watched in its mother’s arms, it wil] 
be seen that they do not stop rotation inwards of the 
foot as a whole beyond the sagittal plane. 

3. The use of the femur, held at right angles to the 
tibia, either by splints or by plaster, for a purchase — 
These methods have in different degrees the grave fan} 
of immobilizing the muscles of the leg, and also produce 
genu valgum by stretching the internal lateral ligament 
of the knee-joint. 

4. The use of the pelvis as a fixed point from which 
to turn out the feet by means of walking irons.—Thig 
has obvious disadvantages, and is very seldom used nov, 

5. The method, which I believe to be original, of using 
one foot as a purchase for turning out the other by means 
of a “‘ hobble splint.’’ 


The Hobble Splint 

The principle on which this splint depends is, briefly, 
that if the two feet are fixed in relation to each other, 
they are also fixed in relation to the median plane of 
the body in general. Like other statements I have made, 
this statement is very difficult to prove shortly in the 
abstract, and yet it needs only the experiment of trying 
to twist the hips without shifting the position of the feet 
on the floor to demonstrate its truth. It will be found 
that ‘‘ pivoting ’’ is both uncomfortable and extremely 
limited. 

The splint is made as a pair of foot-pieces connected 
together by the heels, the connexion forming a base 
from which the fore-parts of the feet can be ‘“‘ twisted 
out ’’’ to any desired angle to the sagittal plane of the 
body. The foot-pieces are extremely simple, being cut 
out on the flat in an L shape, with one limb corresponding 
to the sole of the foot in the position into which it 
intended to mould it, and the other bent up at right angles 
to the heel end of this, so as to fit along the outer side 
of the leg. The upper end of the leg-piece should be 
slightly bent outwards to avoid digging into the skin, and 
will be found far better in this position than in the more 
usual one at the back of the leg. 

These being the foot-pieces, it only remains to arrange 
them on their base in the correct position, which varies 
with every case. If there is a normal foot it should d 
course be inclined at the normal angle of about 20 degrees 
to the sagittal plane, and the correction to be aimed at 
in a talipes foot is to get it turned as far beyond this 
outwards as it was originally set, beyond it inwards. In 
regard to this it may be remarked that one of the argie 
ments in favour of the compression theory of causatiol 
is that though in double cases the deformity is always 
of the same order on both sides, it is never exactly equal; 
the presumption being that the foot that is on the outé 
side in the cross-legged position is the more deformed. 
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———— 
consequently its side of the splint must be turned out 
gore than the other by 10 degrees or so. 

The splint should be cut out of some fairly stiff metal 
14 gauge hard aluminium is very suitable), and till the 
signing of it becomes familiar it is best to make a stiff 
asdboard model first. The base should first be sketched, 
fe heels being placed with about an inch between their 
qner borders, and with a broad strip connecting them. 
then from the position of the heels each foot-piece is 
garked out at the correct angle to the base, and finally 
right angles to this is drawn the part to be folded up 
Jong the legs (Figs. 6 and 7). 

To apply the splints, each foot is bandaged in separately 












£¢5 


fic. 6—Hobble splint for moderate degree of 
left talipes, marked out on the flat. 


Fic. 


iy a figure-of-eight bandage of coarse flannel, the meeting 
ifthe folds over the instep driving the heel down into 
sition (Fig. 8). 

Iwould claim the fol!owing advantages for this splint. 

|. It is easily made and cheap. 

2, One size of it has a very wide range of fitting, so 





tut it does not need to be continually changed as the 
tild grows. 

3. The pressure on the foot is applied by soft material 
wet wide areas, and not by hard surfaces to bony points. 
(msequent!y there is little tendency to chafing. 

{It is easily applied by an untrained mother once she 





7.—Hobble splint for double 
talipes, completed except for padding. 





has mastered the idea of the figure-of-eight bandage, which 
automatically pulls the foot into position. 

5. It is almost impossible to wriggle out of it. It is 
interesting to see the powerlessness of the child when held 
in this way. The jiu-jitsu effect of preventing the prelimin- 
ary inward turn in freeing the foot can only be appreciated 
by applying a splint of this type to oneself. 

6. It really does nmintain the outward bending of the 
foot gained by manipulation, with surprisingly good 
secondary effects on the equinus and varus. 

7. The child can kick freely with the splint in position, 
so exercising the muscles of the calves and thighs. This 


is of the utmost importance in developing both these 
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Fic. 8.—Hobble splint applied by 
figure-of-eight bandages. 


muscles and the bony points to which they are attached, 
more especially the heel. 

In conclusion, I would say that I am fully conscious 
of the drastic simplifications which I have made of 
extremely complicated problems. I believe, however, 
that these simplifications are corrett as far as they go. 
Their disproof lies in the production of cases in which 
the ‘‘ twisting in’’ has been corrected, but in which 
crippling persists: for their proof I can only ask for a 
trial of the splint. 


I have to thank Dr. C. A. Keogh for that help which only 
an illustrator who understands the argument can give. 








BACTERIAL ENDOCARDITIS IN AN 
INFANT 13 DAYS OLD 


BY 


JOHN D’EWART, M.B. 


MEDICAL SUPERINTENDENT, BOOTH HALL HOSPITAL, MANCHESTER 








When Finkelstein? suggested in 1905 that the endocardium 
ithe infant was possessed of definite immunity against in- 
ition, it is obvious that acute endocarditis in infants was 
imsidered to be impossible. Considerably later the opinion 
ms definitely held that, if not non-existent, the condition 
mscertainly very rare. In successive editions of Still’s 
limmon Disorders and Diseases of Childhood the view is 
tterated that ‘‘ under the age of 3 years it is extremely 
me, and under the age of 2 years it is almost unknown.”’ 
Ashby and Roberts (1922) it is stated that ‘‘ endo- 
laditis occurs at all periods of life, it may even attack 
% foetus: it is met with only rarely under 4.”’ It is 
fited in Griffith’s Diseases of Infants and Children 
it edition) that ‘‘ the inflammation may occur in foetal 
Ftand thus be one of the causes of congenital cardiac 
Mormalities. It is uncommon in infancy.’’ Griffith 
‘rts that Steffen observed five cases under 1 year, and 
at Sutiagin reported eleven in the first year, but he 
Msiders that such numbers are certainly unusual. Lees 





and Poynton report one case under 34 years, and Poynton, 
in his recent address at the Invalid Children’s Aid Associa- 
tion, gave as his impression that about 12 per cent. occur 
under the age of 5. Bass (Abt’s Pediatrics, iv, 362) 
states: 


“* Acute endocarditis occurs during foetal life, as a rule, 
on the right side of the heart and in conjunction with develop- 
mental defects. Of the post-natal infections, one of the 
youngest cases is that reported by Czerny in an infant of 
1 month suffering from septic endocarditis. Such a case, 
however, is very exceptional, since endocardial inflammation 
is rare in children under 2 years of age. In 1,000 post- 
mortem examinations Holt found no case of acute endocarditis 
in children under 3 years of age. Steffen (quoted by Lempp), 
in tabulating forty-five cases of endocarditis in children, found 
five in children under 1 year; von Dusch, in the same 
number of cases, reports five in children between the ages of 
8 months and 5 years. Lempp reports seven definite cases 
from Finkelstein’s clinic. All of these are in infants, and the 
mitral valve was shown by autopsy to have been involved in 
every case. Finkelstein reports fifteen cases of endocarditis 
in infants, and believes that even at this early age two- 
thirds of the cases are due to rheumatism, the other third 
being a manifestation of sepsis. After the second year, and 
thereafter as the age of the child increases, endocarditis 
becomes more frequent.’’ 


Czerny’s case has not been verified. 
Later observations tend to show that infantile bacterial 
endocarditis is not quite so rare as has been considered. 
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Three cases were reported last year, and I here present 
another case, the youngest yet on record, the patient 
being only 18 days old at death. 


HISTORY OF THE CASE 

A male baby, born on September 19th, 1930, was admitted 
on October Ist on account of haemoptysis. He was a full- 
time baby, and only weighed 2,950 grams, and had been fed 
on Nestlé’s milk, supplementary to the breast. When 
admitted he was slightly cyanosed, and twenty hours after 
admission had a profuse nasal haemorrhage of bright red and 
frothy blood, and died almost immediately (October 2nd). 

The post-mortem findings were as follows. The urachus 
contained a little pus just within the umbilicus. The trachea 
and bronchi contained frothy blood, the lining walls being 
normal. The lower lobes of both lungs showed numerous 
peripheral areas of consolidation, dark red, almost black, well 
defined, and raised above the surface of the aerated lung. 
The upper lobes were aerated, but had a few discrete areas— 
similar to those found in the lower lobes—much smaller and 
more clearly defined. These were undoubtedly small infarc- 
tions, but the actual source of the terminal haemorrhage was 
not discovered. An area of endocarditis was discovered on the 
posterior wall of the right ventricle, about 1/4 inch proximal 
to the pulmonary valve. This area, 3/4 inch by 1/8 inch, 
consisted of dark-coloured fibrinous exudate, which stripped 
easily from the endocardium, leaving a roughened surface. 
The heart valves were normal. 


RAPID LABORATORY TEST FOR 
PREGNANCY 


GLADYS H. DODDS, M.D., D.P.H. 
ASSISTANT IN THE OBSTETRIC UNIT, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
HOSPITAL 


During the last few years, and particularly since the 
introduction into general use of the Zondek-Aschheim 
test for pregnancy, numerous investigators have attempted 
to find a test which is as reliable and which would give 
more rapid results. The great advantage of rapid dia- 
gnosis in cases of ectopic gestation or fibroids and 
pregnancy is obvious. 

Zondek and Aschheim'! showed that the urine of 
pregnant women contained a substance which produced 
certain characteristic changes—namely, corpora haemor- 
rhagica and corpora lutea—in the ovaries of the immature 
female mouse. They also showed that, with few excep- 
tions, this ovary-stimulating substance was peculiar to the 
urine of pregnancy. Friedman,* in 1929, appears to have 
been the first to have studied the mechanism of ovulation 
of the rabbit by injection of urine of pregnant women. 
He showed the advantage of using the rabbit instead of 
the mouse to test for substances which produce ovulation. 
In the rabbit, ovulation* does not occur until the age of 
5 months in the summer and 6 to 8 months in the winter. ; 
ovulation is dependent on copulation, and following copu- 
lation ovulation occurs in eight to ten hours. Ovulation 
is easily recognized by inspection of the ovaries ; either 
fresh corpora lutea or projecting corpora haemorrhagica 
can be seen on the surface. In a series of twenty-two 
rabbits in which Friedman had injected 5 c.cm. of urine 
iitravenously, positive results were obtained from the 
urine of eighteen pregnant, and negative results from the 
urine of fourteen non-pregnant, women. Nine of the 
positive results were noted twenty-four hours after the 
injection. Friedman suggested that the test might be 
useful in the diagnosis of pregnancy. 

Adéle Brouha,* in the early part of this year, described 
a similar test for pregnancy. She used virgin rabbits 
weighing about 1 kilogram, and, with a single intravenous 
injection of urine, obtained results in fifteen to twenty- 
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The microscopical examination of the fibrinous material 
loosely attached to the endocardium below the pulmona 
valve had the appearance of acellular  decolorizeq clot 
deposited from the moving blood stream. In sections staineg 
for bacteria staphylococci were present in large numbers 
There was no microscopical evidence of disease of the heart 
muscles. 
CONCLUSIONS 
The appearances in the upper lobes of the lung were due 
to pulmonary infarction, and in the lower lobes tp 
insufflations of blood. The primary focus was the Septic 
condition of the cord, followed by a secondary infective 
(staphylococcal) endocarditis, which gave rise to multiple 
pulmonary infarction. 
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four hours. Brouha‘® carried out the test in nearly two 
hundred cases in which the diagnosis was in doubt, and 
in each case the laboratory findings agreed with the 
clinical. 

Reinhart and Scott,® Schneider,” Magath and Randall! 
and Friedman and Lapham® have used a similar method 
for the diagnosis of pregnancy. Their techniques varied, 
but their results have been as good as those of the 
Zondek-Aschheim test. Reinhart and Scott used adult 
female non-pregnant rabbits weighing not less than 4]b.; 
they gave a single injection, and obtained results in 
twenty-four hours ; in a series of fifty cases they had 
only one error. Schneider used female rabbits, aged 12 
to 14 weeks ; he gave a single injection, and obtained 
results in twelve to twenty-four hours ; in a series of one 
hundred cases there were two errors, and in these two 
the technique was faulty. Schneider recommends the us 
of two rabbits in cases of urgency, as in some cases a 
result may be obtained in twelve hours, which may k 
confirmed later in another twelve hours. Magath and 
Randall used female rabbits over 24 months old ; they 
gave a single injection, and obtained results in thirty 
hours ; in a series of eighty-five cases they had two errors. 
Friedman and Lapham used unmated mature female 
rabbits. The urine was injected thrice daily for two days 
in 4c.cm. doses. Forty-eight hours after the first it 
jection the rabbit was killed. Before they adopted this 
routine Friedman and Lapham used the single injection, 
with post-mortem eighteen hours later ; but they found 
that it was not entirely reliable, although in case d 
urgency it could be used if too much reliance was nd 
placed on negative results. 


TECHNIQUE AND RESULTS 

The rapidity and reliability of the test, according 1 
these observers, suggested its use to us, and we considet 
that the results in a small series of fifty-three cases it 
vestigated at University College Hospital worthy of record. 

The technique used in the first twenty cases was that 
of Adéle Brouha. A single intravenous injection of 8 # 
12c.cm. of urine was given to virgin rabbits weighing 
about 1 kilogram, and a post-mortem was done fiftee 
to twenty-four hours later. Urine from seventeen preg 
nant and three non-pregnant women was investigated ; 
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there were six errors (30 per cent.), all in the pregnant 

up. The period of pregnancy in the cases investigated 
jas from six to fourteen weeks, a period during which 
ihe test is most useful. There were two cases of hydatidi- 
form mole, and each gave a positive result. The tech- 
gique adopted in the remaining thirty-three cases was 
33 follows. Virgin rabbits, aged 12 to 20 weeks, were 
yd, and iwo injections of 6c.cm. were given intra- 
ynously for two days. Forty-eight hours after the first 














Fic 1.—Ovary of 12-weeks- Fic. 2.—Ovary of 12-weeks- 
gid rabbit, which hat been old rabbit, which had been 
injected with urine from a injected with urine from a 


non-pregnant woman. (%1}.) pregnant woman. Note pro- 
jecting corpora haemorrhagica. 
(x 13.) 


injection the ovaries were inspected. Of the thirty-three 
gases twenty-eight were pregnant and five not pregnant, 
and in all cases the diagnosis was correct. 


COMMENTARY 

In the first series of twenty cases there was an error 
of 30 per cent. The failure in this series is, I believe, 
due to the fact that the rabbits were too young, as 
Snyder and Wislochi'® have shown that ovulation cannot 
te produced, even with concentrated urine, in rabbits 
wed less than 12 weeks. The rabbits used in this series 
vere aged 10 to 12 weeks. In the second series the 
rsults are as good as those of the Zondek-Aschheim test. 
An advantage of this test is the fact that rabbits are 
wed ; these animals are readily obtained, while the five 
fmale mice, of specific age and weight, required for the 
londek-Aschheim test are not always available. Provided 
that the rabbit is not less than 12 weeks old, the age and 
weight are of no consequence. It is essential to be certain 
that ovulation has not taken place recently before the 
test is done, and that the rabbits are not pregnant. To 
esure this, rabbits should be kept isolated for twenty 
ays. It is also recommended that each rabbit should 
te isolated to avoid the possibility of pseudo-ovulation. 
Mortality among the rabbits has been a negligible factor. 
Morning specimens of urine were examined. Sterile pre- 
autions in injection of urine are not necessary. 


CONCLUSION 
The test is simple, rapid, and as reliable as the Zondek- 
Aschheim test. 
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Memoranda 
MEDICAL, SURGICAL, OBSTETRICAL 


PRIMARY LARYNGEAL DIPHTHERIA 
Respiratory obstruction in a child may not be considered 
to be diphtheria in the absence of a membrane on the 
pharynx, and this may lead to the mere performance of 
a tracheotomy without the administration of diphtheria 
antitoxin. On one occasion I saw a child in extremis 
with respiratory obstruction on whom no diagnosis had 
been made, but on which a tracheotomy had been per- 
formed. The child died, and I have always wondered 
whether that child had laryngeal diphtheria. I think 
the following case is worth reporting, because I was able 
to see a membrane on the vocal cord on making a direct 
laryngeal examination, though no sign of a membrane 
was present in the pharynx. 


An infant, aged 54, was admitted to the hospital at 
7 p.m. because of difficult respiration. The pharynx was 
normal in appearance. The house-surgeon considered that 
a tracheotomy was not then necessary, but informed me of 
the child’s admission. At 10 p.m. I saw the child. At 9.43 
a catheter had been inserted into the nostril and oxygen was 
administered continuously ; epigastric dipping and retraction 
of the intercostal spaces were present ; the child was cyanosed 
and restless. 

I injected novocain and made an incision. The haemor- 
rhage was profuse, the child’s pupils dilated fully, and 
breathing ceased. So I plunged the knife into the trachea 
and inserted a Jackson’s tracheotomy tube. The child would 
not breathe and the pupils were still dilated, so I placed 
the tube from the CO, cylinder in the tracheotomy tube and 
did artificial respiration. After some minutes breathing 
began. I then passed a Flagg’s laryngoscope, and found the 
centre of the right vocal cord covered with a white membrane; 
the house-surgeon (Dr. E. D. F. Forster) injected 26,000 units 
of anti-diphtheria serum, and transferred the child to the 
fever hospital. 


In the fever hospital the medical officer of health for 
Darlington, Dr. G. A. Dawson, took charge of the child 
on the morning of July 12th, and he kindly sent me the 
following report: 


On examination the temperature was 99.6°, pulse 142, 
tonsils much enlarged and injected, no membrane or deposit 
visible. At 4 p.m. on July 12th he was highly excited 
through respiratory distress ; the tube was withdrawn, and 
a small piece of diphtheria membrane the size of a sixpence 
was removed by forceps, and 40,000 units of anti-diphtheritic 
serum was given intravenously. ... On July 14th at 
7 a.m., after a fit of coughing, cyanosis became very marked, 
due to tracheal obstruction. Dr. Dawson was summoned, and 
removed the tube and introduced dilators moistened with a 
solution of 15 per cent. sodium carbonate. A tough mem- 
branous tracheal cast 3} in. long by 1/2 in. wide was removed 
by the use of forceps, giving immediate relief. The child 
made an uninterrupted recovery, and was discharged from 
hospital on August 20th. Dr. Dawson adds a note saying, 
‘‘ Every case of laryngeal obstruction of catarrhal origin 
should, in my opinion, .be looked upon and treated as 
diphtheria, by the early intravenous administration of large 
doses of anti-diphtheritic serum.’’ 


Had the true nature of the condition been recognized 
antitoxin would have been given before the child was 
admitted to hospital, but, as it was, the condition was not 
recognized until three hours after admission. In tracheo- 
bronchial diphtheria the best treatment is a low tracheo- 
tomy, with repeated aspiration through a catheter attached 
to a suction machine such as all laryngologists now have. 
Such a machine should be kept in the patient’s room, and 
should be used by the nurse. Bronchoscopy via the 
tracheal wound can easily he performed if necessary, 
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After doing a tracheotomy it is unwise to flood the lungs 
with oxygen or with air, and so the small hand CO, 
cylinder, as now used by all anaesthetists, ought to be 
always present, and immediately on opening the trachea 
CO, ought to be administered. Thus modern methods 
of endoscopy constitute a scientific diagnostic approach ; 
but, in the absence of endoscopy, it is safe to treat a case 
of acute respiratory obstruction due to an unknown cause 
as diphtheria, and so administer the antitoxin early. 


W. S. THacKerR NEVILLE, M.D.Dub., 
Harrogate. F.R.C.S.Ed. 





AN UNUSUAL METHOD OF REMOVING A 
FOREIGN BODY 

On August 4th a man aged 46 was referred to me by his 
doctor with the following history. His wife died some 
years ago, and recently he had been much disturbed by 
nocturnal emissions. In an effort to restrain testicular 
activity he had, on July 30th, pulled his scrotum and 
testes through a case-hardened steel ring, which he could 
neither slide off nor cut through. Before seeking medical 
advice he had tried to divide it with a hammer and cold- 
chisel, but had been unable to make any impression on the 
metal. On examination, the base of the scrotum was 
found to be constricted by a metal ring of an internal 
diameter of 1.15 inches ; its external diameter was 1.9 
inches, and its depth 0.7 inch. The ring fitted sufficiently 
loosely to allow it to be turned, and a probe could be 
passed beneath it. The skin had been abraded by its 
sharp edges, and the whole scrotum was oedematous. 

The man was admitted to hospital, and cold compresses 
were applied in an effort to reduce the oedema and permit 
of the withdrawal of the ring. As this manceuvre did not 
appear likely to succeed, preparations were made to cut 
through the hardened steel. The hospital engineer was 
called in and advised that the only thing likely to succeed 
was a carborundum wheel driven by an electric motor. 
He procured the apparatus and asked me to make arrange- 
ments for protecting the scrotum from the heat by drawing 
a strip of sheet asbestos through between the ring and the 
skin and by playing a constant stream of water over the 
surface that was being cut. He also warned me that the 
apparatus, when working, produced a stream of sparks 
which would necessitate protection both for the patient 
and for the operator’s eyes. 

The patient was anaesthetized and a further effort was 
made to squeeze the oedematous fluid from the scrotum 
and to slide off the ring. My efforts to do this having 
failed, I asked the engineer to take charge, another 
surgeon and myself assisting him. The sheet asbestos 
was duly introduced, the ring was firmly grasped in a 
screw wrench, and mackintoshes were arranged to catch the 
sparks. A stream of water was played over the line of 
section, and the instrument was brought into play. The 
heat generated was surprising, and the stream of sparks 
was projected for fully six feet. Approximately fifty 
minutes was taken to cut through the ring in two places 
so that the halves could be separated and removed. Very 
little damage was done to the scrotum. 

Although this was the engineer’s first excursion into 
the realms of surgery, it was apparent that he had 
mastered the art of cutting hardened steel under awkward 
conditions. The fact that he was able to do so without 
producing trauma speaks very highly for his manipulative 
skill. The patient was sufficiently recovered to leave 
hospital less than twenty-four hours after the operation. 
The ring has been presented to the museum of the Royal 
College of Surgeons. 

Bournemouth. A. Basit Rooke, F.R.C.S. 
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SOUTH INDIAN BRANCH 
Etiology and Treatment of Sprue 
At a meeting of the South Indian Branch, with the 
president, Major-General C. A. Sprawson, I.M.S., in the 
chair, Dr. K. NarayANAMOORTHI, Research Fellow in 
Medicine at the University of Madras, read a paper on the 
cause, symptomatology, and treatment of sprue. 

Dr. Narayanamoorthi said that a close and careful study 
of thirty-three cases of sprue treated at the School of 
Tropical Medicine, Calcutta, and of forty-five cases treated 
at the Government General Hospital, Madras, had been 
made. Etiology seemed to turn on the point that the infec. 
tion was much more common in adults, both among the 
Europeans and the Indians ; the disease affected the fairly 
well-to-do classes rather than the coolie classes. There 
was a history of some form of dysentery, amoebic or 
bacillary, but the patients were not addicted to alcohol 
or tobacco. Depressing circumstances, such as mental 
worry, fatigue, and insomnia seemed to precipitate the 
onset. Fairly often there were three phases in the course 
of the disease, from the bacteriological point of view, the 
first being a post-Flexner bacillary infection, the second 
the occurrence of streptococci on the tongue or in the 
stools, and sometimes in the urine, and the third a 
phase of infection by the Monilia psifosis (Ashfordii), 
The symptoms were different in the three phases. The 
serums of patients suffering from sprue were found to give 
a positive agglutination reaction with Flexner’s bacillus to 
a titre 1 in 160. Streptococci (often haemolytic) and 
Monilia in a majority of cases had been isolated. The 
speaker was inclined to consider that the symptoms of 
sprue indicated a post-dysenteric phenomenon. 

The onset of the disease was slow and insidious ; u- 
treated or improperly treated cases of chronic dysentery 
appeared to develop into the clinical condition of sprue, 
Loss of appetite, soreness of the tongue, progressive 
emaciation, extreme weakness, distension of the abdomen, 
diarrhoea, and varying degrees of anaemia—the severest 
resembling, and often indistinguishable from, a_ true 
Addisonian anaemia—had been observed. The disease 
on the whole was afebrile, but, of late, cases had been 
noted at Madras with pyrexia of a typhoid type. The 
serum of these patients gave a 1 in 100 positive reaction 
against B. faecalis alkaligenes, and a negative one tc 





the typhoid and paratyphoid bacilli. B. faecalis alkali-. 


genes had been isolated from stools in these cases. The 
pyrexia was thought to be of the nature of a sept 
caemia, as in the case of typhoid. The diagnosis of sprue 
in the above cases was based upon (1) the clinical sym 
ptoms ; (2) x-ray examination after a bismuth meal; 
(3) a fractional test meal ; (4) estimation of the total fat 
and fatty acids in stools; and (5) the bacteriological 
examination of stools and urine for non-lactose fermenters, 
streptococci, and Monilia. To gauge the prognosis a com 
plete cytological examination of blood, the van den Bergh 
test, estimation of the organic and inorganic calcium 
content of the serum, and of the blood cholesterol had 
been undertaken. The van den Bergh test. was found 
to give an indirect positive reaction of 1.5 to 6 units 
of bilirubin. Calcium deficiency had not been found ia 
all these cases ; the normal calcium in the Indian, from 
the speaker’s figures, seemed to be below S-10 mg. 

A high protein diet, including milk, eggs, fruit, bananas, 
oranges, bael-fruit, sapotas, tomatoes, greens, onions, a 
radishes, was very effective in treatment. Autogenous 
vaccines prepared from the isolated organisms, live 
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therapy ventriculin (in those with liver failure), and 
jutohaemic injections were also found to be very useful. 
With insulin therapy a remarkable improvement in weight 
| yd been noted in our cases. Dr. Lucy Wills had stated 
' at marmite had given excellent results as regards the 
: naemia, but, so far, the speaker was not in a position 
to give an opinion. All the symptoms, with the excep- 
‘tion of the anaemia, were controlled by the outlined 
th the eatment in a great majority of the cases. The anaemia 
in the | psented a blood picture of the pernicious type ; it was 
low in fgand to persist, despite all methods used for bringing 
On the bout haematopoiesis. Tetany had not been noticed in 

these Cases. 
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> fairly THE LARYNGOSCOPE IN MEDICINE 
There At the annual general meeting of the Medical Society of 
bic or [ondon on October 12th, Mr. Herpert TILLEY was 
alcohol jnducted into the chair, and proceeded to deliver his 
mental presidential address on the subject of ‘‘ The laryngoscope 
‘te the jp medicine.’’ 
course Mr. Tilley began by outlining the history of the instru- 
w, the ment, and went on to speak of the value of the laryngeal 
second | mirror in clinical medicine, and some of the developments 
in the ‘{) which it had given rise. He gave instances of some 
hird a jentative work in this direction by the early laryngo- 
tordii), logists, and referred to a meeting of the Medical Society 
The | of London on December 15th, 1862, at which, following 
to give |a paper read by Dr. Gibb on “‘ Illustrations of the prac- 
Hus to tical applications of the laryngoscope,’’ Dr. Streeter 
:) and j mentioned that some ten or twelve years previously his 
The | oyn larynx had been examined by Babington at a place 
ms of | yithina hundred yards of the society’s rooms. Mr. Tilley 
wished to emphasize the work of the early laryngologists 
>; UW of this country, though, he added, possibly because they 
entety had not grasped the great opportunities of the use of the 
sprue, | laryngeal mirror, the waters of laryngology were never 
TesslV@_ esrigysly troubled until the day of Manuel Garcia’s dis- 
lomet, jeyery in 1854. Garcia, who was not a surgeon nor a 
-verest  sientist, but a teacher of singing, made his discovery in 
| tru@ | Paris, and came to London, where he published it, and 
liseas? where he spent the rest of his life, dying in his 102nd year. 
} been yr, Tilley described how the idea of the mirror came to 
The ‘Garcia while he was walking in Paris, how he immediately 
action. «yt it to the test of experiment, and with what joy, in 
me t€ — arcia’s own words, he ‘‘ saw the glottis wide open before 
alkali. me and a portion of the trachea.’’ Mr. Tilley, through 
The the courtesy of Mr. Albert Garcia, was able to exhibit 
sept the original mirror, a jealously guarded heirloom in the 
sprue ‘(arcia family. So great was the impulse which Garcia’s 
syi observations gave to the study of diseases of the larynx 
meal ; that, said Mr. Tilley, only a captious and pedantic critic 
al fat would deny him the title of Father of Laryngology. 
logical After mentioning the work of Turck and Czermak and 
tes, other early users of the laryngoscope for medical purposes, 
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Com “te described the debt which laryngology owed to Morell 
Bergh Mackenzie, whose two volumes, Diseases of the Throat 
Ucium ng Nose, would always remain a classic for accuracy 
l nt of observation and clarity of description. Mackenzie’s 
ine dagnostic acumen was only surpassed by his marvellous 
uty dexterity, At the same time, there was a great mistrust 
pee the innovation in the great teaching hospitals, whose 
Tom | throat departments at that time were as a rule entrusted 

junior surgeons or to physicians with no intimate 

_ | lnowledge of laryngology. It was a common thing in 
» AB" | those days for a student to leave his hospital and begin 
ge Mactice knowing little or nothing of diseases of the 


‘tttoat, with the consequence that his patients had to 
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seck advice at the special hospitals, whose establishment 
incidentally deprived the general hospitals of a great 
deal of clinical material. But thanks to the work of 
Henry Butlin and several others whom he named, 
in due course, one by one, the staffs of the large 
teaching hospitals recognized the situation, and placed 
their ear, nose, and throat departments in charge 
of men highly qualified in general medicine and 
with -special training and experience in this branch 
of work. Finally, Felix Semon founded the Laryngo- 
logical Society of London. Its success was almost 
instantaneous, and the Section of Laryngology, into which 
it was eventually transformed, had been, and still was, 
one of the most active of the Sections composing the 
Royal Society of Medicine. Next to Morell Mackenzie, 
early English laryngology owed more to Semon than to 
anyone else. He fought strongly against the prejudice 
which this new department of medicine had engendered, 
and on his retirement from practice he generously handed 
over the handsome testimonial presented to him to estab- 
lish the Semon Lecture. In concluding the historical part 
of his subject, Mr. Tilley said that to those of them who 
had some experience of those difficult years it seemed 
incredible that a graduate in surgery in the University 
of London might now take the M.S. degree in oto- 
laryngology. 

Turning to laryngology and clinical medicine, Mr. 
Tilley said that it was hardly necessary before such an 
audience to speak of the laryngeal mirror as an indispen- 
able instrument, but even at this time of day the impor- 
tance of an apparently trivial laryngeal symptom was 
often overlooked. Chronic hoarseness or an alteration in 
the normal voice might be due to an intrinsic cause, or it 
might be a local manifestation of a general disease, or, 
again, it might result from a distant but restricted lesion. 
What a tragedy lay in the tardy diagnosis of the causation 
of what seemed so trivial a symptom as slight chronic 
hoarseness ; for the disease spread, and, when pain or slight 
stridor supervened, it was probable that only complete 
removal of the larynx would save the patient’s life. He 
pleaded once more that it should ever be remembered that 
chronic hoarseness of more than three or four weeks’ dura- 
tion demanded a laryngoscopical examination, because the 
pathological factors which might cause the symptoms were 
all more or less serious. With regard to hoarseness as a 
local manifestation of a general disease, the laryngoscope 
might show slight primary congestion of one vocal cord, 
an early and typical manifestation of laryngeal tuberculosis 
due to a primary lesion in one or both lungs. Without 
the laryngoscope many weeks or months of valuable time 
might be lost. With regard to distant restricted lesions, 
not an uncommon example was aneurysm of the aortic 
arch. Slight hoarseness might be the one and only early 
symptom of intrathoracic growth. Central nerve lesions 
affecting the vagus should not be forgotten. Again, chronic 
laryngitis might be a prominent symptom in certain 
diseases of the kidney, or might result from local factors, 
such as septic conditions of the nasal accessory sinuses, 
the tonsils, or the teeth. But in such diseases as he had 
mentioned the laryngeal symptoms might be one of the 
earliest manifestations, and the laryngoscope provided 
the clinician with the only means by which the mind 
could be made alert to the various possibilities. 

Mr. Tilley then went on to speak of developments 
which had followed the laryngoscope. He mentioned 
Kirstein’s work, and also that of Killian. For all time 
the name of Killian as the founder of the method of which 
Chevalier Jackson was the most brilliant exponent would 
be remembered. The demonstrations of direct endoscopy 
which Professor Chevalier Jackson carried out during his 
visit to London in the autumn of 1930—including one 
at the Medical Society of London—would be fresh in the 
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recollection. Mr. Tilley said that he had himself visited 
Professor Jackson’s bronchoscopic clinic, and had seen 
many cases in which, by the removal of adherent mucus, 
freer aeration was secured. Professor Jackson had truly 
said that physicians might inspect the chest, palpate, 
percuss, and auscultate, and, with the aid of x rays, look 
through it, and while it redounded to their credit that 
they more often than not made an accurate diagnosis, it 
was equally true that this must be tentative until the lapse 
of time perhaps brought about a furtlrer development of 
symptoms which placed it beyond question. But to make 
the diagnosis early, direct inspection of the gateway of the 
lungs would often save the physician’s time, and save 
also considerable mental and physical suffering to the 
patient, possibly even his life. The bronchoscope had 
again and again detected early malignant growth in the 
bronchi, and it was known that 87 per cent. of malig- 
nancy in the lung commenced in that region. These 
growths were of a relatively low degree of malignancy, 
which, after removal, might be very slow in recurrence, 
though, the speaker said, after experiences in which there 
had been recurrence many years subsequently to the first 
operation he would never use the word “cure’’ with 
reference to such cases. 

‘In conclusion,’’ said Mr. Tilley, ‘‘ one is sometimes 
tempted to wonder whether those handmaids of medicine, 
the laryngoscope and her younger sisters the bronchoscope 
and the oesophagoscope, have not reached their limits of 
use. But I am optimist enough to believe that in the 
direct inspection of the lower air passages and the oeso- 
phagus there remains a large field for the willing and 
earnest worker who aims to advance the science and art 
of medicine. He will find comfort in the words of the 
greatest of all Teachers: ‘ There is nothing covered which 
shall not be revealed’ ; and the student, furthermore, 
will gain encouragement if he grasps the truth—and 
perhaps the warning—embodied in those lines of Keats: 
‘So on our heels a fresh perfection treads, Born of us, but 
fated to excel us.’ ”’ 

Mr. Tilley concluded his address by showing a large 
number of lantern slides, chiefly illustrating conditions 
revealed by the laryngoscope. He also exhibited a whole 
range of foreign bodies of surprising diversity which had 
been removed at various times from the air passages of 
patients. 

Sir SrCLarR THomson proposed a vote of thanks, and 
referred to his long association with Mr. Tilley, dating 
back to 1893. The resolution was seconded by Mr. E. B. 
WacGETT, who said that it had been very interesting to 
hear, within the compass of one address, of the various 
stages through which laryngology had advanced, capturing 
the service of such things as radium, ¥ rays, the direct 
method, and so forth ; but all these things, to those of 
them who had grown old in this branch of medicine, came 
as a natural growth or succession. Looking back, how- 
ever, one comparison forced itself upon his mind—namely, 
that in his own young days the number of people who 
could see in the laryngoscope was only a few dozen, 
whereas now in almost every small town there was to be 
found a capable laryngologist. 








ACUTE INFECTIOUS FEVERS 
At the meeting of the Brighton and Sussex Medico- 
Chirurgical Society held on October Ist, Dr. Duncan 
Forbes gave his presidential address on the acute in- 
fectious fevers. He referred to the pandemic diseases and 
the high mortalities caused by these in England in com- 
paratively recent times. With regard to the endemic 
diseases, the encephalitis following vaccination, small-pox, 
measles, etc., was shown to be both histologically and 
clinically distinct from encephalitis lethargica. The fact 


“treatment was necessary. Typhoid fever could be nursed 





Ss 
that encephalitis post-infectionism was not known to 
attack infants under 1 year of age seemed to render 
unnecessary any departure by public vaccinators from the 
old and thorough methods of the vaccination of infants 
of past years. The abandonment of the present Pseudo. 
compulsory and cumbrous system was advised, and its 
replacement by free vaccination against small-pox and 
free immunization of infants against diphtheria at con. 
venient centres. As an argument in favour of the im. 
munization of the infant it was pointed out that 1 jg 
every 13 infants born in Brighton contracted and 1 jp 
every 153 died from diphtheria before reaching the age of 
15. Immunization was well worth while up to 7 years, 
saving 1 in 29 from attack and 1 in 463 from death before 
that age. With regard to measles, whilst school closure 
to delay epidemics from the cold to the warmer months 
was advocated, the exclusion of contacts appeared to dp 
no good, but rather harm, as whilst the exclusion of 
individuals did not prevent all susceptibles being infected, 
it allowed contacts to play during school hours with 
children under school age. Measles did little harm t 
healthy children over 5, and should be regarded ag 
useful form of vaccination. Puerperal fever was attr. 
buted as often due to interference, and frequently yp. 
necessary interference, by the midwife and doctor. Isola. 
tion hospitals, as their name implied, were established for 
segregation rather than for treatment. Except in small, 
pox they had utterly failed in controlling the spread of 
disease. The danger of segregation as distinguished from 
the cubicle isolation of scarlet fever and measles was 
pointed out. Isolation hospitals should be used for 
diagnosis and treatment of diphtheria, complicated scarlet 
fever, typhoid fever, puerperal fever, cerebro-spinal fever, 
and ophthalmia neonatorum, in all of which institutional 


in general hospitals if the nurses were protected by 
vaccines as they were in isolation hospitals ; there was no 
danger of rendering a nurse more liable to attacks from 
diphtheria or typhoid by immunizing her whilst nursing 
these diseases. In conclusion, Dr. Forbes remarked on 
the futility of the old methods of disinfection, and 
advised the laundering of pillow slips and sheets witha 
spring clean as an effective substitute. 





At the annual meeting of the Royal Academy of 
Medicine in Ireland, held on October 2nd, the following 
officers were elected : President, Professor T. G. Moorhead. 
General Secretary, Dr. T. P. C. Kirkpatrick. Secretary 
for Foreign Correspondence, Mr. William Doolin. 











The North of England Tuberculosis Society, being the 
Northern Branch of the Society of Medical Officers a 
Health, has held five meetings during the past year—one 
at Stannington Sanatorium, two at the Medical Institute, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, one at Wolsingham Sanatorium, 
and one at Barrasford Sanatorium, when officers were 
elected for the ensuing year. 


The National Adoption Society has issued a report 
covering the two years 1929 and 1930, during which 
121 boy infants were happily settled as compared with 
332 girls. The hope is expressed that prospective adoptes 
will consider the urgency of need in respect of boy babies, 
a very large number of whom await adoption. A hostel 
at Connaught House, Acton Lane, was opened in the 
late summer of 1930 for the temporary care of babies 
for whom suitable adopters have yet to be found. Its 
anticipated that the society will now have to raise al 
additional annual sum of £500, since the expenses of the 
hostel cannot be met out of the present income, and 
parents’ contributions are too often inadequate. Furthet 
information may be obtained from the secretary of the 
society, 4, Baker Street, W.1. 
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Reviews 
DISORDERS OF THE THYROID 

The borderline between health and disease is difficult to 
define, but as knowledge grows conceptions of disease 
alter, and many states, compatible with a normal or 
neatly normal existence, are being recognized as the early 
stages or mild forms of the more serious states that have 
for long been regarded as diseases. This is the aspect 
of diseases of the thyroid gland that LuciEN DAUTREBANDE 
takes in a monograph entitled Physiopathologie de la 
Thyroide,* and, in addition, he is pleading for a wider 
yse of iodine in the treatment of thyroid disorders. There 
is little that is new in the chapters on physiology and 
pathology, but these sections of the book present the 
subject in a kindly critical manner and deal fairly with the 
work that has been accomplished in many countries. 
They are worth reading, for they show clearly what is 
known, and point out the large gaps in our knowledge. 

In the diagnosis of the various thyroid disorders the 
author relies almost entirely on estimations of the basal 
metabolic rate, and if clinical states do not fall into 
line with metabolic rates they are either ignored or the 
case is classified among ‘‘ Les Discordances.’’ A patient 
who presents the clinical manifestations of a simple 
goitre, but whose metabolic rate is raised, is classified as 
an example of ‘‘ mild toxic adenoma’’; and a patient with 
symptoms of intoxication, but with a normal or low 
metabolic rate, is placed among the simple goitres or the 
cases of hypothyroidism. To have two classes of ‘‘ toxic 
adenoma,’’ mild and severe, may be helpful in the group- 
ing of cases, but is surely unsound if there is no essential 
difference between them. The author appears to believe 
that there is no essential difference between the various 
types of thyroid disorder, for he seems to have the wide 
pint of view, gradually gaining ground among those 
interested in thyroid disease, that the gland is in some 
way a deficient gland no matter what the clinical picture 
that develops. It seems the more unnecessary, then, for 
him to subdivide his cases to a greater extent than usual. 
Under each heading there is an admirable collection of 
case reports, and it is probably for the sake of the group- 
ing of these that the diagnostic differentiation is somewhat 
overdone. As with diagnosis so with treatment ; the basal 
metabolic rate is used as the indication for more treat- 
ment or for the cessation of treatment, and is the 
criterion by which treatment is judged. Dr. Dautrebande 
must have at his command more accurate methods of 
estimation of metabolism than are attained in most clinics, 
and he must obtain basal conditions more surely than 
most workers are able to do, if his conclusions are 
justified and if his regulation of treatment in this way is 
sound. The difficulty in obtaining basal conditions in 
observations on human beings is sufficient to throw doubt 
on the validity of his conclusions, both as to diagnosis 
and to treatment. Diseases of the thyroid gland con- 
tinue, as a rule, for many years, or for most of a lifetime, 
during which the clinical manifestations vary within wide 
limits, and the metabolic state also is subject to great 
variation ; the author recognizes this, but has been unable 
to resist labelling his patients as examples of one or other 
variety of thyroid disorder. 

It is in the use of iodine that the author has a definite 
contribution to offer. He has failed in Belgium to find 
patients who are made worse by iodine, and considers that 
iodine is useful in the treatment of patients with nodular 
goitres, as it is generally agreed to be in those with frank 


‘Physiopathologie de la Thyroide. Diagnostie et Traitement des 
ditres. Par Lucien Dautrebande (avec la collaboration du Dr. 

ri Paris: Masson et Cie. 1931. (Pp. 326; 36 figures. 
I. 





exophthalmic goitre. This is not a new conception of 
iodine therapy, but his opinion, after careful study, is of 
value. As a rule he uses iodine in much the same 
way as other workers who consider treatment by it to 
be of much greater value than a pre-operative measure, 
except that he uses larger doses than are usual in this 
country. When, however, the patient is not showing 
further improvement, or is relapsing, with two or three 
administrations a day, he obtains further improvement by 
means of the same daily amount given in small doses 
several times a day, even as often as fifteen times in 
twenty-four hours. The author has already published his 
method of subdivided dosage, but it deserves a careful 
trial in this country, and the book will be of service if 
its publication results in confirmation of the good effects 
that are claimed for this method of administration. The 
monograph concludes with an extensive and valuable 
bibliography. 





A HARVARD SURGICAL TEXTBOOK 

The average textbook of surgery tends to be very stereo- 
typed in its presentation, and it is probable that on account 
of this the ‘‘ saturation point ’’ in the publication of such 
volumes is fast approaching ; but that there is room for 
originality even in a textbook is amply demonstrated by 
the appearance of a new volume from the Harvard Medical 
School.? This has been edited and largely written by Dr. 
JoHN Homans, and is compiled from lectures and other 
writings of the staff of the school, which includes such 
internationally well-known names as those of Cushing, 
Osgood, and Richardson. Homans, using the information 
provided in these lectures, has reduced the material to 
a uniform style of presentation, which is both exceedingly 
attractive and original ; indeed, we have rarely had such 
pleasure in reading a technical book of this type, and can 
appreciate that the author, as Me states in the preface, 
“found the task of writing it a joyous one,’’ as that of 
reading his composition certainly is. It would be difficult 
to describe accurately the ‘‘ atmosphere’’ which the 
author has created, if the word dare be used in connexion 
with a scientific work, yet undoubtedly the colloquial 
language of the lecture theatre and the little personal 
touches which appear here and there throughout the book 
do give it a very unusual and individual character. This 
will, perhaps, best be explained by quoting from one of 
the short historical sketches which precede each chapter, 
and not only add to its educative value, but help to fix the 
interest of the reader ; these are intended to be informal, 
often anecdotal. Some of the matter is inevitably merely 
diverting, but most of it is a tale of the classic work of 
great men, living and dead. Thus 

‘* Nicholas Andry (1741), a French professor of medicine, 
coined the name, orthopaedia—-the straight child—for the 
book of his ripe old age, and some eighty years later another 
Frenchman, Delpech, wrote a great work ‘ L’Orthomorphie,’ 
and became the true founder of the specialty ; he performed 
the first subcutaneous tenotomy. His remarkable career was 
cut short at the age of 55, when he was shot by one of his 
patients upon whon,, it is said, he had operated for varicocele, 
a tragic commentary upon an operation which has never borne 
a very good name. But if orthopaedic surgery was born and 
baptized in France, it was not of pure French stock. On one 
side its lineage must be traced to the bone-setters, who in 
England and Wales were particularly skilful and influential. 
In John Hunter’s day, a Mrs. Mabb drove her carriage and 
pair into London to take charge of the dislocated limbs of the 
nobility and gentry.”’ 

Such passages abound throughout the book, and afford 
relief to the more descriptive and solid paragraphs, which, 
however, are so well written as to need little help in this 








24 Textbook of Surgery. By John Homans, M.D. With a 
special bibliographical index, and with illustrations by Willard C, 
Shepard. London: Bailliére, Tindall and Cox. 1931. (Pp. xii + 
1,200 ; 513 figures. 40s.) 
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respect. Lest it be thought that the systematicand scientific 
aspects of the subject might have suffered any eclipse on 
account of the style adopted, it must be recorded that they 
are dealt with in a most adequate manner, practically the 
whole realm of surgery being covered, with an excellent 
sense of proportion. In smaller print at the beginning of 
each chapter the salient points in the anatomy and 
physiology are recapitulated, and in some instances defini- 
tions of special terms are given. There are few points 
of surgical interest which are not touched upon, even the 
rarer diseases receiving a short paragraph ; and, where 
matter for controversy arises, the author’s summing-up 
is particularly well balanced, and indicates a judicial mind 
of wide experience. In addition to a good general index, 
there is a really useful bibliographical index, not too 
exhaustive for the practical needs of the student, and yet 
full enough to contain all the essential references. 

The illustrations demand separate consideration, and 
the author and artist are to be congratulated upon their 
choice and lucidity. So accustomed have we become to 
the photographic half-tone illustrations in American text- 
books, which, while perfectly reproduced, sometimes tend 
to obscure the main feature by their very excellence, that 
the line drawings appearing throughout this book only 
emphasize its distinctiveness, and form a fitting corollary 
to the text. Like the text, too, they are at.times uncon- 
ventional—for example, drawings to illustrate the types 
of accident in which certain fractures and dislocations 
are sustained. Even the radiograms have been reduced 
to line drawings and, interestingly enough, have lost 
nothing of lucidity or teaching value in the process. 

Altogether this is an excellent textbook, and one that 
may be very cordially recommended to the student 
searching for escape from the stereotyped presentations 
of the subject with which he is so familiar. 





HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 
In Arterial Hypertension® Dr. E. J. STIEGLITZ gives a 
comprehensive review of the common condition which is 
responsible for 140,000 deaths from cardiac failure 
annually in the United States of North America. While 
quoting Allbutt, who condemned the term hypertension, 
he prefers this to high blood pressure, as the underlying 
factor is in the arterial system and not in the blood, but he 
regards the adjective ‘‘essential’’ as particularly obnoxious 
on account of the inference that the etiology is of minor 
significance merely because it is obscure, whereas treat- 
ment depends on recognition of the responsible factors. 
These are numerous, and are summed up by the statement 
that ‘‘ the etiology of hypertension is anything which 
irritates the arterial musculature ’’ ; there are, he con- 
siders, two phases of causation: the “‘ irritating ’’ factors, 
such as heredity, which is irrevocable, past renal damage, 
and previous infection, and the ‘‘ perpetuating ’’ factors 
namely, vascular fatigue and the resulting hyper- 
irritability. The symptoms of high blood pressure are 
due to complications caused by arterial disease ; these are 
impairment of the local circulation, with resulting tissue 
asphyxia, starvation, and imperfect removal of metabolic 
waste products. A hopeful view is nevertheless taken as 
regards prognosis, which is dealt with in considerable 
detail. In connexion with the reduction of blood pressure 
by vaso-dilator drugs attention is drawn to the effect of 
giving by the mouth a relatively insoluble nitrate, such as 
bismuth subnitrate, which is slowly broken down and 
liberates nitrites in the intestinal tract, a change acceler- 
ated by Bacillus coli. This is considered beneficial in 
diminishing the vascular fatigue, and so the hyper- 


* Arterial Hypertension. By Edward J. Stieglitz, M.S., M.D. 
Foreword by Rollin T. Woodyatt, M.D. London: Milford, Oxford 
University Press. 1930. (Pp. xiii + 280; 21 figures. 25s. net.) 
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irritability. The administration of 5 to 10 graing in 
capsules three times daily is followed by a very gradual 
fall of blood pressure, and as this occurs the dose js 
reduced. A comparison of the results obtained in this 
way with those produced by sodium bromide showed 
that more permanent benefit followed bismuth therapy 
This volume represents lectures given for some years “ 
Rush Medical College, and reviews the literature reflected 
in a list of more than eleven hundred references. 





AN OUTLINE OF THE UNIVERSE 

Mr. J. G. CRowTHER in An Outline of the Universe* has 
in 376 pages, put a girdle round the space-time continuum 
in which our poor small earth pursues its bewildered and 
elliptical course. Whether the universe be finite of 
infinite, a concourse of protons and electrons mutually 
attracting and repelling each other or an idea in the 
mind of God, a material fact or a mathematical fancy, 
there are some things known about it which should perhaps 
be as important to the average man and woman as the 
Davis Cup or the probable winner of next year’s Derby. 
As the author points out in his preface, there has recently 
been an excessive concentration on the particular and 
a dangerous neglect of the general. For every specialist 
the universe is bounded by his specialty. We are 
running the risk of becoming more specialized than the 
ants and the bees. Man has arrived at the top of the 
zoological tree by freely exploiting his adaptability to 
environmental demands. He has preserved his anatomically 
primitive forelimb from the doubtful advantages of 
specialized function, and so has avoided travelling the 
monotonous path of the tortoise and the cow. If his 
forelimb becomes an extension of the gear lever of a 
machine, his stomach a receptacle for synthetic foods, 
his special senses detector valves for mechanical vibra- 
tions, then he may in the end be extinguished as were 
the great orders of reptiles in the Mesozoic period. One 
complexity leads to another, one specialization to another; 
but regression to an earlier, more primitive state is an 
infantile method of flight. What is needed is a return 
to the Greek ideal of the harmoniously balanced man: 
‘““ The old idea of comprehensiveness waned until to-day 
it is hidden by the inco-ordinated pile of knowledge 
gained by specialization.”’ 

Mr. Crowther’s book is a praiseworthy attempt to 
restore this idea of comprehensiveness. The way of 
restoration has already been shown by H. G. Wells, who 
in his masterly syntheses of the ancient and modem 
worlds has done more than any living writer to present 
to the common reader a unity out of the apparent 
diversity of known facts. If a man would know what 
the universe is like, what island universes are, what 
is the nature of stars and planets, how the modem 
atomic theories were formed ; if he wishes for information 
about heredity, evolution, physiology, the work of Pavlov, 
the mentality of apes, or the origin of civilization—thea 
he should read this book. 

There is nothing undreamt of in Mr. Crowther's 
philosophy. ‘‘ Mysticism,’’ he says, ‘‘ is the product of 
those who fail to understand, the substitute for compre- 
hension and the margarine of philosophy.’’ ‘‘ Human 
behaviour to the objective observer is in principle com- 
pletely describable in these terms ’’—that is, in terms 
of excitation and exhibition. ‘‘ It is more important to 
produce a large surplus of wealth than to study how 
wealth could best be used.’’ ‘‘ Since political is secondary 
to productive technique the fate of the future rests om 
production.’’ How he piles it on! Has it not occurred 

“An Outline of the Universe. By J. G. Crowther. London: 


Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co., Ltd. 1931. (Pp. xvii + 
376 ; 150 illustrations. 12s. 6d. net.) 
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to him that it is very difficult for one set of conditioned 
reflexes to explain another set of conditioned reflexes in 
terms of conditioned reflexes? It is the insoluble problem 
of the behaviouristic school of psychology. Let the 
cobbler stick to his last and Mr. Crowther (we say it in 
all respect) to his science. 
THE EFFECTS OF ALCOHOL 

It is very difficult, perhaps impossible, to write a book 
about alcohol, and the biological and social effects it may 
produce, without bias. Probably, therefore, such a book 
when composed by a considerable number of authors with 
their varied experiences and opinions may be preferred 
to one by a single author, or by two authors closely 
associated in their views. Further, when a book of such 
multiple authorship is subject to a dual editorship, under 
the general supervision and authority of an investigatory 
committee consisting, besides the authors, of other 
eminently qualified persons, impartiality and the scientific 
point of view may be approached as nearly as is possible. 
A volume of such a character, produced under such 
auspices, is A Review of the Effects of Alcohol on Man,° 
recently published by Victor Gollancz. The list of persons 
responsible for it need not here be given ; they are all 
recorded, with their respective spheres, at the beginning 
of the book itself. It should be said, however, that the 
yolume is moderate in size—three hundred pages in all— 
beautifully printed, well paragraphed, sufficiently indexed, 
and with a useful and fairly complete bibliography to 
each chapter. It does not purport to record any original 
research, but professes to give an impartial and up-to-date 
review of the effects of alcohol on the human body and 
mind, and of the part it plays in relation to disease and 
the practice of medicine. It is manifestly impossible, even 
if it were desirable, to summarize such a book, and a 
little difficult to indicate the fullness of its contents. 
Every part of it is carefully written and documented, 
and each of its chapters has its peculiar merits. Natur- 
ally, it does not result in any dogmatic pronouncement, 
and its conclusions are not seriously different from those 
which are now mainly agreed and recognized by medical 
men and others who have seriously studied the matters 
with which it deals. There are some evidences of differ- 
ences Of Opinion on minor questions among its various 
authors, but it reveals a uniform tone and_ general 
agreement when viewed as a whole. By many readers, 
no doubt, Chapters [V and V, on the mental effects of 
alcohol and its relation to mental disorder, and the last 
chapter, on heredity, may be considered the most impor- 
tant. Throughout one gets the impression that, in the 
conscious striving after a judicial attitude, everything 
that could possibly be said in favour of the use of alcohol 
has been noted down ; but, especially if read in connexion 
with such a book as that on Alcohol and Human Life, by 
Dr. Courtenay Weeks, noticed in our columns two years 
ago, it will prove a valuable work of reference and a 
volume which will, as claimed in its preface, ‘‘ assist the 
unprejudiced person who wishes to survey the whole field 
of evidence and form his own opinion.’’ 





NOTES ON BOOKS 


In their Introduction to Mental Hygiene,® Professor 
Ernest R. Groves and Puy.tiis BLaNcHARD have 
attempted to synthesize what may be called the ‘‘ mental 


ygiene movement,’’ and the result, if not completely 
satisfactory—as could hardly be expected—is certainly 
interesting and helpful. Although at times the authors 
em to be unduly discursive, and perhaps necessarily 





*A Review of the Effects of Alcohol on Man, London: V. 
Gollancz, Ltd. 1931. (Pp. 300; 3 figures. 8s. 6d. net.) 

Introduction to Menial Hygiene. By Ernest R. Groves and 
hyllis Blanchard. London: Gerald Howe, Ltd. 1930. (Pp. vi + 
467, 16s. net.) 
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superficial, yet they have compiled a volume of very 
considerable practical value, which indicates the main 
lines of preserving mental health in spite of difficulties 
encountered in various environments and at different 
times of life. The book is correctly named, since it 
should form an introduction to larger textbooks on some 
of the many topics dealt with in detail. 


Ritual : Psycho-analytical Studies,’ is a translation into 
English by Dr. Douctas Bryan of the second edition of 
the German book in which Dr. THEopoR ReEIK discusses 
from the Freudian point of view four forms of religious 
ceremonies—namely, couvade; the puberty rites of 
savages ; Kol Nidre (part of the programme of observing 
the Jewish Day of Atonement) ; and the Shofar, or Ram’s 
Horn. For the most part the book represents an attempt 
to trace in these observances a psychological basis—the 
gratifying of certain instinctive demands. The argument 
in the case of couvade (a ceremonial retirement of the 
father to bed after childbirth) is that there is implicit in 
it a latent infanticide motive, the overcoming of which 
marks a step forward to a new orientation in which 
individual demands are to be subordinated to those of the 
family. In his examination of the puberty rites of savages 
Dr. Reik draws some interesting parallels between the 
mental life of primitive humanity and that of neurotics. 
Circumcision, a hostile act, represents the symbolic 
punishment and prevention of incest, and the ritual 
‘‘ killing ’’ denotes the punishment and prevention of 
parricide. This is followed by a “ resurrection ’’ stage, 
opening the way for a new and legitimate sexual life. 
The two Jewish ceremonials are analysed similarly, the 
Kol Nidre being interpreted as a release from unconscious 
obligatory strivings, and the Shofar as a warning against 
parricidal urges, as well as a promise of expiation of past 
guilty desires of this kind. The intensely deep analysis 
and the ingenuity of interpretation may render the general 
conclusions unacceptable to some, but as an illustration 
of the Freudian outlook on certain trends discoverable 
in many forms of religion the book is admirable. It will 
stimulate thought, even if it doés not induce agreement. 


The third edition of the British Waterworks Year Book 
and Directory with Statistical Tables, 1930-31,° just pub- 
lished by the British Waterworks Association, contains a 
mass of information relating to waterworks undertakings 
in Great Britain and Ireland, and in some of the British 
waterworks over-seas. The book is divided into three 
parts: (1) directory, (2) statistical tables, and (3) general 
information. Particulars of 871 water undertakings are 
recorded as compared with 285 in the 1928 issue. The 
value of the directory part has been enhanced by cross- 
references to the names of towns and places within the 
limits of supply of the larger water undertakings. The 
statistical tables furnish particulars as to sources of 
supply ; extent of catchment area ; storage or subsidence 
reservoirs ; walls and springs ; and engine power. 


The Annual Charities Register and Digest? gives 
essential information of the societies, associations, and 
other bodies that provide relief in all kinds of affliction 
and distress, whether temporary or permanent. We have 
frequently remarked in these columns on the intelli- 
gence, care, and lucidity that distinguish this handbook, 
the thirty-ninth edition of which has just been published. 





We have received. the Proceedings of the second 
Argentine Congress of Surgery’® held at Buenos Ayres under 
the presidency of Dr. Eduardo Belaustegui from July 
13th to 19th, 1930. The principal subjects for discussion 
were the post-operative complications of appendicitis and 
the treatment of peptic ulcer, Pott’s disease, mammary 
cancer, and .sacro-coxalgia. 





T Ritual: Psycho-analytical Studies. By Theodor Reik. With a 
preface by Sigm. Freud. Translated from the second German 
edition by Douglas Bryan, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. The International 
Psycho-Analytic Library. London: L. and V. Woolf, the Hogarth 
Press, and the Institute of Psycho-Analysis, 1931. (Pp. 367. 21s.) 

8 London: British Waterworks Association, 173, Rosebery Avenue, 
E.C.1. (£1 Is.) 

° London: Longmans, Green and Co., Ltd. 1931. (8s. 6d. net.) 

10 Congresos Argentinos de Cirugia. Buenos Ayres: A. Guidi 
Buffarini. 1930. (Pp. Ixviii + 1,140; illustrated.) 
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“ee: 
INSURANCE SICKNESS CLAIMS 

In June last the Ministry of Health issued to every 
insurance medical practitioner, to Insurance Com- 
mittees, and to others, a memorandum on certification 
of incapacity for work. As the result of certain investi- 
gations that it had undertaken, the Ministry concluded 
that the main cause of the great increase in admitted 
claims to sickness and disablement benefit of recent 
years was laxity of certification on the part of insurance 
practitioners. This was a very serious charge to make, 
and its seriousness was not much mitigated by the 
statements that the great majority of insurance practi- 
tioners were not involved in the charge, and that in 
the case of most of those who were so involved it was 
a misunderstanding of the insurance position, or a mis- 
placed humanitarianism, rather than wanton careless- 
ness, or any less worthy motive, that was at the bottom 
of the error. It seems clear that the broadcasting of 
such a memorandum could be justified only if, in the 
opinion of the Ministry, the conclusions stated therein 
were unequivocally established, and if the offences 
against which it was directed were at least widespread 
among insurance practitioners. The memorandum was 
issued without any consultation with those who had a 
right to be heard before they were publicly accused, and 
we believe its issue was without justification on either 
of the grounds just stated. Immediately, in the Journal 
of June 20th (p. 1078), we commented upon the memo- 
randum itself, and on the circumstances of its issue ; 
and what was then said has renewed importance in view 
of the fact that the Insurance Acts Committee has now 
issued a considered reply, which has been sent to the 
Ministry, is to be placed before the Panel Conference 
on October 22nd, and was printed in the Supplement to 
our last issue. 

There is no dispute as to the fact that there was 

a great increase in the number of admitted claims to 
icles ‘ss and disablement benefit during the years 1922 
to 1929, as compared with similar claims between 1913 
and 192i. It is the nature and cause of this increase 
which it is desirable to discover, for, if it were to con- 
tinue, it must lead either to the bankruptcy of many 
approved societies, or to a radical reconsideration of 
the actuarial basis on which national health insurance 
was originally established. This basis, though the best 
possible under the circumstances, was admittedly drawn 
trom an insufficient volume of experience, and may yet 
have to be reviewed. Nor is there any dispute as to 
the other facts which are set out in the Ministry’s 
memorandum. It is the inferences drawn from those 
facts which are challenged. We believe the Ministry’s 
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inferences to be erroneous, and regard the alterna 
and contrary inferences set out in the reply of the 
Insurance Acts Committee as being not only much 
nearer the truth, but now well established. 

Certification as to the moment, or day, at which 
incapacity for work actually begins or ends can rarely 
be a matter of absolute exactitude. It is, moreover, 
admitted that, from the commencement of the national 
health insurance system, there have always been some 
cases in which, for a variety of reasons, practitioners 
have certified as incapable of work persons who are not 
incapable in the technical sense of the Insurance Acts 
and Regulations. Insurance practitioners themselves 
have suggested ways in which such improper certifica- 
tion should be dealt with and prevented. These things 
being accepted, and ignoring some other factors which 
the Ministry of Health dismisses as of no account, but 
to which the Insurance Acts Committee attaches a 
certain degree of minor importance, the difference 
between the Ministry and the Committee is broadly this, 
The Ministry says that the increase in the number of 
admitted claims to benefit during the last eight or nine 
years, as compared with the previous similar period, 
is due to an increase in the laxity of medical certifica- 
tion, while the Committee says that it 1s due mainly 
to an increase in the number of legitimate claims made 
by insured persons. It is clear that the effects under 
consideration could have been brought about by either 
of the alleged causes, but surely there can be no doubt 
about the relative probability of these causes. To the 
question, ‘‘ Why should the standard of certification of 
practitioners suddenly have deteriorated in the year 1922 
and have continued on a lower plane ever since?’’ the 
Ministry offers no answer. To the corresponding ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Why should the legitimate claims of insured 
persons have begun to multiply in the year 1922 and 
have continued at a higher rate since then?:’’ the 
Insurance Acts Comal gives a reply stating cate- 
gorical reasons which appear convincing. 

We need not attempt to summarize or recapitulate 
here the facts adduced or the arguments used by the 
Insurance Acts Committee in support of its thesis. The 
reply itself should be read, with the emphasis placed 
on the major propositions and explanations set out 
above. The general considerations all point to the 
ene conclusion ; and such statistical evidence as has 
been brought forward by the Ministry appears either 
to be insufficient to allow of any reliable inferences 
being drawn therefrom, or to be compatible with, or 
favourable to, the explanation put forward by the 
Insurance Acts Committee. For instance, the facts that 
the increase is not in the duration of claims, but in the 
number of persons claiming, that it is in short illnesses 
and not in long ones, and that it is among - — 
insured persons and not the older, are ail cons nt with 
the contention of the Insurance Acts Connell and 
appear inexplicable on that of the Ministry. Further, 
from the fact that the average duration of incapacity 
claim is less than three weeks, it seems necessarily to 
follow that, on reference after the tenth or twelfth day, 
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and allowing a further four or six days before examina- 
jon on such reference actually takes place, a substantial 
proportion of persons under certification will, in the 
ordinary course, then have declared off the funds or be 
found not incapable, and that therefore no sinister 
significance need be attached to this. 

In face of such facts and considerations it is hard 
to understand why the Ministry should have dismissed 
gg a quite inadequate explanation of the increase 
“a tendency of persons incapable of work, who would 
not have claimed in earlier years, to claim under present 
conditions.’” Even stranger was the remark that “‘ it 
has never been suggested ’’ that such cases “‘ are suffi- 
ciently numerous to have a substantial effect.’’ In our 
revious article on the Ministry’s memorandum we 
said: ‘‘ On the contrary, this has been suggested, and 
js here and now suggested, as producing a substantial 
effect, and even as being a main factor in the situation.’’ 
We would now go further. It appears to be established 
beyond reasonable doubt that this is the main factor. 








HEALTH MATTERS IN PARLIAMENT 


To the relaxed mind, as the Faraday celebrations 
reminded the public, great and valuable thoughts often 
come. Neither Ministers nor Members of the late 
Parliament had much chance of such _ inspiration. 
With an exiguous: majority, in part unsecured 
by any firm ties and with an overloaded pro- 
gamme, the Labour Government drove Parliament 
hard, continued its first session more than a year, 
multiplied committees of inquiry, and overtaxed the 
standing committee system of considering Bills. In the 
few weeks that the National Government directed 
Parliament, pressure on Members’ time and attention 
was still greater ; leave of absence was all but unpro- 
curable. This overcrowding of the programme has not 
produced commensurate output of first-class legislation. 
Some Bills were rejected or held up “‘ in another place.” 
Some were abandoned by their authors. Some which 
passed into law are patchwork measures, of no per- 
manent validity. The struggle to cope with the imme- 
diate task, and the unstable balance of parties, prevented 
men seeing ahead. Even at the end of July, 1931, 
scarcely any Members descried the monetary crisis or 
the departure from the gold standard. 

So distracted and overworked a Parliament was not 
likely to make a great advance in health legislation, 
and no public result did in fact ensue from the Govern- 
Ient’s institution of an inquiry into the correlation of 
all forms of national insurance. But the House of 
Commons was sympathetic to pleas for improvement 
in public health services. When it received from the 
House of Lords the Mental Treatment Bill it carried 
this invaluable measure to provide for the remedial 
treatment of uncertified cases. Members who voiced 
the old suspicions of alienists and of the Board of 
Control had few supporters. The Government also 
carried a Housing Bill, which should facilitate slum 
dearance. In the Road Traffic Bill it incorporated an 














obligation on motorists to declare their physical fitness, 
and also an obligation, though an incomplete one, to 
provide for payment to hospitals for treatment of 
certain road casualties. Less success attended the 
Poisons and Pharmacy Bill, which failed to pass this 
session because of the conflicting demands from farmers 
and chemists. Maternal mortality was upon the 
conscience of the House, but the large scheme for 
national preventive measures, foreshadowed by the 
Labour Government, had not been seen before the 
Dissolution. 

Health was more often and better discussed on the 
Ministry of Health Estimates than it had been in the 
preceding Parliament, when these debates became 
monopolized by wrangles about poor relief. The 
abnormal increase in claims for sickness benefit, the 
fear that some approved societies might not be able to 
provide all the benefits they had promised, were fully 
debated in the Commons. Psittacosis, the provision 
of doctors for the Army, the recognition of Indian 
medical degrees, the future of the Royal Veterinary 
College, and the proposed municipal supply of radium 
in Hull, were subjects which the House debated keenly. 
The interest in health and medicine of Mr. Arthur 
Greenwood himself was never in doubt, and was 
signalized on April 9th, 1930, by his announcement that 
the Government was prepared to pay up to £250,000 
towards the establishment at Hammersmith of the 
British Post-Graduate Hospital and Medical School. 
Scottish public health received due attention. Parlia- 
ment passed an Act making lafger monetary provision 
for medical service in the Highlands and Islands. 
Another Act, promoted by Dr. Walter Elliot, facilitates 
the supply of milk to Scottish school children. 

In the House of Lords Lord Dawson and Lord 
Moynihan have contributed brightness as well as 
authority to medical debates. In the Commons the 
medical profession was represented more numerously 
than ever before, and it became possible for the 
Parliamentary Medical Committee to be restricted to 
Members or Peers with a professional qualification. A 
Socialist Medical Group also appeared, which, inspired 
by the late Dr. Ethel Bentham, conducted a preliminary 
campaign in favour of a national medical service. The 
British Medical Association’s proposals for a general 
medical service were received and noted by the Govern- 
ment and by medical Members, but were not publicly 
discussed in Parliament. Mr. Somerville Hastings’s 
Bill for regulation of proprietary medicines, introduced 
last session, did not. secure facilities. Bills presented 
by non-medical Members for the “‘ protection of dogs 
against experiment and for the registration of osteo- 
paths went no further towards the Statute Book. In 
brief, the late Parliament was well disposed towards 
medicine, and desirous of improving public health. An 
overcrowded programme, and a lack of clear direction, 
made this good will less fruitful than it might have been. 
In the Parliament which is called to assemble on 
November 3rd lack of money and preoccupation with 
the national emergency may preclude much further 
advance in health legislation. 
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RURAL HYGIENE IN EUROPE 
The Council of the League of Nations, at the first 
meeting of its recent session, received an interesting 
report from the European conference on rural hygiene, 
held lately at Geneva under the presidency of Pro- 
fessor Pittaluga, director of the National School of 
Medicine at Madrid. The most striking part of the 
report concerns the methods of furnishing effective 
medical assistance to the rural populations. The view 
was unanimously expressed that 2,000 was the 
maximum number of persons who could be given 
proper attention by a duly qualified medical practi- 
tioner. In Germany there is, on the average, one 
physician to 2,317 persons in the rural districts, while 
in cities the proportion is 1 to 786. The conference was 
informed that, despite the introduction of the motor- 
car and the telephone, the average area served by a 
physician in the rural districts of Germany is about 
10 square kilometres, as compared with very nearly 
40 square kilometres half a century ago. In Italy 
there is one medical condotio (a doctor appointed to 
attend the indigent, who are entitled to free medical 
treatment and drugs) to 3,603 inhabitants, not 
exclusively rural ; but when account is taken of that 
part of the population which has no recourse to the 
medici condotti, the number of persons served by each 
doctor is far less and approximates to the standard 
proportion. It was also considered desirable by the 
League conference that the number and distribution of 
pharmacists and doctors who dispensed their own drugs 
in rural districts should be such as to ensure that all 
prescriptions for the population were rapidly dispensed, 
and, further, that rural doctors should be in a position 
to utilize the services of centres of diagnosis and 
specialized treatment. Such centres for various purposes 
—maternity and child welfare, tuberculosis, venereal 
diseases, cancer, and school hygiene—exist in all 
European countries. Sharp differences of opinion were 
apparent as to the part which such centres should take 
in giving treatment. In Germany no treatment what- 
ever Is given at the centres ; in France, anti-venereal 
treatment alone is given, while in some countries 
all necessary specialized treatment is furnished. An 
adequate scheme of rural medical assistance was held 
by the conference to imply hospital facilities (one 
hospital for a population of between 20,000 and 
30,090). also the availability of medical specialists, who 
should keep in touch with the patient’s doctor, informing 
him of the results of the examination and treatment, 
and, finally, the service of laboratories, the simpler 
examinations and analyses being made in the hospital 
laboratories and the more complicated in specially 
equipped institutions. In the ideal plan of medical 
assistance visualized by the conference, a many-sided 
collaboration is necessary, including the public autho- 
rities, the medical profession, the health insurance 
organizations, the mutual benefit societies, and bodies 
engaged in voluntary social work. It was pointed out 
that in Great Britain, France, and Germany national 
health insurance, with public assistance for non-insured 
indigents, is a means of bringing effective medical 
service to the rural populations. In Italy the system 


of medici condotti, already explained, is employed. 
Out of 20,000 doctors in Italy more than half par- 
ticipate in this service. 


The methods of attracting 





ae 
doctors to rural districts were discussed ; these include, 
in various European countries, the employment of 
doctors by insurance institutions, their employment } 
public assistance authorities for the treatment of the 
poor, and by health authorities for vaccination anq 
other preventive work. In some areas, like the High. 
lands and Islands of Scotland, other measures are 
adopted, such as the assurance of a minimum salary, 
and the provision of lodging, means of transport, pay- 
ment of mileage, and payment of medical school fees, 
on condition that the recipient shall undertake practice 
in a rural area for a given period. Some of these 
methods are also used to ensure a sufficient supply of 
nurses and midwives. In Italy an endeavour is made 
to attract doctors to the countryside by raising their 
salaries and by limiting free treatment to the indigent ; 
in that country the doctor is entitled to a pension on 
retirement, and in case of death by an infectious disease 
contracted on service his children are provided for 
by the State. Many other interesting recommendations 
were made with regard to public health services in 
rural districts. The scheme envisaged includes the 
setting up of a primary health centre, the simplest 
agency adapted to the public health needs of the 
smallest rural area, and a secondary health centre, 
which would be a more fully developed organization 
than the primary, on account of its greater completeness 
of equipment, larger personnel, and wider scope of 
work. 


UROBILIN AND UROBILINURIA 
Urobilin, discovered by Jaffé in 1868, is a substance 
of interest in connexion with all haemolytic diseases— 
such as pernicious anaemia and haemolytic jaundice— 
and also with many diseases of the liver. We knew 
that this pigment was derived from bilirubin, the iron- 
free part of the haemoglobin molecule, which, when 
red blood corpuscles are destroyed because they are old 
or because of some disease, was carried to the liver 
for excretion in the bile. We knew, too, that in the 
intestine bilirubin was normally acted on by micro- 
organisms and converted into urobilinogen, a colourless 
compound easily oxidized into urobilin. These matters 
were clear, but the puzzle had always been to account 
for the occurrence of urobilinuria in a_ variety of 
diseases. Many explanations have been offered in the 
past, such as local formation of urobilin in the kidneys 
from excess of bilirubin in the circulating blood, and 
local formation in the liver, both under similar circum- 
stances and also in hepatic damage or insufficiency. 
Hayem’s old dictum of urobilin as un pigment du foie 
malade has often been quoted. In recent times local 
formation by cells of the almost omnipotent reticulo- 
endothelial system has naturally been suggested. 
Finally, there is the very old hypothesis that urobilin 
is absorbed into the blood from the intestine (especially 
when present in the bowel in excess) and, escaping the 
clutches of a damaged liver, reaches the kidneys for 
excretion in the urine. The problems involved attracted 
many workers, but remained unsolved. In 1925 Elman 
and McMaster,! working at the Rockefeller Institute, 
investigated the subject in animals with great thorough- 
ness and with new and improved experimental methods. 





1 Elman, R., and McMaster, P. D.: Journ. Exper. Med., 19%, 
xli, 503, 518, and 719. 
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Their results showed, first, that microbic action is 
essential for the changing of bilirubin into urobilin, and, 
secondly, that urobilin is formed in only two situations 
in the body—in the intestine (the chief site), and in 
the biliary tract—but only if microbic infection of the 
pile exists. Urobilin from the intestine reaches the 
blood when the liver is damaged and partially in- 
competent, or when (as in the haemolytic anaemias) 
urobilin is formed in excess in the intestine, and, when 
absorbed, passes the liver simply by first overloading it. 
In supporting this view, Rolleston and McNee! conclude 
that ‘“ urobilinuria is not pathognomonic of any one 
morbid condition, its main diagnostic significance, apart 
from its occurrence in haemolytic anaemia, pernicious 
anaemia, and chronic haemolytic jaundice, being that 
some bile is entering the intestine, and that the func- 
tional activity of the liver is either very considerably 
impaired or that there is infection of the bile ducts.”’ 
It is thus seen that the testing for, and recognition of, 
urobilin or urobilinogen in the. urine has a very definite 
importance in clinical medicine ; and for this reason 
we welcome the very complete recent monograph by 
Marcel Royer of Buenos Ayres dealing with the whole 
physiology and pathology of urobilin.* This mono- 
graph of nearly 200 pages covers the entire subject 
so thoroughly that no criticisms seem worth while. 
Moreover, each chapter is followed by a comprehensive 
international bibliography brought right up to date. 
Royer’s book certainly gives to us for the time being 
the last word on all the possible relations of urobilin 
to clinical medicine. 








FATHER DAMIEN 
We do not know what demand there may be for 
another “‘ life’’ of Father Damien, who gave up his 
life to the lepers of the North Pacific Ocean, nor does 
Miss Irene Caudwell think it necessary to offer any 
apology for the appearance of Damien: The Leper 
Saint.* Yet, as the actions of the just always ‘‘ smell 
sweet and blossom in the dust,’’ this pious tribute to 
the hero’s memory is sure to be welcome. His doings 
were the subject of a good deal of controversy at 
one time, in which R. L. Stevenson took a share, but 
there is no excuse for a renewal of the argument now. 
Miss Caudwell draws a taking picture of the gentle 
philanthropist who gave health and life itself to help 
his fellow men. Joseph de Veuster—Father Damien as 
he was to be—was born in 1840 of peasant stock in 
the neighbourhood of Malines and Aerschot, place 
names which were to assume such a sinister sound in 
the great war. He was always a quiet child, and early 
showed his religious proclivities. He was educated at 
the University of Louvain. His brother, also a priest, 
had been selected to go to Hawaii, and, on his being 
struck down by typhus, Damien volunteered to go in 
his place. He had a tedious five months’ voyage, and 
landed in 1864 at Honolulu. A decree of banishment 
for lepers was promulgated in 1865. The lepers were 
sent to the island of Molokai, and in 1873 Damien 


a = 


1 Diseases of the Liver, Gall-Bladder, and Bile Ducts. By Sir 





H. D. Rolleston and J. W. McNee. Third edition. London; 
Macmillan and Co., Ltd. 1929. 


*L’Urob line a Vélat normal et pathologique. Par Marcel Royer. 
Paris: Masson et Cie. 1930. (Pp. 196; 46 figures. 30 fr.) 
*Damien: The Leper Saint. By Irene Caudwell. London: 
P. Allan and Co., Ltd. (6s. net.) 
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asked his ecclesiastical superiors to send him there in 
spiritual charge of them. He was then thirty-three 
years old, and for the next fifteen years he devoted 
himself to the lepers, dying himself of leprosy in 1889. 
When his death became known in England a movement 
was started to commemorate his life and death, and to 
carry on his work among lepers. King Edward VII, 
then Prince of Wales, presided at a public meeting at 
which it was decided, among other things, that a 
Damien Institute should be established for the study 
of leprosy, and that a detailed inquiry should be made 
into the condition and betterment of lepers in British 
India and other British Dominions. He had not lived 
in vain, for the interest which his romantic self-devotion 
had aroused led to widespread investigations and dis- 
cussions, so that leprosy is no longer the hopeless 
disease which it was when Father Damien first landed 
in Molokai. 








ADVERTISEMENTS OF FOOD PRODUCTS 
IN AMERICA 
The American Medical Association has established a 
special committee to control the food advertisements 
that appear in its journal, in the same manner as the 
Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry already controls 
the drug advertisements. The reasons for this step are 
explained by the editor, Dr. Morris Fishbein, in a 
recent article! The new knowledge of nutrition that 
has grown up during the last twenty years has had a 
pronounced effect on advertising in medical journals. 
Formerly, the chief substances brought to the notice 
of the profession by this means were pharmaceutical 
preparations and biological ‘products, but in recent 
years the advertisement of food products has increased 
steadily, and to-day the space occupied by the latter 
type almost equals that occupied by the former. As 
Dr. Fishbein points out, our knowledge of nutrition is 
not only new, but very incomplete. Yet, notwith- 
standing the lack of exact information on which to 
make definite claims for various natural as well as 
synthetic food products, both the medical profession 
and the public of the United States have been deluged 
with announcements concerning the health-giving 
qualities of such preparations. No one will be 
surprised to learn that the committee set up by the 
American Medical Association to regulate the advertise- 
ment of foods has found its work strenuous, time- 
consuming, and extremely difficult. The credulous and 
lop-sided attitude of the public towards diet is a direct 
encouragement to exaggerated claims in advertisement. 
‘The American people,’’ Dr. Fishbein says, ‘“‘ are 
given to all or nothing policies in what they do for 
health. If they are told that the consumption of a 
certain amount of orange juice is healthful because it 
provides vitamin C and tends to overcome acidosis, 
they are likely to drink so much orange juice as to 
upset the digestion and to make impossible the taking 
of additional necessary food substances. If they are 
told that vitamins are healthful, they buy anything for 
which a vitamin claim may be made.’’ Hence the 
phraseology of the advertiser is extravagant in order 
that he may impress the group to which he appeals. 
The general purpose of the committee is “‘ to prevent or 
discourage unwarranted, incorrect, or false advertising 








1 Journ. Amer. Med. Assoc., vol. xcvii, No. 2, p. 83. 
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claims in the promotion of food products, and thus 
to protect the public and medical profession against 
deception by untruthful or fraudulent health, nutri- 
tional, or other advertising claims for food.’’ It is 
gratifying to learn that almost every reputable manu- 
facturer of food products whose claims have been under 
scrutiny has voluntarily modified his advertising propa- 
ganda to meet the demands of the committee. ‘‘ It is 
only the manufacturer of a speciality on the borderline 
between the food and drug field, whose existence 
depends on the promotion of a single food, who hesitates 
in modifying the claims that are made.”’ 


INGENIOUS DEVICES 

The year’s harvest of invention has been on view for 
the past fortnight at the Central Hall, Westminster, in 
the annual exhibition of the Institute of Patentees. 
About 400 new ideas, every one of them worked out 
in some visible and tangible form, prove that Mother 
Necessity is still fecund. The visitor has no means of 
knowing the names of any of the inventors ; they are 
all anonymous, and indicated only by numbers. It 
would be interesting at least to know their sex, and as 
to that there is no guidance. It is possible that the 
novel form of trouser-presser is the idea of a woman, 
and that the improved box for carrying face powder 
owes its origin to a man. Tennyson makes some 
slighting remark about the absence of women from the 
inventive field, and a modern playwright makes one of 
his characters say that women cannot have inventive 
genius or they would long ago have devised something 
to abate the horrors of ‘‘ washing up.’’ But a number 
of the present devices are intended, if not to eliminate 
that greasy performance, at least to save much domestic 
drudgery. Much ingenuity has also been brought to 
bear upon beds, invalid and other, as though someone 
had suddenly realized that, as most people spend at 
least one-third of their lives recumbent, it is worth while 
making them as comfortable as possible. It may be 
doubted whether any position in bed except the 
recumbent one is really comfortable, but here are back 
rests to enable a person to sit up without the use of 
additional pillows, and other thoughtful devices for 
ameliorating the lot of the bed-ridden. Another inventor 
has thought of mitigating the unpleasant experience of 
being called in the morning by linking the alarm clock 
to the gramophone. Then there are those pieces of 
furniture which tumble at a touch into something else— 
beds which become bookcases, and chests of drawers 
which change into grand pianos. One little piece of 
combination work is a walking-stick which transforms 
itself into a tripod camp stool, and from that into a 
bathing raft. But it is the motorist for whom inventors 
toil hardest. What with anti-dazzle headlights, auto- 
matic car hoods operated entirely from the driving seat, 
unpuncturable tyres, cars which give the alarm when 
tampered with by an unauthorized person, signalling 
devices, direction indicators, motorists’ caps embodying 
a complete inspection lamp, the motorist is well served 
indeed. Few of the exhibits have any medical interest, 
except, perhaps, an adjustable thread-tension device 
for eliminating the practice of shuttle-kissing—that is, 
sucking the weft through the eye of the shuttle—which 
is so dangerous to the health of the weaver. 





——>= 


THE B.C.G. TRIAL AT LUBECK 
In the British Medical Journal of June 6th we published, 
at page 986, an impartial review of the circumstances 
of the B.C.G. tragedy at Liibeck, so far as these haq 
been brought to light, together with some discussion of 
the difficulties in the way of any attempt to elucidate 
the affair. It will be recalled that during a period of 
two months, from February 24th to April 25th, 1939, 
the B.C.G. strain of tubercle bacillus was administered 
to 249 newly born infants at Liibeck. Of these many 
developed acute tuberculosis during the next few weeks 
and died ; others developed subacute lesions, while a 
considerable proportion remained perfectly well. The 
total death roll up to the beginning of the present year 
was 75. This tragic episode has again been brought 
into prominence by the trial which opened on 
October 12th before the Superior Court at Liibeck, 
The defendants answering to charges of criminal 
negligence and manslaughter are: Dr. Ernst Altstaedt, 
chief of the Liibeck Health Board ; Professor Max 
Klotz, chief physician at the children’s hospital ; Pro- 
fessor George Deycke, medical superintendent of the 
municipal general hospital ; and a nursing sister who 
was employed in the laboratory, Fraulein Anna 
Schiitze. The case for the prosecution rests in the main 
on reports upon the material collected and examined 
by Professor Ludwig Lange in the laboratories of the 
Reich Health Office in Berlin, and on the testimony 
of other tuberculosis experts, who have studied the 
virulence of the Liibeck vaccine. Much difficulty was 
experienced in obtaining suitable cultures for examina- 
tion, since the B.C.G. subcultures and the vaccine in 
Professor Deycke’s laboratory had been destroyed, 
Needless to say, the proceedings at the trial are being 
followed with eager attention by the German medical 
profession. 
INSTITUTE OF MEDICAL PSYCHOLOGY 

The Tavistock Square Clinic, now in its twelfth year of 
work, has for several years been faced by the necessity 
for expansion and consequent removal from its original 
premises. The proposal to change its name to ‘ The 
Institute of Medical Psychology ’’ has recently been 
carried into effect, and the Board of Trade has sane- 
tioned the legal alteration in title. Financial considera- 
tions have so far made the acquisition of larger premises 
impossible, but it is hoped that this step may be taken 
before long. The clinic has for the last five months 
been obliged to keep its waiting list closed because of 
the number of patients awaiting treatment ; we are 
informed that it will, however, be reopened very shortly. 


The Lord Chancellor has appointed Dr. Arthur 
Rotherham, now a Senior Commissioner of the Board 
of Control, to be a Chancery Medical Visitor of 
Lunatics, in succession to Sir Robert Armstrong-Jones, 
who has retired. 

We regret to announce the death in Dublin, at the 
age of 88, of Sir John Hawtrey Benson, a former 
President of the Royal College of Physicians of Ireland, 
and consulting physician to the Royal City of Dublin 
Hospital. 
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REPORT OF THE RADIUM COMMISSION 





fhe second annual report of the Radium Commission, 
yiblished this week, records its proceedings from 
yptember ist, 1930, to August 30th, 1931. As directed 
jy the Treasury, however, the financial statement covers 
je period of the financial year—April Ist, 1930, to March 
yst, 1931. 

During the twelve months under review the Radium 
(mmission was constituted as follows :—Commissioners: 
yscount Lee of Fareham (chairman), Mr. Comyns 
yekeley (vice-chairman), Mr. H. L. F. Fraser, Professor 
gE. Gask, Professor A. J. Hall, Dr. G. W. C. Kaye, 
Mr. W. Ernest Miles, Professor J. M. Woodburn Morison, 
ir. Carlton Oldfield, Professor Sidney Russ, Lieut.- 
(onl A. B. Smallman. Professor Russ is scientific 
retary to the Commission, and Miss K. Griffiths office 
gretary. The office of the Commission is at 5, Adelphi 
ferace, Strand, W.C.2. Ten full meetings of the Com- 
nission have been held, in addition to numerous sub- 
gmmittee meetings, visits of inspection, and conferences 
th various outside bodies and_ representatives of 
spitals. The report is as follows. 


SUMMARY OF PROGRESS 

The year has been largely occupied in developing the 
Mational Radium Centres. In a certain number of places 
pod work in radium therapy had already been carried on 
ir some years before the setting up of this national 
ystem—notably in Manchester, where a Radium Institute 
ys established in 1915, and also at Aberdeen, Birming- 
am, and Cardiff, which have been for several years 
watres under the Medical Research Council scheme of 
wearch in radium therapy. In these places there was 
ready suitable accommodation, together with a trained 
ad experienced staff, equipped and competent to take 
wand carry out the requirements of the Commission. 
ther places were less developed, and such radium as was 
drady in use was not concentrated in one institution, nor 
vas it under the control of any specially qualified staff. 
hdeed, at the time the Commission was set up, the 
umber of medical men throughout the country with 
aficient knowledge and experience of radium therapy to 
tke control of a National Centre was very limited, and 
urainly quite inadequate. Since the Commission’s 
sheme was launched, however, a number of qualified 
andidates have taken up this special branch of medicine, 
ad, by courses of study at various centres in this and 
ther countries, have prepared themselves for the position 
radium officers. 





DEVELOPMENT OF POLICY OF CONCENTRATION 
National Radium Centres.—In accordance with its 
itady declared policy, the Commission has systematically 
veloped its plan of concentration of radium therapy at 
tttain hospital centres, each of which had been nominated 
ly the medical faculty of the local university. In thus 
operating with the Commission the medical faculties 
lve in many cases had difficulties to surmount, especially 
there a selection of one out of two or three local hospitals 
ldto be made. In one instance only has this concentra- 
tm at a single hospital proved impracticable—namely, at 

ow, where the population of the area to be served 
wer 2,600,000) is so large that its needs justified and 
nded a departure from the original plan of a single 
pital centre. The Commission therefore decided to 
tat Glasgow as an exceptional case, and to institute two 
tional Centres there—one at the Western Infirmary and 











the other at the Royal Infirmary. This policy has 
received the full approval of the medical faculty of the 
university and of the two hospitals concerned. 

Regional Radium Centres —Owing to the uneven 
geographical distribution of universities with medical 
schools and complete clinical courses, the existence of 
which had determined the location of the twelve National 
Radium Centres, it became apparent that there were con- 
siderable areas in England which could not be adequately 
covered by any of them. These lacunae lie chiefly in the 
East Anglian and South-Western districts, and are beyond 
even the wide area from which the great hospitals in 
London necessarily draw their cases. The Commission 
has consequently given careful consideration to the needs 
of these areas, in order to determine how best to provide 
them with radium, whilst at the same time ensuring that 
the conditions under which such subsidiary centres will 
be administered should approximate to the same standards 
of efficiency as those maintained at the National (Univer- 
sity) Centres. In pursuance of this policy the authorities 
of certain hospitals in each such area have been pro- 
visionally approached and asked whether they would be 
willing, and in a position,‘ to provide the requisite facilities 
for the establishment of a Regional Radium Centre, if they 
should be invited by the Commission to do so. The 
matter is, in each case, still under consideration, and no 
definite arrangements have yet been made, but it is hoped 
that in the near future these gaps in the national organiza- 
tion may be filled, whilst preserving the main policy of 
the Commission that radium therapy should, at the 
present stage, be concentrated so far as possible at centres 
which are adequately staffed and equipped. 

Rental Charges.—As stated in the Commission’s first 
report, a rental of 2 per cent. per annum of the capital 
value of radium and containers loaned has been charged to 
centres, in order to cover the ovefhead expenses of the 
Commission without having to encroach upon the funds 
collected for the purchase of radium. Owing, however, to 
the National Centres being in various stages of develop- 
ment, the Commission has, during the past twélve months, 
received rental on only a proportion of the radium pur- 
chased by the Trust, and is therefore not yet in a position 
to determine whether, and if so when, any reduction in 
the percentage charged can properly be made. 


PROGRESS AT NATIONAL CENTRES 

During the past year visits of inspection have been 
made by subcommittees of the Commission to each of the 
National Radium Centres. The main object of these visits 
was to obtain first-hand information as to the way in 
which the work of the centres was developing, and to 
ascertain (a) whether any outstanding difficulties were 
being experienced, (b) whether the centre had sufficient 
(or too much) radium for its needs, and (c) how far the 
centre was in a position to satisfy the requirements of the 
Commission in the way of carrying out the definite lines 
of policy laid down. 

It may be said at the outset that the visiting sub- 
committees have been able to report to the Commission 
that they found in all the centres a fine spirit of 
co-operation in this national work and a keen desire to 
assist the aims of the Commission. Some centres, as 
already mentioned, were more advanced than others, 
which had had exceptional difficulties in the way of 
organization and of economics to solve ; but even in the 
case of Newcastle, where abnormal conditions have pre- 
vailed, these obstacles have been largely overcome. 

It is not proposed in this report to go into details of 
these visits, but some indication may be given of the 
varying stages reached in the initiation and development 
of the centres forming part of the national scheme. The 
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new organizations have had, perforce, to be fitted into 
the working arrangements of big hospitals (generally of 
500 beds and upwards), and it says much for the spirit of 
adaptation in such hospitals, all of which are ‘‘ volun- 
tary,’’ that the requisite arrangements have so successfully 
been made. . 

ScoTTIsH NATIONAL CENTRES 

Aberdeen (University of).—The radium therapy department 
at the Royal Infirmary had been reorganized in such a way as 
to ensure that the closest co-operation should exist between 
the surgeons in charge of the patients and the radium officer, 
pathologist, and physicist. This centre had just completed its 
arrangements for the formation of a radon centre, and the 
apparatus in charge of the physicist was then under tests 
preparatory to being put into use. A scheme for the organiza- 
tion of teaching at this centre was approaching completion. 
Information was obtained that there was no waiting list, as 
cancer patients were always placed upon an emergency roster 
for immediate treatment. 

Dundee (University of St. Andvews).—It was found that no 
radium officer had yet been appointed at the Dundee Royal 
Infirmary. The visiting committee was also informed that 
for the last six months the number of cancer cases, both in 
private practice and at the hospital, had been markedly fewer 
than for a long time previously. , This is contrary to expe- 
rience elsewhere in Scotland, and the reasons are not yet clear. 

Edinburgh (University of).—The new radiological block at 
the Royal Infirmary affords the fullest facilities for all kinds 
of #-ray work. The main question with which this centre has 
lately been concerned has been whether a new and special 
radium institute was necessary. One of the outstanding 
difficulties was that the Infirmary had not sufficient beds, and 
in consequence it had a considerable waiting list of cancer 
patients. In order to relieve this position, and at the same 
time to give effect to the radium policy of the Commission, 
certain definite proposals have been approved, and are now 
being adopted. These may be summarized as follows: (1) 
Cancer patients suitable for treatment should be admitted at 
once ; (2) while being prepared for treatment they should be 
accommodated outside the wards in another institution suited 
for this purpose ; (3) the actual radium treatment should be 
carried out in the Infirmary wards only ; (4) after treatment, 
they should be transferred back to the associated institution 
for their period of early convalescence or to await further 
treatment, for which they would be readmitted to the 
Infirmary if the necessity should arise. The visiting committee 
was also informed that efforts were being made to dissuade 
some of the smaller towns in the neighbourhood from starting 
independent schemes for radium treatment which might 
prejudice the policy of concentration of such work in Scotland. 

Glasgow (University of).—The single centre originally 
nominated by the medical faculty had been established at the 
Western Infirmary, and a radium officer had been appointed 
to organize the work. It was ascertained, however, that, 
whilst under this arrangement the approved allocation of two 
grams could not be fully utilized, there were a number of 
patients waiting for treatment for whom accommodation 
could not be provided. Subsequently, as mentioned above, 
the Commission decided that a second National Radium Centre 
should be formed at the Royal Infirmary. 


WELSH NATIONAL CENTRE 

Cardiff (University of Wales) is the centre for Wales, and 
a visit to the nominated institution (the Royal Infirmary) 
showed that its organization was making good progress, and 
had been strengthened by the appointment of a radium 
registrar. At this centre the radium therapy is under the 
control of a radium committee, which consists of members of 
the Medical College and of the staff of the Royal Infirmary. 
The radium registrar sees all the cancer patients, has entry 
to the cancer wards, and attends all operations upon such 
patients. 


ENGLISH NATIONAL CENTRES 
In England there are eight such centres, including Mount 
Vernon Hospital and the Radium Institute, London, which 
latter are looked upon as one centre, and recognized as a 
post-graduate school for the whole country. 
Birmingham (University of).—There has been a Medical 
Research Council centre at the General Hospital since 1921, 





== 
and here again an organization has existed for some Years tp 
cope with the special requirements of the work. Recent} 
this National Centre has been equipped with a radon instally 
tion, which has been placed under the charge of the Professop 
of physics at the university. This plant had recently 
assembled, and, at the time of the subcommittee’s Visit, Wag 
undergoing preliminary tests. The subcommittee was informed 
that £1,200 had been collected for the purpose of build 
and equipping the hut in which the radium was stored 
the process of purification carried out. This National Centry 
had been in touch with no fewer than seventeen hospitaly 
in the three counties of Warwickshire, Staffordshire, and 
Worcestershire, all of which had sent in applications for radog 
supplies. It had been suggested that the basis of recognitiog 
of any of these hospitals should be that at least one membe 
of the staff should have had experience in radium treatment, 
and a course had been arranged at the General Hospital for thy 
necessary instruction to be given. Here again it was leam 
from the hospital organization that they were doing thei 
utmost to carry out the policy of the Commission with regarg 
to concentration. 

Bristol (University of).—The organization at this centre hag 
been mainly the work of Mr. Hey Groves, who, in addition tp 
being professor of surgery in the university, is also one of the 
surgeons on the staff of the Bristol General Hospital. Although 
the clinical work of the centre is concentrated at the Royal 
Infirmary, there has been the fullest co-operation between its 
staff and that of the General Hospital, the honorary Visiting 
staff being composed of eight members drawn jointly from the 
two institutions. A whole-time radium officer has also beeg 
appointed, and is consulted in all cases in which radium treat. 
ment is advised, both as to methods and to dosage. Threg 
wards have been set aside at the Royal Infirmary for radium 
patients. The visiting committee formed a favourable impres. 
sion of the organization at this centre. Not the least grati- 
fying feature is the knowledge that the policy of the 
Commission has brought about a closer understanding between 
the two large hospitals, and facilitated the co-ordination of 
their activities. 

Leeds (University of).—Here an entirely new radium depart. 
ment has been organized, at the General Infirmary, and a 
whole-time radium officer has been appointed. This centre 
has obligations not only to the Commission, but also to the 
Yorkshire Council of the British Empire Cancer Campaign, 
which is actively supporting it by the loan of radium and 
by sharing to some extent in the expenses of the new depart- 
ment. It draws patients from a large and densely populated 
area, and is faced with a shortage of bed accommodation, 
especially for women patients suffering from malignant disease, 
Efforts are being made to cope with this deficiency. 

Liverpool (University of).—Here the treatment of cancet 
patients with radium has had to be entirely organized at the 
Royal Infirmary, but in the comparatively short time that 
has elapsed since this work has been taken in hand good 
results have been achieved. As at other centres, the pressure 
on the available bed accommodation is a serious factor, and 
although twenty-four beds are at present allocated to the 
treatment of cancer patients by radium, this number is not 
sufficient to accommodate all those awaiting treatment. Plans 
were being discussed to deal with this situation. 

Manchester (Victovia University).—There has been a radium 
institute associated with the work of the Royal Infirmary 
since 1915, and there is no need to refer to the excellent work 
which has been systematically pursued there since. 

Newcastle (University of Durham).—At this centre arrange 
ments for the development of radium therapy at the Royal 
Victoria Infirmary, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, are still in the 
initial stages, largely owing to the difficulty of raising funds. 
It is, however, expected that financial support from the British 
Empire Cancer Campaign may enable this centre soon to play 
its proper part in the national organization. A scheme has 
already been approved under which £15,000 will be provided 
by the North of England Council of the British Empl 
Cancer Campaign, on condition that the Royal Victoma 
Infirmary will provide £5,000. This total sum of £20,000 
be spent over a period of seven years, and is designed to ¢ 
the structural works necessary and the expenditure on ne¥ 
permanent members of staff qualified to carry on a radium 
centre on approved lines. The Cancer Campaign has also 
agreed that the balance (£10,000) of the £25,000 which tS 
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ted the fund will ultimately reach shall be devoted to 
ical research work. The work of the local Radium Institute, 
gad the administration of the research fund, will be under the 
joint control of a committee representing the University of 
Parham College of Medicine, Royal Victoria Infirmary, and 
fhe North of England Council of the British Empire Cancer 

Campaign. 

Sheffield (University of).—Although a considerable amount 
of radium work has been done at this centre, the increased 
work entailed by the acquisition of the national radium has 
necessitated some reorganization and the appointment of a 
ndium officer. It was apparent that the successful solution 
of the problem of concentrating the radium therapy at the 
Royal Infirmary was largely due to the good will shown by 
two other large hospitals—namely, the Sheffield Royal Hospital 
md the Jessop Hospital for Women—and the radium officer 
of the centre is now in charge of the radium at both of these 
astitutions. 





RADIUM SUPPLY 

The total amount of radium ordered, or approved to be 
gdered, by the Trust now amounts to 24.9 grams. The 
total amount delivered by the supplying company (up to 
August 31st, 1931) amounts to 21.8 grams. Of this total 
about 20.7 grams have been already allocated, and about 
{7 grams actually delivered to centres. This last figure 
jsnot quite so high as was estimated in the Commission’s 
previous report, but, owing chiefly to present financial 
conditions, at least three National Centres (Mount Vernon 
Hospital, Edinburgh, and Newcastle) have been unable 
to take up the full amount of radium originally asked for 
and allocated to them, whilst three centres (Bristol, 
liverpool, Newcastle) are not yet ready to take over the 
supplies of radium allocated to them for the purpose of 
their radon installations. With the foregoing exceptions, 
the amount of radium actually in use at centres is well 
up to anticipation. 


Nationa, Post-GRADUATE SCHOOL OF RADIOTHERAPY 
Mount Vernon Hospital (Northwood) and the Radium 
Institute, London.—Several visits of members of the 
Commission have been made to this centre during the 
priod under review, and it is gratifying to record the 
sirit in which the proposal for this joint school has 
been accepted by both institutions and brought to what 
must be considered a satisfactory stage. Already two 
courses for post-graduate students have been organized 
and carried through. On the other hand, it must not 
be supposed that attendance at these courses, which are 
necessarily short in duration, can give the surgeon, or 
even the surgeon-radiologist, sufficient knowledge and ex- 
perience to enable him efficiently to practise radium 
therapy without the advice and assistance that he should 
receive from a specialist radium officer of the kind referred 
to below. A third course is being held this month, 
and it has also been arranged that some of the lectures 
in connexion with the Cambridge Diploma in Medical 
Radiology and Electrology shall be given at the school. 
The actual treatment of cancer patients is carried out 
m similar lines at the two institutions, and there is a 
dose co-operation between them upon all aspects of the 
subject—namely, clinical treatment of patients, teaching, 
aid research. It is also worthy of note that this post- 
gfladuate school has, on the research side of its work, 
teeived the support of the Medical Research Council and 
of the British Empire Cancer Campaign. It is, however, 
very regrettable that the work of all kinds—clinical, 
teaching, and research—at Mount Vernon Hospital is at 
Mesent greatly hampered by lack of funds. Indeed, out 
ofa total of 150 beds only 70 can at present be used 
owing to financial stringency. 

National Radon Centre, Radium Institute, London.— 

Previously stated, the Radium Institute has under- 
€n to produce national radon, from radium loaned for 











this purpose by the Commission, for the benefit of such 
National Centres and other institutions as are prepared 
to observe certain conditions with regard to its use. 
Such radon will be supplied at a uniform flat rate of one 
shilling per millicurie for the use of non-paying patients. 
The main conditions are: (1) the applications for national 
radon must come from an institution, and not from an 
individual ; (2) the institution must be able to satisfy 
the authorities at the Radon Centre that its staff is 
sufficiently experienced in the use of radon ; and (3) the 
staff of the institution must be prepared to keep records 
of cases (including ‘‘ follow-up ’’) on the radium national 
forms and to furnish to the Commission a summary of 
the results on prescribed forms at the end of each period 
of twelve months. (Specimens of all such forms can be 
obtained from the offices of the Commission, 5, Adelphi 
Terrace, W.C.2.) 


Tue Four-Gram “ Boe ’’ 

In the first report of the Commission [summarized in 
the Journal of October 18th, 1930,. p. 656] it was 
announced that the bomb loaned to the Westminster 
Hospital had been definitely assigned to the task of trying 
out the methods of deep radium therapy, or mass irradia- 
tion, in cases of malignant disease which, owing to their 
situation or their inaccessibility, were unsuitable for other 
treatment. At that time the available information as 
to the value of deep radium therapy in this type of case 
was by no means extensive or convincing. Moreover, 
from the few centres in other countries in which this form 
of treatment had been carried out, exact records of the 
results were difficult to obtain, and such as were available 
showed so many variable factors, as regards both the type 
of cases dealt with and the combination with other forms 
of treatment, that it was not possible for the Commission 
to form any clear estimate ofits clinical value. Some 
authorities spoke favourably of it ; others had tried and 
abandoned it. In allocating the bomb to Westminster 
Hospital, therefore, it was stipulated by the Commission 
that its trial should be strictly limited in scope, and that 
preference should be given to cases of malignant disease 
in three regions only—that is, breast, stomach, and 
prostate—in connexion with the two latter of which, at 
any rate, the ordinary methods of surface therapy had 
hitherto proved inefficacious. These conditions have been 
loyally observed by the Westminster Hospital, but the 
results, over a period of more than a year, clearly 
confirm—what has also been the experience abroad— 
that this form of radium therapy, under present con- 
ditions of knowledge, cannot be recommended for treat- 
ment of cancer in these regions. Nor, at the Westminster 
Hospital, were any better results obtained in the few cases 
of deep-seated cancer of other organs in which this method 
was tried. It was therefore felt by the Commission that 
the continued use of the four-gram bomb in its present 
form was not only uneconomic but unwarranted. This 
whole subject of surface therapy by means of radium 
bombs is one which is only very partially explored, and 
the Commission, in conjunction with King Edward's 
Hospital Fund for London, is at present engaged in con- 
sidering what the policy for the future should be. The 
Commission is aware that in some centres abroad—notably 
in Paris, Stockholm, and New York—more favourable 
views prevail as to the merits and possibilities of bomb 
treatment in certain regions of the body, and authoritative 
statistics on this subject will be awaited with interest. 


RADIUM FOR RESEARCH 
Under the terms of its Charter, the Commission has 
two main obligations imposed upon it in administering 
the national radium, and, whilst it has considered that 
its most pressing duty is to ‘‘ promote the treatment of 
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the sick throughout Great Britain,’’ it has also taken 
steps to forward the ‘‘ advancement of knowledge of the 
best methods of rendering such treatment.’’ With this 
latter object in view it has allocated one gram of radium 
element to the Medical Research Council and 0.18 gram 
to the National Physical Laboratory. The policy of 
making such allocations to large corporate bodies which 
are in touch with individuals specially qualified to conduct 
the kinds of research work involved seems to offer many 
advantages, and the Commission is confident that the 
radium will thus be used to the best advantage. It is 
an encouraging sign of the activity of experimental 
research in radium that, within a few months of com- 
pleting the arrangements with the Medical Research 
Council, ninety-five per cent. of the loaned gram had 
been allocated to research groups. 


CaRE AND Custopy OF RADIUM 

The Commission has from the first laid great stress 
upon adequate precautions for the safe custody of the 
national radium, and upon the observance of the most 
rigid care in its use, and has issued memoranda to all the 
centres enjoining their adherence to certain prescribed 
rules. 

In a few cases insufficient care has been taken, and 
small quantities of radium have been lost. This is 
regrettable, and suitable action has been taken, but a 
far more serious consequence, in one or two isolated 
instances, has been unnecessary injury to the health of 
the individual charged with the duty of handling the 
radium. In the special instances noted two not un- 
common causes may have contributed to the unfortunate 
result. On the one hand, the keenness on his work of 
a radium officer may lead him to neglect some of the 
necessary precautions designed for his own safety, and 
he may not become conscious of the injury to his health 
before it is well established. Moreover, even when periodic 
blood tests have been made, the results of such tests 
have not in all cases been adjudicated by those who are 
competent to judge their significance, particularly in the 
early stages, and it is the view of the Commission that 
for the protection of the personnel the reports of the 
periodic blood counts made at regular intervals (at least 
twice a year) should be submitted to one of the physicians 
of the hospital concerned, who should be appointed by 
the board of management to have medical charge of the 
radium staff. 

On the other hand, there are the perennial difficulties 
of hospital finance. Radium ‘officers are expensive, and 
sometimes unforeseen, additions to the staff. Moreover, 
they require exceptional periods of rest, which means 
that they must have substitutes capable of carrying on 
their work. This is not always easy to arrange, 
financially or otherwise, and radium officers, being usually 
young and keen, either minimize the risk to which they 
are exposed, or, knowing the financial difficulties, hesitate 
to make representations on their own behalf. The Com- 
mission feels a special concern with regard to this matter 
because it has good reason to believe that routine work 
with radium should involve no real risk to operators, 
provided that the accepted precautions are strictly 
observed by all concerned—including the hospital boards. 





RADIUM OFFICERS 

This whole question of radium officers, so vital to the 
efficient working of the National Radium Centres, presents 
great difficulties—particularly. in the present condition of 
voluntary hospital finance. In some quarters it would 
seem that the importance and proper functions of a 
radium officer are imperfectly appreciated, and even 
when the necessity of such an appointment has _ been 
recognized, the special training required is apt to be 
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rated unduly low. For example, it has sometimes been 
thought that any young doctor who has paid a flyin 
visit to the chief radium centres—at home or abot’ 
could thereby acquire sufficient knowledge and experience 
not only to take charge of large quantities of radium, but 
also to advise surgeons with regard to its Clinical se 
This is a large and risky assumption, and one which 
would not be for a moment endorsed by leading radio. 
logists. The most authoritative opinion is now inclined 
to lay down that, in order to become a radium officer jp 
the full acceptance of the term, it is desirable that an 
otherwise qualified candidate should be trained at 
recognized centre, under skilled radiologists, for a periog 
of not less than twelve months. To satisfy this idea] 
requirement would, of course, entail the acceptance of an 
additional financial burden which it might be increasingly 
difficult for new or potential centres to contemplate, and 
yet it must be of vital importance, both to the Com. 
mission and to the public, that the national radium should 
be utilized only under the best conditions—so far as jt 
is humanly possible to provide them. 





CLINICAL RECORDS AND SUMMARY CARDS 

The forms of clinical record drawn up by the Com. 
mission, in consultation with members of the Radiology 
Committee of the Medical Research Council and British 
Empire Cancer Campaign, and of King Edward’s Hospital 
Fund for London, are now being used by all National 
Centres, and have also been adopted by other institutions, 
both in this country and elsewhere. The Commission 
attaches the greatest importance to the accurate keeping 
of these records, which should, at the end of five years, 
provide full and uniform details of a very large number 
of cases upon which some definite conclusions as to the 
value of radium therapy may properly be based by com- 
petent authorities. Visiting committees of the Commission 
were very gratified to find that in all centres care was 
being taken that the records should be properly kept and 
filed. In consultation with Professor Major Greenwood, 
the Commission has now drawn up statistical summary 
cards which have been issued to all centres. Each casa 
of malignant disease treated with radium will be sum- 
marized on one of these cards, which will be returned to 
the Commission once yearly for the compilation of national 
statistics on a scale which has never before been avail- 
able in this country. 

The Commission nominated Mr. Comyns Berkeley as 
its representative at the third International Congress of 
Radiology, which took place in Paris from July 26th 
to 31st, 1931. 

CONCLUSION 

In its first report the Commission emphasized the 
importance of caution in estimating the value of radium 
in the treatment of malignant disease, and the danger of 
creating hopes, the realization of which, in the present 
state of knowledge, can hardly be anticipated. The Com- 
mission can base its judgements only upon ascertained 
facts, which alone provide a foundation for any real 
scientific progress in the therapeutic use of radium. At 
the same time the unwillingness of the Commission to 
adopt optimistic conclusions must not be misunderstood, 
and its present opinion may fairly be summarized as 
one of hopeful expectancy. It realizes to the full the 
excellent results which radium therapy often achieves in 
cases of malignant disease affecting certain regions of the 
body—in particular, the uterus, the breast, the mouth, 
and the skin. Moreover, even in those cases in which 
permanent cure cannot be reasonably expected, the 
amount of pain and distress which can be alleviated by 
the use of radium makes the treatment well worth while. 
On the other hand, cancer affecting other organs has not 
reacted to radium treatment with correspondingly happy 
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gsults, and the Commission’s note of caution was specially 


tended to emphasize the danger of generalizing from 
gecess in a few areas of the body to success in every 
thereof. 

The great need at the present time is reliable informa- 
tion with regard to the value of radium as a method of 
treatment, when practised by those who have the necessary 
jnowledge to use it properly. Time, and a sufficient 
yolume of accurate and uniform records, are essential to 
the solution of this problem, and, as the Commission has 
giready indicated, a period of five years at least from the 
inception of the national scheme will be necessary before 
gy confident verdict can be given. 





MEDICAL SICKNESS, ANNUITY, AND 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


The annual general meeting of the Medical Sickness, 
Annuity, and Life Assurance Society, Ltd., was held at 
the First Avenue Hotel, High Holborn, W.C., on 
October 7th, when Dr. F. C. Marriry, chairman of the 
board of directors, presided. 


CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS 
Dr. Martley said that in spite of the present financial 
position of the country the society’s business had pro- 
gessed smoothly. The fact that the premium income 
of the Sickness Fund exceeded the previous year’s by 
gme £6,000, making a total of £72,000, proved that the 
society was in a thoroughly virile state.’ Though the 
increase Of numbers at risk had raised the sum of sick 
jay to be provided and an increase in the total disbursed 
during the year, the amount was well within the expecta- 
tion. The business in connexion with the life assurance 
find continued to show a satisfactory increase now that 
people were beginning to realize more and more the value 
of life assurance as an investment, apart from its value 
as protection to dependants against disaster. In cases 
where it was not possible to pay the whole premium in 
one sum the society had arranged to receive monthly 
instalments, a concession much appreciated by members. 
The practice-purchase scheme, started for the purpose of 
assisting young men entering on their careers with the 
necessary money for the purchase.of a practice or a share 
ina partnership, was progressing favourably, and no bad 
debts had been incurred. In fact, during the past year 
several members had repaid the whole sums borrowed 
earlier than was required under their agreements. The 
house-purchase scheme had also proved a great success, 
and the hopes expressed, last year of the expansion of 
this business had been realized. By rigid economy they 
had been able to show a slight reduction in the adminis- 
tration expenses. As the business extended it had been 
found necessary to provide the manager, Mr. Sutton, 
with an assistant. The investments were constantly under 
teview by the directors, and everything possible was done 
to ensure the safety of the society’s funds. In spite of 
the depreciation in some of the stocks, others had appre- 
tiated so much that in the aggregate the society’s invest- 
ments marked at the prices on June 30th were £9,561 in 
excess of those prices, without taking into account the 
teserve fund of £9,000. The sickness and life funds had 
Increased by £80,973, and the total funds were £766,607. 
Acting on the advice of the actuary, the directors 
Were again able to propose the payment of an interim 
bonus on all with-profit policies for permanent sickness 
amd accident insurance and life assurance becoming 
claims during the year July Ist, 1931 to June 30th, 1932. 
Ihaismuch as the financial situation had changed com- 
pletely since June 30th, and in view of the society's 
(uinquennial valuation in June next, the directors had 
farefully considered future policy as regards bonus, and 
their ideas had been summarized in a statement issued 
by one of the leading British insurance offices, pointing 
out that in the event of a financial catastrophe it might 








be necessary to suspend temporarily the declaration of 
bonus. It was hoped that by the time the society’s 
valuation came along the position would be clearer ; 
he considered it only fair, however, to point out to 
members what steps might have to be taken. The 
depreciation of securities was, in the main, artificial, 
since there was no question of their intrinsic value ; 
apart from such depreciation, the society was in a most 
flourishing state ; the new business since the beginning 
of July was well in excess of that in the corresponding 
period of last year. In concluding his address Dr. 
Martley paid tribute to the loyalty and efficiency of the 
whole staff, and added a special word of praise to 
Mr. Sutton. . 

The annual report for the year ended June 30th, 1931, 
was adopted unanimously. Dr. F. C. Martley and Mr. 
R. J. McNeill Love were unanimously re-elected to the 
board of directors, and Messrs. Harber, Sturges, and 
Fraser were reappointed auditors. 

The recommendation was unanimously approved for 
the payment of an interim bonus on all with-profit 
policies for permanent sickness and accident insurance 
and life assurance becoming claims during the year 
July 1st, 1931, to June 30th, 1932. 








MOTOR CARS FOR 1932 


THE OLYMPIA SHOW 
[FROM OUR MOTORING CORRESPONDENT } 
(Continued from page 674) 








An inspection of the cars now on view at Olympia 
confirms the general summary of the present trends in 
the motor industry outlined in this column last week. 
There is no question that the 1931 Exhibition will go 
down in history as the Show ef ‘“‘ economy ’’ cars. This 
is evidenced not only by the large number of vehicles 
of from 7 to 10 h.p., but also by the fact that several 
manufacturers hitherto chiefly associated with cars of high 
power are on this occasion giving greater prominence to 
lower-powered vehicles. Thus, at the Rolls-Royce stand a 
20-25 h.p. model, as well as the older 40-50. h.p., is 
shown ; at that of the Daimler Company special attention 
is being drawn to a 16-20 h.p. car ; while the Lanchester 
Company, hitherto building powerful eight-cylinder 
vehicles, has now introduced a light six-cylinder car 
of 15-18 h.p. This tendency to cars of lower horse- 
power is also well indicated by a recent return issued 
by the Ministry of Transport, which shows that of the 
vehicles being sold to-day about 36 per cent. are of 
from 7 to 10 h.p. (R.A.C. taxation rating), 38 per cent. 
between 11 and 15 h.p., and 17 per cent. between 16 and 
20 h.p., only 9 per cent. being over 20 h.p. Put another 
way, 74 per cent. of present-day cars pay an annual tax 
of not more than £15. 


Car PrIcEs AS Low As £89 

The year 1931 will also stand out as marking the 
fulfilment of a long-established expectation—that of the 
production of a practicable little four-cylinder car to 
sell at the round figure of £100, this being the Morris 
Minor two-seater, which, although introduced early in 
the year, makes its first appearance at Olympia. Another 
notable production in the ultra-cheap car line is the Rover 
Company’s 7 h.p. Scarab, which, with a rear-mounted 
two-cylinder air-cooled engine, is to be sold as a four- 
seater at the low figure of £89. The Jowett continues to 
be the only other car fitted with a two-cylinder engine, 
while the Trojan stands alone as the user of a two-stroke 
motor, which, moreover, is mounted at the rear of the 
chassis. Another interesting feature is the choice several 
manufacturers are now giving purchasers of two sizes 
of engine (and consequently two rates of annual tax) for 
the same model of car. Thus, as two examples, those 
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who favour the Morris Cowley may have an engine rated 
at either 11.9 h.p. (£12 tax) or one of 14-32 h.p. (£14), 
while the six-cylinder Hillman Wizard is available with 
either 15.7 h.p. or 20.9 h.p. engine. 


CHANGES IN MECHANICAL DETAILS 

It is now possible to deal at greater length with some 
of the tendencies in the mechanical details of chassis. 
Following its usual plan, the Autocar has devoted one 
of its Show numbers to a buyer’s guide to the British 
and foreign cars on the market in this country, accom- 
panying it with an interesting analysis of chassis charac- 
teristics. From this it would appear that the writer’s 
reference to the increasing popularity of cars with four- 
cylinder engines is not quite correct, for, according to our 
contemporary, cars with six or more cylinders have 
advanced from 77 to 78.3 per cent., while those with four- 
cylinder engines have declined from 23 to 21.7 per cent. 
It may be pointed out, however, that the percentages 
relate not to the number of cars on the road, but to that 
of the individual models now being manufactured. When 
actual numbers are taken into consideration it will be 
found that “‘ fours ’’ will next year most likely be in the 
majority, and, in any case, will run the “‘ sixes’ a very 
close race. Another interesting detail brought out by the 
analysis referred to above is that engines with overhead 
valves are the most popular type, and are steadily gain- 
ing over those with valves at the sides of the cylinders. 

Mention was made last year of one striking change 
that has for some time been taking place in motor 
engineering practice—that of substituting coil-and-distri- 
butor ignition for the long-used and reliable magneto, the 
necessary current being drawn from the battery of accumu- 
lators now provided on all cars in connexion with the 
engine-starting and lighting equipment. The writer has 

reviously expressed his views on this matter of ignition, 
but no good purpose can be served by offering any 
further resistance to the modern form, which must have 

roved itself reliable in view of the fact that it is now 
se on 80.2 per cent. of cars as against only 67.5 per 
cent. last year, magnetos having fallen in the interim 
from 25.2 to 14.5 per cent. A further indication of the 
reliability of the modern ignition is indicated by a greater 
tendency to rely on it entirely, for, while a year ago 
7.3 per cent. of cars, to ensure certainty of ignition, were 
provided with dual methods of furnishing the spark, the 
proportion has now fallen to 5.3 per cent. Despite this, 
it may not be amiss to give a reminder of the need for 
regular inspection of the accumulators in order that, 
owing to lack of charge, or of acid, or to sulphation of the 
plates and terminals, they may not fail at a critical 
moment. 

Another change in motor constructional practice is that 
of locating the petrol tank at the rear of the chassis and 
transferring the fuel therefrom to the carburettor, either 
by means of a small pump or by a vacuum tank, this 
change being noticeable on many of the small cars as 
well as on the larger. Thus, from 80 per cent. during 
the past year rear petrol tanks have jumped to 85 per 
cent., with a corresponding fall in the engine scuttle 
variety. 





CENTRAL CONTROL AND FOUR-SPEED POPULARITY 

On the transmission side of the chassis the analysis 
confirms the statement already made that four-speed gear- 
boxes are rapidly taking the place of those with only 
three speeds, the former being this year found on 64 per 
cent. of cars as compared with only 55 per cent. during 
the past season. Gearbox control is also definitely veering 
in the direction of the centrally located lever, the pro- 
portion of cars so fitted having progressed from 71.5 to 
75 per cent. When they were first introduced there were 
many who thought that gear-changing by the left hand 
would present some difficulty, but this has proved not to 
be the case. Not only so, but the fact that it enables 
the driver to reach, and dismount from, his seat without 
disturbing a passenger is proving just one of those little 
points that add to the comfort and convenience of 
motoring. 








Similarly as to road wheels, the wire type has advanced 
in popularity from 66 to 74 per cent. ; the steel disk 
variety, although occupying second position, has fallen 
from 15.75 to 13.2 per cent., while the once UNiversal} 
used_wood artillery wheel is practically no longer foypg 
on British cars, the 1.75 per cent. with which it jg 
credited being due to its continued employment on certain 
American cars. Four-wheel brakes are now standard 
practice, and it is to be noticed that hydraulically or 
vacuum-operated brakes are no longer confined to large 
cars, but have been adopted on some of the smaller 
vehicles. 
SOME COMMENTS ON ACCESSORIES 

Apart from the large number standardized on the 
majority of modern cars, accessory fittings have always 
been an attractive feature of the exhibition ; and, 45 
there are nearly three hundred stands in this section 
it goes without saying that there is no lack of variety 
and type. Recent legislation and orders regarding noise, 
thief-proof locks, and prevention of fire—it still does not 
appear to be generally known that all private garages are 
now required by law to be provided with either a fire 
extinguisher or a supply of sand—have resulted in the 
introduction of many new accessories. 

There are also improvements in side windows for traffic. 
signalling purposes. In this connexion it seems strange 
that direction indicators, of which there are many varieties 
on the market, do not appear to have achieved any 
marked degree of popularity in this country, whereas in 
Germany and in many Continental countries they are now 
in practically universal use. When one reflects on the 
matter, it seems strange that British motorists should 
continue to rely on putting out their hand through the 
window to give following drivers an indication at a time 


when it is possible to do this by a device only needing. 


the movement of a small lever on the steering column, 
Not only is the sticking out of one’s hands an incon- 
venience, particularly in bad weather, but at night it 
often proves ineffective, while an indication of an in- 
tended turn to the left cannot be given unless there is 
a passenger at the side of the driver. Although not yet 
in sight, the time must come when direction indicators on 
both sides of a car will be deemed a necessary adjunct of 
all British vehicles. Although the demonstration held by 
the Royal Automobile Club at Cambridge during Sep- 
tember last showed that the dazzle problem has not yet 
been completely solved, there is a growing use of dipping 
headlights and of full- and dim-light bulbs, while spot- 
lights to assist driving at night, and particularly in misty 
and foggy weather, are finding increasing favour. 
THE “‘ SERVICING ’’ OF MoToR Cars 
Additional evidence of the endeavours of the motor 
industry to facilitate the use of cars is manifest by the 
development of the Service and Garage Equipment Section 
of the exhibition, in which will be found a wide variety 
of tools and mechanical devices for enabling garages and 
service stations quickly and efficiently to meet the require- 
ments of car users. Flat rates for such periodical needs 
as washing and oiling, engine decarbonizing, tyre inflation, 
and brake testing and adjusting, etc., are increasing in 
vogue, and medical motorists visiting this part of the Show 
will realize how great is the part now being played by 
‘servicing ’’ in all that concerns easy car maintenance 
and the reduction of repair bills. 


Cars FOR MepicaL MEN 

With so many makes and models of cars on view, it is, 
of course, not an easy matter to pick out those which 
may be said to be specially suitable for the use of 
doctors. There are medical men, especially in these days 
of reduced incomes and heavier taxation, who will find one 
of the ‘‘ baby ’’ cars amply meet their needs. Others will 
require more roomy vehicles, and still others—particularly 
those whose practice lies in hilly districts—more powerful 
vehicles. It is noticeable that more and more makers are 
taking up the construction of the ‘‘ baby ”’ car, for, i 
addition to the Austin Seven, the Morris Minor, and the 
Singer Junior, there are now a Standard Little Nine and 
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the 10 h.p. Hillman Minx, the prices of which, for a four- 
gated saloon, range from £152 10s. to £155. One of 
the surprises of the season is the production by the 
Crossley Company of a 10 h.p. car, which, as may be 
gathered from the fact that its price is £265, has been 
troduced not with the object of competing with the 
pular-priced vehicles, but of providing a small edition of 
the more powerful Crossley six-cylinder cars. 


- Tue ARMSTRONG-SIDDELEY AND AUSTIN CARS 


udging from the writer’s experience, however, it would 
gem that the majority of doctors are to-day covering their 
motor requirements by either a four- or six-cylinder car 
ofa maximum of 16 h.p. ; hence, it is proposed to review 
briefly some of the more noteworthy vehicles which fall 
into this category. Taking them roughly in alphabetical 
order, the first to be mentioned are the productions of 
the Armstrong-Siddeley Company, which is continuing to 
puild four models of six-cylinder cars—12 h.p., 15 h.p., 
9 h.p., and 30 h.p. This concern has for some years 
been equipping some of its vehicles with a special form of 
pre-selective, self-changing, four-speed gearbox, which dis- 
penses with the usual form of change-speed lever. It 
js interesting to note that this has proved so satisfactory 
in actual use that the makers have now decided to 
adopt it as the standard practice on all their different 
models. It may be added that the 12 h.p. car is now 
being produced in two types—one with four-speed gear- 
bx and V-shaped radiator, and one, known as the 
Economy model, which differs in that it has only three 
speeds and has a flat-fronted radiator, and which in saloon 
fom is offered at the attractive price of £260, or £5 
more if provided with a sunshine roof. 

For many years past the Austin Motor Company, 
limited, has made a practice of adhering to a set 
programme of models—7 h.p. and 12 h.p. four-cylinder, 
and 16 h.p. and 20 h.p. six-cylinder—introducing im- 
provements only as and when they are found possible, 
and not merely at show-time. A somewhat unexpected 
departure was, however, made by the Austin Company 
arly in 1931 by the introduction of a light six-cylinder 
car, known as the Harley ‘‘ Twelve-Six,’’ to sell at the 
low figure of £193. Although the new car, which, while 
called a ‘‘ Twelve,’’ is subject to an annual tax of £14, 
immediately achieved great popularity, it is making its 
frst appearance at Olympia at the present Show. In 
standard saloon form its price is unchanged, but a new 
de luxe type, with leather or moquette upholstery and 
with sunshine roof, listed at £225, has been added to the 
range. As regards the other sizes of cars, various detailed 
improvements have been introduced, despite which it has 
been found possible to reduce the prices slightly. Not- 
withstanding the attention which the ‘‘ Twelve-Six ’’ has 
attracted, it is worthy of note that its reputation for 
tliability and long service remains such as to warrant 
the continued production of the 12 h.p. four-cylinder car, 
and this in spite of the fact that its price is at least £63 
more than its newer stable companion. The Austin Six- 
Sixteen—a favourite with many medical men—has also 
been considerably reduced in price as well as provided 
with a wider choice of bodywork. 








CARS FROM COVENTRY 


Just as it was for many years the hub of the British 
tycle trade, Coventry may be regarded as the centre of the 
iotor industry, responsible as it is for the production 
of quite a number of well-known cars, including the 
Armstrong-Siddeley, Daimler, Hillman, Humber, Riley, 
Rover, Singer, and Standard. At the stand of the 
Hillman Company is to be seen a car which since its 
iitroduction early in 1931 has become very popular. 
This is the Wizard, as has already been mentioned, which 
Savailable at the same price of £270 for the saloon, with 
tither a 15.7 h.p. or 20.9 h.p. six-cylinder engine. The 
centre of attraction at the stand is, however, the new 
Minx 10 h.p. four-cylinder vehicle, which marks the entry 
of the Hillman Company into the field of cars offered at 
‘moderate price—namely, £155 for the ‘‘ family ’’ saloon 








and £20 more for the de luxe model. The wheel base and 
track of the chassis are such as to enable a body of more 
roomy dimensions than usual to be fitted, so that four 
persons may be comfortably accommodated. In their 
class no cars enjoy a higher reputation than those bearing 
the name of Humber. For next year the same three 
models of six-cylinder cars as in 1931—16/50 h.p., the 
Snipe, and the Pullman—are being continued, with im- 
proved details and with saloons ranging in price from 
£425 upwards. 


THE RILEY AND SINGER CARS 


Riley (Coventry), Limited, which has for some years 
concentrated on the manufacture of only two sizes of 
chassis—9 h.p. four-cylinder and 16 h.p. six-cylinder— 
has built up an enviable reputation for highly efficient, 
reliable, and speedy cars, and although these have hitherto 
largely appealed to sporting motorists, it is interesting to 
learn from the makers that the users of their vehicles now 
include many of the younger members of the medical pro- 
fession. Of the various models of the Riley ‘‘ Nine,’’ the 
one particularly recommended for doctors’ use is the 
‘Plus Ultra ’’ coupé—a roomy two-seater with a large 
dickey seat at the rear. The coupé top is of the drop- 
head type, so that in fine weather the car may be used 
as an open vehicle. Various improvements have been 
effected in the chassis, which is fitted with a “ silent 
third ’’ gearbox. Special features which will appeal to 
doctors are the provision of Yale locks to the two cubby- 
holes in the dash, and to a large locker at the rear, which 
latter may also be reached from the interior of the car, 
so enabling any surgical instruments and supplies to be 
carried in safety. 

One of the most popular series of Coventry-built cars is 
that of the Singer Company, whose range extends from the 
8 h.p. four-cylinder Singer Junior to an 18 h.p. Silent Six, 
at prices, in saloon form, varying from £150 to £330. The 
model which will probably make the strongest appeal to 
doctors is the new ‘‘ Twelve-Six,’’ which is fitted with 
a six-cylinder engine taxable at £13, and the saloon which, 
with sunshine roof and leather upholstery, is priced at 
£235. Like all the 1932 Singer vehicles, the car is fitted 
with a silent four-speed gearbox and with an improved 
design of radiator. 

Next week it is proposed to conclude the report of the 
1931 Exhibition by a brief reference to some of the other 
cars displayed, and also to some of the more interesting 
accessories in the galleries. Readers may be reminded 
that the Show will be open daily from 10 a.m. to 
10 p.m. until Saturday, October 24th, and that the 
charge for admission is 2s. 6d. on Fridays and Saturdays, 
and 6s. up to 6 p.m., and afterwards 2s. 6d., on all 
other days. C.3.38 











Union of South Africa 


[FRomM oUR CORRESPONDENT IN PRETORIA] 


Malaria Control in the Union 
After two seasons in which malaria reached epidemic 
proportions, the Government decided that special research 
was necessary in order to devise more effective measures 
of control. Professor N. H. Swellengrebel of the Para- 
sitology Department, University of Amsterdam, was 


accordingly invited to conduct such researches during the ‘ 


past summer. It was somewhat unfortunate that malaria, 
particularly in the Transvaal, was not only very much 
less prevalent than during the two previous years, but 
actually below that of average years. Nevertheless, very 
valuable data were collected, and Professor Swellengrebel, 
in his report to the Union Department of Public Health, 
was able to outline a policy which, if acted on, ought fairly 
effectively to control the disease. From his investigations 
it appears that only two of the twenty anopheline species 
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in the Union are of importance as vectors of malaria— 
namely, A. funestus and A. costalis. He urges the neces- 
sity for further research to confirm this and other matters, 
and to elucidate various problems. Should he prove 
correct, as seems extremely likely, the control of malaria 
is very greatly simplified, as species sanitation—that is, 
anti-larval control by dealing with only a few species of 
anophelines and neglecting all others—becomes practic- 
able. The problem is greatly simplified by the very 
definite habits of the two malaria vectors. Funestus 
larvae are found only in the grassy, slightly shaded edges 
of hill streams. It does not occur in seepage areas along 
hillsides, or in the natural or artificial swamps which 
occur in the course of the hill streams. It is never 
found in standing water. The habitat of costalis is 
equally circumscribed. It is found only in sunny, 
vegetationless rain-water ponds kept from drying by 
continual replenishment by rains. Roadside puddles 
and hoof-marks of cattle are among its commonest 
breeding places. Professor Swellengrebel concludes that, 
as far as funestus and costalis are concerned, no malarious 
areas are better suited for anti-larval control by species 
sanitation than those in the Union. The very extensive 
swamps which were hitherto the despair of the sanitarian 
and the planter may be completely neglected. In fact, 
partial attempts at draining these have in the past actually 
made matters worse by providing conditions suitable for 
costalis breeding. Cattle made hoof-marks in the cleared 
mud, and in the unshaded puddles so formed costalis 
larvae flourished. 

Professor Swellengrebel comes to the gratifying con- 
clusion that in no part of the Union need malaria prevent 
European settlement. It is easily within the power of the 
settlers themselves to produce satisfactory conditions ; the 
conditions of settlement on land obtained through Govern- 
ment should include an obligation to observe injunctions 
laid down regarding siting, general construction, and 
screening of houses, and control of mosquito breeding in 
furrows and rain-water puddles. Educated settlers have 
done better than the pauper classes placed on the land, 
because of their willingness to carry out essential hygienic 
measures, especially after having learnt the lesson that 
neglect means malaria. 

Malaria is endemic in the Union in the Northern and 
Eastern Transvaal and in Zululand and Natal. For both 
these areas special malaria staffing under Government is 
recommended. In Natal groups of sugar estates should 
be organized into health committees or similar administra- 
tive units which can be held responsible and shall provide 
the staff for carrying out anti-malaria measures, as is 
done at present by villages and suburban and residential 
areas. Professor Swellengrebel considers that a 1/4 per 
cent. of the gross annual income represents the minimum 
amount that should be expended by a sugar estate on 
anti-malarial work in an ordinary normal year. <A 
centralized medical and hospital service for the whole 
sugar belt is required, and also a system of medical exam- 
ination of recruited native labour before engagement. A 
great point is made of the fact that in Zululand much 
of the adult population is malaria-tolerant because of con- 
Such adult natives are 
not only virtually insusceptible to malaria, but they do 
not harbour the infective forms of the parasite, so that 
they are no danger to a non-malarious community into 
which they may be imported. With the co-operation of 
the Government it is therefore recommended that the 
Natal sugar belt be provided with such malaria-tolerant 
labour. Praise is given for the present system of trained 
‘‘ native malaria assistants ’’ for the native reserves, who 
move about giving health talks, advice as to kraal sites, 
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initiating treatment where such is desirable, and keepin 
up close touch regarding malaria matters between if 
native population and the authorities. The continuatiog 
of this system is recommended. In the Norther 
Transvaal active settlement of European farmers is takin 
place. Here a field station for malaria control is recom, 
mended. This station is to be fitted out for research, 
experimental malaria control, the training of staff, ang 
the instruction of persons indirectly taking part in malaria 
control, such as district surgeons, district health Visitors, 
and school teachers in malarious areas. Steps are being 
taken by the Government to carry out the various recom. 
mendations made. The research station is to be estab. 
lished at Tzaneen by the South African Institute {o, 
Medical Research. 
the Government malaria inspector and his staff. 


Possibility of Spread of Formidable Epidemic Disease 
by Aviation 

The public health authorities have for some time beeg 
investigating the potential danger of introduction into the 
Union of major epidemic diseases by aircraft. The 
peculiar danger in this connexion is inherent in the fact 
that very long journeys by air can be made within the 
incubation period of such diseases. Thus, if no precau 
tions are taken, a passenger in the incubation stage of 
one of these diseases may leave the aerodrome apparently 
in good health and reach a distant part of the Union 
before the condition manifests itself. The disease of 
particular importance to the Union is yellow fever, which 
is endemic along the north-western coast of Africa. The 
vector of this disease, the Stegomyia (Aédes) mosquito, 
occurs throughout the Union. The danger of. such 
mosquitos becoming infected by an imported case of the 
disease is therefore very real. Passengers infected before 
embarkation or infected at a landing place along the route 
would readily provide the virus if no precautions were 
taken. Although man is only infective to the mosquito 
during the first three days of illness, the rapidity of 
transport will neutralize this factor, and passengers might 
quite conceivably land in the Union while still in the 
incubation stage. In addition, the risk of infected mos 
quitos being carried from a yellow fever area into the 
Union must be borne in mind. Such mosquitos might in- 
fect persons in the Union, who would then be capable of 
infecting local Stegomyia mosquitos. The proposed route 
of the Imperial Airways to the Cape will pass through 
Egypt, Sudan, Uganda, Tanganyika, and Rhodesia, in none 
of which has yellow fever been reported. But passengers 
to the Union from endemic zones might be conveyed 
by the French route connecting up with the Imperial 
Airways at Elizabethville or elsewhere. Private and 
other casual flying from such areas into the Union must 
also be provided for. The Union Government found it 
necessary to press for some alterations of the draft of 
the proposed International Convention for the Sanitary 
Control of Aircraft, which has been under consideration 
by the Office International d’Hygiéne Publique.’ The 
original draft placed sole reliance for the carrying out or 
enforcing of precautions on the authorities of the country 
of departure, and, whatever the circumstances, did not 
provide for a period of quarantine or detention and 
observation in the country of arrival. The Union is 
represented in the office by Colonel P. G. Stock. It is 
understood that, on his representations, the revised 
draft, which is now being prepared for considera 
tion by the different Governments, will be suitably 
amended. Special safeguards will be permissible i 
the case of persons landing in the Union from a yellow 
fever area. 
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Scotland 


William Mackenzie Medal 

The William Mackenzie Medal for 1930 for original con- 
tributions to ophthalmology of outstanding merit has 
pen awarded by the custodians, the Glasgow Eye 
Infirmary, on the advice of a committee representative 
of the University of Glasgow, the surgeons of the Glasgow 
Eve Infirmary, the surgeons of the Glasgow Ophthalmic 
Institution, and the Fellows of the Royal Faculty of 
Physicians and Surgeons of Glasgow, to Mr. E. Treacher 
Collins, F.R.C.S. The medal will be presented at the 
Faculty Hall, 242, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow, on Friday, 
October 30th, at 8.30 p.m., when Mr. Treacher Collins 
is to give an address. 





Glasgow Post-Graduate Courses 

The winter session of the Glasgow Post-Graduate 
Medical Association will begin on November 4th and end 
on May 25th, 1932. The range of subjects at the series 
of clinical demonstrations on Wednesday afternoons in- 
dudes medicine, surgery, obstetrics, and a number of 
special subjects ; the fee for the course is £3 3s. A series 
of special lectures will be given on Tuesday afternoons 
at the Royal Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons, dealing 
with some of the practical problems of medicine in the 
light of recent observations and research. The lectures 
are free to all medical practitioners. The staff of the 
Glasgow Eye Infirmary has arranged special courses in 
ophthalmology, and facilities for the study of clinical 
obstetrics and ante-natal work are offered at the Royal 
Maternity and Women’s Hospital. A course of demon- 
strations on diseases of the ear, nose, and throat has 
been arranged at the Ear, Nose, and Throat Hospital 
from the middle of April to the middle of May, and a 
course on radium therapy is offered at the Radium 
Institute of the Glasgow Royal Cancer Hospital. In most 
of the institutions taking part in the work clinical assis- 
tantships are available. Full particulars can be obtained 
from the secretary, Dr. James Carslaw, 9, Woodside 
Terrace, Glasgow, C.3. 


New Edinburgh Professor 

The inaugural lecture of the chair of anatomy at 
Edinburgh University was delivered on October 6th by 
Professor James Couper Brash, who has been elected 
to the chair of anatomy in succession to Professor Arthur 
Robinson, retired. Professor Sydney Smith, dean of the 
Faculty of Medicine, presided, and said that Professor 
Brash was an old Edinburgh student, who had passed 
successively through the faculties of arts, science, and 
medicine, and had now returned from Birmingham, where 
he had been professor for many years. Professor Brash 
teferred to the high level to which teaching in this chair 
had been raised by its occupants during the nineteenth 
century. He said that it was now being more and more 
tealized that the analysis of the dead body was a pre- 
liminary to the synthesis of the living body. In anatomy 
they should aim at a reasonable basis in their methods 
of instruction, remembering that an adequate knowledge 
of the structure of the human body was essential, some of 
it directly for practice, and some of it indirectly towards 
the understanding of other subjects. Anatomy and 
physiology were two aspects of the same knowledge of 
man’s body, and interpretation gave the soul to anatomy. 
Some people regarded anatomy as a pure science, suffi- 
cient to itself, but the speaker thought that the anatomist, 
Without losing sight of this scientific aspect, should 
tfemember that the justification for his existence was the 
application of his knowledge to the science and art of 
Medicine. John Goodsir, amid his speculations on the 








geometrical basis of organic form, had had a great passion 
for accuracy in the measurements and observations on 
which he based his theories, and the speaker thought he 
could not do better than keep before him Goodsir’s 
ideals. 
Banff. District Mental Hospital 

At a meeting on September 24th, the Banff County 
Council appointed Dr. George Macdonald: Bell medical 
superintendent of the county mental hospital at Ladys- 
bridge near Banff, in succession to Mr. John Chisholm, 
who had been non-medical superintendent. Hitherto the 
hospital, which has 210 beds, has had only a visiting 
medical officer. Dr. Bell is 31 years of age, and gradu- 
ated M.B., Ch.B., at Edinburgh University in 1928. Till 
recently he has been senior medical assistant in Fife 
District Asylum. 


England and Wales 


Guild of St. Luke: Annual Service 

The annual service of the Guild of St. Luke, Evangelist 
and Physician, will, by kind permission of- the dean, be 
held at St. Paul’s Cathedral on Sunday next, October 
18th, at 3 p.m. Seats will be reserved for medical practi- 
tioners and students, all of whom are invited to attend, 
whether they are members of the Guild or not. Those 
wishing to take part in the procession should robe in the 
Chapel of St. Michael and St. George. The Guild of 
St. Luke was founded in 1864 by medical students. It 
was meant primarily for themselves and their fellows as 
a help in the special difficulties and temptations of a 
medical student’s life. It still desires to appeal especially 
to medical students, but it also serves to keep before the 
mind of all who deal with the diseases of the body that 
highest part of man’s nature which finds its expression 
in religion, its object being the mutual encouragement 
and support of its members in leading a Christian life. 
Membership of the Guild is open to students and practi- 
tioners of medicine who are communicants of the Church 
of England, the clergy of which are eligible for election 
as clerical associates. The entrance fee is 1s., and the 
annual subscription not less than 2s. 6d. or more than 
£1 1s. Tickets for the service and further particulars 
concerning the Guild may be obtained from the mission 
secretary, the Rev. S. D. Bhabha, M.D., 8, Drakefell 
Road, St. Catherine’s Park, S.E.14. 


New Radiological Pavilion at Edmonton 

A new radiological pavilion, constructed and equipped 
on the most modern lines, was opened at the North 
Middlesex County Hospital on September 29th. This is 
the latest of several recent departures at the great 
Edmonton hospital, including the installation of a radium 
treatment centre, which we have noticed in our columns 
from time to time. The opening ceremony was performed 
by Alderman G. Marlow Reed, chairman of the Middlesex 
County Council, which is the authority administering 
the hospital. The new pavilion consists of two radio- 
graphic rooms, one of which is used also for the purpose 
of x-ray treatment, together with a power room, a dark 
room, a demonstration room and clinic, and the usual 
dressing cubicles and store accommodation. In the first 
radiographic room the apparatus consists of a radiographic 
table with tube above and below, a Gaiffe-Bucky grid 
table for fine bone and abdominal work, and a vertical 
screening stand fitted with two tubes, one for barium- 
meal examination at a distance of thirty inches, and the 
other for chest teleradiography at a distance of two 
metres. The second room has self-rectifying tubes work- 
ing at 30 milliamperes for radiography, and is provided 
also with apparatus for deep x-ray treatment, and with 
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tables and couches to correspond. It is claimed that the 
transformer in the power room is the most modern in the 
country ; it is a 6-valve, 3-phase, 415-volt machine, fitted 
with relay switchgear and controls, and the high-tension 
current is carried through a panel in the wall to an auto- 
matic switch in the radiographic room. The dark room 
is equipped with two sets of thermostatic developing tanks 
and a drying cupboard, and is approached by a light-trap 
room with two doors, only one of which can be opened 
at a time ; opposite is a plate room, where all kinds of 
photography and lantern slide work can be carried out. 
The film store is in a separate building, made of concrete 
and steel, and having an automatic sprinkler and alarm. 
Another room in the pavilion is intended for demonstra- 
tions and clinics. It has a silver screen for the cinemato- 
graph or the lantern and a balcony for the projecting 
instrument, and it is furnished for teaching purposes. It 
goes without saying that every attention has been paid 
to ventilation by electric fans and air ducts, the preven- 
tion of noxious fumes, and the protection of the worker by 
specially treated walls and doors. In fact, the pavilion, 
in which many Continental ideas have been incorporated, 
is a model of what an x-ray department should be. It is 
on a site corresponding with the principal operating 
theatres of the hospital, and is entirely on the. ground 
floor. On the same occasion a nurses’ home extension 
was opened, in the shape of a large residential block of 
three stories, providing, with the buildings already in 
existence, 210 separate bedrooms for sisters and nurses, 
and extensive arrangements to meet educational, recrea- 
tional, and culinary requirements. Several members of 
the county council made brief speeches on the occasion, 
and prayers of dedication were said by the Bishop of 
Willesden. 
Surgical Instrument Makers at Dinner 

The annual dinner of the Surgical Instrument Manu- 
facturers’ Association took place at the Holborn Restaurant 
on October 9th, when Mr. Patrick C. Maw presided over 
a large company of members and guests. In toasting the 
association, Mr. H. Guy Drew sketched its fourteen years 
of history. It was called into being by the necessities 
of the war, and after the war there was some hesitation as 
to whether it should be continued. But the need for an 
organization to encourage British manufacturers, to put 
forward the special view of the surgical instrument maker, 
and to deal with post-war conditions such as dumping, the 
disposal of war stores, and Government and trade union 
interference, was soon apparent. Mr. Drew said that 
during its history the association had given close attention 
to nineteen pieces of projected legislation, and had taken 
part in sixteen deputations to Government Departments. 
Mr. Patrick C. Maw, in his reply, mentioned that during 
the past year an attempt had been made to defeat the 
wiles of some firms in circumventing the Merchandise 
Marks Act, and the association was able to give informa- 
tion to the Board of Trade whereby successful prosecutions 
took place in two cases. Dr. A. N. Gardner proposed the 
toast of ‘‘ The Guests,’’ and, in responding, Mr. T. P. 
Dunhill remarked on the ancient association of the in- 
strument maker and the surgeon. Probably in prehistoric 
times the same individual made the implement and per- 
formed the operation, proceeding to greater refinement in 
the fashioning of his tool as experience taught him. 
Then, as time went on, one man, more skilful and sensi- 
tive than his fellows, would find his interest concentrating 
in the making of the tool itself rather than in the use of 
it. Thus, little by little, the two crafts would diverge. 
Some surgeons, said Mr. Dunhill, prided themselves upon 
the simplicity of their implements, and spoke scornfully 
of complicated devices. But while there was much to be 
said against over-elaboration, it sometimes happened that 





a 
the life of a patient depended upon the availability of g 
complicated mechanism, and the more simple one would 
not suffice. The speaker added that he believed this 
country to be unexcelled in the making of surgical jp. 
struments, but it was well to learn everything possible 
from foreign nations, and then to try and go one better. 
He had often had occasion to admire the ingenioys 
mechanisms which instrument makers had brought to his 
notice. Mr. A. Melhuish also responded to the toast, ang 
a few further words of appreciation from the point of 
view of the guests were said by Mr. L. Ferris-Scott. 
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Correspondence 


COMMON INJURIES OF THE KNEE-JOINT 

S1r,—In his article on the diagnosis and treatment of 
common injuries of the knee-joint, in the Journal of 
October 10th, Mr. Naughton Dunn analyses the lesions 
found in 522 consecutive cases of injury to the knee-joint, 
of which 179 were diagnosed as lesions of the internal 
cartilage (139 being confirmed by operation), and 71 of 
the external cartilage (46 being confirmed by operation), 
The report of the proceedings of the Section of Ortho- 
paedics at the Annual Meeting of the British Medical 
Association, at which the paper was read, states that 
practically all subsequent speakers commented on this 
proportion of injuries as most abnormally high. My 
personal experience, based upon a large series of cases, 
which I analyse in considerable detail in the forthcoming 
second edition of my book, Internal Derangements of 
the Knee-Joint, leads me, however, to agree with Mr. 
Naughton Dunn that the proportion of injuries to the 
external semilunar cartilage has previously been greatly 
under-estimated. 


In my last personal series of 100 consecutive patients upon 
whom I have operated for semilunar cartilage derangement 
(39 hospital and 61 private patients), I found it necessary 
to remove the external meniscus in no fewer than 20 cases 
(17 in private and 3 in hospital patients). It is interesting 
to note that 8 of these cases were associated with a lesion 
of the internal semilunar cartilage, which required removal 
either simultaneously (2 cases), at a previous operation 
(5 cases), or subsequently (1 case). One case was associated 
with a cyst of the external semilunar cartilage, one with rup- 
tured anterior crucial ligament, one with an osteophyte growing 
from the inner surface of the tibial head, and one with loose 
body and traumatic arthritis. Of the 20 cases, 12 were thus 
complicated, which seems to support the theory that lesions of 
the external semilunar are associated with a greater degree of 
violence than are lesions of the internal semilunar. It is inter- 
esting to observe in this connexion that six of my cases 
occurred in professional footballers, and I entirely concur with 
Mr. Dunn in his conclusion concerning the extremely high 
percentage of injuries to the aa semilunar in these 
players. Indeed, in my last eight operations upor professional 
footballers for semilunar cartilage lesions, I removed a damaged 
external semilunar in seven! 

The pathological types of lesion of the external semilunae 
found in my personal cases were as follows. Longitudinal 
fracture (‘‘ bucket-handle’’ type) (8 cases—complete 7, in- 
complete 1).—In one of these cases, a lady, there was an 
associated complete ‘‘ bucket-handle ’’ lesion of the internal 
semilunar, which I removed at the same operation. In 
another, a professional footballer, a ‘° bucket-handle ’”’ lesion 
of the internal semilunar occurred in the same knee two 
years later, necessitating a second operation. He made a good 
recovery from the two operations, and has played regularly 
since. Oblique fracture (4 cases).—One of these was asso- 
ciated with cyst of the affected semilunar, and this specimen 
is now in the museum of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England. Hypermobility without actual fracture (6 cases).— 
Of these, 5 were associated with a lesion of the internal 
semilunae (1 ‘‘ bucket-handle’’ lesion and 4 hypermobile), 
and 1 with rupture of the anterior crucial ligament—i 4 
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of a fessional footballer, who still plays regularly. Anterior In a discussion with the late Dr. Strangeways, we were | 
ould end detached and hypertrophied, with loose body—1 case. | both agreed that this special entity was practically con- i 
this Detachment of both anterior and posterior extremities— | fined to the female sex ; that it was associated with ' 
| in- 1 case. ; ; se atrophy of the muscles, which appeared along with the 
sible One case, which having been operated upon by anotlx | swelling of the affected joint, if not before ; that there i 
tter surgeon 1S ety inclnded in = wt apaien ee — was local sweating of skin in joints concerned ; and that ' 
Ais interest. A Cambridge undergraduate was sent to me by the : J , f 
Hous surgeon for an opinion upon his knee. I diagnosed that the the temperature was usually subnormal, though the 
> his external cartilage formed a complete disk, and this was sub- | temperature of the affected joint was raised. I have had 
and sequently confirmed at operation. He had had a ‘‘ snapping ’’ | the opportunity of watching a number of these cases 
it of knee as long as he could remember, and other more recent | during the last fifteen to twenty years, and it would 

symptoms following an injury. appear that the disease behaves rather in the same way as 
— I am in complete accord with Mr. Dunn in his | disseminated sclerosis—that the primary invasion may be 


conclusion that manipulation is rarely, if ever, of any | slight but progressive, or it may be more acute and 
permanent benefit in recurrent cases of semilunar dis- | severe ; then a “‘ halt ’’ takes place for a period, long or 
placement in footballers and others whose work or play | short, before there is a fresh advance of the disease. 
js strenuous. However, as I mention in my _ book, | These “ halts’’ are most misleading, because if one of 
ant of Treatment by Manipulation, there are certain cases of them coincides with some particular form of treatment 
this nature which do benefit, and it is certainly well worth | one is very apt to attribute the improvement to the 
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oe: trying when removal is refused or contraindicated for | treatment. These cases occur among young women who 
oint other reasons. Operative removal is, however, so satis- | lead an indoor life, especially school teachers, typists, 
on: al factory in experienced hands that it should generally be | dressmakers, and young married women. I have no 


1 of advised ; but it should be remembered that this operation recollection of seeing the disease in anyone living an out- 

ion) is delicate, and often very difficult, and is essentially one | door life. | ; 

ig, for a specialist therein. Under such conditions the pro- Fusther, I believe that, as in the rheumatism of child- 

ical rtion of complete cures should be over 90 per cent. hood, we must recognize that there is a pre-arthritic 
that Statistics culled from general hospitals of cases operated debility ; by turning our attention to this period of life 
this upon by various surgeons, often with no special expe- | we shall atrive at the correct etiology of this type of 
My fence or interest in this operation, are sometimes as | arthritis. I would suggest that investigation should be 


~ases depressing as they are unreliable. made along the lines of a deficiency of vitamin B and 

aire I am rather puzzled by Mr. Dunn’s statement: | protein, and an endocrine imbalance between thyroid and 

ts of “Accurate diagnosis in many cases becomes more difficult | internal secretion of ovary, upsetting the basic tripod of 
” ” 


“Mr. | # my experience increases. Surely every surgeon finds | sympathetic nervous system, katabolic endocrines, and 


) the | fat, as his experience of any subject grows, his facility | gonads. Lastly, the distinct and continued improvement 


oat of accurate diagnosis correspondingly increases. If this | of these cases by internal diathermy of the ovaries, as 
la. were the general experience of orthopaedic surgeons, it suggested by Cumberbatch and Robinson, quite apart 
aa would be indeed depressing, especially when one envisages | from the presence of pelvic sepsis, is a strong indication 
es: the researches of recent years and the strides that the | that the internal secretion of the ovaries has some bearing 


surgery of the knee-joint has made, even since the war. | on the production of this disease.—I am, etc. 
essary ene “ap a f , , 
cases |. cannot help thinking that this sentence as it reads (or, 


esting possibly, my interpretation of it) in some way mis- 
lesion represents Mr. Dunn’s real views. I note, moreover, that : a ‘ 
moval | of his series of 522 cases, 147 (more than 25 per cent.) S1r,—The much higher incidence of true rheumatoid 
ration | were ‘‘ indefinite,’’ and, presumably, undiagnosed. This arthritis among females’ than among males has been 
ciated | very high percentage enormously exceeds the percentage mentioned by ‘‘ Crippled ’’ in the Journal of October 3rd, 


Harrogate, Oct. 6th. G. L. Kerr PRINGLE. 





1 Tup- | of indefinite or undiagnosable cases in my own series. | It is an old a and a very interesting fact. 
yr Perhaps this may be because Mr. Dunn demands a higher | How can it be explained: 8 it possible, up to a point, 
pe and more accurate standard of diagnosis than mine. to do so by the amount of “ strain ’’ to which the female 
me May I, in conclusion, thank Mr. Naughton Dunn for his | 8 subject from early girlhood to young adult life (the age 
ree of | lucid, helpful, and interesting paper—I am, etc., at which the disease is likely to appear) as compared with 
; ' the young male? Strain, emotional or physical, but 
ter- F i ; 
po London, W.1, Oct. 10th. A. G. TIMBRELL FISHER. particularly the former, and often both together, is 
; with a very intimately connected precursor of rheumatoid 
high arthritis—another well-known clinical fact. In the last 
these RHEUMATOID ARTHRITIS case seen, the disease started a few days after the 
sional Sir,—The letter of ‘‘ Crippled,’’ in your issue of October | sudden death of a brother ; and a serious relapse followed | 
maged | $d, again raises a point which is of the greatest impor- | the unexpected death of her mother. 
: tance in the etiology of this particular type of rheumatoid Thinking along these lines, if the life of the female 
“ arthritis, For a number of years I have pointed out on | from childhood to childbirth be compared with that of 
; ine various occasions that this special type is practically con- | the male, we find the following obvious train of differences. 


as al fned to the female sex, that it begins about the com- | At school, girls work harder and more conscientiously than 
ternal | Mencement of the child-bearing period, and that usually | boys. Their out-of-door life is, even in these days, more 
In there is a history of irregular or delayed commencement | limited. Towards puberty the girl develops more rapidly. 


lesion of menstruation. The disease is progressive, and is | At puberty the emotional strain is definitely greater. If 
e two | tsually symmetrical and centripetal in its advance. of the class which ieaves school early, the girl takes a 
. good Iam in agreement with ‘‘ Crippled ’’ that the removal | business training (typing, telephone, or other), or goes 
ularly of septic foci and teeth does not cure the disease, but it | into a shop, office, or factory ; this means indoor life, 
Bees trtainly often improves the patient’s general condition, | fatigue, and, too often, scanty meals. The boy is much 


ons of | PVided that the removal is performed at the most | more likely to find work in the open air. Then come court- 
sean suitable moment, and that extraction of teeth is not | ship and love affairs, happy or unhappy, but always taken 


ternal faried out in a wholesale manner. Sepsis per se, I am | more seriously than by the male. Marriage taxes the 
obile), ‘onvinced, is not the cause of the disease, and we must | emotions of the girl especially, and the more so if un- 


—in 4 bok for the fons et origo in some other direction. happy ; after marriage circumstances are often more 
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straitened than before. Then pregnancy, and, with child- 
birth, possibly lowered health, even infection. Rapidly 
succeeding pregnancies (and it is to be noted that rheum- 
atoid arthritis nearly always picks out the slender type 
of woman—that is to say, the most active sexually), 
lactation, the anxiety of bringing up a family, well or 
sick—all are stresses which the male does not experience. 
As the family grows, life is often harder and more costly, 
and the mother bears the chief brunt. 

The result is a sum total of long-drawn-out strain— 
mental, emotional, physical, sympathetic, endocrinal, 
what you will—to which the male is in no wise subject 
to a comparable degree. To it some will add infection as 
the precipitating cause. Is it not possible that here we 
have the key to the problem of the sex incidence? But, 
after all, it goes little further than saying that women are 
more subject because they are females. However, if to 
carry it in mind helps to emphasize the factor of fatigue, 
depletion, and so forth, in the causation of the disease, it 
may help toward more timely preventive measures, and, 
in treatment, insistence on the all-importance of sufficient 
rest.—I am, etc., 

Droitwich, Oct. 10th. A. R. NELican. 


Sir,—It is generally admitted that rheumatoid arthritis 
is an intractable disease, and that its etiology is unknown. 
Even now it is difficult to differentiate it from other forms 
of polyarticular arthritis due to various infective organisms. 
Early diagnosis and treatment are so important, and yet 
so difficult unless one has some idea of the cause of this 
condition. In my opinion it is due, in part at least, to 
nervous shock, causing imbalance of the endocrine glands, 
or biochemical changes which affect the central nervous 
system. 

It is important to take the history of these cases very 
carefully as to onset and early symptoms. We are often 
told that the patient was in perfect health and very active 
until she had a severe shock, such as a motor or bicycle 
accident, sudden death of a near relative, financial stress, 
or an apparently normal confinement. Sometimes, in 
severe cases, in less than a week there is an acute 
arthritis affecting the smaller joints, but rapidly spreading 
to the larger and stimulating an attack of acute rheum- 
atism. The constitutional symptoms may resemble those 
of Graves’s disease or other endocrine imbalance. The 
disease is progressive, and results in severe crippling and 
much deformity. In a typical case there is no evidence 
of focal infection, and treatment by vaccines is abso- 
lutely contraindicated. Rest, symptomatic treatment, 
and psychotherapy are very useful in early cases. The 
disease seems to die out in time, so that every effort 
should be made to keep the joints movable and in good 
position. Dr. Midelton of Bournemouth treated these 
cases with cautery of the spine, and I have found it a 
most useful form of treatment in early cases. 

Rheumatoid arthritis is found in all classes, and affects 
chiefly women of child-bearing age. The difficulty of 
treating these cases in hospital is well known: supervision 
and suitable surroundings should be available until the 
disease is arrested. The temperament of most of these 
patients is characteristic. Before the illness they were 
usually active in mind and body, and as the condition 
progresses they seem to develop a certain resistiveness, 
whic is very difficult to overcome, and which retards 
recovery. To be told or to read that their disease is 
incurable has a most adverse influence on them, and we 
should always try to inculcate hope and patience. Cases 
which appear hopeless sometimes make good recoveries.— 
I am, etc., : 

FLORENCE THEOBALDS, M.D.Ed., 
Buxton, Oct. 6th. Honorary Physician, Devonshire Hospital. 





—! 


DOSAGE OF DIPHTHERIA ANTITOXIN 

Srtr,—In your interesting leading article of October arq 
dealing with the dosage of diphtheria antitoxin, there ig 
one remark which must appear to many of those engaged 
in the clinical observation of diphtheria to savour some. 
what of heresy. It is stated that: ‘‘ The clinician cannot 
well avoid the thought that . . . controlled laboratory 
experiment offers no justification for dividing the effectiyg 
quantity of antitoxin into separate doses to be given at 
intervals.’’ But are you not, in making such a generaliza. 
tion, rather exceeding your terms of reference? If the 
above statement means only that a large dose should bg. 
given as early as possible, then well and good ; but if jt 
is suggested that no subsequent injection can be of the 
slightest value, then it seems to some of us that such an 
inference is scarcely warranted by the available data. 

In the ‘‘ controlled laboratory experiments ’’ which arg 
quoted, a single dose of toxin—let us say q—was given at 
a definite instant of time ¢. It is easy to understand that 
in order to deal with this definite quantity q in the best 
possible manner, a suitable amount of antitoxin must be 
given at the earliest possible moment. But when we 
are dealing with a human being suffering from malignant 
diphtheria the state of affairs is surely rather different, 
In such cases toxin must be entering the blood stream jn 
considerable amounts over a number of days. As evidence 
for the truth of this statement it seems to me sufficient 
to remark that the spread of membrane over the fauces 
in early cases can often be observed to continue for as long 
as two days after the injection of a large intravenous dose 
of antitoxin. Nor does your earlier remark apropos of 
Schick-negative carriers of virulent diphtheria bacilli— 
that ‘‘ very little antitoxin is necessary to prevent the 
ingress into the circulation of further toxin ’’—seem to 
me to reduce the value of this observation. In Schick. 
negative carriers the process of toxin manufacture is 
apparently never permitted to start, whereas in a patient 
who presents the phenomenon of a “ bull-neck”’ it is 
already in full swing. If you go to the Cotswolds you 
may be able to check the River Thames with a pebble, 
but you will be less successful at London Bridge. 

It seems to me, therefore, only reasonable to suppose 
that it is highly desirable to maintain the concentration 
of antitoxin at a high level in the blood until all produc. 
tion of fresh toxin has ceased. This cannot be done by 
a single intravenous injection, because, as Park, I think, 
has shown, the concentration of antitoxin in the blood, 
which is maximal immediately after the injection, begins 
thereafter to fall off in the well-known logarithmic manner 
—in other words, it is excreted at a rate which is a 
function of its concentration. A similar relationship is 
expressed in Newton’s law of cooling. In the circum 
stances many of us will still feel justified, when treating 
severe cases, in following up an initial intravenous dose 
with further injections into muscles at suitable intervals. 
It must, however, be conceded that there is still room for 
discussing the question as to what constitutes a ‘‘ suitable 
interval.’’—I am, etc., 


London, $.W.17, Oct. Gth. J. B. Etttson. 





DIET AND CARIES 

Srr,—In a leading article on diet and caries, in the 
Journal of October 3rd, you refer to the work of Mrs. 
Mellanby, who was able, by adding vitamin D to the diet 
of children, to reduce the incidence of caries to one-third, 
as compared with a control group. Surely, if this proves 
anything, it proves that caries is not, essentially, a defi 
ciency disease due to the lack of this particular vitamin; 
as otherwise the improvement should have been much 
greater—something approaching 100 per cent., allowing 
just for errors of administration and so forth. It was the 
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dramatic improvements that took place on the administra- 
tion of vitamin-containing foodstuffs to vitamin-starved 
gnimals which definitely proved the theory of deficiency 
diseases, not just the improvement of a percentage. Every 
dentist recognizes the increased incidence of caries at 
puberty, during pregnancy, and after the acute infectious 
fevers, circumstances in which diet deficiencies, in this 
direction, cannot be causative ; besides which, Professor 
Howe has produced caries in monkeys through starvation 
of vitamin C. On the other hand, Mrs. Mellanby’s results 
show that diet, though not the important factor, is related 
jn some way with caries. 

When it is realized that the subject of nutrition is not 
summed up in the word diet, but includes the whole of 
the metabolic equation—intake of food and oxygen, in 
the one direction, and output of energy in all its forms 
in the other-—-and that for perfect function these two sides 
must balance, all the difficulties disappear. As it is im- 
possible to build up a diet containing an excess of vita- 
mins C and D which does not contain basic elements 
in plenty, and, conversely, any diet deficient in these wiil 
at the same time be deficient in basic substances, is it 
not possible that the balance here may have been respon- 
sible for the improvement of the teeth of these children? 
This would account both for the lessened incidence of the 
caries, and also for the fact that one-third of the children 
did not share in this improvement. In these latter, even 
the diet change was insufficient to balance the equation, it 
being attacked only from the one side. 

I suggest that the output side of the metabolic equation 
must also be considered ; and when we remember that the 
expenditure of energy includes not only that utilized in 
voluntary effort, physical and mental, but also the involun- 
tary expenditure, which has been estimated as consisting of 
some 75 per cent. of the daily total, we see the impor- 
tance of this in obtaining a balance. Further, as this 
involuntary expenditure is utilized in both physiological 
and psychological channels, in growth and development, 
in the digestive, respiratory, and circulatory functions, in 
emotional disturbances, in the defence against bacterial 
invasions, and in the conscious and unconscious menta! 
conflicts, we realize that in an upset in this equation we 
can include all the causes of caries with which dentists are 
familiar. 

A difficulty in balance in the one direction will bring 
about an excess of acids which, in neutralization, will 
use up basic salts required for special purposes in the body 
economy, but which, in these circumstances, must be done 
without. An upset in the opposite direction will lead 
to an excess of alkali, which in the absence of sufficient 
acid to neutralize it will need elimination ; in both cases, 
according to biochemical laws, deleterious effects will be 
produced upon the dental tissues—caries or pyorrhoea, 
according to the direction in which the equation is dis- 
turbed. In my Cartwright prize essay of the Royal 
College of Surgeons I have stressed the essential antagonism 
of these two conditions, which needs something more than 
adiet deficiency to explain. In these circumstances, then, 
where decent hygienic conditions will not assure a balance, 
a in one-third of the children in Mrs. Mellanby’s experi- 
ment, the matter may be rectified at the point of the 
common denominator—the acidosis or the alkalosis—by 
seeing that there exists sufficient cheap acid or base 
to neutralize any excess. 

When it is understood that the whole matter of meta- 
blism, as also of the reactions of the body to the 
emotions, and the defensive mechanism of the body, is 
regulated through the endocrine autonomic system, it will 
be seen, not only how interrelated these functions are, and 
how the threshold of efficiency depends upon a_ perfect 
balance of all its oarts, but also why dental lesions are 
commonly associated with functional disturbances else- 











where in the body, and associated in a certain definite 
way—for example, caries with achlorhydria (pernicious 
anaemia), pyorrhoea with hyperchlorhydria (gastric ulcer) 
—not, primarily, as cause and effect, but along lines of a 
common etiology. 

All these are matters of extreme interest, which are not 
elucidated by a conception of dental lesions as disease 
entities dependent upon diet deficiencies, but are only 
understandable when we visualize them as parts only of 
a disease picture due to a fundamental upset of the 
endocrine autonomic system, as the basis from which 
imbalances of the metabolic equation arise.—I am, etc., 

F. W. Broperick, M.R.C.S., 

Bournemouth, Oct. 3rd. BECP; Labs. 





BIOLOGICAL NATURE OF THE VIRUSES 

Sir,—In your issue of October 3rd, under the above 
heading, Dr. Dale is reported to have made certain 
remarks which, taken together, appear self-contradictory, 
while some of them are, I think, rather mistaken. He 
admitted that we might be forced to the conclusion that 
some viruses were too minute in actuality to be considered 
as living organisms, but he hoped the alternative view 
of regarding them as enzymes might be avoided. Why, 
incidentally, he should ‘‘ hope ’’ this is not stated ; but, 
in any case, I fear his hope is destined to disappointment. 
He said, further, that no evidence is available that any 
enzyme has the properties of a virus, or any virus those 
of an enzyme. He regards such a possible non-living 
virus as a toxin or stimulant, according to circumstances, 
being capable of transmission in either case. Yet in both 
cases he postulated, as the special characteristic of such an 
agent, the power of imposing on the “‘ infected ’’ cell 
(‘‘ affected ’’ would perhaps be better) ‘‘ an altered meta- 
bolism,’* which can lead ‘‘ to its own reproduction ”’ (by 
‘its’ here, I take it, the virus is meant). 

Now in the first place, while some bacteriologists regard 
toxins as being in many respects closely analogous to 
enzymes, a true toxin is a specific, poisonous, metabolic 
substance more or less deadly to certain cells other than 
the type which produces it. Moreover, it does not affect 
the cells producing it in any way, and it certainly 
cannot, so far as we know, induce other cells to produce 
it. Further, one can hardly regard a toxin as imposing 
an altered mode of functioning upon a cell; it just 
poisons it, kills it, and that is the end. This is very 
different from the behaviour of most viruses. It is quite 
true that neither do the ordinary listed ferments, whose 
chemical reactions are well known, behave like viruses. 
There are undoubtedly, however, many more enzymes, - 
especially concerned with cell metabolism itself, which 
remain still unknown. An agent, therefore, which is 
admittedly closely concerned with cell metabolism, even 
though it has the properties of a virus, is much more likely 
to be of the nature of an enzyme rather than of a toxin. 

The bacteriolysin (bacteriophage) is one case in point. 
Many regard this process as of the nature of an impressed 
transmissible alteration in the function of the nutrition of 
the particular types of bacteria (the ‘‘ nutritional vitia- 
tion ’’ view of Bordet), which, in the case of the more 
resistant individuals, is hereditary—that is, can be passed 
on to subsequent generations. This would certainly seem 
to indicate the operation of an abnormal type of enzyme. 
Again, at the other extreme of the virus group, from my 
own work I have not the slightest doubt that the 
‘‘ Rickettsia ’’ granules (which are indubitably closely 
associated with the virus itself) constitute nothing more 
than the residuum of an altered abnormal type of digestion 
of the blood in the louse. This, again, presupposes the 
existence of an abnormal ferment. And other cases could 
be cited.—I am, etc., : 
lth. H. M. Woopcock. 





Walton-on-Thames, Cct. 
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THE TERM ‘‘ CONGENITAL ” 

Sir,—With reference to Mr. M. Melgrave’s useful sug- 
gestion (October 10th, p. 681), that the above term in 
relationship to syphilis acquired before or at birth requires 
revision, may I be allowed to say that in my opinion 
there would still be some ambiguity about the precise 
meaning of the word ‘‘ connatal,’’ which he proposes 
to be used for cases of infection which occur at the time 
of birth. This word may equally well be applied to 
infections contracted in utero, since one of its. dictionary 
meanings is ‘‘ born with,’’ whereas I believe there would 
be no ambiguity about the term ‘“‘ intra-natal,’’ a word 
already in general use in connexion with other forms of 
obstetric injury to newborn infants.—I am, etc., 


London, W.1, Oct. 10th. Eric PRITCHARD. 





A PLEA FOR BRITISH SPAS 

Srr,—One aspect of the present financial situation, of 
considerable special importance to the sick and to the 
medical profession, and of practical interest to the public 
generally, appears to have attracted little attention. 
I allude to the enormous numbers of the wealthier classes 
who, partly obeying the dictates of fashion and partly 
through ignorance and prejudice, have adopted the prac- 
tice of residing abroad for cures at spas or sanatoriums, 
or of wintering abroad to escape the so-called rigours of 
the English climate. It must be confessed that in adopt- 
ing this course they have often been guided by the advice 
of members of our own profession. It is certain that in 
the enormous majority of cases sojourn abroad is unneces- 
sary, and that those who do not desert this country have 
rarely any reason to regret their action, but, on the other 
hand, are frequently much more rapidly restored to normal 
health and full working capacity. 

Sun treatment has no specific action on tuberculous 
disease. In many sunny countries the incidence and 
virulence of tuberculosis much exceeds that of the disease 
in England. Continuous exposure to sunlight is, in my 
opinion, decidedly contraindicated in tuberculosis, and 
where sun treatment is required it may be administered 
with complete success in this country if combined with 
ultra-violet light from artificial sources. Anyhow, it is 
merely an aid to cure, and not essential for recovery. 

It is a humiliating thought that foreign spas are alleged 
to be superior to English ones ; and, even if their alleged 
superiority can be established, surely the remedy is not 
to admit defeat, but to so improve our English institu- 
tions that the stigma shall be for ever removed. The 
present is an admirable opportunity for effecting this 
improvement, but for the effort to be successful the whole- 
hearted sympathy and support of the medical profession is 
essential. The attractions of foreign spas and winter 
resorts are depicted so skilfully and alluringly that many 
are better known than those in this country, and the 
English doctor is often at a loss to know where similar 
benefits at home may be readily obtained, and with equal 
advantage to his patient. It is surely high time that some 
independent and influential medical body should under- 
take this task, investigate our resources, and be prepared 
to advise English medical men who need help in such 
matters. I suggest that the British Medical Association, 
with its unequalled means of obtaining the necessary 
reliable information, might proceed to do this, to the 
advantage of patients and public alike. 

B-fore advising patients to go abroad for treatment, or 
simply for purposes of escaping from the English winter, I 
would appeal to my colleagues to inquire carefully whether 
the interests of their patients would not be at least as 





well served by remaining at home ; but, if they are satis. 
fied that England must be left, let them at any rate 
consider the claims of other parts of the Empire. The 
claims and advantages of the Channel Islands, Malta, the 
British West Indies, South Africa, and even distant Ney 
Zealand, should not be ignored. An enormous amount 
of British money must be lost to the country and its 
exchequer annually, which is needlessly enriching foreign 
if friendly, rivals, and is sadly needed at home. 

The present is an admirable opportunity for checking 
this serious and needless injury to our country, and, while 
placing the interests of the patient first, I do hope that 
an earnest endeavour will be made to ensure the best for 
the patient without loss to the country to which he jg 
doubtless proud to belong, and which at a time like the 


present needs and should claim the help of every English. | 


man, be he sick or well. The patriotic and splendid 
example of our own Royal Family again points the way 
to what is a duty to us all. For obvious reasons I with. 
hold my name, but enclose my card.—I am, etc., 


October 10th. MEDICAL SUPERINTENDENT, 





INJURY AND SPORT 
Srr,—Mr. Rowley Bristow’s disclaimer in your issue 


of September 26th (p. 588) is, I think, hardly necessary | 


if the full context of the pertinent sentences of the para- 
graph be taken. It is as follows: 


‘“ Thanks to certain ingenious technical modifications intro. 
duced by Dr. Morton Smart, his apparatus produces a far 
more comfortable current than the unmodified faradic current. 
It can therefore be used at an earlier stage of recovery than 
its prototype. The credit for introducing this current as a 
voutine procedure for injuries requiving muscle movements 
and re-education is chiefly due to Mr. Rowley Bristow, and 
the apparatus is therefore often called by his name. The 
Morton Smart coil, the Smart-Bristow coil, and the Bristow 
coil (as it will be called hereafter) are cne and the same.”’ 


The words in italics have been omitted by Mr. Bristow 
in his quotation, and these, with the other sentences, 
give, I think, full credit to Dr. Morton Smart for the 
original invention and use of this apparatus ; but some 
credit is certainly due to Mr. Bristow as an orthopaedic 
surgeon for calling for its routine employment in suitable 
cases. 

I was present at the discussion of the Section of 
Electro-Therapeutics of the Royal Society of Medicine 
in 1923, and heard Mr. Bristow’s generous disclaimer 
on that occasion, and was fully aware of the exact position 
of affairs as then recounted. Hence the careful wording 
of the paragraph above quoted.—I am, etc., 


London, Oct. 9th. C. B. Heap. 





EXERCISE IN DIABETES INSIPIDUS 

Sir,—I am wanting to make some simple investigations 
into the effects of exercise on the secretion of urine in 
diabetes insipidus. Should any of your readers know of 
a boy or young male adult who has the complaint, and 
who at the same time is willing to come into hospital for 
a week for such investigations to be carried through, I 
should be most grateful to hear from them. Dr. T. R. 
Elliott has kindly offered to take such a case into his 
wards in University College Hospital for the period of the 
investigation. The patient would, of course, be relieved 
of travelling and other expenses.—I am, etc., 


E. B. VERNEY. 


Department of Pharmacology, University College, 
Gower Street, W.C.1, Oct. 12th. 
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— 
Obituary 


R. WALLACE HENRY, B.A., M.D. 
Past-Chairman of the Representative Body, British Medical 
Association ; Consulting Ophthalmic Surgeon, Wycliffe 

Society, and the Leicester School for Myopes 
By the passing of Dr. R. Wallace Henry, on October 10th, 
the medical profession loses an outstanding figure, and one 
yhose personality and activities must be well known to 
avery large number of medical practitioners. Although 
itwas obvious that Wallace Henry had been ailing during 
the last two or three years, he was occupied with his 
professional and public 








became law. About this time he became honorary 
secretary of the Leicester and Rutland Division of the 
Association and also its representative in the Repre- 
sentative Body, holding the former post till 1930, when 
again he received a presentation from his colleagues, this 
time a portrait in oils, which was handed to him at a 
very largely attended dinner. The passing of the Health 
Insurance Bills brought medical politicians other problems 
to solve, and Henry was a leading spirit in a group who 
formed the Leicester Union of Medical Practitioners. - One 
important section of this was a plan to take over a large 
existing provident dispensary from lay control and trans- 
form it into the Leicester and Leicestershire Public Medical 

Service, managed and 





duties up to a _ week 
pefore his end, which 
came as the result of 
atterio-sclerosis, at the 
age of 64. 

Robert Wallace Wesley 
Henry was a native of 
Dublin, coming of a stock 
which had produced many 
well-known Methodist 
ministers im successive 
gnerations. He was a 
student at Trinity College, 
Dublin, taking the B.A. 
degree in 1891, the M.B. 
and B.Ch. in 1892, and 
the M.D. in 1895. He was 
resident surgeon at the 
Birmingham and Midland 
Eye Hospital. The writer 
of this memoir well 
remembers him in 1896 in 
leicester, where he had 
started in practice as a 
specialist in ophthalmo- 
logy. In those days he 
was of a shy and retiring 
disposition, and it was 
mly gradually that his 
wlleagues began to dis- 
wver his capacity and 
common sense. He was 
regular in attendance at 
medical meetings, a fre- 
quent contributor to the 
sientific discussions, and 
was honorary secretary of 
the Section of Ophthalmo- 





is Annual Meeting in 
leicester in 1905. In this 





financed by medical prac- 
titioners only. Henry 
became first chairman of 
this, which is still a 
flourishing organization, 
and has been a pattern 
which other areas have 
copied. In 1912 the 
ancient Leicester Medical 
Society elected Wallace 
Henry as its president, 
and the manner of holding 
that office further en- 
hanced his prestige. About 
this time he was making 
his mark in the central 
work of the B.M.A. His 
practice and his local 
public work were both so 
great that he had no 
spare time, and he used 
to say that the only form 
of sport in which he en- 
gaged was medical politics. 

Then came the war. On 
August 4th, 1914, Henry 
was rung up and told 
that he had been marked 
down to undertake the 
duties of registrar of the 
local base hospital, which 
carried with it the rank of 
major. He protested that 
he was no soldier (which 
appeared certainly true 
when he first got into 
uniform), but, throwing 
himself into his duties 





success of the job that he 
was twice mentioned in 


lbgy when the British in his characteristic 
Medical Association held ae 4 manner, he made such a 


tapacity he began to find 

bimself, and, although his 

lame does not appear on any of the local committees 
of that meeting, yet the writer well remembers the 
mobtrusive valuable services he rendered at that time. 
But it was at the time when the National Insurance 
Bill was introduced that Henry, at a meeting of the local 
ptofession, demonstrated his powers ; and the position 
an outstanding personality was accorded to him in the 
hort space of one afternoon. Ever since that day he has 
tld the affectionate admiration of his local colleagues, 
fot he showed such a capable grasp of the points and 
lamifications of the Bill, and explained them so fully 
aid concisely, that it became clear that he was head and 
houlders above all others present. For his services he 


"as publicly given a set of silver plate when the Act 


dispatches, and promoted 

to the rank of brevet 
lieutenant-colonel. After the war he became more and more 
a force in London, although he had a large and increasing 
practice in Leicester, but he still found time to keep up his 
scientific work, even in the whirl in which he lived. Of 
his work in the headquarters of the Association others 
who have more knowledge of it must write ; but still 
he took on more in Leicester, for he became a member of 
council and a warm supporter of the newly founded 
Leicester University College. So keen was he on this that 
he undertook the chairmanship of the Hostel Committee, 
and also endowed a prize in biology, limited to the 
children of medical practitioners. Even yet other objects 
interested him. He was president of the Leicester Literary 
and Philosophical Society and president of the Leicester 
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Personal Health Association ; he was also a keen Rotarian, 
being president of that for one year, and was honorary 
ophthalmologist to the Guild of the Crippled and the 
Wycliffe Society for the Blind. 

In this crowded but nevertheless happy life there was 
little time for rest or exercise, so is there any wonder that 
his vascular system showed signs of giving way? Appealed 
to by his friends, he did cut out some of his evening 
meetings, but still he did too much, for he ‘‘ enjoyed 
doing it, and really it does not fatigue me.’’ Always 
fond of music, he enjoyed concerts or musical evenings 
at home, when he could find time for them. The features 
of his public life which most gained the admiration of his 
friends were the extraordinary facility by which he could 
read through a voluminous document and pick out the 
essential and the weak points in it; the marvellous 
memory by which he could assimilate, digest, and retain 
its contents (the criticisms which he levelled were never 
purely destructive—there were always, in addition, con- 
structive proposals) ; the tact by which he did not lose 
friends when opinions were sharply conflicting ; and the 
devotion to the medical profession, with intense loyalty 
to his collaborators. He was a good public speaker, for 
he took pains to consider what he was going to speak 
about, and he was particularly happy and humorous in 
after-dinner oratory. He is survived by Mrs. Wallace 
Henry and a son and daughter. The gap he leaves will 
indeed be difficult to fill. AL. eR. 


Dr. H. B. BRACKENBURY, Chairman of Council writes: 

One knew that for some time past Wallace Henry had 
not been in very good health ; nevertheless, the news of 
his death came as a real and severe shock. Apart from 
what it means to the Association, it leaves one with a 
sense of grievous personal loss. This makes it’ very 
difficult to write about the man. What adjectives can 
one most properly apply to him? Those which first 
spring to one’s mind are, reliable, wise, kind. Always 
one found him willing to contribute, willing to advise, 
willing to help ; and always his help was greatly worth 
having, and his advice well worth the fullest considera- 
tion. Long ago his qualities became known to his pro- 
cessional colleagues in the town and county in which he 
carried on his practice, and, beyond the medical pro- 
fession, he was trusted in a remarkable degree by those 
who had responsibility for local administration and who 
were interested in schemes for social welfare. In the 
central work of the British Medical Association he was 
indefatigable for many years, and his sterling merits, 
without any very striking incidents to display them, 
were widely appreciated by his colleagues, so that he was 
elected first as Deputy Chairman and then as Chairman 
of the Representative Body. His value to the Asso- 
ciation in these offices was great. He spared no effort 
to fill them worthily, and was even meticulous in the 
thought and care which he devoted to preparation for the 
duties which he was called upon to accept and perform. 
Ever since, he has been ungrudging and zealous in his 
work for the Association, both locally and centrally, 
especially as a member of Council and of the Organization, 
Ophthalmic, and other Committees. His colleagues on 
the Council have long regarded him as one of the most 
valuable and respected of its members, and latterly his 
position has been such that no one has been held in more 
truly affectionate regard. The profession collectively and 
his friends individually will feel his loss more than can, 
at the moment, be realized. 


The Treasurer, Mr. N. BrsHop HarMAN, writes: 

The news of the death of Mr. Wallace Henry will come 
as a shock to many of his colleagues. It was only last 
week that he attended the meeting of the Ophthalmic 


Committee. We knew he was suffering from mu, 
physical weakness, and we were filled with admiration 
that, despite this handicap, he was able to maintain his 
mental force and sound judgement at its accustomed high 
level. 

During a busy life as an ophthalmic surgeon he managed 
to play many parts, and to play them as though each wag 
the essential interest of his life. A recognition of this 
by his colleagues came when he was elected Chairman of 
the Representative Body in 1921. The trust reposed jp 
him by the promotion to this high and responsible office 
was amply justified. He proved himself diligent in hig 
attendance on the many committees of the Association 
through which so much of the hard labour of medica] 
affairs is performed ; and at the great account of these 
activities at the yearly meeting of the Representative 
Body he displayed such a frank and genial disposition, 
and withal such a mastery of business, as marked him out 
as an ideal chairman, 

In later years his interest in Association affairs was 
mainly centred in the Ophthalmic and Building Com. 
mittees. He may be fairly described as the father of the 
Ophthalmic Committee. Certainly he was the prime 
mover in its formation, and its first chairman. Through 
his work and his early exploration of future possible 
developments there came the formation of the Natidnal 
Ophthalmic Treatment Board, which bids fair to secure 
the rightful place of ophthalmic medical practitioners in 
this branch of medicine, and to provide for the many a 
necessary form of medical treatment in a manner that 
is both economically and medically satisfactory. His 
interest in the success of this work led him to make 
considerable sacrifice both of time and of money. He 
refused a tempting offer of practice rather than risk 
jeopardizing the success of this Association scheme. 

As an ophthalmic surgeon in a great industrial centre 
he did much to assist researches that aimed at ameliora- 
ting the lot of operatives whose occupation entailed close 
and continuous eye work. He carried out, at the instance 
of the Medical Research Council, experiments in the 
provision of special forms of spectacles for those workers 
in hosiery factories who were required to undertake the 
difficult and trying form of manipulation known as 
“linking.’’ The results of that work have proved a boon, 
He also gave much attention to the effect of disease on 
the light sense, and the apparatus he devised for measur- 
ing this sense and its variations showed a high degree of 
ingenuity and practical adaptability. 

The work that he began and did will not cease with 
him. Others will carry it on, and justify his enthusiasm 
for it. But we shall miss his rugged yet kindly features 
in the Council chamber and the committee room, and be 


sufferers from the loss of his shrewd judgement and wise + 


counsel. 


The MepicaL SECRETARY writes: 

The Association has been hard hit recently in its central 
personnel. Within the last few weeks we have had the 
deaths of E. B. Turner and W. E. Dixon, both of whom 
filled a very conspicuous place in the central ranks of 
the Association, and now comes the death of one who was 
just as well known and who seems just as irreplaceable. 
By the fact of being Chairman of the Representative Body 
(an office which he held from 1921 to 1924) Wallace 
Henry had to take an active part in practically every 
committee of the Association, but, both before he took that 


office and since he laid it down, his work for the Asso- . 
ciation was great and invaluable. Others will speak of his. 


work in Leicester and the Midlands, but it was that work 
which trained him for central activities and made him s0 
useful here. It was largely the fact that he had trained 
his own men so well and had attained such a position 
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<< 
of influence in his own area that made him so useful at 
jeadquarters. There was hardly a practical problem that 
4r0se centrally which the Leicester men, under his 
‘dance, had not already thought out. This was par- 
fcularly the case with contract practice problems. The 
york of the Association on that side has been greatly 
igfluenced by the practical experience gained by Wallace 
Henry and his colleagues in the organization of what is 
mdoubtedly the most successful example of a public 
medical service that exists in this or probably any other 
country er 
He was secretary of his Division for nineteen years, 
epresentative with short intervals from 1909 to 1929, 
gcretary of the Midland Branch from 1922 to 1926, presi- 
jent of the Midland Branch 1926-27, and chairman of the 
leicester and Rutland Division in 1930. In our central 
york he was particularly active on the Medico-Political 
yd Organization Committees, of both of which he had 
pen a member since 1919. In addition to being a very 
yseful member of every committee on which he ever sat, 
je was certainly one of the most popular—a position 
itained partly by the knowledge we all had that he never 
ke unless he had something useful to say, but also by 
tis friendliness and courtesy. As Chairman of the Repre- 
gatative Body he was a great success, handling the 
jificult business very firmly, but always in a way which 
ave offence to nobody. He was rightly proud of the 
ition of influence he had attained in the profession, 
ad I shall always remember the night I spent with him 
m the occasion of the presentation of his portrait by his 
leicester colleagues in April, 1930. I think he regarded 
fat as the highest honour he could possibly receive, 
ieause, as he said, there is no testimony so valuable as 
lat of the people amongst whom one lives and works. The 
profession in Leicester and the Midlands regarded Henry 
vith deep affection as well as respect, and this feeling 
ws shared, I think, by everybody who ever worked with 
him. I cannot refrain from saying how much he was 
ped and cheered by the support of his wife, who had 
» often to give him up to the service of his profession, 
wen when they both knew that his health was precarious, 
ad I feel from my knowledge of him that he would have 
iked to know of this little recognition of an affection 
ad support which he valued so much. 





Dr. MARSHALL Haver died at Northallerton, Yorks, on 
Yptember 30th, at the age of 50, after a long illness. 





He had only recently begun work at Northallerton, his 
previous practices having been at Driffield and Ancaster. 
Mter graduation as M.B., B.S. at Durham University 
n 1905, he spent some years on a cable ship, and then 
ma large sheep ranch in Patagonia, as medical officer, 
ttuming to England to take up private practice. He 
mas for some years a medical officer to the Driffield Cottage 
Hospital, and medical officer of health for the Driffield 
mal district. A colleague writes: Dr. Haver will be 
featly missed by those who were privileged to be asso- 
tated with him, for his quiet and genial personality was 
bved alike by patients and friends. He leaves a widow, 
tittno children. The sympathy of all who knew him will 
extended to her and to his father and sister, who live 
| Sunderland. 


The following well-known foreign medical men have 
lently died: Dr. ALDRED Scott WaARTHIN, professor of 
thology, director of the pathological laboratory, Ann 
thor, and editor of Annals of Internal Medicine, aged 64 ; 
‘oéssor Constant Picot, collaborator with the late 
bofessor D’Espine in a well-known work on diseases of 
fildren ; Dr. Ropvert Crype Lyncu, laryngologist, of 
Mw Orleans, from a motor accident, aged 50 ; Dr. JosEPH 
SdIsSON StucKy, formerly president of the American 
“ademy of Ophthalmology and Oto-Laryngology, from 
Motor accident, aged 73 ; and Professor GOLOVINE, a 
ailing ophthalmologist at Moscow. 
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Universities and Colleges 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

At the meeting of the Court of the University of London 
held on October 7th, Lord Macmillan was unanimously re- 
elected chairman for’ the session 1931-32, and Mr. S. L. 
Loney deputy chairman for the same period. 

At the September matriculation examination, 91 passed in 
the first division and 393 in the second division, while 35 took 
the supplementary certificate for Latin. 


Lonpon ScHoor or HyGIENE AND Tropical MEDICINE 

The next series of eight lectures and demonstrations on 
tropical medicine, which are intended for men and women 
outside the medical profession proceeding to the Tropics, will 
be given by Lieut.-Col. G. E. F. Stammers from October 21st 
to 30th. These courses, in addition to providing simple rules 
for guidance in regard to preparation for life in the Tropics 
and personal hygiene, will also embrace a short account of some 
of the more common diseases, with advice on measures of 
protection against such diseases and simple methods of self- 
treatment. Particulars can be obtained from the secretary; 
London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, Keppel 
Street, W.C.1. 


St. BARTHOLOMEW’s HospitaL MEpicat COLLEGE 
The following entrance scholarships have been awarded: 


Senior Entrance Scholarship in Science: G. W. Hayward and 
A. Innes (equal). Junior Entrance Scholarship in Science: K. H. 
Harper. Intrance Scholarship in Arts: E. R. Mountjoy. Jeaffreson 
Exhibition: G. H. Darke. Shuter Scholarship in Anatomy and 
Physiology: J. Smart. 





UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 
The following candidates have been approved at the examina- 
tion indicated: 
D.P.H.—Part II: 
Jones, J. N. Parrington, L. G. 
Whittingham. 


S. Canter, R. F. Corlett, 
Thomas, F. 


. Hatton, E. W. 
. Welton, E. B. 





UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 


The following candidates have been approved at the examina- 
tion indicated: 


Finat_M.B., Cu.B.—Anne C. Aitkenhead, Eleanor Badenoch, 
W. S. Beil, P. Binnington, N. Birrell, M. D. Black, J. C. Blair, 
A. M. Brown, C. M. Burnie, A. Cameron, R. Cameron, D. Casey, 
R. M. Craig, W. N. S. Donaldson, A. T. Elder, Adéle Fischbacher, 
J. B. Fleming, A. B. Fordyce, A. C. Forrester, P. K. Fraser, 
Janet C. B. Frew, Muriel O. Gibson, D. L. H. Hay, J. Houston, 
G. H. Johnston, R. Laird, J. Lamb, G. C. Langlands, J. Laughlan, 
R. Livingstone, R. L. Low, R. J. Lumsden, A. Lyall, D. MacDonald, 
T. J. B. A. MacGowan, D. M. MacKechnie, R. B. M’Millan, J.. S. 
M’Nair, D. W. MacNish, K. I. MacRossan, A. O. Majekodunmi, 
R. Maxwell, T. W. Miller, W. L. Milne, G. B. Morton, H. M. 
Munro, H. G. Neill, H. B. Oliver, W. T. W. Paxton, A. W. Purdie, 
J. L. Rentoul, J. Renwick, W. A. Roxburgh, A. Russell, N. Sinclair, 
J. B. K. Smith, Jean G. P. Stephen, H. Stevenson, J. S. Stewart, 
H. Stirling, E. W. Thomas, J. S. Topping, J. B. Wallace, J. H. 
Wardrop, R. A. Wilson, G. Wright. 





UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN 
ScHOOL OF Puysic, TRINITY COLLEGE 
The following candidates have been approved at the examina- 
tion indicated: 

Finat Mepicat.—Part I: Materia Medica and Therapeutics ; 
Medical Jurisprudence and Hygiene ; Pathology and Bacteriology : 
H. D. Clarke (passed on high marks), E. A. Smyth, R. G. Taylor, 
J. Bell, M. J. Horgan, J. K. Lavery, E. C. Rowlette, D. G. Walker, 
Ethel S. Wilson, Una M. Irvine, L. W. McCaughey, W. A. Clarke, 
T. J. M. Gregg. 





PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY 

The Hanbury gold medal of the Pharmaceutical Society of 
Great Britain has this vear been conferred upon Dr. Herman 
Thoms of Berlin for his services to the science of pharmacy, 
and the Pereira medal to Mr. H. G. Rolfe. The John Bell 
scholarship has been awarded to Mr. F. E. Read, and the 
winners of the three Leverhulme scholarships were Messrs. 
P. Crease, H. W. Bartlett, and J. J. C. Gage. 

A special course of lectures on ‘‘ Some applications of bio- 
chemistry to modern pharmaceutical problems ’’ will be given 
by Messrs. Frank Wokes and F. J. Dyer of the staff of the 
pharmacological laboratories in the lecture theatre, 17, Blooms- 
bury Square, on October 22nd and succeeding Thursdays at 
5.30 p.m. Admission to the first lecture without ticket ; 
admission to subsequent lectures by ticket only. Tickets of 
admission to the course (fee 10s.) may be obtained on 
application to the secretary, 17, Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1. 
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The Services 





No. 14 STATIONARY HOSPITAL DINNER 
The twelfth annual dinner of medical officers of No. 14 
Stationary Hospital, B.E.F., will be held on Friday, December 


11th, at the Trocadero Restaurant, Piccadilly, at 7.15 for 
7.45 p.m. Colonel C. R. Evans, D.S.O., will be in the 
chair. The address of the honorary secretaries is 39, Devon- 


shire Place, W.1. 
DEATHS IN THE SERVICES 

Lieut.-Colonel Robert George Hetherington Tate, R.A.M.C. 
(ret.), died after a short illness at Louth, Lincolnshire, on 
July 17th, aged 52. He was educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin, where, after a distinguished student career, he 
graduated B.A., M.B., B.Ch., and B.A.O., in 1902, and 
obtained the M.D. degree and the D.P.H. in 1903. After 
acting as resident medical officer at Steevens’s Hospital, 
he studied mental disorder at Londonderry, Omagh, and 
Banstead. He entered the R.A.M.C. as lieutenant in January, 
1906, and during his service in India he was officer in charge 
of hygiene and sanitation (Ambala area), and assistant to the 
C.M.O., Lahore Division, as officer in charge of the central 
laboratory. He went to France with the 6th Division in 
September, 1914, and in the first few months was twice blown 
up in the front line, after which he served as assistant to the 
C.M.O. of Etaples area, then of the Trouville area, and in 
1918 was second in command of the 72nd General Hospital. 
In 1919 he was medical officer in charge of hygiene for the 
whole area of lines of communication. He was twice men- 
tioned in dispatches, was appointed brevet-major in 1915, and 
acting lieutenant-colonel in 1917. From 1920 to 1923 he was 
assistant to the C.M.O. (Scottish Command) as officer in 
charge of hygiene. From September, 1923, to April, 1926, 
he was in charge of the military hospital in Newcastle, 
Jamaica. He retired from the R.A.M.C. as lieutenant-colonel 
on July 3rd, 1926. For the last five years he had been an 
assistant county medical officer for the Lindsey County 
Council, and resided at Louth. 








Medical News 


Professor D. P. D. Wilkie will deliver a lecture before 
the Harveian Society of London, entitled ‘‘ The surgery 
of the spleen,’’ on Thursday, November 19th, at 
11, Chandos Street, W.1, at 8.30 p.m. 

A meeting of the Royal Microscopical Society will be 
held at B.M.A. House, Tavistock Square, on Wednesday, 
October 2!st, at 5.30 p.m. Papers will be read by Dr. 
R. S. Clay, Mr. T. H. Court, and Dr. G. M. Findlay. 

The annual general meeting of the Society of Medical 
Officers of Health will be held at 1, Upper Montague 
Street, Russell Square, W.C.1, to-day (Friday) at 5 p.m. 
Dr. C. Killick Millard, M.O.H. Leicester, wil! deliver his 
presidential address on the legislation of voluntary 
euthanasia. i 





A meeting of the Medico-Legal Society will be held at 
11, Chandos Street, W.1, on Thursday, October 22nd, at 
8.30 p.m. Dr. D. H. Geffen, medical officer of health, 
Enfield Urban District Council, will read a paper entitled 
‘* Causes of suicide.’’ A discussion will follow. 

The eighth dinner of the Royal Northern Hospital Past 
and Present Residents Dining Club has been arranged for 
Friday, October 30th, at Frascati’s Restaurant, Oxford 
Street, W., at 8 for 8.30 p.m. The president, Mr. F. W. 
Harlow, will take the chair, and Mr. A. M. Zamora will 
be the guest of the evening. 


The annual dinner of the Prince of Wales’s Hospital 
Reunion Association will be held at the Trocadero Re- 
staurant, Piccadilly Circus, on Thursday, November 26th, 
at 7.45 for 8 p.m., with Dr. J. Browning Alexander in the 
chair. Price of dinner (exclusive of wines) 12s. 6d. ; no 
tickets will be issued. Members are asked to notify the 
secretary, Dr. Bertram H. Jones, 47, Queen Anne Street, 
W.1, of their intention to be present, stating number of 


guests. 





[== 


The annual dinner of the staff and past and Present 
students of the Royal Dental Hospital of London Will be 
held on the evening of Saturday, November 2ist, at th 
Trocadero, with Sir Norman G. Bennett in the chair. The 
members of the staff will be ‘‘ at home ”’ to all past a 
present students of the hospital on the same day fro 
9.30 a.m. to 5 p.m. Cases illustrating the scope f 
the work undertaken by the hospital, especially the treat 
ment of children and the young, will be shown, and the 
various departments of the hospital and school wil] be 
open for inspection. Medical practitioners are cordial] 
invited. ’ 

The Liverpool annual cathedral service in aid of the 
Royal Medical Benevolent Fund will be held at 3 p.m 
on October 18th ; preacher, the Right Rev. Bertran 
Pollock, Bishop of Norwich. The Lord Mayor and Lady 
Mayoress will attend. Members of the medical profession, 
and their friends are cordially invited to this service 
Tickets may be obtained from the honorary secretary, 
28, Rodney Street, Liverpool. it 


In response to requests from those interested in archaeo. 
logy and anthropology the exhibitions arranged in ¢op. 
nexion with the Centenary Meeting of the British Associa. 
tion, at the Wellcome Historical Medical Museum 
54, Wigmore Street, W.1, will remain open until 
Saturday, October 31st. The museum will be open each 
day, excluding Sundays, from 10.30 a.m. to 5.30 p.m, 
admission free. The Egyptian exhibition includes the 
results of past seasons’ excavations carried out by the 
Egypt Exploration Society at Tell-el-Amarna and Armant, 


The October monthly missionary travel talk on the 
wireless will be given next Sunday, October 18th (St 
Luke’s Day). The speaker, Dr. Agnes Fraser, was for 
twenty-five years the comrade and helper of Dr. Donald 
Fraser, in the Scottish mission in Livingstonia, Nyasa 
land. Her talk on ‘‘ Doctoring in Central Africa’’ will 
be given in the National B.B.C. programme from 4 to 
4.15 p.m. 


The Fellowship of Medicine and Post-Graduate Medical 
Association announces that the following lectures will bs 
given at the Medical Society of London, 11, Chandos 
Street, Cavendish Square: October 21st, at 4 p.m., Mr. 
Kenneth Walker, ‘‘ Prostatic enlargement ’’ (no fee); 
October 19th, at 8.30 p.m., Dr. Maurice Davidson, ‘ The 
clinical aspects of pulmonary fibrosis,’’ and October 2lst, 
at 8.30 p.m., ‘‘ Intrathoracic new growths,’’ in connexion 
with the series of M.R.C.P. evening lectures ; fee for each 
lecture, 10s. 6d. A free post-graduate demonstration will 
be given at the Royal Waterloo Hospital on October 2lst, 
at 3 p.m., by Dr. Kenneth Playfair, on ‘‘ The value of 
the electrocardiograph in diagnosis ’’ ; and on October 23rd, 
at 2 p.m., at the Miller General Hospital, S.E., Mr. Arthur 
Gray will give a free demonstration of gynaecological 
operations. From October 19th to 3ist a course i 
diseases of children will be given at the Hospital for Sick 
Children, occupying the mornings only, fee £5 5s. Courses 
during November will include medicine, surgery, and 
gynaecology, at the Royal Waterloo Hospital ; neurology, at 
the West End Hospital for Nervous Diseases ; ophthalmoe 
logy, at the Royal Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital ; and 
proctology, at the Gordon Hospital and St. Mark's 
Hospital. Copies of all syllabuses may be obtained from 
the Fellowship of Medicine, 1, Wimpole Street, W.1. 


The series of post-graduate clinics arranged by_ the 
University of Sheffield was resumed on October 9th at 
the Royal Hospital, Sheffield, and will be continued til 
November 6th. From November 13th to December IIth 
they will be held at the Royal Infirmary. The clinics ate 
open free to all medical practitioners. 


A course of post-graduate demonstrations will be give 
at the Manchester Hospital for Consumption, Hardman 
Street, Deansgate, Manchester, on Wednesday afternoons 
at 4.30, commencing on November 4th, when Dr. 
H. R. Clarke will discuss the diagnosis and treatment of 
early pulmonary cases. All graduates and_ students © 
medicine are invited to attend. Tea will be served a 
4.15 p.m. 
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The autumn session of the South-West London Post- 
Graduate Association will open at St. James’ Hospital, 
Ouseley Road, Balham, S.W., on Wednesday, October 
gth, at 9 p.m., when Dr. R. G, Canti will give a film 
demonstration of tissue growth. The lecture demonstra- 
tions will be continued on succeeding Wednesdays until 
December 16th. 


At a meeting of Southwark practitioners, held at the 
Evelina Hospital on October 6th it was decided to form 
, Southwark medical society. The meeting was addressed 
by Dr. A. F. Heald, organizing secretary of the London 
Panel Committee, and Dr. G. de Swietochowski, president 
of the Paddington Medical Society. Dr. E. Stungo was 
dected chairman, and Dr. J. McFadden treasurer and 
secretary 

The Socialist Medical Association, which was formed 
a year ago, has been granted affiliation to the Labour 
Party as a Socialist society, and is also affiliated to the 
International Sccialist Medical Association. It includes 
in its programme ‘‘a socialized medical service, both 
preventive and curative, free, and open to all.” 
Further objects are the dissemination of the principles of 
gcialism within the medical and allied services, and the 
simulation of interest in health questions among members 
of the Labour, Socialist, trade umion, and co-operative 
movements. The secretary is Dr. C. W. Brook, 72, Balham 
Park Road, S.W.12. 


Messrs. Ernst Leitz (Wetzlar) have recently completed 
their 300,000th microscope, which, in accordance with 
their usual custom of dedicating each 50,000th microscope 
toa famous scientist or institution, has in this instance 
en presented to Professor Dr. Ludwig Aschoff of the 
Pathological Department, Freiburg University, Germany. 
The following is a list of former dedications to eminent 
gientists and institutions on the completion of each 
§0,000th: German Sanatorium for Consumptives, Davos ; 
Robert Koch ; Paul Ehrlich ; Professor Heidenhain ; 
Institut fiir Schiffs- und Tropenkrankheiten, Hamburg. 


The October issue of the Leprosy Review, the quarterly 
publication of the British Empire Leprosy Relief Associa- 
tion, contains a valuable survey of the work of the 
League of Nations in connexion with the campaign against 
leprosy. Dr. Stanley Smith contributes a report on the 
progress in the Kigezi district of Uganda, and Dr. R. G. 
Cochrane comments similarly as regards Kenya, Zanzibar, 
and Tanganyika. Practical details of treatment are 
reorded by Dr. F. G. Rose, medical superintendent of 
the Mahaica Leprosy Hospital, British Guiana. Dr. 
Davidson of Emjanyana mentions that he has been using 
large doses of alepol, but has had to discontinue them 
owing to the severe general and ocular reactions. The 
report can be obtained from the offices of the Leprosy 
Relief Association, 29, Dorset Square, N.W.1, price 2s. 


A further tribute to the memory of the late Professor 
W. E. Dixon is to be found in the issue for September 26th 
of the Archivos de Medicina, Civurgia y Especialidades 
of Madrid, where he is described as one of the most 
tminent men of science in the United Kingdom. 


_Professor Pavlov has obtained 184,000 roubles from the 
Soviet Government to complete the building of his bio- 
bgical station at Koltouchi, near Leningrad. 


On the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of his 
Ptofessional activities, the students and friends of Pro- 
fessor Luigi Devoso, the founder and director of the 
Milan clinic for occupational diseases, have founded a 
ftize of 10,000 lire, to be awarded every two years to 
the best work on industrial pathology. The work, which 
must be written in Italian, English, French, Spanish, or 
German, must be sent to R. Istituto Lombardo di Seienze 
t Lettere, Milan, by December 31st. Non-Italian com- 
ftitors must send an abstract of their work in Italian 
or French. 


In 1930 Vienna possessed 4,732 medical practitioners, 
ti whom 500 were women, and 1,823 dentists, or a pro- 
Portion of one doctor to 380 inhabitants and one dentist 
0 1,000 inhabitants. 





Letters, Notes, and Answers 


All communications in regard to editorial business should be addressed 
to The EDITOR, British Medical Journal, British Medical 
Association House, Tavistock Square, W.C.1. 

ORIGINAL ARTICLES and LETTERS forwarded for publication 
are understood to be offered to the British Medical Journal alone 
unless the contrary be stated. Correspondents who wish notice to 
be taken of their communications should authenticate them with 
their names, not necessarily for publication. 

Authors desiring REPRINTS of their articles published in the British 
Medical Journal must communicate with the Financial Secretary 
and Business Manager, British Medical Association House, Tavi- 
stock Square, W.C.1, on receipt of proofs. 

All communications with reference to ADVERTISEMENTS, as well 
as orders for copies of the Journal, should be addressed to the 
Financial Secretary and Business Manager. 

The TELEPHONE NUMBERS of the British Medical Association 
and the British Medical Journal are MUSEUM 9861, 9862, 9863, 
and 9864 (internal exchange, four lines). 

The TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES are: 

EDITOR OF THE BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL, Aitiology 
Westcent, London. 

FINANCIAL SECRETARY AND BUSINESS MANAGER 
(Advertisements, etc.), Articulate Westcent, London. 

MEDICAL SECRETARY, Medisecra Westcent, London. 

The address of the Irish Office of the British Medical Association is 
16, South Frederick Street, Dublin (telegrams: Bacillus, Dublin; tele- 
phone: 62550 Dublin), and of the Scottish Office, 7, Drumsheugh 
Gardens, Edinburgh (telegrams: Associate, Edinburgh; telephone 
24361 dinburgh). 





QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


Survival after Prostatectomy 
Mr. W. S. Dicxtr, F.R.C.S. (Middlesbrough)- writes: A man 
has just died, aged 93. He had a prostatectomy done 
twenty-three years ago. I should be glad to know of any 
cases of longer survival. 


A Special School Needed 


““A. R.’’ writes: Five years ago I attended a boy of about 
6 years of age. His people said he was “‘ rather funny- 
tempered.’’ I found that he was slightly cretinous, and 
treated him with thyroid, which acted very quickly. His 
father carried on the treatment, and I saw him once or 
twice, when he told me how the child was going on. He 
was attending a preparatory school, and was very bright 
at his work. He has just gone as day scholar to a grammar 
school, and the other boys have found that he is slightly 
different from them, and are giving him rather a bad time. 
This is gradually throwing him back, and his father has 
asked me what he can do in the matter. I would like to 
know of any school that looks after this sort of youth. The 
boy is now 11. Reasonable fees can be paid. 


Prophylaxis of Lumbago 


Dr. E. PROTHEROE SmiTH (Redditch) writes, in answer to 
““S. L.’’ (October 3rd, p. 637): This complaint is most 
commonly due to fibrositis around the sacro-iliac joints, 
associated with some arthritis, and giving rise to sub- 
luxation of those joints. I have for many years had attacks 
as described by ‘‘ S. L.,’’ and have found benefit from deep 
massage, radiant heat, Droitwich brine baths, and long 
courses of salicylates; but I have most faith in Salt’s 
(Birmingham) sacro-iliac belt—first recommended to me by 
Mr. Naughton Dunn—which holds the pelvis in a firm grip, 
is comfortable to wear, and enables me, even during an 
attack, to get about, drive my own car, and play golf. It 
is, of course, essential to eliminate nasal and oral sepsis— 
a case of mine was cured by extraction of one septic tooth. 
I have learnt to associate highly coloured and _ strong- 
smelling urine with the probable onset of an attack. For 
the immediate relief of pain I recommend dry cupping (by 
pump), novalgin, and gorun tablets. 


Income Tax 
Cash Basis : Saie of Practice 
“A. C.’’ has been advised that he will have to make up 
accounts on a ‘‘ bookings’’ basis for the fifteen months 
to June 30th, 1931, when his (sole) practice was sold. He 
points out that he had thought that debts unpaid when 
a practice was sold were capital, and not taxable. 

** Such debts are not taxable as income of the years 
in which they are received. If, therefore, ‘‘ A. C.’’ was 
not required to depart from the cash basis for the final 
periods he would include as income of those periods the 
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whole of the cash received thereon, but would not pay 
on the amount of the subsequent receipts. As it is, his last 
accounts will exclude cash received in those periods in 
respect of earlier fees, but will include the value of fees 
for work done in those periods but paid for later. Probably 
the ultimate difference will not be substantial. 


Cost of Maid 
D. R.’’ asks what is the general proportion of the cost 
of a maid’s services—covering board and lodging, in addition 
to keep—where she is employed partly on the professional 
portion of the premises. 





*,* No general rule of any validity can be laid down, 
because so much must depend on other circumstances—for 
example, the size of the practitioner’s family may con- 
siderably affect the ratio of private to professional employ- 
ment. Probably one-half is a fairly common. basis, but 
would never, or very seldom, be exceeded, and might be 
an excessive allowance in many cases. 


Earnings of Wife 
S. M. E.”’ earns about £500 a year from panel and private 
practice, and his wife earns about £120 a year from pro- 
fessional (mostly locumtenent) work. They use the same 
surgery, etc., but are not in partnership. Can they claim 
to be assessed separately? 

** On the facts there appear to be two distinct practices, 
and we consider that the earnings should strictly be assessed 
separately. But provided that the facts are briefly stated 
to the inspector of taxes, and that ‘‘ wife’s earned income 
relief ’’ is claimed, the result is the same. The relief in 
question for 1931-32 will be an addition of £45 to the 
married personal allowance of £150, making £195 in all. 


Cash Basis 
R. T.’’ is a partner in a firm which has for years been 
assessed on the basis of cash takings. The inspector of 
taxes now insists that the ‘‘ bookings’’ basis shall be 
applied after this year. 

** In our experience a departure from the cash basis 
is not insisted on where there is reasonable ground for 
assuming that the true income is fairly steady—at any rate, 
is not showing a definite upward tendency. Calculating 
liability from bookings and deducting a proper amount for 
bad debts and allowances is a troublesome task, because 
it implies some scrutiny of each debt outstanding at the 
end of the year to value it properly. All this work is 
thrown away if the income of the practice is steady. But 
if it is increasing then the cash income tends to lag behind 
the value of the bookings, with the result that the cash 
basis is too lenient to the taxpayer. If ‘‘ R. T.’’ can show 
that the value of the year’s work of the practice is not 
increasing we suggest that he again urges on the inspector 
the large amount of really valueless work he is asking to 
have done. Unfortunately it is beyond dispute that the 
cash basis is not legally correct, and that, strictly, outstand- 
ing bookings should be valued each year. 





Guide to Income Tax 
J. A. K.’’ asks whether there is any book dealing with 
income tax from the general practitioner’s standpoint. 

** No. We are not aware of any such _ publication, 
though some of the small guides contain classified informa- 
tion with regard to expenses deductible in the case of 
professional profits, and similar assistance. 


LETTERS, NOTES, ETC. 


Unilateral Convulsions in ? Diphtheria 


Dr. N. M. Mian writes: I was called to attend one night a 


child suffering from fever, duration one day. On physical 
examination, the child had dyspnoea, and_ there “were 
spasmodic convulsions present on the left arm and leg. The 
child had fever (104° F.) and looked very seriously ill. 
Occasionally a peculiar shrill voice was also produced, and 
it appeared as if it was due to a spasm of the larynx. Lungs 
were quite normal, and pulse quick and _ full. After 
excluding all the diseases characterized by spasmodic con- 
vulsion, I suspected diphtheria, and so examined the throat. 
A definite cellulo-plastic exudate was found covering the 
fauces, and appeared to be extending downward into the 








pharynx and larynx. Keeping the latter finding in view, 


SS 


: The very firs 
of diphtheria antitoxin had so marvellous an hed Be. 


I commenced treatment for diphtheria. 


health of the child that convulsions stopped next . 
and dyspnoea became considerably iad dea The we 
when repeated, brought about normal temperature — 
and quiet breathing, and disappearance of the diphth : 
membrane from the fauces. The child recovered completely 
in about a week, and is, up till now, hale and hearty, y 


St. Mary’s Hospital Dinner 
Dr. C. M. Wirson (dean of St. Mary’s Hospita - 
School) writes: In your account of the a dione 
refer to me as a defiant optimist, and proceed to eo 
your best for me in that lonely role. What I actually 
said was that the size of a medical school is ultimatel, 
determined by the size of the hospital attached to j 
and that if the board of management would provide ; 
sufficient number of beds I would undertake that the 
expansion of the school did not lag behind. I did not pes: 
that the Rugby club reached the final for the first time 
its history. Though my activities on behalf of that club 
have been exaggerated by the credulous, I am not ignorant 
of its history. The club had been in the final half a doze 
times before I entered the school. : 


Prescribing British 

Dr. Ian E. McCracken (Gosforth) writes: There must be a 
considerable importation of Continental waters in bottle 
into this country, and while there appears to be no doubt 
about the value of these waters when drunk fresh from 
their source, yet doubts have been expressed as to thei 
value after bottling and transportation. For many years 
past a prominent physician at a leading Continental spa 
had been advising a patient of mine to drink a bottle of 
the spa water daily in the intervals between his periodical 
visits there. In September of this year, however, this same 
physician wrote to me saying that he was convinced that 
the bottled spa water was valueless, and that As an alter. 
native he was now prescribing for all his patients an 
equivalent quantity of plain boiled water to which had 
been added a squeeze of lemon and sufficient tea to produce 
a pale sherry-coloured beverage. I give my experience in 
this connexion in the hope that others may feel that 
without detriment to their patients, they may help the 
reduction of imports. 


A Disclaimer 

Dr. Hupert Norman (Camberwell House, S.E.) writes: May 
I correct a statement which has appeared in the press with 
reference to the Salvage case? I have been reported as 
stating that this man suffered from a peculiar form of 
insanity, which is liable to appear soon after the age of 
puberty, to reach its apex about the age of 23, and then 
to wane and pass away in the course of years. Any such 
statement was published without my knowledge or authority, 
and it is not descriptive of any form of insanity with which 
I am acquainted. 


Testimonial to Sir Ronald Ross 


Further contributions to the Ross Award Fund since June 
30th, including £1,000 from Mrs. E. B. Holt (Brigg, Lincs), 
have brought the total amount to £15,409 1s. 6d. Dona 
tions should be sent to Lloyds Bank, Ltd., 110, High 
Street, Putney, S.W.15. 


Medical Golf 
There were seventy-five entries for the Medical Golfing 
Society’s meeting at Prince’s, Sandwich, held by kind 
permission on October 10th and 11th. The various com 
petitions resulted as follows: Singles v. Bogey.—Michael 
Smyth (6), 6 up; T. H. P. Kolesar (scratch), 2 up; T. A. 
Torrance (plus 3), 1 up. Bogey Foursomes.—R. W. 
Bristow and W. H. Lamplough won, after a tie with D. 5. 
Gordon and L. C. Budge, at 4 up. A. C. Rusack and H. E. 
Scoones, 1 up. Canny Ryall Cup.—H. Gardiner Hill won 
with the very fine score of 71 plus 1 = 72. George Dawson 
82 less 9 = 73, second. L. C. H. Budge (89 less 14 = 78) 
and H. Chapple (85 less 10 = 75), third. T. A. Torrance, 
73 plus 3 = 76. 
Vacancies 
Notifications of offices vacant in universities, medical colleges, 
and of vacant resident and other appointments at hospitals, 
will be found at pages 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 58, and 59 
of our advertisement columns, and advertisements as 10 
partnerships, assistantships, and locumtenencies at pages 
56 and 57. j 
A short summary of vacant posts notified in the advertise 
ment columns appears in the Supplement at page 231. 
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The Harveian Oration 
HARVEY: THE MAN, HIS METHOD, AND 
HIS MESSAGE FOR US TO-DAY 


DELIVERED BEFORE THE RoyaL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS 
OF LONDON, ON OcTOBER 19TH, 1931 
BY 


ROBERT HUTCHISON, M.D., F.R.C.P. 


PHYSICIAN TO THE LONDON HOSPITAL 





In the short time at my disposal I propose to direct 
attention to some aspects of Harvey’s character and per- 
sonality, to the intellectual atmosphere in which his great 
discovery came to birth, and to the message which he has 
for our own day. 

The main biographical facts of Harvey’s life are well 
known to everyone here, and Sir Wilmot Herringham, in his 
fascinating Oration two years ago, gave us some interest- 
ing details about the Harvey family. When all is said and 
done, however, we really do not know very much about 
him, for, as Sir Wilmot said, Harvey had a singular 
capacity for slipping through life unnoticed. We do not 
even know whether he attained that happiness at home 
which, according to Dr. Johnson, is the ultimate result 
of all ambition ; for he was childless, and Mrs. Harvey is 
only a shadowy figure in the background of his life. It is” 
apity that he had no Boswell. If he had, we should not 
oly have known many more details of his walk and 
conversation, but we should have had more of his preg- 
nant sayings, such as those recorded by Aubrey: “ that 
man is but a great mischievous baboon,’’ and ‘‘ that the 
Europeans know not how to order or govern their women, 
but that the Turks are the only people who use them 
wisely,’’ and of those obiter dicta scattered throughout his 
writings—‘‘ Many things are discovered by accident ”’ ; 
“Men were first let to cultivate philosophy by wondering 
at what they saw,’’ and so forth. As it is, we might say 
of Harvey as the present Poet Laureate has said of 
Shakespeare : 

“That we know little of his human relationships is one of the 
blessed facts about him. That we conjecture much is the 
penalty a nation pays for failing to know the genius when he 
appears.”’ 

CHARACTER OF HARVEY 

Fortunately, however, the main outlines of Harvey’s 
character are writ large in his works, indeed few scientific 
writers are more self-revealing. 

And first of the characteristics so revealed I would 
put his love of truth. There is no word commoner in his 
witings than ‘‘ truth,’’ and we may be sure that none 
was oftener on his lips. ‘‘ My trust,’’ he boldly declares, 
“isin my love of Truth ’’ ; or again, ‘‘ I avow myself the 
partisan of Truth alone.’’ Like all great discoverers he 
sems to have had a flair for truth, and that ‘‘ fanaticism 
of veracity ’’’ of which Huxley spoke, and doubtless he 
was ready, as Huxley also was, to follow the truth into 
whatever abyss it might lead him. It was one of the 
gteatest compliments that he ever paid to the Fellows of 
this College that he assumed that in this matter they wece 
like-minded with himself. ‘‘I even ventured to hope,”’ 
he says, ‘‘ that I should have the comfort of finding all 
that you had granted me in your sheer love of truth, 
tonceded by others who were philosophers like yourselves.”’ 

Next perhaps to his love of truth was his reverence 
for Nature, which seems to mean in him the same thing 
& reverence for the Creator. He appears to have had 
What Einstein calls a truly religious feeling in face of 
Nature. ‘“ Nature, perfect and divine, is ever in the same 
things harmonious with herself.’’ ‘‘ Nature ever labours 
with foresight and intelligence.” ‘‘ That which is in 














conformity with Nature is right.’’ ‘‘ There is nothing 
either more ancient or of higher authority .than Nature.” 
‘“‘In Nature, just as there is nothing lacking, so there is 
nothing superfluous.’’ These, and many similar quota- 
tions which might be made from his writings, reveal his 
attitude. In his reverence for Nature he reminds us 
indeed of some of the great poets. He would have per- 
fectly understood Nature as the ‘‘ Old Nurse ’’ and would 
have subscribed heartily to the affirmation that ‘‘ she 
never yet betrayed the heart that loved her.”’ 

Equal to his love of truth and his reverence for Nature 
was his charity, using the word in the scriptural sense. 
Of no man can it more truly be said that he envied not, 
vaunted not himself, was not puffed up. ‘‘ Whilst I think 
the industry of everyone deserving of commendation,’’ he 
says, ‘‘ I do not remember that I have anywhere bepraised 
my own.”’ He did not ‘‘ behave himself unseemly,’’ for, 
as Willis pointed out, all his public actions known to us 
were marked not only by propriety but by grace, and it 
was as true of him as it was of his royal: master on the 
scaffold, that he ‘‘ nothing common did nor mean.’’ He 
sought not his own and was not easily provoked. Even 
when his papers and scientific records were destroyed by 
the mob—which he says was the worst crucifixion he 
ever had to endure—his only comment is: ‘“‘ Let 
gentle minds forgive me, if, recalling the irreparable 
injuries I have suffered, I here give vent to a sigh.”’ 
Finally, he thought no evil (‘‘ to return evil speaking 
with evil speaking I hold to be unworthy of a philo- 
sopher,”’ he said), but, as we have seen, rejoiced in the 
Truth. 

Imagination, if by that we mean the creative faculty 
of the mind whereby it moves outside experience, was not 
so conspicuous in Harvey as it has been in many famous 
discoverers. The De Motu shows little of it. His argu- 
ment in that great book proceeds forward, almost in 
pedestrian fashion, from position to position, till at last 
he is driven, as it were against himself, to see the truth ; 
and his other book, the De Generatione, shows fancy 
rather than imagination. He was not one of those who 
saw a truth before he proved it. His mind did not take 
a sudden imaginative leap from the particular to the 
generat, as Darwin’s did, nor did he use all his faculties 
together to reach a result intuitively by a process hardly 
to be observed or analysed. He was more like Hunter 
in his love of facts, but he saw quickly the significance of 
facts within his experience, and perhaps that also is 
imagination. 

Few great men, said Dr. Arnold, have lacked humour, 
and there are indications that Harvey was not wanting in 
this priceless gift, though his humour was probably of a 
sub-acid and rather sardonic sort, and his laughter would 
not be the ‘‘ sudden glory ’’ of Hobbes. There is humour 
in his description of his discovery of an egg in the dead 
body of Mrs. Harvey’s parrot, which had all its life been 
supposed to be a male, and his account of his visit. to the 
reputed witch at Newmarket is also full of it in a quiet 
way. His contemporaries evidently had some trust in his 
humorous sense, as is shown in Selden’s amusing descrip- 
tion of the cure of’a person of Quality ‘‘ with two devils 
in the head ’’ in which he secured Harvey’s co-operation. 
He was able also to see humour even in little things. 

‘* How pleasantly are we moved to laughter,’’ he writes in 
the De Generatione, ‘‘ when we see the poor hen following to 
the water the supposititious brood of ducklings she has 
hatched, wandering restlessly round the pool attempting to 
wade after them to her own imminent peril, and by her noises 
and various artifices striving to entice them back to the 
shore.”’ 

His sense of humour must have been of value to him, 
not only in furnishing him with hints of truth, but in 
enabling him to face with equanimity the prejudices of 
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found it helpful in facing the Inquisition and in enabling 
him to murmur, as he rose from his knees after his 
recantation, ‘‘ Eppur se muove.’’ For humour, as 
Mr. Graham Wallas reminds us, is a powerful instrument 
for clearing away what Carlyle described as ‘‘ the dead 
pedantries, inveracities, and accumulated dung-moun- 
tains ’’ of scientific as well as of social, political, and 
religious thought ; nor need we have any doubt that 
Harvey was always able to recognize in himself what 
W. K. Clifford called the still small voice that whispers 
“* Fiddlesticks.”’ ; 

Reflecting upon the sense of humour in Harvey, it is 
permissible to regret that it is a quality not more 
abundant in scientific workers and writers. It would 
save us from much pedantry and dullness, from much 
solemn trifling calling itself research, and it would make 
scientific literature immeasurably more readable. 

Love of truth, reverence, and charity, with some tinc- 
ture of imagination and humour—these were the chief 
features of Harvey’s personality ; but to complete the 
picture we must add moral courage—which Michael Foster 
said is an essential part of the scientific character— 
patience, and reflectiveness. It must have required much 
moral courage to attack the Galenic stronghold, and it is 
no wonder that Zachary Wood apostrophized him as 
‘““ Truly a bold man, indeed, O disturber of the Quiet 
of Physicians! O Seditious Citizen of the Physical 
Commonwealth! ’’ His patience was shown not only in 
the carrying out of his investigations, but in his reluctance 
to make them public. He always bided his time. He 
was like Darwin, who waited twenty-nine years for the 
results of a single experiment, and all of whose work 
on evolution was published after he was 50. In his 
slowness to publish he resembled other great men of his 
time and of the next century—Galileo, Newton, Bacon, 
Cavendish, and Gauss. How different from us to-day, 
with our ‘‘ preliminary notes ’’ and disputes as to pre- 
cedence in discovery! Lastly, he was a reflective philo- 
sopher. Like Hunter, his delight was to think. We are 
told that he would withdraw himself to the leads of 
his house in town, or to caves in his garden in the 
country, in order to indulge in contemplation. Surely in 
this, also, he has a lesson for our unreflective time. 


PERSONALITY IN SCIENCE 

I have dwelt at some length upon the main features 
of Harvey’s character because, in so doing, I believe 
that I am strictly fulfilling the injunction laid upon me 
to-day to commemorate the benefactors of this College. 
For, whilst we are grateful to our material benefactors, 
we owe an equal debt of gratitude to those who have 
conferred upon us the benefaction of their example. Of 
these Harvey himself is chief, but the College has 
reason to be thankful that it has never wanted amongst 
its Fellows men who were like-minded with him, but 
who—mute, inglorious Harveys as they were—lacked the 
touch of genius, or perhaps only the opportunity, which 
would have made them famous as he is. 

In these days, when it is the fashion to denigrate 
great men, it is pleasant to remember that no one has yet 
seriously attempted to belittle Harvey. William Hunter, 
it is true, tried to depreciate his share in the discovery of 
the circulation, but he made no reflections on Harvev’s 
character, whilst the curious statement made in a letter 
from Izaac Walton to Aubrey that Mr. Warner had told 
Lord Winchester that he (Warner) ‘‘ had first found out 
the circulation of the blood and discovered it to Dr. 
Harvey, who said that ’twas he himself that found it,”’ 
may probably be dismissed as apocryphal. No, on this 


our festival let us boldly praise famous men, and on 
St. Luke’s Day let us be grateful, not only for the great 
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discoverer, but for the man who exhibited in his character 


so many of the virtues of the Beloved Physician. 


Apart from these domestic reasons, peculiar to this 


College, there are wider considerations which make: the 
study of the character and personality of Harvey, ag ¢ 
those of all great discoverers, of interest. What part, we 
may ask, does personality play in the highest scientif, 
work? 

In art, of course, the personality of the artist is ever. 
thing, and the same is true of literature—the style is the 
man himself. But in the case of science the influence 
of personality is not so obvious. There is a tendency, 
indeed, to regard scientific men as machines who dj. 
cover facts and laws by a purely intellectual proces 
with which character has nothing to do. This, surely, 
is too narrow a view. ‘Truth is as many-sided as humag 
nature, and requires the whole man to discover it. The 
great scientist must not only love truth as Harvey did, 
but he must have a feeling also for the beautiful and 
for the good. For truth is perceived by the emotions as 
well as by the intellect, and the poet and the discoverer 
are to some extent one. Moral qualities also are 
required, such as honesty and a sense of justice. Qf 
course, all scientific men do not possess these qualities, 
There is no type of mind which can fairly be described 
as scientific, for there is no intellectual specialization 
ab initio, and scientific men are as full of prejudices and 
weaknesses as others ; Harvey himself, let us be thankful, 
was neither saint nor sage. In proportion, however, as 
the emotional and moral elements in his personality are 
developed and cultivated will be the likelihood of the 
investigator attaining to the truth. In the words of 
Pascal, ‘‘ It is only the great souls who attain to the 
utmost limits of science,’’ or, as Harvey himself put it, 
‘““ Nor does God give that which is most excellent and 





chiefly to be desired—wisdom—to the wicked.’’ The 


real investigator must have faith, hope, and _ charity: 
faith in the object of his quest and in his power to 
reach it ; hope to enable him to overcome all obstacles 
in his way ; and charity, that is love of the truth, and, 
in medical science especially, love also of mankind. 

And if personality is important in the attainment of 
truth it is surely equally important as Truth’s advocate, 
The comparative absence of opposition to Harvey’s dis 
covery was no doubt partly due to the disarming modesty 
with which, like Lister, he gave it to the world, just a 
on the contrary Pasteur’s aggressive cocksureness aroused 
the resistance of his contemporaries. But if personality 
is of importance in science in general, it is even more 
important in medicine, which is both a science and aa 
art, and in the application of medical science in practice 
the personality of the doctor is as dominant as that d 
any other artist. Nor is its importance likely to lessen 
in future, for as investigation ceases to be individual, and 
becomes more and more collective, so will it be essential 
to have leaders who, by their personality, can attract 
and control the subordinate workers. 

If, then, personality is so important both in our scienet 
and in our art, it is surely matter for congratulation that 
our College, in selecting Members for the honour of its 
Fellowship, has always considered not intellectual attail- 
ment alone, but the character and quality of the whole 
man. 

THe INTELLECTUAL CLIMATE OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY AND OF TO-DAY 

But Harvey’s gifts of character and intellect, notable 

though they were, would not alone have enabled him 


to make his great discovery, and, like all innovators, he 


owed much to his predecessors. It is not usually difficult 
to trace the pedigree of great ideas 
perhaps, an exception to-day—for discoveries rarely 


spring to life full-grown like Minerva from the head of 
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ove. What Harvey owed to his predecessors in antiquity, 
and especially to Aristotle, has been shown by our 
jJearned registrar, Dr. Raymond Crawfurd. He derived 
much from the Italian anatomists, and no doubt also 
fom his contemporary Galileo, the real founder of 
modern science, while his probable debt to Bacon and to 
Gilbert has been pointed out by Sir William Hale-White. 
All this is now familiar ground, and I do not propose 
to go over it again, but as ‘‘ we are more children of the 
age we live in than of our own fathers,’’ Harvey must 
be regarded as having been fortunate in the climate of 
opinion, to use Glanvil’s phrase, in which his discovery 
came to birth. It has not always been so, of course. 
It is possible for a discovery to be born into an un- 
congenial mental climate, as Servetus and Semmelweis, 
to mention only two examples, found to their cost. But 
in Harvey’s case the time was ripe for the man. Standing 
between the sixteenth and the eighteenth centuries, the 
seventeenth partook both of the credulity of the one and 
the scepticism of the other. It owed much to the 
Renaissance and more, perhaps, to the Reformation. It 
was a time of great awakening and renewal—the 
Instauratio Magna of Bacon. Scepticism and doubt, the 
active doubt which Goethe praised, were replacing 
credulity and dogmatism. Men were learning to trust 
reason rather than authority, to assert the liberty of 
individual judgement, to set the natural above the super- 
natural, and to look to the future rather than to the 
past. The imagination of the age had been kindled by 
the Copernican Theory and by the new.orientation of 
man to the universe which it brought about, as well as 
by the geographical discoveries of the preceding epoch. 
The century owed much, also, to its great poets. It has 
been well said by Buckle that it was no accident that 
Shakespeare preceded Newton, for the poets not only 
stimulated imagination, but led men back to nature. 
Finally, as Dr. R. O. Moon has shown, it was an age 
greatly indebted to its philosophers, to Bacon, Descartes, 
and Spinoza especially, who created a spirit of scepticism 
and inquiry. Stimulated by their ideas, more men than 
ever before were turning away from the barren con- 
troversies of religion and devoting themselves to scientific 
pursuits, and these men animated and encouraged one 
another. 
The practical results of the new outlook were also 
becoming apparent. Modern anatomy and_ physiology 
had already come to birth with the publication of 
Vesalius’s great work only a generation before Harvey. 
Chemistry was emerging from alchemy, just as astronomy 
had already done from astrology, and in the early years 
of the century the science of physics also sprang into 
being. Nor was the revolt from authority seen only in 
science ; it was being carried by Bacon into philosophy, 
by Hobbes and Glanvil into metaphysics, by Cromwell 
into politics, and by Harrington and Algernon Sydney 
into the theory of government. It was a time, in short, 
when anything seemed possible. 

It is interesting to contrast the spirit of the age of 
Harvey which I have depicted with that of to-day. Like 
him we live in a period of great unrest—political, social, 
and economic—but in our own age there has been a 
destruction of values, a throwing down of standards, and 


‘4 temoval of moral and intellectual landmarks of which 


the seventeenth century knew nothing. As a recent writer 


has said : 


« ai . . . . 
-. Behind both the good and the evil manifestations of 
P that age lay a philosophic absolutism and a certitude of 


Conviction now lost. Even those men who had shaken off 
some prejudices and particular beliefs retained the conviction 
of the eternal and absolute validity of truth and duty—a 
Conviction of the dignity of man and of the worth of his 
Work still illuminated human thought.”’ 
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age has been disastrous to the arts, and to some extent 
to literature, but it has not yet affected science. It may 
be, as Sir Frederick Andrewes suggested in his Oration 
more than ten years ago, that Western civilization is now 
in a state of decline, but that science, as has always 
happened before, is affected last. We may even have to 
look in future to science for our poetry—and indeed there 
is more of the spirit of true poetry in the writings of the 
modern cosmogonists than in all the anthologies of neo- 
Georgian verse. But if the march of science shows no 
signs of slackening, at least we have lost the scientific 
optimism which inspired Bacon’s New Atlantis, and which 
was shown even more conspicuously by the scientific 
writers of the mid-nineteenth century. We are to some 
extent disillusioned with the results that science has 
yielded us. We are not so sure that the ‘‘ Universe is 
friendly ’’ -after all, and that human life may not be 
merely ‘‘ a discreditable episode in the history of one of 
the meaner planets,’’ nor have we yet adjusted ourselves 
to the discoveries of modern astronomy any more than 
many men of Harvey’s time had adjusted their beliefs 
to the great discovery of Copernicus. But this attitude 
is not likely to diminish the zest with which medical 
science in particular is pursued to-day. Never, on the 
contrary, has there been a time when conditions were 
inore favourable for it, or when it and the practical 
benefits it brings were more sought after, for in our day 
the doctor has replaced the priest. This very popularity, 
however, has its own dangers. What we have to fear is 
the influence of the mass-mind, of the increasing impor- 
tance attached to quantity rather than to quality in life, 
the undervaluation of knowledge for its own sake, and 
the exploitation of discovery for commercial ends. We 
may suffer, also, from the deflection of science by the 
pull of the politician, the philanthropist, and the press. 
On the other hand, in all that concerns the apparatus 
of knowledge we have immense advantages compared 
with the seventeenth century. In Harvey’s day there 
were no laboratories ; scientific societies were only being 
founded, and scientific journals did not exist. The 
diffusion of new knowledge was slow and difficult, and 
investigators communicated their ideas and discoveries 
mostly by correspondence. How different it is to-day, 
when we have more laboratories than trained men to 
work in them, when societies have multiplied to a point 
when it is difficult to get audiences to attend them, and 
when our scientific periodicals are counted by the 
thousand. But these things also have their drawbacks. 
In Harvey’s time Latin was the lingua franca known to 
workers in science in all countries. To-day anyone who 
aspires to be a scientist must know two or three modern 
languages besides his own—to say nothing of American. 
The accumulation of knowledge, too, is overwhelming. 
Look round this room in which we are met. It is a 
noble library indeed, but is it not also a mausoleum? 
And how many facts which men are at present hunting 
for, and theories which are even now being put forward as 
new, lie already buried in these shelves? No, we do not 
suffer to-day from starvation of the intellect: our danger 
rather is that science may become suffocated in its own 
secretions ; and that a remedy should be found for this 
congestion and plethora of the scientific body is one of 
the most pressing needs of our generation. Again, in the 
time of Harvey there was no specialism, and it was still 
possible for a man to say that he took all knowledge as 
his province. Now specialism has been carried to the 
point of a vice, and the right hand of science does not 
know what the left is doing. We may agree with Sir 
Arthur Keith that specialism is inevitable as medical 
science evolves, but none the less we may be permitted 
to regret it. For specialism, however favourable to the 
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accumulation of facts, is bad for the philosophy of know- 
ledge. The worker in one province is too absorbed to 
notice what those in other provinces are about ; indeed, 
the terminology of the different specialties is now become 
so esoteric that other workers cannot understand it if 
they would. There is, in consequence of this, too little 
speculation and too little use of the imagination, and, 
compared with the wealth of knowledge and the brilliance 
of observation which it exhibits, most scientific literature 
is barren in ideas. It would be good for us all, perhaps, 
if there was a close time in laboratory work and the 
publishing of papers for, say, five years, in order to give 
us leisure to digest the huge accumulation of knowledge 
which we already possess, and to think out new lines 
of advance. 

Certainly the men of the seventeenth century, con- 
sidering their inferior opportunities, did in this respect 
much better than we. They showed more imagination, 
they were less afraid of speculation, and, alike in the 
solidity of its substance and in the perfection of its form, 
their work compares favourably with ours. It is true, 
of course, that our times are unpropitious to reflection, 
and we may well say, with the Victorian poet, though 
with better reason even than he: 

‘* But we, brought forth and rear’d in hours 
Of change, alarm, surprise— 
What shelter to grow ripe is ours? 
What leisure to grow wise? ’’ 

But let us take courage again from the example of 
Harvey. He also lived in troublous times, yet he was 
able to abstract himself from the turmoil around him, 
and in thought and meditation to possess his soul in 
quiet. 

CONSERVATISM IN MEDICINE 

It might have been supposed that Harvey’s great dis- 
covery, born into such a congenial intellectual climate, 
would have been accepted everywhere and at once ; yet 
we know that, in fact, some time elapsed before the truth 
was generally recognized. There was nothing new, how- 
ever, in this. Truth has always had to fight its way. 
“‘ How difficult it is,’’ said Pasteur, ‘‘ to obtain the 
triumph of truth.’’ Jenner, Simpson, Lister, and Darwin 
all had the same experience. It may be, as Mr. Wilfred 
Trotter would have us believe, that the truly scientific 
mind is altogether unafraid of the new ; but, if so, the 
truly scientific mind must be rare. For history shows 
that prominent men of science have often themselves 
been the chief opponents of new truth. Simpson opposed 
Lister ; Liebig opposed Pasteur ; Owen opposed Darwin. 
In the seventeenth century Bacon rejected the Copernican 
theory, and poured scorn on the work of Gilbert on the 
magnet. Even Harvey, as we know, refused to recognize 
the demonstration of the lymphatics. We may flatter 
ourselves that new truth would have a_ better chance 
to-day, but the long neglect of Mendel’s work, and that 
of Henri Fabre, should be a warning to us: 

This conservatism of science is at first sight surprising, 
and it is of interest to inquire into the causes of it. 
Archibald Pitcairne ascribed the opposition to Harvey’s 
discovery simply to ignorance and jealousy, whilst a 
recent American writer, Mr. Stern, using the language 
of modern psycholegy, has attributed it to such mental 
factors as ‘‘ fear reactions in the presence of the un- 
known,”’ and “‘ difficulty of reconditioning behaviour 
patterns ’’’ along with cultural influences such as_ the 
power of tradition and authority, and ignorance of the 
experimental method. On the other hand, a modern 
English critic of science, Dr. Murray, thinks that the 
excessive conservatism of medical men is largely due 
to our habit of ‘‘ laying down the law,’’ as he puts it, 
to our patients. I prefer, however, to all these explana- 


THE HARVEIAN ORATION 
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tions, the simple one of Bagehot that ‘‘ the greatest pain 
to human nature is the pain of a new idea.’’ 

But, none the less, a great deal may be said in defence 


of the conservative attitude. It may be a good thing for 
truth to fight for its existence, for it is only by pre. 
vailing that it is proved to be truth. As Dr. Johnson 
said, ‘‘ It is open to any man to state what he believes 
to be the truth, and it is open to any other man to 
knock him down ; martyrdom is the test.’’ We may 
even call Harvey himself as a witness in the defence 
of conservatism. ‘‘ The authority of the ancients,’ he 
says, “‘is not to be readily thrown off,’’ and again, 
“ Everything is not to be received at once with an 
unthinking credulity.’’ We speak with approval of the 
virtue of the open mind, but there is also something to be 
said for the closed mind, for it is often forgotten that 
an ever-open mind is like an open drain; it is apt 
to be the receptacle of a great deal of rubbish. Thege 
are times when we should have the courage to say of 
the new, ‘‘ This is not true, or, if it is, it has no Tight 
to be.’’ Especially in medicine is a reasonable con- 
servatism to be commended. We dare not hazard the 
lives of the patients entrusted to us on the chance of 
a new theory being sound, or a new drug both useful and 
safe. We must first prove all things—and that takes 
time—and if there were more conservatism and _ less 
credulity in our profession we should be saved from those 
ephemeral fashions in pathological doctrine and in methods 
of treatment which do so much to bring contempt upon 
our art. R 

I would therefore venture to claim it as not the least 
of the services of this College to Medicine, that we have 
always, alike in matters of policy and of practice, adopted 
an attitude of wise conservatism. 


OBSERVATION VERSUS EXPERIMENT 

It is one of the duties of the Harveian Orator to remind 
bis hearers of Harvey’s injunction that they should 
“study and seek out the secrets of Nature by way of 
experiment.’’ However necessary in Harvey's day, this 
exhortation has become superfluous in our own. The 
experimental method has gone from one triumph to 
another, and now dominates the whole field of science, 
and its services to medical science in particular were 
eloquently brought before us by our late President, Sir 
John Rose Bradford, when he delivered his Oration four 
years ago. But to those whose work lies in the clinical 
field, Harvey’s advice must always have seemed a counsel 
of perfection. For how is one to apply the experimental 
method at the bedside? The imperious demands of prac- 
tice leave little leisure for the planning and carrying out 
of experiments, whilst the claims of humanity restrict the 
application of the method in the case of the individual 
patient. It need excite no surprise, therefore, that some 
of the most earnest investigators in our science have 
suggested that a special class of clinicians—spoken of as 
research physicians—should be called into existence, who 
should devote their whole time and energies to searching 
cut the secrets of disease by the experimental method, 
both in the laboratory and in the ward. This is not the 
occasion on which to discuss this proposal in detail. It is 
‘asy to see practical difficulties and objections, but on this 
day of all others it is a proposal which, in principle, 
should secure our sympathy. We may be certain that 
Harvey would have approved it. Indeed, it is difficult to 
imagine a position which would have been more to his 
own taste and more adapted to his abilities than that of @ 
“research physician.”’ 

But whilst we welcome any plan which offers a chance 
of increasing the application of experiment in prac 
medicine, it does not follow that we must turn our backs 
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a a Soe 
upon the old traditional clinical method of observation. 
The respective merits and scope of the two methods, ex- 
erimental and observational, have lately been discussed 
by some of the acutest minds in our profession, and I do 
not intend to reopen the controversy, though it may be 
well to point out that the two methods are not mutually 
exclusive. Harvey himself was a great observer. This 
js apparent in all his work as an investigator, and had his 
projected volume of medical observations ever seen the 
light of day we may be sure that he would have appeared 
as a gréat Clinical observer also. Devoted though he was 
to the experimental-:method, he frequently urges the duty 
of observation. ‘‘ Diligent observation is requisite in 
every science,’’ he says, ‘‘ and the senses are frequently 
to be appealed to.’’ And again, “‘ We are of opinion that 
for the acquisition of truth we cannot rely on the theories 
of others, except there be added thereto a diligent course 
of observation.’’ It has been said by someone that in 
experiments we question Nature ; in observation we only 
listen to her. True, but we shall question Nature in vain 
unless we listen to her replies. In other words, there is 
no real opposition between experiment and observation, 
for experiment is only observation carried out under 
artificially limited conditions and on a selected group of 
phenomena. 

Nor can we agree with those who would have us believe 
that no further advances by purely observational methods 
are to be looked for. It may be that in countries of 
the temperate zone the clinical field has been so thoroughly 
gleaned that there would seem to be little chance of 
anything which mere observation can detect remaining 
unknown. We must remember, however, the saying of 
Bacon that, “‘ noble inventions may be lying at our very 
feet and yet mankind may step over without seeing them.”’ 
Even in recent years new diseases and “clinical 
syndromes’’ have been discovered and their natural history 
described by the observational method. It will suffice 
to mention epidemic encephalitis and acrodynia (pink 
disease) as examples. The fact also that such an obvious 
and striking phenomenon as the Babinski reflex has only 
been recognized since many of us here present were 
students should suffice to give us pause. No, the possi- 
bilities of clinical observation are not yet exhausted. In 
the domain of tropical medicine, for instance, great though 
the advances in recent years have been, there is still much 
ficld-work to be done. Clinical observation, going hand- 
in-hand with experiment, is throwing fresh light on 
the problems of epidemiology, whilst the enormous pro- 
gress which this century has seen in psychological medicine 
has, irom the nature of the material, been almost entirely 
along observational lines, and there is also scope for the 
study, by observation, of purely subjective symptoms, 
such as pain. Of the three members of the clinical triad 
—diagnosis, prognosis, treatment—the first is certainly 
coming to depend more and more upon the help of 
laboratory methods, but pure observation can still do 
much in the other two. The comparative neglect of 
Prognosis especially is surprising, and any young Fellow 
of the College who is prepared to devote a lifetime to the 
collection of his observations, might, in his later years, 
produce a treatise on the subject which would make our 
whole profession his debtor. It is the same with thera- 
peutics. Pharmacology has done much for us, and many 
Tecent advances we owe to laboratory experiment, but in 
the last resort any method of treatment must stand or 
fall by its actual results in practice, and it is here that 
we are in need of more extensive, accurate, and controlled 
observations. For if the observational method is to yield 
tesults of any value, either in the sphere of treatment or 
in any other, the observations must be accurate and con- 
trolled. It is a just reproach to clinical medicine that so 
diten what passes for observation is really only an ‘‘ im- 
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pression,’’ and that observation, even when accurate, is 
not checked by a sufficient number of controls. This, 
however, is not the fault of the method, but of those who 
employ it. 

Neo-HIPPocRATISM 

I have mentioned some special directions in which the 
observational method can still render us good service in 
the advance of knowledge, but, taking a wider view, 
I think there is reason to believe that in the immediate 
future still greater demands will be made upon it. 

If one surveys the field of medical science to-day, and 
tries to estimate the direction in which the currents of 
contemporary thought are moving, one cannot help being 
impressed by the signs of a return towards the Hippocratic 
outlook. This new way of looking at medicine, or rather 
this revival, with modifications, of an old way, is called 
by its adherents by various names—‘‘ constitutional medi- 
cine,’’ ‘‘ the science of the individual,’’ or ‘‘ neo-humoral- 
ism,’’ according to the element in it which seems most 
important to the particular observer, but it may perhaps 
be conveniently described as ‘‘ neo-Hippocratism.’’ The 
Hippocratic doctrine was founded, it will be remembered, 
upon the four humours and upon the vis medicatrix 
naturae, and careful clinical observation was its method 
of investigation. The doctrine of the humours, though 
it dominated medicine for centuries, has long been aban- 
doned, but neo-Hippocratic medicine deserves the title of 
neo-humoralism in so far as it attaches a great im- 
portance to the body fluids. It is in this respect to be 
regarded as a revolt against the solidism preached by 
Cullen in the eighteenth century, and later established 
on a scientific basis by the work of Virchow and of Bichat. 
It recognizes that all the phenomena of life are derived 
from physico-chemical reactions in the fluids of the body, 
and that a disease is often due, not, as the morbid 
anatomy school teaches, to the changes found in the 
organs after death, but rather to subtle alterations in the 
physical and chemical properties of the fluids, to which 
the changes in the tissues are secondary ; and it sets itself 
as one of its tasks the early recognition by biochemical 
methods of the changes in the fluids, with a view to 
arresting the disease before structural modifications have 
taken place. 

Neo-Hippocratism.also attaches great value to the vis 
medicatrix. It is vitalistic as Hippocratic medicine was, 
and not mechanistic like the medicine of Harvey’s epoch. 
It sees in adaptation a principle as important in biology as 
the principle of the conservation of energy is in physics. 
It regards this purposive striving of the organism to adapt 
itself to the environment, and to heal and restore itself 
when diseased, as marking off all living things from the 
inorganic world, and is in sympathy with Sydenham’s 
definition of disease as ‘‘ an effort of Nature, striving with 
all her might to restore the patient by the elimination 
of the morbific matter.’’ It finds in the cause of a disease 
not a single agent, but a ‘“‘ constellation of conditions ”’ 
in the environment to which the organism is seeking to 
adapt itself, and it attaches just as much importance to 
the soil as to the seed. In this, also, it is true to the 
Hippocratic tradition, which always regarded disease as 
endogenous rather than exogenous. 

It lays great stress, too, on the fundamental unity of 
the living body, and on the interdependence or integration 
of its parts. It considers it to be the essential vice of 
specialism that it tends to concentrate attention on the 
parts and to ignore the whole. It holds that the very 
unity of the organism limits the value of the experimental 
method as opposed to the observational, in so far as it 
proceeds by an arbitrary isolation of phenomena in order 
to investigate them. 

The circulation of.the blood is, for the neo-Hippocratist, 
one of the chief modes by which the integration of the 
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body is achieved, for through the medium of the blood 
every cell is able to influence every other, even the most 
remote. Integration is also maintained by the endocrine 
hormones carried by the blood, and to an even greater 
extent by the vegetative nervous system. 

Upon the degree of perfection of the integration of 
the individual organism thus brought about, and its con- 
stitutional balance, depends in large measure, according 
to this view, its capacity for adaptation, and therefore 
its power to resist those unfavourable conditions in the 
environment which make for disease. Disease is regarded 
as a disintegration of the organism; healing as a reintegra- 
tion of it. 

But whilst the body is in this sense one and indivisible, 
it is not a mere sum of its constituent parts. The 
organism is more than this—it is a resultant or synthesis, 
a quid novum, which must be studied both in health and 
in disease as a whole. This individualistic outiook is charac- 
teristic of Hippocratism, both new and old. It is, how- 
ever, another plank in the neo-Hippocratic platform that 
whilst the human body is one and indivisible, no two 
human beings are alike. Man is not one, but a diversity 
of creatures. One man differs from another, not only in 
his inborn hereditary character, but morphologically in 
his ‘‘ anatomical personality,’’ functionally in his ‘‘ phy- 
siological personality,’’ and, most of all perhaps, psycho- 
logically, in his mental and nervous reactions and pecu- 
liarities. Hence there arises a restoration of the idea of 
constitutions, which played so large a part in Hippocratic 
practice, and which has never entirely disappeared from 
medical thought. It is a doctrine of constitutions, how- 
ever, no longer based upon the supposititious four 
humours, but upon measurable morphological and func- 
tional differences in individuals, and upon the results 
afforded by biochemistry and endocrinology. 

Of the three factors which go to make up personality, 
or the ‘‘ human biotype ’’—morphological, neurochemical, 
and psychological—by no means the least importance is 
attached by the adherents of neo-Hippocratism to the last. 
It is, indeed, one of the most significant dogmas of the 
school that the mental factor in disease must never be 
lost sight of, as it has so often been both by the 
‘* solidists ’’ and by the exponents of ‘‘ experimental 
medicine,’’ but that, on the contrary, it is of the first 
importance to consider it in any effort to restore the 
whole man to health. 

If this is the direction in which contemporary medicine 
is moving, it follows, surely, that fresh demands will be 
made upon clinical observation, though we may have 
to look at our material in new ways. The clinician wil) 
be restored to his pride of place, for it is he alone who 
can consider the patient as a whole. Clinical intuition 
and judgement, so often disparaged by the experi- 
mentalist, will rise again in esteem as the faculties by 
which alone the different factors concerned in the dis- 
integration of the personality can be evaluated, whilst 
the methods of the laboratory will be reserved for con- 
firmation and correction. 

The new outlook will also demand a new anatomy— 
an “‘ individual ’’ anatomy—which will take account of 
the great morphological variations which may yet fall 
within the limits of the normal ; and a _ new clinical 
physiology, which will study the functional variations in 
human beings and the reactions of different individuals 
to changes in environment. In this way the material 
will be gathered for what the neo-Hippocratists call ‘‘ the 
science of the individual.”’ 

New methods of treatment also must follow, along with 
a reintroduction of older methods which have fallen too 
much into disuse. Treatment by protein shock and by 
blood transfusion, and a revived interest in blood-letting, 
are some of the results of neo-humoralism, and the 
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employment again of what used to be called anti-dyseragi. 
methods, and of alteratives, may follow. At all events 
the neo-Hippocratic attitude to disease is more hopeful 
than the feeling of therapeutic impotence engendered p 
the doctrines of the morbid anatomy school. : 


THE NEED FOR BRIDGE-MAKERS AND GENERALIZERS 

I have dwelt at some length on what appears to be the 
orientation of Medicine to-day and the fresh scope which 
it offers for observational methods, but, of course, aj 
prophecy is vain. The invention of a new instrument 
or of a new method, might suddenly do as much ie 
medicine as the telescope did for astronomy or the intro. 
duction of logarithms for mathematics. It may be that 
We are on the eve of some such revolutionary development, 
It it comes, it will probably spring from outside our own 
science, and from the sphere of physics or chemistry 
and we may have difficulty at first in apprehending + 
We need, therefore, at the present day, not only observers 
and experimentalists, but bridge-makers, who will mediate 
between the laboratory and the bedside, and who wil] 
interpret and apply the work of the pure physiologist, 
physicist, or chemist, in so far as it bears upon practical 
medicine. Such men have always been few, and they 
must tend to get fewer as the sciences ancillary to medicine 
become more and more specialized ; but the greater the 
divorce of medicine from pure science the more are such 
bridge-makers necessary. How they are to be found and 
trained, and what position they are to occupy, are 
questions for the future, but that men capable of acting 
as liaison officers in the scientific army are necessary 
there can be no doubt. Nor can it be doubted that they 
could contribute materially, if not spectacularly, to the 
advance of medicine. . 

But most of all we need thinkers. Observation and 
experiment can give us facts—have, indeed, given us 
too many facts. What we require is men with imagina- 
tion, men of the contemplative type of Harvey, fertile 
in hypotheses, who can see the interrelation between the 
facts, and who can bind them into manageable sheaves 
and induce from them those generalizations which we call 
natural laws. 

Great generalizers, of course, are men of genius, and 
cannot be produced to order. They flourish in some 
epochs more than in others, for there a e, as Bacon said, 
waste tracts in time as well as in space. It may be that 
we are in such a waste tract now. Certainly men of great 
imaginative genius do not seem to be relatively so 
abundant as they were in the time of Harvey ; perhaps 
the intellectuai climate of to-day does not favour -their 
appearance. I have already spoken of the restlessness 
and distractions of our day and their unfavourable effect 
on thought, and one might add to this’ obstacle the 
contempt for the humanities and for pure knowledge 
characteristic of a civilization directed to merely material 
ends. It may be doubted, too, whether our present 
methods of education are favourable to the production 
of men of the type we most need. To give up early the 
humane studies and take to specialism is not the way 
to train the imagination, and tends to result in the pro- 


duction of skilled technicians rather than of educated _ 


men. Be this as it may, there is reason to expect that 
the clinical atmosphere will be more favourable to the 
production of generalizations than that of the laboratory. 
For the gifts of judgement and insight, the power to 
see the wood and not merely the trees, so necessary for 
fruitful generalization, are just those required by the dia- 
gnostician. The clinical atmosphere, however, must be 
a wide one, for specialism is not conducive to the large 
and general view. 

I would conclude, Mr. President, by urging upon all 





the toilers in the field of medicai science the necessity 
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for unity. We need every worker, whether at the bed- 
jde or, in the laboratory, who is sincerely seeking the 
tuth as Harvey understood it, for in the house of Science 
there are many mansions. Let us not say I am of Paul, 
and I of Apollos, and I of Cephas ; let the experimentalist 
got despise the clinical observer as superficial, nor the 
dinician the laboratory worker as narrow; nor let 
poth contemn the thinker as visionary and unpractical. 
[et me rather exhort all, as I am bidden this day in 
Harvey's name to exhort the Fellows of this College, that 
they continue in love and affection among themselves. 





TOXIC GOITRE: THE COURSE OF THE 
DISEASE, AND ITS TREATMENT * 
BY 


F. R. FRASER, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
PHYSICIAN TO ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL, AND DIRECTOR OF THE 
MEDICAL PROFESSORIAL UNIT ; PROFESSOR OF MEDICINE, 
UNLVERSITY OF LONDON 





During the last ten years, much study has been devoted 
to the problems of exophthalmic goitre, and much has 
ben written on the subject. There are three lines along 
which developments have occurred that seem, especially, 
to have affected our conceptions of this disease and the 
treatment of the patients. These three lines are:—(1) the 
correlation of the morbid anatomy of the thyroid gland 
with the clinical conditions of the patients, (2) the thera- 
peutic use of iodine, (3) the development of surgical 
treatment. The changes in the thyroid gland that 
acompany the clinical conditions are very varied, and 
the numerous histological studies of material removed at 
qperation, and obtained by experiments on animals, have 


| proved of value. Following the work of Marine’? on 


aimals, Rienhoff and Lewis,* working on patients, have 
ben able to clarify this subject and to present a con- 
ception of the structural changes in the gland that can 
be correlated with the clinical pictures seen in patients. 
The relation of iodine to the pathology of toxic goitres is 
sill unsolved, but the empirical employment of this sub- 
stance in the management of cases has been a valuable 
sep forward in treatment; and the development of surgical 
sill and judgement now offers possibilities of successful 
treatment that are among the most dramatic in medicine. 


Morsbip ANATOMY AND SYMPTOMATOLOGY 
The suggestion, made by Plummer,‘ that the cases could 
be divided into those of true exophthalmic goitre and 
those of adenoma with hyperthyroidism or toxic adenoma, 
was of value in the development of our knowledge, 
but it now appears that this separation is arbi- 
tary and artificial, and that the changes which the 
thyroid gland has previously undergone are the essen- 
tial factor in deciding the clinical picture and the gland 
structure in a case of goitre with symptoms of intoxication 
toxic goitre. Marine showed that increased activity 
ofthe gland is accompanied by hypertrophy and hyper- 
plasia, and that involution to the normal resting condition 
acurs when the activity diminishes. Rienhoff* removed 
portions of the thyroid gland from patients who were 
wlering from typical exophthalmic goitre, who had had 
no Previous thyroid disturbance, and who had not received 
iodine ; iodine was then administered, and at a suitable 
time partial thyroidectomy was performed, and_ the 
material removed compared with that removed previous 
‘0 the iodine treatment. In this way he showed that the 
tinical improvement that resulted from the icdine, the 
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so-called iodine remission, is accompanied by an involution 
of the gland, a change in its structure that brought it 
nearer to a normal gland, but he demonstrated also that, 
while the gland in general showed this involutionary change, 
portions of it, usually lobules, might show hyper-involution, 
with the formation of areas of acini distended with colloid 
and resembling colloid goitre, or of colloid cysts, or of 
areas of degeneration with loss of acinar arrangement and 
with colloid diffused throughout the area. On the other 
hand, there were areas where involution failed to take 
place, where islands of gland remained in the stage of 
hypertrophy and hyperplasia typical of the condition before 
the remission occurred, while the surrounding gland showed 
the general involutionary changes and approach to the 
normal structure. To these islands remaining in the stage 
of hyperplasia he applied the term hypo-involution. Around 
the areas of hyper-involution the gland structures are com- 
pressed, and there is fibrous tissue giving the appearance of 
a capsule, formed possibly by interlobular and intralobular 
septums, and possibly by replacement fibrosis. These areas 
of hyper-involution may be single or multiple, and the 
gland then resembles the nodular gland, commonly found 
in patients of middle age with toxic goitre. These 
structural appearances, found by Rienhoff in the iodine 
remissions, are identical with those found in patients fol- 
lowing spontaneous remissions. 

There are patients, usually young women, who, with 
no evidence of previous thyroid trouble, develop the 
typical picture of exophthalmic goitre, and in the course 
of a few months, or longer, recover apparently completely. 
There are others, with a similar onset and initial recovery, 
who relapse, perhaps repeatedly. There are others who 
never quite recover, but in whom the condition subsides 
only to light up again and again with greater or less 
severity over a number of years. In those with repeated 
relapses or exacerbations the thyroid gland is usually 
found to be nodular. There are still other patients, who, 
when they come under observation for the first time 
because of toxic symptoms, present a nodular gland. We 
know that the gland responds to physiological stimuli, such 
as puberty, pregnancy and lactation, by increased activity ; 
and it responds in a similar way to pathological stimuli, 
such as infections ; but in both conditions signs of thyroid 
intoxication are rare, and the gland usually returns by 
involution to a normal condition. If the involution is not 
perfect, and areas of hyper-involution and of hypo-involu- 
tion result on repeated occasions without the occurrence of 
symptoms of intoxication, then a nodular gland might be 
expected to develop in time. This accounts for those 
patients in whom such a gland is found on the fitst 
appearance of toxic phenomena. The absence of nodules 
and of fibrosis is not evidence that hypertrophy, hyper- 
plasia, and involution have not occurred, but a nodular 
goitre is good evidence of a past history in which the 
thyroid gland has had to respond to stimuli and then has 
involuted, perhaps repeatedly and over a number of years. 
These nodules are not adenomas, but true adenomas may 
occur, though much more rarely ; and pathological pro- 
cesses, other than those “that result from the involutionary 
changes described by Rienhoff, are met with in glands 
associated with toxic goitre, such as the small fibrous 
gland described by Williamson and Pearse* as primary 
arterio-capillary sclerotic goitre, and the large gland 
resembling that of simple colloid goitre. But an advance 
has been made, and we are in a better position to under- 
stand the condition of our patients. 

The cause of the disease is unknown, but it cannot be 
doubted that there is some stimulus that causes increased 
activity, with hypertrophy and hyperplasia, of the gland, 
and manifestations of hyperthyroidism or thyroid intoxi- 
cation. The stimulus, whatever it may be, will vary in 
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strength. A gland that is healthy previous to the stimu- 
lation of its activity is capable of responding with marked 
increase of activity, and, consequently, with manifesta- 
tions of severe hyperthyroidism or intoxication; but a 
gland that has undergone hypertrophy and involution, 
perhaps many times, and that is altered in structure, with 
numerous areas of hyper-involution and degeneration, is 
not capable of reacting with the same vigour, and the 
degree of intoxication will therefore be less for equal 
degrees of stimulation. These nodular goitres are usually 
found in middle-aged persons, whose organs and tissues 
are not able to stand the stress of thyroid intoxication as 
can those of a young adult. Even a moderate degrce of 
intoxication will, in the elderly, produce auricular fibrilla- 
tion, though in a young girl it would only have produced 
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Diagrams (by Means, Thompson, and Thompson) showing the efiect of iodine in toxic goitre. 
hypothetical course of the disease when iodine is not administered, the lower outline when iodine is administered. 


commenced at (a) and (e) ; icdine stopped at (c). 


a tachycardia. In the same way the vasomotor system, 
the digestive organs, the excretory organs, and the higher 
cortical functions, are profoundly disturbed in the elderly 
by a grade of hyper-activity that is easily borne by the 
young. In the elderly such stresses and strains may cause 
changes that overshadow the evidences of the thyroid 
disease, and that threaten the life of the patient. Dunhill’ 
has suggested that by variations in the strength of 
stimulus, in the capacity of the thyroid to react, and in 
the state of the organs of the patient, it is possible to 
account for the varying symptomatology of the discase. 
These factors can account for many of the variations in 
symptoms, but there are still large gaps in our knowledge. 


IODINE 

Since Plummer and Boothby*® in 1923 awakened re- 
newed and widespread interest in the subject of iodine in 
the treatment of thyroid disease, by pointing out its value 
in the pre-operative management, much work has been 
done, and much has been written, on this subject. We 
are still ignorant of the mode of its action, and there is 
still much controversy as to its value. There is general 
agreement that by its use the severity of the disease can, 
in many cases, be profoundly lessened, and that, by ad- 
ministering it for a week to ten days before operation, 
the risks of operation are materially diminished. There 
is general agreement that it is not curative, and that the 
course of the disease is not shortened by means of it. 
Some observers maintain that after ten days or so it 
loses its effects, and that it is useless to give it for a longer 
period, while others believe that by its continuous ad- 
ministration the disease runs its course at a lower level of 
activity. It is difficult to reach a clear decision on these 
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problems. There is ample evidence that the thyroid 
glands of fatal cases, and the glands removed at opera. 
tions, contain very variable amounts of iodine? ; ang it is 
reasonable that the effect of iodine administration wij p, 
greater in a patient whose thyroid gland is almost com. 
pletely lacking in iodine stores, and will be less Striking 
in a patient whose gland already contains large store 
of available iodine. 
spontaneous remissions and relapses are continual 
occurring, and iodine cannot prevent these, though there 
is much to suggest that it modifies the severity -of th 
relapses. If a relapse occurs in a patient who has been 
taking iodine continually for many months, and the aq. 
ministration of the iodine is then stopped, the severity 
of the relapse is immediately increased, and it is again 
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lowered by re-administration of the iodine. The iodine 
content of the blood is being studied by many workers, 
and when the methods for its quantitative estimation are 
more satisfactory, so that reliable figures are available 
for the different phases in the course of the disease, it is 
possible that this subject will be clarified. 

By repeated estimations of metabolic rates during 
iodine administration, Means, Thompson, and Thompson’ 
have come to conclusions that agree closely with our 
clinical experience. They say: 

““In any given patient at any particular time iodine wil 
reduce the intensity of the thyrotoxicosis, but the disease seems 
to continue even though in a modified form. Iodine does not 
reach its cause, but merely alters its effects. There seems to 
be a course which will be followed when iodine is suppliéd, 
another when it is not.”’ 

Our practice is to give iodine continuously, and I am 
convinced that by it, and by rest in bed, and by the 
numerous other details of management, which I do not 
propose to enter into now, we bring our patients toa 
minimum of thyroid intoxication, and an optimum com 
dition for operative treatment, at a time after the com 
mencement of iodine treatment which may be mudi 
longer than the ten days so dogmatically stated in the 
literature. When operative treatment is unnecessary, 
iodine is one of the most valuable methods of treatment 
available, 

PROGNOSIS 

In 1930 I published!’ an analysis of the results of treat 
ment in 50 cases that had been carefully observed in my 
wards during 1920-1925, and in which the results, after 4 
period varying from five to ten years, had been ascer 
tained. The group of cases treated by operations on the 
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— 
thyroid gland and the group treated by means other than 
argical were roughly comparable, and it was concluded 
gat ina number of the younger patients whose thyroid 

ds show no evidence of previous disease, recovery 
gay take place without surgical treatment, but that sur- 
cal treatment is indicated in those with nodular goitres, 
jd in those who do not improve rapidly, or continue to 
lapse and become chronically ill in spite of satisfactory 
management, and in those who for financial or other 
gasons cannot submit to adequate observation and treat- 
ment. During the years 1926-1930 I have tried to profit 
wy the lessons of the previous period. The groups of 
gases are, therefore, in no way comparable, as the patients 
yere urged to submit to the treatment indicated, and 
guch less difficulty was experienced in obtaining consent 
ip surgical treatment than was experienced in the earlier 
riod. In 1931, the results of treatment were ascer- 
yined in 86 patients who were in the wards during the 
period 1926-1930, and these are shown in the table along 
yith the results for the period 1920-1925. 





Resulis of Treatment 
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It will be seen that there is no striking difference. The 
notality in those treated by operations on the thyroid 
dand is halved, but it is little altered in those treated by 
wn-surgical methods. If the patient is capable of full 
work, the result is classed as ‘‘ good’’; if working with 
fificulty, it is classed as ‘“‘poor’’; and if leading an 





valid life, as ‘‘bad.’’ It will be seen that the propor- 
tin of poor results is increased in the second period in 
the patients treated either by surgical or by non-surgical 
nethods. With a few exceptions, x rays and radium were 
wt employed. 

Of the thirteen deaths in the group treated without 
merations on the thyroid gland, only one was inevitable ; 
the patient had what were probably multiple secondary 
acinomatous growths in the abdomen. One patient re- 
fised operation and discharged herself, but had had the 
lisease for eight years, during which treatment should 
lave been possible. Two others died before they could 
brought to a suitable condition for operation, and had 
en ill for 18 months and 5 months, respectively, before 
admission. Eight patients improved so satisfactorily that 
eration was not considered necessary, but they relapsed 
ad died, and in three of them the deaths followed opera- 
ions carried out in other hospitals. In the case of the 
maining patient, who was extremely unstable mentally, 
ad subject to repeated attacks of tetany, we did not 
imsider that any operation on the thyroid gland was 
ikely to succeed in improving the condition, but she was 
kimitted to another hospital and died, following an 
eration. In ten, or possibly eleven, of these thirteen 
lases, therefore, the lives of the patients might have been 
Aved if treatment had been carried out earlier to diminish 
amount of functioning thyroid gland tissue. 

The high proportion of ‘‘poor’’ results in the second 
tod is to some extent due to the fact that sufficient 
me has not yet elapsed for the full effects of treatment 
bbe manifest. Undoubtedly some of these results will 
tet be classed as ‘“good.’’ Even when this factor is 
owed for, the high proportion of ‘‘poor’’ results to 
f0d”’ results of surgical treatment is worthy of notice. 
tn the cases are divided into age groups, it is found 








that the proportion of ‘‘ poor’’ results increases with the 
age of the patient; and when the cases are subdivided 
according to the duration of the disease before admission 
to hospital, it is found that the proportion of ‘‘ poor’’ 
results increases with the duration of the disease. The 
figures are too small to be of statistical value, but the 
““poor’’ and ‘‘bad’’ surgical results together expressed 
as the percentage of surgically treated cases in the age 
groups 20-29, 30-39, 40-49, and 50-59, are 20 per cent., 36 
per cent., 27 per cent., and 46 per cent. respectively ; and 
in the groups with durations 1-4 years, 5-9 years, and 10 
years or over, they are 31 per cent., 33 per cent., and 
57 per cent. respectively. It is reasonable to expect that 
the older the patients the greater will be the deleterious 
effect of the illness on the various organs and functions, 
and the less likely are they to be restored to the health 
they previously enjoyed, but it is not fully appreciated 
that the longer the thyroid intoxication continues, even 
if it is of a very mild degree and interrupted by numerous 
remissions, the less likely is the patient to be restored to 
health. 

In considering prognosis, etiology must be taken into 
account. The fundamental cause of the disease is un- 
known, but in many cases the factor that finally brings 
about the manifestations of thyroid intoxication is clear. 
In some patients it is an infection, in others mental strain 
and worries, in others sexual disturbances; frequently it 
is a combination of two or more of such factors. If the 
intoxication is mild and the patient is brought under 
medical care early, and the causal factor can be removed, 
there appears to be a possibility of recovery without an 
operation on the thyroid gland. In ten of the thirteen 
cases in which the results have been classed as good, and 
in which thyroidectomy was not performed, there was 
a definite association with attacks of tonsillitis, and 
the condition improved strikingly after tonsillectomy ; 
they were all mild cases; the average age of the patients 
was 29 years, and the average duration of symptoms 2} 
years. In one case appendicectomy was performed in 
addition, and in another, treatment with x rays contri- 
buted to the recovery. The longer the duration of symp- 
toms the more difficult it is to discover a causal factor, and 
the factors that can be discovered are such as must be 
experienced by most people in the course of their lives, 
but the incidence of the disease is small. It is reasonable 
to suppose, therefore, that there is a constitutional factor. 
Examples of two generations being affected, and of two or 
more members in the second generation, are sufficiently 
frequent to indicate that the constitutional factor may 
be inherited and inborn. The following cases illustrate 
this: 

Mrs. J., aged 62 years. Always nervous, and eyes always 
rather prominent. In 1918, aged 50 years, 3 years after meno- 
pause, exophthalmic goitre diagnosed. July, 1921, B.M.R. + 
70 per cent., partial thyroidectomy ; November, 1921, B.M.R. 
+20 per cent., further partial thyroidectomy; June, 1922, 
B.M.R. +15 per cent., further partial thyroidectomy. 1931, in 
fair health. é 

Jessie J., daughter of Mrs. J., aged 31 years. Developed 
exophthalmic goitre in 1920, when aged 20 years. August, 
1922, B.M.R.+45 per cent., partial thyroidectomy ; June, 1926, 
further partial thyroidectomy. 1931, doing full work, tired 
and nervous at times. 

Mary J., daughter of Mis. J., aged 23 years. Developed 
exophthalmic goitre in 1926, aged 18 years. September, 1929, 
tonsillectomy. 1931, recovered well, now married and has a 
child. 

J. O., aged 11 years. His mother had exophthalmic goitre 
when aged 17 years; she recovered without operation, but 
always nervous. In 1928, when aged to years, he developed 
exophthalmic goitre. October, 1929, B.M.R.+60 per cent., 
ligature of superior thyroid arteries; November, 1929, treat- 
ment by radium. December, 1929, died. 
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Warthin" has discussed this factor and speaks of it as 
the Graves’ constitution, but at present it must be regarded 
as theoretical, because it cannot yet be recognized in the 
absence of the disease. It appears as if this factor is 
strong in some patients so that no other factor is needed 
to produce the disease, but that in other patients it is less 
strong, and in them some additional factors are necessary. 
The prognosis will be influenced by these considerations, 
and the restoration to health, even after thyroidectomy, 
will be less complete the stronger the constitutional factor. 
In some of the cases in which the result is recorded as 
““poor,’’ the patients gave histories of nervousness and 
excitability ali their lives, and appeared to have been 
below the normal standard of physical efficiency before 
the onset of symptoms of thyroid intoxication. This was 
clearly a factor in the results in the two following cases: 

Mrs. A. B., aged 55 years. Nervous and excitable ali her. 
life. In 1923, aged 47 years, developed exophthalmic goitre ; 
symptoms more severe following tonsillitis in 1922. January, 
1923, tonsillectomy ; continued to be nervous and excitable, 
and unable to do her work. April, 1928, B.M.R.+20 per cent., 
very emotional and mentally depressed, and these symptoms 
were more prominent than those of thyroid intoxication, which 
were mild. April, 1928, partial thyroidectomy. 1931, im- 
proved, no evidence of thyroid intoxication, but always 
grumbling and unhappy, and not able to do her house-work. 

Miss F. B., aged 46 years. Never strong, always tired, 
numerous fainting attacks, frequent tonsillitis. In 1905, aged 
20 years, developed exophthalmic goitre; remissions and re- 
lapses frequent, and very emotional. 1920-1929, repeated 
attacks of tetany caused by emotion, but no disturbance of 
calcium metabolism, no alkalosis. July, 1926, tonsillectomy ; 
July, 1929, B.M.R.+40 per cent., x-ray treatment ; August, 
1920, B.M.R. +30 per cent., partial thyroidectomy. 1931, no 
tetany, but emotional storms, and unfit for any exertion. 


TREATMENT 

From the analysis of the results of treatment in the 
136 patients, who have been carefully studied and followed, 
it seems clear that surgical treatment is indicated in most 
cases severé enough to be admitted to the wards of @ general 
hospital. Of those selected as suitable for treatment 
without operation, nearly a third relapsed and died after 
discharge from hospital, so that it would appear difficult 
to decide when it is safe to allow such cases to return 
home away from close observation and experienced treat- 
ment; and the logical conclusion is that it is safer to 
operate at the earliest suitable opportunity than to hope 
for spontaneous recovery. So long as cases present them- 
selves for treatment at the stage in the disease at which 
they now come to us, some means of reducing the amount 
of functioning thyroid tissue is necessary to save life and 
restore efficiency. As alternatives to surgical treatment 
there are x rays and radium, but both methods require 
such long courses of treatment, and are at present so 
comparatively uncertain in their results, that operation 
by a surgeon with special experience of operations on the 
thyroid gland is preferable, to save time and to avoid the 
risk of serious relapse during the course of radiation. 
Unfortunately, such surgeons, in whose hands the opera- 
tive treatment has a negligible mortality, are to be found 
only in a few centres in this country. Even in their hands 
the proportion of ‘‘poor’’ results is greater the longer 
the duration of the disease and the older the patients ; and 
it would seem unnecessary that they should be called upon, 
as they are at present, to perform an extremely difficult 
task when an earlier operation would be easier and safer, 
and the result for the patient would be better. If treatment 
by x rays or by radium were more easily controlled and 
more certain, these difficulties could be to a great extent 
avoided by commencing treatinent as soon as possible after 
the diagnosis is made, by utilizing either x rays or radium 





factors that can be discovered. If this were do 
while the case was mild and the patient still ft for 
work, the delay in obtaining the desired result, due 4) 
the longer time required by radiation as compared with 
operation, would not be important, and the number of 
late cases and severe cases, which can only be treate4 
efficiently by means of thyroidectomy, would be so Teduced 
that the few surgeons of sufficient experience could atten 
to them. Perhaps treatment by radiation is already sug, 
ciently advanced to permit of this policy being adopted, 
and such treatment should certainly be tried if the case ix 
seen early, and if the best surgical aid is not available, 


CONCLUSIONS 

Cases of thyroid intoxication, or toxic goitre, should 
treated as early as possible by removing any Causal factor 
that can be discovered, by the administration of iodine 
and by reduction of the amount of functioning thyroy 
tissue. This can be accomplished with the greatest ce. 
tainty by operative treatment, but if a surgeon with special 
skill and experience in such cases is not available, treat. 
ment by x rays or radium should be tried while th 
case is still mild and the patient able for work. 
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PSYCHIC PAIN AND THE PSYCHOSES* 


BY 


HENRY DEVINE, M.D., F.R.C.P. 


MEDICAL SUPERINTENDENT, HOLLOWAY SANATORIUM, VIRGINIA WATR 


Taking the psychoses as a whole, the psychiatrist can 
scarcely fail to gain the impression that external stress 
play but a relatively small part in their deve!opmeat. 
Financial disaster, the loss or inaccessibility of a beloved 
object, persistent domestic strain, the pangs of physica 
disease, the loss of social esteem, and even the disgract 
of imprisonment for some delinquency—such traumatit 
events might reasonably be expected seriously to upst 
the psychic equilibrium ; but generally speaking they do 
not have this effect. They may, and often do, bn 
about enduring psychic pain, and tend, no doubt, t 
diminish efficiency ; but they are usually met with 
courage, endurance, or resignation, for life has to bt 
accepted as it is ; we know that it can never be moulded 
after the pattern of our own desires. Should, indeed, 4 
psychosis develop under severe stress, some pre-existif§ 


abnormal sensitivity or some inadequacy in meeting the 


demands of everyday life would probably be revealed it 
the history. A negative history of recent trauma dos 
not, of course, exclude the possibility that external events 
may have taken a part in the causation of a psychos’ 
In all cases it is necessary to make an exhaustive inquly 
into the past, with a view to discovering the a7 
which the symptoms manifested can be traced to subt 





* Paper read to the Section of Neurology at the Annual Meetills 
vf the British Medical Association, Eastbourne, 1931- 
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to diminish the amount of gland tissue, by giving iodine 
to reduce the intoxication, and by removing any causal 
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environmental influences which have cramped the instinc- 
tive-emotional life, with the result that the patient has 
become incapable of meeting the stresses of everyday 
existence. Especially is investigation directed to the early 
life, when the seeds of a neurosis or psychosis are apt to 
be sown by injudicious (though, perhaps, well-meaning) 
parental handling of the child. Curiously enough, it is 
not necessarily the stern parent type which does the most 
harm, but rather the over-indulgent ; since the latter gives 
the child an entirely wrong impression of the actualities 
of life. The children of rigid Victorian parents often 
emerged from the ordeal of their upbringing as reasonably 
adjusted and efficient personalities, with an elastic and 
tolerant outlook. 


PREDISPOSITION TO PsyCHOSIS 
These psychogenetic studies have both scientific and 
therapeutic value, and it is in no sense the purpose of this 
brief communication to belittle their importance. At the 
same time, we know that many individuals have been 
submitted (perhaps from early life) to conditions quite 
as traumatic as those which may be discovered in the 
history of some psychotics, without, however, exerting 
any notable effect upon their capacity to make a normal 
adjustment to life. We are thus again driven to the 
conclusion that there must be some predisposition in the 
subjects of a psychosis which renders them peculiarly 
liable to succumb to the inevitable stresses of life ; and 
itis the purpose of this paper to consider, in very general 
tems, the nature of the defect in these patients which 

favours the development of a mental illness. 


PsycuHic Pain 

It is necessary to recognize that psychic pain, dis- 
comfort, or ‘‘ unpleasure,’’ is an inevitable and necessary 
element in life. It may, indeed, be said that conscious- 
ness came into the world as pain. In plants it is unneces- 
sary to assume the existence of consciousness, since in 
these the conative impulses, which are mainly concerned 
with assimilating the material necessary to the metabolism 
of vital existence, do not take the form of seeking move- 
ments but ‘‘ of a continuous appetence continually 
satisfied.’’ It is otherwise in motile organisms. Writing 
on the psycho-physiology of hunger, Turro observes that 
the discomfort of hunger or thirst has for its cause the 
impoverishment of the internal milieu, and, in consequence, 
the distress of the cells of the organism. The internal 
milieu is not an inexhaustible storehouse ; its supplies 
have to be continually renewed, and a time arrives when 
either the quality or the quantity of the internal resources 
is insufficient to supply the cellular avidities ; the unique 
Means, then, of repairing the deficit is to seek for the 
teincorporation within itself of the elements which it lacks. 
“ At this stage,’’ to quote Turro, ‘‘ this psychic tendency, 
which impels to seek without what is lacking within, is 
what constitutes the feeling of hunger—an echo of physio- 
logical distress and, at the same time, the dawn of psychic 
life.” Thus psychic pain or discomfort—pure feeling with- 
out cognition—is an essential, primordial, indispensable, 
and innate element in the process of life. It is the symbol 
of some physiological change within the organism, an 
impeded conative tendency, or an alteration in the en- 
vironment ; and its function is to stimulate action which 
will bring about a restoration of the normal equilibrium. 
Discomfort, and not pleasure, is the primary stimulus 
to vital activity. Pleasure is essentially a negative 
stimulus in that it either does not stimulate movements, 
or, if it does, only such as tend to prolong the present 
state of affairs. The whole of life may be described as 
series of behaviour cycles, beginning, as we know, at the 
Moment an infant is ushered into the external world, with 
@state of discomfort, and ending, if the actions performed 





are successful in furthering the conative impulses, in a 
state of pleasure. Such is the affective substratum of 
living reaction; a simple enough mechanism it would 
seem, but, nevertheless, it is upon its adequacy that the 
harmonious development of the psyche would seem to 
depend. 

The enormous development of the intelligence and 
reasoning power has succeeded in opening a wide chasm 
between man and animals, but in spite of our impressive 
intellectual achievements and discoveries we have never 
been successful in making life an easy matter. It has 
merely become moré complicated. No doubt human 
beings have more comforts, amenities, and diversions than 
their forefathers, but it is a pure illusion to suppose that 
the difficulties of life will be diminished by making it our 
sole concern to see that external conditions are favourable. 
The difficulty of life, from the amoeba up to the human 
being, is so obviously a constant factor, consisting as it 
does solely in the effort which is indispensable to being 
alive at all. 


Tue IpeaAL THERAPEUTIC AIM 

Thus it would appear to be part of the scheme of things 
that life should manifest itself as a struggle to maintain, 
restore, and reproduce itself, in an environment which 
inevitably must include forces inimical to its continuance. 
Even supposing that external events played an important 
part in the causation of the psychoses, it is evident that 
but little could be done in the way of preventing these 
illnesses. It is true that psychotherapy often resolves 
itself into the provision of an artificial environment, in 
which the patient can be relieved of the inevitable tension 
of daily life ; but this cannot be described as curative 
treatment. The ideal therapeutic aim is to disentangle 
the inner life of the patient so that he is enabled to meet 
the difficulties of life with confidence, courage, and good 
humour. 


THE SCHIZOPHRENIC STATE 

Unfortunately, such treatment is limited in its scope, 
and is inapplicable to the schizophrenic patients who 
comprise the majority of the chronic cases in our mental 
hospitals. In these patients we have an inadequate 
and diseased conative-affective mechanism—a mechanism 
which I have described above as the essential, primordial, 
and indispensable element of life. They are lacking, 
indeed, in the ability to maintain, restore, or, in many 
cases, to reproduce themselves—for adolescence, betrothal, 
marriage, or child-bearing often produces a psychosis. 
The picture of regression presented by a group of advanced 
schizophrenics is a peculiar one indeed. These patients 
have altogether renounced the pain and the struggle of 
life. They live in a world of strange fantasies, shun 
social contacts, are indifferent to their environment, 
comfort, or appearance ; many have to be dressed and 
fed ; and were it not for nursing care they would cease 
to exist. They live in a state of complete spiritual isola- 
tion from their fellows ; they have lost all appreciation 
of values ; for wealth, success, knowledge, art, culture, 
and even love, mean nothing to them. 

Some years ago, Jung suggested that the products of 
schizophrenic thought activity, so difficult to understand, 
so twisted and distorted, resemble very closely the normal 
dream activities. He expressed the view, indeed, that if 
the dreamer should go about performing actions we should 
have the clinical picture of dementia praecox. This 
observation is particularly interesting, as recent studies 
at the Maudsley Hospital have led to the conclusion that 
the physiological condition in psychotics resembles that 
obtaining during sleep in the normal individual. This 
work was dealt with briefly in the paper by Dr. Marsh. 
Now, however grotesque the dream, and however im- 
pressive or ridiculous the part played by the dreamer, the 
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latter, as far as I am aware, always remains conscious of 
his own identity. It would seem that the schizophrenic is 
in this respect much the same as the dreamer. That is to 
say, hidden by the delusional fantasies is the normal ego 
which, on occasions, is apt to reassert itself. Every 
psychiatrist has seen this happen when a patient is visited, 
in bodily illnesses, or in cases that unexpectedly recover. 
In these cases it is often found that the patient has an 


- astonishing memory of all that has taken place during 


the period of his psychosis. It has always seemed to me 
to be rather curious that the highest and most recently 
acquired cognitive functions—mental efficiency and 
memory—should be preserved in these cases. One might 
think that, in view of educational pressure and the dread- 
ful examinations which young people are called upon to 
pass, a kind of premature mental enfeeblement might 
result in many patients. Yet this is not the form taken 
by adolescent cases, many of which occur in those of 
brilliant intellects to whom the passing of examinations 
is mere child’s play. What we see in our adolescent 
patients is not the deterioration of the most recently 
acquired functions, but rather of the oldest and most 
essential functions—namely, those of instinct and feeling, 
the inharmonious development of which is responsible 
for the symptoms exhibited. 


INTELLECT AND INSTINCT 

It has to be recognized that intellect, as distinguished 
from feeling and emotion, is not an indispensable e!ement 
of life. Intellect is more or less of a luxury, and a high 
intelligence is of less importance than a stout heart—that 
is to say, a vigorous, balanced, and harmonious affective 
life. In view of the considerable incidence of mental 
disorders in civilized communities, both within and outside 
the mental hospitals, it is perhaps justifiable to inquire 
whether there is not some increase in the incidence of 
those who are the subjects of some constitutional vitiation 
of the organic processes concerned with the development 
of the ‘‘ springs of action’’—that is to say, of the 
instinctive-emotional life. 
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Anyone, seriously engaged in the study of puerperal sepsis, 
who possesses experience of a large number of cases, must 
realize the value of early treatment. The recognition of 
this fundamental principle in respect of other diseases— 
for example, appendicitis, intestinal obstruction, syphilis, 
and diphtheria—has been the one and only means of 
reducing mortality from these diseases. 

In the treatment of puerperal sepsis the method of 
glycerin irrigation, as practised at this hospital, has been 
proved to be entirely harmless to living cells, and has 
established its claim to be regarded as the most efficient 
remedy at our disposal. Since this is so, why should 
not this method of treatment be applied at an earlier 
stage, in the ante-natal period for example, as well as 
on a larger scale at an earlier period in the puerperium, 
instead of postponing treatment until the uterine tissues 
become hopelessly infected and the blood stream invaded? 
The death rate from puerperal sepsis is not only practic- 
ally stationary, but is far too high. Many women are left 
with a legacy of chronic invalidism, and swell the ranks 
of those who attend gynaecological clinics, when, by early 








— 
and adequate treatment, any serious complication might 
have been prevented. Many even go into labour with 
sepsis already established, in spite of ante-natal clinic 
and in spite of our present-day knowledge of bacterial 
infections and antiseptics. 

The following are the reasons, in my opinion, for the 
present unsatisfactory state: 

1. Too much stress has been placed on the fact that 
the phenomena of the so-called normal puerperium are of 
a physiological character. 

2. There is a widespread belief, unwarranted by the 
facts, that puerperal sepsis is always characterized by 
fever, the result of bacterial infection of the raw uterine 
surface. 

3. Treatment is in many cases not begun early 
enough, nor is it continued until every symptom and sign 
of sepsis has disappeared, and the uterus has beeg 


" restored to its normal condition. 


4. Most important of all, and as a corollary to No. 2, 
early symptoms and signs have been too long neglected 
by medical attendants in maternity cases. 

With regard to the first reason, it must be borne jn 
mind that after labour the raw uterine surface is an open 
wound ; as in the case of other wounds, simple reactionary 
or inflammatory changes must occur in the course of 
healing. These reactionary changes are at a minimum 
in cases where the uterine surface is left perfectly clean, 
and where it remains clean. After labour, however, 
placental remnants and blood clot frequently remain 
attached to the uterine wall, and only gradually are they 
extruded. So long as they remain in the uterus they 
are undoubtedly a potential nidus for infecting organisms 
of varying degrees of virulence. 

The line between what may be regarded as physiological 
and normal on the one hand, and pathological on the 
other, is too fine to be drawn; the one may merge 
insensibly into the other. I contend that for every case 
of severe puerperal sepsis there are hundreds where a mild 
degree of sepsis exists unrecognized, but which neverthe- 
less leads to unto!d suffering among women. This brings 
me to the second of the reasons given above—namely, 
that there is too widespread a belief that puerperal sepsis 
is always a febrile disease. Nothing could be further from 
the truth, and, until we rid our minds of this idea, little 
progress will be made towards combating the risks of 
maternity. 

In every published list of statistics a temperature of 
100.4° F. is regarded as the sign of puerperal sepsis. There 
are many instances, some to our sorrow, in which we have 
wasted valuable time and have exposed our patients to 
the greatest risk, through too blind an acceptance of the 
current teaching. Temperature, as an index of early 
pathological changes in the uterus, is by itself a thoroughly 
unreliable guide. All the signs of pathological inflamma 
tion must be taken into account, and, if we must give 
pride of place to one, surely it shou!d be to the pulse rate. 

A recent case which came under our notice will illustrate 
what I have just written. This patient had a normal 
temperature, but her pulse rate ranged from 104 to 120. 
At the end of four days her temperature rose to 101°, 
and, as the standard of morbidity had been passed, active 
treatment was begun. The patient, however, died of 
septicaemia. 

In my experience it is exceptional for cases of puerperal 
sepsis to develop pyrexia at the outset. Many patienis 
have offensive lochia, red lochia, and purulent discharge, 
and yet for some days remain entirely apyrexial. F urther, 
while severe cases of puerperal inflammation are due t 
bacterial invasion of the raw uterine surfaces, there % 
a much greater number where inflammatory changes occuf 
as a result, purely, of the retention of placental fragments 
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4nd blood clot, and, as I have stated, those are the cases 
that frequently lead to chronic invalidism among women. 
(nfortunately little or nothing is done at the very time 
nen much could be done, and the most favourable oppor- 
tity to deal with them is lost. Following labour or 
miscarriage, much blood and serum, together with frag- 
gents of placenta, normally continue to escape from the 
yterus for several days. Anything that interferes with 
the natural drainage will undoubtedly give rise to signs 
and symptoms ; we must learn to recognize these, for 
they are certainly the earliest heralds of possible trouble 
ter. A full appreciation of their significance will enable 
ys to begin early and efficient treatment, by which alone 
ye can hope to reduce maternal mortality. 

As will be seen from the diagram there are various 
points at which interference with free drainage may occur. 











Sketch showing the four main positions at which the 
uterine secretions may be obstructed. <A, Uterine wall. 
B, Cervical canal. C, Swollen perineum. D, Loaded rectum. 
These may be grouped under two headings: (1) intra- 
uterine ; and (2) extrauterine. 

In the first group the interference may occur in the 
uterus itself. This may be the result of an unhealthy 
condition of the uterine wall antedating conception, or 
it may be caused by trauma produced by the finger, 
forceps, curette, styptics, or hot intrauterine douches. 
Interference with free drainage may also occur owing to 
obstruction of the cervical canal by fragments of blood 
tot and placental tissue, or by a swollen oedematous 
wndition of its wall. Cervical obstruction is most likely 
to occur in the early stages of the puerperium, and calls 
for immediate inspection. If conditions are such that 
through examination is impracticable in the patient’s 
hme, she ought to be sent to hospital without delay, 
where active treatment may be begun. 

Another matter that has some bearing, not only on the 
maintenance of free drainage during the puerperium, but 
iso on the subsequent health of the uterus, concerns 
the position of that viscus. At the end of the first week 
of the puerperium, when the uterus is again returning 
to the pelvis, there is a danger of retroversion ; it is im- 
portant, therefore, to correct this tendency by placing the 
fatient in the prone position at frequent intervals, in 
addition to adopting the semi-Fowler position. Among 
he extrauterine causes of interference with free drainage 
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may be mentioned the following: a loaded rectum, an 
over-distended bladder, and oedematous vaginal walls in 
association with pelvic cellulitis or oedema of the perineum. 
The first is sufficiently obvious, and is easily remedied, 
but a note of warning is necessary here—the patient’s 
symptoms may be due, not to the toxic absorption from 
a loaded bowel, but to interference with free escape of 
discharges from the uterus ; in such cases special attention 
should be paid to measures calculated to improve sub- 
sequent free drainage. I have discussed this question, 
however, in greater detail in a paper read before the 
Royal Society of Medicine in 1924. 

I have stated above that in my opinion active treatment 
is not begun soon enough, nor is it continued as a rule 
until the uterus has been restored to a perfectly healthy 
condition. The truth of this has been borne in upon 
me as the result of having had to deal with many cases 
admitted to hospital after the usual expectant or conserva- 
tive treatment had been tried, and had been found 
wanting. 

In cases where thorough glycerin treatment has been 
commenced early enough I have met with no instance 
where this method has failed to relieve uterine obstruction 
and to induce free and efficient drainage. Not only so, 
but during the last eighteen months, treatment at this 
hospital has been more thorough and prolonged, and 
has not ceased until the uterus has been restored to a 
perfectly normally functioning organ, and until all cervical 
erosions have been completely healed. By way of illustra- 
tion I wou!d like to mention a severe case which was 
recently admitted on the eighth day of the puerperium. 
The cervix was lacerated and eroded, and there was 
extensive pelvic cellulitis. The patient was treated on 
135 occasions, 29,450 c.cm. of glycerin being given. 
After forty-six days the cervix had entirely healed. The 
detailed technique has been fully described in several 
previous papers. 

Lastly, 1 would enter a plea for the recognition of the 
earliest symptoms and signs of puerperal disease. These 
have been too much neglected. It is becoming increasingly 
evident that every stage from pregnancy to the labour 
room and during the post-natal period, must be more 
closely watched. Actually, many women go into labour 
with sepsis already established. In order to minimize 
the risks, cervical erosions should be noted early in 
pregnancy, and steps be taken to treat the condition. 
Treatment should be carried out by regular instillations 
of glycerin, one inch within the cervix, throughout 
pregnancy, in order to reduce inflammation as much as 
possible. The presence of B. coli in the urine requires 
treatment in the cervical canal, and when a coliform 
infection of the urine exists, a similar infection will 
frequently be found in the lower genital tract. The 
treatment of both uterus and bladder, where such an 
infection has been present, should be actively continued 
during the puerperium. There is a further field for 
glycerin treatment in the toxaemias of pregnancy, where, 
after a fair trial, domiciliary treatment has failed and the 
patient has reached the limit of intoxication. 

Cases which demand treatment fall into two groups: 

(1) Those patients who suffer from headaches, drowsi- 
ness, oedema, increasing blood pressure and jaundice, and 
whose urine contains tube casts and albumin ; and 

(2) Those who suffer from haemorrhage. 

These patients should be sent into hospital early for 
efficient treatment. Failure to do so permits progressive 
damage to occur in the organs, such as the kidneys and 
liver, and may endanger the patient’s life. Experience 
of years has taught us that the lying-in ward is a surgical 
ward, and that it contains many cases which deviate from 
the normal. 
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What are the chief signs and symptoms which, if 
detected early, reduce the mortality and morbidity? 
They are: 

(1) A temperature of 99°, and a pulse rate of 90 ; 

(2) Uterine colic ; and 

(3) Abnormal lochia. 

With regard to the first, valuable time may be lost 
if the textbook standard of morbidity—namely, a tem- 
perature of 100.4°—is awaited. It is our practice to 
institute drainage by glycerin as soon as ever the tempera- 
ture rises to 99°, or the pulse rate to 99. 

Given an empty uterus, devoid of inflammation, and 
in good position, the patient will be free from pain. 
Should pain be present, a cause for it can always be found 
if sought for ; almost invariably that cause will be interfer- 
ence with free drainage. Pain is the cardinal symptom, 
and tenderness is the cardinal sign of an obstructed viscus, 


yet many medical practitioners still labour under the 


delusion that it is natural for a woman to suffer from 
after-pains for the first few days of the puerperium. 
These after-pains are really symptoms of a slight interfer- 
ence with the free escape of fluids from the uterus, and, 
as such, are a danger signal. If not relieved within twe!ve 
hours, active steps should be taken to encourage free 
drainage ; otherwise, the case may end in disaster. 

The presence of offensive lochia is another indication 
for early treatment, especially since many of these cases 
do not in the early days show pyrexia. Profuse lochial 
discharge means, as a rule, inflammation of the uterine 
wall, and accordingly demands early treatment. As a 
general rule, it may be laid down that the red lochia 
shou'd cease in a healthy woman about the sixth or 
seventh day, and those cases which do not conform to 
this rule should receive hospital treatment until all signs 
of inflammation have disappeared. 

Early and efficient treatment along the lines that I 
have indicated would undoubtedly save many lives, and 
would lessen the number of those who frequent gynaeco- 
logical out-patient clinics. It would obviate many useless 
curettings, and hysterectomy would be less frequent. 

To illustrate the type of case in which glycerin treat- 
ment has been found valuable, I append the following 
figures taken from a recent six-month period. They 
rclate to a total of 208 deliveries occurring in this hospital. 





Average Nuinber 








— of of Treatments 
per Patient 
1. Cervical erosion... sts = os 107 112 
2. Secondary albuminuria ‘ie eee 19 46 
3. Bacillus coliinfection.. ... | 60 15 
4. Ante-partum haemorriag? ... ais 6 36 
5. Placenta praevia ee a ats s 10 
6. Internal manipulation seis i 3 6 
7. Foreeps deliveries el - ek 10 8 
8. Retained placenta sae — aoe 6 36 
9. Post-partuim hae:norrhage ... 8 14 
10. Retained memb-ane ... _ — 12 18 
ll. Uterine colic... Bie si _ 31 32 
12. “Three nines ’’*... _ ss ‘a 45 24 
13. Offensive lechia ... on ani ees 20 32 
14. Secondary haemorrhage |... eas <0 18 
15. Pucrperal thrombo-phlebitis ‘ 8 64 


_. . —__—. — — - en 
* Increased temperature (99° or over), increased pulse rate (20 or over). 


The majority of the 208 patients suffered from more 
than one of the above pathological conditions. The 
amount of glycerin used in each case varied from a few 
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cubic centimetres to 200 c.cm., injected once or three 
times daily either into the uterine cavity or cervical] Canal 

A recent list from the gynaecological wards over q 
three-month period showed that 33 patients were dis. 
charged with healed cervical erosions, the average number 
of g'ycerin treatments being 26, and the average Dumber 
of days in hospital being 19. 

I wish to thank Sir Almroth Wright, Dr. Leonard Cole. 
brook, and Professor Robert Donaldson for their great hel 
in the study of this disease, also Drs. Harold Carter, Joyeg 
E. M. White, and Margaret E. Anderson, for assisting jy the 
treatment. 
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Any attempt to explain the benefits from spinal treatment 
must be highly speculative. There are many easy but 
incorrect explanations. We must put aside any claim 
that the results are due either to bone-setting or to the 
breaking down of adhesions. The force used in manipula 
tion is not sufficient to break down adhesions, and there 
is not the resultant pain and swelling which we wouid 
expect. There are various reasons why improvements are 
not due to bone-setting, for here is claimed the replace. 
ment of a luxated or dislocated vertebra which was 
presumably impinging on a spinal nerve as it emerged 
through the intervertebral foramen, whereas it is wel 
known that the spinal nerve does not fill up the whole 
lumen of the intervertebral foramen, but only a small 
proportion of it ; thus any slight mis-alignment of one 
vertebra is not likely to cause direct pressure on the 
corresponding nerve. Moreover, it ought to be possible 
by means of w rays to demonstrate not only the mal 
position of a vertebra, but that condition rectified after 
the manipulation. We have not been able to do so, and 
cur own opinion is that there is no displacement ; but there 
may be a fixation or limitation of movement due to 
some static cause, and any sound heard during a spinal 
manipulation, as usually carried out, is due merely toa 
separation of the articular surfaces, and not to the 
replacement of anything that has been out of place, 
Indeed, in Case 1 (under Dr. McNee) x-ray examination 
was made before and immediately after the manipulation. 
The second series of photographs showed that the tilting 
had apparently been overcome. At one or two subst 
quent examinations the good position seemed to be 
maintained, but the radiologist, by making. a slight 
change in the position of the patient, was able to repro 
duce in a photograph the exact tilting of the fourth 
lumbar vertebra which was seen at the first examination. 

Luck may be a factor-—the luck of some new form df 
treatment producing a favourable impression on the 
patient who returns at subsequent sittings prepared fof 
better and better results. This factor, however, is not 
unknown in other methods of treatment, where a psyche 
logical stimulus is used to influence physiological pre 
cesses. But with the spinal treatment we are able 0 
break into the abnormal chain of circumstances, using 4 
physical stimulus at a definite part. When we have of 
the one hand some ailment or disability, and on the 
other hand contracted tissue giving rise to pain on pre 
sure round particular parts of the spine, whether as 4 
reflex from the former or whether the former is a reflex 
from the latter, if we are able to break in on that 
reflex arc, perhaps we can upset the whole vicious cycle 
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and give relief. The patient’s statement as to whether 
he is relieved cannot be proved or disproved. Never- 
theless, we can watch the state of the tensioned tissues 
in the back. As these become soft and loose they 
become less tender to touch, with possibly an abatement 
of the concomitant symptoms. Thus, in Case vu, with 
dyspepsia, from careful palpation of the back, where the 
ly objective symptoms were available, we could feel 
that the tissue tension was much less on the patient’s 
second and third visits, and we assumed that her 
dyspeptic symptoms were easier, this being confirmed 
by her own statement. 

‘The essential thing seems to be to relax the tissue 
tension in the back. We have done it in cases similar 
to the above by diathermy alone and by massage alone, 
with the same results. The virtue of the spinal manipu- 
lation is that this relaxation is more quickly obtained. 
Whether ultimately it may be shown that the effects are 
brought about through some influence on the sympathetic 
nervous system is merely a suggestion. All we prefer to 
sate at present is that we can sometimes influence certain 
complaints by restoring to normal some correlated tissue 
tension or want of mobility at certain levels of the spine. 


Some Common Ailments amenable to Spinal Treatment 
It can readily be understood how certain painful con- 
ditions may be affected by spinal treatment. Thus in 
coccyalgia many patients trace the symptoms back to 
an accident or fall on the base of the spine, and on 
examination the tip of the coccyx may be found bent 
forward. A backward pull on the lower segment of the 
eccyx will often ease the condition, and I have known 
a patient completely cured at a single sitting after 
many months of misery and discomfort. Sciatica and 
lumbago are often alleviated by manipulation of the 
lumbar and sacro-iliac articulations. It is possible that 
m occasions a sacro-iliac condition may cause a referred 
ain in the knee simulating internal derangement of the 
knee-joint. One patient, a nurse, had practically com- 
pleted arrangements to enter a nursing home for removal 
of the internal semilunar cartilage, when her matron 
asked my advice. A sacro-iliac condition was diagnosed, 
ad after a suitable manipulation the knee symptoms 
disappeared, and have not reappeared after a lapse of 
tn years. That, however, is the only case which has 
ended so satisfactorily at my hands. 

Passing further up, we note briefly how the stiff back 
flowing sprains or strains may be benefited by a 
general loosening-up of the whole spine, a procedure 
which is coming to be more and more practised by 
orthopaedic surgeons. Intercostal neuralgia may be 
tlieved by freeing up the appropriate vertebrae and 
ibs; a stiff neck may call for treatment to the cervical 
region, and headaches associated with occipito-atlantal 
nditions very often clear up in a surprising manner 
ater the joint condition has had proper attention. 

Then we come to cases where the connexion between 
the spine and the complaint is not so apparent. 


Case I 
Miss A., aged 19, saw Dr. J. W. McNee at University 
College Hospital for pain which warranted an x-ray examina- 
Yon of the urinary tract. No calculus was discovered, but 
he radiologist reported from an examination of the films 
at there was tilting of the fourth lumbar vertebra to the 


Itt side, and Dr. McNee asked me to try the effect of 
pmal manipulation. On examination, the tilting of the 
burth lumbar vertebra could be felt, and there was 


litinct loss of motion between the fourth and fifth lumbar 
‘ttebrae. A suitable manipulation was given, and two days 
ter the patient said she was already easier. Some gentle 
Natment was given that day, and after a week she said that 
wt only was her backache better, but that the pain in her 
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groin had gone. She resumed work, but returned on three 
occasions for a little further treatment. Within six weeks 
from the commencement of treatment she was working 
from 9.30 a.m. till 9 p.m. without any pain; the motility 
of the fourth and fifth lumbar vertebrae was now well main- 
tained, and during her last period her menstrual pains, 
generally severe, had been very much less in intensity. 


Gynaecologists are faced daily with a very perplexing 
problem—the woman with pain in her back, but who at 
the same time has some slight deformity or displacement 
of the uterus. All other measures having failed, she has 
been sent up to have an operation on the uterus, and, if 
after that the backache persists, she will be labelled 
“neurotic ’’ for the rest of her life. The practitioner 
has asked for help, and the problem is to know what to 
do. Some cases may benefit from an operation, but the 
majority of gynaecologists admit that many of them are 
not gynaecological cases at all. A special plea is put 
forward that such cases might have a trial of spinal 
treatment before operation is finally decided upon. 


” 


Case II 

Mrs. C., aged 38, under Professor F. J. Browne, Obstetric 
Unit, University College Hospital Medical School, had a 
history of backache for several years. There was some 
backward displacement of the uterus, and she had been 
sent in to have this remedied in the hope that the backache 
would be cured. Examination of the back showed a general 
stiffness of the lumbar region, and after a few treatments 
the backache disappeared, and she was discharged as cured. 


It is quite possible, though it is merely a suggestion, 
that spinal treatment may have some effect on the 
ligaments of a mal-placed uterus, or on its vascular supply 
in a case of enlargement, because from the following we 
know that profound impressions can be made on the 
pelvic organs. 


Case III 
Mrs. W. saw me several times during the menopause on 
account of severe pains and floodings. Treatment was 


directed to the lumbar region, and each time before she 
left the room she said that both the pain and the haemor- 
rhage were much less. In fact, the haemorrhage very often 
stopped. 
Case IV 

This patient was a single lady, aged 30, who had never 
menstruated regularly, her last period, which was only slight, 
having occurred two years previously. Three treatments 
were given to the lumbar region, after which she wrote: 
‘‘T had a successful period of five days since my last visit.’* 


In metrorrhagia the results are most encouraging. 


CasE V 

Miss M. was sent up from the country for treatment for 
another condition, but after she started coming to me her 
doctor discovered that she suffered violent pains during her 
periods ; she had _ suffered from the commencement of 
menstruation, but the pains lately were tending to become 
worse. It was suggested that on her next visit I might 
arrange at the same time to have the opinion of a gynaeco- 
logist, but after further consultation we agreed to try spinal 
manipulation, provided examination indicated that line of 
treatment. Accordingly, at her next visit an endeavour 
was made to mobilize the whole lumbar spine, there being 
a general rigidity in that area. Within ten days she wrote: 
‘‘T know you will be glad to hear ‘that I had a very 
good time last week, practically no pain at all in the back 
or anywhere else. I have never felt quite so well before at 
those times ; it seems too good to be true. % 


Case VI 
Miss B., aged 17, was sent by her mistress. Her periods 
commenced when she was 14, occurred every fortnight or 
three weeks, and lasted seven days. She always had pain in 
front of the stomach on the first day of her periods. This 
was usually accompanied by sickness, and she had to lie down 
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during that day. Examination showed limitation of move- 
ment between the third and fourth lumbar vertebrae. She 
had two treatments at a week’s interval, and when seen on 
the third occasion had just ot over a period which, she 
said, was the best time she had had in her life. After two 
more treatments, carrying her over the next period, her 
mistress wrote: ‘‘ Il am happy to have to report about my 
maid that her period arrived before she got home on 
Wednesday. She was able to keep about that evening, and 
was only sick twice the next day, kept about, did her work, 
and ate her food apparently quite normally . altogether 
since being treated by you she has been much less moody, 
and much more cheerful than she has been since her periods 
first started—more like the happy child I first knew when 
she was still at school.”’ 

While dealing with the lumbar region it may be 
mentioned that manipulation of these vertebrae often has 
a very marked influence on constipation, and it is not 
unusual to find that people who have not had a motion 
for years without the use of medicine are able to return 
to normal habits. 

Certain disorders of the alimentary tract seem to be 
related to the dorsal spine. For instance, there is the 
person who complains in a vague way of indigestion. 
He has pain or discomfort after food, not at any 
particular time after food, but he has discovered that 
he must be careful what he eats. He may probably say 
that he has no appetite or feels sick. Faddy about his 
food, he will not take the general run of food provided 
for the rest of the family. Very often he goes on a 
““ diet,’’ either prescribed by his medical adviser or made 
up by himself with the help of books and well-meaning 
friends. All this only goes to prove that the patient 
is miserable and unhappy ; it does not necessarily prove 
that he is a neurotic subject. In such cases one often 
finds tenderness on either side of the spine in the mid- 
dorsal area, but more generally on the right side, and 
the corresponding vertebrae show a want of motility. 
Freeing up of these vertebrae may materially alter the 
patient’s outlook and get rid of his discomfort. 


Case VII 

Mrs. A., aged 40, complained that for the last two years 
life had been a misery through sickness, loss of energy, and 
sleeplessness. She could not take ordinary food ; in fact, 
she had been ‘‘ put on a diet’’ by a physician six months 
previously, so she had the trouble of preparing separate food 
for herself and her husband. Treatment was given to over- 
come certain tissue tension. which was discovered in the mid- 
dorsal region. After the second treatment she commenced 
to take ordinary food, and very soon resumed full ordinary 
but said had to avoid mutton fat. She soon 
gained seven pounds, slept soundly, lost her miserable 
feelings, and took altogether a brighter outlook on life. 
Instances of this nature are frequently happening. 


diet, she 


Herpes zoster is mentioned in connexion with the 
dorsal region, because the only two cases I have treated 
were related one to the upper and the other to the mid- 
dorsal vertebrae. In both cases the patients were women, 
and the rash fully developed. They each had one treat- 
ment, and the subsequent events were similar. In each 
case the pain went within a few hours, and although the 
irritation remained they were grateful to be free from 
pain. 

Reference ought to be made also to asthma, but, 
although spinal treatment often does produce a profound 
influence, there are many more cases where it has no 
effect, or at any rate produces no lasting beneficial effect. 


Case VIII 
Mr. %5., aged 49, had been chief officer in a large liner, 
but was forced to give up his job on account of asthma. 
This was partly owing to the fact that the asthma was worse 
at sea, and he found that he was easier in London than 
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elsewhere. Extreme heat or cold affected him, and he wag 
worse at night. He had dysentery twelve years ago, which 
lasted five years, and then the asthma became unbearable 
Nine years ago he had rheumatic fever, being in bed for three 
months, but had no asthma while the fever persisted. He had 
also noticed that during bouts of malaria he had no asthma 
As he took aspirin for malaria he discovered that this drup 
helped his asthma. It is worth noting that up to the age 
of 21 he was doing hard manual work as a sailor. Only after 
that, when he assumed the more sedentary habits of a ship's 
officer, did the asthma show itself. He had his first treatment 
on April 30th, 1930, and this was intended to loosen up the 
whole of his dorsal spine and free the ribs. At the same time 
he was encouraged to do hard work in his garden. That night 
he was more comfortable than he had been for a very long 
time. Up to the middle of May he had altogether a 
treatments. On October 3rd he wrote: ‘In reply to you 
inquiries I am glad to be able to say that I am very much 
improved in health. I have not had a single bad spasm 
since I had your treatment, although I have had some 
slight attacks, which yielded readily to the simple remedy 
of aspirin and inhalations of burning powder. ...” fy 
March, 1931, he consulted me about something else, byt 
said that his asthma was still well under control. 





TWO CASES OF SARCOMA FOLLOWING 
KNOWN TRAUMA 


BY 


DAVID H. HALER, M.B., B.S.Lonn. 


ASSISTANT PATHOLOGIST, PRINCE OF WALES'S HOSPITAL 


It is stated in Ewing’s Neoplastic Diseases that ‘‘ trauma 
often seems to be the sole tangible factor in originating 
many tumours. By trauma is here understood a single or 
repeated more or less contusing, crushing, or lacerating 
injury.’’ Below are recorded two cases of malignant 
tumour formation in association with two different types 
of known trauma—indirect and direct. In both cases 
the growth proved to be sarcomatous. 

The first case presents several points of considerable 
interest, because the patient was under continuous observa- 
tion from the time of one single definite injury to the 
time of amputation of the affected limb. That this 
observation was complete may be seen from the fact 
that, during this period, not only was the joint x-rayed 
twice, but it was also opened and explored, and the one 
damaged structure therein removed. The type of growth 
recorded is a comparatively unusual one. 








CasE I 
Synovial Sarcoma following Indirect Trauma 

A single woman, aged 41, jumped off a chair on March 281d, 
1930, and experienced for the first time an intense pain on 
the medial aspect of her right knee. The joint became locked 
in a semi-flexed position ; rapid swelling of the joint ensued, 
and the condition was diagnosed as dislocation of the medial 
meniscus. This was treated by reduction and splinting. At 
this time the swelling was excessive, and in spite of treatment 
did not subside during the subsequent seven months. 4s 
the joint continued to be swollen and painful, the patient was 
admitted to hospital, where, in view of the extensive 
synovitis present, extension was applied for ten days, alter 
which the joint was opened and explored. All the joint 
structures were found to be normal, with the exception ¢ 
the medial meniscus, which was ruptured horizontally, and 
was consequently removed. On examination it showed 10 
pathological macroscopical change. 

In December the patient was discharged with the note, 
‘* Knee still slightly swollen.”’ 

In January, 1931, she was readmitted with 
swelling of knee. The joint was grossly swollen, but there 
was no evidence of intra-articular free fluid, and the antenot 
patellar surface was easily palpable. A bivalved plaster be 
applied and the patient confined to bed. Large doses . 
potassium iodide had no effect on the local condition; the 
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Wassermann reaction, the von Pirquet test, and a provocative 
injection of gonococcal vaccine gave negative results ; there 
were no special alterations in the blood count. 

On March 12th the x-ray report was: ‘‘ Slight periostitis 
of the lower end of the femur—joint appears normal. No 
evidence of new growth on tibia or femur.’’ At this time 
no fluid was obtained by needle exploration of the joint. 

By March 20th the swelling had increased, the maximum 
diameter being 22 inches. A large, hard, discrete, freely 
movable lymph node was discovered in the right groin. In 
view of tentative diagnosis of sarcoma, weekly doses of deep 
grays were given, without avail. 

On April 2nd the limb was amputated through the middle 
third of the femur. Convalescence up to date has been 
uneventful, but skiagrams of the chest show several areas 
suggestive of secondary deposits. 

Description of Specimen.—Right lower limb amputated 


through middle third of femur. Knee-joint grossly swollen ; 


overlying skin atrophic, healed operation scar visible over 
inner aspect ; maximum diameter, 23}$ inches. Patella dis- 
placed medially, softened, and extensively invaded. Joint 
cavity filled with a white, waxy, homogeneous growth, the 
limits of which are determined by a fibrous zone approxi- 
mately following the distended joint capsule. The tissue is 
almost uniform in consistency, except for an area of hyalo- 
colliquative degeneration at the postero-external aspect of 
the lateral femoral condyle. The medial meniscus is missing, 
and the lateral semilunar cartilage is extensively infiltrated 
with growth, as are the articular cartilages—particularly in 
the region of the degenerate area. 

Microscopical Report.—‘‘ A round and spindle-celled sarcoma 
of joint capsule—probably synovial in origin.’’ 

The interest of this case lies in the history of what 
may be termed an indirect type of trauma, the resulting 
symptoms of which steadily merged into those of a 
neoplasm, while a careful exploration of the knee-joint 
undertaken only four months before amputation showed 
no evidence of tumour formation. 

The second case presents a history of the direct type 
of trauma, and here the symptoms of a haematoma 
insensibly merged into those of a sarcoma. 





Case II 
Sarcoma of Peroneal Intermuscular Septum following 
Direct Trauma 

In December, 1930, a married man, aged 37, while getting 
on to a bus, knocked his right leg just below the knee ; 
within two days a large, hard bruise appeared, which steadily 
increased in size. 

In February, 1931, a piece of the tumour was removed, 
and on microscopical examination it was found to be a spindle- 
celled sarcoma. 

In March, 1931, the patient was admitted to hospital with 
alump about 3 by 14 inches by 1 inch lying on the heads of 
the peronei muscles and over the upper third of the shaft of the 
tight fibula. The tumour was freely movable laterally, but 
not vertically. The overlying skin was reddened and bore 
a centrally situated recent operation scar. The lesion was 
not tender or hot, and there was one small gland just 
palpable in the corresponding groin. The tumour, together 
with its associated muscles, was freely excised. 

Description of Spectmen.—Reddish-brown tumour lying in 
the deep fascia, encapsulated from surrounding muscles ; 
edges firm and well defined. No areas of haemorrhage were 
sen; the lump was almost entirely solid, and showed a 
faintly whorled cross-section. There was no apparent invasion 
of surrounding structures. 

Microscopical Report.—‘‘ Spindle-celled sarcoma of leg, 
apparently arising in deep fascia not actively invading 
Muscle; but the growth cells vary a good deal, and the 
tumour contains many wide vascular spaces.’’ 

I should like to acknowledge my indebtedness to Mr. R. 
Coyte, under whose care these patients were, for permission 
to publish details of their cases. 
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Memoranda 
MEDICAL, SURGICAL, OBSTETRICAL 


PAIN IN THE ARM AND A DEAD TOOTH 
I venture to publish the following personal experiences in 
case they should be of general interest. 

In 1924 I began to suffer from pain in the left arm, acute 
enough to wake me every night during three weeks. This 
pain was a continuous ache deep in the arm, with tingling 
and numbness of all the fingers, and with exacerbations 
that interfered with any other activity. I could not 
further localize the pain, and could only compare the 
sensations with those in a limb that has been “ asleep.”’ 
I concluded that there was some disturbance of the in- 
nervation of the brachial artery. Sometimes there occurred 
also fibrillary spasms in the left pectoralis major muscle. 
I tried various remedies without success, and then had 
my teeth x-rayed in the search for a septic focus. Sure 
enough the first left upper molar had an apical abscess. 
This tooth had had the nerve removed nine years pre- 
viously, and was then stopped. After its extraction the 
pain in the arm ceased and I ascribed it to toxic neuritis. 

Five years later I had the first left upper bicuspid tooth 
stopped. Something went wrong, the nerve was destroyed 
and the roots were cleaned out and stopped, the latter 
process being quite painless. A few weeks later the old 
pain in the arm returned, and I consulted the dentist, who 
informed me that there was periapical inflammation 
around the stopped tooth. I elected to have local anaes- 
thesia for the extraction, and he employed a “ sulcus 
injection.’’ As the left half of my upper lip seemed to 
swell up and disappear, I was astonished to find that the 
pain in my arm had gone. About twenty minutes after 
the extraction I tested the left half of my upper lip and 
found that pin-pricks were without effect until the corner 
of the mouth was reached, and the same held good for 
hot and cold sensations. Wondering if tactile anaesthesia 
affected the same area, I was astonished to find that I 
could feel the touch of cotton-wool over the whole upper 
lip. i 

I decided to look up the literature on the trigeminal 
nerve, and found a paper by Margaret Gerard (Archives of 
Neurology and Psychiatry, ix, 1923). According to this 
investigator the nerve fibres from the Gasserian ganglion 
enter the pons, and some end there. But a large propor- 
tion descend in the medulla and cord, and reach as far as 
the second cervical segment. The fibres ending in the pons 
are those conveying tactile sensations from the face, 
whereas those going down into the spinal cord convey 
sensations of pain and of heat and cold. Now these latter 
sensations were the very ones affected by the sulcus in- 
jection which abolished the pain in the arm. I then tried 
to find out the nerve supply to the brachial artery, but 
the only reference I could find in Cunningham’s Anatomy 
was to a twig given to the artery by the musculo- 
cutaneous nerve from the fifth and sixth cervical segments. 
These segments also supplied the pectoralis major muscle. 
As the pieces in this puzzle fitted so well I consulted 
Keiller’s Anatomy of Nerve Tracts of the Brain and Cord. 
Keiller states : ‘‘ The sensory nuclei of the fifth nerve are 
connected by association fibres with the seventh and twelfth 
motor nuclei for face and tongue reflexes, and probably 
also with the motor nuclei of the brachial plexus.’’ 
The pain in the arm and spasms in the pectoralis major 
muscle seem, therefore, to be due to long-distance disturb- 
ances from the trigeminal nerve. This would explain their 
localization in a way that the theory of toxaemia from a 
septic focus does not. 

The phenomena suggest to my mind that disturbance in 
a tooth causes facial neuralgia, but that when the nerve 
to that tooth is destroyed then sensory stimuli from 
neighbouring structures can cause pain at unexpected 
distances from that tooth. Since the second tooth was 
extracted the pain in the arm has been absent. 

H. W. Hitts, M.D., M.R.C.P. 
Honorary Physician and Anaesthetist, 
Stroud General Hospital. 
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PSEUDO-HERMAPHRODITISM 
The following example of an unusual condition appears 
to merit record. 


On June 14th, 1931, an Arab tribeswoman, aged 25, pre- 
sented herself at the Royal Hospital, Baghdad, stating that 
she had never menstruated and complaining of abnormal 
external genitalia. 

Examination showed the following abnormalities. An ill- 
developed mons veneris—pubic hair of female distribution— 
labia majora normal—a penis with well-formed crura and 
glans one and three-quarter inches long, projecting between 
nymphae which formed a prepuce open ventrally. The penile 
external urinary meatus was deficient ventrally and its lips 
were continued as the well-marked margins of a_ shallow 
groove, which terminated at a urinary meatus of the female 
type in the normal position and from which she urinated. 
Per rectum no uterus could be felt. A depression, on 
pressure not more than 1} inches deep, lined by mucous 
membrane much puckered at its extremity, represented the 
vagina. 

In general development, the patient conformed more to 
the male than to the female type. A radiograph of the 
pelvis was taken by my colleague Dr. A. C. Norman, who 
reports: ‘‘On the whole the picture of the pelvis tends to 
the female type, but it is not quite so open as the average 
female. I have seen much narrower female pelves, however.’’ 

The patient volunteered the statement that for two days 
in each month she experienced a feeling of malaise with low 
backache. She requested (a) removal of the penis, and (b) the 
formation of a vagina. She has been married for four years. 

Laparotomy under intrathecal tutocain showed, after careful 
search, no evidence of the presence of uterus, ovaries, or tube, 
either above or below the pelvic brim. On the left side, just 
below the pelvic brim, was a well-formed testicle, the size of 
a large walnut, with epididymis and a vas deferens which, 
after a sinuous course, petered out near the bladder base. 
These structures were all retroperitoneal, with the normal 
vascular connexions for a testicle in this position. 

The abdomen was closed and the rudimentary penis was 
removed with the diathermy cautery because (1) it was a 
useless organ which the patient stoutly affirmed never became 
erect during attempted coitus with her husband, and (2) under 
tribal conditions it would not be possible for her to change 
her sex. She was discharged from hospital on July 3rd. 

It would be interesting to know how experts would classify 
this case. I feel that some would probably be inclined to 
regard it as one of hypospadias in a male with non-descent 
of the testes and cleft scrotum. 





I am indebted to the Inspector-General of Health Services, 
Iraq, for permission to publish this note. 
G. S. Woopman, F.R.C.S.Ed. 
Chief Surgical Specialist to the Government 
Baghdad. of [raq. 
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INDICATIONS FOR PREMATURE TERMINATION 

OF PREGNANCY 
At a joint meeting of the Section of Obstetrics and 
Gynaecology with the Sections of Medicine and Psychiatry 
of the Royal Society of Medicine on October 16th, with 
Mr. BriGutr BaNnIsterR in the chair, a discussion on 
medical indications for the premature termination of preg- 
nancy was opened by Dr. L. S. T. Burrett (Section 
of Medicine). 

Dr. Burrell said that he proposed to deal with indica- 
tions associated with disease of the lungs. Taking first the 
question of pulmonary tuberculosis, he thought it would 
be agreed that in a patient in whom the disease was 
arrested there could be no objection to a normal delivery 
at term. Most people had been infected with pulmonary 
tuberculosis at some time, but the lesions had healed 
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completely. Where there was liability to recurrence the 
problem was different. The child of tuberculous Parentage 
lived. in danger of infection ; he would become accustomed 
to periods of ill-health in one of his parents ; he might 
be treated as a pariah by other children whose parent, 
dreaded infection, and he would be deprived of the 
parental kisses and caresses which were enjoyed by the 
normal child. But, legally, members of the medical pro- 
fession were not allowed to consider the case from the 
child’s point of view. They must only consider the effec 
of pregnancy on the mother. In cases of acute and pro- 
gressive tuberculosis of the lung he was strongly of the 
opinion that pregnancy should be terminated if the woman 
was seen before the fourth or fifth month. Pregnancy was 
usually well tolerated by these women, but parturition 
was followed by a flare-up, which might end fatally, 
It the mother survived, the disease usually became fibro. 
caseous, and she died within three or four years. Where 
the pregnancy had reached the fifth month it was usually 
as well to let the woman go to term ; premature labour 
would do her nearly as much harm at this stage as 
normal delivery, and the child deserved some consideration 
in the circumstances. With the fibro-caseous type of the 
disease, in which the patient was just holding her own, 
but no more, any additional stress might tip the scale 
against her. Often women returning home from a sana- 
torium in this state became pregnant, and in his opinion 
pregnancy should be terminated in the early months in 
the interests of the mother. But here again if. preg. 
nancy had reached the fifth month before she was seen, 
it was just as well to let her go to term, because the 
shock of premature labour would be nearly as great as 
that of normal delivery. In the chronic fibroid type of 
phthisis, where the disease was arrested, and where the 
patient showed no reaction to strain, it was justifiable 
to leave the pregnancy alone. Where the child was not 
desired the parents would be inclined to urge all the 
arguments against pregnancy in a tuberculous woman: 
but if the physician felt that the case was one which 
he knew from experience would entail no undue risk for 
the mother he: had no medical reason for intervention, 
In non-tuberculous cases, such as pulmonary carcinoma, 
actinomycosis, and asthma, it was not usually necessary 
to terminate pregnancy unless the heart was failing—for 
example, in chronic bronchitis or asthma. Pregnancy 
usually benefited patients with asthma, though they were 
made worse by parturition. 

Dr. T. F. Corron said that it was generally agreed 
that the primary cause of heart failure among pregnant 
women was mechanical ; the crippled heart was unable 
to carry the load of the increased weight and the dis 
placement of the diaphragm. Treatment depended on 
the prognosis. If congestive failure was anticipated, preg: 
nancy should be terminated during the first three months. 
Where the heart was enlarged or fibrillating during the 
early months of pregnancy the patient should be treated 
with rest and digitalis, and abortion should be induced 
as soon as the condition of the heart would permit it. 
In the later months of pregnancy a patient with com 
gestive heart failure might as- well be allowed to go to 
term, since the shock of premature labour provided the 
greater risk. These women would stand an anaesthetic 
as well as non-pregnant heart cases, and the modem 
tendency was to feel less anxiety about anaesthesia for 
patients with cardiac lesions. Active rheumatic infectiot 
arising during pregnancy might lead to heart failure ; if 
the infective process became quiescent, pregnancy should 
be terminated before the third month. In women with 
chronic valvular disease of the heart who were not actively 
infected the immediate prognosis was not unfavourable, 
and they might go through one or two pregnancies without 
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affecting the course of the disease, but repeated preg- 
nancies tended to shorten life. If increasing breathless- 
ness of cardiac origin, or mitral stenosis with haemoptysis, 
or oedema had been conspicuous signs before pregnancy 
there was a danger of congestive failure. The tendency 
jn recent years was to allow more heart cases to go to 
term, but practitioners must be vigilant for the type 
of woman who would be injured by pregnancy. He 
thought that the work -of ante-natal clinics would be 
improved by association with the cardiac department of 
a hospital. 

Professor BeckwitH WHITEHOUSE (Birmingham) said 
that there was no doubt that the induction of abortion 
was distasteful to most British obstetricians. In law the 
life or health of the mother formed the only grounds upon 
which labour should be induced. On a five-year basis 
the total number of induced abortions in eight London 
and provincial hospitals was only 267, an average of just 
over 50 yearly, or 6 per institution. On a similar basis 
of 16,592 private and hospital patients the number of 
premature terminations of pregnancy during the early 
months of gestation was only 112, or 0.6 per cent. Induc- 
tions of labour for pelvic disproportion were not included 
in this series. Was this standard of practice correct, or 
were obstetricians adopting an attitude which was not in 
the best interests of the physical and mental well-being 
of their patients? There could be little doubt that abor- 
tion was being induced to-day on so-called therapeutic 
grounds which were not regarded as indications in the 
generally accepted sense. He submitted figures of the 
indications for operation given in reports on 600 cases 
collected from eight London and provincial hospitals over 
five years. Apart from major indications, such as pul- 
monary tuberculosis and cardiac disease, which he left 
to other speakers, he drew attention to the large number 
of minor indications, which included rapidly repeated 
pregnancies ; previous operations, especially on the pelvic 
floor ; tendency to prolapse of the pelvic viscera ; mental 
states, such as previous puerperal mania, suicidal states, 
and bad mental family history ; general debility ; asthenic 
states ; severe anaemia. Most practitioners would agree 
that rapidly repeated pregnancies did not justify inter- 
vention ; but were we making the fertile woman a slave 
to childbirth? Contraception often appeared to fail in 
such cases. Where there had been a previous operation 


‘each case must be decided on its merits ; if the pelvic 


floor had been recently repaired it was certainly a tempta- 
tion to terminate pregnancy. He always induced labour 
where the mother had a malignant neoplasm, since preg- 
nancy exercised a stimulating effect on malignant cells. 
In cases of mental disease eugenic as well as therapeutic 
questions arose. 

Mr. EarpLEy HoLiLanp compared a series of cases of 
induced labour among hospital patients with a similar 
series in private practice, and found the reasons for inter- 
vention to be rather different in the two groups. Among 
the hospital patients 65 per cent. of the pregnancies inter- 
tupted before the child was viable were terminated for 
cardiac disease, chronic nephritis, or pulmonary tuber- 
culosis. Among those interrupted later in pregnancy the 
commonest reasons for induction or Caesarean section 
were albuminuria, eclampsia, chronic nephritis, cardiac 
disease, and diabetes. In all the hospital cases, in short, 
the pregnancy was terminated because labour would have 
been injurious to the mother. In private practice the 
Proportion of debatable or minor indications appeared 
to be higher. He had performed induction on private 
patients for such conditions as arthritis deformans, hypo- 
thyroidism and hyperthyroidism, a history of previous 
eclampsia, cardiac disease, pulmonary tuberculosis, con- 
trolled diabetes mellitus, mental disturbance, and con- 
genital syphilis with an inveterate positive Wassermann 
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reaction ; haemophilia and idiopathic epilepsy were con- 
ditions on account of which patients sometimes appealed 
for induction of labour. He had terminated pregnancy 
in a neurasthenic woman with enteroptosis whose child 
had recently had an unsuccessful operation for hare-lip, 
whose father had just died, and whose husband was 
leaving for India. In his experience the physician was 
more likely than the obstetrician to take a humane view 
and consider the interests of the mother, possibly because 
the physician had been trained to consider the patient 
and the obstetrician the infant. If it was impossible to 
guarantee that the patient was faced with no increase 
of risk, it was scarcely justifiable to make her go through 
a labour which she feared to face. 

Dr. H. YELLOWLEEs said that the psychiatrist, unlike 
the physician or obstetrician, had to consider the patient 
as a whole. It was impossible to give lists of psychiatric 
reasons for the induction of labour. Dr. Percy Smith, 
writing in the British Medical Journal of January 9th, 
1928, had described seventeen cases in which the termina- 
tion of pregnancy had been considered on mental grounds, 
and this might be regarded as psychiatry’s classical con- 
tribution to the subject. In ten cases the decision had 
been in favour of induction, and in seven against, but 
it was not possible to define the exact grounds on which 
these decisions had been reached. Dr. Smith himself had 
said that only medical considerations should be allowed 
to weigh, but it was not always easy to decide which 
indications were purely medical. Colonel J. R. Lord, in 
1927, gave the following indications for termination of 
pregnancy: to save life ; to cure ill-health ; to prevent 
disease. At a discussion held in Nottingham in 1928, 
it was agreed that termination of pregnancy seldom 
improved the mental state of the mother, and for that 
reason the psychiatrist often preferred to wait for physical 
indications. On the other hand, psychiatric indications 
were sometimes all-important ; but each case must be 
judged individually. A speaker at the Nottingham dis- 
cussion had said that eugenic data were insufficient to 
allow of the child being taken into consideration in 
deciding whether pregnancy should be terminated in a 
mental case. 

Dr. G. W. B. James said that the course taken must 
depend to some extent on the mental symptoms. Ter- 
mination of pregnancy was seldom justified, for example, 
in a case of neurosis, unless, perhaps, it was an anxiety 
or an obsessional neurosis. The general indications were 
to save life, to alleviate mental illness, or to prevent 
mental ill-health. If possible, the patient should be moved 
into hospital for observation, and he thought it was 
desirable that maternity hospitals should keep a room 
for the admission of these patients. Under hospital con- 
ditions mental symptoms often disappeared. Loss of in- 
sight was a common symptom, by which was implied the 
loss of the patient’s hold upon reality. The fact that 
termination of pregnancy seldom benefited the patient’s 
mental state might be because it was usually left too 
late. Psychiatry always insisted on early treatment, and 
this principle should be applied equally to psychoses in 
pregnant women. If a woman in her second pregnancy 
began to lose insight and to drop in weight, eventually 
becoming psychotic, the psychiatrist seldom demanded 
termination of pregnancy unless some physical indication 
arose. Recovery nearly always followed three or four 
months after labour ; but was it not possible that with 
early termination of the pregnancy it might occur much 
sooner? Continental experience suggested that it would. 
Psychiatrists were not justified in giving a psychosis the 
opportunity to become fixed. 

Dr. CRIGHTON BRAMWELL referred again to pregnancy 
complicated by heart disease. He mentioned a series of 
eighty-two cases which had gone to term, and among 
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which five deaths had occurred. One of the five had died 
of pulmonary embolism, and the other four had been 
cases of auricular fibrillation. He agreed that, with cases 
of auricular fibrillation in which congestive heart failure 
was anticipated, pregnancy should be terminated if the 
patient was seen before the fifth month, but that after 
that she should be allowed to go to term. He thought 
Caesarean section valuable in some cases ; it avoided the 
strain on the heart of the last month of pregnancy, and 
allowed of sterilization. Heart failure should always be 
treated and overcome before pregnancy was interfered 
with. 

Dr. W. A. Potts (Birmingham) said that at the Hallam 
Hospital, West Bromwich, it was possible to take patients 
in for observation in the way advocated by Dr. James. 
He believed that in a large percentage of mental cases it 
was possible to find septic foci which were to some extent 
responsible for the condition. The decision with regard 
to termination of pregnancy should depend on the site 
of such foci and the thoroughness with which they could 

e treated. Septic teeth, for example, should be treated 
early ; if there was any danger that dental treatment 
might give rise to miscarriage it was evidently preferable 
that this should occur during the first few months of 
pregnancy. Non-specific therapy was sometimes valuable, 
such as T.A.B. vaccine, or, in pregnancy, an anti-strepto- 
coccal serum. It was now recognized that throat infec- 
tions were allied to puerperal sepsis, and the use of such 
a serum might diminish the risk of puerperal sepsis later. 

Dr. Percy SmitTH said that in his published cases, 
referred to by Dr. Yellowlees, the decision to terminate 
pregnancy had been reached after weighing the whole 
history. He drew attention to some of the difficulties of 
admitting the patient for observation under the last 
amendment of the Lunacy Acts. At present, unless the 
patient was capable of expressing herself as- willing to 
submit to treatment, she had to be certified before she 
could be admitted. 

Dr. B. DuNtop emphasized the importance of eugenic 
considerations, which, he said, had received little attention 
during the discussion. If there was good reason to 
suppose that the child would be defective it could not 
be regarded as justifiable to allow it to be born. He 
referred to a paste now widely used in Germany and 
Russia to procure abortion, and anticipated an increase in 
the number of abortions once its use became generally 
known. 

Dr. LEONARD FINDLAy agreed that the child had come 
in for little consideration during the discussion. As a 
paediatrician he thought it calamitous to allow the birth 
of the child where the mother was suffering from active 
pulmonary tuberculosis. He was surprised that Mr. 
Eardley Holland should regard an inveterate Wassermann 
reaction as grounds for the termination of pregnancy 
where the patient was a congenital syphilitic. He had 
never heard of a third generation transmission of the spiro- 
chaete. He considered deaf-mutism of one or both parents 
to be a far more serious indication for intervention, and 
a family history of haemophilia was another sound reason. 
The method of choice was Caesarean section with steriliza- 
tion. Mental deficiency was not usually inherited, and 
it was rare to get more than one case of mental deficiency 
in a family, except with certain familial degenerations. . 

Dr. E. SroL_KINnpD said that he knew of no diseases due 
to septic teeth, and that far too many teeth were taken 
out at the present time. Women who did not wish to 
have children frequently went abroad for induction of 
labour, and many of them were really ill, and had been 
advised to have no more children. He did not believe 
that it was ever possible to say when pulmonary tuber- 
culosis was quiescent ; there was always a liability to 
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relapse, and women with this disease should be helped 
to avoid pregnancy. 

In replying, Professor WHITEHOUSE said he had found 
that if a pregnant woman with early psychotic sym. 
ptoms was threatened with a visit to a psychiatrist the 
symptoms often cleared up. 





THE DOCTOR IN WAR 

At a meeting of the United Services Section of the Royal 
Society of Medicine on October 12th, the presidential 
address was delivered by Lieut.-Colonel E. M. CowEL, 
D.S.O., the first Territorial Army medical officer to be 
elected to the presidency. 
first part of his address to a brief history of military 
surgery, and afterwards proceeded to speak of a recent 
departure in connexion with air ambulance units. 

In the historical part he said that in ancient Egypt the 
military surgeon was held in high esteem, less so in 
ancient Greece, though Hippocrates advised those who 
desired to become surgeons to join the army and follow it. 
In the Roman Army Julius Caesar bestowed the rights of 
citizenship upon his doctors. It appeared that Roman 
naval surgeons received double pay as a special induce- 
ment to enter that service, for the Romans hated the 
sea. In the Eastern Roman Empire, where army organiza- 
tion reached a high level, medical corps were established. 
In feudal times in Europe nothing was done for the 
common soldier. The Crusades did not contribute to any 
extent to the advancement of military medical science, 
but Colonel Cowell indicated a few landmarks in history, 
such as the establishment of the Order of the Knights of 
St. John at the end of the cleventh century, the accom- 
paniment of Edward I by a number of medical -men on 
his invasion of Scotland, the establishment of military 
hospitals in France in the sixteenth century, the mention 
of a hospital ship at the time of the Spanish Armada, the 
improvements in the service in France under the stimulus 
of Cardinal Richelieu, and the fact that in seventeenth 
century England Thomas Willis, William Harvey, and 
Richard Wiseman were surgeons to the army, and ata 
later time Percivall Pott and John Hunter—the latter, 
though brilliant as a surgeon, not a success as a military 
administrator. The speaker, with a mastery of com- 
pression, carried on the story to the Franco-Prussian war, 
He then added a few words on military nursing, mention- 
ing the women who rendered aid to military heroes in 
Homer’s Iliad, the Order of the Sisters of Charity, founded 
in the Thirty Years’ War, and, finally, the magnificent 
work of Florence Nightingale. 





Ark AMBULANCE UNITS 

In the second part of his address Colonel Cowell spoke 
on the question of air ambulance. Recently, he said, the 
Order of St. John and the British Red Cross had taken 
up this matter, and air ambulance detachments were being 
formed under that organization. The first machine—a 
Desoutter monoplane—had been presented anonymously 
to the Surrey Branch of the British Red Cross Society, 
and was established at Croydon aerodrome. It was 
capable of taking two lying cases or one lying and one 
sitting case, and the operation of loading, through the 
port window, could be very expeditiously performed in 
forty-five seconds. It was a very comfortable machine, 
entirely enclosed, and, in the speaker’s view, compared 
very favourably with the ‘‘ avions sanitaires ’’ which he 
saw on attending an air ambulance demonstration in Paris 
at the end of July. One of these was just capable of 
carrying one stretcher, and the poor patient had about as 
much room as if he were in his coffin. 


Colonel Cowell devoted the 
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Colonel Cowell concluded with a cinematograph demon- 
stration illustrating the Desoutter monoplane at Croydon— 
loading, taking off, and landing. It was shown making its 
first flight with the Red Cross mark on June 4th of this 
year. It was able to achieve a speed of 120 miles per 
hour, and could take off and land in as little space as any 
other light aeroplane. It resembled the two-seater Ford 
ambulance car, which was so useful in the war. He added 
that the ambulance machine was available to transport 
civil cases to and from any place at any time.! 

Air Vice-Marshal J. McIntyre (Director of the Royal 
Air Force Medical Service) congratulated Colonel Cowell 
on a most interesting address. The evacuation of sick 
and wounded by the Air Force had so far been limited to 
Eastern countries, where ordinary means of transport 
scarcely existed. There was no special Air Force ambu- 
lance. What was used in a big evacuation was a large 
troop-carrying machine, which conveyed the sick and 
wounded—principally the sick—over considerable dis- 
tances. Otherwise small general purpose machines were 
employed, capable of carrying one stretcher case, and 
perhaps one or two sitting cases. Certain types of 
machines had spares which enabled them to be fitted to 
take stretchers. Another method by which sick had been 
evacuated was by strapping them on the top of the 
fuselage, but that was not a device which he favoured. 

Lieut.-General Sir H. B. Fawcus (Director-General 
A.M.S.) gave it as his opinion that air ambulance trans- 
port in the next war, whenever it might come, would be an 
absolute necessity. He was certain that the method on 
which Colonel Cowell had been working was one which 
was likely to ensure air ambulance transport at the begin- 
ning of a war. Before the last war, in 1913, there was 
a strong movement to get motor ambulances for work 
in the field, but no success was forthcoming. The war 
had not been going on for very leng, however, before it 
became most evidently necessary to have motor ambu- 
lances, and these were obtained without difficulty and in 
very large numbers. He was sure that if the country 
went to war again without air ambulance transport, 
there would be the same outcry, the same necessity, and 
the same result. 

Surgeon Vice-Admiral Bonp (Medical Director-General 
R.N.) proposed a vote of thanks to Colonel Cowell, which 
was heartily accorded. 





INDIVIDUAL PSYCHOLOGY AND THE 
SYMPATHETIC MECHANISM 
At the first meeting of the session of the Medical 
Society of Individual Psychology, on October 16th, Dr. 
W. Lancpon Brown delivered the annual address from 
the chair. It was reported that the membership of the 
society had risen to fifty during its inaugural year. 

Dr. Langdon Brown prefaced his address by explaining 
that he was not a trained psychologist ; he had been 
brought up in an entirely materialistic school of medicine, 
but having started by applying physiological principles, 
he was forced by the logic of necessity to pay regard to 
the underlying psychology. He considered that a striking 
feature of twentieth century medicine was a return to the 
cult of Aesculapius, which might be summed up as baths, 
fresh air, dream analysis, and psychological explanation. 
A very important part of treatment under the ancient 
cult was the interpretation of dreams by priests, and 
from this there developed a more or less definite psycho- 
therapy. No doubt dreams did sometimes, to those who 
watched them carefully, betray the condition of the 
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body. There was much in the temple ritual which might 
seem like quackery to-day, but he would prefer to call 
it psychotherapy adapted to the needs of former times. 
After all, reason was a more recent human acquisition 
than the emotions, and our forefathers for thousands of 
years depended for healing on magic alone. For himself 
the significance of this modern return to Aesculapius was 
the recognition of the importance, not only of the disease 
from which the patient suffered, but of the patient who 
suffered from the disease, together with his reactions, his 
environment, and his hereditary tendencies. It was by 
the combined attack on the physical and psychological 
side that medicine would make advances in the future. 
So far medicine had given scant consideration to the way 
in which man adapted himself to the social environment ; 
and, after all, man entered this world much more com- 
pletely equipped to deal with the life of internal relations 
than to deal with environment. 

Passing on to speak in particular of the work of the 
late W. H. R. Rivers, to whom he paid a high tribute, 
Dr. Langdon Brown said that Rivers had extended the 
work of Hughlings Jackson, who described three levels 
of the nervous system—the reflex, the sensory and motor, 
and the psychological—as representing three successive 
stages in development. Rivers postulated a number of 
different layers within the highest level. The development 
of the individual mind, he considered, led to the forma- 
tion of consecutive layers, indicative of increasing reality 
and self-control ; but each individual started out equipped 
in the lower levels with earlier racial tendencies held more 
or less in abeyance by the higher levels. The control of 
the higher levels in dreams and in disease was lessened, 
and the older and more primitive methods of thought 
reasserted themselves. Thus one could see how easy it 
was for a sick person to believe in magic. Rivers con- 
sidered that a mental event could be relegated to the 
unconscious either by a conscious act of volition or by 
an unwitting suppression. The latter he regarded as a 
normal incident in development. Thus the higher levels 
of the nervous system were reached on the stepping- 
stones, not only of our dead selves, but of our long 
dead ancestors. It was clear that the nervous system 
originated before anything which could be called conscious- 
ness appeared, and that the sympathetic nervous system 
worked quite apart from consciousness, remaining for 
ever beyond the control of the will. It retained certain 
features of the primitive nervous system, both in structure 
and in function. The effects of sympathetic stimulation 
were all designed to activate the body for a struggle and 
increase its power of defence, while parasympathetic 
stimulation in general replaced the display of kinetic 
energy by the storage of potential energy. The sym- 
pathetic was katabolic, directing the stream of energy 
outwards ; the parasympathetic anabolic, directing it 
inwards. When these were distributed to the same 
structures their actions were always antagonistic. When 
the one was stimulated the other was inhibited, and the 
rhythm of life depended upon the balance between the 
two. The predominance of the parasympathetic in sleep 
was further shown by the occurrence of “‘ accidents,” 
such as asthma, enuresis, and emissions. It might be 
asked on this theory how to account for the para- 
sympathetic effects that were seen in overwhelming pain 
and fear, such as collapse, syncope, and loss of sphincter 
control. Rivers had pointed out that the lowly organism 
possessed another method of defence—namely, immobility 
—which took the form in some animals of shamming 
death, and might prevent detection by foes. These two 
reactions—on the one hand immobility, and on the other 
preparation for fight or flight—obviously admitted of no 
compromise. To attempt to combine the two would be 
fatal. If one of them prevailed, the opposite group 
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was inhibited. The sympathetic co-operated with the 
adrenals, the thyroid, and the pituitary ; the para- 
sympathetic with the glands of the digestive organs 
and their annexes, and possibly with the parathyroid. 
Dr. Langdon Brown went on to emphasize the 
importance of recent work on the close association 
between the pituitary, which was the leader of the 
‘‘endocrine orchestra,’’ and the hypothalamus lying 
immediately above it. Cushing had said that no other 
single structure of the body was so deeply protected, 
centrally placed, and well hidden as the pituitary. Here 
was the mainspring of primitive existence—vegetative, 
emotional, and reproductive—on which, with more or less 
success, man had come to superimpose a cortex of inhibi- 
tions. It was abundantly clear that however the sym- 
pathetic nervous system was brought into action, it 


stimulated the expression of certain emotions, pre- 
eminently fear, with tachycardia, sweating, blanched 


extremities, and the like. Psychoneuroses might express 
themselves at any one of the three levels: at the psychical 
level as an obsession ; at the sensory motor level as a 
paralysis, contracture, tic, or anaesthesia ; and at the 
visceral level as various vegetative neuroses. The state 
of continued fear, whether recognized or not as such by 
the sufferers, was capable of producing the symptoms of 
which they generally complained. Sympathetic irritation 


by stimulating the mesenteric nerves might inhibit 
peristalsis and cause intestinal stasis. Therefore an 
adequate rationale for existence, whether a happy 


marriage, an absorbing profession, or even a_ political 
agitation, might have remarkable effect on the symptoms 
of visceroptosis. 

In the concluding part of his address, Dr. Langdon 
Brown took as an illustration and gave a striking analysis 
of the life and writings of the late D. H. Lawrence. He 
noted that one literary critic had declared that Lawrence’s 
influence upon the younger generation would be over- 
powering, but Dr. Langdon Brown doubted _ this. 
Lawrence had great literary gifts which were fatally 
crippled by a psychoneurosis, and, to a generation of minds 
undamaged by the war and by the scarcely less disastrous 
peace that followed it, he should be given no more than 
his proper place. In his closing passage Dr. Langdon 
Brown said that Sir James Mackenzie had _ defined 
symptoms as the disturbance of normal reflexes. A 
normal reflex was certainly purposive, and should be 
painless. Through a chain of conditioned reflexes man 
associated ideas and achieved consciousness. This con- 
sciousness appreciated that a disturbance of the normal 
reflex was painful, and, being still purposive, proceeded 
to investigate the cause of the pain. The dog licked his 
bite, the burnt child dreaded fire, but from such simple 
defensive reflexes as these were built up elaborate associa- 
tions of ideas until, in the process of social evolution, 
certain individuals became set apart to be epicritic on 
other people’s protopathic sensations, and to try and 
rectify these disturbed and therefore painful reflexes. 
‘“ There is thus no break in the chain between simple 
reflexes and the evolution of the medical profession. 
Behold us here assembled as the last link in a long chain 
of conditioned reflexes !’’ 

Dr. F. G. CRooKSHANK, in proposing a vote of thanks 
to Dr. Langdon Brown, said that the address had united 
a broad humanity with a wealth of clinical interest and 
scientific knowledge. If there was one danger which 
attended the growth of individual psychology it was that 
in their observations of psychological mechanisms they 
might be a little oblivious concerning the sympathetic 
and other mechanisms. By his analysis of the case of 
D. H. Lawrence, Dr. Langdon Brown had shown how 
perfectly the philosophy of Adler illustrated that strange 
life story. 
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VOLUNTARY EUTHANASIA 

The annual general meeting of the Society of Medica} 
Officers of Health was held on October 16th, when 
Dr. C. Kittick MILLarp, medical officer of health for the 
city of Leicester, was installed president. Dr. Millard 
immediately proceeded to deliver his presidential address, 
the unusual theme of which was ‘‘ The legalization of 
voluntary euthanasia.’’ He prefaced it by saying that 
he had been surprised to learn how much agreement there 
was on the subject in the medical profession and outside, 
and he read endorsements which he had received from 
some medical men in Leicester and elsewhere to the effect 
that the principle underlying the practice of euthanasia 
was ethically sound. He also coined an epigram which he 
placed at the forefront of his address: ‘‘ The great task of 
medicine is to prevent disease, and, failing that, to cure 
disease. If it fails in both, science, at least, enables us to 
shorten the sufferings caused by disease.’’ 

Vast numbers of human beings, said Dr. Millard, were 
condemned to end their earthly existence by a lingering, 
painful, and often agonizing form of death. Much of the 
“sting of death ”’ lay in the prolonged physical suffering 
which preceded it ; death itself was regarded by both 
patients and friends as a ‘‘ happy release.’’ The serious 
increase during recent years of mortality from cancer had 
definitely increased the proportion of painful deaths, 
Voluntary euthanasia, the subject of his address, ex- 
cluded everything save euthanasia which was desired by 
the person concerned ; he was not proposing that imbeciles 
and mental defectives should be painlessly deprived of life, 
that old people who had become a burden to their rela- 
tives should be quietly sent to the lethal chamber, or 
that anyone who wished to do so should be allowed, still 
encouraged, to commit suicide. His proposition 
merely was that individuals who had attained to years of 
discretion, and were suffering from an incurable, fatal, 
and painful disease, should be allowed by law, if they so 
desired and if they had complied with the requisite 
conditions, to substitute for the slow and painful death a 
quick and painless one. This should be regarded, not 
merely as an act of mercy, but as a matter of elementary 
human right. It was conceded already in the case of 
animals, and neglect to ‘‘ put the poor creature out of 
its pain ’’ would be regarded as actual cruelty. 

The proposal was not new. In Sir Thomas More’s 
Utopia euthanasia was encouraged in the case of those 
suffering from an incurable disease. Many of the ancient 
philosophers were definitely in favour of it. Pliny, for 
example, declared that it was one of the greatest proofs 
of the bounty of Providence that it had filled the world 
with herbs by which the weary might find a rapid and 
painless death. Dr. Millard was at pains to distinguish 
between legalized voluntary euthanasia and suicide. The 
difference was as real as between the sacrifice of life 
for one’s friends and suicide as a means of escape from 
difficulties, or between killing in war and private murder. 
He discussed the views as to suicide held by primitive 
and more advanced peoples, as well as the _ strongly 
antagonistic attitude of Christianity, which was reflected 
in secular law, where suicide was still regarded as a felony. 
But he quoted the present Dean of St. Paul’s (Christian 
Ethics and Modern Problems) : 


less 


‘Tt seems anomalous that a man may be punished for 
cruelty if he does not put a horse or a dog ‘ out of its 
misery,’ but is liable to be hanged for murder if he helps 
a cancer patient to an overdose of morphine. I confess 
that in this instance I cannot resist the arguments for a 
modification of the traditional Christian law which abso- 
lutely prohibits suicide in all circumstances.”’ 


The ethics of suicide, in Dr. Millard’s view, depended 





almost entirely upon the motive prompting the act, and 
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pity rather than censure should be the predominant 
sentiment in certain cases. But legalized voluntary 
euthanasia would come into quite a different category as 
an act which was rational, courageous, and often highly 
altruistic. Dr. Millard had drafted a Bill to make 
yoluntary euthanasia legal. A person desiring euthanasia 
would make an application stating that he had_ been 
informed by two medical practitioners that he was suffering 
from a fatal and incurable disease as defined in the Act, 
and that the process of death was likely to be protracted 
and painful. He would also state that his affairs were in 
order, that his near relatives had been informed, and that 
he knew of no valid reason why he should not be granted 
the necessary certificate. This application would be duly 
attested by a magistrate, and accompanied by two medical 
certificates—one from the regular attendant, and the other 
fom an independent practitioner. The application and 
certificates would be sent to an official appointed for the 
purpose, who would satisfy himself that all was in order. 
The case would then come before a court of summary 
jurisdiction, at which any objections would be heard, and 
the court, if satisfied, would issue the necessary permits, 
one to the applicant to receive euthanasia, and the other 
to a medical practitioner to administer it. Only practi- 
tioners licensed for the purpose would be eligible as 
“euthanisors.’” The procedure would be governed by 
regulations made by the Home Secretary or Minister of 
Health. The usual method would be to swallow a narcotic 
draught, and a prescribed procedure would be followed, 
or, in cases where the patient was unable to swallow, 
the lethal dose could be administered hypodermically. 
An independent and official witness would need to be 
present and to countersign the certificate, which would 
be filled up and signed by the euthanisor. Dr. Millard 
admitted that the number of persons at first who would 
take advantage of the Act was likely to be very small, 
but by degrees, as people became accustomed to the idea, 
the numbers would increase. Doubtless, as in the case 
of cremation, the movement would be helped by the 
example of a few outstanding men and women. He dis- 
cussed the ethical, practical, and legal objections, and in 
particular the precautions which would have to be taken 
to prevent possible abuse relating to life insurance. He 
protested that his suggestions should not be regarded as 
Utopian, in view of the drastic and revolutionary changes 
which had come about during recent years, such as the 
innovation of ‘‘ summer time,’’ the legalization of crema- 
tion, and the toleration of birth control. 

The vote of thanks to the president was proposed and 
seconded respectively by Professor Bostock Hitt and Dr. 
CHARLES Porter, the former remarking that he was glad, 
on the whole, that it was not the rule to discuss 
presidential addresses. 


At a meeting of the Paddington Medical Society on 
October 13th, a discussion on vertigo was opened by Dr. 
WirrreD Harris from the general medical and neuro- 
logical aspects, Mr. M. E. Viastro from the aural aspect, 
and Mr. F. A. JuLerR from the ocular aspect. The report 
of the National Health Insurance Acts Section on Memo- 
tandum 329/1.C. of the Ministry of Health was adopted. 
It was decided to form a Section for Collective Research. 
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The Académie de Médecine of Paris has been authorized 
to accept a legacy of 300,000 francs from M. Isaac Léon 
Ricaux for the foundation of two annual prizes to be 
awarded to Frenchmen or foreigners for the best work 
on the cure of diabetes and tuberculosis. 


The first four numbers of the two hundred and thirty- 
fourth volume of the Biochemische Zeitschrift have been 
dedicated to Professor P. Rona on the occasion of his 
sixtieth birthday. 








Reviews 


COMMON DISEASES OF THE NERVOUS 
SYSTEM 

Dr. F. J. Natrrass is to be congratulated on producing 
a very readable book, The Commoner Nervous Diseases.' 
It is described as for general practitioners and students, 
and should prove extremely useful to both classes of 
readers. His first chapter deals with the examination 
of the patient, and is a model of clearness and orderly 
thinking. It cannot be too strongly emphasized that the 
same scheme of examination should be rigidly adhered to 
in every case ; it is only by such work that students can 
hope to make themselves scientific members of the pro- 
fession. In his ‘chapter on disseminated sclerosis the 
author refers to a toxin destroying the myelin sheath ; 
he might have mentioned that this is probably a lipase, 
and that its action might be inhibited by quinine. It 
is rather doubtful if the theory that spirochaetes in the 
aorta exert a toxic effect in tabes dorsalis is to be taken 
seriously—fully 85 per cent. of general paralytics show 
a syphilitic aortitis without necessarily showing tabetic 
symptoms. We are glad to see the appearance of a 
loss of sensation on the centre of the face given as an 
early sign of tabes, because this is not sufficiently widely 
known. When dealing with the treatment of dementia 
paralytica, reference might with advantage have been made 
to tryparsamide, the results of which are every bit as good 
as those with malaria, and the mortality practically nil. 
With malaria there is nearly always in any series a 
mortality of about 10 per cent. The more recent treat- 
ment by diathermy we think merits a trial, for it is 
easily controlled and secures high temperatures. 

The chapter on epilepsy is well done ; it is admittedly 
difficult to discuss such a big subject as the etiology of 
the epilepsies in a page or two. The author does not 
emphasize that epilepsy commencing after the age of 30 is 
almost invariably organic, and not idiopathic. We would 
have liked to see some mention of both dehydration and 
the ketogenic diet in the treatment of epilepsy. The 
latter has been shown to be of great use in children and 
adolescents, and it is at this stage that treatment, if it is 
going to be of any value, must be instituted. Vascular 
lesions of the brain are very well dealt with. The chapter 
on epidemic encephalitis emphasizes the profound differ- 
ence between the mental sequelae in children and in 
adults. In discussing migraine, the author might perhaps 
have mentioned the interesting fact that approximately 
60 per cent. of epileptics have a migrainous heredity, com- 
pared with 17 per cent. among normal people. Only 14 per 
cent. of epileptics have an epileptic heredity, whereas 
7 per cent. of normal people have. It is questionable 
whether a short chapter devoted to the psychoneuroses 
in a book of this character serves any useful purpose. 
Practitioners assuredly want a more detailed account of 
these conditions than Dr. Nattrass supplies. We are in- 
clined to think that the term ‘‘ minor psychoses ’’ might 
be used instead of ‘‘ psychoneuroses,’” and the term 
neurasthenia ’’ quietly abandoned. Such a variety of 
ill-defined conditions are grouped together under the 
heading that it has ceased to have any real use, apart, 
perhaps, from the sense in which Freud uses it. These, 
however, are criticisms of what are really small points. 
The author has done his work well, and the production of 
the book reaches the high standard we always expect from 
the Oxford Medical Publications. 


1 The Commoner Nervous Diseases. By Frederick J. Nattrass, 
M.D., F.R.C.P. London: Milford, Oxford University Press. 1931. 
(Pp. 218; 15 figures, 2 plates. 12s. Gd. net.) 
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DISEASES OF CHILDREN 

Several new foreign works dealing with various aspects 
of diseases of children may conveniently be reviewed 
together. The most recent addition to the Monographs 
on Paediatrics Series is by Professor M. MrETzGerR and 
Dr. A. Héraux, and covers the first days of the newly 
born.? The preliminary sections deal with the general 
hygiene of the normal newborn infant, with very practical 
details for management and feeding, and the special cases 
of the underweight baby, the overweight baby, and the 
Caesarean baby receive careful attention. The second half 
of the book gives an account of the disorders of the infant 
in the first few months of life, under the main headings of 
gross syndromes, infections, haemorrhages, birth injuries, 
and malformations, while a very good section is included 
on the clinical manifestations in the infant resulting 
from various disorders in the mother. The authors have 
also added a series of forty clinical records, illustrating 
various points brought out in the course of the book, and 
these are a valuable addition to a volume which, even 
without them, is packed with useful information and 
practical advice. 


Professor J. CaTHALA, in his Pathology of the Infant,* 
covers the same period in the life of the child, but his 
book is addressed mainly to students at the beginning 
of their work in a paediatric department, and is necessarily 
more elementary and much briefer. The title is in many 
ways a misnomer, for, although diseases of the newly born 
are considered from the aspect of departure from the 
normal physiology of this period of life, the author also 
deals with clinical features, such as the physical examina- 
tion, signs, and symptoms, and concludes with a short 
chapter on treatment on very general lines. As an intro- 
duction to the study of paediatrics, however, this small 
volume can be recommended, and the English medical 
student might well attempt the very straightforward 
French in which it is written. 


With Professor P. NosEcourt’s latest addition to the 
series he is publishing, dealing in this new work with 
affections of the haemo-lymphopoietic organs and of the 
blood,* the reader comes upon a typical French mono- 
graph. Here are the author’s clinical lectures arranged 
so as to deal with the subject in a systematic manner 
without necessarily covering the whole ground. Each 
chapter is based upon a definite case or cases, and the 
substitution of the written for the spoken presentation is 
associated with an abundance of illustrations, both of 
patients and of charts. The main parts of the book 
deal with three themes—anaemia, purpura, and glandular 
enlargement—and from these main presenting signs the 
author develops the finer classification to embrace leuk- 
aemia, the haemorrhagic diseases, lymphadenoma, etc. 
The clinical descriptions, the carefully indicated steps in 
diagnosis, the detailed information about treatment, and 
the discussion of etiology and prognosis are all achieved 
in the masterly manner which is now well recognized as 
an essential feature of Professor Nobécourt’s contributions 
to this branch of medicine. He makes no claim to have 
solved many of the problems which still exist in regard 
to the blood disorders of childhood, and yet the solution 
of such problems undoubtedly lies in such a volume as 
this, packed from start to finish with personal observations 








2 Les Premiers ‘Jours du Nouveau-né. Par Marcel Metzger et 
André Héraux. Monographies de Pédiatrie et de Puériculture. 
Paris: Gauthier-Villars et Cie. 1931. (Pp. xi + 444; 40 charts. 


Paper cover, 40 fr. ; Bound, 45 fr.) 

* Pathologie du Nourrisson. Par Jean Cathala. Collection des 
Initiations Médicales. Paris: Masson et Cie. 1931. (Pp. vi + 194. 
22 fr.) 

‘ Affections des Organes Héimo-Lymphopoiétiques et du Sang. 
Par P. Nobécourt. Clinique Médicale des Enfants. Paris: Masson 


et Cie. 1931. (Pp. xi + 432; 125 figures. 60 fr.) 





of carefully studied clinical material. The index ig gy. 
prisingly good when one remembers that French Publica. 
tions so often neglect this important feature ; in the other 


two books mentioned above the index could be Bteatly 


improved. 


The last member of this group comes from Germany 
Dr. W. PrLtceEr contributing the seventh and final volume 
of the large work on practical differential diagnosis, edited 
by the late Professor G. Honigmann, under the title of 
Differential Diagnosis in Paediatrics.’ The subject is cop. 
sidered along the usual lines, beginning with the newly 
born and the infant, and thus on to the small child and 
the older child. For the most part the sections deal with 
various leading symptoms and signs, such as vomiting 
jaundice, convulsions, etc., and the concluding chapter 
on the specific fevers are particularly good. The absence 
of any illustrations is a serious drawback, and even 
without this disadvantage it is doubtful whether the book 
can bear comparison with the well-known work by Feer 
on the same subject, in the same language. The general 
production is otherwise good, the print clear, and the 
index very good. 





A SURVEY OF PHARMACOLOGICAL PROGRESS 
Recent Problems in Pharmacology,’ an amplification of 
the textbooks, by Professor Hans HANbDovsky, is the 
twenty-fifth of a series of volumes on recent scientific pro. 
gress appearing under the editorship of Professor Liesegang. 
The author has aimed at giving an account of pharmaco 
logical progress during the years 1914-29. He estimates 
that the pharmacological literature during this period 
amounted to 90,000 publications, and out of this over. 
whelming mass of material he has selected 1,636 refer. 
ences. The text of the work only occupies 188 pages, 
These figures indicate that the author has expended a 
very great amount of labour in the preparation of his 
volume, and that the material has been rigorously sifted, 
Closer study confirms these impressions, for an examina- 
tion of the references shows that they are remarkably 
complete, and that they have been chosen in an w- 
biased manner from the literature of all countries. The 
text is so condensed that it makes difficult reading, but 
as the volume supplies pointers to all important recent 
work it will prove a very valuable work of reference for 
pharmacologists. The author has treated his subject from 
the functional point of view, and deals in turn with the 
pharmacology of different systems. Thus the titles of some 
of the earlier chapters are: ‘‘ Pharmacology of energy ex- 
change,’’ ‘‘ Pharmacology of the metabolism of water and 
of ions,’’ and ‘‘ Pharmacology of the autonomic nervous 
system.’ It is impossible to give any short account of the 
contents of a book such as this, which is an example 
of extreme compression. The author has covered an 
enormous field, and has summarized all the most impor 
tant recent advances in pharmacology. It is the kind 
of summary that could only be compiled by an author 
outstanding both for his industry and for his learning. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
Not very long ago it would have been true to say that 
the choice of an occupation or a career for a boy of 
girl leaving school was almost entirely haphazard. Fot 
some years past, however, a good deal of trouble has 
been taken by, or on behalf of, local education authorities, 


5 Differentialdiagnostik in dev Pddiatric. Non Dr. med. Walter 
Pfliiger. Praktische Differentialdiagnostik, Band vii. Dresden und 
Leipzig: T. Steinkopff. 1931. (Pp. ix + 160. RM.11.50.) 

© Phavmakologie in Modernen Problemstellungen : Eine Evgdanzung 


cu den Lehrbiichern. Von Dr. Hans Handovsky. Dresden und 


Leipzig: T. Steinkopff. 1931. (Pp. xii + 224. RM.17.50.) 
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ysociations of teachers, the Ministry of Labour, and by 
individual head masters and head mistresses, in the 
lacing of school-leavers in what are believed to be 
appropriate posts. Local authorities have, in fact, been 
empowered by legislation to organize such assistance to 
boys and girls since the year 1910, and much has been 
done by some of the larger authorities, and considerable 
success has been achieved. Latterly, the aid of the 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology has _ been 
increasingly sought in these efforts ; and a great deal of 
formation about the work of this institute in the 
direction indicated is to be found in a volume entitled 
Methods of Choosing a Career,’ by Mr. F. M. Earte, and 
gme other members of the staff of the institute. There 
jsa preface by Dr. Cuartes S. Myers, the principal, and 
4 foreword by Lord D’AperRNon, the president, who 
remarks that ‘“‘a vast number of young people tumble 
into their occupations by chance, instead of being guided 
into them on grounds of suitability, and that many of 
these, year in and year out, are doing work for which 
they are not naturally fitted. To the community this 
presents an incalculable loss in efficient service ; to the 
individuals concerned it means needless discontent, irrita- 
tion, and strain.’’ Any attempt, therefore, to estimate 
the value, and improve the methods, of vocational psycho- 
gy in determining the occupations best suited to 
adolescents is of great interest and public importance. 
The book has been planned so as to be valuable both 
tp the cultured layman and to the psychological expert. 
It is a full study of an experiment rendered possible by 
the benevolence of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, 
in the course of which six hundred boys and girls leaving 
the elementary schools in a certain part of London were 
given advice by the institute as to their occupation in 
life, the results being followed up over a maximum period 
df four years. There was a control group of the same 
number, where- careers were similarly followed up, but 
vho had merely received ihe ordinary, but czreful, 
advice often given by the education and employment 
athorities in such circumstances, without the help of 
the institute. The difficulties of conducting such an 
periment, and the allowances that have to be made for 
disturbing factors at every stage, must be apparent. A 
perusal of this book will make it evident that they were 
geater even than might have been supposed. Yet the 
rsults obtained were extremely encouraging, and fully 
justify the tentative submission, in an appendix, of a 
working plan for the establishment of a general scheme 
of vocational guidance on the lines adopted in this 
xperiment. The co-operation of many _ persons is 
lecessary, and not the least essential of these is the 
shool or private doctor. ‘‘ The importance of an 
adequate medical examination is indicated by the fact 
that about 15 per cent. of the children examined by the 
stitute proved to be aiming at occupations for which 
they were unsuited on medical grounds.’’ The school 
doctor is, of course, primarily concerned only with 
fisuring that the physically unfit child receives treat- 
lent, but his position with regard to vocational guidance 
sbound to become increasingly recognized, and, indeed, 
i' Brussels he is definitely used in this connexion. 

The aims of the experiment and its scheme in general 
we first described, then the different methods of exam- 
tation, of formulating advice on the basis of the 
formation obtained, and of conveying this advice to 
tents and children. Some of the details given are of 
te utmost interest and value. The book then goes on 
refer to the study of the occupations which present 


‘Methods of Choosing a Career. By F. M. Farle, M.Ed., B.Sc. 
dited with a preface by Charles S. Myers, M.D., F.R.S. With 
tloreword by the Right Hon. the Viscount D’Abernon, G.C.B., 
BCMLG. London: G. G. Harrap and Co., Ltd. 1931. (Pp. 334 ; 
Mistrated. 12s. 6d. net.d 
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themselves, and sets out the nature and methods of the 
study of the after-careers of the children, both of those 
who had received or had not received the institute’s 
advice, and of those who had or had not followed the 
advice so given. The general results of this following up 
are described, and the data are elaborately analysed. 
The analysis takes two forms: one the form of case study, 
which will certainly be most instructive to the non- 
expert reader ; the other the form of statistical tables 
which are intended primarily for the detailed considera- 
tion of the technical expert. In a final chapter the whole 
experiment is reviewed, and some indication given of its 
great practical value, and of the ways in which its lessons 
may be applied. 





_ “Vocational guidance is not, and never can be, the literal 
interpretation of the square peg and round hole metaphor: 
it is not so inhuman. . . . Studies such as these are necessary 
to lay the foundations of a more objective system of voca- 
tional advising, but they do not indicate a mechanistic con- 
ception of human life. . . . The value of the experiment lies, 
therefore, in the extent to which it makes clear the nature 
of the problem, and shows how a necessary piece of social 
work which has been begun on an empirical basis may be 
extended on a more secure scientific foundation by the intro- 
duction of psychological methods.’’ 





EARLY THEORIES OF SEXUAL GENERATION 
In the title of Professor Cole’s volume on the Early 
Theories of Sexual Generation® there is nothing to indicate 
that the book differs from the semi-popular works on 
biological subjects which are issued in considerable num- 
bers at the present day, and which doubtless have their 
use in disseminating an interest in scientific problems. 
Professor Cole’s book is in a different category. It is a 
solid piece of historical research, carried out with scrupu- 
lous attention to accuracy and completeness, and it will, 
without doubt, occupy the position of a standard work 
of reference for those who take more than a superficial 
interest in the subject. Professor Cole refers to the 
common mistake of confining a historical narrative, what- 
ever phase of science may be under discussion, to its 
more salient and striking features ; such a method leads 
to erroneous conceptions, and these can only be avoided 
by a complete examination of all the facts. Theories of 
sexual generation lend themselves, more than is the case 
with most subjects, to the undesirable practice of culling 
the interesting details and ignoring their more prosaic 
but indispensable setting. This mistake will not be made 
here ; it need only be said that the reader will find in 
the author’s chapters on the history of the spermatozoa, 
the Preformation Doctrine, epigenesis, and the theories 
of fertilization and development, matter of absorbing 
interest, handled with genuine historical instinct. One 
may be allowed, by way of an aside, to make a re- 
flection suggested by some of the old theories advanced 
on the subject of sexual generation. The following are 
among those which have been held by men of scientific 
standing: Generation is dependent on putrefaction of the 
ovary, or of the semen; spermatozoa are miniature 
human beings ; the ovum contains a miniature human 
being ; spermatozoa are animal parasites belonging to 
the genus Cercaria (Cuvier) ; the sexual elements in Adam 
and Eve contained, in ever diminishing miniature, every 
individual of the entire human race. Malebranche (1674) 
the philosopher truly remarks in reference to the last- 
named theory, that ‘‘ the vision of the soul is indeed 
more comprehensive than that of the body.’’ As a less 
philosophical comment, it may be suggested that it is 
wise to take the theories of scientists cum grano salis. 








* Early Theories of Sexual Generation. By F. J. ‘Cole. ‘DSc. 
F.R.S. Oxford: The Clarendon Press. (Pp. x + 230; 21 figures, 
1 plate. 15s. net.) 
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NOTES ON BOOKS 

The second volume of Recent Advances in Analytical 
Chemistry® is devoted, according to title, to inorganic 
chemistry. It also includes a section on micro-analysis, 
and on the analytical examination of water and sewage. 
The presentation is generally in the form of abstracts of 
published papers, and some compression of detail has 
thus been unavoidable. More precise detail is furnished 
in the chapters dealing with the rare elements. In the 
chapter on water and sewage an account is given of the 
oecology of the living organisms developed in various 
forms and degrees of pollution. This is a subject usually 
much neglected, but one of great importance. The book 
is very comprehensive in reference to new methods ; it 
includes a complete bibliography and an adequate index. 





The recently published Proceedings of the Second 
National Congress'® organized by the Italian League for 
the Campaign against Cancer, and held at Bologna last 
January, contains papers on the etiology of tumours, 
cancer, and tuberculosis, constitution and cancer, onco- 
genic disequilibrium and histogenic chemotherapy, and 
diagnostic and curative centres in Italy for malignant 
growths, as well as short communications dealing with 
the experimental, clinical, pathological, and _ statistical 
aspects of the question. 


The first part of Messrs. Merck’s Annual Report! for 
1931 does not record any new drugs of outstanding 
importance, but contains notes on various subjects that 
are of general interest. Acetylcholine and other choline 
derivatives are finding increasing use on the Continent. 
A number of authors have reported favourably on the 
action of acetylcholine in various forms of arterial spasm, 
and Dejean found that it relieved migraine. Ephedrine 
appears to be finding an increasing use ; about thirty 
references are given to papers on this subject. In 
addition to its well-established action in the allergic 
diseases, ephedrine has been found useful in preventing 
or in combating circulatory collapse, and in particular 
that due to lumbar anaesthesia. It has also been used 
to replace adrenaline in local anaesthesia, and is stated to 
produce no side actions. Finally, it has been used 
successfully in biliary and renal colic. The reports on 
the use of ergotamine include a number which mention 
the danger of the production of ergot gangrene. Antoine, 
however, suggests that the gangrene which sometimes 
occurs in puerperal septicaemia is due, not to ergotamine, 
but to gangrene-producing amines which originate in the 
febrile puerperium. 





® Recent Advances in Analytical Chemistry. Vol. ii: Inorganic 
Chemistry. By C: Ainsworth Mitchefl, D.Sc., F.L.C., Editor. 
London: J. and A. Churchill. 1931. (Pp. xiv + 452; 26 figures. 
15s.) 


10 Atti del Secondo Convegno Nazionale. Pubblicati a Cura del 


Comitato Ordinatore. Bologna: L. Cappelli. 1931. (Pp. ix + 
508 ; illustrated.) 
11 FE, Merck’s Annual Report (English edition). Darmstadt: 


E. Merck, Chem. Fabrik. 1931. Part I. 














PREPARATIONS AND APPLIANCES 

AN ETHER INHALER AND JAW SupPorRT 
Dr. G. A. MetcatFe (Bedford) writes: The apparatus here 
described is designed to give an efficient ether anaesthetic in 
cases where it is essential to keep the apparatus out of the 
surgeon’s way. It is simple in construction, easily sterilized, 
portable, needs no special skill to use, and gives a full view 
of the face. It consists of an airway (A) connected through 
a wide-bore rubber tube (B) with the inhaler (C). The patient 
breathes in and out through the whole apparatus with perfect 
freedom. The tube is long enough to allow the inhaler to 
be placed in any desired and unobtrusive position. 

The Airway.—The usual Phillips rubber type is used with 
a modification of the metal mouthpiece. This, made in two 
sizes, consists of an angled tube, the oval limb (m) of which 
takes the rubber airway. The round limb (m) projects at 
right angles to the mouth, and is designed to take the pipe 
(p) of the tube (B). It is short enough to fit below a 
Schimmelbusch facepiece, and can be used as an ordinary 
airway. To prevent breathing otherwise than through the 


airway an obturator (0) of rubber is slipped on to the oval 
limb, and fits between the teeth and lips. 
is used for the nose. 


A spring nose-clip 





SS —=—= | 

The Tube comprises about two feet of half-inch interna] bore 
stout rubber tubing. Its upper end is connected with 
curved metal pipe (pf), which fits into the round limb 
airway, and can be rotated in any direction desired, This 
allows of free choice of position of inhaler without danger 
of kinking the tube. 





The Inhaler consists of a metal pot (a) weighted at its base, 
into which slips a cylinder (b). Near the base of (a) a wide. 
mouthed pipe (y) opens, which leads to the tube (B), and 
acts as the respiratory vent. A second small pipe (a), entering 
at the opposite side, acts as an intake for oxygen or ether 
vapour. The cylinder (b) is open at the lower end, and 
carries with it into (@) one or two layers of lint (J) ; thes 
stretch across its mouth, and form a diaphragm upon which 
the anaesthetic drops. The friction of the lint holds the 
cylinder at any desired height, and the total volume of the 
inhaler can be altered by varying the position of the cylinder, 
Across the upper end is a strut, with a hole in the centre, 
which acts as a bracket for the drip funnel (f). The end 
is covered with a layer of lint, held in position by a spring 
clip (h), and pierced by the funnel. The inhaler consists, 
therefore, of two chambers, into the inside of which the 
anaesthetic is dripped, and through which the patient breathes, 


Method of Use 

Induce in the ordinary way ; when the anaesthesia is deep 
enough, pass the airway, and adjust the obturator and nos. 
clip. Continue with the ordinary mask for a few moments 
longer. Fit the curved pipe (pf) to the airway, turned in 
the desired direction. Let the ether drip through the funnd 
with tap open. Later, turn the tap on the funnel to allow 
a steady feed, and fill the funnel as required ; fit the intake 
pipe to an oxygen or ether vapour supply if desired. For 
large patients a piece of gamgee may be clipped over the 
cylinder, but if breathing is agitated it is advisable to remove 
the top covering altogether, and push the cylinder in. For 
children one layer of lint on the diaphragm is all that is 
necessary. 

Only a small quantity of anaesthetic is required. The jaw 
must be kept well forward to close the mouth and ensutea 
free airway, and a jaw prop, such as Cave’s, or that. her 
described, is a very useful adjunct in many cases.  Perfett 
aeration is obtained, and anaesthesia is smooth and economical 
The apparatus can with advantage be used for all cthet 
anaesthetics. 

A Jaw Prop 

With an artificial airway in position it is often necessafy 
and sufficient to hold the chin up in order to obtain a fre 
air passage while administering an anaesthetic. The simple 
adjustable prop here illustrated fits between the clavicle below 
and the mandible above, and is pulled out to the length 








desired, where it automatically fixes itself by means of the 
ratchet. The ends are grooved and padded to fit the bone, 
and the upper end is made to rotate so that it can come 
into line with any part of the ramus. It is sometime 
necessary to hold the prop in position by means of tape # 
round the neck. 

The ether inhaler and jaw prop have been made for ws 
by Messrs. Allen and Hanburys, Ltd., 48, Wigmore Street, 
London, W.1. 
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THE CLINICIANS PRIDE OF PLACE 
The annual Harveian Oration at the Royal College 
of Physicians naturally and properly offers each year 
a tribute of eulogy and appreciation to the memory of 
a great name, and repeats the time-honoured exhorta- 
tion to the Fellows of the College to seek out the 
secrets of nature and to cultivate the excellent virtues 
of mutual affection and charity. The discharge of these | 
pious responsibilities once accomplished, the Orator of 
the occasion is left with a large measure of liberty, 
and his task is to use this liberty to some selected end 
not altogether remote from the official text committed 
to his charge. It is therefore quite within the fitness of 
things that in the Oration of 1931 Dr. Robert Hutchison 
has felt himself free to review some of the features of 
medical life and work in the modern generation, to 
sharpen his comments on these by a reference to the 
virtues of a former age, and to inquire how at the 
present day the search for truth in the field of medicine 
may be most effectively promoted. 

Not all that Dr. Hutchison observes is pleasing to him. 
In some not unimportant respects the present genera- 
tion, he considers, has declined from the standards of 
its fathers ; much modern work is impressive by its 
volume rather than by its weight ; and haste and 
exhibition are cultivated at the expense of intelligent 
interpretation and sound judgement. Further, and 
this may perhaps be regarded as the most unkind of 
his comments, he adds the accusation of a lack of 
humour, and we may gratefully acknowledge that, 
certainly in this respect, he himself endeavours in genial 
fashion to atone for our deficiencies and to encourage 
us by his example. Perhaps not quite seriously he 
suggests that the writing and publication of scientific 
articles and papers should be suspended for the period 
of five years, in order that time may be secured for the 
culture of the imagination and for the emergence of 
ideas. Haste to secure priority of publication, he 
argues, is little likely to be associated with fruitful | 
contemplation or deliberate thought, and he may claim 
in his support both the modern assertion of the value 
of mental quiescence and the ancient experience of the 
Psalmist, ‘‘ while I was musing the fire kindled.’’ For 
this indictment few will deny some measure of justifica- 
tion. Surely, however, there is another. side to the 
shield. If it is true that a state of ‘‘ moral and 
intellectual chaos ’’ is a note of the present age, not 
less true is it that there exists to-day a very firm con- 
Viction that there are many things yet to be known, 
and a very resolute and practical determination to know 
them. Moreover, it may be doubted whether the 
advent of the genius for whom Dr. Hutchison longs, j 
and who is to bring order out of the confusions which 














oppress us, will be hindered or delayed either by the 
further accumulation of facts or by the vagaries of 
those whose discretion is not that of the angels. 

In the discussion of two of the issues proposed by 
Dr. Hutchison little if any help can be obtained from 
the record of the past. Happily or unhappily, it is on 
modern experience and judgement that we must decide 
both the relation of laboratory tests to clinical work, and 
the degree to which specialization may advantageously 
be cultivated. Not for the first time Dr. Hutchison stands 
firmly for the necessity and value of the clinician, 
whose “‘ pride of place ’’ he recognizes has had to 
suffer some measure of challenge from the laboratory 
expert and the specialist, and whose methods do not 
pretend to the dramatic quality of those of the experi- 
mental physiologist. Indeed, the Harveian injunction 
to seek out the secrets of nature ‘‘ by way of experi- 
ment ’’ cannot, except in a very limited sense, be 
applied at the bedside, for here it is the welfare of the 
individual patient rather than the establishment or 
demonstration of general propositions that commands 
the field. Such an admission, however, is not to allow 
that the clinician stands outside the scientific boundary, 
or that no extension of knowledge, or new discovery, or 
illuminating generalization, is to be expected at his 
hands. Dr. Hutchison produces ample reasons to deny 
this suggestion, and in our own time the work of the 
late Sir James Mackenzie, to quote no others, is surely 
a convincing illustration of the value of observation on 
facts as nature presents them, and apart from the 
limiting influences of artificial and experimental condi- 
tions. In clinical work the problem is the individual 
man—anatomical, physiological, and psychological—_-and 
it is the clinician alone who is in a position to survey 
the whole of the field, and thus to obtain a sound basis 
for judgement. 

If, as is suggested, the clinician has in recent days 
suffered in ‘‘ his pride of place ’’ the question may be 
asked whether in some measure he has not himself to 
blame. Has he not too readily yielded to others 
methods of observation which he might quite reason- 
ably have cultivated himself? Is it really essential 
that all specimens of clinical material, which, as a matter 
of routine, are now largely passed into the laboratory, 
should receive a particular judgement, or that relatively 
modern aids to observation—such as the microscope, 
the ophthalmoscope, the laryngoscope, and the sig- 
moidoscope—can be profitably used only by a limited 
group of experts? That in such studies there may be 
occasions when the most experienced judgement avail- 
able is required, all will allow, but this does not exclude 
the value of a less extensive proficiency, and the 
more a routine practice is cultivated the higher rises 
the proficiency level. The clinician claims that his 
method is that of ‘‘ observation.’’ Opportunities for 
‘‘ observation ’’ have enlarged and multiplied. Has 
the clinician always proved himself equal to these new 
occasions? Certainly the more he acts as the mere 
collector of the observations of others, rather than as 
a. first-hand observer on his own account, the more his 
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*‘ pride of place ’’ is likely to wiihhes ery If i 
claims to survey the whole field, let him survey it so 
far as possible with his own eyes, and not with the eyes 
of others ; the ideal may not be completely attained, 
but as a ruling motive it will contribute to a constantly 
improving standard of achievement. 

Dr. Hutchison regrets the growth of specialism, 
though he allows that it cannot be avoided ; his objec- 
tion is that, while favouring the accumulation of facts, 
specialism is bad for the philosophy of knowledge and 
prejudicial to a healthy use of the imagination. It is, 
of course, useless to regret the inevitable, and no one 
will deny that the cultivation of special branches of 
medical study and work has meant not only an increased 
knowledge of facts, but also an increased ability to 
relieve human suffering, and if the imaginative faculty 
has suffered in the process, the loss is not without its 
compensations. In the practice of specialism as a form 
of medical activity the manifest danger is the tendency 
to forget that the patient is one and indivisible, and 
that no true estimate of his needs can be based, either 
scientifically or safely, on an examination which, how- 
ever brilliant or modern may be its fashion, is admit- 
tedly limited and incomplete in its survey. In other 
words, whatever the experts in some specialized depart- 
nents may say about organs or functions, the care of 
the patient—and this is the supreme claim—must rest 
on some broader and more comprehensive outlook. 
In a growing recognition of this truth, and in a conse- 
quent appreciation of the value of accurate and compre- 
hensive observation as a basis for knowledge and judge- 
ment, Dr. Hutchison detects an increasing tendency to 
recognize that the physician is essentially a student of 
nature, and that he must take Nature as he finds her. 
Experiments and laboratories and specialists have 
indeed much service to render, but neither in the 
interests of individual patients nor in the movement 
towards fullness of truth can the traditional and estab- 
lished habit of clinical observation be allowed to decline 
from its pride of place. 





TOXIC GOITRE 
That the thyroid gland in health exerts a considerable 
influence on the rest of the body is well known. This 
function is variable, and subject to alteration in response 
to stimuli of a physical, chemical, or psychological 
nature. Much of the physiological action of the thyroid 
gland is still obscure, and it is rather from the patho- 
logical changes in the gland associated with certain 
clinical phenomena that the greater part of our know- 
ledge of its activities has been derived. From the time 
of Reverdin and Kocher the profound effect on the 
whole body of the removal of the gland in man and 
animals has been established, together with the relicf 
obtained by feeding or grafting thyroid tissue ; and 
clinica! observations have led to the separation of a 
series of forms of hypothyroidism or myxoedema of 
The conditions accom- 
panying the over-active phase of disturbances of the 


operative or spontaneous origin. 
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thyroid have ee received _— attention Soul both 
clinicians and pathologists. Until recently these states 
of hyperthyroidism have remained confused, owing to 
the variable classifications adopted, according as one 
or oiher of the many clinical and histological phenomena 
has been given prominence. Rienhoff, who has himself 
contributed a great deal to the elucidation of the 
pathology of the thyroid gland, points out’ that this 
confusion was inevitable, until, first, a means became 
available by which the presence and degree of hyper. 
thyroidism could be measured mechanically, thus 
eliminating the personal equation of the clinician; 
secondly, until a drug was found by which the active 
stage of the disease could be made less active ; and 
thirdly, until controlled observations were made of the 
association between the gross and microscopical changes 
in the thyroid gland and the various phases of intensity 
of the disease and the fluctuations of the metabolism 
of the patient. 

Estimation of the basal metabolism has now afforded 
the clinician a sound method by which to follow 
closely the increase and decrease in the metabolic rate ; 
and by the use of iodine it is possible to control toa 
notable degree the active phase of the morbid process, 
As a result of the correlation of clinical data and histo- 
logical changes, it can now be definitely laid down that 
hyperthyroidism is associated with an increase of the 
parenchyma of some part of the gland, together with 
a decrease in the amount of colloid. Hypertrophy of 
the epithelial cells is accompanied by hyperplasia, 
causing an infolding of the epithelium lining the follicies. 
With the remission produced by administering iodine, 
a striking change takes place in the microscopical strve- 
ture of the gland. The infolding of the epithelium is 
smoothed out, the epithelial cells are shrunken and 
flattened, the follicles become more spherical and regular 
in size, and are distended with colloid. In contra- 
distinction to the hypertrophy and hyperplasia observed 
in the active phase of the disease, this change has been 
termed involution,’’ accompanying as it does the 
inactive phase of remission of the disease process, and 
tending to bring back the gland to a more normal 
appearance. In some regions of the gland the process 
of involution goes further, and produces large, colloid- 
containing cysts or groups of dilated colloid-containing 
acini indistinguishable from colloid adenomata. These 
areas of hyper-involution may be seen in naked-eye 
sections of the gland, and even palpated as nodules on 
its surface. We have thus obtained guidance in inter- 
preting the macroscopic and _ histological appearances 
of the thyroid gland in Graves’s disease, which is 
characterized by spontaneous exacerbations and 
remissions. The increased activity is accompanied by 
increase of the areas of hypertrophy and hyperplasia, 
the remissions by involution with reversion to colloid 
formation, and often hyper-involution with cystic 
degeneration, so that an actual negative phase may 
take place in parts, such as occurs in the goitre of 
hypothyroidism. Increase of interstitial fibrous tissue 
may be found—the scars of former disease. Thus, 1 
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a gland from a patient with long-standing disease, the 
appearances may be complicated and bizarre, but we 
now have a clue to help us in elucidating them. 

The permutations of hyper- and hypo-thyroidism are 
responsible for the diverse symptoms of dysthyroidism. 
It is the nodular element which probably has caused 
most confusion. In more than half of 109 cases of 
nodular goitre with long-standing hyperthyroidism 
studied by Rienhoff and Lewis the morbid process was 
strictly limited to certain specific regions of the gland, 
the tumours representing the product of the processes of 
hypertrophy and hyperplasia, and of involution. In 
another large group the nodular element was composed 
of regions of hyper-involution. In only 8 per cent. were 
true benign neoplasms or true adenomata found inci- 
dentally in a thyroid diffusely involved in the hyper- 
trophy and hyperplasia ; so that the nodules in 92 per 
cent. of the cases were not neoplasms in any sense, 
and therefore cannot be termed ‘‘ adenomata.’’ Terms 
such as ‘‘ toxic adenoma’’ and “‘ hyperfunctioning 
adenomatous goitre’’ are misleading and incorrect if 
applied to the whole range of nodular goitre. Rienhoff 
prefers that the clinical diagnosis should be nodular 
goitre with or without hyperthyroidism, as the signs 
and symptoms suggest ; or, in case the enlargement is 
smooth and diffuse, diffuse goitre—with or without 
hyperthyroidism. In accord with Dunhill,’ Professor 
Francis Fraser, who opened the discussion on this 
subject at the Annual Meeting of the British Medical 
Association at Eastbourne, used the term ‘“‘ toxic 
goitre ’’’ to cover all cases of hyperthyroidism formerly 
called exophthalmic goitre and toxic adenoma. His 
paper is published at page 739 of our present issue. 

Ideas on the effect of iodine in the treatment of 
thyroid disease have lately undergone considerable 
modification. When reintroduced by Plummer in 
1922, iodine therapy was shown to have a most striking 
effect in rapidly preparing the patient for operative 
treatment, lessening the severity of the disease, and 
diminishing the operative risk. The present position 
seems to be that at any phase of the disease iodine will 
reduce the intensity of the thyrotoxicosis, but the 
disease seems to continue, even though in a modified 
fom. Jodine does not reach the cause, therefore, 
although profoundly altering its effects. It is Professor 
Fraser’s practice to give iodine continuously, and by 
combining it with rest in bed to bring the patient to 
a minimum of thyroid intoxication and an optimum 
condition for operative treatment. The time taken to 
teach this state may be much longer than ten days. 
When operative treatment is not necessary, iodine is one 
of the most valuable methods of treatment available. 
Treatment by x rays will often control the morbid 
Process, especially in younger persons whose thyroid 
glands show no evidence of former disease. 
the surgeon, however, that we must look for help in 
dealing with the established disease. 


i 


1 British Journal of Surgery, 1930, xvii, 424. 


' ease. | Professor Fraser | Southampton. 
holds that surgical treatment is indicated in patients | 


with nodular voilres, in those who do not improve | 
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rapidly, or continue to relapse and become chronically 
ill in spite of satisfactory management, or in those who, 
for financial or other reasons, cannot be submitted to 
adequate observation and treatment. All along there 
have been advocates of surgery, but unfortunately the 
results of surgery are not uniformly good. Much pro- 
gress, however, has been made, and by special care 
of the patient betore, during, and after the operation, 
by improved methods of anaesthesia, and by delicate 
handling of the site of operation, increasingly satis- 
factory results are being obtained. 

Yet something more is needed than successful removal 
of a large portion of the gland. Many of the problems 
of thyrotoxicosis are still unsolved. Their causation is 
almost unknown. Infections—coccal, even tuberculous 
and syphilitic—may play a part ; mental worry, psychic 
trauma, endocrine and sexual disturbances may also 
be contributory factors. Is the thyroid more commonly 
diseased than the other endocrine glands, or is it that 
the signs of its disturbance are more easily recognized? 
The thyroid secretion affects the fundamental rate at 
which the cells of the body live. There may be a 
different constitution of the cells of some, making them 
more susceptible. 
of a hereditary tendency. In the established case the 
aspect of chronic scare is obvious to the layman in the 
bus. It is the early cases that are difficult to diagnose. 
In health there must be a variable secretion to meet the 
calls of everyday life ; the variations may probably be 
considerable, and still within normal limits. It is to 
be hoped that increasing knowledge will bring about 
earlier recognition of departures from the normal, and 
that they may be sooner treated, with relief by medical 
means, partial control by radiology, or with restora- 
tion to health by timely and skilful surgery. 


a 
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"A THE TRAFFIC IN NARCOTIC DRUGS 
The annual report of the British Government to the 
League of Nations for the year 1930 on opium and 
other dangerous drugs is reassuring as regards the 
control of the traffic in narcotics in this country, but 
the seizures made in the United States, in Egypt, and 
in certain British Colonies and India show that there is 
little or no reduction in the illicit traffic generally. 
The conclusion derived from the evidence available is 
that if only all the Governments, by legislation and 
administration, gave effect to the obligations involved 
in the Opium Conventions of 1912 and 1925, the contra- 
band trade could be brought under control, if not 
entirely extinguished. The Dangerous Drugs Acts, 
1920 to 1925, have loyally carried into effect the treaty 
engagements of the British Government, and might 
serve as models for other Governments to follow. It is 
claimed in the report that ‘‘ drug addiction is not 
prevalent in Great Britain.”” Raw opium and coca 


| ports for their importation are London, Liverpool, and 
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Only two British firms, both in Edin- 
burgh, are licensed to manufacture morphine, and 
49,637 ounces of morphine and its salts were manu- 


li | factured during the year 1930. The same two firms 
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were the only ones licensed to make heroin, and 4,197 
ounces of that alkaloid and its salts were produced 
during the year. One firm only, situated in Battersea, 
is licensed for the manufacture of cocaine, and 12,490 
ounces of that alkaloid and its salts were the amount 
of the year’s output. There were no seizures of illicit 
drugs of any importance in Great Britain. On the other 
hand, 100 kilograms of heroin were seized at Rotterdam 
in the course of transit between Constantinople and 
Hamburg, being part of a wholesale contraband trade 
financed by a wealthy gang of Japanese drug traffickers. 
Information was obtained that requests had been 
received by London firms for an illicit shipment of 
1,400 kilograms of heroin to Shanghai. In 1930 
63,634 lb. of raw opium were imported into Great 
Britain, more than half being Turkish, and about one- 
third of Indian origin ; 3,673 ounces of cocaine were 
imported, mostly from Germany and Holland ; 4,653 Ib. 
of raw opium were exported, mostly to the United 
States. Last year 21,593 ounces of morphine were 
exported from Great Britain, or little more than half 
the amount exported in the previous year, and there 
was a similar reduction in the legitimate exports of 
heroin. On the other hand, the exports of cocaine in 
all its forms showed an increase from 3,920 ounces in 
1929 to 5,510 ounces in 1930. Reference is made in 
the report to the London Conference in 1930 of repre- 
sentatives of countries manufacturing narcotic drugs 
which sought to determine quotas of the world’s 
legitimate requirements to be apportioned to each. 
That method of limitation has, however, been rejected 
by the more recent conference held at Geneva, at which 
fifty-seven States were represented. This conference 
has drafted a new convention to supplement the pro- 
visions of the Hague Opium Convention of 1912, and 
that of Geneva of 1925, in order to give effect to 
Article IX of the earlier convention and secure “‘ the 
limitation of the manufacture of narcotic drugs to the 
world’s legitimate requirements for medical and scientific 
purposes.”’ 


STANDARDIZATION OF VITAMIN D 
A short monograph on the quantitative estimation of 
vitamin D by radiography has been prepared by a 
group of workers at the National Institute for Medical 
Research. The authors have shown that the curative 
effects of vitamin D on the epiphyses of rachitic rats 
can be divided into a_ scale containing. twelve 
recognizable stages. There is an approximately linear 
relation between the effect produced and the logarithm 
of the dose of vitamin, and doubling the dose causes 
a rise of approximately two stages in the scale of 
healing. The dose required to produce full healing 
(Stage 12) is therefore about forty times as great as the 
dose that produces the smallest recognizable effect 
(Stage 1). The standardization of vitamins has long 
been notorious for its difficulty. The slightest variation 
in technique produces wide differences in the results 
obtained, and individual variation remains as a possible 
source of error even when all errors in technique have 
been eliminated. The fact that vitamin D_ produces 
a graded action over such a remarkably wide range of 
dosage is an additional difficulty attending its estima- 


1 Medical Research Council. Special Report Series, No. 158. 


The Quantitative Estimation of Vitamin D by Radiography. By 
i. 33; 
London: H.M. Stationery Office. 1931. 


sourdillon, H. M. Bruce, C. Fischmann, and T. A. Webster. 
(1s. net.) 
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tion. The authors in their report have considered jp 
detail all the chief sources of error. The basis of their 
method consists in comparing the action upon pairs of 
rats of the substance to be tested and that of a standard 
preparation of irradiated ergosterol. They claim that 
with twenty pairs of rats a value with a probable error 
of 8 per cent. can be obtained. This is a remarkably 
high standard of accuracy for vitamin estimations, 
Biological assay is a very young science. It is specially 
distinguished for the unexpected number of difficulties 
and sources of error with which workers are beset, and 
the report under consideration illustrates this point very 
clearly. It is, however, certain that no serious advance 
can be made in the study of any substance unless some 
method can be devised for its accurate measurement, 
Hence the authors of this report are to be congratulated 
on having accomplished a very laborious but useful 
task. 


FOOD PROBLEMS 
The economic importance of maintaining New Zealand 
lamb in a sound condition during its transport to’ this 
country may be gathered from the estimate that a 
saving of 1 per cent. in the total loss of weight in 
an annual season’s export would result in the gain to the 
industry of nearly £100,000. The problems relating to 
frozen meat have recently been studied by the Food 
Investigation Board under the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research, and some two years ago, as 
narrated in the Board’s report for 1930," an expedition 
went to New Zealand, under the leadership of Dr. Ezer 
Griffiths, to make a comprehensive scientific survey of 
the trade in frozen mutton and lamb, including the 
factors influencing bloom and quality. It appears that 
a considerable percentage of New Zealand lamb carcasses 
are originally defective in bloom owing to such ante- 
mortem causes as breed, age, nutrition, and lack of rest 
before slaughter. After slaughter the carcasses are hung 
for varying periods on a cooling floor, where their 
temperature falls to near that of the surrounding atmo- 
sphere. They are next frozen in refrigerating chambers, 
and when they have fallen to chamber temperature are 
stacked in refrigerating stores for periods ranging from 
one week to four months, until the time for shipment. 
Transport from the store to the ship is effected in 
insulated railway wagons or lighters. The ships 
usually discharge in London, where the meat, after 
further cold storage ashore and subsequent conveyance 
by insulated vehicles, reaches Smithfield market. At 
the original refrigerating stores in New Zealand batches 
of lambs of similar history were selected and ased m 
subsequent stages as material to illustrate the effects of 
various conditions on the quality and bloom of the 
meat. It emerged that loss of weight not only partly 
determines the degree of loss of bloom, but also, as 
noted above, that it is an important monetary considera- 
tion. At the present time 80 per cent. of the beef 
imported into Great Britain comes in the chilled state 
from South America. When shipped from ports on the 
River Plate it reaches this country in twenty to twenty- 
eight days. If a trade was established to import chilled 
beef from Australia to Great Britain, the beef would 
have to be maintained in the chilled state for voyages 
of about forty days. To test this point experiments 


1 Report of the Food Investigation Board for the Year 1930. 
London: H.M. Stationery Office. 1931. (3s. net.) 
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were carried out for the Board with beef at 0° C. and 
air humidity of 79 per cent. In still air after forty-two 
days the meat was found to be sour and penetrated by 
moulds. In fanned air, under conditions otherwise 
similar, the beef was perfectly sweet after sixty days, 
and the growth of moulds was insignificant. The precise 
optimum conditions of humidity and air flow have still 
to be determined, but a period of sixty days would 
more than suffice for Australian chilled beef to be 
safely landed in this country, and the further investiga- 
tion of the problem may open the way to a new 
industry. Among many other topics dealt with in the 
report are the freezing of living tissues, acetaldehyde in 
plant metabolism, the scientific basis of curing, evapora- 
tion from eggs, the corrosion of tin and iron, the liver 
fat of fish, the detection of the dew point, and disease 
in stored apples. 





SCIENCE AND THE PUBLIC 

A paper read at the annual meeting of the American 
Medical Association by Dr. A. C. Ivy of Chicago’ 
discusses an important matter to which the attention of 
the medical profession and others in this country might 
well be more effectively directed. The address is 
entitled ‘‘ A deficiency in present-day education,’’ but 
its point is not thereby distinctly indicated. It may be 
stated thus. Admitting that, in the common phrase, 
this is the age of science, and that the achievements 
of physical and biological and medical science are 
generally recognized, how is it that the teachings and 
methods of science are not universally accepted and 
acted upon, and that so large a number of presumably 
well-educated people still fall victims to the most 
manifest superstition and fraud, and even develop an 
enthusiasm for anti-medical and anti-scientific crusades 
of various kinds? ‘‘ Does society think scientifically ? 

. or does science have to persuade, ‘ sell’ or even 
propagandize society to receive its discoveries and 
truths? . . . The dawn of scientific understanding in 
society is still awaited . . . there exists among the 
most enlightened peoples an emotional hostility to 
biologic and medical science.”’ 

One of the chief problems of the medical profession 
is ‘‘ to bring about a better understanding of scientific 
medicine in society, to let society know that truth is 
the motive of medical science, and that facts, not 
beliefs, determine truth.’’ The analogous, indeed the 
same, position in the ecclesiastical sphere, has mani- 
fested itself in no uncertain fashion, and there, too, it 
is evident that a surviving anti-scientific atmosphere 
still prevails, and that the task of the scientific thinker 
is not easy. Dr. Ivy asks, ‘‘ Is present-day formal 
education coping effectually with this problem?’’ He 
concludes that there must be some deficiency in present- 
day education. Perhaps this is true in this country, 
as it is said to be in America. Science is more than 
ever before taught in our secondary schools, and, in 
some sort, in a large number of our elementary schools. 
In too many institutions, however, the teaching is 
confined to physics and chemistry, and even these are 
taught with stress upon their mathematical aspects and 
the multiplication of practical and meticulous details. 
The examining bodies who conduct general school and 
Matriculation examinations are largely to blame for this. 
Two immediate reforms which should be made are the 





1 Journ. Amer. Med. Assoc., August 29th, 1931, p. 587. 





introduction of biology, leading up to and including 
human physiology and hygiene ; and the stressing of 
scientific thinking and scientific method throughout, 
rather than the acquirement of a knowledge of more 
or less advanced detail. Members of the medical pro- 
fession are largely educators themselves, and collectively 
they have much influence with those who control or 
guide education—both teachers and administrators. 
They certainly might do more than they have done to 
bring about such reforms as these. 


FOUNDERS OF VITAL STATISTICS 
In our time official statisticians are so active, and so 
many mathematicians have devoted their attention to 
statistics, that the subject of population is, to the 
uninitiated, suggestive of dreadful tables of figures and 
still more dreadful algebra. One may think regret- 
fully of the days when people were less learned and 
wonder whether they were more entertaining—an 
impious thought, no doubt, but a natural one. Dr. 
Bonar’s charming volume’ will bring comfort to those 
who are interested in the history of ideas but care little 
for the technicalities of statistical methodology. He 
introduces us first to Giovanni Botero, who anticipated 
a leading idea of Malthus by more than two centuries, 
then takes up the less adequate conceptions of Raleigh 
and Bacon and the theories of Hobbes and Harrington. 
None of these writers were or could be statisticians in 
our sense of the word, but two of Harrington’s con- 
temporaries, John Graunt and William Petty, laid the 
foundations of a new order. Dr. Bonar puts these two 
remarkable men side by side in an interesting way ; 
some of us would rate John Graunt a little higher and 
William Petty a little lower than he does. To speak 
of Graunt as “‘a city magnate,’’ perhaps conveys a 
slightly exaggerated impression of his commercial 
status, while to say that Graunt ‘‘ was rather discoverer 
than inventor,’’ but that Petty was ‘‘ a born inventor,’’ 
while true in the sense in which Dr. Bonar is using 
the words, may seem to disparage the scientific origin- 
ality of Graunt’s work. Perhaps, also, the antithesis of 
Graunt as “‘ the city magnate ’’’ and Halley ‘‘ the dis- 
tinguished astronomer ”’ is too pointed. Of the three 
English founders of vital statistics, Graunt, Petty, -and 
Halley, we should rank Graunt first in originality and 
scientific insight. Halley, who was a better-trained 
mathematician, and had access to better data, than 
Graunt, no doubt reached more accurate conclusions, 
while Petty’s practical range was much wider. But 
Petty was not a scientific man at all in the sense that 
Graunt was. Dr. Bonar’s account of Siissmilch is 
delightful ; much the best we have seen. The old 
Prussian army chaplain was an attractive figure—‘‘ a 
man of kindly, lovable nature as well as of a solid good 
sense that seldom failed him and a genuine anxiety to 
reach the truth. His opinions on theology and politics 
were not allowed to bias his statistics ; but perhaps 
because so frankly revealed, they have obscured the 
real value of his services by creating the impression that 
bias was probable.’’ Hume, Price, and Arthur Young 
are, for various, non-statistical, reasons names more 
familiar to English readers than Siissmilch, but upon 
each Dr. Bonar has much, both interesting and 


1 Theories of Popuiation from Raleigh to Arthur Young. By 








James Bonar, M.A., LL.D., F.B.A. London: G. Allen and Unwin, 
Ltd. 1931. (Pp. 253. 10s. 6d. net.) 
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instructive, to say. Poor Richard Price is no aia’ 
better remembered as a target for Burke’s rhetoric than 
for any other reason, but is it quite correct to say that 
‘we are largely indebted to him for Burke’s political 
philosophy ’’? Many would maintain that Burke’s 
finest political thinking was done before the French 
Revolution took hold of his imagination. 





METHODS OF MEDICAL EDUCATION 
The nineteenth series of the valuable Methods and 
Problems of Medical Education,' which are distributed 
to teachers and administrators in medical schools and 
hospitals, is entirely devoted to teaching and research 
in medicine in the division of biological sciences in the 
University of Chicago. The inclusion of medical educa- 
tion as a whole in the division of biological sciences has 
come about in the following way. In 1901 the trustees 
of Rush Medical College transferred to the university 
the pre-clinical subjects, including pharmacology, patho- 
logy, and hygiene. In 1916 Mr. Abraham Flexner of 
the General Education Board was invited to make 
recommendations for a complete medical school, and as 
a result all the branches of medicine, except psychiatry, 
are now located in the quadrangles of the university, 
and the clinical departments are organized almost 
exclusively on the basis of full-time appointments, the 
conviction as to the desirability of this plan having 
strengthened rather than diminished. The activities of 
the school are here described in twenty-five articles, 
accompanied by numerous plans and photographs of 
the departments. The intimate relation of medicine to 
biology as a whole is aimed at, and, while it is 
recognized that most of the students will become practi- 
tioners, arrangements for research and for the training 
of a continuous supply of investigators in the various 
branches of medicine are provided. The special founda- 
tions for medical research are described by the professors 
of pathology and biochemistry, Dr. H. G. Wells and 
Dr. A. B. Hastings, and their activity is shown by the 
record of four hundred papers from the Otho S. A. 


Sprague Memorial Institute, and about a hundred 
articles from the Douglas Smith Foundation, both of 


which are under the direction of Professor H. G. Wells. 
The history of neurological teaching is interesting: at 
first the professor of neurology devoted himself to 
fundamental questions relating to the structure and 
function of the nervous system, without any immediate 
reference to clinical applications ; in 1907 the depart- 
ment of neurology was merged in that of anatemy, and 
all medical students are taught the rudiments of neuro- 
anatomy, and those who so desire are encouraged to 
undertake neurological research. In 1927 an additional 
division of neurology, now under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Percival Bailey, was established ; there are two 
assistant professors of neurology attached to the depart- 
ment of medicine ; but the ne urological work is carried 
out in seven rooms in the surgical clinic, one of which 
is a large histo-pathological laboratory. Professor 
Bailey, while believing that it is neither necessary nor 
desirable that every neurologist should operate upon his 
patients, points out that the history of neuro-surgery 
clearly shows that whoever operates upon the nervous 
system should be a trained neurologist. As long ago 


Nineteenth series. 
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as 1897 Bechterew of St. Petersburg siusiesbisal neurology 
as in a transitional period akin to that experienced 
by ophthalmology, gynaecology, and oto-laryngology, 
Among the other articles, attention may be drawn to 
that on medical social service by Professor Ruth 
Iemerson, who tells the reader the kinds of cases, such 
_as those of hyperthyroidism, cardiac disease, and tuber- 
culosis, which are specially followed up into their homes, 
In an article on the degrees conferred, Dr. B. C. H, 
Harvey says that the thesis for the M.D. is regarded as 
indispensable on account of the critical ability, sound 
judgement, and training fostered by the labour thus 
spent. 


The Mitchell Banks Lecture will be delivered by Sir 
Robert Jones, Bt., in the theatre of the Medical School 
at Liverpool University on Thursday, November 19th, 
at4p.m. The title is ‘‘ The problem of the stiff joint.” 

We regret to announce the death, at the age of 79, 
of Sir Edward Marriott Cooke, K.B.E., M.B., late 
Commissioner of the Board of Control, and formerly 
superintendent of the Worcester County Asylum, 
Powick. 
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MEDICAL CANDIDATES AT THE GENERAL 
ELECTION 
The following members of the medical profession have 
been nominated as candidates for election to the House 
of Commons at the forthcoming General Election on 
Tuesday, October 27th. 
ENGLAND 
London BOROUGHS 

Dr. C. R. Cooke-Taylor (L.N.), Camberwell (Dulwich), 

Sir Henry Jackson (C.), Wandsworth Central. 

Dr. W. J. O'Donovan (C.), Stepney (Mile End). 

Dr. Esther Rickards (Lab.), Paddington North. 








*Dr. A. Salter (Lab.), Bermondsey West. 

ENGLISH BOROUGHS 
*Mr. Somerville Hastings (Lab.), Reading. 
Dr. G. B. Hillman (C.), Waketield. 
Dr. A. B. Howitt (C.), Reading. 
Dr. J. W. Leech (C.), Newcastle-upon-Tyne (West). 
Dr. W.-S. Russell Thomas (L.), Ilford. 

ENGLISH COUNTIES 
*Dr. Christopher Addison (Lab.), Wiltshire (Swindon). 
Dr. F. G. Bushnell (Lab.), Somerset (Taunton). 
*Dr. F. E. Fremantle (C.), Hertford (St. Albans). 
Dr. L. Haden Guest (Lab.), Buckinghamshire 

(Wycombe) 

*Dr. H. C. Haslam (C.), Lincolnshire (Horncastle). 


Dr. R. A. Lyster (Lab.), Hampshire (Winchester). 


Dr. G. V. Worthington (Lab. Nat.), Gloucester (Forest 
ot Dean). 
WALES 
WELSH COUNTIES 
*Dr. J. H. Morris-Jones (L. Nat.), Denbigh (unopposed), 


Williams (Lab.), Carmarthen (Llanelly). 


SCOTLAND 
ScoTTiIsH BURGHS 
*Dr. W. E. Elhot (C.), (Kelvingrove). 
*Dr. T. Drummond Shiels (Lab.), Edinburgh (East). 


*Dr. J. H. 


Glasgow 


ScOTTISH COUNTIES 


*Dr. R. Forgan (New Party), Renfrew (Western). 
*Dr. Joseph Hunter (L.), Dumfries. 
THE UNIVERSITIES 
*Sir Ermest Graham-Little (Ind. Nat.), London 


University. 
*Professor T. Sinclair (C.), 
(unopposed). 
* Denotes member of the late Parliament. 


Belfast (Queen’s) University 
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THE RELATION OF FOREIGN SUBSTANCES 
TO THE HUMAN BODY #* 


G. GORDON BRUCE, F.R.CS. 


SURGEON, ROYAL ABERDEEN HOSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN } ASSISTANT 
SURGEON, ABERDEEN ROYAL INFIRMARY 





Man is constantly beset by dangers from cold and storm, 
by pathogenic organisms, and by the impaction of moving 
objects ; and from the remotest times foreign bodies and 
paneful missiles have penetrated his tissues and lodged 
in his body. It has been affirmed that military surgery 
had its origin in the treatment of wounds inflicted by 
darts and arrows during the siege of Troy, and some of 
the earliest surgical instruments were designed for the 
extraction of arrow-heads in the long Peloponnesian war 
over 400 years before the Christian era. But all foreign 
bodies are not of a harmful nature ; in the Middle Ages 
they served as ornaments and charms to heal disease and 
to avert evil spirits, and at the present time they are 
deliberately inserted into the body in the course of many 
surgical operations. 


On the Surface of the Body 

Precious stones and gems set in gold have from time 
immemorial enhanced the charms of the most beautiful 
women of the age ; and in the far distant past, 5,000 
years before Christ, the pre-Dynastic women of Egypt 
wore necklaces of cornelian and agate, amulets in faience, 
and bracelets inlaid with lapis lazuli and fastened by 
flowers made of gold. In Peru the wearing of ornaments 
was not confined to the gentler sex. When the royal 
offspring had reached the season of manhood, the Inca, 
addressing them affectionately as ‘‘ Children of the Sun,’’ 
pierced their ears with a golden bodkin, which was allowed 
to remain until an opening had been made large enough 
for enormous pendants, which gave them, with the 
Spaniards, the name of Orejones. This ornament was so 
massy in the ears of the sovereign that the cartilage was 
distended nearly to the shoulder, producing what seemed 
a monstrous deformity in the eyes of Europeans, though, 
under the magical influence of fashion, it was regarded 
as a beauty by the natives. The Botocudos, a savage 
Brazilian tribe, practised similar customs, and inserted 
wooden plugs into the lower lip and lobes of the ear, 
causing great protrusion of the lip and a wide repulsive 
mouth. 

In mediaeval times superstition vied with religious 
fanaticism throughout Europe and Asia ; talismans and 
amulets were worn by the devout, and the relics of saints 
were more valuable than gold or precious stones. An 
enlightened age may scoff at the beliefs and superstitions 
of the Middle Ages, but the plague, or Black Death, 
which spread over Europe and wiped out a quarter of the 
population, may well have driven men’s thoughts to 
charms and talismans which happily might avert the im- 
pending calamities of mankind. Nor did Great Britain 
escape from the superstitious practices of the times. 


“Pooh,’’ said Raleigh ; ‘‘ I wear an amulet and have a 
spell of art-magic at my tongue’s end.’ In Scotland, 


necklaces of coral beads are thought to possess magic 
powers ; and in the marriage ceremony the finger ring 
still holds as prominent a place as it did amongst the 
superstitious marriage rites of the ancient pagan world. 
Poisoned rings are said to have been the invention of 
the Italians, who inserted the poison in a receptacle where 
the jewel is usually set. Attached to the inner surface 
of the ring was a sharp point which, when the hand of 
the wearer was grasped, scratched the flesh and injected 
the poison. Rings were also used for carrying strong 
Polsons secretly, such as arsenic and corrosive sublimate, 
aid in this manner many were enabled to commit suicide 
ater being imprisoned. 

An animal’s hide, substituted for human skin, is the 
Most amazing of all foreign substances found on _ the 
surface of the body. 


*A paper read before the Aberdeen University Medical Society. 





Macgowan! states that traders in the Chinese Empire kidnap 
a boy, skin him bit by bit, and transplant on the denuded 
surfaces the hide of a dog or bear. The subject must be 
rendered mute by destruction of the vocal cords, made to 
use all fours in walking, and must be submitted to such 
degradation as to blight all reason. The process is so severe 
that only one in five survive. A ‘‘ Wild Boy,’’ exhibited 
in Kiange, had the entire skin of a dog substituted and 
walked on all fours. It was found that he had been kid- 
napped, and his proprietor was decapitated on the spot. 

The Papuans of Dutch South Guinea have a peculiar 
custom of fastening into the muscles of the right arm 
a certain portion of the flesh of a boar and of allowing 
it to remain there, to fester slowly, putrefy, and wither. 
They profess to gain strength from the animal in this 
manner. 


In the Tissues 

Small sterile bodies are soon encapsuled and become 
sufficiently inert to escape our notice and our memory. 
Needles may travel for a considerable distance from their 
point of entry. In 1802 Dr. Lettsom spoke of an old 
lady who sat on a needle ; it passed from the injured 
leg to the other, from which it was extracted. Cases of 
tetanus have arisen from air-gun pellets and spicules of 
wood. Infected objects cause local suppuration and, if 
near the surface, soon become extruded ; but shrapnel 
or shell-case, lying in the deeper tissues or impacted in 
bone, remain embedded in the depths, and may excite 
recurrent attacks of inflammation. During the great war, 
anaerobic organisms were carried into wounds by missiles 
bearing threads of khaki and particles of the actual soil 
of the battlefield. Many of us have not forgotten the pale, 
restless men, scarcely recovered from the initial shock 
and haemorrhage of their wounds, the emphysematous 
limbs, and the grey-green muscles which discharged a 
thin, offensive, putrid pus characteristic of the most tragic 
of all infections. 

What is the relation of foreign substances to malignant 
disease? Chimney-sweep’s cancer has been traced to 
particles of soot ; repeated applications of tar have caused 
epitheliomata ; cancer of the tongue has followed irrita- 
tion from a denture ; and the pressure of a pipe-stem 
predisposes to tumours of the lip. Yet there are no 
grounds for supposing that metallic bodies which have 
lain for many years in the tissues play a part in the 
etiology of malignant disease. Tissue reactions un- 
doubtedly occur. Foreign bodies excite a growth of 
fibrous tissue ; Lane’s plates have led to the formation 
of adventitious bursae, and cases of paraffinoma of the 
rectum have followed the treatment of prolapsed piles 
by paraffin injections. 

Results in modern surgery depend on the asepticity 
of suture material which can be left with safety in the 
closure of wounds. In the past, buried ligatures were a 
common source of sepsis, and secondary haemorrhage 
from large vessels was not unusual ; but with the dawn 
of the aseptic era septic ligatures have been forgotten, 
and foreign bodies are now freely used in surgery. The 
fractured ends of bones are fixed in apposition with plates, 
screws, and intramedullary bone pegs, skull defects are 
closed with sheets of metal, and innumerable silver clips 
control haemorrhage from small bleeding vessels. in cerebral 
operations. Within recent years radium needles and 
radon seeds have been used in the treatment of certain 
types of malignant disease. But our methods are not 
yet fool-proof, and a lurking fear still haunts a surgeon’s 
mind that he unwittingly may leave a gauze strip, drain- 
age tube, or artery forceps in the peritoneal cavity. Such 
delay the healing of wounds and may cause intestinal 
obstruction. Lester Williams? reports a case of acute 
intestinal obstruction due to a drainage tube left in the 
abdomen twelve and a half years before. 

In August, 1912, an appendicular abscess was drained with 
a rubber tube, the appendix was removed three weeks later 
and the patient made an excellent recovery. He was re- 
admitted in January, 1925, suffering from intestinal obstruc- 
tion. A tubular structure was discovered passing from the 
right iliac fossa into the left side of the pelvis. This proved 
to be a piece of rubber tubing 15 cm. in length and 1! cm, 
in diameter. The distal part of the tube, together with three 
































feet of the small intestine, had passed through an aperture 
in the root of the pelvic mesocolon. The bowel was reduced 
and the opening in the mesocolon closed ; the patient made a 
good recovery. Moynihan* mentions an interesting case: a 
woman underwent an operation for appendicitis. Three years 
later the abdominal cicatrix gave way and thirty-four strips 
of gauze were extracted one by one. The operator had not 
dressed the wound himself, but had ordered that one strip 
of gauze should be introduced daily. This was done most 
conscientiously and, as he had omitted to direct the daily 
removal of the strip, thirty-four were introduced but never 
removed ; the wound ultimately healed over them. Metal 
instruments ulcerate into neighbouring organs. In 1922 
Dr. Leach of Beauly presented to the surgical museum of 
Aberdeen University a pair of pressure forceps removed from 
the rectum of a woman thirteen years after a hysterectomy 





Artery forceps removed from the rectum. 


had been. performed for a myoma weighing 11 lb. In the 
interval the woman had suffered attacks of partial intestinal 
obstruction. The forceps lay embedded in the posterior wall 
of the rectum, and on removal was found to be deeply eroded. 


Central Nervous System and Organs of Special Sense 

Although a seemingly trivial wound has caused death, 
amazing degrees of trauma have been borne without a 
fatal issue. 

In the famous ‘‘ American crow-bar’’ case* a premature 
explosion drove a tamping iron, 43 inches long, 1} inches in 
diameter, and 13} lb. in weight, completely through a man’s 
head. He did not lose consciousness, and walked up a flight 
of stairs to have his wound dressed. His convalescence was 
uneventful, but it is said he was no longer capable of per- 
forming the duties of a foreman. An equally wonderful case 
is described by Dubrisay,®> of a man aged 44, who forced a 
dagger 10 cm. long and 1 cm. wide into his brain. He held 
the dagger with the left hand, and with a mallet in his right, 
he drove the dagger inwards. An attempt at extraction 
failed. He was then placed on the ground, and held by two 
persons, while traction was made with a carpenter’s pliers. 
The dagger refused to move. He was then taken to a copper- 
smith’s, where he was fastened by rings to the ground, and 
strong pincers were placed over the dagger and attached to 
a chain which was attached to a cyclinder revolved by steam 


force. At the second turn of the cylinder the dagger came 
out. During the extraction the patient remained perfectly 


cool and complained of no pain. He soon returned to work. 


During the great war, lacerated scalp wounds, depressed 
fractures of the vault, and long-infected tracts containing 
fragments of bone, projectiles, and disintegrated brain 
substance, presented interesting problems in surgery. 
Although the accurate localization of foreign bodies gave 
a decided impetus to surgical attack and careful debrise- 
ment of the scalp and cranial bones afforded a promising 
results, wounds with dural perforation showed a _ high 
immediate mortality from meningitis and encephalitis. 
This mortality was ultimately reduced by Cushing’s 
method® of “‘ catheter suction,’’ by means of which debris 
and small foreign bodies were removed and fragments 
of bone or shell-case were discovered in the depths of 
the wound. It is interesting to note that recovery has 
followed the extraction of foreign bodies from the 
‘ventricles. 

Although the eye is protected by the lids and by the 
projecting margins of the orbit, foreign bodies frequently 
enter the palpebral fissure or penetrate the globe of the 
eye. Particles of steel or chips of stone become embedded 
in the cornea, and a beetle’s wing, diaphanous and invisible 
to the naked eye, may excite a puzzling reaction. Peculiar 
accidents have followed a simple operation: an ophthal- 
mologist in Glasgow describes a case in which a piece of 
silver plating became detached from an iris forceps during 
a cataract operation and fell into the anterior chamber. 
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The eye had to be removed. Very rarely a foreign body 
is retained in the vitreous or retina for a long period 
without loss of vision. Snell records a case in which a 
piece of steel was embedded close to the optic disc with 
retention of sight. It was visible by the ophthalmoscope 
eighteen months after the accident, and no diminutiog 
of sight was apparent. The danger of sympathetic 
ophthalmia from an eye containing a foreign body is wel} 
known. 

Small foreign bodies are frequently found in the nasaj 
cavities of children. Hickman’ gives an instance of gq 
steel ring which for thirteen years had lain in the nago: 
pharyngeal fossa. Waring* mentions the case of a house. 
maid who carried a rhinolith for twenty-five years ; the 
nucleus was found to be a cherry stone. A pea, impacted 
in the nose, has been known to sprout. 

Children have the habit of inserting small objects into 
their ears. Winterbotham’ reports an instance in which 
a cherry stone was removed from the meatus auditorius 
after lodgement of sixty years. Acute suppuration, 
meningitis, and cerebral abscess have followed perfora. 
tion of the tympanic membrane. 











A case is recorded in Schmidt’s Jahrbiicher of a boy who 
introduced a carob-nut kernel into his ear. On the next day 
incompetent persons attempted to extract the kernel, but 
caused only pain and haemorrhage. In the afternoon the 
auditory canal was found red and excoriated, and deep in the 
meatus the nut was seen covered with blood. Intense 
fever and delirium ensued, and chloroform had to be given 
before the nut could be extracted. It was found that an 
agglutination of wax and blood had increased its size. Un. 
fortunately coma and signs of meningitis appeared, and four 
days after the operation the patient died. 


Cardio-vascular System 

The heart may be penetrated by missiles from without 
or by needles migrating from the oesophagus. It has 
been said that the contracted heart of a healthy man 
is as rigid as the biceps of an athlete ; and that a foreign 
body which threatens to pierce the organ may be turned 
aside in its course. Death is not always instantaneous, 
but secondary haemorrhage, septic complications, and 
embolism frequently lead to a fatal issue. Curran" 
mentions the case of a soldier who, in 1809, was wounded 
by a bullet which entered the body to the left of the 
sternum between the second and third ribs. There was 
little haemorrhage from the wound, and he survived 
fourteen days. The bullet was found in the pericardium. 
A remarkable degree of tolerance is shown to metallic 
objects ; bullets and needles have lain for twenty years 
encysted in the wall of the heart. Foreign bodies, pene- 
trating the chest wall, are drawn inwards by the action 
of the heart muscle. 


Osler'! reports the following case. A medical student, 
while on the spree, thrust a pin into his heart. The pen- 


cardium was opened and the head of the pin was found 
outside the right ventricle. An attempt was made to extract 
the pin, but it passed into the heart and, it is said, caused 
the patient no further trouble. } 

Leriche!? relates the history of a boy who fell on.the point 
of a needle. His mother felt in the third interspace a minute 
elevation which moved with every beat of the heart. A few 
hours later Leriche found that the needle had been drawn 
inwards, and now lay in the thin wall of the auricle. He 
extracted it and closed the cardiotomy wound with a single 
stitch. The child recovered. 

With the advent of the great war, surgeons were givell 
an unparalleled opportunity of studying the movements 
and course of foreign bodies which were capable of 
migrating from their point of entry. It became possible 
to compare the incessant whirling of a shrapnel ball im 
the right auricle with the slow swing, during systole and 
diastole, of a piece of metal in the left ventricle of the 
heart. Small shot and rifle bullets traverse the arterial 
or venous systems. Pellets, entering the left auricle, 
have found their way to the small peripheral arteries, 
and a rifle bullet, penetrating the left side of the heart, 
has come to rest in the femoral artery, causing ischaemic 
gangrene of the limb. Projectiles travel with or against 
the venous current. A shell fragment, displaced from the 
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riphery, may reach the heart or enter the pulmonary 
gircuit ; and a piece of metal, seen oscillating in the right 
guricle, May be found a few minutes later in the internal 
jiac vein. Foreign bodies causing menacing symptoms 
should be removed, and a deliberately planned operation 
has a fair chance of success. 

Zoege von Manteuffel'* extracted a projectile from the 
terior wall of the right ventricle in the case of a woman 
of 21. After the pericardium had been opened, the entrance 
wound of the bullet was seen upon the right ventricle 6 cm. 
fom the apex. A blood stream, 50 cm. in height, spurted 
with each diastole. The orifice was closed by a silk suture 
and the bleeding stopped. The bullet was felt in the posterior 
yall of the right ventricle 1 cm. from the coronary artery. 
The heart was now lifted up by means of two fixation sutures, 
and the operator cut down upon the bullet, which he pressed 
out between the thumb and the left index finger. The second 
wound, which bled but slightly owing to digital compression, 
was sutured, and the patient made a good recovery. 


Respiratory System 
The accidental inspiration of a foreign body has fre- 
quently resulted in asphyxia and death. Crile has shown 
that foreign bodies in the upper part of the larynx, by 
jritation of the terminal branches of the superior laryn- 
eal nerves, may give rise to serious and often fatal 
collapse from reflex inhibitory action of the heart or 
respiration. A young man of 23, who was anaesthetized 
in order to extract a tooth, had a cork placed between 
his teeth to keep his mouth open. The tooth was extracted 
but slipped, together with the cork, into the pharynx. The 
tooth was ejected in an effort at vomiting, but the cork 
entered the larynx, and after violent struggles the patient 
died from asphyxia in an hour. History relates that 
children, while playing with toy balloons which they 
inflate with their breath, have by inspiration reversed 
them and have drawn the rubber of the balloon into the 
opening of the glottis, causing death. Fatal results have 
ben averted by a violent fit-of coughing, inversion of the 
body, or by tracheotomy. Foreign bodies may remain 
fr many months in the larynx without the patient’s 
knowledge. 
Lennox Brown,'* on examining a woman for suspected 
lryngeal carcinoma or pthisis, found a tooth-plate impacted 
inthe larynx. She had lost her false teeth during an attack 
of vomiting twenty-two months previously and, finding her 
teeth missing, assumed that they had been thrown away with 
the vomit. 
Gould and Pyle!*® reported an ingenious criminal device. 
The discovery on an Indian prisoner of a heavy leaden bullet, 
$/4 inch in diameter, led to an inquiry, when it was ascertained 
that the ball served in the formation of a recess at the base 
of the epiglottis. The ball is allowed to slide down to the 
desired position and retained for half an hour at a time. This 
eration is repeated many times daily until a pouch results 
in which criminals contrive to secrete jewels and money in 
insuch a way as to defy the most careful search, and without 
interfering with speech or respiration. 
Coins, tacks, pins, beans, and collar studs may pass 
through the glottis and enter a bronchus. Young children 
suffer most frequently on account of their habit of testing 
il things with their mouths. The act of coughing, 
hughing, or crying may cause a small object to be drawn 
into the larynx. After an attack of choking, characterized 
by cyanosis and aphonia, the irritation subsides ; and a 
sjasmodic cough with muco-purulent sputum may suggest 
pulmonary tuberculosis. 
Lilienthal'® reports the case of a boy of 6, who developed 
ittacks of dyspnoea and cough immediately after tonsillec- 
my, when suction by means of a rubber tube had been 
tmployed. Numerous physicians had been consulted and 
Yitlous diagnoses made. Five months later an opaque body, 
the size of a bean, was seen under the fluoroscopic screen 
Qthe upper part of the chest. With each cough or expulsive 





tt the object flew upwards towards the neck, dropping 

k to its original position in the interval. A fragment 
i rubber tubing, which must have been detached during the 
Mevious operation, was extracted with the aid of the broncho- 
ope, 

An infected parenchymatous focus, surrounding a foreign 
“ty in the lung, may give rise to pneumonia, abscess, 
" gangrene. 
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Lapeyre'’ mentions an elderly gentleman who, while 
smoking a cigarette, received a sudden slap on the back, 
causing him to start and to take a deep inspiration. The 
cigarette was drawn into the right bronchus, where it remained 
for three months. Pneumonia supervened, and two months 
later, during a violent fit of coughing, the cigarette was 
expelled enveloped in a waxy, mucus-like mass. 

Smallpeice'* reports the case of a baby in which a flower- 
spike of grass 1} inches long passed through the upper air 
passages and lung tissue, and was removed from a swelling 
below the angle of the right scapula. A sinus led directly 
into the right bronchus. 

During the Boer and the Russo-Japanese wars, bullet 
wounds of the lung seldom required surgical treatment ; 
but, with the advent of the great war, surgeons were 
soon disillusioned by the high mortality caused by large 
jagged projectiles, whose edges were plastered with debris 
and pieces of clothing. If death did not take place in 
the first two days from open sucking wounds, haemorrhage 
and sepsis took a heavy toll at a later date. In the 
extraction of foreign bodies from the lung, it is interesting 
to contrast the open methods of Duval, Tuffier, and others, 
with the close method of Petit de la Villéon. 


Alimentary System 

‘“ There is a providence which watches over innocence 
and folly,’’ and it is surprising how constantly foreign 
bodies, if uniform in contour, pass through the oesophagus 
and, after a brief rest in the stomach, travel through the 
pylorus, the ileo-caecal valve, and are passed per rectum. 
Hundreds of coins are swallowed by children, and opera- 
tive intervention is seldom necessary. A lunatic in 
England swallowed 10 0z. of screws and bits of crockery, 
all of which were passed by the anus. One of Forille’s 
patients swallowed an entire set of dominoes. Fear of 
robbery has often led to the swallowing of money or 
jewellery. Vaillant, the celebrated doctor and antiquarian, 
after a captivity of four months in Algiers, was pursued 
by Tunis pirates and swallowed 15 medals of gold ; on 
arriving at Lyons he passed them all per rectum. But 
fortune has not always smiled so kindly if we credit the 
fate of the fourteen pages of Mahomet the Second, whose 
bellies were ripped open in search of a stolen melon. 
Foreign bodies with sharp edges may abrade or perforate 
the oesophageal wall, causing a suppurative mediastinitis, 
and many fatalities have followed the swallowing of 
artificial dentures. Needles and fragments of bone, 
migrating from the oesophagus, have penetrated the liver, 
the heart, the aorta, and the portal vein. There are 
many cases on record in which injury to the gullet of 
stomach has taken place in the juggling process of knife- 
or sword-swallowing. In 1502 Florian Mathias removed a 
knife, 9 in. long, from the stomach of a man of 36, 
followed by complete recovery. Bell performed gastrotomy 
on a man who, while attempting a feat of legerdemain, 
allowed a bar of lead, 10 in. long, 14 in. wide, and 9} oz. 
in weight, to slip into his stomach. The bar was extracted 
and the man recovered. 

Hair balls of great size have been found in the stomach 
of hysterical women who have been in the habit of eating 





their own hair. Osler'® describes a specimen in the 
medical museum of McGill University, which formed an 
exact mould of the stomach. The tumours are often 


mistaken for cancer. Many have been diagnosed only on 
the post-mortem table. 

Powdered substances may cause death through violent 
irritation of the stomach, and the ancient belief that gold 
leaf and diamond dust were deadly poisons has its origin 
in antiquity. The Chinese are supposed to have used 
gold as a poison, especially for suicidal purposes, and at 
the present day, when a high official puts an end to his 
life, it is officially announced “‘ he has taken gold 
leaf.’’ Madame de Montespan, one of the favourites of 
Louis XIV, a woman of great beauty, died suddenly at 
the age of 26, and it was generally believed that she had 
been poisoned by powder of diamonds mixed, instead of 
sugar, with strawberries. 

With the exception of gall-stones and enteroliths, foreign 
bodies rarely cause obstruction of the bowel. Nevertheless 
a medical man once told me the following tale. A few 











persistent vomiting ; and an eminent surgeon, having 
diagnosed acute intestinal obstruction, advised immediate 
laparotomy. But the patient, while awaiting his opera- 
tion, remembered a lump of cheese hastily swallowed 
the day before, and with excellent judgement decided that 
an ounce of ol. ricini would ¢robably relieve his symptoms. 
A body is most likely to lodge in the lower ileum or 
caecum, and ulceration of the bowel may lead to a per- 
foration and death, or may induce the formation of an 
abscess, upon the evacuation of which the foreign sub- 
stance is safely discharged. oose,?° in the Lancet of 
September 9th, 1893, illustrates the passage of an iron 
teaspoon from the colon through the abdominal parietes. 
It had been swallowed five weeks before. Intestinal 
diverticula delay the passage of a foreign body. I have 
found a fish-bone in a duodenal diverticulum, a piece of 
paper, such as one finds adhering to ginger-cake, 1/2 by 
1/2 in. in the crater of a gastric ulcer, small shot in 
the lumen of an appendix, and a rabbit’s rib projecting 
through the mucous membrane of the rectum into the 
cavity of an ischio-rectal abscess. 

Inanimate objects are introduced into the rectum to 
relieve the persistent pain of haemorrhoids, or the intoler- 
able itching of pruritus ani and to gratify abnormal sexual 
desires. Anal discomfort is often alleviated by the presence 
of a metallic substance in the rectum, and there is at 
present on the market a cone-shaped body named ‘“‘ the 
little wonder ’’ which seldom belies its title. 





Poulet?! gives a comprehensive list of foreign bodies found 
in the rectum, among which he describes an ale glass, crockery, 
a fork, the handle of a shovel, a preserve jar, a pepper-box, 
and a bottle of mushrooms. 

Lockhart-Mummery*? quotes several interesting cases: a 
monk who, to cure a violent colic, introduced into his funda- 
ment a bottle of “‘l’eau de la reine de Hongrie’’ with a 
small opening in its mouth by which the contents, drop 
by drop, could enter the intestine ; a Dutch peasant who 
inserted a smooth stone, 900 grams in weight and 17 cm. 
long, to relieve a prolapse ; a convict at Brest, who introduced 
a box of tools, which was found in the transverse colon, and 
contained a piece of gun-barrel, a screwdriver, a saw for 
cutting wood, and several other instruments. 

Cases of poisoning have been reported from phosphorus 
matches and tobacco.** A convict, admitted to Liverpool 
prison in excellent general health, was found four hours 
later in a state of collapse with nausea, vomiting, and 
paralysis of the legs. He had secreted an ounce of cut 
Cavendish tobacco in his rectum to convey it past the 
searchers. Nor has the rectum been immune from the 
methods of torture which darken the pages of mediaeval 
history. 

Female Genito-Urinary System 

Transuterine insufflation of the Fallopian tubes, the 
watchspring pessary, the Grafenberg silver ring, and other 
ingenious devices enable gynaecologists to maintain an 
even balance between fertility and sterility. ‘Conception 
is no longer left to chance, and future generations will 
doubtless find that the determination of sex is in accord- 
ance with their wishes. Foreign bodies, inserted in the 
treatment of pelvic disorders, have escaped the memory 
of both doctor and patient. Poulet?! mentions an interest- 
ing case: a pregnant woman was examined by a doctor, 
who suspected carcinomatous degeneration of the neck 
of the uterus. Capuron, who was consulted, did not 
believe that the state of the woman’s health warranted 
the diagnosis ; and on further examination the ‘‘ growth ”’ 
was found to be a sponge, which had been previously 
introduced into the vagina. There are many cases on 
record in which pessaries have been retained in the vagina 
for thirty years. Glass pessaries are not changed by the 
vaginal secretion, but metal instruments are eroded and 
become encrusted by calcareous salts. A broken glass 
douche nozzle, left in the vagina by a careless nurse, has 
been known to cause temporary domestic unhappiness. 
Sutures, filiforms, and pieces of catheter and rubber tubing 
may provide a nucleus for stone formation. A doctor 
in the North of Scotland, on investigating a calculus 
removed from the bladder of a woman, found it had 
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Masturbation is responsible for the motley array of = d 
foreign substances found in the genito-urinary system vn 
Feathers, chewing gum, and hair-pins present interestj report 
problems to the cystoscdpist ; and Cabot?® describes a remov 
in which a straw, passed in through the urethra, had he J cord | 
come engaged in one of the ureters for part of its length | the b 

Pearse?* mentions a woman, aged 36, who suffered from _ 
menorrhagia for ten days and was in a state of great prostr. Oth 
tion. He found a silk bobbin, which the patient had intp. | gicate 
duced fourteen years before. She had suffered from attacks vertet 
of peritonitis and the presence of a urethro-vaginal fistuk, It wa: 
She had been married twice, and had been cared for mastu 
physicians, but the existence of a body 3/4 inch long had never 
been noted. Terr 

Large objects become impacted in the vagina. Bazy. ar 
nella of Innsbruck removed a drinking glass. from the attemp 
vagina by means of a pair of small obstetric forceps, } intense 
Cloquet*’ describes the necropsy on a woman who had } remove 
a pewter goblet in her vagina, and notes that lead oxide | perives 
was found in the gangrenous debris. 

Crochet hooks, scissors, knitting needles, and catheters ae 
have been used to procure abortion, and death has not *Moyn 
infrequently followed perforation of the uterine wall, ‘Harlo 
haemorrhage, and septic peritonitis. oo 

Glaister?* reports the case of a woman who passed a glass J 'Hickn 
penholder with a sharp grooved point into her uterus. It *Warin 
slipped from her hand and disappeared. A few days later ) Winte 
she was seized with intense abdominal pain ; the abdoma cura 
was explored and the penholder was found beneath the eh 
diaphragm. ei 

Zuhmeister®® describes the case of a woman who used the 1096 
twig of a tree to perforate the matrix. She thrust it 9 J #penno 
forcibly into the uterus that the wall was perforated. Ak J *Gould 
though 6 inches long and the thickness of a goose feather 584. 
the branch remained for five months in the pelvis without t Lilien 
causing any inconvenience, and was finally discharged per ast 
rectum. ® Osler : 

A description of foreign substances entering the female pyres. 
genital system would be incomplete without reference Ja) 0), 
to the peculiar belief, prevalent among widely different J eGisict; 
and distant races, that impregnation may follow the} 1910, 
entrance of a foreign substance in place of the male eet 
spermatozoon. It was no unusual thing for the ancient Jxp,,,., 
Egyptian kings to deduce their ancestry from the immact- * Cloque 
late conception of a virgin, and to imagine that Gol meste 
(Aman Ra) was their father. The monarchies both d "Gould 
the Huns and of the Moguls were erected on the bass |" yerrijo 
of such superstition, and the miraculous conception o 
Zingis, ascribed to a virgin, raised him above the level 
of human nature. Other races give a more explict 
history, and state that imprudent exposure to the rail, 
in bathing, or to the dripping of a stalactite has causeda 
woman to become pregnant. In The Lady of the Lake, 

Sir Walter Scott vividly describes the birth of Brat, 
following the impregnation of a virgin mother by dust [the ann 
blown from the bones of the long-departed dead. health a 
thows o 
Male Genital System health ' 

The ancient custom of infibulation of the extemd Mivate 
genital organs was not uncommon among the Greeks /Mfcauts 
Romans, and Asiatics. Certain of the religious mendk J sion of 
cants in India were condemned to a life of chastity ; aif many ot 
in the hotter climates, where nudity was the custom, tH fimall tr 
person travelled about exposing an enormous prepu the prog 
ring, which was looked upon with adoration by devout i, civil 
women, HG per 

In September, 1929, a young man inserted his pé@® fyure th 
through a gold signet ring. He failed to remove it al easles. 
when he consulted his doctor, the ring lay buried from viv bien 
in the oedematous tissues of the penis, which was exquisitely Hennial 
tender and of a deep purple colour. After slipping a piece show a | 
fine tin-foil through the ring to protect the penis, I relieve’ Htons, 
his embarrassment and alarm by dividing the ring with 4 Finter, j 
nibbling forceps. : ms at— 

A few years ago a man inserted his penis into the mou™paiyiia. 
of an earthenware hot-water. bottle. He failed to withd@" Tin 7, 
it and, although he got rid of the greater part of the bottle Ho. 2850 
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of his doctor in removing the jagged stone ring which encircled 
the penis, and resisted all attempts at removal till fixed in a 


ce. 

in November, 1927, a boy was admitted to the Royal 
Aberdeen Hospital for Sick Children suffering from a cicatrix 
grounding the penis and a urethral fistula. His doctor 
reported that he had been called to see the boy, and had 
removed a piece of string tied tightly round the penis. The 
cord had ulcerated into the urethra, and had almost severed 
the body of the penis. The boy suffered from nocturnal 
enuresis. 


Other foreign bodies found in the male urethra in- 
dicate a prurient tendency. Gross*® found three caudal 
vertebrae of a squirrel in the centre of a vesical calculus. 
[It was discovered that the patient had practised urethral 
masturbation with the tail of this animal. 


Terrilon®! describes the case of a man of 24, who introduced 
a pencil into his urethra. It remained there for fifteen days, 
and then passed into the bladder. Following successive 
attempts to break the pencil, he had violent chills and an 
intense evening fever. On the thirty-third day Terrilon 
removed the pencil by operation, but the patient died of a 
perivesical abscess. 
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THE HEALTH OF LONDON 


REPORT FOR 1930 
The annual report' of London’s county medical officer of 
health and school medical officer, Dr. F. N. Kay Menzies, 
shows once again how wide is the province of the chief 
health official in a great city. From vital statistics to 
ptivate wells, fron: the purity of milk and water to 
Mecautions against sewer explosions, and from the pro- 
vision of rescue homes to handicraft classes—all these and 
Many other matters come under his supervision. It is no 
tall tribute to Dr. Menzies and his staff, as well as to 
he progress of preventive medicine, that the death rate in 
te civil population reached last year so low a figure as 
1.6 per 1,000. Every cause of death showed a lower 
fure than in the previous years, with the exception of 
Measles. The spring of 1930 included the end of the 
linnial epidemic, and therefore the statistics for that year 
show a large number of deaths from respiratory complica- 
Since another epidemic of measles is due this 


mnter, it is of interest to note the relatively enormous 
a 








‘London County Council. Annual Report of the Council, 1930, 
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death rate that this disease entails: the deaths in 1929 
were 206, and in 1930 they numbered 1,027. Even this 
epidemic was less severe than that of 1928. 





ViTAL STATISTICS 

The population in the County of London at the time 
of the census in April last is given as 4,396,821, an increase 
of about 100,000 on the census figure in 1921. The birth 
rate, as in the previous year, was 15.8 per 1,000—the 
lowest on record. On the whole, the year 1930 was a 
healthy one ; epidemic diseases were comparatively rare, 
and mortality from influenza was particularly low. Con- 
ditions were favourable to infant life, the deaths under 
1 year of age being only 59 per 1,000 births. There was, 
however, a marked increase in deaths attributed to 
cirrhosis of the liver. The mild type of small-pox con- 
tinued unabated, but there were only ten deaths. No 
virulent small-pox occurred. The case mortality for 
diphtheria was 3.3 per cent., a slight increase, which 
may perhaps indicate a slackening-off in the use of anti- 
toxin—a measure which was stressed by the Ministry of 
Health in 1922 and 1923, with the result that the death 
rate diminished notably in 1923, 1924, and 1925. There 
were 293 notifications of puerperal fever and 740 of 
puerperal pyrexia during the year—a slight decrease on 
1929. The death rate from puerperal fever and other 
accidents of childbirth was 3.43 per 1,000 births, rather 
more than half being due to puerperal fever. 

One fatal case of anthrax is reported in an employee 
at a flour and grain wharf ; its origin could not be traced. 
Of 88 notified cases of cerebro-spinal fever, 75 were con- 
firmed, and 51 of these patients died ; a further 29 deaths 
occurred in unnotified cases or cases notified in 1929. 
There were 45 confirmed cases of adult encephalitis 
lethargica ; of these, 16 patients died. The whole of the 
special accommodation for these cases at Winchmore Hill 
(50 beds) was occupied at the end of the year, and so 
great was the number waiting admission that 115 more 
beds are to be provided. The report of the school medical 
officer, which appears as a separate publication? this 
year, contains a survey of the disease among children, : 
There were 4 deaths among 30 proved cases of polio- 
myelitis and polio-encephalitis. 

The year 1930 was marked epidemiologically by one 
unprecedented disease in the town—yellow fever. A fatal 
case occurred in a laboratory worker who was engaged in 
research on this disease ; there were two other severe 
cases and three milder cases, but these patients 
recovered. It was thus shown that species of mosquito 
other than Stegomyia fasciata can carry the disease, that 
the infection can penetrate the unbroken skin, and that 
laboratory work which involves handling apparatus con- 
taminated with infected blood is extremely dangerous. 
The investigation was therefore stopped. 

There were 6,908 deaths from cancer—a slight increase— 
with a death rate per 1,000 of 1.57. The tuberculosis 
death rate was 0.87 per 1,000 living. 


CoMMON LODGING-HOUSES 

The report contains an interesting historical survey of 
the attempts made to provide lodgings for seamen, and the 
peculiar difficulty of the Chinese seamen. There are now 
152 licensed common lodging-houses, and 22 seamen’s 
lodging-houses ; the supervision of these entailed 7,582 
day visits and 212 night’ visits by the inspectors during 
the year. Opium smoking has now practically ceased in 
the lodging-houses, owing to the operation of the by-laws 
and the Dangerous Drugs Acts. A census of homeless 
persons in the city, taken on February 14th—a cold night 
—showed 54 men and 25 women in the streets, 14,855 
persons in common lodging-houses, 631 men, 117 women, 
and 18 children in free shelters and homes, 724 men and 
16 women in casual wards, and 5,014 men in Rowton 
houses. There has been a steady decrease in the number 
of homeless persons, except for the low figures obtained 
during the latter years of the war. Apparently very few 
women are really homeless nowadays. The lodging-houses 
are very much cleaner than they used to be, and there was 





2 See Brilish Medical Journal, October 3rd, p. 612. 
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no occasion during the year to make formal examination 
of a person suspected of being verminous. 


MiLtk, WATER, AND Foop 

The routine investigation of samples of milk was trans- 
ferred on July Ist last from the laboratory where it was 
formerly done to the council’s own laboratories at Park 
Hospital ; this change produced a saving of approxi- 
mately £650 per annum. It is not surprising to learn 
that the number of cowsheds in the county has diminished 
—from 738 in 1888, the year of the council’s inception, 
to 50 in 1930. It is, perhaps, surprising to learn that 
there are still so many, and that some of them are situated 
in Stepney and Bethnal Green ; these are necessary for 
the supply of milk to Jews in accordance with the rules 
of their religion. 

The bacteriological laboratory examined specimens of 
tap-water and main supply, and found that the water 
of London maintains its high standard of purity. The 
chemical laboratories have examined many samples of 
stores, and specifications have been revised so as to bring 
them closely into touch with modern conditions and 
requirements. The volume of analytical work has greatly 
increased, and the duty of examining drugs has been 
added to the work of the council under the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1929. The samples investigated during the 
year cover a wide range, including air, disinfectants, 
various metals, foods of all kinds, water, wax, soap, 
fertilizers, condensed milk, oils, shampoo preparations, 
and boiler deposits. Some of the milk supplied to 
children in elementary schools was found to be rather dirty, 
generally owing to careless handling, though its composi- 
tion was usually good. Quite a number of hospitals and 
other institutions in the London area still have private 
wells, and forty-five analyses of the water were made 
during the year. Experience with outdoor baths has 
shown a great improvement when the water is filtered and 
chlorinated ; a clear, practically sterile water can be 
maintained for months, despite the use of the bath by 
large numbers of unsupervised bathers. 


VENEREAL DISEASE AND TUBERCULOSIS 

The I.ondon and Home Counties scheme, which came 
into operation in 1917, has continued to work well, and 
the clinics have shown an increase of new cases on the 
previous year. A very large number of non-venereal 
patients come for examination, and the number of patho- 
logical tests made has increased from about 17,000 in 
1917 to nearly 160,000 in 1930. During the year the clinic 
at the London Hospital was transferred to the council ; 
now run as an all-day clinic (every day of the year) under 
the directorship of. Dr. T. Anwyl Davies, it has proved 
an unqualified success. 

The council provides residential treatment for all tuber- 
culous patients who are likely to benefit from it, while 
chronic and acutely ill cases are accommodated in the 
council’s hospitals. The Local Government Act, 1929, 
makes it possible for the council to distribute its patients 
more satisfactorily than it could before. Nearly 6,000 
adult cases were recommended for residential treatment 
during 1930, and just under 5,000 of these were sent to 
sanatoriums or observation beds. Of 1,121 children 
recommended for treatment, 1,068 were accepted. A 
number of patients were also sent to Papworth and 
Preston Hall ; the council has arranged to pay the differ- 
ence between the patient’s value as a wage-earner and his 
cost of maintenance. The Burrow Hill Colony at Frimley, 
which was reorganized in 1929 for youths between 14 and 
19 years old, maintains about 40 beds for the council 
and trains specially selected boys in gardening, with a 
view to their future employment as ‘‘ improvers ’’ in the 
council’s parks. Particulars obtained in 1929 of the 1,324 
surviving adult patients who had been discharged from 
treatment in 1924, showed that 65.4 per cent. of the 
A and BI cases, and 55.6 per cent. of the total, were at 
work. Special efforts are made to provide suitable 
employment for all ex-patients who are fit for it ; for those 
unfit to do ordinary work there are handicraft classes in 
several boroughs ; the council pays the instructor, and 
other expenses are paid by voluntary contributions. 
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MENTAL DEFICIENCY 

At the end of the year the council had 379 
mental defectives in its institutions, 100 under guardian. 
ship, 2,592 under supervision, and 36 in places of 
safety awaiting action. Special attention was 
during the year to the period of life at whig 
defectives were brought to notice ; practically all the 
feeble-minded were notified by. the. Education Committe, 
when they left special schools for the mentally defectiye, 
As would be expected, very few of this group were notifieg 
under the age of 7, and very few of the idiot group ove 
the age of 16. An analysis has been made of 80 feeble. 
minded and 50 imbecile persons taken at random as th 
were dealt with under the Mental Deficiency Acts, with 
a view to finding out the cause alleged by the parent. Jy 
the feeble-minded group the list is headed by fright ang 
worry during pregnancy and injuries in infancy. The first 
of these also appears much more often than any othe 
cause in the imbecile group. In 70 per cent. of this group 
the alleged cause depends on extrinsic factors, whereas jn 
the feeble-minded group the percentage is only 42.5. This 
suggests that the parents of imbeciles are often mor 
intelligent than those of the feeble-minded. Of all the 
causes suggested, none could be taken as a serious contr. 
bution to etiology. The investigation also showed a larger 
proportion of congenital defects and abnormalities jg 
imbeciles than in the feeble-minded, many of them being 
closely associated with the defect. Apart from squint 
and dental disorder, no undue incidence of disease -was 
found among the children attending the occupation centres 
of the London Association for Mental Welfare. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

The report gives a table classifying the cause of blind 
ness in both sexes. The largest group was due to internal 
inflammations of the eye, which are more common in 
men than in women ; choroiditis and choroido-retinitis 
are almost twice as common in males, whereas iritis and 
irido-cyclitis are twice as common in females. Senile 
changes, the next large group, are much more often found 
in women, no doubt partly because of their greater 
longevity. 

Of the 5,000 certified midwives with London addresses, 
900 gave notice of intention to practise in the county 
Curing the year. Of the 284 cases of puerperal fever 
investigated during the year, 62, with 11 deaths, were in 
the practice of midwives, and 88, with 19 deaths, in the 
hands of medical practitioners. Of 760 cases of puerperal 
pyrexia, 154, with 16 deaths, were in the hands of mid 
wives, and 150, with 11 deaths, in the hands of doctors. 
In midwife practice there were 1,369 cases of inflamed 
eyes, of which 321 proved to be ophthalmia neonatorum; 
293 other cases were not notified by midwives. Special 
courses of demonstrations and lectures were provided fot 
midwives. 

During the year forty-two nursing homes applied fot 
registration ; eight applications were withdrawn when the 
council’s requirements were explained, and _ registration 
was refused to two others. On the whole, the homes 
have been satisfactory, and there has been considerable 
improvement in general cleanliness and orderliness. At the 
end of 1930 the council had under inspection 1,773 homes 
for infants, and in a number of cases overcrowding and 
sanitary defects were notified and put right. 

Automatic devices for detecting poisonous and explosive 
gases were put to the test, and it was found that they 
required manipulation by a skilled man, and that, fot 
purposes of detection only, the ordinary miner’s lamp 
was better in the hands of workmen than these elaboraté 
devices. The air in the river subways has been systeit 
atically tested ; the average carbon monoxide content m 
Blackwall was 21.5 parts per 100,000 under the worst 
conditions, occurring about 10 a.m. on weekdays @ 
summer. New fans were therefore installed in September. 

Finally, to complete its remarkable catalogue © 
activities, the council has undertaken observations 
visibility from the County Hall at midday. It is hardly 
surprising to learn that the visibility is greatest m a 
southerly direction between May and September. 
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MOTOR CARS FOR 1932 


THE OLYMPIA SHOW 
[FROM OUR MoToRING CORRESPONDENT] 
(Concluded from page 719) 


Although a general reference has already been made to 
the downward tendency of car prices, and, where these 
have not been changed, to the better value offered than 
Jast season, it may not be without interest to deal a little 


‘more fully with the price question in order to give some 
‘ jdea of the wide selection that is available to medical men. 


PRICES FOR 1932 

Last year the figure of £450 was taken as the outside 
limit which the average doctor was likely to desire to 
pay. This year, as a result of a combination of circum- 
stances—the many reliable and convenient cars available 
at a lower figure, coupled with the need for economy 
owing to reduced incomes and higher taxation—the out- 
side limit may now be safely lowered to £350, although 
this is not to say that more expensive cars are not worth 
every penny that is asked for them. 

Beginning at the lower end of the scale, there is a 
choice of five of the “‘ junior ”’ class of car, the cost of any 
of which does not exceed £150. The number of vehicles 
available in the £151 to £200 category has increased from 
fourteen to twenty-two, and includes such well-known 
productions as the Morris Cowley and Morris Major, 
Rover, Ford, Austin ‘‘ Twelve-Six,’’ Citroén, Renault, and 
the Standard Big and Little “‘ Nines.’’ At £201 to £250 
the number of models has dropped from fifteen to twelve, 
seven with four-cylinder and five with six-cylinder engines, 
notable productions in this group being the 10-30 h.p. 
Fiat and the 12 h.p. Rovers and Singers. Six-cylinder 
cars also predominate in the £251 to £300 group, number- 
ing thirteen, compared with only nine with four cylinders. 
Prominent among them are the Armstrong-Siddeley 
12 h.p. three- or four-speed cars, the new 10 h.p. Crossley, 
the 15 h.p. Morris Oxford, the 16 h.p. or 21 h.p. Hillman 
Wizard, the 17 h.p. Vauxhall Cadet, the Riley “ Nine,”’ 
the 15.7 h.p. Wolseley, and the Austin 12 h.p. four- 
cylinder and the ‘‘ Sixteen-Six.’’ Finally, in the £301 to 


£350 category there is a choice between eleven makes 


of cars, all, with one exception, of the six-cylinder type, 
including the new Star Comet 14 h.p. and the 17.7 h.p. 
Morris Isis. While these prices relate to the standard 
saloons, the majority of which are now provided with 
sunshine roofs without extra charge, most manufacturers 
are including a car with a coupé body and dickey seat 
in their respective ranges. This type generally costs a 
little more than the standard saloon. 

In connexion with prices it may be added that 
Messrs. Mann Egerton and Co., who cater specially for 
doctors in London as well as at their four establishments 
in the Eastern Counties, have just issued a handy 1932 
Car Buyer’s Guide. In this the makes of cars are set 
out in alphabetical order, with descriptions of the various 
types of coachwork available. The most popular cars are 
dealt with exhaustively, and particulars are given of cars 


which can be specially recommended for professional and 


private use by medical men. 


More BritisH Cars 

Continuing a brief review of the principal British cars 
o the market, the Alvis Company is still building three 
sizes of chassis—12-50 h.p. four-cylinder and ‘‘ Sixteen ’’ 
and ‘‘ Twenty ’’ six-cylinder—only slight detail improve- 
ments having been found necessary. This applies also to 
the Crossley Company’s 16 h.p. and 20 h.p. six-cylinder 
vehicles. The chief new departure of this concern, as 
has previously been mentioned, is the introduction of a 
high-grade 10 h.p. four-cylinder model, the prices of which 
Tange from £265 for a family saloon to £310 for a semi- 
Sports coupé. The Star Company of Wolverhampton, 
While continuing to build only six-cylinder cars, has added 
#new Comet ‘‘ Fourteen ”’ to its range, this being priced 
at £345 either as a saloon or as a coupé. Among its 








features, common to the 18 h.p., 21 h.p., and 24 h.p. 
models, are a system of four-wheel jacks permanently 
attached to the chassis, which has ‘‘ one-shot ’’ lubrica- 
tion, a four-speed silent-third gearbox, and a patent signal- 
ling window for the driver. 





Morris Cars 

No report of the Show would be complete without a 
reference to the cars of the Morris Company, probably 
the most widely used of all vehicles in this country. 
Its 1932 programme is notable for the extended range, 
as well as for several improvements, and, above all, for 
slightly lower prices. Important changes applying to all 
models are a new design of radiator, wider bodies, 
Pytchley sliding sunshine roofs, ‘‘ eddy-free ’’ fronts to 
all saloons and coupés, Lockheed hydraulic four-wheel 
brakes on all but the ‘‘ Minor ’’ models, and, on all 
six-cylinder vehicles, automatic shutters to the radiators, 
and four-speed, twin-top gearboxes. Those requiring a 
car moderate in first cost and subsequent maintenance 
will be interested in the new Morris Family Eight, which 
is an enlarged edition of the Minor, its wheel base of 
7 ft. 7in. allowing a body with ample room for four 
persons to be mounted on the chassis. In addition to 
a saloon at £152 10s. there is an attractive coupé at 
£175. The Cowley has been improved in many ways, 
and, as previously mentioned, may now be had with 
either an 11.9 h.p. (£12 tax) or 14-32 h.p. (£14 tax) four- 
cylinder engine at the one price, ranging from £179 10s. 
for the fixed-head saloon to £190 for the coupé. The 
14 h.p. six-cylinder Morris Major has been largely re- 
designed, and is now available with five styles of body- 
work, at prices from £199 to £245. A favourite with 
medical men is the 15 h.p. six-cylinder Morris Oxford, 
which has not only been improved, but has been reduced 
to £265 for the saloon and £275 for the coupé, both with 
sunshine roofs. For those in need of a car of greater 
power and with more roomy bodywork there is the 18 h.p. 
Morris Isis, to the range of which a sports coupé at £350 
has been added. 


The Rover and the Standard 

Although the new Rover 7 h.p. Scarab car, with two- 
cylinder air-cooled engine at the back and designed to 
sell at the low figure of £89, is an interesting production, 
it is too small to appeal to many doctors. On the other 
hand, the 10-25 h.p. four-cylinder Rover, built on what 
may be termed normal lines, is attractive from the point 
of view of price (from £179 upwards) and from the sturdy, 
up-to-date character of the construction and the neat 
bodywork. This company has introduced a 13 h.p. light 
“six ’’ known as the “‘ Pilot,’’ the saloon of which costs 
£225 in coachbuilt form and £5 more with Weymann 
bodywork. 

A make of car that has proved extremely popular 
during the past season is that of the Standard Motor 
Company. Four models are being produced, each of which 
will appeal to the medical profession. Where first cost is 
a consideration the Little or Big ‘‘ Nine ’’ four-cylinder 
will be found up to date in every respect. The Little 
‘‘ Nine,’’ which sells at £155, has a three-speed gearbox, 
while the Big ‘‘ Nine,’’ which costs another £50, not only 
has a larger engine and bodywork, but is equipped with 
a four-speed, silent-third change-speed gear. On the six- 
cylinder side there is- a “‘ Sixteen’’ at £235 and a 
‘“ Twenty ’’ at £325, both of which will well repay careful 
study. 

Other British cars to which attention may be drawn 
are the 7.9 h.p. and 8.9 h.p. Triumphs and the 12 h.p. 
six-cylinder Scorpion made by the same Company ; the 
17 h.p. Vauxhall Cadet, which has now a _ three-speed 
synchro-mesh gearbox, and the 12 h.p. Hornet and 
16-60 h.p. Viper cars of the Wolseley Company ; both 
of these are six-cylinder vehicles, the first-named ranging 
in price from £160 to £245 and the larger model from 
£285 to £309. 


AMERICAN AND CANADIAN CARS 
Although there is a falling off this year in the number 
of American and Canadian cars on the British market, 
most of the well-established types remain. Occupying a 
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leading place among them is the Buick, the three models 
of which are all fitted with ‘‘ straight-eight ’’ engines. 
The most popular type is the 26 h.p. Dominion five- 
seated saloon which, listed at £398, is now fitted with 
a three-speed synchro-mesh gearbox as standard, instead 
of at an extra charge. The Chrysler Company is con- 
tinuing to produce four-, six-, and eight-cylinder cars. 
The cheapest model is the 16-56 h.p. Plymouth at £275, 
while a popular type is the 20-63 h.p. six-cylinder De Soto 
at £325. A familiar American car is the 18.2 h.p. Essex 
Challenger, which has not only been improved in detail, 
but is now being offered at prices ranging from £195 for 
the five-seated saloon. Although supplied only at an extra 
charge, an innovation on the Essex cars is a free-wheeling 
device controlied by a separate auxiliary lever, which is 
stated to render gear-changing an easy matter, even for 
novice drivers. 


PopuLaR ITALIAN AND FRENCH CARS 

Among the well-known Italian cars is the Fiat, which is 
now being produced or assembled in this country. Atten- 
tion is being concentrated on a 10-30 h.p. four-cylinder 
chassis fitted with six types of bodywork, and two models 
of 18-55 h.p. six-cylinder vehicles. Only detail changes 
are noticeable, these being chiefly directed towards render- 
ing the brakes more powerful, improving the springing, 
and making the engine accessories more accessible. Among 
the oldest of the French cars on the British market are 
those of the Peugeot Company ; for 1932 only 10 h.p. four- 
cylinder models are being offered, one with the usual_form 
of suspension by semi-elliptic springs, and one in which 
the front road wheels are independently mounted on a 
transverse spring. Prices for saloons range from £169 to 
£209. The Renault firm, in keeping with the tendencies 
of the times, has reintroduced a ‘“‘ Ten’”’ four-cylinder 
car and added a 12 h.p. “‘ Six ’”’ to the range, both of 
these being offered at attractive prices. Cars of higher 
power are also made, the largest being a 40 h.p. ‘‘ straight 
eight.’’ Hitherto the Renault cars have always had a 
radiator of the firm’s own design, but this has now been 
altered to the more popular shape. 

Although of French design the Citroén cars, which are 
popular with many medical men, have been built in this 
country for some time. Both the four- and six-cylinder 
models are being produced with slightly larger engines, 
while many detail improvements have been introduced. 
A notable change is the increase in the wheel track, which 
euables much larger and wider bodies to be fitted. The 
range now includes seven-seated saloons and limousines. 


SpectiaAL Motor BopyworkK 

Despite the fact that what may be termed standardized 
bodies as supplied by the car manufacturers are of 
excellent design and well equipped, there is a tendency, 
even among the makers of the popular-priced vehicles, 
to supply a chassis on which purchasers may have 
mounted the bodywork of their own choice. Thus, a 
feature of the exhibits of the carriage-builders is the in- 
creasing attention given to bodies for relatively small cars, 
among the makers being the New Avon Body Company 
and the Swallow Coachbuilding Company. While satoons 
are the most numerous, there is a noticeable increase in 
closed and drop-head coupés, a good example of the latter 
being shown by Martin Walter, Limited, on an Austin 
Sixteen-Six chassis. Mann Egerton and Co. are among 
the firms devoting attention to the construction of 
special bodywork for doctors’ use ; this year, however, all 
the cars they exhibit are of relatively high horse-power. 
The smallest is a 16 h.p. Sunbeam, with an attractive 
six-light saloon body, the front seats of which, although 
of the twin-bucket type, are so constructed that they can 
be lined up to accommodate three persors. 


THE AccEssORY SECTION 
One of the features of the gallery section at Olympia is 
the remarkable variety of fittings now available for use 
on motor vehicles. Nowadays it has become the fashion 
to mount the electric horn on the front of the radiator ; 
of these horns there are several patterns. Although the 
dazzle problem has not been completely solved, there are 
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many designs of dipping lamps and reflectors which 
diminish the trouble. The numerous exhibits of moderg 
forms of ignition equipment indicate that no pains are 
being spared to produce components that shall give reliable 
service. A similar remark applies to sparking plugs, 
among which the Lodge and K.L.G. are prominent. L 
Plugs, Limited, show duplicates of the plugs used on the 
world’s fastest aeroplane and motor boat. 


WINTER MOTORING REQUIREMENTS 

Held opportunely in the late autumn, the motor show 
serves to demonstrate the many useful aids to winter 
motoring that are now available—for example, the various 
stoves and radiators for heating the garage in winter, 
so that no trouble may arise from the freezing-up of 
radiators and cylinder jackets. Gamage’s stand shows a 
number of these appliances, as well as radiator muffs, 
which doctors will find useful in very cold weather. The 
only alternative to heating the garage during the winter 
months is to add some form of anti-freezing glycerin 
compound, such as that known as Zero, to the water 
in the radiator. At a time when fogs and snow may be 
expected there is much interest in the exhibits of special 
fog lights and chain attachments for tyres, such as the 
Parsons, the Grippit, Griff, and Pladdey, any of which 
can be obtained from a general motor accessory firm, 
It should be borne in mind that a spare set of electric 
bulbs carried on the car may save much inconvenience 
should any failing in the lighting system occur. 

Finally, a reminder may be given of a legal requirement 
that does not yet appear to be generally known—namely, 
that all private garages, even if the only petrol in them 
is that in the tanks of the cars, must be provided with 
a supply of sand, or with a portable fire extinguisher, of 
which there are many patterns available at a relatively 
small cost. Although the risk of fire in private garages 
may not be great, negligence in this matter may lead to 
difficulties with the motor insurance companics. 


Cc. J. W. 








Scotland 


Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh 

As announced formally in another column, the celebra- 
tions arranged in connexion with the two hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the Royal College 
of Physicians at Edinburgh on St. Andrew’s Day 
(November 30th), 1681, will not now take place. Ata 
meeting of the Fellows of the College, held last week, it 
was resolved that in view of the national situation the 
celebration of this anniversary should be indefinitely post- 
poned. The honorary Fellowship of the College will be 
conferred on certain distinguished physicians as originally 
arranged. 





New Edinburgh Professorship 

The inaugural lecture of the recently established Edward 
Clark chair of child life and health at Edinburgh 
Edinburgh University was delivered on October 16th by 
Professor Charles McNeil, the first occupant of the chair, 
in the anatomy theatre of the University. Taking as his 
subject ‘‘ The scope and need of teaching in child life 
and health,’’ Professor McNeil said that the gift of this 
endowment by the trustees of the late Mr. Edward Clark 
had raised the status of an important medical subjech 
and given it a secure position in that medical school. The 
name of the chair was well chosen, for it included not 
only diseases of children, but the child himself, and. this 
wider scope corresponded to the wider duties now undef 
taken by the doctor in his practice. One of the most 
important causes of the advancement of the study of 
disease in children had been the foundation of spec 
hospitals for children in the second half of the nineteenth 
century. The Great Ormond Street Hospital for Sick 
Children in London had been founded in 1852, and a few 
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years later, in 1858, the Edinburgh Children’s Hospital 
was opened on a site which was now the western boundary 
of the Royal Infirmary. It was a common remark that 
the sick child could not tell what he felt wrong with him, 
and that this must create special difficulty for the doctor. 
This seeming disadvantage, however, might be an 
advantage in throwing the doctor back tpon a more 
careful clinical examination and saving him from mis- 
leading information. The main difficulty in regard to 
children was that the reactions of the child’s body to 
disease were often different from those in the adult ; 
thus it was rare to find in the child, with its active 
growing tissues, diseases such as pernicious anaemia, 
cancer, ulcer of the stomach, and those chronic degenera- 
tions of the heart and blood vessels that beset the worn- 
out body in later years. On the other hand, the child 
was subject to some diseases from which the full-grown 
body was more or less immune, such as the infectious 
diseases of childhood, inflammatory infections of the 
bones, meningitis, and other inflammations of the brain 
and cord of which infantile paralysis was a good example. 
It was a fairly true general statement that mature age 
was the time of degeneration, while childhood was the 
time of bacterial infection. There were various important 
diseases that were common both in childhood and in 
maturity, but assumed a different clinical form in the 
child. The best example was tuberculosis, which in 
mature years predominated as a slow, progressive inflam- 
mation of the lungs, but in the child assumed a great 
variety of quite different clinical aspects, although the 
causal tubercle bacillus was the same and entered the 
body by the same channels. The teaching of this subject 
ought to give a clear account of the fundamental process 
of growth, both physical and mental ; it had to cover 
the common diseases of childhood, both surgical and 
medical, but in addition to disease it ought to deal with 
the care of the child in health. He did not know of any 
medical school in which there was a longer course of 
teaching in this subject than three months, but he thought 
that the foundation of this chair offered an opportunity 
to review the teaching programme. In his opinion the 
health of children was far more satisfactory to-day than 
it was fifty or even twenty years ago. This improve- 
ment had been effected largely in two ways—namely, by 
the great reforms in public sanitation and by the diffusion 
of knowledge among mothers regarding the care of the 
child. There was still a great amount of sickness and 
death in the first few years of life which he believed 
to be largely preventable. The most hopeful work along 
this line was to study and teach the rules and conditions 
by which the health of the child might be preserved, 
and this task of educating the people belonged to the 
doctor and the nurses engaged in medical practice. The 
foundation of this chair should be a stimulus to more 
active study and to more efficient teaching. 





Scottish Universities’ Representation in Parliament 

The first members to be elected to the new Parliament 
were the three representatives of the four Scottish 
Universities, who were nominated at a meeting held in the 
Upper Library Hall of Edinburgh University on October 
13th, Sir Thomas Holland, Principal and Vice-Chancellor 
of the University, presiding, and acting as returning officer. 
For health reasons Sir George Berry, M.D., who has 
Tepresented the Universities as a Unionist member for 
several years, did not seek re-election. The nominations 
lodged were those of John Buchan (Unionist), who is 
Well known as an historian and author, and has acted 
a a representative of the Scottish Universities since 1927 ; 
Dugald McCaig Cowan (Liberal), at one time head master 
of North Kelvinside higher grade school, who has pub- 
lished a number of books on educational subjects, and has 








represented the Scottish Universities since 1918; and 
A. Noel Skelton (Unionist), a member of the Scottish 
Bar, who has represented Perth in Parliament for the 
past seven years, and on the recent formation of the 
National Government was appointed Under-Secretary of 
State for Scotland. After the prescribed time for lodging 
nominations had elapsed, Sir Thomas Holland said that 
as no more than three nominations had been received for 
the three seats, he declared Mr. Buchan, Mr. Cowan, 
and Mr. Skelton duly elected members of Parliament. 
He added that as no new candidate had been nominated, 
a sum of approximately £1,000 in postages alone wouid 
be saved to the Universities. 





Special Schools in Scotland 

The Dalton special school for invalid children, situated 
between Blantyre and Cambuslang on the outskirts of 
Glasgow, was opened on October 16th by the Rev. T. F. 
Harkness Graham, chairman of the county council medical 
services subcommittee. Sir Henry Keith, chairman of 
the Lanarkshire Education Committee, presided. There 
was no branch of education, said the Rev. Harkness 
Graham, in which more hopeful advance had been made 
than in the provision afforded for teaching those who were 


physically or mentally handicapped. Dr. John Jardine, - 


assistant secretary to the Scottish Education Department, 
described the school as admirably equipped for all the 
purposes for which it was intended. He thought that 
these special schools which were being built in Lanark- 
shire compared favourably with any in the world. At 
the present time in Scotland provision was made for some 
5,500 children with physical defect, and for some 3,800 
who had some mental defect. This was distinctly in 
advance of what had been done in England. These 
special schools had a great influence on Scottish education, 
and had considerably modified the system of education 
for the normal child, for it had been discovered in teaching 
the mentally backward that a great deal could be done in 
educating the child by way of hand and eye training, so 
that the conclusion had been reached that this method of 
training should be introduced to a larger extent in the 
education of the ordinary child. The Dalton special 
school is the fourth of this type in the county of Lanark- 
shire, and has been built at an estimated cost of £26,000. 
It is of one story, triangular in plan, with eight class 
rooms and accommodation for 230 children. The scheme 
of teaching includes departments for woodwork, metal 
work, cobbling, cookery,- laundry, and housewifery, and 
the class rooms all face south. The rooms are constructed 
on the open-air principle, with baths and dressing rooms. 
A rest shelter and a remedial gymnasium are also 
provided. 
Residence Hall at St. Andrews 

The University Court of St. Andrews University has 
opened Deans Court as a residence for students, supple- 
menting the accommodation already provided at St. 
Salvator’s Hall. The building was opened for occupation 
on October 9th. It occupies the site of the ancient 
lodging of the archdeacon of St. Andrews, opposite the 
ruins of the cathedral, and is one of the most picturesque 
dwellings in this old university town, having an old-world 
air and a large garden. It accommodates some fifteen 
students, and is under the supervision of the wardens of 
the neighbouring St. Salvator’s Hall. 


Gifts to Scottish Infirmaries 
The directors of Arbroath Infirmary recently made 
a public appeal for increased support for this institution 
in view of a probable financial deficit on the current 
year’s account. It was stated that since the extension 
of the Infirmary at a cost of £18,000, the expenditure 
had increased greatly and the committee was now faced 
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was not forthcoming the hospital would have to be 
partially closed. As a result, Mr. W. W. Webster of 
Denley, president of the Infirmary, has given a donation 
of £1,000 to its funds. A sum of £1,050 has been pre- 
sented to the Royal Infirmary at Inverness by an American 
visitor to the Highlands of Scotland, Mr. E. Hulsert 
Litchfield, in memory of Mrs. Edward H. Litchfield of 
New York. 


Se oe ———— 


Ireland 
Vital Statistics for Northern Ireland 

A review of the vital statistics for Northern Ireland 

has recently been published by His Majesty’s Stationery 

Office. The estimated population of Northern Ireland in 
1930 is given as 1,244,000, a decrease of 2 per cent. since 
1923. During the fifty years 1841-91, the population 

of the Province declined by some 25 per cent. ; then 
followed a period of thirty-five years during which small 

increases occurred, the peak for this century being reached | 
in 1922, when the population was 1,269,000. According to 
the report the present tendency towards decline seems 
to be temporarily checked, owing to the less favourable 
conditions affecting emigration to the United States and 
to the Dominions. Such indications as there are point 
to a probable maintenance of the present population for 
a period of years, or, at any rate, to only a smail decline 
during the next decade. Except for the violent fluctua- 
tions which took place during the war and immediately 
afterwards, the birth and death rates have declined fairly 
steadily throughout the past twenty-five years. The 
birth rate per 1,000 of the population last year was 20.8, 

and the death rate 13.8. It is noteworthy that the 
standardized death rates for 1925-27 were about 35 per 
cent. lower than those for 1890-92. Attention is drawn 
to the relatively high death rates for females in Northern 
Ireland. In the years 1926-29 they were, on an average, 
about 96 per cent: of the rates for males, the corresponding 
ratio for England and Wales being about 81 per cent. 
The extent of the failure to make use of existing medical 
facilities is indicated by the number of uncertified deaths, 
no skilled medical advice having been obtained during 
the last illness. In some counties in Northern Ireland 
the proportion of such cases exceeds 25 per cent. of the 
total. In the present generation there has been a material 
decline in the death rate among infants, both male and 
female. The death rate among male infants is still the 
higher. In spite of high rates of unemployment the 
marriage rate has been well maintained in the Province 
in recent years, but the number of Roman Catholic 
marriages in the period 1924-28 was apparently the lowest 
recorded in Northern Ireland. While only 6 per cent. 
of the marriages in the Province take place in registrars’ 
offices, there is a marked tendency for the proportion to 
increase. Comparison with the Irish Free State shows 
that the fertility of married women is less in Northern 
Ireland. During the past thirty years the cancer death 
rate has increased by over 40 per cent., although it is 
considerably lower than the rate in Great Britain. During 
the same period the cancer rate in the Irish Free State 
has increased by 80 per cent., but it is still below that 
for Northern Ireland. * 





Belfast Health Report 
At a meeting of the Belfast Corporation Public Health 
Committee the medical superintendent of Purdysburn 
Fever Hospital reported that during the two weeks ended 
September 26th, 70 patients were admitted and 53 were 
discharged, leaving 137 patients in the hospital. The 
sanitary report for this period showed that 5,079 inspec- 





ss 





tions had been carried out. Draft by-laws for the pro. 
tection of meat from contamination were under considera- 
tion, and a copy of the draft by-laws was directed to be 
sent to each member of the committee and to the secretary 
of the Master Butchers’ Association for their information, 
A letter was read from the Ministry of Home Affairs 
approving of the conditions of appointment of city 
veterinarian, and instructions were given that applications 
for the position should be invited by public advertisement, 


Medical Witnesses and the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act 

In a recent case under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act in the Dublin Circuit Court, a medical witness asked 
the judge to require him only to give evidence on facts 
as he had been brought to the court by subpoena. The 
judge agreed that he was within his rights in his request, 
but asked why he was taking that course. The witness 
replied that he objected to the discourtesy of the injured 
man’s solicitor, who wrote to his client telling him “ to 
get a report from his doctor ’’ instead of communicating 
directly with the witness by letter or otherwise. The 
judge agreed that the action was discourteous, and the 
witness, having made his protest, then elected to give 
all the evidence in his possession without restriction. 
Commenting further on the subject after the hearing of 
the ‘case, his lordship said that without the co-operation 
of the doctors in these cases—assistance which was always 
generously given—the work of his court could not be 
carried on. Solicitors, he declared, should recognize that, 
and they should not ask a doctor to appear in court and 
give evidence for the ridiculous sum of £1 Its. 6d., but 
should arrange to give medical men appearing for their 
clients a reasonable fee for their expert opinions. 





England and Wales 


Vital Statistics for 1930 
Part I (Medical Tables) of the Registrar-General’s 
Statistical Review of England and Wales for 1930 is now 
on sale at H.M. Stationery Office, price 7s. 6d. net. 
Among the leading facts disclosed in this volume the 
following may be mentioned. The birth rate for the year 
1930 was 16.3 per 1,000 persons living at all ages, the 
actual number of births registered being 648,811. The 
rate is the same as that for the preceding year, which was 
the lowest birth rate recorded since the establishment of 
civil registration in this country. The death rate was 
11.4 per 1,000 total population, the lowest death rate 
recorded. It compares with 13.4 for the year 1929 (a 
year having an epidemic of influenza and a high mortality 
from respiratory and circulatory diseases), and a previous 
low record of 11.6 in the years 1926 and 1923. The 
favourable death rate is largely attributable to the less 
severe weather in the first quarter of the year, the differ- 
ence for the two years being very marked, the first 
quarter of 1930 having a rate of 13.4, whereas the figure 
for the corresponding quarter of 1929 was 20.9. The deaths 
of infants under 1 year of age were equal to a rate of 
60 per 1,000 live births, the lowest recorded for England 
and Wales. The previous low record was 65 for 1928, 
while for 1929 the figure was as high as 74. The rate of 
60 in 1930 was, however, for the two sexes, the figures for 
the sexes separately giving as wide a difference as 68 fot 
males and 51 for females, taken respectively on a basis 
of live births in the same sex. As regards specific diseases, 
the crude rate for cancer was 1,454 per million living, 
against 1,437 for 1929. If, however, allowance is made 
for differences in the age constitution of the population, 
the comparative mortality from cancer has been almost 
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stationary during the last few years. The death rate from 
tuberculosis (all forms) further improved to 8988 per 
million living, the lowest figure recorded. The mortality 
of women from puerperal sepsis and accidents of preg- 
nancy and childbirth was 4.40 per 1,600 live births, com- 
pared with 4.33 in the previous year, Of the component 
figures, sepsis was again somewhat higher at 1.92, as 
against 1.80, but “‘ other accidents of pregnancy and 
childbirth ’’ showed a slightly better figure at 2.48, against 
9.53 for 1929. The rate for suicide again showed a smail 
jncrease to 127 per million (the highest figure recorded) 
from 126 in the previous year, the rate for males rising 
from 183 to 185, and that for females from 73 to 74. 
Deaths resulting from accidental injury by mechanical 
vehicles on roads, as returned by H.M. coroners, were 
6,404 as against 4,492 in 1927, 5,251 in 1928, and 5,799 
in 1929. Exclusive of collisions between two types of 
vehicles, the deaths caused by motor cars were 1,643 
against 1,660 in the previous year ; by motor van, lorry, 
etc., 1,273 against 1,162 ; by motor cycle, 1,286 against 
1,162. 

“Unity in Medicine” 

At the opening meeting of the Pathological Society of 
Manchester Professor Fletcher Shaw gave the presidential 
address, entitled ‘‘ Unity in medicine.’’ To the present 
generation, he said, it seemed incomprehensible that 
anyone could reach the Medical Register without a 
training in medicine, surgery, and midwifery, and yet, 
until so recently as 1886, licences to practise these subjects 
separately could be obtained. The president then out- 
lined the history of each of these branches, showing how 
widely separated they were in early times, and how they 
gradually approached nearer and nearer together, untii at 
length the Act of 1886 allowed no man to be registered 
who had not been trained and examined in all three 
subjects. The factor which did more than anything to 
show the importance of a _ general training in the 
elementary sciences, in anatomy and physiology, and in 
all branches of medicine—no matter what licence the 
student aimed at—was the creation of private medical 
schools. William Hunter’s in London was the most 
famous, and the popularity of this and similar schools 
compelled the hospitals to found schools of their own. 
In the provinces, Turner’s school in Manchester was the 
first founded outside London, and it still existed in con- 
tinuous succession as the Medical Faculty of the 
Manchester University. When once this fusion between 
these branches had been accomplished, it might have 
been expected that they would remain fused. Unfor- 
tunately, this was not so; all these subjects were still 
included in the students’ curriculum, but during the 
period of fusion other forces were at work, which diverted 
the post-graduate work of these students, and tended to 
keep them in separate watertight compartments ; these 
forces were the rapid advance in knowledge and the 
formation of special hospitals. The special hospitals did 
little harm at first, as the members of the staffs treated 
all types of patients in private practice, but gradually 
there arose groups of men interested only in special 
branches, who spent the whole of their post-graduate 
lives in the practice of that branch. This was bad for 
patients and for teaching, as each teacher tended to look 
at a subject from his own particular angle, and without 
teference to any other. This specialization affected even 
the basic subjects—anatomy, physiology, and pathology— 
aid in many schools they were taught without any 
telation to each other or to the clinical subjects. With 
tegard to the future, Professor Fletcher Shaw advised 
that more and more attention should be given to the 
teaching of anatomy, physiology, and pathology, and 
students should be encouraged to take an honours degree 
in physiology after passing the ordinary anatomy and 








physiology examination. The teachers of these subjects, 
however, should be chosen as much for their ability to 
teach as to do research work ; they should themselves 
have received a good clinical post-graduate training, and 
during all their teaching career should keep in touch 
with clinical work, otherwise they lost contact with what 
was most required by medical students. No more special 
hospitals should be founded ; only special departments of 
general hospitals. Many special hospitals were doing 
excellent work, and their old reputation was an asset. 
These should not be scrapped or their identity lost by 
amalgamation ; rather, when rebuilding had to be carried 
out, a scheme should be formed whereby they became 
grouped together, each with its own name, funds, and 
lay board, but with complete freedom of medical service, 
so that members of one staff could be called in consulta- 
tion with the others, and patients freely transferred. 
England, Scotland, and Ireland each possessed its Royal 
College of Physicians and of Surgeons, and now there was 
a College of Obstetricians for the whole country, each 
college with its own special regulations and tests. Candi- 
dates for hospital staff appointments in different centres 
reached their goal by different means; in some, stress was 
laid upon post-graduate clinical experience ; in others, upon 
special qualifications. But no hospital or college required 
its candidates to produce evidence of post-graduate training 
in medicine as a whole. By a combination, these colleges 
could insist upon a broad general training in medicine 
for all candidates for consultant rank. A primary exam- 
ination after the pattern of the Primary F.R.C.S., or an 
honours degree in physiology, would guarantee special 
training in the basic subjects. After qualification, a year 
or eighteen months of resident work, equally divided 
between the three main branches, followed by a clinical 
examination ranging over the whole subject of medicine, 
would ensure a broad general training. After this, each 
candidate could fulfil the special requirements of the 
particular College he wished to enter. If this were done, 
it would ensure clinical teachers with an improved 
general training, who would be less likely to teach in 
separate watertight compartments of specialties. 


Bristol University Cardiac Research Centre 

The autumn issue of the Bristol Medico-Chirurgical 
Journal contains a review by Dr. Carey Coombs of the 
work of the University Centre of Cardiac Research from 
1927 to 1931. Since its inauguration in 1926 by a sub- 
committee of the Science Committee of the British Medical 
Association, steady progress has been made with this 
investigation, and reports have been published from time 
to time in these columns, the last report appearing in 
the Supplement of July 18th. Dr. Coombs remarks that, 
since the inquiry is as yet incomplete, only one fact may 
be legitimately claimed as having been established ; but 
this is one of the highest importance—namely, that the 
incidence of rheumatic infection of the heart in the city 
of Bristol is six times as high as that in the surrounding 
country. The actual figures are: Bristol, with its popula- 
tion of about 400,000; contains 750 children with this 
disease ; while in the surrounding country, with about 
1,100,000 inhabitants, there are only 350. Steps are 
now being taken to find out whether Bristol is singular 
in this respect, or whether the other great cities of 
Britain are similarly afflicted. As regards ulcerative endo- 
carditis, the conclusion has been strengthened that there 
is present an infection of the inner surface of the heart, 
not of the heart wall itself—an ‘“‘ accidental ’’ implanta- 
tion of bacteria from the intracardiac blood stream. It 
follows that this condition is for the most part a terminal 
infection, indicating a fatal failure of resistance, which 
may be local or general, or both ; it cannot be cured, 
and can only very seldom be arrested. After enumerating 
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the various lines of research which are being prosecuted 
at present, Dr. Carey Coombs, envisaging the future, 
emphasizes the-need for rendering the department of 
medicine in the university more efficient by bringing into 
existence a university hospital, or a system of hospitals, 
with the adequate academic departments ; the present 
university centre of cancer research would then be 
absorbed naturally into the new scheme. 


The Shortage of Dentists 

Professor C. S. Gibson, F.R.S., of Guy’s Hospital, 
distributed the prizes on October 6th, at the Birmingham 
University Dental School. The serious shortage of 
dentists with which the country is likely to be faced was 
referred to by Mr. Malcolm Knott, who occupied the 
chair and gave an address. The dental profession, he 
said, had passed through trying times in the last ten 
years, but they felt sure the sacrifices that had been made 
were not in vain when they could say that in future no 
man could enter dentistry except through a long and 
intense hospital training. Since the Dentists Act, 1921, a 
Dental Board had been set up, not only to control and 
discipline all dentists, but also to make provision for the 
care of the teeth of the nation. The result had been a 
great improvement in the status of dentistry and the 
opening up of new or the extension of existing avenues. 
If the health of the people was to be properly attended 
to there must be a considerable addition to the number 
of those now entering the profession. To make good the 
losses on the Register by death and retirement an average 
of 625 dental surgeons should be added to the Register 
each year. They were not getting anything hke that 
number—in 1930 the number was only 256. Professor 
Gibson, in addressing the students, said that dentistry had 
progressed in every way during the last generation. As 
science advanced, fresh problems had to be faced and fresh 
facts had to be explained ; and not only had dentistry 
advanced in knowledge, but also the utility of the pro- 
fession was becoming far better understood. It must also 
be remembered that dentistry was looked upon by the 
past generation as purely a craft ; he wished to emphasize 
the fact that dentistry was not merely a craft, for 
although workmanship had a great deal to do with it, 
there was an academic side which allied it to the medical 
profession. The problems which had to be faced could 
often only be dealt with by means of research, and he 
felt that there was a great opening in dentistry for 
research work. The Dental Board had assisted during 
the last few years by giving grants, and he hoped that the 
Birmingham Dental School would in the future be able 
to grapple with some of these problems and so take a 
leading part in the solution of difficulties which presented 
themselves to the dental profession. 


Central Midwives Board 

At the October meeting of the Central Midwives Board 
for England and Wales a letter was reported from the 
Association of Inspectors of Midwives drawing attention 
to an apparent contradiction between Rule E. 20 and 
Rule E. 21 (5), inasmuch as Rule E. 20 requires the 
summoning of medical aid ‘‘in all cases of illness of 
patient or child, or any abnormality,’’ and Rule E. 21 (5) 
qualifies this by adding 


ce 


endangering the child’s life ”’ 
and in this connexion pointing out that local supervising 
authorities have questioned the summoning of medical 
aid for talipes, which does not endanger the child’s life. 
The association suggested that the substitution of the 
word “crippling ’’ in Rule E. 21 (5) for ‘‘ endangering 
the child’s life ’’ would remove the contradiction. A 


communication was read from the matron of Queen 
Charlotte’s Hospital enclosing a letter she had received 
from Mr. A. W. Bourne, senior obstetric surgeon to the 
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hospital. He stated that after discussion and consulta. 
tion with the hospital bacteriologist, the medical stag 
had decided to abolish the use of antiseptics for swabbing 
the vulva during the lying-in period in normal cases, 
Also, that apart from being of little or no value in the 
prevention of infection, the continued use of antiseptics 
caused soreness and irritation, which might actually 
favour the development of the septic condition of the 
skin. The Board decided to inform the matron of Queen 
Charlotte’s that, whilst having no desire to prescribe the 
technique at the hospital, it had to be borne in mind 
that the hospital was an institution at which the training 
of pupil midwives was approved, and that, whatever 
technique was employed there, the pupil midwives must 
receive adequate instruction in the Rules of the Board 
regulating the practice of midwives, including, of course, 
Rule E. 8, to which they had to conform in practising 
domiciliary midwifery. Approval as lecturer was granted 
to Dr. Eva Joyce Newton, Clapham Maternity Hospital, 
and to Dr. Charles David Read, Maternity Nursing Asso- 
ciation. It was agreed that one of the members of the 
Board be invited to inspect the examination at Leeds, 
Manchester, and Newcastle in November or February 
next. 











Correspondence 


‘‘ WHAT IS LIFE? ” 

Sir,—Perhaps you will allow me to make a few 
remarks on your article on this subject in the British 
Medical Journal of October 10th, as the writer of it has 
partly misunderstood my own contentions, to which the 
article mainly refers. It is not as a philosopher, but’ as 
a physiologist, that in my recently published book 1 
criticized the mechanistic theory of life. Philosophy only 
comes into the argument in my defence of biology against 
the intrusion of what seems to me bad philosophy, which 
has driven physiologists into vain attempts to interpret 
life on either mechanistic or vitalistic lines. 

The argument of the book is not that life is ‘‘ matter 
in a superphysical state ’’ (to quote the article), only to 
be understood by philosophical reasoning, but that if we 
apply to a living organism the conception of matter we 
have thereby made it impossible to interpret scientifically 
the phenomena we are dealing with, because we are 
separating in thought what cannot be separated in obser- 
vation. What we actually observe is that the phenomena 
of life express the maintenance of a co-ordinated whole, 
which includes within itself relations to environment, 
as well as the mutual relationships of details of internal 
structure and activity. Hence it is vain to approach the 
study of life under the presupposition that its phenomeua 
can be separated from one another, as when we separate 
in thought ‘‘ living matter ’’ from its environment. Our 
proper working hypothesis is that the observed pheno- 
mena are inseparably connected with one another as 
manifestations of the whole which we call a life ; and 
it seems to me that this, and neither the mechanistic nor 
the vitalistic theory, is the hypothesis that has actually 
worked successfully through the whole history of biology. 
It is always with relations that we are dealing in biology, 
and in the definition of these relations we often require 
physical and chemical methods of the utmost delicacy; 
but it seems to me mere confusion in thought to supposé 
that their application leads to any separation of the 
related phenomena. ' 

From the time of Galileo up to the beginning of this 
century physicists seemed to be aiming successfully at 
analysing visible and tangible phenomena on mechanistic 
principles into separable events and_ processes. Botu 
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mechanistic and vitalistic biological theories were a reflec- 
tion of this aim. Now that it seems evident that 
mechanistic principles cannot ultimately be applied to 
what has hitherto been called the inorganic world, 
physicists are beginning to look toward biological ideas 
for guidance. One of the clearest instances of this is 
the very deliberate statement by Planck (Nature, March 
18th, 1931) that ‘‘ the assumption that the orderly course 
of a process can be represented by an analysis of it into 
temporal and spatial constituents must be dropped. The 
conception of wholeness must therefore be introduced in 
physics, as in biology, to make the orderliness of Nature 
intelligible and capable of formulation.’’ Planck’s con- 
ception of life, and of its difference from mechanism, 
seems to be the same as my own.—I am, etc., 


Oxford, Oct. ¥7th: } > Ss. HALDANE. 





CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 

Sir,—In an annotation in the Journal of October 10th, 
on the National Institute of Child Psychology, the state- 
ment appears that it has been a common cause of com- 
plaint by Continental and American visitors that there is 
no provision for the study of medical psychology in 
general, and child psychology in particular, in London. 
I think it unlikely that such complaints are widespread, 
and in any case believe them to be totally unjustified. 
The course for the D.P.M. at the Maudsley Hospital has 
existed for about twelve years, and a special part of it 
in May is available for those who can only spare a month 
for a post-graduate course. These courses have been 
attended by a considerable number of foreign and colonial 
graduates. In addition to the lectures there is also a 
large variety of other opportunities for instruction in 
medical psychology and clinical work in the Maudsley 
Hospital. The Tavistock Clinic (Institute of Medical 
Psychology) has also for years organized courses for 
medical students and practitioners, which are largely 
attended. I am, furthermore, in a position to state that 
some of the leading psychiatrists in America regard the 
courses of instruction for the D.P.M. in London and 
elsewhere in England as admirable in scope and arrange- 
ment, and as models which might be followed in their 
own country. 

As regards the situation in child psychology, there are, 
in addition to the National Institute of Child Psychology, 
at least four highly organized and fully staffed clinics 
in London—namely, the London Child Guidance Clinic, 
the Child Clinic at the Maudsley, the Tavistock Clinic, 
and the Jewish Clinic, each of which has been in existence 
for several years and has treated a great number of mal- 
adjusted children. At the Child Guidance Clinic, fellow- 
ships are open to suitably qualified medical practitioners 
and also to psychologists. At Guy’s and other general 
hospitals there are psychological clinics for children in 
which much valuable therapeutic and teaching work is 
being carried out. An intensive course of instruction is 
given by Dr. Moodie at the Child Guidance Clinic ; at 
the Maudsley there is a series of lectures on the nervous 
and difficult child as part of the D.P.M. course, and 
conferences and clinical instruction are open to social 
workers and medical men throughout the year ; and there 
ae also similar arrangements at the Tavistock Clinic. 

It would be most regrettable if the impression were 
treated at home and abroad that the behaviour disorders 
of childhood were neglected by the medical profession in 
this country. Fortunately, this cannot be said to be the 
tase. On the contrary, there is abundant evidence to 
show that both in London and in many provincial 
tentres this branch of psychological medicine is receiving 
itreasing attention.—I am, etc., 


Virginia Water, Surrey, Oct. 17th. H. Devine. 





INFECTION BY ANAEROBIC STREPTOCOCCI IN 
PUERPERAL FEVER 

Srr,—In July, 1930,1 I reported in this Journal the 
culture of strictly anaerobic streptococci from the blood 
of seventeen cases of puerperal fever—all these cases 
having been met with in the previous two years. As this 
result was at variance with the experience of other 
bacteriologists in this country who have investigaged the 
disease—and, indeed, with my own earlier experience also 
—I discussed whether perhaps the operations of chance 
had been chiefly responsible for my meeting with so many 
cases of an unusual type, or whether, at Queen Charlotte’s 
Hospital, where I had encountered most of the cases, 
there had been an epidemic spread of these infections. 
Reasons were given for rejecting both these hypotheses 
as unlikely, and I was driven to the conclusion that such 
cases are really of fairly common occurrence, and that 
I, in common with other bacteriologists, had often missed 
them by the employment of unsuitable blood culture 
methods. During the fifteen months since that conclusion 
was printed I have had the opportunity of investigating, 
along with my colleagues Dr. R. M. Fry, Dr. R. Hare, 
and Dr. Elizabeth Cooper, a further series of some 220 
cases of puerperal fever. These were chiefly cases received 
in the new Isolation Hospital at Queen Charlotte’s 
Hospital at Hammersmith, which was opened in Sep- 
tember, 1930—that is, cases derived from the maternity 
service of Queen Charlotte’s Hospital itself, and a rather 
larger number which had been delivered at home or in other 
hospitals anywhere in the London area or Home Counties. 

It is of interest to compare the findings obtained in this 
series of cases with my previous experience. Of the 220 
cases, 12 have given a culture of strictly anaerobic strepto- 
cocci from the blood, usually on more than one occasion. 
In only one case was there associated infection by haemo- 
lytic streptococci—the anaerobic variety being cultivated 
alone from the first blood culture, both varieties from the 
second and third. Four of the 12 cases died, and 8 re- 
covered ; 7 of them had been delivered at Queen 
Charlotte’s, and 5 elsewhere. 

The obstetric history of these cases confirms my earlier 
impression that infections by anaerobic streptococci are 
particularly prone to follow upon internal manipulation 
and an exhausting labour. In 9 of the 12 cases under 
consideration such manipulations had been carried out, 
either for version, or high forceps delivery, or perforation, 
or for manual removal of an adherent placenta (3 cases). 
Only one of the 12 had had a normal labour without 
undue haemorrhage. 

We are still unable to say exactly what proportion of 
the cases admitted to the isolation block are infected by 
these organisms. In about 40 per cent. of them material 
from the cervix uteri yields a culture of anaerobic strepto- 
cocci, and very frequently they are predominant. It is, 
however, quite possible that in some of the cases these 
streptococci are present merely as saprophytes, and are not 
really infecting the living ‘tissues. Later on, we hope to 
get evidence on this point by means of tests for antibodies 
in the patients’ bloods. Meanwhile, our impression is that 
these infections are at least as numerous, although happily 
not so fatal, as those caused by haemolytic streptococci. 

The source of these infections is being investigated by 
Miss Cooper in this laboratory. It is highly probable, in 
view of the findings of Rosowsky” and other workers, that 
they are true autogenous infections by organisms present 
in the genital tract before labour, and that these only 
become infective when the discharges have become 
‘‘ corrupted ’’ by suppuration.—I am, etc., 

L. CoLEBROOK. 








Queen Charlotte’s Maternity Hospital, 
Research Laboratories, Oct. 14th. 





1 British Medical Journal, 1930, ii, 134. 
2 Zentralbl. f. Gyndk., 1912, xxxvi, 4. 
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RHEUMATOID ARTHRITIS Taking the disease as a whole, through its entire Tange 

Sir,—‘‘ Crippled’ (Journal, October 8rd, p. 630), from the elderly person to the child, there are two Striking 

though rightly pointing out the futility of dealing with characteristics. The first 1s the great variety of Causes, 
focal sepsis to the exclusion of all else, is in error when | 0 at any rate of predisposing conditions, which ive rise su 
she writes that the sex incidence has been but little | t0 approximately the same symptoms. One might instance - 
stressed. Spender, over thirty years ago, laid great such very diverse factors as influenza, exposure to damp in 
emphasis on this feature, and his observations have been | 0f cold, mental any depression, dental and tonsillar wl 
confi@med again and again by subsequent writers. For infection, over-eating, afd childbirth. The second charac. af 
some ten years or so it is true that the constitutional and teristic is that no two Ce oe to be alike. The end - 
diathetic abnormalities of the rheumatoid patient were | Of the unchecked disease for all is crippledom, but the a0 
almost forgotten as the result of the baneful influence of | OnSet, progress, and reaction to treatment In each case “7 

the school of focal sepsis and its adherent bacteriologists. is different. I have been wondering whether these two 
All credit is due to Llewellyn, who, during this phase, facts do not both point in the — direction, as indica I) 
constantly insisted on the necessity of regarding the | tions that the disease is not infective but functional. If jt of 
patient as a whole, rather than as one composed of teeth, | Were directly due to a primary infection would one not IS | 
tonsils, and joints. The succession of dismal failures, | expect it to — * eer regular course? And how cag bel 
coupled with the fact that the majority of true rheumatoid | one reconcile this theory with the large number of pre 
arthritics have no demonstrable focus of infection, has at | disposing conditions? I cannot agree with Dr. Poynton am 
last stemmed the tide of harmful surgical intervention | that it is a case of anything that ‘‘ may just turn the my 
against which some of us have been struggling for years. | balance against a sensitized patient,’’ because in view of hay 
Dr. Poynton’s characteristically undogmatic and | the profound disturbance to the organism as a whole, and —! 
balanced reply to ‘‘ Crippled’ (October 10th, p. 678) | the prolonged nature of the illness, it seems to me that Cc 


indicates that, although he thinks that some form of | something very fundamental must have gone wrong. | 
microbial activity is necessary for the ultimate outbreak | should have thought it far more probable that the root 





of arthritis, he yet believes that sensitization plays an , of the trouble lay in some functional defect, such asa * 
important part in the production of the disease. There | deficiency of some gland secretion. This would account oi 
| are many such indications in modern literature that | more easily for the variety of predisposing conditions, as sil 
opinion is coming to regard the joint manifestations of | various factors might affect the working of a gland, and 
atrophic arthritis as allergic in nature, and therefore | thus produce the symptoms ; even those cases appar og 
closely related to certain metabolic abnormalities generally | ently due to a toxic infection might have been caused - 
accepted as belonging to the allergic group. The fleeting | by the toxin acting, not directly upon the tissues, but 
character of .the initial joint swellings lends support to | upon a gland. And this theory also leaves a margin for te 
the view, and the ultimate pathological changes can un- | idiosyncrasy in the individual, which would account for se 
doubtedly be produced by vasomotor disturbances in the | the lack of uniformity in the development of the disease, _ 
absence of a microbial agent. Careful desensitization | The results of the interesting experiments in blood trans the 
with any form of protein will, in the early stages of an | fusion recently reported by Dr. W. S. C. Copeman also ore 
allergic disease, tend to produce benefit, or even cure. | seem to bear out the idea ; and if the disease is really attit 
Probably this accounts for Dr. Warren Crowe’s happy | of something the same nature as diabetes, it is the more ata 
experiences. It would be interesting to know his precise | understandable that it should be so much more serious in Pa 
definition of early uncomplicated cases of rheumatoid | youth than in maturity. we 
arthritis. That he has not had a single failure in their | A further indication which points the same way tied 
treatment with stock vaccines fills one with hope and | that cases are known of cure by ‘‘ mental healing.’’ Such oe 
; amazement. | cases may be rare, but I, in my peculiar position, have T 
Our knowledge of rheumatoid arthritis has advanced heard of at least two which there seems no reason to and 
over that of Kent Spender but little, because we have | doubt. These cases could only have improved if the (exce 
been side-tracked by insistence on infection as the principal | cause of the trouble was controllable by the subconscious _ 
etiological factor, Our additional knowledge is that all | —that is, if it was functional. I put the suggestion into 
i true cases of active rheumatoid arthritis exhibit a raised | forward tentatively, but I think those of your readers a 
basal metabolic rate, considerably diminished sugar | who may have studied the work of the late M. Coué torso 
tolerance (some of the curves being exactly similar to | will allow the validity of the argument. From _ these its d 
those of early diabetes mellitis), and an output of urinary | considerations, and from the preponderance of womel of ne 
proteose (Oriel), which is capable of causing a flare-up of among rheumatoid patients, it might be thought worth : 
joint manifestations if introduced subcutaneously even | while to keep special observation upon the sex organs ia a ci 
in infinitesimal quantities. The significance of these | such patients.—I am, etc., ” “A 
changes is probably profound, but we must be constantly ‘ Crrppeep” “st 
on our guard against accepting any one or other of them October 13th. = 
| as being necessarily etiologically related to the disease, s -~ 
ae ee: APE aa ee al ing 
rather than as further manifestations of an all-embracing JAW TRACTION IN BREECH LABOUR ‘a 


{ malady. 
‘“ Putting the cart before the horse ’’ has produced 
edentulous patients whose oral disease was merely the 
| result of constitutional changes. If we can prevent un- 
{ tempered enthusiasm from making the same mistake in 
relation to signs suggestive of allergy we may look 
forward to some degree of real progress.—I am, etc., 
London, W.1, Oct. 12th A. H. DoutHwalrte. 


Sir,—I regret that it was impossible for me to mak¢ | other 
an earlier protest against the method of jaw traction 8§ numb 
described by Dr. Bourne at the end of his paper on “ Th? J appro 
management of breech labour ”’ (British Medical Journal hazar 
August 29th). In my opinion it is a bad practice to slip Las 
the finger into the mouth and pull on the lower jaw. The Tuptu 
finger-tips should be slipped over the upper jaw to the f combi 


” 


Ron a4 nasal pits, and the pull made on the head itself. IE 8] the w. 
evident that in this position any pressure that can be compl. 
exerted is at a greater mechanical advantage, and © F breech 
cannot tear the mouth.—I am, etc., Scissor 
R. C. Burst. § simple 
and th 


Sir,—It is with the utmost diffidence that I venture 
again into circles where, I am keenly conscious, I do not 
belong ; but Dr. Poynton’s letter has roused a desire to 
make a further observation. Dundee, Oct. 19th. 
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BREECH DELIVERY 

S1r,—The recent correspondence in the Journal on this 
subject is interesting. As a result of a period of twenty- 
one years in general practice, the salient fact which has 
impressed itself upon my mind is the length of time 
which can be taken, with impunity, in delivering the 
after-coming head. At first the fear of asphyxia made 
one hurry, with the result that the child sustained 
injuries to head and limbs. On three fairly recent occa- 
sions the nurse has made a remark to me to this effect: 
“You took more than five minutes over the head ; 
I was sure you were going to lose the baby.’’ Delivery, 
of course, must be as quick as possible, but my impression 
is that there is not so much need for hurry as one is led to 
believe. 

Iam not convinced yet that the child can inhale liquor 
amnii while its head is in the pelvis. As to mortality, 
my deaths have as yet only occurred in those cases which 
have been deliberately changed into breech presentations. 
—) am, etc., 


Church Stretton, Salop, Oct. 6th, H. Goocu, M.B.Lond. 





Sir,—In the recent very interesting discussion on breech 
jabour in the Journal, has there not.been a slight tendency 
to over-emphasize the importance of the technique of the 
actual delivery, and to minimize the fact that most breech 
labours are preventable? Few will deny that the best 
of all treatments for breech cases is not to have any. 
A certain residuum indeed there will always be— 
surprise confinements, versions performed deliberately for 
obstetrical reasons (a gradually diminishing group), failed 
external versions, and errors in ante-natal diagnosis. But 
the fact remains that the vast majority of breech labours 
are preventable by a proper ante-natal vigilance. Our 
attitude, then, should be less one of complacency 
at a difficult breech case brought to a successful end by 
our dexterity, than one of a chastened humility that 
there should have been any call for a display of our 
prowess. It is good to win a cause, but it is better still 
to win it without a fight. 

There are only two kinds of breech delivery: the easy 
and the difficult. And the important thing is that 
(except in multiparae with small babies and capacious 
passages) it is usually quite impossible to tell before labour 
into which class a given case will fall. The child may 
come tumbling into the bed unaided, or it may present the 
torso of a Hercules and the head of a philosopher, and 
its delivery reduce the unfortunate attendant to a state 
of nervous and physical prostration. The easy cases can 
be delivered successfully by any sensible method, but the 
difficult cases cannot be made easy by any technique 
whatever. They are inherently difficult, notwithstanding 
comforting counsel to ‘‘ keep cool and all should be well.’’ 
However coolly one may start a difficult case, one is apt 
to finish very hot indeed. If Mr. Alec Bourne finds the 
bringing down of extended arms ‘‘a most difficult 
mianceuvre,’’ it will probably be equally difficult for most 
other people. Let us then determine to reduce the 
tumber of our breech cases to a minimum, and _ to 
approach that minimum with a full consciousness of the 
hazards involved for mother and child. 

Lastly, a stillborn child and a mother with a complete 
lupture of the perineum is even yet a distressingly common 
combination. While we have but a limited control over 
the welfare of the child, the integrity of the rectum is so 
completely in our power that this minor catastrophe of 
breech delivery should be almost unknown. A snip with 
Scissors on each side of the vagina at the back part (a 
sinple thing spoiled by a cumbersome name-—-episiotomy), 
and the rectum is safe from the most determined efforts to 


= 





bring down extended arms. The snips are easily sutured. 
They heal well, and if they do not it is of little conse- 
quence. Let them always be done in primiparae. They 
will be done unnecessarily sometimes, but better ten 
unnecessary episiotomies than one torn rectum—I am, 
etc., 


Wisbech, Oct. 18th. A. J. Hawes. 





RESUSCITATION OF THE NEWBORN 

S1r,—In a paper in your issue of October 17th on the 
treatment of pneumonia by CO, inhalation, Professor 
Yandell Henderson makes the statement that I have 
adopted the American methods of resuscitation of the 
newborn by CO, inhalations and refraining from swinging 
and dipping the infants in cold water, etc. 

I should be glad to know when these methods were 
begun in American maternity hospitals, and what litera- 
ture is available on the subject. My investigations on 
the loss of heat and shock in the newborn date from 
1924, and were published in the Proceedings of the Royal 
Society of Medicine in 1925 (vol. xviii). Further in- 
vestigations on the treatment of asphyxia by inhalations 
of CO, and oxygen were published in the Lancet, August, 
1927, and the Practitioner, June, 1931. I know of no 
literature published on this subject previous to my earlier 
papers. In a tour of the chief American maternity 
hospitals last year I did not find anywhere that all forms 
of artificial respiration had been abandoned, and that CO, 
and O, was used as a substitute. 

I write this letter partly in defence of British research 
and partly because my methods of treatment of the 
newborn were very much criticized. Now time has proved 
their value.—I am, etc., 


London, W.C.1, Oct. 20th. 





A. Loutse McItroy. 





DIPHTHERIA CARRIERS 

Str,—In the Journal of October 10th, Dr. George 
Chesney suggests that the nasal carriers described by 
me ought to have been labelled “‘ nasal diphtheria,’’ and, 
as such, effectively isolated. In support of this contention 
he quotes the definition of a carrier given in the Medical 
Research Council’s publication on diphtheria. I would 
refer him to the context of that definition, where I read: 
‘‘ Thus difficulty may be experienced in deciding when a 
case is a carrier or a very mild case of diphtheria. 
The distinction is artificial ’’ (p. 334). Thus I have in- 
cluded as carriers those patients who harboured diphtheria 
bacilli in the nose and yet exhibited neither membranous 
inflammation nor toxaemic symptoms. This attitude is 
readily supported by Goodall, who states, ‘‘ A large pro- 
portion of carriers present some pathological condition 
such as rhinitis ’’ (Infectious Diseases, p. 218). In this 
connexion I would also refer to the report on the diph- 
theria carrier clinic at Guy’s Hospital (L. W. and R. J. 
Cann, 1927). 

A number of nasal infections in Burton-on-Trent were, 
in fact, called nasal diphtheria, and isolated in hospital. 
These were characterized by actual membrane formation, 
other severe nasal lesions, or else by constitutional sym- 
ptoms. The cases which attended for treatment at the 
clinic as ‘‘ carriers ’’ were quite free from constitutional 
disturbance, and the Jocal nasal lesions were slight. As 
hospital isolation is the only effective isolation in an 
industrial community, and as the available accommoda- 
tion was urgently required for the treatment of faucial 
diphtheria, Dr. Chesney will quite readily understand why 
the treatment of the cases in dispute had to be carried 
out elsewhere. Simple exclusion from school was not 
enough, and the daily supervision and treatment at the 
school clinic probably rendered them as harmless to the 
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community as hospital isolation would have done. Here 
I must remind Dr. Chesney that the policy of effective 
isolation has signally failed to control diphtheria, and 
that the modern hospital treatment of diphtheria has for 
its main object the prevention of mortality. I do not 
therefore favour, as a rule, the removal to hospital of 
cases of mild nasal infection with diphtheria bacilli, for 
the only good effect would be to dilute the percentage 
mortality rates. Dr. Chesney will not accuse me of 
despising these nasal conditions if I agree with him as 
to their tendency to form foci of infection in the com- 
munity. It is, however, difficult to discover them until 
after the damage has been done. A few may be detected 
at random by medical inspection of school children, but 
the majority will escape, and, as in my own experience, 
many precisely similar lesions will be found which will 
never yield a positive swab. 

Attempts to control diphtheria by isolation of carriers 
(or mild cases) have failed, and the attainment of a 
Schick-negative community will only be the fruit of 
tremendous labour. So diphtheria must remain in our 
midst, but the elimination of diphtheria mortality should 
not be an impossible ideal, since we are all agreed on the 
efficacy of prompt diagnosis and treatment in faucial and 
laryngeal diphtheria.—I am, etc., 

Public Health Department, James Grant, M.B., Ch.B., 

Ayr, Oct. 12th. D:P.H. 





COMMON INJURIES OF THE KNEE-JOINT 

Srir,—In a leading article in the Journal of October 10th 
the question is raised of whether joints from which one 
or both menisci have been removed are more or less liable 
to arthritis than their fellows, twenty years later. This 
is a question which would have been dealt with in the 
opening paper on “‘ Treatment of common ‘njuries of the 
knee-joint '’ had time permitted. The cases which one 
sees with osteo-arthritis of the knee are so often those 
giving a history of cartilage injury in early life, for which 
lO Opeiaciuu was advised, that it seems reasonable to 
suppose that this has resulted from or been aggravated 
by repeated trauma to the joint. Such experience as I 
have is very definitely that in sciected cases of recurrent 
lesions of the knee-joint, only surgical treatment can 
restore normal function, and that operation is also the 
safest insurance against later arthritis.—I am, etc., 


3irmingham, Oct. 17th. NAUGHTON DUNN. 





UROBILINOGEN 

Str,—During the past few weeks [ have been surprised 
to find the extreme prevalence of a positive reaction for 
urobilinogen in the urines of many people with disordered 
health. For years past, in the routine examination of 
urines, I interpreted the obtaining of a negative reaction 
for urobilin as indicative of no great hepatic disorder. 
From symptoms and other clues, however, I felt I should 
have got a positive reaction. 

Although aware of Ehrlich’s benzaldehyde reaction for 
urobilinogen, I was under the impression that the tests 
were equivalent. I was surprised, therefore, some three 
weeks ago, to find in the urine of a patient suffering from 
indefinite abdominal signs a strongly positive urobilinogen 
reaction when all-other tests were negative. Since then 
I have been testing out in all kinds of illnesses, and find 
a positive—and sometimes the only positive one—in 
many cases taken recently ill. The reaction of most 
of the urines was alkaline, and acetone was present in 
the majority. My greatest surprise was to find it positive 
in the case of loss of vision in a man, aged 60, who came 
for glasses, where the urine was clear like water, with 
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a specific gravity of 1001. He had also arterio-sclerosig 
and high blood pressure. Other eye cases seen recently 
catarrhal conjunctivitis in one eye with herpetic eruption 
on the lips in a young patient with myopia 
strong positive reaction ; and in still another, with inflam. 
mation of the uveal tract, a positive reaction was also 
obtained. In colds, catarrhs, skin eruptions of the ery. 
thema multiforme type and dermatitis herpetiformis, of 
which I have seen several in the past weeks, and many 
other seasonal complaints, the reaction was frequently 
present. 

This points to damaged hepatic cells' which are unable 
to deal with the urobilinogen which is returned from the 
colon. Its significance is that of marked putrefaction in 
the lower bowel.* The further significance is that in cases 
which seem to have no evidence of an etiological factor— 
obscure eye inflammations, obscure skin disorders, neuro- 
logical cases, cardio-vascular disorders—the finding of this 
test positive is indicative not only of injured hepatic 





cells, but also of an unsuspected bowel toxaemia. Influ- | 


enza and measles have been recognized for a long time 
as leaving a residuum of intestinal auto-intoxication which 
makes convalescence so tardy. 

What if it should be found that such reaction is 
positive prior to the onset of such illnesses? May it not 
stand in relation to these disorders at least as a partial 
etiological factor? Whether the frequency with which 
I have found it positive in the past few weeks is asso- 
ciated with the season, time will show. But that such a 
condition can go on silently and hidden may indicate the 
link in a chain of evidence, which has been accumulating, 
of the great part bowel poisons play in various diseases. 

Tests of the urines for bile salts (Hays) were sometimes 
very faintly positive. Van den Bergh’s tests to find the 
form of bilirubin present have not been done—that is, 
direct, indirect, and biphasic. It is said* that it takes 
a considerable time before the injury of the hepatic cells 
and the accumulation of sufficient bilirubin in the blood 
give a positive reaction in the urine. The renal threshold 
for bilirubin is raised in haemolytic jaundice. 

That the above interpretation may not be the true one 
I am fully aware. Thus bilirubin, from destruction of 
blood corpuscles by haemolysins, can be formed in other 
parts of the system besides the liver ; and the production 
of bile can be increased even by 100 per cent. from other 
materials than haemoglobin by simply feeding with large 
carbohydrate diet.*. However, I regard the interpretation 
as worthy of consideration. In about a dozen of the 
cases recently seen giving a positive Ehrlich reaction, 
Mutch’s tyramine reaction was done to see if there was 
any abnormal bacterial action (carboxylase) associated 
with the presence of a positive Ehrlich reaction. Several 
gave positive reactions ; but as sometimes it was not 
a pure ethereal extract which was obtained I could not 
rely on the results.—I am, etc., 


Darlington, Oct. 8th. R. CHaLmers, M.D., F.R.C.S.Ed. 


THE LARYNGOSCOPE IN MEDICINE 

allowed to point out a source of mis- 
understanding in the abridged report of my presidential 
address on the above subject, which you have done me 
the honour of publishing in your current issue? At page 
703, paragraph 4, line 7, the ‘‘ intrinsic cause ’’ to which 
reference had been made was primary carcinoma of 4 
vocal cord. If this be not mentioned, the sentence below 
commencing with ‘“‘ What a tragedy . .”’ must be very 


1 








3eaumont and Reiids: Recent Advances in Medicine. 
jassler: Diseases of the Alimentary Tract. 

* Beaumont and Dodds: Loc. cit. 

* MacLeod’s Physiology. 
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ambiguous. In regard to the second paragraph on page 


704, the scriptural quotation I had in mind was from 
st. Mark, iv, 22: ‘‘ For there is nothing hid which shall 
not be manifested.’’—I am, etc., 


London, W., Oct. 17th. HERBERT TILLEY, F.R.C.S. 





FATS AND PEPTIC ULCER 

Sir,—I think a really good negative is worth a score 
of inconclusive positives. 1 had a gastro-jejunostomy in 
1918 for pyloric obstruction due to healed duodenal ulcer. 
I had contracted this trouble at the beginning of the war, 
and it had accompanied the whole of my military service. 
From earliest recollection I have had a fat intolerance. As 
a child I would never eat fat, and as an adult I avoided 
the least trace. One or twice I forced myself to eat fat, 
put the result was intense discomfort followed by vomit- 
ing. Milk, if drunk in quantity, caused very pale stools 
loaded with fat. Even now I have to take the greatest 
care in avoiding anything that is at all greasy. The only 
exception is butter ; I can take a fair quantity of that.— 
mam, etc., 
M.D.Lonp. 


Manchester, Oct. 13th. 





HUNGER PAIN AND PRESERVATIVES 

Sir,—That butter does not now contain preservatives 
Iam pleased to know, and the blame which I attached 
to that food is to be attributed to certain proprietary 
articles that were banished at the same time. Not know- 
ing what did contain preservatives I excluded everything 
which was not fresh in the literal sense of the word. With 
this dietary, hunger pains have gone, but they can again 
be induced by eating food with preservatives. Several 
years have gone by since I discovered my sensitiveness 
to adulterated food, and what perhaps is singular is that, 
with the passage of time, the sensitiveness has not abated. 

Besides ourselves America is partial to preserved foods, 
whereas France depends largely on local produce, and if 
preservatives are a factor in the provoking of duodenal 
ulcers these disorders should be less prevalent with the 
French. If the requisite statistics are available they 
would be of value in assessing the influence preservatives 
have with those gastric troubles that are the bane of 
middle age.—I am, etc., 


London, W., Oct. 9th. JAMES Forrest. 





THE TERM ‘‘ CONGENITAL ”’ 

Sir,—In reply to Dr. Melgrave (October 10th, p. 681), 
Icannot quite appreciate his difficulty with regard to the 
use of the term ‘‘ congenital.’’ The word means “ born 
with,” and may quite properly be used as an adjective 
for syphilis acquired during ante-natal life, because the 
infant is born either with the disease or with the spiro- 
chaete in its body. It is a term which has nothing to do 
with hereditary transmission, and can no more be con- 
fused with ‘‘ hereditary ’’ or ‘‘ inherited’’ than the term 
“ante-natal.’’ As regards the term “‘ connatal,’’ to 
express infection acquired during the process of birth, I 
agree with Dr. Eric Pritchard that the word “ intra- 
Matal’’ is one which, for several reasons, is more 
suitable.—I am, etc., 
London, W.1, Oct. 16th. 


‘ 


W. M. FELDMAN. 


SYNDROMES OF THE JUGULAR FOSSA 
Sir,—I have just returned from a short holiday to read 
with interest Mr. N. Asherson’s letter in the Journal of 
October 10th (p. 680), and can say with certainty that 
the tumour was not of tuberculous origin, nor did the 
Petrous portion of the left temporal bone show any 
tvidence of destruction. Unfortunately, we could not 





obtain permission for a more complete post-mortem 
examination. Our aim in writing the note published in 
the Journal of September 26th was to stress the difficulty 
in the diagnosis between a penetrating squamous car- 
cinoma and a chordoma.—I am, etc., 


E. T. Ruston, M.B., Ch.B. 
Pathological Department, Royal Surrey 
County Hospital, Guildford, Oct. 15th. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN SCHOOLS 

Sir,—In your report in the Journal of October 10th of 
Lord Dawson’s address at Epsom College, it was particu- 
larly pleasing to read Lord Dawson’s admirable remarks 
on the great value of properly conceived physical educa- 
tion. Those of us who ended our school days before the 
war, and suffered much at the hands of the time-expired 
sergeant of marines, with his squad drill and German 
gymnastics, may little realize the great developments that 
have taken place, largely as the result of the stimulus of 
the Board of Education, in the development of physical 
education in schools. A full physical examination often 
reveals errors of posture and physical defects, which will 
disappear during a boy’s school life if properly cared for 
in a well-controlled course of physical training. 

I have for the last few years been connected with the 
large day school at the Polytechnic in Regent Street, W.., 
and have been enabled to see the good results obtained 
and borne out by records. I have asked the director of 
education at the Polytechnic to allow any medical practi- 
tioner who is interested to call in and see both boys and 
girls at work in either of the gymnasiums in the main 
building or the extension off Great Portland Street. Major 
Worswick is very pleased to extend this invitation, as the 
gymnasiums are in almost constant use by the schools 
between 10 a.m. and 4 p.m. each day.—I am, etc., 


London, W.1, Oct. 13th. T. Pearse WILLIAMS. 





BRITISH DOCTORS AND BRITISH HEALTH 
RESORTS 

Sir,—In his very timely letter headed ‘‘ A plea for 
British spas,’’ published in the Journal of October 17th, 
‘* Medical Superintendent ’’ writes: 

‘‘The attractions of foreign spas and winter resorts are 
depicted so skilfully and alluringly that many are better 
known than those in this country, and the English doctor is 
often at a loss to know where similar benefits at home may 
be readily obtained, and with equal advantage to his patient. 
lt is surely high time that some independent and influential 
medical body should undertake this task, investigate our 
resources, and be prepared to advise English medical. men 
who need help in such matters.’’ 

This was one of the purposes for which the Committee 
for the Study of Medical Hydrology in Great Britain was 
formed, and as a national appeal has been made to 
British subjects not to go abroad without real need, the 


_following brief account of the origin and work of the 


committee may be of present interest. 

Partly owing to the already crowded state of the 
medical curriculum, and for a number of other reasons 
which need not be stated here, the subjects of medical 
hydrology, climatology, and physiotherapy in general are 
given very little attention in the medical schools in this 
country, and are certainly not systematically taught as 
they are in most Continental medical schools. To fill this 
gap a committee, consisting of medical men from practi- 
cally all the British spas and from London, was formed, 
and they in turn drew up a panel of lecturers, all of whom 
have expert knowledge of climatology and spa treatment. 
These lecturers are available to give addresses, illustrated 
by film and lantern slides, to any medical school or 
medical society. It should be clearly understood that the 
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function of this committee is education, and not advertise- 
ment. The panel includes lecturers from London as well 
as from the spas ; the list is sent to medical societies on 
application, and they have free choice of lecturer. The 
lectures deal with the nature of, and indications for, spa 
treatment, as well as the grounds for selection of a 
particular spa and the steps to be taken by the practitioner 
who wishes to send a case for treatment. 

It is hoped that the scope of the committee’s work will 
be considerably extended by the decision of the British 
Spas Federation at its last meeting to offer special facilities 
to parties of medical men, and of fourth and fifth year 
medical students, to visit certain of the British spas. 
For such parties a day’s programme will be arranged, of 
which the principal features will be a conducted tour 
round the spa bathing establishments, with a lecture- 
Cccemonstration on the general principles of spa treatment 
and on the types of cases suitable for treatment at the 
various spas. 

‘“ Medical Superintendent ’’ suggested that the British 
Medical Association might undertake to investigate our 
resources for spa treatment and to advise English medical 
men who need help in such matters. I am quite sure that 
any assistance the Association can give in the common 
interests of patients, medical profession, and health resorts 
alike, either by way of investigation or publicity, would 
be very welcome. There is need for such help, particularly 
in the case of health resorts other than the spas, which 
are not represented by any organization, though it 
may be noted that very useful information is given in the 
section on “‘ Spas and marine health resorts of Great 
3ritain, Ireland, and New Zealand’’ in the Medical 
Directory. 

I shall be glad to forward full particulars concerning the 
above-mentioned lectures and the facilities offered for 
visits to the spas to the secretaries of any Branches or 
Divisions of the British Medical Association, or of any 
other medical societies.—I am, etc., 

GEOFFREY HOLMEs, 
Honorary Secretary, Committee for the 
Study of Medical Hydrology in 


11, Ripon Road, Harrogate, Great Britain. 


Oct. 19th. 





BRITISH GOODS FOR HOSPITALS 

Sir,—Might I ask members of the medical profession 
to do their best to carry out the request of the Prime 
Minister to buy British goods? For years I have tried 
to impress upon the staffs of hospitals with which I am 
connected the desirability of buying British goods, espe- 
cially catgut, rubber gloves, drugs, and appliances. At 
the present time these are bought largely from foreign 
sources, possibly through carelessness. It is true that 
sometimes foreign articles are cheaper than the home 
products, but that is because the trade of their own 
country is protected, and the traders have acquired half 
(or more than half) of our trade, and can therefore manu- 
facture in larger quantities. If we individually try to 
increase our markets at home, then we will be able to 
manufacture in larger quantities, and prices will come 
down. 

It may be argued that charitable institutions should 
buy in the cheapest markets, and that they should take 
no share in party politics ; but this is not a question of 
party politics, it is one of national expediency ; and 
charity, even in-charitable institutions, begins at home. 
Any money going abroad at the present time increases 
the trade balance against us, and we, as members, can 
each do our part in urging hospital secretaries, stewards, 
and the matrons of the smaller hospitals to give the work 
to our own people.—I am, etc., 

London, W.1, Oct. 16th. Duncan ©. L. Fitzwitriams. 








VACCINATION AND ECONOMY 

Sir,—Among the many suggestions that have been made 
to save public money in these hard times there is one 
which I have not yet seen put forward, and I therefore 
venture to do so. I think that a considerable sum might 
be saved by reducing the expenditure on vaccination 
against small-pox. Not for one moment do I doubt the 
efficacy of Jennerian vaccination against this disease, but 
the law enforcing compulsory vaccination has been almost 
a dead letter for many years, and very few up to the 
present are a penny the worse. There is indeed plenty 
of small-pox in this country, but it is of the mildest 
possible variety. We have been told that our endemic 
small-pox may at any time alter its character and become 
virulent, but so far, although rife for a number of years, 
this has not happened. All the virulent cases of the 
disease which have occurred during the last twenty years 
have been imported from abroad, and the sporadic out- 
breaks -resulting from them have been easily controlled 
by systematic vaccination and isolation of contacts. As 
leng as small-pox is a notifiable disease—and a notifiable 
disease it must remain—virulent cases imported in the 
future will be amenable to the same measures. It is, 
however, a waste of public money to provide vaccination 
at the public expense for all and sundry. In my opinion 
public vaccination should be restricted to: (1) contacts 
with a case of virulent type ; (2) members of the various 
public services (Navy, Army, etc.), who are likely to be 
sent abroad. If vaccination by public vaccinators were 
restricted to these categories the amount of money ex- 





pended by the State could be reduced to less than one- 


tenth of what it costs at present.—I am, etc., 


H. Hatpin-Davis, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
London, W.1, Oct. 19th. 








Universities and Colleges 





UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 
At a congregation held on October 15th the following medical 
degrees were conferred: 
D.M.—R. M. Humphreys. 
B.M.—M. W. C. Oldfield, J. H. Hunt, N. L. Rushby. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
Lonpon ScHOOL OF HYGIENE AND TROPICAL MEDICINE 
The following candidates have been approved at the examina- 
tion indicated: 

AcapEeMic DieLtoma IN Pusiic Heatty.—Katherine Barnett, R. E. 
Barrett, H. L. W. Beach, Sarah Boyle, E. Cochrane, May P. Cowell, 
H. A. Crouch, N. J. England, D. W. G. Faris, Marguerite M. Fenn, 
H. S. Gear, J. E. Howard, I. J. Jones, G. C. Kelly, T. C. Lonie, 
Hazel Machado, G. R. Marcano, Hilta I. C. Pfister, S. M. Rafi, 
Dorothy M. Rees, Florence M. Rhodes, J. T. N. Roe, A. P. Ross, 
B. M. Roy, C. R. Selous-Jones, S. P. Srivastava, A. T. Till, 
Sarah M. IF’. Walmsley, W. J. Webster. 


UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD 
At the congregation held on October 14th the following 
medical degrees were conferred: 
M.B. anp Cu.B.—J. E. Edson. 





UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN 
TRINITY COLLEGE 
At the Autumn Commencements of Michaelmas term, held on 
October 13th, the following degrees in the Faculty of Medicine 
were conferred: 
M.D.—G. M. Irvine, H. B. van der Merwe. 
M.B., B.Cu., B.A.O.—M. E. Kirwan. 
UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 
At the graduation ceremony held in the Bute Hall on October 
17th the following degrees were conferred by Principal R. S. 
Rait: 
M.D.—*J. Fine, *D. R. Hamilton, W. D. Allan, T. J. Steven, 
Stirling 
cw J. Lumsden, *Anne C. Aitkenhead, *W. S. Bell, 
*W. A. Roxburgh, *A. T. Elder, *A. Lyall, Eleanor Badenoch, 
P. Binnington, N. V. Birrell, M. D. Black, J. C. Blair, A. M. 
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———— 
gown, C. M. Burnie, \. Cameron, R. Cameron, D. Casey, R. M. 
(nig, B.Sc., W. N.S. Donaldson, A. Fischbacher, J. B. Fleming, 


4. B. Fordyce, A. C. Forrester. 
* With commendation. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS OF ENGLAND 
A quarterly council meeting was held on October 15th, when 
the resident, Lord Moynihan, was in the chair. 
Mr. Ronald Yates Stevenson was introduced, and signed the 
ll of Macloghlin Scholars. Diplomas of membership were 
nted to P. S. Bassalvi, H. N. Gregg, G. S. Malik, Sosa 
Vatthew, A. Shafi, and G. Steane. : 
Sir Percy Sargent and Mr. Wilfred Trotter were re-elected 
members of the executive committee of the Imperial Cancer 
Research Fund. 
It was reported that ten out of twenty candidates were 
geecessful at the primary examination for the Fellowship, 
which was he!d at Melbourne in August. It was also reported 
that ten candidates had applied for admission to the primary 
egamination for the Fellowship to’ be held at Toronto on 
Qctober 20th and following days. 


Annual Meeting 

The annual meeting of the Fellows and Members will take 
place-at the College, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C., on Thursday, 
November 19th, at 3 p.m. Copies of the annual report to 
be laid before the meeting can be obtained on application 
to the secretary of the College. Motions to be brought forward 
at the meeting must be received by the secretary not later 
than November 9th. 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS OF 

EDINBURGH 
Ata meeting of the College, held on October 14th, Sir Norman 
Walker, president, in the chair, it was resolved that, in view 
of the national situation, the ceremonies in connexicn with 
the celebration of the 250th anniversary of the foundation 
of the College be postponed to a future date to be determined 
by the College. 
CONJOINT BOARD IN SCOTLAND 
The following candidates have been approved at the examina- 
tions indicated : 
Fins, ProresstonaL.—O. Rosset, Jean A. Rosset, C. Hoole, O. E. R. 
Abhayaratne, W. E. MacDougall, J. I. Meikle, R. F. Hudecsek, 
W. B. Taylor, D. K. Cowan, J. G. Thomson, F. Ludorf, S. E. 
Paterson, A. V. Pieris, L. J. Scott, A. A. McNish, J. Jansen, 
NX. R. Gupta, D. Tolmie, D. Houston, T. C. John, A. J. Ritchie, 
R. Taylor, E. J. Ratnayake, A. I. Sayyid, L. Lambinon, T. 
kulanayagam, A. P. McDonald, D. D. W. Waidyasekera, Elsie 
J. D. Scott. 
D.P.H.—Hannah M. M. Elder, W. E. Orchard, E. J. G. Wallace, 
Dorothy M. Taylor, J. Thomson, C. P. Hay, H. S. Chaturvedi, 
Jessie I. Rosie, Anna M. M. Kerr, Winnifred N. Henderson, Elizabeth 
H. Nimmo, Margaret B. McLaren, D. J. Campbell, M. Sokolovitch, 
J. A. Burgess. Part I: W. E. Faulkner, D. M. Alston, T. A. 
da Toit, G. A. H. Guinlev, Jessie M. Jamieson, Elizabeth R. 
Jamieson, Elizabeth S. Walker, R. P. A. Macaulay, J. W. Gordon, 
]. Gorman. 














The Services 





DEATHS IN THE SERVICES 

Surgeon General Thomas Grainger, C.B., Bengal Medical 
‘avice (ret.), died at the Bolingbroke Hospital, London, on 
Xptember 21st, aged 68. He was born on December 25th, 
162, the son of Mr. Robert Grainger of Dundonald, and was 
tlucated at Queen’s College, Belfast, where he took the M.D., 
mth honours, M.Ch., and B.A.O. of the Royal University of 
Idand in 1884. Entering the I.M.S. as surgeon on October 
lt, 1885, he became surgeon major after twelve years’ service, 
ad six months later got a special promotion to lieutenant- 
wlonel for his services in the Tirah campaign. He attained 
he rank of colonel on December. 3rd, 1909, and that of 
Sugeon general on May 25th, 1914, and retired on April 29th, 
M8. He served on the North-East Frontier of India in 
he Sikkim campaign of 1888, and was present at the forcing 
ithe Jelapla Pass (medal and clasp), on the North-West 
watier in the Hazara campaign of 1891 (clasp); and in 








Tirah campaign of 1898, when he took part in the 
«tons of Dargai, and of the Sampagha and Arhanga Passes, 
id the operations in the Bara Valley, was mentioned in 
lipatches in G.G.O. No. 244 of 1898, receiving the frontier 
Medal with two clasps, and a special promotion to lieutenant- 
lonel. For the next ten years he served in civil employ in 
pugal, where he was for a long time civil surgeon of 
Purshidabad. He received the C.B. in June, 1911, a good 

Ice pension on April 2nd, 19t4, and was made honorary 
Mgeon to the King on April Ist, 1915. 
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SIR J. HAWTREY BENSON, M.D., LL.D. 
Past-President, Royal College of Physicians of Ireland 
As briefly announced in our last issue, Sir J. Hawtrey 
Benson, M.D., F.R.C.P.I., died at his residence in Fitz- 
william Square, Dublin, on October 9th, at the advanced 
age of 88. He was the second son of Professor Charles 
Benson, M.D., of 42, Fitz- 
william Square, a former 
President of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons in Ireland. 
His mother was a daughter 
of Mr. Maunsell Andrews 
of Raheny House, King’s 
County. Concurrently with 
his Arts course, John 
Hawtrey Benson _ studied 
medicine at the Royal City 
of Dublin Hospital and at 
Sir Patrick Dun’s Hospital, 
as well as in the schools 
of the Royal College of 
Surgeons and Trinity College, 
Dublin, taking his M.B. 
degree at Dublin University 
in 1865, and proceeding a few years later to the M.D. 
In 1866 he obtained the L.R.C.P.I. diploma, and in 1874 
was elected to the Fellowship of the Royal College of 
Physicians of Ireland. 

In 1866 he was appointed honorary assistant physician 
to the Royal City of Dublin Hospital, and two years 
later was promoted honorary physician, a position which 
he held until 1894, when he 
and was elected consulting physician to the hospital. 
For over forty years he held the appointment of medical 
adviser in Ireland to the Colonial Office, retiring from 
that office in 1926. In 1910 he was elected President of 
the Royal College of Physicians of Ireland, and held that 
office again in 1911. He received the honour of knight- 
hood in March, 1912, and in July of the same year the 
honorary degree of LL.D. was conferred on him by 





Dublin University. In 1871 he married Dorothea, daughter 


of the Rev. Thomas Power, incumbent of Templeree, 
County Tipperary, and formerly rector of Clashmore, 
County Waterford, who died in 1923. He had no children. 


[The photograph reproduced is by Lafayette (Dublin).] 





R. M. MANWARING-WHITE, M.D., F.R.C.S.Ep. 


President, Lancashire and Cheshire Branch, British Medical 


Association 
The news of the unexpected death of Dr. Richard 
Manwaring-White of Northwich, at the age of 52, came 
as a great shock to the people of Cheshire, and especially 
to his fellow medical practitioners over a large area, by 
whom he was held in the highest esteem. He was the 
second son of the Rev. E. R. Manwaring-White, vicar of 
Mendlesham in Suffolk, and from Pocklington School, 
York, proceeded to Edinburgh University, taking the 
M.B., Ch.B. degrees in 1903. 
of house-surgeon at the David Lewis Northern Hospital 
at Liverpool under Mr. Monsarrat, and the appointment 
of house-physician under Dr. Warrington at Liverpool 
Children’s Hospital. He afterwards sailed to China as a 
ship surgeon, and spent some time in Hong-Kong, where 
he wrote his thesis for the M.D., which he took in 1906. 
In the following year he began practice at Northwich, 
and took his F.R.C.S.Ed. in 1914. At the outbreak of the 


war he volunteered for service, but was refused on three 


occasions. His senior partner, Dr. Dornan, was accepted, 


retired from the active staff 


He held the appointment 
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and Dr. Manwaring-White had to work a very large 
practice single-handed. Notwithstanding this, he took on 
more work to release others for service, and, in addition, 
was surgeon to the British Red Cross hospitals at 
Winnington and Witton Vicarage, as well as being doctor 
to the Gadbrook Works, where the employees were manu- 
facturing T.N.T. Later he went to Blackpool as medical 
officer to the Red Cross Hospital, and subsequently, at the 
request of Sir Robert Jones, he went to assist at the 
Orthopaedic Hospital at Alderhey, Liverpool, where he 
remained until the end of the war. He was surgeon to 
the Victoria Infirmary, Northwich, and to the Mid- 
Cheshire Orthopaedic Clinic. He was certifying factory 
surgeon, surgeon to the Post Office and to the police at 
Northwich, and held various appointments to industrial 
undertakings in the neighbourhood, notably to the works 
at Lostock of the Imperial Chemical Industries. 

Here was a man doing the work of two men, yet he 
found time to attend meetings of all sorts—Annual Repre- 
sentative Meetings, Branch Meetings, Divisional and 
executive meetings, and meetings of the Cheshire Panel 
Committee. His death has deprived the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Branch of its president and the Mid-Cheshire Divi- 
sion of its representative and former chairman. Endowed 
as he was with but a frail physique, he never spared himself 
in the interests either of his patients or of his fellow practi- 
tioners. To attend even an executive meeting of the 
Division he would drive his car through long miles of 
fog. When the Mid-Cheshire Division was asked to send 
in a name for the presidency of the Branch, with one 
accord that of Dr. Manwaring-White was sent. In June 
he delivered his presidential address, which amply testified 
to the width and to the depth of his medical knowledge. 
He was accustomed to think matters out for himself, and 
was not afraid to criticize the action of *headquarters 
whenever he thought it necessary, and he did it in no 
uncertain manner. He is lost to the Association, just 
when his influence was being felt by those with whom he 
came in contact, and in the Mid-Cheshire Division, for 
which he did so much, there is no one to take and 
adequately fill his place. R. D. 





THE LATE DR. CHEARNLEY SMITH 
Sir ALEXANDER Houston writes: Many Merchistonians 
must have read with deep sorrow in the Times of the 
death of Dr. W. Chearnley Smith. The school register 
reads as follows: ‘‘ Born 4th June, 1865, played in the 
first fifteen 1881-84, in the first eleven 1881-84 ; left 1884. 
Edin. Univ., M.B., C.M., 1890. St. George’s Hospital, 


London. Served in the South African War as Surgeon 
Captain, 8th Batt. Imperial Yeomanry 1900-1.’’ And 
now we must write ‘ Finis, October 18th, 1931.’’ 


Chearnley Smith was a great athlete, and his handsome 
face and figure and breezy personality made him seem 


almost like a god to his admiring school-fellows. Those 
were the days (1881-84) of giants in the ‘‘ rugger ’’ world 


of Merchiston—Tom Anderson, Fred Goodhue, the Neil- 
sons, Macmillans, Scotts, and Jones’s. Later, Chearnley 
Smith played ‘‘ rugger’’ for Edinburgh University and, 
I think, for St. George’s and the United Hospitals. Only 
about a year ago Chearnley, still retaining nearly all the 
beauty of face and figure and vigour of his youth, told 
the writer that he had only two athletic regrets: one was 
that he had never been chosen to play for Scotland—and 
indeed it was always a mystery to his friends that the 
selectors passed him over—and the second was that he 
only got second prize for throwing the cricket ball, 
although he threw well over 100 yards. Since Merchiston 
and University days I saw Chearnley Smith all too seldom, 
but the bonds of good-fellowship, of reminiscences of 
Merchiston and Edinburgh University, remained ever green, 





$a 


as will his dear memory. I am not qualified to speak of 
his professional attainments, but can well imagine that 


his patients must have thought his mere presence a finer 
tonic than all the drugs in the Pharmacopoeia. His 
obituary notice says: ‘‘ It was his special request that 
there should be no flowers and no mourning,” and g 
Merchistonians will think of Chearnley chiefly when thy 
sun is shining, and when they are watching great athletic 
contests and games of skill, in all of which he excelled, 





We regret to announce the death of Dr. Hergrgy 
ANNESLEY EccLes, on October 4th, at the age of 62. Hg 
came of a family long connected with medicine. He wag 
a son of the late Dr. W. Soltau Eccles, and only brother 
of Mr. W. McAdam Eccles, consulting surgeon to §¢ 
Bartholomew’s Hospital. From University College Schog 
he went to St. Bartholomew’s in 1886, and obtained the 
M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. diplomas and the M.B. degree of the 
University of London in 1891, proceeding M.D. in 1993, 
At St. Bartholomew’s he was house-physician to Dp, 
Samuel Gee, and, later, succeeded his father in practice in 
Upper Norwood. During the war he became an expert 
in the radiology of jaw injuries, serving as medical officer 
in charge of the x-ray department of the Croydon General 
Hospital from 1915 to 1923. He was also radiologist tp 
the Norwood Cottage Hospital, and for two years chief 
assistant in the x-ray department of St. Bartholomew's, 
Dr. Eccles retired in 1924, and went to live at St. Just-in. 
Roseland, Cornwall ; he will be greatly missed by all his 
numerous friends, and, in particular, in the county he had 
made his own. 





—— 





Medical News 


Dr. W. Langdon Brown will deliver the inaugural 
address before the Abernethian Society of St. Bartho 
lomew’s Hospital on Tuesday, November 3rd, at 
8.30 p.m., in the medical and surgical theatre. His 
subject is ‘‘ Dr. Robert Bridges, the poet of evolution.” 


On Friday, October 30th, at 5.15 p.m., the autumn 
series of Chadwick public lectures will be inaugurated in 
the Great Hall of the British Medical Association, by 
Dr. F. J. McCann, who will lecture on ‘‘ The prevention 
of cancer.’’ Sir William J. Collins, chairman of the 
Chadwick Trustees, will preside. Among other lectures 
in metropolitan and provincial centres arranged for the 
autumn and coming spring will be ‘‘The outlook o 
tuberculosis—now and then,’’ by Sir Robert Philip at 
Gateshead, November 13th, and ‘‘ Benjamin Ward 
Richardson—his life and work,’’ by Dr. J. D. Rollestoa, 
at the Medical Society of London on February 18th 
Further information may be obtained from the secretary, 
Mrs. Aubrey Richardson, at the offices of the Trust, 
204, Abbey House, Westminster, S.W. 


A series of six ‘‘ Tales of travel and adventure” 
(illustrated by lantern slides or cinematograph) will b 
given in aid of King Edward’s Hospital Fund for London 
at the Portland Hall, Regent Street Polytechnic, 0 
Wednesdays, at 5 p.m., from November 4th to Decembet 
9th. Tickets may be obtained from the secretary, King 
Edward’s Hospital Fund, 7, Walbrook, E.C.4, or at the 
doors. 


The National Institute of Industrial Psychology has 
arranged a course of three public lectures, under the 
Heath Clark Bequest, on recent research into the causé 
of industrial accidents. They will be delivered by Mr. 
Eric Farmer, investigator to the Industrial Health 
Research Board, on Mondays, November 2nd, oth, 
and 16th, at 6 p.m., at the Royal Society of Arts, John 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. Admission free without ticket. 

The sixth Austrian Congress Against Alcoholism will be 
held in Vienna from November 2Ist to 23rd, when the | 
special subject for discussion will be the treatment 
inebriates, particularly the legislation on this subject. 
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The following lectures, arranged by the Fellowship of 
Medicine and Post-Graduate Medical Association, will be 
ven in the lecture room of the Medical Society of 


London, 11, Chandos Street, W.: October 28th, at 4 p.m., 


pr. R. O. Moon, ‘‘ Heart disease ’’ (no fee) ; October 26th, 
at 5 p-m., in connexion with the M.R.C.P. course, Mr. 
¢, L. Gimblett, ‘‘ Medical ophthalmology—with special 
reference to retrobulbar neuritis, infective diseases, of the 
uveal tract, and intracranial lesions ’’ ; October 26th, at 
§.30 p.m., Dr. J. W. McNee, ‘‘ Recent work on diseases of 
the liver’ ; and October 28th, at 8.30 p.m., “‘ Recent 
work on diseases of the spleen ’’ (fee for each, 10s. 6d., 

yable at the lecture room). Free post-graduate demon- 
strations will be given as follows: October 27th, at 3 p.m., 
Dr. Leonard Findlay at the East London Hospital for 
Children, Shadwell, and at 6.30 p.m., by Mr. Gilbert 
Chubb at the Golden Square Throat Hospital, W. Courses 
in November are as follows: November 2nd to 2lst, 
medicine, surgery, and gynaecology at the Royal Waterloo 
Hospital (fee £3 3s.), November 2nd to 28th, neurology 


at the West End Hospital for Nervous Diseases, Welbeck 


Street, at 5 p.m. daily (fee £2 2s.) ; this course will only 
be held if a minimum of ten enter, and early application 
is desirable. November 2nd to 6th, proctology at Gordon 
Hospital (fee £1 Is.) ; Royal Westminster Ophthalmic 
Hospital, November 9th to 28th (fee £4 4s.). Details 


of other courses will be announced later. Copies of 


syllabuses may be obtained from the Fellowship of 
Medicine, 1, Wimpole Street, W.1. 

A quarterly court of the directors of the Society for 
Relief of Widows and Orphans of Medical Men was held 
on October 14th, when Mr. V. Warren Low, president, 
was in the chair. The deaths of two of the widows was 
reported. One, who had been in receipt of grants since 
1926, had received £450; her late husband had been a 
member for four years, and paid in subscriptions £8 8s. 
The other had been on the funds since 1922, and had 
received £750 in grants ; her late husband was a member 
for twenty years, and paid in subscriptions £42. Special 
gants amounting to £107 10s. were voted for the 
assistance of orphans with their education, and £610 was 
also voted as a Christmas present to the widows and 
orphans, to be paid in December. Each widow over 75 
years of age is to receive £15, those under 75 £10, and 
each orphan £10. The new Legacy Book was shown and 


greatly admired. The book has been illuminated and 


engrossed by Sir Frederick Hallett, and was acknowledged 


‘by all who saw it to be most artistic. A cordial vote of 


thanks was passed to Sir Frederick Hallett for the time 
and skill he had expended on the work. The society is 
open to any medical man who, at the time of his election, 
is resident within a twenty-mile radius of Charing Cross. 
Particulars may be had from the secretary at the offices, 
ll, Chandos Street, W.1. 


The first award of the Colyer prize is due to be made 
by the Royal Society of Medicine in July, 1932. This 
pPiize was founded in 1926, to commemorate the twenty- 
five years’ service of Sir Frank Colyer as honorary curator 
of the odontological museum. The accumulated income 
of the fund may be used every third year for the purpose 
of awarding a prize for the best original work in dental 
sience completed during the previous five years, by a 
dental surgeon educated at any recognized dental school 
in Great Britain or Northern Ireland who has not been 
qualified to practise more than five years at the date of 
the award. Applications from candidates should be sub- 
mitted to the secretary, 1, Wimpole Street, W., not later 
than March 31st, together with a general account of their 
lesearches, both completed and in progress. 


The issue of Paris Médical for October 3rd, which is 
devoted to neurology, contains an account of the Inter- 
national Neurological Congress held from August 31st to 
September 5th at Bern, in which the British speakers 
included Sir James Purves-Stewart, who dealt with the 
neurological and psychiatric symptoms of cerebral 
tumours ; Messrs. Hugh Cairns and Stanford Cade, who 
discussed the effect of radiotherapy and radium therapy 
® cerebral tumours ; Dr. Graham Brown of Cardiff, who 

ribed the tonic responses of the mesocephalon ; Dr. 








Denny Brown, the role played by the terminations of the 
afferent nerves on muscular tonus ; Dr. S. A. K. Wilson, 
disorders of tonus at different physiological levels ; Dr. 
J. G. Greenfield, the anatomy of acute non-suppurative 
infections of the nervous system ; and Dr. C. P. Symonds, 
the diagnosis and treatment of syndrome following 
injuries of the head. 


Mikrokosmos, the monthly journal for applied micro- 
scopy, microbiology, and microscopical technique, pub- 
lished at Stuttgart under the editorship of Dr. G. Stehli, 
enters on its twenty-fifth year with its October issue. 


At the close of the second International Hospital Con- 
gress, held last summer at Vienna, it was decided that 
an international hospital association should be formed 
with the object of bringing about an international exchange 
of opinion and co-operation in all problems and fields of 
hospital work. The association is to consist of two 
classes of members—namely, those consisting of indi- 
viduals associated with hospitals in one way or another 
and those representing firms standing in a_ business 
relationship to the hospital, such as architects, builders, 
merchants, etc. The annual subscription for the first 
group is 5 dollars, and for the second 10 dollars. 

Brevet Lieut.-Colonel A. B. Harris, T.D., has been 
appointed a deputy lieutenant of the county of Essex. 

The buildings of the Medical Faculty at Seville have 


been almost entirely destroyed by fire, entailing a loss 
of about two million pesetas. 











Letters, Notes, and Answers 


All communications in regard to editorial business should be addressed 
to The EDITOR, British Medical Journal, British Medical 
Association House, Tavistock Square, W.C.1. 

ORIGINAL ARTICLES and LETTERS forwarded for publication 
are understood to be offered to the British Medical Journal alone 
unless the contrary be stated. Correspondents. who wish notice to 
be taken of their communications should authenticate them with 
their names, not necessarily for publication. 

Authors desiring REPRINTS of their articles published in the British 
Medical Journal must communicate with the Financial Secretary 
and Business Manager, British Medical Association House, Tavi- 
stock Square, W.C.1, on receipt of proofs. : 

All communications with reference to ADVERTISEMENTS, as well 
as orders fer copies of the Journal, should be addressed to the 
Financial Secretary and Business Manager. 

The TELEPHONE NUMBERS of the British Medical Association 
and the British Medical Journal are MUSEUM 9861, 9862, 9863, 
and 9864 (internal exchange, four lines). 

The TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES are: 

EDITOR OF THE BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL, Aitiology 
Westcent, London. 

FINANCIAL SECRETARY AND BUSINESS MANAGER 
(Advertisements, etc.), Articulate Westcent, London. 

MEDICAL SECRETARY, Medisecra Westcent, London. 

The address of the Irish Office of the British Medical Association is 
16, South Frederick Street, Dublin (telegrams: Bacillus, Dublin; tele- 
phone: 62550 Dublin), and of the Scottish Office, 7, Drumsheugh 
Gardens, Edinburgh (telegrams: Associate, Edinburgh ; telephone 
24361 Edinburgh). 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


Lymphadenoma 

‘‘ PRACTITIONER ’’ writes: Can any of your readers suggest 
treatment for a young man with lymphadenoma? The 
cervical glands are the ones principally involved, but his 
chief disability is due to the fact that the disease is 
associated with the Pel-Ebstein syndrome, and for four or 
five days every three weeks the patient is practically 
incapacitated by pyrexia and malaise. 

Oxaluria 

Professor A. G. Fautps (Physiological Laboratory, St. Mungo’s 
College, Glasgow) writes: If ‘‘ Inquirer ’’ (October 10th, 
p. 685) would send to me here a sample of his patient's 
urine passed at 10 p.m., then, two days after, another 
sample of his urine passed at the same time but having 
that day partaken of a liberal quantity of sweetened 
diet, I perhaps may be able to help him. The so-called 
‘‘ oxaluria ’’ hae undergone modification in its origin. 
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Survival after Prostatectomy 


Dr. Geo. P. CotpstrEAM (Brondesbury) writes: I am glad to 


be able to tell Mr. Dickie of a patient of mine who is 
94 years and 6 months of age. The late Mr. Openshaw 
removed this man’s prostate in October, 1907. 


Income Tax 
Retirement : Cash Receipts 

W. P.”’ retired from a partnership as from June 30th, 1930, 
and took up medical work in another part of the country. 
He has been informed that he will be assessed on the 
amount of the payments made to him in respect of work 
done before that date, but not paid for when the last cash 
account was made up. 

*.* In our view this is incorrect. The liability for income 
from the new work must be calculated without reference 
to the former income, and the latter should be calculated, 
as far as ‘‘ W. P.”’ is concerned, just as if he had retired. 
The true basis of liability is the value of the year’s 
bookings, t where the income is reasonably steady year 
by year the cash income must be approximately the same 
as the value of the bookings, and is then acceptable on 
grounds of convenience. But just as his bookings cease at 
the date of withdrawal, so it must be assumed that his cash 
receipts cease, otherwise the cash basis becomes unfair to 
the taxpayer. That basis is not allowed during the first 
two or three years of a practice, and the tax is then paid 
on an amount greater than the cash receipts. The revenue 
should not, therefore, now have tax on the final cash 
receipts, or it will receive a total tax in excess of what 
is due. 

Establishing a Residence in this Country 
Member B.M.A.’’ has been resident abroad in the past, but 
has visited this country at, roughly, two-yearly intervals. 
In April, 1932, he will take up permanent residence here, 
and up to August will be receiving pay through the Colonial 
Office. On what basis will he be assessable for 1932-33? 

*." On the amount of his income for that year; the 
previous year’s basis does not apply to 1932-33 in the 
circumstances. 

Unity ”’ explains that A intends to take over B’s practice 
as from November 16th, 1931. How should the income tax 


' liability for 1931-32 be dealt with? 


*," We presume that A is acquiring the whole and not 
merely a share of a practice. In that case B’s liability for 
the period April 5th to November 16th, 1931, will be deter- 
mined by his actual earnings during that period, and A will 
be regarded as having commenced a new practice as from 
that date. The method of “‘ splitting ’’ the assessment for 
the financial year applies only to cases where one partner 
at least remains in the new firm. 





LETTERS, NOTES, ETC. 





Treatment of Varicose Veins 


Dr. D. MontTGOMERIE Paton (Kilmore, Victoria, Australia) 


writes: For many years I had a large experience in treating 
varicose ulcers, and the following methods gave 95 per cent. 
of successes. For varicose veins below the knee (when too 
inflamed for a bandage) absolute rest in bed, and, orally, 
1 drachm of low-potency anti-diphtheria serum three or four 
times a day (200 to 250 units per c.cm., B. W. and Co.). 
The serum is a panhormone medium carrying the animal’s 
complete hormone content for defence and repair of tissues 
in the presence of the paralysing and proteolysing action 
of diphtheria toxin on the tissues. The bandage was a 
two-and-a-half-inch white cotton elastic one, which allowed 
the skin to ‘‘ breathe,’’ and kept it dry. The length was 
regulated by the weight of the patient. When this bandage 
was continuously applied it removed all the symptoms of 
varix, and in time the veins returned to their normal con- 
dition. If any patient returned, it was through failing 
to bandage properly, discontinuing prematurely, or wearing 
the bandage after all the elastic had perished. For varicose 
ulcers all patients were sent to bed, except in those occa- 
sional cases favourable to ambulatory treatment. They were 
all treated with the same serum and the same dosage, and 
were visited generally once a week. The ulcers were dressed 
with normal or anti-diphtheritic serum (low potency) or with 
boric fomentations. These were applied on lint cut to the 
size of the ulcer and covered with oiled silk, with a margin 
of a quarter of an inch. This kept the skin dry. The 
dressing was changed by the patient two or three times 





ae 
a day. With this treatment the most callous ulcer began ty 
show, in a short time, granulations, which progressed tg 
complete healing. The bandage completed the treatment, 
but the patient had to continue its use permanently, My 
record case was that of an old lady of 82, who had a 
varicose ulcer under the outer malleolus for over fifty 
years. This was completely healed, but as she refused 
to go on wearing the bandage the ulcer broke down, ang 
Was again successfully healed. Her family attended to the 
bandage after that. 


Phimosis and Circumcision 

Dr. A. T. Branp (Driffield) writes: The routine circumcision 
of male babies, which is so fashionable, is a most objection. 
able craze, and an unjustifiable mutilation. When there jg 
no phimosis, circumcision is obviously uncalled for. Wher 
it does exist a simple operative measure, which involves po 
mutilation nor loss of tissue, is available. This measure js 
fully described in my book, Clinical Memoranda (Bailliére), 
in the article on ‘‘ Phimosis’’ (p. 195), so it need not be 
repeated here. 

Antimony in Lymphoid Hypertrophy 

Dr. F. P. Sturm (Leigh, Lancs) writes: As a practitioner who 
for many years has enjoyed exceptional opportunities of 
observing the adenoid child, I wish to record an observation 
which I believe to be of interest. In certain cases of simple 
hypertrophy of the pharyngeal lymph ring in children g9 
marked an improvement follows the administration of smal] 
doses of antimony that operative treatment occasionally 
becomes unnecessary. This is an observed fact which 
seems worthy of further investigation. Upon purely clinical 
grounds I have arrived at the conclusion that antimony 
enables the tissues of ‘! the catarrhal child ’’ to regain 
or acquire some power of calcium fixation, the loss of which 
appears to be the cause of lymphoid hypertrophy. 


Radiation Therapy 
Dr. ARTHUR H. Lartrp (Coventry) writes: I have read with 
interest the review of Dr. Kaplan’s book on Practical 
Radiation Therapy in the Journal of October 3rd. The 
review states: ‘‘ There is scarcely a human ailment for 
which # rays are not suggested as a cure, and the headings 
of ‘ Asthma,’ ‘ Pertussis,’ and ‘ Malignancy of the nose,’ 
taken at random, will illustrate the extent to which the 
author’s faith has carried him.’’ The word ‘‘ however” in 
the next sentence suggests to me that the sentence above 
quoted is intended to be taken in the light of rather 
adverse criticism. This seems to me rather like putting 
one’s money on the wrong horse. MRadiotherapists in this 
country know quite well that the value of # rays asa 
therapeutic agent is not sufficiently recognized by the 
average practitioner. For example, how many are aware 


that # rays shorten the coagulation time of the blood?. 


Cases needing operation in which an oozing of blood 
is to be feared would benefit by x-ray therapy previous 
to the operation. But how many such cases ever reach 
the x-ray department of our hospitals? I venture to say, 
very few. Further, how many of us know that ¥»# rays 
is the treatment par excellence for such conditions as 
acne indurata, Bazin’s disease, or excessive localized 
sweating? I may add that Dr. Kaplan does not claim 
x rays as a cure for asthma. 1 quote from his book: “In 
some cases ... % rays relieve this condition.’’ My own 
personal experience absolutely justifies such a statement. 


Lord Derby Hospital for Women 


Dr. J. B. Hiccins writes: I find my name has appeared on the 
list of the staff of the Lord Derby (St. Margaret’s) Hospital 
for Women, Manchester, as the honorary radiologist. This 
is an error, and I have taken steps to have my name 
removed. 

Marylebone Parliamentary Election 

Dr. ARTHUR WuirTFIELD (London, W.1) writes: May I trespass 
on your space in order to answer numerous inquiries without 
sending individual replies? I am nod standing for Parlia- 
ment as a Socialist candidate in this neighbourhood. It 
is true that, after reading Socialists’ speeches and noting 
their actions, I am apt to ‘‘ see red,’’ but I have no inten 
tion of standing or voting for that colour. 


Vacancies 
Notifications of offices vacant in universities, medical colleges, 
and of vacant resident and other appointments at hospitals, 
will be found at pages 44, 45, 46, 47, 50, 51, 52, and 58 
of our advertisement columns, and advertisements as to 
partnerships, assistantships, and locumtenencies at pagé 
48 and 49. : 
A short summary of vacant posts notified in the advertise 
ment columns appears in the Supplement at page 239. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE CHILD IN THE 
TUBERCULOUS HOUSEHOLD* 


BY 
R. C. WINGFIELD, B.A., M.B., B.Ch. (Oxon), F.R.C.P., 


MEDICAL SUPERINTENDENT, BROMPTON HOSPITAL SANATORIUM, FRIMLEY, 
SURREY 


Research on the problem of tuberculosis in childhood is a 
great feature of present-day activities. Facts and figures 
are pouring in from every civilized country. It might almost 
seem that the tuberculosis of adults was being neglected 
and that the best of our attention was being directed to 
childhood tuberculosis. [I think this is in some degree true, 
and the reason for it is that there is a hazy idea in the air 
that in the prevention and treatment of childhood tuber- 
culosis lies the key to the problem of the prevention of the 
disease in adults. This may or may not be true. It is, 
however, important to realize that the researches on tuber- 
culosis in childhood are not finished ; they are hardly started 
indeed, the results therefrom are as yet but partially 
digested, and the truths that they seem to show to-day may 
be profoundly modified as further knowledge is acquired. 

The treatment and prevention of adult tuberculosis has 
been undertaken as a national duty, and Sir Robert Philip, 
one of the fathers of the movement, in his Malcolm Morris 
Memorial Lecture claims that the rapid decrease in the 
mortality from the disease may be ascribed to the work of 
this movement. His statement may meet with criticism, 
but no one can deny that the decrease has at any rate 
accelerated with the movement. Such a national duty 
involves the tax-payer, through the State, in great expense, 
and if it is to be enlarged and intensified in the direction 
of our childhood population, as Sir Robert Philip suggests, 
this expense must increase. 

In addition to the financial burden public health regula- 
tions will follow, and laws which are bound to affect the 
liberties and perhaps the happiness of the individual, both 
child and adult. Neither financial responsibility nor wise 
law-giving must be shirked if these are going to be of real 
benefit to the community, but they must be founded upon 
teal truths and not upon hasty conclusion. Jn the mean- 
while, before any national movement is made, if it is made 
at all, the general practitioner and the public health official 
are still day by day confronted with the problem of the 
child in the tuberculous household ; and from the way in 
which this problem is being tackled, or ignored, in different 
countries and in different parts of the same country, it 
would seem that the profession is wandering in the dusk 
of a thick forest of conflicting opinions, along ill-made 
tracks where signposts are lacking or else are vague and 
inaccurate. This is my excuse for opening this discussion. 
I shall endeavour to give a survey of the facts that seem 
to have emerged from research up to the present. I have 
exercised my discretion in picking and choosing, for not 
all that is printed is worthy of blind acceptance, but I 
have tried to be unbiased. To this I shall add some con-. 
structive ideas on our possible future policy. I expect, and 
hope, that both my conclusions and my suggestions will 
mect with fierce and searching criticism, which may 
winnow away the chaff of inaccuracy and false perception 
and leave behind perhaps a few grains of real truth. 

The profession must approach this problem from two 
angles—that of clinical medicine and that of preventive 
medicine. They are two very different view-points and not 








.* Read in opening a discussion in the Section of Public Health 
{including Tuberculosis and Occupational Diseases) at the Annual 
leeting of the British Medical Association, Eastbourne, 1931. 





always harmonious. The clinician’s main goal is the wel- 
fare of his individual patient, and if he wholeheartedly 
presses towards that goal he may not see eye to eye with 
the public health official, whose duty is rather to ignore 
the individual in his striving for the good health of the 
community. And since the problem of the child in the 
tuberculous household is both a clinical and a public health 
one, it must be approached from both angles; but any 
conclusions that are drawn, or any suggestions that are 
made, must satisfy the clinical conscience of the general 


. practitioner and the preventive-medicine conscience of the 


public official. 
I will bring the problem, as I see it, before you in a 
series of questions. I will endeavour to extract what I 
think are the true answers to those questions from the 
works of those who are researching on tuberculosis among 
children, and finally I will discuss the methods that have 
been or might be adopted as a result. In order to avoid 
the repetition of the rather clumsy phrase ‘“‘ the child in 
the tuberculous household,’’ I shall refer to these through- 
out this paper as ‘‘contact’’ or ‘‘ exposed’”’ children. 


Four QUESTIONS 

The problem appears to me to be contained in four 
questions : 

1. What is the relation of the incidence of infection, in 
time and intensity, among contact children to that among 
the general child population ? 

2. Does the contact child run greater risks of immediate 
sickness or death from tuberculosis than the average child ? 

3. Is the contact child exposed to greater risk of future 
sickness or death from tuberculosis than the average child ? 

4. Does the contact child constitute an immediate danger 
to the community? 

I think that if we can find satisfactory answers to these 
questions we shall know the limits of the task before us. 

What is the relation of the incidence of infection, in time 
and intensity, among contact children to that among the 
general child population? 

In answering this question we find ourselves on fairly 
certain ground. For the purpose of our present discussion 
the end of the fifteenth year is taken as the limit of 
childhood. It is now universally agreed that, for practical 
purposes, the presence of skin sensitiveness to tuberculin is 
a proof of infection, and that a positive reaction means 
that somewhere in the body is a focus of tuberculosis, dor- 
mant and non-progressive perhaps, and living tubercle 
bacilli. It would seem possible that the lesions in ques- 
tion may be quite healed, since it has been shown by 
McPhedran and others that by annual inoculation living 
tubercle bacilli can be found in the tissues surrounding 
completely calcified lung foci and around fibrous apical 
scars in as many as 24 per cent. of the cases examined. 
In certain circumstances there may be no skin sensitive- 
ness in infected subjects—for instance, in the later stages of 
acute and progressive tuberculosis, and during acute inter- 
current diseases such as measles. But these exceptions are 
comparatively rare, and when dealing with large numbers 
of children, the skin reaction can be used as definite evi- 
dence of the presence or absence of infection. 

The pioneer work in skin sensitiveness is associated with 
the name of von Pirquet and his scarification method. I 
think, however, I may safely state that his method has 
been superseded by the intracutaneous method of Mantoux 
by which 0.1 c.cm. of various dilutions of old tuberculin 
are injected into the skin. Von Pirquet’s method is still 
used and upheld by some workers, but I will not weary 
you with the literature and figures contrasting the two 
methods, and simply refer you to Report No. 2 of the 
Brompton Hospital Research Department. 

What is the incidence of infection among the average 
child population? This is an infinitely variable figure, 
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depending apparently on locality, general and tuberculosis 
mortality rates, race, and social environment. The highest 
known figures are those of Hamburger and Monti for Vienna, 
showing 94 per cent. infected at the age of fifteen, closely 
followed by Hetherington and others with 81 per cent. for 
Philadelphia. At the other end of the scale come Taylor’s 
figures from Iowa with 31 per cent, infected at fifteen years 
of age. Heimbeck on 786 children between five and fifteen 
gives only 23 per cent., but he has used the Von Pirquet 
method. No. 2 Report of the Brompton Hospital Research 
Department gives the incidence of 1,000 children of the 
London working-class population of 59 per cent. infected 
at the age of fifteen. This may be taken as a fair average 
for that locality, but from the variations seen in the dif- 
ferent parts of America it is probable that this figure might 
vary by 15 or 20 per cent. either way in different localities 
in England. 

Contact children show a much higher incidence. As this 
isa definitely ascertained fact, I will quote only two examples. 
Opie for the Philadelphia district gives at the age of fifteen: 
Contact children go per cent. infected, non-contact children 
64 per cent. The Brompton Research Department No. 2 
Report gives: (1) average of all children, contact and non- 
contact, at the age of fifteen 59 per cent. infected ; (2) non- 
contact children 52 per cent. infected ; (3) contact children 
82 per cent. infected. These figures speak for themselves, 
but analysis brings out another important fact. The figures 
show that by the age of fifteen the incidence is much 
higher among contact children, but closer investigation 
reveals that while in non-contact children the incidence 
increases steadily year by year from birth, in contact 
children the incidence reaches almost to its summit at a 
much earlier age. To quote Opie again, at the age of 
two and a half years among contact children 78 per cent. 
were infected, a figure very close to the go per cent. at 
fifteen. Among non-contact children 22 per cent. were 
infected, a figure far below the 64 per cent. at fifteen. 
The Brompton figures disclose the same, as this table 
shows: 











AGE. ConrTACT. NON-CONTACT. ALL CASEs. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
0—5° 67 17 25 
5—10 77 31 39 
10—15 82 | 52 59 





Therefore we may answer our first question by saying 
that although the incidence of infection is high among the 
general child population and varies in different localities, 
the incidence among contact children is much higher and 
the infection takes place much earlier, almost reaching its 
highest point during the first five years of life. 

Does the contact child run greater risks of immediate 
sickness or death from tuberculosis than the average child? 

Here again we can get a definite answer to our question. 
The death rate from tuberculosis, and therefore presumably 
the incidence of clinically recognizable tuberculosis, is 
definitely higher among contact children than among non- 
contact. Every investigator from every country agrees on 
this main point. But that is the only agreement they 
do reach. The actuai figures produced are amazingly 
variable, and I do not propose to quote them. Some of 
the Continental figures indicate such a terrible mortality 
among contact children that one can only hope that they 
are incorrect. From our own country we have the evidence 
of Lissant Cox and others in Lancashire, with an experi- 
ence of 1,486 children, and the Brompton Hospital Re- 
search Department Report No. 1 with an experience of 
1,192 children of the London working-class population. 
Both these investigations show a definitely higher mortality 
from tuberculosis among contact children, but that as 
compared with the Continental figures the increase is small. 





rr 
This statement needs qualification. It appears, though it 
is difficult to get accurate figures to prove it, that the risk 
of death is not equal through all the years of childhood 
but that it is much greater in infancy, that is to say, up 
to the age of three. Smellie, in the Birmingham Medical 
Review, quoted by Dixon, shows that the highest Mortality 
in that district is between the ages of one and two years, 
and Opie and many others have stressed the danger to 
life of an infection in a child under one. 

Those who have given thought to this aspect, notably, 
among others, Myers of Lymanhurst, are emphatic that 
the danger lies not in infection, but in continuous infection, 
when the effect of a non-lethal dose may be magnified by 
being received during the negative phase following a pre. 
vious infection. Leroy Gardiner’s work, published in the 
American Review of Tuberculosis, October, 1930, shows 
that after a first infection the negative phase probably 
lasts for at least fifteen days, and from four to six days 
after subsequent infections. I feel that the foundation of 
the doctrine of the danger of continuous exposure js 
probably sound. This would explain the higher mortality 
and greater risks of infancy, which is a time of more 
intimate contact with infected parents. ; 

The cause of death is mainly, of course, generalized 
tuberculosis with meningitis. .Smellie gives as the causes 
of death from tuberculosis in children: Cerebral tuber. 
culosis 51 per cent., abdominal tuberculosis 33, pulmonary 
tuberculosis 14. The freedom of contact children from 
pulmonary tuberculosis is further suggested by Agassiz, 
who states that of 134 children under his care with pure 
pulmonary tuberculosis, in under 50 per cent. could 
evidence of direct contact be procured. 

Although it has been stated that infection in an infant 
implies a bad prognosis, Myers, in support of the doctrine 
of the danger of continuous exposure, says that the prog- 
nosis is not bad; he presumably means if the infant is 
protected from future exposure after the first infection. 

We may then sum up our answer to the second question 
by saying that the contact child is exposed to definitely 
greater risk of illness and death from tuberculosis than 
the average child, that the younger the child the greater 
the risk, and that it is suggested that the danger is due 
to repeated infections. 

Is the contact child exposed to greater risk of future 
sickness or death from tuberculosis than the average child? 

Here we get on to more debatable ground. The surest 
way to arrive at an answer would be by a “‘ follow up”’ of 
a large number of contact children and noting the incidence 
of and mortality from tuberculosis among them as com- 
pared with the general population. This would be a 
stupendous task, as it would have to cover two generations 
of research workers and even then might be misleading, 
since the ‘‘ followed up’’ children would certainly be more 
carefully supervised than the average child. As far as I 
know no such investigation has ever been attempted. We 
must try to get at it another way. Among 500 conse- 
cutive adult patients passing through the Brompton Hos- 
pital Sanatorium at Frimley a history of direct contact 
could only be obtained in 2.5 per cent. There is every 
chance of inaccuracy in such an enumeration, and even 
assuming that the figures are 100 per cent. inaccurate, they 
would stili suggest that childhood contact, so far from 
being a menace as regards adult disease, may even exert 
some protective influence. Turning to pulmonary tuber- 
culosis among adolescents, Dr. Lloyd has told me that 
among 208 consecutive cases of pulmonary tuberculosis in 
patients between the ages of fifteen and twenty he finds 
31.5 per cent. who had direct childhood exposure, a much 
higher figure than that for the adult cases. But against 
this we have a statement by Dr. Lissant Cox that during 
a certain period not more than 1 per cent. of the cases 
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of pulmonary tuberculosis between the ages of fifteen and 
twenty-five in Lancashire had been sent to the dispen- 
saries in childhood for previous examination. When we 
consider the careful way in which contact work is done 
in Lancashire, this can only mean that very few of these 
adolescent cases had direct childhood exposure. 

The problem is a very difficult one. We must at all costs 
avoid suppositions and assertions, and confine ourselves 
to facts. For instance, Rathburn, quoted by Myers, states 
that 4 per cent. of those with the childhood type of pul- 
monary tuberculosis furnish 75 per cent. of the adult type 
of pulmonary tuberculosis of adolescents. I do not know 
on what he bases these exact figures, and certainly Dr. 
Lloyd’s figures might seem to support him. But until 
we are certain, such statements are dangerous and must 
hinder progress. 

Opie tells us that by twenty years of age 1oo per cent. 
of the population where he has worked are infected, and 
the figure generally is certainly high. It is also certain 
that previous infection is necessary in any patient who 
suffers from the adult type of chronic pulmonary tuber- 
culosis, but we have no evidence as yet that direct exposure 
in childhood in any way influences the incidence of pul- 
monary tuberculosis among adults. 

Passing {rom the question of childhood exposure to the 
question of childhood infection, it is quite certain that a 
survived infection does carry with it a certain amount of 
future protection. This is beautifully demonstrated by 
some figures of Heimbeck. Of the nurses who were 
recruited to the tuberculosis hospital at Oslo between 1924 
and 1928, 48 per cent. had been previously infected, as 
shown by a positi.e von Pirquet reaction, and 52 per cent. 
had a negative von Pirquet reaction (his figures might 
have been different if the Mantoux reaction had been used), 
and of 337 nurses in residence, of whom 152 were non- 
reactors, 53 developed clinical tuberculosis during their 
training, and of these no fewer than 51 came from the non- 
reactor class. 

Therefore, the only answer we can give to our question 
is that childhood infection does exert a protective in- 
fluence, but that there is no evidence to show that the 
extremely early infection, which is the feature of child- 
hood exposure, exerts any influence on the incidence of 
adult disease. 

Does the centact child constitute an immediate danger 
to the community? 

Our knowledge of the exact vehicles for the transference 
of the tubercle bacillus from person to person is somewhat 
fragmentary. Calmette suggests that in any infected in- 
dividual tubercle bacilli are excreted by the bile. It has 
also been demonstrated that there are non-acid-fast forms 
of the tubercle bacillus which still retain to the full their 
pathogenicity. The possibility of filter-passing forms has 
also been investigated. All these suggestions bear im- 
portantly on the question of infectivity, but as long as 
they remain in the realm of hypothesis we cannot use them 
to answer our further question. We must say that, as far 
as our own present knowledge goes, the contact child not 
suffering from clinical tuberculosis is not a public danger. 
Before we can say that they are carriers and spreaders of 
infection we must wait for future research. 





To sum up the position: 


1. Tuberculosis infection is very common among 
children. 

2. The incidence varies widely in different locali- 
ties. 

3. It is much higher among contact children. 

4. It takes place earlier in life among contact 
children. 

5. The mortality from tuberculosis is 
among contact children. 


higher 
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6. Infection is more dangerous to infants. 

7. It is more dangerous if there is continuous 
exposure. 

8. Childhood infection exerts a protective action 
as regards adult tuberculosis. 

9. Infantile infection exerts no recognized in- 
fluence on the incidence of adult tuberculosis. 

10. The influence of infantile infection on the in- 
cidence of adolescent tuberculosis needs further in- 
vestigation. 

Ir. Contact children, as far as we know, do not 
constitute a public danger as spreaders of infection. 


CONSTRUCTIVE SUGGESTIONS 


Now what constructive suggestions can be made on the 
basis of these postulates? I have never myself regarded 
the problem of the contact child to be so all-imiportant 
from the preventive medicine point of view. Sir Robert 
Philip ascribes the decreasing mortality from tuberculosis 
at the present day to our active anti-tuberculosis legisla- 
tion and activity, but tells us that we are concentrating 
too much on the pronounced lesions, notably pulmonary 
tuberculosis. But the decline in infant mortality during 
the past twenty years has been immeasurably greater than 
the fall in the general mortality, or than the fall in the 
mortality of any other age period; it has been more than 
twice as great. If the fall in the general death rate may 
be ascribed to our efforts, may not the greater fall in the 
infantile death rate be ascribed to them too? And may it 
not be that by tackling the problem of adult pulmonary 
tuberculosis, and by continuing to do so vigorously, we 
are making our strongest attack on infantile tuberculosis 
and tuberculosis as a whole? 

But, however much we concentrate on adult tuber- 
culosis, the problem of the child in the tuberculous house- 
hold will still confront the general practitioner and the 
public health officer. 

The general practitioner must view this mainly as a 
clinical problem; his duty is towards the child and its 
parents rather than to the community at large. Is he to 
examine all the contact children in his practice by the 
Mantoux reaction for evidence of infection and by the 
x ray for evidence of lesion? No, he should not have to 
deal with these personally ; but these investigations should 
be made for him, and he should have a knowledge of 
their results. His duty is to watch, and to turn his 
attention to the proper hygiene of the home. The im- 
portance of this will be realized when we learn from Sir P. 
Varrier-Jones that there is a complete absence of clinical 
tuberculosis among 133 children born at the Papworth 
settlement. He must realize the danger not of exposure 
but of continuous exposure. That is to say, he must use 
every effort to sterilize the open case which is the source 
of contact, and to dilute the infection either by treatment 
or by segregation, partial or complete. Contact infants 
must be his especial care in this direction. He must teach 
the parent and the adult how by attention to a few simple 
hygienic rules they can minimize the danger to the children 
almost to the vanishing point. It is not his duty, and 
would be a waste of his time and injurious to his practice, 
if he were to say to the tuberculous mother, as did one 
practitioner of my acquaintance, “‘ You must never see 
vour child again.’’ When the contact children of his 
practice reach adolescence, then is the time he must be 
most wise and wary. That is the time when the parent 
and child need guidance in choice of work, life, and en- 
vironment. That is the time when the # ray will be 
particularly useful, for McPhedran has said (and he is a 
man to be listened to) that apical infiltration in childhood 
and adolescence, although apparently latent, always goes 
on to definite clinical pulmonary tuberculosis if untreated. 
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The nalitie health officer will stand behind the prac- 
titioner to supply him with such facilities as will help 
him in dealing with this problem, or to step into the 
breach with these facilities in the interest of the patient 
if the practitioner or the parent is neglectful of his 
duties. I think that he will be wiser if he, too, views 
the problem from the clinical standpoint. For the answers 
to our questions fail to show that the contact child is an 
important public health problem, It will be the public 
health officer who will draw the attention of the general 
practitioner to open cases of tuberculosis which are the 
source of contact to the children in his practice. I would 
like to see a tuberculin reaction done on every child when 
it reaches a certain age. It certainly should be done on 
every contact child, and every positive contact reactor 
should have the thorax examined radiologically, and the 
information thus obtained should be filed and recorded 
for future information and research and should be passed 
on to the general practitioner. This is essentially the 
work of the specially trained public health officer. 
Further, he should be ready to re-examine such children 
whenever the practitioner thinks it is necessary, and be 
ready at all times with his special knowledge of the disease 
and with the facilities at his disposal to give any advice 
or help that may be required. 

These suggestions on the attitude and the duty of the 
general practitioner and the public health officer toward 
the contact child may be well enough, but save for the 
plea for the more extensive use of tuberculin as a diag- 
nostic agent and the x ray, they do not contain anything 
new. What can the results of present-day research, as 
we have seen them, suggest in the way of improvement? 
We provide institutional accommodation for the definite 
But what exactly is the definite 
case needing treatment? The boundary between infection 
and clinical disease is ill-defined. Do we go near enough 
to that boundary in choosing our cases that need treat- 
ment? What types of lesions are likely to develop into 
clinical disease? The adolescent with open and obvious 
pulmonary tuberculosis is a pretty hopeless problem. If 
only we knew more about the danger signals, could we 
not avoid this catastrophe more often? These are, I 
think, some of the great gaps in our knowledge ; and it is 
in this direction to-day that we need guidance, and in 
which future research should proceed. 

If the answers to these questions are forthcoming, per- 
haps more cases will be found to have definite clinical 
disease and to be in need of treatment, institutional or 
otherwise. But how shall we deal with those who only 
need preventive treatment? The so-called preventorium 
is largely used in Canada and the United States, and 
perhaps we might make more use of it in England. But 
if we do it must be properly used. I quote from Dr. 5. B. 
Hawes junior, writing in the American Review of Tuber- 
culosis in July, 1929, about the Prendergast Prevent- 
orium ; he says: 


case needing treatment. 


‘As I study the results of rro children discharged from our 
Preventorium I am more convinced than ever that the ulti- 


mate success of preventorium treatment depends upon 
thorough, aggressive and prolonged follow-up werk. No child 


should ever be allowed to return to a home where it will 
again be exposed to infection. This should be an absolute 
rule.”’ 

This statement appears to me, if it is a true conclusion, 
to show that a preventorium is absolutely useless, at any 
rate as it is conducted in that district. The expense and 
trouble of such an institution might be saved and, to use 
Dr. Hawes’s words, a thorough, aggressive and prolonged 
Grancher system might be substituted instead, or the 
rigorous enforcement of some such harsh law as_ they 


have in Chicago forbidding children to live in the same 
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house as an open case of tuberculosis. No, it Pe: not 
seem that a limited course of institutional treatment on 
sanatorium lines can help the problem in any way, A 
preventorium that I saw in use in Toronto seems to meet 
the case better. There, contact children are placed, pro- 
vided they show no evidence of active clinical tubercu- 
losis, and kept and trained and taught until the tuber. 
culosis authorities are satisfied that their home conditions 
have been rendered as satisfactory as possible. The 
average stay is three to four months. That seems a rea- 
sonable method of spending public time and money for 
the benefit of the contact child. In general, short courses 
of enforced hygienic life, and harsh interference with 
family liberty and happiness, do not appeal to me. 


B.C.G. Immunization 

Are we going to get help from immunizing processes? 
Is Calmette’s B.C.G. the weapon of the future? Now 
we must deal very cautiously with B.C.G._ It seems to 
arouse the controversial spirit. There are two questions 
to be answered. Is it harmless? 2. Does it protect? 

The answer to the first question is not certain yet, but 
we can say that for practical administration, if used 
according to the technique of Calmette and Guérin, it is 
harmless. The adverse reports and accusations of its toxic 
possibilities have come mainly from pure bacteriologists 
and laboratory investigations, and as far as I can see have 
no very great practical bearing. Does it protect? In 
cattle apparently yes, to a certain extent. I must confess 
that the French figures on the vaccination of children 
leave me confused and unimpressed, but I should like to 
quote Heimbeck again, this time on the protective power 
of B.C.G. Still dealing with the nurses coming to tuber- 
culosis work in Oslo, he found: 

That of 322 non-reactors to tuberculin who were inoculated 
with B.C.G., 294 became reactors, 

In 1924 there were 8 cases of tuberculosis among non-reactors. 

In 1925 do. 25 do. do. do. 

In19g26 do. 14 do. do. do. 

In 1927-28 among 44 non-reactors who were vaccinated there 

were no cases of tuberculosis, and among 12 non-reactors who 
refused inoeulation there were five cases. 
He summarizes by saying that previous to 1927 the mor. 
bidity among non-reactors was 16 per cent., and in 1927 
among vaccinated non-reactors o per cent. These are 
very striking figures. And it is to be noted that a very 
large percentage of the non-reactors became reactors after 
vaccination. 

These figures do suggest that B.C.G. vaccination may be 
a useful weapon to tide over the dangerous period of 
infantile contact and exposure, in conjunction with other 
methods for preventing continuous exposure to massive 
infection. These other methods are necessary, for a first 
infection with ordinary tubercle bacilli or with B.C.G. 
will confer no immunity that can overcome a massive 
infection or continuous intense exposure. 

Whatever protection is afforded by B.C.G. is admittedly 
short-lived, and continuous vaccination throughout child- 
hood of all contact children is an impossibility, but its 
use on infants might convert the unprotected non-reactor 
into the partially protected reactor. Myers has stated 
that in children a high degree of hypersensitiveness to 
tuberculin is a dangerous sign. This suggests, for those 
who cannot bring themselves to support the use of B.C.G., 
the use of the admittedly harmless tuberculin. It would 
be quite possible for those contacts who showed what 
was agreed to be a dangerous degree of hypersensitive- 
ness to be desensitized by a course of tuberculin injections. 

I repeat that I do not think the problem is se very grave 
a one as it sounds, and it seems to ine that the future 
safety of our children depends on the improvement in 
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personal, familial, and community hygiene; and what 
vistas of possibility are opened up by Professor Mellan- 
by’s lecture on the prevention of disease by the correct 
feeding of children. It is obvious that we must not try 
to escape infection for our children, for, dangerous though 
infection is, it does bring with it protection, and we must 
avoid the state of affairs that Heimbeck deplores in his 
own country in these words: 

‘“‘Thanks to tuberculosis work, infection in the home is not 
so common and is postponed until the individual goes out 
to work. Thus the endeavour to avoid tuberculosis infection 
in childhood has resulted in the transference of a high mor- 
bidity and mortality to just those years when the individual 
should begin to work for society in return for what society 
has done for him in the matter of education in his earlier 
years. 

Really, it is Nature’s problem. She will find her own 
solution, and I think she is solving it, as Dudley Sheldon 
suggests when he says: 

‘‘Morbidity equals infection pressure versus herd immunity. 
Herd immunity increases with the herd’s past experience of the 
bacterial cause of infectious disease, and although infection 


pressure must be greater with the increase of urbanization, 
herd immunity outstrips it.’’ 
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A broken nose is common enough and regarded often, 
except perhaps by the victim, as matter for mirth rather 
than for sympathy. Fortunately, even in these motoring 
days, the majority of our cases are of a mild type: when 
there is no subsequent external deformity, any distortion 
of the nasal septum can be readily dealt with by sub- 
mucous resection. Omitting those in which there was no 
manifest displacement of the nasal bones, the etiology ‘in 
twenty-seven cases treated personally during the four 
months March to June, 1931, was as follows: 


Mild Severe 
Football ... ree are ddier Oe We rasuen — 
€ricket ... dae eae ais, Mt Sokdeaeas — 
Boxing, etc. wae au seen a aaseadese 1 
Motoring ... eee eee Reeme: | Pececercee 4 
Cychng ... aca <a ace, EE) ocusadens }* 
Fatis. ete... aus waa ddor” tee Cacsanseds 1 
No record ... se Ses waar? Ge Sacadauxe a 

20 7 


* Collision with motor lorry 


But the deformity resulting even in the milder cases 
may be very annoying—to a girl possibly really dis- 
tressing. If it is to be avoided it is important that treat- 
ment should be undertaken early, since the processes of 
repair lead to rapid absorption of bone edges, and callus 
formation may produce an unsightly bos<‘ng along the 
margin of the frontal process of the maxilla ; so that a 
good result is often not obtained by late treatment, even 
though the bones be re-fractured and set. Still more 
important is it that treatment should be intelligent—that 
is, guided by a proper understanding of the exact nature 
of the deformity, and the best method of reduction. 
Though it is often easy to see the line of fracture in an 
ordinary skiagram, the actual displacement in a mild case 
is not well shown unless resort is had to a stereogram. 
Gross damage is, of course, sufficiently obvious in any 





good film (Figs. 1 and 2 on Plate). 


* A Bristol University Post-Graduate Lecture, 





In a typical mild case the accident is followed imme- 
diately by epistaxis, and very soon by nasal swelling, 
internal and external, probably with a black eye in 
addition ; it is impossible in these circumstances to 
estimate damage. Local treatment is confined to suture 
of lacerations, etc. In four to eight days the swelling 
has gone down, nasal obstruction is slight or absent, and 
one can make out the characteristic deformity (Fig. 3 on 
Plate). The bony nose is bent definitely over to one side, 
the septum and tip being little affected. If now one 
attempts simply to push the nose back into place, in all 
but the most trivial cases this is found unexpectedly 
troublesome, and a symmetrical appearance is not 
achieved (Fig. 11). Also, the deformity tends obstinately 
to recur ; internal splints effect nothing, while external 
splints or padding are often impossible to retain in place. 
If the true mechanism of the fracture-dislocation is 
appreciated, reduction is perfectly simple, and one can 
almost guarantee that there will be no subsequent 
deformity. 

The actual displacement of bone presents three features 
(Figs. 9 and 10). 

1. On the side from which the blow fell the lower two- 
thirds of the nasal bone, and often the anterior sharp 
margin of the frontal process of the maxilla, are displaced 
inward toward the mid-line, mainly by rotation round 
the posterior margin of the fragment as a hinge, with very 
little backward displacement. 

2. On the opposite side a corresponding piece of bone, 
or rather less, is displaced in the same direction—that is, 
outward—again hinging on its posterior margin. 

3. In the middle the first fragment has been driven in 
beneath the second. It is lack of appreciation of this 
imbrication-impaction that is the source of difficulty and 
failure in reduction. Figs. 9 to 13 are diagrammatic 
sections at right angles to the plane of the nasal profile, to 
explain the common types of displacement and the steps 
in reduction. 


TREATMENT 

A general anaesthetic is necessary, and oxygen-ether 
will be found convenient. Bleeding is usually slight ; if 
desired, the nose may be lightly sprayed just before in- 
duction with 5 per cent. cocaine solution and packed 
anteriorly with gauze wrung out of 1 in 10,000 adrena- 
line. When anaesthesia is complete a post-nasal sponge 
can be introduced. The only instrument needed is a 
strong forceps, the blades 2 to 2} inches long and 
slightly bowed so that only the tips touch. Jansen’s 
longest bone forceps may be used ; the common septum 
forceps is too thick for most noses. Before use the tips 
are well padded by winding on three or four turns of 
half-inch strapping. 


Operative Procedure 

A.—Into the nostril of the side toward which the nose 
is bent pass one blade of the forceps, pushing it up until 
the other blade outside the nose is just over the nasal 
bone. Grasp the bone firmly and twist it yet furcher 
outward, still round the posterior margin as an axis 
(Fig. 12). (This step is not always essential, but greatly 
facilitates disimpaction.) 

B.—In exactly the same manner grasp the other or in- 
driven bone, and rotate it also well outward to a position 
corresponding with the first (Fig. 13). Sometimes a slight 
lifting movement is required in addition. 

C.—A finger placed externally can now feel that both 
bones are freely movable, and that there is a definite gap 
between them anteriorly. With the finger mould the two 
bones symmetrically together, like the leaves of a double 
drawbridge, so that they lock in the mid-line. If neces- 
sary, the forceps may be used with one blade up each 
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nostril during this process to support the basin or to 
correct any anterior deviation of the septum. Once locked 
there is no tendency to displacement, and indeed consider- 
able force may be needed for this ; no splints are re- 
quired, and the patient can returnhome forthwith. If 
during the ensuing week he thinks the nose is not quite 
symmetrical he may massage it forcibly into place with 
the thumb twice daily: this is rarely necessary. In this 
type of case there is seldom much alteration in the profile, 
and bilateral symmetry supplies the best test of 
treatment. 
Case I 

Nose broken at football, leading to typical deformity of the 
simple type (Fig. 3 on Plate). The second photograph (Fig. 4 
on Plate) shows the result four days after reduction by the 
method described, no splints being required. 


When the violence has been great the problem is 
frequently less simple. In addition to laceration 6f the 
soft parts the bones may be comminuted and driven back- 
ward ; the whole bridge of the nose may be knocked flat 


TRANSVERSE SECTIONS THROUGH NASAL BONES AT RIGHT ANGLES 
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Fic. 9.—Typical ‘‘ mild’”’ Fic. 10.—Another common 
deformity. type of fracture. 
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seneens:: bend each leg directly backward about half ap 
inch above bend P (Fig. 16). Bend R: at R, two inches 
back from Q, or somewhat less, bend the wire up and 
then forward parallel and close to itself (Fig. 17), 
Bend S: at S, a point slightly in front of Q, bend the 
wire down at right angles, shaping it to the contour of the 
nasal profile in the region where support is wanted, 
Bend T: bend the wire backward at a point that will 
correspond to the upper part of the vestibule, and then 
again downward at T (Fig. 18). The distance TR = the 
distance Q R ; S T is equal in length to the distance from 
the upper end of the fracture to the lower margin of the 
nasal aperture. 

The splint is now ready for insertion. Pass the portion 
ORS into the nose, one ‘‘ leg’’ on each side of the 
septum, until the central part P Q presses firmly against 
the philtrum. With septum or other forceps hold the 
part QR in close contact with the floor of the nose, 
and thrust the portion S T directly upward in the direc. 
tion indicated by the arrow (Fig. 18) ; in doing this 


TO LINE OF PROFILE 





Fic. 11.—Result of  re- 
Placement without — disim- Fic. 12.—First move- 
paction, ment of disimpaction. 
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Fic. 13.—Second move- Fic. 14.—Crushing off Bic: 15.—Heavy crushing blow 

ment of disimpaction. right side of nose, as in involving antrum, as in Cases IV 
Case III. and V. 


(Fig. 15). Further, the nasal septum is broken or bent, 
and occlusion of one or both passages common. Such 
accidents often lead to serious late deformity, calling for 
special reparative operative procedures ; as, for example, 
by cartilage grafting, one method of which was described 
in my article in the British Medical Journal of November 
28th, 1925. 

The need for such measures can be largely avoided by 
timely reposition ; a photograph showing the normal 
profile, if available, is of considerable value. In dealing 
with the external deformity one is not troubled by im- 
paction. The fragments are only too mobile ; with the 
forceps they are readily restored to the normal position, 
but can seldom be retained without support. For this 
purpose the ordinary nasal splints leave much to be 
desired ; they are difficult to fit, more difficult to fix, and 
if large enough to be effective still more difficult to 
withdraw. 

To meet this situation I have devised a wire splint 
which supports the bridge of the nose by counter-pressure 
on the nasal floor. It is prepared as follows. With 
narrow rubber tubing, such as that used in the Carrel 
technique, cover about 16 inches of malleable silver wire 
of 1/20 inch diameter (= 18 s.w.g.) Bend P: bend the 
wire in the centre so that it forms a long narrow U, the 
legs about 1/4 inch apart. Bend Q: 





the portion below S is brought up beneath the depressed 
part of the nose, and the angle QRS is opened (Figs. 
19 and 20). Make sure that the splint really does 
support the front of the nose when the forceps are with- 
drawn, that it is securely fixed, and that the nose is 
symmetrical. Tie the splint below T to the portion 
between P and Q which rests on the philtrum. Turn the 
free end outward round the base of the ala nasi to prevent 
upward displacement (Fig. 21), and cut off any portion 
that is redundant. 

A piece of strapping may be used across the upper lip 
and projecting part of the splint if additional security 
is desired. But the splint is genuinely self-retaining, is 
well tolerated for eight to ten days, does not get foul, 
and permits of nasal lavage and at least fair nasal respira- 
tion. When removal is desired the steps just described 
are reversed. In these cases, provided antero-posterior 
reposition is good, there is seldom much difficulty in 
securing bilateral symmetry ; the profile affords the best 
criterion of success or failure. 


Case II 
This patient was attacked by a man armed with a knuckle- 
duster or a metal bar, and the bridge of his nose was beaten 
flat. The triangle splint was - for seven days, 
holding the U satisfactory result shown (Fig. 


with the 
on Plate). 
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Case III 
A girl was involved in a collision between her cycle and a 


motor lorry. The deformity resembled the simple type, but | 


skiagraphic examination showed that the right nasal bone 
had been crushed in against the septum, and the frontal 
process of the maxilla fractured off, though the left side of 
the nose was comparatively little affected (Fig. 1 on Plate ; 
compare Fig. 14). The triangle splint was employed for seven 
days and a perfect restoration achieved. 


The nasal septum can sometimes be reduced into place 
by forceps pressure and manipulation. Should this fail, 
it is best at once to resect the damaged portion by the 
submucous route ; for the profile of the nose beneath the 
nasal bones (except that of the tip) is supported by the 
anterior edge of the quadrilateral cartilage ; and while 
that is distorted, restoration of symmetry May prove 
impossible. 

Another complication of severe crushing is fracture of 
the body of the maxilla, the line of cleavage often running 
from the orbital margin at the maxillary-malar suture 


THE SELF-RETAINING 








Fic. 16.—Bends P and Q. 





supports ; the septal cartilage was resected. The cosmetic 
result was perfect. 
CasE V 

This lady fell from a ladder, and her nose, coming in contact 
with the edge of a dresser, was crushed level with the cheeks. 
A skiagram showed that in addition to comminztion of the 
nasal bones and fracture of the vertical plate of the ethmoid 
a large piece of the maxilla had been driven into the antrum. 
In order to reduce the latter it was necessary to approach 
it via the canine fossa route, to cut off an angle that defied all 
efforts at reduction, and then to lever it up with a hook 
passed through the oral incision and an elevator introduced 
up the nostril. The nose was then restored, and the triangle 
splint used for ten days. <A perfectly straight profile was 
obtained, the symmetry being well shown in the photograph. 
(Fig. 6 on Plate.) 


Finally, in the most serious cases there may be extensive 
damage to skin and mucous membrane, or the nose may 
be-almost torn off. Where considerable loss of substance 
occurs one may have later to undertake elaborate repara- 
tive operations—for example, the now well-known tube- 
graft rhinoplasty that we owe to Sir Harold Gillies. In 
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Fic. 18.—The splint ready for 
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downward, inward, and backward (Fig. 15). The large 
fragment thus detached may become impacted in the 
antrum which the fracture has opened, producing by dis- 
tortion of the orbital margin a most peculiar appearance. 
It may be possible to lever the fragment up into place by 
passing a blunt instrument up the nostril, taking care that 
this does not slip upward toward the roof of the nose. If 
that fails, convenient access may be obtained by an in- 
cision in the mucous membrane of the canine fossa, reflect- 
ing the periosteum as if for a Scanes-Spicer antrostomy. 
Where an angle or spike of bone prevents restoration it 
may have to be clipped off with bone-cutting forceps. 


Case IV (Fic. 2 on PLATE) 

Miss L. was involved in a serious motor accident. I saw 
her ten days later and found the whole nose had been pushed 
over to the left, only the tip remaining in the mid-line. The 
left nostril was completely blocked by the crumpled septal 
cartilage. The right side of the nose and the adjacent part 
of the cheek were markedly depressed, with a manifest gap 
in the orbital margin ; the cheek and upper lip were anaes- 
thetic. The skiagram shows the extensive damage to the 
maxilla, and the opacity produced by blood in the right 
antrum. Under general anaesthesia the large fragment was 
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‘evered up into place, where it remained while the second | 


large fragment was elevated ; the nasal bones were replaced, 
and the whole nose now remained firmly set without 
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order to minimize the task of cosmetic restoration we must 
in the early treatment be guided by two principles. First, 
preserve every scrap of viable tissue, especially skin and 
mucous membrane. Secondly, close all wounds, even 
stitching skin to mucous membrane when necessary for 
this end, so that healing by granulation with its attendant 
cicatricial contraction is reduced to the unavoidable mini- 
mum. Within the nose we must prevent adhesions 
between the sides and the septum. A fairly stiff non- 
absorbent splint is needed, thin enough to be retained 
without discomfort for days. It can be improvised from 
a sheet of celluloid, obtained by soaking off the coating 
of an x-ray film in hot water ; the thicker celluloid sold 
for repair of car windows is even better. A very useful 
splint can be made by folding a piece of strapping 
‘“‘ sticky sides in’’ and dipping in melted hard paraffin 
wax—for example, ambrine or a good quality candle. It 
is worth some trouble in the initial stages to avoid exten- 
sive intranasal adhesions. At the earliest possible moment 
such cases should be brought under the care of a surgeon 
with experience of rhinoplastic technique. 


Case VI 
This boy was thrown from his motor cycle and brought in 
unconscious. His nose was crushed, and split in the mid-line, 
so that the wound gave a good view of the interior. Local 
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measures were directed to careful suture of skin and mucous 
membrane, and prevention of adhesions. One week later he 
presented the appearance shown (Fig. 7 on Plate) ; even in 
this case the tip of the nose remains central. The fragments 
of the nasal bones, maxillae, and ethmoid were carefully 
manipulated into place under general anaesthesia and retained 
on the triangle splint. The nasal airway is perfect, and the 
cosmetic result impaired only by the scar (Fig. 8 on Plate). 


SUMMARY 

The common type of ‘“‘ broken nose ”’ is due to lateral 
(but not backward) displacement of both nasal bones with 
imbrication. Treatment consists of (a) disimpaction, 
(b) free mobilization of both bones, and (c) symmetrical 
moulding together. No splints are needed. 

When the nose has been crushed, internal splinting is 
required to restore the profile ; a convenient form of splint 
is described. Resection of the septum may be ‘needed. 
Where a portion of the maxilla is impacted in the antrum 
access is obtained by the canine fossa route. If much 
damage has been caused to skin and soft parts, every 
effort must be made to conserve tissue, limit sepsis, and 
prevent adhesions. 


” 


I am indebted to Dr. F. J. A. Mayes for the skiagrams 
and photographs. 
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Although many of the functions of the ductless glands 
remain obscure, it is known that the anterior pituitary 
concerns itself with promoting growth. However, the 
prevailing conception of this function of the anterior 
pituitary is limited to the organism as a whole and not 
to ce!l growth, or tissue growth, as seen in repair and 
disease. Zondek (1930) has shown that in 15 per cent. 
of 118 cases of malignant disease the anterior pituitary 
hormone was present in the urine in sufficient quantity 
to give a positive Zondek-Aschheim reaction in mice. 
In other words, in neoplastic disease anterior pituitary 
activity is increased to an appreciable degree in a 
significant proportion of cases. 

That this activity of the anterior pituitary does not in 
itself cause cancer is evident from the fact that in 98 per 
cent. of healthy pregnant females the Zondek-Aschheim 
reaction is positive. The re'ationship of malignant disease 
with pregnancy, in that both types of cases may give a 
positive Zondek-Aschheim reaction, is interesting in two 
ways. In both there is a tumour present, but the obvious 
point of difference between the two is that in pregnancy 
the growth is condition lacking in the 
malignant growth. 





GROWTH-RETARDING HORMONE IN POSTERIOR LOBE 

What is responsible for this controlling of growth, 
whether in the case of a foetus, an organ, a tissue, or 
a cel!? A hypothesis suggested itself in the examination 
of the pituitary from a male, aged 18, showing all the 
features of renal infantilism, in whom the _ posterior 
pituitary was from two to three times as large as the 
anterior lobe ; whereas, in the norma!, the posterior lobe 
is about one-third the size of the anterior. With a 
posterior lobe about six times as large as the normal, one 


can expect some positive feature in the body indicative 
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of this cnameinion function of the part, and in the cage 
referred to the exaggerated feature was in all probability 
infantilism. This suspicion is, to some degree, confirmed 
by Sharpey-Schafer, who states that if posterior pituitary 
is grafted into young tadpoles they subsequently show 
definite retardation of growth. Can it be that the function 
of the posterior pituitary is to check growth? This would 
be in accordance with the older view that the ductless 
glands (considering the pituitary and the adrenal eacy 
as two glands) work in pairs, one giving rise to a 
stimulating impulse, and the other checking the former 
by acting in the opposite manner. 

Although the pituitary is the seat of the growth. 
promoting hormone, and, according to the above hypo- 
thesis, of the growth-checking hormone, metabolism js 
almost as important in the growth process. Hence, in 
malignant disease, the glands concerned in metabolism 
must also be considered. That the endocrines might be 
disturbed in cancer seemed probable. Could the course 
of the disease be influenced by adjusting the workings 
of any or all of the glands? 


HISTOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 

In order to appreciate fully the character of this investi- 
gation it would be as well to state now that the ideas 
expressed in this work gradually evolved during a histo- 
logical survey of the whole endocrine system—on the 
pituitaries, thyroids, and adrenals, of over 200 cases, and 
on the parathyroids, thymuses and pancreases, of about 
100 cases or over. The selection of the material depended 
entirely on the state of preservation of the tissue, and 
not on the type of the case. Hence the number of glands 
from cancer cases was limited. 

The following data on the pituitary were based on an 
examination of 230 glands, of which 30 were from cases 
of malignant disease—including 13 of glioma cerebri. 

Working on Stewart’s hypothesis (1921) that the cells 
of the anterior lobe are merely in different stages of 
function, and that the acidophilic ce!ls contain the active 
secretion, I found that the anterior pituitary in the tumour 
cases did show a degree of activity appreciably higher 
than in the normal. Histologically, Zondek’s conclusion 
that 15 per cent. of cases of malignant disease give a 
positive Zondek-Aschheim reaction was confirmed. — In 
many, or perhaps all, cases of malignant disease, then, the 
anterior pituitary might be considered as overactive. 


The Posteriov Lobe 

The posterior lobe of the hypophysis offered a more 
difficult task. The belief that the posterior part of this 
gland was essentially neuroglial was found to be un- 
tenable. Preparations stained for neuroglia showed the 
neuroglia distributed as strands about circular or elliptical 
masses of tissue, and in well-preserved sections stained 
by haemalum and eosin the parenchymatous character 
of the lobules was evident (Fig. 1 on Plate). The posterior 
pituitary, then, consists of lobules of roundish epithelial 
cells ; these lobules were we'l vascularized and surrounded 
by a neuroglial stroma. The colloid of this section of 
the pituitary was taken to be its effective secretion, and 
appeared to emanate from the epithelial lobules, from 
whence it passed through the veins of the posterior 
pituitary, to the vessels of the pars intermedia, where the 
secretions of both anterior and posterior lobes intermixed 
If, as already suggested, the secretion of the posterior 
pituitary is concerned with checking growth, then this 
lobe of the gland should show changes, with an incidence 
parallel with that of cancer, in the various age groups; 
while in cancer cases it should show these and correspond- 
ing changes in a greater degree and more frequently. 

In this study the brown pigment of the posterior 
pituitary was frequently found associated with, or in, 
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masses of colloid. Often, too, the associated colloid was of 
a greyish colour when stained with haemalum and eosin. 
The pigment tended to migrate to the perivascular 
channels. In general, the impression was that the brown 
pigment represented an altered and perhaps ineffective 
secretion. For purposes of comparison the pigment in 
each gland was gauged to be scanty, of moderate amount, 
or abundant ; and in order to produce a graph these grades 
were evaluated as 1, 2, and 3. The arithmetical average 
for 180 cases is shown in the graph (reproduced below), 
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plotted against the age groups. The results are of neces- 
sity very crude, but the curve is sufficiently characteristic 
to indicate that this pigment increases quite rapidly up 
to the age of fifty years, and probably slowly from then 
onwards. This corresponds with the frequency of cancer. 

The graph shows that brown pigment in the posterior 
pituitary tends to increase with age. 

The numbers in each age group are: 


Age group Male Female Total 
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In the thirty glands from tumour cases there were nine 
which showed a considerable amount of pigment in the 
posterior pituitary ; twenty-one showed enough sclerosis 
to be recognizable under the low power of the micro- 
scope ; nine had both sclerosis and pigment present ; and 
in two cases the posterior section was considerably com- 
pressed by a large cyst originating in the pars intermedia ; 
in six cases, however, no obvious change could be made 
out. 

Pituitary Changes in Cancer 

The histological examination of the pituitary in cancer 
cases suggested: (1) that the anterior pituitary was over- 
active and was stimulating growth ; and (2) that the lesions 
in the posterior pituitary probably affected the quality 
and quantity of the posterior secretion, and by so doing, 
In cancer cases, the growth-restraining influence was 
inadequate. 

As already indicated the growth mechanism was closely 
associated with metabolism. The thyroid and parathyroid 
glands in cancer cases showed no change which could be 
definitely associated with the disease in question. How- 
ever, in the pancreas, an important and very significant 
abnormality was noted. 


Changes in the Pancreas 
The pancreas was examined in 170 cases, including 
fourteen cases of cancer apart from carcinoma of the 
pancreas. The islets in six cases were very numerous, 
in six numerous, and on!y in two cases of normal incidence. 
In all except two cases the islets were enlarged, if the 
normal islet is taken to be 80 by 110u (Fig. 2). The 
gtoups of cases were certain!y small, but these results 
can be considered to indicate that in cancer cases there 

is an increased demand for carbohydrate. 





Warburg (1923 and 1924) found that, with the same 
amount of oxygen, cancerous tissue would utilize more 
carbohydrate, and prcduce three to four times as much 
lactic acid as normal tissue. Handel and Tadenuma 
(1924) showed experimental'y that transp'anted rat 
tumours grew more rapidly when the recipient animals 
were fed on glucose and injected with insulin. Borrel 
(1922) states that injections of g!ycogen had an accelerat- 
ing effect on experimentally produced tumours. Thus 
the experimental work of others confirms the view obtained 
from the histological examination of the pancreas in cancer 
cases. It might be argued that cancer, in these circum- 
stances, should be common in diabetes me'litus. In this 
disease, however, although the b!ood sugar is high, there 
need not necessarily coexist an overactive anterior and 
a deficient posterior pituitary. 

To summarize briefly: in cancer cases there probably 
exists an unbalanced state in several of the ductless 
giands which permits the development of the new growth ; 
the following points appear to play an important part— 
(1) overactivity of the anterior pituitary ; (2) under- 
activity of the posterior pituitary ; and (3) an increased 
demand for carbohydrate, giving rise to abundant and 
enlarged islets of Langerhans. 


EXPERIMENTAL OBSERVATIONS 
The experimental phase of this investigation can be 
divided into two parts: (a) to determine whether tumour 
growth is influenced in the presence of abundant carbo- 
hydrate, and (b) to determine whether injections of 
pituitrin would have any effect on checking the growth 
of epitheliomata in mice. 


Effect of Excessive Carbohydrate 

One hundred mice were divided into three groups— 
I of 30, II of 30, and III of 40. All the animals were 
painted with sha!e oil five times a week. Group I was 
fed on oats and cheese ; Group II on oats, bread soaked 
in simple syrup, and simple syrup in the drinking tube. 
Group III was fed similarly to Group II, but the animals 
received, in addition, injections of 0.1 c.cm. of a 10 per 
cent. sterile solution of glucose. These injections varied 
from three times in the first week to once a fortnight 
during the first two months. When tumours began to 
appear, they again received similar injections once a week. 
At sixteen weeks 30 per cent. of group I, 40 per cent. of 
Group II, and 56 per cent. of Group III had developed 
warts. By the twentieth week the first group had 59 per 
cent., the second group 66 per cent., and the third group 
100 per cent. showing tumours. In all, at the thirty- 
eighth week eighteen epitheliomata had been produced, 
and of these two occurred in Group I, eight in Group II, 
and eight in Group IiI. The incidence of warts in the 
various groups is not very significant, because the number 
of animals was too small ; but, in view of the results of 
other workers, these data can be considered as suggestive. 
The incidence of epitheliomata is much more significant, 
and appears to show quite definitely that the presence of 
an abundant supply of glucose does promote the develop- 
ment of epitheliomata in mice. 


Effect of Pituitrin 

As the epitheliomatous mice became available they 
were segregated, and the oil applications ceased. In all, 
thirteen of the eighteen epitheliomata were clinically 
evident, while the remaining five were recognized only 
after microscopical examination. Of the group of thirteen, 
five were used as contro's, while the remaining eight were 
treated. The five controls had the tumours of lesser 
severity, while the eight animals that were to receive 
treatment all had severe, extensive, and very obvious 
epitheliomata. The purpose of the controls was to find 
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out if any natural regression occurred in the tumours 
on a basis similar to that which took place in the treated 
animals. In only one of the control animals did the 
tumour drop off, and that occurred in a pregnant mouse ; 
but with the termination of pregnancy the growth 
returned very rapidly. 

In the group for treatment, 0.1 to 0.3 c.cm. of a solu- 
tion of pituitrin (P., D. and Co.) (diluted to 0.1 c.cm. in 
35 c.cm. of sterile norma! saline) was injected twice daily. 
The injections were made subcutaneously over the 
abdomen, or at some point distant to the tumour. The 
general reactions noted were as follows. Within three 
days the growth contracted noticeably and became 
covered with a scab. Gradually the growth became 
sharply demarcated from the skin. In ten to fourteen 
days the base became prominent and fluctuant, and from 
fourteen days onwards necrotic material could be expressed 
from this region. From a month to six weeks or so, 
the growth separated, leaving a simple ulcer (Fig. 3), in 
some cases a few malignant fragments, and in others 
a thin epitheliomatous layer at the base. Most of the 
animals died through the wound having become infected, 
or because of the presence in the body of large numbers 
of encysted parasites. 


EXPERIMENTAL CONCLUSIONS 

The ultimate results were: (1) complete disappearance 
of the epithelioma—two cases, four weeks and eight weeks ; 
(2) one or several minute epitheliomatous nodules found 
on histological examination—four cases, three weeks, five 
weeks, six weeks, and six weeks; (3) growth reduced 
to a thin layer at base—two cases, four weeks and nine 
weeks. It was thus shown, experimentally, that, in mice, 
the presence of glucose in abundance has a stimulating 
effect in producing epitheliomata, and that, within limits, 
pituitrin has a checking influence on malignant tumours. 
The experimental field was obviously limited ; the results 
obtained, however, were in accordance with the theory 
enunciated on the basis of the histological findings. Con- 
sequently the application of the theory in the therapy 
of human cases was justifiable. The investigation in its 
subsequent stage was therefore of a clinical nature. 








REMARKS ON THE First Group 

Up to the present stage no means were available by 
which the anterior pituitary could be controlled, and 
hence the only therapeutic means available were: (1) a 
diet low in carbohydrate to starve the tumour, and (2) 
pituitrin (P., D. and Co.) to check the malignant growth. 
The cases in this group were four in number, and when 
treatment commenced the average expectation of life was 
only a few weeks at most, for the growths were all very 
advanced. 

Case I 

Male, aged 49. Primary carcinoma of tongue with bilateral 
involvement of submaxillary gland and extensive infiltration 
into the neck on both sides. There was a large tumour-like 
swelling on both sides of the chin, and in each tumour there 
was a small sinus. General condition was fair and cachexia 
moderate. 

Treatment.—Low carbohydrate diet ; 0.5 c.cm. to 2 c.cm. 
of pituitrin (P., ID. and Co.) twice daily. At the end of three 
weeks the patient died. After the first week the discharge. from 
both sinuses progressively increased, and the sinuses enlarged. 
After the second week, the submaxillary tumours had visibly 
diminished in size. At necropsy no growth was found in 
the tongue, while the submaxillary growths were soft, crumbly, 
and necrotic ; but firm tumour tissue was present in the 
peripheral shell (Fig. 4). A mediastinal secondary was in 
a similar state. The cause of death was fatty infiltration 
of the heart and cirrhosis of the liver. 





Case II 

Female, aged 59. Epithelioma of right cheek about 12 em, 
in diameter, of the cauliflower tvpe, and with an extension 
down the lateral side of the neck. General condition bad, 
Cachexia advanced. Treatment similar. After five and a hal 
weeks of treatment, this patient died in a highly toxic state, 
At necropsy the cauliflower growth had been reduced to a 
nodule 2 cm. in diameter, but the original base was still malig. 
nant. The mass on the side of the neck was hollow and 
contained clear fluid. Extending below and behind the right 
eye there was a mass of necrotic tumour tissue. Cause of 
death—fatty degeneration of the myocardium. 


Case III 

Female, aged 61. Recurrence of carcinoma of the left breast 
in surgical scar and in adjacent area, after radical amputation, 
The area involved was 12 cm. by 18 cm. over the lateral and 
anterior aspect of the left breast. Condition poor, cachexia 
moderate. ‘Treatment similar for the first six and a half 
weeks. At six weeks the malignant edge had begun to dis- 
appear, and the centre of the wound seemed to be clearing 
of growth. The involved area became irregular through some 
healing having occurred from the sides. 


Case IV 

Female, aged 44. Carcinoma of both breasts. Both 
breasts were very prominent, and growth had _ ulcerated 
through the right breast in the region of the nipple. Condition 
poor. Cachexia advanced, Mahgnant growth advanced. 
Treatment similar for the first six and a half weeks. During 
the first week the area about both breasts became intensely 
congested and denuded of skin. The necrosis in the right 
breast progressively increased, and at three weeks both breasts 
appeared to have decreased in size ; at one month after treat- 
ment the left breast was no longer fixed. 


Commentary 

In all the four cases in this group there was intense 
pain in the tumour three to ten minutes after each injec- 
tion, which lasted for about half an hour. This began 
at the growing margin and spread over the whole tumour, 
In all cases, too, the diastolic pressure increased, leaving 
the pulse pressure at twenty minutes after an injection 
as low as from 16 to 20. This, however, was transient, 
More troub!esome was the small amount of urine which 
was periodically recorded, but the amount returned to 
normal when the dose of pituitrin was reduced, or, if 
necessary, omitted for that day. Signs of an overdose 
of pituitrin occurred occasionally, and in the form of 
spasm of the occipital, brachial, or femoral arteries. One 
case showed dilatation of the pupils, and at another time 
the systolic pressure rose by 100 points. Fortunately, 
these were all transient. 

During the six and a half weeks included in this period, 
when the treatment consisted only of injections of 
pituitrin and of a diet low in carbohydrate, all the growths 
showed definite regression. In all cases, however, this 
regression appeared to come to a standstill, and for a time 
it seemed that this line of approach to the treatment 
of malignant disease would be of a very limited character. 
It was at this point that the Zondek-Aschheim reaction 
in its relationship to malignant disease was considered, 
and by this means a method for restraining the activity 
of the anterior pituitary presented itself. 


REMARKS ON THE SECOND GROUP 

Zondek showed that in 15 per cent. of 118 cases of 
malignant disease the Zondek-Aschheim reaction was 
positive. The unpublished results of eighteen cases m- 
vestigated by Susman and Nuttall showed that fourteen 
gave a positive reaction ; these included four of the six 
cases in both groups. The remaining two have not been 
tested. In short, it has been a working rule to suppose 
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that every case of cancer has a hyperactive anterior 
ituitary, for it was found that several of the fourteen 
cases Which had previously given a negative reaction 
became positive if the test was repeated several times. 
Case 1 presented a further interesting point. The patient 
was obviously in a highly toxic state. Her urine, when 
injected into mice, was lethal. When the urine was 
diluted twenty times the Zondek-Aschheim reaction was 
yey definitely positive. In other words, the reacting 
hormone was present in very great amount in the un- 
diluted urine, and it was just possible that it was the 
excess Of anterior pituitary secretion which caused the 
profound toxaemia. Zondek (1930) found that, in cases 
jn which castration had been performed’ by operation, 
75 per cent. gave a positive reaction, and this included 
pilateral o6phorectomy. This suggested that the genital 
glands had a restraining influence on the anterior pituitary, 
and that perhaps, by the administration of an ovarian 
extract (theelin, P., D. and Co.), the overactivity of the 
anterior pituitary in malignant disease might be controlled. 
The therapeutic agents utilized in Group II were, then: 
(a) a diet low in carbohydrate, to starve the growth ; 
(b) pituitrin (P., D. and Co.), to reinforce the secretion of 
the posterior pituitary ; and (c) theelin (P., D. and Co.), 
to restrain the overactivity of the anterior pituitary. 


Case III 

Treatment continued as in Group I with the addition of 
0.25 c.cm. of theelin daily for three weeks, and then once 
or twice weekly. The malignant area continued to clear. In 
two months the central area was largely cleared, but there 
probably remained a thin base of malignant tissue. In three 
months the malignant edge was no longer apparent, and the 
surface was flat and clean. The appearance was good, but 
the area was probably not entirely free from growth. 


CasE IV 
Treatment as in Group I, with the addition of 0.25 c.cm. 
to 0.5 c.cm. theelin once daily. Necrosis of the right breast 


continued, and by the tenth week the right breast was 
reduced to a layer of tumour tissue on the chest wall. The 


left had become much reduced in size ; progress continues. 


Case V 

Male, aged 55. Epithelioma of tongue with involvement 
of floor of the mouth and left submaxillary gland. Tongue 
was fixed, and patient was unable to speak. 

Treatment.—Diet low in carbohydrate, pituitrin 1 c.cm. to 
2e.cm. twice daily, and theelin 0.25 c.cm. to 0.5 c.cm. daily. 
Within two days his speech was understandable. At the end 
ofone month the tongue was cleaner, not so large, and slightly 
mobile. Pain in the tongue was severe after injections. The 
patient looked well and felt well. 


CasE VI 

Female, aged 76. Slow-growing epithelioma (Fig. 5) on the 
dorsum of the foot, 2.6cm. by 3cm., with an actively in- 
fltrating edge on the right side and hyperkeratosis on the 
left (Fig. 7). 

Treatment.—Diet low in carbohydrate. Pituitrin from 
§5ce.cm. to 2c.cm. twice daily, and theelin from 0.25 c.cm. 
to 0.5¢.cm. daily, with occasional lapses for several days. 
For the first two weeks theelin was not available. 

In five days the advancing edge disappeared. At two weeks 
the tumour was sharply demarcated from the skin, and the 
mescent of tumour tissue at the upper pole was _ necrotic 
Fig. 8). Sections at this stage showed that the tumour was 
vell differentiated from the epidermis (Fig. 6), and was being 
surrounded by cellular connective tissue. The tumour became 
Yay congested, and much necrotic material came away in 
the dressings. At the end of one month the tumour edge 
Was separating, the skin was growing in underneath, and the 
téscent at the upper pole had disappeared. Since treatment 
began the tumour was no longer painful. At six weeks a 
tobe could be passed in under the growth over a considerable 
Part of its circumference. At the end of seven weeks the 
umour was removed completely and easily by enucleation 
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with a very blunt instrument. When the tumour was re- 
moved there could be seen a central area where the tumour 
had been attached, about 2cm. in diameter, and an outer 
rim of skin, about 0.4 cm. in width, signifying that separation 
had occurred to the extent of about 0.8 cm. of the diameter 
of the growth before the operation. Since the operation the 
patient has been receiving 0.5c.cm. to 1c.cm. of pituitrin 
daily, with occasional injections of 0.25 c.cm. theelin. Three 
weeks after the tumour had been enucleated the wound had 
healed completely, and the patient was discharged from 
hospital. For the last month the patient looked very well, 
and felt much younger. 


Case VII 

Female, aged 54. Carcinoma right bronchus. Before treat- 
ment she complained of a constricting feeling about the 
trachea, and had pleural effusion, which caused dyspnoea. 

Treatment.—Diet low in carbohydrate, 0.5 c.cm. to 1 c.cm. 
pituitrin twice daily, and 0.25 c.cm. to 0.5 c.cm. theelin once 
daily. In fourteen days the constricting feeling about the 
trachea disappeared. She looked and felt quite well, but 
respirations continued between 35 and 40. This would be 
largely due to the intense congestion induced in the affected 
lung by the treatment. Pain occurred in the right chest after 
each injection. . 


DISCUSSION 

The crucial test for this form of treatment was in Case 
vi. There we find that the growing edge disappeared in 
five days, that the tumour began to separate at fourteen 
days (at which time the associated hyperkeratosis had 
disappeared), that in six weeks a probe could be inserted 
some distance under the growth at most points along the 
circumference of the tumour, and that at seven weeks the 
tumour, an epithelioma proved by microscopical examina- 
tion, was successfully enucleated without any obvious 
cutting. This case alone showed that the treatment, based 
on a definite hypothesis, was successful. There is nothing, 
however, to indicate that recurrences may not happen 
at some time or other. It is hoped that the patient 
will continue receiving periodic injections of pituitrin and 
theelin, for at present there is no way of establishing the 
fact that the normal endocrine balance has been restored. 

As for the other cases, all the tumours appear to show 
some regression ; life has been prolonged ; and all the 
patients look and feel better than before. After theelin 
was employed there has been no serious set-back in the 
progress of the cases and no deaths. 

That pituitrin can affect tumour growth was shown by 
Norgate (1921) when he treated thirty-six cases with in- 
jections up to 3 c.cm. a week, but these injections were 
made into the tumours. He found that it caused an im- 
provement in appetite, in weight, and regression of the 
tumour. Secondaries were rare. On the whole, life was 
prolonged for a year or more. He concluded that pituitrin 
only delayed growth by cutting off the blood supply. 
Carse (1918) injected pituitrin in cancer cases to raise 
the blood pressure, and he found a noticeable improve- 
ment in the cases so treated. Neither of these inquiries 
was based on a belief that the ductless glands might play 
an important part in cancer. 

The pain which followed after the injection of pituitrin 
in cancer cases was investigated by Reding and Slosse 
(1926), who found that this phenomenon occurred in 80 per 
cent. of eighty cases. No pain was complained of by 
patients suffering from a non-malignant ulcer, tuberculosis, 
or syphilis. They concluded that the pain was not due 
to vaso-constriction, and that this phenomenon was 
neither restricted to any particular type of growth nor 
dependent on the amount of smooth muscle in the part. 

In conclusion, only a few more points need be dealt 
with. Pain was controlled by morphine or its derivatives. 
When the output of urine came below 20 ounces the dose 
of pituitrin was reduced, and if necessary stopped. The 
output of urine invariably returned to normal in a day or 
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two. The low pulse pressure which frequently occurred 
after an injection of pituitrin merely caused a transient 
faintness. Finally, the effectiveness of the dose was 
gauged by the temperature, for when the temperature 
varied between 97° and 99° it was judged that the regres- 
sive changes were sufficient. When toxic absorption 
caused the temperature to rise above 99°, the usual 
measures were employed to bring it down. 


SUMMARY 

1. Based on the hypothesis that in cancer cases the 
anterior pituitary was overactive, and the posterior 
pituitary underactive, two cases of advanced cancer were 
treated with pituitrin alone, and five cases with pituitrin 
and theelin. All were placed on a diet low in carbo- 
hydrate. 

2. An epithelioma began to separate off and was enu- 
cleated after seven weeks of this treatment. The growing 
edge disappeared in five days. 

3. All the cases showed regressive changes in the 
tumours, and life appeared to be definitely prolonged. 


I wish to thank the honorary, medical, and nursing staff of 
the Christie Cancer Hospital, and Dr. Stanley White of 
Messrs. Parke, Davis and Co., for their valuable co-operation 
in the clinical work. I am indebted to the Manchester Com- 
mittee on Cancer, and the Manchester University Grants 
Committee for grants to defray the expenses of this investiga- 
tion. For the photographs and photomicrographs I have to 
thank Mr. H. C. Taylor of the pathological department. 
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The age incidence of ovarian tumours has been noted in 
several valuable series of recorded cases. Statistics indicate 
the occurrence of ovarian tumours at the extremes of age 
and their comparative infrequency in childhood. The pro- 
portion of cases met with in children does not exceed 
3 per cent. Illustrative of the early age at which ovarian 
tumours may appear is the case reported by Doran of 
an ovarian tumour in a premature child, aged 7 months. 
Another instance is given by Chiene, who performed 
ovariotomy on a child aged 3 months. The majority, 
however, of these tumours in children are met with 
between the ages of 10and 14. Both the solid and the cystic 
types of tumour of the ovary are found in children. Of 
the simple variety, cystadenomata and dermoid cysts are 
equally common, and constitute about two-thirds of all 
tumours. The malignant growths form the remainder, 
and, of these, sarcomata are rather more common than 
carcinomata. 

Cases of ovarian tumours are brought to our notice 
by reason of: (1) their increasing growth giving rise to 
abdominal deformity ; (2) constitutional disturbances ; 
(3) mechanical effects, causing pressure on the surround- 
ing viscera ; (4) complications. In children the complica- 
tions of rupture, or of suppuration of an ovarian cyst, 





are exceedingly rare, and torsion, although the COMMoneg 
complication, is relatively uncommon. The rarity of 
condition justifies the detailed description of the follow; 
case, which was under my care. 


ILLUSTRATIVE CASE 

J. L. M. J., female, aged 9 years, was admitted to hospital 
on October 13th, 1930, as a surgical emergency. The Parents 
were both healthy, but somewhat dull intellectually. The 
was one other sister alive and well. 

Previous History.—The patient was born after a short ang 
normal labour, and, except for measles and whooping-cough, 
she had always been very healthy. When about 5 years of 
age she had an attack of pain, which commenced on the lef 
side and extended across the upper part of the abdomep, 
This was accompanied by retching, and ‘‘ trouble with th 
bowels.’’ These attacks recurred each year, but were neve 
severe enough to confine the child to bed. The mother was 
emphatic that the onset of each attack synchronized with the 
approach of the colder weather, taking place usually jg 
October. The pain lasted as a rule for fourteen days, byt 
eventually responded to doses of castor oil. She had had 
attacks of vague abdominal pain frequently throughout the 
last year. 

Present Illness. —At 9 p.m., on October 5th, 1930, the 
patient had a sudden attack of vomiting. There was no pain 
at first, but the next day she complained of pain in the lef 
side of the abdomen. This pain extended across the upper 
part of the abdomen, and in no way differed from that expe. 
rienced in previous attacks. She attended school from October 
7th to 10th, but at 11 a.m. on the latter date she had.a 
sudden attack of pain, which ‘‘ doubled her up.’’ The pain 
started in the left side, and passed down to the left groin and 
across the abdomen. She vomited several times. None of the 
measures which had been successful in previous attacks 
relieved the pain. The child had a peculiar taste for castor 
oil, and of her own accord frequently took copious draughts 
straight from the bottle. There was no action of the bowels 
from October 9th until the 13th, when she passed a normal 
motion. Micturition was normal up to the day of admission, 
when she complained of burning pain on passing urine. The 
abdominal pain continued, and her general condition became 
gradually avorse. She was sent to hospital as a case of acute 
appendicitis. 

On later interrogation, the mother said that for the past 
three years she had noticed her child’s abdomen becoming 
more prominent, and that it “‘ seemed to be getting hard on 
the left side.’’ The patient often acted in a peculiar manner, 
and the mother was inclined to regard her as somewhat 


‘“ simple-minded.’’ She had never menstruated, nor was there | 


any precocious sexual development. 

Examination.—On admission the patient was extremely ill 
and dehydrated, crying out from time to time owing to 
spasms of pain. The temperature was 100.8° F., pulse rate 
124, respirations 24. The tongue was furred and dry. The 
upper part of the abdomen moved slightly with respiration, 
the lower part not at all. A globular swelling, extending from 
the pubis to the umbilicus, was apparent, filling the hypo- 
gastrium and extending to the left side. Palpation confirmed 
the presence of this swelling, which was felt to be tense, 
tender, and cystic. It appeared to rise from the pelvis, and 
was rather more prominent on the left side. It was so cen 
trally placed, however, that the possibility of its being bladder 
was considered. Catheterization was performed, but had no 
effect in diminishing the size of the tumour. There was 
generalized tenderness over the abdomen and in the loins. 
Rigidity was present over the whole abdomen, but was most 
marked in the muscles overlying the tumour, especially on 
the left side. On rectal examination a hard, tense, tender, 
and cystic swelling was felt filling the pelvis, and so bulging 
the anterior wall of the rectum as practically to occlude the 
lumen of the bowel. A slight degree of vulvitis was present, 
with a scanty yellowish discharge. The examination of the 
urine. showed the presence of ketones, but was otherwisé 
normal. The other systems revealed nothing abnormal. The 
diagnosis of acute appendicitis was excluded. The condition 
was thought to be an abscess, circumscribed in the pelvis, 
due possibly to an extension from the vulvitis. An operation 
was decided upon, and was performed at 11.50 p.m. on 
October 13th. 
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Operation.—Under chloroform and_ ether anaesthesia the 
abdomen was opened by a right paramedian incision, A 
large, mottled cyst presented itself in the wound, its upper 
jimit extending above the level of the umbilicus. Further 
examination showed this to be a left ovarian cyst, which com- 
pletely filled the pelvis. The pedicle was found to have twisted 
three and a half turns in a clockwise direction. Delicate 
adhesions were present between the cyst and the posterior 
aspect of the infantile uterus, and these were readily separated. 
The right ovary was normal. There was some clear san- 
guineous fluid in the pelvis. The pedicle was clamped and 
jigatured, and the cyst removed. The stump was peritonized, 
and the abdomen closed without drainage. The child made 
a complete recovery, and was discharged on October 29th. 
Morbid Anatomy.—A photograph of the specimen (see 
Special Plate) shows an ovarian cyst with a broad, thinned 
pedicle, and also part of the Fallopian tube, which was 
excised with the tumour. The cyst was thin-walled, some- 
what mottled in appearance, due to the deposition of fatty 
particles on the inner side. The contents were clear fluid, 
in. which were floating globules of fat, and also fine hairs. 
The tumour is a typical dermoid cyst, and measures 4} by 4 
by 4 inches. 


FEATURES OF THE CONDITION 

In a somewhat extensive review of the literature dealing 
with cases of torsion of an ovarian cyst in children, it is 
noticeable that, although cases have been reported in 
greater or less detail, very little attempt has been made 
to correlate the clinical findings of the condition. In 
several instances, more stress has been laid on its rarity 
than on the description of the actual case itself and the 
recognition of its possibility in diagnosis. In the above 
case and in those reviewed there are many common 
features which warrant fuller description. 

Pain.—In many instances a. history is reported of similar 
attacks, which have been of less severity, but have 
recurred at intervals of months or, less frequently, of 
years. These previous attacks are of short duration, 
lasting in the majority of cases but a few hours, although 
they may continue for several days. In the acute attack 
the pain is often preceded by vomiting, or vomiting may 
occur after the pain and be almost continuous throughout. 
The onset is sudden, and the pain is very severe in 
character, being usually constant, but sometimes assum- 
ing a spasmodic character. It is definitely localized to 
the side on which the tumour is situated, but radiates 
medially across the abdomen, so that the umbilicus may 
be indicated as the site of the pain. The severity of the 
initial excruciating pain may diminish after a varying 
time, leaving a dull ache. 

General Condition.—The patient looks ill and may be 
definitely toxaemic. She is exhausted and apprehensive, 
often crying out from time to time, owing to spasms of 
pain. The tongue is furred and dry, and the bowels 
have usually opened naturally, or have responded to laxa- 
tives. In a few cases there may be a history of constipa- 
tion of several days’ duration. The pulse rate is raised, 
while the respiration rate is normal. The temperature is 
raised usually above 100°, but it varies between 99° 
and 103°. 

Abdominal Examination.—A tumour can be recognized 
in the majority of cases ; in twenty-one cases in which 
the situation has been given, the cyst has occurred thirteen 
times on the right side and eight times on the left. The 
cyst may produce only a general prominence of the abdo- 
men, but in many instances the tumour is definitely 
demarcated. It may be outlined in the iliac fossa, but 
frequently it assuinés a median position, and gives rise to 
the false impression that it is a distended bladder. The 
tumour is tense and fluctuating. Tenderness is present, 
and is most marked over the site of the tumour. It may 
be localized to a very small area in the iliac fossa, or may 
be general over the whole abdomen. In one case, no 
Pain or tenderness was experienced. Rigidity occurs 
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and is usually well marked, especially in the muscles 
overlying the tumour, but it may be generalized. 

Rectal Examination.—A rectal examination appears to 
have been made in relatively few of the cases, but when 
carried out a definite mass was always palpated in each 
case. In some instances this appeared to occupy practi- 
cally the whole of the pelvis and markedly compress the 
walls of the rectum. The tumour is rarely movable. It 
is acutely tender, and gives a feeling of fluctuation to the 
examining finger. 

Age Incidence.—The age in this series varied, the oldest 
patient being 13 years ; the youngest was reported by 
M. L. Harris, who describes a case in which a_ twisted 
malignant ovarian tumour was successfully removed from 
a child aged 22 months. 

Complications.—In a few cases a slight degree of 
vulvitis has been present. A blood-stained serous fluid is 
often found in the abdominal cavity, but it is of too 
small amount to be appreciated before operation. There 
may be small areas of localized peritonitis, and recent, or 
established, adhesions are usually present, which can be 
readily broken down and give rise to no difficulty in the 
operation. In several cases the appendix, which may be 
congested, has been found adherent to the cyst. In one 
case intestinal obstruction due to twisting of the ileum 
following removal of a cyst rendered a second operation 
necessary. 

Diagnosis 

More than twenty-five cases of torsion of an ovarian 
cyst in children have been investigated. Since this in- 
vestigation a further case has been published and I 
have heard of the occurrence of yet another. Possibly, 
therefore, it is a commoner condition than the few 
published cases would lead one to believe. It is thus a 
striking and humiliating fact that, of all the cases in- 
vestigated, only four were diagnosed prior to operation— 
surely an indication that ovarian cyst, quite apart from 


torsion, had not been considered in the differential 
diagnosis. Each case has been regarded—and rightly so 





as an abdominal emergency requiring operation. The 
diagnosis most commonly made is that of a localized 
appendix abscess, and where there is a history of previous 
attacks, increased temperature and pulse rate, tenderness, 
rigidity, and vomiting, and especially where there is a 
right-sided tumour, it may be extremely difficult to 
differentiate the two conditions. In a case of torsion of a 
cyst, the onset as a rule is sudden, the bowels have been 
regular, and the presence of a tumour can be made out 
by abdominal and rectal examination from the very com- 
mencement of the attack. The diagnosis of intussuscep- 
tion has been suggested, but the clinical features of this 
condition, its greater frequency during the first year and 
in boys, the passage of mucus and blood in: the stools, and 
the typical emptiness of the right iliac fossa, are absent 
in the ovarian lesion. Abscess formation must be ex- 
cluded, and if no definite causative factor can be estab- 
lished to account for it, an abscess, circumscribed in the 
pelvis, may give rise to great difficulty in diagnosis. The 
knowledge that torsion “of an ovarian cyst can so closely 
simulate an acute suppurative lesion should render it 
possible for a correct diagnosis to be made more easily 
and more frequently. 
SUMMARY 

1. Over twenty-five cases of torsion of ovarian cyst in 
children have been reviewed, and an illustrative case is 
given. 

2. Ovarian tumour, though rare, increases in frequency 
with the age of the child, and is most commonly met with 
between the ages of 10 and 14. 

3. Torsion, although very rare, is the commonest com- 
plication of these tumours. 

4. A correct diagnosis of the condition is decidedly more 
often the exception than the rule, in spite of the fact 
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that a constant clinical picture is found in practically 
every case. 

5. The typical features present are: a history of similar 
but less severe attacks, the sudden onset of pain, an 
increase of temperature and pulse rate, the palpable 
abdominal tumour, with overlying tenderness and rigidity, 
and the tender cystic mass, which can be made out per 
rectum. 

6. The diagnosis is sometimes very difficult, the lesion 
for which torsion of a cyst is most often mistaken being 
an appendix abscess. 


I have to thank Dr. Teale, who kindly examined the tumour 
for me and also furnished: me with the photograph. The 
specimen is now in the Pathological Museum of University 
Coliege Hospital. 
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(With Special Plate) 


Two types of diphtheritic infection of the skin may be 
described. In one a diphtheria organism is isolated, but 
no symptoms characteristic of the disease are present. 
This type, which is not uncommon, would probably be 
more correct!y regarded as bacteriological diphtheria. In 
the other type the diphtheria organism is the active agent 
in the production of the local disease. This type is of 
rare occurrence. Cutaneous diphtheria is usually found 
to be secondary to diphtheria in some more normal site, 
such as the fauces, nose, or genitals, but primary diph- 
theria of the skin may occur. The absence of a source 
of origin of the infection, and the unusual site of the 
disease, combine to make the present case worthy of 
record. 


The patient was a boy, aged 11 years. According to 
the history, he visited a swimming bath on May 20th, 
1931, and sustained a slight injury of the nature of a 
bruise on the dorsum of the right foot. Persistent pain 
and discomfort led to his attendance at the Leeds Public 
Dispensary on May 26th. The house-surgeon described 
the injury then as showing the usual appearance of inflam- 
mation and the semblance of a greyish pellicle in the 
centre. At first sight it was taken for a burn. The 
lesion progressed until, by June Ist, there was a surround- 
ing zone of cellulitis, with, in the centre, a triangular 
area, which was dark grey and later black, and suggested 
a localized form of gangrene. Incisions into the affected 
area revealed no pus and produced no improvement. On 
account of the unusual appearance of the lesion he was 
retained as an in-patient. Slight general disturbance was 





ar 
noted from June Ist to 3rd, but the temperatur 
did not rise above 99°. On June 4th, however, it Tose 
to 104°, and multiple small incisions were made in the 
surrounding inflammatory area. At the same time a swah 
was taken. On June Sth and 6th the temperature 


hovered around 102°, and no improvement was Noted.” 


On June 6th, following the receipt of a report that 
diphtheria organisms were present, he was transferred to 
the Leeds City Hospital. 

Fig. 1 (Plate) shows the appearance on admission to the 
Leeds City Hospital. The central area (C) consisted of 
a dry black eschar. Surrounding it was a greyish pellicle 
of semi-necrotic skin (B), and the remaining part of the 
dorsum of the foot showed much inflammation and oedema 
at (C). Neither lymphangitis nor adenitis was _ noted, 
No offensive odour was associated with the lesion. The 
tonsils were slightly enlarged, but there was no sign of 
inflammation or of exudate. There was no nasal discharge, 
and the anterior nares appeared healthy. The temperature 
was now subnormal and the pulse 90. Albuminuria was 
present. The Schick test was positive. Diphtheria 
antitoxin, 16,000 un‘ts, was administered on the day of 
admission, and no treatment other than dry dressings 
was applied to the foot for the next ten days. 

Within twenty-four hours of admission the inflammatory 
reaction commenced to subside. The greyish pellicle 
ceased to extend, but became necrotic within the next few 
days. Eleven days after admission (Plate, Fig. 2) the lesion 
had taken the form of a crater with weli-defined margins, 
and with a floor of dry, black, necrotic skin. After a 
further eight days, the necrotic tissue sloughed, leaving 
a healthy-looking granulating surface. - Albuminuria 
persisted throughout the whole period of isolation, but 
no other complications were noted. By the end of July 
the ulcer had healed completely, and he was discharged 
from hospital on August 12th. 

Note on Bacteriology.—The swab taken on June 4th 
was examined at the Bacteriological Department of the 
University of Leeds, and the report stated that Coryne- 
bacterium diphtheriae was present in pure culture. The 
organism gave the correct sugar reactions, and was proved 
to be a virulent type. On the day of admission to the 
Leeds City Hospital swabs taken from the nose and throat 
showed no diphtheria organisms, while a swab from the 
inflammatory area showed a pure culture of C. diphtheriae. 
On June 9th swabs from the necrotic skin and from the 
greyish pellicle also showed C. diphtheriae. On June 10th 
a swab taken from the greyish pellicle was again examined 
at the University of Leeds, and the report stated that 
aerobic and anaerobic cultures showed C. diphtheriae in 
pure culture. A nose swab was again negative on 
June 12th. On July 1st diphtheria organisms were still 
grown from the floor of the ulcer, but after July 5th 
swabs were negative. 

I am indebted to the Bacteriological Department of the 
University of Leeds for laboratory work, and to Dr. J. F. 
Galpine, “for helpful information regarding the early stages 
at the Leeds Public Dispensary. 
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A CASE OF WOUND DIPHTHERIA 
(With Special Plate) 

The false membrane type of diphtheria of a wound and 
surroundng skin, once seen, cannot readily be forgotten. 

A girl, aged 11 years, was admitted to the Royal 
Victoria and West Hants Hospital on February 2nd, 1929, 
on account of appendicitis. For four weeks, off and on, 
she had had abdominal pain of varying intensity in the 
right iliac region, with obstipation but without nausea 
and vomiting. When she was admitted the pulse rate 
was 104, the tongue was furred, and there was local 
tenderness with rigidity. On February 19th, Mr. Kinsey 
Morgan removed an inflamed appendix through a grid- 
iron incision, then closed the wound in the usual way. 
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Qn March 4th the wound began to look unhealthy, and 
was discharging a thin, watery fluid. The temperature 
had begun to rise. By April 18th the wound was gaping, 
and was covered by a dirty grey slough, the appearance 
of which at once suggested a diphtheritic infection. 
Examination for the Klebs-Loeffler bacillus was ultimately 
found to be positive, the organism being reported as 
occurring in almost pure culture. The wound at its worst 
had opened up so as to measure about 4 inches by 
oh inches, the external oblique muscle forming the floor ; 
the skin edges were overhanging all round. The exudate 
was dirty grey in colour, moist, and fibrinous, and spread 
for some distance on to the skin beyond the wound edges. 
The exudate beyond the wound was abruptly marginated, 
the whole being surrounded by an inflamed deep-red 
areola. No portion of the exudate could be wiped away. 
The evolution was slow, the whole condition taking about 
two months to develop. At no time was there any degree 
of toxaemia ; in fact, there was surprisingly little con- 
stitutional disturbance. Large doses of antitoxin were 
iven intramuscularly, with eusol and eupad locally, the 
child ultimately making a satisfactory recovery. 

During the war, wound diphtheria was found to be 
not uncommon. Systemic symptoms referable to the 
diphtheria toxins did not occur, and the antitoxin 
appeared to have no obvious effect in ridding the wound 
of the infection. This false-membrane type (see Plate) 
js readily enough recognized clinically when one 
remembers the appearances of the membrane in faucial 
diphtheria. There are other types of eruption occurring 
on the skin as the result of infection by the diphtheria 
bacillus, the diagnosis of which cannot be confirmed with- 
out complete bacteriological examination. 





I have to offer my thanks to Mr. Kinsey Morgan for per- 
mission to publish the case, and to Dr. A. H. Turton for the 
excellent photograph from which the illustration was taken. 


S. Watson SmiTH, M.D., F.R.C.P.Ed., M.R.C.P. 


Bournemouth, 





FIBROSED APPENDIX MISTAKEN FOR MALIGNANT 
DISEASE, CAUSING ILEO-CAECAL 
INTUSSUSCEPTION 
Many mistakes are made in diagnosis ; few are recorded. 
I should like to record one. 


Mrs. B., aged 60, called on me at the latter end of 
December, 1930. She complained of loss of weight, increasing 
dificulty in emptying the bowels, and a lump in the right 
side of the abdomen: there was also griping pain. Her 
Inowledge of the lump was quite recent. She said she had 
been going down-hill for the last eighteen months. 

On examination the abdomen was soft, flaccid, and un- 
distended, with the exception of one small distended loop 
of intestine in the right iliac fossa. There was a distinct 
hard lump felt in connexion with this. After examining the 
rst of the abdomen and chest, I came back to the iliac 
fossa, and to my surprise the lump had vanished. What 
could be felt now was some indefinite thickening in the 
caeeal region. She was sent home to bed, and with the 
exception of a slight colicky pain on two or three occasions 
there was no further complaint up to the latter end of 
February, 1931. A provisional diagnosis was early malignant 
disease of the caecum. 

On February 23rd, 1931, she suddenly started with severe 
pain and vomiting, the vomit consisting of green and yellow 
bile. I saw ther on the 26th, the third day from the onset. 
There was absolute constipation, no flatus being passed, and 
no result from enemas. There was a large irregular mass 
in the region of the transverse colon, and to the left of the 
umbilicus. It felt solid and was quite dull on percussion. 
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intussusception. It was not difficult to unravel, as there was 
a considerable quantity of soft, yellowish lymph between the 
intussusceptum and intussuscipiens; this looked like pus, 
and actually was pus. There was a hard mass at the root 
of the appendix extending for a short distance into the wall 
of the surrounding caecum. I was still of opinion I was 
dealing with a malignant growth. My patient being too ill 
to stand excision, I short-circuited the ileum into the trans- 
verse colon (as a preliminary to a Friedlander’s operation), 
placed the caecum in its bed, and through a stab wound 
passed a drainage tube down to it. Pus flowed from this for 
three days, when the tube was removed. Three weeks after- 
wards the abdomen was opened a second time. 

The root of the appendix and surrounding caecum formed 
a hard, firm, leathery tumour. About six inches of ileum, 
caecum, appendix, ascending colon, and part of transverse 
up to the anastomosis were removed. The parts were so 
free and movable that the operation was easy, and was 
rendered easier by the preliminary anastomosis. On laying 
open the bowel afterwards, the mouth of the appendix in 
the fresh state was wide and funnel-shaped. The canal of 
the appendix was obliterated except for half an inch near the 
bowel. The appendix cut like a fibroid of the uterus, or 
a scirrhous cancer. The pathological report was ‘‘ a fibroid 
condition of the appendix.’’ 


If I could only have rid myself of the obsession that 
I was dealing with early malignancy a less severe opera- 
tion would have been justified. But the age, history, 
loss of weight, and the appearance and feel of the parts 
confirmed me so much in my opinion that I felt com- 
pelled to do a Friedlander, which I had _ prepared 
for by the preliminary anastomosis. If a complete excision 
had not been done, and only the intussusception unrolled, 
a degenerating structure would have been left, which 
might easily have become malignant. 

My patient has put on 20 Ib. since the operation, and 
has gained immensely in health. 


J. Stewart, M.B., M.Ch. 


Leeds. 





Reports of Societies 


TRANSFUSION 

Medical Society of London on 
October 26th, with Mr. HerBertT TILLey in the chair, 
a discussion took place on blood transfusion. 

Professor ALEXANDER FLEMING said that the beginning 
of modern blood transfusion, which did not become a 
common procedure until the war, might be ascribed to 
Landsteiner in 1900, who discovered the grouping of 
bloods. Seven years later Jansky did much more 
elaborate testing, and found that human bloods agglu- 
tinated into four groups, and he was followed by Moss, 
who also had four groups differently denominated. 
Recently there had been proposed a new nomenclature 
which had merits, and which he hoped would supersede 
the others. The relation of the different nomenclatures 
was shown in the following table: 


BLOOD 
At the meeting of the 











There was a feeling of emptiness in the caecal region. There | 
was no blood per anum. The diagnosis made was intus- | 
susception caused by a malignant growth in the caecum. 
I opened the abdomen by a paramedian incision and 
brought the tumour to the surface. There was some free 
fluid in the abdomen. The mass proved to be an ileo-caecal i 














, Suggested New 
Landsteiner Jansky Moss ergo hed 
Cc 1 4 Ze) 
A 2 2 A 
B 3 3 B 
= 4 1 AB 
Certain troubles were encountered in testing bloods. 


The first of these was a pseudo-agglutination, not a true 
agglutination at all, found especially among people who 
were suffering from pneumonia or similar illness. Another 
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fallacy was due to auto-agglutination. In a few cases 
the test might be upset because the blood under condi- 
tions of bench or room temperature agglutinated its own 
corpuscles. Yet another difficulty in grouping arose from 
the constant discovery of subgroups. He had been told 
that Landsteiner, who had fifteen people working in his 
laboratory, could tell the blood of each one of them by 
agglutination tests. But that did not invalidate the fact 
that the four groups were real entities. One other point 
was the relative lack of fixed grouping in the blood of 
very young infants. He showed that in infants under 
1 month, out of forty-nine cases, the proportion having 
fixed groups was 16 per cent. In giving blood transfusion 
one was giving several different things: fluid, either 
plasma or serum, red corpuscles, leucocytes, blood 
platelets, and perhaps certain immune substances. In 
shock the indication might be for fluid; in sudden 
haemorrhage, fluid and corpuscles ; in septic conditions, 
healthy leucocytes ; in some haemorrhagic conditions, 
blood platelets. Whole blood had been largely displaced 
in transfusion by citrated or defibrinated blood. It was 
reasonable to assume that whole blood was best, contain- 
ing as it did all the constituents of blood unaltered and 
in their proper proportions. But the operation, even 
with the comparatively simple methods now available, 
was difficult. Citrated blood gave certain reactions and 
caused some damage as regards bactericidal power. De- 


fibrinated blood left the leucocytes quite undamaged, and | 


had the merit of being the easiest of all methods to apply. 
Such transfusion could be done with simple improvised 
apparatus. Finally, he spoke of immuno-transfusion, in 
some desperate cases extraordinarily beneficial, and in 
others, equally desperate, having no effect at all. Two 
procedures which might be classed as immuno-transfusion 
were the introduction of nuclein into the donor, and the 
injection of the donor with some hypertonic salt solution, 
giving rise to considerable increase in bactericidal power. 

Dr. H. Lernesy Tipy said that when blood trans- 
fusion came to the fore during the war the problem 
in a case of acute haemorrhage in an otherwise healthy 
man was simply that of refilling a depleted reservoir. 
But as blood transfusion was increasingly applied condi- 
tions became more difficult, and various reactions were 
set up. The first beneficial effect of transfusion was 
restoration of the bulk of the fluid ; the second, the actual 
provision of oxygen ; and the third, rest and stimulation 
to the blood-forming tissues. This last was a matter of 
great importance when dealing with the more medical 
aspects and the more chronic cases in which blood trans- 
fusion was carried out. Any organ on which an excessive 
call was made was apt to give up the struggle and collapse. 
In anaemia he thought that anything below 30 per cent. 
haemoglobin was an indication that blood transfusion 
should be performed, and at 25 per cent. a point was 
reached when it was imperative to perform such trans- 
fusion. It seemed that the procedure might be used 
even in less advanced cases. He proceeded to speak of 
the influence of transfusion on the factors which led to 
haemorrhage. The first of these factors was the coagula- 
tion time. Varying statements were made about the coagu- 
lation time in cases of anaemia. One statement was that 
when anybody collapsed from haemorrhage the blood 
became more coagulable, so that the haemorrhage was, 
in fact, brought to an end. On the other hand, the state- 


ment was frequently made that, in anaemia, blood was 
less coagulable than normally, the coagulation time was 
increased, and the result of a blood transfusion was to 
diminish this time and to increase the coagulability, so 
tending to bring to an end any further haemorrhage. 
As a matter of fact, there was no evidence for either 
There was no relation between coagulation 


statement. 





time and the extent of anaemia, though there were vee 
few observations on the effect of blood transfusion on 
coagulation time, because, of course, transfusion was onl 

performed in emergency, when it was not an easy matte 
to make additional observations. The clot in nosial 
blood was distinctly firm. Some diseases showed an ab. 
normal clot, though haemophilia, curiously enough, had 
a normal clot. The clot of anaemic blood was definite} 

soft, and must be a very inefficient or delicate seal - 
a bleeding point. A slight disturbance of that clot would 
cause recurrence of haemorrhage. After showing the 
results of a test recently made on an anaemic girl, Dr 
Tidy suggested that there was a factor not measured 
by any of these methods which would definitely tend 
towards recurrence of haemorrhage, though not towards 
the development of haemorrhage spontaneously. This 
was a factor undoubtedly influenced by transfusion, On 
a good many occasions he had tested bleeding time jn 
persons with high blood pressures, and he had never found 
any difference in their case before and after venesection 
So far as he could see, blood transfusion did not raise the 
blood pressure above about 120 mm., and approximately 
it did not raise it by more than 50 mm. (that is, if the 
original pressure was 70 it would be raised to 120 ; if 
it was 100 it would still be raised to 120). Turning to 
special conditions in which blood transfusion was of use 
he said that in haemophilia there was not the slightest 
doubt as to the benefit of transfusion. Its effect was 
transient, but it was worth having, because the haemo- 
philiac was not always in a state of haemophilia. In 
jaundice it had been observed that there was a tendency 
to oozing. Coagulation time in jaundice was normal 
though there were exceptions which had unduly biased the 
view. On the day of death in a case of jaundice there 
was some evidence that coagulation time might go up to 
something quite abnormal. Blood transfusion had no 
effect on oozing in a jaundiced patient. In primary 
purpura, the haemorrhagic diathesis, everybody who had 
used transfusion was agreed that it was unreliable ; but 
the only absolute cure was splenectomy, which was asso- 
ciated with a high mortality, and so one had to fall back 
on something else, and he felt that blood transfusion was 
the correct procedure. In leukaemia transfusion had no 
effect, and in aplastic anaemia the position was the same 
as in haemorrhagic diathesis. 

Mr. Georrrey L. Keynes gave the following indications 
for transfusion: (1) haemorrhage and shock—traumatic, 
pathological ; (2) pre- and post-operative conditions— 
gastric or duodenal ulcer ; (3) haemorrhagic diseases— 
haemophilia, melaena neonatorum, purpura ; (4) blood 
diseases—septicaemia ; (5) bactericidal infections—pneu- 
mococcal peritonitis. The field of utility was certainly 
expanding. He had always quarrelled with the distinc- 
tion between whole blood and citrated, because in citra- 
tion nothing was taken away, only some alteration was 
made whereby the clotting complex was inhibited. The 
amount of citrate used was extremely small. It was 
necessary to use no more than 1 gram of citrate for 
450 c.cm. of blood, and it was difficult to believe that 
this amount, which was destroyed in the body within 
ten minutes, really produced any profound effect upon 
the result of the transfusion. He therefore remained an 
unrepentant “‘ citrationist.’’ As to technique, French’s 
needle appeared to him the best instrument for with- 
drawing blood from the donor. He had a conical flask 
containing the citrate solution, the blood being run 
straight into it through the needle. He agreed with what 
Dr. Tidy had said about the effect of transfusion upon 
blood pressure ; the blood pressure rose to 120 mm., but 
not appreciably above that point. He proceeded to speak 
of the London Blood Transfusion Service, an organization 
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of voluntary donors. The calls on this service had con- 
sistently increased, and it was expected that during 1931 
the record number of 2,000 calls would have been made. 
More than 100 hospitals had called for the service. The 
effect of transfusion had been good, very good, or excellent 
in more than 50 per cent. of the cases, and in less than 
10 per cent. no improvement had been recorded. The 
number of conditions for which transfusion was carried 
out in 1930 was 148. In that year 589 cases were medical, 
585 surgical, and 217 gynaecological or obstetrical. There 
were 193 transfusions for one or other form of anaemia. 
A few problems still remained. One of these was as to 
the effect on the donor of frequent bestowals. A certain 
donor in France had given his blood on 450 occasions, 
and at present in London there was a man who was 
anxious to emulate his example, but they hesitated to 
allow him to do so. Blood grouping was apparently still 
insufficiently familiar to a great many people, so that 
they persisted in sending for the universal donor, and 
large numbers of donors of the other three groups were 
never used. 

Dr. F. ParKes WEBER demonstrated the newly modified 
apparatus-for direct blood transfusion after Birkle de la 
Camp. The essential feature was that the blood was 
withdrawn from the donor into a receiver made of 
‘“athrombit,’’ which delayed coagulation, so that the 
blood could be injected directly into the recipient’s vein. 
This type of apparatus had been used at the German 
Hospital for about the last twenty blood transfusions. 
On no occasion had the transfusion (mostly of 300 c.cm.) 
been followed by any rigor. On one occasion it had been 
followed by a transient urticarial eruption, but that was 
in a case of very severe chronic ulcerative colitis, in 
which urticaria had likewise followed an ordinary trans- 
fusion of citrated blood on a previous occasion. Of 
course there should be no delay during the carrying out 
of the transfusion. 

Mr. JuctAN Taytor said that Mr. Keynes had lumped 
together what could not be properly lumped—shock and 
haemorrhage. Blood transfusion for haemorrhage was 
successful in every case ; in shock it was very different, 
and in the war uniform failure resulted. It was very 
difficult in the case of severe injury or drastic operation 
to decide how much of the patient’s plight was to be 
attributed to haemorrhage and how much to shock. 
Experience suggested that the haemorrhage could be 
treated by blood transfusion and the shock could not. 
Blood transfusion would help in pre-operative anaemia. or 
in those cases in which loss of blood was inevitable during 
operation. 

Dr. J. W. Carr asked whether it was common for 
rigors to occur from blood transfusion, whether a rigor 
produced any permanent harmful effect, and whether the 
full benefit could be expected if rigor had not cccurred. 
Dr. BERNARD SCHLESINGER described a case of pneumo- 
coccal septicaemia in which benefit resulted from immuno- 
transfusion. “Mr. C. Hope Cartton said that in North 
America the standard method was whole-blood trans- 
fusion, and he had given some six or seven hundred such 
transfusions there. He came back to this country a 
strong supporter of the whole-blood method, but in three 
years in London his views had been modified ; as many 
reactions were seen with the whole-blood method as with 
the citrated method. He mentioned two indications for 
transfusion: to promote metabolism in infants, and for 
toxaemia in burns and toxaemia associated with acute 
intestinal intoxication in infants. 

Dr. Ttpy, in reply, said that he had seen cases where 
rigors had occurred and yet there was apparent benefit. 
Good results were seen with and without rigor. Mr. 
Keynes said that he had never seen a patient in whom 
a rigor had had apparently any deleterious effect. 
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THE COMPILATION OF VITAL STATISTICS 
{n the Section of Epidemiology and State Medicine of 
the Royal Society of Medicine, on October 23rd, Professor 
MajJoR GREENWooD delivered his second annual address 
from the chair. His subject, suggested by the recent 
regretted retirement of Dr. T. H. C. Stevenson, a Jenner 
Medallist of the society, from his official post at Somerset 
House, was the General Register Office, and particu- 
larly the work of William Farr, Dr. Stevenson’s fore- 
runner, and the founder of modern medical statistics. 

The General Register Office, said Professor Greenwood, 
was a wonderful institution, and perhaps its publications 
between 1850 and 1880 contained more valuable contribu- 
tions to the knowledge of the theory and practice of vital 
and medical statistics than were made by all other con- 
temporary official and private investigators throughout 
the world. Even now Somerset House contrived to tell 
the world more about the way the English lived and died 
than the staff of the Statistique Générale de France seemed 
to be able to discover about their countrymen. Yet not 
one of the pioneers of statistical theory in the eighteenth 
century was an Englishman ; the greatest of them were 
Frenchmen. What names had we to set beside De Moivre 
and Laplace? True, we had John Graunt, but it was left 
to foreigners to realize his importance. 

William Farr was the son of a farm labourer in Shrop- 
shire, whose education, such as it was, was paid for by a 
local patron. He became a pupil to a Shrewsbury practi- 
tioner and, having sat for the L.S.A. examination, 
started practice in London in 1833. Six very hard years 
must have followed, during which excursions were made 
into medical journalism, and then, in 1839, came his 
appointment as compiler of abstracts in the new General 
Register Office, a post which he retained until 1880. From 
the first Farr’s hand was seen in the annual reports. The 
reports of the Registrar-General, and, after 1841, of the 
Census Commissioners, were evidently the compilations of 
Farr. The letting loose in this way of an inquisitive, 
widely read enthusiast, with a flair for the meaning of 
statistical statements, was a great piece of luck. How he 
organized the vital statistics need not be told, for it was 
part of the common knowledge of educated men. How 
directly and indirectly—through Simon—he stirred the 
public conscience was also known. Perhaps his curious 
little hunts of statistical hares were less appreciated, but 
a young medical statistician in want of a subject for 
research should read the annual reports steadily ; he would 
find in their pages a sufficient number of suggestions for 
innumerable theses. 

On his retirement in 1880 Farr was succeeded by 
William Ogle, the originator of corrected or standardized 
death rates, and after him came Tatham, also a com- 
petent statistician, but the individuality or quaintness 
which had made the publications of the office so attractive 
had evaporated. Then began the epoch when Dr. T. H.C. 
Stevenson occupied Farr’s chair and recaptured his spirit. 
Not that he wrote like Farr, but, like Farr, he had been 
interested, to use a Farr-like metaphor, ‘‘ in the people 
going up and down to Camelot, whose shadows appeared 
in the mirror of Shalott, set up in the Strand.’’ He had 
told the story of infant mortality in a way to inform the 
mind and touch the heart. It was now, of course, much 
more difficult to give an official vital statistician his head, 
in the way that George Graham, the second Registrar- 
General, gave Farr his head. Eighty years ago politicians 
did not take medical statistics seriously, but now the news 
value, the tendentious interpretation of medical and vital 
statistics, could be no longer ignored. It was possible that 
a department might have to restrict the limits within- 
which the members of its staff had a free hand. If a 
choice had to be made between insecure brilliance and 
safe dullness, there could be no doubt in which direction 
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official prudence must point. But still the memory 
of that enthusiast from Shropshire, who was so odd a civil 
servant and so English a genius, would be honoured, and 
most of the things he valued would continue to be 
valued. 

A vote of thanks to Professor Greenwood was accorded 
on the motion of Sir Witt1Am Hamer, seconded by Sir 
GEORGE BUCHANAN. 





DEAFNESS 

At a meeting of the London Jewish Hospital Medical 
Society on October 8th Mr. Maurice Sorssy delivered 
the presidential address, on deafness and its prevention. 
He drew attention to the extreme frequency of deafness 
in its different degrees ; in 1927 there were 4,038 totally 
deaf children in England and Wales, as against 1,925 
children totally blind. Minor auditory defect was present 
in about a third of the school population, and even more 
frequent in the adult population. Deafness present at 
birth, the so-called congenital deafness, was responsible 
for only a small proportion of deafness seen in adults ; 
the large majority of deaf people acquired their dis- 
ability. Even congenital deafness was, in most cases, not 
an hereditary lesion, but a sporadic affection of unknown 
origin. The presence of a deaf relative, or even of a deaf 
parent, was no proof that the congenitally deaf person 
was the subject of hereditary deafness, nor was absence 
of deafness in the parents evidence that the deafness 
was not hereditary, for the parents might be carriers of 
it without themselves being deaf. The truly hereditary 
deaf offered a serious social problem, owing to their 
tendency to intermarry. Graham Bell had gone so far 
as to speak of the formation of a deaf variety of the 
human race as a result of this inbreeding. Deafness 
acquired in adult life was not always acquired in the 
sense that the individual was the subject of a somatic 
defect. Some forms of otosclerosis were hereditary, and 
made their appearance during adolescence or adult life. 
But as in “‘ congenital ’’ deafness, so in ‘‘ acquired ’’ 
deafness, the great majority of deaf persons were the 
subjects of non-inheritable pathological lesions. In child- 
hood tubo-tympanic infections spreading from the naso- 
pharynx were mainly responsible. Meningitis, destroying 
the internal ear, and infectious disease, giving primary 
lesions in the middle ear, were responsible for a relatively 
small group. Syphilis was a declining factor. In adult 
life deafness was caused by the persistence of naso- 
pharyngeal sepsis as in children, and in addition there 
was that large and indefinite group of cases named oto- 
sclerosis and chronic adhesive middle-ear disease. In old 
age, nerve deafness, probably caused by auto-intoxica- 
tions and arterio-sclerosis, was a frequent lesion. 

In the treatment of deafness, though success was 
limited, much could be done for people with middle-ear 
lesions, but the mainstay of the otologist was prevention. 
The true hereditary deaf formed a problem in eugenics, 
the victims of acquired deafness a problem in pathology. 
The eugenics problem was of considerable magnitude, for 
it was estimated that in England and Wales alone there 
are 40,000 deaf-mutes ; they and many of their hearing 
relatives were potential breeders of a much larger group. 
The problem in pathology resolved itself essentially into 
the control of infectious diseases, with their rapidly destruc- 
tive lesions of the internal ear (apart from middle-ear 
infections) and the eradication of nasopharyngeal sepsis, 
which led to the dire consequences of chronic septic 
processes in the middle ear. In this latter connexion the 
gradual decline in deafness was noteworthy, as due to 
the extensive organization for the removal of infected 
tonsils in children. Otorrhoea was a late stage in middle- 
ear infection ; it carried danger not only to hearing but 
also to life, but modern methods of treatment were 
effective. 
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BIOPHYSICS 


Some degree of specialization is inseparable from the 
advance of knowledge. Our forebears who interested 
themselves in the pursuit of natural philosophy would 
find it difficult to orientate themselves to-day among 
the various subjects which are the children of their 
The process of differentiation still goes 
on, and we must admit, perhaps with a sigh, that 
the subject of physiology is following the general trend. 
Those portions of the subject which are investigated 
with the aid of exact physical measurements are now 
often called biophysics. Whether biophysics and_bio- 
chemistry can now properly be considered to cover the 
range of what was formerly called physiology, or whether 
there yet remain some unwanted remnants to which 
anyone still wishing to call himself a physiologist is very 
welcome, is a matter for argument. Too often in the past 
the physiologist has been inadequately informed with 
regard to pure chemistry and physics. There is now the 
opposite danger, that biophysicists and biochemists may 
have but a fragmentary acquaintance with the biological 
side of their subjects. It is therefore important for us to 
scrutinize closely any new textbooks and monographs 
dealing with biophysics, such as the recent Groundwork 
of Biophysics,! by WisHart. It should be said at the 
outset that this book is written by one who has never 
lost sight of the biological point of view, and who has 
been engaged in the actual instruction of medical students, 
If the necessity for the introduction into physiological 
teaching of so much physical chemistry be conceded, then 
this book is admittedly excellently suited to the purpose 
for which it was written. But, excellent though such 
specialized knowledge may be for the instruction of 
advanced students in pure science, or future investigators 
in any biological science, one cannot help wondering 
whether the medical student’s cup is not already more 
than full. Let us not forget that in a former generation 
the extravagant expectations held out in the shape of 
the development of organic chemistry led to the introduc- 
tion into the medical curriculum of much unwanted and 
useless matter. It is now recognized, on the one hand, 
that organic chemistry has actually done immense service 
to medicine and all the attendant sciences, and, on the 
other hand, that such advances are matters for the atten- 
tion of specialists. In the opinion of the reviewer, then, 
such books as Dr. Wishart’s will be of very great service 
indeed to science students, or such students of medicine as 
can digest them ; for others it is sincerely to be hoped 
that, since two things cannot be in the same place at the 
same time, they will not be required to acquire such 
detailed familiarity with the subject. 


Almost simultaneously there appears Professor A. V. 
Hiv’s Adventures in Biophysics,? of which we heartily 
approve. This is the matter of five lectures delivered in 
connexion with the opening of the Eldridge Reeves 
Johnson Foundation for Medical Physics at Philadelphia. 
We are here taken into the author’s confidence and given 
an opportunity to see the working of his mind upon 
his problems. It is clear that he thinks logically and 
quantitatively, but by no means unbiologically. The book 
will appeal to advanced students and to other investigators, 
and deals with the advancing fringe of the subject, chiefly 





Wishart, B.Sc., M.D. 
(Pp. vii + $44 ; 81 figures. 
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in relation to muscular contraction. Admittedly, to this 
adept in mathematics and physics, biophysics can be an 
adventure. We agree with him, and consider it to be 
often a profitable and delightful one—but not for the 


inexpert. 








SALT IN NEPHRITIS 

A most important book, by L. BLum and C. van CauLaERT, 
on the role of salt in nephritis,* arouses at first some 
melancholy reflections since, as the preface states, it has 
appeared after the death of the senior author, Professor 
Léon Blum of Strasbourg, and has been completed by his 
co-workers, van Caulaert and Pétrequin. The work on the 
physico-chemical problems of renal disease carried out in 
Strasbourg since the war is remarkable in many ways, and 
the output of Blum himself and of his pupils has been 
enormous. The present book gives a connected account 
of all the physico-chemical studies of salt-retention and 
salt-depletion in their relation to different types of 
nephritis, and, what is more, explains clearly the reasons 
for definite lines of therapeutics which in practice have 
proved most successful. It is safe to say that Blum’s 
work, highly original in its character, has already made 
a deep impression on all workers, and is being followed 
up in many lands. The book is divided into two distinct 
parts: the first on nephritis with chloride retention (réten- 
tion chlorurée) ; the second on nephritis with chloride 
depletion (hypochloruration). 

Blum’s work began from the well-known earlier observa- 
tions of Widal, who divided nephritis into the hydraemic, 
azotaemic, albuminuric, and hypertensive varieties. It was 
soon found, however, in partial criticism of Widal’s results, 
that there is not a regular and constant parallelism 
between retention of sodium chloride and retention of 
water in cases of nephritis with oedema. Blum’s researches 
showed that the retention of chlorine is often greater than 
that of sodium, and that the elimination of these two 
elements from the body may be essentially different. In 
this way commenced a wide study of the phenomena of 
water exchange in the tissues, which in its side-tracks has 
led to eminently practical results. Blum was struck by 
the experiments of Magnus-Levy (1920) on the occurrence 
of severe oedema induced by injections of sodium bicar- 
bonate, and he began to wonder whether it was not the 
retention of sodium rather than chlorine that induced 
oedema in nephritis. This hypothesis was soon shown to 
be correct ; it is only chloride of sodium which, when 
retained, can induce oedema ; and, on the other hand, 
chlorides of potassium, ammonium, and calcium may have 
a powerful diuretic effect. This is in brief the history 
of the introduction of calcium chloride as a diuretic in 
cases of renal oedema. The importance of chlorine in 
these problems is, however, fundamental, except as regards 
oedema, and Blum passes on to consider cases of chloride 
retention in nephritis without oedema. Such cases were 
first recognized by Ambard and others in 1905, but Blum 
and van Caulaert have greatly extended our knowledge 
of them. Much more work on this problem still remains 
to be done, but Blum and his colleagues noted that in 
cases of chloride retention without oedema uraemia is 
particularly liable to ensue. The views concerning uraemia 
expressed in this book are highly original and stimulating, 
but at present are bound to be controversial. 

Founded on his views of salt retention, Blum and his 
colleagues have developed new lines of treatment for cases 
of nephritis with ‘‘ hyperchloruration.’’ The main plan 
is indicated on page 163 of their book, and must be read 
in full to prevent injustice from a short review. Briefly 
put, the essential points are: (1) A regime of chloride 
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depletion—a salt-poor diet. (2) The administration of 
drugs inducing chloride excretion—diuretin has proved the 
best of these. (3) Alkali therapy in cases of chloride 
retention without oedema, to avoid acidosis and (in 
Blum’s view) uraemia—sodium citrate has proved the best. 
(4) Elimination of sodium, in cases with oedema, by 
administration of Blum’s “‘ interstitial diuretics ’’—calcium 
chloride is the best. 

Part II of the book concerns nephritis with ‘‘ hypo- 
chloruration,’’ and is largely devoted to proof of the 
existence of a type of renal disease associated with nitrogen 
retention (azotaemia), in association with diminution of the 
salt content of the blood. Clinical observations, animal 
experiments, and chemical analyses of the blood of such 
patients are all set forth. The treatment of this syndrome 
is self-evident, and large doses of salt are given. Warnings 
of complications, if the treatment is overdone, are indi- 
cated. In conclusion, it is shown how these abnormalities 
in the elimination of sodium and of chlorine can be made 
the basis of a classification of nephritis, essentially practical 
in that therapeutic measures are thereby strongly indi- 
cated. Such a classification is compared and contrasted 
with the earlier division of nephritis by Widal into the 
four varieties already mentioned. 

This book must be read by all who are grappling with 
the many problems of senal function in health and disease. 





AN INTRODUCTION TO GYNAECOLOGY 


It is a common experience among teachers of gynaeco- 
logy that the popular treatises are so long and technical 
that the raw student is overpowered by the erudition of 
his masters, and it is with diffidence and not enthusiasm 
that he begins this branch of his medical training. Pro- 
fessor JEFF MILLER has therefore written An Introduction 
to Gynecology* for the benefit of students who are start- 
ing their gynaecological appointments. His aim has been 
to present an elementary account of the principles and the 
theoretical and clinical aspects of gynaecology. Treat- 
mient is not considered, for, as he points out, “‘ the treat- 
ment of patients is not the business of the junior student.’”’ 
There is much to be said for this point of view. The book 
consists of some 316 pages, and although this may seem 
long for the subject dealt with, the material is lucidly 
expounded and the reading easy. The illustrations are 
exceptionally good, and have been obtained from well- 
known works ; Schréder’s diagrams form an exception, 
for they compare very unfavourably with the originals. 
From the scientific aspect the book is admirable. The 
author gives excellent descriptions of the modern work 
on the physiology of the ovary, and stresses the impor- 
tance of the work on the active principles of the anterior 
lobe of the pituitary gland. We cannot speak »too highly 
ot this method of approach to the subject. Routine 
gynaecology in the Victorian age must have been very 
dull with its empiricisms and butterfly pessaries ; but 
modern gynaecology is obtaining a strict scientific basis, 
and students of the future should be encouraged to regard 
it in this light rather than to think gynaecologically in 
terms of uterine and pelvic congestion. 

The chapter on methods of examination has obviously 
been written with great care ; it is a praiseworthy achieve- 
ment. Most textbooks of gynaecology might usefully take 
it as a model for their future editions, for it is of much 
greater practical value to young students than the accounts 
usually given. The question of prolapse is dealt with in 
two separate sections—one on downward displacement 
of the uterus, the other on vaginal and urethral hernia. 
The pathology of all forms of prolapse is more con- 
veniently described together, rather than in this way, 





4 An Introduction to Gynecology. By C. Jeff Miller, M.D. 
London: H. Kimpton. 1931. (Pp. 327; 117 figures. 21s. net.) 
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and more attention might have been paid to the pathology 
of prolapse than Professor Miller has thought fit ; use 
might have been made of Tandler and Halban’s diagrams, 
and the etiology explained on purely anatomical lines. 
It is doubtful if any branch of gynaecology presents more 
difficulty to the average student. Endometriosis is de- 
scribed at great length ; Sampson’s theory has been 
accepted, although it has many opponents in America 
at the present time. A noteworthy feature of the book 
is the omission of any discussion on the so-called chronic 
metritis and delayed subinvolution of the English school. 
Goodall’s work has been forgotten, and, although the 
modern work on the ovarian origin of the associated 
uterine haemorrhages is accepted for some cases, the 
author feels diffident in placing before young students 
the somewhat abstruse conceptions which have _ been 
recently put forward, because in his belief they are 
subjects for the experts. 

Professor Miller has produced a work which will de- 
servedly become popular, and which will, in this country, 
be particularly welcomed for its accounts of the physio- 
logical and pathological sides of gynaecology. 





PATHOLOGY OF THE SKIN 

Dr. Lee McCartuy’s Histopathology of Skin Diseases? 
is the most ambitious work on the pathological side of 
dermatology that has been published for many years in 
the English language. The author has made full use 
of the opportunities afforded him by his position in the 
world of dermatology, and by the generosity of Mr. 
Truxton Beale, to produce a book illustrated on a lavish 
scale. Even to a greater extent than the ordinary text- 
book on clinical dermatology, a work dealing with the 
microscopical appearances of the manifold pathological 
changes occurring in the skin stands or falls by the quality 
of its illustrations, and we have no hesitation in saying 
that the volume before us passes this test. Histology is of 
great importance for the comprehension of the essential 
differences which underlie the confusing superficial 
similarities of various diseases of the skin, and in many 
cases the microscope is the final court of appeal for 
questions of practical consequence—especially, perhaps, 
the occurrence of malignant changes in a_ previously 
innocent dermatosis. But this decision is often not so 
difficult to make as to distinguish the finer histological 
differences between the various forms of chronic inflam- 
matory change in the skin ; and it is in this field that 
workers will find themselves indebted to the author for 
his excellent illustrations of the microscopical appearances 
of, for example, the different varieties of lichen, lupus 
erythematosus, psoriasis, and eczema. Most of the illus- 
trations are made from drawings by M. A. Bessin of 
Paris, who has a deserved reputation for the faithful 
delineation of histological appearances. Illustrations made 
in this way, and checked by a competent histologist, 
have advantages over photomicrographs, in that without 
loss of accuracy accidental features may be omitted and 
stress laid on the essentials of the picture. 

Naturally, Dr. McCarthy has paid very considerable 
attention to the vast quantity of work that has been done 
on this subject during the last thirty years, and which 
for the most part is to be collated only by prolonged 
research. This laborious task he has obviously carried 
out conscientiously ; a valuable feature of his work is 
the extensive bibliography with which each successive 
chapter is furnished. We have all been brought up to 
believe that the epidermis (unlike the cutis) is embryo- 
logically derived exclusively from the ectoderm. Recently 
Frieboes, an investigator whose opinion demands respect, 
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has advanced the idea that it is to some extent derived 
from the mesoderm. Dr. McCarthy implies that he js 
inclined to accept these new and almost revolutionary 
views. It is a pity that he merely whets our appetite 
by a brief reference to this fundamental matter without 
entering into any discussion of the subject. Perhaps, 
however, he would excuse himself by saying that he jg 
concerned primarily with the pathology and not with 
the embryology of the skin. There is no doubt that the 
present work will be welcomed by dermatologists in al] 
Ienglish-speaking countries, and will become indispensable 
to every dermatological and pathological library. ; 





CANCER RESEARCH IN DENMARK 
Together with the chief of the radiological department 
of the municipal hospital of Aarhus, Denmark, Dr. ¢. 
KreBs, two colleagues, Drs. H. C. RaAsk-NiIELSEN and 
A. WaGNER, have written in English a monograph entitled 
The Origin of Lymphosarcomatosis and its Relation to 
Other Forms of Leucosis in White Mice.* These workers 
describe a type of lymphatic tumour in white mice, which 
occurs principally in animals that have been exposed 
to large doses of irradiation by x rays. The disease can 
be transmitted experimentally from one generation to 
another, but only in animals previously exposed to radia- 
tion over the whole body surface. Both in the spon- 
taneous and experimental types of the disease the tumours 
found have been either a form of what is called ‘‘ lymph- 
adenosis ’’ or else ‘‘ lymphosarcomatosis ’’ or ‘‘ leuco- 
sarcomatosis.’’ In view of the confused nomenclatitetn 
use for all this group of neoplasms the authors suggest 
the term ‘‘ lymphomatosis infiltrans ’’ for the special type 
they have been investigating. The monograph contains 
very complete protocols of the experimental animals and 
fifteen pages of beautifully printed illustrations. 


SURGERY OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM 

The small book, Grundztige dev Neurochirurgie,’ which 
forms No. 8 of the series, Medizinische Praxis published 
by Professors Grote, Fromme, and Warnekros, presents 
in compressed form a very good account of the surgery of 
the nervous system. The various chapters contain sections 
on pathogenesis, symptomatology and _ diagnosis, _ pro- 
gnosis, and treatment. Although in the space at the 
author’s disposal no very great detail is possible, the 
book is important, because it presents very ably an 
account which we may take to be a summary of the 
best contemporary German thought. Chapters will be 
found on head injury, brain tumour and abscess, methods 
of ventricular puncture, and the taking of spinal pressure 
readings. The second half of the book is concerned with 
the peripheral nerves, sympathetic nervous system, and 
the surgery of pain. Altogether the book accomplishes 
what it sets out to do, and achieves an exceptionally 
high level of excellence. 





NOTES ON BOOKS 
The July instalment of the Annals of Medical History* 
contains eight articles, in addition to the third and con- 
cluding list of incunabula of which the College of 
Physicians of Philadelphia may be so justly proud, for 


©The Origin of Lymphosarcomatosis and its Relation to Other 
Forms of Leucosis in White Mice. By Carl Krebs, H. C. Rask- 
Nielsen, and Aage Wagner. Acta Radiologica, Supplementum X. 
Stockholm: P. A. Norstedt und Séner. 19380. (Pp. 53; 15 plates. 
Swedish crowns 8.) 

7 Grundziige dev Neurochirurgie. 
Lehmann. Medizinische Praxis, Band viii. Dresden und Leipzig: 
T. Steinkopff. (Pp. xii + 197; 23 figures. RM.13.50.) 

8 Annals of Medical Historv, New Series, vol. iii, No. 4, July, 
1921. Edited by Francis R. Packard, M.D. New York: Paul B. 
Hoeber, Inc. ; London: Bailliére, Tindall and Cox. (Pp. 363-464 ; 
illustrated. Subscription in Great Britain, £2 5s. per volume of six 
numbers. 
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it shows no fewer than 401 volumes. Dr. A. H. Barkley 
of Lexington, Kentucky, writes on Dr. Samuel Brown 
(1769-1830) of that city, who was the first professor of 
medicine west of the Alleghenies, and is said to have been 
the first in North America—namely, in 1802—to employ 
vaccination, though this is usually ascribed to Benjamin 
Waterhouse in 1800. Brown was also the first to advocate 
the institution of a National Medical Association. His 
portrait, which appears as the frontispiece, is that of 
an able and strong personality. There are two articles 
dealing with the private papers of great figures in medicine 
rather more than a century ago: Dr. G. C. Peachey, the 
historian of St. George’s Hospital, appropriately gives a 
thumb-nail sketch of the life of Matthew Baillie, physician 
to that hospital, before publishing two of his letters to 
Dr. Leckie ; Miss C. Doris Hellman of New York makes 
public a diary of Edward Jenner for the years 1810-12. 
In an interesting essay on tuberculosis and genius Dr. 
L. J. Moorman gives an account of Francis Thompson, 
the son of a medical man, an unsuccessful medical student 
for six years, and author of The Hound of Heaven, said 
to be the finest ode in the English language. The 
adventures of Nicholas Culpeper, soldier, physician, 
astrologer, philosopher, and politician, are retailed by Dr. 
Burton Chance. The foundations of British dermatology 
are displaved to the reader by Dr. Haldin-Davis ; the 
inventor of the first artificial ice machine (1850), Dr. John 
Gorrie, is brought to our notice by Dr. Edward Jelks, 
and Dr. W. W. Anderson gives a brief account of Thomas 
Holley Chivers, who abandoned medicine to live and die 
in ‘‘ the pride of his intellectuality,’’ and was a con- 
temporary and rival of Edgar Allan Poe. Among the 
readable reviews by Dr. Packard and Dr. David Riesman 
are those of the recently published lives of W. S. Halsted 
and J. G. Adami. 


LittLer’s Elementary Chemistry® has been written 
primarily as a textbook for students taking the school 
certificate and matriculation examinations. The author 
has rightly appreciated the fact that efforts towards con- 
densation tend to defeat themselves, and he has given 
his subject an illustrative treatment which is both 
arresting and instructive. It is calculated to lay the 
foundation of a permanent interest in chemistry. The 
book fulfils the desired requirements in a manner that 
cannot fail to be pleasing to the student as well as 
helpful to the tutor’s efforts. 


The two major diseases of Egypt are hookworm disease 
and bilharzia disease. There has accumulated a large 
quantity of literature on these two subjects, and accurate 
bibliographies are now essential for their proper study. 
The Rockefeller Foundation a few years ago issued an 
extensive list of references to the former; now the 
Egyptian University has published a Bibliography of 
Schistosomiasis (Bilharziasis) : Zoological, Clinical, and 
Prophylactic'® which extends to over 500 pages. The first 
half of the volume gives an alphabetical list of authors ; 
the second is arranged under subjects, the main headings 
being general, historical, zoological, clinical, and preven- 
tion. The scope of the book is not confined to the two 
human African species, but is widened to include other 
species recorded from man and mammals in all parts of 
the world. The volume, which is very moderately 
priced, will form an invaluable addition to the library of 
all who are seriously interested in this subject. 


Mr. Arthur Head’s beautiful collection of coloured 
drawings of the fundus has entered upon a new lease of 
life by the appearance of a second edition of Mr. 
G. Linpsay JoHNnson’s Pocket Atlas and Text-Book of 
the Fundus Oculi.‘! The preliminary text, which serves as 
an introduction to the drawings, shows little essential 





9 Elementary Chemistry. By W. Littler, B.Sc. London: G. Bell 
and Sons, Ltd. 1931. (Pp. xi + 440; 123 figures. 4s. 6d. net.) 

19 Bibliography of Schistosomiasis « (Bilharziasis): Zoological 
Clinical, and Prophylactic. By Mohamed Bey Khalil, M.D., Ph.D. 
Copies obtainable from the Librarian, Egyptian University, Giza, 
Egypt. (Pp. x + 506. 30 piastres, or Gs. net.) 

11°4 Pocket Atlas and Text-Book of the Fundus Oculi. By G. 
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and enlarged. London: Adlard and Son, Ltd. 1931. (Pp. ix + 
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change from the previous edition of 1911, with the excep- 
tion of the introduction of two chapters, one on cataract 
and another on the vitreous. It is difficult to understand 
why these chapters were introduced. That on cataract, 
for example, although excellent in itself, consists of an 
elementary discussion of this condition, its causes, and 
investigation by oblique and reflected illumination, 
followed by a clinical description of congenital, secondary, 
traumatic, post-operative, and senile cataract, and dis- 
location of the lens, all without reference to the subject 
of the book as indicated by its title. Other matter which 
is included, such as the description of von Pirquet’s 
cutaneous reaction for tubercle, or of the technique of 
operations for glaucoma, suggests that the volume is losing 
its essential character of a fundus atlas. The atlas itself, 
however, is an excellent one, and its fifty-four plates of 
the best and most representative of Mr. Head’s drawings, 
each supplied with a clear and informative descriptive 
note, is the most useful of its kind in our literature, with 
the exception of the classical atlas of Frost. The com- 
paratively small cost should make it a very serviceable 
reference book for the student and practitioner. 


A special number of Nosokomeion,'* or Quarterly 
Hospital Review, has recently been issued, containing 
the transactions of the second International Hospital 
Congress, which was held at Vienna from June 8th to 14th. 
The subjects discussed were: the costs of hospital construc- 
tion, the ratio of nurses to patients, hospital terminology, 
hospital legislation, auxiliary hospital activities, the cost 
of maintenance of patients in hospital, diets in large 
general hospitals, neurology and psychiatry in the general 
hospitals, and the influence of health insurance upon 
hospital practice and dispensaries. 





12 Nosokomeion. Supplementary Number. Stuttgart: W. Kohl- 
hammer. 1931. (Pp. 492. RM.15; subscribers and members of 
congress, M.10 plus postage.) 


PREPARATIONS AND APPLIANCES 

A PorTABLE X-Ray UNIT 
Watson and Sons (Electro-Medical), Limited (Sunic House, 
Kingsway) have introduced a portable x-ray unit under the 
name of the Watson-Sankey. This apparatus is not a small 
equipment of rigid type, in which everything is sacrificed 
to compactness, but a series of components which, when 
assembled, as they can be within a few minutes after arrival 
in the ward or at the private house, form a complete unit 
with an qutput sufficient for all the purposes of ordinary 
radiography. The components are four in number—namely, 
the trolley base on which the apparatus is mounted, a high- 
tension transformer, a box-type switchboard, and a tube stand. 
The transformer is of the oil-immersed type, with removable 
high-tension terminals for easy transport. The switchboard 
carries a milliameter, a voltmeter, two safety fuses, and an 
adjustable control. The automatic exposure switch is con- 
nected to the switchboard by a length of flexible cable, 
so that the operator is allowed reasonable freedom of move- 
ment, and the exposure may be set at anything from 1/4 to 
12 seconds by rotating a knob. The tube stand, which is 
arranged for use with a metalix tube, allows of movement 
of the tube to any position for radiography, and has sufficient 
extension for work on either side of the bed. The output 
is 90 kilovolts peak at 10 milliamperes, and by a special auto- 
transformer it is possible to obtain a range of kilovoltage 
from 50 upwards. The apparatus is operated on the ordinary 
power supply, or, if necessary, on the lighting circuit, and 
arrangements are also made whereby various alternating 
current voltages may be employed. Special canvas carrying 
cases are supplied. 








LIVOGEN 


Livogen (British Drug Houses Ltd.) consists of concentrated 
liquid extract of liver combined with haemoglobin and 
vitamin B. The value of liver feeding in secondary anaemias 
was proved experimentally before the discovery of the specific 
action of liver and liver extracts in pernicious anaemia. The 
latter action has proved a comparatively straightforward 
problem, but the mode of action of liver in secondary 
anaemias is still very obscure. Liver extracts have been 
found to be rich in vitamin B,, and yeast extract has been 
added to livogen to ensure an adequate content of both 
vitamins B, and B,. This combination of active principles 
is intended to promote blood regeneration in anaemias due 
to a wide variety of causes, and the makers claim that the 
preparation is ideal as a general tonic. 
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PROTECTION OF THE CHILD FROM 
TUBERCULOSIS 

It is characteristic of the rapid advance of public health 
activity in this country, with its increasing concentra- 
tion on the less obvious sources of danger, that the 
National Association for the Prevention of Tuberculosis 
should, at its seventeenth annual congress in Margate 
this year, have devoted the whole of its attention to 
considering the problem of tuberculosis in the child. 
The subject was discussed from various angles, and 
quite contradictory expressions of opinion were made, 
which proved frankly puzzling to the lay members of 
the audience. There was, in particular, a sharp 
cleavage of opinion on the amount of energy that 
should be expended on the child during school years. 
On the one hand, Dr. H. Midgley Turner pleaded that, 
since there were reasons for believing that about half 
of the serious tuberculosis in adult life owed its origin 
to infection in childhood, ‘‘ the spearhead of the attack 
on tuberculosis ’’ should be directed against the child- 
hood manifestations of the disease. On the other hand, 
Dr. L. S. T. Burrell, in an address which was warmly 
applauded, arguing from the fact that in practice cases 
of pulmonary tuberculosis in adults rarely gave a 
history of undue delicacy during childhood, and that 
the mortality from tuberculosis was lowest in the 
5-15 year age group, maintained that under our present 
conditions we were in danger of paying far too much 
attention to the school child. The spirit of Wisdom of 
the Margate congress might almost have been purposely 
distilled by Dr. R. C. Wingfield in the preparation of 
his address before the Public Health Section of the 
British Medical Association Meeting at Eastbourne, 
published in our current issue. Taking as his title 
‘‘ The problem of the child in the tuberculous house- 
hold,’’ Dr. Wingfield made a critical examination, 
characterized by the qualities of penetration and level- 
headedness for which he has acquired a reputation, 
into the existing state of our knowledge, and the public 
health attitude towards the subject. It is a paper that 
should be read carefully by all who were unable to 
listen to him in person. Instead of commenting on it 
directly, we shall attempt to draw certain general con- 
clusions, not only from this paper, but from the wide 
range of papers delivered before the Margate congress. 

Before proceeding further let us define our terms. 
By “latent tuberculosis ’’ we mean 
which there are one or more foci of tuberculosis in the 
body, not severe or extensive enough to give rise to 
clinically detectable disease. Latent tuberculosis may 
be subdivided into two types—active and inactive. 


** Latent active tuberculosis ’’ implies the presence of a 
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lesion in which the tubercle bacilli are actively pro- 
liferating ; caseation may or may not be present ; and 
the lesion as a whole may progress till it gives rise to 
clinically manifest symptoms of disease, or it may 
undergo retrogression with ultimate healing. ‘‘ Latent 
inactive tuberculosis ’’ refers to a lesion that is quiescent 
or that has undergone healing with or without calcifi- 
cation ; in case it may be objected that a calcified 
lesion is of no further importance, let it be remembered 
that McPhedran and his colleagues have demonstrated 
by animal inoculation the presence of tubercle bacillj 
in the tissues surrounding calcified lesions and fibrous 
apical scars in about 24 per cent. of cases. These are 
the terms which were used by Burkhardt in his classical 
investigation at Dresden into the frequency of latent 
tuberculosis in bodies examined post mortem. The 
term “‘ latent ’’ comes from the Latin latére, meaning 
‘to be hidden.’’ To restrict it to the sense of ‘‘ lying 
dormant ’’ is, we consider, a mistake, because it leaves 
us with no suitable term for that important type of 
active lesion which, though often recognizable by 
x rays, is not sufficiently developed to give rise to 
clinical symptoms of disease ; it is, moreover, this type 
of lesion which we are all anxious to detect. It may 
be taken that in both these classes the graded intra- 
dermal tuberculin test will be positive, and that the 
sensitivity will probably be higher in the latent active 
than in the latent inactive type. 

The two main problems to be dealt with concern the 
infant or child in the tuberculous household—briefly 
referred to as the “‘ contact child ’’—and the child of 
school-leaving age. That infants may safely be reared 
in contact with open tuberculosis is clear from the 
experience of Papworth, where.not one of 133 children 


- born and reared in the settlement has developed clinical 


On the other hand, there is evidence that 
under the usual social conditions the mortality from 
tuberculosis is appreciably higher in contact than in 
non-contact children. The procedure to be adopted 
with these contact children must be determined by the 
individual circumstances. If the’ parents are thoroughly 
intelligent, and strict personal and domestic hygiene 
can be relied on, there is no reason why the child 
should not be brought up in the home. If the condi- 
tions are adverse, the child may be removed for the 
first few years of life to a home in the country, as 
under the Grancher system, or preferably to a home 
or institution in the town, where it can be brought up 
under conditions similar to those of non-contact children. 
This latter method has the advantage that the child 
is not far from its parents, and enjoys the bencfit of 
being reared in the type of environment in which it 
will probably have to spend the greater portion of its 
future life. If the domestic conditions are bad, and 
if for one reason or another the child cannot be removed 
from home, the question of vaccination with B.C.G. 
should be seriously considered. It is for this class of 
case that the vaccine seems to be most suitable. 
Experience in New York has shown that if it is given 
by the intradermal method ill-effects are uncommon, 
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and the infant usually develops a positive tuberculin 





reaction. 
So far as the child of school-leaving age is concerned, 


attention should be devoted mainly to the detection of 
latent active lesions, which, under the more strenuous 
conditions of office or factory life shortly to be expe- 
rienced, may possibly progress to the stage of clinical 
tuberculosis. For this purpose each child, before leaving 
school, should be tested with tuberculin. The positive 
reactors should be examined under the x rays, and 
divided as far as possible into the latent active and the 
latent inactive types. Careful examination of children 
of the latent active type will probably reveal, accord- 
ing to the experience ‘of Opie and his colleagues in 
Philadelphia, a small proportion who are in the 
incipient stage of tuberculosis ; these should be sent to 
a preventorium or sanatorium. The remainder of the 
latent active type should be supervised by the tuberca- 
losis dispensary, so that early treatment can be adopted 
immediately any untoward signs develop. 

There are still considerable blanks in our knowledge, 
and not till these are filled in will it be possible to 
express a sound opinion on the value of certain pre- 
ventive measures. We have much to learn about the 
meaning of the development of a positive tuberculin 
reaction. Is this development to be regarded as a 
danger signal, or does it represent the incipient stage 
of immunity and give cause for thankfulness? What 
proportion of tuberculin-positive and tuberculin-negative 
reactors in late childhood develop pulmonary tubercu- 
losis during young adult life? Is pulmonary tubercu- 
losis in adult life due to a reinfection of an allergic 
person (as Opie believes, and as most laboratory work 
indicates), or is it due to recrudescence of a lesion 
acquired in childhood? What is the importance of 
dosage in primary and secondary infections, and what 
truth is there in Dudley’s conception of the velocity of 
infection? These are simple questions, and the attempt 
to answer them should be the inspiration of every 
tuberculosis officer. 








BIOLOGICAL STANDARDIZATION 


The Permanent Standards Commission of the Health 
Organization of the League of Nations has now pub- 
lished the report of its last meeting, held in June at 
the London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine. 
On the preceding days committees of experts had dis- 
cussed many of the technical problems dealt with in 
the report, and had submitted definite recommenda- 
tions for the consideration of the commission. The 
report now issued states briefly the final form in which 
these recommendations were presented to, and have 
been accepted by, the Health Committee of the League. 
The work of the commission is largely concerned with 
the problems involved in the standardization of anti- 
serums and other biological substances, and has espe- 
cially and continually in view the establishment of 
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biological standards, and the definition of units in terms 
of these standards, for international acceptance and use. 
Since its formation in 1923, the commission has secured 
the adoption, by international agreement, of standards 
and units for diphtheria and tetanus antitoxins, anti- 
dysentery serum, insulin, pituitary (posterior lobe) 
extract, digitalis, salvarsan, and other biological sub- 
stances of a similar class. These standards and units 
have received world-wide recognition and acceptance, 
and the value of a uniform system of notation, unitage, 
and measurement, both for the treatment and diagnosis 
of disease and for the prosecution of research, is being 
increasingly recognized. The present report records 
the nature of the problems studied, the progress made, 
and the decisions reached since the last meeting of the 
commission at Frankfort in 1928, and outlines the 
questions to be studied in the immediate future. 

During the war antitoxins prepared against the toxins 
of the organisms of the gas-gangrene group were used 
for the treatment and prophylaxis of wound infections, 
and these antitoxins are now coming into more general 
use in the civilian surgical practice of many countries, 
particularly as a prophylactic measure in abdominal 
operations. The question of their biological standard- 
ization is of growing importance, and past experience 
has shown that international agreement ought to be 
achieved before several units, possibly of widely 
different values, are proposed or accepted in individual 
countries. As a beginning, the commission has devoted 
its attention to the establishment of a standard and the 
definition of a unit for perfringens antitoxin. The com- 
mittee of experts which investigated the standardiza- 
tion of this antitoxin wisely decided to base the inter- 
national unit on the only standard which had been 
proposed when its inquiry began. From the results of 
its investigations the committee concluded that per- 
fringens antitoxin can be assayed with a high degree 
of accuracy, and that simple and practicable methods 
of standardization, which yield consistent results when 
applied by different workers in different countries, are 
available. A standard for perfringens antitoxin has 
accordingly been established, and a unit in terms of 
the standard has been defined and accepted for inter- 
national use. Investigations of a similar kind are now 
to be undertaken with respect to gas-gangrene (Vibrion 
septique) antitoxin. 

The investigation of the many problems arising in 
connexion with diphtheria continues to engage the 
attention of the commission. Two questions of far- 
reaching practical importance are to be studied in the 
immediate future: an inquiry into cases of diphtheria, 
reported chiefly on the European continent, which have 
apparently failed to respond to treatment by antitoxin, 
and an inquiry into the possibility of obtaining inter- 
national agreement on the standardization of diphtheria 
prophylactic. International agreement has been reached 
with regard to the definition and de*ermination of the 
Schick test dose of diphtheria toxin. Different views 
have been held as to the method of determining the 
quantity of diphtheria toxin to be used in this test, 











and these have found expression in official regulations. 
In some countries the original definition of Schick— 
one-fiftieth of the minimum lethal dose, for a guinea- 
pig, of a matured toxin—is held to be sufficient for 


practical purposes. Other workers, notably Glenny in 
this country and Kellogg in America, have maintained 
that, since toxins contain very varying proportions of 
toxin and toxoid, the level of immunity due to anti- 
toxin in the patient indicated by a given toxin is 
dependent, not merely on the toxin present in the 
dose injected, but also on its combining power for anti- 
toxin, and that accordingly, in defining the Schick test 
dose, the combining power for antitoxin as well as the 
toxicity should be taken into account. Convincing 
experimental evidence has been produced in support 
of these views ; what remained in doubt, however, was 
the necessity of this admittedly more accurate adjust- 
ment of the dose for the practical conduct of the Schick 
test. An extensive trial has therefore been conducted, 
in which workers in seven different countries have par- 
ticipated. Two Schick test toxins, adjusted to contain 
the same amounts of toxin in their test doses, but 
differing rather widely in their combining powers, were 
tested on nearly 1,500 individuals. The scope of the 
inquiry, and the results obtained, are given in an 
appendix to the report. It was demonstrated that the 
number of persons classed as Schick-positive or Schick- 
negative depends upon the properties of the toxin used ; 
in the case of the two toxins siudied the difference 
amounted to about 5 per cent. The difference is not 
large, but it was clearly desirable so to frame an inter- 
national definition of the Schick test dose as to eliminate 
it altogether. In this country, and in some others, 
the international definition now accepted will involve 
no change in the official regulations ; in others, in which 
the determination of the dose has hitherto been based 
on the lethal action alone of the toxin, an additional 
test to control the combining power will be necessary. 
The Schick test is a most important instrument in the 
hands of investigators in many countries who are 
searching for the knowledge which will enable public 


health authorities to bring the disease under more 
dS 

effective control, and the adoption by international 

agreement of a uniform practice for determining 


immunity and susceptibility will be of value in corre- 
lating the results obtained in countries widely separated 
geographically. 

A definite advance is recorded in the report with 
regard to tuberculin. Investigations on the methods 
of conducting the test, and comparative studies of 
different national standards of tuberculin, have been in 
progress for some years, and the commission is now 
able to state that agreement has been reached for 
acceptance of a standard tuberculin for international 
use. This standard, like the antitoxin standards, is 
preserved at the State Serum Institute, Copenhagen. 
The activities of the commission are now being extended 
to include the standardization of those veterinary 
products whose use affects also human therapeutics, 
and the standardization of sex hormones. For the 
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former studies the assistance of experts in veterinary 
medicine will be sought, and Dr. H. H. Dale, director 
of the National Institute for Medical Research, London, 
has been asked to organize the co-operation of experts 
in different countries, with a view to agreements con- 
cerning standards for sex hormones. 

The Permanent Standards Commission at the same 
meeting adopted a series of important recommendations 
submitted by the Conference on Vitamin Standards 
which was sitting in London at the same time. With 
this matter we propose to deal in our next issue. 





THE PANEL CONFERENCE 
The Annual Conference of Representatives of Local 
Medical and Panel Committees, which was held last 
week, proved that there was less division of opinion 
than some had expected on one or two matters of 
recent controversy. A full report of the proceedings 
of the Conference will be found in the Supplement to 
our present issue, and it shows that, besides a number 
of amendments to the Medical Benefit Regulations which 
were submitted for confirmation or approval, there were 
three main matters on which decisions had to be taken, 
The chairman is to be congratulated upon the way in 
which” he conducted what might have been a very 
difficult meeting, and the members upon the wisdom 
of the decisions at which they arrived. One of these 


/ main decisions had reference to the subject upon which 


we commented in a leading article a fortnight ago'— 
the cause of the increase in sickness benefit claims 
during recent years. The Conference unanimously 
approved the reply which the Insurance Acts Com- 


| mittee had sent to the Ministry of Health as a rejoinder ~ 


to the Memorandum in which -the Ministry had 


| attempted to show that the main factor in this increase 


was laxity of medical certification. The experience of 
this large body of representative insurance practitioners 
enabled them to endorse, without cavil or dissent, the 
contention that the increased call upon sickness and 
disablement benefit funds has been due in overwhelming 
degree to a growth in the number of legitimate claims 
made by insured persons, and that, of subsidiary 
causes, improper medical certification was the least 
probable and the least demonstrable. The complete 
argument will be found in the Supplement to our 
issue of October 10th (pp. 206-9), and the Conference 
desired that the document in which it is set out should 
be distributed at least as widely as was the Memorandum 
of the Ministry of Health to which it appears to be an 
irrefutable answer. 

The longest discussion at the Conference, however, 
was directed naturally to the deduction from the capita- 


| tion fee on the basis of which insurance practitioners 


are remunerated. There has been a good deal of 
criticism of the action of the Insurance Acts Committee, 
both in acquiescing in the original proposal of the 
Government to reduce the capitation fee by one shilling 
temporarily, and, when circumstances had changed so 


708. 


1 British Medical Journal, October 17th, p. 
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E. WATSON-WILLIAMS: THE BROKEN NOSE 
















Fic. 3.—Case I. Characteristic Fia. 5.—Case II. Severe crushing ; Fia. 7.—Case VI. Crushing 
deformity of ‘“ mild" type. profile restored, triangle splint used. laceration of nose, after eight days. 








Fia. 4.—-Case I. Four days after Fie. 6.—Case V. Result after Fie. 8.—Case VI. Result after 
reduction, no splints used. severe crushing with fracture of reduction, triangle splint used. 
maxilla. 
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WILLIAM SUSMAN: ROLE OF THE PITUITARY IN THE ETIOLOGY OF CANCER 





cat % a 
M2545 “eS oa8 
Fic. 1.—Posterior pituitary—haemalum and eosin. The Fia. 2.— Abundant and enlarged islets in a case of carcinoma 
or shows a definite eS Ts portion with a of rectum. x 50 
airly pronounced stroma. The lobule is of an epithelial 


character, and the stroma glial. In the lower right-hand 
corner a glial sclerosis is evident. x 100. 








Fic. 3.—A simple ulcer on the back of a mouse after the Fic. 4.—Case I. The growth had become hyalinized, and 
epithelioma had ag gual a month after treatment. Section was separating trom the thin floor of malignant tissue. x 60. 
at two months. x 
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na Fic. 5.—Case VI. Histological features of the epithelioma Fic. 6.—Epidermal layer has returned to the normal 
of the foot before treatment. x 70. 


thickness, and the tumour is sharply differentiated from the 
epidermis. The deeper portion of the growth was bounded by 
cellular connective tissue. Section taken after fourteen days’ 
treatment. x 80. 
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d Fia. 7.—Case VI. Macroscopic features of the foot and tumour Fie. 8.—Case VI. After fourteen days’ treatment the keratosis had 
0 before treatment. Note the iepaieontedls on the left and the invading disappeared and the tumour is sharply outlined. The advancing edge 
margin on the right of the tumour. had disappeared after five days. 
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W. ARKLAY STEEL: TORSION OF OVARIAN 
CYST IN CHILDREN 





Fic. 1.—Cyst of left ovary from a girl aged 9 years. 


J. S. ANDERSON: GANGRENE 





Fic. 1.—Appearance on admission. 
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Fig. 1.—Wound diphtheria of false membrane type. 
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Fig. 2.—Appearance eleven days after admission. 
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that the matter was reopened, in hesitating to accept on 
behalf of insurance practitioners the smaller deduction 
then proposed. There were those who objected to the 
earlier action having been taken without reference to 
Panel Committees and insurance practitioners, and there 
were others who thought that in the later event a 
prompt acceptance would have been preferable to 
such reference. Both views had found expression in 
the correspondence columns of the Supplement. The 
Insurance Acts Committee had in each instance to form 
its judgement in a very difficult situation. The Con- 
ference recognized this, and, by an overwhelming 
majority, endorsed the action which had been taken. 
On the immediately practical point of the attitude to be 
adopted in face of the accomplished fact of the deduc- 
tion, there was an equally emphatic decision, which the 
medical profession as a whole will approve. It was 
recognized that national sacrifice was necessary and 
that insurance practitioners would endure their part in 
it in no grudging spirit ; but it was placed on record 
that, in fact, the sacrifice asked from insurance practi- 
tioners was larger in proportion than that demanded in 
other comparable cases, that it should be reconsidered 
as soon as national circumstances allowed, that the 
question of the amount of the capitation fee was not 
raised on its merits, and that therefore a strong protest 
must be made against the unsubstantiated statement 
in a paragraph of the Economy Report that the 
“payments to the doctors are too high.’’ It should 
be noted that all these points have been allowed by the 
Minister of Health in his statements or letters, including 
the final wise communication which he sent to the Con- 
ference itself. The sacrifice is a real one: in many 
individual cases it will be a great one ; but the need 
is also real and great. 

The question was once more raised whether the 
Insurance Acts Committee ought to continue to be 
recognized as representing centrally insurance practi- 
tioners, or whether the constitution of that committee 
should be altered or reviewed. The pleas that the 
central committee should have no connexion with the 
British Medical Association, and that it should be 
wholly composed of insurance practitioners, and, even 
so, should not contain any who acted as part-time 
examining officers for referee purposes, or who served 
on advisory or inquiry committees in disciplinary cases, 
were patiently heard and summarily and emphatically 
rejected. The minority vote came from two or three 
areas only, and was even smaller than it used to be 
when such matters appeared regularly on the agenda 
of the Annual Panel Conference. Apart from other 
considerations which show the advantage of the present 
composition of the Insurance Acts Committee—which, 
though more than three-quarters of its members are 
insurance practitioners, contains a few representatives 
of other branches of medical practice—the facts that no 
doctor is wholly an insurance practitioner, and that 
ophthalmic surgeons and other members of hospital 
staffs are intimately concerned with additional treatment 
benefits and other aspects of the insurance service, show 
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the complete impropriety of the suggestions which were 
so strikingly repudiated. It is no surprise, though none 
the less gratifying, that the strenuous attempts in certain 
interested quarters to create disunion have met with 
such scant support both at the Annual Conference of 
Local Medical and Panel Committees and at a similar 
conference held in Scotland a few days earlier. 

It is significant that the Conference once more 
recorded its protest against the Regulation recently 
introduced by the late Minister of Health interfering 
with the free right of an insured person to change his 
doctor when he wishes, and an appeal may be made 
to the present Minister to remove this unnecessary dis- 
ability placed upon insured persons as compared with 
private patients. In conclusion, we should like to con- 
gratulate Dr. H. C. Jonas of Barnstaple upon his 
election as chairman of the Conference for the ensuing 
year. 





~~ 
4 


THE RADIUM “BOMB” 
In Great Britain the use of radium in making a mass 
attack on malignant growth has not met with success. 
Eighteen months ago the four-gram ‘‘ bomb ”’ was set 
up in the Westminster Hospital clinic in order that this 
method of distance irradiation might be thoroughly 
investigated. In the report of the Radium Commission, 
printed in our issue of October 17th, it was stated that 
“the use of the bomb in its present form was not only 
uneconomic, but unwarranted,’’ and the radium con- 
tained in it has accordingly been distributed. It is 
therefore of particular interest to read at the present 
moment a treatise by Drs. Max Cheval and Dustin of 
Brussels concerning their experience during three years 
of the use of a ‘“‘ bomb ”’ containing the same amount 
of radium—namely, four grams. The Theory and 
Practice of Telecurietherapy,’ as distance irradiation is 
called on the Continent, deals with every aspect of the 
method. The first chapter describes in detail, with 
illustrations, the constitution of the ‘‘ bomb,’’ the 
organization of the department, and the theoretical con- 
siderations determining the fields of application and 
dosage. The bomb was so arranged that two patients 
could be treated at the same time, and Drs. Cheval 
and Dustin have calculated that with four grams of 
radium worth eight million Belgian francs (approxi- 
mately £45,000 sterling) it is possible in one year to 
treat 130 patients with uterine cancer, each patient 
receiving 100 treatments. This assumes that the 
maximum efficiency is attained, patients following one 
another with perfect regularity night and day. In their 
second chapter the authors describe their findings on 
the biological action of the irradiation, including under 
this heading the effect on the general condition, the 
normal tissues, and the malignant cells. They have 
found that patients do not suffer seriously from general 
injury, and the insignificant degrees of anaemia which 
they have noticed do not seem to be in accord with the 
more serious results obtained in this country. Their 
account of the effect of irradiation on the malignant 
cells is accompanied by a histological study, illustrated 
by drawings, and this section occupies more than half 





1 Théorie et Pratique de la Telécuriethérapie. Par Max Cheval 
i i (34 fr.) 


et A. P. Dustin. Paris: Masson et Cie. 1931. 
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the book. It is claimed that this is the first systematic | is produced to show that the reaction depends alone ledge 
histological study of tumours during the course of their | on virus and specific antibody, that contaminating bacte 
treatment by distance irradiation, and the chapter is | organisms play no part in it (as claimed by Schuly unqi 
concluded by an interesting scientific discussion of the | and his colleagues), and, further, that a firm unig oth 
nature of the influence of irradiation on cell division. | between virus and antibody takes ploce in the tg oper 
The final chapter deals with the clinical side of the | tube. Briefly, the reaction behaves like other antigen) was 
problem, the clinical material having amounted in three | antibody reactions, which is what one would havel accu: 
years to 207 patients. Those with cancer of the tongue | expected. The most valuable part of Craigie ani tion 
and upper air passages numbered 47. Two “‘ cures ”’ | Tulloch’s work, however, relates to the production gf <ince 
were achieved among ten patients with carcinoma of | immunity with neutralized virus. They find tha! yoke 
the tongue. In the whole category seven ‘‘ cures’’ | vaccinia virus neutralized with antiserum, although? But 
were obtained in 14 “‘ favourable cases ’’’ ; the remaining | unable to provoke a reaction when injected intp. accol 
33 were unfavourable. Eight patients with carcinoma | dermally, can yet be shown to contain active ving} meth 
of the oesophagus were treated, and of these, two | when inoculated intra-testicularly. Further, when thi} gowe 
were improved, for eight and twenty-four months | neutralized virus is introduced subcutaneously jj} fashi 
respectively. Thirty-six patients with carcinoma of the | rabbits, despite the fact that no reaction occurs, ; a ha 
cervix were treated, twelve ‘“‘ cures’’ being recorded | solid immunity to vaccinia virus is evoked. Simi chanj 
among the twenty-five favourable cases. Twenty-five | results have been obtained by Rhoads (Journ. Exper} traste 
patients with carcinoma of the breast were treated, but | Med., 1931, lili, 185). Even one inoculation of 3} critic 
twenty of these had already had surgical removal per- | surprisingly small amount of virus, so treated, provel) willin 
formed, so that the results are of little value as evidence, | sufficient to give a solid immunity in rabbits as teste! ance 
though two good results have been obtained with | by dermal inoculation, and there is evidence that tk} on s 
irradiation alone among four patients. Thirteen patients | sensitized virus, when dried in vacuo, is a stabk} hand 
with carcinoma of the rectum were treated, of whom | product. Of course, more work is required on ths} towa1 
only one remains alive. Twenty cases of sarcoma were | question, and Craigie and Tulloch are commendabh! But 1 
treated, but no conclusions have been formed. The | cautious in drawing conclusions, but it would seem thi} of he 
authors make no exaggerated claims for the method, | it is along these lines, so clearly indicated by ther 
but suggest that in an increasing number of patients a | investigations, that the solution of the problem of; 
definitive sterilization of tumours may be expected. | safe method of small-pox prophylaxis will be found, 
That it is an efficient palliative for advanced cases has ee 
been demonstrated. The whole treatise forms a good Wom 
and careful account of a relatively unexplored method SCIENCE AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS will the 
of treatment. The results so far obtained do not seem | 50Me thought-provoking ideas on the subject of scien ’ witles 
to promise any very startling improvement as compared | 294 the State were put forward by the president of th ie 
with other lines of attack. Royal Photographic Society, Mr. Olaf Bloch, F.C, om 
in his annual address from the chair of that body a mild 
October 20th. The address was a plea that the scientiig Elizal 
THE VARIOLA-VACCINIA FLOCCULATION TEST man should take a greater place in public affairs, Mp OW | 
The application of the flocculation test of Gordon to | Bloch pointed out how marked had been the reactio Of @ 
the diagnosis of small-pox has already formed the | of scientific advance upon human life, except in thf ve 
subject of a report to the Medical Research Council | sphere of political and social organization, which sciene} fr 
(Special Report Series, No. 143) by Burgess, Craigie, | had left comparatively untouched. The technical maf helpin 
and Tulloch. Their results applied to material from | soon discovered that the government of the community] Ver 
ninety-six different sources—variola minor, varicella, | and the administration of its affairs as at present carriel and a 
and septic rashes—and left little doubt as to the | on, came under a completely different category from* wall 
specificity of the reaction as well as to its utility in the | his own work, so that he was inclined to leave politics comm 
diagnosis of small-pox. Craigie and Tulloch have con- and economics severely alone. In this he was wrong: Tests ; 
tinued the investigation with a view not only to giving | for it should be possible at least to attempt to de hour 
the test a more extended trial, but also to examining | with these matters in the calm, abstract, and logic ak 
9 be 


more closely its mechanism and the possibility of 
improving it. Their findings, incorporated in a report 
to the Medical Research Council (Special Report Series, 
No. 156), constitute a most valuable addition to our 
knowledge of immunity in virus infections.’ The 
extended application of the test comprised a further 
129 specimens, and the results obtained amply confirm 
the opinion expressed in the earlier report that the 
reaction is both specific and delicate. The authors also 
show how the technique of the test can be improved 
by freeing the antigen from impurities which interfere 
with the reaction, and indicate the best methods for the 
preservation of the flocculating serum. But this is not 
the most interesting portion of the report. Evidence 








1 Medical Research Council. Special Report Series, No. 156. 
Further Investigations on the Variola-Vaccinia Flocculation Re- 
action. By James Craigie and W. J. Tulloch. London: H.M. 


Stationery Office, 1931. (3s. net.) 



























way in which the scientist pursued his work in th 
laboratory. The aloofness of the scientist from publi 
life, Mr. Bloch believed, was not likely to continu 
Production was passing rapidly under the control ¢ 
science, and distribution was following ; the next stag 
would be scientific control of administration. The di 
placement of labour by mechanization, improvemeli 
in industrial organization, and all the other factor 
which made possible the production of wealth wil 
increasing ease, were chiefly due to the efforts of traine 
individuals, who would, sooner or later, find themselvé 
compelled to take part in government. Human qué 
tions, said Mr. Bloch, were the most difficult of @ 
with which to experiment. The sphere in whit 
scientific control of the human problem had been bé 
advanced was in public and private health, where the 
was rather greater certainty in the application of kno 
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ledge to affairs. Much of the experimental work in 
bacteriology, for example, had led to quite definite and 
unquestionable results, and the method of applying 
such results to the control of infectious diseases, to 
he tey operative surgery, to food preservation, and the like, 
Ntigen! was not too difficult to work out with a fair degree of 
1 hav accuracy. Moreover, in the sphere of health, opposi- 
ie anil tion to innovations was less profound and prolonged, 
tion of since, generally speaking, passion was scarcely pro- 
d thi} yoked, and vested interests not too severely ruffled. 
though} But in general, where the experiment had to take 
int.) account, not of a new machine or a new industrial 
e ving} method, but of human affairs, advance was much 
en this} slower, and the mind moved in a more conventional 
sly i} fashion. An enormous social inertia existed, which was 
curs, af a handicap when the material aspects of life were 
Simi} changing as rapidly as at present. Mr. Bloch con- 
Exper} trasted, on the one hand, the openness of mind, the 
Nn ofa! critical examination of both new and old ideas, the 
provel| willingness to accept whatever seemed worthy of accept- 
; teste! ance on such examination, often exhibited by writers 
hat th} on scientific and technical subjects, and, on the other 
stabk} hand, the attitude shown often in the same journals 
on th! towards social, economic, and political change or review. 
endably! But the first uncertain steps towards a higher standard 
em tha) of health and living had already been taken. 
ry ther - cei 
elle OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY FOR PAYING 
und, MENTAL PATIENTS 
At a meeting of the Psychological Group of the Medical 
Women’s Federation, held lately at the Lyceum Club, 
scieno| the subjects discussed included the working of the 
t of they DEW Mental r reatment Act, difficult and backward 
Fic} gis in a village colony, and the treatment of 
ody at} mild mental disorder by organized occupation. Dr. 
cientigg Elizabeth Casson, describing the work done at her 
, Jp own hospital in Bristol, stressed the vital importance 
veactigh Of a regular routine. The majority of her patients 
in ty have their breakfast in bed, but those who get up 
scienct for breakfast are occupied in arranging flowers and 
a] matt helping in the house until 10.30, when everybody goes 
munityg Ver to the occupation room for an hour or an hour 
and a half. After their work there the patients go for 
a walk, do gardening, or—if the weather is wet—have 
community singing. From 2 to 4 o'clock everybody 
rests ; after tea they walk in the garden for half an 
hour and then return to the occupation room for an 
hour before supper. At 8 o’clock those who do not go 
to bed play community games or do country dancing. 
Dr. Casson insists also upon the importance of having 
the occupational therapy department distinct from the 
hursing department ; her patients are taken to the 
xt stagoccupation room by the nurses and fetched from it, 
The dig children would be taken to or fetched from school, 
vemengUt once inside the department they see no more of 
factoathe nurse until work is over. To put the occupational 
th wiltherapist under the matron is, in her opinion, as bad 
: trainees to put the dispenser under the matron. The therapist 
smselv@uust be a specialist carrying out the doctoz’s prescrip- 
in ques ion ; if the nurses like to take an interest in the work— 
t of 5 a parent might help a child with his home-work— 
. whid hat is a very good thing, but the work is far too 
een bePCCialized to be successful if carried out by half- 
sre the@’ained people. Dr. Casson thinks that it is better for 
f know ¢tybody if the nurses confine themselves strictly to 
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the work of nursing. In the same way exercises must 
be taught by a games mistress. Games, like handi- 
crafts, should be taught from-the beginning as if the 
patients were children ; the atmosphere of going back 
to school is most beneficial therapeutically. Netball 
has been found one of the best games for mental 
patients. The idea first occurred to Dr. Casson when 
she saw the interest aroused in introverted patients 
by balloons at Christmas. It is, as she says, extremely 
difficult not to do something about it when a ball is 
thrown at you. She regards with horror knitting as an 
occupation for mental patients ; it is possible to carry 
on a complete fantasy system while knitting busily. 
Even for the acute agitated melancholic a better task 
is unravelling silk stockings ; beautiful purses can be 
rewoven from the material. She likes soap carving as 
an early handicraft ; it has the advantage of being 
extraordinarily cheap, as all the soap can be used after- 
wards. She has also found weaving very successful. 
It provides rhythm and a graduation of attention ; the 
patients can apply themselves to thinking out patterns, 
and there is an extraordinary fascination about doing 
‘just another inch.’’ She has found it very useful 
for improving the gait of hysterics, as they are obliged 
to use their feet properly on the treadles. Book- 
binding is useful for those who want to sit still, as it 
keeps them constantly on the move, and leather work 
teaches perseverance. Cane work is too dull, except for 
the mentally deficient, she says, and raffia is often the 
resort of those who will not use their minds. It has 
been objected that private patients would not care to 
be put to work ; to this Dr. Casson’s figures are suffi- 
cient answer. Of 100 cases on her books, 84 per cent. 
have been through the occupational therapy department. 
For ten it was not prescribed ; one was aged 6 weeks 
and two others 79 and 84 years respectively, while 
seven only stayed an average of five and a half days in 
the institution. There were, in fact, only six rebels 
who absolutely refused to do occupational therapy ; 
it is regrettable to record that one of these was a doctor 
and another a doctor’s wife, whose husband stopped her 
just as she was getting interested. 


HUGHLINGS JACKSON 
The publication of the first volume of the Selected 
Writings of John Hughlings Jackson' fills a long-felt 
want. Hughlings Jackson’s position is unique among 
neurological teachers, and hitherto his publications have 
been available, for the most part, only in the journals 
in which they were originally published. It is a tribute 
to his originality that his ideas should have been 
perpetuated for a generation largely by means of verbal 
tradition. Now, however, a selection of his papers is 
made readily available. The first volume, which is 
edited by Dr. James Taylor, with the advice and 
assistance of Dr. Gordon Holmes and Dr. F. M. R. 
Walshe, deals with epilepsy and epileptiform con- 
vulsions. It contains all Jackson’s most important 
contributions to this subject, including his observations 
on localized convulsions and on so-called ‘‘ uncinate 
fits.’ Apart from the value of this collection as an 





"Selected Writings of John Hughlings Jackson. Ydited for the 
Guarantors of Brain by James Taylor, M.D., 
advice and assistance of Gordon Holmes, 
F. M. R. Walshe, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Stoughton, Ltd. 


F.R.C.P., with the 
F.R.C.P., and 
Hodder and 


M.D., 
London: 


Voli. -i. 


1931. (25s. net. 
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expression of Jackson’s ideas, it is a rich mine of 
clinical observations, and should be read not only by 
those who are interested in neurological principles, but 
also by all who have to deal with epileptic patients. 
The second volume is to contain Jackson’s more 
philosophical papers, including those on aphasia. 


THE B.C.G. TRIAL AT LUBECK 

On October 12th the trial of Professor Deycke, Professor 
Klotz, Dr. Altstaedt, and Sister Schiitze commenced.? 
The sittings apparently threaten to occupy in all some 
three or four weeks. It is a little difficult for the English 
reader, unfamiliar with the procedure of the German 
courts, to appreciate the atmosphere. The parents and 
relatives of the 75 dead children and the 178 others 
who received the B.C.G. vaccine are present in the 
gallery, and at critical points in the inquiry make loud 
comments and protests ; the accused make appeals to 
the parents and public in court ; a number of distin- 
guished bacteriologists are present, probably as expert 
witnesses to assist the court, and they cross-examine 
the accused. The local authority has already paid 
£17,500 to the parents. The press eagerly seize on the 
“high points ’’’ of the tragic trial, and sympathy is 
expressed for Professor Deycke, aged 66, ‘‘in the 
evening of life.’’ The Ministry of Health in Berlin 
was told that animal tests for harmlessness of the 
vaccine had been carried through at Liibeck—whereas 
none had been done: Dr. Sliwenski of Sofia is alleged 
to have stated that the news of the deaths of 96 children 
in Bulgaria in 1927 after inoculation with B.C.G. had 
been suppressed. In our issue of June 6th we reviewed 
the history. It does not at the moment appear probable 
that any new decisive evidence will emerge which can 
answer the central question—did the avirulent B.C.G. 
become virulent on culture at Liibeck, or was the human 
culture which was kept in the laboratory, by a tragic 
mistake exchanged for, or mixed with, the B.C.G.? 
By a coincidence a special committee on tuberculosis 
of the American Veterinary Medical Association has just 
published its opinion that, by growing B.C.G. upon 
certain media, by inducing and selecting a certain type 
of growth, or by dissociation, highly virulent cultures 
have been obtained by independent investigators. 


INFLUENZA IN 1930-31 
The recently pubiished August issue of the Monthly 
Epidemioiogical Report of the Health Section of the 
League of Nations contains an instructive account of 
the prevalence of influenza throughout the world in 
1930-31. All the countries in Europe, and also the 
United States of America, showed a sudden increase of 
influenza cases during the winter of 1930-31. With the 
exception, however, of Sweden and the Irish Free 
State, where the epidemic was more severe than in 
1928-29, the severity of the outbreak was distinctly 
less than that of the last epidemic of 1928-29, and 
could not be compared with the pandemic of 1918. 
The epidemic, indeed, was practically confined to 
Europe and North America, there being no evidence of 
an outbreak in Japan or Australia. In all the countries 
affected pneumonia and other complications were 
remarkable for their rarity. In England and Wales it 


1 British Medical Journal, October 17th, p. 712. 














was found that though the number of influensa Gal 
rose much more rapidly than in 1929, the maxim 
morbidity and mortality remained well below the f 
for that year. 


The Bradshaw Lecture before the Royal College 
Physicians of London will be delivered by Dr, J , 
Fairbairn on Tuesday, November 3rd, at 5 p.m. 
subject is ‘‘ The medical and psychological aspects ; 
gynaecology.’’ Dr. James Collier will deliver 
FitzPatrick Lectures on ‘‘The development of a 
from the commencement of the nineteenth century 
the present time’’ on November 5th and 10th ; 
5 p.m. 


Mr. W. Douglas Harmer will deliver the Semm 
Lecture in the Barnes Hall of the Royal Society a 
Medicine on Thursday, November 5th, at 5 p.m. fj! 
subject is ‘‘ The relative value of radiotherapy in ti| 
treatment of cancers in the upper air passages.” 


We regret to announce the death, on October 2g, 
of Constantin Baron von Economo von San Serff, pn. 
fessor at the University of Vienna, head of the institu 
for investigation of the brain at the University Clinir 
and president of the Psychiatric Society of Vienna, 
Professor Economo is best known for having been th 
first to give its name to lethargic encephalitis in 1917 
His work on this subject has recently been translate 
into English. 








THE GENERAL ELECTION 


MEDICAL MEMBERS OF THE NEW PARLIAMENT 
The following fifteen medical men have been elected t 
the House of Commons at the General Election @ 
Tuesday, October 27th: 


Dr. J. D. Cooke (C.), Hammersmith (South). 

*Dr. W. E. Elliot (C.), Glasgow (Kelvingrove). 

*Dr. F. E. Fremantle (C.), Hertford (St. Albans). 

*Dr. H. C. Haslam (C.), Lincolnshire (Horncastle). 

Dr. G. B. Hillman (C.), Wakefield. 

Dr. A. B. Howitt (C.), Reading. 

*Dr. Joseph Hunter (L.), Dumfries. 

Sir Henry Jackson (C.), Wandsworth (Central). 

Dr. J. W. Leech (C.), Newcastle-upon-Tyne (West). 

*Dr. J. H. Morris-Jones (L. Nat.), Denbigh (unop 

Dr. W. J. O’Donovan (C.), Stepney (Mile End). 

*Dr. A. Salter (Lab.), Bermondsey (West). 

*Professor T. Sinclair (C.), Belfast (Queen’s) Univers 
(unopposed). 

*Dr. J. H. Williams (Lab.), Carmarthen (Llanelly). 





Dr. J. V. Worthington (Nat. Lab.), Gloucester (For 
of Dean). 


* Denotes a member of the late Parliament. 


The result of the polling in the University of Lond 
election, where Sir Ernest Graham-Little has an oppone 
will be declared on Saturday. 

We hope to publish next week the polling figures 
all the contested elections in which medical candidat 
were successful. 

The list of medical candidates published last week 
page 764 should have included the name of Dr. J. Doug 
Cooke, who has now been returned for Hamme u 
(South). 
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BRITISH COLLEGE OF OBSTETRICIANS 
AND GYNAECOLOGISTS 





FIRST ANNUAL DINNER 
The first annual dinner of the British College of Obstet- 
ricians and Gynaecologists was held at Grosvenor House, 
London, on October 23rd, with the president, Professor 
W. Braz Bett in the chair. The dinner was preceded by 
a special meeting of the council for an academic ceremony, 
when Professor Paul Bar of Paris and Professor Essen- 
Moller of Lund, Sweden, and Lord Riddell were made 
Honorary Fellows of the College. The ordinary Fellow- 
ship was also conferred upon seven recipients, and seven 
others were admitted to Membership. , 


CONFERMENT OF HONORARY FELLOWSHIP 

Addressing Professor Paul Bar in French, the PRESIDENT 
said that his great services to the cause of obstetrics and 
gynaecology had gained for him the homage of woman- 
kind and the admiration of the entire world. To Professor 
Essen-Méller, after a few words in Swedish, he said that 
those who had visited the beautiful clinic in the quiet 
mediaeval city of Lund had come away enchanted and 
enriched. To Lord Riddell the president expressed thanks 
on behalf of the College for much help, and spoke of the 
many years during which he had devoted time and 
resources to further the advance of medical science. 

The French Ambassador and the Swedish Minister were 
present at the ceremony, and, addressing them, the 
president said that science knew no boundaries, and by 
the conferment of Honorary Fellowship on distinguished 
men in France and in Sweden the truth of this had been 
again demonstrated. 

The FRENCH AMBASSADOR (M. Fleuriau) returned thanks 
on behalf of Professor Paul Bar. It was the more fitting, 
he said, that Professor Paul Bar should have been chosen 
for this honour, because fifty years ago he had been a 
student in England. 
further the liaison between the specialists of France and 
of England. 

The SwepisH MINISTER (Baron Palmstierna) said that 
this distinction would be greatly appreciated in Sweden, 
where Professor Essen-Moller bore a great name and had 
created a large school of followers. 

The dignified ceremony concluded with the words of 
exhortation spoken by the president, ‘‘ Super ardua 
consurgamus.”’ 

The dinner which followed was attended by a dis- 
tinguished company. Among those at the principal table 
were the French and American Ambassadors and the 
Swedish Minister, Lord Dawson of Penn, P.R.C.P., Sir 
Thomas Horder, Bt., Dr. H. B. Brackenbury (Chairman 
of Council of the British Medical Association), the Dean 
of Canterbury, and the three newly elected Honorary 
Fellows. 

AFTER-DINNER SPEECHES 

Sir THomas Horprr, in proposing the toast of ‘‘ The 
College,’’ said that he had a sincere belief in the reason- 
ableness of its institution. As one who worked in an 
entirely different sphere of medicine, he believed it was 
in the interest of the subjects which formed the activities 
of the College that there should be such an institution 
for men and women who devoted their lives to~ these 
subjects. It was rather strange that such a College had 
not been formed before. The problems of obstetric 
Medicine were peculiar problems, yet none were of greater 
significance to the individual and to the State. It had 
been asked why, if obstetric medicine were segregated in 
this fashion, ophthalmology, dermatology, laryngology, 
and other subjects should not be similarly segregated. He 


He hoped that his election would _ 
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thought that argument quite fallacious. He could not 
believe that the problems relating to a special department 
dealing with a particular part of the body could be 
compared for a moment in magnitude to the problems 
inherent in obstetrics and gynaecology. The latter prob- 
lems were fundamental, while the study of the eye, of the 
skin, and of the throat, though important, were not, in 
his view, fundamental. After all, since they began to 
think of medicine, had they not considered it in all their 
studies and examinations as tripartite—medicine, surgery, 
and obstetrics? Was it only a dream that some day in 
Great Britain there would be an academy of medicine 
with these three pillars to support it? And was not that 
dream a little nearer when it was decided to put obstetrics 
on a base on which it had never yet been built? The 
Royal College of Physicians of London had asked the 
new College to nominate a panel of names for examiner- 
ships to the Conjoint Board, and it looked to him as 
though in the near future the College would be respon- 
sible for the conduct entirely of the obstetric examinations 
of the Board. He was glad to see that the College had 
opened relations very definitely with the Ministry of 
Health, and had submitted, in response to specific 
requests, Memorandums on maternal mortality and the 
administration of anaesthetics in midwifery. These ex- 
ternal relations seemed of much importance. Within the 
last few months the President of the Royal College of 
Physicians had set up a small committee whose duty it 
was to see that the College kept in touch with external 
affairs in so far as these had medical bearings. There 
was always a tendency for such august bodies to lapse 
into a state of isolation. This action of his own President 
had been designed to prevent that occurring, but he was 
not sure at what precocious stage in the existence of any 
body that condition might not begin to manifest itself. 
The present gathering made it evident that the new 
College had no lack of friends outside its walls. But the 
success of a new institution did not turn so much upon 
good fellowship outside as upon loyalty, unanimity, and 
enthusiasm within. Looking on from _ outside, he 
was impressed by the toil which must have been neces- 
sary to bring the College into being. For those respon- 
sible for this exhibition of activity there was already a 
reward, and to see the reward of one’s labours in one’s 
own day was surely something for which to be grateful. 
Sir Thomas Horder concluded by naming some of the 
great obstetricians of the immediate past, including one 
of them who had lived to see the foundation of the 
College—namely, Francis Champneys. ‘‘ The spirits of 
these men are with us to-night, wishing this College 
success, increased prestige, and an honourable name 
amongst the institutions of British medicine.’’ 

Professor BLAIR BELL, in reply, said that the foundation 
of institutions such as the College came about in various 
ways. Henry VIII, in a spasm of remorse for life-taking, 
granted a life-saving Charter to the Royal College of 
Physicians. The College of Surgeons escaped in 1745 
from the thraldom of barber surgery, received its Charter 
in 1800, and, having obtained permission to examine 
with other bodies in 1875, subsequently became allied 
with the Royal College of Physicians when the Conjoint 
Board was formed. The British College of Obstetricians 
and Gynaecologists was conceived seven years ago, 
‘‘tormented by ante-natal disturbances for five years, 
and spontaneously delivered but two years since into the 
heritage awaiting it from the distant past.’’ The long 
line of descent of the science and art of this branch of 
medicine, segregated on special study in Sumerian times 
—3000 B.c.—was one of particular purity, and the College 
was the demonstration and admission of its inherited 
rights. In five thousand years or so it would be a matter 
of conjecture which of the three Colleges was the oldest ; 
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in one hundred thousand years, if mankind still existed, 
birth would still be inevitable, but not so disease ; conse- 
quently—but he left his hearers to draw the conclusion! 
The relatively short march which the Colleges of Physicians 
and Surgeons had stolen on the College of Obstetricians 
and Gynaecologists had been due to the fact that man 
was much more interested in not dying than in being 
born—an indefensible mental subversion from a biological 
point of view. The president concluded by expressing 
the debt of gratitude which the Fellows and Members 
owed to the honorary secretary, Professor Fletcher Shaw, 
who had first conceived the idea of the formation of the 
College, and whose services it was impossible to over- 
estimate, to Mr. Comyns Berkeley, the first treasurer, 
and to Mr. Eardley Holland, who had succeeded him. 
Professor R. W. JoHNsroNe proposed the toast of 
*“ The Guests,’’ whose names he managed to weave into 
a graceful compliment. There were two replies, the first 
of which was by Lord RrippeLL, who said that for some 
unknown reason midwifery had been the Cinderella of 
medical subjects. The Royal College of Physicians in 
1745 would not associate with obstetricians because, it 
was said, the practice of midwifery was an undignified 
procedure! The community ought to be grateful to the 
energetic and far-sighted men who had founded this 
College. The other response was by Dr. H. J. W. 
HETHERINGTON, Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Liverpool, who paid a tribute to the president, for some 
years a professor at his University, and now, at an 
untimely early age from the point of view of the Univer- 
sity, Professor Emeritus. He brought from his colleagues 
in Liverpool University greetings to the British College 
of Obstetricians and Gynaecologists, in whose appearance 
as a new instrument in medical education they rejoiced. 





MORE LIGHT ON LIGHTING 


THE INTERNATIONAL ILLUMINATION 
CONGRESS 

he flood lighting of the public buildings of London and 
other cities during the recent meeting of the International 
Illumination Congress may be held to be suggestive of the 
wealth of material which was presented to members of 
the congress by research workers on lighting. The range 
of the subject-matter of these papers was very wide—wide 
enough to embrace considerations of daylight illumination 
and town planning on the one hand, and the lighting of 
windowless buildings on the other. We are familiar with 
the efforts that are being made to secure better town 
planning, but few realize how intricate is the problem. 
Transport, drainage, water supply, and so forth, all need 
consideration, and the general lay-out should be such 
that there is no overshadowing of building by building. 

C. G. M6tLER of Budapest insisted that ‘‘a town- 
planning expert cannot be satisfied with merely 
ensuring proper illumination for all rooms: he has to 
set himself a higher aim in ensuring direct sunlight for 
all dwelling houses, hospitals, and for corridors, at least 
in schools.’’ This is easily done by giving all the 
secondary streets an approximately north-south direction, 
so that every dwelling room faces east or west, the 
direction of the main arteries being determined by traffic 
conditions and other considerations. The plans of the 
new development of Diirrenberg show that this can be 
arranged. Yet there are many cities where by-laws and 
common practice allow the erection of high houses in 
and of narrow courts and light-shafts, 


narrow streets, 


making proper daylight illumination for lower stories quite 
impossible. 








a 
ADEQUATE DAYLIGHT FOR INTERIORS 

The need for general recognition of a minimum stan. 
dard of internal day lighting was urged by P, J] 
WarpraM. He said that this standard had_ become 
established in Great Britain as a survival of the ancient 
Roman law of light. It was equally applicable to othe 
countries. Bright sunny periods leave more vivid ang 
lasting impressions upon our memories than dull, cloudy 
and wet periods, and for this reason it is often difficult 
to realize the large proportion of dull, overcast, or we 
days during which human activities have to be carried on, 
even in countries which enjoy long spells of clear, sunny 
days. One might suppose that the precautions nece 
to ensure the penetration of adequate daylight to interior 
of buildings in Great Britain might be relaxed in, say, 
the South of France ; but meteorological records do not 
bear this out. On a grey, overcast, or moderately wet 
day the diffusing medium of nimbus cloud interposed 
between the earth and the sun gives us approximately 
the same apparent sky brightness, and therefore the same 
intensity of daylight, whatever the latitude. The British 
legal standard of adequate daylight for ordinary purposes 
is 0.2 per cent. of daylight ration. 
10 lux or 1 foot-candle in dull weather. 
extreme appears in proposals for the erection of window. 
less buildings. Under certain conditions, it is said, it 
may be more costly to use natural light than to shnt it 
out and depend entirely upon artificial light. 


that emit certain ultra-violet radiations claimed to be 
beneficial to health, in addition to visible radiations, 
will probably add zest to the campaign to popularize 
windowless buildings, under pressure from interests that 
would gain through their adoption, principally manv- 
facturers of artificial-light sources and of energy for 
feeding them. Here it is interesting to note that many 
of the most modern installations of artificial lighting 
imitate windows and skylights so ingeniously that the 
eye can hardly distinguish them from natural lighting, 

A réport by the British Committee gives the result of 
an inquiry into the loss in transmission of light caused 
by dirt on windows. Two windows on one of the towes 
in H.M. Office of Works, Westminster, were glazed with 
fifty different types of window glass. The height above 
ground was 100 feet ; there was full exposure to the 
weather. The room was unoccupied, so that there was no 
dirtying of the inner surfaces. After 511 days, quarter 
inch clear plate glass had lost transmission of 42 pe 
cent., and quarter-inch prismatic 48 per cent. 

Much work has been done in the use of window 
reflectors so arranged as to throw light to the back d 
a room. At the National Portrait Gallery in London a 
valuable picture hung on a badly lighted wall could 
not be seen, but the light was redistributed wit 
success by the use of fifty mirrors, one foot square, each 
on an independent ball joint. The provision of light 
wells in large buildings has been widely studied. P. J. 
Waldram made use of the splendid new offices of the 
Underground Railways at Westminster to illustrate how 
light wells may be designed with advantage, both to the 
house owner and to his neighbours. In an early plat 
a building was designed to fill this triangular block 
Wells were provided for in the interior. Critical examine 
tion of the plans by the light expert showed that mos 
of the rooms on the lower floors, where clerical woth 
would be done all day, had little or no skyline—that & 
no direct sky illumination. Such rooms would be bat 
for work. The plan adopted, which gives this handsomt 
cruciform block, is virtually a reversal of the interi 
well plan, for the wells are outside the building—th 
are the angular spaces between the arms of the cross 
The building itself is greatly improved, for the 100 
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are better sky lighted, and the neighbouring houses are 
not obscured by a monstrous block. It is pleasing to 
note that the designers of this building were awarded the 
medal of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
Yesterday the doctrine of higher and denser building in 
our towns was held as part of the orthodox faith of 
national progress ; to-day it is regarded with rather more 
than suspicion ; to-morrow it will probably be looked 
upon as little short of high treason. 


STREET LIGHTING 

‘ Some interesting experiments in street lighting were 
recorded by workers at the National Physical Laboratory. 
In Sheffield and in Leicester installations of different 
forms of street lighting were set up for a length of nearly 
half a mile. All were arranged so as to give the same 
average illumination, and each could be switched on 
independently. A number of observers were requested 
to record their observations. Among the definite con- 
clusions reached were: that bare lamps are the least 
attractive form of installation; that any device for 
shading the lamp which produces absence of appreciation 
of the distant light sources has a depressing effect ; that 
too low a level for the light is disadvantageous ; and 
that lights on one side of the street are poor. Un- 
fortunately, the papers by these observers suffer from a 
tendency to overdo a new technical jargon. New words 
always spring up as a subject develops, but they should 
be lucidly explained and their connotation made clear. 

Transmission of light through fog has been investigated 
by six researches in the United States. No visible light 
can penetrate a heavy fog. If the sun is obscured the 
most powerful marine and aviation beacons are useless. 
From the standpoint of transmission there is no advantage 
in filtering out any wave-lengths present in light, because 
each wave-length is transmitted independently of all 
others. From the standpoint of visibility there is no 
advantage in filtering out the blue end of the spectrum. 
It might be conceived that the excess scattering of the 
shorter wave-length would build up a glare about the 
light source, reduce contrast with the background, and 
diminish visibility. This has been tested, and it was 
found that the visibility of a clear light was not increased 
by using a red filter. 


ARTIFICIAL ILLUMINATION 

Luckiesh and Moss, of the laboratories of the General 
Electric Company of the United States, put forward what 
might be described as an impassioned plea for the wider 
and greater use of artificial light. Their paper was entitled, 
“Humanitarian foot-candles.’’ They pointed out that 
artificial lighting, as an engineering activity, was in- 
augurated in an era of feeble light sources, when the 
demand for severe visual work was much less than to-day. 
The low levels of illumination acceptable at that time 
were largely justified by the practical and technical diffi- 
culties in the way of obtaining proper lighting in adequate 
amount. Whereas outdoor workers are accustomed to 
light measured in thousands of foot-candles, the indoor 
worker is commonly provided with a few foot-candles 
only, and yet he is expected to work for long hours at 
tasks requiring continuous and close eye work. The 
authors maintained that much nervous energy is thereby 
wasted which might be turned to good use, and that the 
economic advantage thereby accruing would outweigh the 
cost of extra illumination. There is ample evidence that 
when foot-candle levels are increased above those now 
generally existing, a general increase in production follows. 

The Netherlands Lighting Committee put forward a 
plea for the examination of certain new lamps which are 
designed to flood the rooms of the people not only with 
visible light, but also with ultra-violet rays. In view of 
the fact that these artificial sources of light are being 





employed on an increasingly large scale for hygienic 
purposes—and especially now that it is realized that indi- 
viduals may undergo irradiation during work or play, 
without special supervision by experts—the standard 
requirements to be met by the lighting intended for this 
purpose ought to be laid down as soon as possible. This 
is in the interests of the user’s health, and also in the 
interests of the manufacturers, who can take these stan- 
dards as a guide. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN MEDICAL CONGRESS 
JOHANNESBURG, SEPTEMBER, 1931 














The twenty-fifth South African Medical Congress was 
opened by the Hon. Oswatp Pirow, K.C., Minister of 
Justice, on September 14th, in the Johannesburg City 
Hall. This is the fourth Annual Scientific Meeting o2 
the Medical Association of South Africa (British Medical 
Association), into which the two local associations wert 
fused four years ago. Mr. Pirow welcomed the invitation 
to open the congress as a compliment to the sister 
profession—Law. He thought that there was need for 
consultation among the various professions regarding 
adequate professional control, which was becoming diffi- 
cult, owing, probably, to increasing competition, espe- 
cially in these times of depression. He referred in glowing 
terms to the high standard of medical skill in South 
Africa. As illustrations of medical achievement on tha 
Witwatersrand, he mentioned the splendid work done in 
silicosis prevention by the Miners’ Phthisis Bureau, the 
notable contributions of the South African Institute for 
Medical Research to such national problems as plague, 
malaria, and tuberculosis, and the model hygienic condi- 
tions under which some quarter of a million uncivilized 
native labourers on the gold mines were housed and fed. 

Dr. A. J. ORENSTEIN, President of the Federal Council 
of the Association, in inducting the President of the 
Annual Meeting, Dr. Francis Napier, expressed the special 
thanks of the Association to the University of the 
Witwatersrand for its hospitality in providing accommo- 
dation for the meeting. The numbers this year were 
larger than at any previous congress. Dr. Orenstein has 
inducted the Presidents of the annual scientific meetings 
ever since the formation of the combined Association four 
years ago, but never, he said, had his pleasure been 
greater than on this occasion, when he had the privilege 
of inducting a President from his home city, who had 
been a personal friend from the time of his arrival in 
South Africa seventeen years ago. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS: A PLEA FOR A STATE 
MEDICAL SERVICE 

For his presidential address Dr. Napier took as his 
subject ‘‘ A plea for a State medical service.’’ Medical 
men, he said, knew very well that their profession was 
an individualistic one, and rightly, because so much 
depended on the character and capacity of the individual. 
Though nothing should be allowed to interfere unduly with 
that individualism, there could be no doubt that it had 
been allowed to go too far, and many abuses had grown 
up in spite of the code of ethics of the Medical Associa- 
tion. The needs of the public were not adequately met 
at present. The man who got the best medical attention 
was the poor man, who was admitted free of charge 
to hospital, and had all the advantages of laboratories, 
x-ray installations, and specialist opinion. That was ideal ; 
a comparable system should be devised for all sections 
of the community. The rich man could look after himself 
and could command the best of attention, but even then 
it was doubtful whether he was as well locked after as 
the poor man. A Government Commission three years 


| ago had recommended the adoption in South Africa of 
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the panel system. But this would ‘caniialiy prove a 
dismal failure in this country. No system of national 
insurance could meet the needs of the whole community. 
There was a growing conviction in the profession that a 
State medical service was the only way out. It would 
be a godsend to the members of the medical profession, 
who would be relieved of the feeling that they were 
making money out of their patients. It would be a 
blessing to the patient, who would no longer have to worry 
about how he was going to pay his bill. A State service 
already existed in the case of preventive medicine—a 
Government Health Department, consisting of a chief 
and assistant health officers, pathologists, and inspectors ; 
school medical officers and nurses ; municipal health 
officers and their staffs. A curative service, linked up 
with our hospital system, could provide for men, women, 
and children in exactly the same way as the poor man 
is provided for already. A State service need cost the 
public no more than at present. The State was the 
public. Democracy required that the Government carried 
out what the public wanted. To-day the public paid, 
and paid very heavily. If the State paid, it would be 
merely taking the public’s money out of a different 
pocket. He was convinced that State medical services 
would soon be in vogue the world over. Then why copy 
here any other service which had proved ineffective else- 
where? It might mean to the profession certain sacrifice 
of independence and remuneration. But he appealed to 
his colleagues to remember that the medical ieee 
was one of service, not of money-making. 


THE SECTIONAL MEETINGS 

The, scientific meeting consists of plenary sessions in 
each of the five Sections—medicine, surgery, gynaecology 
and obstetrics, public health, and special subjects. At 
the plenary session of each Section a subject for general 
discussion is introduced by a paper. The subjects selected 
all evoked good discussions. They were: constipation, 
diagnosis and treatment of acute appendicitis, medical 
attendance in pregnancy and the puerperium, pure milk 
supply, and hysterical phenomena. On the last-named 
there was a symposium, the various aspects being intro- 
duced by half a dozen specialists. The sectional papers 
were, on the whole, shorter than in previous years, so 
that more time was available for discussion. They dealt 
with a great variety of subjects ; local problems bulked 
largely—typhus fever, amoebiases, solanacapsine ‘(ex- 
tracted from a local poisonous weed), obstetrics among 
Bantus, blackwater fever, heat-stroke in gold mines, and 
radiological practice in South Africa. 

The Subsection of Psychiatry held a joint meeting with 
the Public Health Section on the much-discussed subject 
of sterilization of the unfit. Professor J. T. Dunston, 
Union Commissioner for Mental Hygiene, a staunch 
advocate of such action, introduced the subject in an 
eloquent and well-reasoned paper. He _ was strongly 
opposed by Dr. EGzrton Brown, who has recently retired 
from the Mental Service of the Union. 

The plenary session on milk produced an interesting 
discussion, because of the Natal experiment for eradication 
of bovine tuberculosis, commenced in Durban some ten 
months ago. Two months ago the Durban Municipal 
Council introduced by-laws whereby, in effect, no raw 
milk can be sold in the borough unless it is derived from 
tuberculin-tested herds. As some 30 per cent. of all the 
animals uae were found to react positively, and had 
either to be destroyed or isolated, the local dairy industry 
suffered great financial loss. : 7 


SoctaL FUNCTIONS 
The social side of the congress was an undoubted 
Visiting members were, as usual, made honorary 


success. 





members of all the important local clubs, including eight 
golf clubs ; the latter, in particular, were well patronized 
by the visitors, who expressed surprise at the well- -kept 
condition of the courses, in spite of the severely dry ang 
cold high veld winter, which was just drawing to a cloge, 
Garden parties were given by the Mayor of Johannesbiirg 
and by the President, and members were the guests of 
the Council and Senate of the Witwatersrand University 
on the occasion of the conferment of honorary doctorates 
on the President of Congress, Dr. Napier, 
Chairman of the Federal Council of the Association, Dr. 
Orenstein. 
CONGRESS DINNER 

The official dinner of the congress was held at the 
Carlton Hotel. When the loyal toasts to the King and 
Governor-General had been honoured, Dr. Dru Drury 
proposed ‘‘ South Africa,’’ to which the Minister of Public 
Health, Dr. D. F. Maran, replied. Dr. Drury compli- 
mented the Government on the passing, after many years 
of struggle, of the Medical, Dental, and Pharmacy Act, 
The Minister pointed out that, valuable as this Act was, 
it should be remembered that it only gave them the 
machinery ; its real purpose was to strengthen their 
fighting capacity against ill-health. They were still busy 
merely outlining the task for the future with regard to 
malaria, plague, tuberculosis, and cancer. Even after 
completing the programme in regard to these diseases, 
there was still the great task of attending to predisposing 
causes of disease by the proper balancing of diets and 
by improving rural conditions. The suggested abolition 
of provincial councils would undoubtedly facilitate public 
health administration by the transfer of hospitals and local 
health services to the Central Government. The existing 
divided control had greatly impeded the provision of 
proper health services. Dr. MALAN expressed the gratitude 
of the Government and himself for the very valuable 
services rendered by the medical profession, the bulk 
of whose members were doing an enormous amount ot 
good for the people of this country in a self-sacrificing 
manner. Whatever dangers lay ahead for the profession, 
it was still not a trade but a calling, a noble calling, and 
there was plenty of room for men with ideals. 

Colonel Denys Reitz, M.P., proposed the toast of ‘‘ The 
Medical Association of South Africa,’’ and Dr. ORENSTEW, 
in reply, said that the Medical Association, which was an 
integral part of a world-wide organization, the British 
Medical Association, now had 12 Branches, 30 Divisions, 
and over 1,400 members out of 1,600 practitioners. It was 
the largest professional organization in the Union. The 
science of medicine advanced so rapidly and_ covered 
so wide a field, that the average busy practitioner could 
not possibly keep abreast of its progress. Yet he must 
be familiar with the most important advances if he was 
to deal fairly with his patient. The Association made it 
possible for him to keep abreast of these advances at 
a minimum expenditure of time and energy. The country’s 
outstanding medical problem was the need for early and 
radical improvement in preventive and curative services 
in rural and native areas. The present position in regard 
to both was deplorable. Difference of opinion existed 
only in method. 


THE PopuLaR LECTURE 

‘Cancer ’’ was selected as the subject of the popular 
lecture by Mr. C. F. M. Satnt, professor of surgery at the 
Capetown University. It was delivered in the City Hall 
to an almost exclusively lay audience. The subject was 
particularly appropriate, in view of the Cancer Conference 
convened by the Administrator of the Transvaal for the 
following week, to discuss, among other matters, the 
establishment of a National Cancer Institute for the Union 
of South Africa. 
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X-RAY AND RADIUM PROTECTION 


INTERNATIONAL RECOMMENDATIONS 


We print below the recommendations for protection 
against dangers from ¥ rays and radium, as revised by 
the International X-Ray and Radium Commission at the 
Third International Congress of Radiology, held in Paris 
last July. The members representing Great Britain on 
the Commission are Dr. G. W. C. Kaye and Dr. Stanley- 
Melville. 
GENERAL PRINCIPLES 

The dangers of over-exposure to x rays and radium can 
be avoided by the provision of adequate protection and 
suitable working conditions. It is the duty of those in charge 
of x-ray and radium departments to ensure such conditions 
for their personnel. The known effects to be guarded against 
are: (a) injuries to the superficial tissues ; (b) derangements 
of internal organs and changes in the blood. 


WorkinGc Hours, ETc. 
The following working hours, etc., are recommended for 
whole-time x-ray and radium workers: 


(a) Not more than seven working hours a day. 

(b) Not more than five working days a week. The 
off davs to be spent as much as possible out of doors. 

(c) Not less than four weeks’ holiday a year, preferably 
consecutively. 

(d) Whole-time workers in hospital x-ray and radium 
departments should not be called upon for other hospital 
service. 

(e) X-ray and particularly radium workers should be 
systematically submitted, both on entry and subsequently 
at least twice a year, to expert medical, general, and 
blood examinations. These examinations will determine 
the acceptance, refusal, limitation, or termination of 
such occupation. 


GENERAL X-Ray RECOMMENDATIONS 

X-ray departments should not be situated below ground- 
floor level. 

All rooms, including dark rooms, should be provided with 
windows affording good natural lighting and ready facilities 
for admitting sunshine and fresh air whenever possible. 

All rooms should be provided with adequate exhaust ventila- 
tion capable of renewing the air of the room not less than 
ten times an hour. Air inlets and outlets should be arranged 
to afford crosswise ventilation of the room. 

All rooms should preferably be decorated in light colours. 

A working temperature of about 18° C. (65° F.) is desirable 
in x-ray rooms. 

X-ray rooms should be large enough to permit a convenient 
lay-out of the equipment. A minimum floor area of 250 sq. ft. 
(25 sq. metres) is recommended for x-ray rooms, and 100 sq. ft. 
(10 sq. metres) for dark rooms. Ceilings should be not less 
than 11 ft. (3.5 metres) high. 

Wherever practicable the x-ray generating apparatus should 
be placed in a separate room from the x-ray tube. 


X-Ray PROTECTIVE RECOMMENDATIONS 

An x-ray operator should on no account expose himself 
unnecessarily to a direct beam of # rays. 

An operator should place himself as remote as practicable 
from the x-ray tube. 

The x-ray tube should be surrounded as completely as 
possible with protective material of adequate lead equivalent. 

The following lead equivalents are recommended under 
average conditions: 


Taste I, 
X Rays Generated by Minimum Equivalent 
Peak Voltages Thickness of Lead 
Kilovolts Millimetres 
Not exceeding 75 waa aes ‘ae Pre cc 5 
” a 100 ee ae aaa as we «= 
” a 125 ka ea oe he <a 26 
”» »» 150 Sai sas way ia iam eS 
” ” 175 eee eee eee eee eee 3.0 
” ” 200 aca eae aon axe eee 4.0 
” ”» 230 ae hela pee pee aoe 6.0 
” ” 200 ea eae ae PCE ans 9.0 
» ” 350 ae aaa sae ioe «ts “ERO 
” ” 400 eee eee eee see eee 15.0 





In the case of diagnostic work, the operator should be 
afforded protection from scattered rays by a screen of a 
minimum lead equivalent of 1 mm. 

In the case of x-ray treatment the operator is best stationed 
completely outside the x-ray room behind a protective wall 
of a minimum lead. equivalent of 2 mm. This figure should 
be correspondingly increased if the protective value of the 
x-ray tube enclosure falls short of the values given in 
Table I. In such event the remaining walls, floor, and ceiling 
may also be required to provide supplementary protection for 
adjacent occupants to an extent depending on the circum- 
stances. 

Screening examinations should be conducted as rapidly 
as possible with minimum intensities and apertures. Palpation 
with the hand should be reduced to the minimum. 

The lead glass of fluorescent screens should have the pro- 
tective values recommended above. 

In the case of screening stands the fluorescent screen should, 
if necessary, be provided with a protective ‘‘ surround,’’ so 
that adequate protection against direct radiation is afforded 
for all positions of the screen and diaphragm. 

Screening stands and couches should provide adequate 
arrangements for protecting the operator against scattered 
radiation from the patient. 

Inspection windows in screens and walls should have 
protective lead values equivalent to that of the surrounding 
screen or wall. 

Efficient safeguards should be adopted to avoid the omission 
of a metal filter in #-ray treatment. 

Protective gloves, which should be suitably lined with 
fabric or other material, should have a protective value not 
less than 1/3 mm. lead throughout both back and front 
(including fingers and wrist). Protective aprons should have 
a minimum lead value of 1/2 mm. 


ELECTRICAL PRECAUTIONS IN X-Ray Rooms 

The floor covering of the x-ray room should be of insulating 
material, such as wood, rubber, or linoleum. 

Overhead conductors should be not less than 9 ft. 
(3 metres) from the floor. They should consist of stout 
metal tubing or other coronaless type of conductor. The 
associated connecting leads should be of coronaless wire, kept 
taut by suitable rheophores. 

Wherever possible earthed guards or earthed sheaths should 
be provided to shield the more adjacent parts of the -high- 
tension system. The use of x-ray equipment having the high- 
tension. circuit completely enclosed in earthed conductors 
is specially recommended. Unless there are reasons to the 
contrary, metal parts of the apparatus and room should be 
efficiently earthed. 

The use of quick-acting double-pole circuit breakers is 
recommended. Over-powered fuses should not be used. If 
more than one apparatus is operated from a common 
generator, suitable overhead multi-way switches should be 
provided. 

Some suitable form of kilovoltmeter should be provided to 
afford a measure of the voltage operating the x-ray tube. 

Special electrical precautions should be taken in rooms where 
anaesthetics are used in conjunction with »% rays. 


Firm STORAGE PRECAUTIONS 
The use of non-inflammable x-ray films should be en- 
couraged. In the case of inflammable films, suitable pre- 
cautions should be taken as regards their use and storage. 
Large stocks should be kept in isolated stores, preferably in 
a separate building or on the roof. 


RapIuM PROTECTIVE RECOMMENDATIONS 
(a) Radium Salts 

Protection for radium workers is required from the effects 
of: (a) beta rays upon the hands ; (b) gamma rays upon the 
internal organs, vascular and reproductive systems. 

In order to protect the hands from beta rays, reliance should 
be placed, in the first place, on distance. The radium should 
be manipulated with long-hand!ed forceps, and should be 
carried from place to place in long-handled boxes, lined on 
all sides with at least 1 cm. of lead. All manipulations 
should be carried out as rapidly as possible. 

Radium, when not in use, should be stored in a safe as 
distant as possible from the personnel. It is recommended 
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that radium tubes or applicators be inserted into separate 
lead blocks in the safe, giving a thickness of protective wall 
amounting to the values given in the following table. 


Taste II, 
Maximum Quantity of 

Radium Element Thickness of Lead 
0.2 grams... os soe as ... 8.5 centimetres 
0.5 és ss ms on hii «3 200 i 
1.0 a Pen = Sale jt sce BRS »» 
2.0 Ae pas me ok ae enn Se re 
Be ae You ee (eco ee is 
10.0 Re ay. coe ae ane ao SO Pe 


A separate room should be provided for the ‘‘ make-up ’” 


of screened tubes and applicators, and this room should only 
be occupied during such work. 

In order to protect the body from the penetrating gamma 
rays during handling of the radium, a screen of not less 
than 2.5 cm. of lead should be used, and proximity to the 
radium should only occur during actual work, and for as short 
a time as possible. 

The measurement room should be a separate room, and it 
should preferably contain the radium only during its actual 
measurement. 

Nurses and attendants should not remain in the same room 
as patients undergoing radium treatment with quantities 
exceeding 1/2 gram. 

All unskilled work or work which can be learnt in a short 
period of time should preferably be carried out by temporary 
workers, who should be engaged on such work for periods not 
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exceeding six months. This applies especially to nurses and 
those engaged in ‘‘ making up’”’ applicators. 

Discretion should be exercised in transmitting radium salts 
by post. In the case of small quantities it is recommended 
that the container should be lined throughout with lead not 
less than 3 mm. ‘thick. It is more satisfactory to transport 
large quantities by hand in a suitably designed carrying case, 


ce 


(b) Radium Emanation 


In the manipulation of emanation, protection against the 


* beta and gamma rays has likewise to be provided. 


The handling of emanation should be carried out, so far 
as possible, during its relatively inactive state. 

The escape of emanation should be very carefully guarded 
against, and the room in which it is prepared should de 
provided with an exhaust fan. 

Where emanation is likely to come into direct contact 
with the fingers, thin rubber gloves should be worn to avoig 
contamination of the hands with active deposit. Otherwise, 
the protective measure recommended for radium salts should 
be carried out. 

The pumping room should preferably be contained jn g 
separate building. The room should be provided with a 
connecting tube from the special room in which the radium 
is stored in solution. The radium in solution should be 
heavily screened to protect people working in adjacent 
rooms. This is preferably done by placing the radium ip 
solution in a lead-lined box, the thickness of lead recom. 
mended being according to Table II. 
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ROUBILIAC, CHESELDEN, AND BELCHIER 
A fortunate visit by Mrs. Esdaile to the Royal College of 


Surgeons of England to examine the portrait busts of | 


English surgeons has resulted in the rehabilitation of the 
two fine terra-cotta busts of Cheselden and Belchier which 
now stand in the entrance hall of the building. The two 
busts had for many years been “‘ skied ’’ on brackets 
over the entrance to the Council room and the Examiners’ 
room, and were described as plaster casts, for they had 
been repeatedly painted. Mrs. Esdaile, with the eye of 
an artist, recognized them as something more worthy, 
and, obtaining a ladder, industriously picked away nine 
or ten layers of paint until she found what she expected 
to find—a terra-cotta basis. Informed of this discovery, 
the President and Council ordered the busts to be stripped 
of the paint, and there has resulted two real works 
of art attributed unhesitatingly to Roubiliac, the master 
sculptor of his generation in England. 

The busts were given to the College by Mr. Lucas on 
December 24th, 1804. The donor, William Lucas, was 
elected surgeon to Guy’s Hospital in 1773, and retired in 
1799. ‘‘ A clever manipulator and a neat surgeon, but 
not an anatomist,’’ according to Sir Astley Cooper, ‘‘ he 
got £300 a year by bleeding, visited a hundred families, 
but never made more than £500 per annum.’’ His son 
succeeded his father as surgeon at Guy’s in 1799, and 
resigned in 1824. ‘‘ He was neat handed but rash in 
the extreme, cutting amongst most important parts as 
if they were only skin, and making us all shudder from 
apprehension of his opening arteries or committing some 
other error,’’ says Sir Astley. 

William Cheselden (1688-1752) was surgeon to St. 
Thomas’s Hospital from 1718 to 1738, and was also for 
a short time (1733-38) surgeon to St. George’s Hospital, 
then newly founded. He man of many attain- 
ments, for he is said to have drawn the plans for old 
Putney Bridge ; he was a friend of Addison, Pope, Mead, 
and Sir Hans Sloane ; he was a first-rate pugilist, and he 
perfected the operation of lateral lithotomy. He was 
chosen Sheriff of London on June 24th, 1743, but was 





Was a 














ce 


allowed to swear off’’ on the ground that his estate 
in lands and goods was not of the value of £1,500. He 
was a member of the United Company of Barbers and 
Surgeons, and it was partly due to his action that the 
Surgeons’ Company came into existence and the old 
alliance of Barbers and Surgeons was dissolved. 

John Belchier (1706-85) was a favourite pupil of William 
Cheselden, and was surgeon to Guy’s Hospital (1735-68), 
In one of his papers read before the Royal Society he 
proved that madder given with food stains the bones 
bright red. He was a stout and heavy but active man, 
of whom the story is told that a patient came to him 
with a pretended complaint. Belchier assured him there 
was nothing the matter, and the man clapped a pistol 
to his breast, demanding money. Belchier offered him 
two guineas and his gold watch. The patient lowered his 
pistol to take them, and Belchier immediately knocked 
him down and sat upon him until assistance came. He 
was buried in the same vault as Guy in the hospital chapel. 

Louis Frangois Roubiliac (or Roubillac) (1695-1762) was 
born at Lyons, and came to London about 1738. He carved 
a statue of Handel, which was long one of the glories of the 
Vauxhall Gardens. About 1740 he was making busts, and 
among his sitters was Dr. Mead ; the busts of Cheselden 
and Belchier were probably executed about this time. A 
few years later he was engaged on various funeral: mont 
ments, of which perhaps the best known are in West- 
minster Abbey—the Nightingale monument being probably 
his last work, for he died on January Itth, 1762. He 
was buried in the churchyard of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 
poor and in debt. Character rather than beauty. seems 
to have been his aim, and the two busts at the College 
of Surgeons show this most remarkably now that the 
disfiguring paint of years has been removed. It is note- 
worthy, too, that at a time when everyone wore a wig 
neither Cheselden nor Belchier is represented with one, 
thus bearing out the statement of Nollekens, whose father 
was apprenticed to the sculptor, that, ‘‘ notwithstanding 
his skill, he was not fond of introducing a wig, and 
endeavoured to persuade his sitters to take their wigs 
off. His busts of Pope, Lord Bolingbroke, Martin Folkes, 
Drs. Mead and Frewin, and numerous others of men of 
literature are without wigs.”’ D’Arcy Power. 
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Glasgow Royal Maternity and Women’s Hospital 
The Glasgow Royal Maternity and Women’s Hospital 
contains 175 beds, of which 78 are reserved for ante-natal 
cases, 78 for lying-in cases, and 19—in a separate isolation 
plock—for ‘‘ suspect ’’ cases; any cases of puerperal 
sepsis are transferred to the Corporation fever hospitals. 
This institution claims to be the largest purely maternity 
hospital in the country, and its fifth annual medical 
report, covering the twelve months ending December 3Ist, 
1930, has a special interest in that it is the first to be 
issued after a staff reorganization, which has resulted in 
the hospital adopting the permanent unit system. The 
lines suggested by the committee of the Royal Society of 
Medicine for the unification of maternity hospital reports 
have been followed as far as possible in constructing the 
present system. The in-patients are classified in three 
categories as follows: those who had previously been 
under ante-natal supervision (1,790) ; emergency cases 
(1,934) ; and those applying for admission without recom- 
mendation of any kind (745). Thus, of the total of 4,469 
patients treated in the hospital wards, 40 per cent. had 
been under ante-natal supervision of some kind, 43.2 per 
cent. were emergency cases, and [6.6 per cent. came 
without any medical recommendations. The total number 
of cases treated in the wards of the ante-natal department 
was 1,579, or 35.3 per cent. of all the indoor patients. 
The apparent discrepancy between this figure and the total 
number of cases which had been under ante-natal super- 
vision is due mainly to the direct admission of patients 
from the ante-natal dispensary to the obstetrical depart- 
ment. During the year under review 9,326 patients were 
dealt with, 778 being sent to public health hospitals and 
4,079 being treated in their own homes, in addition to 
the 4,469 patients admitted to the wards. In preparing 
this report Dr. H. R. MacLennan, registrar of the hospital, 
mentions that 70.1 per cent. of the admissions were 
abnormal cases, and many were in a state of emergency. 
He adds that this fact, together with many others, such 
as the high incidence of rickets in the population which is 
served by the hospital, indicates the gravity of the type 
of case, which has to be borne in mind when comparing 
the incidence of the more serious complications of labour 
and the maternity and morbidity rates with those of 
institutions where a lesser measure of abnormality is 
encountered. The popularity of the ante-natal dispensary 
is increasing each year, and it now has to be open every 
weekday. 


Chair of Psychology in Edinburgh 

The inaugural lecture of the new chair in psychology at 
Edinburgh University was delivered on October 20th 
by Professor James Drever, the first occupant of the chair. 
Professor Drever said that a quarter of a century had 
elapsed since the George Combe Department of Psycho- 
logy was established in the University, thanks to the far- 
sightedness of Professor Pringle-Pattison and Professor 
Sharpey-Schafer, as well as to the generosity of the George 
Combe Trustees. During that time the expansion of this 
subject had been very striking. Psychology was one of 
the oldest of studies and one of the youngest of sciences, 
and hardly had a history until towards the end of the 
nineteenth century. Its beginnings as a definite science 
might be dated from the establishment of Wundt’s labora- 
tory at Leipzig in 1879, although before that time, for 
more than two thousand years, psychology had been 
studied and taught by philosophers as an integral part of 
philosophy. Psychological laboratories had now sprung 
up everywhere, and in America alone during the next 





two decades no fewer than thirty psychological depart- 
ments had come into existence, the first being that 
established at Johns Hopkins University in 1883. The 
first professor of psychology was Professor Cattell of the 
University of Pennsylvania, elected in 1888, who had 
given the first course in experimental psychology offered to 
students. This branch of the subject had been developed 
under the influence of physiology, and the psychological 
laboratory grew out of the physiological laboratory. The 
great development of mental testing had been brought 
about mainly through the work of Galton, and the 
scarcely less important development of animal psychology 
had a close contact with the development of zoology. 
Psychiatry had come in through the study of hypnotic 
phenomena, and in recent. times had led up to what was 
called psycho-analysis. Three main streams of scientific 
progress—in physiology, general biology, and psychiatry- 
—had thus united to produce the psychology of to-day. 
With the development of mental testing and animal 
psychology, all pretence regarding the employment of in- 
trospection had been laid aside. The workers in the field 
of psychology had been avowedly more interested in the 
phenomena of the unconscious than in the phenomena of 
the conscious. This widening of the scope of the science 
had brought many important changes, and armchair 
psychology was now a thing of the past, so that the text- 
books of twenty years ago were to-day largely out of 
date. The lecturer concluded that although there were 
different schools of psychology at the present time, they 
were not antagonistic, as each concerned itself with a 
special line of investigation. 


The Adolescent Deaf 

At a meeting of the Scoto-Irish branch of the National 
College of Teachers of the Deaf, held in Edinburgh on 
October 18th, Mr. George Wilson, who presided, said that 
the conditions of life of the adolescent deaf in Scotland 
were too precarious to allow of further delay in dealing 
with them. The problem of unemployment in regard to 
the deaf ought to have been considered ten years ago. 
If a practical scheme of training for these persons was 
drawn up, funds could probably be procured from a trust 
in Glasgow specially devoted to the purpose of helping 
the deaf, or from the Carnegie Endowment or from the 
Pilgrim Trust. Deaf boys and girls, eager for employ- 
ment, were leaving the ordinary schools only to swell the 
ranks of the unemployed, and the teachers of the deaf in 
Scotland felt that they could not stand aside and see their 
former pupils swamped by the present wave of un- 
employment without offering assistance. A paper, read 
by Miss Eleanor Page, dealing with agricultural training 
for the post-school deaf children, described the agricultural 
and horticultural colleges in Great Britain, as well as the 
farm schools in France and Germany. She suggested the 
establishment of farm colonies for the deaf in Scotland. 
where stock could be reared and where market gardening 
and the bottling and canning of fruit could be carried out 
by the deaf community under the supervision of a quali- 
fied person, who would control the market and the goods. 
A special committee was appointed to investigate the 
possibilities of such a scheme. 


Central Midwives Board 

At a meeting of the Central Midwives Board for 
Scotland for the hearing of penal cases, Dr. James Haig 
Ferguson in the chair, it was reported that a midwife 
had been found guilty of procuring abortion and sentenced 
to three years’ penal servitude. The secretary was 
directed to remove her name from the roll of midwives, 
to cancel her certificate, and to prohibit her from attending 
women in childbirth in any other capacity (Section 8 of 
the Midwives (Scotland) Act, 1915).* 
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Bignold Hospital, Wick 

The Bignold Hospital Aid Committee, at its last meet- 
ing, with Provost Duchart in the chair, intimated that 
after twenty months’ work the debt incurred for ex- 
tensions to the hospital had been completely paid off. 
When the aid committee was formed this debt amounted 
to £2,302, and in addition to paying off this sum the 
committee had raised a further £1,000, which it was 
resolved to hand over to the hospital trustees for the 
benefit of the hospital. 





England and Wales 


Radcliffe Infirmary: Maternity Department 

The Duchess of York opened the new maternity depart- 
ment of the Radcliffe Infirmary, Oxford, on October 
22nd. Mr. W. M. Goodenough, honorary treasurer of 
the Infirmary, in welcoming Her Royal Highness, said 
that the new home was the first part to be completed of 
the extensions to the hospital for which they had been 
appealing for funds during the last three years. They 
were now not only in possession of this home, but the 
greater part of the necessary buildings was either under 
construction or being put in hand. He said that Sir 
William Morris had not only given the home at a cost 
of £40,000, but had given to them and to the University 
Medical School jointly a splendid site at a cost of 
£100,000. Through their connexion with the Medical 
School they hoped that the hospital would play a growing 
part in the increase of medical knowledge. The Regius 
Professor of Medicine, Sir Farquhar Buzzard, in propos- 
ing a vote of thanks to the Duchess of York, said that 
the first step in an ambitious extension scheme had now 
been taken, and they anticipated that the hospital of 
their dreams might not be very far from realization. 
The relations between the University of Oxford and the 
Radcliffe Infirmary were of the best kind. While watch- 
ing the hospital’s development with an attention not 
wholly disinterested, the University saw in the future 
increasing facilities for the study of those difficult 
problems which confronted those who sought methods 
for the prevention and cure of disease. Dr. Stobie, the 
Mayor of Oxford, welcomed the Duchess of York on 
behalf of the citizens of Oxford. The new building con- 
sists of four stories, with the exception of the main ward 
block, which has two only. On the ground floor there 
is a pre-natal clinic with emergency labour ward, sisters’ 
quarters, nurses’ lecture room, sitting and dining rooms, 
and kitchen and maids’ dining room. Waiting room 
accommodation for visitors is also provided. On the 
first floor are the two main wards, each with provision for 
twelve beds. The remainder of the floor is occupied by 
single and two-bed wards, together with the large night 
nursery, babies’ bathroom, room for sick babies, and the 
necessary service rooms, bathrooms, and store rooms. 
The rooms for paying patients, isolation rooms, and suite 
of labour wards, with the necessary service rooms, are 
situated on the third floor. The fourth floor is devoted 
to staff rooms, consisting of bedrooms for midwives, 
nurses, and maids. Open-air sun flats are available above 
the large wards, with access for beds, and the smaller 
wards and rooms for paying patients have open-air 
balconies. 





Remuneration of Whole-time Medical Officers: 
Attitude of L.C.C, 

If the recommendation of its General Purposes Com- 
mittee is adopted, the London County Council will not be 
represented on the advisory committee constituted in 
accordance with the recommendations of the conference 


.radium possessed is 340 mg. 





held in 1929 under the chairmanship of Lord Askwith to 
consider the question of the remuneration of whole-time 
medical officers in public health services. The object of 
the advisory committee is to consider, upon applicatiog 
being made to it by the Ministry of Health, the British 
Medical Association, or any association of local authorities 
which has adopted the recommendations of the conference 
or by any individual local authority, the merits of any 
case in which a local authority proposes to employ an 
officer at a salary or on conditions not in accordance with 
the recommendations of the conference, or any difficulties 
which may arise in the application of the recommenda 
tions. It was proposed that the advisory committe 
should consist of seventeen members, the chairman to by 
appointed by the Ministry of Health, one member to py 
appointed by each of various representative local govem. 
ment bodies, including the London County Council, and 
eight by the British Medical Association. Having regard 
to the exceptional position of the London County Counejj 
in the matter, the committee thinks that it need not be 
represented. I+t states that the conditions of the Council's 
service as regards the medical staff at the County Hal] 
are so different from those existing in most, if not all, 
other areas throughout England and Wales, that it jg 
difficult to institute a detailed comparison between the 
recommendations of the conference and what obtains jp 
its service. The rates of pay and conditions of service 
for the medical staff in the hospitals transferred to the 
Council under the Local Government Act are generally in 
accordance with those recommended by the conference, 
the position of medical superintendents being, in fact, 
somewhat better, and in mental hospitals, also, they are 
generally in accord. 


Burnley Radium Clinic 
A short but comprehensive account of the aims and 
work of the Radium Clinic at the Victoria Hospital, 
Burnley, has been compiled by Dr. John H. Watson, 
director of the clinic, and Mr. H. Lawrie, physicist, in 


order to make clear to the lay public the nature of the 


work that is being carried on, the scope for extension, 
and the need of increased financial support. Full details 
are given of the way in which radium exercises its thera- 
peutic results, and medical practitioners who are less well 
informed in these respects will find a certain amount of 
handy information in it. The clinic has now been working 
for more than twenty months, and is the only one in 
the county of Lancaster outside the university cities 
of Manchester and Liverpool which has been devised and 
equipped on the lines of the Regaud Clinic in Paris. The 
methods in use are those which have been standardized 
for the most part in the pioneer clinics of Paris, London, 
Stockholm, and Brussels, and about 250 new patients 
are on the register. There have been about 1,500 daily 
treatments at the clinic, and strict records have been 
kept on the lines required by the Radium Commission. 
The waiting list is about eighty, and the amount of 
With increased financial 
support it is hoped to set apart fourteen beds for patients 
requiring radium treatment, in order that special nursing 
may be provided. 


The Teaching of Science 

The Alexander Pedler Lecture, under the joint auspices 
of the British Science Guild and the University of Durham 
Philosophical Society, was delivered by Professor 
Irvine Masson in Armstrong College, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
on October 21st. Its title was ‘‘ Problems in the teaching 
of science.’’ Professor Masson reviewed, on a_ national 
scale, education in pure science as it is carried on at 
our universities and in schools. He asked: Has the 
pendulum overswung? Are we teaching too much science? 
Or teaching science too much? Those who were going t0 
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be lifelong scientists must be given an intensive training ; 
but every science was growing now so quickly that it could 
no longer be confined within the three-year limit of the 
undergraduate course. Two more years were needed, 
and were actually expected of a young man before he was 
eligible for a first post as a practising scientist. This 
needed universal recognition. 


‘© To those who are not going to be scientists, we are trying 
to teach too much and too specially. The figures for the 
whole country show a great preponderance of honours over 
pass students, and a great many of these honours specialists 
do not go on with further training in their science, but turn 
to school teaching, besides other occupations. These carry 
into the schools the same exclusive specialization, and a 
vicious circle is created. It is helped, if not caused, by the 
higher salaries paid under the Burnham scale to school 
teachers who are honours graduates. If this were altered, and 
the universities reformed their pass degree courses, we should 
get much better balanced teaching in schools ; and the whole 
series of educational sieves through which our young people 
pass (or are forced) would work naturally. In the schools, 
especially the secondary schools, exaggerated science teaching 
goes on On a very large scale from absurdly youthful ages, 
while other subjects—for example, German—are neglected. 
These things are as bad for the future scientist as they are for 
all his brothers and sisters. They can be cured by the reforms 
already mentioned, coupled with a change in the functions of 
the school certificate and the higher school certificate.’’ 


Professor Masson’s arguments are buttressed, in an 
appendix to the printed lecture, by a statistical survey 
which shows the trend during recent years in the choice 
of pursuits at the universities and schools of this country. 








Correspondence 


PAIN IN THE ARM AND A DEAD TOOTH 

Sir,—The very interesting communication (British 
Medical Journal, October 24th, p. 749) from Dr. H. W. 
Hills is important, for it shows, what some of us have 
long taught, that clinical disturbances associated with 
“dead teeth ’’ and the like are not always explained 
by the theory of “‘ sepsis.’’ In fact, this theory is in 
danger of being sometimes a nuisance, for, when the 
clinical troubles occur, someone is sure to object to 
removal of the dead structure, not because “‘ it isn’t 
doing harm ”’ (for it is), but because “‘ it isn’t septic,’’ or 
because they ‘‘ can’t see how it is a source of infection.’’ 

Of course, clinical observation and sound empirical 
practice are now made subservient to laboratory-bred 
theory. That we know. But it is a “ clinical fact ’’ that 
many kinds of pathological trouble in the region of the 
fifth nerve—a physiological mechanism of emotional ex- 
pression, be it noted—are linked with disturbances at 
‘““ unexpected distances,’’ not to be explained by any 
theory of “‘ sepsis,’’ but which go for good when the 
“trouble ’’ is put right. Dr. Hills has reminded us of 
the anatomical basis, but it is to be noted that psycho- 
logical stresses and shunts are also present, the psycho- 
logical explanations being afforded by the theories of 
“somatic resonance’’ and ‘“‘ organ-jargon.’’ That is 
another story. 

The moral of Dr. Hills’s anecdote, as of my comments, 
is that, when a patient is ill, we should not hesitate to 
put right all that is ‘‘ wrong’’ merely because we don’t 


” 
¢ 
“e 


see ’’ how this can explain that. And, if we want a 
theory, as a sign from heaven, there is always the old 
doctrine of sympathy, in many respects a larger and 
more commodious umbrella than that of ‘‘ septic foci ”’ 
and the like, which is no longer so weatherproof as it 
once was. If in any given case we find out, so far as 
may be, all that is wrong with the patient, and try to 





put right, so far as is possible, all that is wrong—no 
matter how slender the apparent connexion with the 
ostensible complaint—we shall be surprised to find with 
how many ‘‘cures’’ we become credited, and quite 
rightly too.—I am, etc., 


London, W.1, Oct. 24th. F. G. CROOKSHANK. 





PRIORITY IN NEUROLOGICAL SURGERY 

Str,--The publication of the letter by Mr. Donald 
Armour, entitled ‘“‘ Priority in neurological surgery,’’ in 
the British Medical Journal (July 25th) has recently come 
to our attention. May we request you to publish the 
following reply? 

Everyone interested in neurology and the surgery of 
the nervous system takes pleasure in according to Sir 
Victor Horsley recognition of his remarkable services to 
medicine. We have not failed to give recognition to him 
in his connexion with the division of the sensory root 
of the Gasserian ganglion. In a paper published in the 
Philadelphia Medical Journal (October 25th, 1902) the 
history and operation in a case described as ‘‘ one success- 
ful case’’ are given (Frazier), and a claim is made for the 
superiority of this operation over complete extirpation 
of the ganglion. In a paper published by us in the 
University of Pennsylvania Medical Bulletin (December, 
1901), and also in the Philadelphia Medical Journal, the 
statement is made (Spiller): ‘‘ I believe that Horsley is 
the only one who, before Dr. Frazier, has divided the 
roots of the trigeminal nerve without removing the 
ganglion. Horsley avulsed them at their attachment to 
the pons, and his patient died seven hours after the 
operation.’’ This quotation refers to the British Medical 
Journal of December 12th, 1891 (p. 1249). 

It is our understanding that Horsley became convinced 
from his investigations that the Gasserian ganglion could 
not be removed successfully by operation, and that there- 
fore he resorted to division of the sensory root. He did 
this because no other procedure, in his opinion, was 
possible. We are not aware that any further reference 
was made to the surgery of the sensory root after the 
publication of Horsley’s paper before the date of our 
several publications beginning in 1898. At that time all 
central operations on the trifacial nerve related to removal 
of the Gasserian ganglion, and, so far as we know, no 
reference had appeared by any writer regarding the opera- 
tion on the sensory root which Horsley had performed in 
one case. 

The ganglion operation at that date was exceedingly 
grave. The mortality was given by lifany as 22.2 per 
cent., and neurologists referred their cases of tic douloureux 
to the surgeon with hesitation. It is even probabie that 
the mortality of those less skilful than Tiffany was higher. 
Having these facts in mind, it was suggested (Spiller), in 
a paper published in collaboration with Dr. Keen in the 
American Journal of the Medical Sciences (November, 
1898), that division of the sensory root of the trifacial 
nerve would probably give the relief from pain that might 
be hoped for from the removal of the Gasserian ganglion, 
and probably would be a less serious operation. In 1898 
Horsley’s case was not known to us. 

At that time the regeneration of peripheral nerves was 
a matter of dispute on account of the studies of several 
investigators, and especially of those of Ballance and 
Stewart, and there was uncertainty as to the possibility 
of regeneration of the sensory root of the Gasserian 
ganglion. In order to place the operation of the division 
of the sensory root on a sound foundation, and to exclude 
the probability of its regeneration after division, seven 
specimens of the Gasserian ganglion and its roots, removed 
from as many dogs on which division of the sensory root 
had been practised (Frazier), were examined (Spiller), and 
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it was determined that regeneration of the sensory root 
was improbable, although the results of these experiments 
were not entirely conclusive. 

One of us (Frazier) has, in his several contributions, 
repeatedly referred to the universally adopted radical 
operation for trigeminal neuralgia, and has given Spiller 
credit for the idea of ‘‘ purposeful section of the sensory 
root,’’ for several reasons: (1) because he (Irazier) was 
not familiar with the article in the British Medical Journal 
of December 12th, 1891 ; (2) because Spiller first proposed 
the operation to him (Frazier) ; (3) because the first series 
of experimental operations to assure permanence of relief 
were carried out at the suggestion of Spiller; and 
(4) because the repeated clinical experiences and contribu- 
tions from the Neurosurgical Clinic of the University 
Hospital were largely, if not wholly, responsible for the 
acceptance of this operation throughout the world as a 
substitute for removal of the ganglion. 

It has been substantiated convincingly by the results of 
operations performed in the Neurosurgical Clinic of the 
University Hospital that section of the sensory root is less 
serious than removal of the Gasserian ganglion as forecast 
in 1898 (Spiller). There have been 665 sensory root 
operations performed (Frazier) for major trigeminal 
neuralgia. The mortality at one time was reported as 
0.5 per cent. There have been no deaths in the last 
264 operations.—We are, etc., 

Cuares H. Frazier, M.D. 
Wiciiam G. SPILLErR, M.D. 


Philadelphia, Oct. 1st. 


CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 

S1tr,—I feel sure that Dr. H. Devine, in his letter under 
the above heading (British Medical Journal, October 24th), 
and referring to the study of psychological medicine in 
London, has quite unintentionally omitted to mention 
the invaluable teaching of this subject in the Bethlem 
Royal Hospital. This hospital was the pioneer of 
teaching in the subject—even before it was made com- 
pulsory in the medical curriculum—and the older 
psychiatrists (myself among the number) remember with 
gratitude the special instruction and the practical demon- 
strations in the wards given by the late Sir George Savage 
and his successors. This hospital welcomed visitors from 
abroad, as well as students from all the London hospitals, 
quite apart from those at Guy’s and St. Thomas’s, to 
which the staff were specially attached. 

The Bethlem Royal Hospital, although now removed 
from Lambeth, is still in London (Beckenham), and it 
has the distinction of being served—as a recognized school 
of the University—by a highly reputed list of teachers in 
medical psychology and cognate subjects. For many 
years it was the only mental hospital in which clinical 
examinations for the Gaskell prize were permitted to be 
held, and it still carries on most successfully the teaching 
of psychiatry for undergraduates and graduates who aim 
at qualifying for the special diploma now required for the 
higher posts in the service.—I am, etc., 

ROBERT ARMSTRONG-JONES, M.D. 

London, S.W., Oct. 24th. (A Governor of the Bethlem 

Royal Hospital.) 

Srr,—May I supplement Dr. Devine’s letter in the 
Journal of October 24th, by saying that, in addition to 
the clinics therein mentioned, there has been for several 
years past, as part of the Department of Psychological 
Medicine, a clinic at University College Hospital for 
persons suffering from mental arrest, retardation, and 
abnormal development. This clinic is attended by a 
considerable number of maladjusted children. In addi- 
tion to the physician in charge it has the services of a 
qualified assistant and an experienced and fully trained 
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social worker; and it not only affords instructional 
facilities for the students of the hospital, but it is also 
attended by students from the London School _ of 
Economics, where, I may add, a very comprehensiye 
course of lectures in psychological medicine is given for 
social science students and workers in mental health, 

I fully agree with Dr. Devine that it is most regret. 
table and quite erroneous to suggest that the teachin 
in London of psychological medicine and child psyche 
logy is neglected. This is far from being the case 
I am, etc., 

University College Hospital, W.C., 

Oct. 26th. 


A. F. TREpDGoLp, 


DOSAGE OF DIPHTHERIA ANTITOXIN 

Srr,—All would agree with the interesting point jp 
Dr. J. B. Ellison’s letter (October 17th, p. 724)—namely, 
that it is necessary to maintain the concentration of anti- 
toxin on a level high enough to neutralize completely all 
incoming toxin. A child, aged 4, weighing 2 st. 10 lb, 
suffering from severe diphtheria, who has received 16,000 
units of antitoxin intravenously, will have an immediate 
content of about 20 units of antitoxin per cubic cent} 
metre of blood ; five days later about 5 units. We know 
from clinical experience that a content in a_ subject’s 
blood of much less than 5 units of antitoxin per cubic 
centimetre gives high protection. The Schick-negative 
subject, with about 1/30 of a unit of antitoxin (always 
expressed per cubic centimetre of blood) does not suffer 
from the severe diphtheria under discussion. Schick 
negative nurses with 1/30 to 1/10 of a unit are, with 
impunity, tending patients suffering from the severest 
attacks. We know also that a subcutaneous or intra- 
muscular prophylactic injection of 500 units of serum 
immediately stops outbreaks. A child of 8, weighing 
25 kilos, would have about 1.2 litres of blood (5 per cent, 
of body weight) ; his antitoxin unitage after this prophy- 
lactic dose would therefore be about 0.1 at twenty-four 
hours, 0.3 on the third day, and 0.1 about the sixth. 

What amount of toxin is absorbed by the patient 
described by Dr. Ellison? (By the way, if Dr. Ellison 
will go through his records, how often will he find an 
account of membrane continuing to spread for two days 
after a large intravenous dose of antitoxin, it being 
assumed that swabs yielded only Klebs-Loeffler bacilli 
and no profuse streptococci or staphylococci?) From the 
Baden and Dallas accidents we know that 15 to 30 mld. 
of toxin injected into a child will cause death in between 
four to six hours, and from Medellin that 250 m.1.d. will 
kill a child in twenty-four to sixty hours. It is known 
that an English laboratory worker (Schick-negative, 
unitage 1/10) injected about 200 guinea-pig 
(minimum fatal doses) of toxin into himself. No local or 
general signs or symptoms followed. 
patient lives for several days after serum treatment is 
commenced, the total amount of toxin absorbed is prob- 
ably nearer 30 m.l.d. than the higher figure. But the 
antitoxin present in the blood of a child, even five days 
after the intravenous injection, is about 5 units ; the 
membrane is extra-corporeal, and the toxin, before it cao 
attack vital vulnerable cells, must make its way through 
the superficial tissue, where it will find an overwhelming 
amount of antitoxin ready to neutralize it immediately. 

Are not the watery molecules of the Thames as com- 
pletely excluded by watertight walls at London Bridge as 


Nevertheless, Dr. Ellison puts his finger om 
We do not clearly understand how or 
The Medellin record states 


Pangbourne! 
a baffling problem. 
why membrane is formed. 


into whom toxin was injected, typical membrane occurred 








m.l.d.’ 


Since Dr. Ellison's 





in the Cotswolds—though our river has disappeared about 


clearly that in the throats of the unfortunate victims 
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though no Klebs-Loeffler bacilli could be found. So far 
as I can trace, no similar observations were made at 
Baden or at Dallas, and most pathologists would say that 
membrane can occur only when Klebs-Loeffler bacilli are 
present in the throat. The observation must therefore be 
put on record, and accepted with what reserve each patho- 
logist will decide. But, apart from this, we do not under- 
stand completely what causes the disappearance of the 
membrane in the average patient. A boy known to be 
Schick-negative complained of a sore throat. The clinician 
saw an early membrane and suggested diphtheria. Within 
twenty-four hours the thin pellicle had completely dis- 
appeared. The boy was given no antitoxin ; virulent 
Klebs-Loeffler bacilli were present. Yet the antitoxin 
content of his blood changed from 1/10 on the first day 
of his very mild indisposition to about thirty times as 
much in a few days. One cannot help saying that his 
efficient ‘‘ active immunity,’’ and rapid production of his 
own antitoxin, was the cause of the disappearance of the 
membrane, but there is no proof that other factors may 
not have been important. Dr. Ellison will probably agree 
on the main issue that the clinician who feels that the 
results of controlled laboratory experiments have some 
bearing on clinical medicine will, with austere scientific 
mind, give one large dose intravenously to his gravely 
iil patient and know that he cannot do more by specific 
therapy ; most will “‘ play for safety ’’ by giving also 
an intramuscular dose ; those who have convinced them- 
selves that repeated doses save more patients than a 
single dose, will continue to give repeated doses—they 
probably do no harm.—I am, etc., 


October 20th. 





‘ 


M.D., DP. 





RHEUMATOID ARTHRITIS 

Sir,—I have read with interest the correspondence in 
reply to ‘‘ Crippled,’’ whose letter appeared in your issue 
of October 3rd. Dr. Kerr Pringle suggests that investiga- 
tion should be made along the lines of a deficiency of 
vitamin B. On this point I had the pleasure of working 
under Professor Duncan Graham and Dr. A. Fletcher of 
Toronto in 1929. In a large percentage of cases of 
arthritis deformans, where no focus of infection could be 
demonstrated, the caecum and colon were found to be 
atonic and greatly dilated. This was demonstrated by 
x rays, following barium enemata. These patients were 
then placed on diets low in carbohydrates and high in 
vitamins, especially vitamin B, which was given con- 
centrated in yeast and wheat germ. Patients who were 
on the thin side were given adequate diets, and the obese 
received reducing diets, while no patients received any 
medicine. Monthly x-ray examinations were made, and 
marked change was noted in most of the cases, the bowel 
contracting down, haustrations appearing, and _ peristalsis 
becoming more active. At the same time there was 
definite improvement in the arthritis, which was most 
noticeable in the rheumatoid form. 

Dr. John Poynton rightly lays great stress on ‘‘ local 
focus ”’ in his letter published on October 10th, but surely 
the time has come when we must look further afield, 
especially when the “old reliables,’’ such as_ teeth, 
tonsils, and sinuses, are so often apparently healthy. In 
Recent Advances in the Study of Rheumatism the authors 
do not stress the use of a barium enema for investigating 
obscure cases of arthritis. Although they mention early 
investigation carried out by Fletcher in 1922, no reference 
1s made to the more recent work, an account of which 
appears in the American Journal of Medical Sciences for 
January, 1930. Is it not a possibility that if the bowel was 
investigated more carefully we might find some suggestion 
as to why females are more commonly attacked by 
theumatoid arthritis than males?—I am, etc., 

K. E. Ferrie, M.D.Toronto. 


Edinburgh, Oct. 17th. 
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THE BLOOD IN GLANDULAR FEVER 

S1r,—Correspondents in the Journal in the summer of 
1930 supplied evidence that glandular fever is common 
in London, even in adults. My experience of the disease 
is confined to children, in whom diagnosis is easy if seen 
early. Recently I attended five cases in a month, and 
three were seen early enough to enable me to follow the 
blood picture and to check previous observations of my 
own. Perhaps a note on this would be a useful appendix 
to the correspondence referred to. 

It may be said generally that reaction to infection pro- 
ceeds according to a plan which may be related to these 
facts: in many invertebrates the only wandering cell is 
the monocyte, so that reaction is necessarily a pure 
monocytosis ; in the lowest vertebrates (lamprey) the 
lymphocyte is already available, and the reaction is 
lymphocytosis reinforced by monocytosis, which often 
predominates ; in man, marrow cells (leucocytes) are the 
predominant white cells in the blood, and infection is 
opposed mainly by leucocytosis, which is always re- 
inforced, especially in children, by lymphocytosis and 
monocytosis before return to normal. Differences in the 
relative duration and intensity of these three processes 
determine the nature of the blood picture, which in 
glandular fever is easily followed if we arrange symptoms 
under days of disease, as follows. 

(1) Sudden onset with sharp pyrexia, headache, and 
flushed face. (2) Thickly coated tongue, with congestion 
of fauces ; epistaxis or vomiting is common. On the first 
two days there is decided leucocytosis, with disappearance 
of eosinophils, which are not needed at this stage. In 
short, there is the same neutrophilia with eosinopenia as 
in sepsis and pneumonia. The flushed face, with circum- 
oral pallor, coated tongue, and congested fauces, may 
suggest scarlet fever. The blood film excludes this, 
because scarlet fever is the great exception, and requires 
initial eosinophil as well as neutrophil leucocytosis. (3) 
Stiff neck, followed in a few days by tender, enlarged 
lymphatic glands. (4) Blood films show, both in red 
corpuscles and in white cells, changes which in the latter 
are somewhat characteristic. (5) A rash may or may not 
appear now or in a few days. 

About the third day leucocytosis is replaced by marked 
relative and absolute lymphocytosis, with return of eosino- 
phils beyond normal numbers. Now this is what occurs 
in pneumonia, except that the prolonged leucocytosis is 
compressed into two days in glandular fever. In both, 
return of the eosinophil marks the onset of lymphocytosis. 
The latter continues with little change, except an addition 
of 1 or 2 per cent. of plasma cells, which probably differ 
from lymphocytes chemically more than cytologically, 
and may be called plasmoid lymphocytes, comparable 
with the iodophil leucocytes in pneumonia. Though 
absent from normal blood, these cells are regular atten- 
dants on every lymphocytosis. At the same time, the 
red corpuscles show anisocytosis and polychrome disks, 
among which are some with azure rods, arcs, and rings 
(Cabot rings), and a few showing fine punctate basophilia 
—in short, evidence of toxic anaemia. In mild cases 
there is no great monocytosis, and return of blood to 
normal is uneventful, except that anaemia and a few 
plasma cells disappear rather slowly. As there are many 
mild cases, this undistinguished blood picture must be 
common. Yet it may be helpful if one considers the 
relation to symptoms of its three phases. 

In cases of moderate severity—which in children means 
considerable glandular disturbance—the decided mono- 
cytosis is attended by a remarkable leucoblastosis, which 
is unique among the infectious diseases of children. These 
leucoblasts appear on the fourth dav, may reach 6 per 
cent. on the sixth day, and remain in the blood for a 
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week. These cells are quite pathological, and I have 
offered evidence! that they are really immature monocytes 
(pre-monocytes) accompanying monocytosis, just as myelo- 
cytes accompany leucocytosis. They may appear in the 
monocytosis of malaria, and should be looked for in 
glandular fever in adults, in whom they might assist 
diagnosis. In both cases in which I found them the 
glands were unusually swollen. 

Dr. Cantor? suggested that glandular fever has three 
stages—-of invasion, of eruption, and of glandular enlarge- 
ment ; that pyrexia is common to all three ; but that in 
some cases the second stage is exaggerated and the third 
minimized ; in others the second is omitted and the third 
prolonged. Apparently children belong to the latter 
group, for only the eldest of my patients, a girl of 13, had 
arash. On the fifth day a brisk plasmacytosis had 
appeared, and in the evening gave the count: eosinophils 
1, neutrophils 21, lymphocytes 53, monocytes 10, plasma 
cells 14. Next day the rash appeared on the body—about 
ten bright erythematous patches with a few urticarial 
wheals—disappearing in twenty-four hours. On the eighth 
day the plasma cells fell to 2 per cent., which is usual 
from the fourth day onwards. This plasmacytosis included 
both plasma cells and Tiirck forms, and the latter may be 
regarded as plasmoid monocytes, which in small numbers 
accompany every monocytosis—for example, in typhoid 
and in malaria. ‘The excess is unusual, but occurs some- 
times in German measles, in which I found 13.5 per cent. 
in a woman on the fourth day from beginning of rash. 
I have also reported* 19 per cent. after an intense rash 
in scarlet fever. In all these cases excess was associated 
with considerable irritation of lymphatic glands and of 
skin.—I am, etc., 

London, W.13, Oct. 11th. Ropert Craik, M.D. 





** WHAT IS LIFE ? ”’ 

Sir,—I venture, though but a humble student of 
biology and physiology, to ask Professor John Haldane 
a question arising out of his recent volume on the 
Philosophic Basis of Biology. Where are to be found the 
mechanistic-minded biologists and physiologists against 
whose supposed doctrines his argument is directed? 

I have some limited personal and reading acquaintance 
with biologists and physiologists to-day, but know none 
who hold the particular heresies which Professor Haldane 
is hunting. The same perplexity was present in my 
mind when reading his earlier work, The Sciences and 
Philosophy, in which a great part of the argument was 
directed against ‘‘ Newtonian principles ’’ which had been 
superseded at the time the book was published. 

Professor Haldane, in his letter in the British Medical 
Jeurnal of October 24th, writes: ‘‘ If we apply to a living 
organism the conception of matter we have thereby made 
it impossible to interpret scientifically the phenomena we 
are dealing with’’ ; presumably some particular concep- 
tion of matter is here referred to—matter, for example, 
as independent and self-determining. But in what quarters 
are such conceptions of matter now held, and does Pro- 
fessor Haldane consider it vicious to embody among our 
conceptions of the living organism the conceptions of 
matter that are current among physicists—Planck, for 
example—to-day ? 

The majority of biologists and physiologists appear to 
devote themselves to the discovery of the behaviour of the 
living organism in all its aspects, believing, apparently, 
that the picture of life can only so be painted. Philosophy, 
on the other hand, appears to consider that it has some 





' British Medical Journal, 1930, ii, 213. 
2 Ibid., 1930, i, 1197. 
* Ibid., 1923, ii, 1096. 








special means and powers of discovery above and beyong 
those of the ‘‘ working class.’’ What are these spec, 
powers, and what is this philosophy which claims them 
—I am, etc., 

Liverpool, Oct. 26th. K. W. Monsarrar, 





VACCINATION AND ECONOMY 

Sir,—With all respect I cannot quite’ agree wig 
Dr. Haldin-Davis as to the small-pox lately prevale 
in the country being of the mildest possible Variety 
I have had 766 cases under my care since March, 199 
at the Orsett Joint Hospital, and although the greg 
majority were trivial, we had at least forty seve, 
cases, including several confluent ones, which, howeve 
fortunately recovered. In 1920 we had a small epidem; 
of thirty-five cases, of which nine died. The cost 
maintaining these cases in hospital must have exceedej 
the cost of vaccinating many thousands of people, an 
would have paid the salaries of a large number of publi 
vaccinators. I was on the small-pox ships in the 194 
epidemic, when we had 800 deaths, and I believe, 
virulent case among an unvaccinated population might 
easily start another fatal epidemic such as occurred jj 
this town in 1902.—I am, etc., 

Grays, Oct. 25th. 


S. G. FLoyp, MD, 





TREATMENT OF STREPTOCOCCAL INFECTIONS | 

Sir,—In common with most other medical men, I hay 
in the past felt a certain helplessness in dealing with 
acute streptococcal infections. Streptococcal antiserum 
of the polyvalent variety have been, according to th 
experience of most practitioners, of little or no value. We 
have in the past regarded the action of an antiserum a 
being of value for one particular strain of organism only, 
and in the case of some serums, such as anti-diphtheritir, 
this is undoubtedly the correct view. 

Recently, however, many men have been using anti 
scarlatinal streptococcal serum for a variety of strepto 
coccal lesions. In my own limited experience the result 
have been so encouraging that I feel justified in bringing 
this subject to the notice of your readers, in the hope that 
this serum may be given a more extensive trial. Th 
conditions for which it has been used have in every cat 
shown very definite improvement within forty-eight hous 
In the space of a communication such as this I can d 
little more than enumerate the cases under my observe 
tion for which this serum has been used. 


Streptococcal puerperal septicaemia, 3-cases. 
Streptococcal broncho-pneumonia of influenzal typs 


3 cases. 
Acute post-influenzal otitis media with extensive 
cervical adenitis, 3 cases. 
Streptococcal skin infections of the erysipelas typs 


2 cases. 
Acute streptococcal cellulitis with adenitis, 2 cases. 


In one of the puerperal septicaemia cases in which the 





organism cultivated from the blood was a non-haemolytit 
streptococcus, the results were most dramatic. 
admission to hospital the patient was delirious, and havitf 
rigors on an average of one every four hours. Abouly 
forty hours after her first dose of serum her temperatutt 
dropped to a moderate figure and the rigors ceased. Sh 
became mentally rational, wanted her food, and had # 
every way improved. She continued to receive doses d 
serum at daily intervals, requiring in all ten doses de 
300,000 units. 

In one of the influenzal type pneumonia cases, whid 
was in its third week of the disease when the serum Wa 
first given, the prognosis seemed hopeless. The patient 
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general con 
rapidly on t 
she made a rapid recovery. . 

All the other cases made rapid recoveries following 
employment of this serum, but these two are mentioned 
as those in which, in my opinion, no factor other than the 
serum could be responsible for recovery. I fully realize 
the danger of being carried away by one’s enthusiasm 
with regard to such a remedy as this, but I feel that it is 
so very important that any weapon we possess for com- 
bating these grave lung and uterine streptococcal infec- 
tions should be tried out on a larger scale. It is in the 
influenzal broncho-pneumonia and streptococcal puerperal 
cases that I am most arxious for a verdict on the effect 
of treatment with this serum.—I am, etc., 


dition and temperature began to improve 
he second day after the serum injection, and 


Barnstaple, October 19th. S. C. SHAw. 


ACHONDROPLASIA AND MENTAL 
DEFICIENCY 

Sir,—As the literature I have read on achondroplasia 
states that achondroplasiacs are mentally bright, I think 
perhaps the following brief report may be of interest. 

A girl, aged 8}, was referrea from school regarding her 
mental condition, the teacher reporting that the child’s 
attainments were only equal to those of a normal child 
of 5. The girl was an achondroplasiac, and she was also 
found to be feeble-minded, her speech being defective, her 
attention somewhat difficult to fix, and her mental age 
being about 53 years as tested by the Stanford revision 
of the Binet-Simon tests. 

The mother reported that the child had not started 
to talk until about 3} years old. The only point of 
interest in the personal or family history was the fact 
that the mother was 50 years of age when the child was 
born. This suggests that there was perhaps a failure of 
the mother’s reproductive powers affecting the child’s 
development in two directions—mental and physical.— 
I am, etc., 


Saliord, Oct. 15th. H. HEatHcote. 





USES AND ABUSES OF VACCINES 

Sir,—With reference to the article on the uses and 
abuses of vaccines by Dr. Braxton Hicks, in your issue 
of October 10th, I should like to corroborate his remarks. 

I, and my father before me, have been preparing auto- 
genous. vaccines for well over twenty years, with excellent 
results in a number of conditions. For a very long time 
I have realized that there was no such thing as a 
calculable initial dose of vaccine for a given individual, 
and I adopted a system of initial subminimal doses, given 
at short but gradually increasing intervals, as is suggested 
by Dr. Braxton Hicks. My doses also increased in 
strength with the increasing interval, and I can testify 
that vaccines given by such methods rarely, if ever, 
cause reactions. The whole secret is to start with few 
enough organisms, and I often employ only about one- 
fifth, or even less, of the generally accepted dosage at 
the outset. 

I am astounded by the frequency with which one hears 
of vaccines (prepared by men whose names are often well 
to the fore) which have produced serious reactions in the 
patients to whom the first dose was administered as 
directed. There is absolutely no excuse for this. The 
policy of festina lente produces results which are definitely 
better than those obtained from excessive initial dosage ; 
moreover, reaction is almost unheard of if the careful 
procedure is adopted. Much harm has been done to 
vaccine therapy by these ‘‘ high explosive ’’ vaccines. 
A patient of one of my colleagues had been treated with 
vaccine for bronchial asthma at a great London hospital. 
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He was so ill after each injection that the treatment was 
abandoned, but he was given the vaccine to take to his 
own private doctor. I was consulted in the matter, and 
T diluted the vaccine about five times, after which it was 
given to the patient without any subsequent reaction, but 
with most marked benefit. One could quote scores of 
similar instances. 

May I, in conclusion, point out the fallacy of putting 
up autogenous vaccines in rubber-capped bottles, unless 
two or three different strengths are issued? One can 
hardly measure less than 0.1 c.cm. of vaccine in a 
syringe. Now if 0.1 c.cm. of such vaccine contains a 
safe initial dose, the final dose in any reasonable amount 
of fluid would be far too small. Conversely, if the final 
dose is to be strong enough, 0.1 c.cm. would contain 
a dangerous amount of antigen. Autogenous vaccines 
should always be issued as complete doses in sealed 
ampoules, preferably bearing numbers as the. means of 
indicating the order in which the injections are to be 
given.—I am, etc., 


Camberwell, Oct. 22nd. Guy BovusFiE.p. 





CO, INHALATION FOR ASPHYXIA 

Sir,—The original research work of Professor Yandell 
Henderson of Yale University, which has proved the great 
value of inhalation of CO, in cases of asphyxia, will no 
doubt be the means of saving many lives. This method 
was employed empirically hundreds of years ago for the 
purpose of resuscitating the newborn infant. When the 
attendant midwife applied her lips to the infant’s nostrils 
and forced CO, and oxygen into the lungs, one ust 
suppose that tradition and experience had dictated this 
method of stimulating the respiratory function. Doubt- 
less that crude method of supplying CO, and oxygen was 
often of service. It might now be used with more con- 
fidence in emergency. Eventually, no doubt, all doctors 
will possess the necessary apparatus for the scientific and 
accurate application of CO, and oxygen.—I am, etc., 


Tottenham, Oct. 21st. BERNARD ROWLANDS. 


*." Did not Elisha “‘ lay upon the child, and put his 
mouth upon his mouth ’’? (II Kings, iv, 34.) 








Medico-Legal 





MINERS’ NYSTAGMUS: A QUESTION OF - 
COMPENSATION 
In the House of Lords, on October 19th, judgement was given 
in the appeal of Connor v. Cadzow Coal Company, Limited, 
from the Court of Session in Scotland. 

The appellant, a miner who had been in the employment of 
the company, was, in the early part of 1928, disabled by 
miners’ nystagmus. Liability was admitted, and compensa- 
tion paid on the finding of total incapacity. Afterwards the 
appellant was certified fit for surface work, and was paid 
compensation on the footing of partial incapacity, and in 
September, 1929, he was certified to have recovered from the 
attack and to be fit for ordinary work, whereupon the com- 
pany ceased to pay compensation, and asked the arbitrator 
who had determined the case under the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act to end the award of compensation as from that date. 
The appellant, in reply to this, made certain averments— 
namely, that he was not able to earn full wages, and had 
not ceased to be incapacitated as a result of the attack, having 
failed, in consequence of his disability, to obtain employment, 
and that it was admitted in the industry that a workman 
who had suffered from miners’ nystagmus was, even though 
certified as recovered, precluded from entering employment 
underground, so that his scope of employment and earning 
capacity had been diminished. 

The Court of Session held that the arbitrator was bound 
to end the right to compensation on the date stated, on the 
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ground that the certificate of the medical referee indicated 
complete recovery. On coming before the House of Lords, 
however, the case was remitted to ascertain whether the 
medical referee had intended to certify that the man had 
completely recovered in the sense that he was not, in con- 
sequence of the attack, more susceptible to the disease than 
before. The referee replied that his certificate was not in- 
tended to bear that construction. It was therefore agreed 
by the House of Lords that the certificate must be taken 
as meaning that the workman was now more susceptible to 
the disease than before the attack, and formal judgement was 
pronounced allowing the appeal against the Court of Session, 
and upholding the arbitrator in his refusal to end the right 
to compensation. 

Lord Buckmaster, in delivering the judgement, said that 
miners’ nystagmus was a disease to which men working under- 
ground were liable in varying degrees of susceptibility. Some 
appeared to be immune; others were not so fortunate, and 
fear of the unknown susceptibility had led mine-owners to 
require a statement as a condition precedent to employment 
that the man had not suffered from the illness. If there was 
complete recovery after attack, any subsequent attack must 
be due to the original susceptibility, but if recovery was not 
complete a recurrence was more probable owing to the fact 
that the original conditions caused by the first attack had 
not entirely passed away. The certificate in the present case, 
after further inquiry of the referee, had been found not to 
have the effect attributed to it by the Court of Session— 
namely, as establishing complete recovery—and it left open 
the question whether, after the ordinary symptoms had dis- 
appeared, and recovery seemed to have taken place, it might 
not still be the fact that exposure to the same conditions 
would cause the illness immediately to recur. In the judge- 
ment of their lordships the fact of complete recovery had 
not been established in the present case, and the appellant 
succeeded. 
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Universities and Colleges 





UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 

At a congregation held on October 23rd the following medical 
degrees: were conferred: 

M.D.—G. P. Chandler, J. T. Irving, F. G. Spear, C. E. Kellett. 

M.B., B.Curr.—O. J. C. Cotton, D. B. McGavin, J. H. Richmond, 
C. P. KX. Toland; A. S. Hall, J. K. Willson-Pepper, H. E. W 
Roberton, T. G. Reah. 

M.B.—F. G. Winterton. 

B.Cuir.—T. C. Stamp, D. R. Goodfellow. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
Earl Beauchamp has resigned the Chanceliorship of the Univer- 
sity owing to ill-health. 

Dr. R. J. V. Pulvertaft, pathologist to St. Thomas’s 
Hospital and honorary pathologist at Egham Hospital, has 
been appointed to the University Readership in Pathology at 
Westminster Hospital Medical School. 

The title of Reader in Physiology has been conferred upon 
Mrs. Nora Edkins, D.Sc., in respect of the post held by her 
at Bedford College. 





UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 

At a graduation ceremony held on October 24th the following 
diplomas were granted: 

Dietoma IN Psycuratry.—*W. H. Gillespie, M.B., Ch.B. 

D.P.H.—*P. C. Datta, M.B., Ch.B., Jessie Griffin, M.B., Ch.B., 
L. J. Howie, M.B., Ch.B., D. F. Mackenzie, M.B., Ch.B., Margaret 
Isabel M‘Kinlay, M.B., Ch.B., Jessie Crawtord Broun Sym, M.D., 
*B. O. Wilkin, M.B., Ch.B. 

*In absentia. 





UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 
At the graduation ceremony held on October 17th the degrees 
of M.B., B.Ch. were conferred upon the successful candidates 
whose names were printed on October 17th, at page 729. 

R. J. Lumsden, as the most distinguished graduate in 
medicine for 1931, has been awarded the Brunton Memorial 
Prize. 

W. H. McNair Wilson has gained the West of Scotland 
R.A.M.C. Memorial Prize, awarded to the candidate with the 
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highest aggregate marks in medicine, surgery, and midwife 
in the final examination for the degrees of M.B., B.Ch. helt 
during 1931. i 








ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS OF IRELAND 
The annual meeting of the Royal College of Physici 
Ireland was held on the morrow of SE. Luke's Tal 
October 19th. y, 

Dr. T. Gillman Moorhead was re-elected President and Dr 
W. J. Dargan Vice-President. ; 


The following were re-elected censors for the coming year: 


medicine, Dr. Geoffrey Harvey and Dr. Marshall ; medical | 


jurisprudence and hygiene, Dr. Dargan; midwifery, Dy 
FitzGibbon. 

The following officers were re-elected: representative on the 
General Medical Council, Sir John Moore ; treasurer, Dr, 
Bewley ; registrar, Dr. Kirkpatrick ; librarian, Mr. R. Phelps, 

The following were elected representatives on the committe 
of management under the conjoint examination scheme: Sj 
John Moore, Dr. Kirkpatrick, and Dr. Winter. 

The following were elected Fellows: Drs. U. P. Basu, C,¢ 
Coghlan, D. Moriarty, R. H. J. M. Corbet, G. S. Smyth, ang 
H. F. Moore. 





ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS OF EDINBURGH 
The following out of ninety-eight entries having passed th 
requisite examinations have been admitted Fellows: 


R. L. Beveridge, R. FE. Bridge, F. A. Brockenshire, J. B 


A. L.. Bryant, G. -G. Campbell, &. C. Chitty, f. Crowther a 


Dickson, F. G. D’Souza, G. B. Flint, G. Griffith, J. G. Harrower 
A. W. S. Hay, H. B. Hough, C. A. Hutchinson, G. V. Joglekar, 
H. A. Kidd, E. W. Kyle, R. B. McClure, W. McElmoyle, J. 4, 
McLaughlan, G. H. Marshall, D’A. H. Moir, R. E. M. Pilcher 
R. W. Scanlon, R. Shanker, A. D. Smith, A. G. Sweetapple, 
G. G. C. Taylor, V. J. M. Taylor, M. B. Thakore, J. Vaughan 
Bradley, A. W. McC. White. 
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The Services 





Major F. M. Collins, M.B., F.R.C.S., R.A.M.C., has been 
appointed surgeon to the Viceroy of India. 





DEATHS IN THE SERVICES 

Major-General Lawrence Humphry, C.B., C.M.G., late of 
the R.A.M.C., and of Stede Court, Biddenden, Kent, died 
at Quetta on October Sth, aged 56. He was born on August 
30th, 1875, the son of Mr. F. A. Humphry, was educated 
at Guy’s, and took the M.R.C.S. and L.R.C.P.Lond. in 1898, 
Entering the R.A.M.C. as lieutenant on January 28th, 1899, 
he became lieutenant-colonel in the long war promotion list 
of March Ist, 1915, brevet-colonel on June 3rd, 1919, coloned 
in 1924, and major-general on December 20th, 1927, when he 
was appointed D.D.M.S. of the Western Command in India, 
with headquarters at Quetta. He served in South Africa for 
three years, 1899-1902, taking part in operations in the Orange 
River Colony and in Cape Colony, and received the Queen's 
mcdal and King’s medal, with two clasps to each. He also 
served throughout the war of 1914-18, when from 1917 to 
1919 he was A.D.M.S. of the 40th Division in France, was 
mentioned in dispatches three times, in the London Gazetts 
of November 5th, 1915, July 13th, 1916, and May 25th, 1918, 
and received the C.M.G. in 1916, and a brevet-colonelcy in 
1919. On November 24th, 1927, he was appointed an honorary 
surgeon to the Viceroy, and received the C.B. on January Ist, 
1931. In 1908 he married Phyllis, daughter of Dr. Watson 
Griffin of Crowborough. 


Surgeon Captain Ramsey Martyn Richards, R.N. (ret), 
of Betworth, Exmouth, died after an operation on Septembet 
4th, aged 56. He took the M.R.C.S. and L.R.C.P.Lond. ia 
1898, entered the Navy soon after, attained the rank of 
surgeon commander on May 13th, 1912, and retired with 
an honorary step of rank on October 15th, 1924. He serv 
throughout the war of 1914-18. 


Surgeon Lieutenant Harry Lee Duncan, R.N., was drowned 
at Kiukiang, on the Yangtzekiang River, on September Ist 
He was educated at Aberdeen, where he took the M.B. and 
Ch.B. in 1922, and entered the Navy on July 2nd, 1926. He 
served for some time in the Mediterranean on H.M.S. Eagle, 
an aircraft carrier, but at the time of his death was serving 0 
the gunboat Mantis. 
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Obituary 


SIR MARRIOTT COOKE, K.B.E., M.B. 
Late Commissioner of the Board of Control 
Sir Marriott Cooke, whose death in his eightieth year 
took place at his home in London on October 17th, 
constituted a link between mid-Victorian psychiatry 
and all that the Mental Treatment Act stands for in 





our time. ‘. 
The elder of the two children of Henry Edward Cooke 


of Harrow, Edward Marriott Cooke was born in 1852. 
Educated privately at Southampton and at Highgate 
School, be matriculated in 1869 at the University of 
London, entered in the same year upon his medical 


curriculum at King’s College, and completed his clinical | 


studies at King’s College Hospital. During his under- 
graduate years he resided in college, the benefit of which 
he in later life always extolled. Before leaving college 
he held the post of assistant 











years at the Worcester County and City Lunatic Asylum, 
with some conclusions derived therefrom.’’ Four years 
previously, upon his election as president of the Worcester 
and Hereford Branch of the British Medical Association, 
he delivered an address on ‘‘ Some points connected with 
the causation of mental disease.’’ On the other hand, 
his official writings, whether reports to visiting com- 
mittees of mental hospitals, or entries, reports, and 
minutes arising out of his work later on as a Commis- 
sioner, are all remarkable for their lucidity, logical 
coherence, nicety in choice of words and phrasing, for 
their exact adherence to fact with an absence of anything 
savouring of exaggeration, and for the feeling always 
conveyed in them that the matter in question had been 
the subject of careful deliberation. Nor, when some 
recommendation seemed called for, did they ever fail to 
make quite clear what opinion he had formed and what was 


the advice which he tendered. Moreover, once this position © 


had been attained there would be no receding from it. 
On joining at Powick, Cooke had as his chief Dr. James 
Sherlock, a man of high medical 





demonstrator in anatomy. 
Cooke did not enter the medical 
profession with any  precon- 
ceived idea of devoting him- 
self to psychiatry ; indeed, so 
soon as his thoughts began to 
direct themselves as to the 
line, general practice or one of 
the special branches of the 
profession, which he would 
like to pursue, it was towards 
obstetrics and gynaecology that 
he felt attracted. Whether this 
attraction grew out of the duties 
attached to the post of assistant 
house-accoucheur and of resident 
accoucheur, which he held at 
King’s College Hospital, cannot 
now bedetermined. Uponhisown 
testimony it is, however, certain 
that when he obtained the post 
of junior assistant medical 
officer at the Worcester County 
and City Mental Hospital at 
Powick, it was avowedly with 
the object, while gaining useful 
experience, of doing some hard 








attainments and of peculiarly 
Suave, courtly, and attractive 
manner. He it was who, in 
1858, had proposed as president 
of the Medico - Psychological 
Association for the ensuing year 
the name of Sir Charles 
Hastings of Worcester, whose 
foundation of the _ British 
Medical Association is, in part, 
to be celebrated next year by 
a pilgrimage to Worcester. Very 
swiftly Cooke’s interest was 
aroused in the treatment of 
mental disorders, in the welfare 
of the insane, and the need of 
vigilance for their protection— 
an interest that deepened 
throughout his life. He not 
less swiftly recognized, how- 
ever, that there was room 
for improvements, among the 
earliest of which he had in 
mind being the better super- 
vision of the patients by night. 
Shortly after he had become 
the senior of the two assist- 











reading and of proceeding to 
some of the higher professional qualifications. He had 
already passed his primary F.R.C.S. examination, and, 


having obtained the M.R.C.S. in 1874, he was due to sit | 


for his Final M.B. examination ; this he passed in 1877. 
In those days there was a separate examination for the 
B.S. ; but neither to this degree nor to any further 
examinations did Cooke ever proceed. Professional or 
scientific reading was not the relaxation to him which it 
is to some persons. Not that his practical rather than 
scientific bent of mind implied any failure to keep in 
touch with medical progress ; on the contrary, he was a 
regular reader of medical journals, and later on in pro- 
fessional life, although he did not himself prosecute 
laboratory or other allied work, he gave full scope and 
encouragement to his junior colleagues, and felt a right 
pride in any attainments they made in those directions. 
Probably from this side of his character may be explained 
the fact that, so far as contributions to medical literature 
were concerned, writing of that nature was always an 
effort to him, and that his only contribution to any 
medical journal was a paper read at the quarterly meeting 
of the Royal Medico-Psychological Association held at 
Powick in 1895, and entitled “ A review of the last twenty 





ants, and after he had decided 
to devote himself to mental hospital work, serious 
illness befell his chief. Not only did he find himself 
called upon to act as superintendent for a period of several 
months, but it also devolved upon him to visit, on behalf 
of the committee, a number of mental hospitals in order 
to collect information and to frame a report for its 
consideration. Despite his short experience, Cooke 
acquitted himself well ; he won high credit both for his 
management of the institution and for his grip of its 
future necessities. His outstanding capacity was acknow- 
ledged, added to which he possessed good looks and a 
commanding presence. In 1877 he became superintendent 
at the Wilts County Mental Hospital, Devizes. In 1881 
Dr. Sherlock died suddenly, and Cooke was unanimously 
appointed to succeed him as medical officer and super- 
intendent at Powick Mental Hospital. For the ensuing 
seventeen years, with single mind and no thought of 
still further promotion, the whole of Cooke’s energies 
were devoted to the administration of his hospital and to 
the welfare of its patients and staff. Throughout those 
years at Powick he was busily engaged in thinking out 
and in effecting improvements in his hospital ; also in 
tasks connected with the necessity of its enlargement, as the 
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result of which its accommodation rose from 770 beds at 
the time he rejoined as superintendent in 1881 to 1,100 
at the time of ltis appointment, in 1898, as Commissioner 
in Lunacy. He had a strong conviction of the value of 
occupation, and claimed that fully 70 per cent. of his 
patients were usefully employed in one way or another. 
It was often Cooke’s lament, later on as a Commissioner, 
that in these matters of occupation, of amenities and 
comforts in the wards, of amusements, of the maintenance 
of a good band and a well-trained choir, many mental 
hospitals are not so enthusiastic as they once were. At 
the end of sixteen years as superintendent at Powick 
Cooke’s strenuous efforts on behalf of his hospital and its 
patients, and the resultant high standard of efficiency, 
were rewarded. The Committee of Visitors, upon their 
own initiative, decided to add £300 a year to his salary, 
and passed a resolution in which they added a rider to 
the effect that they wished thus to testify that, in their 
opinion, they possessed a superintendent second to none 
in the Kingdom. As this signal mark of favour was 
publicly announced, it cannot have occasioned surprise 
when the post of Commissioner in Lunacy, vacant early 
in 1898 by the death of Dr. J. A. Wallis, was offered to 
Dr. Cooke. 

It is less easy to indicate Cooke’s work and views as 
a Commissioner than as a superintendent, because so 
much of it all, in his case, is innominate and merged 
in the Board’s corporate activities. Cooke was not an 
innovator: he preferred to abide by the well-tried 
measures and arrangements upon which his matured expe- 
rience had taught him to rely. He was, however, imme- 
diately interested in any new suggestion which might 
advance the treatment of mental disorder, and, if often 
enough benevolently sceptical as té its ultimate value, 
he was always ready to encourage its trial. In April, 
1914, along with the other members of the Lunacy Com- 
mission, he became a Commissioner of the Board of 
Control, under the provisions of the Mental Deficiency 
Act of the previous year. Then came the war and 
the Board’s initiation of ‘‘ The Asylum War-Hospital 
Scheme,’”’ to carry which into effect, and, with the 
help of the local authorities, to develop it, Cooke’s 
whole-time services, along with those of one of his 
colleagues, were lent to the War Office from March, 
1915, to November, 1916. Under this scheme, twenty- 
four well-equipped war hospitals, providing over 31,000 
beds, .were arranged; and there were treated in 
these hospitals some 480,000 cases. For a man aged 
63, Cooke’s enthusiasm and energy in connexion with 
this scheme were remarkable, as were his _resourceful- 
ness and fertility of suggestion. From November, 1916, 
to July, 1918, Cooke acted as chairman of the Board of 
Control ; during the time the then chairman, Sir William 
Byrne, served as Under Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland. 

It was in 1918 that, for his war services, as well 
as for forty-three years spent in the service of the 
public and as a Commissioner, he was created a K.B.E. 
Sir Marriott Cooke resigned in August, 1921, and on the 
following day the King appointed him an Honorary Com- 
missioner. He continued regularly to attend meetings of 
the Board, as well as to pay occasional official visits, up 
to the coming into operation, on January Ist, 1931, of 
the Mental Treatment Act, under which authority for the 
appointment of honorary members of the Board ceased to 
exist. In that month his colleagues entertained him to 
dinner in order to mark both the affectionate esteem in 
which they had held him, and their sense of his devotion 
to the cause of those suffering from mental disorder, 
during his long period of public service, which had 
~xtended t oe 
extended to fifty-six years. HB. 


——— 
an 


THE LATE DR. MANWARING-WHITE 
A correspondent in Lancashire writes: With your per 





mission I would add a few words to the obituary not; 
of the late Dr. R. Manwaring-White, published jn 
Journal of October 24th. He was one of those me 
whom one can hardly imagine outside the ranks of th 
medical profession, so fitted he was by temperament an 
character for the services which the public needs jn il 
health. He had the type of mind that is satisfieq by 
nothing less than an exact diagnosis, and _ his surgical 
work, which was his chief interest, was_ technical} 
skilful, and always careful and judicious. Above all, 
was devoted to the needs of his patients, and his rey 
pleasure in life was that of fulfilling those nee 
Reference is made in your notice to his critical attitug 
in matters of medical politics, and I think that the remark 
is a true one, but in the twenty-five years I knew hin 
I never heard him criticize adversely the conduct of a 
individual. He was a man of definite opinions, but hj 
charity and patience seemed to his friends inexhaustible 
and this, I think, was the chief characteristic of his wok 
and life. 





The death of Mrs. MarGaret LaMont (née Margare 
Traill Christie) at Port Said last August, following a 
operation for acute appendicitis, brought to an end a life 
of very varied experience. After a brilliant student caree 
at Bedford College and the London (Royal Free Hospitaj 
School of Medicine for Women she graduated M.B., BS 
of the University of London in 1895. In the followin 
year she went to India on special plague duty, and late 
took charge of the Dufferin Hospital at Calcutta ; it wa 
while there that she married and was received int 
the Roman Catholic Church. She obtained the M.D.Loné, 
degree in 1897, and also the Cambridge D.P.H. After 





some wanderings Dr. Lamont settled in Shanghai, an 
recently her home was in Durban, where her two married 
daughters now reside. The subject of medical mission 
always occupied the chief place in her interests, and it 
was when travelling for this cause that she was overtaka 
by her last illness. 








Medical News 


The twelfth Maudsley Lecture will be delivered beforj 
the Royal Medico-Psychological Association by Sir Huber 
Bond in the Great Hall of the British Medical Association 
House, Tavistock Square, on Tuesday, November 24th, 
at 3 p.m. Psychiatrists and other medical practitioner, 
psychologists, and members of the legal profession, 
teachers and students, and all interested in mental welfar 
are cordially invited. Admission without ticket. 








The annual dinner of past and present students of th 
Leeds School of Medicine will be held in the Hoté 
Metropole, Leeds, on Thursday, November 12th, @ 
6.30 for 7 o'clock, under the presidency of Dr. G. 8 
Hillman. 


At the meeting of the Pharmaceutical Society of Gre 
Britain, to be held at 17, Bloomsbury Square, W.C., 0 
Tuesday, November 10th, an address will be given 
Sir William Willcox on ‘‘ The practical relationship 4 
bacteriology to pharmacy, and its influence on 8 
curriculum.’’ The president will take the  chaif 
8.30 p.m. 


At the meeting of the Medical Society of Individw 
Psychology to be held on November 12th Dr. Ven 
Pearson will speak on individual psychology of phthis 
On December 10th Dr. F. G. Crookshank will di 
physical findings in psychological neurosis. The annt 


dinner of the society has been arranged for January 148 
1932, and furthc: meetings will be held at 11, Chand 
Street, W., on the second Thursday of each month ull 


July. 
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i f the Metropolitan Branch of the Society of 
Bagge el of Health will be held at Milborne 
st. Andrew, Blandford, Dorset, on Thursday, November 
5th at 12.30 p.m., when the Bladen Dairies will be 
inspected, at the invitation of Sir Ernest Debenham. 
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a meeting of the Royal Sanitary Institute to be 
= Be 90, abiaaie Palace Road, S.W., on Tuesday, 
November 10th, at 6 p.m., a discussion on The London 
County Council Drainage By-laws will be opened by 
Dr. William Butler, Medical Officer, General Purposes, 
London County Council. 

The Fellowship of Medicine and Post-Graduate Medical 
Association announces that the following special courses 
will begin on November 2nd: proctology at Gordon 
Hospital for one week, with afternoon clinics (fee £1 Is.) ; 
medicine, surgery, and gynaecology at the Royal Waterloo 
Hospital for three weeks, with morning and afternoon 
work (fee £3 3s.); neurology at the West End Hospital 
for Nervous Diseases for four weeks, daily at 5 p.m. 
(fee £2 2s.). Special courses to the end of the year are 
as follows: ophthalmology at the Royal Westminster 
Ophthalmic Hospital, November 9th to 28th, occupying 
every afternoon (fee £4 4s.) ; diseases of the chest, at the 
City of London Hospital, Victoria Park, from November 
16th to 28th, morning and afternoon clinics (fee £2 2s.) ; 
venereal diseases at the London Lock Hospital, every 
afternoon and evening, November 16th to December 12th 
(fee £2 2s.) ; diseases of infants at the Infants Hospital, 
every afternoon, November 30th to December 12th (fee 
£3 3s.) ; proctology at St. Mark’s Hospital, November 23rd 
to 28th, all day (fee £3 3s.) ; dermatology at the 
Blackfriars Skin Hospital, afternoons, November 30th to 
December 12th (fee £1 1s.). M.R.C.P. evening lectures 
are as follows: November 9th and ilth, Dr. Maurice 
Cassidy, ‘‘ Prognosis in heart disease ’’ ; November. 16th, 
Dr. Roodhouse Gloyne, ‘‘ The clinical pathology of tuber- 
culosis’’ ; November 18th and 23rd, Dr. W. J. Adie, 
‘Diseases of the nervous system.’’ These lectures will 
be given at 8.30 p.m. at 11, Chandos Street, Cavendish 
Square. In connexion with this course Dr. Knyvett 
Gordon will give two lecture-demonstrations, ‘‘ Anaemia ”’ 
and ‘‘ Leukaemia,’’ at 10, Bedford Square, at 8.30 p.m., 
on November 25th and 27th. (Fee for each lecture, 
10s. 6d., payable to the Fellowship in advance or at the 
lecture room.) <A free lecture on ‘‘ Gastric and duodenal 
ulcer’ will be given by Lord Moynihan on November 11th, 
at 4 p.m., at 11, Chandos Street. Other lectures of this 
series will be given by Sir Henry Gauvain, Mr. Tudor 
Edwards, and Mr. Cecil Joll. Copies of syllabuses of all 
courses, lectures, and demonstrations may be obtained 
from the Fellowship of Medicine, 1, Wimpole Street, W.1. 


The next election to the Grocers’ Company Research 
Scholarships, awarded with the object of encouraging 
original research in sanitary science, will take place in 
May, 1932. They are of the value of £300 each, with 
an allowance to meet the cost of apparatus and other 
expenses in connexion with the work. The award is for 
one year, but renewable for a second or third year. 
Forms of application and further information can be 
obtained from the clerk to the Grocers’ Company, 
Grocers’ Hall, London, E.C.2. 


The sixth annual congress of French-speaking psycho- 
analysts is being held in Paris on October 30th and 81st. 
The papers include one by Dr. G. Parchemeney on the 
hysteria of conversion, and another by Mme Jouve- 
Reverchon on hysteria from the psychiatric standpoint. 


The eighth Voyage Meédical International. on the 
Riviera, organized by the Société Médicale du Littoral 
Méditerranéen, will take place from December 26th to 
January 9th, under the presidency of Professor V. 
Balthazard, doyen of the Faculty of Medicine of Paris, 
and under the leadership of Professors Laignel-Lavastine 
and Emile Duhot. The principal places to be visited are 
Marseilles, Aix-en-Provence, Hyéres, St. Raphael, Cannes, 
Juan-les-Pins, Nice, Menton, Monaco, Monte Carlo, San 
Remo. Further information may be had from the Federa- 
tion of the Health Resorts of France, Tavistock House 


(North), Tavistock Square, W.C.1. 
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The dedication stone of the new Freemasons’ Hospital 
and Nursing Home at Ravenscourt Park, London, W.. 
will be laid next year by the Duke of Connaught, Grand 
Master of English Freemasons. The new hospital, to 
replace the present building in Fulham Road, will have 
180 beds. A medical consultative committee, with Sir 
D’Arcy Power as chairman, has been appointed to advise 
the trustees on matters relating to equipment. 


The twenty-second annual exhibition of electrical, 
optical, and other physical apparatus is to be held by 
the Physical Society and the Optical Society on January 
sth, 6th, and 7th, 1932, at the Imperial College of Science 
and Technology, South Kensington. As on previous 
occasions, there will be a trade section and a research 
and experimental section. The section for the work of 
apprentices and learners is to be continued. 


A congress for the study of traumatism in the mining 
industry was held at Stalino (Ukraine) on October 20th, 
when the following subjects, among others, were discussed : 
(1) traumatism and national economy ; (2) statistics of 
industrial accidents ; (3) the human factor in traumatism ; 
(4) the role of subterranean medical posts in the campaign 
against traumatism ; (5) organization of medical help ; 
(6) sanitary instruction. 


Sir William Henry Goschen has been appointed chairman 
of the committee of the London Hospital in succession to 
the late Viscount Knutsford. 

The League of Nations has accepted the proposal of 
the Brazilian Government to erect, at Rio de Janeiro, 
an international institution for the investigation of leprosy. 








Letters, Notes, and Answers 


All communications in regard to editorial business should be addressed 
to The EDITOR, British Medical Journal, British Medical 
Association House, Tavistock Square, W.C.1. 

ORIGINAL ARTICLES and LETTERS forwarded for publication 
are understood to be offered to the British Medical Journal alone 
unless the contrary be stated. Correspondents who wish notice to 
be taken of their communications should authenticate them with 
their names, not necessarily for publication. 

Authors desiring REPRINTS of their articles published in the British 
Medical Journal must communicate with the Financial ‘Secretary 
and Business Manager, British Medical Association House, Tavi- 
stock Square, W.C.1, on receipt of proofs. 

All communications with reference to ADVERTISEMENTS, as well 
as orders for copies of the Journal, should be addressed to the 
Financial Secretary and Business Manager. 

The TELEPHONE NUMBERS of the British Medical Association 
and the Brilish Medical. Journal are MUSEUM 9861, 9862, 9863, 
and 9864 (internal exchange, four lines). 

The TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES are: 

EDITOR OF THE BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL, Aitiology 
Westcent, London. 

FINANCIAL SECRETARY AND BUSINESS MANAGER 
(Advertisements, etc.), Articulate Westcent, London. 

MEDICAL SECRETARY, Medisecra Westcent, London. 


The address of the Irish Office of the British Medical Association is 
16, South Frederick Street, Dublin (telegrams: Bacillus, Dublin; tele- 
phone: 62550 Dublin), and of the Scottish Office, 7, Drumsheugh 
Gardens, Edinburgh (telegrams: Associate, Edinburgh; telephone 
24361 Edinburgh). 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


Cervical Adenomata 
Cutis VERA ’’ would be glad to know of any treatment for 
multiple soft adenomata, with slight pigmentation, about 
the base of the neck and shoulders. The condition is of long 
standing, and may have been caused by a former mild but 
chronic seborrhoea of the scalp. 


~ 
. 


Alopecia Areata 

‘‘ AREA’ writes: I have a case of alopecia areata in a girl 
of 14 about which I would like the help of your readers. 
It has existed for some years, and she went to the skin 
department of the neighbouring general hospital in 1928. 
The lotion prescribed was the usual lotio hydrarg. perchlor., 
and has done no good. The top of the head is bald, except 
for a tuft like a Chinaman’s queue. The hair over the ears 
and in the front is quite thick. 
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Persistent Mild Pyrexia 


Dr. Tuos. McCuttocnw (Cambuslang) writes: I wonder if any 


reader can throw light on a question which is causing me 
a little anxiety—namely, Can the normal body temperature 
be higher than 98.69 F.? What prompts this query is the 
fact that I have under my care a little girl whose tempera- 
ture has only on one or two occasions since July been lower 
than 98.6° F. The condition causing the pyrexia at that 
time was a mild attack of tonsillitis accompanied by slight 
enlargement of the tonsillar gland on one side. This cleared 
up in a few days, but the child’s mother took the tem- 
perature regularly for several weeks afterwards, and found 
it to be raised on every occasion. The average daily read- 
ings are 98.6° in the morning and 98.8° to 99° in the 
evening. I have examined the child very carefully for 
lung conditions, etc., but am quite unable to discover any 
cause. She is aged 7, goes to school every day, and behaves 
and plays about like any healthy young animal. I shall be 
glad to know of anyone having met with a similar case. 


Catarrh of Upper Respiratory Tract 


Dr. B. M. Smytu (Srinagar, Kashmir) writes: In the Journal 


Dr. A. B. Dunne (Doncaster) writes: 


of June 13th ‘“‘S. S.” inquires about catarrh of the 
upper respiratory tract. I myself have been a sufferer 
from this complaint for many years, when compelled to 
live under certain climatic conditions, such as the dust of 
the Punjab or the smoke and fogs of large English cities. 
I have tried every sort of palliative remedy, and have 
found relief on two occasions only. One was when I had 
protein shock (intravenous T.A.B.). On this occasion the 
catarrh stopped immediately and completely for some 
weeks, and then returned gradually. I should have 
repeated the treatment but for the fact that my reaction 
was so severe as to be dangerous. The other thing that has 
relieved it has been exposure to radiant heat, and also the 
high-frequency ‘‘ radio’’ current. On two occasions a 
severe attack has been completely stopped within two days 
with this treatment. 
, Income Tax 

G. P.”’ has lodged his declaration of income, computing 
his assessable income for 1931-32 on the amount of his 
earnings for the year ended March 31st, 1931. Owing 
to ill-health he has recently had to employ an assistant for 
some months, and may have to continue doing so for some 
time. Can he claim any adjustment in view of the con- 
sequent drop in his net earnings? 

*." No; unfortunately such circumstances do not justify 
a departure from the previous year’s basis, though it could 
have been arranged otherwise if ‘‘G. P.’’ had taken a 
partner instead of an assistant into the practice. 


Housekeeper Allowance 
M. N.”’ asks for further information with regard to this 
allowance. 

*.* The deduction (of £50) is given to a widower or 
widow whether there are children to be cared for or not, 
and to unmarried persons who have a female relative acting 
as housekeeper where the person making the claim has the 
care of a brother or sister. Hence it does not apply to the 
quite common case of a bachelor employing a housekeeper 
for his own comfort and not directly or indirectly for the 
care of a brother or sister. 





LETTERS, NOTES, ETC. 


The “Electrick’’ Piano Trick 

Some few weeks ago 
I received a ticket for a lottery organized by the Revista 
Internacional Medical, addressed to me from Calle Mayor, 
49, Villanueva y Geltru, and bearing the Barcelona post- 
mark. I am, I fear, a very careless fellow, and threw 
it into the wastepaper basket, and thought no more about 
it. However, that was not the end of the matter, for this 
week I received the gratifying and (certainly on my part) 
wholly unexpected news from the firm that the ticket which 
I had so lightheartedly thrown away, without even making 
a note of its number, had drawn the second prize—‘‘ an 
electrick piano.’’ My joy at this windfall, however, was 
tempered by the fact that I have already in my house a 
pianola, a wireless set, and my daughter’s gramophone, and 
as my house is not connected with the electric company’s 
main I have no use for this valuable instrument, which will 
be shipped to London and forwarded free of cost to any 
address in England, etc. As I have no use for this instru- 


ment I shall be glad to let any hospital or other institution 
but before they can become the fortunate pos- 


have it ; 





sessors, there is one little matter to be attended to. It 
appears that, under the conditions governing the lotte 
subscribers to the journal can alone receive a prize, J mR 
fortunately, have hitherto not been a subscriber, and 80 
prior to shipping the “‘ electrick’’ piano to London, the 
ask me to forward a remittance of £2 10s. 3d. as soon 
possible ‘‘ in mandat or order de post or cheque, addressej 
to our director, Mr. Vicente Peris, Calle Mayor 49, Vij, 
nueva y Geltru.’’ Needless to say, I have not done gy 
This enterprise of the Revista Internacional Medical, I think 
Mr. Editor, is well worth the consideration of your ¢o} 
leagues of the British medical press, and might be a further 
inducement to subscribe to their periodicals. Free insurang, 
policies are poor stuff in comparison. Have any of yoy 
readers been lucky, along with me, in winning’ th 
““ electrick ’’ piano? 

*.’ Several other medical men in the North of Englanj 
inform us that they also have won the “‘ electrick ’’ piano 
and in each case the number of the ticket that won the prix 
was 7890! We are glad to know that none of them hj 
parted with £2 10s. 3d., and we hope that every prize 
winner has been equally incredulous. 


The Post-Influenzal Cough 

Dr. K. R. Darar (health officer, Corporation of Rangoon) 
writes: Every practising physician will have read with 
great interest the very useful contribution made to oy 
knowledge of this distressing trouble by Dr. G. Richardso 
in the Journal of April 18th. These persistent paroxysns 
of irritating cough, mostly coming on when lying dow 
in bed at night, and whenever exposed to cold air 
draught following an attack of influenza, once started ap 
very hard to control, and bear a close resemblance to fits 
of whooping-cough. As stated by Dr. Richardson, most of 
us will agree that the treatment of this distressing sequel 
is most disappointing. However, I should like to bring 
to the notice of the medical profession one drug that I} 
have found most useful in this condition in the few case 
in which I have tried it. This is a synthetic drug called 
‘‘acedicon,’’ prepared by C. H. Boehringer Sohn 9 
Hamburg in tablet form, containing 1/13 grain in each, 
For adults, half to one tablet may be given whe 
required. I am indebted to Professor W. Griesbach 0 
Hamburg University for bringing it to my knowledge during 
his tour of the Eastern countries last year. 


Urobilinogen 

Dr. SHEFFIELD NEAVE (Huntly) writes: In reference to Dr. 
Chalmers’s letter (October 24th, p. 780), I, too, hav 
been making this test on various cases of illness, although, 
being on a holiday, I have not access to my notes for 
particulars. I may say there is a point which lessens the 
importance of this finding—namely, that it is common t 
find the reaction disappear as the patient gets well. This 
is notably so in common constipation, which often gives a 
positive reaction. 





Pseudo-Hermaphroditism 

Messrs. J. B. Neat and R. Cox (King’s College, London) 
write: In the interesting memorandum by Mr. G. S. Woot: 
man on pseudo-hermaphroditism (October 24th, p. 750), 
we observe that there is no definite reference to secondaty 
sexual characters, such as development of mammae, voit, 
and hair, although the patient is referred to as “she.” 
The presence of female secondary characters seems ill 
probable in the absence of ovaries, while the presence d 
a testis should predispose to masculine secondaries. We 
feel that it would be interesting to have further informatio 
about the type of secondary characters 


Toxaemias of Pregnancy 
Correction 

The report of Professor F. J. Browne’s address to the City 
Division on the toxaemias of pregnancy, published in las 
week’s Supplement, contained an error which should lt 
corrected without delay (page 235, bottom of column 2. 
Professor Browne did not recommend hysterectomy as 3 
method of terminating pregnancy, which would be unjustif 
able in any circumstances. He did recommend abdomind 
hysterotomy. 





Vacancies 

Notifications of offices vacant in universities, medical collegs 
and of vacant resident and other appointments at hospital 
will be found at pages 42, 43, 44, 45, 48, and 49 of ott 
advertisement columns, and advertisements as to partntr 
ships, assistantships, and locumtenencies at pages 46 and 4h 
A short summary of vacant posts notified in the adverts 

ment columns appears in the Supplement at page 259. 
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The Schorstein Memorial Lecture 
ON 


CHRONIC EPIDEMIC ENCEPHALITIS 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE 
OCULAR ATTACKS * 
BY 


ARTHUR J. HALL, M.A., M.D., D.Sc. (Hon.), F.R.C.P. 
CONSULTING PHYSICIAN, SHEFFIELD ROYAL HCSPITAL , VISITING 
PHYSICIAN, SOUTH YORKSHIRE MENTAL HOSPITAL, AND 
RAMPTCN STATE INSTITUTION FOR MENTAL 
DEFECTIVES 
In the first place I desire to express my thanks for the 
honour of being invited to deliver this annual lecture, 
founded more than twenty years ago in memory of Gustav 
Isidore Schorstein. It was never my good fortune to 
meet him, but from what I know of the work he left 
behind, and from what I have heard from those who were 
his pupils or colleagues, I am sure that, had he been 
spared to complete his life’s work, one more would have 
been added to that long list of world-famous names 
which is the proud possession of this great hospital and 

college. 

The founders of this lectureship wished it to be a 
lectureship in clinical medicine. In choosing the subject 
of chronic epidemic encephalitis their wishes have, I 
think, been straitly complied with. Such knowledge of 
epidemic encephalitis as we have to-day is the outcome 
of clinical observation and clinical methods such as were 
practised and taught in Medicine when Schorstein first 
entered its portals. 

Very soon after epidemic encephalitis first appeared it 
was found that in many cases the troubles did not end 
with the acute attack, but that as time went on fresh 
symptoms kept arising, different in character from, and 
bearing no direct ratio in severity to, those that had gone 
before. This is now recognized as a chronic stage of the 
disease. It follows the primary infection at varying 
intervals, and such infection may take place without 
causing any symptoms at the time. Thus in any out- 
break of encephalitis, in addition to the obvious, the 
anomalous, and even the abortive cases, a certain number 
of people have a silent or occult infection, the first and 
only indication of which is the appearance of symptoms 
pathognomonic of the chronic stage. The features of this 
are by now familiar to all. I propose to consider some 
of them. 

While the virus may attack any part of the nervous 
system, in its chronic stages it gives rise chiefly to three 
groups of symptoms: disorders of behaviour, disorders of 
mobility, and disorders of sleep. These are the ‘‘ big three ’’ 
of chronic encephalitis. Apart from them its effects are 
comparatively few and slight. I do not propose to speak 
of disorders of behaviour. They certainly involve the 
highest or psychic levels. Although they often compli- 
cate or even dominate the picture, they may be absent 
throughout. Disorders of mobility, on the other hand, 
are largely somatic, and represent dysfunctioning of upper 
middle levels, while disorders of sleep have both psychic 
and somatic components, and it is difficult to suppose that 
any levels altogether escape the consequences. 





DIsoRDERS OF MopsiLity (PARKINSONISM) 

The main features of this syndrome have been well 
known for more than a century as paralysis agitans. 
This, although not rare, was never common. Moreover, 
it is almost without exception limited to one period of life 


'—namely, the period of decline. 


With the advent of chronic encephalitis, large numbers 


of cases of the Parkinsonian syndrome have occurred in 





* Delivered at the London Hospital, October 15th, 1931. 





almost every country, affecting persons of every age, 
particularly young people. This increased field of observa- 
tion of the syndrome at various periods of life has added 
greatly to our knowledge of the subject, and has shown 
that most of the differences between post-encephalitic 
Parkinsonism and paralysis agitans, which were at first 
thought to be diagnostic, are more apparent than real, 
and of little importance. Many can be explained by the 
difference in age of those affected. 


Muscular Rigidity 

The essential feature, common to all ages and to all 
causes, is the combination of a peculiar form of muscular 
rigidity with tremor. The rigidity causes slowness of 
action (as Walshe’ rightly emphasizes), poverty of move- 
ment, and characteristic postures. It may progress to 
marked muscular weakness. It is entirely different from 
that found in lesions of the pyramidal system, and may 
properly be described as extrapyramidal. It is always 
present, sometimes to an extreme degree, but in paralysis 
agitans it has in the past been rather overshadowed by 
the tremor and the subsequent weakness. The very name 
shaking palsy has contributed towards this. The reason 
why more attention has been called to it in Parkinsonism 
is probably due to the ages of the persons affected. 
Stiffness and slowness are not very serious matters in 
persons in the declining years of life. They do not want 
to skip and jump. If they become a little less mobile 
it does not seem unnatural at their time of life, nor 
does it arouse much comment. . But, when the same thing 
happens in youth or in early adult life, it is noticeable 
and it is resented. A young person wants to play games 
and to compete with his fellows, and from time to time 
the young Parkinsonian, hardly able to walk, suddenly 
runs or jumps apparently as well as ever he did. It is so 
surprising that it is called kinesia paradoxa. 

This, however, is not a new phenomenon. It was seen 
occasionally in paralysis agitans when the elderly sufferer 
happened to be “‘ younger than his years.’’ Tilney de- 
scribed such a case in 1911 as ‘‘ progression métadromique.”’ 
Indeed, this capacity for making short vigorous spurts 
from time to time, in Parkinsonians, is as typical of the 
extrapyramidal syndrome as is the inability to keep it 
up for long. Unusual postures of extension, seen from 
time to time in Parkinsonism, have also been recorded in 
paralysis agitans. Thus Gowers? writes: ‘‘ In very rare 
cases which must be regarded as paralysis agitans, the 
head is bent strongly backwards.”’ 


Tremor 

Again, as regards tremor: it was thought in the early 
days of Parkinsonism that tremor was less common than 
it is in paralysis agitans.. In many cases it is certainly 
less obvious, but there are exceptions. In some Parkin- 
sonians it begins very early and is very severe. What, 
however, is not seen so often in the young Parkinsonian 
as in the older person with paralysis agitans is the 
markedly tremulous fingers. It is possible that this also 
may, to some extent, be attributed to the difference in 
ages. In the declining years of life tremulous fingers are 
not uncommon, apart from paralysis agitans. More than 
forty years ago Gowers remarked on the difficulty of 
distinguishing between the two. Perhaps the extra- 
pyramidal syndrome helps to unmask this feature of 
declining years. 

Gait 

Age also plays its part in the matter of gait. Festina- 
tion has been looked upon as the typical gait of paralysis 
agitans. Actually it only occurs when the disability 
affects the trunk and the legs to a certain considerable 
extent. If it does so more than that, walking is im- 
possible; if less, there may be no _ festination. 
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Macdonald Critchley* has called attention to the varieties 
of gait in his recent interesting paper on arterio-sclerotic 
Parkinsonism. In Parkinsonism, festination is by no 
means common. Even if there is a marked forward 
stoop so that the body is bent right over, provided that 
the legs are not seriously involved, the person walks 
bent over, but he does not festinate. Conversely, pro- 
vided that the trunk is not pulled forwards, even when 
both legs are seriously affected, there is no festination, 
but a small shuffling step with no tendency to fall 
forwards. If the trouble is chiefly in one leg, there is no 
festination, however much the body is bent forwards; the 
sounder leg supports the trunk at every other step. 
Indeed, there is no single gait typical of this syndrome. 
Gaits of the most varied type may be seen, depending 
on the extent and severity of the parts involved. The 
most constant feature is the visible lack of swing in 
one or both arms. In fact, the more one sees of the 
extrapyramidal syndrome, the more do Parkinsonism and 


paralysis agitans approximate rather than diverge. They 
have, indeed, a topography in common. Such differ- 
| » 


ences as exist are largely due to the different reactions 
and compensations of which nervous systems of different 
ages are capable. 


DISORDERS OF SLEEP 

Disorders of sleep were the distinctive feature of the 
acute disease. After the acute stage was over they con- 
tinued to appear as the nocturnal insomnia of children. 
In both of these stages sleep was disordered as a whole. 
There was either too much or too little of it. In the 
chronic stage disorders of sleep, as a whole, are less 
common. They do occur ; some Parkinsonians complain 
of lethargy, others of insomnia. A certain number sufier 
from narcoleptic attacks. Besides these there are other 
phenomena occurring in the chronic stage which may 
‘possibly belong to disorders of sleep. These are the 
peculiar periodic ‘‘ attacks,’’ usually involving the muscu- 
lature of the eyes or jaws, the upper trunk and limbs, 
or the respiratory mechanism. The exact nature of these 
has given rise to much speculation. They are not seen 
in paralysis agitans, and do not occur in at least 75 per 
cent. of Parkinsonians. They are thus not an essential 
part of the extrapyramidal syndrome. Professor Bon- 
hoeffor* of Bonn was, I believe, the first to put forward 
the view that many of these periodic attacks are con- 
nected with disorders of sleep. In 1928 he published 
a paper on dissociation of the components of sleep in post- 
encephalitis, in which he stated this view at some length. 
I had been led to a similar conclusion some time before 
I knew of Bonhoeffor’s paper, and the grounds on which 
this conciusion was based I shall bring before you to-day. 
They not only support Bonhoeffor’s theory, but to some 
extent clear away difficulties which presented themselves 
to him at the time his paper was written. 


Oculogyric Attacks 

The most common of these periodic attacks are the 
so-called oculogyric crises or ocular-fixation attacks, of 
which an excellent description was published by McCowan 
and Cook® in 1928. Out of 384 post-encephalitic Parkin- 
sonians of whom I have personal records, 60 (about 15 per 
cent.) have these attacks, while in another 5 per cent. 
there are closely related ocular attacks, differing slightly 
in certain details. I shall refer to some of these later. 
The two sexes are equally affected. Most of them are 
young people. The onset may be sudden. The eyes are 
usually described as “‘ suddenly shooting up into the 
head.’’ In many cases, however, there is a definite warn- 
ing, which may be longer or shorter, and may take various 
forms. As a rule, the eyes turn up. In some this is 


associated with slight lateral deviation, in others it is 


“* having to do something they do not like 





— 





not. In a few, however, a downward movement may 
occur at the first, or may alternate with the upward 
movement. Much more rarely the movements may be 
entirely lateral, without any up or down element. The 
result is the same whatever the direction. The eyes 
become fixed there, and cannot be got back into their 
proper position. At the onset an attack can, at times, 
be made to pass off. Sometimes this can be done by the 
patient. Thus, during the onset the eyes can be brought 
down voluntarily for a few seconds, but they go up again, 
Sometimes they can be made to stay down. Strong 
suggestion may also cause an attack to pass off. One 
woman told me that, if she could catch her son when 
his eyes first began to turn up, she could prevent an 
attack developing. She added that, ‘‘ If they once become 
fixed he goes to sleep in about five minutes.’’ An attack 
may also be cut short by strong external stimuli of 
various kinds. Thus, in one case, forcibiy pushing the 
head backwards ended an attack. Its repetition in other 
attacks was, however, without effect. 

Their frequency and duration vary widely in different 
cases, and at different periods in the same case. They 
may occur at more or less regular intervals, or quite 
irregularly. There may be two or three per day, or 
perhaps only one cvery few weeks. In some cases they 
usually occur about the same time of day, in others not, 
They are much more common in the afternoon than earlier 
in the day. They may last only a few minutes or several 
hours, during which time the patient is helpless. In 
most cases the attack ends in sleep, and the patient 
vakes quite free from it. In a certain number of cases 
the attacks sometimes end in sleep, and at other times 
cease spontaneously. It is only in a few cases that they 
never end in sleep. Various circumstances will precipi- 
tate an attack, such as prolonged use of the eyes in 
reading, going to the ‘‘ pictures,’’ etc. Emotional excite- 
ment of any kind, or even suggestion, may be the starting 


point. Dr. Rees Thomas assures me that, among the 
mental Parkinsonians at Rampton State Institution, 


»? 


is sure to 
start an attack. Certain associated conditions may accom- 
pany the attack. The head may be retracted or turned 
down or to one side. There may be general restlessness and 
mental distress, or dizziness, with flushing of the face and 
diplopia. Existing tremor may be increased. There may 
be an associated opening of the mouth. In some cases 
there is a certain amount of pain in the head. As a rule, 
pain is absent. All the cases which I have seen are 


definitely Parkinsonian, sometimes only slightly so ; in- 
: y gous : 


deed, in quite a number of cases the patients would be 
able to carry on their work if it were not for these 
attacks. So far, in none of my cases have the attacks 
ceased permanently. 

Various explanations of them have been brought forward 
from time to time. It has been suggested that they are 
hysterical or hysteriform. Against this there is con- 
siderable evidence. Thus the descriptions of attacks are 
identical to the smallest detail in whatever country they 
occur ;_ yet in all these places, though hysteria has been 
occurring for ages, this type of attack was unknown until 
epidemic encephalitis appeared. In the second place the 
attacks do not, in my experience, arise by imitation. I 
have not seen a single case in which the attack could 
be attributed to being in contact with similar cases. 
Stern and others confirm this. Thirdly, although an 
attack may be cut short by suggestion, it is the general 
experience that suggestion has no permanent curative 
effect. Another very important reason, which will be 
discussed in detail later, is that in hysteria muscular 
movements are of a kind capable of being  pef- 
formed voluntarily by a normal person. The movement 
of the eyes which occurs in an oculogyric attack is not 
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such a movement. It cannot be made by any voluntary 


effort. 
Epilepsy, tetany, and cramp have also been brought 


forward as possible relations, but any such relationship 
can only be based on the supposition that the oculogyric 
attacks are active muscle spasms. Against such a view 
there is a good deal of evidence that the position of the 
eyes during an attack, so far from being due to active 
spasm, is the result of the eye muscles being in a state 
of rest. This evidence is based on certain facts connected 
with the normal act of closing the eyes. So long as the 
eyes are open the ext rinsic muscles are in a certain state 
of tone, which keeps them always adjusted for binocular 
vision, and prevents them from being moved in any 
direction beyond the point at which the pupils are just 
clear of the lids. The trigger is always at full cock. 

When the lids are closed, as in sleep, this tone in the 
muscles is relaxed, the eyes are no longer adjusted for 
binocular vision, and they wander upwards behind the 
lids. We are unconscious of 





eyes were found upwards in 54 per cent., forwards in 
38 per cent., downwards in 5 per cent., and to one side 
in 3 per cent. In some the position was found to vary on 
different nights, in others it was constant. In one of 
those in whom the eyes were down the test was repeated 
on three nights with great care, and the position was the 
same each time. It is thus evident that Bell’s observation 
is not the whole truth.* 

In most cases the eyes are up in sleep, but in many 
they are not; and, what is most important for the 
matter in hand, they may be turned down or to one side, 
just as they are occasionally in the oculogyric attacks. 
Bonhoeffor realized this difficulty, that in the oculogyric 
attacks the eyes sometimes move in other directions than 
upwards. He tried to get over it by referring to certain 
cases published by Fleischer,? Kestenbaum,* and others, 
in which the eyes turned down in patients with injured 
upper lids, the so-called inverted Bell’s phenomenon. It 
is not possible to go into this in detail now, but it 

seems to me to bear a 





this, and have no_ control 
over it. 

Its occurrence in sleep was 
first described by Sir Charles 
Bell,6 more than a century 
ago, in the folowing words: 
‘“When the eye is at rest in 
sleep, or even when the eyelids 
are shut, the sensation on the 
retina being then neglected, 











different interpretation. 


EYE MOVEMENTS IN FactiaL 
PALsy 

As the position of the eyes 
in sleep did not prove so 
constant as was supposed, it 
seemed desirable to look more 
closely into the visible move- 
ment of the eye when the 





the voluntary muscles resign 
their office and the involuntary 
muscles draw the pupil under 
the upper lid. This is the 
condition of the organ in 
perfect repose.’’ 

As has already been stated, 
in most of the _ oculogyric 
cases, although the lids remain 








lid is closed or opened in cases 
of tacial palsy. It is well 
known that closure of the 
lids may take place in at 
least three circumstances. It 
may be the momentary reflex 
blinking, the easy dropping 
of the lids at the onset of 
sleep, or the active closing at 











open, the eyes behave in a 
similar way to that described 


by Bell when the lids are — eyes are open. 

closed as ‘‘ the condition of a Bear adi vera, Sa 
the organ in repose ’’—that nc 

is, they turn upwards. This 

Nias ey 4 az, kept up. 

is the most common event 


in the oculogyric attack, but in some cases they turn 
down ; in others, to one side. In 59 cases of which 

have records of the exact movements in the attacks the 
eyes turn up always in 44 (75 per cent.), up and/or down 
in 13 (22 per cent.), to one side in 2 (3 per cent.). (For 
the sake of simplicity no reference is here made to any 
accompanying lateral movement, such as ‘‘ up and out ’”’ 
or ‘‘ forwards and divergent.’’ The movements are 
grouped in the three horizontal planes only.) 


POSITION OF THE EYES IN SLEEP 

If Bell’s statement that the eyes are turned up in sleep 
is the whole truth, it is difficult to make the atypical 
attacks fit in with the conditions found in sleep. 

It seemed desirable, therefore, to investigate more 
closely this question of the position of the eyes in sleep. 
During the last two years, thanks to the generous help 
of many resident officers at several large institutions 
(including a school for the blind) and others, 206 observa- 
tions have been made on the position of the eyes in deep 
sleep. These have been made on persons of various ages 
and both sexes. Great care has been taken to be sure 
that they were fully asleep at the time of the observation. 
(As in the oculogy ric attacks the positions are grouped 
im the three horizontal planes). In these 206 persons the 


tedaeeeeetneatee ee 


Frc. 1.—Closure of eyes in a case of right facial palsy. 
Serial pictures in the order of numbers. 
At some point between IV and V she has 
At V the Icft eye has closed, up our 
bail has begun to move up very slightly. This 
movement continues upwards in VI and VII, and the eye 
then remains in the same position so long as the closure is 





will. This third action may 
be carried further to resist 
opening, as when we screw 
eyes. In order to 
follow more exactly the order 
of events when the attempt 
is made to close the eyes in 


From I to IV the 


facial palsy a series of moving pictures was taken 
of a case in which the right side was affected. 
(Fig. 1.) The patient was told when to close. (The 


pictures follow each other at about 1/16 second.) It is 
seen that when the patient is told to shut the eyes the 
movement begins by the lid closing, and the eye does not 
begin to change its position until the opposite lid is closed, 
or practically so, and it continues to move upwards for an 
appreciable time afterwards. The two movements are not 
synchronous, but consecutive. 

There is every reason to suppose that the movement of 
the eye behind the lid on the sound side is identical in 
time and extent with that on the affected side. 

On the assumption that the sequence of events seen 
in this case of facial palsy is the normal procedure in 
closing the lids, it would seem that directly the lids cover 
the pupils the normal tone of the extrinsic eye muscles is 
inhibited, and that they go into a state of relaxation ; 
not complete tonelessness, because, as will be seen later, 





* Bell’s statement seems to have been accepted without question 
by many writers on the subject. The only exception I can find 
is in Starling’s Principles of Physiology (third edition, p. 508), 
where it is stated: ‘‘ There now appears to be irrefutable evidence 
that the eyes during sleep may occupy any position.”” Our 
observations confirm this statement. [P.S.—Professor Hartridge 
has since kindly informed me of a similar statement in Schafer’s 
Text Book of Physiology (vol. ii, 1900) with reference to similar 
observations by Raehlmann and Witkowski, as far back as 1877.] 
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they are ready to resume activity muy they are ] partial caleba at sound of a parental cough, the 
required. One might say that the trigger is now at | sudden, complete wakefulness at those welcome words, 


half-cock. 
OcuLoGyRic ATTACKS AND SLEEP 
With the muscles at rest the eyeballs assume also a 
position of rest. Why this should usually be upwards 
need not concern us here. We know from the observa- 
tions on sleeping persons that in them it is so in more 
than half the cases, 


“And now ”’! 

One patient told me that, if in an “attack he does not 
go to sleep in about an hour, he gets a book and tries to 
read by repeatedly ‘‘ pulling his eyes down,”’ and that 
if he can get interested enough the eyes will stop down, 
The interesting book often means late going to bed! The 
fact that in the majority of cases the attacks occur in the 

afternoon hours has 





but we also know that 
during rest the eye- 
balls may be in any 
position. The account 
given above grouped 
them only in three 
planes, but, actually, 
the individual differ- 
ences in sleep were 
extreme. In some 
they were very far 
up; in others they 
were up and out; in 
some they were for- 
wards and _ conver- 
ging ; in others, down 





Fic. 


and to one side. Nor ry Sagan’ are sti a 
pee f c) its absence in a case Oo liateral facial palsy 
were they found tO the eyes. 

be necessarily in the 


Possibly they change 
as Bell 


same position on different nights. 
their position of rest during the same sleep. If, 
their office 


” 


puts it, ‘‘the voluntary muscles resign 
when the lids close, these individual variations are what 
we should expect. They correspond with the various 


positions assumed by the trunk and limbs in different 
individuals when asleep. Each finds his most restful 


position, and may change it 





2.—Three photographs to illustrate (4) the presence of strong contraction 
of the occipito-frontalis in voluntarily looking upwards; (p) its 
still further up in a patient during an oculogyric attack ; 


also a strong flavour 
of sleep. Most signi. 
ficant of ali, not only 
does an attack usually 
end in sleep, but 
sleep ends the attack, 
In some it comes 
within a few minutes, 
more often not for 
an hour or two or 
even several hours, 
In a few cases only, 
the attack never ends 
in sleep. 

Another fact which 
suggests that the 
upward position of 
the eyes in these 
attacks is not due to 
active spasm of the elevators is that there is no 
associated contraction of the frontal muscle such as 
occurs in normal persons on locking strongly upwards, 
This distinction is well seen in these photographs 
(fig. 2). The centre one, A, is that~of a Parkin- 
sonian youth who was trving to produce one of 
his oculogyric attacks in order to have his photo- 

graph taken. He achieved 


Cc 


when 
and 
during attempted closure of 


absence 





during sleep. Also his position 
of rest may vary according 
to the particular parts that 
are most tired ; this may be 
the same with the eye muscles. 

If we put these facts to- 
gether, there seems to be no 


the latter, but failed in his 
former object. This is not 
a real attack. His eyes are 
turned up only as far as 
the normal muscle tone will 
allow them to go. They 
are adjusted for vision, and 





essential difference between the 
position of the eyes in sleep 


the forehead is deeply 
wrinkled. In other words, 

















and in the oculogyric attack. there is the associated action 
As regards position, then, if of the occipito-frontalis on 
the latter is due to muscular looking far upwards. In 
spasm, the former may be the other two, B and c, the- 
also. If the eyes in sleep are eyeballs are higher than 
resting, they may be resting they are in A, and, owing 
also in the attack. The differ- to the inhibition of normal 
ence is not in the position of tone, are under the lids; 
the eyeballs, but in the accom- the forehead shows no deep 
vanving circumstances. In wrinkles; Bis an oculo- 
J . . 
sleep all the remainder of the evric attack ; © is a case of 
nervous system is resting ; it Fic, 3.—Opening the clesed eye in a case of right facial facial diplegia trying to close 
; . ilsy. Serial pictures in the order of numbers. From 1 to 4 os agen 
. i le clee »” } DP i | it t se I 8 | é 1 enters 
1S whol sleep. In the the left eve is closed, the right eyeball far up and out. the ix: diate 
oculogvric attack no_ other Between 4 and 5 she has been told to open the eyes. At This absence of — strong 
a ; edhe Jetk ewe mains closed. but . rig . Abe cals 
part is resting, not even the 5 the left eyelid remains cl 1, but the right eve has action of the occipito-frontalis 
safe cee moved slightly inwards and downwards. At 6 the left eve k - ae 
eyellas This is unwelcome still remnains closed ; the rig gr eveball has got back into its mn oculogyric attacks has 
and disturbing, and gives rise normal pos ition. At 7 the left eyelid has begun to open. been noted in all the cases 
a : Open further still at 8. ; mae 
to much of the accompanying I have seen, and such photo- 


distress. Locked at as a part of sleep the various 


features of these attacks easily fit into the picture. 
Thus, at the onset of an attack the eyes can momen- 
tarily be brought into normal position by voluntary 
effort, or by a strong stimulus from without. How 


reminiscent is this of the long dreary sermon, the drooping 
lids forced open for a moment only to close again, the 


graphs of attacks as I have been able to find bear it 
out.* It is also supported by the fact that in sleep, 
though the eyes are far up, the forehead is not actively 
wrinkled. 

*This statement applics only to the fully developed attack. 
In the early stages many irregular movements of various oculaf 
and facial muscles may occur in the attempt to overcome It. 
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Attacks OF CLosED Lips 

Besides the oculogyric attacks, in which the eyes turn 
in some direction, there are others in which the lids close 
and cannot be opened. These are not uncommon. Some 
patients will tell you that there seems to be something 
behind the lids which is pulling, and which prevents them 
opening the eyes. These are probably only a variation of 
the other more common form. The grounds for such a 
view are to be seen in the serial pictures from the case 
of facial palsy (Fig. 3). When the woman is told to 
open the closed eyes the first thing that happens is not 
that the lid goes up, but that the eye begins to move 
down, and until it has reached its proper position the lid 
does not show any sign of opening. Just as in closure 
of the eves, the two parts of the act are not synchronous 
but consecutive ; but now the order is reversed. - Until 
the normal tone of the eye muscles has been resumed the 
levatores palpebrarum cannot come into action. In the 
attack of ‘‘ closed lids ’’ the eyes go out of action when 
the lids close, and, as in the oculogyric attack, they 
cannot be brought into position again. Until they are, 
the eyes cannot open. 

Within the walls of this college, many years ago, your 
great physician Hughlings Jackson no doubt often 
repeated his famous aphorism: ‘‘ Nervous centres know 
nothing of muscles; they only know of movements.”’ 
The complexity of the muscular actions in the movement 
of closing and opening the eyes is an excellent example of 
this great truth. 


}CULAR ATTACKS DUE TO INHIBITION 

There is, then, a good deal in favour of the view that 
these ocular attacks are not active muscular spasms, but 
rather an inhibition of the muscular tone in the eye 
muscles which normally follows closure of the lids. Its 
cue is the covering of the pupils by the eyelids. Con- 
versely, the cue for the lids to open is the return of full 
tone in the eye muscies. The oculogyric and the eye- 
closure attacks are merely two slightly different modifica- 
tions of the same local inhibition. In the former the 
actors hurry off the stage before the curtain falls, in the 
latter the curtain cannot be rung up because the actors 
will not take up their proper positions on the stage. 
In either case it is very disturbing to the management! 
During the attacks the head is often drawn in the same 
direction as the eyes, and may change with a change of 
their direction. This is probably a compensatory action 
and secondary to the ocular inhibition. 

Mention was made earlier of other forms of periodic 
attacks occurring in chronic encephalitis, particularly 
affecting the jaws, upper trunk parts, and respiratory acts. 
As regards the two former, Bonhoeffor* suggests that these 
also may be dissociated components of sleep. The occa- 
sional attacks of yawning, in some cases leading to disloca- 
tion of the jaw, and the so-called torsion spasms, which 
often bear a strong likeness to the stretching of the sleepy 
person, lend themselves to such a view. 


PROGNOSIS IN PARKINSONISM 
It would be difficult to paint a darker picture than is 
presented by chronic encephalitis as a whole. If its acute 
stage chastised us with whips, truly its chronic stage 


chastises with scorpions. But it must. be remembered, 


that for various reasons it is usually the more severe 
cases that are recorded in medical papers. I should like 
to emphasize the fact that there is also a rather less dark 
side. There are at the present time a large number of 
Parkinsonians whose lives, at least seven years after in- 
fection, are comparatively little interfered with by their 
disability. Two years ago I followed up 325 of my cases 
of Parkinsonism, and more than half were able to go 





about, look after themselves, and lead more or less 
ordinary lives. It has not been possible to repeat that 
follow-up this year, but I see many of these patients from 
time to time, and, although there are exceptions, I know 
that most of them are not any worse than they were 
two years ago. Judged by their rate of movement in the 
arms as tested by the apparatus described in the Lancet 
in 1927, many of them show no increase of slowness, nor 
has any serious loss of power occurred. 

Among my cases of Parkinsonism in their seventh, and 
even in some in their eleventh, year of infection, life is 
not incompatible with activities such as performing full 
household duties, playing in a football team, active 
gymnastics, going with boy scouts to camp and sharing 
fully in the duties, or working as a blacksmith all the 
week and holding classes for youths on Sundays. One, 
a married woman, walks ten or fifteen miles every 
Saturday with her husband. One youth dives and swims 
in the sea a great deal better than most people ; another 
is a good rifle shot. Some are managing businesses, one 
holds high military command. Quite a number of young 
Parkinsonian men and women have married since their 
disability. What the future has in store for any or all 
of these, and whether it is only a pause in a progressive 
disease or a real arrest of the process, there are no 
precedents to guide us in forming an opinion. Mean- 
while, as the years go on, the latter seems more possible. 

For valuable help in preparing this lecture I desire to 
express thanks to Dr. Vincent and his staff at the South 
Yorks Mental Hospital, to Dr. Rees Thomas and his staff at 
Rampton State Institution, also to a large number of resident 
medical officers at the various Sheffield hospitals, both 


voluntary and municipal, and to the superintendent of the 
Blind School, for their observations on the eyes in sleep. 
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Cases of severe acute spontaneous hypoglycaemia have 
been so rarely reported in the literature that the recogni- 
tion of the condition in practice is a reasonable excuse for 
recording the case reported below. Moreover, this case 
exhibited certain features different from those observed 
in any other so far described. 


CasE REPORT 
On the night of May 14th, 1930, a married woman, aged 27, 
poorly nourished, was admitted to the Mater Misericordiae 
Hospital in a semi-conscious condition. She was restless in 


bed, and was unable to give an intelligent account of herself. 
Her speech was monotonous and slow, and her expression dull. 
On the following morning she was completely unconscious, 
slightly cyanosed, and the breathing was deep and stertorous ; 
she frothed at the mouth and passed urine involuntarily, the 
limbs were so rigid that the tendon reflexes could not be 
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elicited, and Babinski’s sign was bilaterally positive. The 
skin was moist, there was blepharospasm, and the conjunc- 
tival reflex was diminished, but the pupils reacted normally 
to light. The urine, obtained by catheter, contained a trace 
of albumin, but no sugar, diacetic acid, or casts. Blood 
pressure was 90/70; no other abnormal findings were noted 
on clinical examination. 

In discussing the diagnosis the possibility of acute hypo- 
glycaemia was considered, but at the time no information 
could be obtained about her condition before admission. 
A fasting blood sugar estimation (Folin-Wu' technique) of 
35 mg. per 100 c.cm.—the blood was drawn and the estima- 
tion made while the patient was unconscious—supported the 
diagnosis of acute hypoglycaemia; the blood urea, deter- 
mined at the same time, was 60 mg. per 100 c.cm. A con- 
firmation of this diagnosis was obtained by the intravenous 
injection of 10 grams of glucose in 20 c.cm. of distilled water ; 
the injection took about four minutes, and before it was ended 
signs of returning consciousness appeared. Immediately after 
receiving the injection the patient became quite conscious 
and rational, she sat up in bed and asked where she was, 
the rigidity and blepharospasm disappeared, and the positive 
Babinski sign became bilaterally negative. We considered 
that the condition (now thought to be undoubtedly hypo- 
glycaemic in origin) was probably not due to the administra- 
tion of insulin, because it had become progressively worse 
in the first fourteen hours after admission. 

Three hours after the glucose injection the blood sugar 
was 111 and the blood urea 30 mg. per 100 c.cm. By this 
time we learnt that the patient had never had diabetes and 
had never received insulin ; she was therefore put on ward 
diet and glucose drinks. Glucose was not given after the 
second day in hospital, except once for a glucose tolerance 
test. , 

Previous History 

The cause of the attack for which she was admitted to 
hospital in the first instance was undoubtedly acute spon- 
taneous hypoglycaemia. The previous history, obtained a day 
or two after recovery from the acute attack, showed that her 
first three pregnancies had been normal, but the last baby, 
born in May, 1926, had been stillborn, and this delivery had 
been followed by a leucorrhoeal discharge which disappeared 
on treatment. Amenorrhoea had been present since the birth 
of the stillborn child. A year previous to her admission to 
the Mater Misericordiae Hospital she had complained of 
frequent attacks of dizziness, with ‘‘ an inclination to faint,’’ 
especially approaching meal-time. Because of these sensations 
she had gone to the out-patient department of another hospital, 
and had there received, on February 24th, March 3rd, and 
March 24th, 1930, three intravenous injections of novarseno- 
billon (0.3 to 0.45 gram), but the blood Wassermann reaction 
had been continuously negative. Three days before we first 
saw her (May 14th) she had actually become unconscious for 
a few minutes, and on the morning of the day before admis- 
sion she was found hanging out of bed, with a dull, listless 
expression on her face, unable to recognize her husband and 
her friends. On the morning of the day of admission she 
was again found unconscious-—with jerky movements of the 
limbs and frothy saliva round the mouth—and_ groaning, 
with an expression of pain on her face; she recovered 
partially, and was sent into hospital that evening. 


Subsequent History 

On the morning of May 16th the festing blood sugar was 
56 mg., and the blood urea 22 mg. per 100 c.cm. ; the plasma 
nitroprusside test was negative, and there were no symptoms 
then, or afterwards, attributable to hypoglycaemia. At 
4 o’clock on the afternoon of the same day, after a mixed 
ward breakfast at 9 a.m. and dinner at 2 p.m., the blood 
sugar was 122 mg. per 100 c.cm. On May 17th the fasting 
blood sugar was 66 without hypoglycaemic symptoms, and 
one hour after a breakfast, taken at 8.30 a.m., consisting of 
an egg, about 3} oz. of bread-and-butter, tea without sugar, 
and 5 uz. of milk, it was 116 mg. per 100 c.crn. ; but at noon, 
without further food since breakfast, it had fallen to 87. For 


several subsequent days, while on an ordinary ward diet, 
with cane sugar allowed in moderation, but no glucose drinks, 
the patient was kept under observation, and the following 
figures (mg. per 100 c.crn.) were obtained by blood analyses: 


~ 


sugar (fasting) varied from 72 to 76, calcium 9.75, inorganic 





a 
phosphorus 1.5, cholesterol 271, uric acid 2.9, creatinine 23 
non-protein nitrogen 37.5, and bilirubin less than 0.1. During 
this period no hypoglycaemic symptoms occurred. The blood 
sugar values obtained after the ingestion of 100 grams of 
glucose, 50 grams of starch, and 50 grams of levulose are 
shown in the following table. 














ee 
| Blood Sugar in mg. per 100 c.em. after Oral 
Time in | Administration of— 
Minutes ca Pe eee ee 
after | | 
Ingestion | 85 grams Glucose | 50 grams Levulose | 5 (+) Grama 
ee aay 
0 76 (nil) 74 (nil) 16 
15 (nil) - ~_ 96 
30 125 (nil) 100 (nil) 94 
45 142 (?) _- 79 
60 120 (?) 75 (nil) 94 
$0 122 (trace) 72 (trace) 142 
120 93 | 72 (trace) 123 

















The comments in parenthesis denote urinary sugar determined on 4 
specimen obtained at the same time as the corresponding saiple of blood, 


A combined liver function and gall-bladder visualization 
test, after the intravenous injection of 2.5 grams of isoiodikon, 
showed that the dye was removed at the normal rate from 
the blood, and that the gall-bladder shadow was_ normal, 
A fractional test meal showed complete achlorhydria, with 
no gastric mucus or bile. Routine gastro-intestinal tract 
roentgenological examination by Dr. J. A. Geraghty merely 
revealed some degree of ileal stasis, with a spastic caecum and 
possibly chronic appendicitis. The blood count showed 75 per 
cent. haemoglobin, 4,000,000 erythrocytes, and 10,000 leucocytes 
per c.mm., with a normal differential coumt. The blood pres- 
sure readings showed no subsequent significant change from the 
first figures. The blood Wassermann reaction was negative, 
and the patient’s weight six days after admission was 101 ]b, 
On the tenth day of observation the stools were examined, and 
found to contain a large quantity of undigested starch, but 
there were only a few meat and vegetable fibres present, and 
fat and fatty acid were absent ; the diastatic power of the 
blood and urine was normal. Apart from one intravenous injec- 
tion of glucose, followed by glucose by the mouth for the first 
day, no special treatment was given for the first fourteen days 
of observation, the patient being on an ordinary mixed ward 
diet. From the fifteenth day, drachm doses of dilute hydro- 
chloric acid {B.P.) and 2 grains of pepsin were given, ina 
mixture, three times daily after food during the remaining 
period of hospital observation and for three weeks after dis- 
charge. As the faeces constantly contained a large proportion 
of undigested starch from the tenth day after admission, when 
the first examination of the stools was made, it was thought 
that faulty digestion and absorption of starch might partly 
account for the constantly low level of the fasting blood sugar 
(62 to 76 mg. per 106 c.cm.), and that possibly these con- 
ditions might also have had some relationship to the acute 
hypoglycaemic attack on admission, when the blood sugar was 
only 35 mg. per 100 c.cm. The patient was therefore given 
7} grains of taka-diastase (Parke, Davis and Co.) thrice daily, 
in divided doses before, with, after meals, from the 
thirty-second day after admission, starch being still con- 
tinuously present in large quantity in the stools. After this 
the starch gradually disappeared, and on the twelfth day after 
the taka-diastase was started no starch found in the 
stools ; indeed, none was again found in the faeces at several 
subsequent examinations. The blood sugar 
forty-eighth day was still only 74 mg. per 100 c.cm. Hydro- 
chloric acid was’still absent in all specimens of the fractional 
test meal on the forty-third day after admission. The patient 


and 


Was 


decided to leave hospital on the forty-eighth day (June 360th, } 


1930) after admission, as she constantly objected to the 
various tests during the last few weeks of her stay, but she 
promised to keep taking hydrochloric acid and taka-diastase 
as prescribed. She remained at home on ordinary diet for 
three weeks, taking hydrochloric acid and taka-diastase as 
directed, and she experienced no further attacks suggestive 
of hypoglycaemia. At the end of that period, on re-eotry 


however, on the | 
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into the hospital for a day for observation, the stools 
contained no starch, but achlorhydria was still present, and 
her fasting blood sugar was 75 mg. per c.cm. Refusing to 
remain longer in hospital, she again returned home, and ceased 
to take the hydrochloric acid and taka-diastase on July 25th, 
but on August 8th we obtained a specimen of stools from her 
for examination, which contained no starch. Another speci- 
men (August 25th) again contained no starch, and no further 
symptoms suggestive of hypoglycaemia had been experienced. 
On August 27th the test meal showed the presence of hydro- 
chloric acid in moderate amounts in all but two specimens, 
and this result was verified by another test meal next day. 
On September Sth the fasting blood sugar was 78 mg. per 
100 c.cm., and 89 mg. three hours after a mixed breakfast. 
About a month later a nurse called to see the patient, and 
found her apparently quite well ; the patient stated that she 
had experienced no inclination to faint, and had had no 
further convulsive attacks. 


LITERATURE 

The clinical literature on the symptoms caused by 
acute spontaneous hypoglycaemia is interesting, and con- 
fined to comparatively recent years. Harris? in 1924 was 
apparently the first to suggest that hyperfunction of the 
islets of Langerhans might, by causing hypoglycaemia, pro- 
duce symptoms similar to those caused by an overdose of 
insulin. He reported five cases with comparatively mild 
symptoms which he considered to be thus explained, and 
he mentioned the term ‘‘ hyperinsulinism ”’ in connexion 
therewith. A review of the literature would suggest that, 
while spontaneous over-production of insulin does explain 
many of the recorded cases, certain of them may not 
be accounted for in this way ; hence the descriptive noso- 
logical term ‘‘ spontaneous hypoglycaemia ’’ would seem 
more appropriate than “‘hyperinsulinism,”’ the latter being 
reserved for symptoms caused by true over-production 
of insulin by the islets of Langerhans. Shih-Hoa and 
Hsiao? in 1925 recorded moderate hypoglycaemic sym- 
ptoms from excessive purgation in a condition of partial 
starvation. Wilder, Allen, Power, and Robertson* in 
1927 studied a case of carcinoma of the islets of Langer- 
hans with severe hypoglycaemic symptoms ; extracts of 
the tumour tissue yielded insulin. Sendrail and Planques’® 
in 1927 stated that hypoglycaemia had been observed 
by them in starvation, progressive muscular atrophy, and 
in the pernicious vomiting of pregnancy. Finney and 
Finney® in 1928 recorded a case of spontaneous hypo- 
glycaemia, and removed part of the pancreas, which was 
anatomically normal. Schroeder’ in 1928 produced hypo- 
glycaemia with symptoms in a woman by lowering the 
carbohydrate intake. Thalhimer and Murphy*® in 1928 
described a case of spontaneous hypoglycaemia due to 
carcinoma of the is!iets of Langerhans, and Allen® in 1929 
described three cases, one of which was due to carcinoma 
of the islets ; in another, part of a normal pancreas was 
removed, with some improvement. Griffith'® attributed 
some cases of convulsions in infancy to spontaneous hypo- 
glycaemia. Howland, Campbell, Maltby, and Robinson" 
in 1929 described a case of spontaneous hypoglycaemia, 
due to a localized carcinoma of the islets of Langerhans, 
in which removal of the tumour resulted in spontaneous 
cure ; this is apparently the only recorded case in which 
surgical treatment was successful. In 1929 McClenahan 
and Norris’? described a fatal case due to adenoma of the 
islets of Langerhans. Allen, Boeck, and Judd" in 1930 
reviewed the surgical treatment of acute spontaneous 
hypoglycaemic attacks, and stated that three of five 
patients with pancreatic tumours, on whom partial 
pancreatectomy had been performed, showed slight im- 
provement at first, but tended to relapse, and two 
obtained no relief of their symptoms after this operation. 
Gannon and Tenery'™ in 1931 reviewed the literature and 
tecorded a further case of spontaneous hypoglycaemia 








with attacks of unconsciousness, due apparently to hyper- 
insulinism. Cushing,'® Carr, Parker, Grove, Fisher, and 
Larimore,'® and Womack, Gnagi, and Graham’’ record 
three cases of hyperinsulinism due to adenoma of the 
islets of Langerhans, with successful removal of the 
neoplasm and disappearance of the hypoglycaemic 
symptoms in each case. As far as we have been able 
to study the literature, about twenty-four cases of acute 
spontaneous hypoglycaemia with severe symptoms and 
apparently due to hyperinsulinism have been recorded. 
Several other references can be found to cases of spon- 
taneous hypoglycaemia, acute and chronic, in some of 
which the symptoms tend to be less severe or absent, 
and in which the etiology may not always be clear. 
For example, the attacks have been attributed to liver 
insufficiency (possibly in relation to disorders of 
carbohydrate storage), non-pancreatic endocrine insuffi- 
ciency or dysfunction, muscular dystrophy, renal 
glycosuria, lactation, and other causes. Wagner and 
Parnas'* refer to a severe and acute case thought to 
be hepatic in origin, and Cross and Blackford’® described 
a case of toxic hepatitis following the administration of 
neoarsphenamine intravenously, with symptoms definitely 
due to spontaneous hypoglycaemia. Mann*® has shown 
that marked hypoglycaemia occurs in dogs after removal 
of the liver. Cammidge?! mentions four cases of con- 
vulsive attacks due to chronic hypoglycaemia and asso- 
ciated with abnormalities of digestion, but he gives few 
details. 

The symptoms of hypoglycaemia due to hyperinsulinism 
resemble those due to an overdose of insulin given hypo- 
dermically ; the attacks may appear at intervals, and 
recovery may occur spontaneously, or after the ingestion 
of carbohydrate or injection of glucose, except in severe 
terminal attacks. The symptoms vary, according to the 
severity of the attack, from a sense of uneasiness, faint- 
ness, or apprehension, with perhaps sweating or great 
hunger, to vertigo, staggering, mental confusion, and 
coma, with or without convulsions, which, when present, 
are usually of the clonic type. Foaming at the mouth 
may occur, but loss of sphincter control is said to be 
uncommon, 


Discussion 

The case of acute spontaneous hypoglycaemia which we 
now record is, as far as we have seen in the literature, 
the first to be reported in detail in these islands, and, 
furthermore, faulty amylaceous digestion does not appear 
to have been heretofore described in any other case. 
The presence of a bilateral Babinski sign during the un- 
conscious state, and its disappearance when consciousness 
returned after the glucose injection, is noteworthy. The 
cause of the hypoglycaemia in our case is not clear. The 
persistently low level of the fasting blood sugar, even 
when the stools contained no starch, would suggest, in 
the absence of indications to the contrary, hyper- 
insulinism. The severer degree of hypoglycaemia which 
was associated with and, as we believe, responsible for 
the unconscious state, never recurred during the period of 
observation. It is interesting to speculate as to whether 
the faulty digestion of starch, or a sudden exacerbation of 
this condition, when ‘superadded upon the chronic hypo- 
glycaemia, had an etiological relationship to the produc- 
tion of such a low level of blood sugar (35 mg. per 100 
c.cm.) as to cause hypoglycaemic unconsciousness, but this 
question cannot be definitely answered from the informa- 
tion in our possession ; we are inclined to the view, how- 
ever, that possibly some such relationship was operative. 
This explanation would not account for the usual low 
level of fasting blood sugar in this case (62 to 76 mg.), 
for this level still persisted when the stools were free of 
starch, but without the occurrence of hypoglycaemic 
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symptoms. As leila by the tests cnntiionl: the liver 
function was normal ; however, the possibility of mild 
liver injury, due to the novarsenobillon injections, might 
be considered, but does not seem probable. The blood urea 
figure was somewhat high while the patient was in coma 
(60 mg. per 100 c.cm.), but it was normal three hours 
after recovery. The absorption of glucose from the gastro- 
intestinal tract was normal, as judged by the glucose 
tolerance test. A puzzling feature is that the blood 
sugar curve, obtained after the ingestion of a mixed 
meal containing 50 grams of starch but no sugar, at a 
time when the stool was loaded with starch, did not show 
any great departure from what one might expect to be 
normal ; apparently, although much starch passed through 
in the stool, a certain quantity was digested and absorbed. 
It is regrettable that further study of the starch diges- 
tion was not possible. We have no knowledge of the 
duration of the faulty amylaceous digestion previous to 


admission, and we find it difficult to appraise the signifi- 
cance, if any, of the transient achlorhydria. We regret 


that we were not able to study the case more fully, and 
our failure in this respect was due partly to the fact that 
we were not prepared to meet with a condition so un- 
familiar to us, and partly to the poor co-operation of the 
patient, who objected to the tests and to being retained 
so long in hospital. We desire to record the case because 
it is possible that acnte spontaneous hypoglycaemia may 
be a commoner condition than is suspected. On the 
other hand, although more than fourteen months have 
elapsed since we first saw the case, we have not seen 
anotHer, even though we have been on the watch for one. 

The patient was prevailed upon to return to the hospital 
for one day in July, 1931—that is, more than a year after 
her first admission. She looked well, and stated that 
she had had no attack of unconsciousness since we had 
last seen her (September, 1930), but that she had occasion- 
ally felt a little giddy, especially after eating ‘‘ sweets ”’ 
(meaning sugar and chocolates). Her fasting blood sugar 
was 62 mg. per 100 c.cm. ; after the ingestion of 100 grams 
of soluble starch in water the blood sugar was determined 
every half-hour for three hours, and the figures were as 
follows (mg. per 100 c.cm.): 1/2 hour, 50; hour, 62 ° 

hours, 67 ; hours, 82 ; and 3 hours, 75. The stool 
contained no starch, meat fibre, or fat, but a few 
vegetable fibres were present. These findings tend to 
support the suggestion that hyperinsulinism was the cause 
of the chronic hypoglycaemia, and that the temporary 
superadded deficiency of the digestion and absorption of 
starch was a factor in helping to produce the acute hypo- 
glycaemia responsible for the attack of unconsciousness 
which necessitated the first admission to hospital. 


“ce 


SUMMARY 
A case of acute spontaneous hypoglycaemia with severe 
symptoms is described ; there was also chronic hypo- 
glycaemia, and there was associated transient achlorhydria 
and faulty amylaceous digestion. The severe acute 
symptoms were promptly relieved by the intravenous 
injection of 10 grams of glucose. 
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THE TRANSPLANTATION OF BONE#*# 


BY 


W. E. GALLIE, 
PROFESSOR OF SURGERY, 
The value of bone transplantation in the treatment of 
fractures is now so well established that it no longer needs 
argument to support it. As with so many other great 
operations, however, the development of a perfect tech- 
nique has been slow, and failures have been frequent 
enough to prevent the operation from becoming as popular 
as it deserves. This paper is based on a review of the 
failures with which I have come in contact, and ona 
consideration of the errors that most often lead to bad 
results. 
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CAUSES OF FAILURE 

The chief cause of failure is infection of the wound, 
In almost every case in which it occurs the graft becomes 
a sequestrum and the fracture fails to unite. In_ this 
operation, therefore, asepsis is imperative. It can be 
acquired only by painstaking care, constant practice, and 
by the team work of surgeon and assistants, but the 
improvement in the results makes the effort well worth 
while. 

There are still a few who fancy that when a piece ot 
bone is transplanted from one place in the body to another 
it will continue to live, as does a transplant of fascia or 
skin. This is an idea which must be eradicated if we 
are to reduce the percentage of failures. It hardly needs 
repetition that when a piece of bone is cut free from 
its circulation it dies, and must undergo complete absorp- 
tion. The cells in the lacunae become necrotic at once, 
and within two weeks have disappeared. Only those 
cells live which are free on the surfaces and in the open 
mouths of the Haversian canals, and so are capable of 
utilizing a supply of lymph, if such is available. These 
are the cells, however, which make the bone graft so 
important in the treatment of non-union, and which must 
be humoured to the utmost if success is to be attained. 
Any abuse of them, such as boiling, immersion in strong 
antiseptics, and burning with a hot saw, must be guarded 
against, and any treatment of the graft that mechanically 
removes the periosteal and endosteal surfaces and leaves 
only hard compact bone, such as results from putting 
a graft through a dowelling machine, must be avoided. 
I do not suggest that an autogenous dowel is not better 
than a boiled bone peg or a nail, but it certainly is not 
nearly so valuable as if its surface cells had not been 
removed. 

The revascularization and replacement of the dead graft 
are processes which are well known. Within a few days 
after the operation the capillaries are growing into the 
open Haversian canals, and masses of ostcoblasts are 
making excavations in the dead bone. A few days later 
they are plastering the walls of the excavations so made 
with layers of new bone. As the blood vessels spread 
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into the interior of the bone, osteoblasts move in also, 
and so carry on the processes of absorption and replace- 
ment from within at the same time that they are going 
on on the surfaces. In this way the graft is ultimately 
‘wholly absorbed and replaced with new cancellous bone, 
which may be expected to overcome the defect for which 
the operation was performed. If this defect has been a 
non-union in a fracture, the success of the operation will 
depend on several factors. These are: first, healing by 
primary union ; secondly, the firm healing of the graft 
to the fragments ; thirdly, the firm healing of the frag- 
ments to one another, either through the graft alone or 
through new bone joining the fragments to one another 








around the graft. 

The question of the firm healing of the graft to the 
fragments is of great importance in a review of the failures. 
Time after time cases have come into hospital with per- 
sisting non-union because the graft has failed to unite 
to one of the fragments. An analysis of these cases shows 
that one or more defects in the operative technique 
account for the failure. The commonest defect is neglect 
to secure contact of graft to bed over a sufficient area. 
It is futile to expect to overcome non-union by introducing 
a graft which only butts against a freshened fragment 
or rests in a bed half an inch long, as is so often the 
case. In a radius or ulna the graft should be embedded 
at least an inch and a half into each fragment, and in a 
tibia at least two and a half inches. Another defect is 
failure to secure close apposition of graft to fragments. 
Albee has referred to this over and over again in his 
papers, and he is perfectly right in the matter. I have 
seen dozens of failures result from one end of a graft 
losing contact with its bed, or from the careless fitting 
of graft and bed, so that contact occurs only at points, 
and not throughout surfaces. Study of the union of bone 
transplants to their beds in experiments on dogs is most 
convincing in this regard. If the graft is placed in tight 
contact with its bed, union takes place within two weeks 
by the laying down of trabeculae of new bone on the 
surfaces and without the intermediate stage of cartilage 
or fibrous tissue formation. If even a narrow space is left 
between the graft and its bed, union is much delayed, 
and, if the space is as much as an eighth of an inch, may 
be prevented altogether. Clinical experience confirms these 
experimental observations completely, and demonstrates 
that the successful grafting of bone calls for a fair degree 
of craftsmanship. 

It seems hardly necessary to speak of immobilization 
as important in securing success in bone transplantation. 
So often do operations fail, however, because of neglect 
to immobilize, that a word here may be of value. I am 
convinced that immobilization is of even greater impor- 
tance in a _ bone-grafting operation than in a_ simple 
fracture, and to secure it we should not only use an 
external splint in the form of plaster, but we should use 
some form of internal fixation which will ensure perfect 
quiet in the healing area until consolidation of the callus 
has occurred. 

A fourth point of importance concerns the bed into 
which the graft is to be laid. In most cases in which 
a bone graft is necessary the ends of the fragments have 
become so sclerosed that they are almost totally incapable 
of reacting to irritation. Such bones are hard like ivory, 
bleed very little when cut, and show practically no cellular 
activity when injured. It is well known that operations 
aiming at overcoming non-union in this kind of bone, 
which simply provide for bringing freshened ends into 
contact, almost always fail. For the same reason bone 


grafts fail to heal to this kind of bone, and experienced 
operators know that, to have any chance of success, the 
graft must extend beyond the sclerosed area and come in 
A preferable technique,. which 


contact with healthy bone. 
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will be discussed later, gets rid of most of the sclerosed 
bone and replaces it with an appropriately shaped graft. 

Some writers have been so impressed with the impor- 
tance of cutting through the sclerosed bone at the ends 
of the fragments that they have inclined to the idea that 
this is the really ‘important part of the operation, and 
that, except in so far as the bone-grafting operation 
requires the free opening up of the fragments, it is not 
a real contribution to the treatment of non-union. Waring 
and Milligan in 1922 published a paper in which they 
suggested that the deliberate comminution and artificial 
impaction of the fragments was a more dependable method 
of treatment than bone grafting. They cite cases in which 
bone grafting had failed, and the comminution operation 
had subsequently proved successful. In this, however, 
they are undoubtedly mistaken, although the point they 
emphasized is of basic importance in inducing union. 
Without the thorough opening up of the fragments, bone 
grafting would be futile. With the fragments well opened, 
however, it has been our experience that a bone-graft 
operation well done greatly increases the probability of 
solid union, and is a most valuable addition to our 
treatment. 

A good deal has been said about the stimulus that the 
bone graft gives to the osteogenetic cells in the ends of the 
fragments. Whether such a stimulus exists or not I have 
been unable to determine. It seems clear, however, that 
it is of no great importance, as the osteogenetic activity 
in the ends of fragments in experimental animals seems 
to be quite as great when the fragments are simply cut 
open as for the reception of a graft as when the graft has 
actually been inserted. 


TECHNIQUE OF A BONE-GRAFT OPERATION 

The technique of a bone-graft operation must necessarily 
vary a great deal, depending on the problem presented. 
It is folly to try to force the same plan on all cases. As 
a rule, the surgeon must determine the mechanical details 
of his operation after the field has been exposed. The 
operation will be considered under the headings of the 
preparation of the fragments, the preparation of the graft, 
and the insertion of the graft. 


Preparation of the Fragments 

To prepare the fragments properly an adequate incision 
is required, a longer one than is needed for a plating 
operation, as the motor saw must be used in the wound. 
The fragments are then brought into line, and, if possible, 
into contact. During these manipulations we avoid all 
unnecessary injury to the circulation of the fragments. 
The temptation to strip the periosteum freely off the 
terminal two or three inches of the fragments must be 
resisted, as this invariably results in extensive aseptic 
necrosis, which reduces the fragments to more or less the 
same condition as the graft, and so lessens the tendency 
to healing. I have seen several cases fail to unite, and 
several others definitely delayed in uniting, in what were 
otherwise technically good operations because of ruthless 
stripping of the periosteum. 

The next step.depends on the thickness of the bone 
involved. If it is the radius, ulna, clavicle, fibula, or any 
of the slender bones of the hand or foot, the motor saw 
is applied to the fragments so as to cut out a V-shaped 
piece from the end of each, as shown in Fig. 1. This 
V-shaped piece cf bone takes out practically the whole 
of the sclerosed bone which plugs the medullary canal, 
and opens the fragment well back to the normal medullary 
cavity. An osteotome is then applied at the point of the 
V, and the shaft split till the two halves spring open 
widely. This is the preparation for the diamond graft 
described by Albee. 

In the case of the tibia, femur, and humerus, the 
diamond-graft operation is obviously not suitable, and 
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some lene of sila. or wes or medullary plug must be 
employed. We are altogether in favour of some type of 
inlay, as it conforms best to the principles which we think 
should govern bone grafting. The onlay graft deforms the 
part, it interferes with subsequent function, and it fails to 
make the most use of the osteogenetic: powers of the frag- 
ments, as it does not open up the endosteal region. The 
medullary plug is defective in that it is often difficult to 
insert it far enough beyond the area of sclerosed bone, and 
it too often literally acts as a plug and prevents the out- 
flow of osteogenetic tissue from the interior of the frag- 
ments. The inlay graft, on the contrary, does not add to 
the deformity ; it may be made as long and as wide as is 
necessary, and in cutting the bed for it the fragments are 
thoroughly opened up, almost as well as in the diamond- 
graft operation, so that every 
natural powers the fragments may have towards healing. 
In our experience it is much the best method. 

The preparation of the fragments in such large bones as 
the tibia consists primarily in restoring proper apposition 
and alignment. This usually calls for some stripping of 
the periosteum, but it should be kept to a minimum. At 
the same time the fibrous tissue, cartilage, and bony 
plates on the ends 


advantage is taken of the | 
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surfaces must be preserved. I do not mean am" this that 
the periosteum should be transplanted with the graft, for 
our experiments, and those of many others, have shown 
that the amount of new bone forming on the surface jg 
approximately the same, whether the periosteum is trans. 
planted with it or not. As a rule, in cutting the graft, 
we do so subperiosteally and preserve the periosteum 
to sew over the cavity left by the removal of the bone, 
in order that a subcutaneous haematoma may be pre. 
vented. In removing the graft, however, the periosteal 
surface should not be roughly scraped or chiselled, ag 
such treatment would undoubtedly remove the osteoblasts 
which are lying in all the irregularities of its surface. 
Similarly, the cancellous bone which lines the deep side of 
a tibial graft should be preserved, as it is readily permeable 
by lymph, and contains large numbers of osteoblasts, 
which quickly spring into activity after the transplanta. 
tion, and are very important in absorbing and rebuilding 
bone. 

The choice of the particular bone that shall be used 
in any given case is always important. Our experiments 
have shown that the transplantation of loose-textured 
bone, such as rib or crest of ilium, is followed by much 

more active pro- 
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close contact, I Pia: 
always use some 
form of internal extreinity 
fixation, such as 


a beef bone or steel screw, or even a steel plate and 
screws. This precaution does away with the risk of the 
fragments slipping during the application of the splints 
or afterwards. 

The preparation of the bed for the graft is now pro- 
ceeded with. With a single or twin saw a wide mortice 
is cut, extending about three inches on each side of the 
fracture, if this is possible, and exposing the. medullary 
cavity. In the immediate vicinity of the fracture this 
will still be plugged with sclerosed bone, which must be 
chiselled out completely. If the fracture is in or close to 
the expanded end of the bone, length must be sacrificed 
in the graft, but to make up for this the mortice and 
graft may be cut much wider there so as to make a 
dovetail (Fig. 2). 


Preparation of the Graft 


The preparation of the graft is of the greatest impor- 
tance. The requirements of a suitable graft may be sum- 


marized as follows: 


1. It must contain sufficient living elements to enable it to 
take an active part in the healing of the fracture. 

2. It must be strong enough to act as a temporary internal 
splint. 

3: Kt 
integrating 
new has 
its collapse. 
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Diagram showing method of introducing graft in ununited fracture clcse to 


pact bone of the 
crest of the tibia. 
Theere tically, 
therefore, carcel- 
lous bone should 
be preferable for 
9 transplantation. 
"3 This is not true, 
however, in. all 
cases, for in frac- 
tures of long bones, such as the tibia, if a transplant of 
cancellous bone is used, it rarefies so quickly that a frac- 
ture often cccurs through it, which usually fails to unite 
again. For long bones, therefore, particularly those in 
which union naturally takes place slowly, sufficient com- 
pact bone is required in the graft to enable it to remain 
an efficient splint and a trustworthy bridge until new 
bone formation is well established. The bone that best 
supplies these requirements is the inner face of the tibia. 

One sometimes has to decide whether the graft may 
be taken from the fractured bone itself, making the 
so-called sliding graft,’’ or whether it would be better 
to go to the opposite limb. As a rule, the sliding graft 
is perfectly satisfactory, and is therefore preferable. Occa- 
sionally, however, when the ends of the fragments are 
very sclerosed and it is certain that union will be delayed 
in any circumstances, and where the bone at a little 
distance beyond the sclerosed ends of the fragments is 
very thin and atrophic, it is better to cut the transplant 
from a normal bone, and so avoid the risk of complete 
failure. The trouble with the sliding graft in such cases 
is that it tends to absorb and disintegrate before sufficient 
new bone has formed, very much like grafts made from 
ribs and iliac crests. 

There is a distinct place, however, for cancclious bones 
as transplants. Nothing has been so satisfactory in out 


of bone. 
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hands as rib for non-union in the mandible. Again, 
operations designed to fuse joints such as the sub- 
astragaloid, or to fuse the laminae of the vertebrae 


together, I like to lay in the prepared bed both long strips 
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of cortical bone and a crushed-up mass of cancellous bone, 
with the idea that a great proliferating mass of bone- 
forming cells will result and ultimately fuse all the raw 
bony surfaces together. 
jemonstrated, by transplanting a block of cancellous bone 
into the muscles of an animal’s back and in another place 


transplanting a similar block after it has been well crushed 


Experimentally it can easily be | 


up, that after three or four weeks a great deal more new | 
‘ | 


bone formation takes place around the crushed bone 
than around the solid piece. The explanation is that 
much more bone surface has been exposed, and therefore 
many more cells brought into contact with lymph. Clinic- 


ally the same thing can be demonstrated by examining | 
| ordinary autogenous graft—namely, absorption and re- 


x-rays of patients in whom fusion of the vertebrae has 
been attempted with a single graft in one case and by 
multiple strips and crushed grafts in another. 


Cutting and Insertion of Graft 

The technique of cutting and inserting the diamond 
graft is worth reviewing. With the fragments prepared 
already de- 
scribed, the sur- 
geon exposes a 
tibia, reflects the 
periosteum, and 
with the motor 
saw cuts a 
diamond - shaped 
graft, which is as 
wide at its central 
point as the trans- 
verse diameter of 
the bone, such as 
the radius or 


as 


to be in- 
serted. It tapers 
down to a fine 
point at each end, 
and is from three 
to three and a 
half inches long. 
The saw cuts are 
made perpen- 
dicular to the periosteal surface, 
through to the meduilary cavity, so that the graft is 
lined on its deep side with cancellous tissue. 
is then held by a suitable forceps, and one end of it 
is hammered into the split fragment which has been pre- 
pared for it (Fig. 3). The other fragment is then sprung 
open by means of a narrow osteotome, and the other end 
of the graft pushed into its bed. If this graft has been 


is 


it 


TRANSPLANTATION OF BONE 


| 








Graft fastened in position with bone pegs. 


and they go right | 


This graft | 


cut to fit the bed it will now be held firmly in the split | 


ends of the fragments, and may require no further fixation. 
As a rule, however, it is not safe to omit further fixation, 


as the graft has been known to pop out at one end at | 


some stage in the manipulations, and so spoil the whole 
operation. It has been our custom to pass a drill trans- 


versely through each fragment as it embraces one end | 


of the graft, and to slip a beef bone pin through this hole. 
In this way accidents are avoided (Fig. 4). 

The insertion and securing of the inlay graft also 
requires care. As mentioned above, if there is a strong 
tendency for the fragments to slip sideways, we do not 
hesitate to immobilize them with steel screws or plates. 
If not absolutely necessary, however, we omit non- 
absorbable material. We make a point of seeing that the 
graft fits its mortice accurately and has contact over a 
large area. We further make sure that graft and mortice 
are pressed tightly together, and this is done by fastening 
the graft down in its bed in each fragment by one or more 


| 
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beef-bone screws, or, if greater security is needed, by long 
steel screws. The main point is to get a strong graft 
which is well lined with cancellous bone solidly embedded 
in the fragments and to fasten it there, so that there is 
no risk of a little accident spoiling what has often been 
a serious and difficult operation. 

The use of boiled beef bone in the form of pins and 
screws has been very helpful in immobilizing both frag- 
ments and grafts. The screws are inserted into holes 
which have been drilled and tapped with a special cutting 
tap. Being ordinary beef bone they have ordinary 
Haversian canals into which new blood vessels quickly 
grow, and they undergo the changes which occur in an 


placement. The only difference that one can detect 
between the changes occurring in the boiled beef bone and 
in the autogenous is that in the former all changes are 
much slower. It takes six months for a bone screw to 
be replaced by living bone, whereas an autogenous graft 
of similar size would have lost its identity in half the time. 


BriDGING Gaps 

The great fre 
quency of failure 
in attempts to 
bridge gaps in 
the long bones by 
means of trans: 
plants has led to 
almost complete 
abandoning of the 
method. Expe- 
rience has shown 
that it is usually 
wiser to accept 
shortening — suffi- 
cient to bring the 
ends of the frag- 
ments into con- 
tact or nearly so, 
and then do a2 
bone graft, than 
to attempt to 
maintain’ the 
length and to bridge the gap by any method of 
bone grafting yet devised. As a rule, such attempts 
‘have ended in failure owing to fracture of the graft. 
A study of such grafts in animals has shown that 
these fractures occur close to the point of contact of the 
graft with its bed, and are due to the fact that absorption 
has been going on in the graft more rapidly than the 
building up of new bone, so that a time comes, between 
two and three months after the operation, when the graft, 
which originally was quite strong, has softened down till 
it cannot stand any strain, and so spontaneously fractures. 

Occasionally, however, it is absolutely necessary that a 
gap be bridged, as, for example, in ununited fracture of 
the mandible. In such cases the surgeon should bring 
to his assistance all the forces he can command. Thus, 
in addition to bringing a suitably shaped graft into in- 
timate contact with the bed in the fragments, provision 
must be made to ensure that the greatest number of 
osteoblasts possible survive and take part in rebuilding 
the graft. This requirement has been met by using a rib 
which has been split on the flat so as to allow lymph to 
bathe the cancellous bone of the interior. This plan, if 
combined with rather prolonged immobilization and a 
guarded return to motion, will cure most cases of non- 
union of the mandible. 

In the rare cases of fracture in the long bones in which 
it is necessary to bridge gaps, as in severe loss of substance 
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in the ulna or radius, one must combine the diamond type 
of graft with multiple slivers, strips, and crushed up 
cancellous bone, which is laid in the periosteal tube along 
with the diamond graft. The latter forms a framework 
upon which the smaller grafts can build new bone and so 
ultimately fill the space with material strong enough to do 
the work of the normal ulna or radius. 


CONCLUSION 
Much of what I have said has had to do with failures. 
Failure, however, should occupy a very unimportant place 
in the surgery of bone grafting, and if the general prin- 
ciples discussed are remembered when the operations are 
being performed, it will be rare that a failure will need 
to be recorded. 





ABDOMINAL MANIFESTATIONS IN 
RHEUMATISM 
BY 
K. HH. TALLERMAN, 42.C., MD., MERC.P. 
ASSISTANT PHYSICIAN TO THE CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT, THE LONDON 
HOSPITAL ; PHYSICIAN TO PADDINGION GREEN CHILDREN’S 


FiOSPé? aL 


Although abdominal manifestations in rheumatism are 
quite well recognized and have frequently been reported, 
cases in which pain in the abdomen is diagnosed at the 
outset as definitely rheumatic in origin must be very rare. 
It is usual for the rheumatic nature of such symptoms 
to become apparent a few days after their onset, and thus 
make the diagnosis certain. In a recent paper Giraldi! 
has called attention to this subject, and has given a very 
good review of the literature relating to it. The matter 
seems to be of sufficient importance to merit a report of 
the following cases, and prompts one to consider how 
frequently abdominal pain in childhood, in the absence 
of other symptoms, may be rheumatic in origin. 








Case I 


D. H., male, aged 10 years, was admitted on the surgical 
side of the London Hospital, under the care of Mr. Alan 
Perry. Family history was negative. Past history: The boy 
was said to have suffered from rheumatism, with involvement 
of the heart, at the age of 5; since then he had suffered from 
time to time from limb and joint pains, which had sometimes 
been severe. No history of repeated sore throats or colds. 


Present illness: Four days before admission he complained of - 


pain in the lower abdomen, and vomited ; bowels had been 
constipated for two days. 

December 8th, 1930 (on admission): There was tenderness 
and rigidity in the right iliac fossa, and appendicitis was dia- 
gnosed. At operation the peritoneal cavity was found to 
contain a little clear fluid, and the appendix was injected. 
On section it was reported to show changes consistent with 
slight chronic appendicitis, which, however, did not appear 
to be due to an acute attack. The boy progressed well for 
seven days, and then the tempcrature began to rise again. 

Deceniber 16th: The boy looked ill, but, except for slightly 
diminished air entry and impaired percussion note over the 
lower lobe of left lung, no abnormal signs were noted. The 
following day a friction rub appeared in the precordial area, 
which subsequently became more marked and was_ heard 
distinctly all over the precordium. 

December 30th: The paticnt was extremely pale. No 
rheumatic nodules noted. Throat normal. Heart: signs of 
pericardial effusion; mitral systolic and_ soft diastolic 
murmurs, and accentuated pulmonary second sound. Lungs: 
in left lower lobe percussion note impaired, with tubular 
breath sounds and crepitations, but nothing further abnormal. 
Liver enlarged almost down to umbilicus. The operation 
wound was healed. 

January 2nd, 1931: Pericardial effusion markedly decreased. 

January 12th: Hardly any effusion noted ; lungs practically 
clear. 





February 6th: Much better. Area of cardiac dullness 
normal ; at apex, systolic murmur still heard and second 
sound reduplicated ; pulmonary second sound accentuated, 

March 2nd: No reduplication of apical second sound noy 
present, otherwise physical signs in heart unchanged. 

March 3rd: Some pain in left shoulder, and rise of temper. 
ture and pulse rate. 

March 7th: Patient seemed very well. Pulse rate 88 tp 
$0. Condition of heart as above ; apex beat not fixed, ang 
no other signs of adherent pericardium. Liver not enlarged, 

About a week later the boy was discharged to a cop. 
valescent home. He was treated with sodium salicylate while 
in hospital. 

Case II 

S. H., female, aged 8. Family history was negative. Pag 
history: The girl was said to have had rheumatic fever; by 
the exact age at which this occurred was not known, 
Generally speaking she had not suffered from limb or joint 
pains, and there was no history of frequent sore. throats or 
colds. She was admitted on the surgical side of the Londo 
Hospital (May 2nd, 1929) under Mr. Lett, with a history of 
vomiting and pain in the right iliac fossa for three days ; for 
one day pain in the right knee. She appeared fiushed and il), 
had a furred tongue, and there was tenderness and rigidity 
on the right side of the abdomen. The heart at this time 
appeared normal. Appendicitis was diagnoscd. Operation 
revealed an oedematous and injected appendix containing 
threadworms. On section the appendix was reported to show 
the changes of slight acute appendicitis, sufficient to have 
accounted for her symptoms. Three days after operation tte 
pain in the right knee was more marked, and the left knee 
was also painful. 

May 7th: Acute rheumatism diagnosed. 

May 13th: Blowing mitral systolic murmur noted in heart. 
Patient transferred to the cHildren’s depariment. 

May 15th: WKnees tender but not swollen. No_ nodules 
noted. Heart not enlarged ; localized blowing mitral systolic 
murmur; pulmonary second sound accentuated ; no other 
abnormal physical signs. Pulse somewhat rapid, but other 
wise child progressing well. 

July 3rd: Physical signs in heart unchanged, except that 
the systolic murmur was not quite so marked. 

July 31st: Child now appeared very well ; no abnormal 
physical signs, and pulse rate had decreased. 

August 23rd: Tonsillectomy performed. 

September 17th: Child discharged. Heart appeared normal 
at this time ; pulse rate 88 to 90. 

The patient was treated with sodium salicylate during the 
early part of the illness. 


I should like further to mention a case which I had 
the opportunity of seeing while working with Professor 
Marriott at the Children’s Hospital, St. Louis, U.S.A. 
The child was admitted to the hospital on account of 
abdominal pain, and on examination appeared to present 
a picture of acute appendicitis. The case was not, how- 
ever, entirely typical, and the surgeon who saw the boy 
decided to wait and watch him for a period. On the 
following day he had pain and swelling of the joints, and 
a typical attack of acute rheumatism developed, and ran 
a normal course. 

DiIscussION 

It is still open to question whether appendicitis may 
be caused by acute rheumatism, or whether acute rheam- 
atism itself may cause symptoms resembiing those of 
acute appendicitis. I feel that the above cases exemplify 
the fact that abdominal disease may be simulated by 
rheumatism. The pathological changes in the appendix 
were slight in both of the cases reported, while tiere caa 
be no doubt that these children were suffering from acute 
rheumatism. (The appendix showing the greater patho 
logical change was that found to contain threadworms.) 
These cases are similar to certain of those reported and 
discussed by Giraldi and others. : 
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In view of the frequency with which rheumatism occuts 
in children of the hospital class, and the number of times 
one is confronted with a child suffering from abdominal 
pain without other signs or symptoms, it is worth while 
considering how often children with these abdominal sym- 
ptoms may be actually suffering from rheumatism, of 
which this pain is at the time the only manifestation. 
In this connexion the ‘‘ digestive group ”’ of rheumatic 
patients discussed by Giraldi' is significant. Another point 
of interest is the relationship which exists in childhood 
between sore throat, appendicitis, and abdominal pain, 
the first of which often appears to precede either of the 
others ; this has been fully discussed by Brennemann,? * 
and seems to be of importance here because of the known 
association of tonsillitis with rkeumatism. Obviously the 
possibility of a case that presents the features of true 
appendicitis proving to be rheumatic in nature must not 
be held to contraindicate operation, since, if the case 
should actually be one of rheumatism, no great harm 
should result, whereas a tragedy is likely to occur if acute 
appendicitis is left without surgical intervention. 

Cases such as the above probably occur more frequently 
than is generally realized, and on this account it seems 
advisable that attention should be directed to them. 

I should like to thank Dr. Bratton for the pathological 
reports, and those members of the staff who had care of 
the patients, for permission to report these cases. 
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ONYCHIA AS AN OCCUPATIONAL DISEASE * 


BY 
H. HALDIN-DAVIS, M.D., F.R.C.P. 


DERMATOLOGIST TO THE ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL 


Considering how much the nails are exposed to inflamma- 
tion and injury in innumerable industrial processes, it is 
remarkable how little has been written about them in the 
vast literature that has grown up in the last twenty years 
dealing with occupational diseases of the skin and its 
appendages. In the latest edition of Prosser White’s 
book on occupational diseases of the skin there is scarcely 
any mention of the nails. In the exhaustive treatise on 
the same subject emanating from the Viennese school, 
collected by Oppenheim, Rille, and Ullmann, there is a 
short chapter on the subject contributed by Heller of 
Berlin, who for the last thirty years has been studying 
diseases of the nails, and is undoubtedly the greatest 
authority on them at the present time. Heller’s chapter 
is illustrated by many excellent photographs, and shows 
many instances of deformity and atrophy of the nail 
brought about by various industrial occupations. Very 
remarkable are the erosions of the nails which occur 
among those who work in calcium chloride. Apparently, 
small collections of this substance are caught under the 
free margin of the nail and act almost like cauterizing 
agents on the tissues in the ‘vicinity. Alterations in the 
nails owing to concomitant eczema are also well known, 
and occur in many departments of chemical industries. 
Another interesting industrial disease of the nail is that 
which affects certain workers in breweries. Those work- 
men whose duty it is to clean out the casks in which 
fermentation takes place often remove adherent masses 
of yeast with their finger-nails, and this causes the nails 
to be riddled with lacunae, while crusted excrescences 
/grow beneath and cause the destruction of the nail. 
Most, however, of the lesions here described deal with 


* * Paper read in the Section of Dermatology at the Annual 
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alterations of the terminal portion of the nail, which 
frequently in many industrial occupations becomes rubbed 
down by friction or softened by the macerating action of 
various fluids. It is well known, for example, that 
washerwomen never have to cut their nails, which are 
always soft and occasionally become loosened. 

The type of lesion to which I wish particularly to 
direct attention does not, however, figure at all con- 
spicuously among the recorded injuries inflicted on the 
nails by industrial conditions. I refer to chronic onychia. 
In the exhaustive treatise of Oppenheim, Rille, and 
Ullmann the word does not appear in the index. I have 
also searched the literature for some reference to onychia 
as an industrial disease, but can find no paper bearing 
on this aspect of the complaint. The only variety of 
onychia which has stirred clinicians to publication appears 
to be syphilitic onychia, which is the subject of several 
papers, and I now learn from Dr. Rolleston that 
diphtheritic onychia has been described. 

The clinical characteristics of chronic onychia hardly 
require recapitulation. The skin at the base of the nail 
is thickened into a dull red sausage-shaped roll, encircling 
the nail and gradually tapering off as it approaches the 
distal end. There is no great quantity of pus produced, 
but an occasional bead of moisture may be expressed. In 
cases which have continued for some months, the nail- 
plate itself gradually loses its smooth and polished surface, 
becomes wrinkled, and may be actually deformed. I have 
seen a case in which the formation of the nail-plate was 
so seriously interfered with that only heaped-up friable 
material was formed, which really hardly bore the slightest 
resemblance to normal nail substance. There is a certain 
amount of tenderness at the inflamed bases of the affected 
nails, but otherwise the symptoms are not severe. 

In my opinion, most cases of chronic onychia are caused 
by occupations which necessitate frequent immersion of 
the fingers in water, and the incidence of the complaint 
is probably encouraged when soda is used freely. Such 
occupations are beer-bottling, office-cleaning, and that 
occupation which, notwithstanding the social stigma 
supposed to be attached to it, is still the most widely 
followed in the world—namely, domestic service. The 
influence of continual moisture was weil exemplified in 
the case of one young patient, a girl, employed in beer- 
bottling. She used to grasp the neck of the bottles with the 
left hand, and the beer continually overflowed on to her 
fingers; she contracted onychia on that hand only, while 
the fingers of the right hand, which were only seldom 
wetted, escaped. Another patient was a lady who, during 
the war, volunteered to do the washing for several of 
her soldier relations returning on leave. She contracted 
chronic onychia, which took several years to clear up. 
I think that it is commoner in women who only become 
exposed to this danger comparatively late in life than 
in those who are brought up to what may be described 
as the ‘‘ rough work ’’ of domestic service. Moreover, 
in many cases the hardened charwoman regards a slight 
amount of onychia as normal or “‘ all in the day’s work.”’ 
I think that if one takes the trouble to examine the 
fingers of many of these ladies one will often find a slight 
degree of thickening of the skin round the base of the 
nail, even although they make no complaint about it. 
Another cause of onychia occasionally seen, but which is 
hardly describable as an occupational disease, is mani- 
curing. There are some women who contract the condition 
from using the orange stick with excessive vigour. It 
may be of medico-legal importance to bear this possibility 
in mind. Circumstances may easily arise in which the 
occupation of the patient may be blamed for that which 
is really the result of a pardonable vanity, and the 
tendency of legislation is continually putting additional 
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temptations in the way of patients to ascribe all their 
misfortunes to their employments. 

One reason, perhaps, why onychia has not drawn much 
attention as an occupational disease may be that many 
of the cases occur in patients whose hands are already 
affected by severe industrial dermatitis, and in whom it 
is largely. secondary to that dermatitis. Here I am 
especially concerned with onychia occurring independently, 
and I think that if looked for it will be found to be of 
more importance industrially than has hitherto been 
supposed. 





A NEW METHOD FOR THE INJECTION 
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The intra-bronchial injection of an iodized oil, opaque to 
the x rays, for the diagnosis of certain conditions of the 
lungs and bronchial tubes has been practised for some 
time. This method of investigation has advantages 
_peculiar to itself, and there is no other method which 
gives the same information. It is therefore important 
that the method of injection should be rapid, painless, and 
efficient. The condition under treatment may require 
repeated infections of the oil, and the objections of 
patients to these repeated injections by the methods at 
present in use has made it apparent that some easier and 
more rapid technique should be evolved. 

There are two possible methods of injection: the intra- 
laryngeal (usually called the oral route), and injection 
through the crico-thyroid membrane direct into the 
larynx. 

The great disadvantage of the oral route is that it is 
not applicable to children. The condition which most 
commonly requires lipiodol injection, a pneumonitis in- 
volving the larger bronchi, occurs frequently in children, 
so that in any attempt to evolve a technique of injection 
which can be universally applicable only the alternative 
method can be considered. 

A general anaesthetic has previously been necessary for 
the treatment of children, and this has been a serious 
disadvantage. If a little anaesthetic only is given the 
children cough as they come round, and are apt to 
cough up the oil and swallow it. With deep anaes- 
thesia, apart from the risks which attend the aboli- 
tion of the cough reflex, the x-ray picture has to be 
taken with the patient lying down, and so fails to show 
fluid levels, which are an important diagnostic help. 

An attempt has here been made to simplify the 
technique of injection through the crico-thyroid membrane 
and to dispense with the necessity of a general anaesthetic 
for child cases. The illustration is of a special syringe 
devised for this purpose. 


DESCRIPTION OF APPARATUS 
This is a 20 c.cm. syringe with a barrel greater in 
diameter and thus shorter in length than the one generally 


in use. The usual thumb-piece has been replaced by a 
lever. The piston is attached to the working arm of this 


lever by a rod, and into the other arm is screwed the 
barrel of the syringe. The rod is attached to the piston 
by a universal joint. A spring is inserted between the 
two arms of the lever to keep them constantly apart and 
to bring the piston up the barrel. To the end of the 
barrel is attached a bayonet joint. A filling tube is 
provided. A special trocar-pointed needle with lateral 
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holes fits the syringe. On this needle a shoulder may be 
placed, if desired, to prevent it penetrating the laryny 
beyond a certain point. 


TECHNIQUE OF INJECTION 

The injection may be made through the crico-thyroiq 
membrane or between two of the upper rings of the 
trachea. Some time before the injection the skin oye, 
the selected site is swabbed with spirit and painted with 
1 per cent.-picric acid, and this area protected with 
sterile cotton-wool held in place by a bandage. Before 
proceeding with the injection the patient should be jp. 
structed to bring up as much sputum as possible. At the 
time of injection the dressing. is removed, the patient lies 
down and, using a syringe fitted with a very fine hypo. 
dermic needle, the skin is anaesthetized with 1/2 c.cm 
of 2 per cent. novocain and adrenaline. It is good prac. 
tice to form a bleb to mark the position of the crico. 
thyroid membrane. The filling tube is fitted to the 
special syringe and the lever is compressed until the piston 
reaches the end of the barrel. ‘The tube is then placed 
in a bottle of warmed oil and the pressure gradually 
released. 
the piston moves and the oil flows into the barrel. 

The piston is so arranged that it goes past the 20 c.cm, 
mark ; the barrel therefore contains 20 c.cm. of oil and 
3 to 5 c.cm. of air. The filling tube is removed and the 
needle attached. 
expelled. The piston 
is kept steady at this 
point by means of a 
check-piece. The filling 





of the syringe and 
fitting of the needle 
takes about thirty 
seconds. 


With adults it is now 
usual to inject about 
5 minims of 10 per 
cent. cocaine hydro- 
chloride into the 
larynx from an 
ordinary 1. c.cm. 
syringe, but with 
children I generally 
omit this in order to 
make the operation 
more rapid. 

The needle of the 
special syringe is now 
gently pushed through 
the crico - thyroid 
membrane until it is 
felt to enter the larynx, 
and the patient is sat 











(above), and with shoulder 


needle 
fitted. 


up. The lever is held firmly and the check-piece released © 
Tension on the | 


with the first finger of the right hand. 
lever is now gradually released. If the end of the needle is 
in the larynx bubbles of air will enter the syringe. When 
this occurs proceed with the injection. At any stage of 
the injection the position of the end of the needle can be 
verified by gently releasing the lever. At the end of the 
injection the lever is released, any oil in the needle being 
pulled back into the barrel. The needle is then with- 
drawn, the neck gently rubbed, and the puncture sealed: 

The x-ray picture is taken in the upright position. 

There are no after-effects to these injections and no 
complications have occurred. ‘ 

In practice this method will be found considerably 
quicker and far more comfortable for the patient than 
those previously in use. It is not usually necessary to 
admit patients into hospital ; provided the condition for 
which the investigation is made permits, the patient 
may be allowed to go after the investigation has been 
completed. 

A syringe of this type, with the various modifications as 
they have been introduced, has been in use for mine 
months and has given satisfaction. It is made by Messrs. 
Allen and Hanburys. 


As the spring separates the arms of the lever, | 


The syringe is then inverted and the air F 
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Special syringe, showing filling tube 
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AND 


ALEXANDER ORLEY, M.D., D.M.R.E.Cantas., 
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Several methods have been described for the injection of 
lipiodol into the lungs. One of the earlier methods was 
by injection into the trachea through the crico-thyroid 
membrane. This method is not free from complications, 
and owing to easier means of access is gradually being 
abandoned. 
The peroral methods may be divided into two groups: 
1. The aspiration of lipiodol after cocainization of 
the laryngo-pharynx. 
2. The peroral introduction of a catheter through 
the anaesthetized larynx. 


The disadvantage of the first method is the inevitable 
partial swallowing of the oil and the difficulty of a 
uniform distribution of the oil throughout the bronchial 
tree. The second method as usually performed requires 
profound anaesthesia of the laryngo-pharynx and expert 
laryngological skill. 

The method we originally adopted at the bronchoscopic 
clinic at the Margaret Street Hospital for Consumption 
was that of Dr. Garcia Vicente, which consists of a 
catheter introduction through the larynx by means of a 
special forceps for holding and directing the catheter into 
the larynx. The necessity for profound anaesthesia of 
the laryngo-pharynx, and the bulkiness of the forceps, 
which made it especially difficult to use in nervous and 
young patients, was the reason for our originating this 
quite simple technique. 

Reasoning that the natural way to the larynx is through 
the nose, we tried introducing the catheter along the floor 
of the nose, and were astonished at the ease and simplicity 
with which the catheter entered the larynx. The pro- 
cedure is so simple that no previous experience is necessary. 


PROCEDURE 


The equipment required is: one gum elastic catheter, 
No. 6 or 7, a 40 c.cm. syringe, and a spray containing a 
4 per cent. solution of cocaine. 

The patient is seated and the neck slightly extended. 
One nostril, the oro-pharynx, and the larynx are slightly 
sprayed with the cocaine solution. The sterilized catheter 
is gently passed along the floor of the nose until it reaches 
the posterior pharyngeal wall, when, with a slightly in- 
creased pressure, it passes without any difficulty directly 
into the larynx, because the deglutition reilex has been 
inhibited by cocainizing the oro-pharynx. 

The presence of the catheter in the trachea is proved by 
listening to the inspired and expired air passing through. 
Two c.cm. of the cocaine solution are immediately intro- 
duced through the catheter. The patient is now ready 
for the introduction of the oil. The entire procedure should 
not take longer than three minutes. 

The patient is placed on the x-ray table, which is tilted 
into the Trendelenburg position. The injection of the oil 
is begun. In this position the oil readily flows into the 
upper lobe bronchi. To ensure an equal distribution in 
both lobes, the patient is directed to turn first on to 
the right side and then on to the left. The oil flow is 
watched on the x-ray screen. When indicated a radio- 
gram is taken. This should be done as soon as the 
bronchial tree appears filled, and before the oil has spread 
into the alveoli. The table is now put into the horizontal 
position and the injection of the oil is continued. As 
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before, the patient is directed to turn first on to the 
right side and then on to the left side. In all, about 
40 c.cm. of lipiodol are introduced. The filling of the lower 
lobes is again observed on the x-ray screen, and a radio- 
gram is taken when the whole bronchial tree is clearly 
visualized. 


Thirty cases have been done with this technique, and 


in no case has the result been obtained other than with 
extreme ease and satisfaction. 








Memoranda 
MEDICAL, SURGICAL, OBSTETRICAL 


AN UNUSUAL COMPLICATION OF BLOOD 
TRANSFUSION 
The transmission of an acute infective fever from one 
person to another by transfused blood must be a very 
rare event. That it can occur is clearly demonstrated by 
the following case: 


The patient was a man, aged 36, who had suffered from 
pernicious anaemia for many years. He had experienced 
several previous transfusions of blood, with no subsequent 
reaction beyond slight pyrexia. 

On this occasion he was given 520 c.cm. of defibrinated 
blood from a private donor at 6 p.m. on February 16th, 1931. 
The donor and recipient both belonged to Group II (Moss); the 
donor did not enter the patient’s room. The operation was 
completed without difficulty ; the temperature rose during 
the night to 100.8° F., but no other evidence of reaction 
was observed. 

He remained perfectly well until 4 p.m. on February 18th, 
when a slight rigor occurred and the temperature rose to 
104.29. Headache was severe; alarming pains came in 
paroxysms in the back and limbs, at times with such sudden 
intensity that the patient shrieked in his agony. Extreme 
tenderness was manifested over musculo-tendinous structures, 
aponeuroses, and the fibrous parts of large joints, but there 
was no joint swelling. The tongue was coated, the throat 
dry and a little red and sore. Salicylates and S.U.P. 36 
brought considerable relief. During the night a burning 
painful cough developed, of the tracheal and high bronchial 
type. 

"Tt appeared to be an attack of severe influenza, which 
slowly subsided in about ten days, leaving a state of extreme 
prostration and a very troublesome tracheal cough. No gastro- 
intestinal features appeared at any time. It was not until 
three weeks after the transfusion that there occurred to the 
writer the possibility of infection from the donor. On com- 
municating with him it was found that he had had influenza 
and was still too ill to leave his house. It appeared that he 
had been ‘‘ not quite himself ’’ on the day of the transfusion. 
Twenty-four hours later, on the following evening, he had 
been completely overcome by a severe attack of influenza 
similar to that experienced by the recipient. The pains in 
the limbs had been less intense, no gastro-intestinal symptoms 
had appeared, and the attack had slowly passed off in about 
ten days, leaving him very weak, with a dry cough that was 
‘‘ tearing his chest to pieces.” 


CoMMENT 
There can be no doubt that the donor’s blood con- 
tained active infective matter. The course and features 
of the attack in each case were almost identical. The 
greater intensity of the recipient’s limb pains may be 
explained partly or entirely by the fact that he was 
already suffering from pernicious anaemia, a disease in 
which bone pains and neuralgia are not uncommon. 
The donor’s attack preceded the recipient’s by twenty- 
two hours, a point of considerable interest ; but it would 
be unwise to draw important conclusions from it without 
more precise knowledge of the nature of the infective 
matter and its titre. 
C. BrLaxtanp Levick, M.R.C.P. 


Assistant Physician to St. George’s Hospital 
and to Victoria Hospital for Children. 
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temptations in the way of patients to ascribe all their 
misfortunes to their employments. 

One reason, perhaps, why onychia has not drawn much 
attention as an occupational disease may be that many 
of the cases occur in patients whose hands are already 
affected by severe industrial dermatitis, and in whom it 
is largely. secondary to that dermatitis. Here I am 
especially concerned with onychia occurring independently, 
and I think that if looked for it will be found to be of 
more importance industrially than has hitherto been 
supposed. 





A NEW METHOD FOR THE INJECTION 
OF LIPIODOL 


BY 
ERNEST FLETCHER, M.A., 
M.R.C.P.Lonp. 


ASSISTANT PHYSICIAN, QUFEN MARY'S HOSPITAL, STRATFORD 5 
PHYSICIAN, ST. MARYLEBONE DISPENSARY ; REGISTRAR 
ROYAL CHEST HOSPITAL 


M.B.Cams., 


The intra-bronchial injection of an iodized oil, opaque to 
the * rays, for the diagnosis of certain conditions of the 
lungs and bronchial tubes has been practised for some 
time. This method of investigation has advantages 
.peculiar to itself, and there is no other method which 
gives the same information. It is therefore important 
that the method of injection should be rapid, painless, and 
efficient. The condition under treatment may require 
repeated injections of the oil, and the objections of 
patients to these Tepeated injections by the methods at 
present in use has made it apparent that some easier and 
more rapid technique should be evolved. 

There are two possible methods of injection: the intra- 
laryngeal (usually called the oral route), and injection 
through the crico-thyroid membrane direct into the 
larynx. 

The great disadvantage of the oral route is that it is 
not applicable to children. The condition which most 
commonly requires lipiodol injection, a pneumonitis in- 
volving the larger bronchi, occurs frequently in children, 
so that in any attempt to evolve a technique of injection 
which can be universally applicable only the alternative 
method can be considered. 

A general anaesthetic has previously been necessary for 
the treatment of children, and this has been a serious 
disadvantage. If a little anaesthetic only is given the 
children cough as they come round, and are apt to 
cough up the oil and swallow it. With deep anaes- 
thesia, apart from the risks which attend the aboli- 
tion of the cough reflex, the x-ray picture has to be 
taken with the patient lying down, and so fails to show 
fluid levels, which are an important diagnostic help. 

An attempt has here been made to simplify the 
technique of injection through the crico-thyroid membrane 
and to dispense with the necessity of a general anaesthetic 
for child cases. The illustration is of a special syringe 
devised for this purpose. 


DESCRIPTION OF APPARATUS 
This is a 20 c.cm. syringe with a barrel greater in 
diameter and thus shorter in length than the one generally 


in use. The usual thumb-piece has been replaced by a 
lever. The piston is attached to the working arm of this 


lever by a rod, and into the other arm is screwed the 
barrel of the syringe. The rod is attached to the piston 
by a universal joint. A spring is inserted between the 
two arms of the lever to keep them constantly apart and 
to bring the piston up the barrel. To the end of the 
barrel is attached a bayonet joint. A filling tube is 
provided. A special trocar-pointed needle with lateral 





holes fits the syringe. On this needle a shoulder may be 
placed, if desired, to prevent it penetrating the larynx 
beyond a certain point. 





TECHNIQUE OF INJECTION 

The injection may be made through the crico-thyroiq 
membrane or between two of the upper rings of the 
trachea. Some time before the injection the skin over 
the selected site is swabbed with spirit and painted with 
1 per cent.- picric acid, and this area protected with 
sterile cotton-wool held in place by a bandage. Before 
proceeding with the injection the patient should be jn. 
structed to bring up as much sputum as possible. At the 
time of injection the dressing. is removed, the patient lies 
down and, using a syringe fitted with a very fine hypo. 
dermic needle, the skin is anaesthetized with 1/2 c.cm, 
of 2 per cent. novocain and adrenaline. It is good prac. 
tice to form a bleb to mark the position of the crico. 
thyroid membrane. The filling tube is fitted to the 
special syringe and the lever is compressed until the piston 
reaches the end of the barrel. The tube is then placed 
in a bottle of warmed oil and the pressure gradually 
released. As the spring separates the arms of the lever, 
the piston moves and the oil flows into the barrel. 

The piston is so arranged that it goes past the 20 c.cm, 
mark ; the barrel therefore contains 20 c.cm. of oil and 
3 to 5 c.cm. of air. The filling tube is removed and the 
needle attached. The syringe is then inverted and the air 
expelled. The piston 
is kept steady at this 
point by means of a 
check-piece. The filling 





of the syringe and 
fitting of the needle 
takes about thirty 
seconds. 


With adults it is now 
usual to inject about 
5 minims of 10 per 
cent. cocaine hydro- 
chloride into the 
larynx from = an 
ordinary 1 c.cm. 
syringe, but with 
children I generally 
omit this in order to 
make the operation 
more rapid. 

The needle of the 
special syringe is now 
gently pushed through 
the  crico - thyroid 
membrane until it is 
felt to enter the larynx, 
and the patient is sat 
up. ‘the lever is held firmly and the check-piece released 
with the first finger of the right hand. ‘Tension on the 
lever is now gradually released. If the end of the needle is 
in the larynx bubbles of air will enter the syringe. When 
this occurs proceed with the injection. At any stage of 
the injection the position of the end of the needle can be 
verified by gently releasing the lever. At the end of the 
injection the lever is released, any oil in the needle being 
pulled back into the barrel. The needle is then with- 
drawn, the neck gently rubbed, and the puncture sealed: 

The x-ray picture is taken in the upright position. 

There are no after-effects to these injections and no 
complications have occurred. . 

In practice this method will be found considerably 
quicker and far more comfortable for the patient than 
those previously in use. It is not usually necessary to 
admit patients into hospital ; provided the condition for 
which the investigation is made permits, the patient 
may be allowed to go after the investigation has been 
completed. 

A syringe of this type, with the various modifications as 
they have been introduced, has been in use for nine 
months and has given satisfaction. It is made by Messrs. 
Allen and Hanburys. 











Special syringe, showing filling tube 
(above), and needjJe with shoulder 
fitted. 
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Several methods have been described for the injection of 
lipiodol into the lungs. One of the earlier methods was 
by injection into the trachea through the crico-thyroid 
membrane. This method is not free from complications, 
and owing to easier means of access is gradually being 


abandoned. 
The peroral methods may be divided into two groups: 


1. The aspiration of lipiodol after cocainization of 
the laryngo-pharynx. 

2. The peroral introduction of a catheter through 
the anaesthetized larynx. 


The disadvantage of the first method is the inevitable 
partial swallowing of the oil and the difficulty of a 
uniform distribution of the oil throughout the bronchial 
tree. The second method as usually performed requires 
profound anaesthesia of the laryngo-pharynx and expert 
laryngological skill. 

The method we originally adopted at the bronchoscopic 
clinic at the Margaret Street Hospital for Consumption 
was that of Dr. Garcia Vicente, which consists of a 
catheter introduction through the larynx by means of a 
special forceps for holding and directing the catheter into 
the larynx. The necessity for profound anaesthesia of 
the laryngo-pharynx, and the bulkiness of the forceps, 
which made it especially difficult to use in nervous and 
young patients, was the reason for our originating this 
quite simple technique. 

Reasoning that the natural way to the larynx is through 
the nose, we tried introducing the catheter along the floor 
of the nose, and were astonished at the ease and simplicity 
with which the catheter entered the larynx. The pro- 
cedure is so simple that no previous experience is necessary. 


PROCEDURE 


The equipment required is: one gum elastic catheter, 
No. 6 or 7, a 40 c.cm. syringe, and a spray containing a 
4 per cent. solution of cocaine. 

The patient is seated and the neck slightly extended. 
One nostril, the oro-pharynx, and the larynx are slightly 
sprayed with the cocaine solution. The sterilized catheter 
is gently passed along the floor of the nose until it reaches 
the posterior pharyngeal wall, when, with a slightly in- 
creased pressure, it passes without any difficulty directly 
into the larynx, because the deglutition reflex has been 
inhibited by cocainizing the oro-pharynx. 

The presence of the catheter in the trachea is proved by 
listening to the inspired and expired air passing through. 
Two c.cm. of the cocaine solution are immediately intro- 
duced through the catheter. The patient is now ready 
for the introduction of the oil. The entire procedure should 
not take longer than three minutes. 

The patient is placed on the +-ray table, which is tilted 
into the Trendelenburg position. The injection of the oil 
is begun. In this position the oil readily flows into the 
upper lobe bronchi. To ensure an equal distribution in 
both lobes, the patient is directed to turn first on to 
the right side and then on to the left. The oil flow is 
watched on the x-ray screen. When indicated a radio- 
gram is taken. This should be done as soon as the 
bronchial tree appears filled, and before the oil has spread 
into the alveoli. The table is now put into the horizontal 
position and the injection of the oil is continued. As 





before, the patient is directed to turn first on to the 
right side and then on to the left side. In all, about 
40 c.cm. of lipiodol are introduced. The filling of the lower 
lobes is again observed on the x-ray screen, and a radio- 
gram is taken when the whole bronchial tree is clearly 
visualized. 


Thirty cases have been done with this technique, and 
in no case has the result been obtained other than with 
extreme ease and satisfaction. 











Memoranda 
MEDICAL, SURGICAL, OBSTETRICAL 


AN UNUSUAL COMPLICATION OF BLOOD 
TRANSFUSION 
The transmission of an acute infective fever from one 
person to another by transfused blood must be a very 
rare event. That it can occur is clearly demonstrated by 
the following case: 


The patient was a man, aged 36, who had suffered from 
pernicious anaemia for many years. He had experienced 
several previous transfusions of blood, with no subsequent 
reaction beyond slight pyrexia. 

On this occasion he was given 520 c.cm. of defibrinated 
blood from a private donor at 6 p.m. on February 16th, 1931. 
The donor and recipient both belonged to Group II (Moss); the 
donor did not enter the patient’s room. The operation was 
completed without difficulty ; the temperature rose during 
the night to 100.8° F., but no other evidence of reaction 
was observed. 

He remained perfectly well until 4 p.m. on February 18th, 
when a slight rigor occurred and the temperature rose to 
104.29. Headache was severe; alarming pains came in 
paroxysms in the back and limbs, at times with such sudden 
intensity that the patient shrieked in his agony. Extreme 
tenderness was manifested over musculo-tendinous structures, 
aponeuroses, and the fibrous parts of large joints, but there 
was no joint swelling. The tongue was coated, the throat 
dry and a litile red and sore. Salicylates and S.U.P. 36 
brought considerable relief. During the night a burning 
painful cough developed, of the tracheal and high bronchial 
type. 
he appeared to be an attack of severe influenza, which 
slowly subsided in about ten days, leaving a state of extreme 
prostration and a very troublesome tracheal cough. No gastro- 
intestinal features appeared at any time. It was not until 
three weeks after the transfusion that there occurred to the 
writer the possibility of infection from the donor. On com- 
municating with him it was found that he had had influenza 
and was still too ill to leave his house. It appeared that he 
had been ‘‘ not quite himself ’’ on the day of the transfusion. 
Twenty-four hours later, on the following evening, he had 
been completely overcome by a severe attack of influenza 
similar to that experienced by the recipient. The pains in 
the limbs had been less intense, no gastro-intestinal symptoms 
had appeared, and the attack had slowly passed off in about 
ten days, leaving him very weak, with a dry cough that was 
‘‘ tearing his chest to pieces.”’ 


CoMMENT ; 

There can be no doubt that the donor’s blood cen- 
tained active infective matter. The course and features 
of the attack in each case were almost identical. The 
greater intensity of the recipient’s limb pains may be 
explained partly or entirely by the fact that he was 
already suffering from pernicious anaemia, a disease in 
which bone pains and neuralgia are not uncommon. 

The donor’s attack preceded the recipient’s by twenty- 
two hours, a point of considerable interest ; but it would 
be unwise to draw important conclusions from it without 
more precise knowledge of the nature of the infective 
matter and its titre. 

C. Braxtanp Levick, M.R.C.P. 


Assistant Physician to St. George’s Hospital 
and to Victoria Hospital for Children. 
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British Medical 2 Assoriation 
CLINICAL AND SCIENTIFIC PROCEEDINGS 


CALCUTTA BRANCH 
RapIoLoGy IN MeptcaL D1aGNosis 
A clinical meeting of the Calcutta Branch was held on 
September 11th in the lecture theatre of the Calcutta 
School of Tropical Medicine, when Dr. KepARNATH Das, 
president of the Branch, was in the chair. 

Dr. U. P. Basu read an instructive paper on the value 
of radiology in medical diagnosis. After a few brief 
remarks on the history of x-ray diagnosis, he described 
four cases in which the most exhaustive bedside examina- 
tions had failed to elicit the precise diagnosis, and in 
which radiology had had to be appealed to for a solution 
of the difficulties. The first case was one of obscure chest 
symptoms in which the diagnosis (a new growth of 
bronchogenic origin) was finally cleared up by the use of 
lipiodol and a bronchogram. The second case was that 
of a young Hindu male student who was admitted to 
the lecturer's wards complaining of irregular attacks of 
pain in the right lumbar region, with fever. Dysuria 
was present during the attacks, succeeded by polyuria 
of a few days’ duration. The right kidney was palpable 
during the attacks. A pyelogram taken after intravenous 
injection of uroselectan revealed urethral obstruction, with 
hydronephrosis. In the third case (a Mussulman seaman) 
there was a history of intermittent haematemesis and 
irregular febrile attacks. Clinically the case appeared 
to be one of aneurysm of the descending limb of the arch 
of the aorta, but practically all the classical signs of 
aneurysm in this region were absent. The clinical dia- 
gnosis was confirmed by an x-ray film of the chest. Dr. 
Basu’s last case was in some respects the most interesting 
of the series. The patient, a middle-aged Armenian 
woman, was admitted to hospital complaining of irregular 
attacks of fever, headache, and generalized body pains, 
and a tickling throat cough of three days’ duration. A 
radiogram revealed opacity of the right lung, extending 
from the second to the seventh rib. The condition 
appeared to be cystic, and a provisional diagnosis of 
hydatid cyst was made. This was confirmed subsequently 
at operation, when a hydatid cyst the size of a foetal 
head was found occupying the right lung. Dr. Basu’s 
cases were retailed with a wealth of clinical observations, 
and a series of lantern slides rounded off an excellent 
paper. In concluding, Dr. Basu emphasized the debt 
of medicine to radiology. 

In the discussion that followed, Lieut.-Colonel J. 
Sanpes, I.M.S., pointed out that, while medicine un- 
doubtedly owed a debt to radiology, there were also 
occasions on which radiology owed a debt to medicine. 
Dr. B. SHAHA remarked that he was deeply impressed 
with the accuracy of Dr. Basu’s clinical methods. He 
urgcd wat bedside methods should always be exhausted 
before having recourse to radiology. Dr. B. N. C. Roy 
asked for further information on Dr. Basu’s first and 
second cases. Dr. Basu briefly replied to the various 
points raised, and expressed thanks to his colleagues on 
the hospital staff who had assisted in the elucidation of 
the diagnoses. 

BUNDLE-BRANCH BLock 

Dr. S. C. Bose followed with a paper on bundle-branch 
block, illustrated by electrocardiograms. It was a great 
disappointment to members that Dr. Bose’s paper, to the 
preparation of which he had obviously devoted much 
care and thought, had to be cut short for want of time. 
He dealt first with the arterial supply of the two branches 
of the a-v bundle, pointing out that right’ branch- 
bundle block is roughly twenty times as common as left 


*possible. He pointed out that microscopical examination 





branch- Dailies block, owing to the relative arterial poverty 
of the former branch. The electrocardiograms from 4 
series of ten cases were then shown ; eight patients in this 
series had lesions of the right branch bundle and two hag 
lesions of the left branch bundle. Etiology, age distriby. 
tion, prognosis, and treatment were next passed in Tapid 
review. In Dr. Bose’s opinion branch-bundle block was 
commoner in Bengal than in Europe, in the proportion o 
about 1 in 25 cieadine cases from the former country 
as opposed to 1 in 100 similar cases from the latte 
country. Syphilis appeared to play a much more impor 
tant part in the causaticn of branch-bundle lesions jg 
Bengal than it did in Europe. In the speaker's serig 
of 100 cases seven were of syphilitic origin. The conditiog 
could not be diagnosed clinically, and Dr. Bose was 
frankly pessimistic as to prognosis and treatment. 

In the subsequent discussion Colcnel SANDES agreed 
that bundle-branch block was commoner in Bengal than ip 
Europe. Had time permitted, he would have liked tp 
hear Dr. Bose’s views on partial bundle-branch block. 
Dr. U. P. Basu said that in his experience bundle-branch 
block was the result either of infective processes or of 
muscular degeneration. He asked whether there had beey 
an opportunity for post-mortem examinations in any of 
Dr. Bose’s cases, and, if so, what was the condition of 
the junctional tissues? Dr. Boss, in reply, said that all 
his cases had occurred in private, and no necropsies were 


of the junctional tissues demanded the employment of 
a very special technique. 
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Bh e e 
Reports of Societies 
THE TEACHING AND PRACTICE OF 
RADIOLOGY 

Two new Sections of the Royal Society of Medicine— 
namely, those of Physical Medicine and of Radiology— 
have replaced the two old Sections of Balneology and of 
Electro-Therapeutics. The address from the chair of the 
Section of Radiology was delivered cn October 16th by 
Professor J. M. WooveurN Morison, who was also tke 

last president of the Section of Electro-Therapeutics. 
After relating the circumstances of the new Ceparture, 


Professor Woodburn Morison spoke on _ post-graduate [ 


instruction in radiology, and made certain sug zes iors 
regarding the course of study, for the diploma. He 
believed that the course should extend over three terms 
—that is to say, a full academic year—and that tke 
subjects comprising the course should be: (a) physics 
and electrotechnics ; (b) radiodiagnostics ; (¢) x-ray 
therapy, radium therapy, and other forms of treatment 
by the use of radioactive substances ; and (d) electrology. 
The instruction in all subjects should be both theo- 
retical and practical. During the first and second terms 
all students should be instructed in the four subjects, and 
during the third term advanced courses of instruction 
should be given in each subject. Every student should be 
required to take physics and electrotechnics, and should 
have the option of selecting any of the other three 
subjects. Examination should be written, oral, and 
practical, Part I to be general in = four subjects, and 
Part II special in the first subject and in the optional 
subject or subjects. This scheme cid not entirely. disso- 
ciate electrology from radiology, and he thought the 
time had not yet come when it was advisable to do 80, 
for he saw no prospect at present of a separate diploma 
being instituted in electrology, and, furthermore, there 
was as yet no diploma in physical medicine into which 
the subject of electrology more naturally fell. By the 
scheme he had suggested a general knowledge of all the 
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subjects would be assured, in addition to specialized 
knowledge of one or two of them. The electrologist 
would be none the worse for having been taught some- 
thing about radiology, and some information about 
electrology could do little harm to the radiologist. Physics 
would be a compulsory subject in both parts of the 
examination. If the student was thoroughly grounded 
in physics he never regretted it, and invariably, after he 
had passed the examination, was the first to admit its 
great practical value. ; 

In a later part of his address Professor Woodburn 
Morison discussed the question of qualification for the 
practice of radiology. Those entitled to practise radio- 
logy consisted of all duly qualified and _ registered 
nedical practitioners who had the requisite knowledge 
of the subject. There was not, and could not be, any 
logical objection to any consulting physician, surgeon, 
gynaecologist, or any other qualified medical man doing 
x-tay work, provided he had the requisite knowledge ; 
if he had not got it, and pretended to have it, he was no 
better than a quack. But the speaker wished to stress 
the necessary corollary. Every radiologist should 
remember that he was first and foremost a physician, 
but a physician with a specialized knowledge of one 
branch of medicine. He was entitled to treat patients, 
and, if his knowledge was adequate, to undertake the 
full management of cases entrusted to him. What all 
practitioners of medicine required, in addition to their 
knowledge of medicine, was a knowledge of their own 
limitations and a little common sense. The same argu- 
ments applied to the teaching of radiology. There must 
be a certain amount of theoretical instruction, but 
practical instruction was the more important part, and 
it was there that the personal contact of the student 
and teacher was of such great value. In the course of 
study for a diploma in radiology it was not essential 
that the student should have seen and done everything 
in connexion with the subject: it was much better that 
the teacher should try to give his students, by a thorough 
study of a few cases, a sound basis on which afterwards 
they could build. ‘‘ Clinical radiology ’’ was a term for 
which he offered no apology. By use and custom, by its 
derivation and original meaning, the word “‘ clinical ”’ 
was applied, not only to bedside teaching, but also to 
lectures, to wards in hospitals, to the cases in those 
wards, to medicine and to branches of medicine, and 
even to the teachers themselves. Its extension to radio- 
logy was justifiable, but it necessitated that the radio- 
logist, if he was to teach clinical radiology, must have 
charge of beds. Clinical radiology must play a most 
important part in the teaching of radiology, and that 
was the province of the qualified radiologist. For this he 
must have charge of beds in the hospital to which he was 
attached ; he must be, in reality, physician in charge of 
the radiological department, with beds under his control 
for the study and treatment of cases. 


a” 





THE OBSTETRIC FORCEPS 

At a meeting of the Liverpool Medical Institution on 
October 22nd, with Mr. Frank JEANs, vice-president, in 
the chair, Mrs. M. A. Dopprn CRAWFoRD read a paper 
on the use of the obstetric forceps, which included an 
account of 100 consecutive cases admitted to the Liver- 
pool Maternity Hospital after failure to deliver by forceps. 

Mrs. Crawford stated that the forceps, applied when 
the signs were favourable, was an instrument of mercy ; 
used in unsuitable cases, or at an improper time, it was a 
lethal weapon, whereby thousands of living foetuses had 
been killed, and scores of mothers brought to the door 
of death. To illustrate the frequency of the abuse of 
that instrument, she had investigated the last 100 cases 





admitted to the Liverpool Maternity Hospital after 
attempts to deliver by forceps had failed. The reasons 
for application were: in 20 cases, none discoverable 
(probably a desire to save time or pain) ; in 64 Cases, 
disproportion, the main factors being post-maturity, 
occipito-posterior position of the vertex, and contracted 
pelvis. The four rules for the application of forceps had 
been obeyed in only four of the 100 cases. In 52 
instances forceps were contraindicated, in 44 they had 
been applied too soon. In 59 instances the patient was 
in the first stage of labour, the smallest degree of dilata- 
tion being a two-finger os. In 40 of these cases severe 
maternal lacerations were present, the uterus having 
been ruptured in 3 of them. In 36 cases the head was 
free above the brim ; in another 34 the head was enter- 
ing, the largest diameter being still above the brim. 
The immediate results were that 12 mothers died, the 
morbidity being 31 per cent., and 62 infants died or were 
stillborn, while 9 of the surviving infants suffered birth 
injuries. No fewer than 20 of the mothers were delivered 
spontaneously after treatment by sedatives and rest. 
There were several anomalies in the use of forceps: 
(1) it was the most commonly performed operation in 
general practice, and the one common operation which 
many students never saw; (2) the excessive force so 
often applied during the operation was a perfect example 
of the proverb ‘‘ Out of sight, out of mind’”’; and 
(3) the appearance of the scalp during pains did not 
necessarily indicate that the head was on the perineum, 
or forceps application had become permissible. Having 
conducted the midwifery of a general practice for seven 
years, the speaker said she was not ignorant of the 
difficulties of this most exacting and worst paid branch 
of medicine. She foresaw little prospect of a decrease in 
the figures of foetal and maternal mortality until public 
opinion recognized the importance of obstetrics, the 
unreasonableness of expecting one brain and one pair of 
hands to do the work of two, and the absurdity of 
expecting every newly qualified doctor to be an expert 
obstetrical surgeon. The time allowed for practical mid- 
wifery in the medical curriculum was far too short, being 
adequate only for the student who was determined to 
undertake no obstetrical work after he was qualified. 

Dr. GLYNN WHITTLE said his experience entirely agreed 
with Mrs. Crawford’s advice that curved forceps in 
preference to straight instruments should be used when 
rigidity threatened. He considered that teaching authori- 
ties should require improved and extended clinical in- 
struction in midwifery. It would doubtless be advan- 
tageous to expectant mothers if all doctors commencing 
practice either devoted themselves seriously to obstetric 
work or declined midwifery altogether. Mr. Perrcy 
Mavpas thought Mrs. Crawford’s paper very significant, 
particularly with reference to the need for a reconsidera- 
tion of the diagnosis whenever forceps had failed once. 
The major difficulty in the treatment of these cases in 
hospital later was that the forceps had been repeatedly 
applied, so that in addition to trauma and infection, the 
whole mechanism of the labour was disturbed; any 
subsequent treatment, either active or passive, was often 
doomed to failure. The facts of the whole paper could 
not be too widely appreciated. 

Dr. S. B. Herp agreed as to the seriousness of the 
problem revealed, and the frequency with which a 
failure to deliver with instruments occurred after a 
patient had had all her previous children born without 
help. That type of case usually resulted from a condition 
of post-maturity, or of weakness of the uterine muscle, 
or of both together. Contracted outlet of the pelvis, 
although uncommon, could result in a failure to deliver 
with forceps, even when the head had reached the 
perineum. 
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CARCINOMA OF THE BREAST 

Mr. Pump Hawe read a paper on carcinoma of the 
breast, which was based on a series of cases treated at 
the David Lewis Northern Hospital, Liverpool. After 
brief reference to the etiological factors, the importance 
of skin fixation and biopsy in diagnosis of the early case, 
and the errors that might arise in connexion with axillary 
tail tumours and traumatic fat necrosis, were considered. 
The relation of chronic mastitis to carcinoma was dis- 
cussed, slides being shown to illustrate Cheatle’s views 
on this subject. The great difficulty of distinguishing 
the so-called ‘‘ fibro-adenoma ”’ of chronic mastitis from 
early carcinoma was emphasized, and the same difficulty 
in connexion with chronic cystic mastitis was illustrated 
by six cases of malignancy in association with cysts of 


the breast. The results were divided into two groups. 
Of 88 early cases, including 9 cases not traced, 29 


patients were alive 5 to 10 years after operation ; of 74 
late cases, including 10 cases not traced, 24 patients were 
alive 5 to 10 years after operation. Carcinoma in the 
remaining breast was found in 10 per cent. of the cases 
surviving operation. One case was quoted in which the 
patient survived a subsequent pregnancy, but another 
patient was less fortunate, recurrence being rapid. 

In the discussion which followed, Professor R. E. 
Ketty said that all tumours of the breast must be 
subjected to microscopical examination. He did not agree 
that the breast should be removed entirely in all cystic 
cases. The operation was not complete enough if cancer 
was found, and it was unnecessary should there be no 
signs of cancer. Mr. JoHN T. Morrison took exception 
to the use of the term “ fibro-adenoma,’’ as indicating a 
condition likely to be associated with carcinoma. He 
limited its application to encapsuled simple neoplasms, 
rarely, if ever, becoming carcinomatous. In regard to 
treatment, he stressed the fact that radium was still 
an experimental method, and its insertion was to be 
regarded as a major operative procedure. Its value, of 
course, was great, since even in advanced cases it could be 
relied upon to produce wonderful local improvement, with 
corresponding relief of the patient’s most distressing 
symptoms. a ee ee. 

At a meeting of the Osler Club, held on October 27th, 
Mr. W. R. Bett read a paper entitled, ‘“‘ The thyroid: 
conquests, failures, mysteries, and men.’’ After briefly 
referring to Vesalius, Eustachius, Morgagni, and Thomas 
Wharton, he dealt more fully with Gaskell’s Ovigin of the 
Vertebrates. He stressed the very early recognition of 
goitre in history, linking up Pliny’s belief that goitre 
was caused by impurities in the water supply with 
McCarrison’s classical experiments in India. In sketching 
the operative story of goitre, an intimate pen portrait 
was drawn of W. S. Halsted. Mr. Bett concluded his 
paper with an account of the introduction of iodine into 
the treatment of goitre and a survey of the present 
position of exophthalmic goitre ; he expressed a hope that 
the study of the history of medicine might become 
of real service to medicine by affording it, from 
an understanding of the past, a peep into the minute 
ahead. The following took part in the discussion: Sir 
Walter Fletcher, Mr. T. P. Dunhill, Professor F. R. 
Fraser, Dr. G. Scott Williamson, Mr. G. L. Keynes, 
Professor Leonard Findlay, Mr. K. J. Acton Davis, Mr. 
J. P. Ross, and Dr. J. D. Rolleston. 





The new session of the Chelsea Clinical Society opened 
with the annua! dinner on October 20th. At the meeting 
on November 17th a discussion on the medicinal uses of 
wines will be opened by Mr. Charles Berry and Dr. 
G. Murray Levick. Subsequent meetings will be held on 


the third Tuesday of each month till May 17th, 1932 ; 
they will be preceded by dinner at the Hotel Rembrandt, 
Thurloe Place, S.W., at 7.30 p.m. 
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Reviews 





SURGICAL PATHOLOGY OF BONE 
Professor HERTZLER of the University of Kansas is writing 
a series of monographs on the surgical pathology of 
various tissues and regions of the body. The first of the 
series treats of the Surgical Pathology of ihe Diseases of 
Bones, and the subject is dealt with under two main 
headings: inflammatory affections together with certain 
less common diseases of unknown origin, and tumours, 
The rarer affections are dealt with summarily, the author 
averring that if a man makes mistakes in connexion with 
them alone he may consider himself a good surgeon. In 
both sections the descriptions are pithy and practical, and, 
especially in regard to the inflammatory afiections, will 
serve the student well as a useful guide in this intricate 
subject. In the section on tumours the new American 
system of classification is adopted, and as this differs in 
some respects from the usual classification it may be worth 
while to examine it in some detail. The introduction of 
the terms ‘“‘ osteogenic ’’ and ‘‘ Ewing’s tumour ’’ is that 
which chiefly characterizes it. Origin is taken as_ the 
basis of classification, the site of crigin being in some 
other region of the body, or in one of the constituents 
of the bone itself—-namely, periosteum, osseous. tissue, 


vessels, marrow, or osteoclasts. An additional group is 
added for certain tumours of unknown nature, and one 


for tissue formations, which resemble, but are not, strictly 


speaking, tumours. The following, accordingly, are the 
headings: (1) metastatic tumours ; ‘(2) periosteal fibro- 


sarcoma ; (3) osteogenic tumours, benign and malignant; 
(4) inflammatory conditions; (5) benign  giant-celled 
tumours ; (6) angiomata, benign and malignant; (7) 
Ewing’s tumour ; (8) myeloma. Although somewhat lack- 
ing in logical symmetry, from the practical point of view 
this is a useful classification ; but a classification based on 
origin has always been considered to be difficult of appli- 
cation and liable to break down at one point or another. 
This is likely to occur in connexion with the term “‘ osteo- 
genic,’’ which is defined by Codman, who instituted the 
Central Registry of Bone Tumours in America, as indi- 
cating those tumours ‘‘ which are believed to be derived 
from cells which are supposed to be the common ancestors 
of the cells which form bone, cartilage, the fibrous 
network of bone, and the tissue formerly called myxo- 
matous.’’ It may be objected that the fibrous elements 
in bones are not all osteogenic, and that it is impossible 
to decide what is the origin of a spindle-celled sarcoma, 
for example. However, objections of this kind may 
perhaps have little practical weight ; in cases of doubt, 
recourse would be had to the ordinary classification, and 
the tumour would be classed simply as a_ spindle-celled 
sarcoma, without reference to its origin. In any case, 
the old classification is needed for the further definition 
of a tumour, whatever its origin, although Professor 
Hertzler pours scorn upon it. He will have nothing to 
do with a classification based on cell-structure, and con- 
siders that the old histological classification is not worth 
discussing. Nevertheless, he proposes to have a separate 
group of small round-celled sarcomas. As a matter of 
fact, the old classification is not based on cell-structure, 
but on cell-structure and intercellular characters, and it 
includes all the forms embraced in the term ‘‘ osteogenic ”’ 
without the necessity of invoking belicfs and suppositions. 
The other feature which especially characterizes the 
American classification is the ‘‘ Ewing tumour.’’ Very 
few have had any experience of this growth or are able 








1 Surgical Pathology of the Diseases of Bones. By Arthur E. 
Hertzler, M.D. Hertzler’s Monographs on Surgical Pathology. 
London: J. B. Lippincott Company. 1931. (Pp. xiv + 2723 
211 figures. 21s. net.) 
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to express an opinion upon it. Hertzler describes it as 
arising in early life, usually in males, as being of slow 
onset, accompanied commonly by symptoms simulating 
inflammation, and as giving a relatively good prognosis 
when treated with radium, in which respect it differs 
from the osteogenic sarcomas. On these grounds it is 
placed in a group apart. There appears to be some 
doubt as to the nature of the growth, for, as Hertzler 


remarks: 


‘There are said to be twelve men in the world who under- 
stand the Einstein theory of relativity. I do not believe 
there are so many who understand this group of tumours. 
The question of the derivation of the tumour cells may be 
leit to the pathologists. Ewing believes they are of endothelial 
origin. That should settle it. If a mother concludes to name 
one of her progeny ‘Clarence’ that is her affair, and it 
is not proper for alley urchins to rechristen him ‘ Freckles. 
Seme authors state that these tumours produce no bone, and 
then show pictures illustrating how they do produce bone. 
Some of the cuts published as Ewing's tumours resemble a 
cross-section of a peeved porcupine.”’ 


Mr. Davip Greic’s Clinical Observations on the Surgical 
Pathology of Bone? is apparently the first book published 


‘in this country in which the theory of ossification asso- 


ciated with the names of Leriche and Policard is accepted 
in its entirety. In a preliminary chapter the author 
expounds the new theory in detail ; in subsequent chapters 
a number of selected examples of disease of bone are 
described in illustration of the application of the theory. 
As the title indicates, the method of exposition is clinical ; 
the history of each case and the circumstances and details 
of the treatment employed are recited, and from these the 
changes which necessarily follow in the bones are deduced 
and illustrated in a number of very fine photographs. 
No better manner of approaching a subject in pathological 
anatomy could be conceived, and it is remarkable with 
what facility even the minutiae of the bone changes are 
explained by the aid of the new theory. It has hitherto 
been considered that ossification may occur in two ways: 
by the action of osteoblasts or by ‘‘ metaplasia,’’ by 
which is meant the direct conversion of adult fibrous 
tissue into bone without the intervention of osteoblasts. 
According to the new theory bone is never produced in 
either of these ways ; that is to say, osteoblasts are not 
bone producers, and connectiv2 tissue cannot be converted 
into bone without first being de-differentiated in the 
direction of embryonic mesoderm, from which a re- 
differentiation into osseous tissue becomes possible. The 
latter is held to be the one and only mode of ossification, 
and in order that the re-differentiation into osseous tissue 
shall occur two factors are considered to be essential: 
a local excess of calcium to draw upon, and hyperaemia, 
which, by its rarefactive action, will reduce the calcium 
to a soluble form. Given these two factors, it is held 
that the differentiating tissue will assume the form of 
osseous tissue. An example will illustrate the working 
of the theory: In adhesions or scar tissue it is not 
infrequent to find a deposit of calcium, caused, it is 
supposed, by defective metabolism ; in rare cases, whether 
from irritation of the crystals of calcium or from some 
obscure cause, a vascular reaction is induced, capillaries 
grow inwards into the scar from the periphery and, 
in combination with the existing irritation, cause a de- 
differentiation of the tissue elements, while at the same 
time the associated hyperaemia brings about a solution 
of the calcium ; in the presence of the local excess of 
soluble calcium the differentiating tissue will, it is held, 
develop into bone, and not into fibrous tissue. The con- 
ditions are somewhat different where bone is in question 
instead of scar tissue, because there is already a local 








* Clinical Observations on the Surgical Pathology of Bone. By 
David M. Greig, M.B., C.M., F.R.C.S.Fd., F.R.S.Ed. Edinburgh 
and London: Oliver and Boyd. 1931. (Pp. xi + 248; 224 figures. 
30s. net.) 





excess of calcium to draw upon, but the principle is the 
same in both cases. Pathologists will, perhaps, be ready 
to accept this theory as a modification of their conception 
of metaplasia, but probably they will be less willing to 
relinquish the idea of a dual mode of ossification, and for 
this reason—that the local excess of calcium which forms 
such a prominent feature in the new theory does not 
appear to be present in all cases of ossification. The 
huge masses of osseous tissue which are sometimes met 
with in ossifying tumours, in leontiasis ossea, and, in 
smaller amount, in osseous metastases in the lungs, are 
far in excess of the available local supply of calcium, 
and their production can hardly be explained on any 
other theory than that there exist cells whose function 
it is to extract the necessary calcium from the blood and 
utilize it in ossification. If this view is correct, it would ~ 
appear that ossification may occur under three different 
conditions: there may be no local excess of calcium, in 
which case ossification will be by osteoblasts ; there may 
be no osteoblasts in the tissue concerned, in which case 
ossification will take place in accordance with the new 
theory ; or both osteoblasts and an excess of calcium 
may be present, when either or both modes of ossification 
will be available. The subject deserves the attention of 
pathologists, and Mr. Greig’s book will be found of great 
assistance in gaining a comprehension of the problem 
involved. 


DIAGNOSIS AND TREATMENT OF BRAIN 
TUMOURS 

Dr. ERNEstT Sacus of St. Louis has done neurological 
surgery a service by publishing a work of reasonable size 
in which he sets forth a concise account of the modern 
approach to the surgery of brain tumours.* The author 
does not belong strictly to any particular school, and 
his book, which is distinctly a personal one, is dedicated 
jointly to his wife and to Sir Victor Horsley. It is not 
purely a book of operative surgery, for it contains much 
more than that—pathology, for example—with a useful 
description of methods of diagnosis, both ancient and 
modern. The appearance of the word “‘ diagnosis’’ in 
the title of a book written by a surgeon is significant, 
for there are even to-day those who decry strivings 
towards independence in this particular field, forgetting 
apparently that a parallel autonomy has been achieved 
in most other branches of surgery, often after a long 
struggle. Complete independence must not be unduly 
stressed, for team work is, of course, essential. 

After early chapters on anatomy and physiology, Dr. 
Sachs passes on to methods of examination. The section 
on defects in the fields of vision might have been ex- 
panded, although its brevity is balanced to a considerable 
extent as the book progresses by the introduction of peri- 
metric charts and a discussion of their value regionally. 
On the other hand, it would have been a service had the 
author emphasized that which it is quite clear he himself 
thinks—namely, that the taking of careful fields is one 
of the most important points in the examination of any 
patient suspected of an intracranial lesion. The section 
on x-ray examination is good, and the plates which illus- 
trate this part are excellent (as are the plates throughout 
the whole book). The technique of ventriculography is 
described, but not in such detail as will prove a sure 
guide to those who have not already had some experience. 
There is a good description, very well illustrated, of the 
pathology of cerebral tumours, followed by a discussion 
of the symptoms presented by tumours in the various 
regions of the brain. This is greatly helped by the 
introduction at suitable places of many case histories. The 
book closes with sections on operative technique, following 








Tumors. By Ernest 


3The Diagnosis and Treatment of Brain 
(Pp. 396 ; 224 figures. 


Sachs, M.D. London: H. Kimpton. 1931. 
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in general that method of operating which we gener- 
ally credit to Halstead, and which has been pushed to 
its logical conclusion by Cushing. This is practically the 
standard technique to-day, and is satisfactory, if slow 

Dr. Sachs’s book is an enjoyable one to read, and will 
be helpful to all working in this field, though some may 
wish at times that out of his rich experience the author 
had set forth more clearly his mature judgement on 
technical difficulties. The book is primarily intended for 
advanced students, and among these we may include 
many who are already graduates. They are fortunate in 
having presented to them so well favoured a volume. 


FORENSIC MEDICINE 
Professor SyDNEY SmiTH’s Forensic Medicine’ has now 
reached a third edition, and this within the short space 
of six years. While it adheres in general to the lines of 
previous editions, the text has in places been revised and 
new cases and illustrations introduced, the whole being 
welded into a well-balanced book, not too long and diffuse 
for a student to learn his work from, yet so full and 
complete that it will be retained by him, after qualifica- 
tion, as a reference book. The author draws attention 
in the preface to the revision of the section on insanity. 
After observing that the subject of unsoundness of mind 
cannot be treated adequately in a work of this size, he 
goes on to state that he limits himself to such aspects of 
insanity as have a medico-legal bearing ; yet in the text 
an attempt is made to give a brief summary of the more 
common types of insanity, with which the student is 
already familiar from his lectures on mental diseases, 
but practically no mention is made of the mental cases 
which are the daily problems of any police surgeon in a 
large city, and only a very brief summary is given of 
mental defect, a condition met with daily in courts of 
summary jurisdiction. This section of the book could 
be rewritten with advantage. Apart from that, the 
general text is of a very high standard. The section on 
toxicology is clear and adequate, though now that poison- 
ing by lysol has become so frequent we would like to see 
the direction to pass a stomach tube and wash out the 
stomach expanded and qualified ; newly appointed house- 
surgeons sometimes do not appreciate what they are 
attempting to carry out. The book makes easy and 
interesting reading, is well illustrated, and the advice 
given is clear and sound. The student or practitioner 
will find it an excellent investment. 
APPLIED PHYSIOLOGY 

A new edition of Professor Samson Wricut’s Applied 
Physiology,’ the fourth since 1926, hardly needs an intro- 
duction to medical readers. But there may still be students 
either too young or too old to have heard of a work 
which has established itself as the common prayer book 
of those wanting to understand the gospel of the higher 
medicine. That a fourth edition of a volume costing 18s. 
can be brought out so soon after the last is proof not 
only of a good book, but also of the fact that the signi- 
ficance of physiology in the service of medicine is becoming 
more.and more appreciated. Dr. Langdon Brown drew 
attention to the importance of their relationship when 
he wrote his book, The Physiological Principles of Treat- 
ment. ‘‘ Samson Wright’’ might almost be entitled 
‘‘ The physiological principles of diagnosis.’’ The corre- 
lation of physiological and pathological processes is made 


4 Forensic Medicine. By Sydney Smith, M.D.Fd., M.R.C.P., 
D.P.H. With an introduction by Professor Harvey Littlejohn, 
F.R.C.S.Ed., F.R.S.E. Third edition. London: J. and A. 
Churchill. 1931. (Pp. xvi + 631; 170 figures. 24s.) 

5 Applied Physiology. By Samson Wright, M.D., M.R.C.P. Fourth 
edition. Oxford Medical Publications. London: Milford, Oxford 
University Press. 1931. (Pp. xxv + 552; 128 figures, 1 plate. 
MSs. net.) 
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pictures. The physical signs of various diseases are ex. 
plained in terms of disordered physiological function, 
With these ideas constantly in mind the student is taught 
to regard disease processes, not as pathological entities, 
having, so to speak, a textbook existence of their own, 
but as disturbances of the normal physiological equili. 
brium of the body. 

A great part of the new matter in the book is cop. 
cerned with recent knowledge of the ductless glands, jp. 
cluding information on the active principle of the adrenal 
cortex, adrenaline apnoea, the conditions regulating adrena. 
line secretion, the relation of the pituitary to parturition, 
and on hyperinsulinism. The physiology of the sings 
caroticus, the control of emotional movements, the 
chemistry of muscular contraction and heat productiog 
in muscle, and biological oxidation are subjects about 
which fresh information has been added. Several new 
figures have been supplied, and by the deletion of old 
material the size of the book has been unaltered. Py. 
fessor Samson Wright is to be congratulated on worthily 
maintaining the standard he has set himsclf. 





GLYCOGEN 

As far back as 1885 Dr. A. Brautt began a series of 
publications concerning glycogen and its metabolism, and 
he has now collected these into one volume, entitled 
““Glycogen in the Development of Tumours, etc.’" 
Abandoning any strict chronological order, he has set 
out his papers in six main divisions. The first two deal 
with glycogen formation in tumours, which entails a pre 
liminary comparison between the development of tumoun 
and the granulomata (‘‘ infectious neoplasms ’’). From 
this the author moves on to discuss the role of glycogen 
in the human embryo and in the invertebrates, protozoa, 
and the lower vegetable species. These studies occupy two 
more sections, and in the fifth are found discussions of 
certain pathological problems concerning glycogen in 
cirrhosis of the liver, in certain medico-legal aspects, and 
in the diabetic kidney. In a final section Dr. Brault 
builds up his theory of the role of glycogen in nature on 
the basis of the facts set out in preceding chapters. As 
he sees it, glycogen formation is not an exclusive function 
of the liver or muscles, but is a part of general nutritional 
processes. Tissues which have lost the power of glycogen 
function after attaining fuil development can regain this 
power, according to the author’s views, whenever demands 
of nutrition or growth require it. To follow all the argu- 
ments in support of this it is necessary to study closely 
a well-presented case, beautifully illustrated by numerous 
diagrams, but lacking, as is usual in French monographs, 
any sort of index. 





NOTES ON BOOKS 
The Thyroid and Manganese Tveatment: its History, 
Progress and Possibilities’? sets out in some considerable 
detail Dr. Hersert W. Nott’s views on this method 
of preventing and controlling disease by systemic detoxi- 
cation. Inspired by ‘Sir James Mackenzie’s encourage- 
ment of the general practitioner to take advantage of 
his opportunities for advancing medicine, himself the 
victim of intestinal disease necessitating a successful 
operation, and impressed with the importance of sub 
thyroid conditions and alimentary toxaemia, Dr. Nott 
has now collected the results of some ten years’ study. 
He noticed that in some cases thyroid treatment was 
without effect, and, following McCarrison’s teaching, 
des Tissus 
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6 Te Glycogéne ment dvs Tumeurs 
Normaux et des étres Organisés. Par A. Brault. Paris: 
Cie. 1939. (Pp. 868; 15 plates. 80 fr.) 
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ascribed this to the inhibitory action of intestinal tox- 
acmia. To obviate this, thyroid treatment was supple- 
mented by enemas containing permanganate of potassium. 
The results of this combination in very various diseases, 
both in his own practice and in that of others, are fully 
recorded, and the progress and modifications of the treat- 
ment, which incidentally have been published since 1925, 
are here placed before the reader. Dr. Nott must be 
complimented on his industry and perseverance. 





The second edition of Dr. S. A. LOEWENBERG’S very 
comprehensive work on Diagnostic Methods and Inter- 
pretations in Internal Medicine® appears less than two 
years after the first, and without being radically altered 
nevertheless shows signs of careful revision throughout. 
New material has been incorporated dealing with the 
cardiac blood supply and innervation, with massive pul- 
monary collapse, with coronary thrombosis, hyper- and 
hypo-tension, with certain of the blood diseases, and with 
the interpretation of certain findings in the cerebro-spinal 
fluid. In connexion with this last section, too much 
importance is perhaps attached to the sugar content of the 
fluid in contrast to the three lines with which the chloride 
content is dismissed, without even the mention of the 
normal figure. It is impossible, however, to find more 
than a few minor faults of this kind in the book, and 
for those who failed to make its acquaintance on its 
first appearance it can be confidently recommended in 
its new form. The very large number of illustrations are 
a feature of the book, and throughout the relation of 
physical signs to pathological conditions is well stressed 
by diagrams and photographs. The index of over fifty 
pages facilitates easy reference, while the final chapter on 


‘Physical examination as applied to industry, life 
insurance, health preservation, and the detection of 
malingering ’’ contains a vast amount of valuable practical 


knowledge. 


Dr. A. H. Sanrorp has thoroughly revised the well- 
known Clinical Diagnosis by Laboratory Methods,® by the 
late Mr. J. C. Topp (professor of clinical pathology in the 
University of Colorado), the seventh edition of which has 
now been published. Very little alteration has been found 
necessary in the general appearance of the book and the 
greater part of the descriptive matter ; but less commonly 
used methods have now been omitted in order to provide 
space for more modern procedures, such as the cultivation 
of tubercle bacilli, Fairhall’s method for the determination 
of lead, and the more recent work of Folin, besides allow- 
ing fuller accounts to be given of certain tests previously 
described more briefly. Allowance being made for the 
somewhat different conditions on the other side of the 
Atlantic, this book will be of practical interest to those 
concerned with pathological laboratory methods in Great 
Britain. 


A second edition of 4 Synopsis of Pharmacology,’ by 
the late Dr. D. Cow, has been produced by Dr. G. N. 
Myers. The synopsis deals with all the important drugs 
in alphabetical order, and describes briefly their chief 
pharmacological actions. It is intended for the use of 
students, and should be found useful for those who desire 
a condensed summary of the subject for purposes of 
revision. 


In his little work entitled Clinical Aspects and Treat- 
ment of Articulay Rheumatism'! Dr. L. SchMrpt empha- 
sizes the seriousness of the condition, and gives a concise 
account of the etiology, clinical symptoms, and treatment 
of the diseases, based on his experience at Pistany. 





8 Diagnostic Methods and Interpretations in Internal Medicine. 
By Samuel A. Loewenberg, M.D., F.A.C.P. Second, revised edition. 
Philadelphia: F. A. Davis Company. 1931. (Pp. xxiii + 1,032; 
547 figures. 10 dollars net.) 


’ Clinical Diagnosis by Laboratory Methods. By James Campbell 


Todd, Ph.B., M.D., and Arthur Hawley Sanford, M.D. Seventh 
edition, thcroughly revised. Philadelphia and London: W. B. 
Saunders Company. 193]. (Pp. 765; 347 figures. 28s. net.) 


1 A Synopsis of Pharmacology. By the late Douglas Cow, M.D. 
Second edition, revised by G. Norman Myers, M.D., B.S., M.Sc. 
epg J. and A. Churchill. 1931. (Pp. 171; 15 figures. 
s. 6d. 

‘! Clinical Aspects and Treatment of Articular Rheumatism. By 
L. Schmidt, M.D. Vienna: Morris Perles. 1931. (Pp. 52.) 





ReaD’s Introduction to Organic Chemistry’? is worthy 
of recommendation to all students first entering on the 
study of this subject. The various classes of compounds 
chosen for illustration of the basic principles of organic 
chemistry are those best calculated to prepare the way 
for further specialized study. These are described in clear 
and simple language, together with details of the pro- 
cedure necessary for practical performance by the student. 
The book is very well suited for beginners who are after- 
peeves to follow organic chemistry in its biological appli- 
cation. 





‘2 An Introduction to Organic Chemistry. By John Read, Ph.D., 
B.Sc. London: G. Bell and Sons, Ltd. 1931. (Pp. viii + 365; 
51 figures. 6s. 6d.) 
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PREPARATIONS AND APPLIANCES 


An ILLUMINATING TonGuE DEPRESSOR 
Dr. F. W. Cory (Leeds) writes: 

For some time past the want of a proper apparatus for 
examining the tonsils and pharynx has been acknowledged, 
especially for children. The’ preliminary efforts to fix the 
head in position, adjust the light, and press down the tongue 
with the handle of a spoon or wooden spatula, excite the 
child to such an extent as to make the examination almost 
a major operation. Happily this is now a thing of the past 
with the electrical apparatus illustrated herewith. 
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The sliding spatula is adjusted to the right position, and 
the light is switched on; it is shown to the child, who is 
at once interested, and is asked to open his mouth. The 
tongue is depressed, and a second only is required to see 
all that is necessary. The torch is removed, and the glass 
sheath and tongue depressor are immersed in boiling water 
and sterilized in a few minutes, then wiped with a clean 
towel or handkerchief. The torch is reinserted and the tongue 
depressor retracted on tube, making a portable package for 
the pocket. The light is easily switched on and off, and the 
dry battery will last some time. 

Two leading gynaecologists have spoken well of this appa- 
ratus for vaginal examinations, and favourable reports have 
been received from medical men for throat work. The facility 
of examination, the saving of time, the psychological effect, 
especially on children, and the perfect sterilization combine to 
produce an instrument which all medical men should find 
very useful in everyday practice. 

This apparatus is manufactured by Reynolds and Branson, 
Ltd., 13, Briggate, Leeds. 


UROSELECTAN B 

Two years ago the organic iodine compound uroselectan was 
introduced into clinical use by Swick, who had worked under 
Professor Lichtenberg. This drug proved very successful for 
rendering the pelvis of the kidney and the ureter visible under 
x-Tay examination, but it suffered from the disadvantage 
that it had to be dissolved before use, and care was needed 
in the preparation of the solution. Professor Lichtenberg has 
now introduced a new organic iodine compound—uroselectan-B 
(di-sodium salt of 3.5-di-iodo-4-pyridoxyl-N-methyl-2.6-di- 
carboxylic acid). This compound is stable in water solu- 
tion. It is sold in ampoules of 20c.cm., which contain 
15 grams of the compound dissolved in a 10 per cent. solution 
of invert sugar. The ampoules are warmed to body tem- 
perature and the contents injected very slowly, intravenously. 
The excretion of the drug commences immediately, and in 
many cases a pyelogram can be obtained in a few minutes. 
Care must be exercised in using the drug in patients with 
severely impaired liver function or with uraemia. The intro- 
duction of this compound appears to be an important advance 
in the simplification of the technique of pyelography. It is 
marketed by Messrs. Schering, Ltd., 3, Lloyds Avenue, E.C.3. 


ADRENALINE AND EPHEDRINE SOLUTION 

‘‘ Hypoloid epinaiin’’ (Messrs. Burroughs Wellcome and 
Co.) is a mixture of adrenaline and ephedrine put out in 
ampoules ready for immediate hypodermic injection. Each 
cubic centimetre contains adrenaline 0.0001 gram and 
ephedrine sulphate 0.03 gram. The purpose of this pre- 
paration is to combine the immediate and powerful but 
transient action of adrenaline with the less powerful but 
more prolonged action of ephedrine. 
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THE EYESIGHT OF MOTOR DRIVERS * 


BY 


N. BISHOP HARMAN, LL.D., F.R.C.S. 


SENIOR OPHTHALMIC SURGEON, WEST LONDON HOSPITAL 





The coming into force of the Road Traffic Act, with its 
requirement of a declaration on the part of the applicant 
for a licence of a certain standard of vision, has aroused 
little comment, either by way of commendation or 
criticism. It would appear that the regulation was in 
some sense a reaction to a popular demand caused by 
an allegation that ‘‘ the vast majority of road accidents 
are due primarily to defective eyesight on the part of the 
pedestrian or driver.’’ Whether or not the regulation will 
be effective in reducing the incidence of motor accidents 
we shall never know, for there is no evidence of the truth 
of the allegation of the dominant influence of bad sight. 
Accidents known to be due to bad sight do occur, but 
they appear to be rare. I have searched my records of 
bad-sighted patients, and find in several hundred only 
three such cases. A man with advanced chronic glaucoma 
stepped in front of a moving car and was killed. A woman, 
nearly blind from senile cataract, did the same, and was 
severely injured. A man nearly blind from optic atrophy 
drove his own car in a rural district for some years in 
safety—with a child on his knees to direct him!—but he 
eventually came to grief. 


A CONFLICT OF EVIDENCE 

Evidence given to the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons was in sharp conflict. For the R.A.C. it was 
said that the majority of road accidents appeared to be 
unavoidable,’’ and were due in general to a lack of road 
sense rather than to a lack of competence. The traffic 
advisor to the Metropolitan Police, admitting the relative 
freedom from accidents of the taxicab driver, who is 
subjected to comprehensive tests, 4 


ce 


considered that ‘‘ in 
many cases danger does not arise from want of com- 
petence, but rather from want of consideration and undue 
trust in the driver’s competence.’’ For the London General 
Omnibus Company it was said that the bulk of accidents 
‘arise out of the fact that there is a lack of mental 
alertness in the particular circumstances in which the 
accidents occur.”’ 

The only witness who urged the necessity for sight tests 
came from the Cyclist Touring Club. He said ‘‘ far too 
many people are driving motor cars now whose sight 
renders them very dangerous.’’ But on what facts this 
opinion was based we do not know. 

One real piece of evidence of importance was given by 
the London General Omnibus Company. In the years 
1927 and 1928 the company received 61,000 applications 
for employment as drivers. From these, 3,936 candidates 
were selected for examination with a view to employment. 
Only 56 per cent. of those selected passed the medical 
xaminers, and of the 44 per cent. rejected about four- 
fifths were not aware of having any physical disability 
whatsoever, and weve much surprised at their rejection. 
Of the 56 per cent. of the selected list who passed the 
medical examination, 90 per cent. passed the competence 
test for driving, and were placed on probation for a period 
of three months. Of these, a further 2 per cent. were, 
during the probationary period, found unsuitable to drive, 
as they ‘‘ at once fell into accidents, and therefore showed 
that they had not got that balance of mind which is 
necessary to be a safe driver upon the roads.’’ This 
means that only 30 per cent. of the superficially suitable 
candidates were actually accepted as drivers after test. 
(It will be noted that the evidence does not differentiate 


* A communication to the Section of Ophthalmology at the 
Annual Meeting of the British Medical Association, Eastbourne, 
1931. 
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between the various forms of aielial unfitness.) J, 
1928 the London General Omnibus Company had 100 faty 
accidents, but in no case was any blame attached to th 
drivers in the course of the inquests. Of the fatal agg 
dents 60 per cent. were found to be attributable 4 
pedestrians, 26 per ceut. to cyclists and motor cyclists, 











STANDARDS OF VISION 

The problem has been considered in many countrig 
Most Continental countries, and many of the States g 
the United States of America, have passed laws requiring 
certificates of medical fitness, particularly as regards eye. 
sight. Some are very severe—for example, Germany; 

Only those individuals are suitable to drive moter cars jy 
whom the visual acuity is over 1/2 in one eye, with or withoy 
correction, and reaches a minimum of 1/6 in the other eye:f 
provided also that the field of vision is normal, and th 
examination has eliminated the question of any illness TeCog. 
nized as causing weakness of sight. Persons whose visu 
acuity in an eye is less than 1/6, or completely lacking, Tay 
be passed if that condition is at least of two years’ standin 
and the other eye has an acuity of at least 2/3 withoy 
correction. Such czses require the certificate of an oculist 
Persons suffering from diplopia, aphakia, or hemeralopia ax 
unfit to drive motor vehicles. 

We may be inclined to the opinion that the onan 
rule is better than the English rule. Ability to read th 
number plate of a motor car at a distance of 25 yards 
(between 6/18 and 6/12) without regard to field of visio, 
must be insufficient for the purpose desired. 

There are certain possible reactions from the English 
regulation. The issue of a driver’s. licence to an applicant 
who can properly make the required declaration is it 
some sense a guarantee of his fitness to drive. It is tm 
that no such guarantee is given, but there will undoubtedly 
be a tendency to hold that it is implied. The legislatur” 
has taken this risk, notwithstanding advice tendered to it 
by experts that the standard was inadequate. Ophthalmi 
surgeons, therefore, must strive to spread the knowledg | 
of what in our opinion is good and sufficient vision fe 
road users. 

Safe progression for driver and walker in ordinary day- 
light demands that the sight should have a_ threefold 
quality: visual acuity, field of vision, and binocular vision, 
Obviously a driver must have acuity sufficient to seea 
and to see him well enough to be able 
judge of his probable actions. For such a purpose thf 
25-yard standard is probably quite sufficient. But the 
fact that this criterion alone is recognized belittles other 
factors in vision, which for locomotion are of far greater 
importance. Without a good or sufficient field of vision 
the fullest visual acuity is useless. There is no one of ts 
who has not known patients with vision equal to 6/9§ 
who were, by reason of their limited fields, blind for al § 
economic purposes. Freeland Fergus, in a paper pub 
lished in the British Medical Journal (1928, i, p. 4), 
stressed the necessity for a good field of vision. He 
even went so far as to assert that form or maculat 
vision was relatively unimportant for general purposes. 
His emphasis on the need of a good field was_ right, 
though his belittlement of acuity was wrong. Both ar 
necessary, but for locomotion the field is paramount. 
Experience shows that persons with a 20 degree loss of 
the periphery of the field of vision find that in ordinary 
walking they are liable to bump against other persons 
and door posts ; they do not sce objects which are close 
beside them. Such a limitation as this will be dangerous 
in a high degree to the driver of a fast-moving car. 
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BINOCULAR ViSION 
The need for binocular vision is a 
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By binocular vision we are able to judge 
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of the position and size of objects and our relation to 
them. It is true that this can be found to some extent 
by the swift and unconscious movement of the head, and 
the appreciation of the parallax. But this faculty is not 
developed easily, and the evidence gained from it is not 
always reliable. Medical officers of the R.A.F. hold that 
defects of binocular vision are in the main responsible for 
bad landings, which account for a large proportion of 
flying accidents. In somewhat the same fashion car 
drivers who frequently get into minor scrapes owe their 
lack of judgement to defective binocular vision. I know 
that there are cases of one-eyed men who have done well. 
Hinchliffe was one-eyed, and a great airman. I read 
recently that Wiley Post, who flew round the world 
in nine days, is a ‘‘ one-eyed Red Indian.”’ An even more 
remarkable feat was performed by the Italian motor car 
driver in the Irish Grand Prix race this year. A stone 
hit his goggles, and splinters cut his eyeball. After a rest 
he pluckily resumed driving in spite of being bandaged 
over one eye. To drive a car at 100 miles an hour in 
such a state was no mean feat. Also I know of a one-eyed 
surgeon who has driven for years with safety in London 
traffic. 

Notwithstanding these exceptions I do not like the 
one-eyed driver ; I should not employ one myself, and 
I would not drive with one eye obscured. I have tried 
it, and I did not like the experience. I think that much 
of the difficulty which drivers find in reversing is due to 
the fact that during that driving they are one-eyed. I 
am sure that with our rule of the road a man blind of 
the right eye and with a Wellingtonian nose is not safe. 
I think that a fair measure of the safety of the one-eyed 
can be gained by his ability to play tennis. Fast ball 
games require swift judgement of positions ; those with 
good binocular vision are able to excel, those with bad 
binocular vision or none are usually failures. Golf is 
in another category ; the one-eyed man can play the game 
almost as well as the man with perfect binocular vision. 

Defects of muscle balance likely to cause diplopia in 
states of fatigue will require caution. In lower degrees 
of defect the driver will not be likely to be unsafe, but 
he should be cautioned against lengthy drives, or driving 
when in poor health. In higher degrees of defect with 
frequent symptoms of diplopia there will be added risks. 
It is certain that constant diplopia should be a bar to 
driving unless this can be done with one eye partly 
obscured with the Chavasse glass. 


NIGHT DRIVING AND LIGHT SENSE 

The reliability of the modern car tempts people to use 
it as a general convevance, so that night driving is growing 
much more common. In this connexion the light sense 
Becomes of special importance. It is common to find that 
myopes dislike night driving, for the very form of their 
lenses reduces the light that enters the eye. 

It is comparatively easy to determine whether a person 
with a doubtful light sense is safe or not. It can be 
judged by the use of the perimeter. If the peripheral 
field be mapped out in good daylight, and then again 
after the adjustment of the window blinds so as to reduce 
the illumination to one-tenth of the full light, the excessive 
reduction of the field of vision in those with a defective 
light sense will be manifest. Subjects of these defects 
may be safe drivers in the daytime, but at night they 
are dangerous. These persons, and especially the high 
myopes, recognize the defect and avoid night driving. 


CoLSUR-BLIND DRIVERS 
Defects of colour vision should not constitute any dis- 
ability for driving, either day or night. But the growing 
use of coloured signal lamps at road crossings has intro- 
duced a real difficulty for the colour-blind. Signal lamps 
of red, yellow, and green are springing up everywhere. 
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A mistake in reading one of these signals may bring the 
colour-blind driver into conflict with the police, and 
possibly into collision with other drivers or pedestrians. 
It is surprising that, despite warnings the authorities have 
had in this relation, they have not seen fit to adopt the 
more simple and safe signals which depend upon form 
rather than colour. A horizontal bar of light would 
everywhere be recognized as a sign to stop, a round light 
would indicate the need for caution, and a vertical bar 
of light would indicate a clear road. Such a plan would 
follow the long-established precedent of the semaphore’ 
signal, and could not lead to confusion. 


OrHER Factors IN THE PROBLEM 

Such a sketch of the sight the motor driver should 
have gives a very poor view of its complexity. Nor does 
it touch upon the interrelation of sight and muscular co- 
ordination—foot, hand, and eye—of the driver. Nor does 
it hint at the overriding power of nerve control suggested 
in the term ‘“‘ reaction time ’’—that power of response 
which makes two persons who show a general equality 
in equipment so far apart in capacity. Many accidents 
arise from a defective reaction time. Perhaps as many 
are due to visual or cerebral anaesthesia, because the 
mind behind the eyes is far away from the road—“ seeing, 
they shall see, and shall not perceive.’’ This visual 
anaesthesia, or wandering attention, has caused the death 
of not a few drivers and walkers, and there is no cure 
for it. Again, all our reactions vary from time to time, 
so that a test one day may be valueless on the next. 
Ill-health, unwise indulgence, and fatigue (such as is 
caused by too long driving) produce wide variations in 
‘“reaction time.’’ One driver is made jumpy, so he 
handles his car injudiciously, and it skids into a crash ; 
another becomes too slow in the uptake, and he runs into 
a collision. These changes due to fatigue become most 
manifest on entry into a large city, so that a momentary 
rest before proceeding into crowded streets is a wise 
precaution. 

Practical consideration will inevitably lead to a double 
standard of fitness for drivers. Public utility and trans- 
port companies and taxicab proprietors must demand a 
proper medical examination of the eyes of their employees. 
They are responsible for their safety. Also accidents do 
more than damage cars; they hold up vehicles during 
the slow process of repair, and insurance rarely covers 
that loss. A strict examination is justified for these 
drivers, for they have to drive in all weathers, and both 
day and night, so that minor defects may become 
material. Private drivers will in time learn that it is wise 
for their own safety and peace of mind to gain the 
assurance of sufficient sight for the driving of the modern 
speedy car ; and if a more liberal interpretation of stan- 
dard be allowed to them it can only be on the under- 
standing that their driving is intermittent, and not under- 
taken when conditions are likely to be adverse. 








The Council of Epsom College will shortly award twe 
‘‘ France ’’ pensions of £30 a year to medical men. 
Candidates must be not less than 55 years of age, and 
their income, independent of any allowance from the 
College or from the Royal Medical Benevolent Fund, 
must not exceed £100 a year. The Council will also 
award one ‘‘ Grewcock ”’ pension of £70 a year. In this 
case there is ne limitation as to age, but candidates must 
be legally qualified medical men who have retired from 
professional work, and who, in the opinion of the Council, 
are in need of the pension. There is the same income 
limit as in the case of ‘‘ France ’’ pensioners, and special 
consideration will be given to the claims of candidates 
having association with Worcestershire, Lincolnshire, or 
Carmarthenshire. Forms of application should be 
obtained forthwith from the secretary, Major W. L. 
Giffard, O.B.E., 49, Bedford Square, W.C.1. 
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ENCEPHALITIS LETHARGICA 


It is twelve years since Professor Constantin von 
- Economo, whose death we had to announce last 
week, published in Vienna his clinical account of 
thirteen cases of an unfamiliar disease to which he gave 
the name encephalitis lethargica ; and now, in the 
English edition of his Encephalitis Lethargica: Its 
Sequelae and Treatment: we find gathered together for 
English readers the fruits of his subsequent experience 
as professor of psychiatry and neurology in the Univer- 
sity of Vienna. His object was ‘‘ to present a survey of 
the complex features of encephalitis lethargica from the 
clinician’s point of view.’’ He begins with a_ brief 
review of the discovery and naming of the disease 
(including a plea for the retention of the term encephal- 
itis lethargica, rather than that of encephalitis 
epidemica), of the epidemiology of recent epidemics, 
and of previous outbreaks of epidemic disease asso- 
ciated with lethargy or somnolence. From a considera- 
tion of these events Professor Economo hazards the 
opinion that the disease in its epidemic form may 
disappear and remain dormant for some considerable 
time. The acute form of the disease is then discussed 
at some length, and three basic syndromes are 
described: (1) the somnolent-ophthalmoplegic, in which 
group most of the sporadic cases are included ; (2) the 
hyperkinetic group of cases which show unusual toxicity 
and seldom occur in sporadic circumstances, but fre- 
quently in association with influenza outbreaks ; and 
(3) the amyostatic-akinetic form of encephalitis which 
often precedes the Parkinsonian state. A fourth group 
includes various atypical forms not infrequently seen, 
such as cases with cerebellar symptoms, neuritic cases, 
epidemic hiccup, and others, together with the rarer 
mono-symptomatic types. Prognosis, in the author’s 
opinion, should always be considered in reference to 
the character of the prevailing epidemic (genius 
epidemicus) ; thus the mortality and incidence of sequels 
are high in hyperkinetic epidemics and comparatively 
low when the somnolent-ophthalmoplegic type pre- 
dominates, while the amyostatic cases are less fatal 
in the acute stage, but more prone to sequels. Intra- 
venous injection of iodine in large doses is described 
as the classical treatment in acute cases, and this 
apparently secures better results than have been 
attempted or achieved in this country. 

In his discussion of the morbid anatomy of both 
acute and chronic encephalitis Professor Economo insists 
that the primary process of degeneration is the destruc- 
tion of the ganglion cells, perivascular infiltration being 
a secondary reaction. His post-mortem studies of 











1 Encephalitis Lethargica: Its Sequelae and Treatment. By 
Constantin von Economo. Translated and adapted by K. O. 
Newman, M.D. Oxford Medical Publications. London: Milford, 
Oxford University Press. 1931. (18s. net.) 
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Parkinsonian cases support the opinion now generally 
held that the virus of the disease persists in the chronic 
forms, and a doubt is expressed whether, in such cases, 
it is ever eliminated from the central nervous system, 
Others share this doubt, but there is some Clinica] 
evidence that, though present, the virus may remain 
inactive for a considerable time. Thus Professor Arthur 
J. Hall in his Schorstein Memorial Lecture on ‘‘ Chronic 
epidemic encephalitis,’’ which we publish in our opening 
pages this week, is now able from his own extensive 
experience of the disease, including 325 cases of Parkin. 
sonism, to speak more hopefully about the prospects 
of patients who may suffer from this form of chronic 
encephalitis. It is comforting to learn that over 
50 per cent. of Professor Hall’s Parkinsonian patients, 


with an infection of at least seven years’ standing, F 


are able to lead more or less normal lives ; some, 
even in the eleventh year of infection, appear to be 
engaged in unusually interesting and active pursuits, 
and ‘‘ quite a number ’’ have married. 

Among other findings, the fact that the pituitary gland 


shows no changes is considered significant, in view of ; 
the role sometimes assigned it in the derangement of 7 
Dealing with differential diagnosis, 7 
Professor Economo considers that, despite the clinical F 
and pathological differences between cases of encephal- | 


the sleep function. 


itis lethargica and cases of influenza, these two diseases 
are, in some as yet unknown way, epidemiologically 
related. He believes that, clinically, 


The sequels of the disease are considered under two 
groups: the first comprises residual states (in which, 
after the resolution of focal symptoms, some symptom 
of the acute attack remains to mar an otherwise com- 
plete recovery), and proiracted states of convalescence, 


which include relapses, intermittent progressions, and © 
certain psychasthenic states ; the second group mainly | 
comprises Parkinsonism and the conduct changes in a 
children here called juvenile pseudo-psychopathia. It © 
is the cases belonging to this second group which stand | 
out significantly, and occasion pessimism as regards | 


treatment. Iodine therapy is again chiefly recom- 


mended for chronic cases in the first group, though the F 
author admits that improvement, where it occurs, is 7 


often not maintained ; treatment by diathermy is 
described in some detail. 
the most important remedy in the symptomatic treat- 
ment of Parkinsonians, but, beyond a reference to Hill's 
use of bulbocapnine, little is said about the treatment of 
post-encephalitic children. 

In his general review Professor Economo suggests that 
there is some compensation for the present helplessness 
as regards the treatment of encephalitis lethargica in 
the fact that the study of the disease has revolutionized 
our conceptions of pathological and normal nervous 
mechanisms. It has shown, for example, that many 
so-called functional disturbances can now be partly 
explained on neuro-anatomical—that is, organic grounds. 
Once more, too, attention may be aptly drawn to 
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post-vaccinal © 
encephalitis is distinct from encephalitis lethargica, and [ 
‘should not be forced into closer relation with it.” | 


Scopolamine is considered | 
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Professor Hall’s lecture, and in particular to his very 
interesting arguments about the oculogyric crises of 
post-encephalitis and their probable relation to sleep 
disorders. Professor Hall’s observation that in these 
crises the eyes are not always rolled upwards, but 
assume various positions, led him to investigate the 
position of the eyes in other subjects during deep sleep. 
It was found, again, that in 46 per cent. of the 206 
cases tested the eyes were not drawn upwards, but 
occupied various other positions ; this shows that the 
doctrine on this point handed down by Sir Charles Bell 
more than a century ago does not embody the whole 
truth, and should be modified in accordance with 
Starling’s teaching that “‘ the eyes during sleep may 
occupy any position.”’ 

Professor Economo’s latest contribution to the lore of 
encephalitis lethargica will be studied with profit by 
those who are now called upon to recognize and treat 
this affection ; moreover, this clinical picture of the 
disease, brushed in by a master hand, may prove of 
equal value as a guide to future physicians who may, 
in their turn, be confronted with cases of an unfamiliar 
epidemic disease. It should be added that Dr. Newman, 
by his excellent translation, has done much to ensure 
for the English edition that welcome by English and 
American readers which the distinguished author 
desired. 





INTERNATIONAL VITAMIN STANDARDS 


Last week we dealt with the new decisions made by the 
Permanent Commission on Biological Standardization, 
under the League of Nations, concerning certain impor- 
tant serums and bacteriological remedies.' We publish 
this week at page 862 an article dealing with recom- 
mendations for the adoption of international standards 
and units for four of the known vitamins. These 
recommendations were made by a conference, meeting 
at the same time in London, of leading investigators 
from different countries, and were adopted without 
modification by the Permanent Commission. Professor 
Edward Mellanby was chairman of the conference, and 
Dr. Harriette Chick and Dr. Aykroyd of the Lister 
Institute acted as secretaries. The other members were 
Professor J. C. Drummond (London), Professor v. Euler 
(Stockholm), Professor Fridericia (Copenhagen), Pro- 
fessor Jansen (Amsterdam), Professor McCollum 
(Baltimore), Professor Poulsson (Oslo), Mme Randoin 
(Paris), Professor Scheunert (Leipzig), Dr. Seidell 
(Washington), Professor Steenbock (Wisconsin), and 
Professor Windaus (Gottingen). The League Health 
Organization, in setting up the conference, followed its 
practice of choosing the members with a view to their 
expert knowledge of the subject, and not on a basis 
of national representation ; but we think that there will 


be no doubt of the widely representative character of | 





the conference, or of the authority given by its dis- | 
tinguished membership to its decisions on any matter | 


concerned with vitamins. 





1 British Medical Journal, October 31st, 1931, p. S09. 
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The members of the conference are to be congratu- 
lated on their unanimous agreement with: regard to the 
standards and units to be adopted for so many of the 
vitamins. There must have been many points of detail, 
or even of principle, on which each expert had a well- 
grounded confidence in his own special methods. Very 
wisely they concentrated their effort on the task of 
finding stable standard preparations which all could 
accept, and of agreeing upon units which could be 
defined in terms of these. In so doing they followed 
the practice introduced by Ehrlich in 1894 for diphtheria 
antitoxin, the first therapeutic agent to have its dosage 
accurately indicated in units of biological activity, 
adopted by the Permanent Commission in dealing with 
other substances, and abundantly justified by expe- 
rience. It is probable that few of those. who use 
remedies of this class daily in their practice realize 
how much of the ease and confidence with which they 
adjust the dosage to the needs of the case is due to the 
international action which the Health Organization of 
the League has promoted and made effective. It was 
the intervention of its Permanent Standards Com- 
mission, in 1923, which averted the confusion threatened 
by a whole series of competing ‘‘ units’’ of insulin— 
“‘ physiological units,’’ ‘‘ clinical units,’’ ‘“‘ rabbit 
units,’ ‘‘ mouse units ’’’—and based the notation of 
insulin activity, once and for all, on a stable standard 
and a single unit defined in terms of it, and now used 
by the whole world. 

The history of the dosage of vitamins shows many 
points of similarity to this. The conscientious manu- 
facturer, whether making concentrated preparations of 
the different vitamins or buying materials such as cod- 
liver oil for incorporation in medicinal preparations or 
foods, wished to know and to indicate the specific 
activity of what he bought or sold. Competing and 
varying units, based on different types of biological 
test, had been produced by the need for some kind of 
notation. Some pharmacopoeias had already attempted 
to base standards for cod-liver oil on prescribed animal 
tests. Even if a perfect, world-wide uniformity of the 
animals and the diet used in such a test could be 
secured, which is hardly credible, a unit based on it 
would become obsolete, with consequent confusion of 
scientific records and practice, whenever research pro- 
duced a new and better test. In the case of vitamin D, 
action was peculiarly urgent, in view of the evidence 
that overdosage may cause serious harm. More than 
a year ago the Medical Research Council issued a pro- 
visional stable standard for this vitamin, and recom- 
mended the general adoption in this country of a unit 
defined in terms of it. The Council’s action was 
endorsed, not only by the prompt compliance of all 
concerned in Britain, but by a large number of requests 
for the standard from research workers and manu- 
facturers in other countries. It has again been endorsed 
by the conference, in recommending this standard and 
unit for formal international adoption. The conference 


| similarly defined units of vitamin A, based on a stan- 
ay dard of purified carotene, and of vitamin B,, based on 
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Professor Jansen’s dry adsorption-product. In the case 
of vitamin C, Nature has saved much trouble by pro- 
viding a standard in every fruiterer’s shop ; but the 
simple agreement to adopt the activity of one definite 
volume of fresh lemon juice as a unit should bring 
a new harmony into scientific records, as well as into 
practice and commerce. 

It should be noted that the conference wisely made 
its recommendations effective for not more than two 
years in the first instance, foreseeing the possibility 
that a purer standard, for one or another of these 
vitamins, might easily become available, and provide 
a better basis for definition of the unit, without change 
of its value. In the case of vitamin D, research has 
already advanced more quickly than the conference can 
have anticipated. In a letter in last week’s Nature, 
Askew, Bruce, Callow, Philpot, and Webster, working 
in the National Institute for Medical Research, under 
the leadership of Dr. Bourdillon, describe a further big 
stage in their purification of the crystalline preparation 
of vitamin D, which they have named ‘‘calciferol’’ ; 
its properties raise the question of its identity with 
one of the two crystalline antirachitic preparations 
(‘‘ vitamin D,,’’ and “ vitamin D,’’), which have just 
been described by W ‘indaus and Linsert in Germany. 
‘“‘ Calciferol’’ has now an activity approximating to 
40,000 international units in 1 milligram ; and there can 
be little doubt that the isolation of a perfectly pure 
antirachitic vitamin, in one or other of the laboratories 
engaged in the attempt, is well within sight, if not 
already substantially achieved. Before long the unit 
of vitamin D may be the activity of an exact weight 
of a pure substance. 

Meanwhile, now that the units should have the same 
meaning in all countries, comparable clinical data ought 
soon to be available for determining the effective and safe 
dosage of each of these vitamins in its different applica- 
tions. The League and the laboratories have done 
their parts ; the practical outcome is in the hands of 
clinical medicine. 


ms 
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PLASMOQUINE TREATMENT 
Since the first observations on the treatment of malaria 
cases by plasmoquine, carried out by Mihlens in 1926, 
this preparation has been extensively tested in many 
parts of the world. Major Manifold, in a ‘‘ Report on 
a trial of plasmoquine and quinine in the treatment of 
benign tertian malaria,’’ discusses the use of this drug 
on a large scale among the troops in India.! After 
various methods of treatment had been tried in benign 
tertian malaria, it was noted that 0.04 gram of 
plasmoquine and 20 grains of quinine per diem for 
twenty-one days appeared to have given the best 
results in the prevention of relapses and in the avoid- 
ance of toxic symptoms. Altogether 3,213 cases of 
benign tertian malaria were placed on the above dosage, 
and 3,187 patients completed their twenty-one days of 
plasmoquine and quinine treatment. Temporary sus- 
pension of the drug for varying periods of time was 
necessary owing to the appearance of toxic ‘symptoms 








? Reprinted from the Journal of the Roval Arey Medical Corps, 
May-June, 1931. London: John Bale, Sons and Danielsson, Ltd. 





in 21.4 per cent. of 1,298 British, and 10.2 per cent. 
of 1,915 Indian cases. In the great majority of 
instances the symptoms of toxicity—namely, abdominal 
pain, cyanosis, and digestive disturbances—were never 
severe, and were less frequent among Indian than 
British cases. The complaint of epigastric pain showed 
variations in its incidence in various hospitals, but it 
was concluded that severe pain and pain of prolonged 
duration was the exception rather than the rule. The 
onset of methaemoglobinaemia, as indicated by a blue 
tinge on the lips, gums, tongue, and finger-nails, was 
recorded in 56 British (4.3 per cent.) and in 13 Indian 
cases (0.67 per cent.). In 80 per cent. of these it 
appeared on or after the seventh day. The treatment 
quickly reduced acutely enlarged spleens, but the action 
on chronic enlargements of this organ is doubtful. 
Pyrexia responded more rapidly to treatment with 
plasmoquine and quinine than to quinine alone. There 
were no deaths due to plasmoquine, and it was con- 
cluded that this drug in the above dosage can be 
safely given to all classes of patients. 


NOISE IN OXFORD 
The amenities of academic life at Oxford have been 
badly encroached upon of late, and the charms of the 
place endangered. Goths who ought to know better 
build over beautiful old gardens, and-from all quarters 
complaints are made of the vast increase of noise and 
vibration due to traffic. But the lovers of quiet 
realize that a passive attitude of suffering will not help 
them, and are determined not to be destroyed by 
excessive vibration without striking at least one blow 
in self-defence. The Master of Balliol recently presided 
over a meeting in Oxford Town Hall, convened by Dr. 
Willian Collier and others, at which it was decided to 
form the Oxford Noise Abatement Society. As the 
chairman frankly said, the authorities are sympathetic, 
but they seem to be oppressed with a feeling of 
impotence in this matter, and will welcome the advice 
and support of men of science, for which reasons Pro- 
fessor A. M. Low and Sir Maurice Craig had been 
invited to address the meeting. In the resolution subse- 
quently passed the object of the society was stated to be 
‘co-operation with the local authorities in diminishing 
the unnecessary speed, noise, and vibration of motor 
traffic in our streets.’’ There is no doubt that much 
might be done by enforcing existing laws and regula- 
tions, notably that which forbids the use of unsilenced 
exhausts. Oxford is particularly exposed to the noise 
of traffic because the principal colleges and academical 
buildings are situated on, or close to, the main 
thoroughfares, and because the great residential district 
of North Oxford is built largely on the Banbury and 
Woodstock roads, two great highways upon which 
heavy lorries and fast and monstrous motor coaches 
thunder along, by night as well as by day. Some 
noises, not in themselves pleasing, have their associa- 
tions which render their repetition agreeable by force 
of association. The din of Bath, which Miss Austen 
thus feelingly described—‘‘ the dash of the carriages, 
the heavy rumble of carts and drays, the bawling of 
newsmen, muffin-men, and milkmen, and the ceaseles3 
clink of pattens gave no offence to Lady Russell, 
who welcomed it as symptomatic of ‘‘a little quiet 
cheerfulness,’’ while to Anne Elliot it was hateful. But 
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nobody, we suppose, however anxious to respond to the 
slogan and * drink more milk,’’ will associate the crash, 
bang, and clatter of the milk-can lorry with pleasurable 
sensation, nor the machine-gun fire of the motor cycle 
with anything more pleasant than a pneumatic drill. 
The needs of civilization, and the efforts of commerce 
to supply them, are at the root of the plague of noise ; 
successful commerce implies elimination of waste and 
friction. Yet noise and vibration of other kinds are 
clearly wasteful, and often extremely deleterious to the 
machine. It is on this line of argument that the best 
hope of advance seems to us to be expected. In short, 
noise does not pay, and this fact has to be instilled 
by persuasion into the business man’s mind, so that he 
may at length be enlisted in the ranks of the advocates 
of peace and quiet. Yet the question is complicated by 
the multiple functions of the average citizen. The man 
who hurries on a motor cycle along the Woodstock or 
the Banbury Road seeking the peace and quiet of his 
suburban home at evening gives little or no thought 
to other people’s homes which he passes on the road. 
As long as noise was beyond exact measurement and 
definition the difficulties of legislation and regulation 
seemed insuperable ; but this difficulty is now removed. 
In a recent article in these columns! we commented on 
a lecture on this subject given by Dr. Kaye at the 
Royal Institution. The measurement of noise on the 
spot, and the conviction of the offender caught in the 
act, is not yet so simple and easy as the detection and 
conviction of the street hawker whose weights are light ; 
but simplification will surely come. In coelo quies 
seems to be an outcry of despair, and we may hope for 
a little quiet cheerfulness on this earth. 


GLANDULAR FEVER 
First described in a satisfactory manner by Pfeiffer 
in 1889, glandular fever has become more widely 
recognized as a Clinical entity in this country in recent 
years through the writings of Dr. H. L. Tidy, and at 
the last meeting of the Section of Medicine of the Royal 
Society of Medicine this worker put forward his latest 
views on the disease. It will be remembered that a 
curious epidemic occurred, principally among adults, 
in 1930 in many parts of London and elsewhere, in 
which patients with an eruption resembling that of 
enteric or rubella subsequently developed glandular 
swellings and in many instances showed the presence 
in the blood of the peculiar mononuclear cells character- 
istic of glandular fever. Dr. Tidy’s thesis is that this 
epidemic represented the full-blown type of glandular 
fever. He regards this disorder as an acute specific 
infective fever, with consecutive stages of invasion, 
eruption, and glandular enlargement, lymphocytosis 
developing in the course of the last stage. Other types 
are met with which can be traced from the full course 
by the omission or overlapping of various stages, and 
by the omission and overlapping of various features. 
Thus in children the second stage (eruption) and possibly 
the first are usually absent, forming the type of 
glandular fever most commonly seen in past years. 
Many points of difficulty in diagnosing this condition 
May arise, especially in the early eruptive stage. The 
rash sometimes closely resembles that of typhoid fever, 
and in the course of the discussion Dr. J. Mills described 
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how, in certain cases encountered during a small out- 
break of glandular fever in Reading, a positive agglu- 
tination to the ‘‘O” strain of typhoid organisms 
occurred. This makes the problem of the etiology of 
glandular fever a complicated one. Dr. John Bland, 
at the same meeting, described his attempts to transmit 
the disease to animals. Blood taken during the febrile 
stage, from human patients, was successful in producing 
a sort of glandulcr fever in rabbits, which was passed 
on to further generations by inoculation, and some 
strains of the ‘‘ organism ”’ are still being kept going. 
From the inoculation of glandular tissue he obtained 
only negative results. He is inclined to think that a 
protozoon is the causative organism of glandular fever. 
Several interesting points were raised by subsequent 
speakers. Is it a true lymphocytosis which occurs in 
the blood in these cases, or is it not more correct to say 
that all the normal white cells are decreased in number 
and a special immature type of leucocyte appears? 
Examples of glandular fever without these typical blood 
changes have been recorded, and indeed, in the 1930 
epidemic, it was found that during the eruptive period 
a polymorphonuclear leucocytosis was the rule. Various 
suggestions for the treatment of the condition were made, 
such as the use of sodium nucleinate to stimulate leuco- 
cytic production and the giving of blood from patients 
convalescent from the disease. Dr. Tidy’s summing-up 
of this part of the subject was emphatically against 
employing any method of treatment. Patients are more 
likely to get well if not interfered with. It was stressed 
that epistaxis is a very common feature at the onset of 
glandular fever, and the ‘‘ sore throat ’’ so frequent in 
children suffering from the condition is a swelling of the 
lymphatic tissue of the tonsils, without any definite 
inflammation, a point of help in diagnosis. That the 
‘* childish type ’’ may occur in adults, and vice versa, 
is not excluded by Dr. Tidy’s thesis, and indeed at the 
meeting Dr. Herbert J. Williams described his own 
experiences with an attack of glandular fever without 
the eruptive period. The fact that the Wassermann 
reaction sometimes becomes positive during an attack 
of glandular fever has also to be borne in mind in 
making a diagnosis. 


THE VISION OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 
The Board of Education has issued the report’ of a 


special committee appointed to inquire into the problems 


connected with defective vision in school children. The 
members of the committee were: Sir George Newman 
(chairman), Dr. R. H. Crowley of the Board of Educa- 
tion, Dr. Dunstan Brewer, M.O.H. and S.M.O. for 
Swindon, Dr. J. J. Butterworth, M.O.H. and S.M.O. 
for Lancashire, Mr. Percy Flemming, consulting 
ophthalmic surgeon to University College Hospital, and 
Mr. Bishop Harman, consulting ophthalmic surgeon to 
the West London Hospital and oculist to the L.C.C. 
Education Department, with Dr. J. E. A. Underwood 
as secretary. The committee was directed to inquire 
into the factors in childhood leading to the development 
or aggravation of defective vision and squint. At the 
outset it found that there existed no sufficient data of 
what constitutes ‘‘ normal ’’ refraction for the child at 
different ages, so it sought to gather material for the 





1 Board of Education. Report of the Committee of Inquiry into 
the Problems connected with Defective Vision in School Children. 
London: H.M. Stationery Office. 1931. (9d. net.) 
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establishment of a standard or “‘ basic scale ’’ of refrac- 


tion for each age group and sex. Special investigations 
of refraction were made by twenty-two observers, and 
the results of 2,625 cases were examined. The varia- 
tions found were so great that tabulation was difficult. 
It was determined to record each case according to its 
greatest deviation from the normal, whether astigmatism 
or anisometropia was present. The results are set out 
in tables that are distinctly graphic, although made up 
of figures. Simple hypermetropia is by far the com- 
monest condition of refraction met with in children of 
school age and under. The highest incidence is found 
to be 87.4 per cent. in the age group of 1 to 2 of boys, 
the lowest 53.1 per cent. of the 13 to 25 age group of 
girls. Hypermetropia of one dioptre tends to remain 
unchanged over a course of three or four years. Hyper- 
metropia of two dioptres shows a tendency to decrease 
during two or three years. Higher degrees also tend 
to decrease. Generally speaking, the higher the degree 
of hypermetropia the more is the tendency to decrease, 
and, on the other hand, the higher the age group the 
less is the tendency of the hypermetropia to decrease— 
that is, the condition appears to be more stabilized 
as age increases. Of children with hypermetropic 
astigmatism it was found that the majority had from 
one to two dioptres ; higher degrees were comparatively 
rare. Emmetropia was rare: in a series of 1,116 cases 
under the age of 5 there were only 14 emmetropes, and 
none below the age of 1 year. In the higher age groups 
the number increases, but without any steady pro- 
gression. Above the age of 5 years the percentage was 
5 to 6. There was some evidence to show that the 
emmetropic eye in the young child is often in a transi- 
tion stage on the way to myopia. As with myopia, 
the incidence of emmetropia is so low in children under 
5 because they have not had time to develop it. In 
the tabular analysis showing results of tests for myopia 
the striking feature is the rarity of cases of myopia in 
both boys and girls below the age of 5 among unselected 
children. As consideration passes to the higher age 
groups it is found that the incidence becomes greater, 
though the figures present no regular progression. The 
incidence and degree is rather higher in the girls than 
in the boys. Visual acuity was correlated with refractive 
error. It was found that myopia of even slight degree 
gave rise to visual defect, though the latter may not be 
sufficient to ensure that under the present school stan- 
dards ali cases would be detected and treated. Hyper- 
metropia of considerable extent may be present without 
visual defect. The younger the child the more marked 
is the visual defect. Slight degrees of astigmatism often 
give rise to visual defect, though usually not greater 
than is indicated by 6/9, so that many low degrees of 
defect escape treatment. A suggestion is made that the 
borderline cases may be detected with advantage by 
placing a lens of +1D. sphere before the eyes of 
children with barely 6/6 vision. In emmetropes, myopes 
of low degrees, and astigmatics this would cause a con- 
siderable lowering of visual acuity, so that they would 
be distinguished from the hypermetropes, who would 
pass with ease. The committee judges that the results 
obtained by this preliminary investigation are sufficient!y 
promising to warrant the continuance of such work in 
the hands of one investigator, whereby a desirable 
uniformity of returns would be obtained. 
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FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 
The Foot-and-Mouth Disease Committee of the Minis 
of Agriculture and Fisheries has issued its fourth Pro. 
gress Report,’ covering the work initiated by the cop, 
mittee, as well as that performed in other countrig 
during the past three years. Advance has been Steady 
although slow—the slowness may in part be due to th 
inherent complexity and difficulty of the subject, and 
part to the numerous changes in the research personne: 
no fewer than fourteen workers have resigned after ay 
average term of service with the committee of undg 
eighteen months. Since the publication of the hg 
report in 1928, perhaps the most important discovery 
has been the cultivation of the virus by Professor H, B 
and Dr. M. C. Maitland, in flasks containing living 
tissue of embryo guinea-pigs. Somewhat similar resylk 
have independently been obtained by Heck on th 
island of Riems, and it seems certain that actual grow 
and multiplication has taken place. Curiously, th 
addition of serum to broth cuts short the life of th 
virus, while sterile skin and other tissues increase the 
time of survival. It has been shown also that virus jy 
small pieces of skin immersed in liquids of an alkalinity 
approaching that of blood were still active after 71 tj! 
105 days at 29°F. In blood dried on metal, brick, 
glass, or wood at 59° to 68°, virus only survived ty 
to three days, although on hide, leather, or rubber it 
life was prolonged to 80 to 102 days. On wrapping 
materials at normal and at chilled-meat temperatures, 
it could live 45 days. In milk the virus is soon killed 
on souring, but, added to sterilized milk, it can live for 
at least 47 days at 39° and 30 days at 64.4°. In mik 
rapidly dried by spraying, it can live for some tim 
longer than when dried by hot rollers. The best dis 
infectants are those which raise the alkalinity of the 
liquid used, and a 4 per cent. solution of washing soda 
is very effective for ordinary washing purposes. Hide 
can be disinfected by immersion for five hours in sodium 
bisulphate (1 in 10,000) or for two hours in sodium 
bifluoride (1 in 20,000) without damage to the skin. 
Experiments with cold storage suggest that if animak 
are killed at a highly infective stage of the disease, 
dressed, and chilled or frozen, they may remain infective 
for some weeks. At least three types of virus ar 
known—O, A, and C; these produce disease and 
epizootics which are nearly or quite indistinguishabk 
clinically, though an attack due to one type does no 
protect animals against the others ; in cattle. and pigs 
however, there seems to be some overlapping of 
extension of the resistance produced by one of the type 
to infection with the others. The type most frequently 
found in Britain is the O type. The main sources d 
infection are cattle, pigs, and sheep, though othe 
ruminants may easily be infected also. Man has beei 
conclusively proved to be a possible host. Wild rat 
have been infected from guinea-pigs ; and _ rabbits 
hedgehogs, cats, and dogs can harbour the vins 





Four different methods have been employed to product 
specific immunity against the disease. Inoculation with 
large doses of serum from previously immunized cattle 
gives a considerable measure of protection for ten days 
and is effective for cattle exposed to infection in field 
and market. The serum should, of course, be poly- 


“1 Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. Fourth Progress Repct 
of the Foot-and-Mouth Disease Research Committee. London: 
HI.M. Stationery Office. 


1931. (7s. 6d. net.) 
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valent. Simultaneous inoculation with virus and serum 
diminishes the severity of the attack. This method has 
been used in Germany. Inoculation with attenuated 
virus has not yet been effective. Inoculation with 
formolized virus was introduced in 1926, and regularly 
produces a considerable degree of resistance, but it is 
necessary to use a virus of high potency and to inject 
a large amount. The immunity produced is probably 
of the same kind as that following an actual attack, 
but of a lower grade. This method has so far mostly 
been used experimentally with guinea-pigs because of 
the difficulty of obtaining sufficient quantities for larger 
animals. This is the method which gives the greatest 
promise of ultimately controlling the disease. 





THE B.C.G. TRIAL AT LUBECK 
There is no sign that this trial is near its end. The 
reports in the German daily press do not make it clear 
whether the vaccine was given solely by the mouth 
or not. Advocates speak of “‘ inoculation,’’ but the 
technical witnesses mostly use words indicating oral 
administration, and this seems decisive. It is clearly 
stated that Dr. Altstaedt, after many of the deaths had 
occurred, gave to his own newborn infant—in order to 
demonstrate his faith—the vaccine with sugar and water, 
and that the infant swallowed it with gusto. An 
attempt to pre-judge the whole issue by speaking of 
the material used in Liibeck as something essentially 
different—‘‘ Deycke-vaccine ’’—-was prevented by the 
judge’s ruling that the material must be called 
‘Calmette vaccine ’’ or simply “‘ the vaccine.’’ The 
judge noted that the League of Nations Commission 
and the committee of the Académie de Médecine in 
Paris were convinced of the harmlessness of B.C.G. It 
was stated that Bulgarian doctors were prepared to give 
evidence of the Bulgarian tragedy, and that lists of the 
victims could be produced in court. Apparently an 
official denial was forthcoming from Bulgaria, and Pro- 
fessor Calmette had no knowledge of the occurrence. 
It was further stated that three doctors from Budapest 
were prepared to testify that three of twelve children 
who had died after the use of B.C.G. in Hungary owed 
their death to the vaccine. The court decided to 
call none of these doctors before it, nor Professor 
Calmette. A demonstration of methods was given at 
the laboratories, and the court studied the possibility 
of interchange of cultures. At one stage Dr. Hamel of 
the Reichsgesundheitsamt testified that the official 
attitude was, and had been throughout, to discourage 
or even prohibit the general use of B.C.G. in Germany. 
The October number of the Annales of the Pasteur 
Institute contains three articles of interest. Dr. 
Buschmann of Limburg concluded from his researches 
that B.C.G. is harmless to children, that from it virulent 
cultures cannot be obtained, and that the use of B.C.G. 
notably reduces mortality and morbidity. Professor 
Bang of Copenhagen vaccinated thirteen calves with 
B.C.G., and, later, gave virulent tubercle bacilli intra- 
venously ; the calves surviving were slaughtered about 
ten months later. One died of a severe infection within 
two months of the test injection, one was killed owing 
to advanced tuberculosis, and two when slaughtered 
had severe lesions ; nine were healthy, but in three, 
“insignificant ’’ lesions were present. Of the nine 
unprotected control calves which received the same 





infecting dose four succumbed in six weeks ; two when 
slaughtered showed advanced infection ; and three 
appeared healthy, but yielded lesions at necropsy. Dr. 
Jundell of Stockholm found that B.C.G. protected 
calves ‘‘ to a certain extent ’’ against subsequent arti- 
ficial infection, but did not protect pigs. 


ST. GEORGE’S FORTY YEARS AGO 
In a pamphlet reprinted from the St. George’s Hospital 
Gazette of June last, Sir Humphry Rolleston writes 
pleasantly of the hospital and its staff as he has known 
it in the forty years since he was appointed Curator 
of the Museum in 1890. The post of curator in those 
days was not often sought after for its own sake, for, 
as Frederic Hewitt (afterwards Sir Frederic) wrote of 
its duties: 
““ T’ve calculi sorted 
And tumours imported, 
I’ve livers and kidneys and bladders and 
spleens, 
I stop here all day, and I mayn’t go away 
Till I’ve done my own work and the most 
of the Dean’s.’’ 

In Sir Humphry Rolleston’s case it happily led to the 
medical staff and the honours which he bears so grace- 
fully. Of the physicians and surgeons of 1890 none 
of the former, and only three of the latter, survive. 
Sir Humphry writes kindly of them all, but naturally 
with fullest knowledge of the physicians, although a 
specialist comes in for one of his fullest notices. This 
was Brudenell Carter, who lived to be 90, and whose 
undying enmity to Ernest Hart led him to describe this 
journal in a speech at a dinner of the Apothecaries’ 
Society as “‘ weakly.’’ Carter himself was long con- 
nected with the Lancet, and for many years was 
a leader-writer on the staff of the Times. None 
of the six physicians and assistant physicians of 
1890 has made much mark on medical history. 
W. Howship Dickinson probably had the greatest 
contemporary repute. He was a man of strong 
personality and a sarcastic wit ; but, as Sir Humphry 
Rolleston says, his name is identified with “lost 


causes’’ in pathology. Nevertheless, Sir Thomas 
Barlow said of him: ‘‘ This was the noblest Roman 
of them all.’’ Such character sketches as these by Sir 


Humphry Rolleston are agreeable reading for those who 
knew the subjects of them, but of still more serious 
value to the medical historian of the future. It is 
greatly to be wished that more of our senior colleagues 
would put on record their recollections of the staffs of 
other hospitals. Plarr’s Lives of the Fellows of the 
Royal College of Surgeons has set a good example in 
this kind of work. 


The next session of the General Medical Council will 
open on Tuesday, November 24th, at 2 p.m., when the 
President, Sir Donald MacAlister, Bt., will take the 
chair and give an address. The Council will continue 
to sit from day to day until the termination of its 
business. 


Professor Otto Warburg of the Kaiser Wilhelm Institut 
fiir Biologie, Berlin, has been awarded the Nobel 1931 
prize for medicine for his researches on enzymes. 


We regret to announce the death of Dr. James 
Sholto Cameron Douglas, professor of pathology in the 
University of Sheffield, and dean of the Medical School. 
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VITAMIN STANDARDS AND UNITS 
RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE LONDON 
CONFERENCE 
In June, 1931 (as already noted in these columns), a 
conference, composed of scientific investigators interested 
in vitamin research, was held in London under the 
auspices of the Permanent Standards Commission of the 
Health Organization of the League of Nations.’ The 
conference, whose members were drawn from several 
European countries and the United States, met ‘‘ to 
consider the possibility of accepting, by international 
agreement, a stable standard for each known vitamin, 
and of defining, in each case, in terms of such a standard, 
an arbitrary unit of activity for the corresponding vitamin ; 
also, to consider whether, in each case, any method, or 
methods, for testing in comparison with the standard can 
be recommended by international approval.’’ Before the 
conference met it had been agreed that in the present 
state of knowledge the question of standards and units 
could profitably be discussed only in the case of the 

following vitamins: 
1. Fat-soluble vitamin A. 
2. The antirachitic vitamin D. 
3. The antineuritic vitamin B (also. known as 
vitamin B,). 
4. The antiscorbutic vitamin C. 

The problems with which the conference had to deal 
were of considerable practical and scientific importance. 
On the commercial side the desirability of being able to 
state exactly, in terms of units, the potency of different 
vitamin preparations is obvious, and before the con- 
ference met some steps in this direction had already 
been taken in several countries. For example, the last 
edition of the United States Pharmacopoeia defined a 
unit of vitamin A activity based on a rat-growth test. 
In recent years a solution of irradiated ergosterol, in 
terms of which a unit of vitamin D was defined, has 
been kept at the National Institute of Medical Research, 
Hampstead, and used by many commercial firms in 
standardizing their preparations. In Germany, firms 
dealing in preparations of irradiated ergosterol have 
found it necessary to establish a vitamin D unit on their 
own initiative. As regards foodstuffs, the rough-and- 
ready methods hitherto adopted of appraising vitamin 
content obviously need improvement. To read that a 
foodstuff contains vitamin B, ++ ” and vitamin 
A+ ”’ does not convey a very clear idea ; the statement 
that it possesses roughly half the vitamin B, potency of 
yeast and one-tenth the vitamin A content of cod-liver 
oil provides more information, but still remains vague, 
because yeast and cod-liver oil are variable substances. 
Anyone who has attempted to tabulate the vitamin 
content of common foodstuffs from the experimental 
data now available will know that a considerable amount 
of pure guesswork is necessary, which the establishment 
of vitamin units should eventually eliminate. Similarly, 
in researches into the chemistry of the vitamins the 
adoption of vitamin units and standards common. to 
investigators in all countries is of obvious importance. 
If, for example, an investigator wished to follow one of 
the vitamins through a series of fractionations, he would 
find it useful-to have a standard of reference for use in 
estimating exactly the loss of potency at each stage, and 
the expression of his results in generally accepted units 
would greatly add to the value of the work. 


“e “oe 


DEFINITION OF UNITS 
At the outset the conference found it necessary to 
decide on a question of principle—whether to define 
units in terms of a biological test or in terms of a standard 
substance it agreed unanimously in favour of the latter 





= 
course, which has been followed in the standardization of 
other physiologically active substances, as, for example 
insulin, immune serums, digitalis, etc. In the case of the 
vitamins, there is perhaps something to be said in favoy 
of defining units in terms of the reaction of an animal. lh 
large laboratories the rat, the animal most frequently Used 
in vitamin experiments, can be ‘‘ standardized ”’ to some 
extent, and if all factors, particularly the breeding dig 
are kept constant, the animals will not vary much from 
generation to generation in their reaction toa given amount 
of a particular vitamin. A conference held recently jy 
New York in connexion with the Committee of Revisio, 
of the United States Pharmacopoeia recommended th! 
adoption of units for vitamins A and D based on big. 
logical tests, which involved defining the breeding ang 
experimental diets to be used. Such a method of estab. 
lishing vitamin units may, however, lead to difficulties 
Small laboratories do not possess the necessary supply 
of uniformly reacting test animals, and variations in the 
breeding and experimental diets, due to the differen; 
origins of the foodstuffs composing them, may be ex. 
pected to occur. Other factors, besides diet, difficult to 
standardize, might make the reaction of a rat in one 
laboratory to a given amount of vitamin preparation 
different from that of a rat of the same age and weight 
in another. With material standards for comparison 
these possibilities of confusion are avoided. 

The conference, in choosing suitable standards, had ty 
consider a number of points, of which the most important 
was the question of stability. It is obviously necessary 
to guard carefully against the possibility of unnoticed 
deterioration in the standard substance. Other matter 
requiring consideration were the method of preparation 
of the standard, the conditions under which it should be 
kept, and the method of distribution. 


ViTamixn D 

In the case of vitamin D, the preparation of irradiated 
ergosterol which has already been issued from _ the 
National Institute of Medical Research, Hampstead, was 
chosen as the international standard. This preparation 
has been in use for more than a year as vitamin D 
standard in Great Britain, and appears to possess the 
necessary qualifications. At room temperature it loses 
potency, but it has been found to remain stable for two 
years when preserved at 0°C., in the absence of ait. 
The method of preparing the standard solution was 
defined, and it was agreed that when renewal became 
necessary a number of laboratories in different countries 
should co-operate in comparing the new standard solt- 
tion with the old, and thus ensure their equivalence. The 
unit of vitamin D was defined as ‘‘ the vitamin D activity 
of 1 mg. of the international standard solution of irradi- 
ated ergosterol.’’ If, as is not unlikely, vitamin D itself 
is isolated in pure crystalline form during the next few 
years, the international unit can be redefined in terms 
of the pure substance. 

VITAMIN A 

As standards of reference for vitamin A two substances 
suggested themselves—cod-liver oil and carotene. The 
fact that cod-liver oil, particularly when first expressed, 
undergoes a loss of vitamin A potency due to oxidation, 
impairs its suitability as a standard. After a few yeats, 
however, further change is slow. Pure carotene, which 
is transformed into vitamin A in the liver, produces 
the physiological effects of vitamin A when given in very 
small doses: 3 to 5y will restore growth and cure xeroph 
thalmia in vitamin A deficient rats (y=0.001 mg). 
With regard to the stability of carotene, in respect of its 





vitamin A activity, little is at present known. The 
fact that it consists of two isomers, a and f carotene, 8 
of less importance, because these have been found 
possess almost similar biological activity. 
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The conference recommended the adoption of carotene 
temporarily as an international standard of reference 
for vitamin A, with a selected sample of cod-liver oil 
as a second provisional standard. The choice of carotene 
was emphasized as provisional, and further investigation 
of its stability will be necessary before its permanent 
reliability is assured. The preparation of carotene for 
use as an international standard is to be made from a 
number of samples of pure carotene prepared in certain 
specified laboratories by Willstatter’s? method, and the 
international unit recommended is the vitamin A potency 
of ly (= 0.001 mg.) of the resulting mixture. 


VITAMIN B 

As international standard for the antineuritic vitamin 
B the conference recommended the absorption product 
of vitamin B prepared in the Medical Laboratory, Java, 
by the method of Seidell,* as described by Jansen and 
Donath.4 This preparation, which is extremely potent 
in the antineuritic vitamin, is made by extracting rice 
polishings by dilute sulphuric acid, after which the 
extract is treated by fuller’s earth. The earth, with the 
vitamin adsorbed upon it, forms the standard substance. 
As far as present knowledge goes loss of antineuritic 
vitamin does not occur even when the dry preparation is 
kept at room temperature for some years ; moisture must 
however, be avoided, or bacterial decomposition will take 
place. The material has the disadvantage of being a 
complex substance, and probably contains other B 
vitamins. The unit recommended was the antineuritic 
value of 10 mg. of this adsorption product. 


VITAMIN C 
A suitable standard of reference for vitamin C appears 
to exist ready made. A number of observers have found 
that the juice of oranges and lemons varies very little 
in vitamin C potency from year to year. The unit of 
vitamin C recommended was the vitamin C activity of 
0.1 c.cm. of fresh juice of the lemon Citrus limonum. 


METHODS OF BIOLoGicAL ASSAY 

The conference did not discuss at any length the relative 
merits of different methods of biological assay. When 
the value in units of a test substance is to be estimated, 
the test substance and the standard preparation are in- 
vestigated simultaneously by the same method, and the 
test substance should therefore show the same value in 
terms of the standard, whatever biological technique is 
employed. Practical confirmation of this was recently 
obtained in the results of investigations planned and sub- 
mitted to this conference by the Accessory Food Factors 
Committee. For vitamin D tests, for example, the con- 
ference decided that ‘‘ the ‘ line’ test, x-ray examination, 
or determination of the bone ash, are all equally reliable 
methods,’’ but some recommendations were made with 
regard to the minimum number of rats to be used for a 
determination of antirachitic potency. In tests for 
vitamin B, the conference was satisfied that methods 
both ‘‘ prophylactic and curative in type and employing 
either the rat or pigeon as experimental animal may yield 
equally valid resulis.”’ 

The standard preparations for vitamins A, B,, and D 
are to be kept at the National Institute of Medical 
Research, Hampstead, which will act for this purpose on 
behalf of the League of Nations Health Organization. 
From thence they will be issued to suitable individuals 
and institutions, under conditions defined by the 
conference. : 

COMMENTARY 

While the recommendations of the conference are mainly 
provisional, and may require revision in a few years, a 
useful advance has been made. The introduction of 
exact figures should benefit the whole field of vitamin 
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will be widely used in assaying the vitamin content cf 
medicinal preparations and foodstuffs. The task of re- 
investigating common foodstuffs, in order to estimate 
the number of vitamin units they contain, is not as 
formidable as it sounds. When this has been done, it 
should be possible to calculate not only the protein, fat, 
and carbohydrate content of human dietaries, but also 
their vitamin content. Certainly it should not be difficult 
to investigate in this mannez the unbalanced diets which 
lead to deficiency disease. Sufficient knowledge of the 
vitamin value of different human dietaries should even- 
tually enable us to estimate man’s actual requirements 
in this respect. 
REFERENCES 

1 League of Nations Health Organization. Report of the Perma- 

nent Commission on Biological Standardization. London: Geo. 

Allen and Unwin. (1s. 6d.)‘ 
2 Liebig’s Annalen, 1906, cccl, 48 
3 Seidell: United States Public Health Reports, 1916, xxxi, 364. 
* Jansen and Donath: Geneesk. Tijdschr. Nederland, 1927, \xvi, 810. 








WORK AND FINANCE OF VOLUNTARY 


HOSPITALS IN LONDON 


The annual statistical review for 1930, just published by 
King Edward’s Hospital Fund for London,' contains no 
evidence of any falling off, in the five-year period of the 
review, in the total amount of voluntary gifts to the 
maintenance of the hospitals of London. On the con- 
trary, they increased during the three years 1928-30 from 
£1,689,000 to £1,836,000. Though an examination of 
the figures shows, as was to be expected from the financial 
stringency, some decrease in 1930 from the high figures 
of 1928 and 1929 in the amount received from the general 
body of subscribers and donors, this decrease was more 
than set off by the receipt of a large single donation of 
£100,000. If receipts for building and endowment are 
included, the total voluntary gifts in 1930 amounted to 
£2,942,000. 

The total income of the 140 London hospitals dealt 
with in the review was £3,768,000, the highest figure 
recorded, and an increase of £157,000 on the previous 
year. Notwithstanding an advance of £131,000 in the 
total running expenditure, due to progress in various 
directions, including the upkeep of 350 additional beds, 
the aggregate surplus of income over expenditure for the 
year 1930 was £80,000. In 1929 it was £54,000. The 
financial results as a whole in 1930 were therefore better 
than in 1929. 

If the individual hospitals are taken separately, there 
were 71 with surpluses and 69 with deficits; in this 
respect 1930 was not so favourable as 1929, when 80 of 
these hospitals had surpluses ; but, taken as a whole, 
while the deficits came to £84,000 more than in 1929, 
the surpluses totalled £110,000 more. Some of the 
hospitals with a deficit were in a position of real diffi- 
culty, but hospitals with a deficit one year are often 
among those with. surpluses in the next, as the result 
either of better fortune or of special efforts. 

The question what effect the prevailing depression may 
have upon the finances of the London voluntary hospitals 
during 1931 cannot as yet be answered ; but whatever 
doubts are felt are no more than a recurrence of similar 
doubts felt a year ago regarding the results of 1930. The 
soundness of the position in London at the beginning of 
the year is demonstrated by the figures given in the 
King’s Fund review for 1930, and is thus described in 
its concluding summary: 

‘““ The work of the voluntary hospitals in London continues 
to extend. The figures of the five years covered by this 





1 Statistical Review of the Werk and Finance of the London 
Hospitals for 1930. 7, Walbrook, E.C.4. (Is. net. ; Is. 3d. post free.) 
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review carry on from the preceding years the story of 
increased work. The number of in-patients treated daily in 
the London hospitals has increased by 16 per cent. in the last 
five years, while the out-patients have increased by over 
6 per cent., and the total out-patient attendances by 20 per 
cent. This increased work is the outcome of the change that 
has gradually been taking place in the part played by the 
voluntary hospitals. These hospitals are no longer only a 
refuge for the indigent sick ; the rise of an informed public 
opinion on the importance of the health of the individual for 
the social well-being, and the progress made in curative 
medicine and surgery, have not only increased the number 
ot those patients that can be ctiectively treated, but have also 
led to demands from other classes of the community, and the 
hospitals have opened their doors to serve the common good. 

‘‘In the aggregate the receipts have kept pace with the 
increased maintenance expenditure. Except in 1926, current 
maintenance has been covered by income. To this result 
subscriptions and donations have contributed their share, 
this source of income showing a large increase in recent years, 
quite apart from the exceptional single donation of £100,000 
in 1930, and this although heavy demands have been made 
by the hospitals upon the public for large schemes of re- 
building and of extension at existing hospitals and for 
buildings for new hospitals. In each of the last four years 
the annual receipts by the hospitals from voluntary sources 
for all purposes have exceeded two and a half million pounds, 
the highest figure being reached in 1930, when over £2,800,000 
was received. The same tale of increased reccipts is told by 
the figures for patients’ payments, which have reached a 
higher total in each successive year. All this is proof that 
during recent years public interest in the voluntary hospitals 
has continued to grow, and that the basis upon which the 
voluntary hospitals rest has been steadily broadening. 

‘‘These facts show that the vitality of the voluntary 
system is unimpaired, and has proved adequate to discharge 
the heavier tasks imposed upon it by changing social con- 
ditions. The financial and vital statistics contained in this 
review demonstrate that, so far as London is concerned, the 
community is ready to support in ever-increasing measure 
what has been described as ‘ our unique heritage,’ and that 
the voluntary hospitals have been strengthening their hold 
upon the confidence of the public.”’ 














COLONIES FOR MENTAL DEFECTIVES 


REPORT OF DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE 
In January, 1939, the Board of Control, with the approval 
of the Minister of Health, appointed a committee with 
the following terms of reference. 


‘*To consider and report what are the essential structural 
requirements of a complete colony for mental defectives of 
all types, and to what extent the cost could be reduced by 
the adoption of semi-permanent or temporary buildings or 
other new methods of construction, having regard to the 
comparative cost of maintenance as weil as the initial capital 
expenditure involved.’’ 

The committee’s report has now been _ published.? 
Although not required to deal with questions of policy, 
the committee states that its inquiries inevitably in- 
volved some consideration of the present-day method 
of housing defectives in ‘‘ colonies’’ as compared with 
the older method of placing them in large barrack-like 
structures, and that the evidence received was strongly 
in favour of the colony principle. 

““A complete colony should contain all the structures 
necessary for the housing, training, occupation, and recreation 
of defectives of all grades and ages, and the arrangements 
should be designed with reference to the fact that the great 
eT of the colonists will reside there for many years, 
and some for the duration of life.’’ 

The main purpose of the committee was to explore 
the possibilities of effecting economies in construction, and 
after an exhaustive inquiry it now sets out the essential 
requirements. While it has not been able to suggest 








* Colonies for Mental Defectives. Report of Departmental Com- 
mittee. Hi.M. Stationery Office. 1931. (2s. net.) 
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major economies on present practice, a number of sugges. 
tions are made for effecting economies which, when takey 
together over a complete scheme, may be expected to be 
appreciable. To some extent the committee’s suggestions 
would modify the standards now aimed at, but the 
comfort and general amenities, and the space allowed per 
patient, would not be affected. While preserving the 
colony idea of detached units grouped round a commoy 
administrative centre, the committee recommends closer 
concentration of the buildings and departure from the 
separate villa principle to the extent of building certain 
of the homes in semi-detached pairs. This recommenda. 
tion alone would result in an estimated saving of £399 
on each villa. 


SIZE OF COLONIES 

The question of the size of a colony is one which affects 
greatly the question of cost. Considerations of efficient 
classification, the need for a resident medical adminis. 
trator, and the provision of essential facilities for occupa. 
tions, recreation, and medical treatment, lead the com. 
mittee to the view that no colony should be erected for 
fewer than 520 beds. But considerations of economy 
indicate that the administrative units essential to success 
should be made to serve not less than 880 beds, and the 
committee recommends that future colonies should be 
constructed ultimately to contain at least this number, 
Larger numbers would make for still further economy 
and efficiency, and the only practical limit of size would 
be imposed by the size of the geographical area to be 
served by the colony. This must not be so large that 
reasonably frequent visits by relatives and friends would 
be unduly difficult or expensive. The majority of local 
authorities would not, for themselves alone, need a colony 
of economic size, and the committee urges that they 
should be persuaded to combine in the provision of joint 
colonies. ; 

METHODS OF CONSTRUCTION 

On the question of permanent versus semi-permanent 
or other methods of construction, the committee, after 
careful inquiry, reaches the conclusion that ‘“‘ if the 
permanent construction is treated with due regard to 
lightness and simplicity, very little initial, and probably 
no ultimate, saving is likely to be eficcted by adopting 
semi-permanent or temporary constructional methods,” 
except in the case of workshops, farm buildings, and 
similar structures. This conclusion is based mainly on 
the operation of loan charges for the different types of 
construction ; but there are other than economic factors, 
and it suggests that local authorities would themselves 
be the best judges of what.was best in any particular 
case. 

Apart from its suggestions for effecting economies in 
the cost, necessarily heavy, of building colonies for mental 
defectives, the report of the committee should be of 
value to local authorities, because it defines a minimum 
standard of accommodation, while yet preserving decent 
conditions of residence for this afflicted section of the 
community. A series of sketch plans, illustrating the 
committee’s suggestions for planning different kinds of 
homes, appears as an appendix. 


ATTITUDE OF THE BOARD OF CONTROL 

In a circular enclosing copies of this report the Board 
of Control says that in the existing financial situation it 
does not desire to urge local authorities who have not 
yet provided mental deficiency colonies to embark upon 
schemes of this kind at present. But it anticipates that 
many authorities will have under consideration proposals 
for such schemes with a view to their inception when 
circumstances permit. Bearing in mind the need for all 
reasonable economies in the provision of colonies, the 
Board accepts generally the recommendations of the com- 
mittee, and it will be prepared to approve proposals on 
these lines as and when such schemes proceed. At the 
same time, the Board’s general acceptance of the recom- 
mendations will not preclude it from approving proposals 
which may depart from the recommendations in detail 
(for example, with respect to air space and the arrange 
ment of beds in dormitories), but can be justified om 
merits in particular cases. 
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THE GENERAL ELECTION 


MEDICAL MEMBERS OF THE NEW PARLIAMENT 
The following nine medical men who were members of the 
last Parliament have been ere-elected to the House of 
Commons at the recent General Election: Dr. Walter E. 
Elliot, Dr. F. E. Fremantle, Sir Ernest Graham-Little, 
Pr. H. C. Haslam, Dr. Joseph Hunter, Dr. J. H. Morris- 
Jones (unopposed), Dr. Alfred Salter, Professor Thomas 
Sinclair (unopposed), and Dr. J. H. Williams. 

The following seven medical men have also been elected, 
one of whom, Sir Henry Jackson, sat as member for the 
same constituency in the House of Commons from 1924 
to 1929: Dr. J. D. Cooke, Dr. G. B. Hillman, Dr. A. B. 
Howitt, Sir Henry Jackson, Dr. J. W. Leech, Dr. W. J. 
O’Donovan, and Dr. J. V. Worthington. 


SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES : POLLING FIGURES 
The following are the polling figures at all the contested 
elections in which medical candidates were successful. 
An asterisk denotes that a candidate sat in the last 
Parliament. 


HamMMERSMITH (SouTH): 


Dr. ¥: DD: Cooke: (€.) «.. aa mae re o«<- 629,018 
*D. Chater (Lab.) nae ae PES - 8,390 
Giascow (KELVINGROVE): 
’ *Dr. W. E. Elliot (C.) ... aa She as aa 2 
J. Winning (Lab.) ... wud éaa ean 7 12,415 
Hertrorp (St. ALBANS): 
*Dr. F. E. Fremantle (C.) 5a 36,690 


Miss M. Whateley (Lab.) 10,289 


LINCOLNSHIRE (HORNCASTLE) : 


*Dr. H. C. Haslam (C.)... 18,100 
G. H. Datton (L.) ... 8,788 
WAKEFIELD: 
Dr. G. B. Hillman (C.) Pe eu .. 15,881 
*G. H. Sherwood (Lab.) ... 11,774 
READING: 
Dr. A. B. Howitt (C.) ... oe ne a $4,439 
*Somerville Hastings, F.R.C.S. (Lab.)... 19,277 
I. R. Troward (New Party) 861 
Demrrlks: 
*Dr. Joseph Hunter (L.) aaa aims eee ... 26,873 
J. S. Paterson (Lab.) Ae ea wea 7,693 
WANDSWORTH (CENTRAL): 
Sir Henry Jackson (C.) ee ae ms -.. 19,159 
J. L.. Cohen (Lab.) seh a ae wos  dpGee 
A. M. Diston (New Party) as aes 424 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE (WEST): 
Dr. J. W. Leech (C.) ... ae ae pee ... 28,560 
*). H. Palin (Lab.) ... Ske eg we 13,514 
DENBIGH: 


*Dr. J. H. Morris-Jones (L. Nat.) ... unoppcsed 
STEPNEY (Mite Enp): 


Dr. W. J. O'Donovan (C.) 12,399 


*J. Scurr (Lab.) 9,738 
BERMONDSEY (West): 

"De. A. Salter (lab)  ... oe eae aaa 10,039 

N. Bower (C.) ois wa pe oa 9,948 

W. Hannington (Com.) ... aa oa 873 


Be.rast (QUEEN’S) UNIVERSITY: 


*Professor T. Sinclair (C.)  ... was unopposed 


CaRMARTHEN (LIANELLY): 


*Dr. le H. Williams (Lab.) A ae ia 34,196 
I. J. Rees (C.) we oe ee 18,163 
GLoucester (ForEsST OF Dean): 
Dr. J. V. Worthington (Nat. Lab.)... aaa 14,815 
*D. J. Vaughan (Lab.) : a fe 13,291 
University or Lonpon: 
*Sir E. Graham-Little (Ind.) ... tee ae 8,461 
Major A. G. Church (Nat. Lab.) 3,134 





THE NEW PARLIAMENT 

MEDICAL CANDIDATES NOT ELECTED 

The following members of the medical profession were 

defeated at the polls. Several had previously represented 

or contested either the same or other constituencies. An 

asterisk denotes that a candidate sat in the last Parlia- 
ment. 


Dr. F. G. Bushnell (Lab.), Somerset (Taunton). 
Dr. C. R. Cooke-Taylor (L. Nat.), Camberwell (Dulwich). 


*The Right Hon. Christopher Addison (Lab.), Wiltshire 
(Swindon). 

Dr. Esther Rickards (Lab.), Paddington (North). 

*Mr. Somerville Hastings (Lab.), Reading. 


Dr. W. S. Russell Thomas (L.), lford. 
Dr. L. Haden Guest (Lab.), Buckinghamshire (Wycombe). 


Dr. 
*Dr. 
*Dr. 


R. A. Lyster (Lab.), Hampshire (Winchester). 
T. Drummond Shiels (Lab.), Edinburgh (East). 
kt. Forgan (New Party), Renfrew (Western). 





England and Wales 


Centenary of the York Medical Society 
The centenary of the York Medical Society was 
celebrated on October 28th. The president (Mr. J. S. 
Hughes), in welcoming the large audience, which in- 
cluded delegates from other medical societies, described 
the conditions prevailing a hundred years ago, when 
science seemed to be hide-bound, and medicine and 
surgery were a mass of empiricism and mediaevalism. 
One of the founders of the British Association at York at 
that time was a member of the medical profession, 
Dr. Wade ; he subsequently brought into being, in 1831, 
the York Medical Society, for the advancement of medi- 
cine and surgery. The society had had a continuous 
existence, and had rendered distinguished service to 
medical science. Lord Moynihan, P.R.C.S., delivered an 
address on ancient medicine and surgery, commenting 
particularly on the occurrence of osteo-arthritis in pre- 
historic Egypt, and on the operation of trephining in 
Peru, presumably to relieve ‘‘ possession by evil spirits.”’ 
With the aid of a lantern slide he showed how a fractured 
forearm had been united by expert hands in 1250 B.c. 
Dr. Watts Eden, President of the Royal Society of 
Medicine, who proposed a vote of thanks to Lord 
Moynihan, condemned the over-specialization which was 
too current, and emphasized the value of such organiza- 
tions as the York Medical Society in affording the means 
of bringing specialists and general practitioners together, 
to the great advantage of both. The centenary banquet 
was attended by the Archbishop and the Dean of York, 
the Lord Mayor, and representatives of medical practi- 
tioners from all parts of the county. The Archbishop, 
responding to the toast of ‘‘ The Clergy,’’ proposed by 
Mr. E. R. Dodsworth, pleaded for closer association 
between the medical profession and the Church. There 
was always, he said, a great danger of drifting into some 
remoteness or unreality when any interest was pursued 
in isolation, and particularly when it had a scientific 
aspect. Human bodies themselves could not be treated 
as though the physical and mental sides were indepen- 
dent, for the personality was a unity, and so a close 
harmonious co-operation of those engaged in healing was 
much to be desired. Sir Squire Sprigge, proposing the 
health of Lord Moynihan, commented on the pioneer 
work in surgery for which his fame was world-wide. 
Lord Moynihan, in his reply, said that one objective of 
his life had been to bring surgeons together, and to make 
the world of English surgery count for more than it had 
ever previously done. The formation of the Association 








of Surgeons of Great Britain and Ireland was gradually 
rendering it impossible for second-rate work to go on in 
any clinic, and surgeons were being united in personal 
friendship as well as by professional interests in a way 
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which would have been impossible twenty years ago. As 
disciples of Lister they had made British surgery the 
safest and best in the world, and surgery was surely the 
greatest of the arts. The toast of ‘‘ The Guests ’’ was 
proposed by Dr. H. Yellowlees of London, formerly 
medical superintendent of the York Retreat ; Professor 
D. P. D. Wilkie of Edinburgh, and Dr. W. G. 
Willoughby, President of the British Medical Association, 
responded. 


Chadwick Lecture on Cancer 

A Chadwick Public Lecture, entitled ‘‘ The prevention 
of cancer,’’ was given in the Great Hall of the British 
Medical Association House, Tavistock Square, by 
Dr. F. J. McCann, on October 30th, with Sir William 
Collins in the chair. Dr. McCann’s first point was that 
the proper study of human cancer was the cancer patient, 
and any attempt to relegate the clinician to the back- 
ground in favour of the laboratory worker should be dis- 
couraged. Both were capable of rendering service in their 
own sphere, but that of the clinician was the larger. 
After discussing briefly the age incidence and distribution 
of cancer he declared that this was largely a preventable 
disease. It did not appear like a bolt from the blue, but 
was usually preceded by a period of subnormal health 
varying in intensity and duration. It was nota local buta 
systemic disease, and unless the local removal or destruc- 
tion of the growth was aided by general treatment the 
proportion of cures would not increase. The cancer 
patient should remain under observation for the rest of 
his life. Strict bodily cleanliness occupied a foremost 
place among the methods of preventing cancer, and its 
utility was not only exemplified in dealing with ‘‘ occu- 
pational cancer,’’ but also in all situations where chronic 
irritation was allowed to persist. Chronic irritation 
stood out as the most common single exciting cause of 
surface cancer, and full advantage had not been taken 
of this knowledge. Long-continued irritation insuffi- 
cient to cause rapid local desteaction of tissue was the 
most potent. The irritant might be mechanical, chemical, 
bacterial, actinic, or from animal parasites. Prevention 
or.removal of chronic irritants was the most hopeful 
method of hindering the appearance of a _ cancerous 
growth. The lecturer then indicated how this principle 
could be applied to cancer, not only on the surface of the 
body, but also in the internal organs. Further, the 
value of the study of pre-cancerous states was stressed as 
well as the great importance of early recognition of cancer. 
A striking example was furnished by cancer of the uterus, 
which had dropped from the top of the list to fifth place. 
In 1907 the lecturer acted as chairman of a committee 
of the British Medical Association formed to encourage 
the earlier recognition of cancer of the womb, and leaflets 
giving the early signs and symptoms were distributed to 
nurses and midwives, and a synopsis published in the 
leading medical journals. This action had been instru- 
mental in directing increased attention to early recogni- 
tion, and in consequence the results of treatment had been 
improved. What had been achieved for uterine cancer 
could be achieved for other organs of the body. The 
general problem was to prevent senility of the tissues, 
whether premature or excessive. The necessity for pure 
air and sunlight was as great in the prevention of cancer 
as in that of tuberculosis, while open-air treatment should 
be the rule after operations for cancer. Removal of the 
local disease or its destruction formed only a part of the 
treatment of cancer ; removal of “‘ focal sepsis ’’ was an 
important means of tissue betterment. A well-balanced 


diet, suitable to age, sex, occupation, habits, and environ- 
ment, was requisite. The effect of toxic poisoning from 


the intestine, and the Sue of syphilis and chronic 
alcoholism in relation to tissue degeneration, were pointed 








out, as well as the reasons for disregarding the microbijc 
theory of cancer. In Dr. McCann’s view the cause of 
cancer was probably some chemical product of tisgye 
degeneration, varying in quantity in different bloods 
and at different times in the same blood, and capable of 
exciting irregular and uncontrolled growth of epithelial 
cells in localities naturally predisposed or rendered suit. 
able by chronic irritation, inflammation, disease,  g, 
degeneration, and these cells in turn producing a similar 
substance, augmenting that which existed in the circulat. 
ing blood. The problem of cancer was the problem of cel] 
growth. Certain of the internal secretions had the power 
of exciting and others of restraining cell growth, and jt 
was in this direction that the best means of providing 
a genuine cure for cancer must be looked for. But 
prevention was better still, and early recognition essential, 


Expected Measles Epidemic in London 

An epidemic of measles in London, according to q 
report of the Central Public Health Committee of the 
London County Council, is expected during this autumn 
and winter. Measles epidemics in London appear to 
occur biennially, beginning in the late autumn, reaching 
their meridian in March, and taking some six or seven 
months to complete the circle of London. The last 
epidemic occurred in the autumn and winter of 1929-30, 
and the next is therefore almost due. During each 
measles epidemic in London not fewer than 50,000 
children are affected. The committee points out that 
measles is an infection which does not lend itself ideally 
to hospital treatment, and therefore home nursing should 
be encouraged in all cases where it can be carried out 
under reasonably favourable conditions. Where satis- 
factory home nursing cannot be obtained, every effort 
should be made to secure the patient’s admission to 
hospital at as early a stage of the illness as possible, 
The Council has 4,634 beds in its town fever hospitals, 
and 2,868 more in outlying and convalescent hospitals. 
During measles epidemics every case of scarlet fever that 
can either be kept at home or sent to one of the outlying 
hospitals renders a hospital bed available for measles. 
It is considered that if measles cases are admitted before 
complications have developed, a period of fourteen days 
is usually adequate for hospital treatment. The number 
of beds that can be set apart for measles depends largely 
on the incidence of diphtheria, which must be given 
priority of admission over both scarlet fever and measles ; 
much depends also upon the incidence of small-pox. If 
the fever hospital accommodation is unduly taxed for 
other conditions, arrangements will have to be made for 
assistance from the general hospitals under the Council’s 
control during the period of expected greatest pressure— 
namely, February to April, 1932. Attention is drawn 
to the assistance which the public, especially parents, 
can give. Despite much propaganda, the belief persists 
that measles can be lightly treated without medical and 
nursing assistance ; yet during the last four years measles 
has caused cight times as many deaths as scarlet fever, 
and one and a half times as many as diphtheria. The 
deaths from measles in London are diminishing, however, 
as seen from the figures for recent quinquenniums : 


1°0€-10 9,538 1921-25 3,859 
1911-15 9,596 1926-30 3,715 
1916-20 5,830 


Important points in mitigating the effects of an epidemic 
are: (1) to make every effort to postpone contraction of 
the disease until after the third or fifth year, because the 
younger the child the greater is the risk of serious illness ; 
(2) to secure adequate medical, nursing, and hygiene 
care ; (3) to have regard to the fact that measles 8 
particularly fatal among children under-nourished of 


living under unfavourable conditions. 
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St. Luke’s Day Service at Portsmouth 

A special service was held at the Cathedral, Ports- 
mouth, on St. Luke’s Day, when there was a large 
congregation, including the Lord Mayor and Saneky 
Mayoress, Sir Harold Pink, chairman of the Royal 
Portsmouth Hospital, Surgeon Captain J. S. Dudding, 
R.N., members of the Portsmouth Division of the British 
Medical Association, together with representatives of the 
Voluntary Aid Detachment of the British Red Cross 
Society and nurses from the local institutions. The 
special service was conducted by the Provost, and the 
lessons were read by Dr. David McAskie and Dr. F. C. B. 
Gittings, the chairman and secretary respectively of the 
Portsmouth Division. In the course of his sermon the 
Bishop of Portsmouth quoted the following statement of 
a young modern thinker: ‘‘ The great sin which all 
scientists must avoid is that of despairing of the ultimate 
arrival at the unity of the universe.’’ He remarked that 
if this objective was lost sight of the result would 
mean the collapse of research. If St. Luke, the beloved 
physician and the patron saint of the medical profession, 
returned to this earth and witnessed the works of modern 
medicine he would recall the words: ‘‘ Ye shall do 
greater things than these.’’ The life of a physician meant 
much intellectual and physical hardship, and only by 
splendid self-discipline and self-sacrifice could research be 
carried on with that great unity in view. Physics had 
taught that life was not an output of fundamental matter, 
so much as an interrelative series of events with a 
definitely forward movement, and they must regard 
themselves as adventurous climbers with an Everest to 
conquer. For the scientist, discovery sometimes meant 
rebuilding his house with what seemed to be broken tools. 
Anybody with a new truth to give the world was an 
object of derision and persecution, and often found his 
discovery a crown of thorns. Indeed, the crucifix was 
never far from the truth-teller, but comfort emanated from 
the fact that He who told the truth two thousand years 
ago was still in our company and essential to our lives. 


Medical Superintendent of North-Eastern Hospital 

Dr. F. H. Thomson, medical superintendent of the 
North-Eastern Hospital, South Tottenham, retired under 
the age limit in October. He entered the service of the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board in 1890, became medical 
superintendent in 1906, and in 1926 was appointed by the 
Board chief medical officer in the infectious diseases hos- 
pitals service. The London County Council states that 
“he has carried out his responsible duties with con- 
spicuous ability and zeal, and has rendered important 
services in the administration of the infectious diseases 
hospitals.’’ Twenty-five applications were received in 
response to public advertisement for appointment as 
medical superintendent in the Public Health Department, 
for duty in the first instance at the North-Eastern Hos- 


pital. Dr. E. H. R. Harries, medical superintendent of 

the City Fever Hospital, Birmingham, and _ clinical 

lecturer on fevers, Birmingham University, has been 
co) J 


chosen. 
Strangeways Research Laboratory 

The report for 1930 of the trustees of the Strangeways 
Research Laboratory at Cambridge indicates that the 
work of this organization is proceeding satisfactorily, 
despite the lack of money which would enable extensions 
to be undertaken and the endowment fund to be in- 
creased. All available space is now being devoted to 


Tesearch ; eleven workers are at present accommodated 
in the building, and one is temporarily working abroad. 
A comprehensive scheme for studying the effects of radia- 
tion upon normal and malignant ceils has been devised 
mm collaboration with various university departments and 











with Addenbrooke’s Hospital. The radio-sensitivity of 


malignant cells is being investigated by means of the 
tissue culture technique, and, in this connexion, it may 
be recalled that the British Institute of Radiology 
presented its Roentgen award for 1930 to Dr. F. G. Spear, 
a member of the scientific staff of the laboratory, for his 
paper on the immediate and delayed effects of radium on 
tissue cultures in vilvo. Experimental work in embryo- 
logy and histology has been promoted, with special refer- 
ence to bone formation and the repair of fractures. 
Various articles have been published by Dr. Honor Fell 
and other members of the staff of the laboratory, and 
communications have been made to learned societies. 








Ireland 





Allocation of Sweerstakes Money 

A Bill was recently introduced in the Dail, and read 
a first time, to amend the Public Charitable Hospitals 
Act so that some of the money already provided by 
statute for allocation to county and district hospitals 
should be allocated to nursing institutions. A ‘‘ nursing 
organization ’’ is defined as one “‘ which has for its sole 
object the nursing and providing of nurses for poor 
persons suffering from physical diseases or injuries, or 
women in childbirth.”’ Section 2 provides that, not- 
withstanding anything contained in Section 6 of the 
Amending Act, one-twenty-fifth part of the portion of 
every available surplus paid to the Minister for Local 
Government and Public Health under that section shall 
be paid or applied by him in such manner as he shall 
think proper to or for the benefit of such nursing organiza- 
tions as he shall think fit. It also provides that where 
the Minister under this section pays any money out of 
available surplus to a nursing organization, he may 
require as a condition that such money shall be applied 
only for or in relation to the promotion of the objects of 
the organization in particular areas specified by him. 


Drain on Insurance Funds 

At the annual meeting of the Association of Trade 
Union Approved Societies in Dublin, Mr. L. J. Duffy, 
who presided, stated that a number of societies which 
had provided additional benefits, such as dental treat- 
ment and hospital treatment, before July last, were now 
obliged, as a result of the third quinquennial valuation, 
to discontinue these services, and that the societies as a 
whole had not nearly so much money available for 
additional benefits, during the present valuation period 
as in the previous period, because of increased expendi- 
ture on sickness and disablement benefit. The increase 
in sickness claims was confirmed by a subcommittee of 
the Health Insurance Advisory Committee, which had 
given much consideration to the problems arising out of 
excessive expenditure on benefits, but no improvement 
could be hoped for -so long as the present volume of 
unemployment continued. Many thousands of workers 
were unemployed for long periods, and probably double 
as many were employed only intermittently. The expe- 
rience of approved societies and of sickness insurance 
funds in the Irish Free State seems to be similar to that 
of other countries where considerable unemployment 
exists. 

Blind People in the Irish Free State 

Commenting on a leading article in the Jrish Times, 
Dr. J. S. Quin draws attention to the needs of the blind 
in the Free State, and to the work that has recently been 
started by the National Council for the Welfare of the 
Blind in Ireland, of which he is honorary treasurer. 
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This society, which is under the patronage of the 
Governor-General and Mrs. McNeill, is the direct result 
of the realization of this need by Miss Alice S. Armitage, 
daughter of the late Dr. Armitage, who founded what is 
now the National Institute for the Blind, and first intro- 
duced the Braille system into Great Britain. Membership 
is open to all interested on payment of an annual sub- 
scription of half a guinea, and the executive committee 
is elected annually by the general body of the members 
at the annual meeting. The aims and scope of the council 
are briefly as follows: to co-ordinate the work of the 
Richmond National Institution, St. Joseph’s, Drum- 
condra, St. Mary’s Merrion, Irish Association for the 
Blind, Irish National League of the Blind ; to promote 
the formation of local county committees ; to provide 
home teachers and visitors for the blind in their own 
homes ; to print and circulate Braille magazines and 
books ; and to facilitate the sale of work done by the 
blind, whether in institutions or in their own homes. 
The blind poor receive State pensions and allowances 
under the Blind Persons Act, but much more than 
financial help is required—for example, education in 
Braille and in handicrafts, the provision of facilities for 
higher education in suitable cases, and, above all, the 
realization that sympathetic assistance, rather than in- 
discriminate charity, helps the blind to retain their in- 
dependence and to share in the normal life of the com- 
munity. The council has already appointed a home 
teacher for the Dublin area, where, according to the 
Government registers, over 600 blind people are living in 
their own homes. The need for extending this side of 
the work is obvious. 








Scotland 





Edinburgh University 
A graduation ceremony was held at Edinburgh Univer- 
sity on October 24th for the conferment of degrees in 
arts, commerce, law, and science. Principal Sir Thomas 
Holland presided, and in the course of his address referred 
to the approaching celebration (in 1933) of the 350th 
anniversary of the foundation of the University. <A 
volume, he said, was in preparation which would bring 
the history of the University up to date, thereby amplify- 
ing the volume published by Sir Alexander Grant in 1884, 
on the occasion of the tercentenary festival. He also 
referred to the desirability of establishing, in connexion 
with the anniversary, local associations and clubs of the 
18,000 graduates who were on the General Register of the 
University. There were already in Great Britain about 
a dozen local associations and clubs of Edinburgh gradu- 
ates, but it would be well if the meeting at Edinburgh in 
1933 could exchange greetings with corresponding gather- 
ings in various parts of the world. He hoped that copies 
of the new history of the University would be available 
for such meetings. In referring to the inauguration of 
two new chairs in child life and health and in psychology 
(British Medical Journal, October 24th, p. 772, and 
October 31st, p. 821), the principal remarked that Dr. 
G. M. Robertson, professor of psychiatry, had established 
a children’s clinic at the Hospital for Nervous Diseases at 
Morningside.. These three chairs laid the foundation 
for a systematic and correlated group of researches on the 
physical and mental aspects of children’s problems, and 
the results obtained promised to be of special economic 
value to the country. Moreover, they offered the begin- 


nings of a distinctively new school of investigation in 
Edinburgh in connexion with the work carried out with 
growing success in the department of social study. 





SS 


Glasgow University 

The half-yearly meeting of Glasgow University Gen 
Council was held on October 28th, Principal R. S, py 
presiding. A proposal was made that a University Qj 
should be founded for the purpose of providing a com 
meeting place for alumni, so that contact might 
maintained between former graduates of the University 
It was intimated by Mr. C. A. Oakley that a pros 
membership of 750 had been secured. The principy 
announced the receipt of a cordial letter from the ret, 
ing Lord Rector, Mr. Stanley Baldwin, in which 
oxpressed the hope of having an opportunity of cont 
again to Glasgow University. Dr. John F. Fergus ay 
Dr. David Baird Smith were reappointed representatiyg 
of the council on the University Court for a term of foy 
years. 














Compensation for Death in Hospital 

The recent settlement of an action in connexion wit 
the death of a patient in hospital presents points ¢ 
interest to the medical profession. The action was broughy 
by Mrs. J. Quaine or Reilly of Glasgow, against Alexande 
Donald McLean, male nurse, of Glasgow, for payment 
of £1,000 as damages for the death of her son, Richay 
Reilly, who was admitted to Stobhill Hospital, Glasgoy, 
on September 12th, 1930, suffering from an epileptic fi 
It was alleged that the defender, who was on duty iy 
the ward, used unnecessary force for the purpose of keep 
ing the patient in bed, and that in consequence the patien 
died two days later. The defender denied fault, an 
said that Reilly became very violent, attempted to strik 
the doctor and his mother, and feH out of bed. i 
explained that no restraint was used greater than wa 
usual and proper for the patient’s own security and care, 
and that he was not responsible for the injuries sustained, 
The case was finally settled out of court, the pursue 
accepting £300 and expenses in settlement of the action, 











Correspondence 


A CHRISTMAS APPEAL 

Sir,—For many years I have asked members of thi 
medical profession to subscribe at this time of the yea 
in order that the Royal Medical Benevolent Fund may 
distribute Christmas gifts. These gifts are made to poo 
widows and daughters of our professional colleagues, ani 
also to medical men who are infirm or unable to wort 
through illness, and whose savings are exhausted. I know 
the times are difficult for everyone, but I feel confident 
that those who can spare even a small donation wil 
do so again this year so that even greater hardship should 
not fall on those least able to bear it. 

It is the hope of the committee to distribute 3b 
to each of the annuitants and the poorest of the grantet 
at Christmas. I am most anxious that none should loo 
in vain this Christmas for the gift which can bring 
few additional necessities of life and extra comforts t0 
their homes. It is difficult for us to realize that “‘ thes 
homes ’”’ are often only a bed-sitting room of a vey 
cheap rental. 

May I ask your readers to forward their donations 
however small they may be? Cheques, postal orders, 0 
even stamps should be addressed to the 
treasurer, Royal Medical Benevolent Fund, 11, 
Street, Cavendish Square, W.1.—I am, etc., 























THomMas BARLow, 


London, Oct. 27th. President. 
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NEO-HIPPOCRATISM 

Sir,—The defence of neo-Hippocratic methods of dia- 
nosis and treatment made by Dr. Robert Hutchison 
from the important tribune of the Harveian Orator of 
the Royal College of Physicians—a defence on which you 
comment in your issue of October 24th—is, I think, of 
great significance for contemporary medical thought and 
practice in this country. As I have devoted to this 
subject long years of teaching and many publications, I 
should like to add a few words of comment. 

In the return towards the methods of Hippocrates, which 
often occurs in the course of the history of medicine in 
periods of medical crisis, British physicians have always 
played an important part. When in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries medicine had degenerated into a col- 
lection of narrow scholastic ideas and of superstitions, 
Thomas Linacre was among those who brought medicine 
into the right path by propagating the real conceptions 
and methods of Hippocrates and of the ancient Greek 
physicians. When in the seventeenth century medicine 
had been submerged by unbridled speculations and dogmas, 
Sydenham terminated that crisis by reintroducing the 
Hippocratic method of clinical observation. Nowadays, 
when medicine has come to a deadlock on account of the 
narrow mechanistical and organic principles of the nine- 
teenth century, which have led to therapeutical nihilism, 
it is to the experimental demonstration of the integration 
of man made by the British physiologists, and to the 
clinical teaching of Sir James Mackenzie, that we owe 
for the greatest part the neo-Hippocratic movement that 
characterizes our post-war medicine. 

Neo-Hippocratism is founded on the conception of the 
integration, of the wholeness ’’ of the human body. 
Man cannot be considered as a bundle of organs or a 
colony of cells, nor as constituted by a separate body and 
a separate soul, but as an integrated whole. Thus, dia- 
gnosis and treatment refer to the whole individual, and 
consideration of special groups of diseases can no longer 
be accepted. Specialties can develop only in surgery 
because surgical specialties refer to operative technique, 
but they cannot exist in internal medicine, because in- 
ternal medicine has to consider the whole individual, and 
thus is ‘‘ all or none.’’ The real “‘ specialist ’’ in internal 
medicine is not tke cardiologist, the gastro-enterologist, 
or the neurologist, who run after non-existent fictional or 
local ‘‘ diseases,’’ but the internist, who sees and treats 
the patient as a whole. 

The basis of neo-Hippocratic medicine is a special dia- 
gnostic procedure, the ‘‘ diagnosis of the person,’’ which 
is individual, complete, and dynamic. It is individual 
because its object is the understanding of the individual 
patient, and not the placing upon that patient of a 
fictional nosographical label. It is complete because it 
considers the whole individual and the individual as a 
whole, and not merely a local lesion or functional dis- 
turbance. It is dynamic because through it the physician 
endeavours to find out not only the actual condition of 
the patient, but also what will become of the patient. 
It is obvious that such a diagnosis can only be made 
by the method of clinical observation. Laboratory tests 
do not give a diagnosis, but merely signs which he!p us 
towards the real diagnosis. It is only after the clinical 
diagnosis has been established that such laboratory tests 
can be demanded to confirm, to develop, and even to 
correct certain details of the exploration of the patient. 
To attempt a diagnosis by collecting a series of routine 
laboratory signs, as this is usually done, is doomed to 
failure, because in that procedure of the ‘‘ diagnostical 





se 


clinics ’’ the directive line resulting from the consideration 
of the patient as a whole is neglected. 

Armed with that precise diagnosis therapeutic handlinz 
Neo-Hippocratic medicine 


has greater chance of success. 
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considers all medical or internistic therapeutic agents— 
psychical, dietetic, chemical, biological, and physical— 
and applies them according to the indications of the 
individual patient under severe control of the continuous 
diagnosis of the person. Thus one-sided applications of 
therapeutic agents, and particularly applications without 
continuous diagnostic control of the internist, are rejected. 
This neo-Hippocratic method of ‘ rational therapeutical 
constellation ’’ increases the healing power of the con- 
temporary internist, and helps him to navigate between 
the Charybdis and Scylla of the nineteenth century 
medicine, medical nihilism, and surgical radicalism. In 
fact, the first positive results of this new method of 
approach towards the patient is the avoidance of un- 
necessary operations. 

Those who follow international medical literature realize 
the importance of the neo-Hippocratic movement in the 
whole contemporary medical world. These modern doc- 
trines are unfortunately dealt with too theoretically and 
too dogmatically. By bringing neo-Hippocratic medicine 
on the level of the actual clinical handling, by linking 
it with the name of Harvey, who was not only an experi- 
mentalist but a thinker, Dr. Robert Hutchison has ren- 
dered a great service to our art and science.—I am, etc., 


London, W.1, Nov. Ist. A. P. Cawaplias. 


‘WHAT IS LIFE ? ” 

Srr,—In reply to the question which Mr. Monsarrat asks 
at the beginning of his letter in your issue of October 31st, 
{ would refer him, for a recent and very well written 
statement of the mechanistic position in biology, to Pro- 
fessor Hogben’s book on The Nature of Living Matter. 
This book certsinly represents ideas which are still current 
among many biologists, though Mr. Monsarrat may not 
have come into intellectual contact with them. 

The rest of Mr. Monsarrat’s letter makes me fear that 
my own letter of the previous week was not sufficiently 
explicit. The point which I wished to express was that, 
if we interpret a living organism as ‘‘ matter,’’ whether 
dominated by a mysterious “‘ vital principle ’’ or not, we 
inevitably fail in the scientific interpretation of life. The 
use of the conception ‘‘ matter ’’ implies that we can 
legitimately separate in thought the events in a living 
organism from those in its environment, just as we ordin- 
arily do in our conception of a machine. In a sense, we 
are constantly making this separation ; but close exam- 
ination shows that in so far are we do so we are unable 
to represent to ourselves the orderliness in biological 
phenomena. The fact that physicists are finding that 
even in what has hitherto been called the inorganic 
world this separation cannot ultimately be made 
strengthens this contention greatly. But the step which 
they are taking amounts to an abandonment, except as 
a very useful, and indeed necessary, provisional idea, 
of the conception of matter as self-existent substance, 
and the substitution, as Planck has put it in the state- 
ment which I quoted, of the conception of wholeness, 
taken from biology. 

As regards the relation of philosophy to biology, I 
think that Mr. Monsarrat must have overlooked what 
I said in the first paragraph of my previous letter.— 
I.am, etc., 

J. S. Havpane. 


Oxford, Oct. 2nd. 





THE TEACHING OF PSYCHOLOGICAL MEDICINE 

Sir,—I share with Sir Robert Armstrong-Jones his 
admiration of the teaching record of Bethlem Royal 
Hospital in recent times, the more so as I was myself 
taught there by that superlative clinician Sir George 
S:vage, to whom he refers. It is not strictly accurate, 
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however, to say that Bethlem Hospital was ‘‘ the pioneer 
of teaching in the subject.”’ 

Dr. Battie of St. Luke’s Hospital gave some lectures in 
1753 to pupils who attended the hospital. This can only 
be regarded as a sporadic outbreak. It was Esquirol of 
Paris who first taught the subject successfully at the 
Salpétriére in 1817, and attracted medical men from all 
over Europe. He ceased to lecture when he went to 
Charenton in 1825. Among his first pupils was Sir 
Alexander Morison, who became visiting physician to 
Bethlem Hospital in 1835. Sir Alexander started to 
lecture in London on February 9th, 1826. He, however, 
gave practical instruction only for the first time in 
London to two or three pupils at the Middlesex Asylum 
at Hanwell in 1840, and two years afterwards he 
lectured at Bethlem Hospital from 1842 till 1852. Dr. 
Conolly gave an excellent and complete course of lectures 
at Hanwell from 1842 till 1847. Dr. Sutherland about 
this time also gave practical lectures at St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital. By 1870, however, only Dr. Sankey of University 
College and Dr. Blandford of St. George’s gave lectures 
in London—the former at Camberwell House. The 
position in Paris, which had started so well, was even less 
satisfactory. Laségue lectured successfully from 1862 
till 1866, after which official instruction ceased to be 
given. Sir George Savage was appointed physician to 
Bethlem Hospital in 1878, after Dr. W. Rhys Williams, 
who had delivered some lectures at St. Thomas’s Hos- 
pital, and since then lectures have been continuously 
given by a series of distinguished teachers till the present 
time, when a complete course of instruction for the 
Diploma in Psychological Medicine is given. 

Edinburgh has the longest continuous record of tuition 
in this subject of any medical school. Sir Alexander 
Morison started to lecture on mental diseases in Edin- 
burgh on November 9th, 1823, over two years before 
doing so in London. He had at first an audience of only 
six persons, and his course consisted of nine lectures. He, 
with the help of his son, lectured continuously till 1852. 
Dr. Skae of the Royal Hospital at Morningside took over 
the lectureship in the following year, and lectured for 
twenty years. At Skae’s death in 1873, Professor 
Laycock, who had also been lecturing on the subject 
for fourteen years in the University, began to lecture at 
Morningside. He died after three years, and was suc- 
ceeded by Professor Grainger Stewart. In 1879, however, 
that great clinician Sir Thomas Clouston was appointed 
lecturer on mental diseases to the University of Edin- 
burgh, and he continued to lecture for about thirty 
years. 

It would thus seem that Sir Alexander Morison, 
imitating Esquirol, was the first to lecture specially on 
mental diseases in Great Britain. In Edinburgh, where 
he first lectured, there has not been a hiatus in the 
teaching of this subject for 107 years.—I am, etc., 


GEORGE M. RoBERTSON. 
University of Edinburgh, Nov. 2nd. 





THE PITUITARY IN THE ETIOLCGY 
OF CANCER 

Sir,—I have read with the greatest interest Dr. 
Susman’s article on ‘‘ The role of the pituitary in the 
etiology of cancer ’’ (October 3lst, p. 794), and the 
criticism which I venture to offer is by no means 
destructive in nature and does not affect his main con- 
clusions, but is made with the object of pointing out what 
seems to me to be a possible fallacy in the interpretation 
of observed facts. It applies equally to the explanation 
of certain aspects of the Zondek-Aschheim reaction in 
pregnancy. 





—== 

In commenting on the fact that Zondek has shown thg 
in 15 per cent. of 118 cases of malignant disease the 
anterior pituitary hormone could be detected in the urine 
he says: ‘‘In other words, in neoplastic disease anterior 
pituitary activity is increased to an appreciable degree jy 
a significant proportion of cases.’’ This is certainly g 
legitimate deduction, but it is not the only, nor, it seems 
to me, the most logical deduction. I suggest that it ig 
reasonable to regard the hormore found in the urine x 
evidence that a certain proportion of the hormone, pp. 
duced in amount adequate for the normal requirement 
of the tissues, is actually excreted unused because certajp 
cells are incapable of utilizing or absorbing it. Th 
effective action of a hormone does not depend Only o 
the normal functioning of the gland producing it; th 
factor of the sensitiveness of the cell on which the hormone 
is intended to act, its ability to absorb the hormone, and, 
so to speak, interpret its message, must also be considered, 

Sensitiveness to hormonic influence must, I think, pe 
regarded as an essential function of any normal cell, com. 
parable to its secretory, metabolic, or any other function, 
In malignant disease there is a failure of physiological 
function to a degree proportional to the degeneracy of the 
cell. If there is any considerable mass of cells g 
degenerate as to be partly or entirely incapable of 
absorbing the hormone it would be likely that the unused 
part of the hormone would be excreted unchanged. Ih 
a paper entitled ‘‘ A theory of cancer ’’! I discussed the 
sensitiveness of the cell to what I called ‘‘the co-ordinating 
hormone,”’ and, in the original draft of the paper ventured 
to prophesy that the unused part of the hormone might 
some day be detected in the urine. : 

The presence of anterior pituitary hormone in the urine 
in malignant disease and in pregnancy is not necessarily 
evidence that the hormone is being produced in excessive 
amounts ; it is only evidence that more is being produced 
than is being absorbed.—I am, etc., 

T. C. Crare. 


Leicester, Nov. Ist. 





RHEUMATOID ARTHRITIS 
Str,—The correspondence evoked by the letter of 
‘Crippled ’’’ in your issue of October 3rd tempts me 
to commit the statement that only by adopting some 
constructive hypothesis can-we hopefully essay the task 
ef solving the riddle of the etiology of rheumatoid 
arthritis. The late Dr. Strangeways once said to me, 
‘‘ Neither in my lifetime nor yet in yours will the cause 
of rheumatoid arthritis be discovered.’’ This attitude 
of mind, however, is altogether too pessimistic. 
Theoretically, the logical method of attacking a scientific 
problem is to conceive an hypothesis, to disprove it if 
need be, and begin afresh with both negative and positive 
data on which to work. The hypothesis which I venture 
to submit has treatment as its essential objective, and 
briefly amounts to this: the rheumatoid state is con 
ceived to be comparable to that of a nation engaged i 
war, whose political and internal economy is dislocated 
by the prodigal and unrestrained activities of profiteers. 
If this simile is allowed, the two problems which emerge 
are these: What are the influences which tend towards 
a state of war, and what is the nature of the profiteering? 
In regard to the former, it must be understood that just as 
there are nations to-dayso placed that, given the necessary 
stimulus, the unhappy state of war may obtain at any 
moment, while there are others so situated either tert- 
torially or stabilized as the result of past and _ present 
policy, temperament, etc., that they are unlikely to b 
entangled in warfare, so there are individuals who will 
never be affected by rheumatoid arthritis, and others who, 
alas! will. The reasons given by Dr. Neligan (in his 
= ne 





1 Lancet, 1920, ii, 1298. 
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letter published on October 17th) why women are more 
rone than men to be beset by a combination of physical 
and mental stress are in themselves quite sufficient to 
account for their greater predisposition to rheumatoid 
arthritis ; but it is unlikely, as in international affairs, that 
the combination of factors which predispose to a state of 
war is a standard one. Turning to the question of 
profiteers, potential profiteers in the nature of strepto- 
cocci are always with us; but, even given a state of 
war, the problem as to the evolution of potential profiteers 
to the condition of active profiteering has still to be 
established. 

According to this hypothes‘s, a combination of factors 
as yet improperly understood conspire in a predisposed 
individual to lower his immunity and permit organisms of 
a low-grade pathogenicity to gain access to the blood 
stream ; and that these not only further disorganize an 
already stressed metabolism and give rise to further con- 
stitutional disturbance, but, possibly activated by some 
sensitizing agent, make, as it were, a corner in joints. 
That systemic disturbance is not mere fantasy is proved 
by thé occurrence of pyrexia, tachycardia, thyroid enlarge- 
ment, enlargement of the spleen, and even carditis and 
subcutaneous nodules, in differing percentages. 

This hypothesis is useful (to me, at all events) in that 
its conception presents problems for research which are 
likely to be of utility in treatment—for example, in the 
adjustment of such biochemical obliquities as a deranged 
blood count, achlorhydria, etc.,as well as the more fascina- 
ting, though up to the present less profitable, explorations 
into the territories of diathesis and tissue affinity. It 
also explains in some degree the relative importance of 
focal sepsis ; for if we assume, for instance, that strepto- 
cocci play an important part in the production of rheum- 
atoid arthritis, then how can we hope to eliminate these 
by merely removing a tooth or two when a corresponding 
number of feet of intestine may harbour proportionately 
greater numbers? Even were it allowed that our know- 
ledge of the etiology of rheumatoid arthritis has not 
increased since Spender’s time, yet the same cannot be 
said in respect of treatment as Dr. Douthwaite’s able 
writings, for example, testify.—I am, etc., 


Bath, Oct. 25th. VINCENT COATES. 


Sir,—With reference to Dr. Douthwaite’s letter in your 
issue of October 24th, I should like to join issue with him 
when by his words, ‘‘Careful desensitization with any form 
of protein will, in the early stages of an allergic disease, 
tend to produce benefit, or even cure: probably this 
accounts for Dr. Warren Crowe’s happy experiences,’’ he 
gives the impression that it is only in the early stages 
that the Warren Crowe treatment is efficacious. That his 
experiences are happy in the early stages I can vouch for, 
but it is not only in the early stages. Happy results are 
obtained in patients who have been crippled for vears. 


But in these long-standing cases great patience is required, © 


by both the patient and the doctor. One of the greatest 
difficulties encountered is that the patient has already 
been hypersensitized—either by her own toxins or by 
some other form of treatment. 

If cases of rheumatoid arthritis could be treated by the 
Warren Crowe method before they had been hypersensi- 
tized by other forms of intervention there is little doubt 
in my mind that in the great majority of cases a cure 
could be effected. I, too, have yet to see the Warren 
Crowe treatment fail in an early case. I recognize that 
“early ’’ is difficult to assess. 

At the same time I am not suggesting that vaccine 
therapy is the only effective form of treatment. Any 


form of treatment which would raise the patient’s state 








of health to a higher level might enable her to overcome 
the rheumatoid .arthritis. The fault with most forms of 


treatment, in the. active stages of the disease, is that 


they are too drastic, and so defeat their own ends by 
producing a further auto-intoxication and a greater state 
of sensitiveness. If the day comes when any other form 
of treatment can claim 100 per cent. successes (in the 
early stages) so much the better, but until then the clinics 
run on the Warren Crowe lines will probably continue 
to flourish. 

It seems highly probable that ‘‘ Crippled ’’ is right 
when she suggests that rheumatoid arthritis may be cured 
by “‘ mental healing.’’ If ‘‘ mental healing ”’ will raise 
the patient’s resistance sufficiently, why should it not 
succeed? I cannot, however, agree with her argument 
that, because it succeeds, therefore the rheumatoid 
arthritis is possibly functional.—I am, etc., 


Hove, Oct. 26th. F. E. GRAHAM-BONNALIE. 


Sir,—Dr. K. E. Ferrie’s letter in to-day’s Journal gave 
me great pleasure, for I can endorse to the full his x-ray 
observation that a barium enema shows a greatly dilated 
caecum and ascending colon in nearly every case of 
rheumatoid arthritis. A bismuth meal shows the reason 
for this habitual overdistension to be persistent spasmodic 
constriction of the distal colon due to chronic catarrh 
(colitis). This catarrh is caused by putrefaction of the 
faeces, and it has been shown by McCarrison, and more 
recently by others, that deficiency of vitamin B is an 
important factor in permitting putrefaction in the big 
bowel. 

The intestinal tube is the great focus of infection in all 
toxaemic disorders ; it is far more extensive, and therefore 
far more important than teeth, tonsils, sinuses, etc. In 
fact, these latter infections are almost always secondary 
to intestinal toxaemia, which impairs all tissues and 
renders them liable to attack by microbes. Failures to 
improve rheumatoid arthritis by the mere removal of 
septic teeth, tonsils, etc., will continue until such time as 
the intestinal tube is universally recognized to be the 
main seat of toxic absorption, is investigated by *# rays 
(bismuth meal and barium enema), and is made the basis 
of efficient treatment. 

The greater susceptibility of females to rheumatoid 
arthritis fits in with their greater liability to severe forms 
of chronic intestinal stasis.—I am, etc., 


London, W.1, Oct. ist. ALRED C. JORDAN. 





DENTAL SEPSIS AND CHRONIC ARTHRITIS 

S1r,—Chronic sepsis, particularly dental sepsis, as a 
causative factor in chronic arthritis has been so stressed 
during these post-war years that it is a relief to find in 
the British Medical Journal three consecutive letters from 
doctors who do not believe it. Nevertheless it cannot 
be doubted that there does exist a relationship between 
the two, although this be other than one of cause and 
effect. 

If a differentiation is made between rheumatoid and 
osteo-arthritis one will find that each has its special dental 
lesion associated with it: in the former case this will be 
dental caries, and in the latter pyorrhoea. If this asso- 
ciation be analysed it will be seen that there exists a 
definite relation between the joint and the dental lesion 
in each case. The age incidence is similar, both caries 
and rheumatoid arthritis being essentially diseases of 
youth and early middle life, increasing in incidence at 
puberty, while pyorrhoea and osteo-arthritis are more 
usual in the later middle years. The general build and 
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make-up of the shied is similar ; in the first case we 
have the asthenic type of individual, rather under- 
nourished with a tendency to acidosis, and in the latter 
the sthenic over-fed person with a tendency to alkalosis. 
The morbid anatomy of the joints themselves shows 
characteristic changes which are comparable with the 
dental changes, allowing for the differences of environ- 
ment ; with rheumatoid arthritis and caries we get a 
destruction of bone, cartilage, and dental enamel, and 
with osteo-arthritis a hyperostosis, a hypercalcification of 
the enamel, and a laying down of calculus in the sub- 
gingival sulcus (the destruction of the alveolus being a 
secondary change subsequent upon the progress of the 
condition). All this points to a common origin, the 
examination of which may be useful in pointing the way 
to the discovery of the fundamental etiological factors of 
‘both. 

It is my belief that not only are caries and pyorrhoea 
antagonistic lesions, but that the production of each 
rests upon a metabolic disturbance in which the endocrine 
autonomic system plays the predominant part ; an im- 
balance in the one direction tending to bring about an 
acidosis, and in the other an alkalosis. On this threshold 
or diathesis, which will usually be congenital, the strains 
and stresses of life commence to act, be these physio- 
logical, psychological, or dietetic. It would seem prob- 
able that the threshold for caries and for rheumatoid 
arthritis and that fer pyorrhoea and osteo-arthritis are 
the same ; this would account for their respective asso- 
ciations, and (through the similar biochemical changes 
which would result therefrom) for the similar anatomical 
changes which come about, which would be in the opposite 
directions in the one or the other group. Then, as soon 
as sepsis makes its appearance, which must result from a 
pre-existing caries or pyorrhoea, a vicious circle would 
be formed, the sepsis lowering still further the efficiency 
of the endocrine autonomic system and making worse the 
arthritis. This would account not only for the successes 
attending teeth extraction, but also for the, in my expe- 
rience, far more frequent failures. 

This conception of the causes behind both the dental 
and the joint conditions (a tooth is also a joint) will 
explain the occurrence not only of the dental destruction 
but also of the chronic sepsis. It is recognized that the 
organisms concerned are in no way specific, but are those 
whose usual habitat is the mouth, but which in some 
altered circumstances have become parasitic ; it is also 
accepted that the endocrine autonomic system comprises 
the defensive mechanism of the body, for the perfect 
working of which a balance between sympathetic and 
parasympathetic portions is essential ; if then caries and 
pyorrhoea, and rheumatoid and osteo-arthritis, are due to 
an imbalance of this system it is easy to see why they 


are so frequently associated with chronic infection. An 
observation of Pemberton’s is interesting in this 
connexion. He says: 


‘The writer has drawn attention to the fact that tissues, 
such as the tonsil, harbouring foci, may undergo marked 
transformation, losing their conspicuous characters and becom- 
ing nearly or quite normal following improvement in the 
arthritis from a well-planned regimen. These several con- 
siderations emphasize strongly the probability that focal 
infection may often be the result of a systemic imbalance as 
well as the cause of it.’’ 


From this it will be seen that even if teeth are removed 
as a simple method of breaking a vicious circle, this does 
not really constitute treatment for the arthritic condition, 
any more than the filling of a tooth cavity constitutes the 
final treatment of dental caries.—I am, etc., 


F. W. BropericKx, M.R:C.S., LDS. 
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PAIN IN THE ARM AND A DEAD TOOTH 

Sir,—In his letter commenting on Dr. H. W. Hills, 
communication in the British Medical Journal of Octobe 
24th, p. 749, Dr. Crookshank is as interesting ag jy 
always is. Knowing his great controversial abilities, in 
spite of his dig at the pathologist, I hesitate to CTOs 
swords with him ; merely, regards the pathologist 
venturing to suggest that the habit of this worker ¢& 
interfering with the more imaginative flights of th 


as 


clinician is one of the causes of his unponelatine But | 
do venture to protest against the advice that ‘‘ when, 


patient is ill, we should not hesitate to put right all tha 
is ‘wrong’ merely because we don’t ‘ see’ how fhig 
can explain that.’’ It reminds one so much of the roag 
to success of Sir Joshua Tonsil in Mrs. Dose the Doctors 
Wife. ‘‘ And it generally ended in their having several 
other little things done. . And now Joshua got fifty 
guineas for each little thing he did.’’ I haye 
indeed been surprised to find with how many “ cures” 
practitioners who follow Dr. Crookshank’s advice are 
credited, but the edentulous,  tonsillectomized, and 
appendicectomized patients still seek the doctor’s cop. 


‘ 


sulting rooms.—I am, etc., 
Kensington, W., Oct. 31st. Harotp H. SanGumnetn, 





FOREIGN BODIES IN THE ALIMENTARY 
TRACT 

Str,—In his paper on the relation of foreign substances 
to the human body, in the British Medical Journal of 
October 24th, Mr. Gordon Bruce records some of the 
wanderings of swallowed pins and needles inside the 
human body. He does not mention, however, that such 
bodies may pass through the whole gastro-intestinal canal 
without causing any detectable injury. Some twenty-five 
years ago I was consulted about a female baby 1} years 
old, on account of painful defaecation. Rectal examina. 
tion revealed a needle (which I removed with ease), 
stuck point downwards into the wall of the rectum. The 
mother then remembered that, a few days before, she 
left some needlework unattended for a few minutes in the 
presence of her baby, and on her return missed the 
unthreaded needle. In reply to her inquiry, the little 
girl pointed to her mouth. As the baby seemed per 
fectly all right, the mother disregarded the baby’s gesture. 
I saw the child again when she was a young lady of 
about 16 or 17, perfectly fit and well. I do not remember 
whether I published this case in a medical journal at 
the time, but I recorded it in a little book of mine, 
Nursery Hygiene (Bailliére, Tindall and Cox, 1910, p. 109). 
Swallowed fish bones or sharp pieces of wood sticking in 
the rectum and causing painful defaecation are probably 
familiar to every practitioner. 

I have also had an interesting case of the passage of 
three considerable-sized gall-stones per anum, in a woman 
who was so moribund that she was refused operation at 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital about five years ago. She has 
not had another attack of biliary colic since then— 
I am, etc., 


Wil, W. 


26th. M. FELDMAN. 


London, Oct: 


ENZYMES VERSUS TOXINS 

Sir,—With regard to my letter on the nature of viruses 
in your issue of October 17th, may I be allowed to amplify 
slightly one point? In referring to the differences in 
behaviour between enzymes and toxins, I said that one 
can hardly suppose that the latter can impose an altered 
mode of functioning upon a cell. Probably this is true; 
but I had forgotten one instance, which appears to pro 
vide an exception. In an investigation on the nature and 
specificity of Negri bodies some years ago Acton and 
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Harvey (Parasitology, 1911, iv, 255) stated that they 
had been able to find similar bodies in animals which 
had been inoculated with viper venom, and also with an 
emulsion of B. pyocyaneus. Accepting these observations, 
the following explanation may perhaps be offered. 

Toxins, as generally designated, may be, really, either 
or both of two things: (1) true toxins—that is, some 
specific, chemical substances produced as a result of 
metabolic activity ; or (2) the particular enzymes which 
function in producing such substances. The latter would 
be the factors inducing a change in the metabolism of the 
afiected susceptible cells. Compare, for example, the cases 
of rabies virus and snake venom. Both are produced 
by buccal glands (by epithelium of epiblastic origin, like 
the nervous system), and it is not difficult to consider 
that in the latter case, together with the actual secretion 
of the poison gland, there may also be some of the enzyme 
which has produced it. The action of the enzyme in 
causing the metabolism of the susceptible cells to function 
abnormally would naturally require a much _ longer 
time than that of the poisonous substance itself. It 
is not without significance, I think, that Acton and 
Harvey found that the only two ont of twenty 
guinea-pigs which showed Negri bodies, after inoculation 
with minute doses of venom, were the only ones 
which lived forty-eight hours or more. It is also possible 
that in long-delayed effects of bacterial toxins—for 
example, tetanus toxin—a similar double set of factors 
may be operating.—I am, etc., 


Walton-on-Thames, Oct. 26th. H. M. Woopcock. 





CHANGES IN THE GUINEA-PIG EMBRYO 
PRODUCED BY SCORBUTIC DIET 

Sir,—The pathological anatomy of adult and infantile 
scurvy has received the attention of many investigators, so 
that both the macroscopical and the microscopical ‘appear- 
ances are now well known. Characteristic abnormalities 
ot the long bones at the costo-chondral junctions and at 
the epiphyseal lines are especially well recognized. 

No investigations have apparently been made on the 
effects of scurvy on the embryo, since no reference to such 
work can be found in the literature, with the exception 
of that published by myself." 

Experiment has convinced me that ‘‘ subacute scurvy ’ 
can be detected in the embryo as early as ten days after 
the mother guinea-pig is fed exclusively on a scorbutic 
diet. It was noted that, when fed on a scurvy-producing 
diet, a great many pregnant guinea-pigs died earlier than 
those which were not pregnant. Post-mortem examina- 
tion in such cases showed advanced scurvy and a haemor- 
rhagic condition of the embryos. I found that on a 
scorbutic diet pregnant guinea-pigs showed signs of scurvy 
earlier than guinea-pigs that were not pregnant. 

I found, further, that of two pregnant guinea-pigs fed 
on a diet of bran, oats, and autoclaved milk, one aborted 
fourteen days and the other fifteen days after the special 
feeding was begun. It was difficult to determine the 
exact age of the embryos, but in both cases they were 
within two or three weeks of full development. 

Eight other guinea-pigs in a more advanced state of 
pregnancy had stillborn embryos after being fed on a 
scorbutic dict for thirteen days. All the embryos showed 
lesions characteristic of scurvy. . 

A suggested inference from these experiments is that 
embryonal scurvy may well be the cause of many abor- 
tions and stillbirths in the case of the human subject. 
Many cases of maternal morbidity may be due to scurvy- 
producing diet. It is well known that there are few 


’ 





Send Teeth in @ Sound Body, p. 63. Desbarats Printing Co., 
Montreal, 1926, 





abortions or stillbirths or cases of infantile scurvy in 
localities where mothers, otherwise healthy, live on natural 
foods.—I am, etc., 

F. M. We tts, D.D.S. 


Montreal, Canada, 





THE TERM = ‘‘ CONGENITAL ”’ 

S1r,—I cannot agree with Dr. Feldman that the term 
‘“‘ congenital ’’ means “‘ born with.’’ Its true meaning is 
‘“ generated with ’’—that is, ‘‘ conceived with.’’ The 
term applies to the fertilized ovum, which henceforth 
develops in a manner peculiar to itself. 

I have no objection to the word “ intra-natal’’ as 
applied to infection acquired during the process of birth ; 
but if we are confronted with a child, aged 7, developing 
interstitial keratitis due to syphilis, we cannot be sure 
whether the infection was acquired in utero or at birth. 
The term ‘ connatal’’ is therefore suggested to include 
both these contingencies ; in either case there has been an 
acquired infection. 

As a contrary instance I would cite Little’s disease. 
If this is due to injury to the brain at birth then it is an 
intra-natal disease (belonging. to one subdivision of con- 
natal diseases). If, however, it is due to defective 
development of certain brain convolutions, then it requires 
to be reclassified as congenital. (There is here no 
question of infection.) 

The intention, therefore, is to apply the term “‘ con- 
natal ’’’ to the diseases brought about by the accidents, 
including infection, that may happen to the fertilized 
ovum during the processes of gestation and of labour. 
The whole of these processes are necessary to bring about 
nativity.—I am, etc., 


Dagenham, Oct. 24th. M. MELGRAVE. 








Obituary 


ALEXANDER WILSON, F.R.C.S. 


Consulting Anaesthetist, Manchester Royal Infirmary ; Surgeon 
to St. Luke’s Hospital, Manchester 


We regret to announce the death of Mr. Alexander Wilson 
of Manchester, which took place on October 23rd, after 
an illness of a few weeks’ duration. He was born on 
August 6th, 1860, in Manchester, where his father was 
then in practice. As he was not of robust physique 
he was sent at an early age to live with Scottish relations 
at Lockerbie, and attended the Dryfesdale parish school 
there until 1872, when he returned to Manchester. After 
finishing his school work he entered Owens College for 
medical training, qualifying in 1883 with the London 
Conjoint Diploma. He served as house-physician and 
house-surgeon in the Manchester Royal Infirmary, as 
resident medical officer in its large convalescent hospital, 
and, finally, in a similar post at the Children’s Hospital, 
Pendlebury. 

Wilson married early in life, and went to Canada in 
1885 with the idea of working there, but, finding things 
not promising or congenial, he soon returned home, and 
was for a time at Winchester. His friend William 
Thorburn then suggested that he should work for his 
F.R.C.S., and take up anaesthetics whilst doing so. He 
accordingly returned to Manchester, and was appointed 
an anaesthetist to the Royal Infirmary. This venture 
appealed to him so much that, although he passed the 
Fellowship in 1890, he decided to specialize in anaes- 
thetics, and his genial and attractive personality and his 
ability and keenness for his work soon led to success. 
Walter Whitehead, G. A. Wright, and F. A. Southam 
were then the leading surgeons in busy practice, and he 
was their first choice, because not only was he skilful, safe, 
and reliable, but he was always ready to lend a hand 
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at anything that wanted doing during an operation, as, 
for instance, lifting a patient and getting him into the 
most suitable position for the surgeon, or to do any odd 
job he could turn his hand to. His experience with these 
senior men taught him many useful points about the 
conduct of an operation, and he was most helpful to 
juniors during their first surgical work by giving them 
little hints and by inspiring confidence to overcome the 
difficulties that so often present themselves during opera- 
tions. He worked a great deal with Walter Whitchead 
in his early tongue operations on private patients, and 
devised a simple means of changing the position of the 
patient from that of lying down during the administration 
of the anaesthetic to the erect one during removal of the 
tongue to prevent blood from entering the larynx. This 
was the use of a common kitchen rocking-chair, and was 
very effective. After twenty years on the salaried staff 
of the Royal Infirmary, he was invited to become honorary 
anaesthetist and to direct this department of the hospital, 
which required the regular attendance of several men. 

Early in his career, in the year 1890, Wilson joined the 
honorary staff of St. Luke’s Hospital for Venereal Diseases, 
and remained in active work there until his health broke 
down a few months ago. He always had an intense 
sympathy for many of these patients, and they felt 
that they had a friendly adviser in their trouble. His 
association with this hospital and its work did a very 
great deal towards keeping its usefulness and need before 
the general public, and marked him out as the most 
suitable man to take charge of the venereal department 
at the Manchester Royal Infirmary when this was opened 
in 1917 as part of a national scheme organized by the 
Local Government Board. He continued in charge of this 
work for many years after he had reached the age limit 
of sixty for members of the staff in the active service 
of the hospital. 

From the commencement of the war he was attached 
to the 2nd Western General Hospital with charge of 
its venereal clinic, and later, for twelve months, had its 
full command as well. He was very successful as adminis- 
trator, and won the full confidence and respect of all who 
worked under his direction. He retired with the rank 
of lieutenant-colonel in the R.A.M.C.(T.F.). A neat, 
dapper, well-turned-out man, he looked the colonel every 
inch, and indeed was known to many long after the war, 
and when he ceased to use the title himself, as ‘‘ the 
colonel.’’ He was appointed a Deputy Lieutenant of the 
county of Lancaster for his services. 

Wilson was an excellent teacher, and trained many 
successful anaesthetists. He had a very sympathetic 
nature, and was most considerate towards the feelings 
of those he was about to anaesthetize. Many a household 
remembers with gratitude the care he took to allay the 
fears of children who had to ‘“‘ have chloroform,’’ and 
many a grown-up person whom he treated as a child 
speaks of him in affectionate terms to-day. A more kindly, 
lovable man never lived, and Wilson will be missed by 
everyone who had the cheering pleasure of his friendship. 
He published several articles on anaesthetic subjects, and 
wrote the section on this for Ashby and Wright’s textbook 
on Diseases of Children. 

When the British Medical Association met in London 
in 1910 Mr. Wilson was vice-president of the Section of 


Anaesthetics, and when it met in Manchester in 1929 
was vice-president of the Section of Venereal Diseases. 
E. M. B. 


Dr. JAMES ARDERN Asucrort, late of Littleborough, 
Lanes, died at Derby on October 24th, aged 69. He retired 
from practice several years ago,and had been in poor health 
for the last two years. He was a native of Marple, 
Derbyshire, and, after studying medicine at the University 
of Edinburgh, graduated M.B., C.M. in 1885 and M.D. 
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in 1892. Dr. Ashcroft was in general practice for about 
forty years in Littleborough, and had been a member of 
the British Medical Association for many years. He Was 
buried at Shore Church, Littleborough, on October 27h 
and many of his old patients were present at the funeral 
service. He leaves a widow, one daughter, and thre 
sons, one of whom is a member of the medical profession 
and succeeded him in the practice. 
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Mr. Epwarp Septimus EARNSHAW HEWER, F.R.CS, 
died on October 24th, at Stratford-on-Avon, after ap 
illness which had lasted nearly two years. He was bom 
in 1875, and received his medical education at St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, where he was secretary and vice. 
president of the Abernethian Society. He qualified 4 
M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. in 1898. After holding the posts of 
house-surgeon at St. Bartholomew’s, and of assistant 
house-surgeon at the Gloucester Infirmary, he obtained the 
diploma of F.R.C.S.Eng. in 1900, and three years later 
began practice at Stratford. His outstanding skill jg 
surgery was increasingly recognized there, and early jn 
1998 he was appointed surgeon to the Stratford-on-Avog 
Hospital. During the war Mr. Hewer took charge of the 
Clopton War Hospital, and his services in that connexion 
were recognized later by the conferment of the O.BE, 
He won widespread popularity as a generous friend, as 
well as a highly skilled surgeon, and a large number of 
his medical colleagues from the surrounding district 
attended the memorial service. 


Medical men throughout the country will regret to hear 
of the sudden death, on October 30th, after an operation, 
of Mr. J. BERNARD Lamp, for over forty years the secretary 
of the London office of Epsom College, from which post 
he retired on pension only a month ago> Mr. Lamb had 
devoted his life to the furtherance of the Royal Medical 
Foundation attached to Epsom College, and his signature 
at the foot of appeals for funds must be familiar to great 
numbers of medical practitioners. During his tenure of 
office hes saw the subscriptions increase from some £3,000 
per annum to more than double that amount. To him 
the work was a hobby as well as a duty. 


We regret to announce the death of Professor Guino 
Horzknecut of Vienna, a pioneer in roentgenology, and 
author of a standard textbook on radio-diagnosis, at the 
age of 58. Some months ago he had undergone ampute 
tion of the right arm for malignant disease due to x rays. 








Medico-Legal 





USE OF THE TITLE ‘‘ DENTAL SURGEON ” 

In the Court of Appeal, on October 29th, before the Master 
of the Rolls (Lord Hanworth), Lord Justice Lawrence, and 
Lord Justice Romer, an appeal by the defendant, Mr. Wilfred 
Henry Weeks of Norwich, from the decision of Mr. Justice 
Farwell, in an action brought by the Attorney-General at the 
relation of the British Dental Association, was dismissed. 
The case turned upon the claim of Mr. Weeks, registered as 
‘“ Dentist, 1921,’’ to use the title ‘‘ dental surgeon.’’ The 
proceedings in the lower court, when Mr. Justice Farwell gave 
judgement for the plaintiff, were fully reported in the British 
Medical Journal, August 22nd (p. 359). 

The Master of the Rolls, in dismissing the appeal, recounted 
the history of dental titles. Before 1878 persons were able 
to practise dentistry practically without any control. The 
Act of 1878 regulated) the practice and qualification of 
dentists. The large majority of persons registered under that 
Act (in the proportion of 9 to 2) possessed no diploma ot 
degree, and were admitted by virtue of bona-fide practice. 
As time went on, however, the proportion altered, and just 
before the Act of 1921 was passed there were on the Dentists 
Register 4,527 persons practising dentistry who possessed 
degrees and 428 (pre-1878 practitioners) without degrees. 
There was good reason, therefore, for taking a different 
attitude on the question of qualification when the latter Act 
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was passed. No doubt there was a desire to protect that 
large body of practitioners who possessed a degree or diploma, 
and therefore Section 4 (b) of the Act of 1921 provided 
that a dental practitioner was not to use “any title or 
description reasonably calculated to suggest that he possesses 
any professional status or qualification other than a_ pro- 
fessional status or qualification which he in fact possesses and 
which is indicated by particulars entered in the Register 
in respect of him.’’ The defendant in this case claimed the 
right to call himself a dental surgeon, but in his lordship’s 
view the section just quoted imposed a direct prohibition 
on that. The word ‘‘ surgeon ’’ expressed a distinct qualifi- 
cation, and the only issue was whether it suggested a 
qualification which the defendant did not possess. Mr. Justice 
Farwell had held the effect of the evidence brought before 
him to be that, while to many people the term “ dental 
surgeon” had no particular significance, to a considerable 
number it had a definite meaning, and implied a person with 
a degree, licence, or diploma, and Mr. Justice Farwell had 
held that in those circumstances it was impossible to say 
that the use of the title ‘‘ dental surgeon ’’ would not reason- 
ably suggest to many of the public that the defendant had 
some status or qualification which he did not in fact possess. 
The question must turn upon what the expression meant 
to those instructed and educated in such matters. 

Lord Justice Lawrence and Lord Justice Romer concurred, 
and the appeal was dismissed. A stay of execution was 
granted for one month to enable the defendant to decide 
whether he wished to appeal to the House of Lords. 

Mr. Grant, K.C., and Mr. J. R. Butterfield appeared for 
the appellant, and Mr. Gavin Symonds, K.C., and Mr. H. G. 
Robertson for the plaintiff. The court came to its decision 
without calling upon counsel for the plaintiff. 





CHARGE OF FALSELY PRETENDING TO BE 

A REGISTERED PERSON 
At the West Ham Police Court, on October 27th, Charles John 
Powell, aged 21, a hospital attendant, of Knollys Road, 
Streatham, was summoned for falsely pretending to be a 
doctor of medicine and surgeon, contrary to Section 40 
of the Medical Act, 1858, which prescribes a penalty, not 
exceeding £20, for falsely pretending to be a registered person. 
He pleaded ‘‘ Guilty.’’ 

Mr. E. Clayton, for the Director of Public Prosecutions, 
said that in March last Powell went to the offices of the 
Commonwealth and Dominion Line, and applied for a post of 
doctor or surgeon in a ship going to Australia. He was given 
a form to fill up, and it appeared that he went to a public 
library, looked up the Medical Directory, and selected the 
name of Duncan Pick, M.B., Ch.B., a doctor in Fifeshire. 
When he presented the form at the shipping office he had 
signed it in the name oi Dr. Pick, and added Dr. Pick’s 
qualifications. This, of course, was forgery, but the Director 
of Public Prosecutions, considering the whole circumstances, 
decided to proceed against him, not on that charge, but for 
a contravention of the Mcdical Act. Powell was posted to 
s.s. Port Denison, and went to Australia on the staff of that 
vessel as a doctor. He attended a number of patients, but 
nothing wrong was noticed. In August, two months after 
landing in Australia, he applied to the shipping company 
to be again taken on as a doctor, and he came back to 
England in the company’s ship Port Arthur, on which again he 
attended a number of. cases, but none of them of a serious 
character. At the end of the voyage he was told that he 
must report to the officials of the Immigration Department, 
but he did not do so, and, later, he sent a letter to the 
shipping company in which he stated that he was not Dr. 
Pick, and that he had gone to Australia hoping to obtain 
work there. 

Detective Inspector Cockburn said that the reason why 
the defendant came back in the Port Arthur was to attend 
the captain, who was suffering from heart trouble, and the 
treatment which he gave him was really very good. The 
Witness also explained that doctors who had taken their 
degrees in England were taken back in this manner to 
Australia free, and similar privileges were given to doctors 
in Australia who wanted to come to England to take further 
degrees. 








Asked what he had to say in mitigation, the defendant 
pointed out that the ship he went in was one which did 
not generally carry a doctor, and that the ship he came 
home in never carried one. 

The magistrate (Mr. St. John Morrow) said that the 
defendant did not seem to realize the seriousness of his 
offence. He had been engaged in sweeping out a nursing 
home, and suddenly he posed as a doctor and went on a 
Six or seven weeks’ voyage to Australia. He might have had 
several deaths on board, and if anything had happened to 
the people he treated, and they had died, he would have been 
charged with manslaughter. The case was, however, by the 
decision of the Director of Public Prosecutions, to be dealt 
with under the Medical Act, and he therefore fined the 
defendant £5 and 3 guineas costs, or, in default, thirty-one 
days’ imprisonment. 








Universities and Colleges 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE: DepARTMENT OF PsyCHOLOGY 
A course of twelve lectures, with practical exercises, on the 
administration of psychological tests in mental clinics and 
hospitals, will be given by Dr. W. Stephenson, Miss Constance 
A. Simmins, and Miss L. Grace Studman. The course will 
begin with a public introductory lecture by Dr. Stephenson, 
on Tuesday, November 17th, at 3 p.m. The day and hour 
for the continuation of the course will then be arranged to 


suit the convenience of those wishing to attend. Fee 
£1 11s. 6d. Inquiries may be addressed to the secretary, 


University College, Gower Street, W.C.1. 





NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF IRELAND 
The following candidates have been approved at the examina- 
tion indicated: 
Tutrp M.B.—Part I (Pathology and Materia Medica): *M. F. 
Headon, tE. Isaacson, tC. F. E. Stanford, tJ. L. O’Ferrell, *M. K. 


Mellett, {Con O’Leary, ¢J. F. Sullivan, tJ. Jordan, G. Biaikin, 
P. A. Byrne, D. Coffey, C. Gray, D. J. Lawless, P. McMahon, 
Mary W. Meagher, R. F. O'Donnell, P. J. O'Flynn, G. F. Ryan, 


Part Il (Medical Jurisprudence and Hygiene): *J. K. Feeney, 
+R. Hayes, tJ. Reidy, tJ. L. O’Ferrell, J. Fahy, E. Fleming, 
J. McSorley, P. O'Driscoll, P. G. Rvan, M. F. Sheehan. 
Exempted from further examinations in pathology: N. B. Higgins, 
J. J. O'Byrne, T. J. O'Donnell. 


* First-class honours. t Second-class honours. 





QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST 
Dr. J. S. Young, Reader in pathology in the University of 
Leeds, has been appointed to the Musgrave chair of pathology 
in Queen’s University, Belfast. 





ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS OF LONDON 

At a meeting of the Royal College of Physicians, held on 
October 29th, when the President, Lord Dawson of Penn, 
was in the chair, Professor H. R. Dean, Dr. Gordon Holmes, 
and Dr. J. P. Hedley were elected Ccuncillors. Dr. K. D. 
Wilkinson was appointed an examiner in pharmacology and 
Professor R. T. Leiper an examiner in tropical medicine and 
hygiene. Dr. Raymond Crawfurd was re-elected a repre- 
sentative of the College on the Committee of Management 
of the Conjoint Board, and Dr. Comyns Berkeley the College 
representative on the Central Midwives Board. The President 
announced that the Council had appointed Dr. Robert 
Cruickshank of Glasgow University to be Milroy lecturer for 
1933, and that Professor Edward Mellanby had accepted the 
office of Croonian lecturer, 1933. The appointments of Mr. 
D. H. Patey as Streatfeild scholar and Mr. F. E. Pitt-Payne 
as Jenks memorial scholar were also announced. 


Membership 

The following candidates, having satisfied the Censors’ 
Board, were elected Members of the College: 

Frederick Gerard Allison, M.D.Manitoba, James Hilten Bentley, 
L.R.C.P., Trevor Laurence Bomford, M.B.Lond., Rupert Pritchard 
Picton Davies, M.D.Lond., Laurence Bedford Elwell, M.B.Sydney, 
Maurice Rolfe Vickers Ford, L.R.C.P., Iver John Franklen-Evans, 


M.B.Camb., Frank Alfred Gaydon, M.B.Lond., Isaac Gordon, 
M.B.Lond., Ram Kumar Goyal, M.B.Punjab, Richard Fairfax 
Tukino Grace, M.D.Ed., Mohan Lal Gujral, M.B.Punjab, Arthur 


M.B.Leeds, 
Lachabhoy 
Mahmoud 


Sandford Hoseason, M.B.Lond., Esther Margaret Killick, 
Frank Patrick Lee Lander, M.B.Lond., Mahomedali 
Mistry, M.D.Lond., Francis Alan Richards, M.B.Camb., 
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Salah-eldin, M.B.Cairo, Henry Armand Hugh Selbourne, M.B.Lond., | time of the annual general meeting in 1932. The see A 
Samuel Shone, M.B.Lond., Felix Smith, M.D.Birm., Raghubansa reported the conclusions reached at a round-table confe West 
Be Saaber ook pe eg ye Cas = ee Ugrankar, | held the previous day with representatives of the Dominioy the V 
a , . silos Sp nears concerning the election and relation to the College of Fe at 8 | 
ie and Members in the Dominions. Important financial] Dr. 
Licences to practise were conferred upon the following candi- other considerations were settled. psyct 
dates, who have passed the Final Examinations in medicine, a spe 
surgery, and midwifery of the Conjoint Board, and have day hat Rett a pr Sat ke = : i Psycl 
complied with the by-laws of the College: SOCIETY OF APOTHECARIES OF LONDON en 
R. Ahmad, S. S. Alam, G, T. Allen, M, W, Allen, A, B. Anderson, | ry go New Regulations for Final Examination Visit 
A. A. Anderson, A. Ascher, T.J.Ashley, Kathleen W. Aylwin-Gibson, the to owing additions have been made to the regulati 

R. Baker, E. T. Bannister, *P. S. Bassalvi, E. H. S. Bebb, C. M. | for the Final Examination for the diploma of L.Msg,f The 
Bell, E. A. R. Berkley, J. B. Bishop, M. Bloom, H. E. Bonnell, Lond. : -§ meeti 

Oe me > > a a > > ee y : 1¢ _ * 7 
1; = hese se Rg dha - arg Bag ok rns 1. In future a separate examination in pathology and bactej Work 
Dunkerley B. Dunkerley, Joanna "M. Egerton, A. G. Evans, M. logy (written, practical, and oral) will form Section I of the Figif the a! 
Farooq : 7 eT a 6 Sg oe “y ee» " Giese, Cc. p. | Examination. Candidates must take this section not later Ole. 
Giadoene. hs Ply ie ee. 4 i. B Goldsmith, the last part of Section II of the Final Examination, and yil] follow 


. H. Greenway, *H. N. Gregg, W. Hall, G. W. Hall-Smith, 
R. A. E. Hammond, Margaret Hardwick, Sheila M. Harper, 
Florence D. Hawes, F. Hilmy, L. A. Hiscock, Nora A. Hodgkinson, 
P. A. Hubbard, Daisy G. Iliff, J. A. James, W. H. G. Jessop, 
D. E. V. Jones, E. Kaminsky, A. A. Kidvai, Victoria H. King, 
A. W. Langford, H. H. Langston, N. R. C. Lansdell, B. Lawn, 
J. Littlejohn, A. D. Low, J. M. Low, R. S. C. McDade, J. G. 
Madden, *G. S. Malik, M. H. Masina, *Sosa Matthew, M. T. 
Maung, C. F. Mayo-Smith, S. G. Meanley, T. F. Miles, A. Miller, 
I. D. Monger, M. Myers, P. H. Nankivell, M. W. C. Oldfield, W. H. 
Owles, G. T. Partridge, R. C. T. Pearson, T. J. Phillips, P. Pringle, 
Dorothy M. M. Rees, L. Rees, G. O. S. Reid, W. F. Richards, b. 
Roberts, I. C. Robertson, P. Rosenfeld, M. G. Ross, J. T. Rowe, 
C. Rutter, C. R. Sadler, I. N. Samuel, Mary A. Saunders, G. Scott, 
*A\. Shafi, H. Shoukry, A. Shufleder, H. Simpson, K. Singh, 
R. E. G. Smith, P. Q. M. Spaight, *G. Steane, D. Stone, G. L. 
Stroud, I. Sutton, J: T. C. Taylor, G. W. Thomas, H. C. Wadge, 
W. W. Walther, R. A. Wesson, H. G. Williams, R. N. H. Williams, 
T. P. Williams, D. S. P. Wilson, A. L. Wingfield, J. M. Wingrield, 
C. E. R. Wood, R. B. D. Wright. 


* M.R.C.S. previously granted. 


A supplementary list of Licentiates is being issued later 
for candidates whose examinations were not completed when 
the above list was compiled. 

Diplomas in Public Health were also conferred, jointly with 
the Royal College of Surgeons, on the following candidates: 

M. Akram, E. A. Aslett, R. S. -Baindur, 
R. Cove-Smith, J. Cribbin, J. H. Dancy, E. C. Downer, E. Grundy, 
P. L. Khosla, J. R. Macdougall, C. V. Macnamara, R. D. Munshi, 
J. L. Newman, Ajit K. Sen, Amiya K. Sen, H. B. Swift, I. Taylor, 
S. R. Wilson. 


Eleanor M. Carless, 





ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS OF ENGLAND 
The annual meeting of the Fellows and Members of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England will be held at the College, 
Lincoln’s. Inn Fields, W.C., on Thursday, November 19th, 
at 3 p.m. 

Bradshaw Lecture 

The Bradshaw Lecture before the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England will be given at the Coliege by Mr. W. Sampson 
Handley on Thursday, November 12th, at 5 p.m.; the 
subject will be chronic mastitis. Fellows and Members of the 
College are invited to attend. Students and others who are 
not Fellows or Members will be admitted on presenting their 
private visiting cards. 

BRITISH COLLEGE OF OBSTETRICIANS AND 

GYNAECOLOGISTS 

A special meeting of the council, attended by a large number 
of the Fellows and Members of the College and their friends, 
was held in Grosvenor House, London, on October 23rd, when 
the president, Professor Blair Beil, conferred the Honorary 
Fellowship of the College on Professor Paul Bar of Paris, 
Professor Essen-Moller of Lund, Sweden, and the Right Hon. 
Lord Riddell in recognition of their services to obstetrics and 
gynaecology. Their Excellencies the French Ambassador and 
the Swedish Minister were present, and returned thanks on 
behalf of their fellow-countrymen. 

The following were admitted to the ordinary Fellowship 
of the College: Margaret Basden, Frank Cook, Joseph Bernard 
Dawson, Samuel Walter Maslen Jones, Gordon King, Arthur 
James McNair, Ruth Nicholson. 


The following Members were admitted: Michael Waldo 
Boone Bulman, Reginald Lionel Downer, Amy Margaret 
Fleming, Joan Kennedy lose, Margaret Salmond, Gerald 


Spence Smyth. 

The quarterly meeting of the council was held on October 
24th. Dr. Henry Russell Andrews was co-opted to the 
Finance and Executive Committee until the next annual 
general meeting. It was decided that, notwithstanding any 


resolution to the contrary, those who were invited to become 
Foundation Fellows and Members from Great Britain and the 
Irish Free State be allowed to accept this invitation up to the 





admissible to it not less than twenty-four months after 
in anatomy and physiology, on production of the certificates hij earth 







down. (This regulation will not apply to candidates who pasg q The 
become entitled to exemption from, the primary examination jg 
anatomy and physiology before January 31st, 1922.) Assoc 
2. Candidates who begin their professional studies after Jan logy | 
Ist, 1932, will be required to complete the whole of Section q Ophtl 
the Final Examination (medicine, surgery, midwifery, and foreng, to 281 
medicine) within a period not exceeding twenty-five months, ay 
cases where the period has been exceeded, it will be necessary the ¢ 
candidates to pass again in any subject or subjects in which and | 


may have already satisfied the examiners, until this regulation § yener 














complied with. Decer 
The following candidates have passed in the subjecy (fee 4 
indicated : a cou 
SurGery.—H. W. Davies, G. Handelsman, M. Iddali, R, Perkigf The | 
Z. M. Pierpont, S. Ramarao. diseas 
Mepicine.—S. J. Bellgard, L. F. Donnan, C. Morgan, Z. ¥ fee f 
Pierpont, B. Rivlin. ( 
Forensic Mepicixe.—V. R. T. Baylis, M. Ditton, L. F. Donnayg course 
K. Malik, H. C. Pain, Z. M. Pierpont. . Skin, 
Mipwirery.—V. R. T. Baylis, IK. W. Bruce, G. A. Dingeman§ on W 
L. F. Donnan, H. T. Giblin, H. G. Hind, J. L. King, F. C. Mal Londc 
T. D. Norton, E. M. F. O'Donovan, H. Owen, Z. M. Pierpont§ +” 
IF. A. Trowbridge, H. A. T. Wells, J. C.. Williams. Henry 
The diploma of the Society has been granted to Mess, ap 
H. W. Davies, L. F. Donnan, H. G. Hind, and Ze - 
Pierpont. y ] 
a from - 
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A Chadwick public lecture on ‘‘The outlook on tubert ‘a ie 
losis—then and now,’’ will be given by Sir Robert Philp y-ray 
at the Gateshead Town Hall on Friday, November 13th 
The mayor of Gateshead will take the chair at 7.30 p.m. , 7 
a3 ae a o the 
The West Riding Association of Edinburgh Graduate Peo 
will hold its annual general meeting and dinner at th Sie 
Midland Hotel, Bradford, on Wednesday, November Ith Friedr 
The meeting is at 6.45 p.m., and the dinner at 7.9, full p 
Professor D. P. D. Wilkie is to be the guest of th arrang 


evening. The honorary secretary, Mr. Donald Watsong (¢ 1. 
F.R.C.S., 33, Manor Row, Bradford, will be pleased t po 
supply further information. over ¢ 

The annual dinner of the London (Royal Free Hospital} year 1 
School of Medicine for Women will be held at the Savoy} to stu 
Hotel, Strand (Embankment entrance), on Thursday or thr 
December 8rd, at 7 for 7.30 p.m., with Lord Riddell i} tunitie 
the chair. ternsh 

The South-West London Medical Society will hold i for th 
first meeting of the new session on Wednesdayg 6enera 
November Iith, at 9 p.m., at the Bolingbroke Hospital be ma 
Wandsworth Common, when Dr. S. A. Kinnier Wilsd Platz 
will give a lecture on ‘‘ The diagnosis and treatment d be dir 





epileptic varieties.”’ The 
The Middlesex Hospital annual smoking — conceft which 
organized by the students in aid of the Cancer Wing, “i 
take place at the Queen’s Hall, Langham Place, @ Stone 
Friday, November 13th, at 8.30 p.m., with the Earl @ The 
Athlone in the chair. publist 
devote 


A discussion on ‘‘ The medical aspects of crime in fat ‘ae 
and fiction’’ will take place at the meeting of # 
ne eg 4 compu 
Hunterian Society to be held at Apothecaries’ Hall, Wate deco 
Lane, E.C., on Monday, November 16th, at 9 p® majori 
Fellows of the society may take non-medical gues} ..... 
including ladies, to the meeting. 
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A combined clinical and pathological meeting of the 
West London Medico-Chirurgical Society will be held at 
the West London Hospital to-day (Friday, November 6th), 


at 8 p-m. ‘ . ce se 
Dr. Erwin Wexberg of Vienna will speak on Individual 
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confere 








‘chology and psycho-analysis in medical practice ’’ at 
Penal’ mecting “of the Medical Society of Individual 
Psychology, to be held at 11, Chandos Street, Cavendish 
Square, W.1, on Thursday, November 19th, at 8.30 p.m. 
Visitors will be welcome on presentation of their cards. 


The British Waterworks Association will hold its winter 
meeting on Thursday, November 19th, during the Public 
Works Congress, at the Agricultural Hall, Islington. At 
the afternoon session Dr. E. V. Suckling will read a paper 
on ‘The sterilization of water by catadyn  silver,”’ 
followed by a paper on ‘“ The cause and removal of 
earthy tastes in water,’’ by Mr. B. A. Adams. 


The Fellowship of Medicine and Post-Graduate Medical 
Association announces a three weeks’ course in ophthalmo- 
logy beginning on November 9th at the Royal Westminster 
Ophthalmic Hospital (fee £4 4s.). From November 16th 
to 28th a course in diseases of the chest will be given at 
the City of London Hospital for Diseases of the Heart 
and Lungs, Victoria Park (fee £2 2s.). A course in 
venereal diseases will be held from November 16th to 
December 12th at the London Lock Hospital, Dean Street 
(fee £2 2s.). From November 23rd to 28th there will be 
a course in proctology at St. Mark’s Hospital (fee £3 3s.). 
The Infants Hospital will hold an afternoon course in 
diseases of infants from November 30th to December 12th 
(fee £3 3s.), and during the same period there will be a 
course in dermatology at the Hospital for Diseases of the 
Skin, Blackfriars (fee £1 1s.). Free lectures will be given 
on Wednesdays at 4 p.m. at the Medical Society of 
London, 11, Chandos Street, Cavendish Square, by Sir 
Henry Gauvain, Mr. Tudor Edwards, and Mr. Cecil Joll. 
Lectures for the M.R.C.P. examination will be given at 
‘} the same place on Mondays and Wednesdays at 8.30 p.m. 
by Dr. Maurice Cassidy, Dr. Roodhouse Gloyne, Dr. 
W. J. Adie, and Dr. Knyvett Gordon. Full particulars 
from the Fellowship of Medicine, 1, Wimpole Street, W.1. 


The annual congress of the British Institute of Radio- 
logy will be held at the Central Hall, Westminster, on 
| December 2nd, 3rd, and 4th. In association with the 
congress an exhibition of x-ray apparatus will be held 
in the same building under the auspices of the British 
?} x-ray industry. 

Reference was made in our issue of August Ist (p. 219) 
to the facilities for post-graduate study available in Berlin 
to members of the medical profession in this country. 
A booklet in English has now been issued by the Kaiserin 
Friedrich-Haus fiir das arztliche Fortbildungswesen giving 
‘| full particulars of the English courses that have been 
arranged by the Dozentenvereinigung. This association 
of lecturers consists of about two hundred professors, 
docents, and directors of hospitals, and has at its disposal 
over 20,000 beds. The English courses are given all the 
year round, and diplomas are awarded, on application, 
to students who have completed at least four months’ 
or three hundred hours’ attendance. There are oppor- 
tunities for free instruction and for appointments to in- 
ternships in many of the medical and surgical clinics, but 
for these some knowledge of the German language is 
Inesdayg SNerally required. Arrangements for private courses may 
[ospitalg be made through the office of the Association (Luisen- 

Wilsa} Platz 2-4, Berlin, N.W.6), to which all inquiries should 
ment df be directed. 

The new extension of the Richmond Royal Hospital, 
concert} Which includes a new operating theatre and x-ray depart- 
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ing, wil ment, was opened by the Marchioness of Cambridge on 
ace One 20th. 
Earl dj The September issue of the China Medical Journal, 


published monthly by the China Medical Association, is 
in fa devoted to leprosy, and opens with an article by Sir 
of Leonard Rogers on prophylaxis. He denounces the rigid 
Wate compulsory segregation of all lepers, as soon as they are 
9 pa discovered, as being an impractical procedure in the vast 
guests] ority of cases, and leading to the concealment of early 

cases. He commends the provision of a voluntary system 











of up-to-date treatment for early cases at clinics, and 
segregation of the more advanced cases in leper colonies 
where they can cultivate the land and produce most of 
their food. He stresses the importance of examining the 
contacts of all known infective cases, and providing 
efficient treatment. Dr. R. M. Wilson discusses the 
management and maintenance of a leper colony ; the 
diagnosis of leprosy is reviewed by Drs. E. Muir and 
F. Reiss ; while articles on treatment are contributed by 
Drs. L. F. Heimburger and N. D. Fraser. Much of this 
issue is devoted to a survey of the incidence of this disease 
in the three southern provinces of China, and also in 
Southern Yunnan, Swatow, Szechuan, and Manchuria. 


The London Gazetie of October 20th announces that 
the King has conferred the Edward Medal upon nineteen 
persons for conspicuous bravery in rescuing a miner from 
a fall of roof in the Hedley Pit, South Moor, county 
Durham. Among the recipients was Dr. Charles James 
Brookfield Fox, who had been summoned to amputate, 
if necessary, the miner’s leg to expedite his release. It 
was iound impossible to amputate in the restricted area, 
but Dr. Fox remained on the scene until the miner was 
rescued, and examined and treated him before sending 
him to the surface. 


A full report of the fourth annual scientific meeting of 
the Medical Association of South Africa and the twenty- 
fifth South African Medical Congress, at Johannesburg, 
in September, is published in the Journal cf the Medical 
Association of South Africa (B.M.A.) for October 10th, 
and indicates the great success that was achieved under 
the presidency of Dr. Francis Napier. Some account of 
the work of the sectional meetings and of the social 
functions appeared in our last issue at page 817. The 
hospitality of the Southern Transvaal Branch and its 
Divisions was highly appreciated by all who took part in 
the congress. 
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All communications in regard to editorial business should be addressed 
to The EDITOR, British Medical Journal, British Medica! 
Association House, Tavistock Square, W.C.1. 

ORIGINAL ARTICLES and LETTERS forwarded for publication 
are understood to be offered to the British Medical Journal alone 
unless the contrary be stated. Correspondents who wish notice to 
be taken of their communications should authenticate them with 
their names, not necessarily for publication. 

Authors desiring REPRINTS of their articles published in the British 
Medical Journal must communicate with the Financial Secretary 
and Business Manager, British Medical Association House, Tavi- 
stock Square, W.C.1, on receipt of proofs. 

All communications with reference to ADVERTISEMENTS, as well 
as orders for copies of the Journal, should be addressed to the 
Financial Secretary and Business Manager. 

The TELEPHONE NUMBERS of the British Medical Association 
and the British Medical Journal are MUSEUM 9861, 9862, 9863, 
and 9864 (internal exchange, four lines). 

The TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES are: 

EDITOR OF THE BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL, Aitiology 
Westcent, London. 

FINANCIAL SECRETARY AND BUSINESS MANAGER 
(Advertisements, etc.), Articulate Westcent, London. 

MEDICAL SECRIETARY, Medisecra Westcent, London. 

The address of the Irish Office of the British Medical Association is 
16, South Frederick Street, Dublin (teiegrams: Bacillus. Dublin; tele- 
phone: 62550 Dublin), and of the Scottish Office, 7, Drumsheugh 
Gardens, Edinburgh (telegrams: Associate, Edinburgh; telephone 
24361 Edinburgh). 





QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


Anal Neuralgia 

‘* NEURALGIA ”’ writes: I should be grateful for any informa- 
tion on the cause and treatment of anal neuralgia. A man 
of 57, and his wife, aged 49, both suffer from this distressing 
malady. There is no evidence of piles, fissures, or any- 
thing abnormal to be seen. The attacks frequently come 
on at night. Sitting on a hot-water bottle controls the 
attack. The pain comes on suddenly, is sickening in 
character, and just as suddenly stops. If it comes on during 
the night it invariably wakes the patient. Heat seems to 
be the only remedy, but it is uncomfortable and incon- 
venient to have to rise in the night to prepare het water. 
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Paratetent 1d Pyrenie be conclusive against “E, J. SS" 
Dr. H. S. Burnett-Jones (London, N.W.5) writes: The a benefit received in kind is not assessable unless it ¢ 


answer to Dr. Thos. McCulloch’s question (October 31st, 
p. 832) is, Yes. About 1912, Dr. Whittaker, head master 
of Taunton School, told me of a boy at the school who, 
after an illness, continued with a temperature above normal. 
The head master and the school medical officer decided that, 
as the boy appeared perfectly well, they would take the risk 
of sending him on a journey which he had to take. A day 
or two after the journey Dr. Whittaker received a letter 
from the boy’s father (who was a doctor) saying, ‘‘ I should 
have told you that my boy’s temperature is always above 
98.6° F.”’ 
Income Tax 
Temporary Residence in the United Kingdom 

‘‘B. M."’ proposes to come to England on leave in April, 
1932. He is naturally desirous of avoiding income tax 
liability, which, he understands, will attach to him if his 
stay in England exceeds six months. He inquires what 
would be the result if he spends, say, five months out of 
seven in the United Kingdom, the other two being spent 
in occasional absences on the Continent, and, also, whether 
absence in the Irish Free State or the Channel Islands would 
be as effective as absence in, say, France. 

*.* The six months’ test applies to the aggregate of the 
periods of actual physical presence in the United Kingdom, 
provided that ‘‘B. M.’’ does not maintain a residence 
available for his use during his temporary absence abroad. 
The Irish Free State or the Channel Islands would be as 
effective for the purpose of absenting himself from the 
United Kingdom as any other place outside the United 
Kingdom. 

Cost of Indoor Assistant 
*“S. B.”’ asks what deduction may be claimed for the cost 
of an indoor assistant. 

*,* It is impossible to answer this question categorically 
—so much depends on the circumstances. Probably the 
best way of dealing with the matter is to take the 
accommodation and domestic service into account in esti- 
mating what proportion of the total is expended on the 
professional portion of the premises, and to make an ad hoc 
estimate of the cost of the assistant’s food, laundry, etc. 


Loss Incurred on Visit Abroad 
‘FEF. P.’’ attended a scientific meeting abroad, as an official 
reporter for certain journals. His total emoluments were 
£25 and his travelling expenses—£125. The inspector of 
taxes declines to make him any allowance for the resulting 
loss of £100. 

** The loss is allowable if it was incurred as a matter 
of business, and the question to be decided is whether 
‘“F, P.’’ made the journey in the hope of gain, or for 
some other reason ; in the latter event, the receipts are a 
reduction effected in the cost of carrying out a private 
desire, and the transactions as a whole would not give rise 
to a claim for income tax relief. Various. factors enter 
into the decision ; for example, whether ‘‘ F. P.’’ has in 
the past earned profits by reporting congresses, etc. 


Liability of Assistant 
‘“‘E. J. S.’’ refers to an answer in our issue of September 
26th last, and states that the inspector of taxes declines to 
accept the view that he is not liable to pay income tax on 
£91, being the amount paid by his principal to a third 
person for his lodgings. The inspector refers to the decisions 
in Cordy v. Gordin and Ferguson v. Noble. 

* “E. J. S.’’ is liable on the £6 10s. paid to him 
towards the cost of gas and lighting ; the matter in dispute 
is with regard to the £84 10s. paid to the proprietor of the 
rooms occupied by ‘‘E. J. In Cordy v. Gordin it was 
held that an employee entitled to receive a certain salary but 
liable to suffer a deduction therefrom for cost of board and 
lodging was liable to tax on the full amount of the salary 
before the deduction made. In Ferguson v. Noble it 
was held that a 


received in lieu of a 
uniform was liable to assessment. 


qc» 


Was 
cash allowance 
In our view the essential 
feature in both these cases is the liability of sums which 
were received in cash or which were as stated, and would 
have been so receivable but for a deduction provided by 
the agreement for service. They are in the same line as the 
leading case of Tennant v. Smith, and do not appear to 





rs 
It is still sound law thy 
turned to monetary account. If ‘‘E. J. S.’s” lodss 
were selected to suit himself, so that in effect they were}, 
choice, equity is heavily against him, and a favouy 
decision by the local commissioners might be difficult 
obtain ; but we consider that the technical merits of ¢ 
question are with him. 

































LETTERS, NOTES, ETC. 


Phimosis and Circumcision 

Dr. E. SuTHERLAND-RAWLINGS (late senior medical 9 
London Lock Hospital, and assistant, Venereal Dj 
Department, St. Paul’s Hospital) writes: With refe 
to the recent letter in the British Medical Journaj 
circumcision, I should like to point out that the clas 
infant to whom circumcision is ‘‘ an act of barbarisn’ 
must belong to the enlightened society who instruct hy. 
sons in the hygiene of a genital toilet. For the lower ¢ 
—those seen at venereal clinics, for example, where 
stench of decomposed smegma makes the examiner Sick 
the advantage of the circumcised over the uncircumg 
is apparent, more especially in such cases as the followigy: 
phimosis, balanitis, herpes preputialis, chancre of 4 
prepuce, etc. In the Lancet, last March, I pointed oy 
that penile chancres occurred more frequently in ty 
circumcised than in the non-circumcised. Again, T hay 
found that masturbation most often occurred in thoy 
cases with a mild degree of phimosis, and that in aduk 
circumcision under local analgesia served as a cure for 
complaint. Convulsions and fits in a child of 8 months yg 
cured beyond doubt by a simple circumcision. I wogj 
suggest that all practitioners, especially in the poor localitis 
should urge circumcision, if only as a mild prophylaei 
measure against penile troubles later on in life. 





“Bridgets and Virgins” 
Dr. Haro_p BaLME writes: In these days of ante-natal versiqy 
for malpresentations the following verbatim account recently 
given me by a patient may not be without intereg: 
‘““T went to see a doctor when I thought I was due, 
directly ’e put ’is ’ands on me, ’e said, ‘ Good Lord, woma, 
your baby’s coming the wrong way ; you must go off ti 
’orspital at once and ’ave it turned.’ So off I went, anj 
as soon as I got there they took me into a theatre ani 
gave me chloroform. And there were two other ladies 
besides me what ’ad got their babies the wrong way, but 
the doctors said that my case was rather different from 
theirs. Mine, they said, was a bridget, but the othey 
was just virgins. And my ‘usband, ’e didn’t ’af 
carry on when ’e knew I ’ad to go into ’orspital. Do yo 
know what ’e did, doctor? ’E just cried for two hou 
’e did, and then ’e went and ’ad ’is ‘air cut, just to tal 
’is thoughts off.’’ 
CO2 in Resuscitation 
“F, B. R.’’ writes:; Apropos CO, as a respiratory stimulant 
at a recent confinement, as the result of premedication 0 
the mother, of instrumental delivery, or of some cats 
unknown, the child was born in a condition of partii 
asphyxia. Half an hour’s effort to restore respiration prove 
ineffective, beyond producing a spasmodic inspiratory gas) 
at intervals. The baby appeared to have definitely decide 
not to remain. It then occurred to me to try th 
‘* Sparklet ’’ apparatus, or, I should rather say, contrivane, 
which one carries in the anaesthetic bag. The result of di 
charging a little CO, in front of the baby’s mouth at th 
moment of its making a rare inspiratory effort was install 
and amazingly effective. The rhythm was started, andi 
a few minutes all anxiety had vanished. Admittedly thet 
is nothing startlingly new in this phenomenon. I fed 
however, that I am justified in relating the experience fro 
the conviction that the average practitioner is unawaf 
that he has to his hand a simple, inexpensive little 00 
container, suggested by a Manchester anaesthetist aml 
manufactured by the ‘‘ Sparklet’’ people. I now feel i 
should have a place in every midwifery bag, and that 
will save many an infant life. 





















Vacancies 

Notifications of offices vacant in universities, medical college 
and of vacant resident and other appointments at hospital 
will be found at pages 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 58, and 59 of of 
advertisement Columns, and advertisements as to partnet 
ships, assistantships, and locumtenencies at pages 56 and if 
A short summary of vacant posts notified in the advert 

ment columns appears in the Supplement at page 267. 
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Observations 
ON 


TRIGEMINAL NEURALGIA* 


BY 


GEOFFREY JEFFERSON, M.S.(Lond.), F.R.C.S. 


HONORARY NEUROLOGICAL SURGEON, MANCHESTER ROYAL INFIRMARY; 
9 HONORARY SURGEON, SALFORD ROYAL HOSPITAL. 


In introducing the subject of paroxysmal trigeminal 
neuralgia I shall omit any references to the nature of a 
disease the causes of which are as unknown to us as they 
were to Tudor physicians. But it will be necessary at the 
outset to make some allusion to the character of the 
paroxysms, because adequate treatment depends on the 
selection of the right cases. Not uncommonly patients are 
referred as ‘‘neuralgias’’ who undoubtedly have pain in 
the face and head, yet who are not true sufferers from the 
paroxysmal disorder, and these may be made much worse 
by procedures very right and proper for the orthodox case. 
As to these procedures, the present occasion is important 
because the time has arrived for a reassessment of values in 
the methods of treating this condition. The claims of 
alcohol injections have been most ably and convincingly 
pleaded in this country in particular ; but sufficient evidence 
is now available to show that operation is in general 
superior to injection, and should therefore be more widely 
employed. Alcohol has its place in the treatment of 
neuralgia, but it must be removed from the dominance 
which it has held. I shall elaborate the logic of these state- 
ments later in this discussion. 


CHARACTER OF PAROXYSMAL TRIGEMINAL NEURALGIAS 

Although the character of the attacks of pain in true 
paroxysmal neuralgia is familiar enough, yet an outline of 
the chief features will not come amiss, for in its severe 
forms it is not a common occurrence, being slightly rarer 
in my experience than intracranial tumours. If reflex 
neuralgias from various local causes were added, they 
would no doubt more than adjust the numerical balance. 
Clearly, comparative experience must vary, but I believe 
that Iam correct in the main on this point. 

Sex.—The predominance of neuralgia in females has long 
been recognized, but since we do not know the cause of the 
disease no important conclusion may be drawn, nor is the 
sexual disparity sufficiently marked to lead in itself to any 
special deduction. 

Unilaterality.—The pain is always confined to one side, 
and generally to one division at the commencement, either 
the second or third. Sometimes the pain affects two divi- 
sions very early, but, as a rule, it remains limited at the 
beginning and only spreads after months, or often 
years, have elapsed. The pain keeps within the confines 
of the trigeminal field, and spread outside it into the neck or 
shoulder will make us suspect some other cause, though over- 
flow is sometimes genuine. In some cases it may reappear 
on the opposite side, limited to a single division, generally 
the second. As the pain may appear on the opposite side 
long after it has been successfully treated on the primary 
side, the sparing of the motor division is a wise precaution 
at operation. Fortunately, this step in no way increases 
the likelihood of recurrence, nor is the resultant anaesthesia 
any the less. 

Nature of the Pavoxysm.—The pain is always of brief 
duration, and when the storm has passed the patient is 
generally comfortable, though sometimes a tingling or 
stinging scnsation endures. But whether this slight middle 
Pain is present or not, the patient lives in dread of a return 





*Read in opening a discussion in the Section of Surgery at the 
Annual Meéting of the British Medical Association, Eastbourne, 1931. 





of the torment, and even after successful treatment this 
apprehension of the future persists for a long time. The 
pain is brought on by a touch, by a breath of wind, by a 
movement, so that smiling, talking, and eating become a 
penance. A facial pseudo-palsy develops in some patients ; 
the face becomes almost Parkinsonian in its mask-like 
appearance, actually a purely voluntary defensive inhibi- 
tion. The patient sometimes swathes herself in wrappings 
and brings with her someone to talk for her, a ‘‘ talker,’’ in 
the same way that a disabled batsman at cricket may be 
allowed a ‘‘runner.’’ The descriptions of the nature of the 
pains vary somewhat, but it is clear that neuralgic pains 
are sharp, and lancinating, like long needle thrusts or stabs. 
It is probable that the differences in neuralgic pains are 
differences of description rather than real disparities in 
essence, and vary with the patient’s powers of expression. 
This point is important, and may be useful in diagnosis, 
for if we can standardize, as it were, neuralgic pains, we 
can more easily differentiate between true ‘‘ neuralgias’’ 
and those who suffer from pains in the face of another 
kind. . Certain it is that the pain is essentially different 
from the more common burning, throbbing, duller, and con- 
tinous pain of an inflammatory lesion, and when a person 
who is thought to have neuralgia uses such terms as the 
last to describe the pain, we shall rightly suspect that we 
are faced with something other than true trigeminal 
neuralgia—very possibly a closed infected antrum with 
secondary neuralgia. In much the same way that the pain 
is differently described by different persons, so the ex- 
pedients to which they resort to mitigate, or to prevent, the 
attacks vary with individual ingenuity and resources. 

Facial Spasms.—The term ‘“‘ tic douloureux ’’ is not a 
good generic title, as in many patients facial spasm is not an 
important feature. Often during severe attacks the pain 
causes irregular contractions of the facial musculature, but 
they are seldom of a severely spastic or clonic nature. 
Painful cramp-like facial spasms may occur in cases which 
are not essentially due to trigeminal neuralgia, spasms 
which are not stopped until the seventh nerve is blocked. 
These cases are very rare, but must be distinguished as a 
separate entity. In trigeminal neuralgia the pain comes 
first and facial movements are secondary, followed as the 
pain passes off by lachrymation, salivation, and flushing 
of the capillaries of the face (a sympathetic phase). 

Remissions and Intermissions.—As already mentioned, 
the painful spasms are in general of brief duration ; hence 
the pain commonly disappears altogether for long periods. 
In fact, remissions of symptoms are as characteristic of 
major neuralgia as they are of duodenal ulcer. This is a 
fundamental characteristic. The pains may disappear for 
weeks, months, or even years ; and here we have the ex- 
planation of the fact that so many patients are able to give 
such long histories of their malady. Generally this is well 
recognized by the patient, who admits that were it not for 
the free periods he would have gone out of his mind or 
sought death. At the same time the knowledge that after a 
few weeks or months of agony the pain will probably go, 
and the hope that it will not return, encourage the victim 
to struggle on with inadequate medicinal protection against 
his sufferings. With this must be coupled the undeniable 
fact that doctors themselves too often hesitate to advise 
radical surgical treatment. I shall refer to this point again 
later. 

The remissions from pain are most irregular, and although 
in some patients there is a seasonal incidence in spring and 
autumn, this is by no means general. Cold in my own 
series has been more beneficial than heat, and there is little 
hope that a stay in a warm or sheltered watering-place 
will give the relief so eagerly sought, and sometimes found 
in other chronic diseases, 
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Sites of Election.—The pain of trigeminal neuralgia is 
generally strictly anatomical in its distribution. In my 
cases it has commenced rather more often in the second 
division. Probably the second and third divisions are 
affected more or less equally, but the slightly greater inci- 
dence in the second division in my own series is worth 
noting, because it used to be taught that neuralgia began 
in the third division and spread upwards to the second. 
This is certainly not the rule. 

First Division.—A point on which there can be no dispute, 
however, is that the first division is rarely affected first 
(2 per cent. of my series). Many patients with severe 
neuralgia complain of pain passing up through the eye to 
the forehead from the second division, but this is a pure 
overflow and stops when the pain in the lower part of the 
face is put to an end. Further, pain high in the temple 
may originate in the auriculo-temporal branch of the 
third division and from the zygomatico-temporal branch of 
the second, and may be described by our patients, who are 
not anatomists, as ‘‘ pain in the forehead.’’ 

The freedom of the ophthalmic division from primary 
neuralgia is of immense importance when we come to treat- 
ment, for it is evident that we can, if we choose, omit this 
part of its predestined deep fibres from destruction with- 
out fear of subsequent pain in this area. The recognition 
that this branch can be spared has profoundly modified the 
surgical treatment of neuralgia. 

Second Division.—The pain is generally in the soft parts 
of the face, and especially in the upper lip and beside the 
nose. It may also affect the gum about the canine fossa, 
but does not often spread to the palate. Second division 
neuralgia tends, therefore, to be seated in the soft parts, 
and is, if one may call it so, an anterior pain. It may, of 
course, extend into the full distribution of the second divi- 
sion, including the posterior palatine nerves, the upper 
gum, the temple, as already mentioned, the side of the nose 
and the eye, and overflow beyond these confines on the 
same side but not to the other. On the whole, however, 
the presence of pain in the upper lip and the fear of the 
lip and cheek being touched are the striking features of 
neuralgia in this division. 

Third Division.—The pain in neuralgias of this division 
is chiefly in the bone and gum, going back to the 
tragus but not so often into the lip or tongue. Indeed, 
the freedom from severe pain in the tongue is notable ; 
even in well-established cases it may dart there only 
occasionally. Third division pain is therefore more often 
a deep-seated pain and is not so tiresome in the lip as 
with the second division, though the pain is in itself no 
less severe, 

“Atypical Neuralgias.’’—In very marked contradis- 
tinction to the above is a most difficult group, which is 
at present classified under the non-committal title of 
“‘atypical neuralgias.’’ The outstanding feature of these 
cases is the non-paroxysmal nature of the pain, which is 
continuous night and day, often for years. It is described 
as a burning and often as of a pulling kind, and is generally 
felt all over the trigeminal field and often beyond it from 
the start. The pain is equally described as unbearable, 
but it never remits and it never causes those sudden 
eloquent those postures and anguished ex- 
pressions which are diagnostic of true neuralgia. In fact, 
when the patient, in the course of describing the pain 
which has been so continuously present, is interrupted 
and asked whether the pain is there now, the invariable 
answer is, ‘‘ Yes, of course, it never ceases,’’ although 
his demeanour has given the clinician no special inkling 
that he was indeed in pain at the time. This is quite 
These patients are generally younger than the 
oiten in the twenties or thirties, an 
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age at which paroxysmal neuralgia is rare, though not 
unknown. Further, the pain is often centred about the 
eye and affects the forehead and scalp more than the rest 
of the face, radiating to the neck, shoulder, and arm, 
Both sides are commonly affected, though one may be 
much less troublesome than the other. It is important 
that we should differentiate this type because surgical 
treatment is entirely useless, and indeed should be 
avoided, as it commonly makes the condition worse since 
all treatment for pain is essentially destructive. Such 
steps give the patient a positive lesion with which to tempt 
some other surgeon to extend the damaged area in the 
hope of cure—a praiseworthy but vain aspiration. (See 
excellent reviews of this subject by Glaser and by Stewart 
and Lambert on spheno-palatine neuralgia.) 

Glosso-pharyngeal Neuralgia.—This is a rare disease but 
one which is easily confounded with trigeminal neuralgia, 
There has been only one case in my series, and this wil] 
be separately reported. The pain is equally spasmodic, 
but is generally localized to the depths of the ear and to 
the fauces or to one or the other, an elective tendency; it 
does not spread to the face. If such a distribution js 
localized to the ear, it may delude the surgeon into think 
ing that it is a curiously local example of third division 
neuralgia, seated in those twigs which supply the tragus, 
auditory meatus, and tympanum. The pain is more 
localized and more deeply seated than in_ trigeminal 
neuralgia, and is brought on not by chewing and moving 
the jaws but by swallowing. The treatment is of course 
resection of the glosso-pharyngeal nerve. 

Post-herpetic Neuralgia.—Brief mention must be made 
of post-herpetic neuralgia. It is well Known that herpes 
is a distressingly painful affection, but in the young ot 
moderately young it passes off without any legacies but 
scars. In the aged it is almost always followed by pain 
of the most insistent and wearying nature. This pain, 
like that of the atypical neuralgias of younger persons, is 
continuous and unremittent, and it is my experience, and 
the experience, I think, of all of us, that long-standing 
continuous pain is intractable to surgery unless it is 
secondary to chronic malignant disease. Occasionally 
post-herpetic neuralgia is spasmodic, and in such cases 
there is more hope of surgical cure. 

Tumours and Gummata of the Gasserian Ganghon— 
Lastly we have those cases in which pain in the tt 
geminal field is caused by tumours or focal lepto 
meningitides affecting the root of the nerve in the pos 
terior fossa, by tumours or aneurysms involving the 
ganglion in the middle fossa, or by nasopharyngeal o 
other growths infiltrating the issuing divisions. The 
differentiation of neuralgias due to these conditions 1s 4 
fascinating subject, but it has no place in the present 
discussion. Fortunately we have a touchstone by which 
these causes can generally be eliminated immediately—- 
namely, anaesthesia or analgesia of the affected area. In 
true paroxysmal neuralgia there is never any alteration 
in the sensory perception of the skin, unless it be a certail 
hypersensitiveness. This is a fundamental point in diag: 
nosis. If cutaneous anaesthesia is found on_ testing 
(anaesthesia dolorosa), then we know at once that the cas 
is one in which there is some definite lesion of the tt 
geminal or its branches, and a full study must be under 
taken to discover the cause. I am aware that in rare casé 
acoustic neuromata have been discovered unexpectedly it 
the course of an attack through the posterior fossa on the 
sensory root of a patient thought to be the subject of@ 
plain neuralgia. But such isolated experiences do not if 
my opinion imply, as some would have us believe, that 
this is a sufficient reason for the routine adoption of this 


approach. The fact is that neuralgia is a really ratt 
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leading symptom in lateral recess tumours. Severe 
neuralgic pain sometimes occurs in malignant disease of 
the mouth, and no little success may be obtained by a 
well-planned nerve section, which gives astonishing relief. 
Mention must be made of trigeminal neuralgia, often with 
a large overflow, occurring in disseminated sclerosis. 
These cases can be helped by surgery. The causal lesion 
seems to be a patch of sclerosis in the pons in the area 
of entry of the sensory root (Parker). 


DIFFERENTIAL DIAGNOSIS OF PAROXYSMAL NEURALGIA 

The foregoing account should make clear enough the 
characteristics of major or paroxysmal neuralgia, and also 
those states most likely to incite it as an auxiliary pheno- 
menon. To recapitulate: the patient is usually female, 
the pain is limited to one or two divisions save in the 
worst cases, the attacks are of brief duration, and between 
the pains the patient is moderately comfortable though 
apprehensive. There is a strong tendency towards re- 
missions in which the pain is negligible or entirely absent 
for weeks or months. There is no alteration in the sen- 
sibility of the skin, certainly no diminution. The pain of 
secondary neure!gia is very similar, and when due to 
dental causes it is easily remedied. Antral infection, 
however, is more insidious. It might be assumed 
that if pain corresponding to the paroxysmal type has 
been present for a long period, possibly for two or three 
years, and there is no history obtainable of disease in the 
nose or of purulent discharge, paranasal infection cannot 
be present. This would be an unsafe conclusion, for I 
have known of such cases, and I firmly believe that x-ray 
studies of the sinuses should be made as a routine if error 
and disappointments are to be avoided. Generally these 
infected patients admit having had occasional swelling 
of the face or, what is more important, of the lids, an 
oedema lasting for a day or two. Flushing and a sensa- 
tion of subjective feeling of swelling occurs in some 
paroxysmal cases due to disturbance of sympathetic con- 
trol during the attack. This is of short duration and 
may usually be distinguished from a real oedema. 


TREATMENT 

It is just forty years since Horsley published a paper 
entitled ‘‘Remarks on the various surgical procedures 
devised for the relief or cure of trigeminal neuralgia.’’ 
All the operations there reported, thirty-one on nineteen 
patients, were peripheral save one—a “‘ section of the fifth 
nerve from the buJb’’ by a transtentorial approach ending 
fatally. The years that have passed have seen many 
further stages in the struggle between the surgeon and a 
nerve which shows the most astonishing and obstinate 
powers of regeneration, powers which would delight us if 
they were reproduced by, say, the median or ulnar at the 
wrist. The story of the surgery of neuralgia is one of a 
slowly advancing attack from the periphery inwards to 
the ganglion and finally to the sensory root. The names 
of many famous men are associated with this movement, 
especially Rose, Horsley, Krause, and in particular 
Jonathan Hutchinson junior. 


Operations on Gassevian Ganglion 

Hutchinson perfected the removal of the lower two- 
thirds .of the ganglion with the preservation of the oph- 
thalmic division and that portion of the ganglion which is 
Proper to it. This he did for three reasons: first, because 
Primary neuralgia is rare in the first division and when 
Present is generally an overflow, so that the division may 
usually be left intact ; secondly, in order to preserve sen- 





sation in the eye and to prevent the neuro-paralytic 
keratitis which is so apt to follow complete denervation 
of the cornea; and thirdly, because by leaving it he 
avoided the chief danger of the operation at that date, 
injury to the cavernous sinus. Hutchinson brought this 
operation to a high pitch of efficiency, for in 1919 he 
reported 70 partial excisions of the Gasserian ganglion 
with 3 deaths (4 per cent. mortality) and refers to Hors- 
ley’s (1908) 120 cases with 6 deaths (5 per cent.). Horsley’s 
final figures were never, I think, published. These Englisk 
figures compared extraordinarily favourably with those 
from foreign clinics, and were unquestionably far bettct 
than those of surgeons with less experience in British and 
other centres. 

The Gasserian ganglion in its upper and anterior part 
lics in the wall of the cavernous sinus, the ophthalmic 
division penetrating it. The whole ganglion cannot be 
removed without injuring the sinus, and misguided 
attempts to do so were responsible for the heavy operative 
mortality that years later still hangs like a cloud over 
the subject. Hutchinson’s operation was well conceived 
in that he removed only such part of the ganglion as could 
be extirpated without opening the cavernous sinus, 
though even so, a small opening is almost inevitable when 
the cut second division is stripped back. None the less 
the Hutchinson operation has been abandoned in favour 
of another of which he was himself, curiously enough, 
extremely sceptical. I refer of course to section of the 
sensory root by the temporal extradural route, the 
advantage of which is that the cavernous sinus is not a 
hazard at all, for the operation has nothing to do with it. 


Methods of Division of Sensory Root 

This operation, generally credited to Spiller, has been 
perfected by his surgical colleague Frazier, who has 
recently recorded 511 cases, with 1 death in the last 269 
cases (0.37 per cent.), Prior to this, Cushing in 1920 had 
reported 332 Gasserian operations with 2 deaths (0.6 per 
cent.), most being root sections, others partial gasserec- 
tomies. Similar figures have been recorded by Adson. 
Cushing’s statistics certainly provided a tremendous 
stimulus, for ten years ago his low mortality rate in such 
a large number of cases seemed well-nigh incredible. 

Three innovations have contributed to the improvement 
in operative results: the sitting posture in the dental 
chair, the use of illuminated retractors, and, lastly, the 
employment of suction as a means of keeping the field 
clear. 

I have personally performed the operation on eighty-five 
occasions with two deaths, one from an unknown cause 
carly in the series in an exceedingly bad subject, the other 
a death from pulmonary embolism on the ninth day in‘a 
patient making the usual smooth post-operative recovery. 
This mortality is higher than I would wish, but it is only 
common sense to admit that occasional fatalities must 
occur when we are dealing with persons of the age and 
debility of some ‘‘ neuralgias.’’ Neither of my deaths came 
from technical error, and indeed it is my purpose in this 
address to show that the factors which can bring about 
morbidity and fatality are so few that such deaths as 
occur may be attributed more to bad luck than to the 
inherent hazards of the operation. I have carried out 
fractional root sections five times under local anaesthesia 
(which has its special points), helped out by a little in- 
halation anaesthetic when the root was being worked 
upon. And I have twice cut the sensory root on the 


second side, preserving the motor root, after the ganglion 
on the other side had been destroyed by alcohol by the 
Hartel method. The precise mortality in decimal points 
of zero is not of great importance: what is important is 
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that it is clear that with good surgery and good fortune 
only one patient in a very large number is going to die 
after the operation. Yet it would seem that practitioners 
the world over still think of Gasserian operations as having 
the same mortality as in the immediate post-Listerian 
period, or so one would judge from their attitude towards 
it. It is a fact, of course, that the operation of section 
of the sensory root is a very difficult operation to learn and 
is at times an exceedingly difficult operation to perform, 
though at other times it may be simple. 

It is clear from the low mortality of this operation in 
large series of cases that there must be something essen- 
tially benign, some factor of risk must be lacking, as 
compared with even the partial Hutchinsonian resections. 
This logical assumption is correct and it lies in the avoid- 
ance of any likelihood of damage to the cavernous sinus. 
It is true that the sinus and even the carotid artery may 
be damaged in this operation with fatal results, but only 
when the surgeon has gone astray, and these structures 
are not normal risks when the operation is well performed. 
The sensory root can be picked up at the posterior end 
of the cavum meckelii and the actual section carried 
through without the least loss of blood. It is imperative 
that the field should be entirely dry before the final ex- 
posure of the root in its cerebro-spinal fluid sac, and it is 
in effecting this that the surgeon may have to use all 
the skill at his command, not because of bleeding from the 
cavernous sinus but of bleeding from veins in the dura. 
Some individuals have none of any note, others may be 
well endowed. 


Advantages of Fractional Division 

Total division of the sensory root, however, is open to 
the dangers that come from an insensitive cornea and is 
in this respect inferior to the Hutchinsonian operation, 
though superior to it in point of mortality. Realizing 
this, Frazier has applied the Hutchinsonian principle to 
the root section, preserving those fibres in the root which 
supply the eye, and Adson has added a further refinement 
in the preservation of the motor root. This operation, 
which is now the accepted standard operation among 
neurological surgeons and the one which I perform, is 
referred to as ‘‘ fractional division of the sensory root.’’ It 
is fortunate, indeed, that the arrangement of fibres in the 
root of the trigeminal nerve allows, as Frazier has shown, 
of such manoeuvres being carried through with success. 
There is no doubt a slight interchange and a little inter- 
weaving of fibres, more in some individuals than in others, 
but in the main the fibres preserve a predestined course in 
the root, those to the ophthalmic division lying innermost 
and above, those to the third division lying below and 
outside, those to the second occupying an intermediate 
position. The parallel arrangement of the fibres is well 
shown in Fig. 1. The motor root lies behind the 
sensory, crossing from above downwards, and is free from 
the sensory fibres in that part of the root exposed at opera- 
tion. The safest way of preserving it is, in my experience, 
to cut through the root from without inwards with long 
fine Stille scissors, until a hole is made through which 
the motor root, running in a slightly different direction, 
is clearly seen. In cases in which alcohol injections have 
been made into the ganglion beforehand, a satisfactory 
fractional section is much more difficult to carry out, for 
there are many more adhesions, the fibres do not separate 
readily one from another as they ordinarily will, and the 
motor root is commonly matted to the sensory part. 
These are serious obstacles to clean operating, and it is 
desirable that we should attempt to standardize our treat- 
ment of neuralgic patients and avoid making ganglionic 
injections in patients who are suitable subjects for frac- 
tional section. 





——- 


Results of Fractional Division 

Personally I make a practice of dividing the lower and 
outer two-thirds (lower and outer because the root lies 
obliquely with its flat upper surface looking upwards and 
outwards). The resulting anaesthesia affects the lowe 
two-thirds of the face and half the cornea. In many casg 





Fic. 1.—The sensory and motor roots Of the trigeminal 
nerve, from below (left) and above (right). Note the 
parallel fibres in the sensory root. 


the line of anaesthesia runs strictly through the pupil 
the lower half of the cornea being insensitive, the uppet 
normal. Figure 2, which is the work of an entirely inde 
pendent observer on cases operated upon by me, shows 
the average result. The retained sensation in the cornea 
has been sufficient to prevent the neuro-paralytic keratitis 
of which Paton made so masterly a review. From the 
recurrence in a series of cases of this picture of partial 
ocular anaesthesia it becomes abundantly manifest that 
we have in this operation a method of attack on trigeminal 
neuralgia which seems to meet all our needs. In two o 
three cases I have ventured with success to cut the middle 





A B 


Fic. 2.—Average area of anaesthesia after fractional 
section of the sensory root. (F. N. Marshall.) 


portion of the sensory root alone (see Fig. 3) in patients 
whose chief pain was referred to the second division. Thi 
anaesthesia following partial divisions is never dense, but 
the operation none the less stops the neuralgic pains. Th 
partial preservation of sensation is a great boon to the 
patient. We have an anomalous situation in the persist 
ence of sensation after fractional root division, for i 
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anaesthesia is incomplete after an alcohol injection, the 
ain is almost certain to return (though there are cases 
in which it does not); on the other hand, if the face is 
not entirely numb in the painful area after root section 
it does not seem to matter. No doubt the explanation is 
to be sought in the site of the interruption of conduction 
in the two operations. It must be conceded that on 
occasions the motor root cannot be isolated with certainty, 
put its conservation should be aimed at. Marshall Ss 
studies on my cases show that there is no lessening in the 
anaesthesia when it has been spared. 





i i ionz ion 
fe eS ar ae 
preserved. 

It has been claimed by those who urge the division of 
the root in the posterior fossa by a cerebellar approach 
that fractional section stops the pain without producing 
a totally anaesthetic face. This same result, in my 
experience, follows fractional section in the middle fossa, 
and is not a specific result of the immediately pre-pontine 
section. It is, indeed, a well-recognized result of root 
section and partial nerve section elsewhere that analgesia 
is produced over a wider area than tactile anaesthesia. 


Alcohol Injections 

In view of the mortality following Gasserian operations 
in the remote past it is not a matter for wonder that 
attempts were made to find some less lethal method of 
treatment. Peripheral alcohol injections have proved their 
usefulness, and in the hands of some, notably of Harris in 
this country, they have proved of great service. I believe 
that it is wise to advise a patient to have at least one 
peripheral injection before proceeding to operation, 
especially in the less severe case clearly limited to one 
division. The advantage is that he has a foretaste of the 
numbness (and that curious and frequently accompanying 
feeling of swelling) which will be permanent after the root 
section, an anaesthesia which must always come as some- 
thing of a surprise. Pre-operative advice, though useful, 
can never adequately describe the actual feeling. How- 
ever, if a fractional root division is to be performed pre- 
liminary injections are not so necessary, as some sensation 
is retained. As to injections into the ganglion itself, 
whether by Harris’s lateral method of infiltration or by 
the anterior direct placement of alcohol into the ganglion 
and root as devised by Hartel, and developed by my 
colleagues Rayner and Morris in this country, I believe 
that this method should be restricted to those who are 
judged to be physically incapable by reason of their age 
or of coexisting disease to undergo operation. I have 
arbitrarily fixed 70 years as a limit, but I have no doubt 
that even some older persons could be shepherded through 
a root section if it were necessary. In younger persons 
and especially those in the forties and fifties, and those 
whom we term a ‘‘good’’ sixty or more, I have no hesi- 
tation whatever in saying that fractional root section is 
infinitely the better course. The matter is capable, I 
believe, of precise and logical statement. If operation had 
nothing better to offer than a complete and dense anaes- 
thesia of the face with the risks consequent on total inter- 
Tuption of the ophthalmic fibres, there would be nothing 





to choose between such an operation and alcohol injection 
—indeed, the balance would be in favour of the latter 
except after its repeated failure. But fractional root 
section offers something which alcoholic destruction of the 
ganglion cannot give—namely, preservation at will of such 
fibres as we wish to keep. This being the case there seems 
to me to be little room for argument as to which is the 
method of choice, though the exigencies of circumstances 
may at times induce us to use a method which is both 
theoretically and practically inferior. Alcohol injections 
are in any case more uncertain than operation. The not 
infrequent result of injections is that we achieve rather 
less than we hoped for, while at times, using a precisely 
similar technique, we obtain more, unfortunately, than 
we bargained for. We must not forget that trigeminal 
neuralgia is a really serious affection, and we do not make 
it less serious by using a method which is to the casual eye 
a simple and innocuous one, and yet may require much 
repetition and bring about an occasional catastrophe. But 
in the aged and the infirm we must continue to use this 
somewhat uncontrollable method. 
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In opening a discussion on the classification and treat- 
ment of the secondary anaemias one is at once faced with 
the difficulties of the nomenclature. The adjective 
secondary was originally applied to anaemia whose 
pathology was well understood, in contrast to primary 
anaemias such as pernicious anaemia, whose intrinsic 
nature was obscure. Recent advances in knowledge have 
done much to obliterate this distinction. We now have 
more information about the etiology of pernicious anaemia 
than of many anaemias called secondary. An additional 
meaning has, however, become attached to the term 
secondary. In anaemia from simple causes, such as 
haemorrhage, infection, or toxaemia, the haemoglobin is 
decreased out of proportion to the red cells, which are 
often smaller than normal, and the colour index is low. 
When we say that an anaemia is of the secondary type, 
we usually mean only that the colour index is low. It 
is in this sense that I shall interpret the title of our dis- 
cussion. I hope to show that very little is known of the 
pathology of many cases of anaemia of low colour index, 
and that there is a large and coherent group which forms 
an independent malady, a disease sui generis. 

The adjective chlorotic has similarly been so devalorized 
as to have lost all meaning. True chlorosis has practically 
disappeared.?. There can be few medical men under the 
age of forty who have ever seen a case of “‘ green- 
sickness.”” To-day anaemia is uncommon in adolescent 





* Read in opening a discussion in the Section of Medicine at the 
Annual Meeting of the British Medical Association, Eastbourne, 193r. 
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females, and is never associated with a greenish coloration 
of the skin. On the other hand, anaemia of obscure origin 
is very common in adult women. Only too often it passes 
unrecognized, or, if recognized, it is wrongly ascribed to 
one of the accepted causes of secondary anaemia. It is 
both meaningless and inaccurate to diagnose these cases 
as chlorosis. 

The haematologist applies the terms microcylic or 
hypochromic to all forms of anaemia of low colour index. 
Although the term hypochromic, which refers to the 
pallor of the red cells, is more universally accurate than 
the term microcytic, which refers to their diminished 
size, I shall prefer to speak of these anaemias of low colour 
index as microcytic, for reasons of pathology which do 
not concern us at present. To avoid the associations of 
such words as secondary or chlorotic, I shall refer to 
obscure anaemia of low colour index as chronic microcytic 
anaemia, thus stressing the low colour index and differen- 
tiating this form of anaemia from the megalocytic anaemias 
of which pernicious anaemia is the classical example. 
Chronic microcytic anaemia constitutes a well-defined 
malady which is much more common in women than in 
men and which is susceptible of great improvement on 
intelligent treatment. 

The commonly accepted causes of microcytic or second- 
ary anaemia are haemorrhage, especially from peptic ulcer 
and tuberculous disease of the intestine, haemorrhoids, 
and menorrhagia; infection, especially in tuberculosis, 
acute and subacute rheumatism, and suppuration; new 
growths; and toxaemias, such as chronic nephritis. In 
all these conditions the anaemia is merely a symptom of 
the underlying disease, and it is to the latter that treat- 
ment must be directed. Until the cause is removed, 
haematinic remedies other than transfusion rarely produce 
any effect. I shall not further refer to these conditions. 

The study of a large series of cases of microcytic anaemia 
reveals two important facts. The first is the great excess 
of all forms of microcytic anaemia in women. Anni 
Seppanen (1930)*' analysed 278 cases of microcytic 
anaemia which had been admitted to the First Medical 
Clinic at Helsingfors between 1908 and 1928. During 
that period 7,706 men and 7,183 women had _ passed 
through the clinic. In spite of the preponderance of male 
admissions, 77 per cent. of the patients with anaemia were 
women. When all cases of chlorosis, and all in which 
the anaemia might be attributed to genital haemorrhage, 
pregnancy, or lactation, had been abstracted, the number 
of female cases was still 69 per cent. of the total. There 
was an excess of women in all the groups—haemorrhage, 
infection, etc.—except malignant disease. 

The second important fact is the high proportion of 
unexplained cases of chronic microcytic anaemia. Seppi- 
nen’s 278 cases included 30 patients with ‘‘ chlorosis’’ and 
19 in whom anaemia was either the only symptom or was 
associated with a functional dyspepsia—that is, 18 per 
cent. unexplained. In an analysis of the cases diagnosed 
as anaemia at Guy’s Hospital in the years 1922 to 1927, 
I found that there were 183 cases, of which 47 (26 per 
cent.) were unexplained microcytic anaemia.*? In the 
same paper I analysed all blood counts done by Dr. 
F. A. Knott, the clinical haematologist at Guy’s Hospital, 
in the years 1927 to 1929, and found that there were 137 
cases of anaemia, of which 20 (15 per cent.) were unex- 
plained microcytic anaemia. 

All these percentages are inaccurate. They probably 
underestimate the frequency of chronic microcytic anaemia 
in women. Nevertheless, they serve to emphasize two 


important facts: (1) that all forms of microcytic anaemia, 
whether symptomatic of some underlying malady or not, 
are much more common in the female sex ; and (2) that a 
large fraction of all forms of microcytic anaemia is un- 
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explained, and not due to haemorrhage, infection, toxaen; 
or malignant disease. For some years now I have hy 
engaged in a study of this last group, and it hy 
become clear that chronic microcytic anaemia may je ar 





independent disease, with well-defined etiological faetog 
and symptoms, much more frequent in women than jy 
men, 
INCIDENCE AND CONSTITUTIONAL TYPE 

Defining anaemia as a haemoglobin percentage of leg 
than 75, and limiting my investigations to patients over th 
age of ten, I have been able to study 117 cases of chronig 
microcytic anaemia, including ‘‘ chlorosis,’’ in which nog 
of the accepted causes of anaemia was active. Of thos 
patients 101 (86 per cent.) were women, and for th 
present I shall confine myself to describing the femaj 
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Fig. 1.—Age incidence of chronic microcytic anaemia 
in women. 


a steady increase to a maximum in the years 40 to 4 
and then an abrupt decrease. In individual cases which 
I have followed after the menopause there has been a 
spontaneous improvement. The age and sex incident 
of chronic microcytic anaemia are thus quite different from 
those of achlorhydria*** ** ** and of pernicious anaemia,'" 
which increase in frequency with advancing years, and 
are said to occur equally in the two sexes. Chronic 
microcytic anaemia is a disease of the female sex and d 
the reproductive epoch. True pernicious anaemia is prob 
ably more common in men than in women, a fact hitherto 
concealed by the confusion of simple achlorhydric anaemia 
and pernicious anaemia. 

No social class is picked out, but the women affected 
often show signs of an asthenic diathesis. This may no 
be obvious from the external habit of the patient, whoil 
rare instances appears robust, but there is a general cot 
stitutional weakness, most evident in the digestive, th 
reproductive, and the nervous systems. Less commonly 
the resistance to septic infections is poor, or there isé 
history of frequent winter coughs or pleurisy, unprodut 
tive of physical signs or of x-ray changes in the lung, 
but suggestive of pulmonary weakness. It is not easy td 
decide how far such weaknesses are innate and how fat 





they are secondary to the anaemia. Many cases certainly 
do surprisingly well when the anaemia is corrected, bit 
in the majority there is evidence of debility unrelated 
the anaemia. Corroboration of the association of achlot 
hydria (a symptom of great frequency in chronic mictt 
cytic anaemia) with asthenic disturbances, such as f 
nervous temperament, functional dyspepsia, rheumatoid 
arthritis, and debility, may be found in the writings 

Albu,’ Warburg and Jorgensen,** Wilkinson and Olivet. 
I have previously discussed the importance of constitt 
tional factors in chronic microcytic anaemia unassociat 
with achlorhydria.” 

The debility from which these women suffer may 4 
back to the earliest years of life; they were difficult # 
rear and had intestinal dyspepsia or ‘‘ consumption 
the bowels’’ in childhood. The majority are chrom 
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dyspeptics, even though the gastric secretion may be 
normal. Nervous instability is present in almost all. it 
may manifest itself merely as a hyperaesthesia, in which 
the common pleasures and pains of life produce an exces- 
sive response and give rise to undue emotion or insomnia. 
In other women disabling headaches, pruritus, hysterical 
phenomena, nervous breakdowns, and even insanity, 
gccur. The reproductive function, which is a measure of 
the inherent vitality of the organism, is subnormal. Some 
are the solitary offspring of infertile parents or the children 
of old age. The catamenia often begin late in life and 
cease early; the periods are painful. Menstruation is 
more often scanty than excessive. One-quarter of the 
patients are single. Complete or relative sterility, mis- 
carriages, and post-partum haemorrhage, are frequent in 
the married women. 

Although the anaemia is intimately linked with the age 
of reproduction, and is undoubtedly aggravated by preg- 
nancv and by the excessive loss which sometimes marks 
the establishment and the cessation of menstruation, these 
factors of themselves seem insufficient to account for its 
long standing. The physiological anaemia of pregnancy 
disappears within a few weeks of parturition.* The 
number of pregnancies in the anaemic patients is smaller 
than in healthy women. An occasional flooding or a 
post-partum haemorrhage cannot account for anaemia of 
twenty years’ duration. Such loss of blood is trivial 
compared with that of the transfusion donor, who gives 
a pint of blood every three months. For these reasons 
it is clear that, although the strain of menstruation and 
pregnancy plays a most important part in the develop- 
ment of chronic microcytic anaemia, this is only because 
of inadequate and subnormal blood formation, which is 
partly the result of intrinsic constitutional inferiority, and 
partly of extrinsic factors to be discussed later. 


THE ANAEMIA 

The anaemia appears to be due to inability to form 
haemoglobin, in contrast to pernicious anaemia, where the 
dificulty lies in manufacturing the stroma of the red 
cells. In a case of average severity a blood count of 
3,500,000 red cells per c.mm., haemoglobin 35 per cent., 
and a colour index of 0.5, are to be expected. Sometimes 
the total number of red cells is normal and there is a 
pure haemoglobin deficiency. The red cells are pale, and, 
in general, the worse the anaemia the lower the colour 
index. The mean diameter of the red cells is usually 
diminished and never raised. Reticulocytes are within 
normal limits and occasional normoblasts are present. 
The zone of haemolysis with hypotonic saline is widened, 
but this increased fragility disappears on repair of the 
anaemia.’**° Van den Bergh’s reaction is negative, the 
bilirubin content of the plasma being diminished, as also 
is the free iron of the plasma.*’*’ Blood platelets are 
unaffected. The total and differential white count is 
normal. At times, in the absence of infection or 
haemorrhage, the Arneth count shows a shift to the left, 
which disappears on repair of the anaemia. Less often 
there is a shift to the right, the neutrophils being hyper- 
mature. 

The spleen is palpable in one-third of all cases, whether 
achlorhydric or normochlorhydric. It is rarely much 
more than palpable, but may extend a hand’s breadth 
below the ribs. It completely recedes beneath the costal 
margin on repair of the anaemia. Excision of the spleen, 
which should never be performed wittingly, as it is both 
needless and ineffective, reveals a pure hyperplasia of 
this organ (McNee’s Group IV).**“*** The bone marrow 
is hyperplastic, with great excess of normoblasts. Hyper- 


§ Plasia gives place to normal maturation of the red cells 


on successful treatment.*’ 





The tluration of the anaemia before the patient comes 
under observation is very variable. Histories are unreli- 
able, on the one hand, because anaemia develops insidi- 
ously and is not appreciated till the haemoglobin has fallen 
below 40 per cent.; on the other hand, because the 
symptoms of nervous debility or dyspepsia may be indis- 
tinguishable from those of anaemia. The history may be 
brief, the disease beginning spontaneously, or after 
influenza or confinement. Anaemia may have been con- 
tinuously present since puberty. Most commonly the 
patient was treated for anaemia in girlhood, and relapsed 
again in the thirties. Much must depend on the relative 
importance of the intrinsic and extrinsic agencies. Achlor- 
hydria, which is the most important etiological factor, 
is usually secondary to gastritis, and becomes more fre- 
quent in the later age groups. The average duration of 
symptoms is from five to ten years. The natural tendency 
of the disease is to get progressively worse through the 
child-bearing period, with exacerbations in pregnancy, 
and to recover spontaneously after the menopause. 


Diet 

The diet is often poor in animal protein, but this is 
not true of all cases by any means, and it is not possible 
to ascribe the anaemia solely to defective diet. A similar 
diet is taken by large numbers of people who are not 
anaemic, and when anaemia results from defective nutri- 
tion it is more often megalocytic-aplastic’ in type than 
microcytic.** Nevertheless, many of these women are 
ingesting insufficient iron in the food. In some cases of 
chronic microcytic anaemia, koilonychia, or spoon-shaped 
depression of the nails, occurs. The nails are so hollow 
that a drop of water will rest easily on them. On repair 
of the anaemia the nails grow out in their normal con- 
vexity. I have seen koilonychia without anaemia in 
anorexia nervosa, and it is also described in tubercu- 
losis.‘ It seems to be a sign of defective nutrition. 


INTESTINAL INTOXICATION AND Focat Sepsis 

In collecting cases of chronic microcytic anaemia I have 
been careful to exclude patients with haemorrhage, infec- 
tion, or toxaemia; but I have included cases attributed 
to intestinal toxaemia and focal sepsis, as these diagnoses 
are much abused. In no patient was there any evidence 
of intestinal toxaemia. Therapeutic measures based on 
this diagnosis, such as aperients, operation on the colon, 
or inoculation with faecal or duodenal streptococci, are 
valueless. Treatment with iron alone cures the anaemia. 

Oral sepsis is common in these women, but it plays little 
part in the inception of the anaemia. Many have had most 
or all of their teeth extracted without benefit. In only 
six did this operation seem to have been of value. Care- 
ful study of these cases has shown that no improvement in 
the anaemia can be expected from dental extractions 
alone unless such signs of, septic absorption as fever, 
leucocytosis, septic rashes, -or arthritis are present. 
Anaemia is very rarely the result of focal sepsis. The 
streptococci isolated from my cases have nearly always 
been anhaemolytic. These findings are confirmed by 
Bulleid,*> who madeé‘a bacteriological study of eight hun- 
dred teeth extract®d for apical infection, and found that 
true haemolytic? streptococci were very rare, and were 
usually associated with acute alveolar abscess. I do not 
wish to deny the existence of anaemia due to anhaemo- 
lytic streptococci, but rather to point out that it is 
rare and usually a febrile ailment. 

It must be rememberéd that the resistance to septic 
infection is impaired in chronic microcytic anaemia, and 
it seems that oral sepsis is more often the result than the 
cause of the debility. The same point has beén empha- 
sized by Pemberton** and by Douthwaite™ with regard 
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to rheumatoid arthritis. In three of my patients, whose 
teeth had been examined and passed by first-class dentists, 
rapid infection and decay have subsequently occurred. 
The same lack of resistance to infection, especially by 
streptococci, is shown by the skin, and patients of mine 
have developed infectious eczema, erythema induratum, 
and chronic paronychia, years after the onset of the 
anaemia. The lower end of the alimentary canal is not 
infrequently involved, anal fissures and intertrigo occur- 
ring. Infections of the mouth, leading to glossitis, 
stomatitis, pharyngitis, and dysphagia, and of the 
stomach, leading to gastritis and achlorhydria, are of 
such great importance that they must be considered 
separately. 
ACHLORHYDRIA 

Fractional test meals have been performed in all these 
IOI women, except in 6, who were unable to swallow 
the tube on account of dysphagia. In 81 per cent. there 
was achlorhydria or extreme hypochlorhydria. The 
details of this achlorhydria have not yet been elucidated, 
but it appears that while free hydrochloric acid is usually 
permanently absent, chlorides and pepsin are not dimin- 
ished to the same degree as in pernicious anaemia and 
there is not an absolute achylia gastrica. Achlorhydria 
precedes the anaemia and remains when the anaemia is 
cured. It is not the result of the anaemia. Gastric lavage 
and histamine injections fail to provoke the secretion of 
acid. 

What is the cause of this achlorhydria? In many cases 
it is a hereditary abnormality, as has recently been 
emphasized by Wilkinson and Brockbank.** Achlorhydria 
alone, achlorhydria plus the pernicious-anaemia-subacute- 
combined-degeneration syndrome, and achlorhydria plus 
chronic microcytic anaemia, all run in families. The males 
are more prone to pernicious anaemia, the females to 
chronic microcytic anaemia. Gram'* has brought evidence 
that it is perhaps not achlorhydria which is inherited, 
but a vulnerable gastric mucosa, which sooner or later 
develops gastritis and consequent achlorhydria. In many 
cases the history is extremely suggestive of gastritis, 
symptoms dating from an attack of gastric influenza, food- 
poisoning, or other gastro-intestinal infection. Gastritis 
may also be the result of oral sepsis. Six of my cases 
followed gastro-enterostomy. 

The close correlation of achlorhydria and anaemia can- 
not be a matter of chance, and a causal nexus is also clear 
when anaemia follows an operation on the stomach which 
produces gastric anacidity. Achlorhydria may produce 
anaemia in three ways. In the first place, it often causes loss 
of appetite for iron-containing foods such as animal proteins 
and green vegetables. In the second place, the absorption 
of iron is probably diminished in the absence of free 
hydrochloric acid from the stomach.** In the third place, 
it is often associated with other signs of the asthenic 
diathesis, in which anaemia so readily occurs. 

It is very difficult to know the proportion of cases of 
achlorhydria in which anaemia develops. Hospital statis- 
tics are valueless, as they concern only the sick. For this 
reason my previous computation that among 100 patients 
with achlorhydria one might expect to find 10 with per- 
nicious anaemia and 20 with microcytic anaemia, is far 
too high, as Warburg has clearly shown. Pernicious 
anaemia only develops when the gastric ferments are 
absent, and this true achylia gastrica is much rarer than 
achlorhydria. Why does achlorhydria not always produce 
a microcytic anaemia? It seems that a robust constitution 
and a healthy appetite can overcome this defect. Micro- 
cytic anaemia very rarely arises from this cause in males. 
Recently it has been found, however, that there may be 
iron deficiency in pernicious anaemia also.“ 
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After operations on the stomach severe anaemia develops 
more frequently in women than in men.” In my gig 
women patients with anaemia after gastro-enterostomy 
there were well-marked signs of an asthenic diathesis 
In two no ulcer had ever been demonstrated, the operation 
having been performed for gastroptosis; one had beep 


‘treated for anaemia in girlhood, one had had dysphagia 


before the operation, and the fifth had had hysterical para. 
plegia ever since a haematemesis fifteen years before the 
operation. For all these reasons it appears that achlor. 
hydria is rarely sufficient to produce microcytic anaemia 
unless the basic constitution I have described is present, 


GLOSSITIS AND DYSPHAGIA 

In 1851 Moeller described six cases of chronic excoriation 
of the tongue in middle-aged women. A similar condition 
was noted in pernicious anaemia by William Hunter jp 
1889. About this Moellerian or Hunterian glossitis there 
has grown up an extensive literature, which has beeg 
reviewed by Heyn"> and by Lewis.** The glossitis is q 
well-defined malady, but it occurs in a number of diseases 
of a nutritional or metabolic nature, and though usually 
associated with gastric anacidity, it may be found ip 
cases of anaemia or malnutrition, tropical or non-tropical, 
in which free HCl is secreted in normal ccncentration, 

This type of glossitis is present in about half of the cases 
of chronic microcytic anaemia. It is often painless and 
unknown to the patient. In the active stages the tongue 
is reddened and excoriated ; vesicles may appear and break 
down to form shallow ulcers. In the chronic and quiescent 
stages the filiform papillae are destroyed, leaving a smooth, 
bald tongue. Inflammatory changes in the mouth are not 
limited to the tongue. The inflammation may spread to 
the buccal mucosa and to the corners of the mouth and 
lips, conditions known as stomatitis and perléche. Pass. 
ing backwards to the pharynx it produces huskiness and, 
when the nerve terminals in the pharynx are involved, a 
most troublesome dysphagia, which may be the presenting 
symptom, 

In my experience pharyngitis and dysphagia never occur 
without glossitis, and stomatitis rarely. All are most 
frequent in achlorhydria, but may accompany normal 
gastric secretion. When the gastric juice is normal, re 
current erythematous and herpetiform eruptions of the 
mouth and tongue, which subside without residue, are 
more frequent. The cause of these mouth changes is much 
debated. They seem to be initiated most commonly by 
streptococci.* *’*’ '* In some cases monilia are found. The 
aphthous eruptions may be due to the virus of herpes 
simplex, like those of childhood.** The fundamental cause 
is a peculiar lack of tissue resistance to organisms in the 
mouth, resulting most frequently from achlorhydria but 
also from other disturbances of nutrition. 


OEDEMA AND ANGINA 

Several of my patients have had slight oedema. I have 
never seen gross oedema, but the literature contains reports 
of cases of achlorhydria and anaemia, in which there was 
general anasarca.'**'** Elwyn” refers to other cases of 
achlorhydria with anasarca, in which there was no anaemia 
or where complications sufficient to account for the anaemia 
were present. The oedema in these cases, like the anaemia, 
is due to impaired nutrition, and is comparable with wat 
nutritional oedema.** 

True anginal pain on exertion, which disappeared of 
repair of the anaemia, was present in two of my cases. 
Angina from poor quality of blood is therefore not limited 
to pernicious anaemia. 

CLASSIFICATION 

In a series of papers® ** ** I have discussed chronic micte 

cytic anaemia in women in three subgroups, but it must 
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be clearly understood that the age incidence, the anaemia, 
and the constitutional background are identical throughout, 
and that this is merely a convenient symptomatic sub- 
division. The disease is a single entity. 

Simple Achlornydric Anaemia.—This is the largest group, 
comprising 69 of the 101 cases. In brief summary, it is a 


. disease of middle-aged women, all of whom prove to have 


achlorhydria or extreme hypochlorhydria. The disease is 
chronic and shows little tendency to spontaneous recovery 
until after the menopause. Medical advice is sought either 
for symptoms of anaetnia or because of dyspepsia. The 
pallor is often striking, but it has not the lemon-yellow 
tinge of pernicious anaemia, and van den Bergh’s reaction 
js negative. ‘he nails are often spoon-shaped. Glossitis 
may be present, and not infrequently the spleen is 
palpable. There may be paraesthesia of the hands and feet 
put there is no sub-acute combined degeneration of the 
cord. The anaemia is of low colour index, haemoglobin 
being disproportionately reduced and the average dia- 
meter of the red ceils diminished. White cells and plate- 
lets are normal; megaloblasts never appear. At biopsy 
or post-mortem the bone marrow is found to be hyper- 
plastic, normchlasts are much increased in numbers, but 
there are no megaloblasts. 


Dysphagia and Anaemia.—This group comprises 13 of ! 


the 101 cases. The inflammatory changes in the mouth 
spread backward to the pharynx, destroying the nerve 
terminals which initiate the swallowing reflex and giving 
rise to the cardinal symptom of dysphagia. Achlorhydria 
is frequent—in five out of seven patients (Witts) ;*° eight 
out of ten patients (Moersch and Conner) ;* and in five 
out of five patients (Graham and Johnson) ;'* Cameron,‘ 
however, found free hydrochloric acid “‘in all of his 25 
patients on whom he was able to pass a tube.’’ The other 
signs and symptoms are identical with those of simple 
achloriydric anaemia. Their close relationship is shown 
by the occurrence in my series of a mother of 44 with 
dysphagia and anaemia, and her daughter of 23 with simple 
achlorhydric anaemia. 

Chlorosis and Late Chlorosis (Visceroptosis and Anaemia). 
—In the remaining 19 of the 101 cases neither achlorhydria 
nor dysphagia was present, and glossitis was much milder. 
The anaemia and other symptoms were identical, but the 
group was distinguished by pronounced stigmata of the 
asthenic diathesis, all being of the chronic invalid type, 
as described by Bedingfield.* 


DIAGNOSIS 
Anaemia is a symptom of many disorders, and it is 
of paramount importance not to diagnose an idiopathic 
anaemia without the most careful examination of the 


patient. Malignant disease often presents itself as an 
obscure anaemia and must be considered in all cases. The 
occult blood test on the faeces should be a routine. In 


women particular inquiry should be made for excessive 
menstrual loss. The case should never be long confused 
with pernicious anaemia : the low colour index and negative 
van den Bergh reaction are incompatible with this diag- 
nosis, as also is the failure to respond to treatment by 
liver or stomach. In the rare disease aplastic anaemia, 
the colour index is high, white cells and platelets are 
diminished, necrotic ulcerations occur, and there is no 
response to iron. 

Much difficulty may be presented by the diagnosis from 
splenic anaemia, as achlorhydria, anaemia, leucopenia, 
and splenomegaly occur in both diseases. Cases of 
chronic microcytic anaemia are frequently diagnosed as 
splenic anaemia, and I have known several women refuse 
operation advised on this diagnosis and return later 
with a spleen no longer palpable. A spleen below the 
umbilicus is not likely to be due to chronic microcytic 
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anaemia. If there is a small spleen and anaemia of low 
colour index, if there is no history of jaundice or haemate- 
mesis, if skin pigmentation, clubbing of the fingers, and 
signs of liver damage such as enlarged veins, positive . 
van dea Bergh reaction, and impaired levulose tolerance 
are absent, the case should always first be thoroughly 
treated with iron, when the anaemia and the spleen will 
disappear if the correct diagnosis is chronic microcytic 
anaemia. 

Infective endocarditis and myxoedema are other differ- 
ential diagnoses which have offered difficulty. More 
commonly anaemia is overlooked, and the case is diag- 
nosed as hysteria, debility, or functional dyspepsia. 
These maladies may indeed be present, but they will 
improve much more satisfactorily when the blood is 
restored to normal. 


PROGNOSIS AND TREATMENT 

The prognosis as regards life is good. Kaznelson” has 
described a fatal case, but this must be a rare event. 
Transition to pernicious anaemia is also very uncommon. 
Only two of my patients have developed pernicious 
anaemia, though they have been watched for intervals 
extending up to nine years. The risk is greater when 
there is a family history. of pernicious anaemia. The 
prognosis of the anaemia is not good. Relapse is common, 
especially after incomplete treatment. 

The anaemia must be treated with iron by mouth. 
Small doses and injections are useless. The minimum 
effective dose of iron and ammonium citrate is 60 grains 
a day, and of Blaud’s pill 30 grains ; I prefer 90 grains 
and 40 grains respectively. I have recently reviewed the 
results of iron treatment in detail,*” but would empha- 
size that effective treatment nearly always takes three 
months, while it may need a year. Treatment must be 
continued till the haemoglobin is raised to 80 per cent., 
for relapse is then much less frequent. The results of 
vigorous treatment with iron are uniformly good. Failure 
means either a wrong diagnosis, too small a dose, or a 
complication such as an active septic focus. Large doses 
of iron are well tolerated and improve digestion. Few 
facts in medicine are so unanimously believed by the 
expert, so strongly backed by evidence, and so little known 
to the profession, as the absolute necessity of very large 
doses of iron in the treatment of these chronic anaemias. 

Transfusion is temporarily effective, but soon followed 
by relapse. Liver, liver extract, liver ash, desiccated 
stomach, and hydrochloric acid, are all without effect 
on the anaemia.***’ Copper plays no part in the action 
of the large doses of iron. An analysis of the preparations 
of iron I have used revealed between 3 and 4 milligrams 
of copper per kilo, which would give only 1/100 milli- 
gram of copper per day, or less than the food contains. 

Anaemic patients should be confined to bed. The dict 
should be varied, and should include red meat, liver, or 
kidney every day. Foci of sepsis should be eliminated, 
as they delay the response to iron, and keep up the in- 
flammatory changes im the mouth and throat. Glossitis, 
pharyngitis, and stomatitis usually improve on repair 
of the anaemia. In some instances they are most intract- 
able. Elimination of septic foci, liver, hydrochloric acid, 
concentrates of all the known vitamins, have all proved 
ineffective in these stubborn cases. I am now trying 
desiccated stomach on the suggestion of Dr. J. F. Wilkin- 
son, who has found that it always cures the glossitis of 
pernicious anaemia.“* Dysphagia is treated by the passage 
of Hurst’s mercury tube. 

Menorrhagia may be a very troublesome complication. 
In certain instances, as soon as the haemoglobin has been 
raised by iron to about 70 per cent., a previous amenor- 





rhoea gives place to menorrhagia. The patient must 
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remain in bed throughout the period, omitting iron, and 
taking instead about 100 grains of calcium lactate a day, 
supported if necessary by injections of cotarnine hydro- 
chloride. After a few months the periods settle down 
to a normal amount and duration. Menorrhagia is common 
again about the climacteric. Although not the prime 
cause of the anaemia, for the patient has previously 
suffered from anaemia and scanty menstruation, it may 
nullify all haematinic therapy. It is unwise to wait too 
long for a natural menopause, as this may condemn the 
patient to years of invalidism. Treatment by +-ray or 
cubtotal hysterectomy should be recommended early ; the 
results are extremely good. 


ANAEMIA IN MEN 

Little can be said about anaemia in men. It is usually 
of short history, responds rapidly to large doses of iron, 
and rarely relapses. The cases are equally divided into a 
group in early life with normal gastric secretion and no 
symptom except anaemia,’®** and a group in later life 
with simple achlorhydric anaemia. It may be noted in 
conclusion that although simple achlorhydric anaemia 
occurs with greatest frequency in women in the repro- 
ductive period, a smali but important number of cases 
occur in old people of either sex.’ 


SUMMARY 

1 Chronic microcytic anaemia, for which none of the 
usual causes of secondary anaemia can be found, occurs 
with considerable frequency in women of reproductive 
age. The women affected are generally of asthenic con- 
stitution, and achlorhydria is present in 80 per cent. 

2 The anaemia is chronic and shows little or no ten- 
dency to improve until after the menopause, when it may 
disappear spontaneously. 

3 The spleen is palpable in one-third of the cases, 
but recedes beneath the costal margin on repair of the 
anaemia. 

4 Superficial glossitis, indistinguishable from the sore 
tongue of pernicious anaemia, is present in one-half of the 
cases. Stomatitis also occurs. In about 15 per cent. the 
inflammation spreads to the pharynx, producing dys- 
phagia, which may be the presenting symptom. 

5 Treatment is simple and effective. All cases respond 
to iron, provided it is given by the mouth in large doses 
for an adequate period of time. Liver is of no value. 
Owing to the risk of relapse, it is advisable to continue 
a small maintenance dose of iron after the anaemia has 


been cured. 
NOTE ON THE LITERATURE 

I have reviewed the literature in previous papers.** *4 55 5657 
Subsequent descriptions of chronic microcytic anaemia are 
listed below.'® 7627 3748 TT had previously overlooked West’s 
paper, ‘** which was published under Dr. A. F. Hurst’s direction 
in 1928, and which must be one of the earliest English de- 
scriptions of uncomplicated simple achlorhydric anaemia. 
Naegeli ** gives an admirable short account of these anaemias 
in the last edition of his textbook, regarding them as variants 
of chlorosis and stressing the constitutional basis. I have to 
thank Professor A. W. M. Ellis, of the London Hospital, and 
the physicians of Guy’s Hospital, for the opportunity of study- 
ing patients under their care. I am indebted to the members 
of the Will Edmonds Committee for Clinical Research, and 
especially to Dr. A. F. Hurst, for much advice, encourage- 
ment, and assistance. 
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Simple achlorhydric anaemia has emerged slowly as 4 
definite entity from among the group of secondary 
anaemias, and it is remarkable that general recognition of 
the condition has been so long delayed. A valuable papet 
on the subject was published by L. J. Witts! in 199, 
with an analysis of fifty cases and full references to tht 
literature ; more recently prominence was given to the 
subject in a discussion on iron therapy at the Roya 
Society of Medicine.” 

The subject is of importance and interest for tht 
following reasons. (a) There is reason to believe that this 
anaemia is a modern disease ; a study of the literature of 
blood diseases of the past century reveals no clinicd 
description of the present type. It somewhat resemble 
chlorosis, but can be sharply defined from it. (b) The 
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etiology of the condition is of great importance. The 
anaemia is associated with a chronic gastritis, to which 
the achlorhydria may be secondary, as emphasized by 
D. T. Davies.2. (c) The condition is not uncommon in 
women in the fourth and fifth decades of life, but it 
appears probable that the majority of the patients go 
unrelieved, being insufficiently dosed with iron, or treated 
with liver and stomach extracts which have no curative 
effect. 
DESCRIPTION OF THE DISEASE , 
From the clinical aspect it may be described in general 


terms as an anaemia of insidious origin and _ great 
chronicity, affecting females almost exclusively, and 
developing between the ages of 30 and 40 years. There 


js usually no close association with haemorrhage or sepsis, 
put it is frequently accompanied by gastro-intestinal 
lesions, such as stomatitis, fissures at the angles of the 
mouth, glossitis, pharyngitis, gastritis, and occasionally 
colitis, producing the symptom-group of the Plummer- 
Vinson syndrome. Palpable enlargement of the spleen is 
sometimes present ; other symptoms and physical signs 
are such as are secondart¥ to the anaemia—breathlessness, 
palpitations, giddy and fainting attacks, and cardiac 
dilatation. 

From the laboratory aspect the condition is an anaemia 
of chlorotic type—a haemoglobinaemia. There is no 
evidence of blood destruction within the tissues. The red 
cell count is often but little reduced, and may be normal 
even before intensive treatment ; during treatment an 
erythrocytosis commonly develops. The cells show aniso- 
cytosis with many microcytes at first, but appear to be 
of normal average size during a remission. The colour 
index may be extremely low during the untreated phase, 
and tends to remain subnormal throughout. The frac- 
tional test meal shows achlorhydria or hypochlorhydria ; 
there is usually excess of miicus. 





Differential Diagnosis 

The differential diagnosis of chlorosis and simple achlor- 
hydric anaemia is of interest. The blood picture of the 
two anaemias is practically identical ; but a comprehensive 
article on chlorosis by Sir Clifford Allbutt* in 1898 gives 
no description of a clinical type which can be made to 
include simple achlorhydric anaemia, nor can it be recog- 
nized under any other heading. It is unbelievable that 
an anaemia of such definite clinical characteristics could 
have escaped the acute observers of the end of the last 
century. Chlorosis was then so common that, to quote 
from Allbutt, ‘“‘ It was well known in every consulting 
room, public or private ’’ ; it was ‘‘ no respecter of race, 
rank, or fortune ’’ ; “‘ a disease of country and of town 
girls’’ ; and so predominantly a disease of virgins that 
Dr. Lloyd Jones, who had made a special study of the 
subject, is quoted as saying that in twenty years of 
practice he had only seen two cases in married women, 
and both of those were domestic servants who had never 
borne children. Some cases of chlorosis are indeed de- 
scribed as persisting into middle life, with frequent 
relapses ; but there is no doubt that the simple achlor- 
hydric anaemia of the present day is not a persistent 
chlorosis. The age of onset of simple achlorhydric 
anaemia in Witts’s series is in the fourth or fifth decade 
in 70 per cent., and his youngest patient is 22 years old. 
The married women in the present series have all borne 
children (six cases, with twenty-five children). A norinal 
acid gastric secretion is reported to be present in chlorosis ; 
this is mentioned by Allbutt and by more recent writers. 

The resemblances between the two diseases are (a) the 
blood picture, (b) the sex incidence, (c) the tendency to 
telapses, and (d) the cure or permanent remission which 
follows continued treatment by large doses of iron. The 
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differences lie in (a) the age incidence, (b) the relation to 
sex activity and fecundity, and (c) the gastric secretions. 
Lastly, there is the striking fact that during the last 
thirty to forty years chlorosis has been disappearing, and 
a formerly unknown type of anaemia has appeared. 


Therapeutics 

The disease appears to be one of severe iron deficiency, 
and only a moderate increase of haemoglobin is found 
after administration of iron preparations in the official 
pharmacopoeial doses. In Case m1, after eight months’ 
treatment, haemoglobin was 56 per cent. In Case 1, 
after four months, haemoglobin was 68 per cent., but the 
response was probably assisted by a blood transfusion at 
the beginning of the period ; three months later the 
haemoglobin had fallen to 50 per cent. The following 
treatments were given without apparent benefit. Injec- 
tions of iron and ammonium citrate up to 1} grains daily. 
Arsenic was given in Cases 1 and m1. Liver, half a 
pound daily for considerable periods, in Cases 1, 1, II, 
and 1v. Hydrochloric acid was given to most of the 
patients. Stomach lavage was performed daily with 
hydrogen peroxide in Cases mt and iv, for periods of 
seventeen days and six weeks respectively. Blood trans- 
fusions were given to two patients. In Case 1, two 
transfusions at intervals of nine months were followed by 
temporary improvement ; in Case Iv one transfusion was 
done. The improvement appears to last from two to 
three months. 

As will be seen from the records below, in Cases 1 to v 
the patients had been under observation and treatment 
for a considerable time before massive iron dosage was 
given. Some had improved and relapsed again, but in 
none had the blood condition reached normal ; the haemo- 
globin was still below 60 per cent. in all the cases when 
massive iron dosage was begun. The rise in the months 
following was so striking that it is difficult to believe that 
it is to be attributed to the cumulative effect of the 
previous treatments. In Case vi there had been no 
previous treatment, and the results were equally impres- 
sive. In Case Iv smaller doses were given than in any 
of the other cases, and the maximum rise of haemoglobin 
was the lowest shown. In Case Ix no regular treatment 
was given ; this demonstrates the fact that the anaemia 
shows no tendency to spontaneous remission. The results 
are uniform except in Case vim ; the complete failure of 
haemoglobin response to treatment suggests that the case 
belongs to a different category, though the clinical findings 
appear similar. The tendency to relapse is shown by 
Case 1, in which no treatment was given for ten months, 
when the haemoglobin was found to have fallen from 
110 to 77 per cent., although the patient had been well 
throughout, and was not aware of any deterioration of 
her health. 

The Iron Preparation and Dosage.—According to the 
practice of Witts and others, the preparation used in most 
of the cases has been the iron and ammonium citrate in 
doses of 90 grains daily, increased to 120 grains and 
diminished to 60 grains in single instances. Pilula ferri 
Was given in one case up to a dose of 90 grains daily for 
six weeks ; the result did not appear to be so good as in 
cases treated with the scale preparation. No contra- 
indication to these large doses has been met with ; some of 
the patients complain of flatulence, but this is a frequent 
complaint in this condition apart from the taking of iron ; 
others complain of constipation, but it is not severe, and 
is easily counteracted by mild aperients. A full account 
of the value of different forms of iron is given by L. J. 
Witts.? , 

The Changes in the Bleod under Treatment.—There is 
a tendency in these cases to a high initial red cell count, 
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with the development of an erythrocytosis under treat- 
ment. Five million per c.mm. being taken as a normal 
maximum (though this is considered high for women by 
some workers), three cases showed an_ erythrocytosis 
actually before treatment with massive doses of iron— 
Cases 11, Iv, and vr; and two (Cases v and vi) had 
counts of a normal figure. In all the cases (except Cases 
111 and vi) iron had been given in small doses before the 
massive doses were begun. Smaller doses may be suffi- 
cient to stimulate red cell formation, though inadequate 
for haemoglobin manufacture. The erythrocytosis was 
more than a transitory feature, persisting in two cases 
for more than thirteen months ; in one case it reached the 
maximum recorded as early as six weeks. During the 
period of haemoglobinaemia the red cells show much 
anisocytosis and poikilocytosis, with many microcytes ; 
but during a remission the cells are of normal average 
diameter. The haemoglobin increase that follows massive 
doses of iron may begin within the first two or three 
weeks (an increase of 25 per cent. in three weeks 
occurred in Case 1), but the maximum increase lags 
behind the maximum red cell count for three or four 
months. The colour index, which is extremely low before 
treatment, has not been recorded as unity in any one 
of these cases, even after long treatment ; the highest 
figure was 0.96 in Case 1. The white cells show no change 
either in the total or differential counts. 

The following are the clinical histories and blood records 
of nine cases. Six of these are typical of the condition, in 
which complete remissions were obtained under treatment. 
Most of the cases are still under observation. 


CasE I 

A spinster, aged 41, had severe anaemia in 1918 at the age 
of 29; she had probably had some degree of anaemia for 
years previously. All her life she had suffered from neglected 
constipation, with a tendency to slight haemorrhages from the 
bowel. She was treated for ‘‘colitis’’ in 1920 with appendico- 
stomy—closed in a few weeks. Bleeding piles removed in 1925. 
Transfusions for anaemia in 1927 and 1928. Slight recurrent 
febrile attacks with colitis during 1828 and 1929 ; symptoms 
were abdominal pain, flatulence, glossitis, and dysphagia. 
Menses fairly regular, no excessive loss. 

Examination in August, 1929.—Nutrition fair, fissures at 
corners of mouth, papillae of tongue atrophied, tongue sore, 
pain and difficulty in swallowing, spleen not felt, liver normal. 
Sigmoidoscopy—no ulceration seen. Large uterine fibroid, no 
haemorrhage. Wassermann reaction negative. Test meal— 
secretion obtained by vomiting one hour after usual gruel meal 
—nearly pure mucus, complete achlorhydria, low chlorides. 
In hospital five months with continued low fever ; treatment 
with large doses of anti-dysenteric serum caused high tempera- 
ture reaction, and was followed by improvement in bowel 
symptoms and normal temperature. No improvement in 
blood condition during four months following ; immediate 
improvement with massive iron; no relapse in anaemia or 
bowel symptoms after fifteen months. Still takes iron 
regularly. 

Blocd Records 








| rpc] nb | or. 
8/6/27 Before first blood transfu ion si | “i P a a 0.66 
3/3/28 Before second blood transfusion ...| 4.47 | :32 0.33 
$aet After Geemsutba lia. teeri pevehior.| 5:15- |. @ 0.6 
9/10/28 Liver 6oz. and HCland Fe ... me 4.81 51 0.5 
7.10/2) After two months’ hospital week | 5.28 38 C.36 

ment for colitis | i | 

16/4/39 Before massive iron 5.5 j 44 0.4 
55/30 After nineteen days’ treatment... 5.8 | 58 0.5 
8/9/30 Ironcontinued .. .. .. «| 62 | 9% 0.7 
5.12/20 Ditto... 0. oe en wse wes 565 | 106 0.94 
4/531 Iron for two weeks each month | 98 0.8 


since March 3¢th 


| ow 
© 
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Case II 

A married woman, aged 49. Four children, youngest 1¢ 
““ Anaemia ’’ since 14 vears old ; ‘‘ heart trouble ’’ since the 
war ; for past two years breathless, choking, and giddy q 
exertion, but still keeps house for family of eight. Appetit 
very poor, occasional indigestion. Menses always athe 
profuse, and during first six months of 1929 loss mop 
severe, but no period for ten weeks befcre admission, Firs 
seen August, 1929. Thin, tongue smooth, not sore, vey 
septic teeth, heart dilated, no valvular disease, spleen not 
felt, liver normal. Fractional meal—much mucus, complete 
achlorhydria. 





Blood Records 











| RBC. | Hb | aL 
a) 
Millions Ver cent. 
22.7/29 Be‘ore treatment oe age het 4.13 28 03 
25/11/29 After three months’ hospital treat- 4.85 38 04 
ment, iron mixtures, liver, HC], 
arsenic 
1/4/30 Fe. am. cit., 60 grains for four days 6.2 55 05 
23/5/30 Ditto 90 grains from 24/4 30 ... 6.3 78 06 
211130 Fe omitted for time, but regular 5.76 97 0.95 





since October 2nd 
22/3/31 Ieregularly a ae 





Case III 

Married woman, aged 43. Three children, voungest § 
months. Severe haemorrhage with first confinement, but m 
abnormal loss with second and third ; ‘‘ anaemia ’’ with each, 
First seen February, 1930. Thin, spleen not felt. Wasser. 
mann reaction strongly positive. Fractional meal—mue) 
mucus, complete achlorhydria. | Novarsenobillon injection 
(total 0.8 gram) given ; treatment stopped on finding urobilia 
in the urine, and quinine-iodo-bismuth given. No improve 
ment in anaemia could be ascribed to these drugs. Daily 
stomach lavage given for seventeen days, no _ concurrent 
improvement. Massive iron given, followed by rapid improve 
ment. 

Blood Records 





| 


R.B.C. | Hb | GL 





Millions | Per cent | 
1.85 | 22 





10/29 Soon after confinement 
23. | 0.33 





17,330 Before massive iron ... “te oo | 4.23 | 

18/2/3) After five months’ iron is Ps 6.33 | 110 08 

12/6/31 Iron omitted ten months... sy 4.73 | 77 0.8: 
CasE IV 


Married woman, aged 48. Three children, youngest 1. 
In 1928 first gastric symptoms ; in 1829 attack of ‘ gastric 
influenza ’’—-that is, abdominal pain with vomiting and fever; 
first seen three months later with complaints of flatulence ani 
Appetite fair, digestion usually good ; dit 
includes meat and green vegetables. Menses normal, at si 
weeks’ interval. Spleen not felt. | Wassermann_ reactio 
negative. Fractional meal--resting juice some excess of mucts 
and pus, complete achlorhydria. Later, severe haemorrhag 
from uterine polyp, which was removed by operation; ™ 
further haemorrhage. 


palpitations. 


Blood Records 





' 











R.B.C. | Hb | Gl 

~ Millions |Per cent. a 

7/5/29 Bcfore haemorrhage ... ies aR 4.89 | 22 0.33 
7.112) After haemorrhage _... — SS 3.5 | 20 | 0.28 
5/12/29 Three wecks after blood transfusion 544 | 46 | OM 
7/3/30 Before massiveir.n .. «| £9 50 | «(05 
28/4/20 After five weeks’ iron... 2.00... ! 6.3 7 | 06 
8/5/31 After thirteen months’ iron... Res 5.5 | 88 08 

ee 


N.B.—Dose of iron 60 grains daily except for very short periods ¢ 
92 grains. Patient did not take larger dose well. 
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CAasE V 


Married woman, aged 41. Four children, youngest 9. 
When 33 years old was sent to sanatorium for tuberculosis ; 
no symptoms since. Appetite poor, flatulence slight, diet 
ordinary, including meat and green vegetables. Menorrhagia 
treated for two to three years, but menses natural for past 
six months. Thin, spleen not felt. Fractional meal—much 
mucus, complete achlorhydria, chlorides low. Very slight 
response to treatment with ordinary hospital iron mixtures ; 
good response to massive iron (see Table below). 





Case VI 

Married woman, aged 35. Three children—two living, aged 
12 and 10, one died at birth seven years ago. Four years 
ago ‘‘ gastric influenza,’’ details forgotten. Menses normal, 
but recently at two to three weeks’ interval only. Duration 
of present symptoms four months ; complains of ‘‘ stomach 
pains and flatulence which keep her awake.’’ Appetite good, 
takes ordinary food. No previous attack, never sore tongue. 
Spleen definitely palpable. Wassermann reaction negative. 
Fractional meal—complete achlorhydria, no excess of mucus. 
No previous treatments. Good response to massive iron (see 


‘ 











Table). 
Table showing Response to Massive Iron Dosage 
Blood Records 
¢ Treatment before | | : 
“ Massive lron Minimum at Pemneietete a 
s any Perio Treatment Treatment 
i: a Hb| R.B.C. Hb) R.B.C. Hb | R.B.C 
1 Fe, liver, trans- | 22 | 3.6 44 4.4 106 | 6.2 
fusion 
2 Fe eight months 28 4.18 | 56 6.2 105 | 6.5 
3\Liver,N.A.B. | £2 1.85 3 | 4.0 110 | 6.38 
| | | 
4 Fe, As, liver | 20 3.5 50 5.95 88 6.3 
5 Fe six months | 35 4.€5 44 5.0 94 6.5 
6 None | — —_ 60 5.9 lo | 6.75 








Fe = Iron in ordinary doses by mouth or subcutaneous injection. 

Hb = Haemoglobin per cent., by Haldane’s method. 

R. B. C. = Red blood cells in millions per ¢.mm. 

Massive iron = Fe. am. cit. 9) grains daily, except in Cases iv and v. 
Case iv 60 grains daily were given; in Case v 90 grains—but irregularly. 


In 


The minimum and maximum records only are given in 
the table ; numerous other examinations were made, but 
not at sufficiently regular intervals to determine accurately 
the length of time required to obtain the maximum 
response to treatment. From the records, however, it is 
clear that the rise of haemoglobin to its maximum is 
much slower than that of the red cells. The red cell 
maximum was obtained after periods of treatment varying 
from six weeks to seven months, with an average for the 
six cases of four months ; the haemoglobin maximum was 
recorded after periods varying from five to ten months, 
with an average of 7.3 months. 

The following two cases are reported, one as showing 
an incomplete response after five months’ treatment, and 
the other as failing to show any haemoglobin response 
at all. Both were treated as out-patients, and the cause 
of failure could not be fully investigated. 


Vil 


Spinster, aged 29. Not well since arthritis when 27 years 
old. Menses irregular, and scanty for five months. Fainting 


CASE 


Blood Records 








| 














R. B. C. Hb Gok 
ere Millions Per cent. 
28/3/31 Before treatment 4.75 38 0.4 
29/4/30 After four weeks pil. ferri up to 90 4.83 | 58 0.6 
Vio! grains daily 
0/30 After five months fe. am. cit. 90 4.82 | 80 0.8 


grains daily | 
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and giddiness ; appetite capricious ; eats very little meat ; 
nausea and vomiting occasionally. On admission, nutrition 
fair, spleen not felt. Wassermann reaction negative. No 
arthritis, ten carious teeth extracted in hospital. Fractional 
meal—much mucus, hypochlorhydria. 


Case VIII 


Married woman, aged 40. One child, aged 17. Anaemia 
after severe uterine haemorrhage in 1927; ill with diarrhoea 


and vomiting for one month, in October, 1929. Menses 
usually regular and scanty. Long history of “‘ gastritis ’’ ; 
haematemesis twenty years ago. Tongue sometimes sore, 


and easily irritated by condiments ; corners of mouth cracked 
and sore. Often suffers from palpitation. No history of 
rheumatic fever. On examination nutrition fair, spleen not 














felt. Heart, well-compensated mitral stenosis with regurgita- 
tion, lesion of moderate severity. Wassermann reaction 
negative. Fractional meal—no excess of mucus, hypochlor- 
hydria. Same report one year later. 
Blood Records 
R. B. C. Hb C. I. 
Millions Per cent.) 
12/5/39 Before treatment ace | eee 5.0 32 0.3 
5/6'30 Fe. am. cit. grains 90 per day — }; o-— = 
18/7/20 Aftcr six weeks’ treatment .. 3.9 28 0.4 
5/12/3) Taking Feregularly .. ... ..| 485 | 4 0.45 
WE RMN 2 Gee aS 55 | 38 | (0.36 
This patient constantly maintains that she feels very well, 


and has refused admission to hospital ; but there is no reason 
to doubt that she takes the dose of iron prescribed. The 
failure of the haemoglobin response is, however, complete. 


Case IX 


Married woman, aged 35. Seven children, eldest 14. First 
seen January, 1927. History of post-partum haemorrhage 
with fifth confinement, and anaemia since. ‘‘ Gastritis’’ at 
14 years of age. A little vomiting with pregnancies, and one 
slight haematemesis ; a little bleeding from piles occasionally ; 
no menorrhagia ; no excessive haemorrhage with later con- 
finements. Is very breathless, and has giddy and fainting 
attacks during pregnancies. Examination—nutrition fair, 
liver and spleen not felt. Wassermann reaction negative. 
Fractional meal—much excess of mucus, complete achlor- 
hydria. 

In three and a half years of observation the highest 
haemoglobin record in this patient was 56 per cent., shortly 
after a blood transfusion ; two further pregnancies occurred 
during that period. Massive iron was ordered during 1930, 
but the treatment was not continued, as the patient attends 
very irregularly, and always says that she feels ‘‘ much 
better.”’ 





Blood Records 














R. B.C Hb cz. 
> M Ions Per cent. 
4/1/27 Seven months pregrant 4.5 40 0.4} 
11/3/27 Four weeks after confinement and | 4.44 56 C.6 
biood transfusion | 
710/29 | 3.19 20 0.3 
129/30 Fourteen weeks pregnant, teting| 4.52 40 0.44 


well 


IT am indebted to Dr. D. M. Vaux for the blood examina- 


tions, and to Dr. E. M. Martland for the test meal 
examinations. 
REFERENCES 
1 Witts, L. J.: Guy’s Hospital Reports, July, 1930. Ixxx, 253. 
2 Discussion, Section of Therapeutics, January 13th, 1931, Proc. 


Rov. Soc. Med., xxiv, No. 5, 545. 
3 Allbutt, Sir Clifford: ‘‘ Chlorosis,’’ Allbutt and Rolleston’s System 
of Medicine, vol.,v, 681. 
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INFARCTION OF THE MYOCARDIUM * 


BY 


W. G. BARNARD, M.R.C.P. 


DEPARTMENT OF HISTOLOGY, LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 


Infarction of the myocardium is the commonest cause 
of sudden death in the elderly, and so is of par- 
ticular interest to pathologists, medico-legal experts, and 
clinicians. It will be convenient to describe and discuss 
the changes under the following heads: (1) no myocardial 
change, death occurring so suddenly that there has not 
been time for anatomical change ; (2) visible infarction— 
myomalacia cordis ; (3) slower progressive closure of artery, 
producing myofibrosis ; (4) mixtures of these. 

First, then, when a coronary artery is occluded the 
patient may die within a minute or two, and at post- 
mortem the myocardium may appear normal. The cause 
of this sudden death is not yet clearly understood. It 
is certainly too sudden to be accounted for by lack of 
oxygen supply to the muscle ; for if this were the explana- 
tion a more gradual death would be expected ; and, 
further, it has been shown under experimental conditions 
that the myocardium can continue contracting for some 
time without an arterial blood supply. 


LIGATURE OF THE CORONARY ARTERY 

The first experimental ligature of a coronary artery 
was performed by Chirac in 1698. Since then Erichsen 
(1842), Bezold and Breyman (1867), Samuelson (1881), 
Cohnheim (1881), and Porter (1896), have all ligatured 
coronary arteries under various experimental conditions, 
and have all found that the heart stops beating within 
one or two minutes after ligature of a main branch of the 
coronary artery. With better technique Miller and 
Mathews (1909) and Smith (1918) found that only a few 
of the dogs died if two main branches were ligatured. 
When a heart stopped beating within a few minutes of 
the coronary occlusion they observed that it did so 
because the left ventricle went into fibrillation, became 
dilated, and stopped beating ; the rest of the heart became 
dilated, and also stopped. The experimental evidence, 
therefore, goes to show that the cause of sudden death 
in coronary occlusion is an upset in the rhythmical con- 
traction of the myocardium of the left ventricle, and 
is not the failure of an exhausted muscle deprived of its 
blood supply. It is important that this should be quite 
clearly grasped, because it partly explains why there is 
neither macroscopical nor microscopical evidence of change 
in the myocardium affected in these cases. The other 
part of the explanation is that we only recognize infarcts 
by the autolytic changes in them, and these take time 
to develop. Since there will be no change in the myo- 
cardium, the pathological diagnosis in this type of sudden 
death will depend on the finding of an occluded coronary 
artery. 

INFARCTION 

If the patient survives the occlusion the extent of the 
changes shown by the myocardium will depend on the 
size of the vessel affected and on the condition of the 
other artery ; the character of the changes will be the 
same, and are those of infarction, organization, and 
fibrosis. ; 

It is convenient to classify the infarcts as large or small 
under the terms ‘‘ massive ’’’ and ‘‘ molecular ’’ necrosis, 
and a description of a massive necrosis or large infarct 
of the myocardium will be given first. Its commonest 
situation is that part of the left ventricle which lies 
immediately beneath the endocardium. The earliest 
macroscopic change consists in the affected part becoming 


“ce ‘ ”? 








* Paper read to the Section of Pathology at the Annual Meeting 
of the British Medical Association, Eastbourne, 1931. 
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a little swollen, glassy, and reddish-purple. This y clos 
early change is seldom seen, because patients either dig 100) 
within a minute or so of the occlusion of their corona) arte 
artery (in which case no change is discernible), or they B  blov 
live until the later changes have developed. Later, th plac 
infarct exhibits the usual appearance of an anaemi by 
infarct anywhere else—that is to say, it is opaque, paleB sati: 
yellow, or clay-coloured. The dead tissue may give way) witl 
at this stage and the patient die of haemopericardium§ arte 
In the periphery of the infarcted area numerous poly. v 
morphs collect, and an active granulation tissue develops, to t 
which separates the normal from the infarcted myo. by 
cardium. A heart the seat of such an infarct now presents myc 
the following features: immediately beneath the endo. coro 
cardium there is an opaque clay-coloured zone, separatel— in 
from the normal myocardium by a band of grey gelatinoy A 
tissue, and in some cases, particularly if the necross§ whe 
reaches the pericardium, there is local, or even general § Sinc 
pericarditis. Microscopically the dead muscle is distix.§ with 
guished from the living by being swollen and glassy, whik} were 
the nuclei have either disappeared or are in various stagg } Here 
ot degeneration. In the periphery of the dead muscle, ani} _ pres 
infiltrating it, is the granulation tissue. The cross stria§ infar 
tions of the myocardium may persist for some tim syph 
after it is dead. 

Next, the dead part becomes autolysed, infiltrated by _ 
polymorphs, and gradually resorbed ; the granulating pezol 
tissue becomes less and less cellular, and the fibroblasis ii, 


more mature, until, finally, there is a dense fibrous sca _ 








representing the infarct—a scar produced by the granule A 
tion tissue which has removed the dead myocardium, i 


This fibrous tissue will tend to stretch under the intra® Huber 
cardiac pressure, and if it covers a wide enough area ai ot 
Muiuler 

aneurysm results. . Morga 
The pericarditis may also organize, producing fibrosis este 
varying in extent from a local patch of thickening tf 4) 
local or obliterative fibrous pericardial adhesions. Turnb 
Vesali 

Weige 
RUPTURE Ziegler 

As has been mentioned, the heart may rupture through 
an infarcted area, or an aneurysm may rupture—neither 


is very common in ordinary hospital practice. AN 


MOLECULAR NECROSIS 
In those hearts in which multiple or single patche 
of fibrosis are found there is no reason to suppose that thy PHYS 


one . : . C 
process of killing and removing the myocardium diffes 
materially from that described for the massive infarcts. 

THE CORONARY ARTERIES 
LAT 


There are only two common causes of occlusion of 4 
coronary artery: one, the degeneration of its wall with 
or without thrombus, and the other, syphilitic aortitis The fo 
which sometimes closes the orifices of the coronary arteries} taneot 
Of the innumerable uncommon causes embolus is ofté} of suff 
mentioned, but this is a rare cause ; when it does occilf on rec 
it is usually associated with valvular disease of the heart} gs, 

Atheroma of the coronary arteries is by far the com} pains ¢ 
monest cause of cardiac infarction, and as this term ®f had to 
seldom used with the same meaning by different authos§ age of 
it will be advisable to indicate that it is employed het} departr 
in the sense in which Turnbull uses it in his classical 21d w 
paper on arterial structure. That is to say, it is a degenet i 
tion characterized by the accumulation of debris, whit! Sy 
is at first fatty, and, later, impregnated by calcium, am a.i, : 
which is practically confined to the intima. For S™§ conyale 
plicity of description I have included under “* atheroma 












she is s) 


hypertrophy of the intima as well as actual degeneratiolf ¢,., 
Atheroma occurs most commonly in localized patches % with pa 
intimal hypertrophy, and this combination may close ™§ departn 
lumen of the coronary artery, or a thrombus may "8 typic 
deposited on its roughened surface and complete for six 
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closure. On examination of a heart in the post-mortem 
room the ordinary method of opening the coronary 


arteries with scissors sometimes fails to demonstrate the 
block. If there is a small thrombus covering an ulcerated 
plaque it is easily removed or pushed on and squashed 
by the point of the scissors, and is so missed. A more 
satisfactory method consists in making transverse incisions 
with a knife, starting near the origin of the coronary 
arteries and working along their course. 

When cardiac infarction is caused by syphilis it is due 
to the involvement of the orifices of the coronary arteries 
by syphilitic aortitis, and, apart from gummata of the 
myocardium, I have not seen syphilitic arteritis of the 
coronary arteries, except at their origins, and then only 
in syphilitic aortitis. ; 

As a rule, cardiac infarction occurs at an earlier age 
when caused by syphilis than when caused by atheroma. 
Since 1924 I have had thirty-five cases due to atheroma, 
with an average age of 61 ; during the same period four 
were due to syphilis ; their ages were 50, 51, 28, and 47. 
Here it may be remarked that syphilitic aortitis may be 
present with cardiac infarction in cases in which the 
infarct is due to atheroma of a coronary artery and not to 
syphilitic aortitis. 
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AN EPIDEMIC OF CHOREA IN A FAMILY 


BY 


DONALD PATERSON, M.D., F.R.C.P., 
PHYSICIAN TO OUT-PATIENTS, HOSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN, GREAT 
ORMOND STREET ; PHYSICIAN FOR DISEASES OF CHILDREN, 
WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL ; 


AND 


LOUIS J. HORN, M.B., Cu.M.SypNey, 


LATE ASSISTANT CASUALTY MEDICAL OFFICER, HOSPITAL FOR SICK 
CHILDREN, GREAT ORMOND STREET 





The following three cases of chorea, occurring almost simul- 
taneously in sisters of one family, seemed to us to be 
of sufficient rarity and interest to warrant their being put 
on record. 


Case 1.—E. J., aged 8. There was no previous history of 
pains or other manifestations of rheumatism. The patient had 
had tonsillectomy performed at St. Thomas’s Hospital at the 
age of 4. On August 25th, 1930, she came to the out-patient 
department at Westminster Hospital with well-marked chorea, 
and was admitted for six weeks. A throat swab showed 


4 Streptococci. Some septic teeth were extracted while she was 
.if iN hospital. A second attack of chorea was preceded by a 


“croupy cough,’” commencing June Ist, 1931, and she was 
again admitted. Immediately after discharge she went to a 
convalescent home, without returning to her own home, and 
she is still there. No heart lesion was noted. 


Case 2.—G. J., aged 10, had suffered on and off previously 
with pains in the legs. She was first seen in the out-patient 
department of Westminster Hospital on May 18th, 1929, with 
4 typical attack of chorea. She was admitted as an in-patient 
for six weeks. Tonsillectomy was performed on June 24th. 








A throat swab, taken in July, showed a pure culture of 
Micrococcus catarrhalis. On December 4th she came to the 
out-patient department again with a second attack, milder 
in this instance. She was put on aspirin, with rest at home, 
followed by a period in a convalescent home. She gradually 
improved. On June 15th, 1931, she developed a_ third 
moderately severe attack of chorea, preceded some weeks 
before by a ‘‘ croupy cough,’’ and was admitted. She is 
still in hospital, and is improving. She has shown no signs 
of heart involvement. 

Case 3.—G. J., aged 3 years 4 months, was treated at 
Westminster Hospital in the out-patient department about two 
years ago for general malnutrition and tonsillitis. There was 
no complaint of pains or rheumatism. She came again cn 
August 6th, 1931, with a history of slight movements four days 
previously. They were observed to be typically choreic. The 
last known attack of sore throat was about two and a half 
months previously. She was admitted to the wards, and is 
still an in-patient. Her movements have lessened. There is 
a soft mitral systolic murmur. 


The interesting point of the inquiry is the onset of 
chorea in the three children of the one family at short 
intervals, so that they were all suffering from that con- 
dition simultaneously. An inspection was made of the 
home conditions, and revealed that all three patients were 
accustomed to sleeping in the same room (about 9 by 9 
feet in size). The room had one door and one large 
window, which the mother stated was left partly open 
at night in favourable weather. The general condition 
of the house was dirty, but not extremely so. An exam- 
ination of the other members of the family showed that 
the father was suffering from what he stated to be 
‘rheumatic arthritis.’’ On examination he looked well, 
and little joint swelling was seen. His tonsils had been 
removed in childhood, and his throat was healthy. The 
mother was healthy in appearance, and had small, clean, 
atrophic tonsils. 

L. J., the eldest child, had no rheumatic history, but 
had had her tonsils removed (for nephritis). T. J., the 
fourth child, had no previous rheumatic history, but the 
mother stated that he had had sore throats and swollen 
glands in the neck from infancy, and was still suffering 
from them. On examination, the tonsils were seen to be 
very large, with pus in the crypts, and his cervical glands 
were also enlarged. His tonsils are to be removed. D. J., 
the sixth child, has had no ill-health. The tonsils were 
noted to be very large, but not obviously septic. The 
youngest child was a healthy infant. 

The following scheme shows the sex and ages of the 
children. 

g=? 
2 3 4] 5 6 7 
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Pllyrs. ?10yrs. ?8 yrs. o6yrs. 234; yrs. 52 yrs. ?8 mths. 
(Case 2) (Case 1) (Case 3) 


COMMENTARY 

It was pointed out by Longstaff' and Atwater’, in 1905 
and 1927 respectively, that the streptococcal diseases, such 
as erysipelas, septicaemia, scarlet fever, puerperal fever, 
and rheumatic fever, were inclined to show a synchronicity 
in incidence and mortality. This argued a certain 
epidemicity. In the rheumatic wards at the Cheyne 
Hospital for Children, Chelsea, it was noticed by Sheldon* 
that there were small epidemics of sore throat, followed 
some two or three weeks later by epidemics of acute 
rheumatism, and that in those cases which did not 
actually develop a sore throat a rise of temperature had 
been noted two to three weeks previously. Sheldon found 
that the cases in these epidemics were, with one exception, 
in neighbouring beds. 

Alison Glover,‘ in the Milroy Lecture, quoted several 
instances to show that tonsillitis and subsequent rheum- 
atism assumed epidemic proportions under crowded con- 
ditions, and practically disappeared when these conditions 
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were ameliorated. He took the case of the Impregnable 
Training Establishment in 1912-13 (reported by Dudley). 
The boys, aged 154, were housed in three old wooden 
battleships, the air space was continuous, and the 
hammocks were 16 inches apart. The incidence of ton- 
sillitis was 397 and of rheumatic fever 43.7 per 1,000 
respectively—a very high figure. This dropped to normal 
proportions on transference of the boys to barracks ashore. 

In the report of the health of the Royal Air Force for 
1928 a similar epidemic of tonsillitis and acute rheumatism 
is recorded, although the crowding here was not so marked. 
The incidence of tonsillitis was 175 and of rheumatism 
16.5 per 1,000 respectively. 

In the instance under discussion it is suggested, in 
view of the synchronicity of the attacks and the crowded 
living conditions, that these three children have either 
infected one another or have been infected by a possible 
carrier in the person of the fourth child, the boy with 
chronically infected tonsils. The latter seems the more 
likely, since the patient in Case 3 had not seen her sisters 
for a period of six weeks previous to admission to hospital 
herself, as the sisters had been in hospital and at a con- 
valescent home for that time. This would imply a very 
long latent period for chorea. 


CONCLUSIONS 
1. Chorea may assume epidemic proportions in a family 
where the living conditions show overcrowding. j 
2. The cases reported support the contention that 
rheumatism may be contagious in overcrowded conditions. 
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A CASE OF BRILL’S DISEASE 


BY 


H. M. ROYDS-JONES, M.B. B.S. 


The following case seems worth reporting in view of the 
absence of diagnostic symptoms, and the interesting 
points arising from it. 


HISTORY OF THE CASE 

A male, aged 49, a vegetable cook working in the galley 
of a passenger liner with a crew of 400, reported to the ship’s 
surgeon on February 25th, 1931, complaining that he had 
been feeling dizzy, had pains in the legs, and had been cough- 
ing for two days. His temperature was normal and physical 
examination was negative. He had never lived abroad, but 
had served in France during the war. At that time there 
was an epidemic of mild influenza among the crew ; his case 
was diagnosed as influenza and he was given salicylates and 
alkalis. 

On the morning of February 27th his temperature was 
103.4° F., and he was moved into the ship’s hospital among 
other influenza patients. He vomited twice that day. On 
the 28th he complained of nothing but the headache, which 
had become more intense, and a troublesome cough. That 
night he was slightly delirious. The temperature began to 
settle down on March 8rd, and the patient felt much better ; 
but on the 6th it rose again and remained up until the 13th, 
at which time he felt perfectly well, but weak after being 
confined to bed. There was no enlargement of the spleen at 
any time during the illness and no physical signs of disease 
except a few occasional rales at the bases of the lungs. The 
bowels, which had been rather free during the first two or 
three days, were subsequently constipated, and had to be 
regulated by aperients. A few small pink papules were 


observed on the back and chest, perhaps a dozen in all ; but 
as these occurred when the ship was in the Indian Ocean, they 





——S 


were put down to the heat and sweating. No spots Occurred 
on the limbs. 

In view of the duration of the pyrexia, slight cough, anj 
irregularity of the bowels, the case was diagnosed as probably 
one of paratyphoid fever, and on March 18th, on arrival at 





Fremantle, 10 c.cm. of blood were sent ashore to the quarap. 
tine authorities with a request for a Widal test. The resy} 
of the test was a negative Widal but a positive Weil-Felix, 


COMMENTARY 

The following points arise in connexion with this case, 

1. It was found impossible to trace the source of in 
fection. This man had not been ashore at any por 
since sailing from England ; and, if we accept a twely 
days’ incubation period, this would put the date of «& 
posure to infection a day or two prior to the sailing of th 
ship from London. No lice were ever found in his bunk, 
in the hospital bed, or on his body ; he Cenies the 
possibility of any lice while at his home, and of having 
slept away from home where lice might be present. N 
rats have ever been seen in the ship since she wa 
launched, and he says that there have never been any 
in his heme. The medical officer of health for Gravesent 
was communicated with, and he stated that no simile 
cases had been reported in the borough “‘ for very many 
years,’ and he kindly inquired of the port. sanitay 
medical officer, who stated that no cases of typhus or 
contacts had come into the port. 

2. The difficulty of diagnosis was due to the mildnes 
of the symptoms—namely, the total absence of any dis 
tinctive rash, no suffusion of the face or conjunctiva, 
etc.—and to the fact that there had been no cases d 
Brill’s disease or typhus on board. This would hav 
caused the diagnosis of this case to be missed hal 
not a routine Weil-Felix test been carried out. Th 
infection was apparently contracted in England, where th 
disease in such a mild case, occurring, as this did, duriy 
an influenza epidemic, would probably not be diagnosed, 
and suggests the routine use of the Weil-Felix reaction 
prolonged cases of pyrexia with influenzal a 
in which other causes are not found. 

3. All authorities seem agreed that this disease + 
not communicated direct from case to case. Nicolle; 
Anderson and Goldberger,? and more recently the report 
of the Typhus Research Commission of the League of th 








Red Cross Societies to Poland,® all agree in indicating 
the body louse as the means of spread of infection it 
typhus. In Brill’s disease the louse seems to play eithe 
no part or a very minor one, and cases do not octt 
spreading directly through families and communities 
This was noted by Brill‘ in America, by Fletcher att 
Lesslar® in the Malay States, and by Hone® in Sout 
Australia ; the latter put forward evidence to show thi 
the spread is in some way connected with the presence @ 
abnormal numbers, or of abnormal activity, of rats 4 
mice. This leads to a point of some importance § 
shipping companies and port health authorities. 

present there is no official recognition by port health at 
quarantine departments of any difference between typhi 
and Brill’s disease. Typhus is one of the five quaté 
tinable diseases, and if a case occurs on board it leads4 
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<< 
the regulations for quarantinable diseases being enforced 
and free pratique at ports being withheld. Whatever view 
is held as to whether typhus and Brill’s disease are 
varieties of the same infection or are different diseases 
presenting similarities, there should be no necessity for 
including the latter among the quarantinable diseases 
if the evidence regarding the method of its spread is 
accepted, as there is no likelihood of a virulent epidemic 
arising. Brill’s disease might be made notifiable at ports 
in a similar way to measles, scarlet fever, venereal disease, 
etc., when the Q and not the L flag is flown on entering 
ort. 

4. There does not seem to be any authoritative state- 
ment as to how long after recovery a patient who has 
once suffered from typhus or Brill’s disease will give a 
positive Weil-Felix reaction. This point might arise in a 
case of pyrexia in which the Weil-Felix reaction, done as 
a routine, is found to be positive, and in which the 
patient has been abroad and may have had a mild attack 
of Brill’s disease that was undiagnosed at the time. 
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TREATMENT IN PERNICIOUS ANAEMIA 

The striking success which in recent years’ has been 
obtained by feeding patients suffering from pernicious 
anaemia with liver in some of the many available forms, 
or more recently by some extract of the stomach mucosa, 
leaves us still in ignorance of the actual cause of the 
disease. Some cases, which at first dramatically improve, 
after a time relapse, and the increased anaemia and 
asthenia are not then benefited to the same extent— 
possibly not at all—by liver or stomach feeding. The 
question, therefore, is, Why is it so? 

It appears that in giving liver we are supplying a 
“something ’’ to the patient which an animal normally 
has in that wonderful warehouse—its liver. If we assume 
that the liver itself does not manufacture this ‘‘ some- 
thing,” but rather stoves it, this possibly explains why we 
get better results clinically by varying our methods of 
administering liver and by altering the brand of the 
preparation of liver extract ; because on this assumption 
we can recognize that the animal’s storehouse (liver) may 
be poorly stocked with the ‘‘ something ’’—even in a 
normal, healthy animal—at the time of killing to procure 
the extract. This something is possibly an amino-acid. 

Now the gastric mucosa has been found to be of value 
in replacing liver ; this ‘‘ something ’’ can therefore be 
probably found in the stomach and stored in the liver. 
In the American medical press it has been recorded that 
beef muscle, incubated with normal healthy human 
gastric juice, has been found to be a substitute for liver 
treatment, whereas feeding with normal gastric juice alone 
was found ineffective. 

I venture to record the following case of feeding with 
beef muscle and gastric juice, which succeeded drama- 
tically for a time, so that this procedure may receive trial 
by those in charge of refractory cases of pernicious anaemia. 


Case History 
A male patient, aged 61, was sent to me last July by 
Dr. Ainsley Hawes—an advanced case of pernicious anaemia. 








The patient had benefited wonderfully on liver and ventri- 
culin, and had received a blood transfusion on eight occasions. 
Recently, however, he had rapidly relapsed, was extremely 
weak and ill, with constant vomiting, and was taking little 
interest in his surroundings. His liver and spleen were both 
enlarged—the spleen could be felt three inches.below the 
costal margin. He begged for another transfusion. Realizing 
that it would be of only very temporary benefit alone, I 
consented on the condition that this temporary improvement 
should be utilized for an active attempt at treating the disease 
as well. Stating this to the relations, I had no difficulty in 
getting the patient’s daughter-in-law to offer to provide the 
gastric juice daily. 

Immediately after the transfusion, which picked him up 
rapidly, he was given glucose and 15 units of insulin ; 
shortly after, he received 2 oz. of pounded beef muscle, 
which had been incubated for three hours with 2 oz. of 
gastric juice, aspirated two hours after the donor had taken 
an egg beaten up in milk. This was repeated daily, and also 
insulin with glucose twice a day. The improvement was 
dramatic ; he became active in mind, the vomiting entirely 
ceased, and the spleen got smaller in two days, at the end 
of the week being hardly perceptible. After ten days he went 
home to continue the gastric-juice-beef diet and improved con- 
tinuously fora month. Then he had a bilious attack, disliked 
the diet, and it was discontinued. Since then I hear he is 
going downhill again rapidly. 

I have urged, as the donor is perfectly willing to 
resume, that the treatment should be started again 
surreptitiously, and that the meat should be varied— 
mutton, chicken, veal, or rabbit muscle—so that the 
disguise may be complete. 

The value of giving glucose and insulin as a general 
tonic in many grave conditions to tide over a critical 
period is as yet hardly sufficiently appreciated. 

Consideration of this case emphasizes the point of view 
that pernicious anaemia is a deficiency disease, the 
‘““ something ’’ being contained and made by the action 
of gastric juice of a healthy person acting on the beef 
muscle at body heat. Obviously beef muscle does not 
contain it. The liver then stores this ‘‘ something ’’ and 
supplies it, when necessary, to the blood-forming system. 

In conclusion, the young lady rapidly learned to pass 
the tube on herself, and to aspirate her gastric juice 
perfectly easily with the aid of a mirror; she is quite 
ready to continue her daily gift for an indefinite period. 
I hope to add to this preliminary report at a later date. 


Leicester. ASTLEY V. CLARKE. 





HERPES ZOSTER AND ENCEPHALITIS 
The following case is, I think, of sufficient interest to 
be worth publication. 


On August 10th, 1931, a married woman complained of 
severe pain extending from above the left orbit to the top 
of the head ; there was no pain on the right side. She also 
had mild conjunctivitis of the left eye. Five days later the 
typical rash of herpes zoster developed above the left eye, 
and extended through the hair to the top of the head. The 
conjunctiva was now very injected ; there was ptosis of the 
left upper eyelid, and typical ophthalmic zoster. 

On September 6th she complained of weakness in her left 
arm, and of inability to grip with the hand, or brush her 
hair. On examination, the left leg was also found to be 
weak, but there was no exaggeration of the knee-jerk, and 
Kernig’s sign was absent. There is no keratitis of the lei: 
eye so far. She eventually developed a left-sided hemiplegia. 

I noticed in the Epitome of September 12th (para. 197) 
that André-Thomas and J. B. Buvat had recorded a very 
similar case. They stated that among the numerous 
nervous manifestations in patients with herpes zosier 
hemiplegia was one of the most frequent, especially in 
ophthalmic zoster, but that the relation between the two 
had not always been firmly established. 

A. G. MacGitiivray, M.B., Ch.B. 


Southwaite, Carlisle. 
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THE WIDENING OPPORTUNITIES OF PHYSICAL 
, TREATMENT 

The address from the chair of the new Section of Physical 

Medicine of. the Royal Society of Medicine was delivered 

on October 16th by Dr. F. G. THomson, the first presi- 

dent, who was also the last president of the old Section of 

Balneology. 

Treatment by physical methods, he said, although 
practised in some forms and to some extent from the 
earliest times, had never received, until comparatively 
recently, much serious consideration from the buik of the 
medical profession. The main preoccupation of those 
engaged in practical therapeutics had, with very few 
exceptions, always been directed to the discovery and 
administration of pharmacological preparations derived 
from minerals or plants, and, in later years, in the form of 
glandular extracts, from animals. For many centuries 
drug treatment had held the field, to the exclusion of 
everything else. Instead of becoming fewer and simpler, 
the remedies appeared to become more numerous and com- 
plex. Osler, however, declared that the best physician was 
he who used the fewest drugs, and although this attitude 
of mind was rarely pursued to its logical conclusion, there 
were now many in the profession who would agree with 
its essential truth. Although certain drugs were of in- 
estimable value in properly selected cases, there were 
nany others whose use and reputation depended more on 
custom and tradition than on proved utility. 

Together with a recognition of the limitations of drug 
therapy, there had arisen a tendency to place greater 
reliance on forms of treatment based entirely on physical 
measures. An outstanding example of this was seen in 
the great importance that treatment by radium and by 
a rays had assumed in recent years. A department of 
physiotherapy also was now included in nearly every 
large general hospital, where increasing numbers of people 
were treated daily by massage, manipulation, various 
electrical applications, and light. But although physical 
treatment was assuming yearly a wider and more impor- 
tant role in practical therapeutics, it still lacked co- 
ordination of ideas and metheds. Until now the subject 
had been somewhat neglected in the medical curriculum, 
and, so far as Dr. Thomson was aware, there was no 
single university or medical school where any serious 
attempt had been made to introduce the systematic 
teaching of the different forms of physical medicine. 

Physical treatment had been used so long and exten- 
sively in the treatment of rheumatic diseases and such 
metabolic disorders as gout and obesity, that many people 
might be inclined to associate it almost entirely with those 
particular diseases. As a matter of fact, it was of much 
wider application, and there was a great variety of diseases 
in which at some time or another some form of physical 
treatment was indicated. No better example could be 
given of the application of physical treatment in general 
medicine than the modern way of dealing with pulmonary 
tuberculosis. Sanatorium treatment, which consisted of 
rest, unlimited fresh air, suitable diet, and graduated 
exercises, carefully controlled by the patient’s reactions, 
was physical treatment and nothing else. These same 
principles, combined with any necessary surgical inter- 
vention, proved equally successful in surgical tuberculosis. 
The change of thought in favour of physical measures was 
well illustrated in the open-air treatment of medical and 
surgical tuberculosis. If any physician in the early 
‘nineties had advised his consumptive patients to pret 
their chest protectors, overcoats, shawls, and respirators, 
and te spend their days and nights—more particularly 
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their eae xposed to the winds of heaven in all sorts 
of weather, he would have been looked upon as a danger 
to the community. But the principles underlying sana. 
torium treatment were now generally recognized as sound } 
and its results in one of the most insidious, intractable, 
and dangerous of diseases were satisfactory. It was all 
the more remarkable that these same principles had not. 
been applied more widely in other chronic infections. 
One disease which suggested itself was chronic multiple 
infective arthritis, where the stereotyped forms of treat. 
ment by drugs, liniments, baths, radiant heat, and gg 
forth had been, in the majority of cases, perfectly futile, 
Apart from the removal, if this was possible, of any focus 
of infection, the only line of treatment which appeared ty 
afford any hope of success was to put the patient in the 
best possible condition to resist the.infection by methods 
strictly analogous to those employed in chronic tuber. 
culosis. 

The numerous diseases for which physical treatment 
was applicable offered such wide fields for discussion that 
Dr. Thomson foresaw difficulty in limiting the activities 
of the Section of Physical Medicine. Although ther 
might be certain technical aspects of the subject of little 
interest to any but those actively engaged in carrying out 
physical methods, he felt that the object of the Section 
should be to consider physical treatment on lines as broad 
and comprehensive as possible, and to combine, as far ag 
might be, with other Sections by joint meetings to discuss 
the applicability of such treatment to the cases with 
which they were particularly concerned. Certain forms of 
physical treatment were comparatively new, and in some 
cases more or less experimental in their application. The 
exponents of any new method were apt to be carried away 
by enthusiasm, which had to be tempered by further 
experience. One function which the Section might use 
fully perform was to make collective investigations into 
the value of different forms of physical treatment, and 
to issue reports on these subjects. Many reasons, there- 
fore, pointed to the need for a Section devoted entirely 
to the study of physical medicine, and, if run on broad 
and comprehensive lines, he believed that it would prove 
of very great advantage. 


ACUTE OSTEOMYELITIS 

At a meeting of the Section of Surgery of the Royal 
Society of Medicine on November 4th, with Mr. C. 
FaGGE in the chair, a discussion on the treatment of acute 
osteomyelitis was opened by Mr. GWyNNE WILLIAMS, 

The many varicties of acute osteomyelitis, Mr. Williams 
said, combined with the relative infrequency of the 
disease, made it difficult for any one person to fom 
a conclusive opinion on its treatment. He defined acute 
osteomyelitis as a sudden illness associated with fevet 
and with evidence of inflammation of bone, with a history 
of duration for days rather than weeks. He proposed that 
the discussion should be limited to acute primary oste 
myelitis as found in the long bones, and to forms due to 
Staphylococcus aureus. Results might be considered 
under four headings: immediate mortality ; preservatiol 
of the limb ; the extent of the resulting necrosis of bone; 
persistence of suppuration of varying degrees in the bone 
in after years. During the past twenty years 91 casé 
had been treated in University College Hospital, of which 
7 had occurred in adults and 84 in the growing bones d 
children. There had been 18 deaths in the series, 10d 
them during the first four days after operation ; tht 
majority of these must be regarded as duc to septicaemia 
and were probably incapable of cure by operative treat 
ment. In the remaining group death had occurred if 
the neighbourhood of the tenth day. These cases had beél 
treated by opening the medulla to the extent to which 
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pus was visible, and then by plugging or irrigation by the 
Carrel-Dakin method. In most of them, either before or 
after death, pericarditis or other evidence of widespread 
infection had developed, and it might be argued that the 
severity of the surgical procedure was responsible for the 
dissemination of infection. Surgical treatment of acute 
osteomyelitis had favoured free guttering of the bone for 
some years, but recently a more limited attack with the 
drill and trephine had been attempted. Whatever method 
was used the temperature fell gradually, and it was rare 
to find a case in which operation produced a crisis. Mr. 
Gwynne Williams described a case of osteomyelitis of both 
tibiae, which had been treated by stripping the periosteum 
for two-thirds of the length of each bone and by drilling 
a hole in each. The result had been a gradual fall of 
temperature and steady healing of one tibia and 
sequestrum formation in the other. He suggested that if 


the periosteum was extensively stripped it was neither id 


necessary nor always desirable to open up the bone. 
During post-operative treatment the resistance of the 


patient should be raised if possible, and he considered 
that these cases did best in the open air.” He believed 
in Orr’s method of plugging with a vaseline dressing and 
enclosing the limb in a plaster splint. The smell was foul 
from the wound under this treatment, but the pain was 
completely relieved. If the general condition gave cause 
for anxiety a plaster bandage could be removed almost 
In his experience blood trans- 
fusion seemed to have little value in cases of infection.s 
The preservation of the limb depended on the invasion 
of neighbouring joints. He believed that the less the 
surgical trauma to the bone the smaller the sequestrum. 
He knew of no evidence on which a considered judgement 
could be formed on the likelihood of subsequent suppura- 
tion in the bone in after years. 

Mr. Eric Lioyp said that the mortality rate in acute 
osteomyelitis varied between 20 and 60 per cent., and 
was commonly in the neighbourhood of 30 to 35 per cent. 
The infection started in the metaphysis of the bone, and 
Starr had considered that invasion of the medullary cavity 
occurred late in the disease ; he had therefore condemned 
gutter operations as occasioning unnecessary devitaliza- 
tion of bone, and had pleaded for simple but adequate 
drainage. ‘‘ Drain the metaphysis, spare the diaphysis ”’ 
might almost have been Starr’s slogan. Spread of infec- 
tion into the epiphysis or into the joint was rare. The 
commonest direction of spread was probably through the 
compact bone at its thinnest point where it joined the 
epiphysis, with subsequent formation of a subperiosteal 
abscess. In patients who recovered after simple incision 
of the periosteum nature’s perforation of the compact 
bone at the junction with the epiphysis probably pro- 
vided adequate drainage, but this did not occur often 
enough to make simple periosteal incision the treatment of 
election. Starr believed that when medullary infection 
occurred it was by way of the Hayersian canals from a 
subperiosteal abscess, but he held that if drainage was 
established in the metaphysis the medulla could look after 
itself. Mr. Lloyd described two cases in which he had 
combined Starr’s and Orr’s methods of treatment with 
success. 

Mr. W. H. Ocitvie said that he was a supporter of 
the older gutter operation. He doubted whether the 
drainage secured by drilling the metaphysis was adequate, 
and complete healing was hindered in any operation 
Where the walls of an abscess cavity could not fall 
together. Sequestra had subsequently developed in 60 per 
cent. of Starr’s patients. Orr’s method had been valuable 
during the war, when there was a shortage of dressings 
and of nursing staff, but it gave rise to much scar tissue 
and the unnecessary ankylosis of joints. Scarring hindered + 
healing if subsequent operations had to be undertaken. 





. 
He considered that the gutter operation should be 
approached by a flap incision, and the wound closed 
round Carrel-Dakin tubes ; this combined the advantages 
of the closed and the open wound as regarded scarring 
and drainage. : 

Mr. Max PaGE was convinced that extensive operations 
gave rise to sequestra and favoured recurrence. Quite half 
the cases of acute osteomyelitis had bacteriaemia, and 
surgery could do nothing to reduce this. He agreed that 
blood transfusion was disappointing. Orr’s treatment 
was impracticable in a closed ward, owing to the foul smell 
generated, but its success in some cases brought home 
the thought that pus, provided it was not enclosed, was 
a useful dressing. Packing could be introduced through 
a trephine hole, and should not be removed in too much of 
a hurry. 

Mr. P. C. C. GarnuAm believed that most sequestra 
were due, not to osteomyelitis, but to operative inter- 
ference, and described two cases in which sequestra had 
formed at the exact site at which the bone had been 
entered at operation. Whenever possible, he thought 
the bone should be left intact or drained by a small hole 
made with the minimum of trauma. 

Mr. C. P. Hotman said that the orthodox treatment 
of acute osteomyelitis used to be immediate operation, 
but possibly it might be wiser to leave the patient until 
the acute stage had begun to subside. In ten patients 
who had been admitted to hospital with subperiosteal 
abscess he had simply incised the periosteum and packed 
the wound with gauze coated in bipp, with good results. 
The majority of cases treated in this way required opera- 
tion later to remove sequestra. He thought it might be 
advisable to defer operation until the acute stage was 
past, and he believed that interference with the bone 
should be reduced to a minimum. Orr’s treatment could 
be rendered less offensive by packing the wound with 
bipp, which would remain sweet for weeks, and by 
cutting the plaster so that the top dressings could be 
changed. Mr. Holman thought that it was better to 
treat an infected joint by Dr. Cotton’s method of washing 
out with 1 in 15,000 mercury perchloride through a 
needle and cannula than by incision. 

Mr. J. P. Hosrorp described a case in which spread 
of infection had occurred through the epiphyseal cartilage 
into the joint ; treatment had been by drainage of the 
joint, with subsequent complete recovery of function. 
He asked what the treatment of election should be when 
it was suspected that the epiphyseal cartilage was in- 
volved. In a small proportion of persons arteries were 
known to traverse the epiphyseal cartilage, and spread 
of infection, when it occurred, was probably by way of 
these abnormal vessels. Surgeons hesitated to drill the 
cartilage, which might itself be uninjured in spite of the 
extension of infection through it. 

Mr. O. L. ADDISON regretted an apparent return to the 
surgery of 70 years ago, which had been responsible for 
filling pathological museums with specimens. He dis- 
agreed that trephining could provide adequate drainage. 
Those who found sequestra following their operations had 
failed to secure efficient drainage ; he had never seen a 
sequestrum of any size after a thorough gutter operation. 
Osteomyelitis might flare up, even fifty or sixty years 
after operation, and adequate treatment was always 
difficult and uncertain. He was of the opinion that where 
there was severe involvement of the femoral shaft ampu- 
tation was the best treatment. Treatment by trephining 
could never be successful except in the earliest and mildest 
cases. 

Mr. KENNETH HeEriTaGE had found the results of Starr’s 
method of treatment, satisfactory where the diagnosis 
was made early. He thought dissemination of infection 
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following the gutter operation might be due to the use 
of the gouge ; where a trephine was used this danger 
might be reduced. Immobility—the principle of Orr’s 
treatment—could be secured equally well with a Thomas 
splint ; enclosure in plaster was wrong if the pus had 
spread under the periosteum, or along the cellular planes 
of the limb. 

In replying, Mr. Gwynne Wit.iaMs said that there 
was no sure way of telling when the epiphyseal cartilage 
was involved ; the surgeon must wait and watch develop- 
ments. He did not claim that trephining provided 
adequate drainage, but he did not believe that this was 
secured by the gutter operation either. The mortality 
rate had not been reduced by the gutter operation. 





BRITISH ORTHOPAEDIC ASSOCIATION 
ANNUAL MEETING 
The annual general meeting of the British Orthopaedic 
Association was held at Newcastle-upon-Tyne on October 
30th and 3ist. The first morning was devoted to the 
reading of short papers, and in the afternoon cases were 
demonstrated at the Royal Victoria Infirmary. 


Osteochrondritis Ischio-pubica 

Dr. WuHateLy Davipson (Newcastle) said that osteo- 
chondritis ischio-pubica was a rare condition in which 
there was limping and pain suggestive of early tuberculosis 
of the hip, with tenderness and swelling over the ischio- 
pubic ramus. X rays showed a globular swollen appear- 
ance of the cartilaginous junction of the rami of the 
ischium and the pubis. The condition was thought to be 
traumatic in origin and analogous to osteochrondritis of 
epiphyses. Symptoms subsided within a few months and 
the x-ray appearances became normal. 


End-results of Tuberculosis of the Hip 

Mr. JOHN GILMouR (Newcastle) had followed up a series 
of eighty-seven cases of tuberculosis of the hip. Con- 
servative treatment in an abduction frame _ secured 
recovery of a limited range of movements in a proportion 
of cases. A short fibrous ankylosis was a satisfactory 
end-result, but recurring flexion adduction deformity 
requiring repeated osteotomies was not infrequent. If 
the hip became unstable and dislocation or wandering 
acetabulum threatened, an _ extra-articular arthrodesis 
was advised. 

Mr. NavuGHTon Dunn (Birmingham) said that multiple 
osteotomies could be avoided if the child whose hip 
disease had become quiescent was left without apparatus 
for six months until maximum possible deformity had 
developed before the osteotomy was performed. 

Mr. McCrar AITKEN (London) advocated non-weight- 
bearing unloaded movement after the disease was quies- 
cent. This encouraged recalcification of the femoral head 
and acetabulum, and prevented flattening of the bearing 
surfaces. 

Mr. T. P. McMurray (Liverpool) strongly recom- 
mended conservative treatment, and said that the 
majority of adequately treated cases returned to work 
with a strong stable hip. 


Calcareous Deposits in the Supraspinatus Tendon 

Mr. R. C. ELMs ie (president) described seven cases of 
deposition of amorphous calcium in the supraspinatus 
tendon just above the great tuberosity. This was to be 
differentiated from fracture of the tuberosity, and from 
loose bodies in the joint. Very severe pain arose, and 
excision of the whole sac, including the adjacent part of 
the tendon, was advised. Symptoms were completely 
relieved and did not recur. 

Mr. R. OLLERENSHAW (Manchester) reported two 


similar cases. Mr. R. Watson Jones (Liverpool) said 





that the condition was exactly analogous to calcification 
of the semilunar cartilages, intervertebral discs, fibrosed 
lymph glands, and organizing blood clot, and was due to 
fibrosis. It occurred in other tendons, notably the tendo 
Achillis after tenotomy. Occasionally the deposit could 
be aspirated subcutaneously with complete relief of 
symptoms. 


Treatment of Fracture Shafts of Both Leg Bones 

Mr. Watson Jones (Liverpool) demonstrated a simple 
portable apparatus by which anatomical reduction of 
overriding fractures of the shafts of the tibia and fibula 
could be secured, which allowed immediate fixation jg 
plaster. Reduction was just as perfect as when an open 
operation was performed, and all the disadvantages of 
extension methods were avoided. The complete treatment 
of a case was illustrated by means of a cinematograph 
film. 


Bone Grafts and Fusion Operations for the Spine 

Mr. S. A. S. MaLkrn (Nottingham) compared the rela. 
tive merits of Albee’s, Hey Groves’s, Gibson’s, and Hibb’s 
operations for fusing the spinous processes and laminae in 
tuberculosis of the spine. He was in favour of laying q 
double tibial graft on the laminae, one on either side of 
the bases of the spinous processes. Solid bony fusion 
could be demonstrated radiologically. 


InyuRIES OF MuSCLES AND TENDONS 

Mr. H. C. Epwarps (London) introduced a discussion 
on injuries of muscles and tendons, and based his opening 
remarks on the paper for which he was awarded the 
Robert Jones medal and prize for 1931. He said that 
muscle strains should be treated by early exercise to 
avoid adhesions and prevent wasting of the muscle asa 
whole. Massage was entirely useless. As a general rule 
ruptured muscles should be sutured in order to allow 
early exercise and movement. Late operations by 
fascial implantations where the retracted muscle belly 
had fully shortened was of no value. Pathological rupture 
of the long head of the biceps in chronic arthritis of the 
shoulder, ‘‘ drummer’s rupture ’’ of the extensor longus 
pollicis, and spontaneous rupture of this tendon following 
fractures of the lower end of the radius, were discussed, 
Other occupational muscle injuries were rupture of the 
tendo Achillis in mountaineers, of the pectoralis major in 
boxers, of the external oblique in reapers, and the adduc- 
tor longus in cavalrymen. Abdominal pain, tenderness, 
and rigidity in rupture of the rectus abdominis was to be 
distinguished from acute appendicitis. Avulsion of the 
extensor tendon of the finger (mallet finger) was best 
treated by operation. Open wounds of the flexor tendons 
gave very poor results. Immediate operation in the 
hospital casualty department was strongly deprecated, 
not only because the operation was too difficult for any 
but a very experienced operator, but because the risk d 
infection was much less after several days’ interval. 
Bunnell’s buried suture, and immediate active movements 
with no immobilization, were essential. 

Mr. Rocyn Jones (London) had personally sustained a 
partial rupture of the calf muscles and had found raising 
the heel of the shoe to be of no value. Local strapping 
was beneficial. 

Mr. H. Pratt (Manchester) said that the only reliable 
sign of complete rupture of the tendo Achillis was ai 
abnormal range of dorsiflection at the ankle-joint. Opera 

7tive treatment was then necessary. Mallet finger should 

be treated conservatively by fixation for six weeks. 
Although the terminal joint required hypcrextensiog, 
both of the other joints should be flexed. 

Mr. W. TretHowan (London) had observed the results 
of treatment by massage and exercises of a complete 
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rupture of the tendo Achillis in a professional dancer who 
had refused operation. The tendon united with half an 
inch of lengthening, and although the patient did subse- 
quently dance, she was now much less efficient, and had 
recently returned asking for operative treatment. ite 

Mr. Watson Jones (Liverpool) said that myositis 
ossificans at the elbow- and knee-joints was purely trau- 
matic, and due to avulsion of a muscle insertion with 
perfosteum. It was not an inevitable complication, and 
was curable by suturing the periosteum back to the bone. 
In cut finger tendons, the suture of the profundus tendon 
alone was advised. This tendon provided ample power, 
and, if the sublimis tendon was completely cut away, 
adhesion formation was minimized. 

Mr. Etmstie said that he had never seen a really 
satisfactory result when a flexor tendon of the finger had 
been cut below the distal palmar crease. Almost every 
speaker who had taken part in the discussion was in 
agreement, and had spoken in very strong terms of the 
danger of allowing casualty officers to suture cut tendons. 
The operation was never to be regarded as an emergency. 
Not only should several days elapse before it was under- 
taken, but the patient should be admitted to the wards, 
treated as a major case, and only operated upon by 
senior surgeons, preferably those accustomed to tendon 


surgery. 





BACTERIOPHAGE AND THE CHOLERA 
PROBLEM 
At a meeting of the Edinburgh Branch of the Royal 
Society of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene, on October 
22nd, in the Clinical Laboratory of the Royal Infirmary, 
Edinburgh, with Lieut.-Colonel E. D. W. Greta, I.M.S., 
president of the Branch, in the chair, Lieut.-Colonel J. 
Morison, I.M.S., read a paper on the bacteriophage in 
relation to cholera and dysentery. 

After describing the features of bacteriophage action, 
and referring to the different views as to the nature of 
the agent, the lecturer commended, as a working hypo- 
thesis, d’Herelle’s contention that it was an independent 
living organism. So long ago as 1923 Bail had noticed 
that a race of dysentery phage could be divided into 
types, at least two of which, when obtained pure, each 
evoked a resistance to its own action in a bacterium 
grown in its presence. The bacterium was no longer 
lysable by this type of phage, but could still be lysed by 
the other. This observation had been confirmed, and 
additional types had been described by others, but 
Asheshov first grasped the idea that the various types 
supplemented each other, and that in vivo, as in vitro, 
the action of a multitype bacteriophage might be very 
different from that of a single-type bacteriophage. A 
distinction should be drawn between a polyvalent bacterio- 
phage which lysed serologically different bacteria, and 
a multitype bacteriophage, composed of types of one 
race, each of which lysed the bacteria made resistant 
to other types of that race. Asheshov, working in Patna, 
had described three types of cholera bacteriophage, which 
he called A, B, and C, and devised for their identifica- 
tion a simple and ingenious technique by which a quanti- 
tative analysis of a cholera bacteriophage could be made. 
Two quantitative analysis procedures had been devised, 
one by Asheshov and his assistant, Dr. Saranjan Khan, the 
other by the speaker. These had concordant results, 
but each had its drawbacks. Colonel Morison’s assistant, 
Dr. A. C. Vardon, had now combined the two methods 
into one, which was simple and rapid. The result of 
such examinations had been to show that in nature one 
or more types were frequently absent. The dysentery 


bacteriophage had been studied at Shillong on similar 





lines. Two types were isolated by picking off plaques, 
and repeated subculturing ; these types were called G and 
H. Finally, seven in all were obtained. Of these seven, 
six had been found in India, and one in a phage obtained 
from d’Herelle’s laboratory in Paris ; the last had also 
three of the Indian types. When a bacteriophage had 
n types present, the method of analysis required that a 
strain of dysentery (Shiga or Flexner, etc.) be made 
resistant to the types, taken m-1 at a time. It was 
increasingly difficult to prepare strains of dysentery 
resistant to five and six types of ‘phage, since these 
multiple-resistant strains grew feebly, but quadruple- 
resistant strains were very useful in determining phages 
G, H, J, K, and L. In obtaining these multiple-resistant 
cultures of dysentery and cholera it was found that 
certain types and combinations of types made a smooth 
culture rough, and that other combinations apparently 
transformed a rough culture into a smooth. Rough 
strains of cholera obtained from patients at the end of 
an epidemic were all A-resistant, but these when made 
resistant also to B or to C phages became smooth. 
Similarly an originally smooth Flexner became rough 
when made resistant to H, J, and K phages, but was 
still smooth when made resistant to G, H, and K. The 
Shillong therapeutic phage was a mixture of cholera and 
polyvalent dysentery phages, prepared from many 
natural phages, and grown on a number of strains of 
vibrios and dysentery bacilli. These methods secured 
the presence of as many “‘ types’”’ as possible, and, 
before issue, each batch was analysed in the way 
described. The use of a mixed phage had been suggested 
by the finding of a strong dysentery and a strong cholera 
phage in a patient recovering from cholera, and was 
justified for village use, since early cases of cholera were 
frequently mistaken for dysentery, and some acute 
dysenteric infections were indistinguishable from cholera. 
In Assam, where cholera was endemic, the melting of 
the Himalayan snow and the first rise of certain silted 
rivers over their fouled mud flats determined, if cholera 
was present, the hot-weather epidemics ; the sudden fall 
of the rivers, with rapid drainage of the villages on their 
banks, seemed to precede the autumn epidemics. This 
held for Assam and for that part of Bengal north and 
east of the Ganges. The absence of cholera in Assam 
during the wettest months of the year (July and August) 
was probably due to the isolation of every village, which 
rain and mud so effectively secured in those parts. The 
monthly figures for cholera in official reports gave no true 
picture of the spread of cholera. In villages it was rarely 
difficult to find the actual person who brought the 
cholera, and to obtain evidence of how it was distributed. 
During a study of a village epidemic, and of its treat- 
ment by bacteriophage, an indication was obtained of 
how village epidemics might possibly be cut short, and 
the spread of the disease be hindered. In one epidemic 
the infection was brought by a party returning from an 
infected village two days’ journey distant. The funeral 
feast held on the day the first victim died resulted 
directly and indirectly in 143 cases of cholera in a popu- 
lation of 700. The disease during the first nine days 
caused fifty-eight deaths among eighty cases. Among the 
patients who became ill on the ninth day seven out of nine 
died. There was no evidence that the virulence of the 
disease was abating. That evening bacteriophage was 
distributed to all who would take or were allowed to 
take it, and its distribution was continued till the end 
of the epidemic. Of those becoming ill after the arrival 
of the bacteriophage, six did not receive bacteriophage 
and all died, while of fifty-seven who received the 
bacteriophage only six died. To test the question what 
would happen could the bacteriophage be given to the 
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first cases, two notorious centres for cholera had been 
under observation. In the one, Naogaon with a population 
of nearly 500,000, bacteriophage was distributed to every 
village along the banks of the Kalang River. In the 
other, Habigunj, through which flowed an equally danger- 
ous stream, the usual methods of vaccination and treat- 
ment with essential oils were carried out. During the 
first six months of 1930 sixty-three scattered cases of sus- 
pected cholera were treated by the headmen of the villages 
in Naogaon, but no outbreak ensued, and there had been 
no outbreak so far during 1931. In the Habigunj area 
there were two severe epidemics during 1930, and a small 
one in the spring of 1931. On the occurrence of this third 
epidemic the Public Health Department had ordered the 
adoption of bacteriophage treatment in Habigunj, and if 
this was effectively carried out the experiment would 
enter on a new phase. Naogaon had not experienced 
such freedom from cholera during the previous ten years, 
but the results of 1932 were awaited, since that would be 
the fifth year from the last epidemic, and there was a 
susceptible population unprotected either by a recent 
epidemic or by vaccination. To the proper disposal of 
excreta, which had banished cholera from Europe, to the 
disinfection of infected water supplies which had protected 
cities like Baghdad and Poona, and to vaccination, which 
could never be given a fair trial since the vaccinators 
always. arrived after the disease had started, was now 
added a method which attacked the disease at its 
beginning by bringing about the development of an agent 
active against the vibrio itself in the first cases of an 
epidemic—cases which might themselves disseminate 
the bacteriophage as they ordinarily disseminated the 
cholera vibrio. 





INTRACRANIAL TUMOURS 
A meeting of the Liverpool Medical Institution on October 
29th, with the president, Professor W. Biarr BELL, in the 
chair, took the form of a symposium on intracranial 
tumours. 

Dr. T. B. Davie discussed the pathology of these 
tumours, and classified them as: (1) gliomas, 41.2 per 
cent. ; (2) meningiomas, 12.5 per cent. ; (3) auditory nerve 
tumours, 9.4 per cent. ; (4) pituitary and hypophyseal 
stalk tumours, 21.7 per cent. ; (5) secondary carcinomas, 
4.7 per cent. ; (6) granulomas, 2.75 per cent. ; (7) blood- 
vessel tumours, 1.7 per cent. ; and (8) miscellaneous 
tumours. The metastatic tumours, granulomas, and rarer 
tumours of the miscellaneous group were omitted from 
further consideration. The pathology of the different 
tumour groups was illustrated by mounted specimens, 
stained sections, and lantern slides. Several examples of 
acoustic nerve tumours were shown, and their essentially 
fibromatous structure was demonstrated. This structure 
was contrasted with the endotheliomatous structure of the 
meningiomas. Included among the meningiomas was one 
occurring in the cerebello-pontine angle, and another which 
had become malignant. The gliomas were dealt with 
more fully, the classification adopted being that of Bailey 
and Cushing, with some of the modifications suggested by 
Carmichael and by Penfield. A simplified routine of 
fixing and staining the gliomata was recommended, and 
examples of most of the commoner glial tumours were 
given. In conclusion, the age incidence and site of occur- 
rence of the commoner gliomata were discussed. The 


value of knowledge of the aspect of intracranial tumours— 
as a guide to the nature and scope of surgical intervention, 
and as a basis for the formulation of a rational prognosis— 
was made the plea for further and more general study of 
these interesting growths. 





— 
Dr. HENRY CouEN, dealing with the mechanism 9 
symptom production in cerebral tumour, pointed out that 
the symptomatology arose firstly from the presence of g 
foreign body, gradually increasing in size, in a relatively 
non-expansile chamber—the skull ; and secondly, frog 
the site and nature of the foreign body. Hence the com. 
plete diagnosis must comprise an answer to all thre 
aspects of this problem—Whether? Where? What? The 
general signs of cerebral tumour resulted from a gradually 
increasing intracranial pressure. This depended on, ang 
varied with, the size and rate of growth of the tumour 
and interference with the circulation of blood and cerebro. 
spinal fluid, especially the latter. The localizing signs 
of a tumour were produced by increase, perversion, and 
decrease or abolition of the cerebral function ; thes 
resulted from the destruction of nerve clements, pressu 
on, with displacement of, nerve elements, and resulting 
loss of function, and interference with the circulation 9 
blood and cerebro-spinal fluid, especially the former, 
A detailed description of these genera] signs followed, 
with points in the differential diagnosis from other ¢op. 
ditions giving rise to the classical triad of headache, 
vomiting, and papilloedema. Special emphasis was laid 
on generalized epileptiform convulsions as an early ¢. 
pression of increased intracranial pressure. The relative 
infrequency of papilloedema in early  supratentorial 
lesions was stressed. False localizing signs in cerebral 
tumour were considered in some detail, and the necessity 
was emphasized of careful inspection, palpation, pe. 
cussion, and auscultation of the cranium. — Accessory 
means of diagnosis were mainly examinations of the 
cerebro-spinal fluid and radiography ; other methods—such 
as brain puncture (Pfeiffer), and the electrical resistance 
method of Bohnenkamp and Schwah—were of interest, 
but not of routine clinical value. The use of manometry, 
combined ventricular and lumbar puncture, and especially 
the value of cerebro-spinal fluid examinations in exclud 
ing other conditions which might simulate tumour, wa 
commended, though the danger of lumbar punctur, 
particularly in subtentorial neoplasms, was very real. 
Radiography was of help, both directly and _ indirectly, 
after the injection of contrast media. <A brief description 
was given of the methods of encephalography and ventt- 
culography after air injection, and several lantern slide 
showing examples of radiological changes in cerebrl 
tumour were presented. In attempting the pre-operative 
diagnosis of the nature of the tumour, the factors requir 
ing most careful consideration were: the age of the patient, 
the site of the tumour, the mode of evolution of symptoms, 
evidences of disease elsewhere, and such accessory test 
as serological, cutaneous, blood and cerebro-spinal fluid 
examinations, auscultation, and radiography. 

Professor R. E. Kretty considered the surgical aspects 
He said that trephining was probably one of the oldest 
surgical operations, going as far back as neolithic times; 
Hippocrates, Galen, and Celsus had used the trephine 
and had given practical hints for employing it. Ina 
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work by Scultetus in 1650 there were numerous illustt 
tions of head operations performed by instrument 
similar to those in use at the present time. Broca might 
be looked upon as the founder of cranial surgery, for l 
was the first to trephine for abscess. Professor Kelly the 
demonstrated the more modern instruments of Hudsot, 
de Martell, and Souttar, and discussed the parti 
areas in which he had found these instruments useftl 
He then showed a cinematograph film of a cranial ope 
tion—a tuberculoma. The tumour was quite 
shelled out ; the patient, a boy, had made a complet 
recovery. Professor Kelly also exhibited four oti 
patients, from three of whom meningiomas had be 
removed. 
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Reviews 


TISSUE CULTURE 

Tissue Culture in Relation to Experimental Biology,’ by 
FE. C. Cracrun, reviews the contributions of tissue culture 
to many different fields of biological and medical inquiry. 
In the introduction the author defends the wide scope of 
his book by maintaining that a consideration of these 
various branches of biological science in relation to tissue 
culture is a useful way of obtaining a general view of 
the wide range of cell activities. After dealing with the 
origin and history of tissue culture he passes to the 
technique, which he sets out in commendable detail. The 
routine procedure described is for many laboratories 
perhaps unduly complicated, but when the work has to 
be done in a hot and dusty city, or in an unsuitable 
building, the numerous precautions recommended might 
be valuable. A comprehensive summary of the mass of 
literature relating to the appearance and mode of growth in 
culture of different types of tissue is followed by an 
account of the conditions of growth in vitro. This section 
includes an interesting and illuminating discussion of the 
vexed question of dedifferentiation of tissue during cultiva- 
tion. The cytology of cells in vitro (structure, reproduc- 
tion, migration, etc.) and their physiology (metabolism, 
muscular contractility, etc.) are then described, and a 
short section is devoted to the work on the cultivation 
in vitro of plant tissues, which has so far proved the least 
fruitful application of the technique. The rest of the 
book relates to the many applications of tissue culture 
to medical subjects—pharmacology, radiology, pathology, 
bacteriology, and immunology—and it ends with a chapter 
on tissue culture and cancer. 

This is a useful and interesting survey of the immense 
tissue culture literature in a readably brief form, and the 
author is to be congratulated on the excellent arrange- 
ment of his matter. More criticism and discussion of the 
works quoted might have been included with advantage, 
especially in the last chapter (on cancer), where some 
of the results referred to as established facts are by no 
means universally accepted as such. One of the minor 
faults of the book is the large number of errors in the 
spelling of authors’ names: the reviewer encountered one 
Polish name which was spelt in four different ways. An 
extensive and very useful bibliography is appended, but 
as many of the papers included are not mentioned in the 
text, it would have been more valuable had it been divided 
into smaller sections according to the subject-matter of 
the papers, each section following its appropriate chapter. 

On finishing Dr. Craciun’s book the reader can hardly 
fail to be impressed by the enormous possibilities of tissue 
culture as a research method, and, indeed, there is hardly 
any branch of medicine or biology which the technique 
cannot be made to serve in some degree. In the introduc- 
tion the author states that tissue culture can easily be 
done in any laboratory. This is perfectly true. There 
is, however, a deceptive simplicity about the method which 
has been responsible for much unsound research. A 
beginner equipped with a general medical or scientific 
education can learn the essential principles of tissue 
culture in a month ; but, unless he is working in close 
contact with those who are already expert in the 
technique, only long experience will enable him to 
interpret the material correctly, to distinguish between 
normality and degeneration, and to diagnose and over- 
come technical difficulties. Moreover, it is one thing to 


be proficient in the tissue culture method, and quite 
another to apply it successfully to a specific problem, 
and the most competent tissue culturist will produce 
results of little value unless he is either a specialist himself 
in some particular branch of science (pathology, bio- 
chemistry, embryology, etc.), or is able to collaborate 
with such a specialist. 





THE CARDIAC CYCLE 

Dr. HARRINGTON SaINsBuRY insists upon the recognition 
of physical principles in the consideration of physiological 
problems. In his monograph on The Cardiac Cycle? many 
common-sense arguments are marshalled in support of 
an unorthodox conception of the production of the 
arterial pulse. Briefly, he holds that the pulse-wave is 
generated by the impact of blood upon the closed aortie 
valves during the isometric phase of ventricular con- 
traction, and that the wave is ‘‘ sent coursing through 
the aorta and its branchings down to the arterioles.’’ 
The stretching of the arterial wall is regarded as the 
expression of ‘‘ momentum ’’ carried by the pulse-wave. 
Since momentum is defined physically as the product 
of mass and rate of movement of the mass, it is difficult 
to see how a vibration without any expulsion of blood 
into the arterial tree can add any momentum to that 
already possessed by the moving stream of blood before 
the impact strikes on the closed aortic valves. It would 
seem more reasonable to agree with Wiggers that the 
oscillations in the column of blood produced during the 
isometric phase of ventricular contraction are insignificant, 
and are represented by small preliminary undulations on 
the carotid pulse curve before the abrupt large wave 
resulting from the onset of the ejection phase. 

Whatever criticism is levelled at Dr. Harrington Sains- 
bury’s work, it must be recognized that his opinions are 
the outcome of a very full consideration of detail and 
first principles. His stimulating section on the bulbus 
aortae is well thought out as a whole, but is not con- 
vincing in the matter of the action of the aortic valves. 
In explaining that these are opened up only centrally 
during the ejection phase of ventricular systole, the author 
puts forward the view that any greater movement of the 
valves would be impossible, because it would entail the 
movement of the blood en masse. Surely the elasticity 
of the bulbus aortae would allow of more than minimal 
opening of the aortic valves? The pathological arguments 
brought to sustain his view are more impressive. 

This volume concludes with a description of the 
mechanics of the circulation of the lymph. The impor- 
tance of the pulse-wave in promoting lymph flow is 
stressed, and a logical discussion of other factors is pro- 
vided. Dr. Sainsbury has obviously given great care and 
thought to the difficult problems which he seeks to solve. 
While his views are open to criticism, there can be no 
doubt of the sincerity, enthusiasm, and lucidity with 
which his arguments are set forth. 





THE PSYCHOLOGY OF EARLY CHILDHOOD 
The great importance of the study of the pre-school period 
of a child’s life is now recognized. A good deal of 
attention has recently been directed to it. The establish- 
ment of nursery schools, and the extension of child 
welfare work to children between 2 and 5 years of age, 
has been urged upon local authorities by the Board of 
Education and the Ministry of Health. Yet it remains 
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true, as has been several times pointed out, that during 
this range of age in which habit formation is so active, 
and where wise guidance is of such great value for future 
welfare, there is a greater lack of expert assistance than 
at any other period of childhood. A new edition of the 
work of WILLIAM STERN of Hamburg, on The Psychology 
of Early Childhood up to the Sixth Year of Age,* is 
opportune and welcome. This is the second edition of 
the English translation of this work, and it has been 
enlarged and completely revised in accordance with the 
sixth German edition. 

It need scarcely be said that the book is full and 
authoritative ; indeed, since its first publication in 1924 
it has been recognized as containing a large amount of 
original and pioneer work, and as being a_ standard 
volume which could not be ignored by anyone interested 
or working in the field of study to which it has reference. 
To some its general method and outlook may begin to 
appear old-fashioned, but the revision it has undergone 
for this new edition fully recognizes the most important 
advances which have been made in the field of child 
psychology, and submits them to discussion and criticism. 
A number of the chapters in the sections dealing with 
enjoyment and creative activity, and with effort, emotion, 
and will, have been entirely rewritten. Much fuller 
treatment has been given to the experimental examination 
of young children by specific tests. Some trenchant, but 
wise, criticisms of psycho-analysis in general, and espe- 
cially of Freudian psycho-analysis in young children, are 
now included ; the pedagogic theories and practices of the 
Montessori school are submitted to examination with not 
altogether favourable results ; and in general the theory 
of personality, and the personal standpoint, on which 
previous editions have been based, has been maintained, 
and is emphasized perhaps even more than before. 

At the end of the book are two supplements—one by 
Professor Kurt Lewin of Berlin, who deals with the 
expressive movements of children by means of film photo- 
graphs, and one by Professor Heinz Werner of Hamburg, 
on the subject of magic attitudes in early childhood. It 
will be seen that the work is very thorough, in German 
fashion. Scarcely any detail is overlooked, though it is 
curious that the very real light which the modern study 
of mental defectiveness can throw upon the normal 
psychology of children is, to ali intents and purposes, 
ignored. In places, perhaps, this attention to detail is 
a little overpowering, and detracts from the interest which 
a broader and more general method of analysis might 
have induced. One general statement should, however, 

e quoted, not only as being very important in itself, 
but also as indicating one of the standpoints from which 
the subject has been dealt with: 


‘ 


‘‘Our task is not to apply the ‘ normal measure’ of our 
own psychic powers and nature to the child and to make 
2 ae ste ‘of the points where he falls short of the standard, 
but rather to understand the different nature of the child 
as being typically characteristic of his positive divergent 
individuality.’’ 





PERIMETRY 
A third edition of The Pyinciples and Practice of 
Perimetry,* by LuTHER C. PETER, professor of ophthal- 
mology of the University of Pennsylvania, has 
appeared. The volume is introduced by a short summary 
of the anatomy and phy siolog gy of the visual paths and 
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the physiological principles of vision. In the first of these 
subjects a considerable amount of matter has been added, 
particularly with reference to the recent work of Brouwer 
and Zeeman and Putnam on the visual paths. The 
treatment of the physiology of vision is necessarily brief 
in a work of this kind ; this, however, cannot reasonab] 
be taken as an excuse for lapses into unintelligibility, 
It is difficult, for example, to follow the definition 
suggested for visual acuity (p. 40): ‘‘ By this term jg 
meant either the ability of the eye to recognize minute 
points of definite size, as separate points at a definite 
distance, spacial perception, or to recognize a point of 
definite size at a definite distance.’’ 

The section on physiology is followed by a description 
of the general principles of mapping out the visual field 
by the perimeter or the campimeter, which is followed 
by a good account of the many modifications of the 
standard instruments which have been devised for the 
purpose, the value of some of the newer and mor 
expensive of these being carefully and justly appraised, 
This is followed by a general discussion of the patho. 
logical changes which may be found in the visual fields— 
the various types of scotomata, changes in the colour 
fields, and so on. A new and prominent feature of the 
present edition is the introduction of the ‘‘ anatomic gy 
physiologic method ”’ of reading the visual fields. Accord. 
ing to this method the chart represents the patient’s field 
as viewed by the examiner in a_ position facing the 
patient, instead of depicting the field (according tp 
custom) as looked at by the patient himself. The former 
method has the theoretical advantage of conforming ty 
the general usage in projection in most other branches of 
ophthalmology and general medicine, but it makes some 
of the charts considerably different from those to which 
we have become accustomed. The remainder of the book 
deals with the many pathological and functional con 


ditions which produce abnormal changes in the visual | 


fields. These are discussed in considerable detail, and 
the many personal observations of the author are amply 
supplemented by references to the voluminous literatur 
which has accumulated round the subject. The volume 
forms a useful source of information on many of the mor 
difficult problems of ocular and cerebral diagnosis. 





ANTI-MOSOUITO MEASURES 

The literature dealing with the application of various 
anti-mosquito measures has become so extensive that the 
average worker has great difficulty in keeping in touch with 
the different methods advocated. Major GorDON COVELL, 
in his work entitled Malaria Control by Anti-Mosquito 
Measures,’ has placed in the hands of medical mena 
short, concise, and extremely practical account of the 
various methods used to control malaria. The important 
measures of housing, screening, oiling, and the use d 
Paris green are discussed in deka, and reference is maée 
to all the methods advocated in the literature. This 
most useful book will be of the very greatest value to 
field-workers in all countries. A feature of it is th 
comprehensive bibliography, which contains 570 refet 
ences to books and articles, arranged under the heading 
of the various measures dealt with. This collection of th 
literature will be welcomed by all malariologists, ad 
the appendix, giving a list of the sources and _ prices d 
the various apparatus used in carrying out anti-mosquild 
measures is invaluable. 


: pare Coane on 


Anti-Mesquito Pik, By Gordon Covel, 
M.D., D.P.H., D.T.M. and H., Major I.M.S. Calcutta and Simk: 
Thacker, Spink and Co., Ltd. ; London: W. Thacker and C. 
1931. (Pp. ix + 148; 13 figures. 7s. 6d.) 
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NOTES ON BOOKS 

Howe tt’s Text-Book of Physiology*® is now so well known 
and so widely appreciated in this country, and the 
appearance of new editions so regular an annual event, 
that the latest edition needs but little comment. It is 
enough to say that the standard which has earned for it 
a world-wide reputation has been well maintained, and 
that the work has been brought well up to date. The 
reviewer is of the opinion that there is no more useful 
presentation of the point of view of present-day American 
physiology. 


The many friends of Mrs. Dose the Doctor’s Wife will 
be glad to hear that Miss Joyce DeNnNys has written and 
illustrated a sequel to that lively piece of satire, in time 
for the Christmas gift-book season. Repeated Doses’ (‘‘ The 
mixture to be taken as before ’’) is very good fun. Where 
the author and artist gets her knowledge of Harley Street 
and general practice from we do not know ; but it is 
plain that she has first-hand acquaintance with both 
sides of the medical life, and if her digs at doctors are 
a little unkind she shows herself once again a witty and 
understanding admirer of the doctor’s wife. 


The appearance of vol. xi of MELLoR’s Chemistry‘ 
brings the author’s work a notable stage nearer comple- 
tion. Our reviews of the first ten volumes have already 
described the work as one of extraordinary magnitude, 
including a wonderful wealth of detail arranged on a plan 
which we believe must render it the most comprehensive 
as well as the most convenient work of reference of its 
kind that has yet been published. Vol. xi deals with 
tellurium, chromium, molybdenum, and tungsten. It con- 
tinues the characteristics established in the former 
volumes, and maintains the same high standard of 
excellence. Dr. Mellor has a genius for connecting facts 
and events into attractive narrative. We observe that 
each separate volume has its own index ; it seems to 
us, however, that a general index to all the volumes 
will also be highly desirable. If the whole work is to 
be fully cross-indexed, the index will itself be a very 
substantial volume. 


In The Great Physician: A Short Life of Sir William 
Osler’ there is presented, to those who were not fortunate 
enough to know him and might be deterred by the length 
of Professor Harvey Cushing’s famous Life of his master, 
a beautifully printed and illustrated account of ‘‘ the 
physician of two continents.’’ The author, EpitTH 
Gittincs Rerp of Baltimore, had the privilege of Sir 
William’s acquaintance, of access to many of his letters, 
and help from a number of his devoted friends. She also 
acknowledges her great indebtedness to Professor Cushing’s 
biography, of which to a considerable extent her book 
is almost necessarily an abstract. She writes in a style 
which will probably appeal more to those accustomed to 
the American press than it will to British readers. There 
are some minor inaccuracies about medical matters ; but 
these should not worry the lay reader, and he may not 
notice the different spellings (Egerton and Edgerton Y. 
Davis) of Osler’s nom de plume. 


Mr. H. L. Baynuam, publisher, of 49, Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E.C.4, has prepared a new edition for 
1931 of the London Register of Nursing Homes and 
Medical Institutions. Some particulars are given of accom- 
modation for paying patients in London voluntary 
hospitals. 


® Text-Book of Physiology. By William H. Howell, Ph.D., M.D., 
Sc.D., LL.D. Eleventh edition, thoroughly revised. Philadelphia 
and London: W. 3. Saunders Company. 1930.: (Pp. 1,099; 305 
figures. 30s. net.) 

T Repeated Doses. Written and illustrated by Joyce Dennys. 
London: J. Lane, The Bodley Head, Ltd. 1931. (Pp. 157 ;_ illus- 
trated. 5s. net.) 

84 Comprehensive Treatise on Inorganic and Theoretical 
Chemistry. By J. W. Mellor, D.Sc., F.R.S. Vol. xi. London 
and New York: Longmans, Green and Co. 1931. (Pp. xii + 909; 
51 figures. 63s. net.) 

® The Great Physician: 
Edith Gittings Reid. 
University Press. 
net.) 


A Short Life of Siv Wiiliam Osler. By 
London, New York, and Toronto: Oxford 
1931. (Pp. x + 299; 10 illustrations. 12s. 6d. 





PREPARATIONS AND APPLIANCES 
AN ImpROVED TEAT FOR INFANTS’ FEEDING-BOTTLES 
Dr. A. D. Macponatp (Department of Pharmacology, Univer- 
sity of Manchester) writes: 

The rubber teats commonly used on infants’ feeding-bottles 
are made by the repeated immersion of a suitably shaped 
mould in a rubber solution, and the teat, when a suitable 
thickness is obtained, is ‘‘ cold-vulcanized ’’—a process which 
involves the exposure of the article to the action of sulphur 
monochloride, either as a vapour or in solution. Such treat- 
ment produces a certain hardness and resilience. The whole 
process is slow, and the glass moulds require frequent replace- 
ment. It is also unsatisfactory, in that it is not particularly 
healthy for the workers ; indeed, the manufacturer who uses 
it is required to obey rather stringent Home Office regulations. 
The cold-vulcanized rubber teat is not an altogether satis- 
factory makeshift ; in France its sale is forbidden by law, 
but certain loopholes leave it possible for the regulations 
to be evaded on technical grounds. 

The laboratory staff of Messrs. Macinlop, Ltd., Manchester, 
have been experimenting during the past year on the pro- 
duction of a moulded heat-vulcanized teat which would be 
free from the more serious objections which characterize the 
standard cold-vulcanized patterns. I have acted in an 
advisory capacity during the development of the moulded 
teat, and subjected the teat to a series of laboratory tests. It 
is clearly important to ascertain that the processes of manufac- 
ture do not introduce into the rubber any harmful substance. 

For. the production of a heat-vulcanized article the rubber 
is first mixed with a carefully controlled proportion of sulphur 
and subsidiary ingredients. The heat treatment is usually 
accomplished by inserting a weighed quantity of the mixed 
or ‘‘ compounded ’’ rubber in a steel mould, which is placed 
under hydraulic pressure between the platens of a steam- 


heated press. The degree of vulcanization is determined in 
part by the composition of the mixed rubber, and also by 
the temperature and duration of the heat treatment. In 
contrast to cold vulcanization, which is largely a surface 
treatment, heat vulcanization progresses uniformly throughout 
the mass, so that all portions of the finished 

article have the same characteristics. In addi- 

tion to careful selection of the compound and 

all raw materials used, manufacturing opera- 

tions must be carried out with strict attention 

to cleanliness, and the finished moulded teats 

are finally sterilized before wrapping. 

In all my observations the new teats have \ 
been compared with those marketed by a well- 
known firm, and known to be manufactured by 
the older process. When new and unboiled >» 4 
the moulded teat is not quite as translucent as 
the cold-vulcanized article. It feels a little 
firmer and more substantial, and is free from any stickiness, 
which cannot always be claimed for the other. In rough tests 
of toughness and elasticity there is little to choose between them. 

Most important of the advantages that can be claimed for 
the moulded teat is that it can be sterilized repeatedly by 
boiling in water. I have boiled one for four days of -about 
eight hours, without apparent deterioration. The cold-vul- 
canized teat, after thirty minutes’ boiling, generally loses 
resilience, and becomes cracked and rough. These cracks, 
if the teats are used thereafter, might well be irritant, and 
make strict cleanliness difficult. 

Milk is not affected in reaction, as tested by indicators, 
nor in palatability, when the new teat is immersed in it. 
Indeed, I have pumped a small quantity of milk through a 
teat repeatedly throughout an hour, and the’ appearance, 
reaction, and flavour of the milk are unaffected. When a 
teat has been immersed in milk for twenty-four hours the 
flavour of the milk is impaired, becoming ‘‘ rubbery ’’ ; but 
this is an academic objection, and applies equally to the 
cold-vulcanized product. 

I have applied rubber strips, cut from the teats, to the 
skin of the forearm and axilla, retaining them in place by 
strips of zinc-oxide plaster. No reaction whatever was pro- 
voked in the skin by the heat-vulcanized rubber ; indeed, 
the zinc-oxide plaster produced a slight erythema, from 
which the rubber had shielded the area it covered. 

Through the kindness of Dr. Catherine Chisholm, the 
moulded teats were then given a thorough clinical trial. 
On her recommendation they were lengthened, so that they 
could reach and stimulate the palate and dorsum of the 
tongue, if required, and thus produce more powerful suction. 
The shoulders were further strengthened, and the retaining 
ring improved, so that there is no risk of the infant sucking 
or pulling the teat from the bottle. For bottles with open- 
ings at either end a suitable valve of similar material has 
been moulded. It is believed that these teats will shortly be 


available for general use. 
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THE GROWING AND MOVING BOY 
Towards the end of the war Lord Dawson of Penn 
brought forward his proposal for the formation of a 
network of “‘ health centres ’’ throughout the country. 
These health centres, while affording facilities for the 
best kind of team work, were also to play an important 
part in recognizing the physical conditions that lead to 
disease. The orthopaedic centres now established are, 
in a way, a specialized fulfilment of the main idea, and 
already the class of case they are receiving and treating 
is in a far less advanced stage than when Alton first 
opened its wards. Practitioners not only now diagnose 
surgical tuberculous conditions earlier, but press upon 
parents the necessity for early institutional treatment. 
Now another lead in the same direction has been given 
by Lord Dawson. In his address at the opening of the 
new sanatorium at Epsom College (reported in our issue 
of October 10th, p. 666) he called upon school medical 
officers to ‘‘ study boys when they are in movement.’’ 
This is a new conception of medical examination of great 
importance. It is both bold and original, for it is 
a call to recognize tendencies and susceptibilities even 
before these become the early signs of disease. Let 
us see where such a practice would lead, and what 
changes in methods of examination, keeping of records, 
and work for the school medical officer it would entail. 
The customary general medical examination of to-day 
puts on record age, height, weight, chest measurement, 
and chest expansion. Then, as a rule, there are 
records concerning the various systems. But measure- 
ments pass from recollection or interest as soon as 
noted on paper, for they are so many cold facts that 
convey to the mind only a faint idea of the physical 
make-up of the individual. In the examination of the 
systems the records rarely note anything but abnor- 
malities, and make no effort to assess the “‘ degree of 
wellness ’’ or efficiency of the system under inspection. 
In the Royal Air Force it was recognized that the 
examiner must try to estimate degrees of wellness and 
concern himself little, or not at all, with illness. Special 
tests were devised—such as the breath-holding test, 
fatigue test, exercise tolerance test, and balancing test— 
with a view to estimating and obtaining some record 
of the efficiency of various systems. These proved 
invaluable. During the late war they were applied to 
youths fresh from school, pilots who had broken down 


in training, or been wounded, or flown for long hours ; | 
examinations grew to | 
| In many places in Sweden all who enter the swimming 


and those in charge of the 
recognize types at sight without special examination or 
reference to their record. 
vascular debility, nervous instability, 


types of disordered function, made themselves patent 


—s 
to the eye and mind of medical lines ‘trade to 
assess varying degrees of health rather than of illness, 
The individuals of each type reacted alike under the 
stress of training and war, although weight, height, 
chest measurements, and similar data showed extreme 
variations within the type ; moreover, they responded 
successfully to pre-selection for the kind of flying they 
were best suited to carry out, and a large number 
of the new entry were, by suitably chosen methods of 
physical training, made to advance from an unsuit. 
able type to one able to respond well to stress anq 
strain. This is real ‘health centre medicine ”’ of 
the best. 

So to-day the special examiners of the Royal Air 
Force, while continuing exact and detailed records, ag 
able in a very large proportion of cases to classify 
their material accurately by eye, by observing the body 
ii movement. Any medical officer to a school who 
attended the assessing of the Royal Air Force pilots an4 
candidates could acquire in a short time the skill 
classify boys coming under his observation into a 
number of types. He could check his observations by 
occasional full examinations, including suitable tests, 
and by observing the achievement of the boys in their 
school games and their response to treatment when ij), 
The usual records are cold, and give no living picture 
of the individual ; but here is a method that cannot fai 
to interest the school medical officer, because it will 
once his eye is trained, instantly conjure up almost a 
composite portrait of the individual. Moreover, classii- 
cation of the living and moving boy in this way can 
be taught by the doctor to masters, thus building 4 
bridge of mutual interest and collaboration between the 
two. It is to be hoped that medical officers to pubiic 
schools will respond to this new and inspiring call, and 
produce work as valuable for growing boys as that of 
the original Special Board of the Royal Flying Corps 
in the emergency of the war. It should not be difficult, 
in conference, to agree upon a few preliminary broad 
types, and so begin at once to make the road Lord 
Dawson has indicated. 

Lord Dawson, in his address, referred also to the educe 
tion of the skin. This is of great importance, and further 
knowledge would certainly show us how to diminish 
some of the dread of the Lent Term now present in the 
minds of parents and masters alike. The Turk com 
siders the Englishman mad when he takes a bath 
‘To get into a bowl of water, wash the dirt off and 
then roll in it’’ seems to him the height of insanity. 
Are not school baths, in which boy follows boy in rapid 
succession, an almost perfect method of conveyili 





| individual to another? 
| emptying of a bath leaves it surgically clean. 


Thus, the stigmata of cardio- | 
and of other | 


infection of the skin and mucous membrane from oft 
No one supposes that the met 
Showers 
would certainly be more efficacious and hygienic, woull 
be cheap, and use less water than an ordinary bath. 


baths have to wash themselves with soap under a hit 
shower before being allowed to swim ; these showé 
rooms are used instead of baths, and the healthiness d 
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the Swede is too well known to emphasize. Experiments 
to prove a point such as this would be easy to carry 
out in one house of a boarding school, and they would 
come well within the duties of school medical officers 
who take a broad view of their appointment. Lord 
Dawson has indeed opened for them new interests and 
new functions that will eventually bear fruit for the 
nation if they respond to his call. 











ECONOMY IN INDIAN HEALTH 
SERVICES 


The special session of the Indian Legislative Assembly, 
the business of which is confined to the Government’s 
Emergency Finance Bill, met at Delhi on November 4th 
and will presumably complete its business by the 21st, 
the date for which the Council of State has been 
summoned. The Bill is designed to meet a deficit of 
some 39 crores (that is, about 390 million rupees) 
during the next eighteen months, and those upon 
whom its burden will fall with most weight have 
at least the consolation that its operation is, accord- 
ing to the Finance Member, Sir George Schuster, 
expected to produce a surplus which will justify relief 
during the financial year 1933-34. The Bill imposes 
sweeping retrenchments in Government _ services 
generally, and especially in military expenditure, an 
emergency cut in all salaries at a flat rate of 10 per 
cent., and drastic increase of all taxation except the 
customs duty on exports. 

The salary cuts, which are expected to effect a 
saving of 128 lakhs, will come into force as from 
December Ist, and apply equally to civil and army 
officers. In the case of officers whose rights are 
guaranteed under the Government of India Act—a 
class which includes the Indian Medical Service 
—the necessary legislation will be introduced in 
the Imperial Parliament at the first opportunity. 
The main lines of the scheme were announced at 
the close of the autumn session in Delhi, and 
interest therefore centres at the moment rather on 
the recommendations of the committees to which was 
entrusted the task of formulating detailed proposals for 
retrenchment and the decisions on these recommenda- 
tions now announced for the first time. Some of these 
have a special claim upon our attention, not only as 
affecting the service conditions of members of the Indian 
Medical Service, but also as constituting a grave menace 
to the long overdue development of the basic health 
services. They fall into two groups: those primarily 
affecting service conditions, and those primarily affecting 
services. Under the first head, in addition to the basic 
salary cuts, the General Purposes Subcommittee pro- 
posed the withdrawal of the Lee concessions and the 
abolition of the exemption from income tax of pensions, 
leave and deputation salaries, and allowances payable 
outside India. On these proposals we can frame no 


better comment than that supplied by the Finance 








Member in announcing their rejection in his opening 
speech last week, as reported by the Times corre- 
spondent in Delhi. He pointed out that the concessions 
were granted to meet grievances and inequalities as 
between different classes of officer, held, after most 
searching inquiry, to be fully established. To withdraw 
them would be to restore the inequalities, and would 
entail palpable injustice and class discrimination. For 
the rest, the Government of India has no legal means 
of recovering Indian income tax on payments due out- 
side India ; the pensions rights of existing pensioners, 
and of those who have already entered a pensionable 
service, cannot be altered ; and the proposal to super- 
impose taxation on leave pay upon salary cuts already 
pushed to an extreme limit is not one which the Govern- 
ment should, or could, entertain. 

The recommendations for retrenchment in existing 
or projected services include the abolition of the appoint- 
ments of Director-General I.M.S., and Public Health 
Commissioner with the Government of India, and of 
the separate establishment of the Director-General, 
which includes six medical officers, one of whom acts 
as an assistant to the Public Health Commissioner. It 
is recommended that the responsible heads of the 
existing central departments should be replaced by two 
isolated officers, a Medical Adviser to the Government 
of India and a Public Health Adviser to the Govern- 
ment of India, each to be “‘ of sufficient standing and 
experience to function as a Deputy Secretary, and to 
draw about a Deputy Secretary’s pay.’’ The existing 
nucleus of a central health and medical department 
would be absorbed in the Army Department on the 
one hand, and the civil Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Lands on the other. The subcommittee’s 
justification of these recommendations is hardly con- 
vincing. Holding that the D.G.I.M.S. and his office 
are merely a survival of the pre-reform period, it opines 
that medical service questions do not require a civil 
head of the Medical Services any more than is the case 
with any other All-India Service operating largely in 
the major Provinces ; that co-ordination of the medical 
policies of the major Provinces may per se be a 
desirable object, but the existing constitution does not 
demand it ; and that neither do the Provinces ask’ for 
it, nor can India in her present financial condition 
afford to undertake it. On the military side the sub- 
committee considers it only right that all such matters 
should be transferred to the Army Department, but does 
not find it necessary to discuss the efficiency value for the 
Service of a head with adequate status, including access 
to the Viceroy, and reasonable departmental resources. 
As regards the Public Health Commissioner, it bases its 
recommendations, with cheerful imconsequence, upon 
those of the Inchcape Economy Committee of 1923, 
ignoring alike the cogency of the reasons which led ‘to 
their rejection in the earlier period of financial stringency, 
and the practice and experience of all civilized Govern- 
ments, federal as well as unitary, in the matter of 
central health departments, and the grave implications 
of the Indian morbidity and mortality returns at the 
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present time. Both these recommendations have been 
rejected by the Government of India. The report as 
yet available do not inform us of the grounds for this 
decision, but we may hazard a guess that it is based 
on three general considerations: appreciation of the 
actual health obligations, national and international, of 
the Central Government, under the existing constitu- 
tion ; realization of the essential part played by a 
strong central department of health in the sound 
development of any federal State ; and, perhaps not 
less, recognition of the importance for the efficiency of 
military and civil services alike, especially during a 
period of transition and doubt such as the present, of 
a responsible head with adequate status. 

On two more recommendations of the subcommittee 
the decision of the Government is not mentioned in the 
reports so far received. These are the suspension of 
the annual grant of 5} lakhs to the Central Research 
Fund, and the reduction of the estimate for the first 
year’s work of the new School of Tropical Hygiene at 
Calcutta. We hope and believe that the former of these 
entails only a further postponement of the creation of 
a Central Research Institute, already the subject of 
inquiry by two special scientific commissions and much 
overdue, and not a curtailment of the existing minimum 
programme of basic research. While it is only proper 
that all possible economy should be observed in the 
administration of the Calcutta School of Hygiene, the 
recommendations of the subcommittee are to be 
regretted, not merely because they suggest a somewhat 
cavalier attitude towards the commitments undertaken 
by the Government of India in accepting the munificent 
gift of the Rockefeller Trustees, but because of the 
implied assumption either that India can obtain in the 
open market the services of first-class scientists at any- 
thing less than competitive rates, or that India can 
afford to dispense with such services. To those who 
hold this view or find in public health and research 
services the most appropriate field for retrenchment— 
and reports from Delhi suggest that in India, at least, 
their number is not negligible—we would recommend 
a study of the statement by Colonel W. G. King, Sir 
Ronald Ross, and the late Sir W. J. Simpson (quoted 
in our leading article of April 14th, 1923) on public 
health and medical research in India, which pointed 
out that the mean expectation of life of the Indian male 
at birth, which was 24.59 in 1891, had diminished by 
1911 to 22.59, while in England it had risen from 40.17 
in 1841 to 51.50 in 1910-12. They should also study 
the latest reports of the Public Health Commissioner, 
whose office and functions they find superfluous. From 
these they will learn that the Indian death rate for 
1928 was nearly double that of England and Wales, 
and thrice that of New Zealand, while the infant death 
rate, a sensitive index of the value of public health 
effort, was nearly two and a half times that of England 
and Wales, and about five times that of New Zealand 
for the same year. The Report of the Simon Com- 
,;Mission will inform them that the annual deaths from 
‘preventable disease are estimated at five or six millions. 


————ae 
In face of such facts the vital question for India woulg 
seem to be whether curtailment of public health ang 
research services is not a method of economy to 
extravagant to be seriously considered. 
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EPHEDRINE AND PSEUDO-EPHEDRINE 
Ephedrine was introduced as a cure for asthma aboy 
seven years ago and has rapidly attained a great popy. 
larity. The original source was the Chinese plant 
Ephedra vulgaris, and the disturbed condition of Ching 
in recent years has resulted in the supply being scarcely 
adequate to meet the demand. Lieut.-Colonel Chopra 
and his co-workers have just published’ the results ofa 
careful study of the Indian ephedras, which was made 
in order to see if any of these could serve as a sourre 
of the alkaloid. They analysed the alkaloidal conten 
of a number of species grown in different localities, and 
also studied the seasonal variation. They found tha 
two species (E. gerardiana and E. nebrodensis) con. 
tained from 0.5 to 2 per cent. of ephedrine. They 
yields equal or even surpass those obtained from 
Chinese plants. E. intermedia gave a good yield of 
total alkaloids, most of which consisted cf pseudo 
ephedrine. The alkaloidal content in all species showed 
great seasonal variation, which depended on the raip. 
fall and therefore was different in different localities 
The alkaloid yield during the wet months was only 
one-third of that obtained from plants collected during 
the dry. months. These researches have therefor 
resulted in establishing a new source cf ephedrine, ani 
the authors mention that the Indian export of ephedr 
leaves is now at least 25 per cent. of the Chineg 
export. They have also studied the relative therapeutic 
values of ephedrine and pseudo-ephedrine. They found 
that ephedrine, when given regularly for asthma, pr 
duced a variety of disagreeable side-effects. Palpite- 
tion, tachycardia, fainting fits, constipation, and 
digestive disturbances were among the effects noted. 
A still more important fact was that patients with 
cardiac disease tended to become decompensated. when 
given ephedrine regularly in large doses. The authors 
found that ephedrine produced a more powerful vase 
constrictor action than did pseudo-ephedrine, but that 
the former depressed, whilst the latter stimulated, the 
myocardium. On the other hand, the two drugs pre 
duced an equal action on the respiratory tract. Clinied 
tests showed that ephedrine and pseudo-ephedrine wet 
equally effective in relieving asthma, but that the latte 
caused fewer unpleasant side-actions. ‘* If the use 0 
this alkaloid (pseudo-ephedrine) is extended in th 
treatment of asthma and other conditions in whid 
ephedrine is being used, not only will the cost of treat 
ment be reduced, but it may be possible to avoid th 
unpleasant side-effects of the latter group.’’ The result 
obtained by Lieut.-Colonel Chopra and his co-workes 
are interesting and important, first from an economt 
point of view, and secondly, because they suggest a 
advance in the treatment of asthma. It is to be hope 
that clinicians in this country will study the relatitt 
merits of ephedrine and pseudo-ephedrine. 








Their Chemistry and Pharmacology, India 
By R. N. Chopt 
Krishna, Ph.D., D.Sc., F.LC., and T. P. Ghos 


Indian Ephedras : 
Journal of Medical Research, 1931, xix, 177. 
M.A., M.D., S. 





B:Sc., 2.6.5. 
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THE RED CROSS TRANSFUSION SERVICE 
It is announced that the Medical Research Council 
and the British Red Cross Society have appointed 
Dr. H. F. Brewer, senior demonstrator of pathology at 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital, to be medical officer to 
the Blood Transfusion Service organized by the Red 
Cross. His duties will be to supervise the examination 
of volunteers for transfusion, collate information on the 
effect of transfusion on donors, and to carry out 
researches into blood grouping, so that the transfusion 
service may be kept abreast of the latest develop- 
ments in surgery and haematology. St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital is providing the laboratory facilities. Some 
account of the work of this service was given by 
Mr. Geoffrey L. Keynes at the meeting of the Medical 
Society of London on October 26th, and briefly reported 
in the British Medical Journal of October 3st (p. 801). 
The service has now a ten years’ history, and the 
number of calls upon it has grown steadily each year, 
with the exception of a short period when the liver 
treatment of pernicious anaemia first came to be 
widely adopted, and obvjated the necessity in many 
cases for successive blood transfusions. Last year 
only 52 transfusions for pernicious anaemia were 


given, though there were 140 transfusions for 
anaemias of other forms. In 1929 the number of 
transfusions carried out was 1,333; in 1930 the 


number rose to 1,627, and by the end of this year 
it is expected that 2,000 calls will have been made 
upon this service. The membership of the service is 
now over 1,100, of whom about one-fifth are women. 
Very many social organizations are represented on the 
list of volunteers. No payment is made, but all 
expenses are refunded, including time lost from work, 
but in most cases the donor, if required in the daytime, 
is able to return to his work within an hour. More 
than a hundred hospitals have called for the service. 
A very careful record is kept of the nature of the calls 
and the result of the transfusion. In more than half the 
transfusions the result is described as ‘‘ good,’’ ‘‘ very 
good,”’ or ‘‘ excellent,’’ and only in 10 per cent. -is 
“no improvement ’’ recorded. During 1930 the number 
of distinct conditions for which transfusion was given 
was 148, and the medical and surgical cases were almost 
equal in numbers. Transfusion was given also in 217 
obstetrical or gynaecological cases. As many as 449 
transfusions were given in cases of disease affecting the 
alimentary canal (carcinoma 106, colitis 52, duodenal 
and gastric ulcer 291). Blood transfusion was given 
last year in 33 cases of fracture and severe injury, in 
22 cases of osteomyelitis, in 37 of septicaemia and 
pyaemia, and in 42 of uterine fibroids. Though the 
Operation is not painful or harmful to the donor, those 
responsible for the service are a little in doubt as to 
the effect of frequent bestowals. Mr. Keynes, at the 
meeting of the Medical Society of London, stated that 
a certain donor in France had given his blood 450 
times, and that at present in London there was a man 
who was anxious to emulate his example, but those con- 
cerned hesitated to allow him to do so. It appears that 
blood grouping is imperfectly understood by some who 
ask for transfusion for their patients, for they persist 
M requesting the services of the universal donors, with 
the result that these are over-used, and donors in the 
other groups are not used at ali. 





LEPTOSPIROSIS IN THE ANDAMANS 
In an Indian Medical Research Memoir (No. 20, March, 
1931)' Lieut.-Colonel J. Taylor and Dr. A. N. Goyle 
describe the result of their investigation of a severe 
type of jaundice which occurs in the penal settlement 
around Port Blair in South Andaman Island. Previous 
work, notably that of Barker in 1926, had shown the 
leptospiral nature of this disease, but no thorough 
clinical and laboratory investigation of the condition 
had been undertaken prior to the work recorded in 
this memoir. After a brief historical survey of jaundice 
in the Andamans, and a descripton of the infected area 
and its population, the authors give the results of their 
clinical and laboratory investigation of sixty-four cases 
of this disease. Clinically, the condition differed little 
from Weil’s disease as it occurs in other parts of the 
world. The incubation period was from six to eight 
days, the onset acute, with fever, prostration, pains in 
the body, muscular tenderness, injection of the con- 
junctivae, and frequently albuminuria. Jaundice was 
absent in 34 per cent. of the cases ; when present it 
made its appearance, as a rule, on the fourth or fifth 
day of disease. Secondary fever was noted in 19 per 
cent. of cases, and the mortality was 18.7 per cent., 
about midway between that obtaining in the Japanese 
mines outbreak investigated by Inada and his colleagues 
in 1916, and the low rate of 4.5 per cent. observed in 
the British and French armies on the Western front 
during the great war. Illustrative cases of different 
degrees of severity are described in detail, and the 
differential diagnosis is discussed. The laboratory 
investigation brought out certain points of considerable 
interest. It has long been recognized that direct 
examination of human material, with the possible excep- 
tion of urine, is of little use as a diagnostic procedure, 
and Taylor and Goyle are of like opinion. In the past 
reliance was placed on guinea-pig inoculation, either 
with blood collected early in the disease or with urine 
in the later stages, as a means to diagnosis, but in this 
investigation only one guinea-pig out of twenty-two 
inoculated with blood became infected, and no better 
success was obtained when urine was the inoculum. On 
the other hand, blood cultures made in Noguchi’s semi- 
solid leptospiral medium, or Fletcher’s modification of 
it, were usually positive when blood was collected 
during the first four or five days of disease. Later in 
the disease there are the various serological tests avail- 
able for diagnosis, such as agglutination, complement- 
fixation, the adhesion test, and Pfeiffer’s reaction. 
But here one must not forget that the pathogenic 
eptospira fall into a number of serological groups 
which bear little or no relation either to the type of 
disease or to its geographical distribution ; so that 
unless one were in possession of a variety of strains, 
including the local strains, serological reactions might 
be of little value. In fact, Taylor and Goyle’s findings 
emphasize this point, for twenty-four out of the twenty- 
eight Andaman strains of leptospira examined sero- 
logically formed a group reacting with none of the 
serums prepared from a representative collection of 
human, rat, and dog strains. As elsewhere, Weil’s 
disease in the Andamans was found to be associated 








1 Leptospirosis in the Andamans.. By Lieut.-Colonel J]. Tayler, 
D.S.O., M.D., D.P.H., I.M.S., and Amar Nath Goyle, M.B., Ph.D. 
Indian Medical Research Memoirs, 
Spink and Co. 
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with wet conditions. The seasonal prevalence was that 
of the south-west monsoon, and cases were practically 
confined to adult males whose work entailed prolonged 
contact with stagnant water. Work in the paddy fields 
was responsible for a considerable number of cases, 
and the authors recommend the application of calcium 
cyanamide fertilizer to infected fields as a prophylactic 
measure likely to be effective. The memoir contains an 
appendix giving a useful summary of our present know- 
ledge of leptospiral infections. 


j 
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¥ DRUG POTS 

With the advance of pharmacy as a science, and the 
gradual disappearance of the bottle of medicine in 
favour of tablets, the furniture of the chemists’ shops 
is changing rapidly. The huge carboys, with cabalistic 
signs on the glass, and the coloured liquid inside, which 
used to shine so gloriously on a foggy day in London, 
have gone as completely as the ordered rows of drug 
pots and the stoppered bottles on the shelves behind 
the counter. Mr. Geoffrey Eliot Howard, therefore, has 
done well to describe some of them before it is too 
late, and the Medici Society to reproduce their shape 
and colour in a series of excellent plates... Mr. Howard 
classifies these drug pots rather too rigidly into decennial 
periods, each identifiable by the character of its 
ornamentation. He has also enlisted the services of 
Mr. C. J. S. Thompson to explain the nature and uses 
of the various drugs which the jars contained. This 
table is the more easily understood if it be remembered 
that U and V are interchangeable. The table might 
have been amplified with advantage by describing the 
cryptic alchemical signs which often ornament both 
drug pots and bottles. Added to the general descrip- 
tion are short articles on posset pots, the pill slab, the 
barber’s bowl, wine cups, and wine pots, all of which 
have long since gone out of use and become ‘‘ museum 
pieces.”’ There are one or two small slips which may 
be rectified in any future edition. It was Dr. William 
Bullein, not Andrew Boorde, who described the 
apothecary as the “‘ physician’s cook,”’ and the barber’s 
dish (p. 76) could only have been used as a receptacle 
for blood in cases of emergency. The physician always 
recommended the quantity of blood to be taken away 
in a stated number of ounces, unless it was ‘“‘ ad 
deliquium,’’ and the metal bleeding-bowl was therefore 
marked on its inner surface with lines representing 
ounces, and had a flattened portion in its circle, where 
it could be held against the arm. 


MEDICAL HYDROLOGY 
The annual meeting of the International Society of 
Medical Hydrology was held in Amsterdam from 
October 30th to November 3rd. In the absence of the 
president (Professor W. Thayer), Dr. J. Van Breeman 
presided. The honorary secretaries were Dr. E. P. 
Poulton (London) and Dr. W. S. C. Copeman 
(London). An inaugural banquet was given to the 
120 or so members who attended the meeting by the 
Dutch Society for the Study of Rheumatism. This was 
followed by a concert. On the next day the society 
was Officialiy welcomed in the morning by high officials 





Early English Drug Jars. By Geoffrey Eliot Howard. London: 
The Medici Society, Ltd. (10s. 6d.) 








of the Dutch Government and representatives of 4 
public health services. It was pointed out % 
rheumatic problems were now definitely considered jy 
Holland to justify inclusion under the heading 
“public health,’’ and that this lead was now, pe 
followed in other countries, which were awaking to 
grave social significance of the rheumatic diseases, } 
the afternoon a discussion on ‘‘ The factor of chill j 
disease '’ was opened at the university by Profesy 
Loghem, who gave an account of an epidemiologigy 
experiment which he had inaugurated with the aid 
7,000 colleagues throughout the country over a perig 
of thirty-seven weeks. He was able to show that the 
mortality curve from pneumonia and other bronchjj 
affections (excluding the mortality due to senility) rq 
parallel with the ground temperature curve over thj 
period. Other speakers included Dr. Schade (Germany 
Dr. R. Fortescue Fox (London), Professor Wybauy 
(Belgium), Professor Prusik (Czechoslovakia), and D; 
Baudoin (France). At a council meeting the Tetiting 
chairman, Dr. Fortescue Fox, inducted his success, 
Dr. E. P. Poulton, into the chair, and Dr, R. Kel 
(Switzerland) was elected honorary secretary jointly 
with Dr. W. S. C. Copeman. On the Sunday a tourg 
the city of Amsterdam was provided by the hogs, 
followed by a discussion at the Institute of Hygiene 
opened by Dr. A. Haberlin (Germany), on te 
treatment of non-tuberculous children by the seaside 
a subject discussed by him at the Annual Meeting of th 
British Medical Association at Eastbourne last July 
The members visited the clinics of Professors Snappe 
(internal medicine) and Brouwer (neurology), wher 
recent research work was shown and discussed. 4 
clinical meeting was held on the last morning at th 
Institute for Physical Therapy, of which the acting 
president (Dr. Van Breeman) has been director fy 
twenty-six years, proving himself thereby to have bea 
amongst the pioneers in this form of treatment | 
Europe. The Ligue International Contre le Rhumatism 
afterwards held its annual meeting, at which bh 
Fortescue Fox was re-elected chairman, and Dr. Vaf 
Breeman secretary. 


VITAMIN A CONTENT OF BUTTER AND 
MARGARINE 


Miss Barbara Morgan and Dr. Katharine Cowatl 
recently published? estimations of the vitamin A contet 














of a sample of fresh summer butter and of a “ vitami 
margarine.’’ Their tests showed that the butter am 
margarine had an approximately equal vitamin 4 
content, and that the potency of each was about om 
thirtieth that of a standard cod-liver oil. The authos 
point out that these results confirm the claim of th 
makers of the margarine that their product has 
vitamin A content equal to that of butter. Miss Mor 
and Dr. Coward’s findings are of interest in connexi 
with the investigation into the activity of vitamin 
centrates, of which an account appeared recently in thé 
columns.* It will be recalled that four preparati 
were tested for their content of various vitamins. 

vitamin A content was tested in two cases, the vitamin| 
content in three cases, and the vitamin D content 
one case. Reviewing these investigations, we said 





1 British Medical Journal, August 22nd, 1931, ». 331. 
3 Lancet, 1981, ii, 758. a 
3 British Medical Journal, July 11th, 1931, p. 71. 
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“The results can be considered fairly satisfactory as 
regards vitamin A, for both products tested had an 
activity similar to that of cod-liver oil, and, further, 
“ The three tests for vitamin C were very disappointing, 
for two were completely negative.’’ The purpose of 
the tests undertaken on our behalf was to estimate how 
much reliance the medical practitioner could place on 
the vitamin concentrates prepared by firms of repute. 
In discussing the significance of the results obtained we 
remarked: ‘‘ It is evident from the results obtained that 
the problem of preparing on a commercial scale stable 
concentrates of vitamin A and C has not yet been fully 
solved, at any rate in the case of preparations put up 
in the form of foods.’’ Since the results of the tests 
were so much more favourable in respect of vitamin A 
than of vitamin C, it was perhaps a little unfair to 
bracket vitamin A concentrates with vitamin C con- 
centrates in a single generalization. We are the more 
glad, therefore, to note that the results obtained by 
Miss Morgan and Dr. Coward in the case of vitamin A 
concentrates added to margarine appear to be com- 
pletely satisfactory, not only in respect of the presence 
of this vitamin, but also of its stability. It is a very 
difficult problem to mix such delicate active principles 
as those contained in vitamin concentrates with other 
substances to make palatable foods and yet to avoid 
rendering them unstable ; and we have no wish to 
underrate the successes already achieved in this matter 
by manufacturers of the highest standing. 


BRITISH EMPIRE CANCER CAMPAIGN 
In the absence of Lord Reading, Sir Charles Gordon- 
Watson presided at the quarterly meeting of the Grand 
Council of the British Empire Cancer Campaign, held 
on November 10th. On the recommendations of the 
Executive Council and the Scientific Advisory Committee 
a further grant for one year of £600 was made to the 
Cancer Research Committee of the Marie Curie Hospital, 
also of £300 to Mrs. E. K. Dawson of Edinburgh, 
and of £50 to Mr. E. Nevill Willmer of Cambridge. 
Sir Charles Gordon-Watson, as chairman of the Investi- 
gation Committee, reported in detail the whole of the 
investigations which had been made by the Campaign 
in connexion with the diagnostic claims of Dr. Bendien 
of Zeist, Holland. After reading the contents of the 
letter which had been sent by the Investigation Com- 
mittee to the scientific press,! expressing the opinion 
that the method of diagnosis could not be as yet 
accepted as reliable, Sir Charles pointed out emphatically 
that in his official correspondence Dr. Bendien had 
never made claims concerning the treatment of cancer, 
nor had a shred of evidence been submitted to the 
Campaign in support of his ability to treat cancer 
patients successfully. A vote of grateful thanks was 
accorded by the Grand Council to Sir William Morris, 
Bt., for his generous gift to the Campaign of £25,000 
for the specific purpose of the establishment of a radio- 
logical research fellowship at Mount Vernon Hospital. 
All arrangements in connexion with the establishment 
of this William Morris Research Fellowship were 
delegated to a joint committee, consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the Mount Vernon Hospital and members 
of the Scientific Advisory Committee of the Campaign. 





* British Medica! Journal, October 10th, p. 677. 
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The work to be carried out under the Fellowship will 
be both clinical and laboratory, and it is hoped that it will 
be possible fairly soon to install the necessary equipment 
at Mount Vernon Hospital. The trustees in charge of 
the funds are Sir Richard Garton, Mr. J. Beaumont 
Pease, and Mr. F. C. Goodenough, members of the 
Finance Committee of the Campaign. 


PATHOLOGICAL SPECIMENS BY POST 

The Postmaster-General requests us to remind members 
of the medical profession of the regulations governing 
the postal transmission of pathological specimens sent 
for medical examination or analysis. He informs us 
that pathological specimens improperly packed have 
been observed in the post, and draws attention to the 
serious risk of infection to officers of the post office 
and of contamination to the mails in the event of 
leakage of such packets. The regulations are as 
follows: 

Deleterious liquids or substances, though otherwise pro- 
hibited from transmission by post, may be sent for medical 
examination or analysis to a recognized medical laboratory 
or institute, whether or not belonging to a public health 
authority,.or to a qualified medical practitioner or veterinary 
surgeon within the United Kingdom, by Letter Post, and on 
na account by Parcel Post, under the following conditions: 
Any such liquid or substance must be enclosed in a receptacle, 
sealed or otherwise securely closed, which 
receptacle must itself be placed in a strong wooden, leather, 
or metal case in such a way that it cannot shift about, and 
with a sufficient quantity of some absorbent material (such 
as sawdust or cotton-wool) so packed about the receptacle 
as absolutely to prevent any possible leakage from the package 
in the event of damage to the receptacle. The packet so 
made up must be conspicuously marked ‘‘ Fragile with care,” 
and bear the words ‘‘ Pathological specimen.’’ Any packet 
of the kind found in the parcel post, or found in the letter 
post not packed and marked as directed, will be at once 
stopped and destroyed with all its wrappings and enclosures. 
Further, any person who sends by post a deleterious liquid 
or substance for medical examination or analysis otherwise 
than as provided by these regulations is liable to prosecution. 
If receptacles are supplied by a laboratory or institute, they 
should be submitted to the secretary, General Post Office, 
in order to ascertain whether they are regarded as complying 
with the regulations. 


Sir E. Hilton Young, who succeeds Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain as Minister of Health, was the first (and 
has so far been the only) layman to serve on the 
General Medical Council since its formation in 1858. 
He was appointed by the King on the advice of the 
Privy Council on May 23rd, 1926, to fill the vacancy 
on the Council caused by the resignation of Sir Francis 
Champneys. 


The Thomas Vicary Lecture will be delivered at the 
Royal College of Surgeons of England by Colonel 
W. P. MacArthur, D.S.0O., M.D., on Thursday, 


December 10th, at 5 o’clock. His subject is ‘‘ The 
surgeon and old-time plague.”’ 


We regret to announce the death at Bournemouth, 
on November 5th, of Mr. Bilton Pollard, consulting 
surgeon to University College Hospital, and to the 
Queen’s Hospital for Children, London. We hope to 
publish a memoir, with portrait, in our next issue. 
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THE RELATIVE VALUE OF 
RADIOTHERAPY IN THE TREATMENT 
OF CANCERS OF THE UPPER 
AIR PASSAGES 


SEMON LECTURE BY MR. DOUGLAS HARMER 
The annual Semon Lecture, under the auspices of the 
University of London, was delivered by Mr. W. Douglas 
Harmer, F.R.C.S., at the house of the Royal Society of 
Medicine on November 5th. Mr. Harmer devoted the 
lecture toa review of the relative value of radiotherapy 
in the treatment of cancers of the upper air passages. 

The lecturer began by remarking that until recently 
few centres with adequate facilities for radiotherapy 
existed, but the position had gradually improved. The 
British Empire Cancer Campaign, the National Radium 
Commission, and the Medical Research Council had now 
nineteen centres, in addition to those hospitals which had 
been given radium by the King Edward’s Hospital Fund. 
It was to be hoped that before long every hospital would 
realize that it was impossible to administer radiation 
treatment properly unless all patients suitable for it were 
handed over to a group of specialists—surgeon, patho- 
logist, physicist, radiologist—between whom there must 
be close co-operation. At St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 
researches had been proceeding since 1913, and recently he 
had been connected with another unit—the combined 
Radium Institute and Mount Vernon Hospital, which was 
now one of the most important centres in the country 
and comparable with the great foundations abroad. 

After emphasizing the importance of early diagnosis, 
and pointing out that practitioners must be trained to 
send their patients, on the first suspicion of malignancy, 
to such centres as those mentioned, Mr. Harmer discussed 
the choice of treatment—a very difficult problem. Expe- 
rience of all the various methods would decide between 
surgery, diathermy, radiation, or a combination of them, 
according to the nature and extent of the disease. If a 
comparison must be made between surgery and radiation, 
all the cases should be placed in one of three groups: the 
operable, borderline, and inoperable. On making an 
analysis of all patients examined at radium centres and 
non-radium centres, it would be found that in operable 
cases the results were about the same at both kinds of 
centres ; in advanced cases the results at the radium 
centres would be found superior, because of the greater 
variety of treatment offered, and if all the cases in the 
three groups were taken together, the radium centres would 
score heavily. 

EFFECTS OF RADIATION 

Nearly all cancers in the upper air passages, Mr. Harmer 
continued, were radio-sensitive to some extent, but, owing 
to their depth from the surface, it was difficult to deliver 
an adequate tissue dose. Radium, applied on the surface 
or interstitially, in contradistinction to x rays, must be 
considered as a “‘ short-range gun.’’ Clinically and experi- 
mentally, it had been noted that the best results were 
obtained with radium when it was applied in close apposi- 
tion to the lesion. In illustration of this, he pointed out 
that whereas in cancers strictly localized to the vocal 
cords a large percentage of good results was secured, and 
recurrences only took place at the anterior commissure 
or below the cord, in advanced cases with subglottic 
extensions the results had been bad, the chief reason being 
failure to cover the growth with the radium. It was 
important to irradiate uniformly the whole of the diseased 
area ; this could be done more certainly with needles than 
with seeds ; if possible, the needles should be distributed 
around the tumour, rather than inserted within it. The 
use of small doses over long periods had certainly given 
better results than large doses applied for a short time. 
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With regard to filtration, he believed that Physicists we 
to blame for advising the use of filters so thin as 0.5 m 
platinum. Except in very experienced hands, it wag gi 
to employ thicker filters, even up to 1 mm. With is 
filtration radium caused very little damage to 4 
surrounding tissues, and needles could safely be plaod 
close to, or into, bones without fear of necrosis. 

In considering the effects of radiation, it should y 
borne in mind that syphilitics, chronic alcoholics, » 
persons seriously debilitated or anaemic, rarely responj 
well. Of equal importance were the radiation sensitiy; 
of different grades of cancers and the condition of 4 
stroma. Although there was no experimental evidey 
of a stimulating effect of radiation on the growth , 
tumours, this might occur clinically if too small a dg 
were given. No doubt, previous treatment often mat 
cancer radio-resistant to further applications, but the tip 
elapsing, and the nature and extent of the recurreng 
must be considered before deciding on a repetition of 4 
treatment. Above all, steps should be taken, before gy 
repetition, to verify the diagnosis, so that a delayg 
radium burn might not be mistakenly irradiated a, 
recurrence of the cancer. No patient who had receiyg 
radiation treatment at some other centre should be give 
x rays or radium until all the details of the Previow 
treatment had been obtained. 

Post-irradiation changes might be classified as follows 
(1) total disappearance of growth, the tissues regainiy 
a normal appearance ; (2) fibrosis or partial healing 
(3) oedema, possibly due to a specific type of infectiq, 
and always of serious significance ; (4) radiation sores, { 
be distinguished from the painless and rapidly healix 
normal reactions ; (5) necrosis, a complication OCCurTty 
more particularly in the larynx, but rare if adequ 
filtration had been employed, and care taken to prevetj 
sepsis ; and (6) pain, as distinct from that ensuing upm 
radium burns, and appearing as severe neuralgia, due t 
chronic sepsis, ulceration, or fibrosis, or signifying thi 
the whole disease had not been destroyed. 


CANCERS OF THE LARYNX 

Mr. Harmer then discussed separately the differ 
regions in respect to the occurrence of cancer. Intrins 
carcinoma of the larynx, he said, could be diagnos! 
early while it was an entirely local disease, and, givd 
an intelligent selection of cases, the results obtained 
surgery had been very good indeed. The poor resil 
often following surgery in operable cases were due chief 
to the fact that very few patients could be safely treatt 
by laryngo-fissure ; yet the majority of laryngologists si 
preferred surgery to radiation, because in most hani 
the latter gave such unsatisfactory results, and the dang 
were considerable owing to faulty treatment. The gene 
experience was that carcinoma of the ventricular ba 
was highly radio-sensitive, while that of the cord ¥ 
favourable for radiation, and that of the subgloti 
region resistant. There was no agreement at present asf 
the best method of irradiating, but the lecturer o& 
sidered that buried radium had given such good resil 
in his own cases as to make that the method of choi 
If on first treating these operable cases with radium t 
disease did not disappear at once, it would usually 
arrested, and the line of further treatment could ! 
decided upon deliberately. As a rule, radiation shu 
not be repeated unless the patient was unfitted ! 
laryngectomy ; small recurrences could sometimes ! 
treated with radium a second time, but surgery sh 
be carefully considered. 

The larynx offered one of the best examples of the s% 
range efficacy of the gamma rays. To insert the rad 
a modification of Ledoux’s operation (fenestration) * 
suitable for growths absolutely localized to one V® 
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rd-or band. When the growth had crossed the middle 
ns the needles must be placed bilaterally ; when it had 
xtinded down into the subglottic region the principle of 
Hautant’s operation, or some modification thereof, should 
be employed, and long needles inserted. To prevent 
complications, sepsis must: be avoided at all costs by 
entleness in the manipulation of the tissue, by complete 
and careful haemostasis, and by closing the skin wound 
completely. To prevent oedema, perichondritis, and late 
full filtration was necessary (up to 0.8 mm. 
platinum). Tracheotomy should not be performed if the 
opposite cord was movable and the glottis adequate. 
With these precautions he had treated eight cases of this 
operable group ; seven of the patients were living and 
free from disease, two of them after six years and one 
oes eee cases radiation combined with surgery 
was capable of giving good results. Personally he pre- 
ferred the use of radium interstitially after removal of the 
thyroid and cricoid cartilages, with pre- and post-operative 
radiation. When a growth had extended beyond the 
limits of the laryngeal cartilages or through them, so 
that the tissues of the neck were invaded, and particularly 
when there were glands on both sides of the neck, laryng- 
ectomy should not be undertaken. 

Altogether, although the results of radium treatment 
in most centres had proved unsatisfactory, the lecturer 
believed this to be due to faulty technique, inadequate 
dosage, and an under-estimation of the extent of the 
disease. In his own unit the percentage of cures in the 
operable cases appeared to be at least as good as with 
operation. The time had arrived when the question should 
be asked whether it was ever safe to perform a Jaryng- 
ectomy unless the patient had _ received preliminary 
radiation treatment in some form. Then, if the disease 
was not cleared up by radiation within three months, or if 
any induration remained in the larynx, it was safer to 
advise laryngectomy than to repeat radium treatment ; 
unless very intense radiation had been employed, laryng- 
ectomy could safely be performed. Even in inoperable 
cases some relief of symptoms and prolongation of life 
could be obtained by radium. If the growth had infil- 
trated the cartilages extensively, or had perforated into 
the neck, radium should not be employed interstitially ; 
better results could be obtained with less risk of sepsis 
by external irradiation with x rays or radium, followed by 
intubation with radium. 

In a brief note on cancers of the hypopharynx, in 
which he included those of the pyriform fossa, of the 
posterior pharyngeal wall, and extrinsic laryngeal growths, 
the lecturer said that he considered a combination of 
surgery and radiation to be a better treatment than simple 
excision. 


reactions, 


NasaL GROWTHS 

Extrinsic growths starting in the skin of the nose were 
either rodent ulcer or squamous-celled carcinoma. In all 
types of rodent ulcer radiation was better than excision, 
but in resistant growths excision by diathermy was indi- 
cated, and was preferable to the knife. Surface irradia- 
tion by beta and gamma rays gave good results in early 
lesions, but needling was preferable for advanced cases 
and recurrences. Carcinoma might commence spontane- 
ously, or develop in scar tissue or in a previously existing 
rodent ulcer, lupus, or even endothelioma. It had a 
chronic course, penetrating deeply and extending widely ; 
although persisting for years, it rarely affected the 
lymphatic glands or produced metastases. Such nasal 
carcinomas behaved quite unlike carcinoma in any other 
part of the body. The best method of treatment was to 
use radium on a mould, giving split doses for two to four 
weeks, and supplementing occasionally by buried radium 





along the edge of the lesion. These cancers showed an 
inveterate tendency to recur, so that many treatments 
might be necessary both by radium and diathermy. 

In the nasal sinuses and antrum there was a great 
variation in the types of growth. The commonest was 
a cylindrical carcinoma of the adeno-carcinomatous type. 
For practical purposes all the tumours were malignant, 
but in very early stages some caused little trouble, so 
that the true diagnosis was often overlooked. They tended 
to recur locally, but glandular involvement was late, and 
metastasis took place only in the last stages of the disease. 
Surgery alone had given very unsatisfactory results. With 
surgery, diathermy, and radiation the results had un- 
doubtedly improved. 

For the borderline group of cases, without metastasis, 
preliminary treatment with x rays was advisable, followed 
by a biopsy through the inferior meatus or the canine 
fossa. If malignancy was established, the next essential 
step was to provide adequate drainage and exposure, so 
that the limits of the disease were shown. As a method 
of approach, he preferred the palatal route, which gave 
the best drainage, offered the best means of inspection, 
and caused no external deformity ; defects in speech and 
swallowing could be easily repaired later by a watertight 
denture. This method gave access to the antrum, nasal 
fossa, the higher ethmoidal cells, and the sphenoidal 
regions. The removal of the obvious part of the growth 
could be effected by diathermy, but in most cases this 
could only be a partial removal, and it was necessary 
to treat the peripheral extensions with radiation. Either 
a large dose of radium could be inserted immediately, or 
the wound could be left open for a week, and the cavity 
then treated with radium, in split doses, for a prolonged 
period, by means of a plate so moulded as to fill the 
cavity, carrying on its outer surface the requisite quantity 
of radium in small needles. This apparatus could be 
worn for six or eight hours daily, until the whole cavity 
was completely covered with a fibrinous film. In the 
inoperable group of cases it was questionable whether 
any treatment should be attempted, but in rare instances, 
where the growth had not extended too widely into the 
zygomatic fossa, * rays might afford palliative relief. 

Almost all forms of sarcoma met with in other parts 
of the body were to be found in the nasal sinuses, and 
varied greatly in malignancy. Biopsy was an essential 
preliminary to treatment, and was safe after a small dose 
of x rays. For the myeloid and fibrous type, which grew 
very slowly and metastasized rarely, surgery was the best 
treatment. For chondrosarcoma, osteosarcoma, and 
mMyxosarcoma, more uncertain in their course, a com- 
bination of surgery, diathermy, and radium was indicated. 
In the fairly large group of round- and spindle-celled 
sarcoma, highly malignant, surgery was fraught with great 
danger. Sometimes the growths were so sensitive that 
they disappeared completely with x rays and surface 
radium ; this treatment should always be tried first. Even 
in cases where radiation failed, it was seldom possible to 
excise the whole diseased area. The results with sarcoma 
had been very much better than with carcinoma. 


THe NASOPHARYNX 

The commonest tumour of the nasopharynx was car- 
cinoma. Most of the growths in this region were highly 
malignant ; usually they were far advanced before the 
patient sought advice, and the disease had invaded the 
base of the skull and the bones at the back of the nose. 
Metastases in the glands occurred earlier with carcinomas 
than with sarcomas. Radiation should be applied before 
trying to confirm diagnosis by a biopsy. Surgery here 
was useless and dangerous. To deliver an adequate radia- 
tion dose to so deep a situation as the base of the skull, 
intense x rays should first be given, followed later by 
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supplementary local treatment with radium. This latter 
might be applied either in the form of a suitable tube, 
containing 50 mg., well filtered with 2 mm. of platinum, 
drawn up into the nasopharynx through the mouth, and 
retained by strings passed through the nose for twenty- 
four to forty-eight hours ; alternatively, tubes could be 
passed through the nose, the disease being treated with 
split doses for a week or longer until the requisite dose 
had been administered. Even if the growth was highly 
sensitive, and disappeared rapidly, the maximum treat- 
ment that was safe should always be given. The total 
dose might vary from 1,500 to 3,000 mg. hours, according 
to the extent of the growth. Severe reactions might result 
from the treatment, but these were unavoidable. Even 
after the acute inflammation had subsided, the healing of 
the tissues was very slow, and radium necrosis was 
common. Although these growths were serious, the 
prognosis of sarcoma was not hopeless. Long-standing 
cures had been reported, and great prolongation of life 
could be expected if the treatment were given early, 
before the glands were affected. On the other hand, Mr. 
Harmer could find no records of long-standing cures of 
carcinoma. 
THe TONSIL AND MESOPHARYNX 

Carcinoma of the tonsil was so malignant that simple 
removal with a knife was dangerous, and ought never 
to be attempted. The lecturer had used diathermy for 
many cases, but always in combination with radiation. 
Most surgeons were agreed that some form of radiation 
was essential, but it was difficult to decide what was the 
best method of delivering an adequate dose. At the Paris 
Radium Institute x rays or distance radium was the 
method of choice. The lecturer’s own view was that the 
primary lesion should be treated in most cases with 
needles, and any remaining induration with the diathermy 
knife. In all cases the neck should be treated with 
massive irradiation, part of the dose to be given before 
and part after dealing with the primary lesion. Block 
dissection should rarely be undertaken ; when employed, 
needles or seeds should be placed in the wound. The 
results of all the different methods of treatment were 
still unsatisfactory, but with further research the radia- 
tion treatment of new growths in this situation might 
give results which to-day were impossible to forecast. 
Sarcoma of the tonsil was much rarer than carcinoma. 
Almost all surgeons were agreed about the risks of 
surgical intervention, and it had been noted that the 
biopsy often failed to give a definite diagnosis. The 
treatment was unquestionably radiation, either x rays 
only, or x rays followed by radium. Such statistics as 
he had been able to collect showed that far better results 
could be obtained by irradiation of sarcomas than of 
carcinomas in this region. 


CANCERS OF THE PaLATE, CHEEK, AND OTHER 
SITUATIONS 

The majority of growths in the palate and cheek were 
squamous-celled carcinomas ; less common were endo- 
theliomas and sarcomas. Growths in the buccal mucosa 
had a more serious prognosis than palatal growths, and 
the prognosis of lesions in the soft palate and uvula was 
more serious than in the hard palate. The primary 
growth should be treated before the glands, except in 
very rapidly growing tumours, in which a pre-operative 
x-ray application to the primary and lymphatic area 
should always be given. The growth should be treated 
afterwards by needles, seeds, or surface radium, since 
x rays alone could not be relied upon to destroy it. For 
the hard palate a denture carrying radium was a simple 
method of giving surface treatment, and for the protection 
of the tongue it should be lined on its under surface with 
1 mm. of lead. If complete healing was not obtained 





—<——————= 
within a reasonable period, the induration should jy 
excised by diathermy. 

The decision as to treatment of the glandular ary 
presented many difficulties. If no glands were found 
examination, and the growth was not of a very virulen 
type, the neck might be left untouched, though it muy 
be examined periodically. Small, movable, unilateral 
glands should be removed, preferably after prelimi 
radiation. Large, fixed, or bilateral glands were always 
inoperable, but the disease could be arrested by a com 
bined treatment with x rays and radium or either alone 
The results on the whole were good. 

The lecturer touched upon endothelioma, which was of 
not uncommon occurrence in the palate, pharyngeal wall, 
nasopharynx, and neck. It could never be trusted t 
remain quiescent, and the sooner it was removed the 
better. Endotheliomas in their early stages had a dense 
fibrous capsule, and were easy to enucleate. The smal 
area of tumour adherent to the surrounding tissues, which 
was the base of the attachment, should be cauterized t 
prevent local recurrence. The treatment was pre-open, 
tive x rays, followed by enucleation of the growth a wee 
later, and the insertion of radium. Transitional c¢j 
carcinomas and lympho-epitheliomas deserved considem. 
tion because of their high malignancy and remarkable 
susceptibility to radiation; they might commence jp 
the tonsil, base of tongue, nasopharynx, larynx, o 
perhaps oesophagus. 

CoNCLUSIONS 

At each stage of his lecture Mr. Harmer described 
illustrative cases, and gave statistics of survival for the 
cases treated in his own unit and collected from othe 
workers. The results in his own clinic, out of more than 
400 cases, showed 19 per cent. of cases of carcinom 
surviving, 50 per cent. of cases of sarcoma, and 47 pet 
cent. of cases of endothelioma. A large proportion of his 
carcinoma cases were inoperable. He believed that ther 
was a great future for radiotherapy, if the treatment was 
properly handled, but it was necessary to have special 
clinics, richly endowed, vigorously supported by those in 
control of radium, and staffed by groups of expert 
specialists. Radium had not made the surgery of cancet 
of the throat easier, but more complicated. He doubted 
the wisdom of a surgeon employing radium without th 
help of a group of experts. Equally the patient ought 
not to be handed over to the pure radiotherapist who had 
no clinical knowledge of the disease. With careful treat: 
ment, relief could be afforded by radiation to a larg 
proportion of advanced cases of cancer. It was safer to 
treat the virulent types of cancer with radiation than with 
surgery alone ; even early cancers might confidently b 
treated by radiation by experts. There was reason to 
believe that external irradiation was necessary in neatly 
all cases before local treatment with radium, but it was 
not clear whether x rays or large quantities of radium 
were best for this purpose. 








A representative meeting of bio-physical assistants was 
held in London on November 4th, when the question d 
constituting an Association of Bio-Physical Assistants was 
discussed. It was agreed that such a society was nece 
sary, and the following resolution was proposed and carried 
unanimously: ‘‘ That an Association of Registered Bie 
Physical Assistants be and is hereby constituted for the 
purpose of (a) advancing the study and practice of physical 
methods, and making available to the public greate 
facilities for such methods through the medium of regs 
tered workers ; (b) to promote the welfare of bio-physicd 
assistants in their professional capacity ; (c) to co-operat 
as required with other recognized bodies for the achieve 
ment of the above ends.’’ An organizing committee wa 
appointed for the purpose of registering the associat 
and drawing up its constitution, etc. 
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SIR GEORGE NEWMAN’S REPORT 
[First Notice] 

The annual report of the Chief Medical Officer of the 
Board of Education (Sir George Newman) for the year 
1930* covers a wide range of subjects. Perhaps one that 
js most pressing is noted at the outset. It is stated that: 
Year after year in these reports attention has been drawn 
to the physical condition of children as we find them when 
first they enter the elementary schools. The defects which 
commonly develop during the first five years of life are 
almost entirely preventable, and, in theory, there is no 
reason why the entrants to school should not consist, with 
few exceptions, of normal healthy children. The fact 
remains, however, that some 20 per cent. of these entrants 
require treatment of some sort, while a very considerable 
proportion in addition, though not immediately requiring 
treatment, show some undesirable deviation from the 
normal. It has for a long time been realized that most 
of these defects have arisen between the ages of 2 and 5 
years. Maternity and child welfare schemes have, on the 
whole, made fairly adequate provision for the care of 
children up to the age of 2 years, but there are compara- 
tively few areas where the same care and supervision are 
available during the three succeeding years. Even in those 
areas where they are available full advantage is not 
always taken of them. The average mother realizes her 
need for skilled advice in the care of infancy, but she 
often considers herself quite competent to diagnose and 
treat the ailments of the “‘ toddler ’’ stage. 


MEDICAL EXAMINATION IN SCHOOLS 

During the years of school life the provision is excellent. 
The statutory requirements of the Board call for a medical 
examination of each child as soon as practicable after 
entering school, at or about 8 years, and before leaving 
school. The ultimate aim of these inspections is not only 
the detection and treatment of disease and defect, but 
also that of advising on the conditions necessary to create 
and maintain all-round healthiness. Comment is made 
that local reports do not sufficiently indicate the general 
state of health of the children. A tale of defects found 
does not indicate this. At every examination the ques- 
tion should be asked, ‘‘ Is this child developing according 
to the plan Nature has mapped out for him? ’’ The 
question is difficult to answer, for it does not depend 
upon averages of height or weight, of alertness or mental 
attainment, or upon any other average standards, but 
upon an estimate of the whole individual. Inspection will, 
in the majority of cases, enable the medical officer to pass 
a child as normally healthy, but in a substantial minority 
it will not be possible to do this with certainty. These 
children will be submitted to a short period of general 
observation and examination, specially directed to such 
matters as evidence of chronic fatigue and of malnutrition. 

It is also a matter of importance that the children at 
medical inspection should be accompanied by a parent, 
usually the mother. It is no exaggeration to say that 
where the attendance of the parents is exceptionally low 
there is something wrong, unless, indeed, the area is one 
where the local industries depend largely on female labour. 
Though the medical officer’s primary object is to assess 
the physical condition of the child, it is of equal impor- 
tance that he should be able to estimate the attitude of 
the mother. Is this parent to become an ally or not? 

During the past year the number of children inspected 
at routine and special examinations totalled two and three- 





*The Health of the School Child. Annual Report of the Chief 
Medical Officer of the Board of Education for the Year | 1930. 
(2s. net.) 
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quarter millions, or 55.4 per cent. of the average attend- 
ance. Defects of vision head the list of defects found, 
closely followed by enlarged tonsils and adenoids. Skin 
diseases follow a long way behind. The percentage of 
children found to be suffering from definite defects (ex- 
cluding dental disease and uncleanliness) requiring treat- 
ment was 20.9 per cent. Reference to the returns of past 
years do not show much variation, though reports from 
some areas are most promising. In Sunderland the per- 
centages of those requiring treatment have been halved in 
the space of seven years. In some directions there has 
been indubitable success; the striking reduction of ring- 
worm of the scalp which is invariably brought about in 
the areas of authorities which provide x-ray treatment 
as a routine measure ; for example, in Bristol there has 
been a fall in nine years from 183 to 8 among some 
60,000 children. In Hull the cases used to average 150 
a year; last year there were only 93. But it is dis- 
appointing to learn that over 700,000 out of five million 
school children were found to be unclean. Over fourteen 
million examinations were made by the school nurses, and 
in 1,069 cases parents were prosecuted. It is suggested 
that the work of the school nurses would be made more 
effective if there were a more frequent resort to the 
weapon of prosecution. Dirt often means disease, and 
cleanliness engenders self-respect. By insisting on cleanli- 
‘ness parents and children learn that they themselves have 
an important part to play in the care of the body ; that 
the school medical service is not a scheme for doing work 
for the children, but an agency which seeks to help those 
who help themselves. 


SPEECH DEFECTS 

A considerable number of local authorities have estab- 
lished classes for the treatment of stammering and other 
speech defects. A child who leaves school without having 
acquired the power of expressing himself in writing may be 
unemployable, and is evidence of the failure of the educa- 
tional system, but inability to speak distinctly is an even 
greater reflection on the system if the defect is remediable. 
There is an imperfect realization of the results obtained 
by a skilled teacher. School medical officer reports show 
that the degree of improvement resulting from such teach- 
ing is well worth while, though none of them is so blind 
to facts as to claim 100 per cent. of cures. At one centre 
the after-history of 68 cases was investigated: 12 were 
‘apparently cured ; 38 were much improved, and with only 
occasional hesitancy if excited ; 13 were improved but 
having more or less frequent lapses ; and in 5 the con- 
dition was practically unchanged. 


EDUCATIONAL STRAIN ON EYESIGHT 

Reports on the children in secondary schools call fre- 
quent attention to the prevalence of defective vision. The 
London report says: 

‘‘ Considering the higher proportion of girls than of boys 
wearing spectacles, and that the number wearing them in- 
creases between 12 and 15, and that notwithstanding this the 
visual acuity of the girls is markedly less than that of the 
boys, whilst also visual acuity declines in boys during 
secondary school life, there appears to be no escaping the 
conclusion that education imposes injurious strain upon the 
eyes, greater in girls than in boys. Of the men in training 
colleges 70 per cent. were able to pass the vision test ; 
26.4 per cent. of those examined wore spectacles. Among 
the women 72.2 per cent. passed the vision test, but 33.5 per 
cent. were wearing spectacles.”’ 


THE ScHOOL DENTAL SERVICE 
It is an acknowledged fact that an adequate scheme 
for dental care during school life is one of the most 
valuable parts, from the point of view of health, of the 
school medical service. There has been a considerable 
increase in the number of dentists appointed for the work ; 
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it is now 741, as against 481 last year. The amount of 
conservative work has increased, both absolutely and 
relatively, the number of fillings averaging 68 per 100 
children treated, as compared with 65 in 1929. The 
percentage treated during the past four years has been 
58.1, 58.4, and 58.5, while in 1930 it was 63.4. It may 
be looked upon as a reflection on our educational system 
that after fifty years of universal education a considerable 
proportion of parents refuse dental treatment for their 
children when skilled treatment is provided free of cost. 
Since in more educated classes dental treatment is sought 
after and obtained at much cost, we may infer that those 
who refuse treatment do so because they fail to understand 
the importance of sound teeth in the maintenance of 
health and the damaging effect of bad teeth. 

Reference is made to the work of Mrs. Mellanby and 
others concerning the possibility of the prevention of 
dental disease by dietetic measures. As recorded in these 
columns on October 3rd (p. 615), a well-controlled experi- 
ment was carried out in a Birmingham residential institu- 
tion: 332 children were under observation, of an average 
age of 9 years. One group was given cod-liver oil or 
irradiated ergosterol, the other oily food that did not 
contain vitamin D. At the end of two years there was 
a significant retardation of the progress of caries of the 
permanent teeth in the vitamin group in each investiga- 
tion as compared with the other groups. There was 
approximately one-third less caries. The hope that dietetic 
measures may check the incidence of dental disease is 
reasonable, but it still awaits the confirmation of wider 
experience. The influence of the teachers in the improve- 
ment of the condition of the teeth of the children is 
commented upon favourably. More than half the battle 
has been won when the children have learnt to be inter- 
ested in and proud of their teeth, and desire to keep them 
whole and not unattractive. 








Ireland 





Annual Meeting of the British Medical Association, 
Dublin, 1933 

The Executive Committee appointed to make arrange- 
ments for the annual meeting of the British Medical 
Association to be held in Dublin in July, 1933, met 
recently in the Royal College of Physicians, Dublin, with 
Professor T. G. Moorhead in the chair. As it is expected 
that more than a thousand doctors from Great Britain and 
other parts of the world will attend the meeting—the 
first to be held in Dublin for almost fifty years—it is 
considered essential that arrangements should be made 
without delay. Seven committees have been appointed 
for this purpose. 


Irish Free State Medical Registration Council 


The autumn session of the Medical Registration Council 
was held on November 3rd at the Council’s office, 
35, Upper Fitzwilliam Street, Dublin. There were present: 
the President (Dr. Denis J. Coffey), Mr. William Doolin, 
Dr. John Dundon, Dr. Edward Magennis, Dr. James N. 
Meenan, Dr. Henry F. Moore, Dr. Thomas Gillman 
Moorhead, Dr. Robert J. Rowlette, Dr. Stephen Shea, 
Mr. R. Atkinson Stoney, and the Registrar, Miss Eileen E. 
Haves. The business of the session included correspond- 


ence from the Ministry of Industry and Commerce, and 
from the Central Midwives Board, Saorstat Eireann, on 
the modification in the Rules arising from the Midwives 
(Ireland) Act, 1918, which was approved by the Council. 
A visitation of the final medical examinations of the 
licensing and qualifying bodies having been initiated at 





——— 


the May session, 1931, a number of such examinations 
were visited during the summer examinations. Arrange. 
ments were made to complete the visitation at the winte 
examinations this year. Other routine business include, 
matters arising under the procedure of registration, cep, 
tificates of death, and the consideration of penal cases, 


Dublin University Biological Association 
At the annual opening meeting of the Dublin Univers; 

Biological Association, held in Trinity College 
October 31st, Dr. A. H. Davidson (president-elect) reag 
a paper entitled, ‘‘ Caesarean section: its history ang 
present status.’’ Dr. Davidson traced the history of the 
operation from the earliest times, and pointed out tha 
it was attended by a very large mortality during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and was only used 
as a last resource. For some time it lost favour, but late 
regained popularity amongst obstetricians. Its rehabilita. 
tion was greatly assisted by the attitude of the Roma 
Catholic Church. It really began to have a definite place 
in obstetrics from the year 1880 onwards. The speaker 
next discussed the position of the operation in modem 
obstetrics, and quoted collected statistics of large number 
of cases in 1911 and 1921 to show that it was gradually 
becoming safer. This was leading to a swing of the 
pendulum in the opposite direction, and the present 
tendency, especially in America and on the Continent, 
was to perform the operation rather too often. He depre 
cated this attitude. He discussed the position held by 
Dublin in the world of obstetrics, and the attitude which 
it had adopted towards the operation, describing this as one 
of extreme conservatism, which led to its performance 
only when necessary in the interests of mother and 
child. Dr. Davidson then showed a_ cinematograph 
film of a lower segment Caesarean section performed 
recently at Dr. Steevens’s Hospital. Mr. L. C. Rivet 
(Queen Charlotte’s Hospital, London), in __ proposing 
a vote of thanks to the president-elect for a mos 
attractive paper, said that he had always been inter 
ested in this operation. Dr. Solomons reported on I6l 
Caesarean operations at the Rotunda during the first 
four years of his Mastership. Of these 85 were per 
formed by the lower segment route with one death, and 
this case was complicated by tumours. Caesarean section, 
he said, could be repeated many times. Professor 
T. G. Moorhead, P.R.C.P.I., proposed that the ‘‘ Dublin 
University Biological Association is worthy of the support 
of all the medical students in the University of Dublin.” 
Sir William de Courcy Wheeler, in seconding the resolt 
tion, which was carried with acclamation, said _ that, 
having heard Dr. Davidson’s address, he was more com 
vinced than ever before of the value of the Association. 
He deplored the fact that in this era of specialization 
Dublin was handicapped, so far as the training d 
specialists was concerned, by its obsolete system d 
multiple small hospitals. In Dublin there was a hospital 
at the corner of almost every street, each one equippilg 
itself to duplicate the work of its neighbour. Now that 
the voluntary system of finance was dead, it was difficult 
to know what would happen to these hospitals when the 
sweepstakes fountain ceased to flow. It was well for the 
profession to realize that the Government already haf 
its finger in the pie, and that, for good or evil, the hospital 
were heading towards State control. Sir William asked 
whether it was too late for a great scheme of amalgam 
tion such as was agreed upon a few years ago. At that 
time there was a hope of money, but none was forthcomr 
ing ; now the money was there. The president (Dr. l 
Abrahamson) distributed the medals as follows: Daniel 
John Cunningham Medal, Laurence Kolb ; John Mallé 
Purser Medal, Horace Donagh O’Brien ; Dublin University 
Biological Association Medal, Albert A. Cunningham. 
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Milk Supply for Infant Welfare Centres 

At a meeting of the Belfast Public Health Committee 
the medical superintendent officer of health sepantod 
that the death rate for the week ended October 24th, 
was 11.1, that from the principal zymotic diseases being 
0.3, as compared with 10.6 and 0.5 for the previous week, 
and 12.1 and 0.7 and 13.9 and 0.6 for the corresponding 
eriod of last year. The committee recommended the 
council to adopt by-laws regulating the sale of ice-cream. 
These by-laws deal with the construction of premises, 
and include precautions for protecting food against in- 
fection or contamination, and provisions for the inspection 
of premises and the hours during which they may be 
kept open. The chairman reported that a complaint had 
been made to him that during past months the supply 
of milk ‘for child welfare centres in the city had decreased, 
and that over the same period the administration costs 
had increased considerably in consequence of the salaries 
of additional doctors and nurses. In his opinion this was 
defeating the object of the scheme, which was intended 
to provide milk for the poor children of the city. Too 
much money, he contended, was being spent on pro- 
fessional services, and the centres were gradually changing 
from child welfare centres to adult welfare centres. He 
suggested that better service would be rendered to the 
children with the limited supply of money available by 
increasing the milk supply and reducing the number of 
officials in connexion with the scheme. 


Belfast Health Statistics 

Referring to tuberculosis, Dr. Thomson states that 
tubercle-infected milk is responsible to a great extent for 
surgical tuberculosis in children ; he adds that the amount 
of tuberculosis in cattle is so great that it would be 
economically impossible to slaughter all the infected 
animals. It is reported that 25 per cent. of the dairy 
cows kept in sheds suffer from tuberculosis, and the latest 
Royal Commission states that the milk of cows suffering 
from tuberculosis frequently contains tubercle bacilli. In 
Dr. Thomson’s opinion the only hope at present—when 
some 8 per cent. of milk samples are found to contain 
tubercle bacilli—is to use milk from cows which have 
passed the tuberculin test or to drink pasteurized milk. 
His reason for preferring pasteurized milk to Grade A 
(T.T.) milk is that the heating process in the former 
destroys any scarlet fever or diphtheria toxins. He further 
suggests that the disease should be made notifiable in all 
its stages instead of, as at present, only in cases where 
germs are found in the sputum. Mention is made of the 
existence of many overcrowded and ill-ventilated schools, 
and the necessity for more accommodation for tuberculous 
school children is stressed. At present Whiteabbey pro- 
vides accommodation for sixty-five such cases, but room 
is needed for at least one hundred. In regard to other 
diseases in the city it is gratifying to note that scarlet 
fever is diminishing. Although 1,132 notifications were 
received, there were only seven deaths, the disease in most 
cases being of a mild type. An increase in’ notifications of 
diphtheria was recorded (618 cases), and twenty-two deaths 
occurred from the disease. Stocks of diphtheria antitoxin 
are kept at six depots in the city. Deaths from cancer 
totalled 424. Thirty-two cases of typhoid were notified, 
and two deaths from the disease were registered. Purdys- 
burn Fever Hospital received 2,053 cases during the 
year, and at the municipal laboratory 12,070 specimens 
were examined. Incorporated in the report is a special 
Teport on the tuberculosis department by the chief tuber- 
culosis officer, Dr. Trimble, who gives an account of a 


he of investigation through Canada and the United 
tates. 





Scotland 


Aberdeen Nerve Hospital 

The Wellwood Nursing Home, for early mental cases, 
situated near Cults, Deeside, was formally opened on 
October 3ist by Sir Ashley W. Mackintosh, emeritus 
professor of medicine in Aberdeen University. In perform- 
ing the ceremony, Sir Ashley said that the whole trend 
of modern medical science was in the direction of early 
treatment and, so far as might be, of prevention of 
disease. There was no branch of medical work in which 
this attitude was more important than in dealing with 
mental cases, particularly among the young, and the 
institution which they were opening that day would be 
a valuable contribution towards this end. He was after- 
wards presented with a gold match-box, as a memento 
of the occasion, by Mr. George Robb, on behalf of the 
directors of the Royal Mental Hospital, Aberdeen. 





Peterhead Water Supply 

The Water Committee of Peterhead Town Council 
recently considered a joint report on the water supply 
of this burgh prepared by the medical officer of health 
and city engineer for the city of Aberdeen. The report 
states that in the last week in September various com- 
plaints were made by residents that, when warmed, 
the water supplied by taps had a smell of fish. Samples 
taken proved that the water was of good quality both 
chemically and bacteriologically, but that it contained 
an excessive quantity of infusoria. It had been decided 
that water should be supplied to the town direct from the 
reservoir, that the condition of the filter beds should be 
investigated, and that a preliminary course of chlorina- 
tion of the beds should be adopted. It appears that the 
filter beds have been in operation for over twenty 
years, and that the time is now opportune for their 
complete renewal with fresh materials. It is also 
recommended that domestic storage cisterns should be 
thoroughly cleaned out, and that every morning before 
use the water in each house should be run for three or 
four minutes. The report contains the somewhat surpris- 
ing assurance that the water is fit for drinking purposes 
in every respect. 


Fire in St. Andrews Laboratories 

A destructive fire, which caused damage estimated at 
£7,000, broke out on November 3rd in the natural 
philosophy and chemistry departments of the United 
College, St. Andrews. A good deal of valuable apparatus 
was destroyed, and some rooms were completely gutted. 
The fire appears to have originated in connexion with 
the central heating arrangements, and is supposed to have 
been burning for about an hour before it was observed, 
about 4.15 a.m., by students residing in the neighbour- 
ing St. Salvator’s Hall. The rooms of the research 
students were completely destroyed. Some valuable 
apparatus of historical association, used by the famous 
Gregory and others, fortunately escaped damage. In the 
chemistry department a lecture room, research laboratory, 
and the museum all suffered considerable damage. 


Certification of Blind Persons 

A memorandum in relation to future administration 
connected with the welfare of blind persons has been 
issued by the Department of Health for Scotland. The 
memorandum refers to the recent establishment in the 
cities of Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dundee, and Aberdeen, 
of regional clinics for the examination of persons claiming 
to be blind, and lays down that these clinics must be used 
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as far as practicable by local authorities in Scotland in 
determining whether a person is or is not blind, for the 
purposes of benefit under the Blind Persons Act, 1920. 
The principles enunciated by the meetings of the ophthal- 
mic surgeons, convened by the Department of Health and 
reported to the Department, are to form the basis for 
future certification. A standard form of medical certifi- 
cate has been drawn up for use in this connexion, and it 
is recommended that this certificate should be signed 
by two ophthalmic surgeons. It contains, in addition to 
the information regarding the fact of blindness, a state- 
ment whether the applicant, if a child, is, though not 
blind, likely to become blind and likely to benefit by 
attendance at a sight-saving class. The recommendations 
of the examining surgeons, in regard to eye treatment, 
are also to be recorded, and local authorities are desired 
to make arrangements to secure that any such treatment 
shall be duly obtained. The value of the regional clinics 
to local authorities is also emphasized in the memorandum. 
These clinics enable local authorities to satisfy themselves 
that the numerous benefits now afforded to blind persons 
will be applied only to those who are entitled to them. 
Such benefits include public assistance, elementary or 
technical education, social services of voluntary agencies, 
etc. It is suggested that all registered blind persons, or at 
least all doubtful cases, should be re-examined. 


Alcohol in Child Life 

The first lecture of a short series dealing with the 
relations of alcohol to civic life, under the auspices of 
the Scottish Temperance Alliance, was delivered on 
November 3rd by Dr. E. M. Pringle, assistant clinical 
medical officer for child welfare under the Edinburgh 
Corporation. The lecturer said that alcohol was one of 
the three racial poisons which damaged the life stream 
at its source, and was responsible not only for stillbirths 
and the birth of many debilitated children, but for a 
large proportion of the infant mortality, which showed a 
progressive fall in accordance with the progressive reduc- 
tion in alcoholic consumption. Overlaying of infants 
was a common result of alcoholism, which had been 
reduced recently in Edinburgh by the provision of cradles 
of cheap construction. In 1907 there had been 907 deaths 
of young children (34 from overlaying) ; in 1917, 604 (3 
from overlaying) ; and in 1927, 606 (2 from overlaying). 
Dr. Pringle further traced the relationship between infant 
mortality in different wards of the city and the number 
of licences existing in these wards as well as the varying 
housing conditions. In Morningside ward, where the 
licences numbered 15 (1 to 1,361 persons) the infantile 
mortality was 13 per thousand, while in Canongate, with 
40 licences (1 to 521 persons), the infantile mortality rose 
to 108 per thousand. In Scotland the expenditure on 
alcoholic liquor was £6 10s. per head per annum, while 
only £2 1s. was spent on milk. 


New Infectious Hospital for Paisley 

At a meeting of the Paisley Town Council on November 
6th it was decided to proceed with a scheme for a new 
hospital for infectious diseases, and a committee was 
appointed to select a site. It was pointed out at the 
meeting that the present hospital was not satisfactory, 
because patients with different troubles were treated 
occasionally in the same ward. The new hospital is 
estimated to cost approximately £100,000. 


District Nursing in Scotland 
At the quarterly meeting of the Scottish Council of 
the Queen's Institute of District Nursing, held in Edin- 
burgh on November 3rd, it was intimated that during 
the previous quarter, 26 nurses had completed district 





training and 13 midwifery training, and that these 
been appointed district nurses in various parts of Sco 
chiefly in the Highlands and Islands. Twenty-ty, 
resignations of nurses were received ; retirement, Othe 
work, and marriage being the chief causes. In y 
to the nursing work in the city of Edinburgh, it was statej 
that 1,061 new cases had been treated during the q 
and that the nurses had paid a total of 42,244 visits, 








England and Wales 


Mortality Rates in Birmingham 
Dr. H. P. Newsholme, medical officer of health fy 
Birmingham, provides in his annual report for 1999, 
good example of the way in which such publications cy 
illustrate the practical working out of public heal 
schemes. Illuminating comments are appended to th 
various tables, and details are given of the progress ¢ 








various institutions. The death rate during the yey 
under review was 10.8 per 1,000, the lowest ever recordaj 
in that city. In the earlier part of the period 1871-19y 
the Birmingham death rate was above that of Englay 
and Wales; in later years the position has becom 
reversed, with the exception of 1929, when the figure ws 
slightly higher owing to the serious influenza epidem: 
The rate compares favourably also with those records 
in most of the other great cities. Thus it is below thos 
of London, Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, ay 
Edinburgh, and only slightly above that of Sheffield. 4 
usual, the mortality among males was.notably higher thy 
among females, the numbe™€P deaths being 5,515 agains 
5,098. More than half the deaths occurred last year i 
persons below the age of 65, while considerably more tha 
a quarter died before the age of 45 ; Dr. Newsholme co 
cludes, therefore, that there is still considerable scope fw 
public health enterprise. Among school children th 
principal causes of death were accidents, diphtheria, ani 
rheumatic fever ; while between the ages of 15 and 25 th 
most serious cause was tuberculosis, accidents comin 
second and heart disease third. Of the total number ¢ 
deaths at all ages and in both sexes (10,613), no fewe 
than 1,220 occurred between the ages of 25 and 4 
representing a very grave waste of effort in education ami 
training. These deaths were caused principally by tube 
culosis, pneumonia, and heart disease. After bein 
stationary for several years the mortality from canté 
again showed some increase, improved diagnosis bei 
partly responsible, and also the fact that the proportici 
of persons of advanced age is undoubtedly increasing 
No evidence was obtained to indicate that this disease wa 
more prevalent in the older and less healthy sanitay 
districts. The death rate from respiratory diseases § 
slightly higher in Birmingham than in England aw 
Wales, which is not the case as regards cancer @ 
morbus cordis. The mortality in the central wards d 
the city was nearly twice as high as in the outer ring) 
in the body of the report. information is given as to tH 
steps which are being taken to improve matters. I 
example, in addition to increasingly strict control 
factory chimneys, the Midlands Joint Advisory Count 
for Smoke Abatement has co-operated with the committt 
of the Birmingham Central Technical College in establis 
ing a training course in smoke prevention for stokers a 
engineers. The first course given during the spring 

this connexion consisted of a series of five lectures al 
four demonstrations, which were well attended and prové 
highly successful ; a more detailed course is being hé 
during the autumn. Observations each month on ® 
atmospheric impurities carried down in the rainfall ha 
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—— . . 
shown that the soot deposit in the centre of the city is 


about six times greater than in the suburbs. A five-year 
programme of clearing unhealthy areas has been proposed 
by the city council. The anti-tuberculosis campaign — 
which full details are given—makes special provision for 
preventing infection by the isolation of advanced cases, 
a large number of beds for their care and treatment being 
now available. It is recognized that the risk of infection 
from this type of patient usually increases during the 
last six months of life. 


Radium at London County Hospitals 
After a consideration of the existing radium units and 
the work done, the Central Public Health Committee 
has reported to the London County Council that radium 
treatment is available for all patients in the Council’s 


hospitals for whom such treatment is indicated, 
and that no additional facilities are required at 
present. Treatment by radium is now being carried 


out mainly at Lambeth (General) Hospital, the North- 
Western (Fever) Hospital, Hampstead, and Queen 
Mary’s Hospital for Children, Carshalton. Lambeth 
Hospital has 511.64 milligrams, together with an out- 
fit for producing deep x rays. At the NorthAVestern 
Hospital, where cases of carcinoma of the uterus are 
treated by radium—91 such cases last year—334 milligrams 
are available. St. Mary’s Hospital has only 15 milligrams, 
used practically entirely for the treatment of tuberculous 
adenitis. At other hospitals under the Council’s control, 
radium treatment is carried out to a limited extent by 
radium needles or radon seeds. There is no evidence of 
an unsatisfied demand for radium treatment in the 
Council’s hospitals, nor have the medical superintendents 
experienced any difficulty in obtaining, through some 
other institution, radium treatment for any patient requir- 
ing it. A few patients have been treated in the hospitals 
by means of hired or loaned tubes, but it is felt that 
this practice should be discouraged, because the technique 
of treatment demands highly specialized training and 
experience, and, except in very special circumstances, all 
patients should be treated in units possessing equipment 
and staff adequate in all respects. A further report on 
the question of treatment by radium and deep # rays 
is to be submitted in a year’s time. 





Medical Staff of L.C.C. Hospitals 
It is proposed by the London County Council to make 
in the twenty-eight general hospitals under its control 


eighteen additional positions of permanent assistant 
medical officer. This decision has been made _ after 
taking into account various factors, such as_ the 


necessity that the staff of each hospital should be 
sufficient for ordinary working, for the proper medical 
care of every patient, and for the keeping of adequate 
records, also the requirement that the staff shall have 
adequate weekly leave. It was found on a review of the 
situation that the staff at sixteen hospitals should be 
strengthened without delay. Four temporary assistant 
medical officers and two clinical assistants will be replaced 
by the new appointments. The rate of remuneration for 
the assistant medical officers will be £250 a year, plus 
residential emoluments (or a non-residential allowance of 
£150 a year in those cases in which residential accom- 
modation cannot be provided). These and other proposals 
lM connexion with some of the special hospitals represent 
a stage in the policy of replacing temporary staff gradu- 
ally by permanent staff with the object of securing greater 
efficiency and economy. It is hoped also by this increase 
of the permanent staff, and by close supervision of the 
annual leave arrangements at the hospitals, and the most 
economical use of the services of locumtenent medical 





officers, to effect a saving of approximately £8,500 a year 
in the current cost of the employment of such staff. At 
present, the total annual cost of the employment of such 
locumtenents during the absence (owing to illness, holi- 
days, or other reasons) of the permanent staff is £17,700. 


Nuttall Portrait Fund 

Professor G. H. F. Nuttall, M.D., F.R.S., retired last 
month from the Quick chair of biology at Cambridge, 
which he held for twenty-five years, and an influential 
committee has been formed to raise funds for the presenta- 
tion to him of his portrait. A circular letter addressed 
to his friends and admirers recalls the conspicuous services 
rendered by Professor Nuttall to preventive medicine in 
the fields of bacteriology, immunity, hygiene, and parasito- 
logy, by his personal researches and encouragement to 
others. ‘‘ In addition he has founded and edited two of 
the leading journals concerned with hygiene and parasito- 
logy, and by his efforts has obtained funds to found the 
Molteno Institute of Parasitology at Cambridge. As a 
result, there has arisen a school of research workers, now 
scattered throughout the world, many of whom gratefully 
acknowledge the inspiration which they have derived from 
his teaching and example.’’ Contributions, not exceeding 
three guineas, should be made payable to the honorary 
treasurer, Dr. C. M. Wenyon, but sent to the honorary 
secretary, Dr. Edward Hindle (32, Belsize Avenue, 
Hampstead, N.W.3), and cheques should be crossed 
““ A/c Nuttall Portrait Fund.’’ 








Correspondence 


SUSCEPTIBILITY OF CELLS TO HORMONIC 
INFLUENCE 
Sir,—Like Mr. T. C. Clare (November 7th, p. 870), 
I also regard tissue cell sensitivity to hormonic influence 
as a matter of fundamental physiological importance. It 
can, I think, be shown to occur in other conditions beside 
that of cancer. In the Journal of Genetics (February, 


1914) I described a case of unilateral distribution of 
plumage, and other secondary sex characters, in a 
pheasant. In this case the asymmetric distribution could 


not be explained by hormonic influence alone, because the 
male or female sex hormone must necessarily be distri- 
buted equally to both sides of the body. The suggestion 
was made that the unequal distribution in this case 
depended on a difference in tissue susceptibility, or 
capacity of response, to the hormonic stimulus on the two 
sides of the body. In like manner it may weli be that 
malignant cells differ from normal cells in susceptibility to 
hormonic influences of various kinds. May I at the same 
time express my appreciation of the value and suggestive- 
ness of Dr. Susman’s paper published in the Journal of 
October 3ist.—I am, etc., 

C. J. Bonn. 


Leicester, Nov. 8th. 


THE PITUITARY IN THE ETIOLOGY OF 
CANCER 

Sir,—The article by Dr. Susman concerning post- 
pituitary gland in malignant disease tends to confirm 
certain clinical experiences. My object in writing this 
note is to suggest that placental extract be combined with 
the post-pituitary. Most of my cases have been hopeless, 
but in one case of malignant disease of the hypopharynx 
with partial laryngeal paralysis the tumour has vanished 
after weekly injections ; the paralysis, however, remains. 
The injections are made around the tumour. Pain and 
reaction may be severe, the severity seeming to presage 
improvement. I presume that human placental extract 
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may be more helpful still ; it seems impossible to obtain 
a satisfactory preparation in this country. There appears 
to be no doubt whatsoever that shrinkage occurs with 
pituitary extract alone injected around the growth.— 
I am, etc., 

Manchester, Nov. 4th. Wm. Witson, 





CONVALESCENT SERUM IN PROPHYLAXIS 
OF MEASLES 

S1tr,—In your issue of November 7th you refer to the 
report of the Central Public Health Committee of the 
London County Council, in which it is stated that an 
epidemic of measles is expected in London during this 
autumn and winter. Various statistical data as to the 
number of children who have been affected in previous 
epidemics and the mortality at different age periods are 
given, and mention is made of the fact that such epidemics 
of measles cannot be prevented, but that their effects can 
be mitigated. 

If one may judge by the abstract which you give in the 
British Medical Journal, and which was also given in 
the Times of November 2nd, among the measures which 
this report of the Central Public Health Committee recom- 
mends in order to reduce to a minimum the number of 
complications, no reference is made to the use of con- 
valescent serum in the prevention of the disease in indi- 
vidual cases. This omission evidently resulted in the pub- 
lication in a leading article in the Times of November 3rd 
of the statement that measles, ‘‘ the most prevalent of 
all the diseases of childhood, remains almost wholly unpre- 
ventible.’’ It would be regrettable if this idea were to 
become at all widespread, and particularly among the 
members of the medical profession, for since Nicolle and 
Conseil, in 1916, first succeeded in protecting children 
from measles by injection with convalescent serum, many 
observers in many countries have demonstrated the great 
value of convalescent measles serum in prophylaxis. 

As a matter of fact, this method of preventing measles 
has been in use at the Great Ormond Street Hospital since 
1928, and at the suggestion of the Ministry of Health our 
existing scheme for obtaining a larger supply of serum 
with the co-operation of Dr. R. Massingham of the London 
Fever Hospital, in order that some might be available 
for other institutions, was inaugurated. A summary of 
the results obtained by the use of the serum we have 
prepared was given by my colleague Dr. Signy and myself 
in a paper which we read at the Annual Meeting of the 
British Medical Association at Eastbourne last July 
(published in the British Medical Journal, October 3rd, 
1931). Moreover, the treatment is referred to, and with 
approval, by Sir George Newman in his annual report 
as the Chief Medical Officer of the Ministry of Health 
for the year 1930, and, in the report on measles, dated 
July, 1931, by Dr. Kay Menzies, the medical officer of 
health and school medical officer of the London County 
Council. In fact, the last sentence in the Council’s report 
states: 

“Tt is hoped that in the future concerted measures will be 
taken with a view to augmenting the supplies of serum, 
possessing as it does such potential value in the reduction 
of infant mortality during epidemics of measles.’’ 

In view of the facts which I have here brought forward, 
and of the acknowledged value of this method in various 
Continental countries and America, it seems to me a pity 
that in an official warning, such as the one to which 
I refer, no mention whatever is made of the real value 
of convalescent serum in the protection of young children. 
In my opinion we should take every possible measure to 
reduce the incidence of measles among children under the 
age of 3, because by so doing a considerable number 
of lives will be saved, and in these days of a greatly 
lowered birth rate this is a matter of no small importance. 





During the past week the Great Ormond Street Hog 
pital had requests from four different sources for Several 
hundred doses of convalescent serum. Unfortunately the 
supply available is now so small that only a small fraction 
of these could be satisfied. It has been shown at Birming. 
ham and elsewhere that it is not necessary for the blood t 
be that of a recent convalescent, but that any adult wh 
has previously suffered from an attack of measles coy 
furnish a useful serum. That being the case it should 
be possible by proper organization to arrange that , 
sufficiency of prophylactic serum be available in ordy 
that as many children as possible under the age of 
3 or even 5 years be protected during an epidemic perioj 
Such a scheme has already been working in Paris anj 
other cities for several years ; it should surely be possibk 
to organize such a scheme in London and the large 
provincial cities.—I am, etc., 


London, W.1, Nov. 9th. Davip Nawarro, 





RHEUMATOID ARTHRITIS 

Sir,—Your correspondent Dr. Graham-Bonnalie stregsg 
an extremely important point, in his letter on the treat. 
ment of rheumatoid arthritis (November 7th, p. 871), 
when hg states that ‘“‘ the fault with most forms 
treatment, in the active stages of the disease, is that they 
are too drastic.’’ This is a point which appears to bs 
insufficiently borne in mind by many medical men order 
ing or applying treatment (both physical and otherwise) 
to patients who are generally already in a very low state 
of resistance as the result of their disease. 

Dr. Coates, in his excellent letter in the same issue, 
encourages us to research along therapeutic rather tha 
etiological lines. This, though of necessity often empirical, 
seems to be the rational plan. My work on transfusion 
in these cases, which was quoted by ‘‘ Crippled ’’ (in her 
second letter), rests on the assumption that the etiology 
in these cases is not proven, but is probably either 
(a) infective, or (b) metabolic (endocrine). In the forme 
case antibodies are provided and stimulated ; whilst in 
the latter case the small amounts of endocrine secretion 
contained in a large transfusion of normal blood will prove 
the best stimulus for the glands of the patient to resume 
activity. 

Finally, may I venture to doubt whether Dr. Jordan’ 
explanation of the predominant female incidence of the 
disease, which he attributes to their greater liability to 
severe forms of chronic intestinal stasis, contains the 
whole truth. It would be difficult to explain the remark 
able results which are sometimes obtained by means d 
intrapelvic diathermy (which is believed to stimulate the 
ovarian glands) if this were so.—I am, etc., 


? . 
London, W.1, Nov. 7th. W. S. C. CopPEmay. 





PAIN IN THE ARM AND A DEAD TOOTH 

Srr,—Dr. Sanguinetti misses my point. I do not advis 
the removal of teeth, tonsils, or appendices unless clinica 
experience—of which I have had a good many years, 
a good many places—leads me to believe that the removd 
will be advantageous. But I do insist that, when clinic 
experience is in favour of removal, we should not hesitatt 
because we are unable to ‘‘ explain’’ how, why, or 2 
what manner the removal “‘ acts.’’ Equally, when clinied 
experience leads me to believe—as it generally does—that 
vaccines will be useless, I insist that we should not ae | 
them, merely because a pathologist ‘‘ explains ’’ to ® 


what he calls their ‘‘ mode of action.’’ In a word: ] 
appeal to clinical experience, fortified by reason, rathe 
than to laboratory-bred theory, supported by hope @ 
in-credulity.—I am, etc., 

London, W.1, Nov. 7th. F. G. 


*ROOKSHANK. 
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CARDIOSPASM 

Sir,—May I be permitted to comment in brief upon 
Dr. Alfred C. Jordan’s letter on cardiospasm in the 
British Medical Journal of October 10th (p. 678)? 

Dr. Jordan commences by stating his preference for the 
name ‘‘ cardiospasm ’’ as compared to ‘‘ the humorous 
one coined by Sir Cooper Perry.’’ He refers, presumably, 
to the name ‘“‘ achalasia,’’ which is becoming increasingly 
common in the literature, and which, since it certainly 
was not proposed by Sir Cooper Perry in jest, must 
have a humour apparent only to a certain few. Without 
wishing to suggest that achalasia is the name which 
will withstand the ravages of time, nevertheless I believe 
it to be the best of those at present available, since it 
not only expresses the outstanding feature of the disease, 
but also overcomes the incongruity of applying the term 
‘‘ cardiospasm ’’ to cases such as Dr. Butler’s, “‘ in which 
there is no actual spasm ’’ (the words quoted are Dr. 
Jordan’s). Even in those cases which show spasm, there 
is no doubt in my own mind that such spasm is a purely 
secondary feature. However, it is not my purpose to do 
more than comment on Dr. Jordan’s taste in nomencla- 
ture. The point is a small one, and perhaps the fact 
that ‘‘cardiospasm’’ has the advantages of hoary 
old age gives it, in spite of its inappropriateness, a 
Linnaean status. 

It is on the question of the pathology of this condition 
that I wish to take open issue with Dr. Jordan. Dis- 
missing in a very few words all work on this subject, he 
states@hat all his cases of genuine cardiospasm go to prove 
that the complaint is due to three things: (1) the traction 
of a large, heavy stomach on the cardia ; (2) toxaemia of 
the tissues concerned ; and (3) an idiosyncrasy of the 
individual. Let us examine this tripod of causes on which 
Dr. Jordan sets the disease. He says that the fact that 
the stomach is large, in spite of little food entering it, is 
proof positive that the enlargement precedes the oeso- 
phageal trouble. These are rash words. Proof positive 
in clinical medicine is something for which we all strive, 
but few, if any, achieve ; nor in this case is the promise 
in any way fulfilled. It is by no means always the case 
that achalasia is complicated by an enlarged stomach. 
I myself have had occasion to pay careful attention to 
this point, not because I believed it to be a cause of the 
condition, but because I thought that an irregularity of 
action of the pyloric sphincter might well accompany the 
achalasia of the cardia. If I failed to find definite 
histological evidence one way or another, it was because 
such enlargement was not found in a sufficient percentage 
of cases. The suggestion that the gastric enlargement 
must precede the oesophageal disease because, after the 
onset of the latter condition, little food enters the 
stomach, is difficult to regard seriously. Many patients 
in whom the stomach is large have lived for years in a 
good or moderate state of nutrition, and certainly, except 
in very severe cases, quite enough food passes through to 
cause a secondary enlargement of the stomach. But even 
were the enlarged stomach present before the achalasia 
arose, a consideration of the mechanics of the part and 
a study of x-ray appearances should dissuade one from 
proposing that the former is the cause, or at least one of 
the causes, of the latter, though the oesophageal disease 
may be aggravated by the gastric enlargement once the 
disease is advanced. 

With regard to Dr. Jordan’s second factor 





namely, 


toxaemia produced by intestinal stasis—it is unfortunate 
that he is not mofe exact in his description of this 
presumably important factor. Without more than men- 
tioning the fact that intestinal stasis is not a constant, 
even if it be a frequent, complication, I should like to 
ask Dr. Jordan, (1) What does he suppose is the nature 














of the toxaemia? (2) Exactly what tissues does he mean 
by those concerned? and (3) What is the precise nature 
of the lesion entailed? We have surely arrived at a time 
when statements of the presence and action of intestinal 
toxaemia should be abandoned unless we have concrete 
evidence of their existence and activity. The process of 
explaining one unknown by means of another unknown is 
time-worn, but not time-honoured. 

Finally, we find that Dr. Jordan summons to his aid 
an idiosyncrasy of the individual which he (Dr. Jordan) is 
unable to explain. I have already pointed out that it 
is a method only too well recognized to explain one 
unknown by having recourse to another. While I am the 
last to deny that differences in the individual do exist, 
and are important in certain specific instances, yet I am 
persuaded that the terms ‘‘idiosyncrasy’’ and ‘‘diathesis’’ 
have become convenient bolt-holes into which one can 
retire when the problem becomes too difficult to solve. 
Under such circumstances, the whole question of indi- 
vidual variation in relation to disease is placed in an 
invidious position, and is eyed asl:ance by more sober and 
painstaking investigators. 

In conclusion, may I say that with one of Dr. Jordan’s 
statements I find myself in almost complete agreement 
namely, that “‘ the exact pathology of the disorder is 
still open to argument.’’ I have always maintained that 
although a lesion of Auerbach’s plexus has been present 
in every case of achalasia which I have studied, yet I do 
not think it probable that this is the only anatomical 
lesion which may produce the disease. Even were it the 
one and only lesion, yet, as I have stated frequently, the 
exact pathology is still in doubt until we have shown 
to what this lesion is itself due. Surely, however, the 
question should be considered as open to investigation 
rather than to argument. The latter method, while 
serving sometimes to consolidate the steps already made, 
and to point the way to future ones, can never of itself 
solve any problem. It is with further investigation, such 
as is even now in progress, that the exact pathology of 
achalasia of the cardia will eventually become known.— 
I am, etc., 

Rockefeller Institute for Medical] 


Research, New York, 
Oct. 22nd. 





GEOFFREY W. Rake. 





SPINAL MANIPULATION 


Sir,—Dr. T. Marlin, in his interesting article ‘‘ Some 
common complaints amenable to spinal treatment,’’ in 
your issue of October 24th, makes a number of statements 
that I cannot allow to pass unchallenged. Thus, he states 
that the benefit derived from spinal manipulation cannot 
be ascribed to bone-setting or to the breaking down of 
adhesions, because the force used in manipulation is not 
sufficient to break down adhesions, and that any sound 
heard during manipulation is due to separation of the 
articular surfaces, and not to the replacement of sub- 
luxations. 

As regards the impossibility of breaking down adhesions, 
this cannot be correct. While admitting that very powerful 
adhesions cannot always be removed in the way described, 
it must be remembered that all adhesions arise by a 
gradual process from the slow organization of deposits 
or infiltrations, and that all adhesions are -extremely 
weak at first, and slowly increase in intensity. During 
the initial stages they should present no difficulty what- 
ever to their being broken down by manipulation, pro- 
vided always that this is correctly applied. I can assure 
Dr. Marlin that I have broken down such adhesions in 
the vertebral column in thousands of cases. 

As regards the causes of the articular sounds heard 
during manipulation I cannot see how they can be induced 
by mere separation of articular surfaces. If they were, 
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they would be heard again and again upon successive 
stretchings at intervals of a few seconds, such as is done 
when trying to remove tissue tension in the neck previous 
to manipulation thereof ; this is, however, not the case. 
The sounds heard when force is applied with sufficient 
intensity to cause such separation are, in my opinion, not 
due to the separation itself, but to the fact that such 
separation allows of partial or complete reposition of dis- 
placements, because it has removed the obstacle to the 
muscles and ligaments that have been persistently trying 
(in consequence of their chronic state of overstretching) 
to effect such adjustment. I must also point out that 
if one has correctly diagnosed where and in which direction 
any displacement exists, makes a manipulative movement 
in the opposite direction, hears an articular sound, and 
then finds that change of position has resulted whereby 
the displaced bone has moved towards, or right into, its 
correct place, one is compelled to conclude that the sound 
heard was that of a bone moving. The best example of 
this is to be found in malrotations of the fifth lumbar 
vertebra on the sacrum, whereby a pelvic tilt is induced. 
Say that the spine of the vertebra in question is found 
deviated to the left, and that the posterior left half of 
the pelvis is higher than the right ; after the usual pre- 
paration by relaxing movements, if a rotary movement is 
made of the lumbar region contrary to the one in which 
the malrotation exists, a loud articular sound is the usual 
result, and immediately afterwards the spine of the fifth 
lumbar vertebra is no longer to the left, and the pelvis 
is now level. This can only be due to an actual movement 
of reposition of the displacement in question. 

Dr. Marlin stresses the point that the original skiagram 
that apparently showed a displacement can often be 
accurately reproduced in a second skiagram (after so-called 
reposition) taken with the patient in another position, and 
considers this to be evidence against any such reposition 
having been effected. To my mind it is rather the 
opposite, but in any case it is worthless as clinical 
evidence. The main point in comparative skiagrams is 
that they are to be taken with the same centring and 
with the patient in exactly the same position each time. 
I maintain that if, under such identical circumstances, 
it is found that the bones do not occupy the same 
positions, and that one cannot reproduce the original 
skiagram, then some alteration of position in the bones 
must have taken place. 

In conclusion, I would like to emphasize the fact that 
the laws of pathology and clinical evidence concerning 
displacements in the extremities are the same as those 
concerning displacements in the vertebral column, and 
that the broad lines of treatment for such displacements 
are identical in both cases.—I am, etc., 


London, W.1, Nov. 5th. EpGaR CyriAx, M.D.Ed. 





INJURIES OF THE KNEE-JOINT 

Sir,—Mr. Naughton Dunn’s paper in the British Medical 
Journal of October 10th has drawn attention to one 
among several points of interest. I refer to the com- 
parative freedom from septic infection in operations open- 
ing the synovial cavity. In my student days we observed 
with what caution—almost fear—surgeons operated on the 
knee-joint. To-day one surgeon alone can refer to a series 
of 250 operations for damage to cartilages and 34 for loose 
bodies. The treatment of wounds of this joint has shown 
a corresponding improvement. In the Medical Journal of 
Australia for September, 1920, I published a review of 
fifty cases of wound of the knee-joint under the care of 
my colleagues Major Bearne and Captain Carleton and 
myself, in a general hospital during the war. All were 
severe ; many of the joints appeared hopelessly shattered ; 
but of the fifty patients only two had to submit to 
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amputation, the remainder being in due course evacuated 
to England, in nearly every case with strong, useful legs 
—I am, etc.,. 
St. Luke’s Hospital, Hebron, H. W. Wesper, M.S.Lond, 
Palestine, Oct. 27th. 








DOSAGE OF DIPHTHERIA ANTITOXIN 

Sir,—In your issue of October 31st, ‘‘ M.D., D.P.q.” 
has attacked me with the full force of his logical artillery 
without, I think, inflicting any mortal wound. No one 
can deny that five days after a large intravenous injectioy 
there is still a theoretical excess of antitoxin in the blood 
but my contention is that the patent may be helped if 
this excess is maintained at the highest possible level g 
long as there is reason to believe that any fresh toxin js 
being produced. ‘‘M.D., D.P.H.’’ states that toxin 
on making its way through the superficial tissues, “ 
counters an overwhelming amount of antitoxin ready to 
neutralize it immediately. This seems to me to be the 
crux of the matter. 

If the antitoxin does in fact immediately combine with 
all the toxin, then, cadit quaestio, a single dose is ample 
in all cases. But I cannot believe that this statement js 
an adequate description of what happens in the treatment 
of children suffering from diphtheria. If we grant, for 
the sake of argument, the questionable assertion that 
antitoxin does neutralize toxin immediately, there is stil] 
the affinity of the tissues to be considered. Surely there 
must always be some partition of toxin between the 
circulating antitoxin and the cells of the body. Only if 
the concentration of antitoxin in the blood stream bgcomes 
infinite (an absurdity), or if the tissues are highly refrac. 
tory, will the coefficient of partition approach zero. 

One cannot help feeling that the tissues of a young 
child are relatively more susceptible to the evil effects of 
diphtheria toxin than are those of a guinea-pig. (By the 
way, has “‘ M.D., D.P.H.’’ ever seen natural diphtheria, 
with the formation of a false membrane, in a guinea-pig?) 

Unfortunately, in human diphtheria we are conducting 
our operations in a test tube which will insist on com- 
bining with one of the reagents. We must therefore do all 
that we can to assist the reaction to proceed in the 
required direction by supplying a large excess of our 
neutralizing agent. These efforts may be futile, but I am 
not convinced that they must be. 

It is not very easy to accept the Schick test as the 
sole criterion of immunity in diphtheria without certain 
reservations. For instance, I myself am_ so _ Schick 
positive that my arm desquamates for several weeks after 
an injection. Nevertheless, though I have come into 
intimate contact with cases of malignant diphtheria during 
the past five years, and though I have had membrane 
coughed into my face on numerous occasions, I have not, 
as yet, contracted the disease. Furthermore, we have at 
present under observation a Schick-positive boy of 6 who 
is carrying virulent bacilli in his nose and throat. Cor 
versely, it is possible—pace ‘‘ M.D., D.P.H.’’—to point 
to Schick-negative individuals who have contracted a 
disease clinically indistinguishable from diphtheria. It 
seems to me that a healthy adult, with no circulating 
antitoxin whatever, may still be able to mop up (so to 
speak) a considerable amount of toxin through the inter 
vention of his reticulo-endothelial system. In_ children 
this mechanism is not fully developed, hence (among 
other reasons) their greater susceptibility to the disease. 

On the whole, I am still not prepared to admit that in 
giving repeated doses of antitoxin I am guilty of any lapse 
from that austerity of mind which is (who could doubt 
it?) the natural perquisite of those fortunate individuals 
who are able to work in the cool, chaste atmosphere d 
the laboratory.—I am, etc., 


Grove Hospital, $.W.17, Nev. 2nd. 





J. B. ELLtson. 
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ACUTE SPONTANEOUS HYPOGLYCAEMIA 

Srr,—The authors of the paper with this heading, in 
your issue of November 2nd (p. 837), do me the honour 
of referring to an article of mine on hypoglycaemia, which 
appeared in the British Medical Journal in 1930," but, 
curiously enough, they do not mention an earlier article, 
published in 1924,2 the same year as Harris’s paper, nor 
another which appeared in 1927.5 The former is, as 
far as I can discover, the first where the pathology and 
etiology of hypoglycaemia are discussed in detail and 
illustrated by different types of case. The authors com- 
plain that my 1930 paper is lacking in details, but, as 
it was concerned with a general survey and classification 
of 200 cases of chronic hypoglycaemia which had 
come under my observation, it was not possible to deal 
with individual examples, and readers were referred to my 
previous communications on the subject for these. I am 
aware that my 1924 paper, and the still earlier reference 
I made to the clinical importance of spontaneous hypo- 
glycaemia in opening the discussion on ‘‘ Acidosis and 
alkalosis in children ’’ at the British Medical Association 
Meeting in 1923,* are not mentioned in American biblio- 
graphies on hypoglycaemia ; but that is not unexpected, 
as it is common for American and Continental authors 
to overlook earlier work published elsewhere, and give 
priority to their own countrymen.—I am, etc., 


London, W.1, Nov. 7th. P. J. CAMMIDGE. 





TREATMENT OF ANTHRAX BY N.A.B. 

Sm,—In your review of the annual report of the Chief 
Inspector of Factories in the Journal of September 12th 
reference is made to the serum treatment of anthrax. It 
does not seem to be known in England that novarseno- 
benzol is a specific for anthrax infection. I do not know 
to whom the honour is due of introducing this method of 
treatment to the medical profession in South Africa, but 
I think I am right in saying that throughout the Union 
the N.A.B. treatment is the one generally adopted. 

An intravenous injection of 0.6 gram daily or on 
alternate days, according to the severity of the symptoms, 
will not only save the life of the patient, but will render 
surgical intervention unnecessary in the majority of cases. 
Furthermore, serum is not always readily available to the 
general practitioner, whereas N.A.B. forms a part of his 
ordinary armamentarium.—I am, etc., 


Durban, Oct. 14th. A. B. M. Tuomson. 


Sir,—The following case (reported by permission of Dr. 
R. Kelson Ford, medical superintendent of St. Olave’s 
Hospital, Rotherhithe) appears to demonstrate the useful- 
ness of treating anthrax by N.A.B., either alone or in 
conjunction with serum. - 


A lighterman, aged 28, was admitted to St. Olave’s Hospital 
on June 8th, 1931, with a history of having four days 
previously scratched a small pimple on the left side of his 
face. The pimple increased in size, developed a dark centre 
almost the size of a shilling, and around it were some vesicles 
with considerable oedema. He had on adméssion a severe 
headache, temperature 101.8° F., pulse rate 96, and _ respira- 
tion rate 20, and was diagnosed in the receiving room as 
anthrax, a smear from the lesion showing the presence of 
anthrax bacilli. The following day another smear was taken, 
and anthrax bacilli found. 

It was decided to try the effect of N.A.B., but we did 
not feel justified at first in treating the patient without 
Sclavo’s serum in addition. Sclavo’s serum, however, was 
not used after the initial dose. He was given soon after 





1 British Medical Journal, 1930, May 3rd, p. 818. 

* Lancet, December 20th, 1924, p. 1277. 

® Practitioner, August, 1927, p. 102. 

* British Medical Journal, August 25th, 1923, p. 320. 





admission 0.6 gram N.A.B. and 80 c.cm. Sclavo’s serum 
intravenously. This was followed by a slight rigor lasting 
five minutes. Aspirin 10 grains and phenacetin 10 grains 
were given for headache. That evening the patient’s tempera- 
ture fell to 98.6°. He vomited once. The next day his 
condition improvéd, oedema of face was less, and he was 
comfortable. The cervical glands were swollen. That 
evening the patient’s temperature was 98.8°, and he was given 
0.6 gram N.A.B. intravenously (no Sclavo’s serum was used). 
The following day the patient’s temperature was $8.4°, the 
oedema was still subsiding, pulse and colour were good, but 
he vomited a little on one occasion. At night his tempera- 
ture was 97.29, and he slept well. Next day the temperature 
rose to 99°, but the general and local conditions were still 
improving. He was again given 0.6 gram N.A.B., and from 
this time he made a rapid and uninterrupted recovery. The 
lesion gradually dried, scabbed, and separated. The patient’s 
Wassermann reaction was negative. 


Anthrax is treated, as a rule, with anti-anthrax serum, 
such as Sclavo’s serum or Sobernheim’s serum. The 
results are variable. Sclavo, by the use of large doses 
of serum over many days, reduced his mortality rate 
from 24 per cent. to 6 per cent. in a large number of 
cases. Other observers have a much higher mortality 
rate. It is now claimed that salvarsan acts as a specific 
in human anthrax. This treatment was first used by 
F. Becker. Pijper'*?* states that at Pretoria Hospital, 
South Africa, all cases entering with anthrax were treated 
exclusively with salvarsan. There were no deaths in 
records of over forty consecutive cases. The benign 
course of this case was in marked contradistinction to 
another case of anthrax admitted to St. Olave’s Hospital 
some months previously, which was treated by Sclavo’s 
serum only, but progressed to a septicaemia and death.— 
We are, etc., 

J. J. CoGuian, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 
H. J. SHorvon, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 
Stamford Hill, N.16, Oct. 16th. 





VACCINATION AND ECONOMY 

S1r,—Like Dr. Floyd, I was an assistant medical officer 
on the small-pox ships in the ‘nineties, an experience 
which to me (and I have no doubt to him) has been of 
inestimable advantage in after-life. There was then no 
suggestion that severe and mild small-pox were separate 
entities which bred true. Each was recognized as a phase 
of the same disease, and whether an individual developed 
a severe or a mild attack was regarded as depending upon 
the amount of his acquired or natural immunity. That 
the latter was considerable in some individuals was shown 
by the fact that mild discrete cases—or, in modern 
phraseology, ‘‘ minor ’’ small-pox—occurred in unvaccin- 
ated individuals, and even in children, who derived their 
infection from severe or major cases. On the other hand, 
confluent cases originated from the mild ones. 

Dr. Haldin-Davis suggests the discontinuance of general 
vaccination on the grounds of economy, but in my opinion 
economy is not the most important consideration, but 
whether the present inefficient one-scar operation, as now 
officially recognized, -is worth doing at all. Is it not 
giving rise to a sense of false security? And is it not 
likely that, in the event of “‘ major’’ small-pox again 
predominating, the protection will prove to be an illusion, 
the children being the chief victims? If this is so, vac- 
cination will be further discredited in public opinion, and 
opposition to it will be increased when efficient vaccination 
becomes again of paramount importance.—I am, etc., 
ARCHIBALD Kipp. 


ce 


Gravesend, Nov. Sth. 

1 Treatment of Human Anthrax, Lancet, 1926, i, 88. 

? A. Pijper: Human Anthrax and Salvarsan, Med. Journ. South 
Africa, November, 1921, 17. 

3’ Louw and Pijper: South African Med. Record, July 22nd, 1922, 
273. (Eleven successful cases treated intravenously by N.A.B.) 
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‘* WHAT IS LIFE ? ” 

Sir,—I appreciate the patience of Professor Haldane’s 
reply to my letter. The argument in that letter was, 
summarily, that the conception of wholeness had been 
accepted much more widely by biologists than Professor 
Haldane’s words would suggest. Was not General Smuts 
right when, in speaking to the British Association of the 
mechanistic ideas recently current in physiology and 
biology, he said, ‘‘ All that is passing if not already 
past ’’? Such a work as that of Dr. E. S. Russell, The 
Interpretation and Development of Heredity, seems to 
be more representative of current biological thought than 
Professor Hogbén’s publication, and the text around which 
Dr. Russell’s book is written is the essential unity of the 
living organism. 

Professor Haldane considers that the conceptions of 
matter and mechanism which biology took over from 
physics still require some hard knocks before we can feel 
assured that they are satisfactorily dead, and it is not 
for me to question his judgement. On the other hand, 
the prospects of understanding that have been opened 
up by the remarkable disappearance of boundary walls 
between different branches of science make one impatient 
to see the work of synthesis continue and inclined to 
leave the few remaining ‘‘ mechanists ’’ to starve on their 
desert islands. I may, perhaps, without impertinence 
express my admiration for Professor Haldane’s contribu- 
tions towards that unification of study of the living 
organism which seems to promise results of which there 
was no prospect under the regime of sectional study.— 
I am, etc., 

Liverpool, Nov. 7th. K. W. Monsarrart. 





TEMPORARY TREATMENT WITHOUT 
CERTIFICATE 

Sir,—The Mental Treatment Act has been in operation 
since the beginning of the year, and it has now become 
apparent that Section 5, which deals with the new class 
of temporary patients, a section from which so much 
was hoped that it was described in an official publication 
as an ‘“‘epoch-making’’ advance, is little more than a 
dead letter. 

In a communication which appeared in your columns 
on December 6th, 1930 (p. 979), I pointed out that on 
account of the ambiguity in the wording of Section 5 its 
practical application would depend on the view taken by 
the Board of Control. The Board’s interpretation, it now 
appears, has been framed on the narrowest possible lines— 
on a literal reading, in fact, of the words ‘‘ incapable of 
expressing himself as willing or unwilling to receive 
treatment.”’ 

It is hardly necessary to point out that this interpreta- 
tion nullifies practically entirely the usefulness of the 
section. Interpreted in this way it can apply only to a 
very small number of cases—certainly less than 5 per cent. 
If that were all we might be able to reconcile ourselves 
to it as another example of official claudication. Further 
harm has resulted from the advertisement given to 
Section 5 in the beginning, and the consequent impression 
received by doctors and the public of its value as a means 
of avoiding certification. This impression, in view of the 
30oard’s decision, is now seen to be erroneous, but in the 
meantime the general bias on the subject of the stigma 
of certification has been intensified. The word ‘ certifica- 
tion,’’ in fact, has become invested with a new and 
somewhat sinister connotation. 

The anomalous situation that has thus arisen renders 
the task of those who are attempting to treat mental 
patients within the terms of the Mental Treatment Act 





—= 
and the principal Act, one of exceptional and unnecessary 
difficulty. Is it not possible, therefore, for the 
of Control to reconsider their attitude in the light of 
modern therapeutic requirements, and adopt a More 
liberal interpretation of the section in question?—] am, 
etCc., 

London, W.1, Nov. 9th. FREDERICK Ditton, 





SUN-BATHING AND PULMONARY 
TUBERCULOSIS 

Sir,—While the ultra-violet light of the sun hy 
wonderful health-giving properties for many people, ther 
is one notable exception, and that is where tuberculosis of 
the lungs is present, either diagnosed or unsuspected. 4 
large number of people, without knowing it, suffer jy 
greater or lesser degree from this disease, and in thes 
circumstances uncontrolled use of the sun may do 4 
great deal of harm, and may light up quiescent tubercy. 
losis, thus turning it into an active case with fever, 
sputum, haemoptysis, loss of weight, and all the usual 
symptoms. It cannot be too strongly emphasized that car 
should be exercised when undertaking a course of sun. 
bathing, or indeed even when contemplating a course of 
ultra-violet light provided by mechanical means.’ The 
promiscuous use of this form of treatment may caus 
much damage. 

Sun treatment is now admitted to be the most satis 
factory method of treating cases of localized and 
surgical tuberculosis—that is, tuberculosis of bones, 
joints, serous membranes, glands, etc.—but, on the other 
hand, the treatment of pulmonary tuherculosis by helio 
therapy has fallen into disrepute for very good reasons, 
There are, however, a limited number of cases of pul- 
monary tuberculosis for which sun and _ ultra-violet light 
treatment is beneficial, cases especially which approx: 
mate to the surgical or localized type, where there is, for 
instance, a small localized lesion, perhaps at one of the 
apices, which, although not in any sense active, refuses 
absolutely to shut off and heal. Cases of chronic pleurisy 
with much thickening and adhesions often improve ina 
remarkable manner under sun treatment. Open sores, 
fistulae, and unclosed empyemata are also very suitable 
for this form of therapy. 

Sunning should be done as far as possible in an open 
space, with free circulation of air all round, and not ina 
confined space ; it is the rays of the sun combined with 
the cooling power of the air (seen in such a marked 
degree in the Swiss Alps) which confer the benefit 
Sun-bathing does not mean getting boiled and uncomfor- 
able. It should be done gradually, the amount of e 
posure being graduated from day to day ; the head ané 
neck should be shaded, and patients should go brown and 
not red. The time of day to carry out the treatment 
should be in the early morning during the summe 
months, and towards the middle of the day during th 
winter months. Once the patient is pigmented and m 
the way to recovery, he can stand more and mor 
exposure. If he becomes fatigued, perspires a great deal 
or has a febrile reaction, then the time of exposure must 
be cut down. Dark-haired people become more easily 
accustomed to the sun’s rays than the fair-haired and 
the red-haired. 

What I particularly wish to emphasize in these few 
remarks is the very real and definite danger of 
controlled sun-bathing—especially when there is tuberct 
losis of the lungs, already diagnosed or sometimes nd 
even suspected.—I am, etc., 

BERNARD Hupson, M.D., M.R.C.P. 

Davos Platz, Oct. 30th. 
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WINTERING ABROAD 

Sir,—Under the title ‘‘ A plea for British spas a 
correspondent calls attention (October 17th, p- 726) to 
“the enormous numbers of the wealthier classes who, 
partly obeying the dictates of fashion and partly through 
ignorance and prejudice, have adopted the practice of 
residing abroad for cures at spas or sanatoriums, or of 
wintering abroad to escape the so-called rigours of the 
English climate.”’ He goes on to speak of ‘‘ the claims 
and advantages of the Channel Islands, Malta, the British 
West Indies, South Africa, and even distant New 
Zealand.”’ I do not.question the sincerity of the patriotic 
zeal which inspires such a line of reasoning, but I venture 
to think that decisions based largely on patriotism are 
often unwise and, in the end, may prove disastrous to the 
individual as well as to the nation. 

I spent several days in London last week. The weather, 
I was told, was fine. Certainly it did not rain, and there 
was no real fog. But to one with delicate throat or 
pronchial tubes, or even accustomed to the clearer clime 
of Southern France, there was a moist, clammy, muggy 
feeling in the air that bespoke the coming winter. There 
was little difference in conditions as I passed through 
Havre and Paris ; the sky, perhaps a little clearer, but 
the valley of the Seine and of the Thames closely resemble 
each other. I left Paris on October 23rd, and, sixteen 
hours later, arrived in Cannes in clear sunshine, the 
thermometer remaining, between 9 a.m. and 3 p.m., close 
to 20° C., or 68° F. In this morning’s paper I read that 
on the same day in London there was a hoar-frost, and 
that the thermometer had fallen below freezing point. 

Now, Sir, I honestly do not desire to make any claim 
pro domo mea, but I maintain that such conditions spell 
danger for many individuals, young’and old. The infer- 
ence is obvious that it may be for their own and their 
country’s benefit for many to winter abroad. An English- 
man returning home in good health in spring is surely 
of more value to his country than a sick and ailing or 
dangerously ill Englishman remaining at home. Every 
doctor knows—the lengthening obituary column in our 
morning paper tells the tale—that with the fall of tem- 
perature in winter the death rate rises.—I am, etc., 


Cannes, Oct. 25th. A. A. Warven, M.D. 
** While not convinced by Dr. Warden’s argument, 

we print his letter because of its topical interest.— 

Ep., B.M.]. 








Obituary 


J. S. C. DOUGLAS, M.A., D.M., M.Sc., 

Dean of the Faculty of Medicine and Joseph Hunter Professor 
of Pathology, University of Sheffield 
As briefly announced in our last issue, Professor J. S. C. 
Douglas died at Llandudno on October 30th, after a few 
weeks’ illness. His death is a serious loss to the University 
of Sheffield and its Faculty of Medicine, with which he 
had been identified since his appointment to the chair of 
pathology in 1915. 

James Sholto Cameron Douglas, elder son of Mr. Claude 
Douglas, F.R.C.S., consulting surgeon to the Leicester 
Royal Infirmary and past-president of the Midland Branch 
of the British Medical Association, was born in 1879, and 


from Haileybury College went, with an open science. 


exhibition, to Christ Church, Oxford. He graduated B.A. 
with first-class honours in the final school of natural 
science in 1902, M.B., Ch.B. in 1905, M.A. in 1908, and 
M.D. in 1912. On leaving Oxford he entered Guy’s Hos- 
pital with a university scholarship, and in 1903 was 
appointed Webb scholar in bacteriology at St. George’s 
Hospital. As Radcliffe travelling Fellow he studied at 
Copenhagen and Dresden in 1906, and in the following 





year, after appointment to the Philip Walker research 
studentship in pathology, he returned to Oxford on his elec- 
tion as Fellow and lecturer in natural science at St. John’s 
College. He was next appointed lecturer in pathology and 
bacteriology in the University of Birmingham, where he 
received the M.Sc. degree, and not long afterwards he 
accepted a corresponding position in the Victoria Univer- 
sity of Manchester. During the war he was attached 
to the 3rd Northern General Hospital, with the rank 
of Captain R.A.M.C.(T.F.). In 1915 he was elected to 
the Joseph Hunter chair of pathology in the University 
of Sheffield, and became honorary pathologist to the 
Royal Infirmary and the Royal Hospital, Sheffield, also 
to the Jessop Hospital for Women and the Hospital for 
Sick Children ; in 1921 he accepted the onerous post of 
dean of the Faculty of Medicine. 

On two occasions Douglas was awarded scientific grants 
by the British Medical Association. At the Annual Meet- 
ing in Liverpool in 1912 he was secretary of the Section 
of Pathology ; when the Association met in Glasgow in 
1922 he was vice-president of the Section of Pathology, 
and at Nottingham in 1926 he was president of the Section 
of Pathology and Bacteriology. 


A colleague writes: 

During the sixteen years that Douglas was in Sheffield 
he won the affection and esteem of all who came in 
contact with him. His ripe experience and wide know- 
ledge of pathology were always freely at the service of 
all who sought his advice, and he spared no pains to give 
them of his best. His department, with its various sub- 
sidiary laboratories at the hospitals of the city and its 
connexion with municipal departments, ran smoothly and 
efficiently under his excellent organization, because all 
who came in contact with him realized his transparent 
honesty of purpose and his high standard of conduct. 
Douglas had no axes to grind, and his word was always 
his bond. 

Latterly he had been obliged to some extent to nurse 
his strength, and during the last ten years the heavy 
duties of dean of the Faculty of Medicine, added to those 
of the chair of pathology, occupied all his time and 
energy. Both were carried out with that care and 
thoroughness which characterized everything he did. His 
unselfish devotion to the University, the quiet dignity of 
his manner, and his kindly and generous nature will long 
remain happy memories to all his colleagues. 





The death occurred in a nursing home in Liverpocl on 
October 26th of Dr. Pierce Jones of Portmadoc, at the 
age of 57. Soon after graduating M.B., Ch.B. of Glasgow 
University in 1900, he became assistant to the late Dr. 
W. Jones Morris, whom he succeeded in the appointments 
of Poor Law medical officer for Portmadoc and Glaslyn 
districts, and medical officer to the Post Office local staff 
and the constabulary. He had a large general and panel 
practice, and was highly esteemed by his patients and by 
all with whom he came in contact. He took great interest 
in local affairs, and thirteen years ago headed the poll 
for election to the urban council, of which he became 
chairman within four years of his first election. He was 
for several years chairman of the Health Committee and 
represented the council on the Carnarvonshire Joint 
Sanitary Authority. Dr. Pierce Jones was a member of 
the South Carnarvon and Merioneth Division of the 
British Medical Association, of which he was chairman in 
1925-26, and was vice-chairman and representative of the 
Division on the Branch Council at the time of his death. 


We have to record the death, on October 2lst, of 
Dr. RicHarp Jones of Llandudno, aged 73. After 
studying medicine at the Universities of Glasgow and 
Edinburgh, he graduated M.B., C.M.Ed. in 1880, pro- 
ceeding to the M.D. with honours in 1891, in which year 
he also obtained the D.P.H.Camb. He began practice at 
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Blaenau Festiniog as partner with the late Dr. Robert 
Roberts. He took a prominent part in the public life 
of Merioneth, having been appointed a justice of the peace, 
a member of the county council, and medical officer of 
health for Blaenau Festiniog. He removed to Llandudno 
in 1920, where he became popular with all sections of the 
community. He was a member of the North Carnarvon 
and Anglesey Division of the British Medical Association, 
and was an ex-president and for many years a member 
of the council of the North Wales Branch. He was 
representative of his Division at the Annual Meeting 
of the Association in Oxford in 1904. Dr. Richard Jones 
was medical officer of the Lady Forester Home, 
Llandudno, surgeon to the Sarah Nicol Cottage Hospital, 


Llandudno, and medical referee under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. In 1929-31 he was a member of the 
Ministry of Health’s joint advisory committee on 


disciplinary procedure. 


Dr. F. C. Fosgery, formerly of Bath, died on October 
29th, aged 59. He received his medical education at the 
Bristol Royal Infirmary and St. Thomas’s Hospital, and 
took the qualifications of the English Conjoint Board in 
1894, and the degree of M.D.Brux. in 1899. After holding 
several house appointments he entered a partnership at 
Bath in 1900, and continued to practise there until a few 
months ago, when he retired through ill-health and went 
to live at Freshford. He was at one time public vaccinator 
of the Bath urban district, and assisted in the formation 
of the Bath Ante-natal Clinic, which he conducted until 
it was merged with the City Health Department. Dr. 
Fosbery was a member of the Bath Division of the British 
Medical Association, and was for some years treasurer of 
the Bath Panel Committee: During the war he was in 
medical charge of the Belgian refugees and of the Belgian 
convalescent soldiers in Bath, as well as medical officer 
of the V.A.D. Hospital at Rock House, Lansdown, and 
to the local branch of the W.A.A.C. 


Dr. 
studied 


IsMaAY BANNERMAN, who died on November 2nd, 

medicine at Edinburgh, and after graduating 
M.B., Ch.B., acted as house-surgeon at the Royal 
Infirmary. He then assisted his father, Dr. James 
Bannerman, in country practice at Stanhope in Weardale, 
where he was greatly liked by all his patients. Recently 
he joined the R.A.F.M.S., and was undergoing training 
at Halton Camp preparatory to foreign service. On 
October 29th he met with a severe motor accident. He 
was promptly conveyed to the R.A.F. Hospital, and 
there succumbed four days later, despite the most un- 
remitting efforts of the staff. 


The following well-known foreign medical men have 
recently died: Dr. Lortat-Jacog, physician to the Hopital 
Saint Louis, Paris ; Dr. JoHn A. Foote, a Washington 
paediatrist, aged 56, of coronary thrombosis following 
influenza ; Professor S. J. ZLaTOGOROFF, a Leningrad 
bacteriologist, aged 58 ; Dr. AuGust FoREL, the eminent 
Swiss psychiatrist and sociologist, and author of works on 
alcoholism, hypnotism, the sexual question, and the 
social world of the ants, aged 83 ; Dr. PaoLo DE VECCHI 
of New York, the oldest and most representative Italian 
practitioner in the United States, aged 84 ; Dr. DujartEr, 
surgeon to the Hopital Boucicaut, Paris; Dr. JoHN OsBorN 
Portak, professor of obstetrics and gynaecology, Long 
Island College Hospital, aged 61, of heart disease ; Lieut.- 
General ErNest WrsIN, inspector-general of the Health 
Service of the Belgian Army; Dr. Lovurs Vian, a 
prominent Brussels surgeon, aged 61; Dr. LEonarp 
NaproLeon Boston, professor of physical diagnosis in the 
University of Pennsylvania, aged 60, of erysipelas ; 
CHARLES ALLEN PorRTER, emeritus professor of surgery at 
Harvard University, aged 64, of carcinoma of the 
stomach; Dr. J. B. SHELMIRE, an eminent Dallas 
dermatologist, aged 73 ; and Dr. EUGEN LYMAN FIsk, a 
pioneer in advocating the periodical examination of 
healthy persons by life insurance societies. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 
Pinsent-Darwin Studentship in Mental Pathology 

An election to this studentship will be made next month, 
The studentship is of the annual value of not less than £209 
and is tenable for three years. The student must engage jy 
original research into any problem having a bearing on Ment 
defects, diseases, or disorders, but may carry on education 
or other work concurrently. Applications for appointment jj 
the studentship should be sent before December 5th to 

secretary, Pinsent-Darwin Studentship, Psychological Labog, 
tory, Cambridge. Applicants should state their age and quai. 
fications, and the general nature of the research that they 
wish to undertake. No testimonials are required, but app} 
cants should give the names of not more than three referee, 


At a congregation held on November 7th the following 


medical degrees were conferred: 
M.B., B.Cuir.—R. B. Mayfield, G. 
W. H. Poole. 
M.B.—W. J. Wilkin. 
B.Cuir.—D. Divine. 


rH. 1G. Southwell-Sande, 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
Lord Irwin, the late Viceroy of India, and Lord Moyniha, 
President of the Royal College of Surgeons of England, hay 
been nominated for the Chancellorship of the University ¢ 
London in succession to Earl Beauchamp, who recenty 
resigned. The election will take place on January 19th. ~ 

The following have been recognized as teachers of the Unive. 
sity in the subjects indicated, and assigned to the Faculty ¢ 
Medicine: St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Medical College, Dg 
Geoffrey Bourne and F. G. Chandler (medicine), Mr. F. C. ¥, 
Capps (oto-rhino-laryngology) ; Westminster Hospital Medicd 
School, Mr. Walter H. Coldwell (radiology) ; London Hospiti 
Medical College, Dr. Kenneth H. Tallerman (diseases ¢ 
children—paediatrics) ; Middlesex Hospital Medical School 
Mr. Arthur E. W. Idris (anaesthetics) ; London (R.FH) 
School of Medicine for Women, Miss Geraldine M. Bam 
(surgery) ; St. Mary’s Hospital Medical School, Dr. Thomas ¢. 
Hunt (medicine). 

The Ph.D. degree in hygiene in the Faculty of Medicine ha 
been conferred upon Stephen L. Baker (Middlesex Hospiti 
Medical School) for a thesis entitled ‘‘ A study of the filterabk 
sarcomas of the fowl.’’ 

The Vice-Chancellor has appointed the following addition 
examiners and associate examiners in obstetrics and gynaec 
logy required for the M.B., B.S. examination in November 
Examiners: D. W. Roy, J. D. Barris, and F. J. Brown 
Associate Examiners: S. Dodd, W. Gilliatt, and F. Cook. 

Presentation Day has been fixed for May 12th, 1932. 

After the year 1932 Foundation Day will be celebrated a 
the Thursday preceding the fourth Monday in November. 

The Brown Institution Lectures for 1931 on ‘“‘ The futur 
of bacteriological research ’’ will be delivered at the Roy 
College of Surgeons of England by Mr. F. W. Twort, supert 
tendent of the Brown Institution, on December 2nd, 4th, 7 
9th, and 11th, at 4 p.m. 

Applications for appointment to the chair of medicim 
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tenable at St. Thomas’s Hospital Medical School  (salay 
£2,000 a year), should be received by the Academic Registra 
by November 26th. 

“Applications for the Geoffrey E. Duveen travelling studett 
ship in oto-rhino-laryngology, and for grants for promotit 
in research in the subject, should be sent on prescribed fom 


to the Academic Registrar by December 31st, 1931. Te 
studentship, which is of the value of £450, is award 


annually, but its tenure may be extended. Grants may a 
be made from the trust fund of the benefaction for promoti 
of research in oto-rhino-laryngology. Full particulars can! 
obtained on application to the Academic Registrar at @ 
University, South Kensington, S.W.7. 





UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 

Mitchell Banks Lecture : 
By invitation of the Council, Senate, and Faculty of Medici 
Sir Robert Jones, Bt., lecturer in orthopaedic surgery in @ 
University, will deliver the William Mitchell Banks Memos 
Lecture, 1931, on ‘‘ The problem of the stiff joint,” @ 
Thursday, November 19th, at 4 p.m. The lecture, which @ 
be illustrated by lantern slides, will be given in the surge 
theatre, the Medical School, and is open only to meme 
of the medical profession. 
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UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 
tion ceremony was held on November 7th, when 
So omey R. S. Rait presided and conferred the degrees. 
The honorary degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred on 
Dr. John Glaister, formerly professor of forensic medicine in 
University. : é 
es ewe of M.D. was conferred on S. R. Leighton. 


A grad 





ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS OF 
EDINBURGH 

erly meeting of the College was held on November 
ana the Precident, Sir Norman Walker, was in the 
chair. Dr. T. D. Inch, O.B.E., M.C. (Gorebridge) and Dr. 
E. R. C. Walker (Aberdeen) were introduced, and took their 
seats as Fellows. Dr. J. D. A. Gray (Liverpool), Dr. Peis 
McCrie (Edinburgh), and Dr. D..N. Nicholson (Edinburgh) 
were elected Fellows. } i 

The Hill Pattison-Struthers Bursary in anatomy and phy- 
siology was awarded to Norman Macdonald, and the Wood 
Bursary to Alastair W. Wright. 

A certificate of qualification to lecture was conferred upon 
Dr. Donald Stewart. 

At an extraordinary meeting, held immediately after the 
quarterly meeting, it was decided to offer the Honorary 
Fellowship of the College to John Wheeler Dowden, President 
of the Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh. 


ROYAL FACULTY OF PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS 
OF GLASGOW 

At the annual meeting of the Royal Faculty of Physicians and 
Surgeons of Glasgow the following oflice-bearers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, Mr. R. Barclay Ness ; Visitor, 
Dr. J. M. Munro Kerr ; Honorary Treasurer, Mr. J. H. 
MacDonald ; Honorary Librarian, Dr. E. H. L. Oliphant ; 
Representative to the General Medical Council, Mr. G. H. 
Edington. - 

In demitting office the retiring president, Dr. John F. 
Fergus, gave a handsome donation to the Benevolent Fund 
of Faculty. He also took the opportunity of presenting to 
the Faculty a silver inkstand, a replica of that in the House 
of Commons. The stand has engraved upon it the arms of 
the Faculty and, on the obverse of the lid, an inscription 
“To the Faculty, Beloved and held in honour by Andrew 
Fergus, President, 1874-77 & 1883-1886, A. Freeland Fergus, 
President, 1918-1921, John F. Fergus, President, 1929-1931, 
from J. F. F. 1931.” 








Medico-Legal 





CHARGE OF MANSLAUGHTER BY NEGLECT: 

ACQUITTAL OF MEDICAL MAN 
At the Manx Sessions at Douglas, before Deemster Farrant 
and a jury, on October 30th and 31st and November 2nd, 
Dr. William John Dearden of Ramsey was tried on a charge 
ot manslaughter by neglect of a patient, the wife of a 
labourer, who died during childbirth. The jury returned a 
verdict of ‘‘ Not guilty.’’ The case arose out of inquest 
proceedings. 

The Crown prosecution alleged that Dr. Dearden had caused 
the woman’s death owing to his neglect during her confine- 
ment, as, after visiting her when a difficult labour was 
beginning, he did not return, although sent for on several 
occasions. The woman was in labour for forty-four hours 
before her death. On the medical testimony brought forward 
by the prosecution it was shown that, when further medical 
help was called in, a shoulder presentation was discovered, 
and normal delivery could not take place. The Manx 
Attorney-General quoted authorities to show that, if left 
unassisted, an impacted shoulder meant very grave risk to 
the mother. He said that if a person of special knowledge, 
such as a doctor, did not take the ordinary precautions that 
should be taken, with the result that the person died, he 
must meet the consequences of the law. It was possible to be 
as criminal by doing nothing as by levelling a revolver at a 
peson’s head. Dr. Dearden had the responsibility of the 
normal duty expected of a doctor, and did nothing. 

For the defence it was argued that Dr. Dearden did all 


mB that he could have done. He had visited the case on the 


day of the confinement, and had found everything pro- 





gressing normally, though slowly. There was not the slightest 
evidence for an insinuation on the part of one of the witnesses 
—the mother of the deceased, herself a nurse—that he was 
not sober ; he had had only one small whisky on the day 
in question. On that day he had attended several other 
urgent cases, and his movements were fully on record. He 
was awaiting a further summons to the case, but none came. 
On the following morning he was informed by a relative of 
the woman that two other doctors were in attendance, and 
so he concluded that his help was no longer needed. There 
was no evidence of maipresentation at the time he saw the 
patient. 

Dr. Dearden, in evidence, said that he was engaged in April 
last to attend the confinement. On June 19th he was called 
to the patient in the early morning, when he found no sign 
of labour pains. He stayed at the house for an hour and 
a half, and returned later, and again stayed, by which time 
there were still no pains that could be called labour pains, 
and so he went on his round of visits, confident that every® 
thing was going on well. He returned later in the afternoon, 
and found no change in the patient’s condition ; she had not 
reached the second stage of labour, and the presentation was 
still normal. On arriving home late at night from a pro- 
fessional visit he again went to the house, but finding every- 
thing shut up and the lights lowered, and receiving no answer 
to his slight knock, he concluded that all was quiet, and went 
away. Neither he nor his family heard any bell that night. 
He was unable to understand how what was a normal pre- 
sentation on the previous afternoon could have become a 
shoulder presentation early the next morning, though if 
the child was dead, as was the case, he thought there was 
more likelihood of such a change. He admitted in cross- 
examination that when asked to take on the case he was told 
that a previous confinement had been very difficult, and that 
the woman had been warned not to have any more children, 
but he did not think it necessary to make an ante-natal 
examination ; however desirable that might be, it was not 
dene on the island. He had attended the patient some time 
previously for heart trouble, and had prescribed for her in 
the street ; she was a very bad heart case. 

After Dr. Dearden’s evidence had concluded, although the 
defence announced that it had further evidence as to his 
sobriety and as to his movements on the critical day, the 
jury announced that they were satisfied on those pcints, so 
that no further evidence was necessary. Further medical 
evidence was also available on behalf of the defendant, but 
this was not tendered, and the case for the defence closed. 

After concluding. speeches, the Deemster, in summing up, 
quoted the opinion expressed by Lord Chief Justice Hewart in 
the Court of Criminal Appeal in 1925 (Rex v. Bateman, 
British Medical Journal, 1925, i, 1022), that no matter 
how many acts of negligence the jury might think a doctor 
had committed, the negligence must be of such a character 
as to be gross, or to show such disregard for the life and 
safety of others as to amount to a crime against the State. 
As to whether there was shoulder presentation in the after- 
noon, at the time Dr. Dearden last saw the deceased, no 
one could say except the mother, who had stated that she 
had made an examination then and had found a shoulder 
presentation, but that had not been stated in the previous 
proceedings. The defendant had to be judged, not by the 
elevated standard of a specialist, but by that of an ordinary 
skilled practitioner. If there was a _ shoulder presentation 
and the doctor went away without doing anything and did 
not come back, then there was a case of gross negligence’; 
but if the doctor had come to the conclusion, even though 
erroneously, that the woman was suffering from uterine 
inertia, and not malpresentation, then the evidence of negli- 
gence must be regarded as very remote. The difficult point 
the jury had to consider was whether it was necessary for the 
doctor at his last visit to have made a further examination 
so that the malpresentation might have been discovered. 
If there was any doubt about their conclusion they should 
give the defendant the benefit. 

The jury, after an absence of half an hour, returned a 
verdict of ‘‘ Not guilty.’’ The Deemster, addressing Dr. 
Dearden, said: After a long and careful trial you have been 
discharged by a jury of your fellow countrymen. They have 
found you ‘‘ Not guilty,’’ and I have pleasure in congratu- 
lating you on the verdict. 


| 
| 
| 
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Medical Notes in Parliament 
[FROM OUR PARLIAMENTARY CORRESPONDENT ] 





The King opened the new Parliament on November 10th. 
No health legislation was forecast in the Speech from the 
Throne. Joining in the debate on the Address in the 
House of Commons on the same day, Mr. Lansbury, as 
Leader of the Opposition, remarked that the Prolongation 
of Insurance Act would lapse at the end of 1931, and 
that if nothing were done many unemployed persons would 
lapse from National Health Insurance--as well as forfeit 
pensions rights. He asked the Government to state its 
intention in the matter. 

Mr. MacDonald said he hoped this part of the session 
would be short. The Expiring Laws Continuance Bill would 
have to be dealt with, and the question of the prolongation 
of insurance had not been overlooked. The Minister of 
Health had the matter in hand, and if a question was 
asked at the end of this week or the beginning of next 
week the House would be informed what the Government 
proposed to do. 

The Parliamentary Medical Committee will be recon- 
stituted at an early date. 

Appointments announced on November 11th included 
that of Dr. Walter Elliot as Financial Secretary of the 
Treasury, a post he held before the General Election, and 
of Mr. Ernest Brown as Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Health. 








The Services 





DEATHS IN THE SERVICES 
Colonel Frederick James Greig, C.M.G., late R.A.M.C., died 
at Seaford, Sussex, on October 6th, aged 68. He was born 
in London on February 3rd, 1863, and was educated in the 
Medical School of the Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland, 
taking the L.R.C.S.I. in 1884 and the L.R.C.P.Ed. in 1885. 
Entering the Army as surgeon on August Ist, 1885, he became 
lieutenant-colonel after twenty years’ service, and retired 
on August 26th, 1905. After retirement he was employed at 
Stirling, where he became senior surgeon of Stirling Royal 
Infirmary and honorary consulting surgeon to the Royal 
Victoria School, Dunblane, and also a J.P. for Stirling County. 
He served on the North-West Frontier of India in the Hazara 
campaign of 1891 (medal with clasp); in the Miranzai 
campaign of 1891 (clasp) ; and in the South African war in 
1899-1900, when he took part in the relief of Kimberley, and 
in operations in Orange River Colony, including the actions 
at Paardeberg, Poplar Grove, and Driefontein, receiving the 
Queen’s medal with three clasps. He rejoined for service 
in the war of 1914-18 on August 31st, 1914, was promoted to 
colonel on July 4th, 1915, and served as A.D.M.S. of the 
36th Ulster Division, being mentioned in dispatches in the 
London Gazette of January 4th and May 29th, 1917, and 
receiving the C.M.G. in 1917. After the war he was employed 
as superintendent of the Ministry of Pensions Hospital at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. He married Isabella, daughter of the 
late James K. Morton, and leaves a widow and one daughter. 


Colonel Frederick James Morgan, C.M.G., C.B.E., late 
R.A.M.C., died at Putney on September 30th, aged 69. He 


was born in London on June 21st, 1862, was educated at 
Westminster Hospital, and took the M.R.C.S. and L.R.C.P. 
Lond. in 1886. Entering the Army as surgeon on February 
5th, 1887, when he passed first into Netley, he became 
lieutenant-colonel on May 12th, 1911, and colonel in the long 
war promotion list of March Ist, 1915, retiring on June 21st, 
1919. He served in the South African war, 1900-2, when he 
took part in operations in Cape Colony ; in the Orange Free 
State, including the actions at Paardeberg, Poplar Grove, 
Karee Siding, Vet River, and Zand River; and in the 
Transvaal, including actions at Johannesburg and Pretoria ; 
was mentioned in dispatches in the London Gazette of April 
16th, 1901, and received the Queen’s medal with three clasps 
and the King’s medal with two clasps. In the war of 
1914-18 he served as an A.D.M.S., and subsequently as 
D.D.M.S., was mentioned in dispatches in the London Gazette 
of June 15th, 1916, January 4th, 1917, and May 25th, 1918, 
and received the C.M.G. and C.B.E. 
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Medical News 


The annual dinner of the Yorkshire Aberdeen Graduaty 
Association will be held at the Midland Hotel, Bradf 
on Friday, November 20th. Lieut.-Colonel David Roti, 
D.S.O., will be the chief guest. The honorary secre 








Dr. J. G. Thomson, 33, Vernon Road, Leeds, will § 
pleased to supply further information. 


The eighty-sixth half-yearly dinner of the A 
University Club, London, will be held at the Trocadey 
Restaurant at 7 for 7.30 p.m., on Thursday, Novemby 
26th, under the chairmanship of Mr.’ D. M. Cowan, MA 
(M.P. for the Scottish Universities). The secretary 
address is 9, Addison Gardens, W.14. 


Mr. H. Morriston Davies, F.R.C.S., will give a lectyp 
on ‘‘ Surgery in pulmonary tuberculosis ’’ (with kodascop 
demonstration) at the next meeting of the North-Weste, 
Tuberculosis Society, to be held on Thursday, Novemby 
26th, in the anatomy theatre, Manchester Medical Scho 


Medical practitioners are cordially invited to attend, 


The tenth annual Benjamin Ward Richardson Memory 
Lecture, before the Model Abattoir Society, will be giv 
on Wednesday, November 25th, at 5 p.m, g 
90, Buckingham Palace Road, S.W., by Mr. Hal Willian 
The subject is ‘‘ Disease and the public abattoir’ 
Admission free, without tickets. 

The next quarterly meeting of the Royal Medic 
Psychological Association will be held on Tuesday 
November 24th, at B.M.A. House, Tavistock Squar, 





under the presidency of Dr. R. R. Leeper. The Maudsley 
Lecture by Sir Hubert Bond, entitled ‘‘ Testimonied j 
his own Bringingsforth,’’ will be delivered in the Gre 
Hall at 3 p.m. : 

At a meeting of the British Institute of Radiology toh 
held at 32, Welbeck Street, W., on Thursday, November 


19th, at 8.30 p.m., papers will be read by Dr. Ffrangenf 


Roberts on ‘‘ Some criticisms of the international pn 
tection recommendations,’’ and Dr. G. E. Vilvandre a 
‘‘ The radiology of gall-stones and the gall-bladder.” 
the following day, at 5.30 p.m., the use of the gastroscop 
will be demonstrated by Drs. David Levi and Courtng 
Gage. 

At the next meeting of the Royal Microscopical Society, 
to be held on Wednesday, November 18th, at 5.30 p.m, 
in B.M.A. House, Tavistock Square, the following papes 
will be read and discussed: Mr. Conrad Beck, “‘ The sub 
stage diaphragm and its functions ’’ ; Dr. A. A. Tarkhas 
‘‘ The effects of fixatives and other reagents on cell-six 
and tissue-bulk.”’ 


As already announced, the annual meeting of Fell 
and Members of the Royal College of Surgeons of Englawi 
will be held at the College in Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
November 19th, at 3 p.m. A resolution suggesting th 
representation of Members on the College Council will} 
moved by Sir Ernest Graham-Little, M.P. 


At a sessional meeting of the Royal Sanitary Institut 
to be held at the Town Hall, Sheffield, on Friday} 
November 27th, Dr. H. J. Egerton Hutchins William 
will open a discussion on cerebro-spinal fever at 2.45 p.tl, 
and at 5.30 there will be a discussion on regional smo 
abatement. On the morning of November 28th membé 
will pay a visit to the Sheffield sewage disposal works. 


The next monthly clinical meeting for medical pratt 
tioners will be given at the Hospital for Epilepsy a 
Paralysis, Maida Vale, W.9, on Thursday, Novembé 
26th, at 3 p.m., when Dr. W. G. Wyllie will demonstri® 
diplegia in childhood. Tea will be provided ; it ' 


be a convenience if those intending to be present 
send a card to the secretary. 


The Central Council for Health Education will hold 
fourth annual conference in the lecture theatre of t 
London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, Kep 
Street, W.C., on Thursday, November 19th, from 11 al 
to 5 p.m. 
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The Fellowship of Medicine and Post-Graduate Medical 
Association announces a whole-day course in diseases of 
the chest, from November 16th to 28th, at the City of 
London Hospital for Diseases of the Heart and Lungs, 
Victoria Park (fee £2 2s.). An afternoon course in 
venereal diseases will be held at the London Lock Hospital 
from November 16th to December 12th (fee £2 2s.). A 
whole-day course in proctology will be held at St. Mark’s 
Hospital, City Road, from November 23rd to 28th (fee 
£3 3s.). Two courses will be held from November 30th 
to December 12th: in diseases of infants, at the Infants 
Hospital, Vincent Square, daily at 2 p.m. (fee £3 3s.) ; 
and in dermatology, at the Blackfriars Skin Hospital, 
every afternoon (fee £1 Is.). Free lectures will be given 
on Wednesdays at 4 p.m., at the Medical Society of 
London, 11, Chandos Street, Cavendish Square, as follows: 
November 18th, Dr. Isaac Jones on * Glycosuria ’’ 
November 25th, Sir Henry Gauvain, ‘“‘ Bone and joint 
tuberculosis ’’ ; December 2nd, Mr. Tudor Edwards, 
“ Surgical chest diseases ’’ ; December 9th, Mr. Cecil Joll, 
“Goitre, with special reference to  thyrotoxicosis.’’ 
Lectures for the M.R.C.P. examination will be given at the 
same place at 8.30 p.m. as follows: November 16th, 
Dr. Roodhouse Gloyne, ‘‘ Clinical pathology of tubercu- 
losis’? ; November 18th and 23rd, Dr. W. J. Adie, 
“ Diseases of the nervous system,’’ and at 10, Bedford 
Square, November 25th and 27th, Dr. Knyvett Gordon 
on “ Anaemia’ and ‘‘ Leukaemia.’’ Fee 10s. 6d. per 
lecture, payable at the lecture roam. Copies of syllabuses 
of all courses, lectures, and demonstrations may _ be 
obtained from the Fellowship of Medicine, 1, Wimpole 
Street, W.1. 


According to a ministerial decree of October 22nd the 
following Italian universities have been chosen for con- 
ferring medical degrees: Bari, Cagliari, Catania, Milan, 
Modena, Naples, Perugia, Rome, Sienna, and Turin. 


MEDICA 








The October issue of the American Journal of Surgery 
is dedicated to Dr. Rudolf Matas of New Orleans, 
emeritus professor of surgery at Tulane University, on the 
occasion of his 71st birthday, and contains twenty-one 
essays by surgeons in the United States, Strasbourg, 
Rome, Paris, Barcelona, and Edinburgh. 


The list of medical mayors elected on November 9th 
includes Alderman R. F. Bury (Leamington), re-elected ; 
Dr. W. E. Llewellyn Davies (Llanidloes) ; Dr. T. R. 
Griffiths (Kidwelly) ; Dr. P. H. Seal (South Molton) ; 
Dr. J. W. A. Wilson (Wisbech). 

After inviting applications from the medical staff of 
institutions under the London County Council’s control, 
the Mental Hospitals Committee recommends the promo- 
tion of Dr. W. D. Nicol, at present deputy medical 
superintendent, to the medical superintendency of the 
Horton Mental Hospital, rendered vacant by the recent 
death of Dr. J. R. Lord. : 

The statistics of the notifiable diseases for the year 
1929 im the various countries and large towns throughout 
the world have recently been published by the Health 
Section of the League of Nations. The tables are pub- 
lished, as in the previous two years, without accompanying 
text, as this is supplied in the monthly epidemiological 
teports issued by the League. It is noted that though 
the accuracy of notification is not the same in all 
countries, notification has recently improved in many. 


The institute for the study and treatment of affections 
of the heart, erected at Bad Nauheim with a donation of 
4,700,000 marks by Mrs. Louise E. Kerckhoff of Los 
Angeles, in memory of her late husband, was dedicated 
on October 17th. A ‘‘ Kerckhoff Memorial Fund ”’ of 
2,000,000 marks has been provided, the interest of which 
is to be used for the granting of stipends for scientific 
teseatch and education. The first of these stipends will 
be allocated in October, 1932. 

_ Munich exceeded all other German towns in its consump- 
tion of milk in 1930; the daily consumption per head 
was 0.35 litre, as compared with 0.27 litre consumed by 
Berlin in 1928. 

A new school for hygiene and public health is to be 
erected by the Rockefeller Foundation at Tokio. 
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Letters, Notes, and Answers 


All communications in regard to editorial business should: be addressed 
to The EDITOR, British Medical Journal, British Medical 
Association House, Tavistock Square, W.C.1. 


ORIGINAL ARTICLES and LETTERS forwarded for publication 
are understood to be offered to the British Medical Journal alone 
unless the contrary be stated. Correspondents who wish notice to 
be taken of their communications should authenticate them with 
their names, not necessarily for publication. 


Authors desiring REPRINTS of their articles published in the British 
Medical Journal must communicate with the Financial Secretary 
and Business Manager, British Medical Association House, Tavi- 
stock Square, W.C.1, on receipt of proofs. 

All communications with reference to ADVERTISEMENTS, as well 
as orders for copies of the Journal, should be addressed to the 
Financial Secretary and Business Manager. 

The TELEPHONE NUMBERS of the British Medical Association 
and the British Medical Journal are MUSEUM 9861, 9862, 9863, 
and 9864 (internal exchange, four lines). 

The TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES are: 

EDITOR OF THE BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL, Aitiolozy 
Westcent, London. 

FINANCIAL SECRETARY AND BUSINESS MANAGER 
(Advertisements, etc.), Articulate Westcent, London. 

MEDICAL SECRIETARY, Medisecra Westcent, London. 


The address of the Irish Office of the British Medical Association is 
16, South Frederick Street, Dublin (telegrams: Bacillus, Dublin; tele- 
phone: 62550 Dublin), and of the Scottish Office, 7, Drumsheugh 
Gardens, Edinburgh (telegrams: Associate, Edinburgh; telephone 
24361 Edinburgh). 





QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


Naevus 

‘* INQUIRER ’” writes: Would anyone with special knowledge 
answer the following queries about a V-shaped naevus on the 
forehead of a baby a few days old? It was present at 
birth, is only very slightly raised, and empties on pressure. 
(1) Prognosis? (2) Treatment recommended to produce 
least disfigurement? (3) When is correct time for treat- 
ment, and will any ill result from delay? 


The First Child Welfare Consultation 


Dr. J. C. G. Dickinson (Braunton) writes: Perhaps one of 
your readers could give the reference to the date of the 
first child welfare consultation and the name of the patient ; 
it was quoted recently in one of the medica] journals, but 
I cannot now find it. 

Anal Neuralgia 

Dr. M. E. Lyncu (Newington Green) writes: If ‘‘ Neuralgia ”’ 
(November 7th, p. 877) will treat his patients as suggested 
by Colonel W. P. Macarthur in the British Medical Journal 
of August 22nd last, I am confident that he will find, as 
my patient has, that the ‘‘ anal neuralgia ’’ will go. My 
patient had suffered for years, for his sins, as he thought, 
and became resigned. The hot-water bottle gave relief. 
He got no better, but was satisfied when he was not getting 
worse. A pain so great suggested prostatic trouble, coccy- 
geal trouble, perhaps it was cancer! But since using the 
saline injections for pruritus he has not had an attack of 
‘anal neuralgia.’’ When a husband and wife suffer similar 
pains, one is more than hopeful that the Enterobius may 
well be at the bottom of it, for the remedy is simple, and 
to hand. 


2, »? 


SpasM ’’ writes: The query of ‘‘ Neuralgia ’’ in your issue 
of November 7th interests me, as both my wife and myself, 
and my ten-year-old daughter, sufter from what he describes 
as ‘‘ anal neuralgia,’’ which occasionally awakens us in the 
night, but more usually comes on after defaecation. In 
my own case the pain appears to be localized at about the 
level of the prostate, and gives the sensation of an intense 
cramp-like spasm of that organ, or, possibly, of one or 
other levator ani. It starts as a dull ache, rapidly in- 
creasing to an almost intolerable pain in the rectum. After 
a few remissions and exacerbations, with possibly a feeling 
of moving from one side of the rectum to the other, it 
will die away. At its worst it is quite as intense as biliary 
colic, a sensation I know only too well. I have found heat 
good, but I think a small, self-administered enema of very 
cold water stops the pain sooner than anything, especially 
if it is followed by absolute stillness in the recumbent 
position. I have searched the literature without avail for 
some mention of this complaint, and I have only had two 
patients complain of what I take to be the same thing. 
I do not think it is neuralgia, because it seldom lasts more 
* 
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than half an hour, and if it were not that it seems to occur 
also in the female I would, from my own sensations, ascribe 
it to some sort of spasm in the prostate. 


*““C. G. E.’’ writes: Both my father and myself have 
suffered from this complaint for many years. It occurs in 
nocturnal attacks, as in the cases quoted by ‘‘ Neuralgia.”’ 
I have always found immediate relief is given by the rectal 
injection of two drachms of glycerin. This is retained for 
a few moments and then evacuated. The injcction is made 
by means of a sma}l glass syringe. 


? Cervical Adenomata 
Dr. ArtHUR GREENE (Norwich) writes: With reference to 
"Cutis: Vera’s ”’ question (October 31st, p. 831) I would 
suggest that possibly his patient is suffering from von 
Recxlinghausen’s disease. 


Alopecia Areata 

Dr. R. M. Russert (Ash Vale, Surrey) writes in answer to 
““ Area ’’’ (October 3lst, p. 831), who inquired about the 
treatment of alopecia areata: A young man came to me 
with this trouble. He had small bare patches the size 
of a shilling, and I gave him the following to paint the 
patches with every day or two: acid. lact. 51 or 5ii, 
ol. ricini 5ii, sp. vini ad 3iv. In three months the hair 
grew, fair at first, and afterwards getting dark (he was 
dark). As his hair had been coming out all over the head 
this was treated with the following shampooing fluid: 


thymol 40 grains, sp. vini rect. 3ii, saponis viridis 3ii. The 
whole treatment was a complete success, 
Income Tax 
Change in Nature of Work 
** Alpha ’’ was employed as an indoor assistant up to 


July 31st, 1931. He then commenced practice on his 
own account, but the venture was a failure, and he has 
been doing locumtenent work in recent months. How 
should his liability for 1931-32 be calculated? 

*,' The definite break in his ‘‘ employment ’’ justifies— 
indeed requires—the previous year’s basis to be discarded 
for 1931-32, and he is liable for that vear on the amount 
of his earnings for the year to April 5th, 1932. He can 
set off his loss while in general practice under Section 34 
of the Income Tax Act, 1918, but in calculating the amount 
of that loss he cannot deduct the capital outlay incurred 
in starting his temporary practice. 


Assistant Receiving Maintenance 

** B,’’ an assistant, receives a salary of £500 plus mainten- 
ance. Is he liable on an amount estimated to include the 
value of the maintenance? 

*." No, if the terms of the agreement for employment 
are as stated. But if the agreement were to provide, for 
instance, that “‘B’’ should receive £750 less a deduction 
of £250 so long as he was in receipt of ‘‘ maintenance,’’ 
then he would be liable on the £750. 


Use of Car: Appointment 

**H’”’ is employed at a military hospital. To get to his 
work, a distance of four miles, he has to use a car. 
Can he claim any allowance for this expense? 

*,” The decided cases lay down the general rule that, 
while the travelling expenses incurred in carrying out the 
duties of an appointment are allowable, the expense of 
travelling from the place of residence to the place where 
the duties are performed is not allowable. [N.B.—This does 
not apply to profits of general practice assessable under 
Schedule D.} 


Obsolescence Allowance and Wear and Tear 

** Eguity ”’ sold his practice as from January 31st, 1931, and 
is accordingly liable to a revision of the assessments for the 
year to April Sth, 1930, and the ten months to January 
Bist, 1931, to the actual profits of those periods. His 
accounts have usually been made up to July 31st. It has 
been agreed with the inspector of taxes that for the 
purpose of the revision of the assessments the earnings will 
be calculated from fresh accounts prepared for the actual 
periods. He replaced his car on March 29th, 1928, the 
obsolescence allowance being agreed at £57. What allow- 
ance does he now receive under that head, and how should 
the wear-and-tear allowance for 1930-31 be calculated ? 


*," Obsolescence allowances have to be treated as ex- 
penses of the year for which the taxpayer’s account is 
prepared. As March 29th, 1928, is outside both the revision 








=a 
accounts ‘‘ Equity ’’ has no legal claim to that allowance 
The wear-and-tear allowance, on the other hand, is in 
respect of the estimated loss by reason of wear and tey 
during the year of assessment. In 1930-31 the car Was 
in use for ten months only, and, therefore, ‘‘ Equity ” 
entitled only to ten-twelfths of what would be the Proper 
allowance for twelve months. 


: Income of a Minor 

T. C.’’ has a son to whom a sum of £250 was left whey 
he was 4 years old. The original legacy and the accumy. 
lated interest are now represented by a holding of £54 
4 per cent. Funding Loan—apparently standing jy 
“T. C.’s’’ name as natural guardian. The inspector ¢ 
taxes proposes to treat the interest as income of “ T, @” 
unless evidence of the existence of a trust in favour of th 
son can be produced. 

*,’ The appropriate evidence would be the probate of th 
will of the testator who bequeathed the £250 capital to the 
son. A copy of the relevant clause would show that that 
amount and the accumulated interest are in the beneficial 
ownership of the minor, and, therefore, that the investment, 
which is in the legal ownership of ‘‘ T. C.,’’ must be hej 
by him, not for his own benefit, but as trustee for his gop, 
If ‘‘T. C.”’ cannot obtain a copy of the clause—j 
example, by examining the original will at Somerset Houg 
—possibly he may still have some letters, etc., from th 
executors which the inspector can accept as adequaty 
evidence of the bequest. 








LETTERS, NOTES, ETC. 


Phimosis and Circumcision 
Mr. S. Duke TuRNER (Purley) writes: Apropos of the dis 
cussion in the last two issues of the British Medical Journal, 
on early circumcision, I heard to-day of a doctor who advo. 
cates and practises the circumcision of all his male infants 
between the time of the delivery of the patient and th 
expression of the placenta. Surely this must be a recom 

in the early performance of this operation. 


Dr. E. SuTHERLAND RAwLincs writes: With reference to my 
letter published last week under this heading, there appears 
to be an error—namely, ‘‘ Penile chancres occurred mor 
frequently in the circumcised than in the non-circumciscd.” 
This should have read vice versa: ‘‘ Penile chancres occurred 
more frequently in the non-circumcised than in the circui- 
cised.’’ I should be glad if you would amend this errr, 
which is of my own construction. 





Measles in London 
The secretary of the London Fever Hospital, Islington, Nl, 
writes: In view of the approach of an anticipated epidemic 
of measles it may perhaps be of interest to your readers to 
know that this hospital admits patients suffering from ths 
disease, and that some 2,000 such cases have receive 
treatment here during the past ten years. 


Corrigenda 

In our report published last week (p. 850) of Mr. Philip 
Hawe’s paper on carcinoma of the breast, read before the 
Liverpool Medical Institution, the sentence commencig 
‘* Of 38 early cases ’’ should read as follows: ‘‘ Of 38 early 
cases, excluding 9 cases not traced, 29 patients were alive 
five to ten years after operation ; of 74 late cases, excluding 
10 cases not traced, 24 patients were alive five to te 
years after operation.’’ 


In the Epitome for October 17th (para. 347) the dose d 
acetylcholine was erroneously given as 10 grams to 1 gram 
daily ; it should have been 10 cg. to 1 gram daily. We 
are informed that Dr. Dainow recommends 10 to 20 ¢&. 
daily in spasms of the retinal or cerebral vessels ; 40 o& 
in arterial affections of the extremities ; 1 gram in leal 
colics ; 20 cg. in scleroderma ; 10 cg. in varicose ulcer i 
the patient is confined to bed; and 20 cg. three or fou 
times a week in ambulant cases of varicose ulcer. 


Vacancies B 

Notifications of offices vacant in universities, medical colleges, 

and of vacant resident and other appointments at hospitals 

will be found at pages 48, 49, 50, 51, 54, and 55 of ou 

advertisement columns, and advertisements as to partne- 
ships, assistantships, and locumtenencies at pages 52 and 

A short summary of vacant posts notified in the advertie 

ment columns appears in the Supplement at page 275. 
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Remarks 


ENDOMETRIOSIS AND ENDOMETRIOMATA * 


BY 


DANIEL DOUGAL, M.C., M.D., F.C.O.G. 
PROFESSOR OF OCSTETRICS ANG GYNAECOLOGY IN THE UNIVERSITY 
OF MANCHESTER } HONORARY SURGEON TO THE ST. MARY'S 
HOSPITALS, MANCHESTER ; AND HONORARY ASSISTANT 
GYNAECOLOGICAL SURGEON TO THE MANCHESTER 
ROYAL INFIRMARY 
It is just ten years since J. A. Sampson read his 
epoch-making paper on perforating haemorrhagic cysts 
of the ovary,' and a sufficient interval has now elapsed 
to enable us to take stock of the position and assign 
these endometriomatous tumours to their proper place 
in gynaecological pathology and practice. This is easier 
to-day, because the novelty and glamour surrounding 
these tumours has largely disappeared, and the more 
adventurous spirits in gynaecology are turning their 
attention to other problems. I cannot pretend to discuss 
the subject adequately in the time at my disposal, but 
I will endeavour to place before you the _ principal 
etiologica!, pathological, and clinical features, reinforcing 
them as far as I can by statistics from a series of 137 cases 

operated on by myself during the past five years. 

By endometriosis is meant the pathological state 
brought about when fragments of endometrium leave their 
proper situation in the uterus and implant themselves in 
neighbouring tissues, and by endometriomata the tumours 
which develop if conditions are favourable for the growth 
of these implants. In my opinion the vast majority of 
endometriomata arise in this way, but possibly a small 
number may be derived from Miillerian rests. 

An endometrioma is therefore a tumour containing 
endometrial elements, or, at any rate, elements which look 
and behave like endometrium. Gland tubules in a richly 
cellular stroma are the histological criteria, but there may 
also be present a variable quantity of effused blood, 
cystic spaces lined by columnar or flattened epithelium 
and containing tarry blood, or hyperplasia of the muscular 
or fibrous tissue of the organs invaded. Physiologically 
these endometrial elements betray their origin by passing 
through the various phases of the menstrual cycle, includ- 
ing that of menstrual haemorrhage, and by undergoing 
a decidual change during pregnancy, though the latter, 
of course, is not specific to endometrium, but found 
constantly in the ovaries, and frequently in the peritoneal 
covering of the other pelvic organs. 


EtioLtcGy OF ENDOMETRIOSIS 

In 1908 Cullen? examined a number of specimens of 
diffuse endometrioma of the uterus, or diffuse adenomyoma 
as it was then ca!led, and found as a result of his investiga- 
tions that in places there was direct continuity between 
the endometrium proper and that contained within the 
tumour, and frequently an actual communication between 
the uterine cavity and several of the cystic spaces in the 
growth. This became known as the diverticular theory, 
and may be regarded as the simplest form of endo- 
metriosis. In certain other uterine endometriomata no 
such continuity can be demonstrated, and in these it 
must be assumed that the misplaced endometrium has 
reached its new situation by metastasis through the lymph 
vessels or venous channe's of the uterine wall. Similar 
tumours not infrequently follow tuberculosis of the uterus 
or tubes, so it is possible that an inflammatory process 
may be a factor of some importance. 


CS 


* Paper read to the Section of Obstetrics at the Annual Meeting 
of the British Medica] Association, Eastbourne, 1931. 





Many theories were advanced to explain the occurrence 
of extrauterine endometriomata, different authorities 
suggesting that they were derived from Wolffian or 
Miiilerian rests or by -metaplasia from the peritoneal 
endothelium. In 1921, however, Sampson i!luminated the 
whole problem with his theory of retrograde menstruation 
and cellular spill. According to this theory, some of the 
menstrua! discharge with its normal content of endometrial 
fragments may pass backwards through the Fallopian 
tubes and so reach the peivic cavity. The structures 
lying in closest relationship to the fimbriated ends of the 
tubes naturally receive most of the fragments, or implants 
as they are now called; but gravity and the normal 
movements of bowel and bladder render a much wider 
dissemination possible. 

That retrograde menstruation is more than a mere 
theory, and does actuaily occur, is within the experience 
of every gynaccological surgeon ; as when performing 
abdominal operations during the menstrual period he 
must have occasionally observed blood dripping from the 
fimbriated ends of the tubes or lying in the posterior 
cul-de-sac. Parity, retroversion of the uterus, enlarge- 
ment or distortion of the uterine cavity by fibroids, or 
any obstruction to the flow of menstrual blood through 
the cervix, may all predispose to this retrograde flow. 
Direct endometriosis of the peritoneal cavity through 
the uterine wall may of course follow such operations as 
involve incision or puncture of the uterine wal!—Caesarean 
section, or myomectomy, for instance. In my own series 
of cases, previous operations included 10 per cent. of 
curettings, 1 Caesarean section, 3 operations upon the 
appendages, and 7 appendicectomies. 

However brought about, the result is a shower of 
implants which reaches the pelvic cavity and the various 
organs lying within it. The subsequent fate of these 
implants then depends on several factors—among others, 
their vitality and virulence, and the nature and resisting 
powers of the tissue invaded. The ovary and recto- 
vaginal septum appear to offer the best conditions for 
active proliferation, and it is therefore in these situations 
that extrauterine endometriomata are most commonly 
found. Three possible explanations in the case of the 
ovary may be the absence of a peritoneal covering, the 
breach of surface continuity which follows ovulation, and 
the greater concentration (possibly) in the ovary of the 
specific hormones controlling menstruation. There is 
always a definite reaction on the part of the invaded 
structures, and this leads to adhesions of great density 
and to hyperplasia of any fibrous or muscular tissue 
which may be present in the vicinity. The menstrual 
products of the tumour itself are a!so peculiarty irritating 
and still further intensify the local reaction. 

From its very nature, endometriosis must result in a 
wide distribution of endometrial e'ements, and this is 
particularly so when it has followed retrograde menstrua- 
tion and cellular spill. Even in the case of direct invasion 
of the uterine wall from the cavity it is quite possible 
that the resulting diffuse tumour really represents a 
number of different implants, each of which is  sur- 
rounded by hyperplastic fibro-muscular tissue. The 
usual result of endometriosis, therefore, is the formation 
of multiple tumours in the pelvic organs, though not 
all of these become sufficiently prominent to form 
part of the clinical picture. 


PATHOLOGY OF ENDOMETRIOSIS 
The various elements composing endometrial tumours 
have already been referred to, and it is only necessary 
at this stage to describe the naked-eye appearances of 
pelvic endometriosis and the various fully developed 
tumours which may arise from that condition. Endo- 


[3698 ] 
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metriosis following direct invasion of the uterine wall 
from the endometrium usually results in a diffuse tumour, 
largely made up of hyperplastic fibro-muscular tissue, but 
also containing numerous islets of misplaced endometrium, 
some of which have become cystic and filled with blood. 
The external contour of the uterus is not usually altered, 
as the enlargement is uniform. The tumour differs from 
a fibroid in possessing no capsule, and in having its cut 
surface studded with the endometrial areas already 
referred to. Like a fibroid, however, it may occasionally 
grow outwards or inwards, and become pedunculated sub- 
serous, or submucous, as the case may be. In cornual 
tumours there is a localized swelling near the inner end 
of the tube, and on section this is frequently found to 
contain a cyst filled with tarry blood. 

Endometriosis following retrograde menstruation and 
cellular spill produces naked-eye appearances which are 
unmistakable. The fimbriated extremities of the Fallopian 
tubes are usually patent. Dotted about the pelvic peri- 
toneal cavity are numerous purplish blebs which micro- 
scopical examination will demonstrate to be endometrial 
implants. Some of these have irritated the peritoneal 
surfaces and led to dense adhesions, as evidenced by fixa- 
tion of the ovaries and tucking up of the utero-vesical 
or utero-rectal peritoneum. 

If conditions are favourable for further growth, definite 
endometriomata are produced ; these differ in their naked- 
eye appearances according to the particular organ affected. 
In the ovary the physiological activity of the implants 
as judged by the amount of blood effused during menstrua- 
tion is most marked, and the tumour therefore becomes 
cystic and filled with tarry blood. Sampson, indeed, 
regards the ovary as ‘‘a sort of intermediate host, hot- 
bed, or incubator, which may impart greater virulence to 
the tumour elements, and, if subsequent rupture occurs, 
lead to a wider distribution of the neoplasm.’’ The 
tumour is usually about the size of a walnut, but some- 
times much larger, and may even reach the dimensions 
of a large unilocuiar cyst. It is adherent at the original 
point of implantation, and, consequently, its contents 
always escape when the ovary is separated at operation. 
The firm walls of the cyst then prevent complete collapse, 
and the point of rupture remains open and ragged. In 
addition to the primary adhesion, others are usually 
present, and these firmly attach the ovary to adjacent 
structures, and, when separated, expose a raw granular 
surface. These adhesions probably result from leakage of 
the irritating cyst contents. 

Next in importance comes the tumour of the recto- 
vaginal space, which develops presumably from an implant 
in the pouch of Douglas. The appearances are again 
characteristic, the rectum being tucked up and adherent 
to the posterior surface of the uterus and its wall much 
thickened and nodular, sometimes to such a degree that 
it closely simulates a malignant tumour. The growth may 
also involve the cervix and posterior vaginal wall, and 
even project as nodules or polypi into the posterior 
vaginal fornix. 

The uterine wall itself may develop an endometrioma 
as the result of endometriosis of the pelvic cavity, the 
implants attaching themselves primarily to the peritoneal 
surface of the uterus or invading it from a tumour already 
established in the ovary, recto-vaginal space, or elsewhere. 
The direction of growth is towards the uterine cavity, 
however, and not away from it, as in the diffuse tumour 
already described. 

Similar tumours are not infrequently found on the 
Fallopian tube, round or utero-sacral ligaments, pelvic 
colon, small intestine, and more rarely as pathological 
curiosities in the appendix, umbilicus, inguinal canal, or 
scar of a previous abdominal operation. 





ee 
In my own series the distribution of the Principg 


tumours was as follows: 
Diffuse uterine sets Se ees 6 Cases 
Cornual ... sae we wee ase 6 cases 
Ovarian .., re siete mas « 44 Cases 
Recto-vaginal ... tare aes «. 44 cases 
Ovarian and recto-vaginal ae «» 34 Cases 





The ovarian and recto-vaginal tumours, in addition 4) 
being frequently present together in the same case, Wer 
often associated with similar growths in the utero-sacn) 
ligaments, uterus, or bowel ; but separate Classificatig 
of these is unnecessary, as all are essentially part of t% 
same process. 

The question of other lesions associated with end 
metrioma is important, and, of these, uterine fibroids mus 
take first place. They were present in 40 per cent. of ay 
own cases, and of sufficient size to be of clinical impor. 
tance in 27 per cent. Looking at it from the oppost 
point of view, 10 per cent. of all fibroids operated » 
during the five years covered by the series were associatyj 
with endometrioma. Their influence as a possible faci, 
in retrograde menstruation has already been mentioned 
and would be expected to be more apparent in the cag 
of single or nulliparous women. In single women ¢ 
percentage of fibroids was actually about 50. Sampsq 
has advanced a theory that fibroids may actually origina 
in endometriomata of the uterine wall, the endometry 
elements disappearing at a later stage, and leaving onh 
the fibromyomatous stroma. 

True pelvic inflammation may be associated with endo 
metriosis, but is unlikely to have advanced to the stag 
of tubal occlusion, as retrograde menstruation would thy 
be impossible. Curtis* believes that -the two condition 
are actually antagonistic, having noticed that, with 
improved prophylaxis in the management of gonorrhoed 
infection and the resultant decrease in the incidence ¢ 
salpingitis, there has been an enormous increase in the 
number of patients with mispiaced endometrial tissue. 

There appears to be no relationship between endo 
metrioma and carcinoma of the uterus, but in two d 
my cases there was an associated malignant growth d 
the cervix. With ovarian carcinoma it is otherwise, 
however, and Sampson,* after examining a number 
specimens, has come to the conclusion that malignant 
Ovarian disease may develop in misplaced endometrial 
tissue. 

CLINICAL FEATURES OF ENDOMETRIOMA 

Endometriosis is possible at any age between puberty 
and the menopause, but treatment of the resulting ende 
metriomata is usually carried out during the period d 
sexual maturity. In my own cases 91 per cent. wer 
operated on between the ages of 30 and 50 years. Twelve 
patients were under 30 years and nine over 50. Th 
tumours are found most commonly in married womea; 
there were only 17 single women among my 137 cases d 
endometrioma. 

It is not possible to give statistics as to the frequen 
of endometriosis, but the number of endometriomata pre 
ducing symptoms is considerable. I operate on betweet 
twenty-five and thirty of these cases each year, tht 
laparotomies amounting to about 11 per cent. of the totd 
abdominal operations. This figure is not very different 
from that given by Sampson, which is 12 per cent. of al 
abdominal operations carried out during sexual maturity. 

In its early stages, endometriosis produces few symptoms 
for which it can be held responsible, and may only & 
discovered accidentally when the abdomen is opened fat 
some other condition. As the implants mature and 
adhesions form, however, there will usually be increasifg 
pelvic discomfort, dysmenorrhoea, and disturbances af 
the menstrual flow. Even then, certain associated lesiom 
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such as fibroids or malignant disease may dominate the 
clinical picture and produce the symptoms for which the 
patient actually seeks advice. After consideration of my 
own cases, I came to the conclusion that endometrioma 
was entirely responsible for the symptoms in 65 per cent., 
and partly responsible in 8.7 per cent., while fibroids were 
entirely responsible in 21 per cent. 

Coming to the question of symptoms it must be stated 
at the outset that there is not one which will definitely 
point to the existence of endometrioma. Lower 
abdominal pain is very common, and in my series was 
present in 40 per cent. of cases. Dysmenorrhoea, par- 
ticularly of recent origin, is probably the most charac- 
teristic symptom, but it is by no means constant, and 
was complained of in only 31 per cent. of cases. When 
present, it is presumably due either to pre-menstrual 
congestion of the endometrial elements or to tension 
following accumulation of menstrual blood. Menorrhagia 
or epimenorrhagia is another common symptom, and was 
also found in 31 per cent. It has been suggested that 
this symptom is more likely to be due to associated 
fibroids than to endometrioma, but this is not borne out 
by my own figures, as the percentage of fibroids in patients 
complaining of this symptom was very litt!e higher than 
that for the who!e series—47 as against 40. Bearing down 
and rectal discomfort are frequently met with when the 
growths are in the recto-vaginal space, or when there are 
adhesions in the neighbourhood of the rectal wall. Back- 
ache is.such a common complaint in women that its 
value in differential diagnosis is strictly limited, but this 
symptom is prominent when the ovaries are adherent in 
the pouch of Dougias or when the rectum or back of the 
cervix is involved. Dyspareunia is frequently complained 
of in similar circumstances, also shooting or ‘‘ electric ’’ 
pains extending down into the uterus and vagina. 
Occasiona‘ly there may be pain down one or other leg 
when an ovarian endometrioma is adherent to the pelvic 
wall. Marked constipation may be associated with exten- 
sive involvement of the rectum or other parts of the 
alimentary tract, and a b‘ood-stained discharge present 
if a recto-vaginal growth has perforated the vaginal wall. 

The physical signs naturally depend on the situation 
of the tumour. In the ordinary diffuse uterine tumour 
there wil! usually be moderate and uniform enlargement 
of the uterus, but with cornual tumours there may be 
definite irregularity. In either case the physical signs 
will closely resemble those of a uterine fibroid, and 
differential diagnosis will be impossible unless increasingly 
severe dysmenorrhoea has led one to suspect the true 
state of affairs. 

In ovarian endometrioma there will be an enlargement 
and fixation of one or both ovaries, and as these are 
usually adherent to the back of the uterus, the latter 
will be retroposed and its mobility lessened. In the 
absence of evidence pointing to pelvic infection, such a 
finding shouid lead one to suspect an endometrial tumour. 

When the growth is in the recto-vaginal space, the 
physical signs are most characteristic, the infiltrating 
character of the tumour and the presence of tender shotty 
nodu'es in the wall of the posterior fornix being sufficient 
evidence upon which to base a diagnosis. Recto-vaginal 
examination will prove helpful in these cases, as it may 
reveal fixation of the rectum to the back of the tumour. 

To sum up, it may be stated that there are no patho- 
gnomonic syinptoms of endometrioma, but that increasing 
dysmenorrhoea, menorrhagia, and dyspareunia should lead 
one to suspect the condition. The physical signs, how- 
ever, are more characteristic, at any rate in the case of 
extrauterine growths, and fixation of the uterus and 
Ovaries associated with a shotty nodu'ar tumour behind 
the cervix affords conclusive evidence. 





ENDOMETRIOMATA AND THE REPRODUCTIVE FUNCTION 

That endometriomata seriously interfere with child- 
bearing is shown by the fact that patients with these 
tumours usually give a history of sterility or of no births 
having occurred for several years. In my series of 137 
cases, after excluding 17 single women and 8 women who 
had been married less than three years, 41 per cent. were 
sterile. Of the parous women 75 per cent. had not been 
pregnant for at least five years and 50 per cent. for at 
least ten years. There was no special incidence of 
abortion, the abortion/full-term ratio being 1 to 5.8. 
Associated fibroids may be partly responsible for the 
absolute or relative sterility met with in those cases, but 
that their influence is not very great is shown by the fact 
that there is little difference in the incidence of these 
tumours in nulliparous and parous women, the percentages 
being 46 and 41 respectively. Endometrioma, at any rate 
in its early stages, is not an absolute bar to pregnancy, 
and I certainly know of one patient with a weil-marked 
endometrioma of the recto-vaginal space who subsequently 
became pregnant, although no.actual treatment was carried 
out for the tumour itself. 


TREATMENT 

As endometriomata are usually widely distributed and 
of an infiltrating character, it will be understood that 
conservative measures are only possible in the early stages, 
and that even then the chances of recurrence are 
considerable. A conservative policy is only justifiable, 
however, if one ovary alone is involved, or if there 
are isolated nodules in the recto-vaginal space causing 
dyspareunia. 

In my own series I find that the uterus and all ovarian 
tissue were removed in 83-per cent. of cases, the opera- 
tions on the remainder consisting of excision of one ovary 
or of nodules in the recto-vaginal space. I have no 
experience of radium in the treatment of endometrioma, 
but I would prefer local excision in early cases as being 
less likely to interfere with ovarian function. Owing to 
the dense adhesions present and the frequent involvement 
of bowel, radical operations may be among the most 
difficult in gynaecology, but the results both immediate 
and remote are extremely good. Total is preferable to 
subtotal hysterectomy, and it is quite unnecessary to 
excise infiltrating growths in the rectum or other parts 
of the alimentary tract, as atrophy will follow if both 
ovaries are removed. 

There was only one death in the series, representing 
an operative mortality for the radical operations of 0.8 per 
cent. One of the patients treated by removal of the 
affected ovary has since been delivered of two full-term 
children. This is my only experience of pregnancy 
following conservative surgical treatment of endometrioma. 


SUMMARY 

1. Endometriosis is defined as the pathological state 
brought about when endometrial fragments invade the 
uterine wa!l or, passing through the Fallopian tubes in 
regurgitant menstrual blood, reach the pelvic cavity and 
the structures within it. 

2. Cullen’s diverticular and Sampson's retrograde men- 
struation and cellular spill theories are therefore accepted 
as providing the most reasonable explanation of uterine 
and extrauterine endometriosis respectively. 

3. Endometrioma is defined as one of the tumours which 
develop when misplaced endomeirial fragments or imp!ants 
proliferate sufficiently to form clinico-pathological entities, 
and is accepted as the most suitab'e term to apply to all 
such tumours, whether uterine or extrauterine. 
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4. The clinico-pathological features of endometrioma 
are described, and stress is laid on the multiple character 
of the lesions resulting from endometriosis. 


5. Surgical treatment is discussed, and radical measures 
are advocated for all but the earliest cases. 


6. Statistics are quoted from a personal series of 137 cases 
operated on during the last five years, and individual 
cases referred to where necessary. 
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JAUNDICE IN CHILDHOOD* 


BY 


A. C. HAMPSON, M.C., M.A., M.D., M.R.C.P. 
ASSISTANT PHYSICIAN AND ASSISTANT PHYSICIAN IN THE CHILDREN’S 
DEPARTMENT, GUYS HOSPITAL; PHYSICIAN TO THE DREADNOUGHT 

HOSPITAL AND QUEEN MARYS HOSPITAL, STRATFORD 
Although, strictly speaking, the term “‘ jaundice ’’ implies 
staining of the skin, mucous membranes, or conjunctivae, 
such general staining by bile-pigments is always associated 
with an excess of bilirubin in the blood; and as such 
excess is the most constant finding, and precedes the stain- 
ing of the tissues, it is convenient to regard excess of 
bilirubin in the blood as the measure of the condition under 
discussion. Before dealing with the various conditions, 
which in children are characterized by jaundice, it is useful 
briefly to review the mechanism of its production. 

The modern view, well supported by experimental and 
clinical evidence, suggests that bilirubin is formed from 
haemoglobin by the cells of the reticulo-endothelial system, 
chiefly by those of the spleen’, liver and bone-marrow. The 
bilirubin so formed is further changed by the polygonal 
cells of the liver and excreted through the bile-channels 
into the alimentary tract. The two forms of bilirubin are 
not physio-chemically identical, and can be distinguished 
by the test devised by Hijmans van den Bergh.' The 
bilirubin produced by the action of the endothelial cells 
gives an “‘ indirect reaction ’’ to the test, while that formed 
by the action of the polygonal cells gives a “ direct’’ re- 
action. When the latter accumulates in the circulating 
blood, it is excreted as bile by the kidneys, but the former 
variety is rarely so excreted, the urine containing only 
an excess of urobilin. According to this conception, 
jaundice may be produced by (1) obstruction at any point 
in the biliary channels, the bile stagnant in the ducts being 
re-absorbed into the blood stream (van den Bergh’s reaction 
‘““ direct ’’) ; (2) disease of the polygonal cells, in which 
bilirubin, unchanged by and not excreted by these cells, 
passes into the general circulation (van den Bergh’s reaction 
*“ indirect ’’) ; (3) disease of the liver, which may in one 
part involve the polygonal cells, and in another cause ob- 
struction of the bile-channels (van den Bergh’s reaction 
*“ biphasic ’’) ; and (4) excessive haemolysis, with the pro- 
duction of more bilirubin than the polygonal cells can 
change and excrete, the excess passing into the general 
circulation (van den Bergh’s reaction ‘‘ indirect ’’). 

Certain types of jaundice which will be discussed in this 
paper are undoubtedly due to toxins, and these types illus- 
trate very well the important principle, perhaps even now 
not sufficiently realized in our attempts to understand and 
combat disease, that seldom if ever are morbid processes 
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due to one factor only: practically always it is n 

to consider what may be termed the ‘“‘seed”’ ang the 
‘“soil,’’ and often, in addition, factors which we may like 
to “‘ fertilizers ’’’ in the parallel suggested. The liver j 
markedly prone to suffer from the presence of certain toxin 
in the circulating blood, but there is an equally marked ty, 
dency for some individuals to suffer more than other, 
As an example of this idiosyncrasy may be mentioned th 
well-known tendency of certain people to become jaundicg 
after comparatively small doses of atophan or novarsem 
billon. But, in addition to this personal idiosyncrasy, th 
same individual may show a greater effect at one time tha 
at another. During pregnancy, for example, the functiq 
of the liver appears to be more easily upset. Age, ty 
exerts an influence: other conditions being equal, the 
child’s liver is more prone to suffer than that of the adult 
though the effect may be counterbalanced by the greate 
tendency to repair in the former. Poisons which exe 
their toxic effects on the liver usually show a maxim 
effect in the infant. 

The study of jaundice in childhood is therefore of op, 
siderable value, and deductions drawn therefrom may oft 
with advantage be applied to corresponding conditions ¢, 
curring in adults. 

It follows from what was said in the opening Paragraphs 
of this paper that jaundice is a symptom or sign found j 
a variety of conditions, and is in no sense to be regarde 
as a disease in itself. Some of the conditions which yi 
be discussed are clinically quite distinct and compan 
tively easy of diagnosis: others, though fairly obvious jy 
typical cases, show a tendency to merge into related cond 
tions, of totally different prognosis: as an example of the 
latter class may be instanced the cases of acute or sub 
acute necrosis of the liver which appear to have commencal 
as so-called ‘‘ catarrhal jaundice.”’ 


JAUNDICE OF THE NEWLY Born 
Jaundice is such a common sign during the early days¢ 
life that it is convenient to discuss these cases as a group, 


Icterus Neonatorum (Physiological Jaundice) 
Obvious jaundice occurs in a considerable percentage d 
infants during the early days of extrauterine life. Ina 
still larger percentage it is masked by the pink coloration 
of the skin, and in these it can be rendered apparent by 
carefully emptying the capillaries of blood. Probably al 
infants at birth show an excess of bilirubin in the blood: 
this was so in every case of a large series I personally 
investigated, the results being in agreement with thos 
obtained by Bang*® and Ylippo.* The average concentte 
tion of bilirubin was 1:75,000, the normal in the adult 
being 1:400,000 to 1:1,000,000. Obvious jaundice dots 
not appear before the second day, when it can usually 
be seen on the face, chest and back. It then makes i 
appearance on the upper parts of the limbs and on th 
abdomen. The sclerotics are the next to show the colot 
tion, which appears last on the hands and feet. Mild casé 
may only show staining of the face and chest. The colouw 
deepens for a few days and then gradually fades, fading 
taking place in the reverse order to the appearance, except 
that the sclerotics and the nails of the fingers and toes may 
retain the colour for a considerable time. The condition 
is more likely to be marked in premature babies. Except 
for a little drowsiness when the jaundice is deep, the health 
of the infant appears to be entirely unaffected, and the 
condition should be regarded as physiological. When ai 
opportunity is obtained for post-mortem examination, # 
when death follows a birth-injury, it is of interest to note 
that staining of the tissues involves cartilage, cerebro-spinal 
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quid, and the nuclei of the brain, parts not stained in other 
forms of jaundice. 

' Many suggestions have been made in order to explain the 
origin of the jaundice—cooling of the skin after birth, com- 
ression of bile-ducts by dilated liver veins, re-absorption 
of bile from the alimentary tract, post-natal infection, 
and obstruction of the bile-ducts by mucus. Obstruction 
has not been demonstrated ; indeed, all the evidence is in 
favour of a considerable flow of bile into the alimentary 
tract; and no striking evidence has been adduced in favour 
of infection. Observers were naturally impressed by the 
advent of jaundice after birth and sought post-natal 
causes to account for it. 

In an attempt to investigate this problem some seven 





years ago, I was impressed by the high value of the bilirubin 


in the umbilical vein at birth. While the work was being 
conducted, an opportunity occurred to examine a case of 
paroxysmal haemoglobinuria ; an attack was inducea by 
immersing one of the patient’s legs in cold water ; although 


‘haemoglobin did not appear in the urine till six hours 


later, the plasma gave a well-marked indirect reaction to 
van den Bergh’s test within half an hour. It appeared 


‘that quite a short time was sufficient for the production of 


an excess of bilirubin in the blood, and it was therefore 
possible that in the case of the newborn infant the jaundice 
was due to changes occurring during parturition. 

Through the kindness of a number of obstetric surgeons, 
I was able to obtain specimens of blood from infants 
delivered by Caesarean section under spinal and under 
general anaesthesia. 
rubin in the blood of the same order as was found in infants 
delivered per vias naturales. Ina series of cases of induced 








These all showed quantities of bili- | 


abortion, bilirubin was present in small amounts between | 
, ‘ 


the fourth and fifth months of gestation, and in increasing 
amounts up to term. After birth, there is a sharp rise in 
the value up to the third or fourth day, and then a gradual 


| commoner than the published figures suggest. 


decline, till at the fourth to the sixth week the normal | 


value is attained. It would appear that the post-natal 
rise differs in degree only from that occurring ante-natally. 
Before birth, the fcetus has two possible methods of excre- 
tion—through its liver and its own alimentary tract, and 
through the placenta into the circulation of the mother. 
At birth, the second method is withdrawn, and the liver 
of the infant must take upon itself the entire work of 
excretion. It is possible that the liver may be some time 
after birth before assuming its full function; the presence 
of bile-salts in the pericardial and other body-fluids sup- 
ports such a supposition, and similar delays are found in 
the case of the kidney and of the alimentary tract. Such 
a supposition might explain the degree of the post-natal 
rise. 

There is another consideration which bears on _ this 
problem. During intrauterine life, haemosiderin is de- 
posited in certain organs of the foetus, and a study of the 
age of the foetus in relation to the extent of the deposit 
Suggests a parallel to the bilirubinaemia. Immediately 
after birth there is a considerable degree of haemolysis, 
and this may also account for the increase in bile-pigment 
in the blood after birth. Such an explanation would 
regard the condition as being allied to a haemolytic 
anaemia. In work carried out in asscciation with M. 
Maizels,* it was found that in pernicious anaemia and 
other haemolytic anaemias there was a large difference 
in acidity between the red cells and plasma, the degree 
of this being correlated with the degree of haemolysis. 
In all these cases, the difference was due to increased 
acidity of the cells, that of the plasma being about 
normal. In a few observations I have had the oppor- 
tunity of making on blood from the umbilical vein of 








has been more acid than normal, the difference being 
about equal to the normal difference found in the adult. 
Further observations tend to show that an increase in the 
alkalinity of the plasma has comparatively small imme- 
diate effect on the reaction inside the red cells. Under 
conditions where the plasma becomes more alkaline, a 
condition of the red cells would be established, compar- 
able to that found in haemolytic anaemias—i.e., there 
would be a large difference in acidity between the red 
cells and plasma. In the placenta, where the plasma of 
the foetus becomes oxygenated by the mother’s blood, 
such conditions would be to some extent realized ; and 
after birth, when pulmonary respiration is established, 
to a much more marked extent. 

The observations on which these remarks are based are 
few, and estimations other than on blood from the 
umbilicai vein are exceedingly difficult, but if further work 
confirms them, a definite theory can be advanced for the 
explanation of icterus neonatorum, an explanation cer- 


| tainly independent of bacterial invasion of the alimentary 


tract, which is the basis of a theory still held by a number 
of authorities. 


Icterus Gravis Neonatorum 

I have discussed at some length the benign icterus 
neonatorum because of its similarity to another condition, 
which if untreated is almost invariably fatal. This is a 
condition tending to recur in successive members of the 
same family, though often the first-born escapes. Of 130 
cases collected by Sir H. Rolleston® in 1920, 77 per cent. 
proved fatal, and in an account which I published in 
1929,” 83 per cent. of 90 untreated cases occurring in 17 
families had been fatal. The condition appears to be 
From. the 
returns of the Registrar-General for England and Wales, 
it appears that during the seven-year period from 1921- 
1928, at least 1,800 infants died of jaundice during the 
first four weeks of life, without obvious cause, such as 
sepsis, syphilis, or obliteration of the bile-ducts, and 
in arriving at this figure all deaths from such conditions 
as umbilical sepsis have been deducted from the figures 
for jaundiced infants—although only a proportion of these 
develop jaundice: the figure, therefore, probably errs in 
being too low. Personal communications from doctors, 
and the histories in more recent cases which I have seen, 
suggest that many lives are still lost from a condition 
which is in many cases probably open to successful 
treatment. 

The jaundice usually appears within twenty-four hours, 
and may be noted a few hours after birth, or even in a 
few instances at birth. The colour then rapidly deepens. 
At birth, apart from possible jaundice, the infants appear 
strong and healthy, but with the increasing jaundice 
become drowsy, take the breast poorly, and lose weight. 
The liver and spleen are not usually enlarged; indeed, 
it is suggested that cases with considerable enlargement 
of these organs probably belong to a different group, for 
there can be little doubt that the group is a composite 
one. The temperature usually tends to be sub-normal, 
but occasional cases show a considerable rise ; here, again, 
in several instances there has been evidence of maternal 
toxaemia during the pregnancy—a condition strikingly 
absent in the majority of cases—and the cases probably 
belong to a separate group; from the point of view of 
treatment it seems important to recognize this differentia- 
tion. The stools are normal in colour and the urine is 
dark, containing an excess of urobilin and at times bile. 
Haemorrhages may occur near the end, particularly in 
the subcutaneous tissues over the forehead, where they 


newborn infants, the reaction of both plasma and cells | give rise to a bruised appearance, not to be confused 
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with the spider-naevi which are common in all jaundiced 
babies. The infants become increasingly anaemic. To- 
wards the end there are often attacks during which the 
infant’s face shows a peculiar shade of greyness mixed 
with the icteric tint. In these attacks respiration is very 
shallow and the pulse is barely perceptible. Often there 
are convulsions, and the child usually dies in coma within 
three weeks of birth. In all cases the Wassermann re- 
action is negative, and at necropsy there is nothing to 
suggest a syphilitic basis: indeed, the post-mortem appear- 
ances are very like those of the simple icterus neonatorum. 

Excluding such cases as those of Nason,’ Tylecote,° 
Rolleston,’ Smith,’® and Ritchie,'' and a number of cases 
within my own experience in which there was evidence 
of maternal toxaemia, the resemblance to physiological 
jaundice is sufficiently striking to suggest a common 
basis. Assuming a delay in assumption of hepatic func- 
tion in the simple variety, a lesser competency on the part 
of the liver or an increased haemolysis in icterus gravis 
might result in a fatal toxaemia. Working along these 
lines, in young rabbits it was found that injection of 
haemolytic products invariably retarded growth, though 
proportionate amounts in older animals appeared to have 
little effect: in the pregnant animal the procedure resulted 
in the death of the foetuses in utero, and in two such 
cases in which the pregnancy was early there was the 
formation of a mole. It is of interest that in the animals 
which survived, the teeth became green, and remained so 
until the part of the tooth affected was worn away ; 
green teeth have been reported in icterus gravis by Thurs- 
field and Langmead.” 

If toxaemia be due to haemolytic products, treatment 
should be directed to decreasing haemolysis. Experi- 
mental work suggested that serum might have this effect, 
and for this.reason human serum has been given intra- 
muscularly in these cases in amounts of about 15 c.cm. 
daily for three or four days. In 22 out of 23 cases I have 
personally treated, the recovery has been perfect, and the 
remaining case was practically in extremis when seen. 
In marked examples of simple icterus neonatorum, serum 
seems to have led to more rapid subsidence of the con- 
dition. In other cases in which the liver and spleen were 
enlarged, or in which the infant was pyrexial, the results 
have not been so good: the jaundice has subsided, but 
the infant in some cases has died of complications, such 
as cerebral haemorrhage or haemorrhage into the supra- 
renals. In these cases I have for some time associated the 
injection of serum with the inunction of mercurial oint- 
ment, which in many cases gives good results, though 
not so strikingly satisfactory as in the main group, in 
which, if recovery occurs, it appears to be complete. 
One such case is of sufficient interest to record. 

The child was born at full term. Jaundice appeared within 
twenty-four hours and progressively deepened. When seen on 
the fourth day, the lower edge of the liver extended to the 
umbilicus: it was fairly hard, ‘but not as hard as that usually 
found in obstruction of the bile-ducts. The spleen could be 
felt one inch below the costal margin. The head was retracted, 
and the fontanelle was rather full. Meconium had been passed, 
and the stools contained bile. The child comatose. 
Lumbar puncture showed bile-stained fluid containing blood. 
The Wassermann reaction was negative. The child was treated 
with injections of serum and with daily inunctions of mercurial 
ointment. She appeared to make a good recovery and liver 
and spleen became impalpable: now, two years later, she shows 
a well marked cerebral diplegia. 


was 


It is of interest that Spiller'® has reported four cases 
of cerebral diplegia in association with icterus gravis. I 
have twice encountered it in association with congenital 
obliteration of the bile-ducts, cf which the case recorded 
may have been another example. Head retraction 
not necessarily mean haemorrhage: one of the 
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marked cases I have seen in association with jaundice 


ducts, 
one of obliteration of the ducts, and at Ne€Cropsy the— Jatter 
was no evidence of haemorrhage, but intense bile-stas§ Jesion 


ing of the cerebral nuclei, especially the lenticular Duds stanc 


is COI 

C , : : the 0 
ongenital Obliteraiion of the Bile-ducts show 

In this condition, jaundice is usually manifest on i ingly 
second day and is progressive, though the degree is yay affect 
able. Meconium is usually passed, and this is follow very 
by pale stools. Occasionally the stools are white f— Tre 


the beginning: on the other hand, the passage of meconiug§ cases 
may be followed by pale stools which contain a f% ally 


amount of bile pigment. The urine is dark and contaigf admit 
bile. The liver is large, even after death, thus contra, surgic 
ing with the enlarged liver of obstructive jaundice ata been 
later age; but the clinical observation which impregg® jnunc 
one most is the extreme hardness of the organ. Jy stages 
spleen is also enlarged in the majority of cases. The co. 8 lesser 
dition runs a variable course, and the infant is often s§ the | 
prisingly fit till late in the disease, when wasting may must 
be marked. There is, however, a great tendency § of m 
haemorrhages from the mucous membranes and gh® but c 
cutaneously. Often, too, there are periods of pyrexi, Ont 
sometimes accompanied by convulsions; though the§ gischz 
usually only occur terminally. According to Weber*§ child 
the cerebro-spinal fluid does not contain bile, but in cag had d 
of my own, in which death has occurred early, the fluid hg§ was 1 
been stained, and in one case referred to above the cerebap The ¢ 
nuclei were very deeply stained. At necropsy there} oe 
usually complete obstruction to the flow of bile, th ere 
obstruction in the majority of cases being extra-hepati: 
the lower part of the common bile-duct may be repr bie 
sented by a fibrous strand. The lumina of the dues one 
above the obstruction are not dilated, thus contrastix om 
with the condition usually found in adults as the reath ’ 
of obstruction. The hard, enlarged liver shows eviden: —_ 
of biliary cirrhosis, and is often dark green in colour. Th pie 
glands in the portal fissure may be enlarged.  Syphils iemy 
: : ment 
has been suggested as a cause, but there is no evidence the | 
for this either in the Wassermann reaction on parents ani 
infants, or in section of the organs after death. 
Two main theories have been advanced to account fer 
the condition. First, that supported by Thomson," Cot 
Beneke’® and Milne’’ suggests a developmental narrow§ with 
ing of the ducts, giving rise to partial obstruction, peg firm, 
disposing to a catarrhal condition which completes th§ tion; 
obstruction. The stagnant bile is presumed to be toxi§ condi 
and this, it is suggested, gives rise to the cirrhosis. l§ to in: 
support of the theory it may be mentioned that th§ ally i 
condition has on rare occasions been associated with otht§ jaunc 
congenital abnormalities, as for example hypertrophi— when 
stenosis of the pylorus (Barker and Mackey),’* and in tw may 
cases recorded by Poynton and Wyllie*’ in associatia§ rhage 
with congenital heart lesions—one of these also showim§ Othe 
deformity of the feet and the other occurring in a mongd§ infan 
The experiments of Rous and Larimore’*’ are of interst§ dency 
in the discussion. By obstructing the large bile-ducts tha§ condi 
produced a stellate fibrosis around them; obstruction if save 
the intra-lobular canaliculi led to a diffuse intra lob comn 
cirrhosis; while obstruction in the small bile-ducts pg be re 
duced a pure unilobular cirrhosis. From the experimental the it 
point of view it would appear that the lesions, if primaj 
in the ducts, would have to be multiple, though perhap 
it is unfair to compare the foetal liver with that of exper Jat 
mental animals. The other suggestion, supported by sepsis 
Rolleston,*' is that toxins passing from the mother throug Winc 
the placenta reach the foetal liver through its double extre: 
circulation and are excreted into the bile-ducts: in thé] 7)... 
passage through the liver they give rise to a mixed citthOh} j,. ,, 
sis, and after excretion give rise to inflammation of the 
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ducts, and ultimate obstruction. There is much in the 
latter theory which fits in with the clinical facts: the 
lesion is undoubtedly progressive in the majority of in- 
stances, and occasionally a patient dies before obstruction 
is complete, but cirrhosis is found to be advanced. On 
the other hand, one would perhaps expect the mother to 
show some evidence of the toxaemia, and this is surpris- 
ingly absent ; other conditions, however, which markedly 
affect the foetal liver—for example syphilis—may have 
very little obvious effect on the mother. : 

Treatment, in the main, has been inefficacious. A few 
cases would appear to lend themselves to surgery, especi- 
ally when the gall-bladder is dilated, but it must be 
admitted that good results from such treatment form 
surgical curiosities. During the last four years, I have 
been treating these and allied conditions by mercurial 
inunction. In some, serum has been given in the earlier 
stages with the object of reducing haemolysis and so 
lessening the production of bile. The results are, I think, 
the mest promising hitherto obtained. The mercury 
must be pushed, suspending treatment for a time if signs 
of mercurial poisoning such as buccal ulceration appear, 
but continuing agdin after an interval. 

One case so treated appeared to improve for a time, and was 
discharged for the mother to continue treatment at home. The 
child was later re-admitted into hospital and died. The liver 
had decreased in size, and necropsy confirmed that the organ 
was much smaller than that usually found in this condition. 
The common bile-duct was completely impervious. The inter- 
esting feature, however, was that above the obstruction, the 
pile-duct was greatly dilated and contained a large quantity 
of bile. The case is suggestive of partial recovery. 

From experience of the use of mercury in other con- 
ditions of the liver, I have formed the impression that it 
is more likely to be beneficial when the smaller bile-ducts 
are mainly involved, and the results of treatment so far 
support the theory of a descending change rather than the 
reverse. Other cases of biliary cirrhosis show on the whole 
fairly satisfactory results from the same form of treat- 
ment, though it must be stated that the older the patient 
the less satisfactory have the results been. 


Sy philis 

Congenital syphilis may rarely produce a peri-cholangitis 
with enlargement of the liver and spleen. The liver is 
firm, but mot so hard as that found in the previous condi- 
tion; it is usually tender. Jaundice is not rare in this 
condition, though it is usually absent; it is probably due 
to inflammation of the small bile-ducts, though occasion- 
ally it may owe its origin to enlarged lymph glands. When 
jaundice is present at all, the infants are usually icteric 
when born, but it may commence weeks later, and then 
may be recurrent and associated with multiple haemor- 
thages: such cases are possibly due to secondary infection. 
Other evidence of syphilis is usually present, and the 
infants are debilitated, wasted and anaemic, with a ten- 
dency to vomiting and diarrhoea. The treatment of the 
condition is well known and needs no amplification here, 
save to stress that, unless it is persisted in, relapses are 
common. In gauging the effects of treatment it should 
be remembered that the results of the Wassermann test on 
the infant may be fallacious. 


Toxic Jaundice 
Jaundice in the young infant may be associated with 
sepsis of the umbilicus or with alimentary infection (cf. 
Winckel’s disease and Buhl’s disease). Such infants are 
extremely ill, and the extremities are usually cyanosed. 
There is a very marked tendency to haemorrhages. In the 
less marked cases, the temperature is generally raised, but 





in the worst forms, may be sub-normal. The condition 
usually rapidly progresses to coma and death, though the 
end may sometimes be delayed for weeks by vigorous 
treatment. 


EPIDEMIC INFECTIVE JAUNDICE (CATARRHAL JAUNDICE) 

Of cases of jaundice occurring at a later age, the com- 
monest are examples of so-called catarrhal jaundice. The 
name is bad, implying as it does the original conception 
of an obstructive jaundice, secondary to plugging of the 
ducts with mucus—an explanation which has been offered 
in so many different types of jaundice and almost without 
exception proved to be incorrect. On rare occasions the 
condition has occurred in pandemic form, but is usually 
met in epidemics or sporadically. The causal virus is un- 
known. Apart from possible relapses during the course 
of the complaint, it appears to confer a lasting immunity. 
It is essentially a disease of childhood, but may be encoun- 
tered in adults. The age incidence is of interest in that 
adults may have increased general resistance, or may have 
had the condition previously without manifesting the main 
symptoms. Cases illustrating the latter occur during epi- 
demics; Wallgren* stresses their incidence, and I have 
personally encountered the case of a child with typical 
catarrhal jaundice in whose sister the only abnormality 
found was a temporary enlargement of the liver; this was 
only discovered during the course of a routine examination 
which I was at that time conducting. 

It is well known, of course, that a child may be brought 
to the doctor for malaise alone, the jaundice being so 
slight that it is not noticed by an untrained eye. It appears 
more than likely that some patients acquiring the disease 
may have only the slightest symptoms. A consideration 
of increased resistance with age is also of interest. During 
epidemics, I have encountered two families in which in one 
instance three children out of seven, and, in the other, two 
out of five acquired the disease ; the five who became jaun- 
diced gave a very strong history of cyclical vomiting, 
such a history being entirely absent in the remaining mem- 
bers of the families. It is well recognized that cyclical 
vomiting is pre-eminently a condition of childhood, and 
whatever its exact etiology may ultimately prove to be, it 
is generally admitted that the liver plays a part in the 
manifestation. It is, of course, not suggested that 
catarrhal jaundice only occurs in the subjects of cyclical 
vomiting, but the example given does suggest that the 
““soil’’ is of importance. In the same connexion, the effects 
of toxins on the liver at various ages have already been re- 
ferred to. The maximal incidence appears to be between 
the ages of five and ten. The majority of the cases occur in 
the autumn. 

At the onset there is usually slight fever, but in cases not 
seen early this is generally missed. The first symptom as 
a rule is malaise, associated with anorexia: nausea and 
vomiting are not uncommon. Jaundice then makes its 
appearance, first noticed in the sclerotics ; the liver becomes 
enlarged and tender, the enlargement often being associated 
with pain in the epigastrium and over the right lobe of the 
organ ; the urine is dark with bile, and this may be the first 
manifestation noticed by the parents; the stools are pale, 
both from diminution or absence of bile, and from excess 
of fat associated with the same deficiency ; the spleen is 
enlarged in a fair proportion of cases. Van den Bergh’s test 
usually gives a positive direct reaction in the earliest stages, 
and thereafter is biphasic. The rapid and tender enlarge- 
ment of the liver is presumably due to vascular engorge- 
ment, and usually precedes the diminution of the flow of 
bile ; the degree of enlargement bears no direct relationship 
to the depth of the jaundice. The picture suggests a 
hepatitis, and this is confirmed by sections of the liver 
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taken from living patients by Nordmann ** and Eppinger, 
and also by sections obtained from patients who have died 
from other causes (Eppinger”*). 

The course of the disease in the vast majority of cases is 
uneventful, though the duration of symptoms is variable ; 
the liver in many cases may be enlarged for weeks after 
all jaundice has disappeared; it is no longer tender, but 
remains as evidence of a hepatitis which has not entirely 
subsided. When the jaundice does not rapidly subside, it 
must always give rise to a doubt as to whether the case 
may not be one of subacute necrosis of the liver ; and 
occasionally cases suddenly take on grave characters and 
pursue the course of acute necrosis. How far these were 
originally true examples of the condition under discussion 
is difficult to prove, but it is suggestive that during the 
epidemic in Gotenburg between 1924 and 1926, there were 
more cases of this grave type than in other years, and that 
the increase of such cases was confined to the epidemic area. 
Such statistics are fortunately easy to obtain, the condition 
being a notifiable one in Sweden. In epidemics, cases may 
be seen in which the jaundice recurs; how far such cases 
are due to the original virus, and how far to superadded 
infection in a patient whose liver has not fully recovered 
from an inflammatory attack, is again difficult to say. If 
seen for the first time in the second attack, such cases may 
readily be diagnosed as biliary cirrhosis, for prodromal 
symptoms are usually absent. One of Wallgren’s cases,” 
occurring during the Gotenburg epidemic, I quote rather 
fully, as it demonstrates many of the points under discus- 
sion, though unfortunately he does not prove a source of 
infection by contact in this case: 

A boy, aged 14, was taken ill in April, 1926, with some 
fever, vomiting, and abdominal pain. Jaundice developed and 
the condition was diagnosed as catarrhal jaundice. The icterus 
subsided and in May he is stated to have been perfectly well. 
Later, he suffered from attacks lasting about two days, during 
which he ‘‘ felt ill,’’ complained of pain in the abdomen, and 
became icteric. The urine contained bile. At the end of 
August, he was admitted to hospital. The liver was not 
palpable and appeared small. The spleen was greatly enlarged. 
There was no ascites. The temperature was normal; the pulse 
rate about 80. The urine contained bile. The red cells 
showed slightly increased resistance to hypotonic salines. The 
haemoglobin was 80 per cent., colour index 1.2. The Wasser- 
mann reaction was negative. After investigation, he was sent 
home under the care of his doctor. On October 11th, he had 


a sore throat with raised temperature, and vomited blood. He 
was again admitted to hospital, where he had repeated 
haematemeses, and passed dark blood per rectum. ‘The 


haemoglobin fell to 40 per cent. and the patient died. At 
necropsy, the veins at the cardiac end of the stomach were 
grossly varicose and presumably formed the site of the bleed- 
ing; the spleen was enlarged, the surface being irregular; 
the liver weighed only 891 grams, and had a nodular surface, 
each nodule being about the size of a hazel nut. On section, 
the nodules showed a yellow-brown surface with spots of a 
greyish colour. The bile-ducts showed no obvious abnor- 
mality. Histologically, there was much fibrous tissue, with 
many cells showing an obvious attempt at regeneration; there 
was, however, an entire absence of lobular arrangement. 

Marchand,”?> and Pratt and Stengel,*® have recorded 
similar cases, occurring almost entirely in children. With 
Mallory, they regard the condition as a ‘‘ toxic cirrhosis ”’ 
—-an attempt at regeneration after an acute process. 

The condition is obviously infectious. During epidemics, 
cases arise, in which after the most careful search no 
direct contact can be established ; and this is an argument 
in favour of the existence of carriers. It would appear that 
cases must be regarded as infectious both during the pro- 
dromal period and for some time after the jaundice has 
subsided. It is certain that infection may take place dur- 
ing a short interview; there is no evidence in favour of 
infection through the alimentary tract. In some cases, a 





——— 
running ear appears to have been responsible for spreagj 
the infection. The incubation period is difficult to esty, 
lish. During epidemics the majority of cases appear to & 
velop the condition between 21 and 28 days after contag 
A few appear to occur after one or two weeks, but in thes 
it is difficult to exclude a previous contact. In Wallgrey, 
cases, occurring among patients who were in hospital g 
the time of actual infection, the average time was abor 
21 days. 

From the point of view of treatment there is little t) 
add to that commonly advocated, but I would conde 
the use of atophan suggested by Grunenberg ay 
Ullmann,”’ as being contraindicated in a condition whig 
appears to be essentially an acute hepatitis. In tho 
cases where a graver condition is suspected I think thy 
intravenous glucose, together with small doses of insulip, 
may be of considerable value, as also may be the adminis 
tration of calcium, given intravenously in the form of, 
Io per cent. solution of the gluconate. 
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OTHER CONDITIONS WITH WHICH JAUNDICE Is 
ASSOCIATED 

It is not possible in this paper to discuss fully the agy 
ciation of jaundice with Mumps. Usually, it follows th 
enlargement of the salivary glands, but may occur apa 
from this. Possibly the occurrence of diarrhoea, and thy 
greater degree of abdominal pain, not so obviously ay 
ciated with the enlargement of the liver, may help in th 
differentiation from the previous condition. Cholangitis 
Cirrhosis, and Haemolytic Jaundice are conditions whic 
might profitably have been discussed, and I hope that ¥ 
may hear something of them from subsequent speakers, 

There are many other conditions which may be aw 
ciated with jaundice in childhood, examples being inf. 
tive conditions such as pneumonia and typhoid fever 
syphilis in forms other than that discussed above, heat 
failure, and such rare conditions as Wilson’s disease, dn 
obstruction due to gall-stones ; but I have confined mys 
in the main to a short survey of comparatively comma 
conditions, where suggestions as to pathology and treat 
ment may, I hope, form the basis of a discussion ne 
entirely without profit to us. 
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EXOPHTHALMOS OF CENTRAL ORIGIN * 


BY 


W. RUSSELL BRAIN, M.D., F.R.C.P. 


SSISTANT PHYSICIAN, LONDON HOSPITAL, ROYAL LONDON OPHTHALMIC 
* “HOSPITAL, AND HOSPITAL FOR EPILEPSY AND PARALYSIS 


By exophthalmos of central origin I mean exophthalmos 
occurring in connexion with signs clearly pointing to an 
organic lesion of the central nervous system. In the 
short time at my disposal I can give you only a_ brief 
account of these associated symptoms and their patho- 
logical bases, and then show you tle photographs of 
ten patients illustrating these points which I have chosen 
as representative, from a total of between twenty and 
thirty patients. 

The following clinical features appear to me to be of 
special importance. (1) Exophthalmos may be associated 2 
(a) with supranuclear ocular palsies, especially with 
paralysis ef conjugate vertical movement and_ con- 
vergence ; (Db) with external ophthalmoplegia—some of 
these cases are etiologically obscure and exhibit bizarre 
defects of ocular movement; and (c) with internal 
ophthalmoplegia—in one case unilateral exophthalmos 
was associated with an Argyll Robertson pupil in the 
same eye ; in another the reaction to light was sluggish 
in both eves. (2) Exophthalmos may be unilateral or 
bilateral, and if bilateral it may be equa] or unequal in 
degree on the two sides. (3) It may be associated with 
lid retraction, or with ptosis, either of which, again, may 
be unilateral or bilateral, and equal or unequal. There 
may be lid retraction on one side and ptosis on the other. 
(4) ‘Exophthalmos may occur with or without enlargement 
of the thyroid. (5) It may occur with or without dis- 
turbance of sugar metabolism. 

A wide range of combinations of these disturbances is 
encountered. 


PATHOLOGY 

The lesions associated with exophthalmos are patho- 
logically varied and usually obscure ; I have no _ post- 
mortem material. Encephalitis lethargica is responsible 
for a small number, usually with Parkinsonism. Several 
have high blood pressure, though in only one case is there 
evidence that the lesion was vascular. One patient falls 
into the group of internal ophthalmoplegia with absent 
tendon reflexes. Several can only be described as nuclear 
ophthalmoplegia of unknown origin. The most important 
single group is that in which ophthalmoplegia is asso- 
ciated with enlargement of the thyroid, though the 
relationship between the two is difficult to explain. Some 
of these cases have been described as myasthenia gravis 
associated with exophthalmic goitre. On clinical grounds 
it is clear that the lesion is usually situated in the mid- 
brain, 


Case I 

The patient is a man, aged 59, who in 1927 had an illness 
Which appeared to be encephalitis lethargica. Since then he 
has developed a bilateral progressive exophthalmos. He has 
lost conjugate ocular deviation upwards, and convergence is 
almost lost. There is no thyroid enlargement. His pulse 
fate is 72; he has lost no weight, and has an increased 
sugar tolerance, with a low renal threshold. 


Case II 
The patient is aged 24. She began to develop Parkinsonism 
two and a half years ago, and now has generalized tremor 
and rigidity, with attacks of oculogyral spasm. She _ has 
bilateral exophthalmos, more left than right, and ptosis. 
There is no thyroid enlargement. 





* D, : Tren : ae 
M Paper read in the Section of Neurology at the Annual 
Meeting of the British Medica] Association, Eastbourne, 1931. 














[In another case of encephalitic Parkinsonism _ bilateral 
exophthalmos was associated with lid retraction, weakness of 
ocular deviation upwards, sweating, tachycardia, hyper- 
glycaemia, and glycosuria, but the thyroid was not enlarged. | 


Case III 

In 1917 the patient, a man, developed exophthalmos, tachy- 
cardia, and external ophthalmoplegia. His condition has been 
Stationary since. He has bilateral exophthalmos and lid 
retraction, with partial external ophthalmoplegia. His blood 
pressure is 160/90; his pulse rate is 96, and he has 
glycosuria. His thyroid is not enlarged, and there has been 
no loss of weight. 


Case IV 
The patient is a man aged 52, with a blood pressure of 
230/120. He recently had a stroke, which left him with 
sensory aphasia and right homonymous hemianopta. After 
this he gradually developed bilateral exophthalmos with lid 
retraction. He has a diabetic curve in his sugar tolerance 
test. His thyroid is not enlarged. 


Case V 
The patient is a girl, aged 23, who exhibits the syndrome 
of internal ophthalmoplegia, with absent tendon reflexes. In 
addition she has unilateral exophthalmos with lid retraction. 


My last five patients all have an enlarged thyroid. 


Case VI 
This patient has for six months had unilateral exophthalmos 
of the left eye, lid retraction, and tremor of the left hand. 
Her pulse rate is 108 ; her thyroid was not enlarged at first, 
but it became slightly swollen later. 


Case VII 
This case, that of a girl aged 25, may be called a typical 
case of exophthalmic goitre, except that the patient has 
bilateral exophthalmos, associated with lid retraction on one 
side and ptosis on the other. 


Case VIII 

This case, for which I am indebted to Dr. Symonds, 
resembles Case 111 in exhibiting external ophthalmoplegia with 
unequal bilateral exophthalmos. The ophthalmoplegia developed 
first, being followed by the exophthalmos, which is associated 
with ptosis. The thyroid is enlarged, and there is tachy- 
cardia, hyperglycaemia, and glycosuria ; there has been loss 
of weight. 


Case IX 
The patient is a woman, aged 41, who developed acutely 
bilateral exophthalmos, ptosis, loss ot convergence, and con- 
jugate deviation downwards, and a myotonic reaction of 
the pupils on accommodation. The thyroid is enlarged and 
nodular ; there is tachycardia. The blood sugar is normal. 


CasE X 

A woman aged 59 began four and a half months ago to 
suffer from diplopia ; at the same time the right eye became 
prominent. She feels nervous, and complains of palpitations. 
She has always been thin, and has lost 61b. in the last 
two years. The pupils react sluggishly to light. There is 
marked right exophthalmos, with bilateral lid retraction and 
marked weakness of upward deviation of the right eye. 
There is a rounded enlargement of the right lobe of the 
thyroid the size of a walnut ; tremor of the hands, pulse rate 
of 100, and a blood pressure of 190/100. The blood sugar 
curve is normal, and the Wassermann reaction negative. 


The cases I have described raise many difficult ques- 
tions which I hope to discuss more fully later. All I can 
say now is that there seems to me to be no sharp line 
dividing exophthalmic goitre from certain cases of acute 
and chronic lesion of the nervous system, involving 
especially the upper part of the mid-brain. 
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THE SKELETON BARIUM MEAL IN 
GASTRIC DIAGNOSIS 


BY 


T. D. OVEREND, B.A., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., 
D.M.R.E.Cams. 

RADIOLOGIST TO THE BUCHANAN HOSPITAL, HASTINGS 
It has long been customary to commence the radiological 
examination of the stomach by watching the first mouthful 
of barium swallowed and looking for a fleck of barium 
held up in an ulcer niche if this were present. If this 
first mouthful is spread over the interior of the stomach 
by palpation a good view of the relief pattern of the 
mucosa is often obtained. But this procedure has its 
limitations ; the ordinary barium meal is not perfectly 
adapted for the demonstration of the mucosa, and, in 
spite of the fact that much work has been done on the 
subject, it may be said that the study of the alimentary 
mucous membrane has not yet received the attention 
it deserves. Some of this neglect is due to the incom- 
pleteness of our knowledge of the great variations which 
may occur in the appearances of the normal relief paitern. 
Nevertheless, the study of the gastric mucosa is by 
now a valuable supplement to the usual radiological 
investigation, and the method of the ‘‘ thin film,’’ 
or skeleton meal, reveals details that cannot be other- 
wise discovered. 

The systematic radiological study of the gastric mucosa 
originated with Forssell, and was extended to the 
duodenum by Akerlund. The evolution of a technique 
for clinical use is due to numerous authorities, the chief 
of whom, in addition to those already mentioned, are 
Gutzeit, Chaoul, and especially Berg. These workers 
have greatly enlarged the scope of the gastric examination 
and have paved the way to a genuine comprehension 
of the conditions underlying the appearances seen. 


TECHNIQUE 

The procedure for the demonstration of the gastric 
relief pattern varies slightly with different authors. The 
essential preliminary is the preparation of a_ solution 
adapted for adhering to the mucosa. Berg uses a solution 
of 250 to 300 parts of barium sulphate to about 400 of 
water ; Chaoul uses about the same proportions with the 
addition of small amounts of tragacanth, spirit, and amyl 
acetate. A useful solution is the following: 10 ounces 
of barium sulphate, 50 grains of tragacanth powder, 
made up to 20 ounces with chloroform water. The 
patient is first examined in the supine position with a 
slight tilt to the left, a sip of the barium is swallowed, 
and the cardia screened. By palpation and changes of 
posture the barium is spread over the mucosa and the 
patient examined in the prone position with graduated 
compression. Further sips are given until the mucosa 
is perfectly covered with the preparation. It is unwise 
to allow the procedure to become stereotyped ; each case 
has its peculiarities which should be studied individually. 
The principal sites of ulcer should be screened at every 
possible angle and examined at different stages of filling. 
Films are taken when necessary ; they may be taken 
from below or from above the couch. Graduated com- 
pression is required to get good relief patterns. The 
patient is then examined standing, and if the investiga- 
tion seems complete the stomach is filled with barium 
and examined in the usual manner. Difficulties can 
arise if there is excessive fluid or mucus in the stomach, 
as this can prevent the close adherence of the barium to 
the mucosa ; this can sometimes be dealt with by in- 
jecting 1/100 grain of atropine an hour before the 
examination. 





=== 


NorMAL APPEARANCES 

The normal appearances, as noted above, are Subjec 
to great variations, and different patterns appear 4 
different times in the same stomach ; this is due to 4 
fact that the pattern depends largely on the state of cal 
traction of the muscularis mucosae. A constant featup 
is the presence of four well-marked longitudinal] Tidge, 
visible on oblique illumination, running down the lesge 
curvature ; these enclose the stomach path of Aschog 
which is the chief ulcer-bearing area. Towards th 
greater curvature the longitudinal folds become more ay 
more tortuous, and transverse folds appear. A Serratig 
on the greater curvature in the completely filled stoma 
has long been noted ; it was considered by some authoy 
ties to be a sign of chronic gastritis. It is probably dy 
to the formation of strong transverse ridges in the Mucoy 
caused by local contraction of the muscularis mucogy 
these ridges acting as slings to support the heavy par 
of the filled stomach. Under normal conditions the rejg 
pattern is delicate and easy to deform or obliterate » 
palpation ; pathological changes cause it to stiffen ; it the 
becomes permanent and cannot be altered by pressup 
Slow alterations in the pattern can sometimes } 
observed, and the part played by the muscularis mucogy 
in evacuating the stomach forms the subject of g 
interesting paper by Sick. Fig. la shows a fairly nomy 
relief pattern in the standing position. 
































CHRONIC GASTRITIS 
In hypertrophic gastritis the folds of the relief patien 
are thickened and stiff; in atrophic gastritis they at 





very delicate and may be partly absent. Difficulis 
arise from the fact that hypertonic stomachs have strongly 
marked folds resembling those of hypertrophic gastritis, 
while atonic and dilated stomachs show delicate foals 
like those of atrophic gastritis. Great irregularity asl 
stiffness of the folds favours the diagnosis of gastritis, atl 
a still more trustworthy sign is the presence in the relié 
pattern of rounded or oval translucent islands due t 
patches of atrophy. Much of the work on gastritis ha 
been done by Gutzeit, using gastroscopic control. I 
should be mentioned that the distension of the stomatl 
by gas in gastroscopy has a tendency to obliterate th 
ridges which form the relief pattern. 

Korbsch relies on indirect signs in the diagnosis ¢ 
gastritis, as increased tone and peristalsis, serration ¢ 
the greater curvature, local tenderness, etc. Althougt 
the diagnosis of gastritis by the skeleton meal is by ® 
means easy er free from the possibility of error, thet 
is littke doubt that when its normal appearances # 
better known it will be found more reliable than aij 
method depending on indirect All the sigt 
enumerated by Korbsch can be found in conditions othe 
than gastritis, and the serration of the greater curvattt 
is found in stomachs that are innocent of any pathe 
logical change. Fig. 1b shows gastritis in a case © 
cholecystitis. 
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The gastritic changes concurrent with gastric ulcer and 


carcinoma are of great interest, and it has even been 
suggested that their study may enable us to foretell the 
later onset of ulcer and carcinoma. This, perhaps, is 
unduly optimistic, at any rate as far as carcinoma is 
concerned, but the study of the relief pattern may shed 
some light on the factors at work. Another interesting 
field of study is provided by the cases of gastritis following 
gastro-jejunostomy. 
Peptic ULCER 

In the skeleton meal, as in the full meal, the direct 
evidence is given by the actual niche. There are both 
advantages and disadvantages in the former procedure ; 
it is sometimes diificult to fill the niche when the main 
cavity of the stomach is empty. On the other hand, in 
ulcer of the cardia, and in ulcer of the corpus away from 
the sky-line of the lesser curvature, as well as in pyloric 
and pre-pyloric ulcer, the filling and visualization of the 
niche is often very much easier in the skeleton meal. 
The conditions of the mucosa around the ulcer can also 
be studied. Barclay has emphasized the fact that the 
apparent size of an ulcer depends on the heaping up of 
the mucosa around it ; so the decrease in size of a niche 
under treatment can be misleading. The presence of 
radial striae in the mucosa converging on the site of an 
ulcer is another valuable sign. Duodenal ulcer can often 
be diagnosed by the skeleton meal, but the best method 
is that described by Akerlund, Attinger, and Berg. This 
is, to fill the duodenal cap completely by pressure on 
the stomach and on the descending duodenum. The cap 
is then examined at all possible angles for contour de- 
formities, and then completely emptied by compression 
or manipulation and examined again for any residue in a 
niche. The skeleton meal is especially well adapted for 
the diagnosis of jejunal and gastro-jejunal ulcer, and also 
for the differentiation between ulcer and diverticulum. 
Fig. 2a shows a small ulcer niche on the lesser curvature, 
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with interruption of the mucous folds from infiltration ; 
Fig. 2b shows a small diverticulum of the lesser curvature 
with normal folds running into it. 








CARCINOMA 

The patient with carcinoma of the stomach too often 
has a well-marked filling defect by the time he comes 
for investigation. In such a case the examination of the 
completely filled stomach often gives an easy diagnosis. 
The skeleton meal here finds its application in determining 
to what extent the growth has penetrated into the stomach 
walls beyond the actual filling defect, and it may 
give valuable information as to the mechanical, as apart 
from the metastatic, possibilities of resection. It is also 
of value in the diagnosis between chronic callous ulcer 
and the malignant ulcer; according to Haudek and 
Barclay the mucous membrane is abruptly cut off in 
carcinoma, while in simple ulcer it has an infolded appear- 
ance. It is probable that a break in the relief pattern 

















caused by a growth could be recognized long before the 
formation of a filling defect. Striation of the mucous 
folds ‘‘ against the grain’’ is considered by Berg to be 
an early sign of carcinoma ; I have seen it in the neigh- 
bourhood of an early growth. 

Fig. 3a shows the relief pattern in a case in which the 
growth had penetrated far beyond the filling defect ; the 





























extension in the gastric wall is seen high in the cardia, 
while the filling defect is low in the body. Fig. 3b shows 
the pattern in a case that had a large filling defect in the 
corpus ; the mucous folds of the upper third of the 
stomach are seen to be free from invasion ; partial 
gastrectomy was successfully performed. 
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THE SHAPE OF THE PELVIC BRIM AS 
THE DETERMINING FACTOR IN 
CHILDBIRTH * 
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Those who practise midwifery in the East, whether in 
India or in China, are soon aware of the fact that under 
certain conditions of life childbirth is easy and safe, while 
the opposite conditions render it difficult and dangerous 
for both mother and child. The field worker, the woman 
who lives out of doors tending the cattle, planting out 
crops often knee-deep in cold water in the rice-fields, 
rowing the heavy boats used for transporting grain, 
the tent dwellers—such as the women of the nomadic 
tribes on the North-West Frontier of India—all these have 
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their children safely and with no more difficulty than the 
animals around them have in parturition. On the other 
hand, the city dwellers, and especially women who on 
account of the custom known as “‘ purdah ”’ must remain 
in seclusion and live indoors from 8 years old and 
onwards—these women find their confinements increasingly 
difficult and dangerous for themselves and their offspring. 
In China, the women who bind the feet are the class from 
which the difficult obstetric cases come. 

That it is not a racial question, but due to a certain 
manner of life is seen when, on inquiry, one finds that 
women of the same race and even of the same family in 
open-air surroundings have easy confinements, while part 
of the family who have migrated to the town after some 
years suffer as the townspeople do. The negress provides 
a good illustration. In her natural surroundings she gives 
birth to children with ease, but in America, living in big 
cities such as New York and Baltimore, Whitridge Williams 
tells us she has more obstetric difficulties than the 
American white woman herself, and he sugges*s that this 
must be due to something in the manner of life in the 
crowded quarters of great cities. 

In the Carnegie Trust Report for 1917 we read of easy 
labours and large families among the Highland women 
who, bare-footed, haul in the nets with the men, follow 
the plough, and engage in field work, and mention is made 
by local authorities of the tinker women who live in tents 
and whose custom it is to be delivered safely and rapidly 
by the roadside before any doctor or nurse can be called 
to assist. Strong contrast, this, to the maternal mortality 
rate and the infant death rate to be met with in cities 
such as Edinburgh and Glasgow. In England we still 
have our gipsies and canal-boat women, with their large 
families and easy and safe confinements, and yet our 
maternal mortality rate shows no decrease in the last 
twenty years, and industrial towns like Swansea, Cardiff, 
Barnsley, Bradford, and Rochdale head the list with their 
maternal death rates. 

The fundamental cause of difficulty is obvious: that for 
some reason the child’s head and the mother’s pelvis do 
not fit, and delayed and difficult labour is the result ; 
bruising of soft parts, exhaustion of the mother, the risk 
of sepsis—all these things follow on this primary failure of 
adaptation. Is the foetal head too big or the maternal 
pelvis too small? 

In the hope of getting some light on this problem I 
consulted Sir Arthur Keith, who told me he thought that 
undoubtedly the heads of the race were getting larger 
among civilized peoples, but the pelves of the race did not 
seem to keep pace with them. With his permission, 
therefore, I was allowed to examine and measure any 
specimens I wanted at the Royal College of Surgeons. 

There were two factors to be considered: (1) the un- 
yielding pelvic brim of the mother; (2) the yielding 
foetal head which passes through the brim. 


THE BRIM OF THE PELVIS 

It was at once noticeable what a variety of shapes the 
female pelvic brim assumed—kidney-shaped, oval, round, 
Y-shaped, and irregular, or one side larger than the other. 
Verneau in 1875 published a treatise on variations of 
pelvic shape as regards both sex and race, but he found, 
like our obstetricians of to-day, that the female pelvis was 
subject to such extreme variations in shape, even in the 
same vace, that in the end he confined his observations 
almost entirely to the male pelvis among the different 
races of mankind. But my object was to find the area 
available for the passage of the foetal head through the 
brim. A piece of string was used and carried round the 
brim following the ilio-pectineal lines, then across the back 
of the pubic symphysis, and, in order to keep in the 














plane of the brim, it was ca-ried across the SACTUM just 


below the promontory. 


It is obvious that the same circumference arranged 
as a circle encloses a larger area than the same boundary 
line arranged in any other form, and that, circumferences 
being equal, the shape of the brim determines the Capacity 
of the pelvis. How did the pelves vary from the Circular 
form? The European—Englishwoman, Frsachwomap 
and Russian—were flattened from before back, having the 
long diameter transverse. Then there were pelves whog 
brim approached the circle, and finally the Andaman Islang 
female specimens 1216, 1212, 1213, the Bushwoman 13) 
the Sikh woman 631 B, Peruvian f 1013, South Australian 
f 1068.15, and Negress f 1256.51, whose transverse ang 
antero-posterior diameters are of equal length, and ¢g. 
sequently the pelvic brim is a perfect circle. There wer 
also innominate bones, one from Ur of the Chaldees, ong 
from Salisbury Plain (Ancient British), and an Anglo. 
Saxon specimen, where the great roundness of the jlig. 
pectineal lines was so marked that one was led to conclude 
that the more primitive the habits of the life the mor 
circular the pelvis. All these people must have bome 


children safely without doctor or midwife. 


Turner, writing in 1866, regarded all pelves as circula 
if they had an index 9$0:100, but he dismisses such ag 
belonging to a lower grade of civilization then the 
European. But are the differences in form really racial? 
They are not, for it was at once apparent that the roun¢. 
headed race, such as the European, is born of the oblong 
or kidney-shaped pelvis, while the long-headed race, such 
as the Bushman, is born of the round pelvis, so that the 
variations in shape of the female pelvis serve no useful 
purpose. Besides, Lynch in America published x-ray 
studies of parturition showing that the head _ passing 
through an oval brim left the ends of the oval empty, and 


when we consider 
THe FortaL HEAD 


we find that, unlike the pelves, which differ in shape 9 
widely even in the same family, the part of the infant's 
head which engages in the pelvic brim is a circle, among 
all people of whatever race, whether they are dolicho- 
cephalic or brachycephalic. This is the part we know 
as the suboccipito-bregmatic circumference, which in ful 
flexion is brought into the maternal brim ; and it ha 
recently been shown that it is in this plane, and in this 
plane alone, that the foetal head can safely be diminished 
in volume, while still preserving its circular form. Up 
equal pressure or pressure in other planes leads to tearing 
of the tentorium and haemorrhage, one of the commonest 
causes of stillbirth and also of feeblemindedness. 
reminded of a cup and ball—any departure from the 
circular, however slight, in the cup, will prevent the ball 
from entering, and so a measure just sufficient to encircle 
the child’s head will prove inadequate if it is out a 


shape in the least degree. 


In England and America want of light, and _ incorrect 
food, show themselves first by decalcification and decay 
of teeth, so that rickets must be almost universal, and, 
as we know, affects the bone most where growth is most 
rapid and calcification is proceeding most quickly. Such 
a part of the body is the pelvis. At puberty the brim 
measures more than seven times what it did at birth. 
It would take too long to recall the stages of development 
of the pelvis in detail, but we must remember that a 
birth it consists entirely of cartilage, containing forty-eight 
active centres of ossification. Shortly before puberty the 


three portions of the innominate bones fuse. 


SACRO-ILIAC JOINTS 


Duncan pointed out that pelvic development was it 
fluenced by the sacro-iliac joints, and we know that 
ankylosis of these joints produces atrophy of the pelvis 
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and that where only one sacro-iliac joint is affected, the 
elvis fails to develop only on the ankylosed side, and 
the earlier this morbid change takes place the more 
complete is the deformity produced. Whitridge Williams 
and Merkel have both testified to the rapid growth of 
the pelvis in girls just before puberty, and they draw 
attention to the fact that it chiefly affects all the parts 
near the sacro-iliac joints. 

In handling the pelves at the Royal College of Surgeons, 
I noticed how well developed the sacro-iliac joints were 
in native races. All circular pelves have this joint well 
developed. In all these the knob or boss on the auricular 
surface of the illum was well marked and the articular 
surfaces extensive. Havelock Charles in 1894 showed 
how the influence of function has modified the Punjabi 
sacro-iliac joints, producing a larger articular surface, 
which, he says, is common to all Oriental races and is 
similar to those found in prehistoric man. 

There should be in all men and women, as in Orientals, 
a mobility of this joint and a constant change of pelvic 
inclination as the subject walks, runs, sits, stands, or 
crouches, and the immobility of the joint leads to serious 
changes in pelvic shape. The squatting posture used by 
both men and women while sitting, and also when attend- 
ing to the calls of nature, was, of course, also employed 
by primitive man for the same purpose. 

In adults I find that the two halves of the pelvis can 
be seen and felt to move apart with change of posture. 
This can be tested by noting the position of the anterior 
superior spines and the tubera ischii—first in the tiptoe 
position as if preparing for a dive, and again in the 
squatting position. The whole pelvis is expanded to its 
utmost capacity in the squatting position, and this is 
most marked while the component parts of the innominate 
bones are still cartilaginous—that is, at any time before 
puberty. 

It is the swing of the sacrum between the innominate 
bones that influences the final shape of the pelvic brim, 
which should be a circle. In India, when the girl has 
lived a confined life and has sat in a more or less crouching 
position for years, one often sees the antero-posterior 
diameter of the pelvis lengthened at the expense of the 
transverse, and St. John Brooke in Africa notes the 
change in pelvic shape in Zulu girls due to a custom 
prevalent among them of sitting so that their weight is 
borne on one thigh only. 

In England the still soft pelvis is bent by long sitting at 
school, and this is not counteracted as it should be. by the 
proper action of the sacro-iliac joints, which should be 
used daily, if only during the acts of defaecation and 
urination. The wearing of high heels also limits and 
cramps their movements, the body weight is thrown 
forward on to the arch of the foot instead of the 
heel, the pelvic angle is altered, and the back unduly 
hollowed to preserve the balance. That these facts are 
the real explanation of our increasingly difficult maternity 
is clearly seen when we compare them with conditions 
where motherhood is still natural and easy. 

Observe the habits of the Indian woman, of the 
Shetland woman, the tent dwellers, the boatwomen, the 
tinkers, and the gipsies—in fact, of all those who live 
natural lives out of doors and exercise their sacro-iliac 
joints by hard manual labour, digging, weeding, hauling 
in nets, carrying and lifting heavy weights, and, more 
important than all, the daily crouching posture used in 
attending to the calls of nature. This posture is really 
the natural and only satisfactory one, and all these 
people are without the modern closet and most of them 
without chairs. The infants are breast-fed, later they 
have coarse but natural and fresh food. They roll and 
kick and tumble and squat and climb and run as much 





as they like. Their elders have perfect teeth—the only 
really satisfactory evidence of the absence of rickets in a 
community. Maternity is consequently easy, the balance 
of the sexes well preserved because the larger-headed 
children are not destroyed by injury during birth, and the 
feeble-minded are not made, as so often among us, by the 
successful attempt to force a round head through an 
oval pelvis. 


CONCLUSION 

To sum up: maternity is a natural function and is 
easy and safe when the pelvis of the race fits the head 
of the race. The misfit is due to loss of area in the 
pelvic brim owing to a circle being bent into an oval. 
The change is caused by rickets and disuse of the sacro- 
iliac joints before 14 years of age. Perfect teeth are 
found with the round pelvis, and this.is well understood 
among primitive people, who consider such teeth essential 
in a bride. 


[The paper was illustrated by tracings and specimens, and 
a preparation to show the movements of the sacro-iliac joints. } 
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SPONTANEOUS HAEMOPNEUMOTHORAX 
WITH UNUSUAL POST-MORTEM 
FINDINGS 


BY 


E. GERARD HOUSDEN, M.D.Lonp. 


AND 


ALLEN PIGGOT, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 


Haemopneumothorax is not a common condition. The 
majority of cases follow trauma either in military or civil 
life, but the spontaneous form is distinctly rare. After 
a close scrutiny of the literature of the past thirty years 
we have only been able to find eight recorded cases, of 
which five occurred in this country. Dr. Newton Pitt, 
who recorded a case in 1900—almost identical with the 
case described below—stated that ‘‘ there is no reference 
to haemopneumothorax in the Index Catalogue of the 
United States Library, nor is it discussed in any of the 
standard treatises on medicine in either English, French, 
or German,” and at that date he could find only one case 
in the literature unassociated with trauma. Most modern 
textbooks make no mention of this condition, and no 
post-mortem examination of a spontaneous haemopneumo- 
thorax is to be found recorded since Newton Pitt' and 
Sir Humphry Rolleston? reported two to the Clinical 
Society of London in 1900. 
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The case described here is remarkable because of the 
rapidity with which the patient died, and the unusual 
findings post mortem. 


The patient was a plumber, aged 44, who for at least the 
last nine years had complained of a winter cough, with an 
expectoration which had never contained blood. Associated 
with the cough, and persisting throughout the year, were 
attacks of pain referred to a point below the left clavicle. 
The pain had existed as long as the cough. The attacks 
came on at irregular intervals every few days, but were often 
ot short duration. The intensity of the pain had been more 
severe for the past five years, and during the last three 
years the patient had noticed an increasing shortness of 
breath. He attributed his symptoms to muscular rheumatism, 
and as he had never consulted a doctor about them there 
is no record of previous investigations. Instead of the cough 
subsiding with the advent of warmer weather, this year it 
persisted, and since Christmas, 1930, the pain below the left 
shoulder had occasionally been sufficiently severe to disturb 
the man’s sleep. 

The patient was first seen on June 17th, 1931. The previous 
day he came home from work feeling quite well, but during 
the night, for half an hour, from 2.30 a.m., he had what he 
described as ‘‘a perfectly awful attack of coughing, when 
I seemed absolutely full of phlegm.’’ There was some muco- 
purulent sputum, and he afterwards slept soundly till morning. 
He awoke with pain in his left pectoral muscles, but this 
worked off and he got up to go to work. Later the pain 
returned and he retired to bed again. He was a pale, thin- 
faced man, moderately well covered, and he demonstrated 
the position of the pain, as he sat in bed, over an area 
covering the pectoralis minor on the left side. His pulse, 
temperature, and respiration were normal. The chest showed 
some flattening over the apices, but movement on both sides 
was equal. The percussion note was unimpaired, and the 
heart appeared to be normal. No abnormality was found to 
account for the pain. As the pain eased he got up at mid- 
day, but returned to bed again at 8.30 p.m., complaining of 
pain in the same position. That night he slept well. 


The following day, June 18th, he went to work but 
returned home because of pain. This subsided about mid- 


day, and apart from some cough he appeared quite well and 
pottered about in his garden in the evening. He again had 
a good night. 

On June 19th he resumed work, feeling no pain, but returned 
home about midday because the pain had become severe, 
and went to bed at 3.30 p.m. Apart from the pain he felt 
well until 8.30 p.m., when he got out of bed to evacuate his 
bowels. Following defaecation the pain became intense, and 
he suddenly became faint and would have fallen if his wife 
had not saved him. He was examined again at 9 p.m. The 
pain had become very severe. and had spread over the whole 
of the left side of his chest. He also complained of pain in 


the abdomen and left leg. He was obviously very ill. His 
face was sallow and anxious, and the skin was cold and 


clammy. Temperature subnormal, pulse 100, respirations 40. 
The movement and air entry on the Icft side were diminished, 
and the percussion note was more tympanitic on the left side 
than on the right, but definitely less resonant than the note 
over the stomach. Owing to the collapsed condition of the 
patient he was not moved. The rectus abdominis muscles 
were rigid, but in view of the respiration rate and the condi- 
tion of shock, pneumothorax was: suspected. 

Seen again at 6 a.m. on June 20th, his temperature was 
still subnormal, the pulse rate 120, very weak and thready. 
Respirations were still 40. The cardiac dullness was 
obliterated, and the percussion note over the left chest was 
definitely tympanitic, except at the extreme base, where it 
was dull up to the eighth rib, indicating the presence of 
fluid. The chest showed no bulging on this side, and a 
distant respiratory murmur was. still audible. He was 
examined at 9 a.m. with Dr. H. Campbell Ferguson, who 
made the observation that the appearance of the man suggested 
an internal haemorrhage, and this, together with signs of 
air and fluid in the left chest, suggested the rare but probable 
diagnosis of spontaneous haemopneumothorax. 

At 12.30 p.m. there was no cardiac dullness present to the 
left of the sternum. The percussion note over the whole of 
the left chest was tympanitic as far out as the axillary 
border. Outside this point it became dull, the dullness 








shifting and becoming replaced by hyper-resonance on the 
patient being turned towards the right side. No bruj 
@air:in could be demonstrated. A very faint Tespiratory 
murmur could still be heard. From this time on, the Patien; 
gradually sank, showing all the signs of internal haemorrhage 
and died at 7 p.m. ; 


POST-MORTEM EXAMINATION 

On the abdomen and thorax being opened the left dome 
of the diaphragm was seen to be bulging down into the 
abdomen. The left pleural sac contained air and blood 
considerable quantity (two pints), much of which wag 
clotted. The heart and mediastinum were displaced to th 
right. The left lung was completely collapsed. 

On removal the left lung was found to be entirely airless, 
and showed a small puckered tuberculous scar at the apex, 
There were also present near the apex two subpleural ble 
These apical blebs intercommunicated and opened out int) 
a small, thin-walled, smooth cavity. There was no caseous 
matter present in the cavity, and it appeared to be forma 
by the coalescence of many emphysematous dilatations 
Attached to the apex of the lung, one of them to th 
emphysematous blebs, were two firm, cordlike adhesiog 
which appeared to have been torn away from the chest wal 
before death. On section the lung tissue appeared to & 
normal. There was no blocd present either in the trachy 
or bronchi, and but scanty secretion. Careful search faile 
to reveal in the lung the site of its rupture or of th 
haemorrhage. 

The right lung showed some general emphysema. At th 
apex was a scar adherent to the chest wall, and in the centy 
of the scar was a small calcareous nodule. Around th 
apical scar were several emphysematous blebs similar to thoy 
in the left lung. The heart, aorta, liver, kidneys, splee, 
and oesophagus were all quite normal in appearance. 


DIscuSssION 

The chief interest of this case lies in the cause of the 
rupture of the lung and of the haemorrhage. 

Of the eight previous cases mentioned six appear to 
have recovered. Two cases reported by G. A. Allan’ in 
1925 were confirmed by # rays to be due to tuberculosis, 
Others reported by R. B. Ness and G. A. Allan‘ (1910), 
R. Doria® (1928), L. M. Hurxthal® (1928), and Ag 
Terry’ (1930), were all of uncertain etiology. Of thos 
which were examined post mortem, one mentioned by 
Newton Pitt' revealed a large phthisical cavity with a 
eroded branch of the pulmonary artery running through 
it. At the post mortem of Rolleston’s case no air wa 
found in the pleural cavity although it was_ present 
during life, and after a minute examination the origin d 
the blood remained in doubt. The post-mortem finding 
in Newton Pitt’s' own case were not unlike those in the 
present one. An emphysematous bulla, about half an ind 
across, with an imperfect wall, was found, attached to 


which was a fibrous band that had been torn across. 
No obviously patent vessel could be seen, but the 
adhesion was suggested as a probable source of the 
bleeding. 


In the case described by us the necropsy revealed the 
presence of a firm pleural adhesion attached to @ 
emphysematous cavity at the apex of the left lung. The 
adhesion appeared to have been torn away from the chest 
wall during life, and it seems quite possible that it wa 
from the torn adhesion that bleeding took place. It 
support of this contention we would mention a cas 
reported by Krause and Heise* in which a man under 
going artificial pneumothorax treatment died of haemo 
thorax due to a torn pleural adhesion. 

The rapid death of the patient made further clinica 
investigations impossible, but in the absence of any othe 
cause we are inclined to the view that the abnormalitié 
found in the lung post mortem indicated the source both 
of the pneumothorax and of the haemorrhage, and that 
the strain caused by the violent attack of coughing during 
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the night of June 17th, and again by defaecation on 
June 19th, played a part in the production of the 
spontaneous haemopneumothorax. 


We wish to thank Dr. H. Campbell Ferguson for helpful 
suggestions in Ccounexion with this case. 
oo 
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ABDOMINAL MANIFESTATIONS IN RHEUMATISM 
The article by Dr. K. H. Tallerman on abdominal mani- 
festations in rheumatism (British Medical Journal, 
November 7th, p. 844) tempts me to report a case at 
present under my care. 

On September 22nd a boy, aged 8, complained of severe 
headache, sore throat, and pain in the abdomen, left shoulder, 
and back of the legs. He was sick once, and his tongue 
was heavily furred. There was general abdominal tenderness, 
but no rigidity. The temperature was 102°; a few moist 
sounds were present in the chest, but disappeared after 
a few days. 

He passed green stools once or twice a day during the 
first week, after which they became normal in colour, but 
constipated. The temperature remained between 101° and 
102° until October 2nd, then fell by lysis. After the first 
week he ceased to complain of any pain except headache, 
which lasted a further week. There was no swelling of any 
joint ; no rheumatic nodules or enlarged glands were noticed. 
The persistent headache, with slightly distended tender 
abdomen and a relatively slow pulse, suggested typhoid fever, 
but a Widal test on October 2nd was negative. 

By October 21st the temperature was normal, and- the 
child was eating and sleeping well. On October 29th he 
again complained of pain and stifiness in the left shoulder. 
The temperature was 100°, and there was no sore throat. 
The pain had disappeared and the temperature returned to 
normal by November 2nd. No abnormality has been found 
in the heart throughout. He has had diphtheria twice, once 
very severely ; otherwise he has had no sericus illness. He 
has occasionally complained of ‘‘ growing pains’’ during the 
last three years. There is a strong family history of 
theumatism. 

Dr. Tallerman’s cases strengthen my suspicion that this 
child’s illness has been rheumatic in origin. 


HELEN M. JARDINE, M.B., Ch.B. 


Leyton. 





RAPID METHOD OF WORKING OUT 
COLOUR INDEX 
The present interest in microcytic anaemia prompts me to 
publish a chart which I made some years ago for deter- 
mining the colour index, in order to avoid the usual calcu- 
lation. Along the ordinate is marked the percentage of 
haemoglobin, and on the abscissa the number of red cells. 
A straight line is drawn from zero to the point of inter- 
section of RC =5 million with Hb = 100 per cent. ; every 
point on this line represents CI=1.0; thus, if there are 
3.5 million red cells and 70 per cent. haemoglobin, a glance 
at the diagram shows the intersection of these lines to lie 
on the CI=1.0 line. Another straight line is drawn from 


zero to the point RC =5 millions, Hb=50 per cent. ; 
very point on this line represents CI=0.5 ; for example 
—2 million red cells and 20 per cent. haemoglobin lies on 











this line, so the CI in this case is 0.5. Other lines are 


drawn from zero to points above the RC =5 million mark, 
each line representing CI = 0.1, 0.2, 0.3, and so on. 

As examples: if RC = 3.6 millions and Hb = 52 per 
cent., the point of intersection will be seen to be just 
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above the CI = 0.7 line ; by calculation Cl= 0.72. Agniin, 

if RC = 1.2 millions and Hb = 30 per cent., the intersection 

is just above the CI = 1.2 line ; by calculation CI = 1.25. 
For accuracy the diagram should be drawn six inches 

square. 

FREWEN Moor, M.A., M.D. 


Westgate-on-Sea. 





CARCINOMA IN A LONG BONE SECONDARY TO 
CARCINOMA OF RECTUM 

This condition must, I think, be exceedingly rare, and 

I therefore report the following case. 


The patient, a man aged 69, had a colostomy performed for 
carcinoma of the rectum in December, 1928, and in the 
foliowing February the growth was excised. In August, 
1930, a swelling commenced on the left tibia, about the junc- 
tion of the upper and middle third. As the growth gradually 
enlarged the pain increased, and the skin over it became 
tense and discoloured. The growth was of firm consistency, 
but not bony hard. The Wassermann reaction was negative. 

Diagnosis of secondary carcinoma was made, but in view 
of the extreme rarity of this condition the possibility of an 
osteosarcoma could: not be overlooked. 

Report of X-Ray Examination.—The compact bone of the 
tibia below the superficial swelling shows destruction without 
any defined outline. Extending beyond the surface of the 
tibia into the swelling, there is an irregular and ill-defined 
shadow of bony structure. The appearances indicate a 
secondary carcinoma involving the tibia. 

In March, 1931, the leg was amputated, and the patho- 
logical report of the tumour was as follows: Sections show a 
mass of very fibrous tissue in which are areas of haemor- 
rhage, and scattered throughout are areas of osseous tissue. 
Interspersed among the osseous tissue are masses of very 
definite columnar-celled glandular tissue resembling that seen 
in a columnar-cell carcinoma of the rectum. The condition 
is undoubtedly a secondary deposit of a columnar-cell carci- 
noma in the shaft of the tibia. 

My thanks are due to Drs. Grellier and Barlow, radiologist 


and pathologist respectively, for the care and interest taken 
in their investigations, and for the above reports of this case. 


STANLEY J. Firtn, M.B., M.R.C.S., 


D.P.H. 
Medical Officer, Hastings Municipal 
Hospital. 
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THE FITTING OF CONTACT GLASSES 
At the meeting of the Section of Ophthalmology of the 
Royal Society of Medicine on November 13th, Mr. E. W. 
BREWERTON presiding, a short paper was given by Mr. 
RuGG-GuNN on the fitting of contact glasses. 

Mr. Rugg-Gunn said that, looked at superficially, the 
fitting of contact glasses seemed fairly simple, and fortu- 
ately in many cases this was so. There was, however, 
a considerable residuum of cases in which difficulty was 
experienced in acquiring tolerance. The manner of fitting 
which he employed had been gradually evolved for him- 
self, but it was identical, or practically so, with that at 
various Continental clinics. The determination of an exact 
scleral fit was of first importance. The fine determination 
of the scleral curvature ultimately prescribed must be 
done without the aid of any anaesthetic. The ideal plan 
was to fit the contact glasses provisionally selected in the 
morning, and to ask the patient to return in the afternoon, 
after a few hours’ wear, before making a final decision. 
The average radius of curvature of the adult sclera was 
about 12 mm., and the great majority of eyes took scleral 
brims of 11.5 to 12.5 mm. The scleral brim was a section 
of a sphere cut parallel to its equator, and its mean 
diameter varied in size according to whether the cut was 
nearer the equator or the pole. Thus a section which 
fitted perfectly one eye with a rather small cornea would 
fail to fit a similar eye in which the corneal diameter was 
larger. This difficulty was not adequately met by apply- 
ing a glass of slightly larger radius, though at present 
that was the only method of overcoming it in the case of 
Zeiss glasses. Uncertainty with regard to these measure- 
ments at present constituted a very real obstacle in the 
vay of adequate comfort. Cases of high myopia were 
most difficult to fit, possibly because the length of the 
eve by increased leverage tended to flick off the glass. 
For high myopes a wider scleral brim, giving a broader 
zone of contact, would be an improvement. Turning to 
the corneal part of the contour glass, Mr. Rugg-Gunn 
said that it seemed best to divide the corneal series into 
two groups: (1) those of smail curvature, which came 
into contact with the cornea only at the margin of the 
crown, and (2) those of larger curvature, which might 
come in contact with the cornea in the neighbourhood of 
its centre. Glasses from either of these groups would 
cause discomfort and possibly injury to tbe cornea ; he 
had never seen anything in the way of abrasion, but he 
had seen corneal oedema, and had known of cases where 
patients had complained of dimness of vision and of haloes 
around lights after a few hours’ wear. His experience 
with patients with conical cornea suggested that observa- 
tions with the aid of fluorescein were indispensable in this 
condition. Contact near the limbus was better tolerated 
than contact near the centre. Contact in the pupillary 
area of the cornea was very badly borne. Contact in the 
intermediate zones was least painful near the periphery, 
and became more painful the nearer it approached to the 
corneal centre. The principle of choosing, not the contour 
glass which gave the best visual result, but the one 
approximating to the nature of the cornea itself, and 
superimposing a spherical correction on its outer surface, 
must be observed in the interests of comfort. Mr. Ruge- 
Gunn added that in his opinion the practice which had 
arisen amongst a certain number of dispensing opticians 
of undertaking the fitting of contour glasses themselves 
was to be deplored. Many opticians now possessed cets 
of trial contour glasses, some of them very complete ones, 
which they lent or hired to ophthalmic surgeons who 
wished to use them. That was perfectly legitimate, for 
at the present rate of exchange a full set of Zeiss trial 





So 


contour glasses cost something like £260, and could hardly 
be considered part of an ophthalmic surgeon's equipment, 
But the actual fitting should always be in the hands of th 
ophthalmic surgeon. 

The PreEsIDENT said that the Section owed a debt to 
Mr. Rugg-Gunn for the very clever work he had lately 
done on this subject. With regard to measuring the 
distance between a lens in a trial frame and the contac 
glass, when the patient had the contact glass on, one 
could actually put one’s lens in contact with the glass, oy 
almost so. The simplest plan when the contact glag 
was in position was to do a retinoscopy on the patient, 


User oF ANTISEPTICS IN THE CONJUNCTIVAL Sac 

At the same meeting Mr. F. Ripiey described some 
experimental work to determine the value of various anti. 
septics in the conjunctival sac. The problem was whether 
the antiseptic would destroy the organisms prcsent before 
it was rendered ineffective by dilution in tears, or for 
what subsequent period it would inhibit the growth of 
organisms, taking into consideration the further dilution, 
and, moreover, whether the antiseptic was more destructive 
to the natural protective agent in the tears than it was to 
the organisms present. The first experiment related to 
fluorescein, and showed that even in the normal eye, with 
the minimum of irritation, the fluorescein which could be 
introduced into the conjunctival sac was diluted thirty. 
two times in eleven minutes. With this substance the 
dilution did not proceed in geometrical progression, 
whereas this principle did apply with other substances, 
With argyrol, for example, one-fifth became one-tenth in 
about forty seconds, and one-tenth became one-twentieth 
in the same interval. Mr. Ridley showed the results 
obtained with a number of substances in common use in 
the eye, stating the maximum dilution to kill the staphylo 
coccus or streptococcus in fifteen minutes in 10 per cent. 
serum at 34° C. From these experiments it appeared that 
zinc sulphate in 1 per cent. strength had no killing power, 
but would inhibit down to a dilution of 1 in 600, and 
the same was true of many other substances. The most 
effective substance proved to be silver nitrate ; 10 per 
cent. silver nitrate would kill down to a dilution of 1 in 
1,000 and inhibit down to 1 in 25,000 or even 1 in 50,000. 
Only the results on staphylococci and streptococci had 
been tested, and, of course, it was unjustifiable to apply 
the results to other organisms. The question was simply 
whether the antiseptic in the time available destroyed 
the organisms present before it was diluted by tears. 
Only silver nitrate, among some twenty substances tried, 
survived this test. It was usual to ascribe the beneficial 
action of silver nitrate to the desquamation it produced, 
but it was none the less a very efficient germicide. Argyrdl 
and protargol might exert an inhibiting action for a 
quarter of an hour, but silver nitrate in the eye might 
fairly be assumed to exert a powerful inhibiting action, 
As to the effect of these substances on the natural protec 
tive agent in the tears, silver nitrate destroyed it in high 
solution, but a concentration of 1 in 25,000 silver nitrate, 
which was actively inhibitory to the organisms, did not 
affect the bactericidal power of the tears. He concluded 
that silver nitrate, argyrol, and protargol were the only 
effective antiseptics in this connexion, and of these silvet 
nitrate was the most efficient, and might be used, he 
thought, with benefit in sclutions weaker than those 
commonly employed. 

The PresmpeNt said that he was glad to hear that the 
old-fashioned remedy, silver nitrate, was still useful. He 
was strongly in favour of very weak silver nitrate. He 
was himself constantly painting lids with silver nitrate 
in very weak solution, and thought it useful. 

Sir AkNoLD Lawson said that he hoped to try silvet 
nitrate in solutions of 1 in 100, and see what happened. 
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He himself had been most interested in flavine, which he 
regarded as an inhibitor. He did not think flavine was 
of any use once there was a state of active infection, 
when, indeed, all these things were perfectly useless. ; but 
when it was desired to inhibit or prevent something 
coming which had not yet come, then flavine had its 
uses. Mr. M. S. Mayou said that the staphylococcus was 
frequently found on taking cultures from the conjunctival 
sac before doing a cataract operation. But the various 
parts of the conjunctiva did not show an equal distribution 
of organisms. The upper fornix, he thought, was practi- 
cally always sterile. More colonies came from the lower 
conjunctival sac. Generally sections were made upwards, 
and that was the reason why cases did not go septic more 


frequently. 





ANAESTHETICS FOR DIATHERMY AND 
ENDOSCOPY 
At the first meeting of the Section of Anaesthetics of the 
Royal Society of Medicine, held on November 6th, with 
the president, Mr. G. Ramsey PHILLips, in the chair, 
a discussion on anaesthesia for diathermy and endoscopy 
was opened by Dr. H. W. FEATHERSTONE. 

Dr. Featherstone said that of recent years two of the 
more important developments in surgical technique were 
the use of high-frequency currents for cutting or burning 
tissue, and the examination of cavities and viscera of the 
body by illumination with electric lamps. These brought 
certain risks when they were employed in operations on 
the lungs and air passages and in the neighbourhood 
of the mouth. Chloroform, or a local anaesthetic alone, 
was often employed ; but the former was not always 
advisable, and local anaesthesia might not be practicable. 
Chloroform did not burn, even in an oxygen atmosphere, 
but if heated strongly it disintegrated ; the product, 
phosgene, was highly poisonous, and other resultants were 
irritating to the mucous membrane. Under ether anaes- 
thesia it might become necessary to employ diathermy, 
and the anaesthetist must be aware of the main facts 
as to the possibility of explosions. In a case in Canada, 
attended with fatal results, the patient was given ethylene 
and oxygen for a pharyngeal operation. Diathermy 
becaine necessary, the ethylene was stopped, and nitrous 
oxide and oxygen were given for some minutes. After 
the diathermy had been applied for a few minutes an 
explosion occurred and fatally injured the patient. It 
was held to have been due to some of the ethylene- 
oxygen having been swallowed and regurgitated later. 
Dr. Lundy of the Mayo Clinic had stated that in 39,000 
administrations in that clinic there had been no explosion. 
Sometimes the blowing of ether and oxygen into the 
pharynx had resulted in explosion. Ether-oxygen mix- 
tur: could be ignited at a temperature of 190°C. It was 
acommon practice for anaesthetists to use an apparatus 
Which permitted administration of ether and air or of ether 
and oxygen at the beginning of the operation, changing to 
chloroform or chloroform and oxygen a few minutes before 
an electric lamp or a diathermy apparatus was to be used. 
This was the procedure in the recent case at a Birmingham 
hospital in which the patient received fatal injuries. Post 
mortem there were found extensive bruising of the 
pharyngeal mucous membrane and a ragged tear in the 
mucous membrane of the pyriform fossa. There was in- 
tense inflammation of the bronchial tree. The first explo- 
sion occurred in the mouth, and was transmitted along 
the rubber tube to the anaesthetic apparatus. A defective 
control between lamp and holder resulting in a spark 
Started the trouble. Ethylene-oxygen should never be 


used in conjunction with any form of electrical appliance. 
There was a high range of explosibility, between 2 and 
Large quantities of ethylene might be 


20 per cent. 





liberated in an operating theatre. Ethylene explosions 
were very powerful. The ether-air mixture delivered into 
the trachea from. an -endotracheal apparatus, if rich 
enough to maintain anaesthesia, could always be ignited, 
and this should be remembered when diathermy of the 
lung was to take place. 

Was the exhaled air and ether mixture from the lungs 
of a deeply anaesthetized patient combustible? A spark 
or flame had been applied to (1) specimens of expired air 
and ether collected immediately after the withdrawal of a 
heavily impregnated ether mask ; (2) to collected expira- 
tions during deep ether anaesthesia ; and (3) to a mixture 
exhaled directly after deep inspiration of a strong ether- 
air mixture. None of these specimens could be ignited. 
This accounted for the rarity of serious damage to patients 
in whose mouths a mild explosion or burst of flame had 
occurred during intrapharyngeal administration of ether 
and air. Hence it seemed safe to apply diathermy in the 
mouth of a patient who had -been given ether, provided 
(1) that the patient took a dozen breaths of fresh air 
following discontinuance of the ether before the diathermy 
was applied, and (2) that care was taken that the stomach 
was not distended with ether vapour and air swallowed 
during induction. Nitrous oxide was not in itself a com- 
bustible gas. The administration of a basal narcotic per- 
mitted the use of gas-oxygen or a light chloroform anaes- 
thesia, or even of no anaesthetic at all during diathermy 
or endoscopy. 

J. D. Morcan, D.Sc., said that most gases supported 
combustion only when united with air or oxygen within 
certain proportions. If a mixture of maximum inflam- 
mability was ignited in a glass tube the flame moved 
rapidly through the whole tube. Either a richer or a 
weaker mixture would burn less rapidly, but the flame 
would not be extinguished till it had passed through the 
whole tube. The lower limit for ether-air was about 
2 per cent. ; the upper limit seemed incapable of precise 
measurement. The lower limit of ether-oxygen was less 
than 2 per cent. In ether-oxygen, increase of the oxygen 
content increased the ignitibility of the mixture. An ether- 
air mixture of strength sufficient for anaesthesia would 
stand a large spark without exploding, but the same spark 
would readily ignite a mixture of the same proportions of 
ether and oxygen. He emphasized the relatively low 
ignition temperature of ether-air and ether-oxygen mix- 
tures. Liquid ether, when containing impurities, might 
ignite at a temperature as low as that of boiling water. 
It was very important for anaesthetists to know that 
ether-oxygen mixture would ignite more readily than 
ether-air. When ether and oxygen were combined in a 
maximum inflammability mixture the greatest danger 
existed, and the slightest spark would cause ignition. He 
had found that the mixture of ether obtained when air 
or oxygen was passed through ‘the chloroform bottle of 
a Shipway apparatus was one approaching maximum in- 
flammability. The outlet of the ether bottle was always 
open to the delivery pipe, and ether vapour was free to 
pass to the delivery tube by either diffusion or suction. 
The danger was increased when warm water was placed 
round the ether bottle ; conversely, the danger might be 
absent when the ether was very cold. Dr. Morgan said 
that he had arrived at two conclusions: (1) no electrical 
apparatus of any kind capable of giving a free spark or 
exposing a hot surface should be put into the mouth of 
a patient while ether-air, and especially ether-oxygen, was 
being administered ; (2) the Shipway apparatus, when 
employed in operations where risk of ignition occurred, 
should be fitted with a cock which closed the outlet from 
the ether bottle when air or oxygen was diverted to, the 
chloroform bottle. He exhibited a pencil light and a cock 
devised to obviate the kind of risks which preceded the 
Birmingham explosion. 
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Mr. MusGrave Woopman said that, however bad the 
patient might be, oxygen should never be used when a 
lamp was placed in the mouth. He did not rely on 
switching on chloroform after ether, but inserted the 
lamp the moment the anaesthetist stopped, thus securing 
the richest mixture in the mouth and not waiting for 
inflammable dilution. Dr. C. F. Haprietp drew atten- 
tion to the valuable work on the subject which was done 
by the late Professor W. E. Dixon, and said the attitude 
of the anaesthetist should be one of excessive caution. 

he danger of a serious result was greater when the 
vapour was being given endotracheally. The use of the 
diathermy knife increased the range of danger, even if 
the spot at which it was applied was some distance from 
the anaesthetic. Even if the patient was surrounded by 
a towel, ether had been found capable of getting through 
or round the folds. Dr. KirKsy Tuomas related an 
incident showing the low temperature at which ether 
vapour would explode. Dr. A. Lownpes Yates spoke of 
the chance of aspirating apparatus for the removal of 
mucus from the nose becoming hot enough to cause an 
explosion. Explosions might be attributed to the lamp 
when it was not guilty. Mr. V. E. Necus said that if 
the suction pump was properly enclosed there was safety 
from explosion. The majority of endoscopic examinations 
could be carried out without a general anaesthetic, and 
for diathermy chloroform could be employed. Dr. 
LANGTON HEwer said he had carried out intubation under 
ether many times, and had never heard of an explosion 
in those circumstances. He referred to the possible risks 
of giving anaesthetics in a private room a few feet away 
from a fire. 

The PRESIDENT reported a case of combustion in a gas- 
and-oxygen apparatus said to be due to the sudden libera- 
tion of oxygen at high pressure (1,750 lb. to the square 
inch) into the space between the bottle valve and the 
reducing valve. The heat produced by the sudden com- 
pression of the air between the two valves was sufficient, 
in the presence of oxygen, to ignite the material of which 
the valve was composed. He had been informed by the 
manufacturers of oxygen that appreciable quantities of 
ether were occasionally found in oxygen bottles returned 
for refilling. To reduce the former risk the reducing 
valve should always be opened first, and the bottle valve 
then turned on very gradually. To avoid the second, 
the oxygen valve should be turned off immediately the 
bottle was empty. Mr. Howarrtu spoke of the value of 
basal narcotics where inhalation anaesthesia involved 
explosive risks. He had carried out many operations of 
the kind with basal narcotics and no further anaesthetic. 





INNERVATION OF THE BLOOD VESSELS 

At the opening meeting of the Manchester Medical Society 
on October 7th the President, Professor J. S. B. Sroprorp, 
gave an address on the innervation of blood vessels. 

After reference had been made to certain important 
facts regarding the histology of blood vessels, the. speaker 
described the innervation of the vessels of the limbs by 
branches from two sources of supply—a proximal source 
from the sympathetic system, and a distal source from 
neighbouring peripheral nerves. The investigations made 
by Blair and his co-workers and Woollard were discussed, 
and consideration was given to the perivascular plexuses, 
and the source, distribution, and function of the different 
types of nerve fibres found in them. Special reference 
was made to the question of innervation of the capillaries, 
and. the value of the histological and experimental 
evidence bearing upon this subject was critically analysed. 
Professor Stopford then went on to consider whether the 
blood vessels were sensitive. He pointed out that there 








aa ———=—=—= 
was no anatomical support for the view that there Was 
a sympathetic sensory path from the blood vessels, ang 
indicated the fallacies in certain clinical observations 
which had been submitted in favour of this contention, 
After reference had been made to recent animal and 
human experiments in this connexion, he expressed the 
opinion that there was some reason for believing tha 
some blood vessels might be sensitive, but that the Sensory 
path in such case must be in the cerebro-spinal nerve. 
In conclusion, Professor Stopford presented the evidenge 
from his own observations and those of Telford, which 
demonstrated that prolonged irritation of vasomotor fibres 
was liable to provoke serious changes in the walls of 
blood vessels ; these were liable to be succeeded by throm 
bosis and vascular occlusion. He submitted a theory 
suggested by Telford and himself as to the way in which 
the vessels reacted to prolonged irritation of their vago. 
constrictor fibres, and described the changes which 
occurred in the vessel wall. 





CRIMINAL ABORTION 
At a meeting of the London Association of the Medical 
Women’s Federation on October 29th, with the president, 
Dr. LetiriA FAIRFIELD, in the chair, Sir BeErnagp 
SpILSBURY read a paper on criminal abortion. 

He said that the terms ‘‘ abortion ’’ and ‘‘ miscarriage” 
referred to loss of the foetus before the sixth month ; the 
term premature labour was used when the loss occurred 
after the sixth month. The act was only criminal whe 
proof of intention was forthcoming—for example, when a 
medical man passed an instrument into the uterus ofa 
woman whom he knew or suspected to be pregnant, he 
clearly showed his intention to procure miscarriage. He 
would be held guilty unless he could show some good and 
sufficient reason wiy pregnancy should be _ terminated 
prematurely in her case. The act which procured abortion 
might be capable of an innocent explanation—for example, 
following injection of fluid into the vagina, in the course 
of treatment for gonorrhoea. Only the absence of any 
disease which would justify such treatment would lead to 
suspicion of the practitioner’s motives. 

Criminal abortion might be: (1) self-induced—most 
often by general violence and drugs, but cccasionally by 
local violence; or (2) induced by  another—most 
often by drugs and local violence, seldom by general 
violence. General violence was commonly the fist 
attempt at self-induction. Methods used were exces 
sive exercise, tight lacing, lifting heavy articles, 
very hot baths, jumping or falling from a_height. 
Occasionally these methods were effective, notably ia 
women who aborted easily, but they might result im 
death, or endanger life through injury. Local violence 
could be defined as any mechanical means employed upon 
the uterus or adjacent structures which either would 
stimulate the contraction of the uterine muscle directly, of, 
by damaging the oyum or detaching it from the uterus, 
would indirectly bring about the same result. The meass 
included the passage or attempted passage of an instt- 
ment. The instrument used by a woman on herself might 
be a skewer, hatpin, knitting needle, hairpin, or crochet 
hook ; abortionists used catheters, sounds, bougies, 
curettes, tents, or other dilators. The use of such instt 
ments by an unskilled person required some anatomical 
knowledge, and malposition of the uterus might foil such 
attempts. In many cases when instruments were used by 
a skilled person no injury resulted, though undue haste, 
or the intemperate habits common in professional abot 
tionists, sometimes caused them to make mistakes. 
Possible dangers were: sudden stretching of the cervis 
causing a tear ; sudden overcoming of the resistance at 
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the internal os leading to penetration of uterine wall or 
injury to placenta ; inalposition of uterus ; and an abnor- 
mally placed placenta. Non-instrumental methods in- 
cluded injections into the vagina, which might be self- 
administered, or intrauterine injections, which were nearly 
always administered by skilled abortionists. These included 
watery fluids which might contain antiseptics, or a soap 
solution. Other methods were blowing air into the uterus ; 
manipulation of the external os ; packing the vagina ; 
massage of the uterus through the abdominal wall ; passage 
of electric current through the uterus ; dilatation of the 
cervix and removal of the contents of the uterus with 
a curette. The dangers of local violence were septic in- 
fection, haemorrhage (which might be internal if perfora- 
tion had occurred), and shock. Infection in the early stage 
was limited to the uterus and adnexa. The bold surgical 
policy of removing the uterus completely was more likely 
to save life than more conservative methods. The risk of 
shock could not be anticipated ; and death from it some- 
times occurred in the most unexpected cases at the 
moment when an instrument was passed into the uterus. 
Fatal shock might follow the sudden distension of the 
uterus by injection of fluid, or the sudden stretching of the 
cervical canal. 

In discussing abortion induced by drugs, Sir Bernard 
Spilsbury quoted a statement by Dr. F. J. Smith, that 
there was no drug or combination of drugs which would, 
when taken by the mouth, cause a healthy uterus to 
empty itself, unless it were given in doses sufficiently 
large seriously to endanger, by poiconirg, the woman’s life. 
It was in women with whom miscarriage normally 
happened with little provocation that abortion was pro- 
cured easily with drugs. 

It was often difficult for a practitioner called to a case 
of abortion to know whether or not the abortion had 
been induced, unless the circumstances excited suspicion. 
Sometimes the patient invented an accident, such as a 
severe fall, or a blow upon the abdomen, to explain the 
miscarriage ; thus the association of cause and effect 
between an accident and miscarriage might be less fre- 
quent than was usually supposed. The patient rarely took 
the doctor into her confidence, and, faced only with 
symptoms of a secondary infection, he might never 
suspect that he was dealing with a septic abortion, espe- 
cially if called in only some time after the abortion had 
taken place. It was therefore a reasonable assumption 
that criminal abortion was more frequent than was 
generally suspected, and the evidence obtained in many 
criminal cases of the long career of the abortionist, and 
the large number of cases that had been treated by him 
before detection, supported that view. A useful pointer to 
diagnosis was the time-relation to the miscarriage of a 
febrile infection traceable to an infection of the genital 
tract. If an interval of time followed the miscarriage 
before the symptoms and signs of infection appeared, 
then the infection was likely to have occurred as a 
complication of the miscarriage. If the infection occurred 
either before, during, or immediately after a miscarriage, 
then there was some ground for suspecting that it had 
been procured by some means of local interference. 

In the course of the discussion, Mrs. Ivens KNow Les 
confirmed, from her own experience, the good results of 
complete removal of the uterus in septic cases. The 
PRESIDENT commented on the deductions to be drawn from 
the risks that Sir Bernard Spilsbury had described—that 
some degree of sepsis followed many cases of abortion 
which were never discovered, because the woman survived, 
and that much disability and ill-health in after life might 
be attributable to this cause. Sir BERNARD agreed, and 
said that the greatest factors in producing sepsis were 
the haste and secrecy in which criminal abortion had to 
be performed. 














MEDICAL SERVICES IN A FUTURE WAR 
A brief but interesting discussion took place at the Royal 
United Service Institution on November 4th, following 
a paper by Major G. Wilson, R.A:M.C., on ‘‘ The Army 
Medical Services in a future war.”’ 

Major WILson in his review stressed the importance of 
peace-time training for war, incidentally making it clear 
that, in so far as the medical services were concerned at 
the present moment, the training left much to be desired ; 
he stressed the importance, also, of liaison between the 
medical services and the combatant branches, which is in 
some danger of diminishing, and he paid a tribute to the 
science of hygiene and what it had done for the Army in 
the past. With regard to the collection of wounded, he 
referred to a topic on which there had been a good deal 
of discussion—namely, the arrangements for the collection 
of wounded from tanks, and also the use of the aeroplane. 
Another point was that casualty clearing stations, in his 
opinion, should be given a greater mobility, or that one 
part of the casualty clearing station might be sent forward 
to reduce the number of uncomfortable journeys which 
had to be contemplated when long distances intervened. 

Major-General J. A. HartIGANn said that the importance 
of peace-time training in the medical services was well 
realized by their officers. He was constantly being asked 
for field medical units, either.complete or in skeleton, 
but as a rule he had to say that, owing to the temporary 
shortage of officers, and to the fact that the establishment 
of other ranks was cut down to the bare minimum 
required to run the routine duties of a station, it was 
impossible to take any part in manceuvres and exercises. 
In consequence, medical officers had very little chance of 
acquiring practical knowledge of the tactical handling 


_of units in the field, and—what was equally important— 


commanders and staffs of formations had no opportunity 
of learning the functions and organization of those units. 
In view of the fact that the collection and disposal of 
his casualties was by no means the least of the anxieties 
of the commander in the field, it seemed to General 
Hartigan a great pity that that problem was entirely 
overlooked in ninety-nine exercises out of a hundred 
carried out in the Army to-day, and for that reason the 
exercises and manceuvres lost much of their practical 
value. With regard to the disposal of casualties by 
aeroplane, he foresaw the time when this method of 
transport would come very much more into the picture. 
The changes which had lately taken place in military 
science were almost entirely in the direction of mechaniza- 
tion, the object of which was to increase mobility, and 
with this increased mobility, as he saw it, the difficulties 
of the medical services in the field would be increased to 
a very great degree, simply because the distance between 
the mobile medical units of a division and the immobile 
units would be enormously extended. In the aeroplane 
lay the greatest hope for dealing with this increased 
mobility, and in future armies, he suggested, the D.D.M.S. 
of a corps or an expeditionary force would have on its 
strength one or more fleets of aeroplanes for the evacua- 
tion of the wounded from the main dressing station to 
the railway. 

Major-General P. H. HENDERSON supported General 
Hartigan’s view about aerial ambulance, saying that on 
several occasions during the great war he had felt the 
need of such transport, and had asked for it without 
success. But he felt that unless the medical services 
stressed the need for a properly organized aerial medical 
service in peace time, the other branches of the Army 
would not rise to the necessity of it, and, should another 
war break out, this essential would still be lacking. 
General Henderson also mentioned that from his expe- 
rience he had felt that the wounded were unnecessarily 
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taken from the advanced dressing station to a main 
dressing station before being evacuated at the casualty 
clearing station. The essential thing was to get the 
wounded man from the battlefield to a hospital at the 
earliest possible moment, so that he could receive not 
only adequate treatment, but adequate rest after treat- 
ment. With the more rapid means of transport available, 
the main dressing station might in many cases be 
eliminated. The statistics which it was customary to 
collect there could quite well be obtained by attaching 
one or two clerks from the field ambulance to the casualty 
clearing station to which the wounded were going, and 
passing on the information to the division concerned. 

Major WiLson, in replying to a question as to co- 
ordination with the Royal Air Force, said that as things 
stood at present, the regulations governed co-ordination 
between the Air Force and the Army to this extent—that 
all casualties from the Air Force in war time, where the 
Air Force was functioning with the Army, were dealt with 
by the Army medical organization, but the Air Force had 
the responsibility of collecting these casualties and trans- 
porting them to the nearest Army medical unit. No 
difficulty was anticipated in a future war in maintaining 
a co-operation with the Air Force. 

Lieut.-General Sir Harotp Fawcus, D.G.A.M.S., who 
presided, remarked that it seemed to all R.A.M.C. officers 
that enough prominence was not given, and never had 
been given, to medical problems on staff exercise. Staff 
exercise in higher formations really did not go beyond 
Corps formations, and hardly touched the Divisions, 
whereas the main operation of medical interest was the 
evacuation of wounded in the divisional area. 





CARDIOSPASM 
At a meeting of the Section of Surgery of the Royal 
Academy of Medicine in Ireland, on October 30th, with 
the president, Mr. R. Atkinson Sroney, in the chair, 
Sir WILLIAM WHEELER showed a case of cardiospasm or 
achalasia after operation. 

The patient, a man aged 42, gave a history of dysphagia 
for twenty-three years. In 1913 he was treated for four months 
by the passage of bougies, and he was dilated with a hydro- 
static bag in 1929. When seen four months previously he had 
been losing weight. . He vomited after every meal, fluids being 
as difficult to swallow as solids, but there was no epigastric 
pain. There was no hydrochloric acid in the regurgitated 
food, the blood picture was normal, and the faeces contained 
no occult blood. The patient’s age, the length of history, 
and the nature of the vomited material made the diagnosis 
of achalasia possible before x-ray photographs were taken ; 
these revealed intermittent obstruction at the cardia, and 
enormous dilatation of the oesophagus. One month after 
the operation x rays showed very little obstruction at the 
cardia, but the oesophagus was markedly dilated. A month 
later there was very great improvement, as seen both by 
screening and by photographs. Thick fluid emulsion passed 
easily through the cardia, and the dilatation of the oesophagus 
was greatly reduced. Four months after the operation, how- 
ever, the passage of barium was not quite so free as on the 
previous occasion. A few days after the operation the patient 
appeared clinically well. He was able to eat all kinds of food, 
and in three months his weight had increased by two stone. 


Sir William Wheeler emphasized the fact that it was 
wise to wash the oesophagus out for several days before 
an operation ; otherwise, when the cardia was dilated by 
the retrograde method, the field might become flooded 
with foul oesophageal contents. 

He also drew attention to Walton’s observation that at 
each respiration the cavity of the oesophagus opened and 
closed, the air being audibly sucked in and out. The 
patient had ‘‘ oesophageal respiration.’’ At the com- 
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a a 
mencement of the operation a tube was passed, and th 
sucking in and out gave the false impression that it hag 
been passed into the trachea. The possible causes 
achalasia were discussed, and the case was compared with 
one of Hirschsprung’s disease, which had been recently 
operated upon successfully, by removal of the sympathetic 
plexus controlling the pelvi-rectal sphincter. In th 
treatment of these cases, Sir William Wheeler recom, 
mended conservative treatment along the lines advise 
by Hurst (the passage of a mercury tube), or dilatatiog 
with a hydrostatic bag after the method of Plummer 
He believed, however, that there were many Cases jy 
which conservative treatment could not be employed with 
success. Retrograde dilatation of the cardia with the 
fingers through an opening in the stomach had beg 
almost universally successful. Before operating, it was 
wise to have a silk thread or small bougie passed inty 
the stomach, since it might be difficult to locate the 
cardia when the stomach was opened. In the present 
case, no obstruction was felt at the operation. The cardi 

ras easily dilated with three fingers, and there did pot 
appear to be any abnormality or tightening at the dia 
phragmatic opening, a condition which had been observed 
by some authorities. 

Dr. T. Garratr HARDMAN demonstrated lantern slides, 
showing the radiographic appearances of the case before 
and after operation. The PRESIDENT mentioned a cag 
of achalasia in a woman, aged about 40, seen three year 
previously, .which was relieved by palliative methods, 
He quoted a paper by Plummer, in which it was stated 
that every patient could swallow thread, provided the 
right type of thread was given in the right way. Mr. A.A 
McConneELt referred to the relative ease with which the 
fingers could be passed through the cardia, and said that 
it seemed extraordinary that an opening into which the 
fingers could be so readily passed could give rise to such 
marked obstruction. 


ParoTip TUMOURS 

The PresIDENT showed a patient from whom a tumour 
of the left parotid gland had been removed some years 
before. After a year, however, the tumour recurred, 
and for the last three years had been increasing in size. 
It was now very large and hard, and spread backwards 
behind and underneath the ear ; it was rather tender, but 
there was no sign of facial paralysis. The patient had 
had treatment by deep x rays, but Mr. Stoney doubted 
if this would do much good, except that it might decrease 
the size of the tumour and make operative removal 
possible. These tumours, he added, were usually classified 
as sarcoma, carcinoma, and mixed tumours ; the last 
were more or less innocent in the early stages, but hada 
tendency to recur. The present case was almost certainly 
a mixed tumour, which was possibly undergoing malignant 
change. 

Mr. A. B. CLery mentioned five cases of parotid 
tumour, four of which were small and easily removed 
under local anaesthesia. In the fifth, which was larget, 
rapid recurrence took place. Dr. H. B. GouLpinG said 
that it was formerly considered that such tumours welt 
chondrified sarcomas, but the PRestpeEnvT, in reply, said 
that they were now thought to develop from endothelium. 
Mr. CLERY showed a child, aged 5, who had been extet 
sively burned at the age of 18 months. The tip of the 
nose was drawn up to the eyebrows, as a result of coh 
traction, necessitating a complicated rhinoplasty. He 
described by means of lantern slides the operative pm 
cedure adopted. 

Mr. W. Doorin read an interesting and entertaining 
paper on ‘‘ Some old journeymen surgeons,”’ illustrated by 
lantern slides. 
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Reviews 


CLINICAL CHEMISTRY 

Quantitative Clinical Chemistry,’ vol. i, Interpretations, 
by Professor J. P. Peters and Dr. D. D. VAN SLYKE, 1s the 
first half of an important textbook that has been prepared 
by these authors. The general scheme of the work is 
that each chapter treats of a single chemical substance, 
the biochemistry being first discussed and then the 
variations produced by disease. For example, the chapter 
on haemoglobin contains a description of the physical 
chemistry and biochemistry of haemoglobin, and this is 
followed by a discussion of such problems as anaemia, 
anoxia, cyanosis, carbon monoxide poisoning, and 
methaemoglobin. The volume therefore presents a full 
survey of pathological chemistry, together with a Clear 
explanation of its relationship with normal biochemistry. 
The authors explain in their preface that the original 
intention was to write a textbook -of pathological 
chemistry, but that they found it impossible to give an 
intelligible account of this subject without dealing at the 
same time with the normal biochemistry on which it must 
be based. They are to be congratulated on their decision, 
for in the past an enormous amount of time and energy 
has been wasted in the attempt to interpret pathological 
chemical changes without understanding the chemical 
processes that occur in normal individuals. There are 
numerous instances of complex chemical tests for disease, 
which were applied for years, but which were finally 
shown to be of little value, because most of the results 
that were assumed to indicate disease really fell within 
the limits of normal variation. 

The scale of the work is one that deserves comment, 
containing as it does nearly 1,300 pages. Works of this 
size are commoner in German than in English, and are 
usually composed of a series of monographs of unequal 
value and poorly co-ordinated. This volume, however, 
presents a uniform review of the field of inquiry. One 
of the authors is a professor of clinical medicine, the 
other is a distinguished biochemist, and they have 
collaborated in all that has been written. In this way 
a fair balance has been maintained between the laboratory 
and the clinical aspects of the problem. They mention 
that the volume has been six years in preparation, and 
perusal of it shows that it has been put together with great 
care. Textbooks as large as this are apt to degenerate 
into a kind of synthesized card index which provides 
the readers with a brief summary of a series of con- 
flicting opinions. Here the authors have given a clear 
and critical digest of the evidence. Their subject is a 
thoroughly difficult one, and the book cannot be con- 
sidered easy reading, but it does give the reader a 
rational account of the present state of knowledge. In 
this regard it may be mentioned that the bibliography is 
very full, and that adequate attention has been paid to 
the literature of all languages. One specially valuable 
feature of the work is the excellent graphs. 

A glance through this volume brings home the fact that 
the astonishing growth of biochemistry during the present 
century is now resulting in a remarkably rapid develop- 
ment of pathological chemistry. Unfortunately, the 
increase of knowledge is revealing very clearly the diffi- 
culties of the latter. The simplest system in biochemistry 
is much more complex than any that a physical chemist 
cares to work with, but pathological chemistry has to try 
to account for the manner in which these complex 
systems are deranged by disease. The frequent use of 
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complex formulas to express and interpret results obtained 
in Clinical chemistry is a feature that is comparatively 
new and unfamiliar in this subject, and may prove a trial 
to readers unfamiliar with the methods of physical 
chemistry. In general, the authors have produced an 
authoritative and comprehensive textbook which should 
advance the science of clinical chemistry. In the first 
place, they have provided a reliable guide to the 
literature ; and in no science is this more needed than in 
clinical chemistry, for its development is so rapid that 
results often pass out of date almost as soon as they are 
published. Still more important, however, is the fact 
that they have made a serious effort to establish clinical 
chemistry on a firm scientific basis. 





ABDOMINO-PELVIC DIAGNOSIS IN WOMEN 

Dr. ARTHUR JOHN WatscuHEID has presented an elabor- 
ate account of the clinical aspect of gynaecology in 
Abdomino-Pelvic Diagnosis in Women.? .The book is 
offered to the post-graduate student, and the author’s 
aim has been to give an advanced description of the sym- 
ptomatology of this branch of medicine. He has limited 
himself to a description of symptoms and physical signs, 
omitting references to treatment and paying no great heed 
to pure pathology. It is a comprehensive work, and most 
methods of investigation are described in detail. Even 
such procedures as illuminating the bladder and rectum to 
diagnose cystocele and rectocele are referred to, and 
mention is made of utero-salpingography in the diagnosis of 
retrodisp!lacement. The most remarkable feature of the 
book, however, is its size compared with the information 
it contains. Most of the chapters could conveniently be 
reduced in length if the style adopted were more concise. 
The scheme which the author has followed of representing 
personal impressions merits respect, but it suffers from the 
grave disadvantage that these experiences are not usually 
supported by corroborative evidence from the literature. 
References are extremely scanty, and in a volume of these 
dimensions a fairly complete bibliography is essential. 

Dr. Walscheid has endeavoured to build up _ his 
arguments on an anatomical basis. The modern 
tendency is to write clinical descriptive works upon 
a basis of pathology. A book of this scope can 
appeal only to gynaecologists, and it is extremely 
doubtful if their needs will be satisfied by a work 
which dismisses the pathological side so summarily. 
For example, there is a small section on gonorrhoeal 
metritis which gives no pathological evidence of the 
existence of this condition. It is improbable that many 
gynaecologists in this country would admit the existence 
of a metritis of gonococcal origin ; consequently, in spite 
of the interesting clinical descriptions, this section gives 
an impression of unsoundness. Again, in the section 
dealing with dysmenorrhoea there is no accurate account 
of the pathology of this complaint, and the rare condition, 
nasal dysmenorrhoea, is over-emphasized. The illustra- 
tions are of a mixed quality. The diagrams and photo- 
graphs of specimens’ are fairly good, but the photomicro- 
graphs are hardly up to the standard of recent productions 
from America. 

Nevertheless, the book contains useful material, and 
any contribution which presents a mature experience 
with practical instruction is always to be welcomed. The 
section on special gynaecology, with its descriptions of 
the clinical aspects of new growths, is very valuable, 
and particular mention should be made of the admirable 
way in which diseases of the vulva and vagina have been 
treated. On the other hand, the subject of ovarian 
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tumours has been badly neglected, and the accounts that 
are here given hardly represent the importance of 
ovarian tumours in gynaecology ; further accounts might 
have been given of uterine adenomyomata and of choco- 
late cysts of the ovary. It is doubtful if Dr. Walscheid’s 
book will achieve popularity in this country. The style 
is foreign to that of our contributions, and it is not 
always easy to understand quite what the author means. 
RENAL FUNCTION 

A seven hundred page monograph, entitled On _ the 
Principles of Renal Function,* by EkrHorN, must be 
regarded as a definite contribution to renal literature. 
The weaknesses of many of our renal hypotheses are 
exposed, and the author has dealt with much of our 
existing knowledge of the kidney in an original way. 
His central theme is that, despite claims to the contrary, 
most of our present knowledge is only concerned with the 
function of the kidney as a whole, and reveals nothing 
of the separate parts played by the glomeruli and tubules. 
Occasionally his arguments are somewhat vague, but in 
the main they appear scientifically sound, and his stated 
opinion that certain types of experimental work cannot 
by their very nature yield information on the separate 
mechanisms of renal function is probably correct. 

In the experimental section of this monograph the author 
writes for the man who would repeat his work, and there- 
fore gives a detailed account of his technique. This section 
deals with the methods he has used in glomerular punc- 
ture, and the subsequent analysis of the minute amounts 
of fluid thereby obtained. Ekehorn’s technique resembles 
that of Richards and his co-workers, but he has modified 
earlier methods and obtains even larger quantities of 
protein-free fluid from a single glomerulus. The technical 
difficulties in the collection, manipulation, and analysis 
of this fluid are so numerous that the possibility must 
still remain of some uncontrolled factor which, if known, 
would alter the significance or nature of the results. 
The author is fully aware of these difficulties, and con- 
sequently his deductions from this section of his work 
are cautious. In the section dealing with the ‘‘ protein 
proof ’’ of glomerular “‘ filtration,’ in contradistinction 
to ‘‘secretion,’’ his arguments appear less carefully 
thought out, and his inability to recognize obvious gaps 
in the chain of his deductions is disappointing even to 
those who are in entire agreement with his conclusions 
that the glomerulus is an ultra-filter. In the opinion of 
the reviewer the “ protein proof’’ is not, as Ekehorn 
suggests, almost the only valid evidence of glomerular 
ultra-filtration, but is simply to be added to the heap 
of other inconclusive evidence. 

Ekehorn’s monograph is much to be commended for 
its clearness of outlook, and for an excellent summary 
of literature bearing on the essential problems of 
renal function. Of particular interest is his summary 
of the many studies in the frog. It has been claimed 
that ligature of the renal artery in these animals cuts off 
the entire blood supply of the glomeruli, and that sub- 
stances appearing in the urine after renal-portal trans- 
fusion can therefore only be the result of tubular 
secretion. Ekehorn rightly gives prominence to Adami’s 
paper, in which it was conclusively shown that in not 
one instance were all the glomeruli shut out from the 
circulation by the most careful ligature of the renal 
Ekehorn stresses also the fundamental im- 
portance of determining, if we can, the amount of fluid 
coming from the glomerulus. If the total amount of 
glomerular fluid is really large, then the relatively high 
concentration of some urinary constituents must be ex- 
7On the Principles of Renal Function. 
Acta Medica Scandinavica, Supplementum 
P. A. Norstedt und Séner. 1931. 
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plained by simple resorption from the tubules. On the 
other hand, if the total amount of glomerular fluid is 
relatively small—two or even ten times the amount of 
the urine as finally excreted into the bladder—then both 
secretion and resorption must be assumed to explain the 
high concentration in which creatinine and urea appear jp 
the urine and the low concentration of other substances 
relative to the blood plasma. Ekehorn gallantly tackle 
the work of Starling and Verney, and rightly so, since 
their papers represent one of the chief difficulties cop. 
fronting supporters of pure filtration-resorption hypotheses, 





A COMPENDIUM OF HAEMATOLOGY 
Compendium is a good name for an interesting collection 
ot facts and discussions about the blood in its associatiog 
with a dominant reticulo-endothelial system by Professor 
FeLtrpE JIMENEZ be Aswta.* Unlike most books on 
haematology, it is in no sense for laboratory use or for 
junior students. Descriptions of routine methods of 
examination are omitted, the normal function of the blood 
is barely mentioned, and the meaning of the amount of 
haemoglobin present in the blood, how it is estimated and 
how it varies, seems to be of less interest than the degreg 
of resistance of the red cells to saline solutions. The 
volume of the blood and the application of its variations 
to clinical medicine are not referred to. The author intro. 
duces his subject with a description of the reticulo- 
endothelial system, in which he includes an account of the 
vascular distribution in the spleen and its relation to 
the circulation and reticulo-endothelial system of the 
liver, and discusses the parts played by the spleen and 
liver in the destruction and regeneratien of blood cells, 
together with the fate of haemoglobin and tke vexed 
question of the source of bilirubin. A further section 
deals with the relation of the haemopoietic apparatus and 
the reticulo-endothelial system to immunity and the pro- 
duction of antibodies. In his account of the histology 
and development of blood cells the various schools of 
unitarismus and dualismus are described, but the author 
makes no personal statement of his views on these much- 
debated theories. The classification and description of 
the various types of anaemia and leukaemia are well set 
out, with short notes on the treatment of these diseases. 
Dealing with the liver treatment of pernicious anaemia, no 
mention is made of the “‘ reticulocyte response,’’ now 
regarded as of first importance in the treatment, prognosis, 


and diagnosis of this disease ; nor is there any reference 


to treatment by stomach extract. These and_ other 
omissions may possibly be explained by the fact that 
the book is dated 1929. 
anaemia, and familial acholuric jaundice would have been 
welcomed. In spite of its omissions this is an enjoyable 
book to read. {t would be much improved by a good 
index and a stronger binding. 


ADDISON’S DISEASE 
The clinical wealth of the Mayo Clinic has enabled Drs. 
L. G. Rowntree and A. M. SNELL to analyse no fewet 
than 108 cases, and has thus provided opportunities fot 
improving the unsatisfactory treatment of this compara- 
tively rare disease. In their recent monograph, 4 
Clinical Study of Addison’s Disease,’ they first sketch 
the knowledge of the adrenal glands from their discovery 
in the sixteenth century up to the publication of Addison's 
original and classical account of ‘‘ The Constitutional and 
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jocal Effects of Disease of the Suprarenal Capsules’’ in 
1855, which is here reproduced in full on account of 
its great intrinsic value and its relative inaccessibility. 
Whereas Osler’s combined hospital and consulting practice 
in America provided only seventeen cases of Addison’s 
disease, 33 out of the 108 Mayo Clinic cases have come 
to necropsy ; but this represents the experience of twenty- 
two years, during which 696,789 patients registered at 
the clinic—an incidence of 1 in 6,450. Two methods of 
treatment have been employed by the authors ; in 1920 
the Muirhead method of intensive treatment by adrenaline 
and adrenal gland substance was started and given to 
fifty-seven patients, of whom thirty-two are recorded 
as having been benefited, and a sixth of the total were 
living after three years. This treatment, named after a 
medical man on whom it was first tried, is compared with 
that of ~ rays and radium on carcinoma, which also 
commonly brings about temporary improvement. Since 
January, 1930, the hormone extracted from the adrenal 
cortex by Swingle and Pfiffner has been given by intra- 
yenous injection to nine patients, whose cases are fully 
reported. Though the present report is admittedly of a 
preliminary nature, the results point to a real advance in 
treatment, and, indeed, are compared in this respect to 
the use of insulin in the coma of diabetes mellitus. It is 
remarkable how, when given in a crisis of Addison’s 
disease, it restores the patient to health within two to 
five days, banishing anorexia and increasing the appetite 
to the point of hunger, producing a feeling of well-being 
and a gain in body weight. This beneficial effect lasts 
about two weeks, and it appears that patients dying of 
Addison’s disease fall short of good health through a lack 
of a little only of the cortical hormone. Unfortunately 
the supply of it is at present extremely limited, but steps 
are being taken to meet this need. In addition to the 
account of treatment the other aspects of the disease 
are fully described. 





NOTES ON BOOKS 


The first edition of Professor RUDOLF GRaASHEY’s Atlas of 
Surgical and Pathological X-Ray Pictures* appeared in 1908, 
the second in 1924, and the third, improved and enlarged, 
was published last March. It is now a book of established 
reputation. The first part consists of a summarized text, 
beginning with the subject of foreign bodies and methods 
of detecting them and of localizing them, in relation to 
landmarks on the skin, in various parts of the body, and 
the use of the fluorescent screen. The next part is devoted 
to a general review of concretions, such as genito-urinary 
calculi, gall-stones, and so forth. Then follow discussion 
of bone and joint affections, deformities, tumours, and 
pathological changes in the soft parts, luxations and dis- 
tortions, and fractures. All these, occupying 79 pages, are 
illustrated with outline drawings of radiographs. The 
rest of the volume consists of the atlas proper, of auto- 
type reproductions of roentgenograms dealing with 438 
subjects with descriptive text, a great many of which are 
illustrated with more than one or two films. This is a 
valuable book of reference and of pathological study for 
the radiographer, the pathologist, and the surgeon, for it is 
broad-based on a great mass of accurate observations. 


An unusual title for a monograph of over two hundred 
pages is L’H ypochlorémie,’ by MarceL Rupotr, published 
recently by G. Doin of Paris. Diminution in the amount 
of sodium chloride in the blood plasma hypochloraemia is 
well known to occur in such diverse conditions as acute 
intestinal obstruction, diabetes mellitus, repeated vomit- 
ing, and some forms of nephritis. Often, in these cases, 


6 ‘ ; : ~ , 
Atlas chirurgisch-pathologischer Réntgenbilder. Von. Prof. Dr. 


Rudolf’ Grashey. Dritte, verbeserte und erweiterte Auflage. 
Lehmanns Medizinische Atlanten, Band vi. Miinchen: J. F 
Lehmann. 1931. (Pp. xi + 243; illustrated. R.M.30.) 


"L’Hy pochlorémie. 
1981, (Pp. 218. 


Par Maurice Rudolf. 
35: is.) 


Paris: G. Doin et Cie. 





there is also a high retention of nitrogenous products in 
the blood. The opposite condition of salt retention is 
much better known to us, and is believed to have some 
influence on the production of renal oedema. Dr. Rudolf 
has tried to unravel some of the problems involved in 
what may be conveniently termed the metabolism of 
sodium chloride in the body, but it is not his fault that 
he is able to give us little practical help. The problems 
are there, but at present are not capable of solution, 
and this monograph is therefore premature. The biblio- 
graphy, almost entirely of French publications, is useful. 


The Trial of Alfred Arthur Rouse,* a volume in Hodge’s 
Notable British Trials Series, is edited by HELENA 
NORMANTON, who outlines the main circumstances of the 
case (‘‘ the blazing car mystery ’’) in a useful introductory 
chapter. Among other points she refers to the dis- 
crepancies in the reports by the three police officers who 
saw the body of the victim immediately after death, and 
to the fact that no medically trained observer was present 
before the body was removed. It may be recollected that 
Mr. Justice Talbot, in his charge to the jury, expressed 
his astonishment that ‘‘ the utmost care should not have 
been taken that the car and its contents remained as they 
were until they could have been removed to a proper 
place, having been properly examined.’’ A full report 
of the trial is’ supplemented by appendices and 
illustrations. 





8 Trial of Alfred Arthur Rouse. 
B.A. Notable British Trials 
W. Hodge and Co., Ltd. 1931. 
10s. 6d. net.) 


Edited by Helena Normanton, 
Series. Edinburgh and London: 
(Pp. lviii + 316; 10 illustrations. 








PREPARATIONS AND APPLIANCES 


A TonstL SPATULA 
Mr. C. BERKELEY Way, M.B., B.S. (ear, nose, and throat 
surgeon, Farringdon Dispensary) writes: 

It is difficult in the ordinary way to withdraw from the 
mouth pus expressed from the tonsils, either for demonstration 
to the patient or for bacteriological purposes, and the usual 
swabbing of the throat is unsatisfactory in cases of tonsil 
infection owing to the liability of oral contamination. I have 
therefore designed a simple, but, I think, useful, spatula 
for use in the examina- 
tion and treatment of 
tonsillar sepsis. It is 
made of stainless steel, 
and is similar to a simple 
tongue depressor with 
fenestrated end, the dif- 
ference being the addi- 
tion of a gutter 3/16 of 
an inch wide, encircling 
the upper surface of 
the fenestrum and open 
opposite the handle. The 
end is shaped and placed 
at an angle to the handle 
suitable for application - 
against the tonsil, and the edge of the fenestrum is slightly 
blunted. 

After gargling, first with an antiseptic and afterwards with 
sterilized water, the instrument is placed against the tonsil 
with an outward pressufe to empty the crypts ; then a slight 
upward movement is made to collect the pus in the gutter. 
The instrument can now be removed from the mouth without 
contamination with other oral fauna and flora, and the pus 
collected on a sterile swab for bacteriological purposes or for 
demonstration to the patient. As the gutter encircles the 
fenestrum the instrument can be used for both tonsils. If 
tonsillectomy is declined, the other forms of treatment—for 
example, ultra-violet radiation, diathermy, London paste, etc. 
—are best preluded by the emptying of the tonsillar crypts. 
With this instrument I claim that a more complete emptying 
is feasible, and the infected material can be removed from 
the mouth. 

The instrument, which is illustrated in use, has been made 
for me by Messrs. Mayer and Phelps, 59-61, New Cavendish 
Street, London, W.1. 
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CONSERVATION OF MAN-POWER 
IN WAR 


Nothing comparable to the final volume of the Medical 
History of the War! has been produced by any other 
of the countries which took part in that great conflict. 
France and Germany have limited their analyses to 
cases treated in their base hospitals, while the American 
records are concerned only with one period of the 
struggle, and that confined to one front. This British 
account analyses and classifies more than eleven million 
casualties suffered by the British Expeditionary Forces 
at home and over-seas, but, owing to unavoidable 
omissions, even this enormous figure is not complete. 
The term ‘“‘ casualty ’’ includes both battle and non- 
battle casualties, whether temporary or permanent. 
Non-battle casualties embrace all cases of sickness and 
of injury not due to enemy action. Vast as the 
published records appear, the work falls far short of 
the original intent. It had been hoped to add a com- 
plete classified analysis of some twenty-three million 
individual case records, but for reasons of financia? 
economy it was finally decided to confine the analysis 
to the cards of British troops only, and, of these, to 
include only about a million cases taken in numbers 
proportionate to the strength of the various branches 
of the service. 

The volume is not a medical treatise. The authors’ 
aim is to present a study of the means of conserving 
man-power in war, and they show that an efficient 
medical service, properly supported, is a main factor 
in preventing wastage of man-power, and thus main- 
taining the fighting strength of troops in the field, a 
function of the medical services often overshadowed 
by stressing the humanitarian aspect of their work. 
The prevention of disease, a higher recovery rate, and 
a reduction of the period of detention in hospital, ensure 
a flow of trained reinforcements to the front. But it 
must be emphasized that the highest degree of pro- 
fessional skill may be rendered impotent if field medical 
units are unable to secure the rapid and orderly 
collection and evacuation of casualties from the line. 
Thus the provision of ample personnel, equipment, 
and transport not only lessens suffering, but gives a 
material return in the long run. It is a lasting monu- 
ment to the skill and devotion of those responsible 
that 82 per cent. of the wounded, and 93 per cent. of 
the sick admitted to medical units in the great war, 
returned to some form of duty. The casualties caused 
by disease were twice as numerous as those of battle, 
whereas in the South African war sickness was respon- 
sible for about sixteen times as many admissions as 








? History of the Great War Based on Official Documents. Medical 
Services: Casualties and Medical Statistics of the Great War. By 
Major T. J. Mitchell, D.S.O., M.D., Ch.M., R.A.M.C., and Miss 
G. M. Smith, M.B.E., M.A. Lendon: H.M_ Stationery Office. 
1931... (EI ds.. net.) 








the enemy. It is gratifying to learn, too, that jy 
spite of the large proportion of wounds caused by 
shell fire, and the greater liability to septic contamina. 
tion, the percentage of recovery was higher than jy 
the South African campaign. Of over two million 
wounded who were admitted to casualty Clearing 
stations, shell fire accounted for 58 per cent., rif 
and machine-gun fire for 39 per cent., bombs for 2 pg 
cent., while only 0.3 per cent. of wounds were due tp 
the bayonet. 

A striking feature of the statistical review is tha 
the greatest temporary wastage of man-power wa 
caused, not by the major epidemic diseases associate 
with armies in the field, but by the common and eyer. 
day ailments of ordinary life—diseases of the respiratoy 
and digestive systems, rheumatism and its allied cop. 
ditions, skin diseases, minor septic infections, anj 
influenza. Although the dreaded and anticipated ¢j 
demics were kept at bay, other diseases of war broke 
out to swell the numbers of the sick, and to strajg 
further the resources of medicine. The  forgottey 
maladies, re-named trench foot and gas gangrene, re. 
appeared, the former demanding the evacuation to th 
base of over 89 per cent. of those attacked.  Tren¢ 
fever, doubtless flourishing in earlier campaigns but 
then masked by typhus, called for long and sedulow 
research before its nature was disclosed. War nephritis 
was responsible for thousands of casualties, but it 
exact etiology baffled discovery. Dysentery and it 
allies—-though never assuming widespread epidemic 
form—filled from first to last over 200,000 beds, ani 
malaria twice that number. Paradoxical as it might 
appear, in the Eastern theatres of war victory wa 
more to be feared as a causal factor of epidemics than 
defeat, for the occupation of enemy positions, always 
insanitary and often heavily contaminated, intensified 
infections already in evidence, and, at times, caused 
an outbreak of some disease which the force had pre 
viously escaped. The authors indicate how, in the 
unfortunate event of another war, the early misunder 
standings and mistakes of the last can best be avoided; 
but, in justice to the medical services, it must k 
reiterated that the responsibility for a breakdown d 

edical organization cannot necessarily be laid to thet 
charge. As is stated in the Report on Medical ani 
Sanitary Matters in German East Africa, 1917: ‘ The 
medical services are dependent on other departments 
and if these fail them in any way, whether as regards 
supplies, transport facilities, disregard of advice, @ 
slowness in taking action upon a recommendation, the 
the responsibility does not rest with the director d 
medical services.’’ 

Throughout the whole struggle in France ani 
Flanders, the British Expeditionary Force incurred th 
astounding total of six million-odd battle and non-battl 
casualties. It staggers the imagination to picture wha 
this vast host of sick and wounded demanded in tht 
wav of organization, accommodation, treatment, and 
transport. Some four million were evacuated from 
casualty clearing stations to the base, and over a million 
were transported across the Channel. Nearly three 
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millions of those admitted to hospital in France for 
wounds or disease returned to duty in the theatre of 
war, to which must be added the unstated number 
who returned to duty after evacuation to the United 
Kingdom. The general survey of the work of the 
Ministry of Pensions shows the appalling loss suffered 
by the nation in the form of post-war disablements. 
More striking than pages of descriptive writing is the 
bald statement that of the British forces, excluding 
Dominion and all other troops, 2,414,000 persons, or 
40 per cent. of those who served, suffered death, or 
some form of war disability for which State compensa- 
tion was required. 

It would be impossible to praise too highly the form 
in which these masses of figures are presented. The 
narrative is written in an easy and attractive style, and 
technicalities are avoided as far as possible. To many 
the word “‘ statistics ’’’ has a repellent sound, but here 
simplicity and human interest have not been butchered 
to make a mathematical holiday. This unique volume 
should be studied by every officer in the Army. It 
should be read, too, by all those concerned with the 
welfare of the nation, for should such another calamity 
overtake us, its teachings will reduce wastage of man- 
power, mitigate the sufferings of thousands, and lighten 
the residual financial burden of the State. 





MEASLES CONTROL IN LONDON 
The medical publications of the London County Council, 
distinct in cover and contents, usually repay perusal, 
and the Report of the Medical Officer of Health and 
School Medical Officer on the Measles Epidemic, 
1929-30', is no exception. Dr. Kay Menzies, in 
referring particularly to the last London outbreak of 
measles, has done well to put on record an account of 
how the perennial problem of measles is being tackled 
in the country’s largest city. 

The Health Department of the L.C.C., like other 
administrative authorities, realizes that the entire pre- 
vention of measles is a vain hope, even if such a con- 
summation is altogether desirable ; but efforts to control 
the disease, both in the manner of its incidence and in 
its clinical course, are an objective which can, and should 
be, aimed at everywhere. The scheme at present used 
for dealing with the biennial outbreaks in London is 
based on certain primary considerations, and (as the 
report points out) is the result of many previous adminis- 
trative adventures. In the first place, it is realized 
that among a large part of the population measles is 
still lightly regarded, despite the fact that in London 
during the past four years it has been responsible for 
eight times as many deaths as scarlet fever, and one 
and a half times the number of deaths from diphtheria. 
In the second place, many cases, partly because of this 
complacency, are either not brought to the notice of 
the Health Department, or, if so, are reported only 
when the children are seriously ill. Thirdly, in order 








‘London County Council. Measles. Report of the Medical 
Officer of Health and School Medical Officer on the Measles 
Epidemic, 1929-30. London: County Hall, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 





to minimize the risk of a fatal result, the incidence of 
the disease among children under 5 years of age, and 
more especially under-nourished children living amid 
insanitary surroundings, should, as far as possible, be 
prevented. Lastly, it is recognized that to prevent the 
development of complications and to reduce the mor- 
tality, good facilities for home nursing, and medical 
treatment in hospital or otherwise, are essential. The 
scheme is administered by the County Council in 
co-operation with the various metropolitan borough 
councils and certain voluntary associations. 

The leading part in the campaign is naturally taken 
by the school authorities, who utilize fully all their 
resources in personnel for the early detection of measles 
among school children, and for the instruction of the 
parents. Thus head teachers, attendance officers, and 
school nurses are all concerned, not only with the 
detection of cases at school or at home, but also with 
the duty of promptly bringing all cases needing atten- 
tion to the notice of the school medical officers and 
borough medical officers. In epidemic times the school 
nurses daily visit the infant departments of schools 
(and primarily those in congested districts) for the 
purpose of excluding from school and bringing to the 
notice of the medical officer of health concerned all 
suspected cases of measles ; they also report to the 
district health visitor the names and addresses of all 
children absent from school. During the last epidemic 
no less than 53 per cent. of the suspected cases excluded 
by nurses proved to be cases of measles, and 41 per cent. 
of the absentees were also found to be suffering from the 
disease. But the school net alone is obviously not 
sufficient, and in two of the metropolitan boroughs 
(Paddington and Fulham) all cases of measles are 
notifiable, while in seven other boroughs the first case 
in each household must be reported. Partly through 
these means and partly through the vigilance of health 
visitors some 20,506 cases, in addition to the 34,494 
discovered by the school authorities, were brought to 
light during the seven months ending June 28th, 1930. 

A long and unrivalled experience has convinced the 
school medical authorities that neither class closure nor 
the exclusion of unprotected children is thoroughly 
successful in limiting the spread of measles in the 
schools. More importance is attached to the visitation 
and instruction of households where cases have been 
reported, or are suspected to exist, and to the instruc- 
tion of households with young children situated within 
infected areas. Warning notices are distributed to 
these households, and among other matters attention 
is drawn to the fact that arrangements for the removal 
of a measles patient to hospital or for nursing assistance 
in the home may be made in special cases where the 
need for this is known to the borough medical officer 
of health. The London County Council, as the result 
of the Local Government Act, 1929, is particularly 
fortunate in the possession of institutional facilities for 
the treatment of fever cases, and, in addition to the 
infirmaries and fever hospitals inherited from the late 
guardians and the Metropolitan Asylums Board re- 
spectively, certain children’s hospitals set aside a 
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limited number of beds for the study and treatment of 
measles cases. 

During the recent epidemic 2,638 cases, 302 of which 
proved fatal, were admitted to the Council’s general 
hospitals, and 6,452 to the Council’s acute fever 
hospitals. The fatality rate for all cases in the latter 
hospitals was 6.5, but among the 1,847 cases admitted 
with complications the death rate was 20.4 per cent. 
Children who on leaving hospital are considered by the 
medical superintendent to need further care are, through 
the medical officers of health concerned, put in touch 
with the Invalid Children’s Aid Association, and are 
enabled to continue their convalescence in suitable 
seaside or country homes. All the metropolitan 
boroughs have made arrangements under the Maternity 
and Child Welfare Act, 1918, or the Public Health 
(London) Act, 1891, for the home nursing of measles, 
and usually with the district nursing associations ; in 
a few boroughs the direct employment of nurses for 
domiciliary treatment under the medical officers of 
health has been sanctioned. Dr. Menzies notes that 
little progress has so far been made in the application 
of serum treatment, either as a prophylactic or curative 
agent, but in the experience of Dr. F. Thomson and of 
other medical officers in charge of County Council cases 
convalescent serum used for prophylactic purposes has 
proved very useful ; the supply, however, is too limited 
to meet the wants of hospital practice, apart from out- 
side needs. 

The report is instructive and interesting, and the 
account given of the administrative scheme for dealing 
with measies shows what can be achieved by a central 
authority co-ordinating all the resources at its disposal. 
The main result in this instance is that the number of 
deaths from measles among London school children 
has during the last twenty-five years progressively 
declined from 9,538 deaths during the period 1906-10 
to 3,715 deaths during the period 1926-30. 
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CONTROL OF MALARIA IN PALESTINE 
In practically every instance where a large number of 
non-immunes have been introduced into a_ highly 
malarious region the new arrivals have suffered most 
severely, and the disease has taken its toll in sickness 
and in human life. The determined attempt by com- 
munities of Jews to colonize in Palestine might almost 
have been doomed at its inception, and, indeed, because 
of the prevailing hyperendemic conditions might have 
proved a most disastrous failure, had it not been for the 
particularly able manner in which defensive measures 
were gradually introduced. In the near future it 
will be no empty claim that country-wide malarial 
contro! has been established. The volume by Kligler 
on the epidemiology and control of malaria in Palestine! 
is partly an account of the problems encountered and 
the measures undertaken in controlling the disease ; it 
is also, in a way, a record of the excellent work done 
by the members of the Malaria Research Unit. The 


+The Epidemiology and Control of Malaria in Palestine. By 
Israel Kligler. Chicago: University of Chicago Press ; London: 
Cambridge University Press. (22s. 6d. net.) 








situation, as revealed, is a most curious one, and likely 
to appeal, not solely to the malariologist, but to the 
student of current events as well, for the social, 
economic, and racial tendencies have a definite bearing 
on the numerous factors influencing the incidence of 
malaria. Palestine is a country of mixed peoples, many 
religions, and all gradations of civilization, which y 
in the country districts from the primitive, pastoral, 
nomadic Bedouin, through the grades of the native 
Arab agriculturists to the more progressive Jewish 
settlers. The Jewish colonists most frequently settled 
in the neighbourhood of that precious commodity, 
water, with the result that in a very short time malaria 
was rife, and, as in the village of Hulda, the settlements 
could only be maintained by annual replacement of 
part of the population. Beginning on a small and 
experimental scale, those conducting the anti-malarial 
campaign were soon able to extend the scope of their 
activities. One of the first signs of improvement was 
the changed attitude of the population, especially that 
section composed of the Jewish elements. Gone was 
the old indifference. And now a small outbreak of 
malaria in a Jewish settlement is the occasion for a 
storm. From the administrative side, also, the impor 
tant principle is realized that it is neither good economics 
nor sound practice to settle people in malarious areas 
which have not first been subjected to adequate 
sanitary measures. As a result of the war experience 
and the data accumulated in the post-war period, it is 
now understood that malaria is eminently a_ local 
problem, and that a successful attack can be carried 
out only after a careful study of the local conditions 
combined with systematic experiments in control, 
Kligler has dealt with the subject in this manner; 
beginning first with topography and climate and 4 
study of the social, economic, and health conditions of 
the inhabitants, he passes next to the consideration of 
the breeding places and bionomics of the anopheles. 
Then he deals with the incidence, etiology, and epidemio- 
logy of malaria, ending with a discussion of methods 
and results of control and experimental measures 
adopted in districts where anti-larval expedients had 
proved unsuccessful. 


THE BUCKSTON BROWNE DINNER 
The fourth Buckston Browne annual dinner of Fellows 
and Members of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England was held on November 12th at the College 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, with the President, Lord 
Moynihan, in the chair. The company numbered in 
all 105, the great majority of the guests being Fellows 
or Members of the College. Formal speeches were not 
made, but the President welcomed the guests in a few 
graceful words, mentioning in particular Sir Robert 
Hadfield, Sir Louis Barnett of Dunedin (President of 
the Royal College of Surgeons of Australasia), Sit 
Gerald Ryan, Professor Frederick Hobday (Principal 
of the Royal Veterinary College), and the Editors of 
the Lancet and the British Medical Journal. Lord 
Moynihan referred also to the forthcoming visit of Mr. 
C. H. Fagge to the Antipodes, when he will present 
a silver mace to the Royal College of Surgeons of 
Australasia. This work of art, designed and executed 
by Mr. Omar Ramsden, was on view after dinner. A 
dedicatory inscription records that it is ‘‘ The gift of 
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the President and Council of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England, as from brothers to brothers, 


MCMXXXII.”’ In proposing the health of the donor 
of the banquet, Lord Moynihan described Mr. George 
Buckston Browne as the greatest benefactor of medicine 
in recent times. Mr. Buckston Browne, in a brief 
acknowledgement, spoke of his pride at being 
surrounded by pioneers in every branch of modern 
surgery, and his admiration for the enterprise and zeal 
for research shown by Fellows of that great College. He 
himself was no believer in finality in surgery, and he 
had great hopes for the future of the surgical bio- 
logical research station at Downe. Sir Louis Barnett 
said that the visit to Australia and New Zealand of 
Professors Wright and Buckmaster, as examiners for 
the primary Fellowship, had been a great encourage- 
ment, and the mace would be valued by Australasian 
surgeons as a symbol of friendship and good will. Each 
person present at the dinner received as a gift from 
Mr. Buckston Browne an_ illustrated catalogue of 
portraits and busts in the College, with short bio- 
graphical notices. 


VITAMINS AND BONE GROWTH 
“Cod-liver oil and the vitamins in relation to bone 
srowth and rickets,’’ by H. A. Harris, is an essay that 
was awarded the Alvarenga prize of the College of 
Physicians of Philadelphia in 1930.' It is a critical 
disquisition written in a bright and provocative manner. 
The author scores amusing but somewhat cheap points 
against research workers on account of the frequent 
changes of doctrine that have occurred owing to the 
rapid development of vitamin knowledge. He _ has 
sounder grounds for his criticism of the way in which 
every new discovery has been immediately subjected 


to commercial exploitation. In his introductory remarks | 


Dr. Harris says: ‘‘ I propose to consider the history 
of cod-liver oil in therapeutics,.as it affords a singularly 
clear example of the manner in which the empirical 
common sense of the layman has triumphed over the 
alternating scepticism and hasty speculations of the 
scientist, and, in particular, of the biochemist in 
medicine.’” This inquiry leads the author to the con- 
clusion that the most reliable weapon in the treatment of 
tickets is cod-liver oil. ‘‘ The recognition of the merits 
thereof is not due to any specific contribution to 
clinical medicine in these days, but, as is the case with 
so much in life, is part of the wonderful clinical heritage 
of the past.’’ The fact that this essay has received the 
approbation of an important medical foundation makes 
it necessary to consider these conclusions carefully. 
They are simple and unqualified, and appear to us to 
be contradicted by the statements contained in the essay 
itself. The author mentions that cod-liver oil was used 
asa household remedy by the inhabitants of the Atlantic 
sa-board in very early times, that it was introduced into 
English medicine in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, and that Schutte in 1824 described its curative 
action on rickets, stating that the oil would produce 
acure in from five to nine weeks. This is in agreement 
with the conclusion that has been quoted, but the author 
goes on to point out that in 1912 one of the leading 
London paediatricians affirmed in relation to rickets: 
“There seems no specific virtue in cod-liver oil ; any 
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other oil will do equally well.’’ We may add that 
reference to the standard medical textbooks published 
in the early years of this century will show that this — 
attitude was the usual one, for most writers at that 
period emphasized the disadvantages of cod-liver oil, and 
suggested that it was an overrated remedy. To us the 
salient facts appear to be that clinical workers, un- 
troubled by any biochemists, had full opportunity for 
more than a century to study the action of cod-liver oil 
on rickets. A few persons of exceptional acumen 
recognized clearly the remarkable specific action of 
cod-liver oil on rickets, and described its effects in detail. 
In spite of this clear lead the majority of clinical 
authorities failed to recognize the virtues of the oil, and 
severe rickets continued as a common disease. Direct 
experimental proof that rickets could be prevented 
or cured by fat-soluble vitamins was provided by 
E. Mellanby in 1918, but this conclusion was vigorously 
opposed by a substantial body of clinical opinion, and 
it triumphed only because the combined experimental 
and clinical evidence was overwhelmingly in its favour. 
It is a matter of historical fact that experimental work 
on vitamins has been followed by a far greater advance 
during the last ten years in the prevention and cure of 
rickets than that made during the previous century 
by clinical observation unsupported by experimental 
evidence. The only conclusion we can draw from this 
history is that the recognition of the merits of cod-liver 
oil in rickets was directly due to the provision in recent 
years of certain experimental evidence, and we do not 
understand why the author considers that it proves the 
opposite. 





THE WINSFORD ANTE-NATAL SCHEME 
Since 1930 an ante-natal scheme depending on general 
practitioner service has been in action at Winsford in 
Cheshire, and has proved to be more appropriate to 
the district than an ante-natal clinic run in connexion 
with the child welfare centre. During all the years 
the ante-natal and maternity centre was in nominal 
existence, ‘‘ only one single woman ’’ attended for 
examination. (We assume that this means only one 
woman—married or single.) The urban district council 
therefore put forward a general practitioner scheme 
which was accepted, after some legal delays, by the 
Ministry. At the present time the council pays 10s. 6d. 
for the examination of every pregnant woman who is 
not insured under the National Health Insurance Acts ; 
no fee is paid for the examination of an insured woman, 
but the medical practitioners under the scheme supply 
reports to the medical officer of health on patients cf 
either class. In his annual report as the medical officer 
of health for Winsford, Dr. L. J. Picton suggests that 
a fee of 7s. 6d. for each class of patient would be more 
equitable. Under the National Insurance Acts, panel 
patients are entitled to free ante-natal supervision, but 
the doctor is under no obligation to supply a report 
on the case to the municipal authorities. In Winsford 
the majority of women are not insured, but in an area 
with a large insured population a fee for all reports 
would be essential if local practitioners were expected 
to undertake the extra office work involved. Between 
the spring of 1930 and the summer of 1931, 104 reports 
were received under the Winsford scheme by the 
medical officer of health. The reports are made out 
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on a form which covers the previous obstetric history 
of the patient ; the date of the first ante-natal examina- 
tion and the findings, including pelvic measurements ; 
the constituents of the urine ; details of the general 
health, with special reference to the state of the teeth, 
digestion, heart, and lungs, and to the presence of 
oedema, varicose veins, piles, or anaemia ; the findings 
at a second examination late in pregnancy ; and the 
history of the labour. Each item is dismissed in a 
word or two, but the result is a concise yet compre- 
hensive picture of the case. The county council has 
accepted the principle of an ante-natal scheme run by 
general practitioners for application elsewhere in the 
county, and it will be interesting to observe whether 
similar schemes are adopted for general use in Cheshire. 
ASTHMA RESEARCH 
In a report of progress from June Ist, 1930, to 
October 31st, 1931, the Asthma Research Council out- 
lines the work that is being undertaken at its various 
research centres. New methods of treatment have been 
introduced, and old ones modified, so that the average 
asthma patient can now be treated with more hope 
of success than was formerly possible. At the Guy’s 
Hospital Clinic over three hundred patients have been 
investigated. While the main concern has centred 
round problems of the “‘ urinary proteose ’’’ and the 
bacteriology of the sputum, factors such as diet, 
heredity, physical habit, lung lesions, presence of 
sensitization to food, dust, pollen, or animal emana- 
tions have also been studied. In the latter connexion 
the clinic expresses its desire to obtain examples of 
specific sensitization in which contact with particular 
substances induces asthmatic attacks. Patients with 
hay fever are also invited to attend—during the winter, 
it possible—in order that steps may be taken before 
the commencement of the ‘‘ season.’’ It is pointed out, 
in passing, that the aim of the clinic is to carry out 
an accurate study of individuals rather than to obtain 
statistical data from a large number of cases. Research 
has already shown that, during the asthmatic 
paroxysm, besides the occurrence of profound changes 
in the blood an albuminous substance is excreted in 
relatively large amounts in the urine. This probably 
contains an albuminous complex to which the patient 
is sensitive, and a protective substance elaborated 
against it by the organism. Hay fever patients and 
asthmatics excrete proteose during an attack, but 
whereas in hay fever proteose obtained from one patient 
can be used in diagnosis or treatment of another, in 
asthma a mutual proteose reaction is unusual. An 
exception is found, however, in specific sensitization 
cases where, as in horse asthma, the proteose is similar 
if the sensitization is the same. It is hoped that further 
studies in this direction may unravel the mechanism of 
the asthmatic paroxysm, throw light upon the more 
complex forms of the disease, and have a practical 
application in eczema and certain forms of rheumatism, 
in which a similar condition of proteosuria exists. A 
large number of patients have already been treated with 
desensitizing injections of proteose, and very satisfactory 
results are reported in some instances. Bacteriological 
investigation of the sputum has been concerned with 
the histamine-forming organisms found in both 


bronchial secretions and culture media taken from 
asthmatics, and though it is doubtful whether these 





ae 
bacteria can Daibiine asthma by local formal af 
histamine, the good results obtained with vaccines mag 
from them augur a promising line of investigation 
Other matter reported from the Guy’s clinic includg 
glucose and hygienic treatment in children, respiratory 
exercises, and the testing of unorthodox remedies, The 
use of sanocrysin in ten patients proved unsuccessfy} 
The Hospital for Sick Children, Great Ormond Street, 
provides interesting information on hereditary ay 
other aspects. In two out of every three cases som 
relative of the asthmatic child suffered from the diseag. 
The affected relative was found twice as frequently q 
the mother’s side as on the father’s. On the othe 
hand, three times as many boys as girls were affectaj 
before adolescence, while after this males and femal, 
were equally susceptible. Normal changes at pubery 
would therefore appear to be beneficial to the asthmaty 
boy and detrimental to the asthmatic girl. As a resuf 
ot the inspection of many hundreds of homes. it wa 
concluded that the most common causative factors wep 
feather or horsehair beds or pillows, animal pets, anj 
dust. Investigation of food hypersensitivity revealej 
that the great majority of patients had deficiency 
absence of acid gastric juice, with consequent inability 
to digest protein food. Work in the Department ¢ 
Physiology at King’s College deals with blood chemistry 
in relation to locality asthma, and the influence ¢ 
certain articles of diet which, while not involving 
hypersensitivity in the ordinary sense, may upset the 
calcium, potassium, and carbon dioxide balance in th 
blood, and so prove harmful. Interesting research has 
also been done on the desensitization of the bronchi 
tubes. This opens up the possibility of desensitizin 
asthmatics at a single treatment, without the need for 
the innumerable injections which have hitherto bea 
necessary. — 
DR. GUILLOTIN 
At a meeting of the Osler Club on November 13th, 
Dr. J. D. Rolleston gave a short sketch of the life a 
Dr. Guillotin, whose name is linked with the instrument 
of capital punishment introduced at the time of th 
French Revolution. Joseph Ignace Guillotin was bom 
at Saintes (Charente Inférieure) in 1738, and afte 
serving as professor of literature at the Irish Colleg 
at Bordeaux, studied medicine at Rheims, where ke 
qualified in 1768, and two years later obtained i 
doctor’s degree in Paris. He subsequently acquireif 
some distinction in the capital, as he served on a com 
mittee appointed by the Government to inquire into 
Mesmer’s exhibitions, and was made one of the tet 
deputies of Paris in the Assemblée Constituante. 
October 10th, 1789, he made a proposal to this bodj 
that there should be a uniform method of execution, 








by decapitation, in place of the barbarous method 
hitherto employed, such as burning, mutilation, drowr 
ing, and hanging. The Assembly, however, was movel 
to laughter when he claimed that a machine which kt 
had invented caused an immediate and painless sepate 
tion of the head from the trunk, and it was not untl 
two years later that a law was passed that everyolt 
condemned to death should be decapitated. At the 
request of the Assembly Dr. Antoine Louis, the pe 
petual Secretary of the Académie de Chirurgie, wh 
died peacefully in 1792 (and not, as_has_ bee 
erroneously stated, by the guillotine), drew up a report 
in which he called attention to the fact that decapitatial 
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by a machine was already in use in England, and 
stated that it would be easy to construct a similar 
machine in France. Louis might have added that a 
similar machine had been employed in Germany before 
the middle of the sixteenth century, and also in Italy 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century. The engine 
of the law appears finally to have been made by the 
collaboration of Louis with Schmidt, a German piano- 
forte maker, and Sanson, the notorious executioner, 
but without Guillotin’s help. The instrument was indeed 
at first called ‘‘ la petite Louison,’’ or ‘‘ la Louisette,’’ 
before the name “‘ guillotine ’’ was finally substituted. 
Dr. Rolleston suggested that the legend that Guillotin 
was one of the first to perish by the machine to which 
his name was given rested on the fact that Fouquier 
Tinville had him thrown into prison on discovery of 
a letter from a Coun. Méré about to be executed, 
commending his wife and children to the doctor’s care. 
Guillotin, however, was subsequently released on the 
fall of Robespierre, and lived until 1814, when his death 
was due to a carbuncle of the left shoulder. It is 
noteworthy that Guillotin was one of the earliest French 
supporters of Jenner’s discovery, and in 1805 was made 
president of a comité de vaccin in Paris. 
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CANCER AND TUBERCULOSIS 
Dr. Thomas Cherry of Melbourne published his first 
papers on the relationship between tuberculosis and 
cancer in 1922, and as a result of statistical studies he 
came to the conclusion in 1925 that the correlation 
between the two diseases was so intimate that experi- 
mental research was necessary to test his new definition 
of malignant disease. This definition ran as follows: 
“Cancer is in most cases the expression of the resist- 
ance of the cells to a second or subsequent invasion by 
the Bacillus tuberculosis.’’ He then proceeded to carry 
his work a step further by experiments on mice, and 
two papers—the fifth' and sixth* in this series—have 
recently been published. The former of these deals 
with the results of inoculating 879 mice with tubercle 
bacilli, the dose being on the average of the order of 
50,000 bacilli. A certain number of the mice have died 
of what is called pseudo-tuberculosis, etc., and over two 
hundred are still alive, so that available for the report 
are 349 mice, which are compared with a control group 
of 305 mice, all over 6 months old. In the inoculated 
group 80 tumours have occurred, as compared with 
9in the control group, giving a percentage incidence 
of 23 and 3 respectively. The classification of these 
tumours indicates that they exhibit an absence of 
uniformity and site distribution as erratic as in human 
cancers. The mamma is one of the principal sites, but 
does not show the overwhelming preponderance seen 
in spontaneous tumours of the mouse. The commonest 
site is in the gastro-splenic region and the mesentery, 
where a persistent lymphocytic infiltration associated 
with enlarged glands is often found. A group consisting 
of tumours of the skin and pancreas and some of the 
sarcomata furnishes strong evidence that they have 
been caused by the inoculations. For example, four 
cases of skin epithelioma occurred in the series, and 
since epithelioma is rarely seen in mice, and all this 
group appeared close to the site of inoculation, there 
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seems ground for assuming some causal connexion. It 
is not suggested that the tubercle bacillus is directly con- 
nected with tumour formation, but rather that the 
bacillus must be added to the list of carcinogenic - 
irritants. It has been observed that in the tissues 
adjoining the tumours there are many collections of 
lymphocytes, and these cells are prominent features of 
nearly all the lesions of this experimental group of mice. 
To this point Dr. Cherry returns in more detail in the 
sixth paper of this series. Here he compares the 
appearances found in the gastro-splenic region in 
50 mice inoculated with tubercle bacilli with those in 
50 control mice affected with a spontaneous outbreak 
of pseudo-tuberculosis. This is a disease occurring in 
mice and other rodents caused by an organism of the 
plague group. In the pseudo-tuberculosis group the 
infiltrating cells about the pancreas are almost exclusively 
polymorphonuclear leucocytes, while in the inoculated 
group the dominant cell is the lymphocyte. Dr. Cherry 
suggests that since the polymorph is the characteristic 
cell of septic conditions in the mammalia there is 
an antagonism between such conditions and cancer. 
Chronic wounds, he observes, seldom become malignant, 
and there is a well-recognized antagonism between 
cancer and florid phthisis. Conversely, conditions where 
a lymphocytic infiltration is characteristic are more 
prone to undergo malignant change. He argues that 
“the lymphocytes take an active share in the produc- 
tion of malignant disease, and are an essential link 
between the mouse and the malignant cell.’’ 


WELLCOME RESEARCH INSTITUTION 

Lord Moynihan, President of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England, will lay the corner-stone of 
the Wellcome Research Institution on Wednesday, 
November 25th, at 2.30 o’clock. This is the new 
building now in course of erection in Euston Road and 
Gordon Street, W.C. When completed the institution 
will embrace the following affiliated laboratories and 
museums: bureau of scientific research, physiological 
research laboratories, chemical research laboratories, 
historical medical museum, and museum of medical 
science. The architect’s design for the building was 
exhibited at the Royal Academy last summer. 


The biennial Huxley Lecture on recent advances in 
science in their relation to practical medicine will be 
given at Charing Cross Hospital Medical School on 
Thursday, November 26th, at 4.30 p.m., by Sir Almroth 
Wright. His subject is ‘‘ Immunity: the old doctrine 
and the new.’’ Admission to the lecture is free by 
ticket, to be obtained on application to the dean of the 
School, Chandos Street, W.C.2. 





The seventh Norman Lockyer Lecture will be 
delivered before the British Science Guild by Dr. H. H. 
Dale, secretary of the Royal Society, on Tuesday next, 
November 24th, at 4.30 p.m., in the Goldsmiths’ Hall. 
The subject of the lecture is ‘‘ Biology and civilization.’’ 


Sir E. Farquhar Buzzard and Mr. W. Sampson 
Handley have been appointed members of the Advisory 
Committee on the Administration of the Cruelty to 
Animals Act, 1876, in succession to Sir Archibald 
Garrod and Sir Charters Symonds, resigned. 
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SIR CHARLES HASTINGS MEMORIAL FUND 


THIRD. List OF CONTRIBUTORS 


The following have contributed to the Sir Charles Hastings 
Memorial Fund since the publication of the list in the 
Rritish Medical Journal of September 12th, 1931. 
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Dr. J. H. Donnell 
Dudley Division 

Dr. E. C. Edwards 
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Dr. K. M. Foster 
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Dr. W. D. Frew 
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Dr. L. Gray 
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ROYAL SOCIETY OF MEDICINE 


ANNUAL DINNER 
The annial dinner of the Royal Society of Medicine took 
place at the May Fair Hotel, London, on November 
12th, when Dr. T. Watts EDEN presided over a company 


of about 
were: Sir William Bragg, 


150 Fellows and guests. 
Sir George 
Farquhar Buzzard, Lord Dawson of Penn 


The principal guests 
Buchanan, Sir 
(President, 


Royal College of Physicians), Dr. F. E. Fremantle, M.P., 
Sir Henry Gauvain, Sir Ernest Graham-Little, M.P., 
Sir F. Gowland Hopkins (President, Royal Society), the 
Right Hon. Sir Donald Maclean, M.P. (President, Board 
of Education), Sir Ewen Maclean, Sir Milsom Rees, Mr. 
Herbert Tilley (President, Medical Society of London), 


and Dr. W. G. 


Association). 


Willoughby (President, British Medical 


At the reception the President wore a new gown, 
maroon in colour, copied from the robe of a doctor of 


medicine 


of Padua of the eighteenth century, as illus- 


trated in a volume in the library of the Royal College of 


Physicians. 


The gown is a gift to the Society by Lord 


and Lady Dawson, who have spent a great deal of time 


upon its selection and production. The fabric is of 
British manufacture, and the garment was made _ in 
Scotland. 


Sir DonaLtp MacLean, in proposing the toast of ‘‘ The 


Society,’’ 


made a passing reference to his recent electoral 


struggle, mentioning the fact that one of the reasons for 
his success was the fact that his brother (Sir Ewen) spoke 
very often on his behalf, and nobody had any idea to 


which party he belonged! 


His own profession, that of 


the law, Sir Donald went on, owed a great deal to the 
Romans, while the medical profession owed much to the 


Greeks. 


Unfortunately, the Greeks had no method of 


centralizing medical education and science and of standard- 
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izing teaching. What might medical science have been 
to-day if in those far-off times there had been a Sir John 
Macalister to fuse into one great royal society the 
medical library at Alexandria, the school of Cnidys 
the school of Cos, the Sicilian school, not to speak 
of Herophilus and Celsus! He proceeded to say 
few words about the Board of Education and _ sych 
efforts as it had made to promote the well-being of 
children in the schools. He found on_ taking office 
that he was responsible for 1,300 school medica} 
officers, 3,000 school nurses, 1.000 specialists—‘‘ whatever 
that may mean ’’—and 750 dentists. Sir George Newman 
for whose work in connexion with public health the 
nation owed a great debt of gratitude—in his recent report 
stated that since this national service was established jy 
1997 hundreds of thousands of defective or ailing childrey 
had been effectually treated and their physical disabilities 
remedied. In a word, there had been provided repair 
on a vast scale. ‘‘I am by no means unacquainted,” 
Sir Donald Maclean went on, ‘‘ with the difficulties whic, 
are obvious, and indeed unavoidable, as between the 
medical services attached to the various State departments 
and the great outside practising profession. Let me expres 
the hope that I shall never live to see the day when the 
voluntary practice of medicine is in any degree lessened, 
but I am quite sure there is not only room, but ampk 
opportunity, for a much larger measure of co-operation 
and co-ordination between the medical services of the 
departments of the State and your own ‘great organiza. 
tion. I know that this is very difficult ground, but I will 
only say—and I say it officially—that if there is anything 
which the Board of Education can do by way of co 
operation and co-ordination and friendly working together, 
it shall gladly be done. I am sure that is the best line 
of progress instead of endeavouring to drive unwilling 
units under the State umbrella.’’ Wiuth regard to the 
Royal Society of Medicine, he said that its record showed 
what an immense amount of work could be done by 
skilled. and friendly co-operation. It was a great federa- 
tion of medical and surgical activities. Within it the 
physician could tell the surgeon what he thought of him, 
and the surgeon could equally tell the physician. It was 
a pity that there was not a department for eliciting the 
frank opinion of the patients. But the great work which 
had been accomplished was evident to all those who took 
the least care to see and read what had been done. 
‘““You have no difficulties about dumping at all; I 
welcome you all as free traders. You exclude no know- 
ledge which is of the slightest use to the human race, 
come from where it will. But I am very conscious of 
the fact that there is nothing quite so good in the medical 
and surgical world as home products, and I am very 
proud of the fact that the great medical profession, as 
practised in Great Britain, stands at the highest point 
which the profession has ever reached in any country, 
not only scientifically, but ethically also. I know that 
some people talk about doctors’ etiquette in terms of 
impatience, and occasionally it is possible that such im 
patience may be justified. But that etiquette is only a 
symptom of a profoundly vital fact in the realm of 
progress of general medicine, and in what you do among 
yourselves in your profession you set a splendid example 
to the whole world.’’ 

Dr. Watts EDEN, in responding, said that the Society 
was really a great organization by means of which medical 
men and women were carrying on their own education, 
and the wise founders of the Society built upon the very 
broad foundation of ‘‘ physick and surgery and_ the 
sciences connected with them.’’ Its interests were there 
fore catholic and not sectarian, and although the Society 
carried on its work by means of a large number d 
Sections, each concerned with its own corner of the 
medical field, its real object was medicine as a whole. 
Medicine was now a highly specialized subject, and i 
consequence was in some danger of becoming split up into 
disconnected units, each having but a narrow and limited 
outlook—a keyhole view, as it were, of the whole field. 
This outlook was inimical to broad views of disease, of 
diagnosis, or of treatment, and if a specialist, no mattef 
how distinguished he might be, strayed from his owi 
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ath, he was in danger of becoming a nuisance. The 
Society supplied the corrective to that tendency, for it 
could offer to physicians an insight into surgery, to 
surgeons an insight into medicine, and to specialists an 
insight into both, to the very great benefit of them all. 
It formed a cohesive power which would help to promote 
the unity of medicine, to prevent exaggeration by men of 
one brilliant idea, and thus to keep practice upon an 
even keel ; and if medicine was to give the best service 
to the nation an influence such as this was clearly needed. 
In closing, Dr. Eden referred to some indications of 
vitality which the Society had recently shown, including 
the creation of the Sections of Physical Medicine and of 
Radiology. He thought that this was a happy indication 
of the elasticity of its constitution, and of its readiness 
and ability to meet fresh requirements as they arose. 

Mr. W. GiRLING BALL, in proposing the health of the 

ests, referred to each of them in complimentary terms. 
Sir Donald Maclean, he said, represented the National 
Government, and he and his colleagues had taken up 
a task which was as difficult as any body of men had 
been set to carry out during the history of the nation. 
With regard to Sir William Bragg, it was particularly 
delightful to have him as a guest in the year in which 
the centenary celebrations in honour of Faraday had 
peen held. Sir William was the apostolic successor of 
Faraday in the Fullerian Professorship of Chemistry, and 
he had little doubt that when the centenary of that 
great man came round again the name of Bragg would 
be found coupled with his, so well had he carried on the 
tradition. Among the medical guests, the Society offered 
its congratulations to the President of the Royal College 
of Physicians, Lord Dawson of Penn. It was difficult to 
think of him as a guest, for he was the immediate Past- 
President, in which capacity he had served the Society 
well. During the time of his presidency he passed through 
the harassing months of the King’s illness, and although 
they all knew how trying a time he had had, he would 
come from the royal sick chamber into their midst appa- 
rently completely unruffled. Other guests to whom he 
extended a welcome were Mr. Tilley, the President of the 
Medical Society of London, which claimed to be the oldest 
of all the medical societies, and Dr. Willoughby of East- 
bourne, the President of the British Medical Association, 
who was the first medical officer of health to become 
President of that body. The medical press were always 
welcome, for it was through their aid that the wisdom—or 
the folly—which was spoken in the Society was trans- 
mitted to the unfortunate people who did not happen to 
be its members. The medical journals performed a great 
service by co-operating in every way in the Society’s 
work, and gave their services ungrudgingly. 

Sir WiLL1AM Braac, in his reply, referred to some of 
the contributions of the physical sciences to the health and 
well-being of the nation. He said that he had looked 
through lists of works in various libraries, and it was 
remarkable how much scientific research in this country 
was directly connected with health. He was thinking of 
subjects rather of a wide character as related to the 
general well-being, such, for example, as the work done on 
the refrigeration of food, on the measurement of noise, on 
the distribution of light, and on the detection and removal 
of pollution from the air and from water. There was an 
interesting distinction between the ways of applying the 
knowledge so gained. It might, to take an example from 
the work on sound, be used for the design of instruments 
Which measured the amount of noise in a room or street, 
with a view to aiding the guardians of the law in prosecu- 
tions for offences. Such instruments would have to be 
extremely complicated if they were to record not only 
the actual amount of energy of the noise, but also the 
Many other concurrent effects which helped to determine 
whether the noise was a nuisance. They might be valuable 
as deterrents, but the prevention of offences was better 
than prosecution for infringement. It was possible to 
Measure noise, but not to trust the instrument for so 
doing in the hands of a policeman. The results of scientific 
fésearch were best applied to the design of streets, build- 
Ings, rooms, machinery, and so forth in such ways as to 
teduce unnecessary noise or glare or deficiency of light 





or atmospheric pollution. It was now known, generally 
speaking, that it was possible before a building was put 
up to determine exactly what would be the consequences 
in the way of sound and lighting, as well as other charac- 
teristics, and it might be that these utilitarian considera- 
tions would render the building less dignified or beautiful. 
But when those who had to do with design and con- 
struction in building knew beforehand what could be done 
in this respect a very great power was placed in their 
hands. It was possible, for example, so to treat a room 
that all sounds would be perfectly well heard in every 
part of it, also to distribute the illumination so that the 
source of light would scarcely be noticed and yet be wholly 
satisfactory. All this was due to quite modern effort ; and, 
as showing how modern the science of illumination was, he 
mentioned that in an encyclopaedia of not any great age, 
on turning to “ illumination ”’ he read “‘ see ‘ fireworks.’ ”’ 
A great deal of comfort, in respect to silence and other 
matters depended upon architectural design. The ancient 
Romans understood this, as witness the dwellings at 
Pompeii, when they placed the backs of their houses to 
the noisy streets. These were but isolated examples of the 
knowledge that was now becoming general, and the more 
such knowledge was available to those responsible for the 
health and comfort of the community the less frequent 
would be the occasions for offence. 











HEALTH OF THE SCHOOL CHILD 


SIR GEORGE NEWMAN’S REPORT 
[SEconD Notice* ] 


NURSERY SCHOOLS 
Nursery schools offer one method of providing supervision 
for the pre-school child. Of approximately two million 
children between the ages of 2 and 5 only about 3,000 
are in nursery schools, about 160,000 are in the ordinary 
elementary schools, and the rest at home. There are now 
44 recognized nursery schools with accommodation for 
3,335 places. The experience of the last twelve years 
shows that the nursery school child is less susceptible than 
others to the ordinary ailments of childhood, particularly 
those of a catarrhal and rickety nature. The advantages 
of fresh air, rest, and suitable diet prove of inestimable 
value in raising the resistance to tuberculosis. In 
Manchester the ‘‘ nursery class ’’ in the ordinary school 
has been found a less costly form of provision. But 
premises are not always suitable, playgrounds have to be 
shared, and the infants do not get undisturbed sleep. 
Bradford has experimented in joint nursery schools and 
infants’ departments. The object has been to avoid the 
break in school life which comes when the child is trans- 
ferred from the nursery school to the elementary school. 
It is claimed that this plan brings the best of the methods 
and atmosphere of the nursery school into the infants’ 
department. 
OPEN-AIR SCHOOLS 
There is now accommodation for 10,162 in day schools, 
and 3,278 in residential, an increase of 2,200 places on 
last year. The influence of these schools is wider than 
this. At the present time 80 per cent. of the school build- 
ing plans submitted to the Board for approval contain 
proposals for throwing open to the outside many of the 
class rooms—a very valuable method of extending the 
open-air principle. One of the chief problems is heating. 
During cold weather the children attending unheated open- 
air schools are not able to work with more than about 
half the average efficiency of children attending warmer 
schools, and even then they need special aids to the 





* The first notice of the Annual Report of the Chief Medical 
Officer of the Board of Education for the Year 1930 appeared in the 
Journal of November 14th (p. 913). 
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naintenance of bodily warmth, such as extra food and 
extra clothing. It may be urged, however, that it would 
be better to allow a small loss of manual efficiency and a 
small reduction in attendance rates if such losses were 
balanced by an improvement in the health of the children. 


ARTIFICIAL Ligut TREATMENT 

There is still a suspense of judgement on the value of 
ultra-violet light treatment. Many children undergoing 
treatment were also receiving other treatments at the 
same time by tonic or operation, also there is little doubt 
that the greatest improvement occurs in cases which from 
the nature of the defect have a natural tendency to 
improve apart from any special form of treatment. 
Nevertheless, there is a general agreement that for the 
debilitated child, and especially the child weakened by 
acute illness, artificial light has a definite if not a precisely 
measurable value. The signs of improvement are to a 
large extent subjective—increased activity, improved 
appetite, more refreshing sleep. Objective signs, such as 
increase of weight and improvement in the percentage of 
blood haemoglobin, are less constant. As a means of 
preventing the common cold actinotherapy has been 
generally disappointing ; indeed, a recent investigation in 
America indicates that the irradiated group has a slightly 
higher incidence of nasal catarrh than the control group! 
Similar difficulties arise in the evaluation of the light in 
rheumatism ; some observers found much remission of the 
symptoms, so that when the radiation was stopped there 
was a request for second courses ; Leicester, on the other 
hand, reports “‘ no effect was noticed in the rheumatic 
cases.’’ No definite evidence is found that the light 
has any advantage over local treatment for impetigo and 
other septic conditions of the skin. For external eye 
diseases such as blepharitis and phlyctenular conjunctivitis 
there were diversities in the reports ; some considered 
it a useful adjuvant to other forms of treatment, but most 
areas indicated a very limited amount of success. The 
present conclusion is that artificial light has a tonic effect 
on debilitated children, but it must in no sense be 
regarded as a substitute for proper feeding, natural sun- 
light, and improved environment. As Dr. Atkinson of 
Manchester notes: ‘‘ Children coming from good homes 
or fairly good homes do well, but those from really slum 
areas do not benefit to so ‘great a degree from the treat- 
ment.’’ The evidence tends to show that the light has 
little or no effect in the prevention of colds or other 
infectious diseases. 

ScHOOL FEEDING 

Observations have been continued upon the state of the 
children in mining areas. It appears that remedial measures 
are effective, save that in colliery districts and in some 
large industrial areas there are more or less isolated 
pockets of a socially inferior population, and it is in these 
that the greatest incidence of malnutrition is to be found. 
The value of milk as a supplementary ration was investi- 
gated in Lanark ; 10,000 children received three-quarters of 
a pint daily, another 10,000 none. The addition of the milk 
to the diet of the children had a striking effect in improv- 
ing physique and increasing mental alertness. It is 
suggested that milk may enable other constituents of the 
ordinary diet to be fully utilized as growth factors. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE CRIPPLE CHILD 

There is a steady development of the provision of clinics, 
hospital accommodation, and education for cripplechildren. 
Results are now under investigation. To the question 
whether these cripples are being mended and returned to 
the ranks of the normal school children or being made 
fit for employment, there is given the answer, Yes. In 
Leeds, of every 100 children treated 75 have been 
returned to school. In Bath also 75 per cent. were able 
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to lead a normal life. In Manchester, of 140, as Many ag 
90 went into ordinary employment, 20 were unemployable, 
and 25 went to the ordinary school. In Shropshire, of 
1,671, 67 per cent. returned to school, though many 9 
them were serious cases. Apart from treatment they 
would have been likely to become, and remain, physical 
derelicts. 
PuysicaL TRAINING 

A notable development has taken place owing to the 
generous offer of £30,000 made by the Carnegie Uniteg 
Kingdom Trust, for the purpose of providing a Physica} 
Training College for men teachers. The Leeds local educa. 
tion authority have this year decided to erect a buildj 
to be known as Carnegie Hall, in connexion with the City 
of Leeds Training College and in its grounds at Beckey 
Park. The intention is to provide an institution of q 
national character to fill the gap hitherto existing in the 
facilities available for men teachers of physical training, 
There will be one-year courses for teachers who haye 
completed a two-year course in an ordinary training 
college or university training department. It is not in 
tended that the institution should give training in this 
subject to those who are not qualified as teachers generally, 
for it is not desirable that the subject should be in the 
hands of those whose qualifications are limited to physical 
training, nor is it in the interests of the teacher that he 
should be limited to a subject which he can rarely hope to 
teach effectively after middle age. In addition to these 
courses there should be ample opportunity of organizing 
short refresher courses of great value. Plans of a building 
to accommodate about sixty students and staff, and ofa 
gymnasium, have already been approved. 

Among the appendices to the report will be found a 
list of inquiries and researches undertaken by _ schod 
medical officers and their colleagues. The list shows 
between eighty and ninety separate reports: eight re 
searches into enlarged tonsils, adenoid, and throat diseases; 
eight into rheumatism and its effects in childhood and 
adolescence ; four into epidemics ; more than a dozen 
into nutrition; and some forty to fifty into current 
problems arising out of routine work. This is evidence 
of keen interest and vitality in the school medical service. 








India 


Medical Services of the G.LP. Railway 
The annual report of the medical department of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway for 1930-31 affords an 
interesting example of the way in which the general 
public health is promoted in the districts served by this 
organization. Thus, the railway lands are regularly 
inspected by the health staff under the direct control d 
skilled investigators of malarial conditions ; destruction of 
the mosquito larvae is systematically organized, theif 
breeding being prevented by levelling and drainage oper 
tions where indicated by careful preliminary surveys. 
Reports on the resuits of the various amti-malarial 
measures are received and collected. In the Bombay 
district, for instance, 8,801 actual and potential breeding 
places were treated with nearly 10,600 Ib. of crude oll 
during the year under review. In the Igatpuri district 
the staff quarters and their surroundings were regularly 
inspected in order to detect mosquito breeding places; 
drains were cleared of vegetation, wedges soaked in oil 
were kept ready for their automatic oiling, and specimens 
of larvae were examined for identification. In_ the 
Bhusaval district the conclusion was reached that the 
River Tapti constitutes a very serious source of malaria, 
and is an obstacle to measures undertaken for its control 





Adult mosquitos collected during October and Novembet, 
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when the incidence of malaria was high, revealed that the 

rcentage of the anopheline species was 2.6, as compared 
with the culicine. It is obvious from the report that the 
railway is compiling a most valuable series of records 
indicating the prevalence and distribution of malaria 
centres and the relative efficiency of the different ways 
of dealing with dangerous conditions. The influenza rate 
among the staff increased slightly as compared with the 
previous year, but decreased among the members of the 
families of employees. The incidence of venereal disease 
was slightly higher ; evidence is being obtained that 
infection is too often concealed, and that treatment is not 
peing obtained. There was also a slight rise in the in- 
cidence of pulmonary tuberculosis and of enteric fever, 
put plague and small-pox have been kept down by pro- 
phylactic inoculation. Measures of economy are being 
undertaken, the effect of which will be recorded in the 
next annual report. The main line of policy followed has 
been the maintenance of the district hospitals, and the 
provision therein of the best medical facilities suitable for 
the railway employees and their families, economies being 
effected by closing dispensaries wherever this proves 
practicable. 


Medical Aid in the Central Provinces and Berar 

Regret is expressed by Colonel F. E. Wilson, I.M.S., 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals in the Central Pro- 
yinces and Berar, in his annual report for 1930, that the 
establishment of a large number of dispensaries has had 
to be postponed owing to the inability of the Government 
to contribute its share towards the scheme, in consequence 
of the prevailing financial stringency. It appears that 
the local bodies concerned were prepared to pay their 
quota, and that the required subscriptions had been 
collected locally. Temporary camp dispensaries in areas 
afflicted by famine proved very effective in dealing with 
outbreaks of disease. The scheme for subsidizing medical 
practitioners settling in villages was continued during the 
year, but the working of some of the dispensaries con- 
ducted by them has proved very disappointing. An in- 
vestigation of the scheme as a whole is therefore being 
undertaken with a view to determining whether the 
degree of success justifies the expenditure incurred. The 
treatment of leprosy in certain dispensaries has won little 
popularity; and the suggestion is made that it would be 
preferable to deal with these patients in their own homes 
by a travelling dispensary. The social stigma of this 
disease is very great, and there is a strong natural desire 
to conceal it. It is felt, however, that unless a small 
area is chosen, and two assistant medical officers are 
appointed to it—one to give treatment at the hospital and 
the other to carry on intensive propaganda throughout 
the year—the experiment is not likely to be attended with 
the success it deserves. It happened, unfortunately, 
that no grant in aid of the free treatment of pauper lepers 
could be given during the year. The training classes 
for probationer nurses at the Mayo Hospital, Nagpur, 
continued to do well, and a new ciass has been started 
at the Victoria Hospital, Jubbulpore. Health propaganda 
lectures are being delivered by all assistant medical officers 
in charge of outlying dispensaries ; the system of dis- 
tibuting simple remedies through village schoolmasters has 
been started at two centres, with very encouraging results. 


Prevalence of Infantile Bary Cirrhes?s 
An attempt has been made in the State of Mysore to 
determine the relative extent of the incidence of infantile 
tithosis of the liver, and to collect data relating to the 
Probable causes of disease, with the ultimate object of 
discovering means for its successful treatment. A pre- 
liminary report has now been issued by the Government 
of this State covering the work undertaken during the 








first six months of 1930. Instructions to the various 
medical officers and their subordinates to report cases of 
infantile cirrhosis coming within their cognizance were not 
very fruitful, but the survey of conditions in the districts, 
though cursory, has afforded a useful supplement to the 
systematic work in progress at Bangalore. Most of the 
cases recorded were among Brahmin infants, males seem- 
ing to be more prone to this condition than females, and 
the onset being most commonly between the ninth and 
fifteenth months of life. Poverty was indicated as an 
important factor, but the question of diet seemed also 
to have special significance. The disease was particularly 
prevalent in certain areas, and these are now being in- 
vestigated more carefully with a view to finding *out 
whether vitamin deficiency is one of the etiological factors. 
Two dietetic customs, the ‘‘malnad’”’ and the ‘‘ maidan,’’ 
have to be considered in this respect. The first of these 
implies the giving of cow’s milk as a routine from birth ; 
it is highly adulterated, teems with bacteria, and nothing 
is done to bring its composition as far as possible to that 
of human milk by dilution and the addition of cream 
and milk sugar. Rice is given as early as the fourth 
month of life ; fruit juices are omitted from the infant’s 
dietary, and fat in the form of ghee is probably admin- 
istered beyond the child’s requirements. The ‘‘ maidan ’”’ 
custom is to delay the administration of cow’s milk some- 
what, and rice does not enter the dietary until after the 
ninth month. A comparative study of the effects of these 
customs is in progress. The maternal health was usually 
found to be poor, malaria and hel-ninthic infections being 
common. The quality of the milk is thus impoverished, 
with consequent deterioration of the health of the child. 
Investigation of the stools is in progress with a view to 
discovering whether some specific infection or infestation 
is concerned in causing the lymphocytosis characteristic 
of the early stages of infantile biliary cirrhosis. 


ee 





Scotland 


Child Adoption in Scotland 

The annual meeting of the Scottish Branch of the National 
Children Adoption Association was held in Edinburgh on 
November 12th, under the presidency of Councillor Mrs. 
Morison Millar. The association is under the control of 
the Child Welfare Department of Edinburgh Corporation, 
and was founded in 1923, to obviate the unsatisfactory 
conditions then prevailing whereby children with a money 
bounty were adopted without medical examination. The 
chairman said that the society ‘existed for the protection 
of the child, and took care that when adoption was neces- 
sary it was carried out, not for money payment, but for 
the sake of the child. In the last few years two hundred 
adoptions had been arranged, and the officials of the society 
kept in touch with these cases. For the reassurance of 
persons who were thinking of adopting children, Dr. John 
Guy, medical officer of health for Edinburgh, said that the 
health of any child adopted through the association was 
carefully examined beforehand. 





Alcohol in Treatment 

In a lecture on the therapeutic use of alcohol, delivered 
on November $th, under the auspices of the Haymarket 
Ward Temperance Association, Edinburgh, Dr. Mary 
Macnicol said that physiological experiments showed that 
alcohol acted upon the nervous system as a sedative and 
not as a stimulant. Alcohol had long enjoyed the reputa- 
tion of increasing the vital activity of various organs, 
but it was now regarded as.a depressant, so that in hos- 
pitals and infirmaries much less alcohol was used than 
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formerly. The records of the Edinburgh Royal Infirmary, 
for example, showed that in 1861 the expenditure upon 
alcohol was £2 0s. 6}d. per patient, while in 1917 the rate 
per patient was 6d. Similarly in Liverpool and London 
hospitals the use of alcohol had greatly diminished, while 
the consumption of milk had proportionately increased. 
The real place of alcohol, the lecturer contended, was in 
certain cases of weakness when ordinary food could not 
well be taken, and food could to some extent be replaced 
by small doses of alcohol. 





Medicinal Baths in Edinburgh 

At a meeting of the Baths and Wash-houses Subcom- 
mittee of Edinburgh Town Council on November 13th, a 
report was submitted by Dr. John Guy, medical officer of 
health for Edinburgh, on medicinal baths, which it is pro- 
posed to install at the Warrender Baths in the city. It 
was stated that similar baths had already proved successful 
at Dundee, and that there would be an installation of 
sweating baths, pine baths, tonic baths, oxygen baths, 
and carbon dioxide baths, which would be advantageous 
for the treatment of obesity and rheumatism. It was 
resolved to recommend the Town Council to make a grant 
for the necessary structural alterations in the establish- 
ment. 


Largs Infectious Diseases Hospital 

At a meeting of the Largs Town Council on November 
Gth it was agreed to protest against the decision of the 
Ayrshire County Council to close the Clark Hospital for 
Infectious Disease at Largs. The proposal of the county 
council was to transport the patients with infectious 
disease from Largs to the neighbouring Springvale Hospital 
at Saltcoats. It was stated at the meeting that the Clark 
Hospital had been quite satisfactory, and that there was 
doubt whether the arrangements proposed by the county 
council on the grounds of econoiny wouid save any 
expenditure in view of the growth of the community. 
For the retention of the local hospital it was urged that 
in the event of a child becoming seriously ill, the parents 
could be summoned immediately. 





England and Wales 


Medical Women’s Federation 
The autumn council meeting of the Medical Women’s 
Federation was held on November 6th at the Medical 
Institute, Liverpool. A _ resolution was passed _ that 
medical women examiners should be available, for those 
women who desired them, for the medical examination 
required for divorce and nullity proceedings. The council 
considered the International Labour Office’s pamphlet on 
Women’s and strongly protested against this 
publication, mainly on the ground that its statements were 
inaccurate and its statistics antiquated. The hope was 
expressed that this investigation would be done again in 
the near future under adequate scientific supervision. A 
very interesting report was given by the delegates who 
attended the recent meeting of the International Medical 
Women’s Association, Held in Vienna. In the evening 
a dinner was held at the Adelphi Hotel, Liverpool. Dr. 
Mary Deacon, president of the Liverpool association, 
presided, and in a racy speech gave the toast of ‘‘ The 
Medical Women’s Federation,’’ responded to by Miss 
Martindale, M.D., president of the Federation. Miss Ruth 
Nicholson, M.S., proposed the toast of ‘“‘ The Guests,’’ sum- 
ming up in an amusing speech their various characteristics. 
Dr. Jane Walker replied in a speech in which she pleaded 
for research among medical women, not neccessarily the 


test-tube and laboratory method, but something on the 
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lines of what Miss McMillan had done for the “unde 
fives’’ in England. The toast was also briefly seconde 
by Miss Gertrude Herzfeld. During the dinner a telegray 
was sent from the assembled council and guests to Mis 
Eleanor Rathbone, congratulating her on her retur at 
the top of the poll in the Joint Universities parliamentay 
contest. The annual general and council meetings will } 
held in Oxford in May, 1932. 


After-History of Tuberculosis Cases 

The London County Council publishes every year , 
statement of the after-histories of patients who receivaj 
residential treatment under its tuberculosis scheme, ang 
were discharged five years previously. It has been pos 
sible to trace the after-histories of 3,768 cases of adults 
who were discharged from institutional treatment in 1995 
The results are shown in the following table: 














Males | Females 
| ——_- ae 
Class P Alive | Alive 
No. of | 5 Years | No.of 5 Years 
Cases after Dis- Dead | Cases after Dis Dead 
H | charge | | charge 
| i 
Sates |Per cent. i er cent.| |Per cent. ver cent 
Sputum-negative... 283 77.0 23.0 250 73.6 26.4 
Sputum-positive: | 
Early cases ose 155 62.0 38.0 129 | 61.3 387 
Moderately ad-| 1,264 32.7 67.3 | 64 | 275 125 
vanced | 
Advanced oe 550 4.7 95.3 268 | 2.6 94 
Non-pulmonary (sur-} 113 76.1 23.9 112 82.1 179 
gical) a | 














Particulars are also given of 582 children discharged from 
residential institutions after having received at least one 
period of residential treatment ; of this number 215 wer 
pulmonary cases and 367 non-pulmonary. The mortality 
records show that 155 of the pulmonary cases and $29 of 
the non-pulmonary were surviving after five vears. 


Central Midwives Board 

At the meeting of the Central Midwives Board for England 
and Wales held on November 5th, the Standing Com 
mittee reported that it had had under careful considers 
tion a summary of the replies from lecturers with regard 
to the methods of the disinfection of hands and the us 
of rubber gloves taught by them, and that in connexion 
therewith it had also considered what instructions (if any) 
should be given to midwives as to the methods of dis 
infection of hands and the use of rubber gloves. The 
Board passed the following resolutions: 
That, in view of the fact that the replies indicate that 

the technique adopted in the various training institutions 

is very diverse in character, it does not prescribe any 
uniform method of the disinfection of hands and the 
use of rubber gloves by midwives. This resolution dos 
not invalidate any instructions given in the rules of the 
Board or in any memoranda issued by it. 
That a copy of the foregoing resolution, together with 

a copy of the summary of the replies, be sent to the 
Ministry of Health. 
That a copy of the summary of the replies be sent 

to each of the lecturers who gave information to the 
Board as to their teaching in the matter. 
The report on the work of the year ended March 3ist, 
1931, was approved, and signed by the chairman and 
secretary for transmission to the Ministry of Health. 


Notification of Food-poisoning Outbreaks 

The London County Council some months ago resolved 
to seck powers to require notification of cases of food 
poisoning, also the registration of premises where potted 
or preserved articles of food are prepared. The wording 
of the clauses of the Bill to be promoted by the Council 
will have to be adapted to the conditions in Londot, 
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pe 
where the sanitary authorities are the City Corporation, 


the metropolitan borough councils, and the overseers of 
the Temple. The Central Public Health Committee of 
the L.C.C., however, proposes that copies of the notifica- 
tions of cases of food poisoning to the sanitary authority 
should be required to be forwarded to the Council within 
twelve hours of their receipt, for the reason that such 
cases can properly be dealt with only if the area in- 
vestigated is not limited by the borough boundaries, so 
that the Council, if quickly informed, would be able use- 
fully to assist in the investigations, by virtue of its admin- 
istration, Over every part of the county. The sanitary 
authorities will pay the fees to the medical practitioners, 
and the Council will refund to those authorities the fees 
aid by them for certificates, of which copies had been 
supplied. It is also proposed to take power to refuse or 
cancel the registration of premises used for the preparation 
of potted and preserved food if the premises are 
unsuitable. 


a 





Correspondence 





TEMPORARY TREATMENT WITHOUT 
CERTIFICATION 
Sir,—I sympathize with Dr. Dillon (November 14th) 
because all that he says of the limitations of the 
Temporary Treatment Clause of the 1930 Act is true. 
For practical purposes it is not of much use if it applies 


‘to less than 5 per cent. of the admissions—namely, for 


delirious and utterly confused cases only. No other 
interpretation can be put on the terms of the Section, 
and no other was intended by our legislators. While not 
of extensive or even considerable applicability, the Section 
is nevertheless an epoch-making advance in a legal sense. 
It forms the thin end of the wedge, and it is up to 
Dr. Dillon and other psychiatrists who care for the 
welfare and happiness of their patients to drive the wedge 
home by educating the public. Temporary treatment is 
a great advance on the old method of certification and 
a magistrate’s order, or even on the provisional treatment 
order recommended by the Royal Commission only five 
years ago. The Commission, a strong body and not 
unfavourable to medical views, reported that they doubted 
if public opinion was ready to countenance a departure 
from the practice of employing a magistrate, and that, as 
they were recommending reforms that may be practicable 
in the immediate future, they came to the conclusion, 
though not without reluctance, that magisterial inter- 
vention was necessary. Within four years of this over- 
cautious and somewhat timorous pronouncement, Parlia- 
Ment passed the Temporary Treatment Clause, doing 
away with certification and legal intervention in certain 
cases. This surely marks an epoch from the legal point 
of view, for which we ought to be grateful. 

The provisions of the Temporary Treatment Clause are 
taken with modifications from the Scottish Schedule G, 
which was passed in 1857. In Scotland we are able to 
keep private patients in nursing homes for a period not 
exceeding six months, and, if necessary, under compulsion, 
on the recommendation of a doctor ; this schedule applies 
to every private patient whose mental disorder is of recent 
origin, and who is being treated with a view to recovery— 
a very inclusive category. These provisions do not, but 
should, apply to mental hospitals as well as to nursing 
homes, because the former are «under regulation and 
inspection, and irregularities and neglect are less likely 
to occur in them than in nursing homes. It is also 
unfair that the rich should have enjoyed a privilege in 
Scotland for over seventy years, whereas the poor and 
those of smail means, who must be treated in mental 
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hospitals, should have been deprived of the advantages 
of this form of treatment during that time. 

It should be the object of all interested in the care of 
the sick in mind to induce Parliament to extend the pro- 
visions of the Temporary Treatment Clause, and of 
Schedule G (with amendment) to all recoverable patients 
admitted to mental hospitals in Great Britain —I am, etc., 


University of Edinburgh, GeorcE M. ROBERTSON. 


Nov. 16th. 


Sir,—I write to express my agreement with Dr. Dillon’s 
views. I was physician-superintendent at Bethlem Hospital 
when the Lunacy Act of 1890 came into force. Before 
that, patients of the private class had been admitted on 
two inedical certificates and the request of a relative, and 
without a magistrate’s or justice’s order. But the Act of 
1890 imposed the latter, and largely increased the red- 
tape working of the hospital. 

Since then public opinion has gradually grown against 
“the stigma of certification,’’ and, whereas voluntary 
boarders were being increasingly admitted to mental 
hospitals and licensed houses, at last it has become legal 
for them to be admitted to county and borough mental 
hospitals as voluntary patients. This is no doubt a step 
in the right direction. But it had been hoped by those 
of us who are familiar with the large number of acute and 
curable cases needing the care and treatment of well- 
equipped mental hospitals and asylums, that many such 
patients might be put under care as temporary patients 
without a magistrate’s or justice’s order. The Mental 
Treatment Act of 1930 has, however, imposed the restric- 
tion that only a person who “is for the time being 
incapable of expressing himself as willing or unwilling to 
receive such treatment ’’ can be admitted as a temporary 
patient. 

It is, of course, a well-known fact that many acute and 
curable cases do not in, the early stage, recognize their 
need ‘for special care, and are unwilling to submit to 
treatment, but as convalescence approaches they begin to 
realize that they were unfit to care for themselves, and 
in the end are very grateful for what has been done for 
them. Such cases are still, therefore, obliged to be certi- 
fied, and a reception order must be obtained, although 
they may need only temporary care. It seems a great 
pity that such cases cannot be admitted as ‘“‘ temporary ”’ 
patients. At present only the extreme confusional or 
stuporous cases can be so admitted, and if they pass out 
of this stage and become restless and discontented (‘‘ the 
stage of discontent ’’) they must, after a short time, be 
certified, and a reception order be obtained. I am sure 
the Senior Commissioners of the Board of Control must 
recognize that this is a blot on the Mental Treatment Act, 
and we must hope for an amendment Act before long.— 
LE am, ete, 

R. Percy Situ, M.D., F.R.C.P. 

London, W.2, Nov. 16th. 





BRILL’S DISEASE AND TYPHUS 

Sir,—The case reported by Dr. Royds-Jones in the 
Journal of November 14th is interesting, but why has 
it been labelled ‘‘ Brill’s disease ’’? It does not appear 
to have exhibited any of the symptoms of that disease 
except pyrexia and the Weil-Felix reaction. The diagnosis 
was, in fact, based on that reaction. I understand that 
the case was one of a mild epidemic of influenza. Was 
the blood of any of the other patients examined for the 
Weil-Felix reaction? For I venture to ask, May not a 
positive Weil-Felix reaction be found occasionally in cases 
which are not typhus, just as the Widal reaction may 
occur in a case which is not enteric? 
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Dr. Brill admitted that the cases he described were not 
to be distinguished from classical typhus in respect of their 
symptoms. But he was impressed by the facts that none 
were fatal and that there was no evidence of contagion 
amongst them. Curiously enough, Brill, while emphasiz- 
ing the latter point, entitled his paper ‘‘An acute 
infectious disease of unknown origin ’’ (the italics are 
mine). 

The so-called ‘‘ tropical ’’ typhus was also separated 
from classical typhus by its mildness and apparent non- 
infectivity. But Fletcher and Lesslar, who first drew 
attention to it, admitted that as regards the symptoms 
it could not be distinguished from classical typhus. Yet 
since they first described it in the Federated Malay States 
the disease has become as fatal there, if not more so, than 
classical typhus used to be in England. During the year 
April Ist, 1930, to March 31st, 1931, there were notified 
in those States 106 cases with fourteen deaths, which gives 
a fatality of 13.2 per cent. I may add that fatal cases 
of Brill’s. disease have been observed to occur in the 
United States of America. Since typhus ceased to be 
epidemic or endemic in London, isolated cases have from 
time to time appeared in that city. 

May I take this opportunity of drawing the attention 
of those who are interested to another question—namely, 
What value is to be attached to the figures of the notifica- 
tions and deaths in various diseases which appear in the 
Monthly Epidemiological Reports of the Health Section 
of the Secretariat of the League of Nations? The typhus 
returns for the Federated Malay States are a case in point. 
They were first given in No. 119 (October 15th, 1928). 
They related to notified cases dating back to the second 
quarter of 1927. I have extracted the figures as they are 
given in the Monthly Reports from No. 119 onwards, and 
from them it appears that there were no cases during the 
last three quarters of 1927, and only one during the year 
1928. Yet according to a table given on page 479 of 
No. 133 (a number which contained a special article on 
typhus), confirmed by a statement made on page 493, 
there were eighty-four cases notified during 1927, and 
fifty-seven during 1928. It is disconcerting to find such 
discrepancies in an official publication of so important a 
body as the League of Nations. I may add that I 
received private information a year or two ago that the 
League’s returns relating to small-pox in a certain African 
territory were by no means to be relied upon.—I am, etc., 


West Hampstead, N.W., Nov. 16th. E. W. Goopait. 





‘WHAT IS LIFE?”’’ 

S1r,—-I have tried to point out in my little book, the 
Philosophy of a Biologist, that loss and replacement cease- 
lessly go on, both in living and in dead substances. If the 
organisms of a species show individualism, so do atoms ; 
chemical and physical constants are merely statistical 
averages of an infinite number of individuals summarizing 
a variable population. Atoms, no less than organisms, 
may retain their identity in spite of ceaseless change ; 
each instant activity of either atom or living cell is 
creative ; the identity swings about a mean and is never 
the same for two moments. ' To the claim that ‘‘ there 
is present in the living thing an active principle organizing 
it to carry out a set of self-interested purposive actions ’”’ 
science answers: Can we deny self-interested purposive 
action to the spontaneous emission of alpha particles 
from radium and the play of protons and electrons? 
Professor Haldane himself has said that ‘‘ modern physical 
investigation of the atom and molecules seemed to be 
endowing them with something very like an individual 
life.’ Each atom of a crystal or of a drop of water 
is complex, active, evolving, unknowable in ultimate 
nature as is a living cell. Progress is made and tested 





by experimental operations, and theory based on opera. 
tion and observation has led astronomers, physicists, and 
biologists over and over again to fresh operation and ob. 
servation and to new discovery. Let us, while revereng; 
the infinite unknowable ‘‘ power behind the sun,” get 
on with our operations and observation which yield 
fruitful results alike for dead and living substances,— 
I am, etc., 

LEONARD Hut, 





INJECTION OF LIPIODOL 

Si1r,—I can fully endorse Messrs. Philip Franklin ang 
Alexander Orley regarding the advantages of their metho 
of injecting lipiodol into the bronchi (November 7th, 
p. 847). When watching Mr. I. W. Magill administer ay 
intratracheal anaesthetic on one of the patients I was 
struck by the ease with which he introduced a gof 
catheter into the trachea, via the nose, without any 
apparatus or preparation, except spraying the nag 
passage and pharynx with cocaine solution. For the 
past three or four months I have been using this 
method for introducing lipiodol, and my house-physician, 
Mr. N. S. Plummer, has also used the method on q 
number of patients at Guy’s Hospital. The method has 
proved easy and successful in dealing with men, but we 
have found it more difficult in the case of women, and 
have once or twice failed, probably because the Passages 
in their upper respiratory tracts are smaller. In general, 
I find that this method causes the patient less discomfort 
and tedium than any of the others that I have employed, 
—I am, etc., 

alain We. GEOFFREY MARSHALL, 





TOXINS AND ENZYMES 

Str,—In Dr. Woodcock’s interesting letters on the 
distinction between toxins and enzymes a definition of a 
“true toxin ’’ is attempted. In his letter published on 
October 17th a ‘‘ true toxin ’’ is described as ‘‘ poison- 
ous ’’ and “ deadly,’’ and the further statement is made 
that a toxin cannot be regarded ‘‘ as imposing an altered 
mode of functioning upon a cell ; it just poisons it, kills it, 
and that is the end.’’ This rather arbitrary summing-up 
leaves us still unenlightened as to the mode of death of 
the cell. If the inquest on the cell is pursued a little 
further, fresh light is shed on the relation between toxins 
and enzymes. 

Coca (Journ. Infect. Dis., 1915) has shown that the 
haemolytic toxin of cobra venom is a_ fat-splitting 
enzyme—a lipase. This lipase breaks up the lecithin 
of the red blood corpuscle into oleic acid and desoleo 
lecithin ; both these substances disrupt the blood cell. 
Dr. Woodcock suggests that bacteriolysin may be classed 
as an ‘‘ abnormal ’’ enzyme. It may be claimed that 
toxins can also be grouped under the heading of enzymes, 
their peculiar or ‘‘abnormal’’ feature being the production 
of antibodies when injected into animals. Anti-enzymes 
as well as antitoxins exist naturally ; witness the ant 
trypsin in normal serum. There is some evidence that 
anti-enzymes appear after the injection of enzymes into 
animals (Luers and Albrecht, 1926), but the work is 
not accepted as free from error by Haldane (Enzymes, 
p-. 165). 

Locke and Main (Journ. Infect. Dis., 1931) have pointed 
out that selective specificity is characteristic of both 
enzymes and toxins. They have demonstrated the re 
semblance between the properties of neurotoxin, oxidase, 
and erepsin on the one hand, and haemotoxin, dehydro- 
genase, and papain on the other. They have also shown 
that some bacterial toxins may owe their poisonous 
characters to their copper-carrying respiratory enzyme, 
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which proves intolerable to the cells in the more highly 
organized aerobic tissues into which the toxins diffuse 
(Journ. Infect. Dis., 1930). As knowledge of the mode 
of action of the toxin increases, the resemblance to 
enzyme action becomes more apparent. 

A very large number of chemical substances may 
depress the action—that is, poiscn an enzyme—and 
among them surface-acting substances such as substituted 
urethranes (Haldane). This may be the rationale of the 
use of S.U.P. and S.U.M. 36 and 468 by McDonagh 
(Nature of Disease, vol. ii). The claim is made that 
these drugs do not kill the invading organisms, but that 
they increase the resistance of the patient. On the other 
hand, it is equally possible that they depress the activity 
of the enzymes or toxins of the invading organism.—I 
am, etc., 

Bristol, Nov. 8th. FRANK BopMAN. 











LOCKED TWINS 

Sir,—I had recalled to me, a few days ago, a neglected 
duty, that of reporting a rare and interesting case, which 
I attended several years ago. It was a case of twins, 
where the registrar of births doubted the parents’ state- 
ment that neither child had priority of birth. I have 
full notes of the case, and, as it has not lost its interest, 
I hope you will find space to publish it. 


On the afternoon of February 21st, 1924, I was called to 
Mrs. C., who was in labour at full term. She was a healthy, 
well-built young primipara, with a muscular abdominal wall 
and a roomy pelvis. The os admitted two fingers, the 
membranes were intact, and a head was felt about to engage, 
the anterior fontanelle to the right posteriorly. Just at this 
point my fingers touched something that felt like a loop of 
cord within the membranes. On my pressing this against 
the skull it was suddenly withdrawn, and I concluded it was 
a hand. This constituted the only worry I had about the 
case when I left it in the hands of the midwife, with in- 
structions to report any unusual happening. 

Several hours afterwards I was called urgently by the nurse, 
and was astonished to find her pulling on the legs and body 
of a breech case. My next surprise was that, though the body 
looked small and limp, it gave such a sense of rigid union 
with the mother’s body that I immediately desisted. At a 
glance it was very striking how tightly the shoulders were 
pressing against the upper part of the vulva, so that they 
could not be drawn away from it or towards the perineum, 
the neck passing close up behind the symphysis. There was 
no bulging of the perineum. On inserting my fingers I found, 
midway up in the pelvic canal, a small, firm head, lying 
almost in the second position. For convenience in description 
the infants may be called No. 1, the first seen, and No. 2. 
Traction on No. 1 made no impression on No. 2. 

After waiting over twenty years I had come up against my 
first case of locked twins. My long wait was not surprising, 
for, on inquiring, I found that this complication had come 
to be looked upon as a myth in at least one large maternity 
hospital, no cases having been recorded for very many years. 

The question now arose how I was to deal with it. Of 
treatment, all I could remember was that amputation of 
No. 1’s head would probably become necessary. I presumed, 
however, that that would be only after simpler measures 
had failed. Why not try traction with forceps on No. 2’s 
head? There were indications for doing so. The head of 
No. 2 was small; so also, probably, was its body. There 
was room in the pelvis for No. 2’s head and No. 1’s neck ; 
so, also, should there be room for No. 2’s body and No. 1’s 
neck. No. 1’s head appeared to be at the pelvic brim, and 
so probably capable of being displaced to let the other’s 
body pass, as it could not be if it were well engaged in the 
pelvic canal. So the most reasonable thing to do would 


be to hold No. 1’s head in situ and make traction on No. 2’s. 


Forceps were applied, and, the nurse holding No. 1’s 
shoulders tightly against the symphysis, without much diffi- 
culty No. 2 came away, its feet accompanied by No. 1’s head, 
so that I could not give either the priority of birth. It was 
Virtually, though not actually, a case of neck and neck. 
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The midwife, a lady of long experience, was astonished to 
see a child born apparently before the one she had been 
making traction on so long. 

Both infants looked inanimate, and, No. 1 being con- 
sidered hopeless from the first, all the efforts at resuscitation 
were applied to No, 2. After a short time it breathed, but, 
most surprising of all, No. 1, who had been lying meanwhile 
uncared for, began to make feeble inspiratory efforts, and 
in about half an hour was breathing well. 

The infants were females, in a common sac, with united 
placentae. Their weights were: No. 1, 3} Ib.; No. 2, a 
little over 31b. Both came away dorso-anterior. Both did 
well for about two months, when the bigger, No. 1, died of 
an acute bronchial trouble. 


Reviewing the case, on my first examination it must 
have been No. 1’s foot I felt behind and to the right of 
No. 2’s head. Where, how, and when the body passed 
the head and then slipped round in front I am sorry 
I was not there to see ; but the nurse reported that it was 
a head presentation till shortly before she had had to send 
for me. My opinion was that uterine contractions had 
been feeble till the parts had become relaxed, and then, 
with strong pains, the complication had developed rapidly, 
owing to the wedge action of the feet and legs passing 

ehind the head. No doubt No. 2’s head was pushed 
aside while the body passed, and, later, interlocking of 
the heads had caused No. 2’s head to be pulled down 
into the pelvis. Other factors which helped to bring about 
the complication were: the roomy pelvis, the small heads, 
the common sac, and pulling on No. 1. Naturally, at 
the point where the uterine efforts or traction caused the 
upper head to press the lower against the hollow of the 
sacrum instead of in the axis of the pelvis, the normal 
mechanism of labour was defeated. e 

It may be said that this was not really a true case 
of impacted twins, because only one head could be 
said to have been in the pelvic canal. It was truly a case 
of locked twins, and, certainly, decapitation would have 
kecome necessary if I had persisted in trying to deliver 
No. 1 first. Supposing I had found both heads ‘in the 
pelvic canal, I think I should have employed the same 
treatment, with the modification that I should have 
encouraged No. 1’s head to follow No. 2’s, my reason 
being that, the pelvis being capable of containing both 
heads and necks, the outlet, unless abnormally contracted, 
ought to let them through. In such a case, of course, 
No. 2’s head would be so near at hand, distending the 
perineum, that it would be calling for traction. 

Besides contracted outlet there is another condition that 
might render delivery without decapitation impossible, 
and that is, if No. 1’s head has partially entered the 
pelvis but is too big fully to enter with the other child’s 
neck. It is extraordinary, however, how pliable, exten- 
sible, and compressible the human newborn infant is, 
and, as the heads are compressing one another in a manner 
unfavourable to delivery, it is surprising what a little 
traction might do to relieve this.—I am, etc., 


ALEX. MACINTYRE, M.B., Ch.B. 
Airdrie, Lanarkshire, Oct. 3ist. 





DIET AND PUERPERAL SEPSIS 
A Farmer's Observations 

Sir,---I read with great interest the article entitled 
‘‘ Diet as a prophylactic agent against puerperal sepsis ”’ 
in the Journal of October 3rd, and thought that perhaps 
the work and observations of a farmer patient of mine 
might be of interest. 

He told me that he had been reading an article in the 
daily paper and had no idea that puerperal fever was so 
common among ween, and also that doctors seemed 
surprised that so few cases occurred in slum districts, but 
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that that was just what he would expect. He went in 
for breeding pedigree stock, and twenty years ago he 
found that at the end of nearly every season he lost one 
or two ewes as the result of puerperal fever ; sometimes 
he would lose five or six, occasionally none, but the 
deaths always occurred towards the end of the season. 
Later he began to lose them earlier in the season, and the 
numbers lost became much greater, so much so that the 
outlook became alarming, and as many as 60 per cent. 
died. 

He consulted many veterinary surgeons, and all advised 
that the lambing pen should be.changed. But my farmer 
friend would not agree to this. He had already carried 
out various experiments, which seemed to prove to him 
that infection was not the cause, or at any rate not the 
sole cause, of the trouble. In spite of many precautions 
taken to prevent infection, the mortality had not 
decreased. He had taken five ewes, a few weeks before 
lambing was due, and put them in a field by themselves. 
They were left out day and night with no one to tend 
them, and were allowed to lamb without aid ; yet three 
died as a result of puerperal fever. He had lambed some 
in a new pen treated with creosote, yet the first ewe to 
lamb had died. 

He gave up all idea of infection being the real cause, 
and looked about for some other reason, and finally hit 
upon what he believes to be the solution. Contrary to 
all advice, he had the courage to test his own convictions, 
and decided to lamb forty ewes in the same pen in 
which he had lost some 60 per cent. a few weeks earlier ; 
in this pen there was the same six inches of manure on 
the floor into which had soaked the discharges from 
those ewes which had died as the result of puerperal fever. 
He did not lose a single ewe, though he kept them in the 
pen for three days instead of letting them out as usual. 

Since that year he has not lost a single ewe from 
puerperal fever—that is, for nineteen consecutive years. 
But during that year he made various experiments. He 
divided his flock into two groups—treated and untreated 
—and deliberately tried to infect his treated ones with 
the lochia of those ewes dying as the result of puerperal 
fever, but he was unable to do so. He found he could 
produce the disease when he wished, and stop it when he 
wished, but he could not cure it when it had once 
developed. As I have said, at first he usually lost a few 
cases at the end of each season. Possibly he would start 
with 100 ewes; each day some would lamb, and so 
the numbers that remained to lamb would be reduced ; 
yet, roughly, the same amount of food would be given, 
so that perhaps 50 ewes would be getting just as much 
food as had been previously given to 100. Deaths then 
began to occur. 

He started to go in for pedigree stock, and was anxious 
to get fine ewes ; the finer the animals he got the more he 
lost as a result of puerperal sepsis, and he began to lose 
them at the beginning of the season. He also noticed that 
those farmers who took great care of their flocks and 
fed them well lost most ewes. When he cut down the 
ration he did not lose a single case, but he was keen on 
getting fine animals, and gradually increased the food 
until cases of sepsis began to crop up. He next cut 
down the food, and no more cases occurred. He then 
Geliberately put aside the last five ewes, fed them up well, 
and lost three. The five put into the field by themselves 
had to contend with the elements, and were therefore fed 
very well, and three of them died. 

He has convinced himself that the whole cause of 
puerperal fever in ewes is due to fattening up and over- 
feeding with artificial foods, such as cake. Natural foods 
such as hay and turnips do not matter. The treatment, 
or rather prevention of the disease, is simply starvation, 
or rather giving a strictly limited ration with natural 
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foodstuffs. He finished by saying: ‘‘ Of course, doctor, 
I don’t know much about human beings, but it seems to 
me that in many ways what applies to animals applies 
very much the same to them, and if it is true tha 
puerperal fever occurs more amongst the well-to-do, ang 
not amongst the poor, then feeding up with unnatural 
foods may have something to do with it.’’—I am, ete., 


& > - 
Grantham, Lincs, Nov. 8rd. H. P. Dawson, 


‘* FAILED FORCEPS ” CASES 

Sir,—The account of the 100 consecutive cases after 
forceps application admitted to the Liverpool Maternity 
Hospital’ is a perfect example of how deceptive quite 
accurate figures can be. There is no indication of whether 
these cases were admitted in a month or in a year. “fy 
59 instances the patient was in the first stage of labour, 
the smallest degree of dilatation being a two-finger 0s,” 
This gives the impression that in Liverpool doctors are 
brandishing forceps night and day, and applying them to 
every undilated os on Merseyside. It is a relief to read 
further on that only three cases of ruptured uterus were 
admitted. One had gathered the impression that there 
is scarcely an unruptured uterus in Liverpool. The paper 
then goes on to draw conclusions about the inadequacy 
of midwifery teaching. I suggest that a man who puts 
on forceps in the first stage is unteachable ; why waste the 
time of the ninety-nine for the unteachable one? 

Such statements as these are entirely misleading, because 
they give only a part of the truth. What percentage of 
forceps applications in the area served by the hospital do 
these hundred cases represent? Nobody knows. All that 
the figures prove is that there are a certain number of 
medical men in a big city who are unfit to practise mid- 
wifery. As this is a self-evident fact, why waste time 
and paper by going into fantastic percentages? —I am, etc,, 


Hendon, N.W., Nov. 10th. R. W. Cocksuut. 


TREATMENT OF ANTHRAX BY N.A.B. 

S1r,—My statement is from memory, but I think I am 
correct in saying that Professor Eurich treated anthrax 
with N.A.B. at Bradford in 1913. 

Since Pijper’s article in the Lancet in 1926, to which 
Drs. Coghlan and Shorvon refer in the Journal of Novem- 
ber 14th, there have been two or three subsequent articles 
on the same subject in the Lancet, and also in the Guy’s 
Hospital Gazette, which contains yet another account of 
this treatment in its current number. A reference to the 
report of the Chief Inspector of Factories for 1930 would 
show that N.A.B. is widely used in this country for the 
cure of anthrax.—I am, etc., 

C. G. BRENTNALL, M.B., 


Physician in Charge of Anthrax 
Department, Warrington Infirmary. 


November 14th. 





PAIN IN THE ARM AND A DEAD TOOTH 

Sir,—In spite of any appearances to the contrary I did 
not so much miss Dr.Crookshank’s point as feel that it was 
far from clearly expressed in his first letter. Without this 
further explanation his advice, if followed, would have 
led to much unnecessary tinkering with patients. We dare 
not attempt to put all right that is wrong ; sorely tried 
Nature must be allowed some field for her recuperative 
activities. Were there more thorough co-operation 
between clinician and pathologist there might be les 
reason for the latter to receive the hopeful therapeuti¢ 
excursions of the former with incredulity.—I am, etc., 


Harotp H. SANGUINETII 


Kensington, W., Nov. 16th. 








1 British Medical Journal, November 7th, 1931, p. 849. 
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FOREIGN BODIES IN THE ALIMENTARY 
TRACT 
Srr,—After reading Mr. Gordon Bruce’s paper in your 
issue of October 24th, an interesting case came to my 


mind. 

My brother, the late Dr. R. J. Collier of Manor Park, 
was called in to see a woman who complained of a large 
painful lump in the right iliac fossa ; thinking this was 
a growth, and considering that the patient was very ill, 
he called in a surgeon from the London Hospital, who 
operated pretty soon, I believe. During the operation a 
hard substance was encountered, and to the great surprise 
of the surgeon and my brother, a large smoker’s knife, 
with the blade open at a right angle to the shaft, was 
pulled out. It seems that the woman, in a drunken fit, 
had tried to commit suicide by pushing the knife down 
her throat four months previous to the operation ; 
after its perilous journey it anchored at the caecum. 
I saw the knife some days after the operation, and I 
believe the intention was to find a place for it in the 
London Hospital Museum ; whether this was carried out 
or not I do not know. I may add that the patient did 
not live long after her operation. 


=) all, etC., 


Westminster, S.W., Nov. 9th. W. A. COLLIER. 





BIOPHYSICS 

Sir,—In your issue of October 31st (p. 804), the 
reviewer of Dr. Wishart’s book on Groundwork of Bio- 
physics says: ‘‘ Those portions of the subject [physiology ] 
which are investigated with the aid of exact physical 
measurements are now often called biophysics.’’ In June, 
1930, the Society of Apothecaries published the first 
official Register of Bio-Physical Assistants, at the instiga- 
tion of the British Medical Association at its Annual 
Meeting in 1929. If the term ‘“‘ biophysics’’ has the 
meaning which your reviewer suggests, then the official 
Register of Bio-Physical Assistants is totally misleading, 
and it is obvious that either the Society of Apothecaries 
must claim precedence in choosing this term or else change 
the title of these assistants in physical medicine. Per- 
sonally I should prefer the latter course, since the term 
“bio-physical assistants’’ does not convey, to the ordinary 
medical man, the real nature of the work undertaken by 
these assistants. The whole nomenclature of physical 
medicine needs overhauling, and it is time some authorita- 
tive body undertook this.—I am, etc., 


R. Kinc Brown, 
Kditor, British Journal of 
London, S.E.5, Nov. 12th. Physical Medicine. 











Medical Notes in Parliament 
[FRoM OUR PARLIAMENTARY CORRESPONDENT] 





The House of Commons this week carried a financial 
resolution authorizing the introduction of the Abnormal 
Importations (Customs Duties) Act. The Government 
proposed to carry this Bill into law during the week. 

The Parliamentary Medical Committee arranged to hold 
its first meeting on November 18th, and to dine together 
that evening. 

The Minister of Health and the Secretary for Scotland 
have now presented a resolution explaining the proposed 
resolution prolonging the health insurance of genuinely 
unemployed persons. 

Social Services 

During the debate on the Address in the House of Commons 
Sir StarrorpD Criprs, for the official Opposition, moved an 
amendment, on November 12th, which ended by expressing 
Tegret that there was no mention in the King’s Speech of 
ahy intention to restore and develop the social services. 











Speaking against the amendment, on the same day, Dr. 
F. E. FRremantie said that Conservatives could share the 
feeling expressed in the last words of the amendment. They 
had to maintain the social services in a time of fluctuating 
money exchanges and price levels. They must maintain the 
efficiency of institutions and personnel. They must make 
better use of what they had, and must progress slowly but 
surely. They wanted to feel sure of a general continuance 
of the movement for housing the people, but with a stop 
in the waste that had been going on. With all the £12,000,000 
a year for housing subsidies with which the Exchequer was 
saddled for the next forty or fifty years there had been little 
or no improvement in the housing of those who could afford 
only to pay 10s. or less a week in rent. Parliament must 
stop subsidizing people who could build for themselves and 
focus attention on slum clearance and the building of houses 
at lower prices. He thought they could expect the Town 
and Country Planning Bill to be put into law, with the 
necessary amendments, very soon. The country required less 
costly administration in some of its institutions. The Board 
of Control lately made an excellent report on their permanent 
institutions, especially those for mental defectives. They had 
learnt from foreign countries. There was extravagance and 
unnecessary expenditure in these institutions. The whole 
trend of medical and surgical science of recent times had 
shown they could get on better with cheaper material. There 
was enormous waste in the building and furnishing of present 
institutions. They did not want things that would last for 
a hundred years, nor marble corridors, but cheaper, and at the 
same time good, building. They must maintain the efficiency 
of the institutions and of their personnel. Whatever Parlia- 
ment did, it must keep its hands off research. He hoped the 
scheme of veterinary research would be brought to fruition. 
The Local Government Act, 1929, had caused tremendous 
developments, and a breathing space for a year or two 
would be good for local administration. If, instead of passing 
new legislation and setting up new officials, they got down to 
the proper administration of that Act, local authorities could 
progress without. further expenditure. Dr. Fremantle asked 
the House to consider the institutions under the Ministry of 
Pensions, which were becoming obsolescent. The number 
of persons dealt with by the Ministry of Pensions was shrink- 
ing, but another Department was building new hospitals and 
setting up new stafis. Much could be done if they got the 
medical departments of the different Ministries to co-operate. 
He emphasized the great value of voluntary institutions in 
addition to official institutions. Large spheres had up to now 
been most usefully covered by voluntary institutions and 
services ; the hospitals and the nursing services were two 
instances. They should develop them. People should be 
taught that they must help themselves if they were to get 
full value from the opportunities which were provided. As 
long as the amount of good done was measured by the amount 
of money spent, so long would people of all classes be diverted 
from the parts they should play. 

Miss CazaLet said that she entirely agreed with what Dr. 
Fremantle had said last week in regard to housing. Although 
we were spending more than £12,000,000 in subsidies, we were 
not meeting the needs of those who could only afford 5s., 
or at the most 7s. 6d., for their weekly rent. A far simpler 
form of flats and tenements ought to be constructed if the 
immediate needs of the poorest citizens were to be met. 
With the co-operation and consent of the Ministry of Health 
a great deal more could be done in this direction, and she 
urged the Minister of Health to consider the question very 
carefully at the earliest possible moment. 


Excessive Imports 


On November 16th Mr. Runciman, speaking on the Govern- 
ment’s proposals for dealing with excessive imports, said 
that during the last few weeks there had been anticipation 
abroad that the imposition of customs duties might be part 
of the policy of the Government. The result had been that 
clever folk abroad had been trying to get their imports into 
this country. In the opinion of the Government that had 
been done to an excessive amount. Such imports included 
knives and surgical instruments. The Government had come 
to the conclusion that the best way to deal with this abnormal 
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importation,’ and at once, was to give the Board of Trade 
power to issue an Order which would impose a duty, not 
exceeding 100 per cent., on the value of the articles. It was 
hoped that a Bill authorizing this would be passed through 
all its stages and receive the Royal assent on November 20th. 
The powers which were being asked for were emergency 
powers, and the Government’s proposals must come up for 
consideration again in six months, or something else must 
take their place. 

The motion for the Address was carried without a division. 

Mr. Hore-BELisHa, replying to Sir H. Page-Croft on 
November 16th, said that for the ten working days ended 
November 10th last the value of imported chemicals, drugs, 
dyes, and colours was £895,399. 


Highbury Pensions Hospital 

Replying to Mr. Crooke, on November 12th, Major Tryon 
(Minister of Pensions) said that, owing to the steady decline 
in the number of patients in the Highbury Hospital, Birming- 
ham, it had been decided, in agreement with the hespital 
committee, that the maintenance of this institution as a 
Ministry of Pensions hospital could no longer be justified. It 
would be closed at the end of December. The number of 
men still requiring institutional treatment at the end of the 
year would be small, and treatment would be given them in 
a Ministry or in a civil hospital. They would enjoy the same 
privileges as other pensioners undergoing treatment in those 
institutions. Dr. FREMANTLE asked whether any use was to 
be made of Highbury Hospital, or whether it would be shut 
down and its value thrown away, when so many hospitals 
had to be built. Major Tryon asked for notice of this 
question. 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease 

On November 16th Sir J. Gitmour, replying to Mr. Hurd, 
said that he had considered the latest report of the Foot-and- 
Mouth Disease Research Committee as affecting the -risks 
involved in the importation of dried milk and other milk 
products from foreign countries where disease was prevalent. 
While it would appear from the laboratory experiments so far 
conducted that milk powder, in common with many other 
commodities, might be a potential carrier of foot-and-mouth 
disease, it had not been demonstrated that the virus survived 
in milk powder under trade conditions. The practicability of 
carrying out further tests under trade conditions was under 
consideration. 


Unemployed Insured Persons.—Iin reply to Mr. Rhys Davies, 
on November 12th, the Minister of Health, Sir E. Hirton 
YounG, said he proposed to introduce immediate legislation 
to protect the health insurance and pension rights of those 
unemployed insured persons who would otherwise lose these 
rights at the end of the year. 


Housing.—Sir E. Hitton YounG informed Dr. F. E. 
Fremantle, on November 12th, that 618,547 houses had been 
built in England and Wales by local authorities from 1919 to 
September 30th, 1931. Approximately 1,135,000 houses had 
been built by private enterprise during the same pericd. 








The Services 





DEATHS IN THE SERVICES 

Deputy Inspector-General Henry Laurence Crocker, R.N. (ret.), 
died recently at Plymouth, aged 79. He was educated 
at University College Hospital, and took the M.R.C.S. in 
1875 and the L.R.C.P.Ed. in 1876. Entering the Navy as 
surgeon on March 3lst, 1876, he attained the rank of fleet 
surgeon on September 5th, 1893, and retired, with an honorary 
step in rank, on June Ist, 1906. He was granted a Greenwich 
Hospital pension in 1915. 


Colonel William Mitchell Houston, I.M.S., died on October 
30th in King Edward’s Hospital for Officers, Osborne, Isle 
of Wight. He was born on November 2nd, 1875, and was 
educated at Trinity College, Dublin, where he graduated B.A. 
in 1897, and M.B., B.Ch., and B.A.O. in 1899. Entering the 
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I.M.S. as lieutenant on June 28th, 1900, he attained the Tank 
of colonel on August 7th, 1929. He served in Somaliland 
East Africa, in the campaign of 1903-4, receiving the medal 
with a clasp. On the outbreak of the great war he Was 
appointed to the staff of the Indian hospital ship Gurkhg 
which was engaged in carrying Indian and Australian wounded 
from France and the Dardanelles to England. In 1915, whey 
arrangements were being made in India to cope with the 
large contingents of wounded then arriving from Mesopotamia 
he was recalled to India to serve as registrar of the Victoria 
War Hospital, Bombay, and the following year he was 
appointed officer commanding the Officers’ Convalescent Home 
Nasik. Thereafter he served as health officer of the Port of 
Bombay, until his appointment in 1929 as Inspector-Gener} 
of Civil Hospitals, Bihar and Orissa, an appointment which 
he had to relinquish in December owing to ill-health. Colong 
Houston had the honour of being appointed honorary surgeog 
to the Viceroy, in May, 1929. 


Lieut.-Colonel Paul Knighton Gilroy, W.C., Indian Medica 
Service, died after a Jong illness on October 22nd, aged 46, 
He was born on June 7th, 1885, and was educated at 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and at St. George’s Hospital, 
He took the M.R.C.S. and L.R.C.P.Lond. in 1909, and 
graduated as B.A. (with honours), M.B. and B.Chir.Cantab, 
in 1910, and as M.D. in 1913. After filling the post of 
house-physician at St. George’s, he entered the I.M.S. ag 
lieutenant on January 29th, 1910, and became lieutenant 
colonel on July 29th, 1929. He served in the war of 1914-18 
in Iraq, 1915-18, was mentioned in dispatches in the London 
Gazette of June 15th, 1916, and March 12th, 1918, and 
received the Military Cross on January Ist, 1918. At the time 
of his death he held the appointment of superintendent of 
St. George’s Hospital, Bombay. 


Lieut.-Colonel William Lapsley, O.B.E., of La _ Porte, 
St. Jacques, Jersey, died there suddenly on October 2st, 
aged 56. He was born on July 28th, 1875, educated at 
Queen’s College, Cork, and graduated as M.B., Ch.B., and 
B.A.O. of the Royal University, Ireland, -in 1899, and after- 
wards took the D.T.M., with distinction, at the London School 
of Tropical Medicine, in 1912. Entering the I.M.S. as liew 
tenant on June 28th, 1900, he became lieutenant-colonel on 
December 28th, 1919, and retired on July 24th, 1928. He 
served in the Waziristan campaign on the North-West Frontier 
of India in 1901-2, gaining the frontier medal with a clasp; 
and in the war of 1914-18 ; in Persia in 1918-19, when he was 
mentioned in dispatches in the London Gazette of February 
8rd, 1920, and received the O.B.E. on June 3rd, 1919. 








Universities and Colleges 





VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
Dr. E. H. Walker has been appointed Lecturer in Public 
Health Administration. 





ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS OF ENGLAND 
An ordinary meeting of the Council of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England was held on November 12th, when 
Lord Moynihan, the President, was in the chair. 

Diplomas of Membership were granted to 122 candidates 
who had passed the examination in medicine, surgery, and 
midwifery of the Examining Board in England. 

Diplomas in Public Health were granted jointly with the 
Royal College of Physicians to nineteen successful candidates. 

The lists of successful candidates for the diplomas of 
Membership of the College and in Public Health were printed 
in the report of the meeting of the Royal College of Physicians 
published in our issue of November 7th (p. 876), with the 
exception of H. K. G. Nash and Marie W. E. H. Schuyt va 
Castricum, who were granted the diploma of Membership. 

It was reported that two candidates had been successful at 
the Primary Examination for the Fellowship held at Toronto 
in October. 





ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS OF IRELAND 
At the meeting of the President and Fellows held on November 
6th, the following Members of the College were admitted 
to the Fellowship: Daniel Moriarty, Robert Henry Joseph 
Mulhall Corbet, Gerald Spence Smyth, Henry Francis Moore. 
Yang Lin was admitted as a Member and Licentiate of the 
College. 
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BILTON POLLARD, F.R.C.S. 





Obituary 


BILTON POLLARD, M.D., F.R.C.S. 

Consulting Surgeon, University College Hospital ; Emeritus 

Professor of Clinical Surgery, University College, London 
Mr. Bilton Pollard, whose death at Bournemouth on 
November 5th we announced in our last issue, spent the 
greater part of his professional life in close association 
with University College Hospital and its medical school. 
Since his retirement from practice seventeen years ago 
he had rather lost touch with the medical world of 
London. 

Bilton Pollard was born on November 11th, 1855, at 
Rastrick in Yorkshire, where his father, Tempest Pollard, 
M.R.C.S., was in general prac- 
tice. From Epsom College he 
went to University College, 
London, in 1874, and gained 
first-class honours in the inter- 
mediate and final examinations 
for the M.B. degree of London 
University. He obtained the 
M.R.C.S. diploma in_ 1879, 
graduated M.B. and BS. m 
1880, and became M.D. and 
F.R.C.S. in 1881. For a year 
he was demonstrator of 
anatomy at University College 
uader Professor Thane, having 
Rickman Godlee and Quarry 
Silcock as his colleagues. In 
those days a young surgeon in 
London had very slight oppor- 
tunities for operating, even 
when on the staff of a 
hospital. Pollard accordingly 
went to Manchester, and 
gained his early experience 
‘as resident surgical officer at 
the Royal Infirmary ; he then 
returned to University College 
Hospital as surgical registrar. 
From 1885 to 1897 he was 
surgeon to the North-Eastern 
Hospital for Children (now 
known as the Queen’s Hos- 
pital) in Bethnal Green. He 
was elected assistant surgeon 
to University College Hos- 
pital in 1887, was promoted 
full surgeon in 1894, and two 


years later became professor of clinical surgery at 
University College. On his retirement from the active 
staff in 1914 he was elected consulting surgeon and 


emeritus professor. 

As an operator Pollard was deliberate, but he was 
very sure and safe ; his colleagues knew this, and often 
asked for his services for themselves and their families. 
As a teacher he took great pains, never allowed himself 
to be hurried, and was always willing, and indeed anxious, 
to help students. Thus he acquired a great reputation 
among University College Hospital men, and built up 
a considerable practice. Before a special department was 
formed, he was in charge of ear and nose cases at the 
hospital At various times he acted as examiner in 
Surgery in the Universities of Oxford and Manchester ; 
he was for ten years a member of the court of examiners 
of the Royal College of Surgeons of England, and from 
1910 to 1918 he served on the Council. 

As surgical registrar in the early ‘eighties Bilton Pollard 
Was responsible for four issues of the University College 








| 


| 





Hospital surgical reports, and he contributed papers on 
surgical subjects to this and other medical journals. Out- 
side his own hospital he was perhaps best known to 
students as editor of the twelfth, thirteenth, and four- 
teenth editions of Christopher Heath’s Minor Surgery. 
Apprehensions about his health led him to retire from 
practice earlier than most surgeons, and he went to seek 
quiet life on the south coast, living first at Sidmouth, 
and later at Bournemouth. 


We are indebted to Mr. WILFRED TRoTTER, F.R.S., for 
the following appreciation : 

Bilton Poliard was the last survivor of four men who, 
in the early years of this century, gave a special quality 
to the surgery school of University College Hospital. The 
others were Arthur Barker, 
Rickman Godlee, and Victor 
Horsley. Barker was perhaps 
the most elegant surgical 
technician of his time. Godlee 
was an anatomist, an artist, 
a scholar, and a surgeon of 
great ability in the best 
academic tradition. Horsley 
was an acknowledged genius, 
in whose company even the 
most obtuse could not miss 
the thrill of contact with great 
powers. In this very dis- 
tinguished group Pollard easily 
held his own as an influence 
and a _ force. He was no 
virtuoso of the operating 
theatre, he was no profound 
scholar, he had opened up 
no new province of surgery, 
but he was a complete prac- 
tical surgeon, armed in every 
branch of the art, and the 
confident master of his equip- 
ment. If the light he shone 
with was relatively mild, it 
was also supremely constant 
and without those _ inter- 
mittences which seem to be 
unavoidable by great brilliance. 

To the superficial his prac- 
tice might have seemed want- 
ing in animation and vigour, 
for he came to a _ decision 
slowly, and he was one of the 
most deliberate operators of 
his generation. He has been known, at the end of an 
operation, when all his assistants were sinking with 
fatigue, to taxe down an elaborately completed line 
of suture because, after long and placid contemplation, 
it was found not to reach his standard of the exact and 
safe. His methods, however, as a whole must have been 
in fundamental harmony with the needs of the living body, 
for his patients commonly behaved in a way not always 
shown by those of more dashing operators, in prosaically 
getting well. The degree and the consistency of his 
practical success found their most solid testimonial in the 
fact that he early became the students’ surgeon. It was 
to him that they went in their surgical necessities, and it 
was to him that they brought their mothers and their 
aunts, knowing that they would find him as sane and 
realistic in diagnosis as he would be competent and deter- 
mined in treatment. 

Pollard’s whole career was an exemplary demonstration 
of the familiar truth that for effectiveness in even so 
technical an art as surgery character can contribute as 
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much as, if not more than, aptitude. He was a Yorkshire- 
man, and to the attentive ear his native county lingered 
faintly and pleasantly in his speech. His figure was 
sturdy and comfortable, his expression was mild and 
benevolent, but with a straight look that showed 
he could be resolute and formidably direct. When 
reproof was necessary he had the admirable art of giving 
it weight without anger, so that it did its work and left 
no by-product of ‘bitterness and discouragement. His 
mind was shrewd and realistic rather than actively 
intellectual, and he had an implacable good sense that no 
ingenuity could delude. His strongest personal character- 
istic was his rock-like placidity. This was no mere inertia, 
but an inward calm in which the perplexities of diagnosis 
were surprisingly often resolved, and which made him 
as an operator extraordinarily independent of his audience, 
and unruffled by complications. His serene temperament 
was undoubtedly the very substance of his being, and 
in the last analysis the quality that put him among the 
very small band of the soundest, the most uniformly suc- 
cessful, and, above all, the most trusted surgeons of 
his time. 





ROBERT ALEXANDER MURRAY, M.D., C.M. 
Consulting Surgeon, Stockport Infirmary 
We regret to announce the death, on October 4th, of 
Dr. R. A. Murray, who for the last fifty years had been 
one of the most prominent personalities in Stockport. 

Robert Alexander Murray was born in 1858, and received 
his medical education in Edinburgh and Paris. He gradu- 
ated M.B., C.M.Ed. in 1879, and proceeded M.D. in 1893. 
He was appointed house-surgeon to the Stockport Infirmary 
at the age of 22, and six years later was elected honorary 
surgeon. For twenty-five years he served the institution 
in this capacity, and when he retired as senior surgeon in 
1912 he continued to act as vice-president of the board 
of management, and was appointed honorary consulting 
surgeon. He conducted a large private practice without 
specializing in any one direction. With the outbreak of 
war he devoted his energies to the treatment of the 
wounded, and it was largely due to his influence that 
several of the fine new schools which had recently been 
erected in Stockport were placed at the disposal of the 
military authorities for use as hospitals. He was in a 
great measure the author of the scheme whereby these 
schools, together with the town hall and other buildings, 
could be most advantageously employed. He became 
the principal medical officer of the local military hos- 
pitals, and in recognition of his services received the 
O.B.E. When Brinnington Manor was taken over by the 
British Red Cross Society as a neurological hospital for 
shell shock cases Dr. Murray was appointed its consulting 
surgeon ; he also acted as medical referee for the War 
Pensions Committee. 

For twenty-seven years Dr. Murray had been a member 
of the Stockport Town Council, and in 1920 was appointed 
alderman ; he was chairman of several committees, and 
associated himself particularly with the improvement of 
sanitation in the erection of public buildings. He was a 
senior magistrate in the town, having been appointed in 
1892. He was the governor of several educational institu- 
tions, and a member of the court of governors of the 
University of Manchester. For nearly fifty years he played 
a leading part in electoral campaigns as a prominent 
Conservative, being chairman of the Stockport Conserva- 
tive and Constitutional Association from 1910 to 1926; 
on relinquishing that position he became president. He 
was a member of the British Medical Association, and 
of the Chester, Lancashire, and Stockport Panel 
Committees. 


= 


America has recently lost another eminent obstetrician 
in Professor JOHN WuitrRipGE WILLiaMs of Johns Hopking 
University, Baltimore. He died on October 23rd, the 
very day on which, had his health allowed him to trayg 
to England, he was to have received the Honorary Felloy. 
ship of the British College of Obstetricians and Gynaegg. 
logists. Through his classic textbook Professor Whitrj 
Williams was probably better known than any othe 
English-speaking obstetrician, and his death, coming » 
soon after that of Professor Polak, is a heavy loss ty 
obstetrics and gynaecology in America, and _ indeed 
throughout the world. 


The death of Epwin Morton, M.D., at the age of 6 
leaves a gap in the medical life of Oxford which it wil] 
be hard to fill. A graduate in medicine of Edinburgh, he 
took his M.A. at Oxford and the D.P.H. of the R.C.P.S]. 
After some years of general practice in Redditch ang 
Woodstock he became assistant school medical officer for 
Oxfordshire in 1908, and medical officer of health for 
North Oxfordshire combined districts in 1912. After 
taking this public appointment his interest in the clinical 
side of medicine remained as keen as ever. He was a 
regular attendant at meetings of the Oxford Medical 
Society, and was always ready to discuss modern ideas and 
methods. As an M.O.H. he was always intensely aliye 
to the position of the general practitioner, and showed 
much kindness to newcomers to his area. Dr. Morton’s 
interest in Oxford, and particularly in his old college, 
Christ Church, was one of the marked features of his life, 
as were his sense of humour and his unfailing tact and 
courtesy the keynotes of his association with his fellow 
practitioners. 








Medical News 





The Purvis Oration before the West Kent Medico 
Chirurgical Society will be given by Sir William H. 
Willcox at the Miller General Hospital, Greenwich, on 
Friday, December 11th, at 8.45 p.m. ; the subject wil 
be recent researches into the causation of chronic 
rheumatism. 


At the meeting of the Medico-Legal Society to be held at 
11, Chandos Street, W.1, on Thursday, November 26th, 
at 8.30 p.m., Dr. Emanuel Miller will read a paper on the 
social aspects of juvenile delinquency, to be followed by 
a discussion. The annual dinner of the society has been 
indefinitely postponed. 


At the next meeting of the Society for the Study of 
Inebriety, to be held in the rooms of the Medical Society 
of London, 11, Chandos Street, Cavendish Square, W., on 
Tuesday, January 12th, at 4 p.m., Dr. W. Norwood 
East, H.M. Commissioner of Prisons, will open a dis 
cussion on mental defectiveness and alcohol and dmg 
addiction. 


The autumn dinner of the Irish Medical Schools’ and 
Graduates’ Association will be held in the Georgian Suite, 
Piccadilly Hotel, on Thursday, November 26th, at 
7.45 p.m., with the president, Mr. Andrew Fullerton, 
F.R.C.S.1., in the chair. The High Commissioner for the 
Irish Free State and Dr. W. G. Willoughby, President of 
the British Medical Association, will be the official guests. 
Dinner tickets, for members and guests, ladies and 
gentlemen, 15s. 6d. (exclusive of wines). Application, 
accompanied by remittance, together with names of guests, 
should be forwarded as early as possible to Mr. James 
Carver, F.R.C.S., St. George-in-the-East Hospital, E.1. 

The annual dinner and dance of the British Serbian 
Units Branch of the British Legion will be held at the 
Lysbeth Hall, Soho Square, W.1, on Saturday, December 
5th, at 7 for 7.20 p.m. The president, Miss Marx, will 
be in the chair. 
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At the scientific evening to be held at St. Mary’s 
Hospital, London, W., on Tuesday next, November 24th, 
demonstrations will be given of a number of new appli- 
ances and new processes used in medical practice and 
research work at the hospital. Among these will be an 
explanation by Sir Almroth Wright of the process known 
gs ‘‘intertraction,’’ a toxicology demonstration, a film 
illustrating the St. Mary’s method of treating varicose 
ulcers, and the diminutive camera used for taking a 
number of pictures at once of the interior of the stomach. 


The Fellowship of Medicine and Post-Graduate Medical 
Association announces that a whole-day course in procto- 
logy will be given at St. Mark’s Hospital, from November 
93rd to 28th (fee £3 3s.). An afternoon course in infants’ 
diseases will be given at the Infants Hospital, Vincent 
Square, from November 30th to December 12th (fee £3 3s.). 
A course in dermatology will be held at the Blackfriars 
Skin Hospital from November 30th to December 
12th (fee £1 1s). Free lectures will be given at the 
Medical Society of London, 11, Chandos Street, W., on 
Wednesdays at 4 p.m. as follows: November 25th, Sir 
Henry Gauvain, on ‘‘ Bone and joint tuberculosis ”’ ; 
December 2nd, Mr. Tudor Edwards, on “‘ Surgical chest 
diseases’’ ; December 9th, Mr. Cecil Joll, on ‘“‘ Goitre, 
with special reference to thyrotoxicosis.’’ A lecture for 
the M.R.C.P. will be given by Dr. W, J. Adie on Novem- 
ber 23rd, at the same place, at 8.30 p.m., on “‘ Diseases 
of the nervous system,’’ and by Dr. Knyvett Gordon at 
10, Bedford Square, on November 25th, at 8.30 p.m., on 
“ Anaemia,’’ and on November 27th on ‘‘ Leukaemia ’’ (fee 
10s. 6d. for each lecture). Free clinical demonstrations 
will be given as follows: December Ist, Victoria Park 
Hospital, by Mr. W. H. C. Romanis, at 9.15 a.m. ; 
December 3rd, National Heart Hospital, by Dr. F. W. 
Price, at 3 p.m. (admission by ticket, obtainable from 
the Fellowship) ; December 7th, St. John’s Hospital, 
Dr. S. E. Dore, at 6 p.m.; December 8th, Royal 
Northern Hospital, Mr. Hamilton Bailey, at 3.30 p.m. ; 
December 15th, Royal Waterloo Hospital, Dr. Bernard 
Myers, at 2 p.m. ; December 17th, Miller General Hos- 
pital, Mr. Reginald Ledlie, at 11 a.m. Copies of sylla- 
buses of all courses may be obtained from the Fellowship 
of Medicine, 1, Wimpole Street, W.1. 

The fourth extra-metropolitan dinner of the University 
of London Medical Graduates Society was held in Bristol 
on November 13th. The president of the society, Sir 
John Rose Bradford, Bt., took the chair, and was sup- 
ported by the past-president, Sir StClair Thomson. 
Thirty members attended. The next meeting of the 
society will be held on Thursday, January 2Ist, from 
4 to 6 p.m., at the London School of Hygiene and 
Tropical Medicine, by invitation of the council of the 
School. The programme will include demonstrations and 
films. Applications for membership of the society may be 
sent to the honorary secretaries, 11, Chandos Street, W.1. 

At the first meeting of the Southwark Medical Society, 
held in the Evelina Hospital, with Dr. Ellis Stungo in the 
chair, Dr. William Stott, medical officer of health for 
Southwark, gave an address on co-operation between the 
M.O.H. and the practitioner. He surveyed the field of 
public health work, and dealt with such problems as 
housing, encroachment, and notification. An interesting 
discussion followed, in which Dr. Crowe, tuberculosis 
officer for Southwark, Dr. R. Larkin, surgeon M Division 
Metropolitan Police, and Dr. F. Porter-Smith participated. 

The Ministry of Health has issued copies of the forms 
to be used by local authorities in making returns for the 
year 1931 in respect of maternity and child welfare, 
tuberculosis, venereal diseases, and hospital treatment. 
Mention has previously been made in the Journal of the 
alterations regarding reports on the treatment of tubercu- 
losis, and full instructions are printed on the back of the 
appropriate form. 


The decline in the consumption of beer in Germany is 
shown by the fact that in 1930 this was only 
72 per cent. of what it was in 1913. In the period 


1924-29 the consumption began to rise again, but in 1930 


oD 


a milliard litres less beer was drunk than in 1929. 


Sir Rospert Woops 





Letters, Notes, and Answers 


All communications in regard to editorial business should be addressed 
to The EDITOR, British Medical Journal, British Medical 
Association House, Tavistock Square, W.C.1. 

ORIGINAL ARTICLES and LETTERS forwarded for publication 
are understood to be offered to the British Medical Journal alone 
unless the contrary be stated. Correspondents who wish notice to 
be taken of their communications should authenticate them with 
their names, not necessarily for publication. 

Authors desiring REPRINTS of their articles published in the British 
Medical Journal must communicate with the Financial Secretary 
and Business Manager, British Medical Association House, Tavi- 
stock Square, W.C.1, on receipt of proofs. 

All communications with reference to ADVERTISEMENTS, as well 
as orders for copies of the Journal, should be addressed to the 
Financial Secretary and Business Manager. 

The TELEPHONE NUMBERS of the British Medical Association 
and the British Medical Journal are MUSEUM 9861, 9862, 9863, 
and 9864 (internal exchange, four lines). 

The TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES are: 

EDITOR OF THE BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL, Aitiology 
Westcent, London. 

FINANCIAL SECRETARY AND BUSINESS MANAGER 
(Advertisements, etc.), Articulate Westcent, London. 

MEDICAL SECRETARY, Medisecra Westcent, London. 

The address of the Irish Office of the British Medical Association is 
16, South Frrederick Street, Dublin (telegrams: Bacillus, Dublin; tele- 
phone: 62550 Dublin), and of the Scottish Office, 7, Drumsheugh 
Gardens, I-dinburgh (telegrams: Associate, Edinburgh; telephone 
24361 Isdinburgh). 





QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


Cobalt 
“J. A. R. T.’’ writes: Could anyone tell me if cobalt has 
ever been used internally, and for what purpose? A patient 
of mine, a varnish expert, claims that it could be used in 
profound anaemia, like manganese. 


Anal Neuralgia 
(Dublin) writes: Although it does not 
pertain to the end of the alimentary canal in which I am 
most interested, I am happy to think myself in a position 
to enlighten ‘‘ Neuralgia ’’’ on the cause of the distressing 
malady which he describes, and to tell him of a simple and 
effective remedy. The cause is a cramp or tetanus of a 
few fibres of the internal sphincter: the remedy, inflation 
of the rectum. A pump or two of air from an enema 
syringe is enough to stretch the cramped muscle and give 
immediate relief. In the commonest case, where the pain 
comes on in the middle of the night, it can be cured in 
this way without the patient being at the trouble of 
waking up properly. 

Preserved Foods 
Hackney ”’ inquires about the food value of (1) preserved; 
chilled, or dried eggs ; (2) preserved or frozen meat; (3) 
tinned fruit and dried fruit ; (4) tinned milk and cream ; 
(5) frozen butter. 

** The calorie value of all the preserved foodstuffs men- 
tioned (except, perhaps, dried eggs and dried fruit) can be 
taken as being the same as that of fresh material—that is, 
there is just as much protein, fat, and carbohydrate as 
there would be in the fresh stuff. In the case of dried fruit 
there is, of course, bulk for bulk, a good deal more food 
value. Preserved foods are, in general, less desirable than 
fresh, because (a) there may be a diminution in vitamin 
content, or (b) there may be some interference with palat- 
ability. In dried eggs there is probably loss of vitamin 
content and denaturation of proteins, and possibly oxidation 
of lipoids. Preserved or chilled eggs are only less desirable 
than fresh because rather less palatable. Chilled or frozen 
meat is apt to be tough, for reasons which are now being 
investigated but are not yet fully understood. Tinned or 
salted meat contains little or no vitamin. The same prob- 
ably applies to tinned milk, cream, and fruit. Frozen 
butter ought to be quite as good as fresh butter. 


, 


Income Tax 
Succession to Partner's Share 

‘*X Z”’ acquired a share in a practice as from July Ist, 1931. 

How should the tax payable for 1931-32 be dealt with as 

between himself and. Dr. S., from whom he bought his 
share? 

*,* If all persons concerned—that is, the present partners 

and Dr. S.—express the desire to do so they can have the 


er 


ate arene reer 
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whole matter dealt with as if the practice had ceased on 
June 3ist, 1931, and started afresh the following day. This 
might involve altering the assessment for 1930-31 as well 
as for 1931-32, and, presumably, has not been desired by 
some, or all, of the individuals affected. Assuming that the 
gross assessment for 1931-32 is not to be adjusted in this 
manner, it will hold good as an assessment on the income 
of the practice for 1931-32, although, in fact, that income 
has been measured by the amount of the net profits of 
the practice for 1930-31. The only adjustments arising out 
of the change will be those necessary because (a) Dr. S. 
will be liable on three-twelfths only of what would otherwise 
have been his share of the assessment, ‘‘ X Z’’ being liable 
for the remaining nine-twel{ths, and (b) this may necessitate 
some change in the personal allowances to be deducted in 
calculating the tax payable. We suggest that “‘ XZ”’ 
writes to the inspector of taxes stating the date of change, 
and asking him to send a statement setting out the adjust- 
ments made and the tax to be paid by each individual 
in the new circumstances. This statement should then be 
forwarded to Dr. S. to agree to his share of the 1931-32 tax. 


Assistant : Reduction in Earnings 
H. L.’’ was employed up to May 16th, 1931, at £452 per 
annum, of which £52 was in respect of the expense of 
using his own car. Since then his gross remuneration has 
been reduced to £430. What is his liability? 

*.* The basis of liability is the income of the previous 
year—that is, 1930-31. But if ‘‘H. L.’’ was then em- 
ployed elsewhere at a rate of remuneration different from 
that in his subsequent post we consider he would be entitled 
to depart from the previous year’s basis, and be charged 
for the first year of his new employment on the basis of 
his earnings for that actual year. Neither the cost of 
removal nor the expense of his wife’s operation would be 
deductible for income tax purposes. With regard to the 
amount included in the gross remuneration for professional 
expenses which he incurs, either ‘‘H. L.’’ should be 
allowed a deduction for his actual expenses, or the 
“expense ’’ element in the gross remuneration should be 
ignored. The latter is the correct procedure if the arrange- 
ment was in fact to pay £400 as salary and £52 (or £30) 
towards his expenses of working as an assistant. 


Fees for D.P.H. 
P. H.’’ has spent various sums in class and examination 
fees to obtain the Diploma of Public Health, as he intends 
to enter the Public Health Service. Can he claim any 
deduction for the amounts so expended ? 

** No. From the fiscal point of view these expenses 
represent capital outlay to obtain further qualifications, 
and not expenses incurred in carrying out the duties by 
which he has been earning his income. 





LETTERS, NOTES, ETC. 


Phimosis and Circumcision 


Dr. J. B. Jesstman (Malvern Link) writes: Truly the path of 


those who favour, and are courageous enough to advocate, 
prophylaxis is a difficult and uphill one. The darkness of 
destructive criticism all but engulfs us, whilst constructive 
criticism, like Shakespeare’s little candle, throws its beams 
far and wide. The opponents of circumcision seek to 
coatuse a clearly cut issue with their selfish sentimentality, 
with their empty catch-phrases, such as ‘‘ barbarous mutila- 
tion,’ and with their loose statements unsupported by 
proved facts. Dr. E. Sutherland Rawlings has very ably 
refuted most of the statements which have appeared con- 
cerning the undesirability of circumcision during the past 
month. A few points remain to be cleared up. In over 
50 per cent. of cases the prepuce simply cannot be 
retracted. Repeated interference with a child’s genital 
organs, such as stretching, be it by mother, nurse, or doctor, 
is very strongly to be deprecated as a potent cause of 
masturbation. The fact that we do not operate on the 
clitoris is not synonymous with should not. Phimosis un- 


doubtedly does occur in a small proportion of females. The 
lips or labia oris are covered with mucous membrane, and 
apparently get on quite well without protection—all the 
more reason why the glans should manage without it. 
Yes, convulsions and enuresis are less common in Jewish 





$< 
communities. It was never suggested that phimosis js the 
cause of all cases of enuresis. The family statistics Offre 
are really rather limited ; not only so, but the deductions 
accompanying them are wholly contradictory. The Tepuce 
has no nerves of special sense, the bulb and glans 9p) 
being supplied with: Krause’s end-bulbs. ’ 


Rheumatoid Arthritis 

Dr. C. H. Forry (Athenry, co. Galway) writes: For som 
time my treatment of chronic rheumatoid arthritis has been 
limited to the injection, every seven days, of an ampoule 
of camphor in oil (1 c.cm.—3 grains), using a long sefuy 
needle, where necessary, to get as close as possible (as jj 
the hip) to the external joint ligaments on the flexure sig 
of the joint. The invariable result is comparative freedog 
from symptoms for a period of about one week to 4 
fortnight in many cases. During these intervals the patient 
finds courage to move the joint. Cardiac conditions %& 
cardio-vascular disease do not contraindicate this fteg. 
ment ; these cases actually improve under it. I commenj 
this treatment to general practitioners who have felt; 
doubt, as often I have felt, a positive repugnance to visitj 
the rheumatoid patient, finding, when we do, he or_sh 
has received no_ benefit from any. of the immense list of 
drugs or treatment recommended. I have also occasionally 
given the injection this way. To 5 c:cm. of boiled mik 
I add one ampoule of camphor in oil, shake up well ig 
the syringe barrel, and slowly inject. This is to obtaig 
a wider dissemination of the camphor, but I have foun 
no actual difference in the result, except a lengthening of 
the freedom interval. 


Mammary Tuberculosis 


Dr. CuarRLEsS Witcocks (medical officer in charge, Tuber 
culosis Investigation, Tanganyika Territory) writes: With 
reference to a recent letter from Dr. G. Jessel on the 
subject of tuberculosis of the female breast, the following 
case may be of interest. On June 6th, 1931, I sawa 
native woman here, aged about 50, with an enormously 
swollen left breast, freely movable over the ribs, containing 
large palpable nodules of different sizes, and a fluid swelling 
on the outer side. In the lower outer quadrant there wasa 
sinus discharging thin pus. No swelling of the anxillay 
or other lymph glands could be detected, nor were ther 
any signs in the chest or ribs. A definite history of at 
least one year was given by a European who knew the 
woman. Material was withdrawn from one of the nodule 
by aspiration with a 5c.cm. syringe, though there was 
no actual caseation clinically, and this proved to contaia 
acid-fast rods morphologically identical with tubercle bacilli, 
No such bacilli could be found in the serous fluid withdrawa 
from the fluid swelling, which may have been cystic rather 
than inflammatory. The patient would not, unfortunately, 
consent to removal of the breast, but even without sectioa 
I think the diagnosis may be regarded as proved. 


Driving in Fog 

At the recent International Illumination Congress the fallacy 
of using a yellow light to improve penetration during fo 
was effectively exposed by the representative of the 
Automobile Association. Fog contains minute droplets 
of water, which act as lenses, and, therefore, the mor 
powerful the illumination, the greater is the reflection 
Coloured glass merely reduces the intensity of the light 
The following recommendations are made by the Auto 
mobile Association to assist motorists driving in fog: 
Direct a fairly intense concentrated beam to the near side 
of the road, either from a fog lamp on the near side 
dumbiron, or a spot-light attached to the near side pillat 
of the windscreen. Thus the driver is able to look eithe 
over or under the beam. Where special fog-directing lights 
are not available, extinguish the off-side headlamp and 
direct the other headlamp beam on the near side of th 
road. This method necessitates driving close to the near-side 
kerb. Again, tissue paper of one or more thickness 
attached to the outside of the headlamp glasses, or whitening 
mixed with water, will be found helpful. If the driver has 
a preference for any colour which suits his sight, tinted 
tissue paper, or dry colour mixed with the whitening wil 
produce the desired effect. 


Vacancies 
Notifications of offices vacant in universities, medical colleges 
and of vacant resident and other appointments at hospt 
will be found at pages 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 54, and 55 of out 
advertisement columns, and advertisements as to partnet 
ships, assistantships, and locumtenencies at pages 52 and 58. 
A short summary of vacant posts notified in the advertis® 
ment columns appears in the Supplenient at page 287. 
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NEONATORUM* 
BY 


M. S. MAYOU, F.R.C.S. 


SENIOR SURGEON, CENTRAL LONDON OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL 


OPHTHALMIA 


In this subject my experience has been gained entirely 
within the London area. I shall therefore confine my 
remarks to my observations there and to the work carried 
out at St. Margaret’s Hospital, a special institution set 
apart by the London County Council for the treatment of 
ophthalmia neonatorum, 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 











Children Blindness Due to 
Notifications Discharged | Ophthalmia Neonatorum. 
of Numbers Blind in 
Year. Ophthalmia | Admitted to | Both Eyes Children 
Neonatorum | St. Margaret’s | from St. Admitted 
for London. Hospital. Margaret’s Year of to L.€.C. 
Hospital. Birth. Blind 
Schools. 
1915 760 — _— 1915 6 
1916 773 _— -= 1916 5 
1917 641 = -= 1917 5 
1918 613 58 (from a 1918 4 
Sept.) 
1919 870 281 4 1919 6 
1920 1,186 252 4 1920 5 
1921 1,076 213 4 1921 6* 
1922 867 213 0 1922 3 
1123 761 225 0 1923 2 
1924 724 179 1 1924 1 
1925 705 186 0 1925 + 
- 1926 705 193 0 
1927 812 211 0 
1923 73% 204 0 
1929 723 224 1 
19230 617 196 1 




















* Including one doubtful case. 


The number of cases notified in London has not 
diminished during the last fifteen years. There was a con- 
siderable increase after the war, with a corresponding 
increase of patients seeking admission to St. Margaret’s 
Hospital. The number of admissions of recent years has 
become a fairly constant factor. The most striking point 
in the statistics is the amount of blindness, which has 
decreased by more than half as St. Margaret’s Hospital 
has become known and utilized. 

There are at present 218 children under 18 years of 
age on the roll of the L.C.C. blind schools ; of these, 45, 
a percentage of 20.6, are blind from ophthalmia neona- 
torum. Although this is an enormous improvement on 
old statistics of blind institutions, it is probably still unduly 
high. I believe that further improvement is possible by 
the proper teaching and training of midwives and medical 
students. At the present time midwives receive a far 
better education on the subject than the medical student. 
Classes are given at St. Margaret’s to midwives from Queen 
Charlotte’s Hospital, the L.C.C., and other bodies. The 
medical student receives no education in the subject, and 
probably never sees a case during his training. I hope that 
this meeting will pass some sort of resolution which can 
be sent to the General Medical Council, drawing its atten- 
tion to this fact, as was done some years ago by the 
Council of British Ophthalmologists. 


Tue Eyes at BIRTH 
When a child is born the eyelids are tightly closed, the 
skin being thrown into numerous wrinkles and covered 
with a fatty material. The margins of the lids are usually 
in contact with each other, but occasionally the upper lid 
is found overlapping the lower. As compared with the 
adult, the length of the palpebral aperture is small in 





* Made in perme a discussion in the Section of Ophthalmology 
at the Annual Mecting of the British Medical Association, [ast- 
bourne, 1931. 





comparison with the size of the conjunctival sac. The 
lining membrane is thrown into numerous folds in the for- 
nices and over the surface of the globe. The maryins of 
the lids are covered with fatty secretion from the Mei- 
bomian glands and with epithelial debris. I have often 
found the Meibomian secretion containing the xerosis 
bacillus on the third day, and it is almost constantly 
present soon after birth. It is probably derived from the 
vagina, and is almost certainly identical with the pseudo- 
diphtheritic bacillus found there. No doubt the greasy 
secretion of the lid margins helps to prevent the infected 
vaginal discharge getting into the conjunctival sac, but 
probably more important is the rapid passage of the foetus 
through the vagina. In one instance, in a case of twins, 
the first child was infected, whereas the second child 
escaped. It is also possible that in this case the stretching 
of the perineum by the first child may have saved the 
second one. 

The epithelium of the ocular conjunctiva is not so thick 
as that of the adult, but next to the epithelium covering 
the tarsus it is the thickest part of the epithelium of the 
conjunctiva at birth. In the fornices at the bottom of 
the folds, the cells show signs of mucoid change to such 
an extent that the basement membrane is completely bare 
in places, and it would allow a ready entrance of organisms 
to the sub-conjunctival tissues. The corneal epithelium is 
only about three cells in thickness, but to compensate for 
this there is a greater thickness of the substantia propria, 
in comparison both with the thickness of the sclera ard 
with that of the adult cornea ; this no doubt allows a freer 
circulation of lymph between the lamellae. The conjunc- 
tiva and the corneal epithelium in the infant, therefore, 
do not offer the same resistance to infection as in the adult. 

At birth there is no lymphoid tissue in the conjunctiva. 
After the first few days the lymphoid cells begin to appear 
generally around the vessels of the superficial layers in the 
superior fornices. These cells gradually increase up to the 
fourth week of life, when the lymphoid layer seems to be 
fully formed. The rapidity with which it forms depends 
on the amount of irritation the conjunctiva receives ; thus, 
if nitrate of silver be applied at birth, the lymphoid cells 
appear in large numbers in forty-eight hours. 


HISTOLOGY OF THE CONJUNCTIVA IN OPHTHALMIA 
NEONATORUM 

The following observations were made on three cases of 
ophthalmia neonatorum. They were all extremely severe 
cases ; one had ended in complete destruction of both eyes, 
and the other two of one eye each. The tissue was removed 
from the lower fornix in two of the cases, and from the 
upper fornix in one during the third week of the discase. 

The epithelium on the surface is somewhat irregular in 
thickness, and is desquamating, some of the superficial cells 
containing the gonococcus. The conjunctiva becomes papil- 
lated in consequence of the swelling beneath. This is best 
seen in sections cut parallel to the surface, when papillae 
containing numerous blood-vessels, and completely ‘sur- 
rounded by epithelium, are observed. The epithelial cells 
show evidence of mitosis, and are much separated from 
each other, chiefly, no doubt, by the passage through them 
of enormous numbers of polynuclear leucocytes, since the 
conjunctival sac often becomes filled with pus in less than 
five minutes after cleansing. Between the epithelial cells 
are found numbers of mononuclear and polynuclear leuco- 
cytes. The gonococci are found adherent to the cells. 
With regard to the sub-epithelial tissue, there is an exten- 
sive exudation into the superficial layer of the connective 
tissue ; the vessels in the deeper layer of connective tissue 
are dilated, and in and around the papillae there are quan- 
tities of small vessels of new formation with proliferating 
endothelium ; these vessels contain large numbers of poly- 
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nuclear leucocytes, and show many beautiful examples of 
diapedesis. The connective-tissue cells of the superficial 
layer are found to be proliferating, but not to any marked 
extent. The cells in the deeper layer of connective tissue 
show practically no changes. 

The cells of the exudation (polynuclear leucocytes), 
although they are found in large numbers in the sub-epithe- 
lial tissue, are not nearly so numerous as the mononuclear 
cells; their relative proportion becomes increased in the 
epithelium ; in the discharge they make up about 94 per 
cent. of the cells. Hence it is seen that, although they 
constitute the greater proportion of the cells of the dis- 
charge, they are not seen in such enormous numbers in 
the sub-epithelial tissue as compared with the mononuclear 
cells—a fact which can easily be accounted for by their 
more active amoeboid movements. Mononuclear leuco- 
cytes, both large and small, are found in great numbers 
scattered throughout the exudation, and are seen best in 
the papillae, which contain little else but these cells, many 
of which are degenerating. Of great interest is the distri- 
bution of the plasma-cells in this disease. They are found 
in great numbers in the connective tissue beneath the 
papillae, but where they approach the epithelium they 
become rapidly broken up, the cells staining more faintly 
and losing their protoplasm; hence they are practically 
absent from the papillae, no doubt owing to the presence 
of the toxin produced by the gonococcus growing in the 
epithelium. 

BacTERIOLOGY AND IMMUNITY 

In St. Margaret’s Hospital there have been no unusual 
organisms to record nor any variation in the usual per- 
centage already described. The gonococcus occurs in 
between 60 and 65 per cent. of the cases. In the non- 
gonorrhoeal cases, the streptococcus is the only one of 
serious importance, in that it causes more severe inflam- 
mation than the gonococcus and frequently leads to per- 
foration and panophthalmitis. Staphylococci, the Morax- 
Axenfeld bacillus, pneumococci, the Koch-Weeks bacillus, 
the Klebs-Loeffler bacillus, Bacillus coli, Bacillus pyo- 
cyaneus, have all been found. In about 10 per cent. of 
the cases no organism can be found in the discharge except, 
perhaps, the xerosis bacillus or the Staphylococcus albus. 
The former is present fairly constantly in all discharges, 
and the latter is frequently present, especially in associa- 
tion with the gonorrhoeal form. 

The question of immunity to the gonococcus is of great 
interest and requires considerably more study than has 
been given to it. There seems little doubt that a general 
immunity to the gonococcus is extremely difficult to pro- 
duce either clinically as the result of an attack of gonor- 
rhoea, or artificially by vaccines. Patients who have an 
attack of gonorrhoea are by no means rendered immune 
to a second attack, or 1o local infection elsewhere in the 
body. For instance, a patient who has a gleet can infect 
his conjunctiva and produce a severe gonorrhoeal oph- 
thalmia. Further, vaccines given in large doses seem to 
have no effect on ophthalmia neonatorum, although, 
perhaps, if continued over a long period they produce 
improvement in some chronic lesions such as iritis. At 
the same time, ophthalmia neonatorum clears up fairly 
rapidly and completely under local treatment except in 
a few instances. I do not think that this is entirely due 
to the application of antiseptics to the conjunctiva killing 
the organism, since it is found in large quantities even in 
the slight sticky discharge at the end of an attack. It 
may be that these organisms are of much lower virulence 
than the original organism found in the acute stage of the 
disease and hence gradually die out, but I think it is 
more probable that the disease clears up as the result of 
the local immunity which is produced in the conjunctiva. 
This question of local immunity has been very little in- 








vestigated. Personally I think it is intimately bound up 
with the monocellular exudation which takes place after 
the acute stage of the inflammation begins to subside, 
The cell with. which it is particularly associated is the 
plasma-cell, which always makes its appearance in enor- 
mous numbers as the acute inflammatory symptoms begin 
to resolve. Plasma-cells are broken up locally by the 
toxic products which are present at the seat of inflam. 
mation. It is possible by the breaking up of these cells 
that some antibodies may be liberated and so produce 
the local immunity. 

We frequently see very severe attacks of gonorrhoea} 
ophthalmia in one eye and only a slight discharge in the 
other eye, yet the organism is found in both. I have also 
seen an acute recurrence in one eye after an interval of 
sixteen days, while the other eye was perfectly free from 
discharge, and yet the epithelial scraping in the sound 
eye showed the presence of the gonococcus. I suggest 
that this is due to the local immunity being greater in one 
eye than in the other. In some cases the local immunity 
in the conjunctiva is very slow to develop. Although 
there is nothing which is exactly comparable to gleet in 
the conjunctiva, we occasionally meet with cases which 
will not get well in spite of vigorous treatment, there 
being a little discharge which is full of organisms. We 
have had several cases in the hospital from three to five 
months ; if sent out too soon these patients are very apt 
to relapse. 

INSTITUTIONAL TREATMENT 

In September, 1918, the Metropolitan Asylums Board 
opened St. Margaret’s Hospital, Leighton Road, Kentish 
Town, consisting of 60 beds for women” and infants, for 
the treatment of ophthalmia neonatorum. A theatre for 
the treatment of infants is provided; also a sterilizing 
room for disinfecting bowls, dressings, and feeding-bottles. 
There is a room and table for the treatment of mothers 
with vaginal discharge. A small bacteriological laboratory 
is attached, as every patient is bacteriologically examined 
immediately on admission. A day-room is provided where 
sewing can be done by the mothers when they get up; 
there are open-air wards for the babies whose mothers 
are not in hospital. A courtyard and a small garden, 
which are also very necessary adjuncts, are provided. In 
an institution of this kind it is essential to have separate 
lavatory accommodation for the gonorrhoeal and non- 
gonorrhoeal cases. A relatively large nursing staff is 
necessary, as the infants constantly want attention, and 
in addition to having their eyes washed out, they have to 
be washed, fed, kept clean, weighed, etc. The presence 
of the mother in the hospital is not such a great help in 
this respect, as they themselves require treatment; the 
infant is kept away from the mother in a separate cot, 
except when it is actually being fed, therefore it requires 
almost the same amount of attention. Roughly, one 
nurse is needed for every two patients. Cots or cradles 
are provided for the infants. On the whole, perhaps, 
cradles are the most satisfactory, as plenty of fresh air 
is desirable to prevent the spread of infectious diseases, 
and the high sides of the cots are apt to offer too much 
protection. The infant is always wrapped in a blanket, 
so that it is not exposed when it is moved from its bed 
to the treatment-room to be irrigated. Het bottles are 
usually kept in the cot in the winter time or when the 
child is ill. Fly-nets to cover the cots are very necessary 
in the summer. Tapes with the names of the children are 
fixed round their ankles so as to prevent any possibility 
of a mistake being made as to their identity. 

Only gonorrhoeal cases receive treatment in the treat- 
ment-room, Non-gonorrhoeal patients are provided with 
sets of bowls and undines, and the treatment of these 
cases is carried out separately. They are-as far as possible 
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confined to one ward, but frequently this is not prac- 
ticable, and isolation can be carried out in the wards as 
above described without risk of infection. For the irriga- 
tion and treatment of the infants’ eyes a table has been 
made for me by Messrs. Weiss (see Fig.). It is of metal, 
and it consists of a solid base with a central rod which can 
be raised or lowered by hand. The top consists of a trough, 
out of which the baby cannot fall, and in one end of the 
trough a half-moon-shaped piece is cut out so as to receive 
the neck of the infant and prevent the soiling of the 
clothes from the lotion. Outside this is a curved adjust- 
able head-piece on which the baby’s head rests during 
irrigation. Beneath the head-piece is a tray to catch the 








lotion, which is let off into a bucket of lysol fixed to the 
stand. These are all easily removed for cleaning pur- 
poses. The top of the table is slightly tilted towards the 
head. 

Irrigation is carried out from an adjustable stand irriga- 
tor. Around the jar containing the lotion is a metal jacket, 
which in summer-time is packed with ice for cooling the 
lotion. A tap is provided to drain off the water from the 
jacket as the ice melts. A glass nozzle is attached to the 
tubber tubing from the irrigator. The nozzle is provided 
with a ball stopcock, which can be adjusted with one 
hand. When the nozzle is not in use it is kept in a solu- 
tion in a small jar attached to the stand. For the examina- 
tion of the cornea a focus lamp is adjusted over the face. 
Protargol and other solutions are applied by wool mops and 
glass rods. Oily solutions are kept in undines. 


ADMISSION OF PATIENTS 

The greatest difficulty we have to contend with is in get- 
ting the patients into hospital early enough. The com- 
monest time at which corneal ulceration occurs is during 
the first stage of the disease. Although the law has drawn 
the attention of the practitioners and midwives to its im- 
portance, there is often delay in the notification of the 
disease to the medical officers of health. When the hospital 
was first opened the average age at which the infant was 
admitted was three weeks, but this has since considerably 
improved as the attention of the health department has 
been drawn to it, and now midwives are allowed to send 
cases direct to the hospital without a medical certificate ; 
but there is still too large a proportion of cases admitted 
with corneal ulceration. It is very difficult to make 
doctors and miwives realize that the mother and infant 





can be moved safely by means of an ambulance on the 
third or fourth day after the birth of the child ; they do not 
yet seem to grasp the importance of immediate and efficient 


treatment. 
Locat TREATMENT 


As soon as the patient is admitted to the hospital a 
smear preparation is made from the conjunctival dis- 
charge and stained with pyronin and methyl green or 
thionin blue, and by Gram’s method if necessary. It is 
usually possible to make a diagnosis therefrom sufficicnt, 
at any rate, to separate the gonorrhoeal from the non- 
gonorrhoeal cases. If the gonococcus is found, the patient 
is placed in the gonorrhoeal ward. The percentage of 
gonorrhoeal cases admitted is a little higher than the gencral 
average of 60 per cent. 

In cases of doubt the patient is put in the isolation ward 
and a smear preparation is taken on three or four succes- 
sive days; cultures are also made, but as a rule the 
latter do not afford much assistance in the diagnosis. If 
the gonococcus is not found in three smear preparations 
made on successive days, the patient is put in the “‘ nega- 
tive’’ ward. In the case of infants without their mothers 
it is sometimes impossible to isolate the negative cases, 
but the treatment of them can be quite safely carried out 
in the ward without fear of infection. I may say here that 
the word ‘‘ gonorrhoea’’ is never mentioned in the hos- 
pital, as it is apt to get the hospital the name of a 
““venereal hospital’’ (which is extremely undesirable, as 
it may lead to domestic trouble among the patients); to 
get over this difficulty we therefore speak of the cases 
as being positive and negative. 

There is a special case paper showing the amount of 
discharge present, which is recorded daily. 

By comparative methods we have come to the conclusion 
that eusol (1 in 10) is the best lotion to use, but it must 
stand 24 hours after being made. The next best lotion is 
one of boric acid and sodium bicarbonate. The lotion 
is used every hour when the discharge is large in amount, 
every two hours when less, and every three hours when 
slight. After a wash out with the lotion the conjunctival 
sac is filled with acriflavine (1 in 1,500 of castor oil). We 
have found the use of this oil extremely beneficial. It 
prevents the sticking of the eyelid margins, and it acts 
as a harmless antiseptic constantly present in the conjunc- 
tival sac. Our experience of silver applications is that 
they seem to be of little value in the early stages of the 
disease and inclined to accentuate the symptoms rather 
than to improve them, so that they are not used, as a rule, 
until the swelling of the eyelids begins to subside. They 
are of the greatest value in clearing up the later stages 
of the disease. All preparations are rubbed into the con- 
junctiva with wool mops. The rubbing assists the removal 
of the surface epithelium in which the organism is growing. 
Nitrate of silver (10 grains to the ounce), subsequently 
neutralized by a salt solution, is most efficient in skilful 
hands. Where it is at all doubtful that the solution will 
be properly applied, it is far safer to use 10 per cent. 
protargol. . 

1 think the use of silver nitrate for prophylactic treat- 
ment is strongly to be deprecated, likewise the use of 
mercury perchloride lotion. Every year there are ad- 
mitted to St. Margaret’s Hospital cases in which the cornea 
has been damaged by the improper use of these drugs, and 
personally I advise the use of acriflavine oil or protargol, 
both of which, I think, are efficacious. 

External canthotomy is done in the early stages of the 
disease when the lids are greatly swollen, or when the 
palpebral aperture is so small that the conjunctiva cannot 
be properly cleansed. It prevents the retention of the pus 
in the conjunctival sac under the pressure of the eyelids 
and relieves the tissue tension by a local blood-letting. 
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EFFECT OF VACCINE ON THE DISEASE 

We have used ordinary and detoxicated vaccines exten- 
sively, and also serum, but I do not think that they have 
any influence in shortening the ordinary period of the 
disease. Treatment by milk injection has no effect, and 
is very dangerous, as the rise of temperature lowers the 
resistance, and is often associated with the onset of corneal 
ulceration. 

DISCHARGING OF PATIENTS 

It is very difficult to know when a baby should be dis- 
charged from the hospital. Bacteriological examination 
has shown that the gonococcus can be found in the con- 
junctiva twenty-eight days after cessation of all the dis- 
charge. In our hospital we have had a relapse of the 
disease twenty-one days after cessation of all discharge, 
the eyelids during that time being not even sticky (the 
gonococcus was found in the recurrent discharge). It is 
obvious from a practical point of view that a child can- 
not be retained in the hospital for three weeks after the 
disease has apparently ceased, and it is the usual practice 
to discharge the patient after he has been totally free from 
any sign of discharge for a week. As a practical method 
this works fairly well. Strict injunction is given to 
the mothers to return if there is any sign of recurrence of 
the discharge. About 10 per cent. of the patients do so, 
and in most instances they are re-admitted. The gono- 
coccus can always be found in considerable numbers even 
if the discharge is slight in amount. The relapse is hardly 
ever severe, and usually amounts only to stickiness of the 
lids. Every now and then a case may exhibit symptoms 
almost as acute as those of the early stages of the primary 
disease, but differing from it in that it only lasts for a 
very short time—usually about a week. I have never seen 
any corneal trouble as the result of recurrent attacks. 


GENERAL TREATMENT 

The general health of the infants is of the utmost im- 
portance, and one cannot emphasize too strongly the great 
care that is necessary in the feeding and management of 
them. There is an enormous contrast between the infants 
who are breast-fed and those who are admitted without 
their mothers. The infants who are admitted with their 
mothers, as a rule, do extremely well, and in spite of the 
constant disturbances due to treatment put on weight 
steadily. Infants admitted without mothers in most in- 
stances do not do nearly so well. This does not seem to 
be due to any variety of artificial feeding, as all the various 
dried milks, fresh milk direct from the country, and pep- 
tonized milk have been tried without result. It is probable 
that in the case of the infants who are nursed by their 
mothers some protection is afforded them through the breast- 
feeding. There is little doubt that the infants do far better 
in the winter than in the summer, and the ophthalmia is 
not so severe then. The infants who are admitted without 
their mothers are very largely drawn from the lowest class 
of patients, and are frequently illegitimate, or the mothers 
may be unable to come into the hospital because they 
are obliged to work or have a number of other children. 
A large number are prematurely born, and therefore the 
death rate is always very high amongst this class of case. 
Congenital syphilis in young infants, if present, usually 
shows no signs, although it may be very detrimental to 
the general nutrition of the infant, and is, I think, thereby 
a frequent cause of corneal ulceration. Congenital syphilis 
does not seem very prevalent in these infants. In a series 
of twelve successive cases in which the blood was examined 
no case was found to have a positive Wassermann reaction. 
On the other hand, out of two patients who developed 





ee 
corneal ulceration in the hospital, from clear cornea, both 
hada positive Wassermann. Many of the other cases of 
corneal ulceration have also shown a positive reaction, 


AFFECTIONS OF THE CORNEA 

The cornea is affected either by becoming hazy of 
ulcerated. 

In the early stages corneal haze is probably only dug 
to oedema in the corneal epithelium, but when the cornea 
is very “‘hazy,’’ especially when it is localized, it is prob. 
ably the early stages of true infection of the cornea. Thegg 
cases very frequently break down into corneal ulcers, 

Corneal ulcers are of three types: 


(a) Those which I call puncture ulcers, in which there 
is a tiny perforation straight through the substance of 
the cornea with very little infiltration, which will develop 
and run its course to perforation in twenty-four to forty- 
eight hours, subsequently leading to a very slight nebula, 
possibly with an anterior polar cataract or adherent iris, 
The infection is always gonorrhoeal and the child in good 
health. 


(b) A fairly large ulcer with considerable infiltration of 
the cornea. In the early stages these may present them. 
selves as accumulations of pus beneath the epithelium or as 
a breaking-down hazy cornea. They frequently perforate, 
leading to dense nebulae with an adherent iris. 


(c) Sloughing of the whole of the cornea. This type 
of ulcer is usually associated with marasmic or premature 
children, and generally starts with very dense infiltration 
of the whole of the cornea, a central portion of which 
becomes necrotic and breaks down. Extrusion of the lens 
through the opening is frequent. It is these cases which 
lead to a staphylomatous cornea. Extrusion of the lens 
cam only occur when the ulcer is very large and 
involves the central portion of the cornea. I have 
watched the extrusion in these cases. The umbo of the 
lens presents in the base of the ulcer as the result of the 
child’s crying or straining, the lens is delivered through 
the ulcer, and generally remains attached by a few fibres 
of the suspensory ligament, which are then torn through 
by the closure of the eyelids, and the vitreous can be 
clearly seen presenting in the wound. 

In every case I have examined the lens is delivered in 
the capsule. In all cases in which the lens has been ex- 
truded it has been followed by buphthalmos. This is 
probably due to the vitreous and iris being incorporated 
in the wound and causing complete obliteration of the 
anterior chamber. When there is streptococcal infection 
this type of ulcer frequently leads to panophthalmitis, but 
I have never seen a case of gonorrhoeal perforation go on 
to panophthalmitis, even where the lens is extruded and 
the vitreous is presenting in the wound. 


AFTER-TREATMENT OF CORNEAL ULCERATION 

After the patients leave the hospital they are directed 
to attend an ophthalmic hospital. Corneal nebulae, even 
when they are quite dense, often clear very considerably, 
and I do not advise any operation in the way of an optical 
iridectomy until the child is at least six months old, as 
it is impossible to say to what extent the corneal nebula 
will clear. The chief indication for operation is nystagmus. 
This develops directly the child is able to open his eyes 
and look round for the light, and it is in these cases that 
early operation is advisable. It is sometimes observed 
in one eve affected by severe nebula when the other eye 
is clear. My own experience of optical iridectomy, except 
in a few cases, is that the vision is not very greatly im- 
proved thereby. On the other hand, in cases of anterior 
polar cataract where the cataract practically fills the pupil 
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in its contracted condition, or in a small centrally situated 
nebula, the vision is often improved by a small optical 
jridectomy, and in some instances this may be combined 
with the division of an adhesion of the iris to the posterior 
surface of the cornea. I do not as a rule advise the 
simple division of anterior synechiae, as from my own ex- 
perience I do not think that they often give rise to much 
trouble. For staphylomatous cornea and buphthalmic 
eyes which are protruding between the lid or which are 
very unsightly, a Mule’s operation is advisable, using a 
small glass ball, and stitching the sclera together with a 
purse-string suture of silk, a separate stitch being made 
for the conjunctiva. If this method is followed, extrusion 
of the ball is extremely rare. 


OTHER COMPLICATIONS 

Gonorrhoeal arthritis, although not uncommon in the 
mothers, is rare in the babies. We have had only one 
such case in 350 children. This child had both ankles 
and knee-joints severely affected and subsequently died of 
heart failure. 

Rhinitis is a frequent accompaniment of ophthalmia 
neonatorum. The gonococcus can be found in the nose 
when there is a large quantity of discharge, or when there 
is practically none. If there is much discharge there are 
always immense quantities of other organisms, and I think 
that the rhinitis is attributable far more to these organ- 
isms than to the gonoccccus. 

Purulent mucocele is often mistaken for ophthalmia 
neonatorum. In some of these cases the gonococcus has 
been found in the discharge, although the pneumococcus 
is more frequent. 
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The opinion is often expressed that measles epidemics 
cannot be controlled. The basis for this view seems to 
be that isolation is generally useless because the harm is 
usually done before the diagnosis is made, and that 
school closure is neither practicable nor effective in 
suppressing an epidemic. Dr. Forbes, medical officer of 
health for Brighton, has recently suggested that the ex- 
clusion of home contacts attending infected schools might 
also be abandoned. In view of advances which have been 
made in our knowledge of the epidemiology of measles 
it seems worth while to ask ourselves how far epidemics 
cou'd be modified, if it were so desired, by applying the 
knowledge we now have. 

In an article’ entitled ‘‘ The mechanism of a measles 
epidemic,’’ published in April of last year, I expressed the 
view that ‘‘ the only hope of really preventing these 
epidemics altogether is through the immunity factor,’’ and 
that “‘we must hope for either a simple method of 
inoculation which will produce a more or less permanent 
immunity, or else a simple method’ of rendering an attack 
abortive and harmless, such as the proposed method of 
inoculating contacts with their parent’s blood, whilst at 
the same time allowing it to produce a permanent im- 
munity.’’ Considerable research has been done recently 


on the experimental production of passive immunity in . 


children by the use of human convalescent serum, and this 
Was well summarized in the recent Report of the Medical 
Officer of Health and School Medical Officer on the 
Measles Epidemic of 1929-30 (London County Council, 
1931), and amplified by Dr. D. N. Nabarro and 
Dr. A. G. Signy in their paper in the Journal. In 





their series of 625 children treated with human’ serum 
before the fifth day after exposure to measles infection, only 
twelve developed measles, as compared with an expecta- 
tion of several hundreds, and all the cases were mild in 
form. The passive immunity produced in this way lasts, 
we are told, two to four weeks. If the serum is injected 
on the sixth to the ninth day after exposure to infection 
partial protection is afforded, an attenuated attack result- 


ing, which produces permanent active immunity. 


SERO-PROTECTION IN RELATION TO EPIDEMICS 

Provided that the serum is available, we now. have 
« means, therefore, of protecting all home contacts to 
measles cases for upwards of a month, or, better still, of 
rendering them permanently immune by allowing them 
to have an attenuated attack. Moreover, we could, if so 
desired, suppress an epidemic in any school by treating 
all unprotected children with convalescent serum, but in 
this case scarcely any of the treated children would 
receive anything but a temporary passive immunity, and 
since an epidemic lasts several months the school would 
probably be again invaded by measles when this im- 
munity had waned and before the infectiousness had 
declined to the normal level. There are, of course, 
practical difficulties in the way of any such operations on 
a large scale—in particular, the difficulty of obtaining 
sufficient serum and of overcoming prejudice against such 
a procedure—but it is by no means unlikely that these 
difficulties may be removed. It is not, therefore, merely 
a matter of academic interest to estimate what effect 
could be produced on a measles epidemic by giving certain 
groups of children a passive immunity at a certain phase 
of the epidemic. 

The first question to ask is: What groups of children 
should be immunized in order to produce the maximal 
salutary effect? Some light is thrown upon this by the 
figures in Table I, which were obtained from an analysis 
of the card records of measles notifications in the metro- 
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made possible by the courtesy of the medical officer of 
health, Dr. G. Quin Lennane.) The table shows the ages 
of 486 children under 9 years of age who contracted 
measles from another child in the same house, developing 
the rash ten to thirteen days later than the first child. 
These I have termed ‘‘ secondary cases,’’ and the age of 
the child from whom the disease was contracted, termed 
the ‘‘ primary case,’’ is also shown in each instance. It is 
readily seen from the table that the secondary cases are, 
on the whole, much younger than the primary cases ; 
actually the mean age of the primaries is 5.3 years, and . 
60 per cent. are aged 5 or over, compared with 3.2 years 
and 17 per cent. for the secondaries. 
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In Fig. 1 the contrast is shown more clearly, and it is 
evident that the chief culprits in taking home infection 
to their brothers and sisters are the 5-year-olds. At the 
foot of the diagram is shown the age distribution of the 
176 children who contracted measles at home from these 
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Fic. 1.—Age distribution of primary and_ secondary 


measles cases in households in Battersea, 1925-28. 


5-year-olds ; 137 of them, or more than three-quarters, 
were of ages 1, 2, 3, or 4 years. In the present paper 
I shall only attempt to estimate the effect of producing 
temporary passive immunity by means of convalescent 
serum or parent’s serum, in two groups of children who 
have never had measles—(1) all home contacts to measles 
cases, (2) all 5-year-old children—these being the most 
obvious groups to deal with in any attempt to modify an 
epidemic. 





EFFEcTt OF IMMUNIZING Home Contacts 
In Fig. 2 is shown the mean curve of measles incidence 
in Battersea, obtained by tabulating the numbers of 
notified cases in successive periods of ten days in each 
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Fic. 2.—Measles epidemics in Battersea, 1926, 1928. Mean 


trend of incidence and infectiousness in nine districts. 


of the nine wards of the borough and in two epidemics of 
1926 and 1928. The eighteen small epidemics, averaging 
about 500 cases in each, were then made synchronous by 
bringing all the ‘‘ peaks’’ of the curves, or periods of 
ten days having the maximum incidence, together, and 
then summing the cases in corresponding periods as 
measured forwards and backwards from the peak period. 


As I have shown from St. Pancras data,* measles 








epidemics move across the map, each district producing 
its epidemic curve of similar form and duration, byt 
starting at different times as determined by a sudden 
upset in the balance between infectiousness and jm. 
munity factors ; hence to obtain a typical curve it jg 
necessary to proceed in this way. The curve in Fig, 9 
is compiled from 8,649 cases, and the frequencies reduced 
to a total of 1,000 cases in 240 days—(namely, the peak 
period of ten days, ten periods preceding and thirteen 
periods succeeding it). In the lower portion is shown 
the ratio of the number of secondary cases which follow 
ten to thirteen days later in the same houses to the total 
incidence of cases, this being a measure of the “‘ apparent 
infectiousness ’’* of the disease at the time of infection, 
This shows that a sudden rise in apparent infectiousnesgs 
takes place at the very start of the epidemic, and jt 
then gradually falls to a low value by the end of the 
epidemic. The details of total incidence and secondary 
cases are given in the first few columns of Table II, 
and in the fifth column is shown the incidence reduced 
to a total of 1,000. 

Supposing that in a district where a measles epidemic 
of 1,000 cases is to be expected from previous experience, 
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as soon as the incidence has risen to 50 cases in ten days, 
that is at point a, about the seventieth day on the time 
scale in Fig. 2, every home contact who has never had 
measles is immunized within five days from appearance of 
the rash in the primary case, and that this is continu 

until the epidemic is over, what would be the expected 
effect? Every secondary case below the dotted line m 
Table II would be suppressed, a total of 673 cases in @ 
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total epidemic of 8,649, or 78 cases in a total epidemic 
of 1,000. The * secondary ’’ cases as here defined would be 
accompanied by about half as many others with incubation 
periods of fourteen to eighteen days* who would also 
escape, making 117 in all. Owing to the practice of 
keeping contacts at home during the infective period 
it may be assumed that they would not have infected 
other children outside their own houses, and hence 
the total effect would be limited to reducing the 
epidemic from 1,000 to 883. <A few of the 117 
children might contract measles from outside sources 
before the epidemic was over, owing to the rapid loss 
of their temporary passive immunity, but the vast 
majority of them would escape for another two years 
(in London), and would have the advantage of being 
then subject to less danger of mortality owing to their 
greater age. Thus the fatality rate in St. Pancras was 
shown to fall from 7 at age 1 year to 1.2 at 3 years, and 
from 2.9 at 2 years to 0.6 at 4 years of age. If the 
immunization were carried out on the seventh day after 
the rash appeared in the primary case instead of earlier, 
these 117 children would have attenuated attacks and 
become permanently immune, a much more satisfactory 
result under ordinary circumstances. We may roughly 
estimate how many home contacts would have to be 
immunized by serum in order to produce this salutary 
result on 117 children as follows. From St. Pancras data 
of the 1926 epidemic 80 per cent. of children under 7 who 
had not previously had measles, and who were living 
in houses where at least one case occurred, were attacked, 
including both the primary and the secondary cases. In an 
epidemic totalling 1,000 cases, from Table II, 91 x 1.5, 
or 136, would be secondary cases after ten to eighteen days’ 
interval,and 864 would be first cases in houses. The number 
of children under 7 at risk before the epidemic, assuming 
the St. Pancras figures to apply to Battersea, would be 
950/.8 = 1,188, and deducting those of the 864 primary 
cases who were under 7, estimated at 821, there would be 
367 home contacts under 7 years of age who had not had 
measles, of whom 129 would be expected to contract the 
disease immediately. In our district producing an epi- 
demic of 1,000 cases the number of home contacts to be 
immunized after the point a in Fig. 2 would be therefore 
about 350, and the total result of this work would be 
either to delay or to attenuate the attack in one-third of 
them. 


EFFECT OF IMMUNIZING ALL 5-YEAR-OLD CHILDREN 

Let us now suppose that at point a on the curve in 
Fig. 2, that is when the incidence in ten days has exceeded 
5 per cent. of the total size of the epidemic expected from 
Previous experience, all the 5-year-old children who have 
not had measles are immunized. It is known that the 
passive immunity produced falls to a level which is in- 
effective in stopping an attack after two to four weeks— 
that is to say, in some children it will have fallen to this 
level in two weeks and in others not until four weeks 
have elapsed. The rate of fall of artificially produced 
immunity to various organisms has been experimentally 
studied in a few instances, and it seems reasonable to 
infer that the fall in passive immunity begins at once, 
and takes place at a uniform rate. 

Herrman’ found that after the second month of age 
the percentages of children (of mothers who had at some 
time had measles) who exhibited immunity to measles 
infection were in successive months of age as follows: 
%, 90, 75, 55, 34, 12, 5. These figures indicate, it is 
believed, the loss of passive immunity derived in the 
first instance by the infant through the placental circula- 
tion, and it is to be expected that passive immunity 
attificially produced by serum injections will be lost in 





a similar manner—that is to say, by almost equal decre- 
ments in equal units of time, as in the diagram (Fig. 3). 
In this diagram the amount of passive immunity is 
represented on a vertical scale, being zero at 0, sufficient 
at B to render an attack mild, and at c just sufficient to 
suppress it altogether. Under normal conditions there can 
be few, if any, children with sufficient inherent passive 
immunity to suppress an attack of measles completely, 
but since many mild attacks occur, it is no doubt present 
in some children to an extent exceeding os, though not 
to an extent approaching oc, as represented in the left- 
hand side of the diagram. Injection of convalescent 
serum at point A must raise the level in all the children 
well above the c level, but not to the same height in all, 
and it may be assumed that the subsequent behaviour of 
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Fic. 3.—Diagrammatic representation of the probable 
effect of treating a group of children with measles con- 
valescent serum. 


a large group of children simultaneously immunized at 
A will be represented by the shaded band. During the 
first fifteen days all will be totally immune to infection ; 
between fifteen and thirty days an increasing number 
will lose their total immunity and have only a partial 
immunity leading to attenuated or mild attacks if infected 
during this period ; from thirty.to about forty days all 
of them will have this partial immunity, but after 
about fifty days they will have returned to the original 
distribution. 

The effect of immunizing the 5-year-olds at a on the 
epidemic curve of Fig. 2 can now be estimated, and is 
shown in Table II and by the dotted line in Fig. 2. The 
assumptions made for simplicity are that the incubation 
period is ten to fifteen days ; that infections received 
more than nine days before serum treatment at a would 
be unaffected by it ; that infections received six to nine 
days before a would result in mild attacks, and those 
received in the period from five days before a to fifteen 
days after a would all be suppressed ; that infections 
received at any point after fifteen days would be sup- 
pressed or attenuated in the proportions indicated on a 
vertical line erected in Fig. 3 at that point of time. Thus 
infections received between fifteen and twenty days on 
the time scale would result in complete suppression in 
about 80 per cent., and attenuation in 20 per cent., 
and these deductions must be made from the cases 
which would have arisen in the undisturbed epidemic 
ten to fifteen days later—namely, between twenty-five 
and thirty-five days after serum treatment. Proceeding 
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in this way, the numbers of 5-year-olds saved from 
measles attack would, as shown in Table II, amount 
to 78 out of a total of 221. In addition, about 35 would 
have mild attacks instead of severe attacks. 

Assuming that all the ‘‘ primary ’’ cases really arise 
by infection from some other primary case ten to fifteen 
days before, it is an easy matter to calculate the number 
of children who would subsequently be saved from measles 
by the suppression of the 78 5-year-old sources of infection, 
by multiplying the number suppressed in a given period 
by the ratio of new cases arising in a period ten to fifteen 
days later to those arising in the period in question accord- 
ing to the epidemic curve. Thus the 7 cases suppressed 
ten to twenty days after the point a would have been 
expected to give rise to 135/96 times 7 fresh cases 
developing in the period twenty-five to thirty-five days 
after a, or 5 cases in the period twenty to thirty and 
5 in the period thirty to forty. These 10 cases would 
again be expected to have given rise to others further 
on, which can be calculated in the same way. Thus the 
chain of 215 children who would be indirectly saved from 
measles attack is arrived at, giving a total of 293 cases 
suppressed out of 1,000. The modification of the 
epidemic curve thus produced is shown by the dotted line 
in Fig. 2. 

In this calculation it is of course assumed that the 
children thus saved from measles would not contract 
infections from other sources than those which have been 
removed, and also takes no account of the fact that 
the epidemic might by such interference be merely pro- 
longed until almost the full 1,000 children had been 
attacked. This last event is not an unlikely one if the 
theory of the natural termination of epidemics of measles 
through temporary latent active immunization of the 
bulk of the child population is correct. Nevertheless, 
the calculation serves to show the utmost possible effect 
which might be produced through treating all the 5-year- 
olds who had not had measles with serum in the early 
stages of an epidemic. The number who would have 
to be so treated may be estimated thus. From St. Pancras 
data* it appears that the number of 5-year-old children 
at risk at the start of an epidemic is approximately equal 
to the total children of all ages who are subsequently 
attacked in the epidemic, and on this basis there would 
be about 900 requiring iminunization at point a, the 
utmost result of this being to delay the attack of measles, 
by two years perhaps, in about 300 children, 


>»? 


CONCLUSIONS 

The immunization of all home contacts with convales- 
cent or parent’s serum is therefore the more practical 
procedure, and the more certain in its results, but the 
total volume of an epidemic could not be reduced by 
more than about 13 per cent. by this means, and only 
about one-third of the injections would have any useful 
effect at all. 

The second method, the immunization of all children 
of certain ages who have not had measles, is more pro- 
blematical in its results, but presents the theoretical 
possibility at least of reducing an epidemic temporarily 
to any proportions desired, though probably only thus 
making inevitable a larger epidemic at a later date. 

There remains another possible method of procedure 
which may provide the solution—namely, artificially to 
expose children of certain ages to measles infection, and 
also give them a partial immunity. Herrman advocated 
and carried out the inoculation of infants before they 
had lost their maternally derived immunity by applying 
the nasal discharge from a measles case to the nasal 
mucous membrane of children in the fifth month of age. 
This has the disadvantage that they may infect their 








older brothers and sisters in the mild attack which fol] 
though if adopted as a routine practice this would S00 
cease to occur, since they would all have been previo 
immunized. A better method, suggested I think 
Zingher, is to apply the virus to the nasal MUcoKs 
membrane of rather older children, and several days late 
inject convalescent serum subcutaneously so as to ensure 
a mild attack and permanent active immunization, _ 

Such inoculation from child to child is of course 9 
to serious objections, but more natural though less certajy 
methods of exposure could be substituted. For instance 
we have heard of ‘‘ measles tea parties ’’ and frowng 
upon them, but when coupled with subsequent artificig 
immunization they would cease to be barbarous, apg 
become humane. Perhaps 50 per cent. would respon 
to such exposure in the way desired ; the remaindg 
would escape infection for a year or two by the combing 
protection of active latent immunity and artificially 
produced passive immunity, and would have to be eithe 
left to their own devices, or given another chance some 
two years later. There is no theoretical reason why 
by applying some variety of this method systematically 
measles epidemics could not be completely controlled o 
done away with as we know them, and the mortality 
and harmful sequels reduced to a negligible quantity, 

Towards the expenses of research on the Battersea records, 
of which use has been made in this paper, a grant was mate 
by the British Medical Association. 
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A NOTE ON SEPTICAEMIA * 
BY 


Sir W. I. p—E C. WHEELER 





The largest contribution which surgery has made towards 
the treatment of septicaemia is in the field of prophylaxis 
A discussion on prophylaxis would revolve naturally 
round Listerism, but it is too wide a sphere for a meeting 
such as this. 

A few weak links in the prophylactic chain are worthy 
of consideration. We know, for example, that if there 
is a discoverable focus of infection which can k& 
adequately dealt with, the infected blood stream usually 
takes care of itself and the prognosis becomes good. The 
search for this microbic fountain may tax all our & 
sources ; it may be found in the gall-bladder or in the 
root of a tooth. The onset of septicaemia is often trace 
able to the injudicious management of a primary focus- 
for example, early incision or milking of an abscess neat 
the lips is attended by real danger. I have known of fowt 
deaths from such interference. I have also seen a fatdl 
case of acute septicaemia following injury by a razor t 
a septic pimple on the face. Rowlands mentioned a cas 
of septicaemia following the too free incision of a furunde 
in the external ear. By too early incision of a facid 
focus a rich plexus of veins may be wounded; th 
organisms enter the opened venous radicles and at 
carried via the facial vein to the cavernous sinus, with 
fatal results. Again, death from general sepsis may 
follow prostatectomy in cases which have been treated 
beforehand by radiation. It seems probable that the 
epithelium of the rectum occasionally is so injured bf 








* Introductory remarks in a joint discussion in the Sections 
Medicine and Surgery at the Annual Meeting of the Britist 
Medical Association, Eastbourne, 1931. 
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radiation of the prostate that organisms permeate from 
its interior into the space from which the gland has been 
removed. The raw prostatic bed is a suitable incubator, 
and violent sepsis may result. I have had experience 
Thus we learn the necessity of 
caution in dealing with a primary focus. After the onset 
of general infection, abscesses may form in any situation ; 
their discovery and evacuation is often the signal of 
recovery. 

Aseptic technique in the operating theatre may be of 
, high order, but the best efforts may be nullified if 
nurses and assistants in charge of, or in contact with, 
septic cases are part of the team. I have had a case of 
Streptococcus haemolyticus septicaemia after a simple 
appendicectomy which was traceable to a nurse who, 
when not in the theatre, was in charge of a septic 

ecological case in an adjoining room. Again, 
epidemics of septicaemia have been traced to the throats 
of seasonal carriers when there was laxity about masking 
all those within the reach of operative work. We cannot 
yet claim that prophylactic measures in surgery have 
reached perfection. 


REMARKS ON TREATMENT 

Surgeons, physicians, and biochemists see many cases 
of septicaemia without discoverable cause, and the treat- 
ment of this group is in consequence not satisfactory. 
What is the best line of treatment in a case with a positive 
blood culture? Assuming that there is no accessible 
primary focus, and that the organism is the streptococcus, 
serum should be employed. Fifty cubic centimetres of 
the univalent form given intravenously on three consecu- 
tive days has been suggested by Horder. The results of 
serum therapy justify immediate and adequate dosage. 
Should we employ intravenous injections of such sub- 
stances as mercurochrome and gentian violet? The litera- 
ture in favour of these and allied remedies is interesting. 
There are strong advocates for this line of treatment. 
My own practice has been to use mercurochrome, 20 c.cm. 
of a 1 per cent. solution intravenously on two or three 
consecutive days when everything else had been tried 
without success, but I am not convinced that intravenous 
injections of any antiseptic are useful. Horder recom- 
mends arsenic as the most useful drug. Colebrook states 
that in the treatment of syphilis by the salvarsan group 
the blood serum becomes a destructor of streptococci and 
that the leucocytes remain unaffected. There is there- 
fore a prima facie case for the more extended use of 
arsenic in septicaemic conditions. Blood transfusions have 
little or no direct effect in the control of sepsis ; indirect 
benefit may be derived in the more chronic cases. 

Large quantities of fluid given intravenously and by the 
rectal and subcutaneous routes are always beneficial, and 
3,000 to 4,000 c.cm. daily of 10 per cent. dextrose solu- 
tion in normal saline may be given continuously by the 
drip method through a cannula in the internal saphenous 
vin without disturbance to the patient, or in divided 
doses through a needle into the veins of the arm. The 
patient is thus fed, the glycogen reserve of the liver is 
mised, the heart is stimulated, and diuresis is increased. 
Tap water can be administered simultaneously by the drip 
method into the rectum, or saline into the subcutaneous 
tissues of the breast. Such methods assist in the dilu- 
tion and elimination of toxins. Murphy’s arguments in 
favour of ample fluids were not confined to cases of 
septic peritonitis. 

Finally, treatment of septicaemic cases in the open air 
when practicable should be employed. There is no com- 
Parison between the results of treatment of local sepsis 
Man open-air hospital and in a city hospital. In like 
Manner, patients suffering from infection of the blood 
steam respond to treatment better in the open air. 
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During the last six years I have been examining cases 
at the post-encephalitis lethargica unit of the London 
County Council, at the Northern Hospital, Winchmore 
Hill. It was felt, therefore, that some remarks on the 
ocular conditions met with, based on notes of 174 cases 
of the later stages of the disease in children, might be of 
interest, and that it might be well to review the subject 
briefly from the ophthalmological standpoint, in the light 
of more recent knowledge and longer experience. 

Ophthalmologists are interested in epidemic encephalitis 
(or encephalitis lethargica, so-called) for many reasons, 
which can be summarized thus: (1) As regards the dia- 
gnosis of the disease, the ocular phenomena being of great 
importance in this respect, both in the acute and chronic 
stages. (2) On account of the peculiarity of these ocular 
signs, some of the most extraordinary of which occur only 
in this disease. (3) Because the correlation of these ocular 
phenomena with the known pathology of the disease helps 
to throw further light on the neurology of some of the 
ocular movements, and is closely related to the subject 
we have been discussing+ in this Section—namely, ocular 
palsies. (4) Lastly, because the great benefit obtained 
in chronic encephalitic Parkinsonism by the use of the 
belladonna group of drugs is now well recognized. As a 
result, the ophthalmologist is called on to counteract the 
visual disabilities which may be produced by this treat- 
ment. 

OcuULAR SIGNS IN THE ACUTE STAGE 

You scarcely need to be reminded of the importance 
of the ocular signs and symptoms of the acute stage, 
which result principally from varied kinds of ophthalmo- 
plegia. There are the transient nerve-root paralyses, giving 
rise to transient diplopia, and, as I shall suggest, to the 
ptosis. There are the irregular ophthalmoplegias due to 
deeper lesions, resulting in altered movements of the eye- 
balls, defects in the movements of the pupils, and pecu- 
liarities in the movements of the lids. In the Ministry 
of Health Report, No. 11,' 78 per cent. of the patients, 
in a series of 1,152 case reports, had the external ocular 
muscles affected,in some way or another. Thus, ptosis 
occurred in nearly 50 per cent., squint in 34 per cent., 
diplopia without obvious squint in 18 per cent., and 
nystagmus in 18 per cent. 

In the acute stage epidemic encephalitis presents multi- 
tudinous symptoms, and may, and does, simulate many 
diseases of the brain. I would suggest, however, that 
there are two common types with which, particularly, the 
ophthalmologist may meet. The first is a type showing 
ocular disturbances occurring in a febrile disease, with 
marked disorder of sleep. The second is that of a so- 
called ‘‘ influenza ’’ with diplopia—a milder type often 
missed, but equally liable to sequels. 

It should also be added that the presence of papill- 
oedema or of optic neuritis is decidedly against the 
diagnosis of encephalitis. 


OcULAR SIGNS IN THE CHRONIC STAGE 
One can contrast these ocular complications of the acute 
stage with those seen in the chronic stage. It has been 








* Paper read in the Section of Ophthalmology at the Annual 
Meeting of the British Medical Association, Eastbourne, 1931. 
+ See report, British Medical Journal, August 8th, 1931 (p. 265). 
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said that, in proportion to the comparatively small number 
attacked, there is probably no infection or contagious 
disease in this country which produces so much consequent 
ill-health and disablement as does encephalitis lethargica. 
My experience has been mostly with children suffering 
from the sequels of behaviour disorder and post-encephal- 
itic Parkinsonism. Generally speaking, the impression one 
has received is that the ocular signs and symptoms so 
commonly present at the onset and during the acute stages 
of the disease are comparatively rare in the post-encephal- 
itic stage.* Statistics may be summarized as follows: 


Number examined: 174 (boys 113, girls 61). 

Average age when first examined: 11 years. 

Average date of onset of disease: 3 years previously 
(6 months to 9 years). 

Number of cases with ptosis (one or both sides): 11 
(6 per cent.). 

Number of cases with weak convergence or tendency 
to divergence: 25 (13 per cent. plus). 

Number of cases with concomitant external strabismus: 
26 (about 15 per cent.). 


Number of cases with concomitant vertical strabis- 
mus: 2. 
Number of cases with paralysis of internal rectus 


muscle: 1. 

*Pupils: Very slight or absent reaction to accommoda- 
tion, 47 (27 per cent.) ; direct light reflex very slight or 
absent, 23. 

Cases having oculogyric crises: 6. 


The points to be noted in these statistics are: (1) the 
infrequency of ptosis; (2) the number of cases with 
diminished or absent pupil reactions ; (3) the absence of 
paralytic squint, but the remarkable number with con- 
comitant external strabismus or some form of divergence 
(28 per cent.) ; and (4) the onset of oculogyric crises. 


Ptosis 
Ptosis would appear, therefore, to be the result of 
lymphocytic inflammation in the acute stage, affecting 
the third nerve as it passes out from the surface of the 
crus. This explains why the ptosis disappears as the 
acute stage dies down. We know, too, that when some 
only of the third nerve branches are affected by lesions in 
this situation, the branch to the levator palpebrae is the 
one most frequently affected. This explanation is sup- 
ported by the fact that I have never seen an example of 
Benedikt’s syndrome in the numerous chronic encephalitics 
in whom the red nucleus appears to be affected. 


Abnormalities of the Pupil 

The pupil abnormalities are due to active disease of 
the third nerve nucleus or of. its connexions. Some 
patients developed abnormal pupils two or three years 
after I had noted them as normal. Arising in the occipital 
cortex, there are some fibres in the optic radiations which 
take an opposite course to the majority, and become 
detached from the optic tract to pass through the crus 
to the third nerve nucleus. These may be considered as 
afferent branches to the sphincter pupillae and ciliary 
muscle. As the substantia nigra and the tegmentum are 
areas particularly affected in chronic encephalitis,’ these 
fibres may well be affected in this part of their course. 
We have to remember, also, that the size of the pupil is 
the resultant of opposing forces actuated by the sympa- 
thetic and third nerve, and that in chronic ‘epidemic 
encephalitis the sympathetic system is in an irritable and 





* Note: None of these patients were having drugs producing 
mydriasis. Only one case showed definite signs of previous con- 


gestion of an optic disk, an observation which supports the state- 
ment already made as to the rarity of disk- changes in the disease. 
Six patients had oculogyric crises. 





Se 
partially uncontrolled state as the result of lesions jn mM that 
corpus striatum and optic thalamus. Lastly, convergen Sm 
is largely a voluntary act and a late development in ciate 
history of the human eyes, and the higher control of the vo 

of th 


lower centres in the mid-brain is markedly affected in 
disease. 

Herein to some extent may lie the explanation of the 
form of squint common in these children. Binocular Vision 
is not firmly established until childhood is well advanced, 
and in the presence of weak convergence these Childrey 
tend to get concomitant external strabismus.. 
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Oculogyric Crisis 

The oculogyric crises are peculiar to the Parkinsonig 
form of this disease. In all the cases I have seen there 
has been spasmodic conjugate movement of the eves 
upwards, commonly slightly to one or other side, lasting 
from a minute to many hours. The patient is consciggs 
of the condition and finds it distressing. He may tél 
you that his eyes go up and he cannot get them dow, 
or that they won’t stay down, as sometimes by an effog 
he can bring them down for a moment. In a ba 
Parkinsonian case which I have observed in an adult, 
the eyes were completely rolled up, the jaw was fixed, 
with the mouth open, the head remained firmly set jg Ine 
the Parkinsonian forward position, and there was af yisual 
respiratory crisis, making the patient cyanosed. In som the 1 
patients the eyes do not go right up, but get fixed only pharn 
slightly above the horizontal, or complaint is made ¢ very 3 
staring and that the eves get fixed on an object. Its Many 
important for these mild cases to be recognized, and fq inabili 
their symptoms to be remembered .by ophthalmologists} que t 
and not considered hysterical or ‘‘ functional,’’ especially pupils 
as these patients tend to be emotional. These crises com regard 
on from one to eight years after the original acute illnes,} acted 
and may occur in persons leading more or less normal lives! applie 
and so be the first clue to the onset of the post-encephakf effect 
itic state.° Hence their extreme importance in diagnoss§ young 
and prognosis, as sooner or later definite Parkinsonism§ to req 
develops. In two adult cases which I examined, th by my 
fixing of the eyes was the chief symptom in the earl the Ja 
stages. Periodic outbursts of uncontrolled behaviour § of adc 
either of excitement or grief, may be associated with thel that t 
crises in adolescents. Such cases can usually be much§ pehay: 
controlled by hyoscine or stramonium, whereas this is noth ye of 
so in the acute behaviour disorders not associated withl cedure 
the ocular crises. The onset of the crises points to aif these 
activity of the disease, and would appear. to indicath to cop 
danger of psychotic symptoms. In a series of 136 casé have § 
which eventually had to be certified, 17 per cent. half appeai 
oculogyric crises.’ with s 

It is impossible in a short time to discuss fully the sit] The 
of the lesions causing these weird attacks. We can st, appeal 
however, how they fit in with the general conception that these | 
many of the appearances of the post-encephalitic state ay, sh 
largely ‘‘ release ’’’ phenomena. Professor Elliot Smith} inteng 
in his address on the evolution of the instruments Of facilitie 
vision at Oxford,'! showed a photograph of an anthropoil 
ape. The semi-erect stance, with the head and shouldes 
bent forwards, with the arms hanging extended so thal 
the hands were level with the knees, the expressionlé 
face with the dropped lower jaw, together vividly remindé 
me of the general appearance of many adolescents will 
severe Parkinsonism. In this disease the mid-brain® (pat 
ticularly the substantia nigra and the corpus striatuiy . 
closely connected by the strio-nigral tract*) shows m0 — 
signs of the disease, and so the connecting links fol on 
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that he knew of no case where a fit characterized by 
yoward or downward movement of the eyes was asso- 
ciated with disease of the cerebral hemispheres. There 
appears to be an innate co-ordinated upward movement 
of the eyes associated with the emotions, and related to 
a centre at a lower level. The eyes roll upward in sleep, 
and I have noted how in infancy, at an age when the 
etative centres are apt to take control, the eyes roll 


veg! : : : Ghia ae 
up in convulsions caused by gastro-intestinal irritation. 


Other Ocular Symptoms 

Other ocular symptoms noted among my patients are 
excessive blinking, fluttering of the eyelids, and difficulty 
jn moving the eyes in a vertical direction when told to 
do so. I do not consider these typical of chronic 
encephalitis, but rather characteristic of the over- 
emotional state of the patients who show them. We 
have all observed them in emotional or nervous subjects 
_the act of blinking being closely related to the mental 
tension of the subject at the time.’* Bradykinesis of 
Parkinsonism is often seen in slow carrying out of the 
normal voluntary movements of the eyes, and sometimes 
adds to the difficulties of reading. 


Effects of Hyoscine and Stramonium 

I now come to the last part of my subject—namely, the 
visual disabilities caused by hyoscine or stramonium in 
the treatment of Parkinsonism. Often ten times the 
pharmacopoeial dose of stramonium is given, resulting in 
very marked improvement in the Parkinsonian rigidity." 
Many of the patients, however, complain greatly of their 
inability to read, and of being worried by bright light, 
due to paresis of accommodation and dilatation of the 
pupils. Roughly speaking, the stramonium effect as 
regards accommodation for reading distance is counter- 
acted by a + 1.50 to 1.75 lens, and eserine and pilocarpine 
applied to the conjunctival sac seems to counteract the 
efect to the extent of 14 dioptres. Thus children and 
young adults with normal refraction, who do not want 
to read much, can have their visual disabilities removed 
by myotics. Presbyopes and hypermetropes need glasses, 
the latter for constant wear. In the case of children, or 
of adolescents who are myopes or whose mentality is such 
that they do not wish to read, or who have disorders of 
behaviour in which the use of glasses is inadvisable, the 
we of myotics to prevent dazzle is found the best pro- 
cedure. I have had a group of twenty patients of all 
these varieties under various myotics ; three have wished 
to continue with the use of pilocarpine drops rather than 
have glasses. The problem is a definite one, as it would 
appear that these Parkinsonian patients have to continue 
with stramonium for the rest of their lives. 

These are but a few of the interesting points which have 
appealed to me as an ophthalmologist in dealing with 
these patients. 

I should like to thank Dr. Borthwick, the medical super- 


intendent of the Northern Hospital, and Dr. T. R. Hill, for 
facilities to examine these patients. 
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Vesical schistosomiasis is a disease with an unenviable 
history, for parasitic schistosomes may survive for long 
periods in the portal system, depositing ova from time to 
time in the pelvic viscera with cumulative effects. 
Accurate information on the longevity of the worms is 
limited, but Christopherson! (1924) recorded some impor- 
tant cases where viable ova were passed eighteen to 
twenty-eight years after patients had contracted their 
malady. The case recorded below is of special interest, 
as the duration of the disease was approximately thirty 
years, during the last twenty-nine of which the patient 
resided permanently in England. 


A man, aged 50, first came to the out-patient department 
of the Hospital for Tropical Diseases, London, in October, 
1930, complaining of intermittent haematuria of approxi- 
mately thirty years’ duration, which had developed during 
the South African war. Bilharzial infestation had been 
suspected. 

The patient, who went to the South African war in 1900, 
was invalided to England in 1902 on account of debility and 
haematuria, which continued for about two years. Since 
that time the appearance of blood in the urine and _ vesical 
discomfort had been essentially intermittent ; he only remem- 
bered three severe attacks of haematuria throughout the 
period, and he was often without symptoms for years. Two 
months before admission a severe relapse occurred, and since 
then the haematuria has been persistent, blood clots as large 
as his thumb being passed in the urine. Originally the 
haematuria was terminal in onset, but latterly the bleeding 
continued throughout micturition. The urine, on the first 
examination, contained albumin and many red blood cor- 
puscles, but no ova. The bilharzial skin test, however, was 
strongly positive, a wheal of 2.5 cm. diameter developing 
in a few minutes, with the characteristic pseudopodial-like 
outrunners and surrounding erythema. The complement- 
fixation test was also strongly positive (+++), quantitative 
titrations showing a fixation of 12 minimal haemolytic doses 
of complement. Subsequent urinary examination revealed a 
few dead terminal-spined ova of Schistosoma haematobium. 
The serological diagnosis of vesical schistosomiasis was thus 
confirmed. 

At this time the patient was not prepared to come into 
hospital, though the possibilities of superadded renal disease 
and vesical carcinoma were pointed out. On November 6th, 
1930, he returned for admission, complaining of fever, per- 
sistent haematuria with the passage of blood clots, strangury, 
penile irritation, aching pains across the hypogastrium and 
in the right groin. Loss of weight had recently been noted, 
and during the previous fortnight he had suffered from 
profuse sweats. On admission the temperature was 100° F., 
the pulse 110, and the respirations 22 per minute. Asthma 
was also present ; it originated during the South African war, 
and had since been an annual occurrence. 

On examination the patient was found to have distressed 
breathing and an asthmatic facies. Multiple telangiectasis 
covered the cheeks. Ten round or oval-shaped nodules, 
varying in size from 0.5 to 1.5 cm. in diameter, hard in 
consistency and somewhat bluish in colour, were noted in 
the subcutaneous tissues over the abdomen and chest. Under 
local anaesthesia one was removed for microscopical 
examination. 

The tongue was furred, the teeth were carious, and pyorrhoea 
was marked. The chest moved equally on the two sides, 
but the air entry was poor. A pleuritic rub was heard over 
the lower part of the right side of the chest anteriorly, and 
to a lesser degree behind. The heart showed no abnormality, 
but the peripheral blood vessels were tortuous and thickened. 
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The blood pressure was 140/84. The liver was somewhat 
tender, and palpable one fingerbreadth below the costal 
margin. Tenderness was present in both iliac fossae, as 
well as in the loins. 

The patient was too ill for cystoscopy, but a diagnosis of 
vesical carcinoma, with generalized carcinomatosis secondary 
to vesical schistosomiasis, was made. The following notes 
epitomize the progress of the case. 

November 9th, 1930.—The patient was very ill, with a 
greyish-coloured facies and rapid pulse. Sibilant rhonchi 
were heard all over the lungs, and at the right base there was 
impaired resonance, with moist sounds behind and coarse 
friction sounds in front. The sputum was rusty, and con- 
tained pus and epithelial cells ; examinations failed to reveal 
schistosome ova. The Wassermann reaction was negative, 
and the stools showed no ova or protozoa. The blood urea 
figure was 40 mg. per 100 c.cm. 

November 14th.—Dyspnoea and cyanosis were present. 
There was a marked tricuspid systolic bruit associated with 
epigastric pulsation; tubular breathing, increased vocal 
resonance, and crepitations were noted at the right base. 

November 15th.—Haematological investigations showed: 
erythrocytes, 4,700,000 per c.mm.; leucocytes, 13,000 per 
c.mm.; and haemoglobin, 80 per cent. The differential 
count was: neutrophils, 75 per cent. ; lymphocytes, 14 per 
cent. ; mononuclears, 5 per cent. ; and eosinophils, 6 per cent. 

November 16th.—There was progressive increase in the 
dyspnoea and cyanosis, and at times the former was 
paroxysmal. The right side of the heart was obviously 
engorged, and venesection was performed with temporary 
benefit. Oxygen, digitaline, and pituitrin were also adminis- 
tered. The blood pressure was 102/62, and the blood urea 
figure 64 mg. per 100 c.cm. The patient was semi-comatose 
and still cyanosed. The urine contained much albumin, with 
nany erythrocytes, and fatty and hyaline casts ; sugar and 
ketone bodies were absent. Glucose was given intravenously, 
and sodium bicarbonate and glucose by the rectum. 

November 17th.—The patient appeared more comfortable. 
Moist rales were present over the right base, and tenderness 
was marked in both loins. The optic disks were normal. 
The blood urea was now 92 mg. per 100 c.cm., and the 
plasma CO, figure was 78.5 volumes per 160 c.cm. Lumbar 
puncture released clear cerebro-spinal fluid under increased 
pressure—250 mm. water pressure. 

November 18th.—The patient was semi-comatose and 
cyanosed, with a dry mouth and rambling speech. Normal 
quantities of blood-stained urine were passed. At 1.30 a.m. 
the pulse rapidly weakened, and he died. The terminal 
picture rather resembled uraemia, but the urinary findings 
and blood chemistry did not support this diagnosis, and at 
the necropsy abundant functioning renal tissue was found. 


Morsip ANATOMY 


The necropsy was performed nine hours after death. The 
patient was emaciated, and showed multiple subcutaneous 
carcinomatous nodules, while post-mortem staining was 
marked in the tissues of the back and buttocks. 

Thorvax.—The subpleural tissues were studded with carcino- 
matous nodules, some of which were umbilicated. The right 
lung showed extensive adhesions anteriorly and laterally ; 
via these, direct cancerous infiltration of the intercostal 
muscles and of a pectoral lymph gland had occurred. The 
lower portion of the right lung was extensively consolidated. 
The heart presented little abnormality ; no secondaries were 
found. 

Abdomen.—The liver was slightly enlarged, and showed 
some increase of fibrous tissue around the periportal zones, 
as well as scanty carcinomatous nodules, ranging in size 
trom 0.3 to 1.8 cm. in diameter. The gall-bladder was dis- 
tended with bile, and there were carcinomatous glands in 
the portal fissure. The tail of the pancreas also contained 
carcinomatous deposits. A few squat circular nodules of 
secondary carcinoma were noted in the submucosa in the 
cardiac end of the stomach, as well as in the first part of the 
duodenum. No deposits were seen in the enterocolon, but 
carcinomatous involvement of some of the mesenteric and 
colonic lymph glands had occurred. The appendix was 


abnormally large, and a number of small _ subperitoneal 


nedules, the size of a pin’s head, were present. The kidneys 
presented little evidence of fibrosis; the pelves were not 





Cilated, and the ureters in their abdominal course showed 
abnormality. Small white carcinomatous nodules were 
under the capsule. The cortex was narrow, but the cama 
was smooth, and stripped readily. The suprarenals 
enlarged and very hard, and showed extensive Carcinomatoy 
involvement. 

The bladder was hard, contracted, and of small Size, 
was removed by an en bloc dissection, with the Pros 
seminal vesicles, and terminal portion of the pelvic colon » 
rectum. On opening the bladder, carcinomatous ulcers, yj 
extensive infiltration of the base and neck of the bladdy 
were demonstrated. The ulcers, on section, cut in a grit 
fashion, suggesting that they originated in the sandy patgw 
so characteristic of chronic vesical schistosomiasis, Te 
mucous membrane also presented some squat papillomatg 
outgrowths, carcinomatous in nature. The seminal Vesichs 
were thickened and hard, as were also the bases of the ureten 
where they passed through the vesical wall ; this thickegj 
extended for at least one inch of the extra-vesical portig 
of their course. The prostate was also involved, but th 
urethra was not obstructed. 

Brain.—No haemorrhages or carcinomatous deposits we 
noted in the brain, but there was a marked excess of cerebp, 
spinal fluid in the pia-arachnoid space, and some degree ¢ 
cerebral oedema. 












Ova AND WoRMS 

Unfortunately the examination of the pelvic  venoy 
plexuses for schistosomes was postponed until after the pely 
viscera had been removed, and it was then found impossitk 
to make satisfactory observations. Examination of th 
mesenteric veins, however, revealed a living male schistosome: 
other worms would undoubtedly have been demonstrated haj 
the examination been made at the beginning instead of 4 
the end of the necropsy. 

Tissues from different organs were digested in 4 per cent, 
caustic soda solution for 20 hours at 55° C. Large quantitix 
of ova were demonstrated in the sediment of the digest from 
the bladder and seminal vesicles ; they were also found ip 
smaller numbers in the large intestine, liver, and lung, bit 
not in the pancreas and small intestine. 





MicroscopicaL PATHOLOGY 

Microscopical sections showed epithelioma of the bladde, 
and a heavy deposit of schistosome ova confined to th 
mucosal and submucosal layers ; the carcinomatous infilte! 
tion extended beyond these zones, deeply invading te 
muscular layers of the bladder. Some of the schistosome egg 
contained normal miracidia, while others were dead aaj 
calcified. Ova were also noted in the muscular ccats of th 
ureters, and there were heavy deposits in the seminal vesicle 
where they were surrounded by whorls of fibrous tissue 
Sections of the liver contained scanty ova, but there wa 
a consistent increase in the fibrous tissue of Glisson’s capsules 
which sometimes showed small-celled infiltration. Considerab 
hepatic congestion was present, and nodules of seconday 
carcinoma were encountered. Secondary — carcinomatog 
deposits were also studded in sections of the pancreas, sup 
renals, and lungs. 














COMMENTARY 

Vesical epithelioma is the common cancer of Egypt, ali 
Ferguson? (1911) first recognized its essential relationshij 
to deposits of bilharzial eggs in the bladder wall. Its 
generally regarded as supervening only in chronic cas 
which have been repeatedly exposed to infection ov 
long periods of time, but the present case shows ti 
continuous re-infection is unnecessary for its developmeti 
The experimental findings in Rhesus monkeys also supp 
this view, for Fairley*® (1920) described extensive bilhara 
papillomatosis of the bladder some three months aillé 
heavy cercarial infection ; even at this early date? 
certain of the sections the transition to malignancy W 
debatable. 

Though cases of S. haematobium may undergo sp 
taneous cure with the passage of time, others in wilt 
the haematuria is mild or completely absent for yea 
may develop vesical carcinoma and renal complicatio® 
owing to the steady deposit of ova in the bladder @ 
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showed lower third of the ureters respectively. Further, secondary The high figure in Column B is accounted for by the 
Were gf pacterial infection may complicate the picture at any fact that any employee reporting sick, with a slight rise 
the capgif time. For these reasons it cannot be too strongly empha- | of temperature, increased pulse rate, or other early 
enals wef ized that, in Europeans at least, bilharzial infestation | symptoms of illness, is immediately sent home to bed and 
Ciomate chould be diagnosed as early as possible and thoroughly | told to call in a private practitioner. A day or two in bed 
treated. It is equally important to remember that | is more economical than the lengthy absence which may 








: Size, cystoscopy, the complement-fixation test, and the intra- | result from neglecting illness in its initial stages. 

, chal dermal skin test for schistosomiasis, may reveal infesta- It is disturbing to note the very high absenteeism due 
cers, yy tion at a time when ova are not demonstrable in the | to catarrhal conditions. The total percentage of employees 
€ bladde urine or faeces. Sick Absence in ° ial U i 

det j zs Sick ‘ ( the Offices of an Industrial Undertaking for the 
i a grith Since 1900 this patient had passed through the hands Year ended December 31st, 1930, compared with Figures 
dy patch of a number of practitioners ; it is particularly unfor- supplied by a Similar Undertaking, and by an Approved 


} . e,e . . . Society * isting 2. Vffic. 4 
asis. Ty tunate that his condition remained undiagnosed until Society consisting largely of Office Workers. 





























epee carcinoma had supervened, for at an earlier date the intra- Kvesae: } Pesiuetineds| Andiemeaaenaln 
bess. yenous administration of tartar emetic would have been Number of Sick | Sick Absence in Days 
the Ureten' s Employed} Absentees | per Person Employed 
thickening curative. A B c 
-al_ portig REFERENCES 
1, but th Christopherson, J. B:: Longevity of Parasitic Worms: the Term Head office staff cf the 1,444 75.2 4.70 
" of Living Existence of Schistosoma haematobium in the Human industrial undertaking 
Body, Lancet, 1924, i, 742. 7 = a sues large 2,256 | 68.5 9.15 
osits wel %Ferguson, A. R.: Associated Bilharziasis and Primary Malignant Poecctae eS &. 
of cerebry Disease of the Urinary Bladder, with Observations on a Series Members of an approved 2,404 No figure 9.16 
~ ANS ¥ 2 peahicag GIR society available ' 
de. ; of Forty Cases, Journ. Path. and Bact., 1911, xvi, 76. a 
bree ‘Fairley, N. Hamilton: A Comparative Study of Experimental 
Bilharziasis in Monkeys Contrasted with the Hitherto Described P c . . 
iilnas in Man, Joors, Path. and Bact.. xii, So. & See absent some time during the year suffering from all forms 
} of sickness was 75.2, while the corresponding figure from 
‘thea atin catarrhal conditions was 51.625. Attempts to control the 
imnpaedl absenteeism due to this cause have met with some degree 
n of th of success. 
nistonalal SOME FACTORS IN THE REDUCTION Propuytactic INOCULATION 
trated haj OF ABSENTEEISM DUE TO This was offered to every member of the staff, and 
tead of a y i i i i 
i CATARRHAL CONDITIONS was an experiment in mass autogenous vaccine. During 
the preceding winter, cultures were taken from the throats 
te aa _ and noses of a large number of workers suffering from 
aan 4 T. E. A. STOWELL, M.D., F.R.C.S. sore throats and coryza. This was done under the super- 
yee. CHIEF MEDICAL OFFICER TO IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES vision of Dr. M. R. Brady, and cultures were made in 
lung, bit : , faci . : aie his laboratories. The cultures were taken on to warmed 
The — of e em and earning capacity of the | fresh blood agar slopes, and the tubes were carefully kept 
—. he is caused by mild ailments, —, warm until they were actually placed in the incubator. 
ea ¢ aaa wok a such magnitude that no apology | By this method a greater variety of organisms was 
: ao OF this brie ig a pa pts =) found in the cultures than in controls which were allowed 
d to ey Tesulted in i see y a 50 per cent. reduction of | to cool, or which were taken on other culture media. 
1s infiltr — in the head offices of a large industrial under- In the manufacture of the mass autogenous vaccine, 
ading ty taking. ; ; ae : scrupulous attention was paid to the smallest bacterio- 
SOME CFF In estimating the significance of the accompanying com- | logical details and technique. If a luxuriant growth of 


dead aif parative table it should be remembered that the figures | the micro-organisms was not obtained on a twelve-hour 
eee relating to the approved society do not include any | culture, fresh cultures were taken so as to avoid repeated 
os a absences from work of less than three days, while those | subculturing, which would have tended to attenuate the 
the relating to the industrial undertaking include absences of organisms, and therefore to lessen the potency of the 
s capsule = ONC day only. vaccine. In sterilizing the vaccine the minimum amount 
nsiderabl There are several factors which contribute to the striking | of heat was used, all suspensions being killed in thirty 
secondanf differences—for example, the healthy position of the | minutes at 60°C. The total amount of antiseptic in the 
inomatwg building and its design, a system by which a good mid- | vaccine was 0.5 per cent. phenol in 0.9 per cent. sodium 
as, sup#} day meal is available for the employees at a reasonable | chloride: thus the possibility of extensively damaging the 
cost, and the encouragement of exercise by the provision | structure of the micro-organisms was reduced to a 
of a well-equipped gymnasium and facilities for outdoor | minimum. It was essential to give accurate doses in so 
games. Also of great importance is the medical super- | potent a vaccine, so the strength of every micro-organism 
vision of every member of the staff. The essence of this | contained in the vaccine was estimated by counting on 
supervision is that every employee has easy access to the | a Thoma-Zeiss haemocytometer. 
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mic casg Tesident medical officer at certain hours of the day. It is interesting to note that the influenza bacillus was 
ion og Appointments are fixed beforehand by the matron, so that | found in a large nuthber of cases where these precautions 
ows th time spent in the doctor’s waiting room is reduced to | were observed, but was not found in cultures taken from 
lopmett{# aminimum. All new employees are medically examined | the same patients in tubes which had been allowed to cool 
o suppxq before they are engaged ; so, too, are all employees who | between the taking of the culture and the placing of the 
bilharaif have been away from work on account of ill-health. | tube in the incubator. The organisms found were: 
ths afteg Thus many minor defects are discovered, and advice given Staphylococcus (mixed), Streptococcus haemolyticus, strepto- 
date if for their remedy before they have assumed such propor- | coccus, Micrococcus flavus, pneumococcus, Micrococcus tetra- 
incy wa tions as will lead to illness and its consequent wastefulness | s¢”#s, Friedlinder’s bacillus, Bacillus influenzae. 
both to the patient and to the employer. Other important | and from these the vaccine was made up. The first dose 
go spf factors in the reduction of sickness have been: (1) ultra- | consisted of 50 millions of the mixed staphylococcus and 
in whi Violet ray medication ; (2) remedial exercises prescribed | 5 millions of each of the other organisms in 1 c.cm. 
for yest «by the medical officer, and taught by the gymnasium | The second dose was four times the first, and the third 
licatiosf § Mstructor after office hours ; and (3) inoculation, both | dose was ten times the first. It has to be admitted that 





dder aM =Prophylactic and curative. the increase in dosage was somewhat steep. but this was 
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done in order to enable a large final dose to be given 
and at the same time to avoid the inconvenience which 
would have been caused to the patients had it been 
decided to work up to the maximum dose by an increased 
number of injections. Very few of those inoculated 
developed a general reaction ; in such cases intermediate 
doses were administered with only a 50 per cent. increase 
over the previous dose. A very small percentage required 
the full number of five doses. In the few cases in which 
a reaction occurred, there was already existing some 
degree of mild, acute, or chronic catarrh. By paying 
careful attention to the importance of already existing 
catarrh, it should be possible to avoid general reactions. 

Persons subject to ‘‘colds’’ and influenza are to a 
large extent the ‘“‘ carriers’’ of the coryza epidemics. 
The micro-organisms which they pass on have often an 
increased virulence. They are the most susceptible to 
infection, and have the lowest resistance. In our efforts 
to reduce epidemics, these cases must be immunized 
against their own micro-organisms, and, for a few years, 
should be prophylactically immunized against the pre- 
vailing coryzal infection. 

The result of this inoculation on absenteeism for 
catarrhal conditions was as follows. The percentage of 
inoculated persons who lost time owing to catarrhal 
affections was 35.294 ; while the corresponding percentage 
of uninoculated persons was 51.625. There is little doubt 
that the beneficial effect of inoculation would be much 
more obvious were it not for the efficacy of the treatment 
applied to the uninoculated who subsequently became 
infected. 

TREATMENT OF CATARRHAL CONDITIONS 

Patients reporting sick were divided roughly into two 
classes : 

Those in whom severe symptoms had developed. These 
cases were subdivided into: (a) those where the onset of 
symptoms occurred less than thirty-six hours before the 
patient reported sick ; (b) those where the onset of symptoms 
occurred more than thirty -six hours before the patient reported 
sick, and where he had neglected to seek medical advice in 
the early stages of the infection. 

2. Those presenting oniy mild symptoms. 

The cases classified as severe were those with a tem- 
perature of over 100°, pulse over 120, headache and severe 
coryza, or physical signs of involvement of the lungs or 
bronchi. The mild cases were given simple symptomatic 
treatment—for example, quinine, aspirin, expectorants, 
etc. 

The treatment for cases classified as severe was 
determined by the duration of the symptoms. Patients 
who gave a history of thirty-six hours or less were given 
1 c.cm. of S.U.P. 36 intramuscularly. Injections were 
rade at first into the upper border of the trapezius 
muscle, but later into the deltoid, as injections at this 
site produced less discomfort. 

Cases which were of more than thirty-six hours’ dura- 
tion were given 2 c.cm. hypodermically of a polyvalent 
antibody. The preparation which gave the most satis- 
factory results is that sold under the name of “ anti- 
bacsyn.’’ This injection was repeated daily in a number 
of patients who were able to continue at work, but who 
still presented some symptoms. 

It is to be noted that the patients treated with 
S.U.P. and antibacsyn were such as, in the ordinary 
course of events, might be expected to be disabled from 
one to three or more weeks. In a few instances in which 
the patient ‘‘ did not believe in injections,’’ the refusal 
of treatment was followed by absence from work of from 
two to six weeks, and many of these cases were certified 
as acute bronchitis, lobular and lobar pneumonia. 

The absenteeism among the severe cases so treated was 
3.958 days, while the absenteeism among the mild cases 
amounted to 3.536 days. In other words, the severe 





cases so treated lost less than half a day more than the 
very mild cases which were given simple symptomatj 
treatment. One may conclude, therefore, that 
S.U.P. 36 for early cases, and in antibacsyn for later Cases, 
two valuable agents are available for combating th 
enormous loss of efficiency which catarrhal conditions 
impose on the community. 


CONCLUSIONS 

Prophylactic inoculation showed a definite reduction jy 
the incidence and severity of catarrhal illnesses. Thi 
reduction is to some degree obscured by the succesgfyj 
use of S.U.P. 36 and antibacsyn in the treatment of the 
uninoculated—S.U.P. administered within thirty-six hoy 
of the onset of the symptoms and antibacsyn administere 
after this period—which very substantially reduced the 
absenteeism from acute catarrhal conditions. 

I must express my thanks to Dr. Brady for his invaluabj 


advice and for his assistance in the preparation of the 
vaccines. 








THE PHARMACOLOGY OF PERCAINE 


BY 
M. C. G. ISRAELS anp A. D. MACDONALD 
NESc. M.A., M.B. 


(From the Department of Pharmacolegy, University of 
Manchester.) 


While considerable clinical experience of percaine has been 
reported in this country, in the British Medical Journal 
and elsewhere, both as a local anaésthetic (Lake and 
Marshall,' Walker,?, Popper*) and for spinal anaesthesia 
(Howard Jones*), no report of the pharmacology of 
this drug has, to our knowledge, appeared from a 
British laboratory. In view of the discrepant findings 
of Continental workers (Uhimann,°* Lipschitz and 
Laubender® 7), and of the increasing use of local and 
regional anaesthesia in surgery, a further investigation 
of percaine, and a comparison of it with the more estab- 
lished members of the group, seemed desirable. 

Percaine is a quinoline derivation—the hydrochloride 
of the diethylethylenediamide of a-butyloxycinchoninic 
acid. 

/\CO.NH (CH) 2N CoH 5)g.HC!. 


lid. “seta 


It is manufactured at Basle, and the first publication of 
its properties was made in June, 1929, by Uhlmann’ 
It is available in crystalline form, and is colourless, odour 
less, and easily soluble in water or normal saline, but’ 
readily precipitated by alkali. The makers’ claims—that 
it can be heat-sterilized without loss of strength, and that 
it can be combined with adrenaline—have been confirmed. 
Sterile solutions are stable, retaining full activity fa 
several months at least. We have had some evidence that 
solutions which have not been kept under aseptic cot 
ditions lose their activity in a relatively short time. 

The following experimental investigations have beet 
carried out, in the hope that the value of the new drug 
might be fairly assessed. 


Intradermal Wheal Test on the Human Subject 

Solutions of various strengths in 0.9 per cent. Na@ 
were injected intradermally, always using 0.5 c.cm. for 
a test. The sensation of pain was tested by the applice 
tion to the skin of a pin-point suitably mounted. Tests 
were directed to determine (a) the minimal concentration 
required for anaesthesia as compared with novocain, and 
(b) the duration of the anaesthesia afforded by any givel 
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concentration. The results are given in tabular form, 
showing (1) the drugs used by themselves, and (2) with 
adrenaline as an adjuvant. It will be seen (1) that 
the minimal effective concentration of percaine is about 
one-fortieth of that of novocain ; (2) that 0.05 per cent. 
percaine produces anaesthesia for longer than 1 per cent. 














Taste I 
| Duration of Anaesthesia in Minutes 
Drug So | ™ (2) With addition 
| ‘aarenaiing | ghaaenaline, 
Percaine ... 0.098 0 (60) 
0.012 0 100 
0.0°6 0 240 
0.025 35 280 
0.05 70 220 
} 
Novoca'n ... 0.12 0 (60) 
0.25 0 160 
0.E0 6 220 
1.00 25 270 














Note.—Adrenaline alone is probably responsible for the anaesthesia 
shown in parenthesis. 

novocain ; (3) that when both are mixed with adrenaline 
0.002 per cent., 0.05 per cent. percaine and 1 per cent. 
novocain produce anaesthesia of equal duration in the 
skin—nearly five hours. 


Blocking of the Nervous Impulse in the Frog’s Nerve- 
Muscle Preparation 

This test is mainly of academic interest, being valuable 
for the comparison of the ability of anaesthetics to block 
impulses in motor nerve fibres. About 1 cm. of the nerve 
of the ordinary sciatic-gastrocnemius preparation is im- 
mersed in a solution of the anaesthetic, and the duration 
of immersion in which conduction is just suspended is 
determined. The two hind limbs of the frog yield two 
similar preparatiens, so that two drugs can be fairly 
accurately compared for their activity. By this test 
percaine is about seven times as efficacious as cocaine. 


Anaesthesia of the Rabbit’s Cornea 
This test is of importance for its application to 
ophthalmological practice in particular, and the anaes- 
thesia of mucous membranes in general. The method 
prescribed by Sollman* was used. The conjunctival sac 


Tasie Il.—Anaesthesia of the Rabbit’s Cornea 











Percaine 
' | | | | : 
Dilution (per cent.) ... | 0.092 | 0.005 | 0.010 | 0.017 | 0.025 | 0.05 
Duration (minutes) gs) 0 0 | 10-15 | 45-60 | 90-120 over 18) 
Es | M , = 
Cocaine 
| | | | 
Dilution (per cent.) «.. | 0.2 0.5 | 1.0 | 2.9 
. | | 
Duration (minutes)... ... | 0 710 =| «(15-20 | 30 40 


| 





is flooded with the solution under test for one minute, 
and the corneal reflex is stimulated at intervals until it 
returns. The durations of anaesthesia thus obtained for 
various concentrations of percaine and cocaine are given 
in Table II. 

It will be evident that percaine is efficacious in about 
one-fiftieth of the concentration of cocaine which abolishes 
the reflex. No adrenaline was added to the solutions in 
any of these experiments. 





Experimental Spinal Block in the Cat 

In two of three experiments in which novocain and 
percaine were alternately introduced by lumbar puncture 
into the spinal theca of a chloralosed cat, it was found 
that percaine abolished active reflexes, such as the knee- 
jerk, in a dosage of about one-fortieth of that of novocain, 
and the anaesthesia, as tested by the abolition of these 
reflexes, lasted three or four times as long—for example, 
two hours with 0.5 mg. of percaine, as against half an 
hour with 20 mg. novocain. This is quite in accordance 
with the claims made for percaine by Howard Jones.* 


Toxicity of Percaine 

This is obviously a matter of great importance, for 
percaine, like other local anaesthetics, falls short of the 
ideal in being a distinctly toxic drug. We have carried out 
estimates of relative toxicities by the lethal dose following 
(1) subcutaneous injection into guinea-pigs, and (2) intra- 
venous injection into cats, using paralysis of respiration 
as an end-point. The details of this second method, 
which we have elaborated in order to get a more accurate 
measurement of relative toxicity—two drugs being com- 
pared on a single animal—will be published elsewhere.’ 

The results of the guinea-pig method indicate that 
percaine is about twenty-five times as toxic as novocain 
and three times as toxic as cocaine ; by the cat method 
the corresponding figures are fifteen and two respectively, 
and in the authors’ opinion the latter figures are the more 
reliable. Taking these figures we can form, as in Table III, 
an estimate of the relative efficiencies of the three drugs. 


Tasie Ill.—Relative Efficiency 








Relative Efficiency | Percaine Cocaine Novocain 
(a) In intradermal wheal ... pepe | 10 1 6 
(b) In rabbit's cornea a a) 25 1 4 orless 
| 
(c) As spinal anaesthetic .. 0.2) 3 — 1 











The efficiency of a local anaesthetic for any purpose 
is determined by the ratio of the active or adequate 
dose to the toxic dose. 


DISCUSSION 


The figures of Table III suggest that percaine and novo- 
cain are of the same order of efficiency when used for 
subcutaneous anaesthesia, and the difference in favour of 
percaine for spinal anaesthesia is probably not as great 
as it appears to be, for the action of novocain intra- 
thecally can be limited and intensified and prolonged by 
giving it in a viscous solution. On the other hand, for 
local application to mucous membranes percaine is quite 
the most efficient local anaesthetic we have so far investi- 
gated. As far as can be seen, no injurious results follow 
from continued application of the drug to mucous 
membranes—even to a membrane as delicate as the 
conjunctiva. Thus.0.05 per cent. percaine was applied 
once a day for fourteen days to the eye of a rabbit 
without any noticeable ill effects. The fact, noted by 
Uhimann,® that much higher concentrations may cause 
corneal opacities is of toxicological rather than of ordinary 
practical interest. 

From these experiments we-conclude that for infiltration 
anaesthesia, in view of its considerably greater toxicity, 
no great advantage can be claimed for percaine as a 
substitute for the novocain-adrenaline combination to 
which the surgeon is well accustomed. Occasionally, 
where adrenaline action is to be avoided, percaine would 
supply an adequate duration of anaesthesia without inter- 
fering significantly with the local circulation ; and percaine 
is a cheap substitute for novocain, especially since it is 
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effective in considerable dilution. For mucous mem- 


branes, on the other hand, we agree with Popper*® that | 
percaine is a most promising addition to the surgeon’s | 


pharmacopoeia, and may well pave the way to the 
abandonment of cocaine. 
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THE MECHANISM OF CEPHALIC 


PRESENTATIONS 
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The main features of the mechanism which the head goes 
through, when in the pelvis, in cephalic presentations are 
easily understood ; but the rotations which occur after 
the head is born are usually ill described. This is prob- 
ably because these rotations are not very important in 
practice. A clear conception of them is nevertheless 


MEcHANISM OF L.O.A. 
The dotted line is the bisacromial diameter. 


The circle represents the pelvis seen from above. 


SS 
| mechanical conception of the movements is of assistance, 
since it tends to a clear understanding of the whole 
mechanism of cephalic presentations, provided that the 
limitations of such mathematical conceptions are realized. 

The following generalizations are helpful in a considera. 
tion of the exact nature of the movements of the head 
after disengagement. 


1. Restitution is equal in degree but opposite jn 
direction to internal rotation. 

2. Restitution plus external rotation together make 
a right angle. 


When rotation of the head occurs in the pelvis, the 
shoulders as a rule do not undergo much rotation, and 
for the present purpose we shall consider that, apart 
from descending, they remain fixed and do not rotate. 
As soon as the head is born the twist on the neck jg 
undone, and the head slips back to the position jt 
occupied when engagement occurred. This movement jg 
called restitution, since the head is restored to its normal 
position in relation to the shoulders. In anterior pos 
tions restitution is slight, occurs through one-eighth of a 
circle, and is difficult to observe. In posterior positions 
internal rotation of the occiput occupies three-eighths of a 
circle ; according to our rules restitution ought to be 

a movement of corresponding extent, though of opposite 

direction ; and external rotation, a small movement 

through one-eighth of a circle in the reverse direction 
to restitution, so as to bring the bisacromial diameter 
_ and the sagittal suture at right angles. 





(Face Looks to Right). 
The arrow is the sagittal suture, 


and the dot at its tail the occiput. 





Onse: of labour 


of occiput as in (1) 


left right ).O€ 


(1) 


, Internal rotation | Restitution. Sagittal suture in same position 


Angle of Restitution 
Angle of External | 
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External rotation 


Symphysis Pubdis. 


but head is born 
I 
Angle of 


Restitution plus 


Rotation. | External Rotation, 


(3) i (4) 








MECI HANISM OF R.O P. (Face Looks to Left). 





Onset of labour | Long internal 
| 1otation of occiput 


left oe | 
(1) | (2) | 


Restitution (a long movement) 


on of External 


External rotation (a short movement in 
opposite direction to (3)) 


Symphysis Pubis. 


Rotation. | 

Angle.. of 
Restitution plus 
External Rotation. 


se e of Restitution, 





desirable, especially for the student. Two phases of 
mechanism of the head may be considered : 

1. In the pelvis—consisting of engagement, descent 
with internal rotation,* and extension at the outlet, 
causing disengagement or birth of the head. 

2. Outside the pelvis—consisting of restitution 
and external rotation. 

These two movements of the head after it is born are 
commonly ascribed to untwisting of the neck and rotation 
of the shoulders respectively. Their exact extent is not 
usually described, and is, in fact, hard to determine. 
Observation is difficult, since the movements may occur 
rapidly. The exact extent of these rotations is not of 
great importance in practical midwifery, since the head is 
already born when they occur, and subsequent difficulty 
is relatively uncommon. ests an accurate 

* The term internal rotation’? means rotation in the 
and does not refer to the direction of rotation. 


pelvis, 


ad 


Internal and external rotations are sometimes described 
as being in opposite directions in all cases. While it is 
true that the rotations of the head occurring in the pelvis 
and outside the pelvis are in opposite directions, it will 
be seen from the diagrams that in posterior positions it 
is the part of rotation outside the pelvis called resti- 
tution which is opposite in direction to internal rota- 
tion; and that the true external rotation—that is, 
that due to rotation of the shoulders—is actually 
the same direction as internal rotation of the head, 
though only of small degree. The foetal neck is capable 
of considerable torsion, but the head and_ shoulders 
cannot, in posterior positions, be considered as indepen- 
dent of each other. Internal rotation of the head takes 
place when the foetus is low in the pelvis, by which time 
some rotation of the shoulders will also have begun. For 
the sake of clearness this need not upset our mechanical 

' conception, and for teaching purposes it is simpler to 
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remember the above rules and to modify them in any 
given case as necessary. The fundamental idea of this 
mechanical conception is based on the fact that the bis- 
acromial diameter and the sagittal suture are at right 
angles, both at engagement and after delivery of the 
head. Any rotations of the head and_ shoulders, 
whether considered together or separately, must result 
in these two diameters being at right angles again ; and 
the rotation of the head which occurs after it has under- 
one restitution is really due to the rotation of the 
shoulders still in the pelvis. These two rules are illus- 
trated in the diagrams. In posterior positions of the 
occiput rotation of the shoulders and head may occur 
together, though it is simpler to consider them as occur- 
ring separately. In face presentations the submento- 
bregmatic diameter should be considered instead of the 
sagittal suture. 

In conclusion, it should be remembered that in this 
description the foetal head and pelvis have been re- 
garded as fitting each other accurately. Careful observa- 
tion in cases in which the head is small shows that the 
movement called restitution may not occur, and some- 
times the occiput, when the head is born, turns in a 
direction opposite to that which purely theoretical con- 
siderations would lead one to expect. 





— 





Memoranda 
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MENIERE’S DISEASE WITH MYELOGENOUS 
LEUKAEMIA 
The following case would seem worthy of record as an 
example of Méniére’s disease associated with myelo- 
genous leukaemia, and in view of the remarkable response 
to x-ray treatment. 


CasE History 

The patient, a married woman aged 37, first attended the 
out-patient department of King’s College Hospital on May 
14th, 1930, complaining of an attack of giddiness three 
weeks previously, accompanied by deafness and tinnitus on 
the left side, which had persisted. She also complained of 
headaches for about six months, and of menorrhagia and 
epistaxis. 

On examination the spleen was found to be enlarged and 
firm, extending one inch beyond the mid-line and below the 
left iliac crest. The liver was enlarged two inches below the 
right costal margin. 

The blood picture on May 29th, 1930, showed: red blood 
corpuscles, 2,125,000 per c.mm. ; haemoglobin, 42 per cent. ; 
colour index, 1.0; leucocytes, 655,000 per c.mm.—poly- 
morphonuclears 37.2 per cent, eosinophils 5.2 per cent., 
basophils 0.8 per cent., lymphocytes 2.8 per cent., large 
mononuclears 0.4 per cent., myelocytes 53.6 per cent. 

The retinae showed a typical leukaemic retinitis, the disk 
margins being very indefinite and the whole fundus pale and 


oedematous. The veins were much increased in calibre and 
were extremely tortuous. There were a few haemorrhages in 
both fundi. Aural examination revealed: Bdrdmy box to 


right ear—shout not heard in left. Weber: fork —- right. 
Rinne: right—air conduction greater than bone conduction ; 
left—no air conduction, bone conduction just heard in right 
ear ; very slight loss of air and bone conduction in right ear. 
Caloric test: left, negative. 

Treatment by means of arsenic by mouth and x rays to 
the spleen and long bones was commenced on June 4th, 
1930, and the blood picture rapidly improved. After three 
months’ treatment the patient was very much better, the 
spleen considerably smaller and softer, and the retinae 
greatly improved. 

Blood count, September 2nd, 1930: red blood corpuscles, 
4,860,000 per c.mm.; haemoglobin, 66 per cent. ; colour index, 
0.67 ; leucocytes, 11,200 per c.mm.—polymorphonuclears 72.4 





per cent., eosinophils 4.4 per cent., basophils, 1.6 per cent., 
lymphocytes 14.8 per cent., large mononuclears 1.6 per cent., 
myelocytes 5.2 per cent. 

Shortly after this the patient went away for some six 
months, and had no x-ray treatment. When seen again in 
April, 1931, she was still fairly well, but the leucocyte count 
had increased to 96,800. Throughout the year that this 
patient has been under observation the condition of the left 
ear has remained unchanged. 

I beg to acknowledge my thanks to Dr. A. C. D. Firth 
for his permission to publish this case. 

L. A. H. SNowBaL_, M.B., M.R.C.P., 


House-Surgeon, Hampstead General Hospital ; late 
House-Physician, King’s College Hespital. 





““ IDIOPATHIC ’”” SPONTANEOUS PNEUMOTHORAX 
Examples of the above condition are still frequently 
described as great rarities and of obscure pathogeny. 
I have seen, and have collected records of, a number of 
such cases, and should like to have an opportunity of 
repeating concisely my view of their probable pathogeny. 
Nearly all of them get better rapidly without any special 
treatment ; exceptionally, two or more attacks may occur 
in the same individual. The cause is, I believe, mostly 
the rupture of a minute superficial emphysema-bulla (just 
below the visceral pleura) adherent to the parietal pleura 
—resulting from a healed miliary tubercle. On the other 
hand, the tuberculous process may be still more or less 
active (still containing living tubercle bacilli); and 
naturally, therefore, there are exceptional cases inter- 
mediate between ‘‘ idiopathic ’’ spontaneous pneumothorax 
and tuberculous spontaneous pneumothorax. The only 
difference (according to my view) between the tuberculous 
and the ‘“‘ idiopathic ’’ cases is that the former are con- 
nected with still more or less virulent tuberculous foci 
(containing living bacilli), whereas the latter are connected 
with healed (non-virulent, sterile) lesions ; but lesions of 
both kinds may exist side by side in the same individual. 
I have given a bibliographical appendix on the subject at 
the end of the first Mitchell Lecture before the Royal 
College of Physicians (that is to say, as it was published 
by Lewis and Co., 1921). It is clear that, if my view be 
correct, any apparently (and, in fact, really) healthy indi- 
vidual may, for all one can tell, develop suddenly an 
‘‘ idiopathic ’’ spontaneous pneumothorax, because any- 
one may have an adherent emphysema-bulla (resulting 
from a healed miliary tubercle) ready to rupture on any 
unusually sudden respiratory movement. 

The same explanation applies to éxtremely rare cases 
of ‘‘ idiopathic ’’ spontaneous haemopneumothorax. 


London, W.1. F. Parkes WEBER. 





SURVIVAL AFTER PROSTATECTOMY 
In the Journal of October 17th Mr. W. S. Dickie reported 
the case of a patient who lived twenty-three years after 
the operation of prostatectomy and died at the age of 93. 

The expectation of life after this operation is a point 
of considerable importance. Prostatectomy as applied 
to simple enlargements of the gland has only been in use 
in this country for some thirty years, and, so far as I 
know, no figures have been published recently to show 
what effect it has on the normal duration of life. It 
may therefore be of interest to recall some of the operative 
results obtained by Sir Peter Freyer, whose first cases 
were performed in 1901, and whose successes really estab- 
lished it as a sound surgical procedure. 

The data have been obtained from the careful notes 
made by Freyer on 129 of his cases, preserved along with 
his collection of prostatic tumours in the pathological 
museum of St. Peter’s Hospital for Stone. Of these 129 
cases there are ‘‘ follow-up ’’ histories in 82 instances. 
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Out of these 82, the patients who lived for ten years or 
Icnger have been selected, numbering 26 in all, but, as 
many others were noted by the surgeon as being in good 
health at periods shorter than ten years, the number 
coming into this category was probably much higher. 
The fact remains that at least 31 per cent. of the 
82 patients lived for ten years or longer. Their respective 
ages and duration of life are shown in the accompanying 
tables. It will be noted that 7 patients attained the 


A.—Patients Reported as Alive and Well 10 Years or more 
afiey Prostatectomy 





Age at Reported Well 


Age at Reported Well Operation 


Operation 





1 
1 53 years 13 years later (aged 66) 9 66 years | 17 years later (aged 83) 


2rer : a » (aged 78) 10) 66 ,, 2 4 , (aged 78) 
3; 6 ,, WT ss » (aged 79), 11 66 ,, 0 .. » (aged 76) 


4'e2 ,, By » (aged 76)) 12: 71 ,, Lt ae », (aged 85) 
| 
5/62 ,, 11 , 3, (aged 73)/13; 71, 18, _—,, (aged 89) 


4 62, ae: .3 » (aged 73); 14) 76 ,, 2 . » aged 88) 
. i123 . » (aged 76)'15' 7 , |14 , 4, (aged 90) 


7| 63 
3 | 65 4 17, +» (aged 82) | 


B.—Patients who Died 10 Years ov more after Prostatectomy 











Pade Died | eae Died 
1 68 years 10 years later (aged 78) |, 7 80 years | 10 years later (aged 90): 
2h on ms » (aged 83)' 8! 80 _,, 10, » (aged 90) 
a7 | BO) i » (aged 79) 9) 81 ,, 4” » (aged 95) 
4 | oe os a.) 45 » (aged 86) 10; 8 ,, : 8 » (aged 93) 
a: ee » (aged 85) 11) & ,, 2 » (aged 96) 
6| 5 ,, | arr » (aged 92) 








age of 90, and 5 of these were over 80 years old when they 
underwent the operation. 
CHARLES R. McCasu, Ch.M., F.R.C.S.Ed. 
London, N.18. 
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X-RAY DIAGNOSIS OF DISEASES OF 
THE CHEST 

The first scientific meeting of the newly constituted 
Section of Radiology of the Royal Society of Medicine 
was held on November 20th, under the presidency of 
Professor J. WoopBuRN Mortson, when 4-ray diagnosis of 
diseases of the chest was taken as the subject for discussion. 

Dr. STANLEY MELVILLE, in opening, said that he 
regarded all intra-thoracic disease as an_ essentially 
clinical study from start to finish. Radiology afforded 
the most certain and unmistakable evidence of all the 
ancillary aids to diagnosis, and was the eye of the clinician 
in internal medicine. He believed that in the early 
diagnosis of pulmonary tuberculosis definite infiltration 
could be demonstrated on the x-ray film as soon as there 
was any clinical evidence, that when physical signs were 
present it might be assumed that the initial stage was 
passed, the film usually showing far more evidence of 
disease than was obtainable by means of physical exam- 
ination, and that finally, if it were a matter only of 
radiographic examination versus physical signs, the 
former would be the surer guide, although, fortunately 
for the patient, the skilled clinician had many more tests 
at his disposal than percussion and auscultation. In pul- 
monary tuberculosis the vast majority of infections were 
by inhalation, and in the adult most investigators regarded 





—————— 


all further invasion of the lung as a reinfection. There 
was much in favour of the theory of reinfection. This 
view took note of the acquired reaction of the previously 
infected person—the allergic state, so to speak. In the 
infant the usual course, depending naturally upon dosage 
and resistance, was either an acute caseating broncho- 
pneumonia or a localized broncho-pneumonia in any part 
of the lung—most commonly in the lower lobe. The 
clinical evidence might be slight ; the local area in the 
lung might entirely clear up, and at the same time the 
tracheo-bronchial glands might react, and the story come 
to an end. On the other hand, the glands might remain 
in a state of caseation and the second stage be reached 
where the glands became the principal factor. The future 
depended upon whether .the glands opened into the 
bronchus, the blood vessels, or the lymphatics. There 
was another very interesting condition in association with 
inflamed glands—namely, lymphatic gland tuberculosis, in 
which, in addition to the definitely outlined glandular 
opacities, a condition of involved parenchymata might be 
found. An inflamed tuberculous gland in the hilum gave 
rise to a local perifocal inflammation. This condition 
had been studied by many observers, and was known under 
many names. Such appearances might be very evanes- 
cent, persistent, or recurrent ; clinical symptoms might be 
slight or absent, but the infant responded positively to 
tuberculin. This was evidence of infection, though not 
of an active lesion. So-called ‘‘ peribronchial phthisis ” 
the speaker regarded as a most sad heresy, but it was 
a heresy for which, he feared, radiologists were respon- 
sible, because in early days they allowed themselves to 
be overwhelmed by the massive shadows to which they 
ascribed pathological significance. On such a diagnosis 
many hundreds of able-bodied men, chiefly Russians and 
Poles living in the East End of London, had escaped 
military service. The fact that linear striation in the 
lung was composed, not only of bronchi, but of blood 
vessels, lymphatics, connective tissue, and so _ forth, 
seemed to have been entirely overlooked. <A_ simple 
chronic bronchitis might result in thickening or fibrosis of 
the bronchial wall with enlargement of the hilar glands, 
and, if there had been ulceration in the bronchus, streaky 
sputum and peribronchial fibrosis. It was true that in 
the case of chronic tuberculous infection of the lung 
thickening of every tissue, including the bronchi, was 
found, but because thickening of the bronchi was seen 
and there might be a little haemoptysis, there was no 
justification for such a term as ‘“‘peribronchial tubercu- 
losis.’” Passing on to consider lung abscess, Dr. Melville 
discussed the common causes, and said that the picture 
was well known. He emphasized the value of lipiodol 
appearances. As to benign neoplasms, it had to be 
remembered that they were benign only in the patho- 
logical sense. In course of time, however benign a 
neoplasm might be, it would kill by pressure. He had 
seen several fibromata, weighing as much as 6 lb., which 
pushed everything in front of them, causing very great 
distress and eventually death. All benign neoplasms were 
extra-pulmonary, and as they grew the lung was pushed 
in front of them. This in itself was an aid to diagnosis. 
The commonest benign tumour was the fibroma, which 
grew almost invariably from the posterior thoracic wall, 
and very often from the head of a rib. It reached quite 
a large size without causing symptoms, the appearance 
being that of a well-rounded opacity, showing up in 
marked contrast to the surrounding lung. Of the other 
neoplasms he referred only to teratomata. These were 
anterior in position, not so readily made out as fibromata, 
more irritant, often irregular in shape, and causing 
adhesions to the lung tissue, from which they were not 
readily separated. The diagnosis was made by the pef- 
fectly straightforward evidence of a picture in the lateral 
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on Aol 
plane, in which the growth was seen to have its origin 
from the mediastinum in the anterior part. 

Dr. PeteR KERLEY said that the commonest malignant 
condition of the lungs was primary bronchial carcinoma, 
which was apparently increasing. This apparent increase 
was due to improved methods of diagnosis, and particu- 
larly to improved radiographic technique. One of the 
difficulties which beset all workers on lung malignancy 
was the means of finding a classification acceptable to 
everyone. He proposed, therefore, to make use of the 
simplest radiological classification—namely, the two forms 
in which the disease was most often seen: the lobar or 
pneumonic form, and the hilar form. The former was 
due to a combination of growth and collapse ; in the 
hilar form there was growth without collapse, and this 
might be readily converted into the lobar or pneumonic 
form. In the lobar form the contraction of the lobe, as 
evidenced by displacement of the fissure upwards, was 
first noted by radiologists, and led to a revision of the pre- 
radiological idea that neoplasms of the lung increased the 
thoracic contents. The thoracic contents were always 
diminished by primary lung cancer. On closer study of 
a radiograph of lobar carcinoma it would be observed 
that the opacity was most dense near the root, and 
diminished in intensity towards the periphery. There 
was no doubt that carcinoma of the lung was the 
commonest cause of bronchial stenosis and of phrenic 
paralysis. The nerve was at first compressed, and later 
infiltrated, by the glands. A less well-known disturbance 
associated with carcinoma of the lung was compression 
or invasion of the vagus. The resulting effect was disturb- 
ance of the cardiac rhythm, not to be distinguished ante 
mortem from malignant invasion of the heart muscle. 
Much more often, abdominal symptoms resulted from 
vagal irritation in the thorax, the commonest being com- 
plete or partial gastrospasm, while in rarer cases there 
might be spasm of the lower end of the oesophagus. Very 
rarely a lung cancer compressed the oesophagus directly 
and gave rise to vomiting. Pleural effusion as a complica- 
tion of lobar pneumonia was the bugbear of the radio- 
logist, for it masked nearly everything. Circumstantial 
evidence must be looked for, and fortunately this was 
forthcoming in most cases. The weakest point in the 
mediastinum was at the level of the third thoracic 
vertebra, and it was here that one looked for evidence 
of excessive pressure when, for example, a pneumothorax 
was being carried out. The possible association of pleural 
effusion with phrenic paralysis must be mentioned. The 
diaphragm, when paralysed, completely lost its tone. An 
effusion of any size loading an atonic diaphragm quickly 
depressed it. The visualization of large bronchial or 
mediastinal glands was a most valuable diagnostic point, 
and one of considerable significance, as it contraindicated 
surgical intervention. The chief conditions simulating 
lobar carcinoma were tuberculous pneumonia, syphilis, 
and aneurysm, but it should not be forgotten that a 
combination of aneurysm and growth was _ possible. 
Secondary infection of pneumonic carcinoma by _pus- 
forming organisms was frequent, but it was exceptional 
for such infection to obscure the other radiographic signs 
of neoplasm. Occasionally the signs of abscess might 
obscure those of carcinoma. In the absence of obvious 
pointers to malignancy, one sign which might be relied upon 
was that simple lung abscess was invariably surrounded 
symmetrically by an area of congested lung tissue. With 
regard to the so-called hilar form of the disease, this was 
seen as a dense opacity around the root of the lung. It was 
easier to diagnose than the lobar or pneumonic type, 
because there were few other lung conditions causing similar 
appearances. Pleurisy seldom complicated this type of 
disease until the patient was moribund. A sudden transi- 





uncommon. In this type of disease, obstruction of the 
superior vena cava took place earlier than with the 
pneumonic type. Lymphadenoma invading the lung and 
an unusual form of pulmonary syphilis were the only 
conditions simulating the one under discussion. If pul- 
monary syphilis manifested itself as a hilar opacity, 
there was always gross interstitial emphysema in the 
neighbouring lung tissue. That emphysema in itself was 
against carcinoma. 

Dr. F. G. CHANDLER said that the value of ¥ rays 
in the diagnosis of thoracic disease could not be exag- 
gerated, but in early tuberculosis he doubted whether 
it was the quickest method, though it would certainly 
show the extent of the disease as nothing else would. 
He had understood Dr. Melville to say that infiltration 
appeared as soon as the clinical manifestations. He 
agreed that it would appear before the physical signs, but 
the first few tuberculous nodules, while they would not 
cast a shadow, might, he believed, produce tubercle 
bacilli in the sputum, and in his opinion that was the 
earliest method of diagnosing tuberculosis with certainty. 
With regard to the apparent increase of malignant disease, 
his view was that this was the result of improved methods 
of diagnosis. If the increase was a real one, it was the 
most terrible menace experienced in this generation. There 
were many possibilities of error in diagnosing malignant 
disease ; he had seen malignant disease described as 
phthisis, abscess, fibrosis, bronchitis, syphilis of the lung, 
fungus infection (because not infrequently there was a 
superadded saprophytic infection), empyema, bronchi- 
ectasis, aneurysm, and cancer of some other part of the 
body. Dr. Kerley had mentioned the difficulties that 
might be caused by fluid. These might sometimes be 
overcome, not by ordinary methods of aspiration, but 
by the substitution of air or oxygen for the fluid, which 
would give a good x-ray picture. Taken in conjunction 
with other signs, negative findings were of just as much 
value in radiography as positive findings. He doubted 
whether to-day any abdominal operation for malignant 
growth. was justifiable before an x-ray picture of the chest 
had been taken. It was of no use to operate on a 
malignant mass in the stomach when there was a carcino- 
matous growth in the chest. | 

The PRESIDENT, taking up the question about the 
recorded increase of cancer, referred to the figures lately 
given by Dr. Dunlop, Registrar-General for Scotland, in 
which he showed that there was no real increase of cancer 
at the present day. Practically the cancer incidence was 
stationary, with the one exception of cancer of the breast. 
He attributed the statistical increase in the lung, prostate, 
and other cases definitely to radiological and improved 
pathological methods of examination. 

Dr. Maurice Davipson made a few generalizations as 
a pure clinician. In non-malignant conditions one of the 
great difficulties in radiological diagnosis lay in the com- 
parative absence of anything like a recognized standard 
of normality. He had always regretted that there was 
not a sufficient recognition of the need for a standard of 
control by normal radiology of the chest. The term 
‘‘ normal ’’ must necessarily be an arbitrary one, but the 
difficulty of a normal standard in radiology lay in the 
wide variation which existed between the different radio- 
logical appearances compatible with the condition de- 
scribed as health. He wished a series of chest radio- 
graphs could be taken of persons of different ages, occu- 
pations, and sexes, who could be described as being in 
good health. He also stressed the insufficient amount of 
correlation between the clinical and radiological aspects 
of disease. Out of ten people who insisted in theory upon 
the need for co-operation between the clinician and the 
radiologist only one insisted upon it in practice. Over 
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conditions differing considerably in their pathology and 
morbid histology, there was still a good deal of confusion. 
Lung abscess might be diagnosed clinically and _ radio- 
logically in cases where it was merely the outward and 
visible expression of some other underlying condition— 
for example, new growth. He believed that there was 
a real increase in primary carcinoma of the lung, and 
cited certain post-mortem records from German and Swiss 
clinics which showed that since 1910 the proportion of 
lung cancer to total cancer had gone up from 2 or 3 
per cent. to 13 per cent. 

Dr. R. E. Roperts discussed the subject from the point 
of view of the professional radiologist. He agreed with 
Dr. Melville that x rays gave probably the earliest, and 
undoubtedly the most certain, diagnosis of tuberculosis, 
but in respect of malignant disease he felt that there was 
still much to be desired. At the hospital to which he was 
radiologist it was the custom of surgeons before opera- 
ting on a carcinoma of the breast to send for a radiograph 
of the chest for exclusion of malignant disease, and it was 
rather disappointing, three or four months after a negative 
examination had been made and the patient had been 
operated on, to find that there was extensive malignant 
disease of the lung. It seemed to him that cases which 
were sent down to the x-ray department for a pre-operative 
opinion involved too great a responsibility for the radio- 
logist, because, as a rule, these cases were not examined 
carefully by a clinician before operation. He also spoke 
of the difficulty of distinguishing between silicosis, silicosis 
plus tuberculosis, and silicosis plus malignant disease. 

Mr. J. B. Hunter, speaking as a surgeon, said that the 
surgeon’s province was not, of course, in the finer diagnosis 
of tuberculosis of the lung ; he had to deal, so to speak, 
with the darker shadows in the chest. But he felt that 
radiology could help enormously in the screening of tuber- 
culous cases with a view to showing whether a phrenic 
evulsion should be done or not. It was surprising to find 
on doing a thoracotomy for malignant disease, where it 
was intended to introduce radon seeds, how shrunken was 
the lung, bearing out the well-known point that there was 
a tremendous amount of collapse surrounding the tumour, 
and that very often the radiograph in no way assisted in 
estimating the tumour size. With regard to abscess of 
the lung and the assistance given by lipiodol, the number 
of cases in which lipiodol was found to run into a lung 
abscess was almost negligible. Either the abscess itself, 
if it opened into the bronchus, opened posteriorly or 
lower down, or there was some kind of valvular arrange- 
ment which prevented lipiodol gaining entrance. Very 
often, with a diagnosis of tumour—fibroma or cartilaginous 
tumour—in the upper lobe, when one went into the question 
one found that there was a retrosternal goitre. It was 
quite a simple method of clearing up the diagnosis in such 
cases to screen the patient and ask him to swallow. Retro- 
sternal goitres would always move when the patient 
swallowed, whereas no other tumour of the chest wall 
would do so. 

Dr. R. A. Youn, after speaking of the value of x-ray 
assistance and the need for team work, supported strongly 
the protest Dr. Chandler had made against the statement 
that x rays might give the earliest indications of tubercu- 
lous disease. He was emphatic that the earliest indica- 
tions were clinical, either symptomatic or from the 
presence of tubercle bacilli. The very earliest lesions 
were microscopic, but might be sufficiently definite to 
produce bacilli in the sputum. Radiologists should be 
careful how they put down miliary tubercle as an explana- 
tion of the shadows they saw, at any rate in the absence 
of some statement as to the clinical condition. He had 
had several cases in which a great deal of anxiety had 
been caused by an x-ray report in which the statement 
was made that there was extensive miliary disease in one 





or more lobes, when the patient was quite afebrile, and 
there was some other explanation of the shadows. He 
supported Dr. Davidson in his plea for more definite 
statements as to the standard ‘‘ normal.’’ He also wished 
that radiologists would produce a standard (not stereo. 
typed) form of report. He pointed out the great value 
of x rays in demonstrating interlobar conditions, particu. 
larly interlobar empyema, and sometimes interlobar seroyg 
pleurisy. The strictly lateral x ray was of great value} 
often in localization it seemed almost more valuable than 
the stereoscopic x ray. With regard to malignant disease, 
he was an unrepentant believer in the idea that this con- 
dition in recent years had been greatly on the increase, 
In former days, although clinicians might have missed 
the malignant character of the disease, pathologists and 
morbid anatomists, who were extraordinarily able people, 
and under whom the great majority of suspicious condi- 
tions in the lung were sectioned, must have noticed such 
disease had it been present. He added a word about 
teratomata. These seemed commoner than might be 
expected. One hesitated sometimes to put the patient 
to the risk of an operation when they were found, but he 
was convinced that it was the right thing to do, both 
because the teratoma acted as a marked irritant to the 
lung tissue and other structures, and, moreover, because it 
could become malignant. He had recently seen a case in 
which a teratoma which was apparent in the ¥-ray picture 
taken ten years ago was allowed to remain, and recently, 
on operation, was found to have become malignant. 

Dr. STANLEY MELVILLE, in replying, said the discussion 
had brought out the vital necessity for team work. With 
regard to the increase in the incidence of lung cancer, for 
twenty years he had never missed thé opportunity of 
seeing every result of post-mortem examination at the 
Brompton Hospital, and he was quite certain that the 
morbid anatomist of twenty years ago would not have 
passed over the cases which were now being seen once or 
twice every week had they been present then. With 
regard to Mr. Hunter’s remark about lipiodol, he had 
always regarded the non-entrance of lipiodol into the lung 
abscess as the greatest confirmatory evidence available. 
He had very rarely seen lipiodol enter a lung abscess. As 
to Dr. Young’s remarks about the radiologist’s reports, 
it had to be remembered that the radiologist had the most 
difficult task in medicine—namely, to talk intelligently in 
terms of shadows. 





FILARIA BANCROFTI 
A meeting of the Royal Society of Tropical Medicine and 
Hygiene, with the president, Dr. CaRMIcHAEL Low, in the 
chair, was held at the Tropical Diseases Hospital on 
November 19th. 

Dr. Hamitton Farrtey demonstrated the new filarial 
intradermal test on cases of Filaria bancrofti with 
elephantiasis, non-filarial elephantiasis, and Calabar 
swelling due to Loa loa infestation. The importance of 
this reaction in differentiating between the two forms 
of elephantiasis was shown. The new complement- 
fixation reaction for the diagnosis of the filarial group of 
diseases in man was also demonstrated, an alcoholic 
extract of the dog filaria (Divofilaria immitis) being used 
as antigen. The group nature of the reactions was 
stressed, and it was pointed out that by means of these 
two tests it was now possible to detect filarial antibody 
in the circulating, blood as well as in the cutaneous 
vascular endothelium. 

Colonel Clayton LANE presented an important series 
of slides and photomicrographs dealing with the destruc- 
tion of adult and embryo Filavia bancrofti in man, sent 
by Professor F. W. O’Connor from New York. The 
microscopical exhibit completely supported Manson’s belief 
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in hyperfilariation, as many as fifty worms being found 
in a small group of femoral glands in one case. 

Dr. Manson-Banr exhibited slides showing the un- 
coiling of the embryo of Filaria bancrofti within the egg 
capsule, and also specimens of adult Filaria bancrofti 
sent by Dr. C. Romiti of British Guiana. An entomo- 
logical exhibit from the School of Hygiene and Tropical 
Medicine included methods of study in atmospheric 
humidity in small places, by Dr. P. A. Buxton ; methods 
of rearing blowfly larvae aseptically, by Dr. P. P. 
Hopson ; and a survey of the climatic conditions lethal 
to insects of medical importance, by Dr. MELLANByY. 
Dr. C. Amtes showed two new laboratory instruments— 
the scopometer and the spectro-haemoglobinometer ; while 
Dr. ALpo CASTELLANI demonstrated an amoeba test as 
an additional method of differentiating certain bacteria. 
A third case of coenurus in man was reported by Dr. 
H. A. Baytis, and Dr. Tertrus CLARKE showed slides 
from a case of rheumatic carditis with Rickettsia-like 
bodies. Dr. CARMICHAEL Low and Dr. MHAamILton 
FairRLEY presented pathological specimens from a case of 
gastro-jejuno-colic fistula with megalocytic anaemia ; 
while Sir LEONARD RoGers showed a case of refractory 
sprue which had responded dramatically to hepatex 
P.A.F. intravenously. An exhibition of radiographs on 
liver abscess was shown by Dr. MatTHER CoRDINER and 
Dr. Manson-Banr. 





CONGENITAL DISLOCATION OF THE HIP 
At a meeting of the Liverpool Medical Institution held on 
November 12th, with the president, Professor W. Brair 
BELL, in the chair, Mr. BRYAN McFaRLANnpD read a paper 
on the problems of congenital dislocation of the hip. 

Mr. McFarland said that in this disease the most difficult 
differential diagnosis was from late cases of suppurative 
arthritis of the hip in infancy (Smith’s). X-rays, however, 
settled the question. For cases of congenital dislocation 
over the age when closed reduction is advisable, there 
was a choice of two operative procedures: osteotomy 
(Lorenz) ; or formation of a bony ‘“‘ shelf’’ above the 
false acetabulum. Transient stiffness following closed 
manipulative reduction and plaster was, if anything, a 
good feature, and disappeared in about six to nine months. 
Discussing young children in whom the dislocation was 
so severe that closed reduction was out of the question, 
the speaker suggested that the “‘arthritis’’ which 
often follows the alternative, open operation was not 
a real arthritis, but an atrophy due to pressure exerted on 
the femoral head by the pre-existing shortness of the 
soft tissues. The ‘‘ shelf ’’ operation was described and dis- 
cussed in connexion with cases having a very poor aceta- 
bulum with no roof. In these patients reduction of the 
dislocation was easy, but retention impossible. Finally, 
Mr. McFarland demonstrated the principal feature of an 
ordinary manipulative reduction, and, to dispel any sugges- 
tion that the open operation was routine, showed a series 
of complete cures by the closed method. The communica- 
tion consisted almost entirely of a cinematograph record 
of cases and operations, and was profusely illustrated with 
#-ray photographs. 

_ Mr. T. P. McMurray said that in his opinion the treat- 
ment of congenital hips depended upon one factor, and 
that was regeneration (or not) of the upper border of 
the acetabulum. All cases of congenital hip should, if 
possible, be treated by closed manipulation, and if a 
recurrence of the dislocation took place the upper lip of 
the acetabulum should be re-formed by means of a wedge- 


shaped lip which increased the depth of the socket and so 
‘prevented dislocation. 


As a result of this the lordosis dis- 


appeared and the pain and aching which usually came on 





in adult or old untreated cases of congenital dislocation 
was avoided. The pain in an old case resulted from 
stretching of the ligaments of the hip-joint with the 
gluteal muscles over the acetabular head, and was not, as 
usually described, due to the formation of an arthritis. 
If an opening was made near this tender area the head 
of the bone would be found quite free from any trace 
of arthritis. 


BEGINNINGS OF URINARY DISEASE 

Mr. Rosert KENNoN, in a paper on the beginnings of 
urinary disease, described how the commonest urinary 
symptoms of frequency, scalding, and dribbling may have 
very simple origins. An overloaded bladder with subse- 
quent atony could result from modesty, neglect, or 
excess of fluid intake, while renal symptoms might follow 
shortage of fluid intake, faulty dietary, excess of fruit, 
purgatives, and the hexamine compounds. The atonic 
bladder required rest, and the development of cystitis 
could be prevented by two-stage micturition and bladder 
drill. In pyelitis arising from the usual stagnation or 
from blood-borne infection, alkaline diuresis might fail, 
unless the customary spasm was treated by large bougies 
and gradual vesical distension. Two-stage micturition 
should be a routine for all patients in bed or attending 
ante-natal clinics. 

Mr. C. A. WELLS asked the speaker what investigations 
had been made on his cases with a view to confirming the 
hypothesis on which the paper was based and excluding 
other conditions productive of stasis. Such conditions 
were not uncommon, and would frequently be disclosed 
only by appropriate urological methods. It seemed to 
him that the importance of these underlying anatomical 
or anatomico-physiological abnormalities was considerable 
in infections of the urinary tract.- He instanced the well- 
known dilatation of the ureters in pregnancy, prostatic 
enlargement, and congenital and other dilatations of the 
ureters and renal pelves. He found it stimulating and 
refreshing to have the subject approached from the aspect 
Mr. Kennon had presented—one which seemed to have 
been neglected more on account of its very obviousness 
and direct simplicity than for any other reason. 

Dr. HuGH SMITH drew attention to an apparent change 
in the bacteriology of urines from that of pre-war days. 
He considered that atypical coliform bacilli, non-lactose- 
fermenting in type, were much more in evidence now, 
and when present were difficult to treat by the drugs 
usually employed. He pointed out the disadvantage of 
using alkalis only in the treatment of mixed urinary in- 
fections, and quoted, as an example, the mixed infection 
of B. coli and B. proteus, which occasionally arises. When 
the urine was rendered alkaline B. proteus predominated ; 
when it was brought back to an acid reaction by acid 
sodium phosphate, B. coli returned. He did not agree 
that vaccines were of no help in urinary infections. Auto- 
genous vaccines had a definite place in the treatment of 
such conditions, and good results were obtained with them. 
This was especially the case where there was no obstruc- 
tive lesion, calculus, or new growth. In differing from the 
view that B. coli were frequent in the urine of normal 
people, he remarked upon the large number of urines 
examined after being collected by catheterization. Sterile 
cultures, or at the most a feeble growth of Staphylococcus 
albus of skin origin, were obtained, and this, coupled 
with the rare finding of B. coli in numerous blood cultures 
examined, made it very unlikely that in health B. coli 
found admittance to the kidneys by the blood stream and 
were excreted in the urine. Further reference was made 
to the rarity. of true staphylococcal infections of the 
urinary tract. Coliform bacilli of various types were still 
the greatest offenders. 
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MENTAL DEFICIENCY 

The book on The Mental Defective,' by Professor R. J. A. 
Berry and Dr. R. G. Gorpon, was, so the preface states, 
written at the request of representatives of both the lay 
and medical publics, presumably with the object of in- 
structing them in the subject of mental deficiency. If 
it be true, as the authors assure us, that not only does 
the number of people now called upon to handle defective 
children and various other forms of mental abnormality 
appear to be ‘‘in inverse proportion to their actual 
knowledge of mental deficiency itself,’’ but also that, 
as regards brain physiology, even the medical man must 
be included in the category of the untrained, the urgent 
need for such instruction is indeed obvious. 

How have the authors succeeded in their task? Parts 
of the book are good. For instance, the chapters on the 
evolution of brain and the making of mind afford useful 
short sketches of these subjects. The description of the 
chief psychological and physical defects of aments, if too 
incomplete to be of much value to the medical man, is 
nevertheless a short readable account, which may be of 
use to the lay public. The chapter on the social con- 
sequences of mental deficiency emphasizes the great im- 
portance of the subject to the community. Unfortunately, 
however, the book has grave faults. It contains too many 
dogmatic utterances and extravagant assertions, and some 
actual inaccuracies ; there are also many important omis- 
sions, which seriously impair its educational value. For 
instance, it is not correct to say that prior to 1899 idiots 
and imbeciles were dealt with, if at all, under the Lunacy 
Acts. As a matter of fact, a special Idiots Act was 
passed in 1886, which enabled these persons to be dealt 
with under a different procedure and in special institu- 
tions, and many were so dealt with. It is erroneous to 
infer that there are places in which ‘‘ drab time’’ is 
wasted ‘“‘in inculcating the Saxon kings of England ”’ 
upon low-grade defectives. Again, J. S. Bolton did not 
introduce the word ‘‘ amentia’’ in 1912; nor does he 
apply it with ‘‘ exactly the same meaning as the legal 
and popular ‘ mental deficiency.’ ’’ Bolton uses the term 
with a much wider connotation. It is incorrect to 
say that “it is the English tendency, especially of 
those working under the Education Act, to refer to 
higher grades of aments as ‘ backward’ or ‘ retarded ’ 
children.” The Education Act especially defines the 
mentally defective child as one who is not ‘‘ merely dull 
or backward.’’ The authors’ dictum that the number 
of mental defectives in any English and American com- 
munity ‘‘ may not improbably be 15 or 20 per cent.’’ 
is unsupported by a shred of evidence. The authors define 
primary and secondary amentia in terms which are not 
only at variance with those generally recognized, but 
which are self-contradictory. They say, for instance, 
that primary amentia is due to causes operative on the 
fertilized ovum, and then they immediately say that 
most of these cases are due to defective germ plasm and 
are hereditary in origin. Indeed, there appears to be 
a similar confusion of thought as to the meaning of the 
term ‘‘ mental deficiency ’’ itself, for, whilst in some 
places the authors use this with the connotation recog- 
nized by the Mental Deficiency Acts, in others they use 
it to include a class of persons entirely outside the legal 
definition, but whom they do not define. Lastly, it is 
now well known that mental deficiency is no single clinical 
entity, but a state of mental incompleteness which may 


” 





1 The Mental Defective. By Richard J. A. Berry, M.D., F.R.C.S., 
F.R.S.E., and R. G. Gordon, M.D., D.5Sc., F.R.C.P.E. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co., Ltd. 1931. (Pp. xi + 196; 
10 figures, 8 plates. &s. 6d. net.) 
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result from many different conditions. It follows. that 
the recognition of the different clinical varieties is not 
only a matter of convenience, but one of necessity to g 
proper understanding of the subject. This book gives 
no account of these varieties ; it does not even describe 
such a prevalent and distinctive type as mongolism. 
A. F. TRepGotp, 





MICROBES AND ULTRA-MICROBES 

The little book with this title? has as its object the intro. 
duction of the student of biology to the subject of 
filterable viruses and the related phenomenon of bacterio. 
phagy. It is divided into three parts, the first of which 
is concerned with the bacteria and their variation. This 
is a clear and essentially orthodox account, which seryeg 
as a background to the main theme-—the ultra-microbes 
and the Twort-d’Herelle phenomenon—which is dealt 
with in Parts II and III. The account of the filterable 
viruses is not so well done as that of the bacteria. It jg 
marred by inaccuracies, such as the statement that the 
three antigenic types of foot-and-mouth disease virus 
become the same after passage through the guinea-pig, 
and that mouse sarcoma is due to a filterable virus, 
And in the list of virus diseases (p. 67) it is surely mis. 
leading to place psittacosis and rabies as virus diseases 
of man when they are essentially diseases of lower 
animals, human infection occurring as a pure accident, 
Further, we disagree with the inclusion of Les Ultravinus 
et Formes Filtvantes des Microbes in the list of books 
recommended for further study; its author has little first. 
hand knowledge of filterable viruses, and has made some 
gross errors in his account of them. The rest of the book 
is devoted to the bacteriophage, and the description of 
this phenomenon is clear, concise, and well balanced. 
In an appendix by G. R. de Beer the analogy between 
the bacteriophage and the gene is discussed, and there 
is a glossary of technical terms and an adequate index. 





CLINICAL DIETETICS 

Clinical Dietetics,* by Dr. Gauss, is distinguished from the 
very many other books which deal with the same subject, 
and which conform to much the same general type, bya 
certain vigour of style and clearness of expression, and by 
the fact that the author has enlivened it by the introduc- 
tion of some interesting matter dealing with the historical 
aspects of his subject. The first chapter, for example, 
deals with the history of dietetics. Dr. Gauss admits, 
at the outset, that we have no information about the 
diet of Pithecanthropus erectus, the ‘‘ primitive man ”’ of 
Java, and very little about that of later types that lived 
during the Palaeolithic Age ; his statements, therefore, are 
speculative—perhaps fanciful would be a better descrip 
tion. But they are entertaining to read. His discussion 
of the early history of deficiency diseases is distinctly 
interesting, and his brief sketch of Anson’s (surely not 
Lord, but Sir John) ill-fated expedition is terse and 
picturesque. He might, perhaps, have mentioned that 
Sir John Hawkins is reputed to have known, at least two 
hundred years earlier, that lemons were good for scurvy. 
Equally interesting, and still more to the point, is the dis- 
cussion of ‘‘ kosher ’’ food. The section might be read 
with profit by anyone interested in institutional dietetics. 

A description of the principles of nutrition, and of the 
aspects of biochemistry which are most important to their 





2 Microbes and Ultramicrobes. By A. D. Gardner, D.M., F.R.CS. 
With an appendix by G. R. de Beer, B.Sc. Methuen’s Mone 
graphs on Biological Subjects. London: Methuen and Co., Ltd. 
1931. (Pp. viii + 120; 21 figures. 3s. 6d. net.) 

3 Clinical Dietetics. By Harry Gauss, M.S., M.D., F.A.C.P» 
assisted by E. V. Gauss, B.A. London: H. Kimpton. 1931 
(Pp. 490 ; 59 figures. 36s. net.) 
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understanding, is followed by a more detailed discussion 
of the dietetic requirements in various pathological con- 
ditions, with specific suggestions for menus. There are 
the usual tables of caloric values of foodstuffs, and of the 
details of the composition of different foods. Besides some 
common etymological inexactitudes there are one or two 
rather gross mistakes. The classification of vitamins seems 
almost wholly wrong—‘“ water-soluble A’’ is written 
for ‘‘ water-soluble B,’’ and vitamin E is described as the 
“haematopoietic ’’ vitamin. Apart from the fact that 
vitamin E appears to be associated with reproduction, it 
seems, at present, to be quite unjustifiable to classify 
pernicious anaemia as a ‘‘ deficiency disease’’ in the 
ordinary sense. So far as our information goes—which is 
not very far—it would probably be just as suitably 
classified along with diabetes or cretinism. These 
errors are the more to be regretted in view of the great 
confusion in which the vitamitt question at present 
stands. It seems a pity to classify insulin as a poly- 
saccharide, as is done on page 66. Presumably ‘“ inulin ’”’ 
is intended. 





PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 


Motives and Mechanisms of the Mind* by Dr. E. 
GraHAM Howe, is intended to provide the medical prac- 
titioner with an introduction to psychopathology and 
applied psychology. The twelve chapters which com- 
prise this book were originally presented as a series of 
post-graduate lectures under the auspices of the Tavistock 
Clinic, and have appeared in serial form in the Lancet. 

The considerable incidence of psychoneuroses in the 
community makes it clearly impossible to relegate all such 
cases to the psychopathologist. The practitioner is the 
first person consulted, and the treatment of this class of 
patient is a responsibility that must rest in a considerable 
measure with him. It is sometimes said, Dr. Howe 
observes, that all general practitioners employ psycho- 
therapy in the treatment of their patients, but, he adds, 
it is difficult to understand the word being aptly applied 
to any treatment which does not involve a knowledge 
of the pathology of the disorder and the reason for the 
method which is used. It is perhaps regrettable 
that psychopathology cannot yet be presented as a com- 
pact and uniform body of knowledge, but at the same 
time there are now generally admitted to be certain 
unconscious mechanisms that are responsible for the 
development of psychoneurotic symptoms, a knowledge of 
which enables the practitioner to employ psychotherapy 
with understanding, and often with success. This book 
by Dr. Howe would appear to be a very useful introduc- 
tion to the study of the psychoneuroses. It requires and 
merits careful study, and will meet the needs of both 
the general practitioner and also those who are proposing to 
specialize and those who are preparing for a diploma in 
psychological medicine. The frequent references to con- 
crete cases do much to assist the reader in grasping the 
general principles which it is the aim of the author to 
outline. 

Dr. Howe has devoted the greater part of this work 
to a description of the underlying processes which are held 
to be responsible for the development of psychoneurotic 
symptoms, and he does not describe in detail the 
vatious forms of psychotherapy. This is no doubt the 
best method of approach to his subject, since it is only 
when the pathology of morbid mental states is appreciated 
that treatment can be said to have that precision and 
direction which is essential. The author does not over- 
emphasize the possibilities of mental treatment. He 





By E. Graham Howe, 
1931. (Pp. xili 


* Motives and Mechanisms of the Mind. 
London: The Lancet Limited. 
10s. 6d. net.) 


M.B., B.S., D.P.M. 
+ 260 ; 8 diagrams. 





regards it as inevitable that the practice of psychotherapy 
should always fall short of the preaching of psychopatho- 
logy, but considers that the next few years may see a 
great advance upon our present methods of healing. This 
book may be recommended to the medical practitioner, 
who can scarcely fail to find it both interesting and 
helpful. 





PROBLEMS OF MEDICAL PATHOLOGY 
Professor CLerc and his eleven collaborators have pro- 
vided their listeners, and now their readers, with twelve 
excellent discourses on problems of medical pathology.* 
This series of lectures, it should be explained, is a com- 
plementary course given to young graduates and others 
in Paris at the end of the summer session. The volume 
under review contains the lectures given in June, 1930, 
by such well-known teachers as Aubertin, Brulé, Chabrol, 
Laroche, and Pasteur Vallery-Radot. Each has lectured 
on a subject in which he is an acknowledged authority, 
and all the subjects are topical and essentially practical. 
Professor Clerc, the editor, opens with a critical review of 
the whole pathology and clinical results of thrombosis of 
the coronary arteries, with full references to American and 
British writers. The second lecture, by Aubertin on 
agranulocytosis (absence of granular leucocytes), is of 
particular interest. The introduction of this term is com- 
paratively recent it was first used by Schultz (W.) in 1922, 
to describe a peculiar clinical syndrome occurring in women 
of middle age. The main symptoms and signs of this 
peculiar disease are severe ulceration of the throat and 
pharynx, high fever, frequently jaundice, and asthenia. 
Death not uncommonly ensues. Pathologically, leucopenia 
with an almost complete disappearance of the granular 
cells in the entire bone marrow is the characteristic 
feature. The erythroblastic tisues are undamaged, and 
there is neither anaemia nor reduction in the number of 
circulating red corpuscles. This is the pure Schultz type 
of agranulocytosis, but, as Aubertin and R. Levy showed 
in their well-known monograph (1928), there are other 
varieties of the same disease associated either with severe 
anaemia of the red cells or with the haemorrhagic 
diathesis. This peculiar syndrome has scarcely been 
recognized in this country, so that Aubertin’s chapter is 
well worthy of notice. Other lectures are on such topical 
subjects as the alkali reserve of the body, coeliac disease, 
infective jaundice, basal metabolism ; a striking article is 
contributed by Pasteur Vallery-Radot, on anaphylaxis as 
a problem in practical medicine. 





GUY’S HOSPITAL REPORTS 
The third quarterly instalment of the Guy’s Hospital 
Reports® contains six articles: the first is the continua- 
tion of Sir William Hale-White’s analysis of the past 
volumes, and deals with the period 1896 to 1908, during 
which a considerable amount of laboratory research was a 
prominent feature in the articles. Dr. J. A. Ryle writes 
in an attractively thoughtful vein on ‘‘ The physician 
as naturalist,’ a title borrowed from the late Sir William 
Gairdner’s Presidential address to the British Medical 
Association at Glasgow in 1888. Of the other four articles, 
which deal with special morbid conditions, two stand out 
in well-deserved prominence. The account by Dr. J. R. B. 
Hern of ulcerative colitis is on the lines of a monograph, 
and should long serve as a source of reference on a disease 
the recognition of which, since 1875, is so largely due to 








5 Problémes Actuels de Pathologie Médicale. Par A. Clerc et al. 
Paris: Masson et Cie. 1931. (Pp. 332; illustrated. 40 fr.) _ 

6 Guy’s Hospital Reports, vol. 81 (vol. 11, fourth series), No. 3, 
July, 1931. Edited by Arthur F. Hurst, M.D. London: The 
Lancet Limited. (Pp. 253-378; 36 figures. Annual subscription 
£2 2s. ; single numbers 12s. 6d.) 
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Sir Samuel Wilks, Sir W. Hale-White, and Dr. Arthur 
Hurst, leading physicians to the hospital in successive 
generations. In an equally well-illustrated contribution 
Dr. C. F. Cosin reports in detail a case of osteitis fibrosa 
cystica with a cystic adenoma of a parathyroid, and 
analyses twenty-three other cases of hyperparathyroidism 
in association with multiple cysts in the bones, hyper- 
calcaemia, a low plasma phosphorus, and an increased 
excretion of calcium. He points out that the study of 
active extracts of the endocrine glands has led to the 
recognition of new morbid conditions ; for, just as the 
use of insulin and the production, by its inappropriate ad- 
ministration, of hypoglycaemia has been followed by the 
recognition of spontaneous hypoglycaemia due to hyper- 
insulinism caused by an adenoma of the islands of 
Langerhans in the pancreas, so has the use of Collip’s 
parathormone been followed by realization of the 
association of parathyroid adenoma with the excessive 
mobilization of calcium and cystic changes in the bony 
skeleton. In both instances removal of the adenoma 
causes a dramatic return to normal, which usually pro- 
gresses to a state of diminished glandular activity. In a 
short note on the condition of the teeth in a case of para- 
thyroid tumour, Mr. Rushton shows that the teeth are 
not affected in the same way as the bones. Dr. R. L. 
Waterfield records a case of lead poisoning with symptoms 
delayed for twenty-four years. 





NOTES ON BOOKS 

The fine monograph on cholera’ by Professor G. 
SANARELLI, director of the Institute of Hygiene of the 
University of Rome, deals, as its subtitle indicates, with 
the epidemiology, pathology, bacteriology, prophylaxis, 
and treatment of the disease. The appearance of the 
book is opportune, as no recent work on the subject has 
appeared either in Italy or in any other country. It is 
divided into three parts. The first contains seven 
chapters, devoted respectively to the geography and 
history of the disease, the clinical aspects, morbid 
anatomy, bacteriology, experimental action of the cholera 
vibrio, researches on the supposed toxin of cholera, and 
the pathogenesis of the disease. In the second part the 
epidemiology of cholera is fully discussed in all its 
bearings, including the predisposing and exciting causes, 
bacteriological diagnosis, the carrier question, specific 
prophylaxis, and treatment. The third part deals with the 
modes in which cholera is spread by pilgrims, and the 
various methods, internal and international, of control. 
A bibliography of the author’s articles on cholera con- 
tributed to French and Italian journals is appended. 


In our review of the eleventh edition of Howell’s Text- 
Book of Physiology (November 14th, p. 903) it was said 
that the appearance of new editions of this useful book 
was an annual event. The publishers, Messrs. W. B. 
Saunders Company, remind us that, as a matter of fact, 
an interval of three years has elapsed between the 
appearance of each new edition since 1915. 


Dairy practice is daily becoming more and more scien- 
tific, and the increasing use of milk and milk products 
as foods must also increase the interest of the medical 
profession in the subject. Accordingly the appearance 
of a new edition of Dairy Bacteriology’ by Professor 
ORLA-JENSEN is opportune. This is a textbook—not a 
treatise—which deals with the bacteriology of milk from 
the point of view of the dairyman. It does not attempt 
the consideration of diseases which may be carried by milk, 
apart from a brief review of such organisms as may be 
excreted by the cow herself. Nevertheless, it contains 
Por Prof. G. Sanarelli. Milan: Soc, An. Istituto 
1931. (Pp. xix + 561; 96 figures. 90 lire.) 

By Professor Orla-Jensen, Dr.Phil., D.Sc. 





711 Colera. PC 
Editoriale Scientifico. 
8 Dairy Bacteriology. 


Translated from the Danish by P. S. Arup, M.Sc., F.I.C. Second 
English edition. London: J. and A. Churchill. 1931. (Pp. x + 
198 ; 67 figures. 18s.) 





much of interest and importance for the medical bacterig. 
logist and the public health official, dealing as it dog, 
with cleaning and production of milk, normal ang 
abnormal flora, preservation and treatment for direct 
consumption, grading of milk, and so on. It is admirabj 
translated by Paul Arup, and should be in the hands gf 
all interested in milk and milk production. 


The transactions of the seventeenth annual conference 
of the National Association for the Prevention of Tuber. 
culosis,? which was held at Margate in June, have now 
been published. The volume contains the full text of 
the opening speeches on various aspects of the prevention 
and treatment of tuberculosis in the child, anda summary 
of each discussion. Sir Robert Philip, in his introductory 
address, emphasized the importance of detecting tuber. 
culosis in the early years of life, before the health was under. 
mined ; subsequent speakers, including Dr. Opie of Phila. 
delphia, described the lines on which investigation should 
proceed and preventive treatment be adopted. The 
volume affords a handy summary of present-day activities 
in an important branch of clinical medicine. 


A further volume of ten brochures, Nos. 250 to 259 
has been issued by the International Labour Office jp 
connexion with its encyclopaedia, Occupation and Health, 
These brochures relate respectively to ironing and ivory; 
kapok ; lithopone ; mental hygiene in industry ; occupa. 
tional diseases (historical review) ; occupational poisonings; 
naphthylamine ; wool (disinfection) ; medical inspection of 
factories ; metallization by pulverization ; and methyl 
acetate. The volume is obtainable from the London 
office of this organization, 12, Victoria Street, S.W.1, 





® London: Adlard and Son, Ltd. 1931. (Pp. xx + 165.) 
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PREPARATIONS AND APPLIANCES 
A TRIPLE-FLOW SUPRAPUBIC URINAL 
Messrs. JOHN BELL AND CROYDEN have incorporated several 
features in the appliance illustrated herewith, to which they 
give the name ‘‘ Arnold triple-flow suprapubic urinal.” A 
kidney-shaped celluloid cap contains three outlets, so arranged 
that, no matter in what 
position the patient 
may be reposing, com- 


plete drainage is 
effected. | Provision is 


made not only for 
drainage by catheter, 
but also for the removal 
of any urine’ which 
may pass between the 
catheter and the abdo- 
minal walls. All three 
outlets are connected 
with a rubber bag fitted 
with a non-return valve, 


which obviates any 
back flow. <A_ special 
disk fitting holds the 


catheter in any desired 
position. 


With this apparatus 
it is claimed that all 
urine is immediately 
passed into the rubber 
bag; the patient may 
lie in various positions 
without fear of urine collecting ; various sizes of catheter 
may be used; all parts can be removed and_ sterilized. 
An easily detached adjustable belt is fitted. 


PSEUDO-EPHEDRINE 
For the benefit of readers of the annotation headed 
‘‘ Ephedrine and pseudo-ephedrine ’’ in the British Medical 
Journal of November 14th (p. 906), Messrs. Burroughs 
Wellcome and Co. (Snow Hill Buildings, E.C.1) announce 
that they issue pseudo-ephedrine ‘‘ Wellcome ’’ brand as well 
as ephedrine ‘‘ Wellcome ’’ brand. 
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THE FUTURE OF PAEDIATRICS 


It may seem strange to us in England that Dr. 
C. Anderson Aldrich, chairman of the Children’s Section 
of the American Medical Association, should have 
thought it worth while to devote his address at the 
annual meeting of that association to the question 
whether paediatrics ought to survive as a specialty or 
disappear as having fulfilled its purpose. Unless we 
altogether misread the signs of the times, the medical 
profession of our country is not in any doubt as to the 
value of the special study of the diseases of children. 
(Qf recent years this branch of medicine has certainly 
increased its professional standing. Professorships have 
been established in it, more recognition in qualifying 
examinations has been accorded to it, a new journal 
dealing solely with research work in it has reached its 
sixth year of publication, and, whereas there used to be 
few physicians who limited their practice entirely to 
children, there are now a good many. To all appear- 
ances the subject of paediatrics with us is well estab- 
lished, flourishing, and full of promise. Nevertheless, 
Dr. Aldrich’s question may well lead us to review the 
position. Does the development in paediatrics which 
we are now witnessing proceed from the pressure of the 
growth and expansion of medical science, or does it 
result merely from economic pressure in the strictly 
honourable business of earning a living? 

Dr. Aldrich, we are glad to say, seems to have no 
doubt that paediatrics has won for itself a position 
which in the public interest should be maintained, and 
he defends his view largely by delineating problems 
still waiting solution in connexion with the health of 





| 





children. Much may be said on this score ; and, were | 


this all, the future of paediatrics would still be in a 
strong position, for we feel persuaded that some of the 
questions propounded by Dr. Aldrich will persist to 
vex the profession so long as children continue to grace 
this world. But there is also another side to the 
picture, which is recognized by Dr. Aldrich—namely, 
the benefit that has accrued to general medicine by the 
special study of disease in children. Paediatric research 
has not only been of value in the study of diseases 
peculiar to children, but it has often thrown light on 
diseases of adults by exhibiting in their purest forms 
the same morbid processes as these occur in early life. 
Examples of this fact readily occur to the mind. 
To quote only one, we may put forward the aid given 
to Sir Archibald Garrod in the differentiation of 
theumatoid arthritis and osteo-arthritis by the description 
of the former disease in children by Dr. G. F. Still. 
Sometimes, too, it has seemed as though progress in 
adult medicine has been retarded by insufficient attention 





to the same problems met with in paediatric practice. 
Acute rheumatism may be cited as an instance of this. 
How many years of patient endeavour has it required 
on the part of Dr. F. J. Poynton and others to get 
the profession away from the old conception of this 
disease as a form of arthritis, and to view it as a 
systemic infection whose worst efforts are concentrated 
in its attack on the heart? It is surely true to say that 
the special study of diseases of children forms one of the 
most interesting branches of medicine, because of the 
light it throws on the diseases of adult life, and not 
seldom on the personalities of adult patients ; and if this 
is so, paediatrics could hardly put forward a- more 
acceptable defence of its popularity. 

Perhaps the problem of the necessity for the separa- 
tion of paediatrics from general medicine is not quite the 
same in America as with us. With them there are many 
who not only study children’s diseases exclusively, but 
confine their medical practice to child patients. In 
England, until after the war, such an arrangement was 
quite exceptional, and most of those who were specially 
interested and trained in children’s diseases practised 
as general physicians ; they by no means divorced 
themselves from general medicine, in which, indeed, 
they often were recognized leaders. Of recent years, 
for various reasons, more men and women have followed 
the other plan, and have become, in the strict sense 
of the word, “‘ specialists ’’ in children’s diseases ; and 
we have to consider if such an alteration in custom is 
good for paediatrics and of benefit to general medicine. 
It seems to have both advantages and disadvantages. 
Two advantages, at least, are very clear. In the first 
place, it leads to an increase in the amount of research 
undertaken in the diseases of children, and the support 
given by paediatric authors to the Archives of Disease 
in Childhood, established by the British Medical Asso- 
ciation six years ago, is clear proof of the immense 
activity now prevailing in this field of medicine. 
Secondly, it probably stimulates work on the diseases 
and feeding problems of infancy, for this is a natural 
specialty, quite unavoidably separate from the medicine 
of older children and adults. Its disadvantages are, 
perhaps, more open to question. It might be said, for 
instance, that disease in childhood supplies rather a 
restricted field for the interests of a first-class intelligence, 
and that, with the exception of diseases of infants, the 
separation of paediatrics from general medicine is too 
artificial to be altogether good. But the real danger 
of such a cleavage seems to lie in the fact that it may 
lead to the loss by each subject of the illumination 
obtained from the other. 

At the present time in this country the influence ot 
fashion, the actions of the teaching hospitals, and the 
conveniences of medical education, all seem to favour 
the further development of paediatrics along the lines 
of a pure specialty. How far, should it persist, such 
a development will work out to the ultimate good of 
medical science probably depends on the degree of 
attraction which such a specialty may possess for 
physicians of the best type. 
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THE CLAIM OF MEDICAL CHARITY 
Scarcely a month passes without some reference in these 
columns to the work of one or other of the two great 
medical charities—the Royal Medical Benevolent Fund, 
and the Epsom College Foundation. Christmas is 
drawing near, and we have before us a timely leaflet 
headed ‘‘ The Royal Medical Benevolent Fund: What 
it is, and why it needs your support.’’ This puts the 
case so well that we take the liberty of quoting from 
it at discretion, in the hope that greater publicity will 
both widen and strengthen the appeal. 

The Fund exists to relieve suffering, poverty, and 
distress resulting from accident, ill-health, misfortune, 
or other calamity affecting medical practitioners, their 
widows, and dependants. How many members of our 
profession realize the number and urgency of the appeals 
that are made to the Fund? A prolonged and disabling 
illness, permanent incapacity, a premature death leaving 
a widow and young children with little or no provision, 
may be named among the more common experiences 
which bring applications for help. Even if it be allowed 
that in some instances provision for such contingencies 
might have been made by a policy of insurance, it must 
be remembered that the payment of one or more annual 
premiums in early medical practice may be an excessive 
burden. It is easy to be wise after the event, and the 
actual sufferer is not usually open to economic reproach. 
Pure misfortune compels an appeal for help. The widow 
or daughter of a medical practitioner, hitherto in an 
apparently secure position, is unexpectedly thrown 
alone on the world, and is quite without special capacity 
or skill. It is a hard experience, and, if health fails, 
disaster follows. The Fund has repeatedly to consider 
cases where from old age or illness the applicant, after 
some years’ service as a housekeeper, companion, or 
teacher, is practically destitute but for the old age 
pension of £26 a year. At present the Fund cannot 
do more than add to this an annual grant of an equal 
amount. But it ought to be able to do more, and this 
is one of the reasons why it needs support. 

While the provision of financial assistance is as a rule 
the main necessity, the Fund can at times help in other 
directions. It gives the sympathetic consideration which 
misfortune must always command. Further, it may, 
in particular instances, secure the co-operation and help 
of other philanthropic societies. Or again, it may help 
to complete the education of a fatherless child or the 
training of a youth. The Fund, in short, endeavours 
to act, not as a mere precise and formal philanthropic 
machine, but rather as an instrument of good will and 
helpfulness for those who by illness, ill luck, or ill 
guidance have fallen by the way. Here is the basis of 
its appeal to the generosity of all members of our 
profession. 

The Fund is administered by a committee of medical 
practitioners elected by the subscribers. It was estab- 
lished in 1836 and incorporated in 1915, and has always 
commanded the co-operation and support of leading 
members of the profession. Every care is taken to 
ensure that relief is given only to deserving cases. The 








a 
procedure is as follows. Applications for grants from 
those in difficulties are received by the secretary, ang 
investigation is made privately into the circumstance 
of the case. Every application must be supported by 
a subscriber and bear his signature, and be accom. 
panied by letters of recommendation, of which one a 
least must be from a doctor. Whenever possible aj] 


applicants are personally interviewed. The application, 





together with a full report on the investigation of the 
case, is submitted to the Case Committee for its cop. 
sideration and decision. No canvassing for votes ig 
required, and thus the applicant is spared the publica. 
tion of details of a private or painful character. Granty 
are voted to all deserving cases, and are for the period 
of one year, usually paid quarterly. Requests for the 
renewal of a grant are reviewed from year to year, 
and where the circumstances are unchanged the grant 
is renewed and sometimes increased. From the mos 
urgent and most needy of those grantees who have 
reached the age of 60, the committee selects annuitants, 
to whom a fixed yearly sum is paid for life. Unfor 
tunately, the lack of a sufficient income has hitherto 
compelled the Fund to fix the maximum annuity at 
£40, which is often quite inadequate. The grants ar 
paid out of the income from subscriptions and dona 
tions ; annuities are paid out of the income from 
invested capital. 

Such, in brief, is the way in which the Royal Medical 
Benevolent Fund administers the limited sums at its 
disposal. These are difficult times, in which claims for 
assistance increase rather than diminish. The pr- 
fessional classes are heavily taxed, and the standard of 
life expected of them narrows the margin between 
economic comfort and discomfort perhaps to a greater 
extent than in any other section of the community. Yet 
we feel confident that practitioners of medicine, when 
they are fully aware of the urgent and just claims of 
medical charity, will not hesitate to support this good 
cause to the utmost of their ability. 





2 
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STERILITY IN WOMEN 
At the eighteenth meeting of the Scandinavian Surgical 
Association (Nordisk Kirurgisk Forening), held this yeat 
in Helsingfors, an address was given by the Norwegian 
gynaecologist, Dr. Harald Natvig, on the causes of 
sterility in women (also published as a supplement to 
Norsk Magasin for Laegevidenskapen for August). His 





material consists of 735 cases in which attempts welt 
made to find the cause, or causes, of sterility. Ina 
certain proportion of these a ‘‘ probability diagnosis” 
was unavoidable, but in only 19 cases was it necessaly 
to admit complete ignorance of the cause. A hyper 
trophic hymen and vaginismus were diagnosed in 1 
cases, genital infantilism in 72, dysfunction of the 
ovaries in 119, genital infantilism and dysfunction 
the ovaries in 56, cervicitis and endometritis in 33 
retroversion of the uterus in 31, myoma of the uterts 
in 26, tumour of the ovaries in 11, and chronic pelvé 
peritonitis in 289. In this last group there were 89 casé 
of gonorrhoea, 74 of appendicitis, 61 of tuberculoss 
and 35 of puerperal infection, as well as a certall 
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number of obscure infections. There were only 3 cases 
of impotentia coeundi in the male partner, but there 
were 22 cases of azoospermia, and 7 of oligospermia 
and necrospermia. These figures may well tend to 
underestimate the masculine factor in the problem of 
female sterility, for Dr. Natvig failed to examine the 
male partner in all but a fraction of his cases. He is 
convinced, however, that as far as Norway is concerned 
it would not be justifiable to accept a recent German 
estimate which attributes one-third of all sterile 
marriages to the husband’s impotentia generandi 
(usually gonorrhoeal) or impotentia coeundi. According 
to the same German authority, if to this third another 
third be added in which sterility in the wife is due to 
gonorrhoea derived from her husband, there remains 
only one-third of all the cases of sterility for which 
woman alone is responsible. It will be seen from Dr. 
Natvig’s material that gonorrhoeal pelvic peritonitis was 
diagnosed only in 89 cases, or 12.1 per cent. of the 
total, whereas in as many as 74 cases he associated 
the sterility with a previous attack of appendicitis. The 
observation that appendicitis should be responsible for 
10 per cent. of all the cases is the more striking as in 
this material it numerically outweighed such well-known 
causes of sterility as tuberculosis and puerperal infec- 
tion. The high proportion of cases in which the sterility 
yielded to treatment, and the high proportion of child- 
less marriages in Norway (according to the census of 
1920, from 10.95 to 15.56 per cent. of wedlocks in the 
towns are sterile), have led Dr. Natvig to conclude that 
some improvement in the quality of future generations 
may be effected by systematic, skilled, and selective 
handling of this problem in such a way that the sterility 
is cured only in otherwise normal persons. 


THE HISTORY OF RECTAL SURGERY 
Although it is to be supposed that genito-urinary 
specialists might claim pride of place for the antiquity 
of their branch of the art of surgery, having regard to 
the early records of the operation of circumcision, yet 
second place must assuredly be given to proctology, for 
it would appear that the history of surgery abounds 
with references to the operative treatment of fistula- 
in-ano throughout the ages. At the annual meeting of 
the proctological subsection of the Royal Society of 
Medicine on November 11th, Mr. W. S. Perrin delivered 
his presidential address on the history of rectal surgery, 
and traced the development of this branch of surgery 
from the fifth century B.c. Hippocrates was especially 
fluent on fistulae, and gave the first historical account 
of the method of curing fistula-in-ano by encircling it 
with a linen thread, which was daily tightened up ; in 
due course the track was laid open and a cure effected. 
Mr. Perrin pointed out that this long-forgotten method 
had been restored to virtue in a recent paper by Mr. 
Emest Miles, who advocates it for the treatment of the 
submucous tracts in certain complicated fistulae. Four 
hundred years were to pass before Celsus wrote authori- 
tatively on fistula, but it is doubtful how far Celsus 
himself was in fact an authority on the methods he 
described, as it seems more probable that he acted as 
a sort of Boswell to the numerous surgical Johnsons of 
the first century B.c. It is a far cry from Celsus to the 
fourteenth century, but John Arderne is the next 
hotable landmark in this history. He was clearly a 








man of great intelligence and character, who not only 
described the treatment of fistula with much particu- 
larity, but also ventured to lay down in minutest detail 
the fees that should be charged, the amount varying 
according to the wealth of the patient. In the case of 
a rich man he insisted on a hundred marks, and made 
no suggestion of any reduction in amount in times of 
economic stress. Even in those days patients appear 
to have wandered from one specialist to another, 
although their wanderings took them further afield than 
the more limited peregrination of Harley Street and 
Wimpole Street usual in the twentieth century. Mr. 
Perrin gave an amusing account of how Arderne cured 
Sir Adam de Everyngham of a fistula which had resisted 
the efforts of ‘‘ all the leeches and chirurgeons of 
Bordeaux, Toulouse, Narbonne, and many other 
places,’’ for which cure he received ‘‘much honour and 
loving thought all over England.’? He was indeed 
a prophet in his own country, and for many years 
to come there was no surgeon in England who made so 
great a mark upon his age, or contributed so much 
to the art of surgery. Mediaeval England, however, 
relapsed into surgical obscurity, and much of the 
ordinary surgical work of the time fell into the hands 
of ‘‘ journeyman specialists,’’ who were generally well 
on their way before the end-results of their treatment 
had been established. Mr. Perrin did not refer to the 
itinerant quacks who existed by treating ruptures and 
fistulas and cutting for the stone. They must have 
been very numerous, and we know that the secrets of 
the methods they used were sometimes handed on from 
father to son for many generations. The lithotomists 
would appear to have been the aristocrats of this 
offshoot of the medical profession, and there is much 
interesting material to be found in the old records of 
their successes and far more frequent failures. Further 
pursuit of this sideline of the history of surgery would 
be of absorbing interest, and it is to be hoped that 
Mr. Perrin will find time to follow up so fascinating a 
subject. In the meantime, it is good for all of us to be 
reminded of the profound clinical knowledge and expert 
dexterity of the pioneers of our art at the dawn of 
surgical history, and to ask ourselves whether we should 
have managed half as well with the primitive appliances 
that they made shift to work with, 


SPALLANZANI 
Lazzaro Spallanzani (1729-99) is perhaps best known 
as a physiologist, but his favourite study was natural 
history, and in his own country he is honoured as a 
great naturalist. It was, more especially, his ambition 
to write a natural history of the sea in its physical and 
biological aspects, but his unceasing discoveries and 
the interminable accumulation of material left no time 
even for the commencement of the work. His friend 
Bonnet has stated that Spallanzani discovered more 
truths in five years than all the scientific academies did 
in half a century. His activities in this sphere are 
described by Giacomo Pighini' in an interesting and 
readable book, which gives an account of his travels 
on the shores of the Mediterranean, the Grecian Archi- 
pelago, the Bosphorus, the Black Sea, and in a large 
part of the inland regions of Europe. They were made 








1 Viaggi ed Escursioni scientifiche de Lazzaro Spallanzani, Del 
Giacomo Pighini. Prefazione di Guglielmo Bilancioni. Bologna: 
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with the object of collecting material for the study of | know where to find an inspector. During the year gf any 
marine fauna, and of making geological and minera- | number of these officials has been increased to ggyf stan¢ 


logical investigations on the spot. His collected speci- 
mens are preserved in the museum of the University 
of Pavia and have rendered that museum as celebrated 
as the Hunterian collection in this country. But, while 
Gescribing Spallanzani’s travels and discoveries, Signor 
Pighini has incidentally drawn a vivid portrait of the 
man himself, who appears, not merely as a distinguished 
scientist, but also as a student of philosophy, and an 
orator and writer of great distinction and wide culture. 
Above all, he gives the impression of being possessed 
of a singularly sound and acute judgement. We are 
apt to give Lyell the credit of familiarizing us with the 
habit of interpreting natural facts by natural means, 
but this appears to have been Spallanzani’s habitual 
mode of regarding nature. This power of penetrating 
to the truth of natural phenomena, without the inter- 
vention of fanciful theories, is well exemplified in his 
physiological observations. Thus, when Needham pro- 
pounded the theory of spontaneous generation on the 
ground that bacteria made their appearance in putre- 
fying infusions, even after these had been boiled and 
confined in well-stoppered bottles, Spallanzani perceived 
that the theory was purely gratuitous. By the simple 
expedient of boiling the infusion in a_ hermetically 
sealed vessel he showed that no bacterial proliferation 
whatever occurred. Nevertheless, when once started, 
the theory held its ground almost to our own day, and 
it remained for Tyndall to dislodge it by a repetition 
of Spallanzani’s experiment. Similarly with the theory 
that the spermatozoon was a diminutive human being, 
a homunculus, Spallanzani perceived that the ovum 
contained within it all the possibilities of development, 
given a suitable stimulus ; but, his countrymen being 
shocked at his experimenting in this mysterious subject, 
he was forced to give up his researches. No less inter- 
esting, as illustrating his penetration, is his recognition 
of the existence of tissue-respiration and of the inde- 
pendence of the processes of oxygen-absorption and 
carbonic acid excretion, of which he furnished the 
proofs. Spallanzani was assuredly a man of whom 
Italy has reason to be proud. 


N.S.P.C.C. 
The annual report of the National Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children for 1930-31 confutes 
the notion that the recognized social services have 
cancelled the necessity for the society’s vigilance. Cases 
of brutality have indeed increased, though the larger 
number reported may possibly be due to the fact that 
more have been brought to light. While there is 
evidence that the public is gradually realizing its 
responsibility in preventive work, cases of amazing 
callousness still occur, which reveal a reluctance on the 
part of observers to give early information. Last year, 
in England, Wales, and Ireland, 41,800 cases were 
reported in which the society’s intervention was found 
to be justified. These involved the investigation of the 
circumstances of 105,800 children, or an average of 
338 children every working day. Yet the society 
(founded in 1884) is still confronted by widespread 
ignorance of its activities. According to this report, 
there are tens of thousands of people who have never 
heard of its existence, and thousands more who do not 





Eleven women inspectors are responsible for sick ay inde? 
ailing children treated at hospitals in several of qf conc 
large provincial towns. In reviewing the nature of qf tions 
cases dealt with, the society comments on the prevalegg inde 
of burns and scalds, mostly due to the accidents g expla 
children left unattended by thoughtless guardians, (yf oly 
branch reported that no fewer than fifteen cases gp to 1’ 
serious injury occurred in a single month. It has pga have 
found that this form of negligence can generally yg ext 
dealt with by the exercise of some tact, and occasionajpy 4u22 
by assistance in providing safeguards. Under th mode 
heading of ‘‘ public wrongs ’”’ it is pointed out th 
private schools without supervision can still mask f& 
suffering of children ; and the opinion is expressed thy 
the major provisions of the Adoption Act should } 
made entirely compulsory. The society notes wif 
satisfaction that the section of the Local Governmeg 
Act, 1929, which places registration and _ visitatig, 
under Part I of the Children Act, in the hands of th 
medical officers of counties and county boroughs, 5 
working uniformly well. On the other hand, it reg 
that as yet so little has been done to modify the isoh 
tion of canal boat children, though the abortive attemg 
to introduce legislation on the subject last year -has ng 
discouraged its supporters. Of evident value has beg 
the unspectacular work carried on in the observatiq 
and assistance of ailing, convalescent, congenitally 
unfit, and abnormal children. In the London medicj 
branch 516 new cases have been dealt with in th 
period under review, and many anxious but uninformed 
parents have been directed towards the treatment d 
their infants. It is clear from this modestly express 
report that a great deal of meritorious work has beaf John 
done by the N.S.P.C.C. during the past year to releaf and _ 
and secure the freedom of many innocent and helples§ one — 
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CATALYSIS AND MINERAL WATERS actin, 


The mode of action of the various mineral waters ify, w 
still very obscure, and any attempt at explanation if 4nq 
welcome. At last week’s meeting of the newly creattific. ] 
Section of Physical Medicine of the Royal Society d repre 
Medicine Mr. A. Woodmansey described some expétf Nove 
ments carried out at Harrogate on the catalytic acti repre: 
of the local waters. While the mass effect of mint poi. 
waters was being closely studied one particular asptif vos, 
had been selected for certain in vitro experiment} o, y 
namely, the catalytic action of the waters upon hydrog@l pucin 
peroxide. Expressing the equivalent of hydrogen ps relinc 
oxide decomposed in cubic centimetres of decinom§ ony 
potassium permanganate, Mr. Woodmansey showed thi yoo, 
the effect of iron water varied from 16.5 at the end@y,, . 
thirty minutes to 88 at the end of four hours. Contigo. 
experiments with distilled water showed no such effedisi. 
On plotting a curve of the action of mineral watel Nor 
was possible to arrive at an average hourly rate @of py, 
decomposition. This figure was used as a ‘“‘ catal physi 
index ’’ for any particular water. For iron water Roya 
this index was 22. Exposure to air or boiling largelffand , 
destroyed the catalytic action. ‘‘ Crescent watel Band / 
gave the highest index (29), and pure chalybeate wali. 
the lowest (4.9). Since iron and manganese are kn0W#oF 4p, 
to influence catalytic action it was decided to se 
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any relation existed between the amount of these sub- 
stances present in the mineral waters and the catalytic 
index. Preliminary investigations of the hydrogen-ion 
concentration of mineral waters showed that such varia- 
tions as are found had no relation to the catalytic 
index, nor did the iron content of the waters alone 
explain its variation index. Sulphur waters containing 
only a trace of iron gave indices varying from 7.5 
to 17.6. Manganese, on the other hand, seemed to 
have some relation to catalytic action with one or two 
exceptions, such as Harlow water, where a minute 
yantity of manganese was associated with quite a 
moderate index (17.3). A further experiment tested 
the effect of adding a standard solution of catalase to 
mineral waters to see if any co-enzyme effect was pro- 
duced. Definite inhibition was found in all but two 
instances, probably owing to a salt effect, but in the 
case of ‘‘.crescent water ’’ and ‘‘ magnesia water ’’ the 
combined effect was greater than the sum of the two 
separate effects—that is, suggestive of a co-enzyme 
action. Mr. Woodmansey put forward an attractive 
hypothesis to explain how the catalytic action of mineral 
water could produce effects in the human subject. He 
suggested that the metabolism of purin substances was 
definitely helped by such catalysts as were present, 
possibly by a co-enzyme action upon xanthine oxidase 
in the liver. 


THE PRESIDENCY OF THE GENERAL MEDICAL 
COUNCIL 


Since its formation in 1858, under the first Medical 
Act, the General Medical Council has had nine presi- 
dents—Sir Benjamin Brodie, Joseph Henry Green, Sir 
George Burrows, Sir George Paget, Sir Henry Acland, 
John Marshall, Sir Richard Quain, Sir William Turner, 
and Sir Donald MacAlister. The Council began its 
one hundred and thirty-fourth session on Tuesday, 
November 24th, and a full report of the address from 
the chair appears in the Supplement to our present issue. 
From this it will be seen that Sir Donald MacAlister, 
acting on medical advice, has resigned the high position 
to which he was appointed twenty-seven years ago, 
and which he has held with the greatest distinction. 
Sir Donald was first appointed to the Council as 
lepresentative of the University of Cambridge on 
November 13th, 1889, and in 1908 he became the 
lepresentative of the University of Glasgow. His whole 
period of service thus amounts to more than forty-two 
years. He succeeded Sir William Turner as President 
on November 29th, 1904. At the conclusion of public 
business on Tuesday the Council’s regret at the 
telinquishment of office by one who has occupied a 
commanding position for so long was voiced by Sir John 
Moore. Later in the day, Sir Norman Walker, who 
has served continuously as Direct Representative for 
Scotland since January Ist, 1907, was elected to succeed 
Sit Donald MacAlister in the presidential chair. Sir 
Norman Walker has been President of the Royal College 
of Physicians of Edinburgh since 1929 ; he is consulting 
Physician for diseases of the skin at the Edinburgh 
Royal Infirmary, inspector of anatomy for Scotland, 
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and in 1905-7 he was chairman of the Science Com- 
mittee of the British Medical Association. For many 
years he has sat on the dais by the side of the President, 
at meetings of the General Medical Council, and as 
Chairman of Business, as well as of the Examinations 
Committee, he has had much to do with the direction 
of the Council’s affairs. He has visited the Indian 
universities on behalf of the Council, and his reports 
on his return influenced the Council greatly in dealing 
with the delicate situation regarding India which has 
arisen in recent times. The proposal to elect Sir Norman 
Walker President for the ensuing five years was made 
by Sir John Moore, and seconded by Sir Holburt 
Waring. After it had been carried, Sir Norman was 
congratulated by Sir Donald MacAlister, and placed in 
the chair by him. Sir Norman Walker thanked the 
Council, and accepted the duty with which he had been 
entrusted. 


PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS 

On November 14th the general assembly of the Inter- 
national Association for the Prevention of Blindness was 
held in Paris under the chairmanship of Professor de 
Lapersonne. Representatives of the French Ministry of 
Health, the League of Nations, Great Britain, the 
United States, Belgium, Holland, Hungary, Italy, 
Poland, Spain, Switzerland, and the Argentine were 
present. After the chairman had outlined the associa 
tion’s work for the past year and its plans for thé 
future, a report on industrial eye ‘accidents was read. 
The lack of provision for immediate treatment in these 
cases was commented upon, and a premium for workers 
seeking immediate attention was one of the proposed 
solutions of the problem. Mr. Bernard Cridland (whose 
article on the work of the International Association 
appeared in our issue of March 14th) suggested that 
before starting a propaganda campaign it would be as 
well to obtain uniform statistics on the causes of blind- 
ness in the different countries. The proposal was 
accepted after a speech by the Spanish representative, 
Dr. Marquez, 


We regret to announce the sudden death, on 
November 20th, of Mr. A. W. Nuthall, F.R.C.S., 
surgeon to Queen’s Hospital, Birmingham, and con- 
sulting surgeon to the Birmingham Children’s Hospital, 
and of Dr. Frank Hawthorn, D.S.O., senior surgeon to 
the Newcastle-upon-Tyne Hospital for Sick Children. 








The michaelmas meeting of the Society of British Neuro- 
logical Surgeons is being held at the house of the Medical 
Society of London at the end of this week, under the presi- 
dency of Mr. Donald Armour. On Friday, November 27th, 
at 10a.m., Mr. Wilfred Trotter opens a discussion on spinal 
tumours ; at noon Mr. Lambert Rogers exhibits a cine- 
matograph film entitled, ‘‘ The skull plough ’’ ; in the 
afternoon there is a discussion on the pathology of the 
gliomas, and in the evening members dine at the Langham 
Hotel. Saturday morning is devoted to operations at the 
London Hospital, and a demonstration of cases. 


The Buckston Browne prize and medals of the Harveian 
Society of London have been awarded to Mr. Cecil P. G. 
Wakeley, F.R.C.S., and Mr. Laurence O’Shaughnessy, 
F.R.C.S., whose essays on “‘ The treatment of shock by 
intravenous therapy ’’ were deemed by the president and 
assessors to be of equal merit. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF THE CRIMINAL 


LECTURE BY DR. LETITIA FAIRFIELD 

At a meeting of the National Council for Mental Hygiene 
on November 12th, Dr. Letitia Fairfield delivered a 
lecture on the general subject of mental hygiene and the 
prevention of crime, especially from the standpoint of 
juvenile criminality. The presence of a lawyer in the 
chair, Mr. Herbert du Parcq, K.C., led her to remark 
on the parallel approach of the law and of mental hygiene 
to modern investigation of the criminal, both from the 
standpoint of those who had studied him in prison and 
from that of the psychological clinic. 

Both legal experts in criminology and mental hygienists, 
Dr. Fairfield said, had laid emphasis on the same main 
factor—namely, the importance of early beginnings. A 
large percentage of prisoners began their criminal practices 
before the age of 21, and often as children.. Juvenile 
courts in many places, notably in Chicago, showed that 
some of the gravest crimes amongst juveniles were linked 
with minor character defects which revealed themselves in 
the schoolroom. If crime was to be prevented, therefore, 
a start must be made, not with juvenile misdemeanour, 
but in the schoolroom, and even beyond the schoolroom, 
in the nursery. Modern hygienists and. criminologists had 
also found themselves in agreement concerning the nor- 
mality of the material with which they were dealing. 
When one tried to arouse interest in child guidance clinics 
one was confronted with the remark, ‘‘ Ah, you are inter- 
ested in the abnormal.’’ This, of course, showed a total 
misunderstanding of the position. As the head of one child 
guidance clinic said, ‘‘ The naughty child is as normal 
as the good child, probably more so.’’ The majority 
of behaviour and conduct difficulties, large or small, 
were superimposed by bad training or by external environ- 
ment, or both, upon a perfectly normal mentality. Professor 
Cyril Burt, psychologist to the London County Council, had 
found this in studying juvenile criminals—namely, that 
they could be grouped, not as moral imbeciles so-called, 
nor as monsters of depravity, but around the normal 
instincts which everyone possessed. Various crimino- 
logists who had studied the adult criminal had come 
more and more to the same conclusion. Lombroso’s dis- 
covery of an alleged innate criminal type, supposed to 
be condemned to a criminal career by the shape of their 
noses, their palates, or their fingers, had been discredited. 
Over-emphasis had been placed by others on the heredity 
of the child, but there was nothing in heredity which com- 
pelled the individual to develop in a certain direction, or 
placed a limit on what he did with the characters with 
which he was born. It had also been said that very large 
numbers of juvenile criminals were mentally deficient. 
Now that accurate tests were available, it was known that 
mental deficiency only obtained in a small proportion of 
criminals. Except for this small percentage, the defective 
did not become criminal, given reasonable education and 
training. Therefore it was important, both from the 
angle of mental hygiene and that of criminology, to bear 
in mind that there was an original basis of normality 
upon which to work. 

What contribution, then, could mental hygiene make 
to the study and prevention of crime? To this question 
Dr. Fairfield replied that the main contribution lay in 
the formation of good citizens out of the average indi- 
vidual type. Crime came from failure to control both 
self and environment. The aim of mental hygiene was to 
teach man how to live at peace with himself and society, 
without conflict in his own mind or with his neighbours, 
and in command of the environment in which he was placed. 
Dr. Fairfield then entered upon a consideration of some 





— 
of the requisites in the training of the child, whig, 

they were neglected or misunderstood, might causge 4 
criminal habit to develop. The normal development of; 
child’s love-life—its libido—might, for example, be jn 

fered with at a very early stage owing to jealousy cad 

birth of another child. It was too often assumed a The 2” 
the child would accept a new rival in its parents’ af, 
tions with perfect calm, sweetness, and unselfishnesg 
the situation were not carefully handled by the pape 
the most violent conduct disturbances might eng» 
issuing even occasionally in murder, and often in symbah 
acts of destruction and retrogression to an infantile sty 
That was one way in which good habit formation might 
interfered with and the child flung back for many yea 
Another emotional disturbance which had some eff 
but which was not always recognized, was the disappeg! 
ance of one or other beloved parent—by no egg ality 
necessarily a worthy parent—as a result of death, diyogs§ matter” 
or desertion. Very strange reactions sometimes ¢ a.good | 
taking the form, perhaps, of stealing or destruction, hy devoted 
child desiring to revenge itself for the outrage upon gf were c 
and the loss of a parent who had been endeared. Aga while, ‘ 
real or imaginary harshness and repression had the sap teatme 
psychological effect on the child, leading to hospital 
formations and emotional disturbance. The same wag accom 
true of anything that encouraged an inferiority comply hospital 
For example, any irregularity of birth, which in crnggf difficult 
circles might lead to taunts or gibes, any physig chronic 
peculiarity, especially a speech defect, might cause extemgjf hospital 
training in habits, self-control, and moral ideas to faj the pos 
because the tormented child was unable to assimilate then} fee us¢ 
All these reactions showed first as. mild misbehaviour, and for 
with nursery misdeeds, failure in control of simple reac} torestr 
tions such as those connected with excretion, the destro§ al imp 
tion of other children’s toys and clothes, and_ tempg§ domicil 
‘‘tantrums.’’ If the cause was not removed, or waf hospital 
aggravated, they might become fixed habit pattems essentia 
and continue, for other reasons perhaps, long after typ betweer 
original cause had been removed or forgotten. The cans alteady 
might often appear grotesque, small, or absurd to tg become 
adult, but the child was arguing quite correctly from hig 4 diagt 
own limited experience. Further, the child might ji was als 
quite incapable of explaining what was the real aaig ing to 
original cause which so upset his emotional developmentf during 
It might be repressed or diverted, or associated with som 163 fo 
covering incident. Dream interpretation of the simpig that tl 
overt dreams of the child was one method towards undec§ notified 
standing, and another, introduced at clinics in Londosf thirds « 
was to watch the play activities of the child, especialy ago. V 
with dolls and puppets. When children were left {reg report : 
from the guidance of their elders to work out situation three-aj 
with the material under their own hands, it was extegis the 
ordinary how they would explain what was realifttlief o 
worrying them, and very often the child would rele 
its own complex, and find a solution for its own difficultit 
in sympathetic hands. 
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The annual report of the Victorian Bush Nuts 
Association records a marked increase in the numb fo 
of obstetrical cases undertaken during the period endé§ citizen : 
June 30th, 1931. Closer co-operation with the mediti the vol 
profession has been a recent tendency, and during fa comn 
year only 6 per cent. of the confinements were lB hospital 
ducted without the help of a practitioner. The matem, 1.5 
mortality rate was 2.1 per 1,000 live births (Sty. 
average, 5.4); stillbirth rate, 16.55 per 1,000 (St 
average, 31) ; neo-natal death rate, 13.91 per 1,000 (St Place ir 
average, 30.7). Sixty-five nursing centres are now PSs h 
effective operation. They are all run on a co-opefal with 4, 
basis, the householder paying an annual subscripaljdses | 
of 30s. for nursing for himself and family. In D®&fiumber 
nursing hospitals weekly fees vary from £2 to £5. —  fimporta 
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the Infirmary were fairly evenly divided between the town 
and the country, whereas in the past year 8,700 cases had 
come from the city, and 10,400 from the country districts 
of Scotland. The waiting list was another pressing con- 
sideration ; in the present month it included some 2,900 
cases, the majority of which were surgical. Important 
extensions were in contemplation at the present time, and 
when these were completed an additional £30,000 per 
annum would be required to carry on the institution. The 
speaker was convinced that the voluntary system was 
not exhausted, and that both in management and in 
finance it produced an atmosphere peculiarly helpful to 
hospital service. 


Child Welfare in Edinburgh 

A toddlers’ playground was opened by Lady Findlay, 
D.B.E., at Portobello, Edinburgh, on November 14th. 
Councillor Mrs. Somerville, who presided, said there were 
now fifteen of these open-air playgrounds in Edinburgh, 
each taking care of some thirty or forty young children. 
There were also nine nursery schools in Edinburgh, which 
took in children for the whole day, and provided them 
with something in the nature of education. Lady Findlay, 
in declaring the playground open, said that those who had 
considered the problem of child welfare in a crowded city 
must realize the importance of centres such as this, where 
small children between 2 and 5 years old could be safely 
kept in ideal conditions of health for some hours while the 
mother was busy. There was also an advantage to the 
children themselves in the inculcation at an early age 
of elementary habits of order by taking part in organized 
this sowed the seeds of good citizenship. 
Dr. Findlay of the corporation child welfare department 
spoke with appreciation of the work which was done by 
voluntary helpers to make these centres a success. It 
was announced that the new playground and the hut 
attached to it were opened free of debt. The sum of 
£25 had been received from the corporation, £50 from the 
Voluntary Health Workers’ Association, £40 from the 
Day Nursery Association, and the rest of the money had 
been collected by voluntary workers, while the children 
themselves had contributed £4 in halfpennies and pennies, 
The hut, with its equipment, had cost about £280, and 
between £70 and £80 a year would be required to carry 
on the work, 

Buckie Typhoid Epidemic 

An epidemic of typhoid fever has prevailed in Buckie, 
Banffshire, for the past ten weeks. Thirty-four cases in 
all were notified, but the epidemic is now regarded as over 
because no fresh cases have been notified since October 
Most of the cases have been treated in the Campbell 
Hospital ; 21 have been discharged during the past six 
weeks, leaving 13 cases still under treatment. There have 
been no deaths. The outbreak was traced to a “‘ carrier ’” 
who was temporarily resident near one of the sources of 
the town’s water supply. This source was, in consequence, 
cut off, and, since the discovery of the “‘ carrier,’’ water 
from it has not been allowed to enter the supply of the 


“ce 


Central Midwives Board 

The examinations of the Central Midwives Board for 
Scotland, held simultaneously in Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Dundee, and Aberdeen, have just concluded with the 
following results. Out of 155 candidates 142 passed. Of 
the successful candidates, 62 were trained at the Royal 
Maternity Hospital, Glasgow ; 27 at the Royal Maternity 
Hospital, Edinburgh ; 18 at the Elsie Inglis Memorial 
Hospital, Edinburgh ; 1 at the Maternity Hospital, 
Aberdeen ; 12 at the Royal Infirmary, Dundee ; 3 at 
Stobhill Hospital ; 7 at Govan Maternity Hospital ; 5 at 
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nt of th 
bs, inte Hospital Organization in Scotland 
sy on { The annual report of Dr. A. S. M. Macgregor, medical 
nee 7 officer of health for Glasgow, for the year 1930, discusses 
“Ss yestion of the reorganization of hospital facilities in 
a ace to the Local Government (Scotland) Act, 1929. 
7, Pare The report points out that the operation of the Local 
t eas Government Act has:revealed unexpected problems, which 
i, a would require careful inquiry and consideration, and that 
mighé among these the foremost was the question of hospital 
ny yea provision. It is stated that in Glasgow there are some 
ie a 6,200 hospital beds for all types of infectious and non- 
isa ai infectious diseases, and that the question of interchange- 
0 3 ility between the different institutions has become a 
divons$ matter of great importance. It had become evident that 
cca a good deal of hospital provision—about 25 per cent.—was 
tion, 4 ted to the care of the aged infirm and those who 
upon ‘Pwere chronically ill with various permanent ailments, 
Ag a while, at the same time, the demand in winter for the 
the i treatment of acute cases was leading to overcrowding of 
grud hospital wards. Many of the aged and infirm could be 
Ame We accommodated in institutions other than up-to-date 
compley hospitals ; with chronic infirmities classification was more 
1 crude) dificult. An abrupt separation as between acute and 
physicgff chronic ailments was to be avoided. The adequacy of 
- extern hospital accommodation was also closely bound up with 
; to fap the possibilities of home treatment for the sick poor ; too 
ate them} free use of hospital accommodation, for minor ailments 
chavicn§ and for affections which could be nursed at home, tended | 84mes ,; 
ple nal to restrict the usefulness of hospitals. It was evident that 
, destref aa improved outdoor medical service, associated with a 
1 temp domiciliary nursing scheme, would materially conserve 
or wag hospital accommodation, and would in time become an 
pattens§ esential auxiliary to hospital treatment. Co-operation 
after yg between council hospitals and voluntary hospitals was 
“he camy already close in many respects, and would undoubtedly 
d to tp become closer. The function of the out-patient clinic as 
from hig 4 diagnostic centre in association with hospital work 
night [yp was also an outstanding matter for consideration. Accord- 
real au ing to the report, the general death rate in Glasgow 
lopment during the year was 14.2 per 1,000 as compared with 
ith som§ 163 for the preceding year. It is satisfactory to note 
e simigthat the number of cases of pulmonary tuberculosis 
1s unde notified during the year was only 1,687, or about two- 
Londo thirds of that notified as recently as ten to fifteen years 
especialiyg ago. With regard to new housing accommodation, the 
left fref report states that half of the new houses provided were 
ituatiosf three-apartment dwellings, and that this type of house | 5th. 
as extegis the most popular and the most serviceable for the 
is realigrtelief of overcrowding. 
d releay 
ifficultie Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh 
An account of the work of the Royal Infirmary of 
Edinburgh was given by Mr. Russell Paton, organizing 
secretary of the League of Subscribers, at a meeting in 
Nurs Edinburgh on November 19th. Referring to the present | town. 
numbg eed for extension of the institution, he said that every 
od ende§ citizen must ask how far it would be possible to maintain 
mediti§ the voluntary principle intact, or whether there would be 
iring & 4commingling of voluntary, municipal, and State-aided 
pete hospitals in the system of the future. The lecturer gave 
$ (Gil a brief sketch of the origin and history of the Royal 
0 (Sti Ihfitmary, and indicated the development that had taken 
00 (Sta Place in recent years ; in the past year, he said, some 5,000 
now ses had been treated on the medical side as compared 
operati with 4,300 twenty years ago, while the number of surgical 
fii yes had been 14,600 as compared with half that 
n Bu 


. 


Dumber at the beginning of the same period. Another 
Mportant factor was that twenty years ago the cases in 








Bellshill Hospital ; 4 at the Royal Infirmary, Perth ; and 
3 at Barshaw Hospital, Paisley. 
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Medical Certification under National Health Insurance 
In a letter issued by the assistant secretary (Mr. J. A. 
Duffy) of the National Health Insurance Committee to 
medical certifiers under the National Health Commission, 
attention is directed to the fact that the number of medical 
certificates issued in the Irish Free State under the 
medical certification scheme has increased by 77 per cent. 
—from 709,262 in 1923 to 1,253,224 in 1930—and that 
during the same period the amount expended by approved 
societies on sickness and disablement benefits has risen 
from £354,828 to £617,699, an increase of 74 per cent. 
Having considered the report of the subcommittee, con- 
sisting of representatives of the medical profession and of 
approved societies, appointed to investigate the causes of 
this increase in certification, the Commission desires to 
impress on medical certifiers the following points: (a) 
A medical certificate of incapacity issued to a person who 
is not incapable of work places a burden on the national 
health insurance fund for which no financial provision has 
been made. This practice, if continued, must lead to 
financial instability. (b) Before receiving a medical certifi- 
cate of incapacity every applicant should be conscien- 
tiously examined, if necessary at his own home. (c) If the 
certifier is satisfied that the applicant is incapable of work, 
owing to some specific disease, or to bodily or mental dis- 
ablement, he should issue a certificate. (d) A certificate 
of incapacity should be based solely on the certifier’s 
honest opinion as to the state of the applicant’s health 
as disclosed by examination. No certificate should be 
issued on sympathetic grounds—for example, unemploy- 
ment or poverty. (e) If the certifier is satisfied that the 
applicant is not incapable of work he should without 
hesitation refuse to issue a certificate and notify the 
Cominission on the appropriate form. (f) If the certifier is 
in doubt he should apply immediately for a second opinion 
under the District Medical Referee Scheme. (g) When an 
applicant to whom a certificate has been issued is found 
fit for work at once or within not more than three days, 
he should receive a final certificate to that effect without 
delay. () A certifier must not issue a certificate to any 
other than the insured person to whom it applies. The 
letter also states that in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions made by the subcommittee it has been decided that 
the maximum monetary penalty to which certifiers are 
liable for breaches of the agreement shall be raised from 
£5 to £20 as from the date of the letter referred to, and 
that cases of serious irregularity shall be reported to the 
Medical Registration Council. The Commissioners express 
the hope that they will have the co-operation of every 
medical certifier in dealing with the serious position which 
has arisen, and that an immediate improvement in 
certification will ensue. 


Belfast Maternity Hospital 

At the half-yearly meeting of the Maternity Hospital 
it was announced that the joint building fund of the 
Maternity and Royal Victoria Hospitals in Belfast 
amounted to £88,204. The report showed that the 
number of women admitted to the wards was 671, as 
compared with 774 during the same period last year. Of 
these, 449 were admitted for confinement, 222 for treat- 
ment, and 454 babies were born, including ten sets of 
twins. In the district there were also fewer patients— 
158 as compared with 201—and 161 babies were born. 
At the baby clinic 195 births were recorded, and 1,018 
The ante-natal department was stated to 
There 
Of 


second visits. 
be of the greatest benefit to mothers and infants. 
had been 892 new patients and 2,303 re-attendances. 





the nine nurses who entered for the Central Mids 
Board examination, eight had passed. In regard ty 4 
financial statement receipts amounted to £2,528, and @ 
penditure to £2,612, leaving an adverse balance of 
but as collectors were only beginning to make their Tetuny 
the committee was not apprehensive of any appreciabj, 
debit at the end of the financial year. The annual 
of £1,000 from the Belfast Corporation enabled the Com. 
mittee to carry on the very important ante-nata] depart, 
ment. It is confidently expected that in the course Of the 
coming year the Royal Victoria Hospital will be ing 
position to take over this hospital, with its assests anj 
responsibilities. 
Belfast Children’s Hospital 

In order to stimulate interest in the work of this 
hospital, the splendid new building outside the city’s 
industrial belt on the Falls Road was utilized rece 
for the annual ‘‘ Pound Day ”’ in connexion with this 
institution. Many visitors took advantage of the Oppar. 
tunity to show in a practical manner their interest jy 
one of the greatest philanthropic works in the city. Thr 
years have already been spent in preparing the new hom 
for the Children’s Hospital, and though it is difficult g 
present to say definitely when the activities of the ho 
pital will be transferred from Queen Street, the constny. 
tional work is expected to be finished next year. 








England and Wales 


Vital Statistics for 1930 
The Registrar-General’s Statistical Review of England 
and Wales for 1930, Tables, Part II, Civil, may be ob 
tained from H.M. Stationery Office (2s.). As previously 
the volume contains statistics of population, births, 
marriages, and divorces, registers of electors, and vitd 
statistics of the British Dominions. A table is given shoy. 
ing the populations of England and Wales, Scotland, and 
Ireland as enumerated at each Census from 1821 to 19%, 
and so estimated for each year 1891 to 1930 inclusive, 
The number of marriages solemnized in England and 
Wales during the year 1930 was 315,109, against 313,3I6 
in the previous year. The rate in both years was 15§ 
persons married per 1,000 persons living. This rate is th 
highest recorded since 1921, notwithstanding the preseat 
economic depression. Of the total marriages 31 per cent. 
were solemnized during the third quarter, or more thai 
double the number during the March quarter. This 
preference for the third quarter has been constant sine 
the beginning of the present century, prior to which th 
fourth quarter had been the favourite quarter for marriage. 
It is interesting to observe that 22 males and 699 female 
married at 16 years of age, the lowest legal age at which 
marriages may be solemnized, and that while the 2 
males married females up to 23 years of age, the 6 
females married males of varying ages between 16 ani 
49 years of age ; in only five cases were the bride and 
bridegroom of the same age. The number of dectté 
nisi made absolute in respect of dissolution or annulmett 
of marriage was 3,563, an increase of 167 over the figut 
for the preceding year. The births registered during th 
year totalled 648,811, an increase of 5,138, though th 
rate of 16.3 per 1,060 of the population remained the same 
This increase in the number of births is probably imconst 
quence of the high marriage rates recorded during the lat 
two years. The proportion of the sexes in the birth 
registered during the year was 1,044 males to 1,000 
females, thus continuing the approximate proportion 
recent years. It is interesting to note that there was # 





the end of the year 1930 a total of 157,948,940 names # 
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ee 
the Registrar-General’s index available to the general public 
for searches in the registers of births, marriages, and 


deaths. The statistics relating to parliamentary electors 
‘ve the figures for the 1930 register for England and 
Wales as 12,101,108 males and 13,629,399 females, making 
4 total of 25,730,507 electors, with increases of 234,314 
and 400,400 in the respective sexes over the preceding 


“se New Liverpool Radium Institute 

The foundation stone of the new Liverpool Radium 
Institute and Hospital for Cancer and Skin Diseases, in 
Myrtle Street, was laid on November 23rd by the presi- 
dent, Lord Derby. The chairman of the hospital, Alder- 
man H. M. Miller, said that the time had come when 
reconstruction, rearrangement, and enlargement had been 
found to be absolutely necessary. The committee had 
jong contemplated such a step—some might say they had 
been too long—but nothing had been decided without 
careful consideration. They had been determined that 
everything should be of the highest quality, and the plans 
had been revised several times. Replying to the vote of 
thanks, Lord Derby said that the value of a hospital lay 
as much in its research work as in its treatment, and that 
these two departments together could only be carried on 
successfully provided there was the fullest confidence and 
co-operation between them. Cancer was the most dreaded 
disease. For every person who had it there were 400 to 
500 people who imagined at one time or another that 
they had the-disease, or were going to get it. Fear of the 
disease was about as bad as having it. This hospital dealt 
with cancer, and was prepared to use not only radium, but 
every kind of treatment, in cancer cases that the medical 
profession recommended. The hospital received patients 
from the whole of West Lancashire, West Cheshire, South 
Westmorland, North Wales, and the Isle of Man. Even 
in these troublous times, when rigorous economy was 
necessary, it was essential that all who had the means 
should help to alleviate sufferings which that hospital 
undoubtedly could ameliorate. The new hospital will cost 
£70,000, and will be on the most up-to-date lines. A deep 
stay therapy equipment is already installed. 


University of London and National Economy 

At the meeting of the London County Council on 
November 17th, a letter was read from Lord Macmillan, 
chairman of the Court of London University, stating that 
the Court had been much concerned with the financial 
position of the University, in view of the imperative need 
af the present time for national economy. The Univer- 
sity Grants Committee had stated that it would have no 
longer at its disposal during the current quinquennium 
any funds for capital grants, but that the annual recurrent 
grants from the Treasury would be maintained at their 
present figure, subject to the overriding necessities of 
tational finance. The Grants Committee had added that 
it was the hope of the Government that the universities 
aid colleges, while maintaining a high standard of 
tconomical administration, would find it possible to avoid 
aly serious curtailment of their work as centres of 
advanced education and research, and would continue to 
teceive, in the fuliest measure that circumstances allowed, 
the assistance of all bodies and persons from whom they 
lad learned to look for sympathy and support. Lord 
Macmillan proceeded to say that the Court had had before 
it figures showing the effect on the finances of the L.C.C. 
of the present nationai emergency, and had been impressed 
With the seriousness of the situation. Recognizing the 
fterous treatment it had received at the hands of the 
Council, it now offered to forgo, for the Council’s current 
financial vear and for the whole of the financial year 
1982-33, 10 per cent. of the annual maintenance grant 
of £125,000 which the Council had voted to the Court. 








Any claims on the capital grant promised by the Council 
(£250,000) for the development of the Bloomsbury site 
would also be postponed until after March, 1933. Lord 
Macmillan added: ‘‘ It is inevitable that this diminution 
of its resources will necessitate the curtailment and 
postponement of developments in the activities of the 
University which in normal times the Court would have 
regarded itself as in duty bound to foster and en- 
courage. It does not doubt that the Council will bear 
this fact in mind when the present period of financial 
strain is over.’’ The Council accorded its thanks to the 
University Court for its generous action. 


King’s College Hospital: Service of Remembrance 

The annual service of remembrance and thanksgiving for 
the lives of those commemorated in connexion with the 
work of the institution was held in the chapel of King’s 
College Hospital, Denmark Hill, on November 19th, and 
was largely attended by the members of the medical, 
nursing, and administrative staff, and by other friends of 
the hospital. The service this year included the dedica- 
tion of a memorial to the late Dr. David James Graham 
of Edinburgh, and the address was given by Dr. Graham’s 
brother, the Right Rev. J. A. Graham, D.D., Moderator 
of the Church of Scotland. This memorial, which is 
believed to be unique among hospital memorials, is 
covered by the following by-law: ‘‘ Every person endow- 
ing the hospital with an investment (approved by the 
committee of management) producing at the time an 
annual income of not less than £5 5s. may have the name 
of any person placed and retained as an endowment or 
memorial governor on the list of governors of the hos- 
pital.’’ After evening prayer, the lessons being read by 
Lord Gorell, chairman of the governing body, alms were 
received, including the gift intended to create the late 
Dr. Graham a memorial governor. The Moderator, in his 
address, spoke of the Christ-likeness of the ministry of 
healing, pointed out the fine symbolism whereby the 
chapel at King’s College Hospital is at the very centre of 
the great institution, and expressed the hope that the 
voluntary spirit which evoked such love and service on 
behalf of the sick would never be suffered to disappear. 
He also made allusion to the circumstance whereby his 
late brother, although not connected with King’s College— 
for the whole of his educational and professional career, 
except for his war service in France, was spent north of 
the Tweed—should, by virtue of an anonymous gift, be 
created a perpetual governor of this great London hospital. 
He spoke of David Graham as an outstanding example of 
a beloved physician, and said that although it was nearly 
three years since he passed away, and a much longer time 
since he gave up active practice in a vain pursuit of 
health, he (the speaker) was constantly coming upon 
persons in Edinburgh who spoke of him with gratitude and 
affection. A brief memorial notice of Dr. Graham appeared 
in our issue of January 26th, 1929 (p. 181). 


Royal Dental Hospital of London 

The twenty-second annual clinical ‘‘ at home ’’ took 
place at the Royal Dental Hospital School of Dental 
Surgery, Leicester Square, on November 2ist. The 
morning programme included a number of demonstrations, 
both at the hospital and in the operating theatre at 
Charing Cross, and in the afternoon there was an exhibi- 
tion of clinical cases. In the large conservation room at 
the top of the building some thirty general cases, and 
forty orthodontic cases, particularly of children, were 
exhibited, as well as photographs, models, and specimens 
of pathological interest from the museum. The appliance 
room, with prosthetic cases, the mechanical laboratory, 
with students’ work, the x-ray department, with an 
exhibition of skiagrams, and the John Hampden Hale 
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research department, with an exhibition of photomicro- 
graphs and drawings by members of the Research Com- 
mittee, were also open for inspection. In the evening 
past and present students, with the staff, numbering 
altogether 180, gathered at dinner under the chairmanship 
of Sir Norman Bennett. Among the guests were the 
president of the British Dental Association (Mr. W. 
Kittow), the deans of three other schools (Guy’s, Royal 
Free, and London Hospital), and a number of examiners. 
Sir Norman Bennett described himself as the junior 
member of the teaching staff, having recently been 
appointed lecturer on orthodontics and director of the 
orthodontic department. He remarked that the present 
hospital owed its existence, not to the benevolent public, 
but almost entirely to the benevolent profession, because 
it was the subscriptions of students of the old hospital, 
also in Leicester Square, which made the new hospital, 
built thirty years ago, possible. In those earlier days 
there was very little competition among dental hospitals, 
but since then schools of dental surgery had _ been 
developed at a number of general hospitals, and the Royal 
Dental had been at some disadvantage because, until 
lately, it had had no beds. This had been remedied by a 
provision at Charing Cross Hospital, and now the students 
had an opportunity of learning the surgical side of 
dentistry better than they could learn it, he believed, at 
any other hospital in the kingdom. With regard to ortho- 
dontic treatment, Sir Norman Bennett said that there 
was a growing demand for such treatment, which must 
be met, not by a number of orthodontic specialists, but 
by general dental practitioners. The orthodontic treat- 
ment required in practice could be taught in hospital on 
simple lines, and provision was being made for short post- 
graduate courses in the subject. Mr. H. Stobie, the dean 
of the school, described the changes which had taken 
place on the staff during the year, and mentioned that the 
teaching of chemistry and physics at the hospital as pre- 
dental subjects had been abandoned, because it was 
forcibly borne in upon the management of the school that 
the teaching of these subjects was being done outside, at 
public schools and other institutions, and the entry of 
students for these particular purposes did not justify the 
upkeep of the department. He also reported that the 
curriculum for the degree of London University (B.D.S.) 
had been amended so that it would be possible for a 
student who had been studying for that degree, should 
any accident befall him and prevent the completion of his 
studies, to go on for the L.D.S. The school had slightly 
improved on its numbers this year, but it felt the com- 
petition, not only of its friendly rivals in the metropolis, 
but of provincial schools, which were now so excellent 
that students did not come up to London as formerly. 
Mr. N. J. Ainsworth proposed the toast of ‘‘ The Guests,’’ 
to which a response was made by Professor T. B. 
Johnston, dean of Guy’s Hospital Medical School, who 
referred to the friendly helpfulness existing between the 
two schools ; and the proceedings came to an end with 
the toast of ‘“‘ The Chairman,’’ proposed by Mr. W. H. 
Dolamore. 
Home Ambulance Service 

The Home Service Ambulance Committee pays a warm 
tribute in its report for the quarter ending September 30th, 
to the zeal and competence of the members of its roadside 
organization. We have frequently commented on _ the 
public spirit of these voluntary workers who devote their 
leisure time to the care of victims of traffic accidents, and 
to the establishment of first-aid stations at dangerous 
points on the highway. During the past few months a 


considerable increase has been made in the number of 
first-aid huts and boxes, several of the huts being so 
constructed that they can readily be moved from one 
In this department of its activities, 


site to the another. 





meres SSS 
as well as in its ambulance work, the committee acknoy, 
ledges the generous help of the Royal Automobile Chub 
and the Automobile Association, and reminds its memben 
that their efforts should be directed to the care of the 
sick and injured and not to the regulation of traffic 
other matters which are properly dealt with by the polig, 
and by motoring organizations. The committee also refe, 
to the high standard of work carried out by its mobjy 
x-ray unit, and attributes the growing popularity of this 
service to the new equipment (described in a PFeVinys 
notice) and to the co-operation of members of the medigg 
profession. During the quarter, 28,354 patients wep 
carried by the committee’s ambulances, bringing ty 
total number carried (at September 30th) up to over, 
million. At that date the ambulances numbered 3} 
including 120 affiliated stations. The customary table of 
work done in various counties is given at the end of th 
report. 














Correspondence 


RHEUMATOID ARTHRITIS 

Sir,—May I ask your courtesy for one more short letter 
upon this subject. I have read with great interest the 
remarkable correspondence. Among other things, I hay 
learned that such cases should not be treated with vaccing 
and also that every early and uncomplicated case can k 
curved by vaccines. I have also learnt that the advanced 
morbid changes that may occur in the joints can bk 
produced by vasomotor disturbances. apart from any 
microbial infection. I have been told that if I do not 
treat a case with vaccines other methods are tw 
drastic, and I have wandered into romantic scenes of 
warfare and profiteering by streptococci. This correspond. 
ence, so far as I am concerned, has served its purpose and 
confirms me in my creed, which is this: that to bk 
dogmatic in the present state of our knowledge of rheun- 
atoid arthritis is an insult to my own intelligence, is a 
insult to the intelligence of others who are thinking and 
working along different lines, and an insult to the science 
of medicine.—I am, etc., 


London, W.1, Nov. 20th. 





F. JoHN Poynton. 





PHYSICAL MEDICINE AND MEDICAL 
HYDROLOGY 

Sir,—The formation of a group within the British 
Medical Association of practitioners interested in physical 
medicine is a reminder that there is at present no defini 
tion of this vast subject. I suppose it means the study 
of the medical uses of the physical energies, or the maty 
ferms of the one energy by which we live. If thats 
so, a distinction might reasonably be drawn_ betweel 
physical remedies as they are in nature and those which 
require apparatus to produce them. The first are eve 
present, elemental, profound, essential for life ; the second, 
like artificial heat and light, are undoubtedly essential i 
civilized life, and most valuable in the work of healing. 
Their elaboration in recent years has been phenomenal 
and is daily becoming more complicated and _ costly. 
Witness the varied apparatus and technique of artificial 
radiation alone, and the place it is taking even in the 
installations of natural health resorts. 
A few months ago the Royal Society of Medicine pit 
an end to its Section of Balneology and Climatology, af 
which I had been a member for thirty-six years, 
founded a new Section of Physical Medicine. 1 wasé 
little reassured when at the same time the British Medicd 
Association created a Section of Hydrology and Climate 
logy at its Annual Meeting at Eastbourne. Surely. tt 
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Le 
would be a pity to obliterate the only medical organization 
which directly represents so great a field of medical 


practice as the waters, coasts, and climates of the British 


Empire. nae 
Physical medicine is a great name, but we must recollect 


that up till the present time, in the societies and con- 

esses and literature of Europe and the United States, 
physiotherapy, or physical treatment, has signified almost 
entirely the use of energies artificially produced. Their 
development has been most important, ingenious, and 
spectacular. But they cannot cover more than half the 
field. To take, for example, the use of physical remedies 
in medical hydrology. In opening the Section at East- 
pourne I reminded the members that the science and 
practice of hydrology was threefold: first, in relation to 
medicinal or mineral springs (crenotherapy) ; secondly, in 
relation to simple water (hydrotherapy), in which a new 
development was taking place in England by the pro- 
yision of bath clinics in the towns ; thirdly, in relation 
to the sea, the great mineral water in which life origin- 
ated (thalassotherapy). The number and variety of 
marine health resorts in the British Islands was unsur- 
passed in any country, and, since all hydrological methods 
of treatment were affected by atmospheric conditions, it 
was necessary for hydrologists to be acquainted with the 
good and bad effects of climate in the evolution of 
disease. 

A great work has yet to be done by students of 
hydrology in Great Britain. The uses of waters and of 
the various forms of baths require precise and experi- 
mental study. The same applies to the effect of sea 
bathing and marine climates on the vast numbers of 
delicate children referred to the coast, and to the pre- 
vention and arrest of disease in later life at the winter 
marine resorts. How is this work to be carried out? 
Surely not by depriving British hydrology of medical 
representation. A science can only flourish in a country 
where it has a local habitation and a name. Let us in 
England beware lest, in trying to erect a whole, we destroy 
an essential part.—I am, etc., 

London, W.1, Nov. 2!st. R. Fortescue Fox. 








VITAMINS AND BONE GROWTH 

Sir,—In the annotation in your issue of November 21st 
on vitamins and bone growth a statement was made which 
caused a clinician of some age like myself to rub my eyes 
and wonder at the ease and assurance of comparative 
youth. The statement is: ‘‘ Most writers at that period 
[the early years of this century] emphasized the dis- 
advantages of cod-liver oil ’’ in the treatment of rickets. 
I turned to my bookshelves, which contain more pre-war 
than post-war textbooks, and pulling down one after the 
other I failed to find any support for your assertion. The 
first three books which I consulted, 1909, 1911, and 1913, 
said respectively : ‘‘ Treatment resolves itself into ’’ altera- 
tions in the diet ‘‘ and the administration of cod-liver 
oil’’ ; ‘‘ cod-liver oil takes the first place ’’ ; and “ ol. 
mMorrhuae is the only drug of any real value.’’ In fact, 
Sir, my recollection of that remote period was accurate, 
and not only did every respectable authority on the 
diseases of children recommend the use of the oil, but in 
oral teaching its great benefits were emphatically stressed 
by every teacher with whom I came in contact. In short, 
the statement is thoroughly misleading. 

But you go on to stress the great advance which the 
experimental work on rickets has made in the treatment 
of that disease. I do not wish to decry the value of ex- 
perimental work, least of all the brilliant researches on 
deficiency diseases, but the clinical facts are against your 
assumption. Rickets, as we workers knew it in the 
1890-1900 period, began to disappear in the 19€0-10 period, 
and after 1910 severe rickets was becoming as rare a disease 





as it is to-day. The change was due, in my opinion—and 
this, of course, is merely an opinion—to the alteration in 
the methods of feeding the babies, and, above all, to 
the beneficent influence of the infant welfare movement. 
Before 1900 the long-tube feeder was almost universal, 
and breast-feeding was almost a lost art. Between 1900 
and 1910 breast-feeding again became recognized as the 
best method of feeding, and the long-tube feeder was 
relegated to the shelves from which it never should have 
come. To these two causes, together with the abundant 
use of cod-liver oil, is due the great fall in the incidence 
of severe rickets, a fall which occurred for the most 
part before the experimental work on vitamins had been 
published. 

I would add that it is a mistake to suppose that the 
disease has disappeared: at intervals, which I hope are 
becoming less frequent, we still see rickety deformities 
just as bad as in the dark days of the benighted Victorian 
period.—I am, etc., 

London, W., Nov. 22nd. HucH THURSFIELD. 





MICROCYTIC ANAEMIA 

S1r,—May I raise a respectful protest against the adop- 
tion of the term ‘‘ microcytic anaemia’’ as used by 
Dr. L. J. Witts in your issue of November 14th. 

He adopts the term to describe a definite group of cases 
of chronic idiopathic anaemia (normoblastic, mostly 
achlorhydric and in women of middle age) ‘‘ in which 
the mean diameter of the red cells is usually diminished 
and never raised.’’ He, however, gives no measurements 
in this very valuable paper. Judging from my own expe- 
rience, I strongly suspect that the size of the red cells will 
be within limits of normal, whereas the term ‘‘ microcytic’’ 
surely implies cells smaller than normal. My only claim 
to speak is that I have measured with the halo-meter 
(British Medical Journal, July 13th, 1929) the red cells 
of hundreds of patients with and without anaemia. This 
little instrument—which I find clinically reliable, provided 
the film is thin and the largest diffraction halo is selected 
for measurement—picks out pernicious anaemia by its 
macrocytes (averaging about 8 microns), and distinguishes 
acholuric jaundice anaemia by its microcytes (about 
6.4 microns). Normal people, and other anaemias, have 
red cells whose average size ranges from 7.6 to 7.9 
microns (I cannot detail the few exceptions here). In 
this way bloods can be arranged by their average cell 
diameters into three groups—macrocytic, microcytic, and 
normocytic.’’ It will be highly confusing to find, on 
measuring the red cells in an anaemia defined as micro- 
cytic, that their size is within limits of normal, even 
though small in comparison with pernicious anaemia. If 
this be the case, would ‘‘ non-macrocytic ’’ convey the 
intended meaning, and would ‘‘ non-macrocytic idiopathic 
anaemia ’’ embrace Dr. Witts’s cases? 

The essential feature to be emphasized in a name for 
this group of anaemias appears to be that, although they 
are idiopathic and resemble pernicious anaemia in many 
ways, yet their red cells are not enlarged—that is, non- 
macrocytic. This distinguishing feature would be revealed 
by the halo-meter in a few seconds. 

I know of only one anaemia which merits the name 
‘‘ microcytic,’’ and that is*acholuric jaundice. The name 
‘ microcytic anaemia ’’ for Dr. Witts’s cases originated, I 
believe, only recently in North America. There may yet 
be time to find a less confusing name. It would be 
interesting to hear Dr. Witts’s views (and measurements). 

As regards the suspicion that this may be a new type of 
anaemia, I remember that Sir Byrom Bramwell published 
a striking series of anaemias curable by Blaud’s pills, but 
only if given in massive doses. This was about twenty- 
five years ago, but I cannot find the reference.—I am, etc., 

Hull, Nov. 16th. F. C: EvE, M.D., PIC ?- 
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HOG’S STOMACH IN PERNICIOUS ANAEMIA 

Srr,—In a note on the treatment of a case of pernicious 
anaemia with beef predigested with normal gastric juice, 
Dr. Astley Clarke (Journai, November 14th) remarks that 
some cases of pernicious anaemia relapse when treated 
with liver and hog’s stomach, and ‘‘ are not then benefited 
to the same extent—possibly not at all—’’ the second 
time. ‘‘ Why is it so? ”’ 

The answer is that, assuming the diagnosis to be 
correct, the treatment has been incorrect or inadequate 
in one of the following ways: (1) inadequate dosage ; 
(2) the use of an inactive preparation of hog’s stomach ; 
(3) the inactivation by heat of an adequate dose of an 
active preparation. All these points I have repeatedly 
stressed in the English medical literature. In two and 
a half years’ observation of upwards of 240 cases of true 
pernicious anaemia I have never found a relapse after 
the institution of active and adequate hog’s stomach 
therapy. The average maintenance dose is usually half 
an ounce of desiccated hog’s stomach per day ; in some 
cases the full ounce is required, and this should be 
insisted upon where postero-lateral sclerosis is present. 
I have already drawn attention to the risk of employing 
inactive preparations of hog’s stomach (British Medical 
Journal, 1931, ii, 76), and have referred to the use of 
normal gastric juice, which is active when not predigested 
with beef, provided it is given at meal times (British 
Medical Journal, 1930, i, 236). This has been confirmed, 
as Dr. Clarke has observed, in the American press. In 
all the research work so far published (both from Man- 
chester and abroad) on this aspect of the problem, doses 
of eight ounces or more of gastric juice have been used, 
and the two ounces given by Dr. Clarke would not be 
sufficient to produce a prolonged remission, if at all, in 
pernicious anaemia. There are many difficulties besetting 
the unwary: (1) incubation for more than two to three 
hours ; (2) too high or too prolonged an acidity destroys 
the activity ; and (3) the supply of unsuitable gastric 
juice—even a normal secretion may vary very consider- 
ably. The fresh gastric mucosa of a pig may be substi- 
tuted for normal human gastric juice. 

It is a common observation that a blood transfusion, 
small doses of liver, stomach, and at times even iron and 
arsenic, will initiate remissions in pernicious anaemia ; 
these will sometimes proceed until nearly normal blood 
pictures are obtained before relapse. It appears possible 
that the ‘“‘ remission ’’ in Dr. Clarke’s case was due to the 
blood transfusion rather than to the two ounces each of 
beef and normal gastric juice—no blood investigations are 
reported. 

Beef predigested with normal gastric juice“is much less 
palatable than an active hog’s stomach preparation given 
in milk, with sardines or tomato, etc.—I am, etc., 


7 7 T° 
Royal Infirmary, Manchester, Joun I’, WILKINSON. 


Nov. 18th. 





THE CARDIAC CYCLE 

Sir,—In the first place, I would beg the hospitality of 
your columns to thank the reviewer for his courteous and 
sympathetic criticism of my venture along lines of in- 
vestigation unfrequented and leading to conclusions here 
and there certainly ‘“‘ unorthodox ’’ (that is, not sanctioned 
by current teaching) ; however, he credits me with 
‘ sincerity, enthusiasm, and lucidity,’’ and I wish for no 
more generous words to express my desire, motives, and 
endeavour. In the next place, I wish to meet as far as I 


am able certain comments, which seem to indicate that 
I have not quite succeeded in making myself clear. 

Thus, dealing with the genesis of the pulse-wave, as the 
result of an impact upon the closed aortic valve by the 
ventricular blood, during the isometric phase of the ventri- 





——= 
cular systole—in consequence of which a wave is * sent 


coursing through the aorta and its branchings down to the 
arterioles ’’—the case is admirably and succinctly stated, 
But now, immediately upon the above, there comes 3 
sentence which puzzled me much—namely, “‘ The stretgh, 
ing of the arterial wall is regarded as the expression og 
‘momentum ’ carried by the pulse-wave ’’—(I could regaj 
no such isolated sentence). At this point, in direg 
sequence, came the definition of ‘‘ momentum,”’’ as “ thy 
product of mass and rate of movement of the masg” 
(which had my full assent). This conceded, the senteng 
proceeds: “‘ it is difficult to see how a vibration withoy 
any expulsion of blood into the arterial tree can add any 
momentum to that already possessed by the Moving 
stream of blood before the impact strikes on the closed 
aortic valves.’’ The comment ends here, and the puzae 
ment also, for at once it becomes clear that one fom 
only of momentum is recognized within the circuit of the 
vessels—namely, that of the blood moving en masse, 
this so? 

In my argument, from the beginning, I have laid streg 
on the fact that the circulation of the blood exhibits two 
forms of dynamism (the word should be justified since 
‘“dynamist ’’ is recognized). The one, a movement of 
translation, which conveys the blood bodily to and from 
the heart ; we shall all be agreed upon the fact and natur 
of this momentum. The other, a movement of vibration 
or undulation, which is confined to the branches of the 
arterial tree, and ceases in the arterioles. Clinically, it 
figures as the pulse-wave ; what is its real nature? And 
has it momentum? 

To answer these questions let us put the finger on the 
artery ; it is lifted as the wave passes’; substitute a lever, 
the lever is lifted in like manner ; in either case the wave 
imparts motion to mass, and in so doing ‘‘ does work” 
in the terms of the physicists. The lifted finger and lever 
are examples of momentum possessed and imparted by 
the pulse-wave. Can we put the Q.E.D. of the geometer 
here? No, because it has yet to be proved whether, if 
the impact of the isometric phase, as the rapidly rising 
tension of the intra-ventricular blood is brought to bear 
upon the aortic valve, is really the cause of the wave— 
whether, in this act some blood does or does not escape 
through the valve in spite of the adverse tension of the 
intra-aortic pressure, still in excess of that in the ventricle, 
for ex hypothesi we are still below the point o in the 
diagram. 

At this stage we may ask: is it a canon in physics that 
an impact, which produces an undulation in a given 
liquid, must carry along with it a certain quantity d 
liquid, if the resultant wave is to possess momentum? 
Fiat experimentum. Let a stone be cast on to the surface 
of a river flowing smoothly ; the immediate consequent 
is an undulation, starting from the point of impact and 
spreading in a series of widening circles to either bank. 
The actual form of the liquid movement constituting the 
wave is complicated, but it is not a movement of bodily 
translation, and it is wholly independent of the current 
of the river, to which it contributes nothing. Does this 
wave possess momentum? Let us see what happens as it 
meets with some floating object—for example, a child’ 
sailing boat—and observe how the little craft is tossed 
about, up and down. Have we not here the manifestation 
of momentum? Yet the bare impact of the stone had m 
liquid accompaniment. All that happened as the stone 
sank was displacement, and perhaps in this movement We 
may find all that we need to account for the presen 
of momentum in the pulse-wave ; for without doubt, 
the tension-shock impinges upon the aortic valve thet 
will be a bodily forward movement of the unforced valve, 
a displacement which carries with it a certain quantity 
of blood, this movement being permitted by the elasticity 
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of the walls of the bulbus aortae. Upon this action will 
follow the kick of the elastic recoil as the reaction, equal 
and opposite, according to Newton’s third law, and the 
wave will then speed on its way.—I am, etc., 


HARRINGTON SAINSBURY. 





London, N.W., Nov. 18th. 





‘‘ FAILED FORCEPS ’”’ CASES 

Sir,—The paper which I read on the obstetric forceps 
and its use was designed to remind my audience that 
unsuccessful attempts to deliver by forceps are still fre- 
quently made, and to give an accurate account of the 
results of misapplication of this instrument. For this 
purpose I investigated the last 100 cases admitted to the 
Liverpool Maternity Hospital after forceps had _ been 
applied without success. These cases have been spread, 
I am thankful to say, over no less than seven years. 
Their number, however, appears to be increasing. Twenty- 
two of them were admitted during the year 1930. I 
might have mentioned the period involved, and would 
certainly have done so had it occurred to me that anyone 
could think such a series of cases had been admitted 
within a month or a year. The figure is of no statistical 
value, because there are four other hospitals in this city 
with large obstetrical departments. 

I therefore concentrated upon analysis of the causes of 
failure and its results. I can assure your correspondent 
(November 21st, p. 966) that my figures are of fact and 
not of fantasy. It is perhaps as well that we are not all 
gifted with his vivid imagination! If your correspondent 
had to deal with these cases, as I have to deal with many 
of them, I think he would be less ready to accept them 
without protest.—I am, etc., 


Liverpool, Nov. 23rd. M. A. Doppin CRAWFORD. 





ETHER CONVULSIONS 
Sir,—On Friday last, during my usual work at 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, I met my first case of ether 
convulsions, and as it presents certain points that may be 
of interest to other anaesthetists, I should like to record it. 


The patient was a boy, aged about 9, who had been 
badly smashed in a motor accident some time ago, and had 
had several operations for the grafting of skin to parts of the 
body. He had been under the care of Sir Harold Gillies, and 
when I saw him it was to anaesthetize him for an appendicec- 
tomy for Mr. Girling Ball. The position was this—his right 
forearm and right thigh were connected by a pedicle graft, 
and his lower abdomen was devoid of skin, which had been 
used for the graft. Sir Harold divided the pedicle and Mr. 
Ball then had to remove the appendix through an incision 
parallel to Poupart’s ligament, and about half an inch above it. 

I gave the boy gas, oxygen, and ether endotracheally ; the 
induction was normal, but after he had been under for about 
ten minutes, I noticed a slight twitching about the outer side 
of the left eye. I at once shut off the ether and continued 
with gas and oxygen, but the twitching continued and got 
severe, spreading to the face—in fact, it looked as though the 
facial nerve was being violently stimulated. The twitching 
continued, and now it appeared as though his diaphragm was 
ina state of spasm. The left arm was twitching, but the right 
arm and legs were not affected. These spasms increased to 
an alarming extent. I tried oxygen plus CO,, but this did 
not seem to have any effect. Next, as I thought that I must 
stop the convulsions, I disconnected the endotracheal tube and 
gave him about 8 to 10 drops of chloroform on lint. He then 
became slightly cyanosed, so I discontinued the chloroform, 
and resumed with endotracheal oxygen alone ; he now began 
to breathe more regularly, and, after a few more minutes, 
to breathe automatically. His pupils, which had been three- 
quarters dilated during his spasms, now became quite small, 
not pin-point, but just a shade larger. Throughout the whole 
thing, with the exception of the few seconds when he had 
the chloroform, his colour was bright pink. As he was now 





breathing automatically and well, the appendicectomy was 
proceeded with, and for this he was given endotracheal gas 
and oxygen, which was occasionally passed over the surface 
of the ether. On removal, the appendix was found to be 
dilated at its end and contained pus. At the conclusion of 
the operation his condition was fairly good, and he looked 
quite normal. 

On considering the case, I think that in the early stage, 
just after induction, the patient may have had just a little 
too much ether, and this is the opinion that I have held 
with regard to some of the other cases that have been 
reported. I think that, in all probability, the reason why 
this boy recovered was that I started my efforts at remedy 
on the very first twitch, and did not wait for it to get 
pronounced. As it was, the twitches became very severe, 
and the patient’s appearance was dreadful. From the 
twitchings it appeared as though the facial and phrenic 
nerves were both violently stimulated. 

It will be noted that in this case the factor of sepsis 
is again present, as it has been in several other cases. 
I have never met with one of these cases before amongst 
my own administrations, and sincerely hope that I may 
never meet with another.—I am, etc., 


London, W.1, Nov. 28rd. H. Epmunp G. Boyte. 





DEATHS ASSOCIATED WITH ANAESTHESIA 

Str,—Permit me to direct the attention of your readers 
to the following interesting statistics of deaths under or 
associated with anaesthesia in England and Wales, and 
in the United States. For England and Wales I have 
derived the figures from the annual reports of the medical 
superintendent of the Registrar-General’s office, which 
give the data back to 1901. The results are as follows. 


Statistics of Deaths Under or Associated with Anaesthesia in 
England and Wales, 1961-29 


Year. Total Deaths. Rate per 100,000 
WOGE-190S kh ccncceccaccess je tre ene eit 0.44 
FOGGING hkisesizccin 1,910 Re Pe tg) See 0.58 
WOUR-1ONS ~~. cczscceeacaccnces |) ee rr ene a 0.78 
pA) | Se Pee a DiGONE S “ccdcacachecceead 0.87 
Pt). | peer eater 1,990 ‘scisci 1.04 

GUE) \dasaonccenevaccens 556 Pe tp opty. 1.42 
WES >  dcucssvccesinuee 596 ere Ae sy 1.52 
Se . ,-reGaasenees 656 FG Se ee 1.66 
ROE Ti acaracaasaatseats We © ati euakavecdalyets 1.84 


The rate of frequency of deaths under or associated with 
anaesthesia has therefore persistently increased from a 
minimum of 0.44 in 1901-5 to 1.84 during 1929, the 
highest rate thus far recorded. These rates may be com- 
pared with the corresponding rates for the United States 
Registration Area, 1922-29, as follows. 


Statistics of Deaths Under or Associated with Anaesthesia in 
United States Registration Area, 1922-29 


Year. Total Deaths. Rate per 100,000 
BO oon sccacagocncseas’ Gree - ae 0.55 
WO. acagausePiccsacass Co er eae ae 0.48 
PS, °c futscetaxannadeee 598 ee ee : 0.60 
TO «cst adgcucancens Ge |. anctuananatn * 0.66 
WD cdccasscesccosnate 654 pet at dd apire Pheri 0.60 
Weer» 6 22a keassetesees 695 Pesatiiecdccaate 0.61 
Me eats cagaodanane 569 AR oe 0.49 
WO > i Sen ccgaansteansxe Gere ai 0.58 
pio a) Sere Peer 4,870 aédindnas techs 0.57 


According to these comparative data the frequency rate 
of deaths under or associated with anaesthesia in England 
and Wales is three times the corresponding rate prevailing 
at the present time in the United States. Unquestionably 
there is some reason for this enormous difference, but no 
satisfactory explanation has been forthcoming.—I am, etc., 


FREDERICK L. HOFFMAN. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass., Nov. 11h. 
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CARDIOSPASM. 

S1rR,—Will you allow me space in which to comment on 
the criticisms of Dr. Geoffrey W. Rake (in the Journal of 
November 14th) upon my letter published on October 
10th? Brevity is necessary in a letter, and renders im- 
possible a full exposition of the subject, such as is contained 
in Chapter XVII of my book, Chronic Intestinal Stasis. 

Dr. Rake denies my statement that in cardiospasm the 
stomach is always large, so that, in the erect posture, it 
drags upon the lower end of the oesophagus ; if so, his 
experience differs from mine, and there is nothing to gain 
from discussion of a concrete matter of fact. But Dr. 
Rake’s observations of the size of the stomach in his 
cases seem to have been a side issue of some histological 
examinations of the pylorus. I am curious to know how 
he came to be in a position to cut sections of the pylorus 
in all his cardiospasm cases ; were they post-mortems, 
or does he operate in every case of cardiospasm, and 
remove a fragment of the pylorus for the microscope? 
This mystery must be cleared up. Dr. Rake’s second 
point, again, is one of observed facts ; he states that in- 
testinal stasis is not a constant, even if it be a frequent, 
complication of cardiospasm. For my part, I adhere 
absolutely to my statement that chronic intestinal stasis 
is a pronounced feature of every case of cardiospasm, and 
I am certain that Dr. Rake’s inability to confirm this will 
turn out to be because he has not taken the only certain 
means of proving or disproving it—namely, a complete 
x-ray investigation of the alimentary tract by a bismuth 
meal and a barium enema—as I have in all my cases of 


cardiospasm. 
Dr. Rake asks me what tissues I mean by “‘ those con- 
cerned ’’ ; obviously, those of the lower end of the oeso- 


phagus. But his last charge against me, that I invoke an 
idiosyncrasy to explain what I am unable to, is a just 
charge ; my desire for brevity must again be my (admit- 
tedly inadequate) excuse. What I hoped to convey was 
that of many subjects of stasis with general toxaemia 
and a heavy stomach dragging upon the lower end of the 
(toxic) oesophagus, only a few become subjects of 
cardiospasm ; if my explanation were a complete one, it 
would apply equally to all cases of the kind, and the 
degree of cardiospasm would be more or less proportional 
to the degree of toxaemia and to the force of the 
drag upon the oesophagus by the stomach. This, I am 
aware, is not so, and therefore I welcome the further 
investigations that Dr. Rake and others are carrying out. 
—I am, etc., 


London, W.1, Nov. 16th. ALFRED C. JORDAN. 





THE GROWING AND MOVING BOY 

S1r,—Those of us who are interested in the health of 
the growing child have noticed with satisfaction Lord 
Dawson’s reference to the desirability of developing the 
positive side of school medical work as against the day-to- 
day work of remedying defects in which we are apt to 
become engrossed, and we cannot fail to be gratified that 
you have laid emphasis on this aspect of our work in your 
leading article published on November 14th. It is hardly 
correct, however, to say that it is ‘‘ a new conception ”’ 
or that it is “ original.’’ I cannot speak for the medical 
officers of public schools, but I would draw your attention 
to the fact that Dr. J. G. Woolham of Manchester has 
been publishing the results of his very valuable work on 
day-school children in the annual reports of the school 
medical officer of Manchester since 1923, and that Dr. 
J. V. A. Simpson has carried on similar investigations 
and reported upon them in the annual reports of the 
school medical officer of Torquay for the years 1925, 1927, 
and 1929. These reports will repay careful study, but it 








should be noted that physical efficiency tests of the type 
used in the Royal Air Force cannot be assumed to be 
generally or easily applicable to all sorts of school 
children. This aspect of the question is dealt with in 4 
very brief note by Dr. Nancy K. Gibbs and Dr. C. w. 
Anderson in the annual report of the medical officer of 
health for Cardiff for 1930.—I am, etc., 


Cardiff, Nov. 17th. Racpu M. F. Picken, 





CHILD GUIDANCE CLINICS 

Sir,—In Sir George Newman’s report on the health of 
the school child, epitomized in your issue of November 
14th, stress is laid on three points of fundamental im. 
portance. It is pointed out that the medical inspection of 
the school child should be much more than a mere routine 
physical examination, and (1) that the question ‘‘ Is thig 
child developing according to the plan Nature has mapped 
out for him’”’ should be kept in mind; (2) that the 
question should be answered only in the light of “an 
estimate of the whole individual ’’ ; and (3) that “‘ it is of 
equal importance . . . to estimate the attitude of the 
mother. Is this parent to become an ally or not?” 
These three points are the basic principles of child 
guidance. 

Child guidance clinics endeavour to develop the child 
to the utmost of his potentialities, with the help of the 
parent, utilizing in the process the knowledge obtained 
from an estimate of the whole individual, and of his 
environment. The report suggests that the investigation 
can be carried out by the school medical officer. This is 
not practicable, since the process is naturally a lengthy 
one, and, moreover, it is highly unlikely that the necessary 
experience of general and psychological medicine, educa- 
tional psychology and teaching method, sociology, and 
economics would be possessed by any one individual. For 
this reason child guidance clinics employ a _ psychiatrist, 
an educational psychologist, and a social worker, each 
trained in the application of his or her specialty to 
children. 

It has been found by experience that only in this way 
can satisfactory data be collected about each of the 
aspects of the child and his environment, and the employ- 
ment of such a team method, though apparently so 
cumbersome, has been fully justified by the results 
obtained.—I am, etc., 

WittrAM Moonie, M.D., M.R.C.P., 
General Secretary, Child Guidance Council. 
7, Buckingham Palace Gardens, S.W.1, Nov. 17th. 





TEMPORARY TREATMENT WITHOUT 
CERTIFICATION 

S1r,—It should surprise no one to find that Clause 5 
of the Mental Treatment Act, 1930, has failed to function ; 
but cannot this be attributed to the fact that there was 
no real need for its conception? This clause was aa 
expression of the mighty efforts that are being made to 
find a way to avoid the “ stigma of certification,’’ and 
Dr. Robertson would insist on the need for psychiatrists 
and others to educate the public when a possible academic 
method of avoiding this ‘‘ stigma ’’ is evolved. 

Would we not be better employed in educating the public 
away from this barbaric stigma which has attached itself 
to certification? If it is infamous to become of unsound 
mind, surely the infamy is perpetrated by the disease 
itself. Certification, resulting in detention in a mental 
hospital, can only help to conceal this infamy from 
friends, neighbours, business acquaintances, and the like. 
Usually against his will, if he retains the power of volition, 
the patient is removed to a sphere where his abnormality 
is humanely regarded in the same light as a cardiac of 
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ulmonary disorder. A legalized medical certificate is 
4 necessary preliminary to placing a person of unsound 
mind under the control which is so essential for him and 
others, and frantic efforts to avoid it by subterfuge seem 
to show a lack of courage and a pandering to an archaic 
type of criticism.—I am, etc., 

London, N.22, Nov. 29nd. E. JEFFREY SAMUEL. 

Srr,—In connexion with this correspondence it may be 
of interest to recall that in 1835 a certain Dr. Unwin 
(sometime physician to Peckham House) wrote a pam- 
phlet which concluded with the following summary : 

1. Mental and nervous disorders are too much separated. 

2. That a layman (magistrate) should have the decision in 
mental cases 1s a violation of every principle and every 
dictate of sense and reason. 

3, The lunatic asylums, under some more sensible and less 
terrifying nomenclature, may be made of essential service to 
the community, as in institutions for physical disease. 

The first subject is still being discussed (without 
decision) by a committee in New York (see symposium 
in the Journal of Nervous and Mental Disease, 1931) ; the 
second received much attention, but was turned down by 
a recent Royal Commission ; and the third has been only 
partially translated into practice by recent legislation— 
ex veteribus sapientia.—I am, etc., 


James R. Wuitwe tt, M.B. 
Royal Medico-Psychological Library, 
Nov. 23rd. 





ASTHMA RESEARCH 


Sir,—I believe that the claims made last week in your 
annotation on asthma, concerning Dr. Oriel’s proteose 
cannot be justified. They are made, I feel sure, on the 
authority of the Asthma Research Council’s ‘‘ Report of 
progress from June Ist, 1930, to October 31st, 1931.”’ 
Iam on the Council’s medical advisory committee, but 
the reports are not submitted to us. 

The crux of the matter lies in the alleged specific dermal 
reaction of Dr. Oriel’s proteose. With this his work is 
of the greatest possible importance to immunology, but 
without it the work loses all significance. During the past 
year I have done the following: 


1. I first tried to make this proteose in my own laboratory. 
I had to guide me Dr. Oriel’s original paper and his type- 
written supplementary instructions. There seemed to be as 
much ‘‘ proteose’’ from my own and from my assistants’ 
urine as from that of asthmatic patients, so I got Dr. Oriel 
to come to give criticism and help. He said these previous 
directions were inadequate, and very kindly gave me additional 
advice. Even so, I still got the same heterodox results, and 
was unable to produce a substance from an asthmatic’s urine 
which gave a specific dermal reaction on that patient. 

2. I got Dr. Roche Lynch at St. Mary’s Hospital to try to 
prepare proteose with the help of Dr. Oriel’s supplementary 
instructions, but nothing was produced which showed a specific 
reaction on the patients in question. 

3. I sent urine from one of my out-patients at St. Mary’s 
to Dr. Oriel’s laboratory ; he prepared and sent back the 
proteose, but it gave no specific reaction. 

4. Dr. Oriel said that possibly a patient’s urine yielded the 
proteose at one time and not at another, so I arranged with 
him that I would take into our research wards at St. Mary’s 
first one bad case of asthma and eczema, and then, a month 
later, a second case of the same type ; both cases were seen 
by Dr. Oriel, and pronounced most suitable. I sent down 
daily specimens of urine to his laboratory covering periods 
of exacerbation and remission of the symptoms. Dr. Oriel 
sent me one specimen of proteose from the first case and two 
syecimens (at about a week’s interval) from the second. 
None of them gave a specific reaction. I offered to go on 
sending any amount of daily specimens from these cases, but 
I understood Dr. Oriel to say that it was not worth trying 
any more. 

5. This is most convincing of all to me: Dr. Oriel gave me 
Proteose he had isolated from hay fever urine ; this was said 





to give specific dermal reactions in 80 per cent. of all true 
hay fever cases. I found it quite non-specific on all cases 
tested. 

6. I suggested several times that his proteose should be the 
topic of debate in the Asthma Research Club, but Dr. Oriel 
laughingly cried off. In consequence of this I really thought 
that the specific action claim had been given up. 

It is clear from the above that Dr. Oriel has given every 
help in his power to the settling of my doubts ; but it will 
be clear, also, why I think the statement quoted in your 
annotation is unproven.—I am, etc., 


London, W.1, Nov. 28rd. JouN FREEMAN. 





ARTIFICIAL PNEUMOTHORAX 

Sir,—While lecturing to the final-year medical students 
of Bristol, who were paying us one of their spasmodic 
visits for a clinical demonstration, I told them that -arti- 
ficial pneumothorax had definitely come to stay in the 
treatment of pulmonary tuberculosis and certain other 
chest conditions, because it was based on the common- 
sense and world-old principle of rest. As one of the fifty 
members of the Tuberculosis Study Group who visited 
Canada and the United States at the time of the B.M.A. 
Winnipeg Meeting, I noticed that some of the sanatoriums 
in America had as large a percentage of cases on arti- 
ficial pneumothorax and its sisters, phrenic evulsion and 
thoracoplasty, as 75 per cent., and the same percentage 
is common on the continent of Europe. Here we are 
proud if we have 25 per cent. Considering that any part 
of the body (except, they say, the parotid gland) can be 
attacked by tuberculosis, and contemplating the still 
enormous death rate, the tubercle bacillus remains a 
terrifying organism. It seems pertinent, therefore, to ask 
if we are teaching tuberculosis properly in this country, 
so as to train the future tuberculosis officers in doing 
artificial pneumothorax, phrenic evulsion, thoracoplasty, 
and +-ray work. Until we do this the ‘‘ omnibus expert ”’ 
and the “‘ pseudo-sanatorium ’’ will still flourish, and the 
general practitioner will still look on them with suspicion 
and refuse to acknowledge them (and naturally so) as 
proper specialists. I wonder if the link between the large 
London and provincial hospitals and the public tubercu- 
losis departments is nearly as strong as it should be. 
Until it becomes so the anti-tuberculosis chain will never 
remain intact, and no proper result will accrue from the 
millions of pounds we are spending on this tuberculosis 
campaign.—I am, etc., 

Winsley Sanatorium, near Bath, J. D. Macrte. 

November 18th. 
NEO-HIPPOCRATISM 

Srr,—The mantle of our elder statesmen—Sir William 
Gairdner, Sir Clifford Allbutt, and Sir William Osler— 
seems to have fallen on Dr. Robert Hutchison’s shoulders, 
and his Harveian Oration stamps him as one of our 
masters of medicine. The culture, the erudition, the 
style, the good sense, and the saving humour are all 
there. Most striking, perhaps, is the Orator’s personal 
recognition of the trend to-day towards the outlook of 
the sages of antiquity, a trend which he terms “ neo- 
Hippocratism,’’ and which he finds more “‘ hopeful than 
the feeling of therapeutic impotence engendered by the 
doctrines of the morbid anatomy school.”’ 

Does Dr. Hutchison lay sufficient stress on naturism, 
a return to the use of the simple elements lavishly 
supplied by Nature, as the principal teaching of Hippo- 
crates, and, for example, of Seneca, or, to take a more 
modern instance, Sydenham, whose definition of disease 
he quotes: ‘‘ an effort of Nature, striving with all her 
might to restore the patient by the elimination of the. 
morbific matter ’’? Asa result, the sick man must give 
up his errors of life, of diet, of drink, and live as good 
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sense should have led him to live. Writing to such a 
friend, Seneca, after chaffing him for no longer being 
able to drink his iced wine, to eat his oysters opened on 
the table before him, no longer to dine with officious 
waiters all around, heating to the desired point the various 
courses, tells him, with unsympathetic humour, that he 
will positively, by a return to nature, owe his health to 
his illness! 

‘* Vitalists ’’ the modern followers of these ancients 
certainly are. They believe in the power of natural 
immunity, and they have recourse to the simple agents 
of Nature—diet, exercise, bathing, sun- and air-baths, 
psychotherapy—rather than to the endless remedies of 
materia medica, of vaccines and serums. But naturism, 
and its logical corollary, nudism, if they had their origin 
and foundation in medical science, have now passed into 
the public domain in many countries in Europe, more 
especially in Germany, where for hundreds of thousands 
it has become an ordered system and rule of life. 
Freiluftbunds, or open-air clubs, exist in almost every 
German city, the whole movement being known as the 
Freikérperkultur. It is based on three sources, of greatly 
increasing strength since the war: the physical culture 
movement, the youth movement, and, most important, 
the Naturheilbewegung, or natural health movement. Six 
** Koch ”’ schools in Berlin, recognized and encouraged by 
the Government, are more like colleges than schools, and 
give diplomas to teachers of the method after three 
or four years’ study. Naturism, or rather nudism, its 
adherents believe to be the best means of rendering 
simple and easy the sexual education of the young, while 
keeping them from the morbid curiosities, the fevers of 
the imagination, and the errors that are at the origin of 
all perversion. Perhaps even Sartor Resartus does not 
probe the full depth of the philosophy of clothes! 

Towards the end of his oration Dr. Hutchison hints at 
new methods of treatment, but those he speaks of are 
far from the province of naturism or what neo-Hippo- 
cratism should surely be. Protein shock is, of all pro- 
cedures, one of the most uncertain in its effects, difficult 
of correct application, and not altogether free from danger. 
Primum non nocere! Blood-letting can be effectively and 
more pleasantly replaced by fasting and purgation. Is 
blood transfusion much more effective than our old friend 
intravenous injection of physiological salt solution? Is it 
because our civilization and its accompanying ailments 
have become so complicated that our therapeutics are so 
confused? ‘‘ Plurimae leges corruptissima republica,’’ said 
Tacitus, and the incisive phrase seems applicable to our 
manifold diseases and their remedies. Simplify life and 
the rest follows! 

More than a generation ago, in 
Gairdner, when President of the British Medical Associa- 
tion, at its meeting in Glasgow, chose as the subject of 
his address, ‘‘ The physician as naturalist,’’ defining that 


word as ‘‘a humble, reverent, and exact follower and 
student of Nature.’’ History surely repeats itself.— 
I am, etc., 


Cannes, Nov. 2nd. A. A. WARDEN. 


NEO-HIPPOCRATISM AND STATE CONTROL 
OF MEDICINE 

S1r,—Perhaps the fact that in a small way I have helped 
to popularize Greek medicine in this country, by trans- 
lating it into English, may be deemed sufficient excuse 
for my offering a few words here, where the name of 
Hippocrates has been invoked. Dr. Robert Hutchison, 
in his recent Harveian Oration, has voiced a doubt which 
is now becoming somewhat general—a doubt in our present 
medical methods, and particularly in those of research 
a outrance. He dreads the coming of crowd-psychology 
into medicine. ‘‘ What we have to fear,’’ he says, “ is 


1888, Sir William | 








the influence of the mass mird .. . the exploitation of 
discovery for commercial ends . . . the pull of the poli- 
tician, the philanthropist, and the press.’’ Owing to our 
myopic views, he sees a danger “‘ that science may become 
suffocated in its own secretions.’’ We are accumulating 
knowledge without digesting it, and a remedy for’ this 
is ‘‘ one of the most pressing needs of our generation.” 
Dr. Hutchison even goes so far as to propose a close time 
of five years, to enable us to assimilate what is of use jp 
our accumulated material. 

I think another prominent tendency might be added 
to the counts of Dr. Hutchison’s indictment against our 
present system. This is the growth of what may be called’ 
a neo-scholasticism, a sophistical tendency to speak of 
“entities ’’ or even mere words as if they were real 
things. This subject has been well handled by Dr. F, Gg. 
Crookshank in his Bradshaw Lecture of 1926 on ‘‘ The 
theory of diagnosis,’’ an address which should be in the 
hands of everyone who is really concerned about this 
serious matter. And apart from the enormous growth of 
uncontrolled specialism in our time, what about the 
growth of medical bureaucracy? Have we not here the 
possible beginnings of a new sacerdotalism in our pro. 
fession? We are admittedly coming more and more 
under the State. Dr. Hutchison has perhaps not fully 
realized how much the system of unbridled specialism to 
which he objects is bound up with this subjection of 
medicine ; possibly he hints at the danger when he men- 
tions ‘‘ the pull of the politician.’’ Under a State system ' 
the actual practitioners (who are in touch with the 
patients) are necessarily subordinated to overseers and 
specialists (who, ex hypothesi, are not in touch with the 
patients). Moreover, the further the officials are from 
the patients, and the greater the number of these with 
whom they have to deal, the more do the “ patients” 
as such tend to fade away and to become at best 
‘‘ diseases,’ and at worst entire abstractions, ciphers, 
Greek names, etc. So we see that neo-scholasticism, like 
unco-ordinated specialism, is a natural accompaniment of 
the subordination of medicine to the State. 

Dr. Hutchison lays stress on the mental factor in disease. 
He should realize that treatment of the sick mind calls 
more than any other branch of medicine for close personal 
contact between doctor and patient, and that therefore 
the intervention of the exogenous bureaucratic machine 
is fraught with more peril here than elsewhere. And, 
further, it must never be forgotten that the official 
himself has a psychology, and that, however well he may 
begin, and however high his original qualifications may 
be, the further he gets away from real patients of flesh 
and blood, the more does his own psychological state tend 
to partake of the pathological. An excessive devotion 
to ‘‘ entities’’ is among the milder symptoms of this 
neurosis, which, in its best-known forms, has_ been 
christened ‘‘ departmentality.”’ 

Dr. Hutchison asks us not to expect too much from 
our laboratories, but to return to the observational and 
clinical method, which is incarnated for him in Hippo 
crates. He sees the organism as an essentially unified 
or integrated whole, and life as a constant effort of this 
organism to adapt itself to its environment. And, further, 
the environment itself is also unified ; it is not a single 
agent, but ‘‘ a constellation of conditions.’’ Dr. Hutchison 
stresses the selective or critical qualities of the organism 
at work, picking and choosing, eliminating irrelevant 
matter (the Greek perittomata, be it said). To the 
extent that the organism fails to maintain its integrity 
or to adapt itself to its surroundings, we have disease. 
Thus Dr. Hutchison wants the clinician restored to his 
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place of pre-eminence ; he rightly considers that the mat 


who only sees the detail should be subordinated to the 
man who has the general view. 
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« pridge-makers who will mediate between the laboratory 
and the bedside.”’ 

It will at once be seen that Dr. Hutchison’s biological 
views are essentially the same as those expressed by 
professor J. S. Haldane and Dr. A. P. Cawadias in their 
letters in your issues of October 24th and November 7th. 
Moreover, they are undoubtedly the principles of Greek 
medicine at its best. For there the organism (vars, 
physis) is the central figure of every biological operation, 
and its work is to adapt itself to its environment, to 
select therefrom what is appropriate to its own growth 
(ro oixeiov), While eliminating constantly what is in- 
appropriate (ro adXétpiov, ta mepittwpara). Hippocrates 
also extended these biological principles into sociology— 
for example, in his Airs, Waters, and Places (man and 
his environment, customs, etc.). Galen has carried them 
further in both fields, and it is probable that at the 
health temples or asclepieia—the sanatoriums of classical 
times—the same principles were applied to psychotherapy. 

Greek medicine, like Greek thought generally, laid great 
stress on balance, on proportion (logos), and it is no mere 
yerbal coincidence that a sense of humour or proportion 
should characterize the exponents of a humoral doctrine 
(yyzos, humos, humor). Is not Dr. Hutchison’s complaint 
against the ‘‘ medical organism ”’ in effect just this, that 
from a defective sense of humour it has failed to digest 
its material, to assimilate what is good in it, and to reject 
the irrelevant perittomata, with the result that these 
latter are now menacing its further advance? 

But let me venture on a word of criticism to Dr. 
Hutchison himself here. He asks for _ bridge-builders 
between clinicians and laboratory workers. Is he not 
thereby merely demanding another class of officials? 
Surely the link which he desiderates is already existent 
in the mental constitution of the average general practi- 
tioner. Some people will assure me that State control 
isnothing more than “‘ popular control,’’ and that, there- 
fore, the more of it we have the better. Of those others 
who speak from experience rather than theory some will 
afirm that State control, although objectionable, is in- 
evitable, while a third and very prominent party will say: 
“Yes, but we can counter it by trade unionism. Let all 
us doctors combine and form a solid bloc against the 
Government, and we will force it to do our bidding.’’ 
Personally I do not believe that medical trade unionism 
can ever get at the root of the matter. It may be neces- 
sary for some immediate adjustments—as in the panel 
system ; but any method whatever-—be it State or 
counter-State—which tends to drive doctors into crowds, 
and does not make its primary appeal to the individual 
faculties of each separate practitioner, is, in my opinion, 
at best but a palliative, and, like other palliatives, if 
given too much attention, it actually retards or prevents 
cure by diverting men’s minds from the insidious progress 
of the real disease. 

Following Dr. Hutchison’s appeal, then, for a ‘‘ close 
time ’’ in research, I would make bold to suggest also a 
close time in the creation of medical officials. Let us see 
what we can do with the material we already have in 
both these departments. And above all, let our slogan 
be: ‘‘ Back to the individual patient and the individual 
practitioner.’’—I am, etc., 





ARTHUR J. Brock, M.D. 
North Queensferry, Fife, Nov. 15th 
RICKETTSIA-LIKE BODIES IN RHEUMATIC 
CARDITIS 
Sir—We have examined microscopically sections of 
hearts from cases of rheumatic fever, and have found the 
Rickettsia-like bodies described by J. Tertius Clarke and 
Mackenzie Douglas in the Journal of August 8th, 1931. 
We have also found similar bodies in hearts and other 





organs from non-rheumatic cases. Some of these cases 
have been in children of 3 and 8 weeks old, while 
others have been in senile hearts of patients over 70 ; 
in all these cases previous history of rheumatism could be 
excluded. We consider the cells described by Clarke and 
Douglas to be tissue cells of the plasma-cell type, and 
the Rickettsia bodies to be the granules of these plasma 
cells. The granules stain selectively with .Pappenheim’s 
resorcin-methyl-green-pyronin stain. 

The point we wish to emphasize is that the cells and 
bodies described by Clarke and Douglas, and regarded by 
them as Rickettsia bodies, are just as often found in non- 
rheumatic as in rheumatic cases, and cannot be regarded 
in any way as etiologically related to acute rheumatism.— 
We are, etc., 

J. E. McCartney, 


Southern Group Laboratory, Park 
Hospital, L.C.C. 
W. R. F. Cottis, 
Research Department, Hospital for Sick 
Park Hospital, Children, Great Ormond Street. 
Hither Green, Nov. 19th. 








Obituary 


JAMES THOMAS CHARLES NASH, M.D. 

Dr. J. T. C. Nash, who died on October 8th, rendered 
notable service to the public health during his tenure 
successively of the medical officership of health of 
Southend-on-Sea and the county of Norfolk. Born in 
Southern India in 1865, he commenced his medical studies 
at the University of Madras, but graduated M.D. in 
Edinburgh in 1899, and took the D.P.H. Cambridge the 
same year. Bacteriology early attracted him, and he 
lectured on that subject and on hygiene at King’s College, 
London. He was appointed resident physician to the 
Brighton Fever Hospital; thence he proceeded to 
Southend, where he acted as medical officer of health, 
bacteriologist, and medical superintendent to the Borough 
Fever and Small-Pox Hospital. Dr. Nash was among the 
first to direct attention to the peril of typhoid infection 
from sewage-polluted shellfish, and his insistence on the 
measures required to obviate such peril brought him into 
conflict with the local authorities. In 1908 he found a 
more congenial environment as medical officer, tuberculosis 
officer, and school medical officer to the county of 
Norfolk. He pressed for early notification by teachers 
of infectious diseases in school children, the proper treat- 
ment of ringworm, and stressed the association of infantile 
diarrhoea with the contamination of food by the house-fly. 

In 1913 Dr. Nash delivered the Chadwick Lectures on 
‘* Evolution in disease,’’ in which he illustrated from his 
wide practical experience what was little acknowledged at 
that time—namely, the mutability of bacteria and the 
acquisition of specificity by saprophytic organisms. Dr. 
Nash was a captain in the R.A.M.C. Territorial Sanitary 
Service, and had been president of the Eastern Counties 
branch of the Society of Medical Officers of Health. He 
was characterized by breadth of view, steadfast adherence 
to principle even under obloquy and opposition, coupled 
with much tenderness and charm, as well as a rare 
capacity for friendship. 





Our readers will regret to learn of the death of Lady 
Bruce, O.B.E., R.R.C., which took place in London on 
November 23rd. As the wife of Major-General Sir David 
Bruce, K.C.B., F.R.S., A.M.S., she was for many years 
very actively engaged with him in his scientific research 
work. 
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| MEDICAL JouRNay 
—— No 
time the Council revised its attitude towards the questi = 
Universities and Colleges for it would be in its own interests, as well as the interests of Me 


of the College, if Members were represented, and would Rteatly § of opi 
increase the prestige of the College in public estimation, perfect 





ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS OF ENGLAND There could be no doubt as to the desire of Members to hay § 4s this 
Annual Meeting of Fellows and Members such representation. , OF he 

The annual meeting of Fellows and Members of the Royal Dr. H. H. SANGUINETTI, in seconding the resolution, said Bf office ¢ 
College of Surgeons was held on November 19th, under the | that in the present democratic age the oligarchic Tuling of § Counc 
presidency of Lorp Moyninan. the College was distinctly out of date. It was not suggesteg § jadivid 


The PRESIDENT presented the annual report of the Council, | that the work of the Council was not in every way exemplary, § of the 
and made a few comments upon it. Referring to the Buckston | but he felt that, with reference, for instance, to education, consid 
Browne benefaction, he said that Mr. Buckston Browne had | the opinions of general practitioners were worth having. quite 
since added a sum of £2,900. There was a reference in the Dr. BLACKBURN, as one of the Members of the College who § gent 
report to the petition by osteopaths for a Royal Charter, | were not desirous of having representation on the Council, saig & pest 
which the Council of the College, on behalf of the College | that practically the only criticism of the policy of the College § altered 
and of all the examining bodies in the United Kingdom, had | which he had heard was in regard to its examinations, Hp opinion 


taken steps to oppose, and the question was still undecided. had been interested in that subject for many years, and he hay bef 
Dr. RepmMonp Rocue, referring to the petition by osteo- | knew of only one educational authority which was as n The | 
paths, said that on many occasions at the annual meetings of | perfect as it could be—namely, the Royal College of Surgeons § vote 
the College he had prophesied that in the near future the Dr. T. Witson Parry said that the Members were aski 
Government or the Privy Council might ask the College for | for nothing revolutionary, exceptional, or extraordinary, byt § The’ 
its opinion on some matter of great interest to the profession, | merely that there might be called into existence a connectj cif 
and now this prophecy had been fulfilled. He suggested that, | link between the Council on the one hand, and the huge 5.0., 
in its discussions with the Privy Council on the subject, the | army of general practitioners, embracing some 18,000 Membeg a 
Council of the College should state very strongly its opinion | of the College, on the other. Some members of the Coungil, ee 


as to the harm which might be done if such a charter were | with every honourable and loyal feeling for the traditions of iit Vi 
granted. the College, had instinctive fears that if they permitted thei 
Sir E. Granam-Litt_e, M.P., remarked that the first occa- | ship to be embarked on these uncharted seas there was d 
sion on which he had spoken in the House of Commons was on | of wreck on some concealed rock. He believed that such fear 
an effort made by osteopaths to obtain a charter, and he | was unwarranted, but as a measure of reassurance against 
believed the motion he then brought before the House was | any such contingency he suggested that, to begin with, the FRCS 
the indirect means of preventing the charter being granted. | Members of the College should be permitted to elect ong Ata 
At that time the Minister of Health made a very important | Fellow who was a bona-fide general practitioner, together with ff poical 
pronouncement to the effect that the granting of a charter | one Member, also in general practice, to represent them on DM 
to such a body as the osteopaths would not be considered | the Council, and that the Fellow so elected should be ig F gy— 
at all until they received an education of the same quality | addition to, and not replace, any of the twenty-four membey 
as that given to medical students, and set up their own | of the present Council. If this was found to work satis 
colleges, which would be supervised by proper authorities, as | factorily, as it certainly would, at a subsequent election, after 
were other colleges. It was a mistake to suppose that the | a specified number of years, the Members should be represented f {ta con 
agitation was a negligible one. One of the signatories to the | by two of their own number, which, after all, was the only fiegrees \ 
osteopaths’ petition was the Under-Secretary for Education | ideal and practical method of dealing with the case. Dr § yp. 1 
in the last Conservative Government, and personally he had | Parry went on to point out that the College was now under — MB— 
been astonished to discover that there was a very large com- | taking research work in surgery, owing to the munificence 
mittee in the House of Commons formed for the express | of one who, all his professional days, was a Member of the 
purpose of forwarding the interests of the osteopaths. The | College (Mr. Buckston Browne). It was not by pathological his off 
question was of greater urgency and importance than had been | research and experiment alone that a great success in such wition 
generally realized by the profession. an undertaking could be assured. Careful and patient observa: Bpy of | 

The PRESIDENT said that during the last few months the | tion in clinical practice was as essential as work in the labor fi Univ 
College had been more alive than any of the other licensing | tory, and among the Members in general practice were many § Te ti 
bodies in the kingdom in regard to the charter requested by | who, because of their ability and opportunity, could render BDuterio 
the osteopaths. A conference of representatives of all the | undeniable assistance in supplementing this great work. Siiatory 
licensing bodies in England—except the University of London | Co-operation between these two sections would be a magni- (Uaivers 
—had been held at the College on November 13th, and had | ficent means of furthering this great research project. 
agreed to send a letter to the General Medical Council urging Mr. W. McApam Ecc tes said that he had been a member 
that Council to advise the Privy Council not to recommend | of the Council for sixteen years, and he had never heard a 
His Majesty to grant the petition. The Council of the College | word from any member of the Council against a Member of fy.) | 
agreed with the view expressed by Sir E. Graham-Little, and | the College, unless that Member had been doing what both fy 14tt 
would continue to take an active interest in the question. Fellows and Members knew to be derogatory to the profession. Big histo 

On the motion of Dr. Ware, seconded by Dr. Rickarp | Members had spoken that afternoon as if the College did not | fever, ‘] 
Lioyp, the hearty and sincere thanks of the meeting were belong to them, and as if the Council did not belong to them, Universit 
conveyed to Mr. Buckston Browne for his munificent gift to | whereas the Council was really a part of the College, of which 





Three 





the College. Members were also a part. It was much to be regretted that ROYA 
Sir E. GrauaM-LITTLE then moved: statements should be made and reiterated which implied that 

That this forty-third annual meeting of Fellows and Members | the Council had not the interests of the Members at oo ue awa 

of the Royal College of Surgeons reaffirms that it is essential Dr. MILNER said that Members must feel that the Co search 

that Members, who constitute nine-tenths of the College, should | did not represent them. They had a sense of grievance and annually 









be admitted to direct representation on the Council, especially injustice from the lack of such representation. tneficiat 

having regard to the striking result of the poll of Members The PRESIDENT said that it was true at the present moment f{olume: 

tenes het yout. there was no representative of general practitioners on thé” on 
He said that it seemed a little anomalous that the Council | Council, but in recent years there had been such representa ldat 
should have been devoid for so long of any representatives | tives, especially among the provincial Members. Moreovel Bigs. 
of the Members, since they numbered 18,000 and the Fellows | members of Council represented general practitioners evel Biilhe { 


only 2,000. It would be agreed that the views of the prac- | more than they represented surgeons, for of the 2,000 Fellows 
tising physician and surgeon who took the conjoint diploma | of the College, only some 250 were engaged in the special 
ought to be represented on the Council, especially when the | practice of surgery, the remainder being in general practice, SC 
question of the kind of training to be given to those entering | so that the bulk of the electors were general practitioners. folloy 
the profession came forward for discussion. In the case of his | The Council had statutory duties to perform, its obligations SrnceRy 
own University (London) the rank and file of the graduates | were officially laid down, and only by an alteration of Pvc, | 
were given a representation of one-third on the governing | charter could they be altered. No matter had been he a 
body, and the result had been highly satisfactory. It was | seriously or fully discussed by the Council as the representaton DP csr 
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- ——o aanatts . — = —————— Sic — ENE 
Uestion, : * 
nterests f Members. At the present moment there were differences Nicholson, C. A. Saggoo, F, A. Trowbridge, V. M. White, K. G. 
grea! of option in the Council, but no difference that was not Waaeee: Trae ‘ A ow A ae 
aaa tly honest. No man voted against such a resolution awe H. Beale, M. Davies, G. S. N. Hughes, J. W. V. 
to have this who did not feel that it was in the very best interests The: diploma -of. the Society Dies bade’ wueend en Seen 

of the College that the governing body should continue in| s J. Bellgard, J. Britanischiski, G. Handelsman, D. N. 
mn, said ofice unchanged. He begged Members not to think that the | Ryalls, J. W. V. Sheldon, H. W. Toussaint, V. M. White. 
ling of | Council had the slightest disregard for them, collectively or ot Sitti 
“dvidually, or for the position which they held as Members : ‘ fe 
ke ae College. The Council had given the fairest possible Medical Notes in Parliament 
ucation, consideration to the arguments put forward, and had come [From oun: Fimendiaieie CoRRESPONDENT] 

p ite deliberately to the conclusion that the weight of argu- 

17e was against such representation, and that it was in the ; 

ae BF ssterests of the College that the charter should not be The House of Commons this week passed the Statute 
College He could hold out no hope to Members that that of Westminster Bill through committee. Debates arose on 
ns. Hy § opinion would be changed in the near future, but he would the application of the means test for the unemployed. 
and he § hy before the Council the representations that had been made. The Expiring Laws Bill passed through committee and 
| nearly J The resolution was then put to the meeting, and carried by | third reading after a debate on rent restriction and factory 
Irgeons, | #2 votes against 3. y inspection. 

va The Thomas Vicary Le cals on The surgeon and old-tim On November 220s the Pudiamaeton: Maat Sane 
Ty, e Thomas Vicary Lecture > surgeon ¢ d-time ‘tte, . > i 

a be e” will be delivered by Colonel W. P. Macarthur, imstine elected Dr. F. E. Fremantle chairman, Dr. A. 
ae ps0. M.D., at the College, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C., on Salter vice-chairman, Dr. Morris-Jones honorary treasurer, 
feraheal Thursday, December 10th, at 5 p.m. Fellows and Members | and Dr. A. B. Howitt honorary secretary. Dr. Salter was 
Counc ofthe College are invited to attend. Students and others who | chairman of the committee during the last Parliament. 

uncil, not Fellows or Members will be admitted on presenting : ? z 2 
tions of fer visiting cards. The committee includes all the medical members of Parlia- 
ed their ment, together with Lord Dawson and Lord Moynihan. 
; danger UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD Sir George Newman addressed it on November 26th. 
a decree of Convocation the degree of M.A. is to be The National Health Insurance (Prolongation of Insur- 
against ered upon Richard Hartley Rose-Innes, M.B., Ch.B., | ance) Bill, and the Indian Pay (Temporary Abatements 
ith, the - ‘ . : " bigger! 

: PRC.S.Ed. : Bill, were down for second reading on November 25th. 
ect ome § Ata congregation held on November 21st the following | The Jatter proposes to authorize compulsory reductions 
ler wi ical degrees were conferred: ° De : 
ily a ia ong, J. R. B. Hern in the pay of British members of the Indian Services. 

" : Oo 2 " f . FY. - P 
| bee oy. F. eck” W. D! W. Brooks. The Abnormal Importations (Customs Duties) Act 
nembers Se ee ae a received the Royal assent on November 20th. 
k satis. 
yn, after UNIN ERSI ry OF CAMBRIDGE MINISTRY OF PENSIONS 
resented PAtacongregation held on November 19th the following medical : ag é : 
he only figees were conferred : The Annual Report of the Minister of Pensions, just pub- 
oe ie BCH.—R. W. McConnel, J. H. Cyriax, E. S. Stern lished as a White Paper, states that at March 3lst, 1931, 

- ae Moe a ee ‘ he medical staff of the Ministry numbered 122 full-ti 
4 . § MB—J. W. Summerhayes. t ; : : : me 
Be J salaried medical officers. This was 23 less than in the pre- 
ia the ere re ae . - ceding year, the decrease being accounted for by decline in 
closial UNIVERSITY OF LONDON the number of medical examinations and in the number of 
—— h kis officially announced that as the result of a consensus of | patients under treatment. Medical men employed locally as 
nS fuition among representative graduates of the University the | yequired during the year numbered 788. The Ministry has 
observa: Bf of Athlone has consented to be nominated Chancellor of ccamtiees thes. cettetinn oi caammeieane pan ansnii’ inaaeeea 
labora: Bie University. Other nominations have been withdrawn. I ae thee : af Specs 
e many J The tit] {Pp iccattes Naas ieee pee skis dela to report on the condition of Service patients in mental 
en litle of Professor has been conterred upon the tollowing: | hospitals. Contracts for medical and surgical stores continued 
| rendet BButeriology : Mr. F. W. Twort, F.R.S. (Brown Animal ‘ os ; , 

- work. (Smtory Institution) ; Clinical Anatomy : Dr. H. A. Harris | be made by the War Office with contractors who supplied 
maghir (ltiversity College and University College Hospital). hospitals, clinics, and medical boards direct as required. 
meas Three Bictnies sprang ee an ill be delivered Pantene eee 

heard a + ; 5 Major Tryon, replying to Dr. Fremantle on November 


bea h Dr. James Prendergast at University College Hospital 
mer Of Pkdical School on Mondays, November 30th, December 7th, 
at both mith, at 4.15 p.m. The subjects to be dealt with are 
rfession. Bixhistory of (a) scarlet fever, (b) diphtheria, and (c) typhoid 
did not fiver. The lectures are open to all medical students of the 
o them, fltiversity of London. 

»f which 
ted that 








: ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS OF EDINBURGH 
ied that Ki sitet slats 
Kirk Duncanson Fellowship 
art. award of the Kirk Duncanson Fellowship for medical 
Councll Preach will take place in January, 1932. It is awarded 
nce and Famally for one year, but may be renewed to the same 
Waeiciary for two additional periods for one year each. The 
moment #Muments will be upwards of £150 for the first year, and 
on the gmt £250 and £350 for the second and third years re- 
ively. Some preference will be given to the claims of 
uiidates who propose to devote themselves to research in 
es, of the ear, nose, and throat. Further particulars 
Milbe found in the advertisement pages of this week’s issue. 













yresentar 
oreoveh, | 
rs even 
Fellows 
. special 
practice, SOCIETY OF APOTHECARIES OF LONDON 
itioners. tt following candidates have passed in the subjects indicated : 
ligations BSticery.—S. J. Bellgard, C. J. Blewett, J. Britanischski, R. N. 
1 of miépie, L. B. Reeves, D. N. Ryalls, H. W. Toussaint. 

been 90 Morcise.—R. N. Gillespie, G. Handelsman, L. B. Reeves, V. M. 















entation) Forensic MepicineE.—R. Frankling, R. N. Gillespie, G. S. N. 
ees, A. A. Khan, J. L. King, J. T. Moohalaparackel, C. E. 








23rd, said that the use to which the premises would be put 
when the Highbury Hospital, Birmingham, was vacated by 
the Ministry of Pensions rested with the trustees. Much of 
the equipment belonged to the Birmingham Pensions Hos- 
pital Committee, but such of it as belonged to the State 
would be taken over by the Office of Works. Alternative 
employment had been provided or offered to as many as 
possible of the members of the staff who were in the direct 
employment of the Ministry, including the medical superin- 
tendent. The majority of the staff, however, were employees 
of the Hospital Committee. 

Dr. FREMANTLE asked whether, when these hospitals were 
about to be closed down, there was any communication with 
other Government Departments which might possibly have 
a use for them, or was it left to the Office of Works to put 
the equipment into a warehouse. Major Tryon said that the 
hospitals as they became vacant for one service were imme- 
diately used for another. Dr. FREMANTLE said that he was 
asking about equipment. Was it left to the Office of Works 
to keep the equipment in their warehouse, or was it offered 
to other Departments? Major Tryon said the equipment 
would be used where wanted. Mr. Hannon asked if Major 
Tryon would use his influence to find employment for those 
officials of the Highbury Hospital who were not officers of 
the Ministry. Otherwise very great hardship would be in- 





flicted on them. Major Tryon said that he could not specially 
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undertake to do that. Mr. Hannon asked if the Minister 
was aware of the valuable services rendered by these non- 
official servants. Major Tryon: I am well aware that their 
services were valuable, and I have no doubt that the 
committee will do its best for them. 


National Health Insurance 

In reply to Mr. Logan, on November 19th, Sir E. HiLton 
Younc said the cost to the Exchequer under the National 
Health Insurance (Prolongation of Insurance) Act, 1930, was 
between £80,000 and £130,000. No payments under the Act 
could be made until returns of the number of persons affected 
were received from approved societies after the end of the 
current year. Sir E. Hitton Younc told Mr. Hicks, on the 
same day, that a sum of £500,000 had been distributed to 
approved societies for the year 1930 towards the cost of 
excusal of arrears due to unemployment. 

Replying to Mr. Rhys Davies on November 19th, Sir E. 
Hirton Younc said regulations making minor amendments 
in the medical benefit regulations would shortly be published 
and laid before Parliament. He did not think it would be 
found that the regulations materially affected existing relations 
between insurance doctors and their patients. Mr. Davies 
asked why the Minister of Health had not consulted the 
Consultative Committee on National Health Insurance about 
these regulations. Sir E. Hirton YouncG asked Mr. Davies 
to see the regulations before assuming that such a consultation 
was required. 





The B.C.G. Tragedy at Liibeck 
Sir E. Hitton Youna, in reply to Mr. Groves on November 
23rd, said that the report made to the Medical Research 
Council by their two representatives who visited Germany 
to inquire into the deaths of seventy-six infants in Liibeck, 
following the administration of the Calmette prophylactic 
tuberculosis vaccine, was a confidential one. It dealt with 
technical matters, which were of interest only to research 
workers. It was therefore not proposed to make the report 
public. The report did not traverse the ground of the official 
German inquiry, which was made by the Imperial Board of 
Health. The substance of the report on that inquiry was 

given in reply to a question on February 17th. 


Leprosy in India 

On November 23rd Sir SamueLt Hoare, replying to Major 
Milner, said that the number of persons classified as lepers 
in India at the census of 1921—the latest official figure avail- 
able—was 102,513, but it was probable that the number was 
considerably in excess of that returned. Exact figures to show 
progress were not available, but great advances had been made 
through the training of medical men, the survey of infected 
areas, and the opening of dispensaries. Last year the cases 
under treatment in the dispensaries of one province alone were 
more than three times as many as were being cared for in 
the whole of the leper institutions of India ten years ago. 


Miners’ Nystagmus 

On November 24th Mr. Isaac Foor, replying to Mr. Soper, 
said that statistics were available for the past few years of 
the number of cases of miners’ nystagmus in Yorkshire 
reported to the certifying surgeons under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. Those figures showed a decrease since 
1925, but with some fluctuation. The principal measures in 
hand for the prevention and cure of nystagmus were those to 
secure improved lighting in mines, and an investigation under 
the auspices of the Medical Research Council. 

The figures furnished to Mr. Soper showed that, in 1930, 
232 cases of nystagmus were reported in South Yorkshire, and 
119 in West Yorkshire, being 1.09 and 1.33 respectively per 
100,000 shifts worked underground. The rate for Great Britain 
as a whole in the same year was 1.81, compared with 1.41 
in 1929 and 1.40 in 1928. 


Housing in Manchester.—Sir E. Hitton Younc told Sir J. 
Nall, on November 19th, that the corporation of Manchester 
had recently submitted proposals for the building of over 
2,000 houses, many of which were of a larger size than he 
thought was required. The corporation had been asked to 





revise its proposals so that the bulk of the houses provi 
could be let at a lower rent. He assured Sir J. Nal that 
he would inquire into an alleged discrepancy betweep ths 
figures supplied by the medical officer of Manchester and thos. 
in his Department. 


Rent Restriction.—Replying to Mr. Kirkwood, on Novemby 
19th, Sir E. Httton Younc stated that questions relating jy 
the future of the Rent Restrictions Acts, and the possibjliq 
of amendments to those Acts, would be considered by fy 
Government as early as possible in the light of the recently 
issued report of the Departmental Committee. Dy 


Patent Medicines.—On November 24th Sir A. BeErr asks 
the Secretary to the Treasury if he was aware that my 
proprietors of patent medicines were evading the 
medicine duty by ceding their proprietary rights, at the same 
time retaining the protection and good will of their registers 
trade names. Dr. Exvtvior replied that the law provided fg 
exemption from medicine stamp duty in favour of know, 
admitted, and approved remedies, when sold under certaig 
conditions by duly qualified chemists and druggists. He wa 
aware that certain manufacturers had taken steps, one g 
which was a disclaimer of proprietary rights, to bring they 
preparations within the scope of that exemption, but provide 
this was within the terms of the statute he could not interfer, 
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The Services 












ROYAL ARMY MEDICAL COLLEGE 
The following is the list of prize winners in the junior chy 
of instruction for officers in the R.A.M.C. and I.MLS. at the 
Royal Army Medical College at the termination of the session 
on October 30th: 

Lieutenant F. K. Bush, M.B., B.S., R.A.M.C., Herbert Prin 
(highest aggregate), Montefiore Prize (Military Surgery), Ranald 
Martin Prize (Tropical Medicine), De Chaumont Prize (Hygiene), 
Lieutenant W. R. M. Drew, M.B., B.S., B.Sc., R.A.M.C., Marshall 
Webb Prize (Military Medical Administration). Lieutenant J. B, 
George, M.B., B.S., R.A.M.C., Tulloch Memorial Prize. (Pathology), 
Lieutenant H. J. R. Thorne, M.B., B.S., I.M.S., 2nd_ Montefiore 
Prize (Military Surgery). Lieutenant. M. H. Shah, M.B., BS, 
(University College Hospital), 1.M.S.,_ Parkes Memorial Pha 
(Hygiene), Fayrer Memorial Prize (Pathology). 

Lieutenant J. M. Gibbon, R.A.M.C., who died on October 
26th, had qualified for the second Marshall Webb prize a 
military medical administration. 





















DEATHS IN THE SERVICES 
Colonel Robert John Shaw Simpson, C.B., C.M.G., late 
R.A.M.C., died at Blackheath on October 28th, aged 73. 
He was born at Dundee on February 22nd, 1858, the eldest 
son of the late Mr. George Buchan Simpson of Broughty 
Ferry, and was educated at Edinburgh University, where he 
graduated as M.A. in 1878, and as M.B. and C.M. in 1882 
He entered the Army as surgeon on February 3rd, 188), 
passing in second, the late Major-General Sir William 
MacPherson heading the list. He became lieutenant-colond 
after twenty years’ service, colonel on September 11th, 191% 
and retired on February 5th, 1913. From 1891 to 1896 he 
was assistant medical officer of the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich 
He served in the South African war throughout 1899 to 190% gttere 
when he was staff officer to the principal medical officer, took fsir 
part in operations in the Transvaal, Orange River Colony, and: 
Cape Colony, was mentioned in dispatches in the Londos Ror 
Gazette of April 16th, 1901, and received the Queen's medal 
with three clasps, the King’s medal with two clasps, and the 
C.M.G. From 1905 to 1909 he was professor of tropiclg). 
medicine at the R.A.M.C. College at Millbank. After bi 
retirement he was recalled to duty in August, 1914, and 
throughout the war of 1914-18 served as A.D.M.S. of the dy 
Woolwich district, receiving the C.B. for his services m 1917. BRe 
Since the war he had devoted much time and trouble to @#iDe 
Royal Lying-in Hospital in York Road, where he was chal 
man of the board of governors. He compiled the medica 
history of the South African war, for which he received tht}, 
thanks of the Government. In 1895 he married Jean Mathgi. 
daughter of the late George Halley, Esq., of Broughty Ferty.4 “: 
Lieutenant John Monk Gibbon, R.A.M.C., died suddeny® 
at Queen Alexandra’s Military Hospital, Millbank, on Octot 
26th, aged 24. He was educated in Dublin, whereo™ 
graduated as M.B., B.Ch., and B.A.O. in_ 1930, joined @ 
R-A.M.C. as a lieutenant on probation on May 26th last, am 
was stationed at the R.A.M.C. College, Millbank, where he Wi 
going through the course for newly appointed officers. 
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Provided Lord Dawson of Penn has been elected a life member 
all thas Medieal News of the council of Cheltenham College. 
een th; The Congress of the German Society for Urology, which 
nd ee was to have b i 
_ The annual dinner of the Yorkshire Association of next Aoed when te oom ie theres at Mg ay tics = stponed to 
ovember Graduates of Glasgow University will be held in the Great Th ; ti me nt Tat e ‘ ic 
‘ Hotel, Leeds, on Friday, December 4th, at € executive committee of the international Congress 
ating en. Professor Robert Muir, M.D., F.R.S., will be of Tropical Medicine has supplied the following particulars 
—_ the chief guest of the evening. Tickets may be obtained | Of the second congress, to be held in Amsterdam in 1932. 
y the fom the honorary secretary, Dr. William MacAdam, After the regretted death of Professor C. Eijkman, 
a yy, Park Square, Leeds. All graduates of the university Professor G. Grijns assumed the presidency of the 
resident in Yorkshire and adjacent districts are invited. of aaa be committee, in order to meet the majority 
IT ase The twelfth annual dinner of the medical officers of of wishes, definitely fixed the dates of the Congress as 
ut May No, 14 Stationary Hospital, B.E.F., will be held at the Sg pay ins 12th to 17th. The subjects for discussion will 
ne tet Trocadero Restaurant, Piccadilly, on Friday, December best beet: (2 (") se ages ise: ee aan 
sit sith, Colonel C. R. Evans, D.S.O., will be in the chair. | 7 * (2) leptospira and yellow fever ; (3) helminths, 
egistered Deaber of the mess wishing to attend who has not with special reference to ankylostoma; (4) malaria, 
ided fo, § ANY. red itive wkéadl a -neulie ta tine euacehenian. eee blackwater fever, protozoan blood diseases, and kala-azar, 
known, <i WT M. Perry and Pkg - L Tidy 26. Vlevenstiies Two reporters will be invited to read papers on each 
certaig ae ree ae howe subject. The inscription fee has been fixed at £1 (Dutch 
He wa § Place, W.1. ed guilders 12.50). The general sectetary is Professor Dr, 
one gf The twelfth of a series of dances, in aid of the Royal | FE. P. Snijders, Institute of Tropical Hygiene, Amsterdam. 
ng their § Medical Benevolent Fund Guild, will be organized by T : e : 
mrovidg | St, Bartholomew’s Hospital and held on_ Friday, he October and November issue of Accién Médica, the 
nterfere | December 11th, 8.30 p.m. to 12.30 a.m., in the Great Hall Hos rgd organ of the medical staff of the Pirovano 
——, of the British Medical Association, Tavistock Square, parse pans sige Ayres, of which only two previous issues 
WC. Tickets (single 6s., double 11s.) may be obtained | “#¥® 4PPeared, 1s devoted to tuberculosis. 
fom Miss Mead, the dean’s office, St. Bartholomew’s Dr. August Bier, professor of surgery at Berlin 
Hospital, E.C.1. bedi celebrated his  seventieth birthday on 
Tv € 
The sixty-ninth annual meeting of the Royal Surgical ovember 24th. 
ior tae Aid, Society will be held at the Mansion House on 
at fu § Tuesday next, December Ist, at 4 p.m., under the 
e session | presidency of the Lord Mayor of London. Letters, Notes, and Answers 
Aseries of lectures on ‘‘ Recent advances in physiology 
ert Pra applicable to medicine ’’ is being _arranged by the | All communications in regard to editorial business should be addressed 
iy ead University of Durham College of Medicine at Newcastle- bs The EDITOR, British Medical Journal, British Medical 
, 5 i < iati House, Tavistock Square, W.C.1. 
Marstaj { on-Tyne. The first of such lectures, entitled ‘“‘ Some agneratie® 5 a k Square, ee 
nt J. Bf investigations in relation to medicine,’’ will be given at ORIGINAL ARTICLES and LETTERS forwarded for publication 
‘tholoey Pe 2 are understood to be offered to the British Medical Journal alone 
Tonia the College on Friday, December 4th, at 4 p.m., by Pro- unless the contrary be stated. Correspondents who wish notice to 
B BS fessor Edward Mellanby, M.D., F.R.S., of the University be taken of their communications should authenticate them with 
‘al’ Pre go Sheffield. All medical practitioners in the neighbour- their names, not necessarily for publication. 
hood are invited to attend. Authors desiring REPRINTS of their articles published in the British 
October i ; ek ate puis ; : Medical Journal must communicate with the Financial Secretary 
ctobet § A two weeks _course 1n infants diseases, with special and Business Manager, British Medical Association House, Tavi- 
prize MF reference to nutritional disorders and dietetics, for medical stock Square, W.C.1, on receipt of proofs. 
dficers of welfare centres and others, will be given at the | All communications with reference to ADVERTISEMENTS, as well 
Infants Hospital, Vincent Square, Westminster, S.W., as orders for copies of the Journal, should be addressed to the 
fm November 30th to December 13th. The fee for the | 7,0 TELEPHONE NUMBERS of the British Medical Association 
G.. tae |e £3 3s. and the British Medical Journal are MUSEUM 9861, 9862, 9863, 
ged 13. The Fellowship of Medicine and Post-Graduate Medical ee eee four lines). 
) Asociation announces two afternoon f The DDRESSES are: 
Sr oeall November 30th to icin tas 12th aa ok te tee sag bd oe BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL, Aitiology 
Be er « ‘ Be estcent, London. 
ae Hospital in diseases of infants (fee £3 3s.), the other at the FINANCIAL SECRETARY AND BUSINESS MANAGER 
* ea Hospital for Diseases of the Skin, Blackfriars, in dermato- (Advertisements, etc.), Articulate Westcent, London. 
William py (fee £1 1s.). A free lecture will be given by Mr. Tudor MEDICAL SECRETARY, Medisecra Westcent, London. 
+t coll Edwards on ‘‘ Surgical chest diseases,’’ at 4 p.m., on | The address of the Irish Office of the British Medical Association is 
‘h, 1912, Fecember 2nd, at the Medical Society of London, a Siig Agar Xa pte s ae — ; a 
1896 te}! Chandos Street, the last of the series being given on See a Sidiedects Stelememins dhanmalaie Mae ae 
Foolwich. @December 9th, by Mr. Cecil Joll, on ‘‘ Goitre, with special ae Geka” Regn: Ae, Snes See 
to - — to thyrotoxicosis.’’ Free post-graduate demon- 
cer, took §sttations will be given as follows: December Ist, City of QUERIES AND ANSWERS 
ony, al london Hospital, Victoria Park, by Mr. W. H. C 
London : » DY : : : = PERE E: 





dal omanis, 9.15 a.m. ; December 3rd, National Hospital for 
Pseases of the Heart, by Dr. F. W. Price, at 3 p.m. 
qqidmission by ticket only, obtainable from the Fellow- 
Pip) ; December 7th, at St. John’s Hospital, by Dr. S. E. 
and gore, 6 p.m. ; December 8th, Royal Northern Hospital, 
ty Mr. Hamilton Bailey, 3.30 p.m. ; December 15th, 
Moyal Waterloo Hospital, by Dr. Bernard Myers, 2 p.m. ; 
~pember 17th, Miller General Hospital, by Mr. Reginald 
pfiie, 11 a.m. Demonstrations will be given at the 
uilldren’s Heart Hospital, West Wickham, on the first 
saturday of each month by Dr. Bernard Schlesinger 
..@ 7s. 6d. per demonstration), the Fellowship to be 
Pelied by the previous Monday morning. Copies of 
apilabuses from 1, Wimpole Street, W.1. 
This year’s Nobel Prize for chemistry has been awarded 
the fo Dr. F, Bergius and Professor C. Bosch of Heidelberg. 
" Major and Brevet Lieut.-Colonel A. Butler Harris, T.D., 
#3, has been appointed Deputy Lieutenant for the 
minty of Essex. 

























Nausea and Vomiting of Pregnancy 


Dr. Lawson L.. STEELE (Blyth) writes: Could any of your 
readers tell me of any effective treatment of the above- 
named condition? My patient has tried the usual remedies 
in previous pregnancies, with no benefit. The following 
have proved of no avail: tablets of corpus luteum ; ingluvin 
and belladonna; bismuth preparations ; carminative mix- 
tures ; saline draughts ; dimol. Vomiting occurs three or 
four times daily, but the perpetual nausea and distaste for 
erstwhile favourite foods are most trying. 


Anal Neuralgia 


Mr. F. C. Pysus (Newcastle-on-Tyne) writes: I have been very 
interested in the correspondence on anal neuralgia. Some 
twenty years ago I offered a paper on this subject under the 
name of ‘‘ nocturnal rectalgia,’’ which was not accepted. 
I am still interested in the subject, and should be glad to 
have some further information about it, and would welcome 
any case histories: I have found the duplicate copy of my 
original paper and propose publishing it with additional details, 
if some of my colleagues would be good enough to write me. 
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Cobalt 


Dr. Wirttam C. Horrman (Glasgow) writes in reply to the 


D 


query by “J. A. R. T.’’ (November 21st, p. 971): Cobalt 
has frequently been used internally, especially in combina- 
tion with other metals, such as copper, iron, and zinc, for 
various forms of anaemia. Endomin, a haematopoietic, 
manufactured by Messrs. Reed and Carnrick, contains 
0.03 mg. of cobalt per tablet. I cannot vouch for the 
efficacy of cobalt as a remedy in anaemia, but it is possible 
that it functions as a catalytic agent in the process o 
enriching the blood. 
Naevus 

r. H. F. Parxer (Guildford) writes: In reply to ‘‘Inquirer’s’’ 
Ietter (November 14th, p. 927) with reference to the treat- 
ment of a V-shaped naevus on the forehead of a baby, the 
painless application for about twenty seconds of a moulded 
stick of carbon dioxide snow should cure it, leaving practi- 
cally no mark. Should the naevus be of too irregular a 
shape for this treatment, the best alternative would be 
electrolysis. Naevi may enlarge rapidly, so there should be 
no unnecessary delay in treatment. 


Income Tax 
Replacement of Car 
H. G. S.’’ bought a car in 1927 for £850, and sold it in 
March, 1931, for £130, when he bought a new car for £493. 
At that date a car similar to the one replaced would have 
cost £750. 

** The replacement allowance cannot exceed the actual 
out-of-pocket expenditure—that is, £493 — £130 = £363, 
and where the new car costs less than the old one this 
results in a loss of allowance. If the contrary is the case 
the increase in cost represents an addition of capital sunk 
in the practice, whereas in ‘‘H. G. S.’s’’ case a certain 
amount of capital has been lost ; the Income Tax Acts do 
not allow increases in or losses of capital to be taken into 
account. In the case of the car which was sold without 
being replaced no allowance at all is due, the cost of 
replacement being nil. This case is a forcible illustration 
of a point we have often made in these columns—namely, 
that failure to claim the annual allowance for depreciation 
usually involves loss in the long run, especially during 
periods of falling prices. 


Change of Employment 
A. B.’’ was working as locumtenent or assistant from 
June, 1929, to April 31st, 1931, earning approximately 
£400 per annum. As from June Ist, 1931, he has been 
acting as house-physician at a hospital, his monetary 
remuneration being at the rate of £100 per annum. How 
should he be assessed for 1931-32? 

*," In our opinion there was such a definite change in 
the nature of the employment and the basis of remuneration 
in June, 1931, that ‘‘ A. B.’’ is entitled to regard himself 
as having ceased one employment and commenced another. 
In that case he appears to be entitled to be assessed on 
the basis of his earnings for that year—that is, one-twelfth 
of £400 + ten-twelfths of £100—and we see no reason why 
he should be put to the trouble of paying on £400 and 
claiming repayment at the end of the financial year. 








LETTERS, NOTES, ETC. 


The ‘Medical Register” 


“The Registrar of the General Medical Council (44, Hallam 


Street, W.1) writes: I desire to remind those who find it 
essential to know whether a practitioner is legally qualified 
or not, that in order to facilitate their work the Council 
publishes an office edition of the Medical Register, printed 
on inexpensive paper, and bound in boards. This edition 
contains precisely the same names and lists as the official 
edition. It is issued from this office at a special charge 
of 10s., post free, but no copies can be issued unless they 
are ordered and paid for prior to December 31st. I shall 
be happy to send an order form upon application. The 
Medicai Register is the official publication, issued under the 
Medical Acts, and contains the names of all legally qualified 
practitioners: there is no other publication which takes its 
place. The Council also issues each month a list of addi- 
The charge for 


tions to, and deletions from, the Register. 
these will be furnished upon application. 





a Ea 
Treatment of Severe Asthma as a8 


Dr. N. GarBER (Schweizer Reneke, Transvaal) writes: Th 


chloride. 
I injected 3 grains of luminal solution intramuscularly, 
no relaxation occurred until ten minutes afterwards, why except 
1 chloroformed her. 
effect, and she had a fitful sleep, with slight relaxation of enrich 
the bronchial spasm, for a few hours. 
amount of treatment does not constitute a record, evg 
if only as far as the use of the adrenaline was Concerned, classes 


rarity of cases of asthma of the type mentioned beloy 
prompts me to bring it to the notice of the profession 

patient, a married woman, is 44 years of age, an 

suffered from asthma for twenty wh Se er THE 
of the known treatments: adrenaline, ephedrine, and Pituj. DE 
trin, tuberculin, autohaemotherapy, theocin sodium acetate 
morphine, asthma powder for smoking, atropine, vaccine 

etc. Following tonsillectomy (tonsils were septic) and auto, 
haemotherapy, she improved considerably (tonsils Temovel SIR 
at midsummer). 
again became subject to bad aitacks, lasting thirty-six 
forty-eight hours. 
has received: (1) 1 ounce of adrenaline hydrochlor, vivid 


She has had Most 


With the advent of the cold weather she 
During the last twenty-four hours ¢ an 
1/1,000 subcutaneously ; (2) 3/4 grain morphine h of 
Yet she felt no relief. To alleviate the Re: om 
The luminal then commenced to take I have 


I wonder whether thig 


recogn 
are Mz 


1 ounce in twenty-four hours. 


Age Limits 


Juvents ’’ writes: Can nothing be done in the matter gf dear 
age limits? 


Recently in a short list sent to a commits grateft 
there was a medical man whom I particularly wanted. founda 
older than myself, but I consider that does not matte, by the 
His age was 51. This doctor was the very one to fill ty 


post by his experience, manner, qualifications, and appea. In ¢ 
ance. Yet the committee (whose average age was far abo iy le 4e] 
51) turned him down at once as being ‘“‘ too old.” inroad: 


there are very good admirals, generals, judges, archbishop § « Whe 
prime ministers, and what-not at ages of 60, 70, or 80. h hoosi 
a political career a man of 45 is a baby, and yet in th = 
medical world 45 is the usual age limit for an appointment, } 
an age when one could still be playing Rugby football. Inj surgeo 
the Services, I believe, 90 per cent. of doctors are dispensed every 
with at 50—the prime of life of a healthy man. ixtins 


Medical Art Calendar, 1932 only t 


We have received a copy of the Medical Art Calendar fol fundar 


Nassauplein 1B, The Hague, Holland. Calendars are tw 


Angel Gabriel 


1932 from the publishing house of J. Philip Krusemay questi 


often dull things, evil and necessary reminders of how leaves 
quickly the days pass, witnesses of wasted time. Th We ha 
Medical Art Calendar, with its attractive reproductions ia who r 
sepia of prints and paintings by Dutch artists, illustrat very ¢ 
the length of the art of medicine in terms of the ancie with 

art of painting, reducing to insignificance the shortness dj“ § 
life. The alchemist with his flasks, retorts, and leamal§ and fo 


books, and the physician with his bleeding-bowl and unm§ to pre 


basket, are portrayed with the rich dignity that oils alomlf pac oc 


can give to a painting. A satirical print by C. Kramm ie 
(who shows marked affinities to Hogarth and Rowlandsong "ee 
in which doctors and undertakers are seen leaving a wilt T have 


shop and doffing their hats to two skeletons, suggests thai excuse 
for these life was indeed too short. The first use of li, to 
in medicine would seem to be of ancient origin, for t bl 

“turned heart and liver of a haddock top PmODle! 














beat the Devil,’’ so that Tobit might marry his bride. Ths € 
calendar is very good value for 6s. of adh 
Developmental Defects my 
Dr. A. M. Watt (house-physician, Peterborough and Distt They 1 
Memorial Hospital) writes: In the British Medical Joumal disease 
for October 3rd, under ‘‘ Memoranda,’’ you have publisheday 
case of transposition of viscera. In October we had, in thi An 
hospital, a child with partial transposition of viscera, : 
in addition, two other developmental defects. Heart, will normal 
apex to left, but a deficient interventricular septum, aiff Caused 
patent ductus arteriosus. Right and left lungs each ball blood 
three lobes. Stomach passed to the left ; duodenum past at ¢,. 
from left to right ; caecum and appendix in left iliac foss 2 


sigmoid colon in right iliac fossa. 
chondrium ; gall-bladder and most of liver in left hyp 
chondrium ; left kidney lower than right. 
cient interventricular septum the child was a ‘‘ blue baby, an inf 


Spleen in right by i 


Owing to de® adhesic 


and died at the age of wicccmcall in hs 
Vacancies the fos 

Notifications of offices vacant in universities, medical college To , 
and of vacant resident and other appointments at hospital ty, gr 
will be found at pages 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 52, and 53 of 0 2 


advertisement columns, and advertisements as to parti 
ships, assistantships, and locumtenencies at pages 50 and 5h Capsuli 


A short summary of vacant posts notified in the advert insert; 


ment columns appears in the Supplement at page 298. 
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: and plastic effusion following tears in muscle. They may 
ites William Mitchell Banks Lecture form between muscles and their sheaths, or be due to the 
ed beloy ON irritation of displaced tendons, or the slipping of muscles 
ion, 


“waftHE PROBLEM OF THE STIFF JOINT 


and i DELIVERED AT THE LIVERPOOL MEpIcaL INSTITUTION 
Pitui ; ' 

N acetate NOvEMBER 19TH, 1931 

vacei ae 


wen hci ROBERT JONES, Br., K.BE., C.B., F.R.CS. 
-ather she 
rena 5 As an old pupil of Sir William Mitchell Banks I have a 
lor. sol, vivid recollection of his strong and charming personality 
1€ hyde and of his influence over his colleagues, not only in this 
€ § city, but throughout the country. He was, without 
a al exception, the most interesting and lucid lecturer to whom 
d to tale [ have ever listened, and his anatomical demonstrations, 
‘xation off enriched by aphorism and an eloquence peculiarly his 
ether this own, fascinated all who were privileged to attend his 
“= dasses. His eminence as a surgeon will always be 
| Be recognized ; his contributions to the literature of his art 
gremany and enduring. Medical education was a subject 
dear to his heart, and we in Liverpool will remember 
gatefully the important part he played in laying the 
fundations of our University. Our profession is enriched 
by the example he set in maintaining its noblest traditions. 
In one of the last letters I received from Sir William 
he deplored the fact that the bone-setters were making 
inroads on the reputation of our profession, and he asked, 
“When shall we wake up?”’ This has influenced me in 
et ine choosing for the title of my address ‘* The problem of the 
ointment & stift joint.” It is a subject which is of interest to 
tball. laff surgeons generally, and has a far-reaching importance to 
dispensd B every practitioner of medicine: The field it covers is so 
extensive that in the brief time at my disposal I can 
only touch lightly upon points which seem essential and 
fundamental.. The ordinary textbook, if it deals with the 
question at all, does so in an indefinite way, and invariably 
leaves us without practical guidance ; as a sequel to this 
we have unqualified practitioners all over the country 
who render stiff joints mobile with a success sometimes 
vety disconcerting. Later on I shall deal in some detail 
ortness df Mth so-called ‘‘ bone-setting’’ or ‘‘ manipulative surgery,”’ 
d leami™ ad formulate rules which may guide us in our endeavour 
and unm§ to prevent a joint from becoming stiff, and, if stiffness 
oe has occurred, try to indicate whether rest or movement is 
‘lands needed. This will entail a repetition of principles which 
g a wing] have taught for many years, and perhaps I may be 
ests thi excused if my address seems elementary, as my object 
on is to be helpful to all practitioners interested in the 
ddock to problem. 
de. Ths When a joint is stiff it is generally due to the presence 
p adhesions, which may be found within a joint or around 
it. Very often they are both extra- and intra-articular. 
1 Distt They may be the sole cause of the stiffness, or complicate 





matter of 
~OMMittes 
wanted 
t matter, 
to fill the 
d appear 
far above 


hbishops, 
or 80. 


endar for 
<Tusemal, 
3 are to 
> of how 
ne. Th 
ictions ia 
illustrate 
e ancie 


1 Journill§ disease. 
a Wuat Is AN ADHESION? 
ta a An adhesion is a pathological band restricting the 


art, wit 2fmal movement between two adjacent tissues, and it is 
tum, ati Caused by a serous or haemorrhagic exudate from the 
each blood vessels, either inflammatory or traumatic in origin. 
mea At first this exudate is soft and elastic ; later, as its 


ac fossa : : ; 

ht hyp structure becomes more definitely fibrous, it loses its 
ft hyp elasticity and becomes more dense and less vascular. An 
Ae adhesion in its latest stage, therefore, is a cicatrix. If 


an inflamed joint be kept at rest too long after inflamma- 
tion has abated then the process of healing may lead to 
the formation of unnecessary bands of fibrous tissue. 


| co me To simplify discussion adhesions may be divided into 
hospital ty. , ; 

53 of ( groups: (a) the extra-articular ; (b) the intra-articular. 
partae he extra-articular type may be connected with the 
dime: capsule, with the ligaments, or with muscular origins and 
yep Sertions.-- They may be due to old organized blood clot 





or muscular fibres over bony prominences, as so often- 
occurs about the spine. Although stiffness in joints is 
usually the direct result of adhesions, mobility of a joint 
may sometimes be interfered with by adaptive shortening 
of muscles, and other structures due to posture, or strain, 
or loss of substance. It is met with in myositis ossificans, 
Volkmann’s ischaemic paralysis, and in the form of 
sclerosing fibrositis, such as. we find in Dupuytren’s con- 
traction. It is found in an intractable form in many deep 
scars about joints. 

Intra-articulay stiffness may.be the result of a simple 
trauma with or without infection. In its simplest form 
it may consist of an adhesive fixation between adjacent 
portions of the synovial membrane or capsule. It often 
follows injuries to the semilunar cartilages, the infra- 
patellar pad, dislocations, fractures into the joint, or it 
may result from acute or chronic infection. For purposes 
of this address I will use the term arthritis. as. denoting 
an inflammation involving the cartilage or bone, or both, 
as distinct from a simple synovitis. It is an artificial 
distinction, but will simplify the problem with which 
I deal. 

Rest OR MOVEMENT 

We may lay down as a rule of practice, admitting 
of few exceptions, that a joint stiffened by simple 
adhesions, whether intra- or extra-articular, should be 
moved actively or passively, or even forcibly if necessary. 
In contradistinction to this, with exceptions which will 
be stated, a joint stiffened by arthritis should be kept 
at rest until pain and inflammation have subsided, when 
movements of a special kind may be allowed. It is 
essential, therefore, to make a differential diagnosis 
between the two conditions which will provide a safe and 
practical guide to treatment. 

The rule is a simple one and allows of few exceptions. 
A joint whose movement is limited in ail directions is, 
or has been, subject to arthritis, while. a joint which is 
limited in certain directions only, movement being normal 
in others, is not arthritic. This is more obvious in joints 
which can be moved in many directions, such as the wrist, 
hip, shoulder, and spine, than in the knee and elbow, 
where movement is mainly one of flexion and extension ; 
but, as I will demonstrate, it applies to these also. 

This differentiation does not apply to septic infections 
involving the tissues outside the joint nor to fractures 
within the joint, nor to joints temporari'y stiffened from 
long fixation. 

We can, however, definitely assume that a joint whose 
movement is not limited in every direction is free from 
arthritis. Furthermore, if we cannot find any limitation 
of movement in a joint we may assume it is free from 
both arthritis and adhesions, but the examination must 
be very methodical, for adhesions may exist without 
obvious stiffness, as I will explain when dealing with 
movements of the knee, In early arthritis rigidity is 
due to protective muscular action, which disappears under 
an anaesthetic. Later, this physiological rigidity will 
become pathological. 

I will state a concrete example in order to make my 
meaning more clear in regard to differential diagnosis, 
and the spine will afford a good instance. A patient 
complains of pain in his back and he is asked to flex, 
extend, rotate, and laterally move his spine throughout 
its full range. If he can do this freely both arthritis and 
limiting adhesions can be excluded. If his spine is tender, 
but he cannot flex it fully or deviate it laterally, yet can, 
however, hyperextend it normally, we may assume the 
absence of arthritis. We may affirm, therefore, that a 
spine with movements limited in all directions is arthritic, 
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and, further, if one or more of its movements are normal 
in range we can exclude the presence of arthritis. These 
facts definitely simplify the solution of our problem as 
it affects the question of rest or movement. 

It will help us still further if we assume that rigidity 
closely following upon trauma is generally due to ad- 
hesions which sometimes form with great rapidity. The 
stiffness following synovitis, acute or chronic, is due to 
adhesions formed between different portions of the inflamed 
synovial membrane. When it accompanies an arthritis 
it is a slow and continuous process, and is due to bands 
binding all the tissues entering into the formation of the 
joint. 

Definite localized pain is experienced when adhesions 
are put on strain, and the tenderness can generally be 
localized on pressure. It is more diffuse in arthritis. An 
adhesion is most painful when a joint is moved, and less 
so when the joint surfaces are pressed together. In 
arthritis, pain is more pronounced when pressure is brought 
to bear on the bone surfaces. The temperature of the 
arthritic joint is usually increased over the whole articu- 
lation, while adhesions may produce localized surface 
temperature, but generally there is none. In arthritis the 
stiffness is progressive ; in adhesions it is stationary or 
retrogressive. In arthritis, wasting of the limb is in excess 
of that due to desuetude—a symptom which does not 
apply to stiffness due to adhesions. It should be un- 
necessary to suggest that radiography should be used in 
all cases of disease and injuries of the joints. None of 
us, no matter how experienced, can afford to neglect the 
information to be obtained in this way. 

In many types of arthritis we hope to obtain a varying 
amount of movement after the inflammatory symptoms 
have subsided. In adult tuberculosis a bony ankylosis— 
although it only happens exceptionally—gives us least 
anxiety as to the future. This is especially so in weight- 
bearing joints, such as the ankle, knee, and hip, which 
are liable to break down on strain, even after many years 
of apparent recovery. Tuberculosis in the adult presents 
a serious problem, for, at the end of treatment, which 
may last many years, with danger of a dissemination of 
the bacillus, a bony ankylosis rarely occurs ; but it is a 
bony ankylosis we want. For these reasons in the present 
stage of our knowledge an ankylosing operation on the 
ankle, knee, or hip is justifiable as soon as an accurate 
diagnosis has been made. It saves time in an adult 
patient, lessens danger, and secures a firm joint for all 
time. This, of course, does not apply to children. Move- 
ment is anathema to a tuberculous joint during the pro- 
gress of disease, and we should make ourselves familiar 
with its clinical manifestations in its early stages, for here 
radiography may not be convincing. <A skin test, though 
helpful in a doubtiul case, is more reliable when negative 
than positive, while the bacillus is often difficult to find 
in fluid aspirated from the joint. In spite of our clinical 
experience there will remain exceptional cases where a 
diagnosis must ultimately depend upon histological find- 
ings or upon animal inoculation. 


PREVENTION OF STIFFNESS 

In treating joints we aim at obtaining the best func- 
tional results, and we should therefore combat all the 
elements which make for stiffness, the chief of which is 
adhesions. It is necessary to rest an arthritic joint until 
pain and inflammation have disappeared. In certain cases 
of chronic arthritis it is sometimes possible to prevent 
the formation of firm adhesions. This should only be 
attempted when the painful active stage is passed. The 
patient may be allowed to move his joint within a pain- 
less area, or even the surgeon may employ a passive 
movement once a day and then let the joint rest. It 





is only justifiable to proceed with this when neg a 
persistent pain nor reaction occurs. In the non. a 


joint, movement is needed before the adhesions ti 
formed, or, failing that, before they have become * 
We must bear in mind that the presence of firm adheg, ‘a 
generally denotes some defect in treatment, and may} ogee 
used against us as a reproach. Manipulative ae 
would be but rarely invoked if we all made a prac shou 
of strangling an adhesion at its birth. nevel 
When we examine an injured joint we must endeay ae 
to make a precise diagnosis and to appreciate its path One 
logy. If ligaments are torn they should be protect . 
from strain until movements can safely be practigg 
Massage immediately after the injury, before effusion jy 
taken place, checks haemorrhage into the part, siggy 
effusion of lymph, relieves pain, and leaves the tiggya 
ready to commence immediate union. Massage dogg pg 
include movement. A masseur who will not 
without moving a joint often disturbs tissues which shoy 
be left at rest to undergo repairs. If we understand th 
anatomy and function of an injured ligament ceriajy 
movements of the joint can be conducted without strajp. 
ing it ; the joint should not be dealt with as if an actiy 
inflammation existed, for movement carefully supervise 
expedites the restoration of function. Local effusion g 
blood should be lessened by pressure, for pain is dy 
to mechanical tension, and tension to serous and haemo. 
rhagic exudate, and this exudate is the basis for th 
development of adhesions. If the joint is sprained, elastic 
pressure should be firmly applied in order to prevent o 
minimize effusion and allow of the repair of the injured 
structures. In the knee, for instance, if the internal later!’ , 
ligament is strained, pressure should be applied by pad 
and bandage, which prevents effusion about the tom 
ligament and distension of the joint, which so ofter 
accompanies this injury. In this early stage no movemen 
should be allowed which gives rise to pain, and, later of 
when movement is allowed, care should be taken t} ™ 
prevent strain upon the injured ligament. Neglect of thi 
rule is often the cause of lateral yielding of the joint, 
the torn ligament, although united, may lengthen un 
strain. In the lower extremity active movements sh 
be practised in the first place without the incidence 
body weight, and when walking is prescribed body wei 
should be deflected from the injured ligament. 
instance, by raising the heel of the boot on the i 
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border, the internal lateral ligament of the knee and , 
the ankle are relieved from strain. The same principlg ¥”* 
apply to strains of tendons, as exemplified in partial oa 
complete rupture of the tendo Achillis, where we 10 
keep the ankle in plantar flexion until healing takes plac de 
and then add to the height of the heel to avoid a 
during walking. These rules will prove a useful guide ~ 
and, although obvious and elementary, they seem cot of 
stantly to be neglected. 7 
dise 
STIFFNESS FOLLOWING FRACTURES IN AND ABOUT Bs 
Jornts h 
I have often stated that prolonged rest of a_healtiy - 
joint within the limits of its normal range of moven 
will not give rise to more than a temporary stifines chi 
easily overcome by passive movements in the case of uv) th 
adolescent and the young adult. In the aged this stiffne - 
is more pronounced. Against this it may be urged ti on 
a very intractable stiffness sometimes follows frac a 
of the femur near the knee when this joint has been ke aA 
extended for a considerable time. This is perfectly ™ of 
but other factors than rest are involved. In such of 
considerable (and, at the time, unrecognized) injury ™ 
have occurred to the joint, and be responsible for 4 
development of adhesions. In addition to this, react yj, 
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occurs from the stretching of capsule and ligaments. 
Both these complications must be avoided without im- 
perilling union of the fractured ends. The problem must 
be worked out in each individual case. When fracture 
“jecurs in middle life “and in the aged, where there has 
robably been damage to the joint structures, -the joint 
should be slightly flexed from time to time, and should 
never be fixed in the fully extended—which so often 
pecomes the hyperextended—position. A joint stiffens 
much more readily if it is rested in the fully extended, 
rather than in the slightly flexed, position. This is true 
of all joints, but more especially of the knee, elbow, and 
fngers. We found this emphasized during the great war, 
where fractures of the humerus were treated by extension 
of the elbow, and injuries of the wrist were fixed in dorsi- 
flexion splints with straight handpiece, which involved 
full extension of the fingers. Where the handpiece was 
curved, allowing of slight flexion of the joints, these stiff 
fingers were rarely encountered. Fractures into the elbow-, 
knee-, and ankle-joints usually unite sufficiently in three 
or four weeks to permit of gentle passive movements. 
The stiff joints following compound fractures of the bones 
come within a different class, and will be referred to later. 
To avoid adhesions, therefore, we should allay all in- 
flammatory symptoms ; prevent or lessen local effusion by 
pressure ; massage injured structures early ; practise move- 
ments which place no strain on the injured tissues, and 
so encourage early active function. 


TREATMENT OF STIFFNESS DUE TO ARTHRITIS 
Radiology is obviously of paramount importance in help- 
ing us to decide whether a joint should be moved or not. 
It has a definite message in tuberculosis of bone, and in 
every variety of non-tuberculous disease it will help us. 
If we find extensive destruction of bone and disappearance 
of cartilage, as shown by diminution of joint space, 
manipulation will not be indicated, and in those cases 
of minor changes we must approach the problem of move- 
ment with great caution. Movement has no part in the 
treatment of arthritis during the painful inflammatory 
stage. It has but a limited scope where recovery from 
active disease has occurred. It is not easy to fix the 
moment when disease is no longer active in an arthritic 
joint, but the absence of pain and radiological evidence 
of repair are welcome signs. 

We may be sure that a joint has recovered from disease 
when its range of movement is not diminished by use, 
or, in the case of an ankylosis, when its position does not 
alter by use. If a joint has a range of movement of 
40 degrees, and this range is diminished by 20 or 30 
degrees when use has been allowed, we can be sure that 
disease is still active. Or supposing a joint is fixed at 
a certain angle by fibrous ankylosis, and, when used, it 
becomes fixed at another angle, we know that recovery 
has not taken place, and that manipulation would be 
disastrous. Or, again, if after use it remains at the same 
angle, we look upon the joint as recovered, with what 
Thomas termed a fixed, sound ankylosis. Should the 
patient return with an increasing range of movement 
we may consider the joint free from active disease. A 
Tecognition of these signs of recovery has a close relation- 
ship to treatment. When the joint seems to be quiescent, 
free from pain, with normal temperature, and weight- 
bearing produces no reaction, while the x-ray shows 
evidence of repair, these tests of recovery should be 
applied, and, if satisfactory, the question may arise 
whether surgical assistance is needed to increase the range 
of movement. _ If recovery has taken place and the range 
of movement increases, be it ever so slowly, we should 
trust to active rather than to passive movements, and 
these should be practised in the absence of weight-bearing. 

the increase in the range of movement ceases and then 





remains stationary for a period the question of passive 
assistance may arise, but forcible manipulation is not 
to be considered. In the lower extremity, if the range 
of flexion increases when walking is permitted, while 
extension becomes more limited, the joint requires further 
protection. In the case of recovered non-tuberculous 
arthritis we may decide to try to increase the range 
of movement. We are helped in our decision by the 
x-ray photograph and by the appearance of the joint. 
If it has stood the strain of exercise without reaction we 
may increase the range of movement 10 or 20 degrees, 
and fix it at the new angle for twenty-four or forty- 
eight hours to avoid reaction ; the joint can then be 
exercised at first without, and later with, the incidence 
of body weight. If the increased range is maintained the 
same procedure is repeated. If, on the contrary, reaction 
occurs and the range of movement is not maintained, 
or perhaps lessened, passive movements must not be 
permitted. 


PROLONGED IMMOBILIZATION OF A FRACTURED LIMB 

As I have already stated, immobilization in an 
adolescent or young adult need give no anxiety. After 
six or eight weeks the knee will recover free movement, 
even though there has been a sufficient pull upon it to 
maintain full alignment of the fracture. We have rarely 
experienced any trouble. After a compound suppurating 
fracture, where one meets with a mild peri-articular infec- 
tion, or where the joint has been badly strained or forced 
into hyperextension, the stiffness may be pronounced and 
very resistant. These conditions should be dealt with by 
manipulation in stages, and the joint should be fixed for 
a few days in each new position. Lest the fracture is 
not firmly consolidated it must be protected from strain 
during manipulation by the firm application of splints. 
In the case of the femur the patient should be placed 
upon his face with his thigh splinted, and the assistant 
should put firm pressure over the fracture while the knee 
is flexed. 

We are often confronted with an old mal-union or non- 
union of the femur and a stiff knee-joint. We should 
always endeavour to secure movement in the knee before 
operating upon the bone. If the rigidity is allowed to 
remain during the months necessary to treat the fracture 
the stiffness of the joint becomes more and more 
intractable. Before manipulating the knee we must make 
sure that the patella is mobile and that the quadriceps is 
not fixed to the femur, otherwise the quadriceps may be 
ruptured, the patella broken, or the tubercle of the tibia 
evulsed. It may be necessary to free these structures by 
open operation. 


ACTIVE AND PassIVE MOVEMENTS 

And now a word about active and passive movements, 
for by this branch of physiotherapy we prevent the forma- 
tion of adhesions and cure the less resistant types. When 
a joint has been sprained, and the preliminary treatment 
(which I have already described) has ended, the question 
of movement arises. If adhesions have formed movement 
is indicated, and active movements are to be preferred 
to passive ones. Active movements, being voluntary, are 
sure to be gentle, being limited by pain, while the muscle 
is truly exercised. Passive movements, unless very skil- 
fully performed, are apt to add to cicatricial tissue and 
interfere with repair. In young children and _ highly 
nervous people it may be necessary to prescribe passive 
movements, but if you have a choice, trust to the active 
type. When a joint has recovered from a fracture, or 
mild arthritis, the masseur should be warned not to 
employ what I have termed the “‘ pump handle ’’ method 
when passive movements are prescribed. It consists in 
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putting the joint through each of its movements several 
times instead of once. This often produces a reaction 
which will stiffen, not mobilize, a joint. It most often 
occurs in the elbow, which becomes stiff and painful, and 
often alarms the practitioner. We first exclude the 
presence of myositis ossificans, and then assume that the 
symptoms are the result of excessive movements. They 
disappear when the joint is rested for a few days, and 
then active movements may be allowed. It cannot be 
repeated too often that if passive movement is adopted 
it should be confined to one single movement in each 
direction once a day, and in the interval the arm should 
be slung at right angles. No adhesions can cccur in 
twenty-four hours which cannot easily be overcome. 





Myositis OssIFICANS TRAUMATICA 

For a moment we will deal with a serious complication, 
known as traumatic myositis ossificans. It may occur 
aiter any dislocation or fracture in the neighbourhood of 
a joint, but is most commonly found in the region of the 
elbow. It requires very careful handling. Its onset is 
gradual and usually painless, and when established may 
result in a locking of the joint. It is due to tearing of 
the muscular and periosteal tissue from bone, accompanied 
by haemorrhage. Fragments of periosteum and osteo- 
genetic tissue are pulled away, and thus the formation 
of new bone takes place along the interfibriliary and inter- 
muscular septa. The symptoms are insidious. An elbow 
which is doing well begins to get stiff in the third or 
fourth week. The practitioner, omitting to take an x-ray 
photograph, prescribes passive movements—a very dan- 
gerous thing to do. The x-ray would have shown a 
cloudiness about the attachment of some muscle—usually 
the brachialis anticus. In two or three weeks this shadow 
becomes more dense, and traces of bone structure are 
present. The elbow in such case should be kept quite 
still until evidence is obtained that bone deposit has 
ended. If the elbow has been slung at an acute angie 
it should be altered and placed in the most useful func- 
tional position, lest extra-articular ankylosis occur. When 
we are sure that no further bone deposit will take place— 
a fact easily ascertained by successive * rays—very gentle 
movements may be aliowed. The depcsit may be slowly 
absorbed or it may remain quiescent. If it causes dis- 
ability it may be removed, but if it does not materially 
affect movement it should not be interfered with ; during 
its developmental stage an operation often results in fresh 
deposit of bone. These deposits may remain for many 
months, and ultimately be absorbed, or they may develop 
all round the joint, producing a permanent ankylosis. I 
emphasize this in order to restrain you from employing 
either massage or movements in this condition. 


IscHAEMIC PaLsy 

Another and more alarming complication in fractures 
about the elbow is known as Volkmann’s ischaemic 
paralysis. It often produces ankylosis of the elbow-joint, 
with paralvsis and rigidity of the fingers. The condition 
is due to acute venous obstruction. It may be due to 
pressure from within, such as haemorrhage into the ante- 
cubital fossa, pressure from displaced fragments, or 
pressure from without due to tight bandaging. 

Svmptoms usually begin in the space of a few hours 
after injury ; the hand is painful, the fingers discoloured 
and numb, and voluntary movements may be lost. 
Irreparable mischief may take place in forty-eight hours. 
Treatment should be immediate ; every minute is impor- 
tant. The arm should be released from all restraint likely 
to produce obstruction. If this is not effective valuable 


time must not be wasted, and the blood clot should be 
evacuated by an incision into the ante-cubital space. This 
prompt action, based as it is on a sound pathological 
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basis, may save a calamity. I have no time to discuss the 
mechanical treatment of the stiff fingers, but I must warn 
you when dealing with fractures and dislocations about 
the elbow, never to flex the elbow-joint fully without 
first completely reducing the displaced bones. It is a 
highly dangerous proceeding. 


FoRCIBLE MANIPULATIONS 

I shall now deal in some detail with the subject of 
forcible manipulation, which is a branch of surgery that 
from time immemorial has been neglected by our pro. 
fession, and as a direct consequence much of it has fallen 
into the hands of the unqualified practitioner. Let ther 
be no mistake ; this has seriously undermined the public 
confidence, which has on occasions amounted to open 
hostility. If we honestly face the facts this attitude 
should cause us no surprise. No excuse will avail yg 
when a stiff joint, which has been treated for many 
months by various surgeons and practitioners without 
effect, rapidly regains its mobility and function at the 
hands of an irregular practitioner. We should be self. 
critical, and ask why we missed such an Opportunity 
ourselves. The problem is not solved by pointing out 
mistakes made by the unqualified—the question at issue 
is their success. Reputations are not made in any walk 
of life simply by failures. Failures are common to us all, 
and it is a far wiser and more dignified attitude on ou 
part to improve our armamentarium than dwell upon the 
mistakes made by others. With few exceptions a stiff 
joint is based on a clearly defined pathological basis, and 
a large proportion of cases cured by the manipulator 
represent a failure on the part of our profession. It is 
not a pleasant thought, but it is true. We are apt to 
shrug our shoulders and show contempt when a patient 
is told that ‘‘ a vertebra is out ; I will replace it.’’ Such 
a dramatic statement may have a _ psychological effect, 
and be an excellent preparation for treatment, because 
it inspires hope and compels confidence. Every practi- 
tioner knows the value of such a stimulus if he is to 
control the nervous eleinent so often associated with an 
organic lesion. In the neuro-mimetic and the neuro 
organic it is an essential part of treatment. The success 
of the manipulator has given rise to a widespread belief 
that he has been born with a “ gift’ or ‘‘ intuition.” 
Of this we have no evidence. It is obvious there is 
nothing which he does that should not be undertaken 
more safely by any surgeon or practitioner who possesses 
a knowledge of the anatomy and pathology of the joints, 
but—and this is fundamental—he must become familiar 
with methods of manipulation which are safe and 
thorough ; he must learn the art, and he must know the 
right joint to tackle—a mistake on his part is far less 
excusable than when made by the unquzlified. It is often 
stated of H. O. Thomas that he had an unreasonable 
objection to moving joints, and that the breaking down of 
adhesions was anathema to him. His experience of bone 
setters was based on their procedure over forty yeas 
ago, when not a week passed but he came in contact with 
tuberculous joints which had been forcibly moved, some 
times with tragic consequence. Radiography was unknown 
then, and joints were broken down indiscriminately ; i 
these days an x-ray photograph is in the hands of every- 
body, and such calamities are proportionately few. 

I have endeavoured to indicate the type of joint which 
should be moved, and the stage at which this should be 
done, drawing attention to certain doubtful conditions 
which should be approached tentatively and even expetr 
mentally, and I have laid down rules which should guide 
us in deciding whether a joint has recovered from al 
arthritis or not. In rupturing non-arthritic adhesions 
there are certain points I wish to emphasize. Recent 





adhesions may be broken down under gas and oxygel 
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When they are of firm character full anaesthesia is essen- 
tial, for complete muscular relaxation must be secured 
before manipulation can be thoroughly performed ; they 
cannot’ be dealt with satisfactorily if there is the least 
muscular resistance. An advantage of the lighter anaes- 
thesia is that the patient can be made to move his joint 
immediately consciousness returns, and this has an 
excellent moral effect. We should be familiar with the 
range of movements in the various joints if we are to 
avoid strain. The range may differ in individuals, and 
the sound practice is to take the healthy joint as a 

ide, comparing its movements during the operation with 
those on the affected side. After the joint has been con- 
ducted through its complete range of movement we should 
be satisfied ; it is unnecessary to repeat it. 

When adhesions are broken down the manipulation 
should be completed on one occasion, unless they are 
exceedingly firm, and the limb should be placed in the 

ition of full correction while the patient is unconscious. 
If, for instance, the shoulder has been fixed in adduction 
he should be allowed to awake with the arm in full 
abduction. If, on the other hand, the manipulation has 
been very severe, and reaction is feared, the joint should 
be rested for a day or two, massage being employed 
instead of movements. 

I have emphasized the necessity of putting the joint 
through its complete range of movements, and to make 
this clear I will briefly describe the technique which I 
follow on the three joints most generally associated with 
adhesions—the knee, shoulder, and elbow. 


TECHNIQUE IN MANIPULATING THE KNEE 

In breaking down adhesions the joint should be fully flexed, 
and in that position the leg is rotated out and in. This 
rotation should be continued while the knee is being fully 
extended, care being taken that the extension is complete. 
The knee is again flexed over the surgeon’s forearm, which is 
placed across the popliteal space—in this way the tibia is 
levered slightly forward. If the adhesions are in front of the 
joint the knee should be flexed while the hip-joint is hyper- 
extended, in order that extra tension may be put upon the 
structures in front of the joint. This is a most important 
movement, and is often neglected. 

If, after injury, a patient is unable to extend his knee 
fully, we may suspect an unreduced semilunar cartilage, 
sometimes, but far more rarely, a fracture or evulsion of the 
tibial spine, clearly seen on an x-ray film. A displaced semi- 
lunar cartilage may be reduced by manipulation even after 
several months. The knee should be flexed and _ rotated 
inwards, then abducted during extension in the case of the 
internal cartilage ; in dealing with the external cartilage the 
tibia should be rotated outwards and adducted. In addition, 
the manipulation which I have described for breaking down 
adhesions should be practised, for adhesions are often found 
in connexion with a displaced cartilage. Unless the knee 
extends fully and easily we may be sure the meniscus is not 
teduced. 

THE SHOULDER 

The shoulder-joint is very commonly bound down _ by 
adhesions even after very slight injury. It is apt to occur 
in the aged, more especially following fractures and disloca- 
tions. All fractures about the shoulder where adhesions 
may be expected should be treated in the abducted position. 
In the fragile and aged this position may not be tolerated, 
and the arm will then have to be kept against the side, and 
gentle passive movements started in the third week. 

In breaking down shoulder adhesions, especially in the 
aged, great care is needed, for it is not difficult to produce 
a fracture or dislocation. This unpleasant occurrence is apt 
to be associated with rotation outwards or abduction, and the 
Padded fist should be pushed into the axilla in support of the 
head and neck when manipulation is practised. In this joint 
tt is especially necessary to check manipulation by comparing 
the range of movements with those of the sound side. * The 
Patient should lie on his back, with the injured shoulder 
Protruding over the edge of the table. . The arm should then 








be rotated inwards and outwards, and while the scapula is 
fixed the arm should be completely adducted and abducted. 
In this position it should again be rotated inwards and 
outwards. The scapula should next be released and allowed 
to move with the arm, while it is fully elevated. In this 
position it should again be rotated inwards so that the fore- 
arm can easily be placed behind the back, and outwards so 
that the arm can be placed behind the neck. The arm 
should then be circumducted while being brought down to the 
side. Finally—and this is an important and often neglected 
movement—the arms are elevated and the hands placed behind 
the head, and from this position the arm is pushed back- 
wards, the head of the hamerus stretching the front part of 
the capsule. If adhesions are very firm these movements 
may have to be done in stages, but where possible it is best 
that they should be completed on one occasion. 


THE ELBow-JoINt 

In breaking down adhesions about the elbow-joint especial 
care is needed. If they are recent and not accompanied by 
fracture, the joint should be put through its complete range 
of movement. If the adhesions are very firm and are asso- 
ciated with a fracture, or follow a dislocation, mobility should 
be brought about in stages. My practice is first to extend the 
arm to the point of safety, which I estimate by the degree 
of resistance it offers, and then I flex it, using only very 
slight force. The arm is then slung in flexion and kept there 
for two or three days, when it is extended, and kept in 
extension for a couple of days. If no reaction has taken 
place the sling should be removed and active movements 
allowed. It may be necessary to repeat this routine in a few 
days. If the range cf movement increases with use, no matter 
how slowly, neither passive nor forced movements should be 
allowed. We should remember that in children a stiff elbow 
often becomes mobile with active use when it resents passive 
movement, and it frequently happens that when massage and 
passive movements have failed to make any impression, and 
have been discontinued, the child appears a few months later 
with a freely movable joint. It is not uncommon to meet 
with a stiff joint in an adolescent following a fracture through 
the condyle which has not been accurately reduced. The 
elbow usually assumes an angle of about 40 degrees from full 
extension. This ankylosis, if roughly handled, may react and 
the joint become inflamed ; so to avoid that, we flex the elbow 
without using much force, until strong obstruction is met 
with, and then we keep it slung in its new position for a few 
days, after which we find it easy to obtain a further flexion 
of 10 or 20 degrees. This routine is repeated two or three 
times, and the result is often most encouraging, for we may 
secure a considerable range of movement at a more useful 
angle in a joint that otherwise would remain very stiff. 

These manipulations are applied to firm peri-articular or 
intra-articular adhesions, not those accompanied by destruction 
of joint surfaces. 

AFTER-TREATMENT 

The after-treatment of joints following forcible manipu- 
lation is important. Active movements should be started 
as soon as consciousness is restored. It may be necessary 
to assist these movements passively once a day ; active 
movements should be repeated frequently. If effusion 
takes place in a joint it is strongly suggestive of the 
rupture of intra-articular adhesions, but such effusion does 
not necessarily imply that the manipulation should not 
have been employed unless it is followed by a progressive 
diminution of the range of movement. If this occurs rest 
is called for, the limb being fixed in a position opposed 
to the contraction. Recovery will be expedited by dealing 
with the joint persuasively rather than forcibly, but if, 
even in the presence of considerable pain, the range of 
movement is increased by exercise, rest is contraindicated. 
Pain which is sharp and of short duration is negligible, 
but if pain persists when the joint is at rest it means that 
a reaction, likely to be followed by stiffness, has set in, 
and is a danger signal calling for pause. If a patient is 
able to move. his joint freely after manipulation he is 
encouraged to use it freely. Exercise is better for him 
than any form of physiotherapy. 
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The stiffness following chronic arthritis, or firm peri- 
articular adhesions following sepsis, must be approached 
with considerable caution. It should be a carefully con- 
ducted experiment, for we cannot always predict whether 
or not a reaction will occur. 

I will illustrate this by again taking the knee-joint as an 
example, assuming that there have been no destructive 
changes in the bone. If it is fixed in extension it should 
be moved a few degrees in flexion—the range depending on the 
resistance. The limb is then placed in a splint in order to 
retain the knee in its new position. It is rested there for 
a few days. The bandage is then removed, and the surgeon 
assists the patient to extend his knee. If this is successful 
the splint and the knee are still further flexed, and the joint 
is rested in its new position. If the range of movement is 
maintained we know we can continue on these lines and 
bring about a more complete mobilization. If it becomes 
fixed in its fresh position, and in spite of all coaxing remains 
fixed, we must face failure, and we must let the joint ankylose 
in the best functional position. It is well to remember that 
often when no amount of forcible manipulation will move 
the knee it may gradually yield under continuous pressure 
by bandage over splint. 


AcUTE SUPPURATIVE SYNOVITIS 

A very anxious problem is that of the acute suppurative 
synovitis, which, without treatment, ends in firm fibrous, 
or more often bony, ankylosis. Can anything be done to 
modify or prevent this ankylosis? If it occurs, say, in the 
knee, immediate evacuation of fluid content is indicated. 
If this is done while the content is serous or mildly sero- 
purulent, destruction of the joint may be obviated ; it 
should be well washed out with saline, alcohol, or ether. 
This can conveniently be done by introducing two aspira- 
ting needles, one being used as an exit while lotion is 
driven through the other. This is repeated, if necessary, 
on several occasions until the discharge is serous ; when 
this has occurred the joint should be fixed for twenty-four 
hours in extension, and then for the same time in about 
50 degrees of flexion to prevent the formation of fixed 
adhesions, which, in this acute condition, form very 
rapidly. When the acute symptoms are over, assisted 
active movements without body weight should be pre- 
scribed. If, however, destructive suppuration sets in, 
the joint should be opened, and movements as initiated 
by Willems, and developed by Everidge, during the great 
war, are called for. 

Everidge devised a very ingenious apparatus to aid the 
patient’s will power in moving the joint. Two transverse 
incisions are made into the joint from the inner and outer 
borders of the patella along the lines of cleavage, each about 
one inch in length, without involving the lateral ligaments. 
The cut synovial membrane is stitched to the skin. I had 
opportunities of examining Everidge’s cases during the war, 
and was very much impressed by what I saw. The joint was 
treated as if it were an empyema, and 50 per cent. of the 
cases ended with useful movement. The patients became 
interested in carrying out the exercises, and several told me 
that when the joint became painful they evacuated the pus 
by flexing and extending the joint, and thus obtained relief. 
By these movements, practised every two hours night and 
day, the retention of pus was avoided. This treatment is not 
so successful in suppurative arthritis involving all the elements 
of the joint, and of no use when osteomyelitis invades the 
joint from the bones without. Such cases invariably end in 
ankylosis. 

THE RHEUMATOID GrRouUP OF CASES 

The rheumatoid group of cases form a large proportion 
of the diseases we meet with in joints, and their dis- 
cussion can be approached from many angles. I will 
confine myself, and that very briefly, to a few surgical 
points on their management without reference to the 
etiological problem they present. Fcr this purpose the 
groups may be classified as ‘“‘ proliferative’’ and 
‘* degenerative.’’ 
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The proliferative type, most commonly found jp y and sl 
young, is characteristically polyarticular, the swelling, the P 
the joints being firm, dense, and rarely fluctuant. 3 ‘oint 
clinical picture is that of a resistant, long-continued, a4 et | 
or subacute joint affection, very sensitive and painy ments 
and prone to early malposition and to early ankylosis, modifi 
x-ray film shows a bone with a diminished line shadoy Jeg ap 
somewhat mottled and stippled. The joint space fof the 
narrowed, and lipping is not present to any extent, Bop terver 
ankylosis is frequent and the prognosis is grave. comm 

The degenerative type is characterized by early lippiggh a care 
and late hyperostosis, and the prognosis is much mopf and it 
favourable, for the destruction of the joint is less rapid easily 
the lesion being first confined to the synovial membray spica 
and to the edges of the joint. 

The surgical indication in either condition is preventiye§ adduc 
We should visualize the deformities found in the neglectsf fixed 
case, and prevent them from occurring, so that if anky§a lea 
losis takes place the functional disability will be at jg meast 
minimum. This is usually within the power of th canno 
surgeon, and treatment should not be delayed whigf dition 
etiological investigations are being made. A visit to any 
spa will reveal cases in every condition of life wit) 
appalling deformities which should never have happene§ pe 
had there been a working association between a physician the i 
and a surgeon. In either type the hips and knees should of fix 
not be allowed to contract, nor the wrists to palmar-fle, tions 
With the disappearance of acute symptoms in the pr§ ofort 
liferative variety very gentle movements should be encour§ whict 
aged under close observation, for considerable judgement funct 
is required to estimate the proportion between rest anf fp 
movement. The exercises should in the main be active 59 de 
rather than passive, and if persistent pain follows without} ¢o th 
increase of mobility harm is being done. Where manyj ated, 
joints are affected it is wise to apply the test to one} at-w 
and if no reaction follows, the others can be approached.§ and 
By choosing the right moment and_ observing the} when 
behaviour of the joint we may be enabled to retain some pron; 
movement, even in the proliferative type. held 

In the degenerative group systematic movement without} wrist 
an anaesthetic is called for, but we must sail cautiously} qegr 
between Scylla and Charybdis. Persistent pain and swekf abdy 
ing without a gain in movement should warn us of exces} very 
sive exercise. When many joints are affected and anky-§ short 
losis seems inevitable we should decide in what position} to ¢] 
the limbs should be placed to attain the most useful 
function. For instance, if we have two ankylosed hip 0: 
and two ankylosed knees they are more useful slightly defo 
flexed at angles which will enable the patient to sit h 
If these joints are ankylosed in the extended position the ie 
plight of the patient is hopeless. This is especially im hip 
portant in elderly people, who are unfitted to bear th a 
strain of later operative correction. In 

Traumatic osteo-arthritis in which there is no evidence bd 
of infection may be caused by the faulty incidence d na 
body weight upon a joint, as so often occurs in ma “ 
united fractures, or from the irritation of an old fractut si 
within the joint. It is often found in haemophilia from ‘es 
the continued presence of haemorrhage, or from traulli 8 
due to recurring displacements of the semilunar cartilagyg 
or it may follow occupational strain. The treatmett aa 
should be modified to suit each individual case. ee 

We very commonly meet with a hypertrophic oste 
arthritis, generally monarticular, which affects elderyg ™4Y 

















people. It frequently follows injury, and most frequent ‘ ” 
involves the hip-joint. Limitations in movement ocd és 
early, and disability, slight at first, slowly. increases. MR. ~ 
the later stages an x-ray photograph shows a diminutidl 
of joint space and progressive lipping. This conditia Cev 
should not be treated in its early stages by fixation Teau 


the joint, but movement should be strictly regulatel aca 


Exercises should be practised without weight-beatilg jn 
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Nd in {yfand should be governed by the character and duration of | muscles ; to elevation of the trochanter following absorp- 
swelling ofthe pain. A pain which rapidly disappears when the tion or displacement of the head and neck ; and is 
lant, eS ioint is rested may be ignored ; if, however, it persists increased when walking, because of faulty deflexion of 
ued, acy for a considerable time we may be certain that the move- body weight. Adduction is not primarily the result of 
id painfjf ments of the joint have been excessive and should be | walking, for it may occur while the patient is lying if 







losis, Tyf modified. In the later stages, if the disease advances, the 
1 shadoyf leg appears shortened, because of adduction and elevation 
Space fof the pelvis. Pain may be very severe and surgical in- 
nt. Bog tervention is called for. We find that adhesions are 
commonly associated with the bony changes, and often 
rly lipping a careful manipulation under anaesthesia gives great relief 
1UCh mop and increases the range of movement. If the joint moves 
less rapid easily under manipulation no fixation beyond a flannel 
membrang spica is needed, but if there be excessive osteophytic out- 
wths, and the joint feels resistant to manipulation, 
Teventiye§ adduction should be corrected and the joint should be 
Neglect fixed in plaster in the corrected position ; subsequently 
t if anky. a leather fixation corset should be worn. Operative 
be at igf measures are needed in the more advanced cases, which 
ot of the cannot otherwise be relieved, and where the physical con- 
yed whikf ditions are favourable. 
Sit to any 
life with TREATMENT OF FIXED ANKYLOSIS 
happeneif Before concluding my address I will state very briefly 
Physician the principles which should guide us in the management 
es shoulif of fixed or permanent ankylosis. We know the malposi- 
Umar- flex, tions where joints become ankylosed if left to the unaided 
_ the prof oforts of nature, and I will now indicate the positions 
be encou§ which should be aimed at to secure the most useful 
judgement# function. 
Test aif Jn the shoulder the arm should be abducted to 
be active} 50 degrees, the elbow resting in front of the coronal plane 
'S without so that, when it is at right angles and the forearm supin- 
ere many§ ated, the palm of the hand is towards the face. The angle 
t to one} at-which an elbow is placed will depend upon the patient 
proached, and his occupation. Most people find it more useful 
Ving the} when placed a few degrees below a right angle. If 
tain som§ pronation and supination are lost the radius should be 
held midway between pronation and supination. The 
tt without} wrist should be dorsiflexed at an angle of about 25 
~autiously} degrees. The hip should be ankylosed with very slight 
and swelkf abduction, very slight flexion—20 to 25 degrees—and 
of exct#} very slight external rotation. The knee should be placed 
nd anky- short of complete extension, and the foot at right angles 
Positiows§ to the leg. 


st useful 
; OSTEOTOMY 
osed hips 


1 slightly Osteotomy has an important place in the correction of 
+ too deformity and the restoration of correct alignment. It 
sition the should not be performed in the presence of active disease. 
sially im Its uses are mainly in connexion with deformities at the 
bear ti hip or knee, and it is most effective where the ankylosis 
is bony. 

evidaal In the hip it is employed to correct rotation, flexion, 
dence @ abduction, and adduction. The position of election is 
in maf (ow transtrochanteric or intertrochanteric, although it is 
| fracturg SOMetimes advisable to make the section just below the 
‘ilia. from lesser trochanter. If there is much flexion deformity the 
a trauma higher section should be made, otherwise when the limb is 
call extended the upper end will protrude anteriorly and 
treatment? J°0pardize the vessels, or result in a non-union. If the 
| section is intertrochanteric, or through the lower part of 
‘ic oste the great trochanter, the removal of a wedge of bone 
s elderyg May be necessary, especially if the neck is shortened or 
requently the head displaced upwards. In all osteotomies of the 
.nt occity "Pper femur the adductors should be divided. 

ases. ‘Osteotomy is frequently performed to correct adduction 
minutiog 2 €@ tuberculous hip. Adduction is accompanied by 
conditiong ‘levation of the pelvis on the diseased side, and this 
xation df Tsults in a practical shortening of the leg. It is due to 
egulatet ficatricial contraction of an unsound ankylosis at the 
-bearingg JOMt ;. to contraction and shortening of the adductor 














the joint is not efficiently controlled. The main cause is 
an unsound ankylosis with absorption of bone and the 
formation of strong cicatricial tissue. If the joint is not 
controlled the cicatricial contraction proceeds until adduc- 
tion is complete, and it is at this stage only that an 
osteotomy can be performed without danger of recur- 
rence. During and after adolescence an extra-articular 
bony fixation may be employed, either with or without 
an osteotomy. If the hip has been kept in good position 
an extra-articular fixation is all that need be done. In 
children, where adduction is often accompanied by move- 
ment, and time is not so important a factor, an extra- 
articular bony fixation is not indicated. When a bony 
ankylosis of the knee is accompanied by a lateral devia- 
tion, or a genu recurvatum, osteotomy is needed to 
correct the deformity. This can be performed through 
the femur or the tibia. If the recurvatum is accompanied 
by a backward displacement the osteotomy should take 
place through the knee in order to bring the tibia 
forward. ; 


ARTHRODESIS, PSEUDARTHROSIS, AND ARTHROPLASTY 

We frequently meet with a short fibrous ankylosis 
which is painful when subjected to strain. In such a case 
it may be necessary to substitute a bony ankylosis for a 
fibrous one. This is done by arthrodesis, which is a 
modified excision, and is most effective in the knee and 
ankle. The procedure is called for most frequently in 
adult tubercle, a condition not suitable for a mobilizing 
operation such as arthroplasty or pseudarthrosis. 

For painful monarticular osteo-arthritis of the hip, 
already referred to, which cannot be dealt with conser- 
vatively, an operative attack may be needed. An arthro- 
desis will transform a weak painful joint which cannot 
bear weight to a strong and painless limb. This opera- 
tion, if effectively performed, is a serious one, as it 
involves a complete disarticulation and a careful apposi- 
tion of the denuded bones. It should be reserved, there- 
fore, for the comparatively young and healthy, and should 
not be performed on the weak or aged. An operation 
which is very effective in these cases, and only takes 
a few minutes to perform, is the oblique osteotomy intro- 
duced by Lorenz for irreducible congenital hips, and 
known as the “‘ bifurcation operation.’’ It is as success- 
ful in monarticular osteo-arthritis as it is in ununited 
fracture of the femur. 

Many operations have been devised by which painless 
motion may be retained. 


INDICATIONS FOR MoBILIzING ANKYLOSED JOINTS 

I shall not enter into any details of the various opera- 
tions which have been employed in order to render 
ankylosed joints mobile. Some consist in a reconstruction 
of the joint, others consist of very free removal of bone 
about the joint, with or without fascial interposition. In 
other cases excision is performed, while in certain hips 
where not only has the joint been destroyed, but massive 
thickening of the peri-articular structures is present, it 
may be advisable to remove an inch of the femur in its 
upper third, fat or muscle being placed between the ends, 
and so a very useful -pseudarthrosis is secured. Details 
of these various operations may be found in modern 
orthopaedic textbooks. As technique improves the opera- 
tive field increases, but even now we can offer suggestions 
which will help us to decide whether we should try to 
make an ankylosed joint mobile. 
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All who have had experience of arthroplasty are agreed 
that the most successful cases are those in which the 
ankylosis is bony, with comparatively normal-shaped 
bones. This will include traumatic joints, and those 
the result of pyaemia. We may exclude. tuberculous 
joints, which so often and for years contain foci of 
infection. 

The operation is comntraindicated in the presence of 
active disease, and should be delayed until at least two 
years after its complete cessation. It should never be 
performed in the presence of sinuses, nor where the soft 
tissues are infiltrated and tense, nor where muscles are 
atrophied and adherent ; nor should it be performed 
until growth is ended. The joint which responds most 
favourably to an arthroplasty is the elbow ; the knee, 
although technique has improved, mainly by the excel- 
lent work of Putti, is still in the experimental stage. It is 
an operation which requires the highest judgement and 
skill on the part of the surgeon, and fortitude on the 
part of the patient, for the after-treatment is very 
painful. The elbow is a joint where we can almost 
promise a satisfactory result—good movement and fair 
stability ; but the ankle-joint, if stiff and painless, should 
not be mobilized ; if painful it should be arthrodesed. 
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In a previous paper I' have put on record the impressions 
gained after the employment of avertin in 345 unse’ected 
gynaecological operations. Our experience has now ex- 
tended to over 1,000 cases, and increasing use has gone 
to confirm the view expressed in 1929 by Blomfield and 
Shipway’? in their paper introducing avertin to British 
surgery that it is ‘‘a valuable addition to the drugs at 
the disposal of the anaesthetist.’’ 

The method of administration adopted is similar to 
that described in the previous communication and to that 
employed by other surgeons, and it is unnecessary here 
to enter into a detailed description. |The procedure is 
very easily learned. The evening before the operation 
the bowel is washed out with an enema. One hour before, 
one-eighth of a grain of morphine is given hypodermically. 
Before removal from bed, the patient turns on the side 
and the drug in solution is s!owly instilled into the rectum, 
the administration taking about fifteen minutes. Before 
the lapse of this period the patient is usually unconscious, 
the induction of the anaesthesia being smooth and pleas- 
ant. Throughout the induction and the period of un- 
consciousness the anaesthesia is strougly reminiscent of 
a deep natural sleep. On two or three occasions only 
have we found some mental excitement during the 
induction, while on three occasions the patients failed 
to pass over into complete unconsciousness. In all cases 
there is complete amnesia. The maximum anaesthesia 
is reached about thirty minutes after the commencement 
of the induction, and we plan that this interval will 
elapse before the operation is begun, although on many 
occasions, owing to the exigencies of the operating theatre, 
we have without disadvantage allowed over an hour to 


pass. 
The drug is quickly absorbed from the rectum, but 
the dissolving fluid remains in the bowel for a longer 








a 
time, and in the case of operations carried out jp the 


lithotomy position it is apt to be squeezed out duriy 
the examination or the introduction of the Speculum 
with a consequent soiling of the parts. To prevent this 
it is our practice in such cases to withdraw the remaipj,, 
fluid by means of a rubber catheter immediately befor 
the commencement of the operation. 

We employ, as a routine, a dosage of 0.1 gram per kijy 
of body weight. In very obese patients instead of giy; 
the fu'l ratio we employ a diminished dosage of 0.08 
0.06 gram per kilo. We use the liquid preparation whic) 
contains 1 gram of avertin in each cubic centimetre, and 
by means of the chart supplied by the makers the Tespec. 
tive quantities can be determined easily and Tapidly, 
With this dosage the anaesthesia obtained is not profound, 
and, although sufficient often to allow of a minor pro- 
cedure, such as curettage and, occasionally, of a Plastic 
operation for vaginal prolapse, we find it an advaittage 
as a routine to amplify it by means of ether given by 
the open method. The quantity of ether required js 
usually much less than that necessary for an unaide 
inhalation anaesthesia. It may now be claimed tha 
the experience of many clinics engaged in all classes of 
surgical work has established that, when employed x 
a ‘‘ basal anaesthetic ’’ in such dosage as I have mep. 
tioned, avertin is a safe drug. During the early days 
fatalities were recorded, but there can be no doubt that 
these arose almost invariably from pushing the dosage 
to the stage of inducing a complete and _ self-sufficient 


anaesthesia. 
ANALYSIS OF CASES 


The drug has been used as the routine anaesthetic ip 
my department during the period ‘under review, and, 
except where on a few occasions a pelvic swelling—for 
example, fibroid tumour, pelvic abscess—has so encroached 
upon the rectum as to impose a mechanical obstacle to 
the instillation of the fluid, there has been no selection 
of cases. For this reason the experience can be accepted 
as representing that of an average gynaecological hospital 
practice in which, a!though much of the operating is of 
a minor nature, there is naturally at the same time a 
large admixture of grave and emergency material. Thus 
there were over 200 cases necessitating opening of the abdo- 
men for the carrying out of hysterectomy (71), salpingo- 
odphorectomy (24), ovariotomy (34) and removal of cysts 
with twisted pedicles (6), removal of the tube in ruptured 
tubal pregnancy (16), myomectomy for fibromyoma (10), 
appendicectomy (235), etc. There were 130 cases of 
plastic repair for vaginal prolapse. The age of the 
patients has varied from 5 to 76. 

In the series there were five deaths, and in no instance 
could the fatal issue be attributed either directly o 
indirectly to the avertin. 

The clinical data are briefly as follows: 

1. K.117, 8-para, aged 58, was admitted in a collapsed 
state with complete acute inversion of uterus and_ vaginal 
prolapse associated with uterine fibroid. Death occurred 
twelve hours after hysterectomy. 

2. R.156, 4-para, aged 40, with an abdominal swelling 
a year’s duration, was admitted with a history of vomiting, 
acute abdominal pain, and fever. Death occurred twenty- 
eight hours after operation, involving removal of an infected 
and adherent ovarian tumour. 

3. D.762, 1-para, aged 40, was admitted for a marked 
degree of vaginal prolapse. There was a history of toxt 
goitre for fourteen years. She developed broncho-pneumona 
four days after a modified plastic repair operation, and died 
ten days later. 

4. 1.366, 9-para, aged 40, was admitted with a history of 
breathlessness, menorrhagia, and, recently, of retention of 
urine. She collapsed four hours after removal of cervical 
fibroid by total hysterectomy, and died three hours latet 
The post-mortem revealed chronic toxic changes in spleen, 
liver, and kidneys. 
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"5. F289, 1-para, aged 60, was a very obese patient weighing 
15 stone, with very advanced and generalized abdominal 
carcinoma, probably originating in the uterine body. She 
died from heart failure thirteen days after exploratory 
curettage. 

In addition to these five deaths, there was in hospital 
during the period under review one death after laparotomy 
and drainage of an abdominal abscess, which extended 
deeply into the pelvis, and in which ether anaesthesia 
was employed. 

This mortality rate of 5 in 1,000, or 0.5 per cent., is 
much below our previous mortality rate of 34 in 1,799 
consecutive cases, or 1.9 per cent., with ether, alone or 
in combination with chloroform, as the routine anaes- 
thetic. We do not claim that in this reduction the sole 
part has been played by the employment of avertin, for 
it is possible to cite ways in which the general advance 
in our knowledge of gynaecological therapeusis within 
recent years has displaced surgery in favour of conserva- 
tism, and has thus contributed towards a saving of lives. 
During the period under review, for example, over forty 
cases of acute salpingitis (both gonococcal and _ strepto- 
coccal) were treated paliiatively without mortality, and 
a large number of cases of intractable uterine haemorrhage 
were treated by non-operative means, such as radium, 
x rays, etc. By curtailing the necessity for recourse to 
major surgery these advances have necessarily tended 
to a general lowering of our mortality figures. Further, 
the recognition of the common part played by cervical 
infection in the production of low abdominal and _ iliac 
fossa pain, which at times may even assume acute charac- 
ters, has, by improving our diagnostic weapons, reduced 
abdominal exploration for suspected appendicitis, tubal 
and ovarian disease, etc.* The greater insistence on a 
rigid pre-operative investigation and preparation, and in 
those cases in which post-operative infection is a special 
risk—for examp!e, in vaginal prolapse—the prophylactic 
immunization of the patient with a_ streptococcal and 
B. coli vaccine, have also doubt!ess helped to reduce the 
post-operative morbidity and mortality. 

After making all these allowances, however, we are 
convinced that the adoption of avertin as a basal anaes- 
thetic has not only removed much of the Cistress formerly 
experienced by the paticnt, but has in a material way 
eliminated the risks incidental to all surgical procedures. 





ADVANTAGES CLAIMED FOR AVERTIN 

1. Comfort of Induction.—The importance of this factor 
cannot be overestimated. It is a matter of favourable 
comment by patients who have on previous occasions 
experienced other methods of anaesthesia. Apart from 
this softening of the memories of the operation day, 
however, we have the advantages accruing from the 
lessening of the pre-operative emotional stress. The work 
of Crile' and others has emphasized the importance of 
these questions by directing attention to the profound 
physical changes induced in the organism by emoticon. The 
sleep induced ‘before the patient leaves her bed implies 
that with avertin we have a simple and effective method 
of eliminating a whole series of dread-inspiring prelimin- 
aries—-the tense expectation of the event, the arrival of 
the attendant to herald its approach, the agitation accom- 
panying removal to the ante-room, and the administration 
of the anaesthetic. To many patients these circumstances 
constitute the most vivid memories of the operation, and 
it is a fact that the more acute sensibilities of women 
tender them especialiy prone to such mental suffering. 

2. Reduction of Post-operative Distress and Morbidity. 
—In ordinary circumstances the patient sleeps deeply for 
several hours after the operation, and thereafter for a 
considerable time the sensations remain dulled, so that 
the awaking to full consciousness, with its attendant 
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discomfort and pain, is delayed often by many hours. 
Further, one of the most important of the advantages 
of avertin is the virtual elimination of the tendency to 
retching and. sickness after the operation. The hospital 
ward following an operation day is now practically un- 
disturbed in this respect, with the consequent removal 
of a grave source of distress, not only to the victims 
themselves, but also to the other patients, and with a 
consequent lessening of the work of the nursing staff. 
It cannot be denied that the relief brought in these ways 
to the patient in the immediate post-operative phase must 
imply, in addition, a reduction in the risk to life and 
health. The abolition of the straining incidental to 
vomiting by leaving the wounds undisturbed diminishes 
the chance of haemorrhage and sepsis. The importance 
of these advantages can hardly be overestimated in regard 
to laparotomy and pelvic floor wounds. Dandy* has 
recently called attention to the same benefits which 
avertin confers in major brain surgery. 

3. Reduction of Post-operative Pulmonary Complica- 
tions.—Post-operative bronchitis and pneumonia, formerly 
a not infrequent source of anxiety and danger, have been 
reduced. In a total of 203 cases in which opening of the 
abdomen was carried out there has been an entire absence 
of such post-operative pulmonary troubles. Altogether, in 
the series of 1,000 cases, there have been three instances 
of mild bronchitis, one of pleurisy, and three of broncho- 
pneumonia. There was one death from broncho-pneumonia, 
which developed after a plastic operation for prolapse in 
a woman with toxic goitre. It is at first sight rather 
remarkable that, although we employ ether so consist- 
ently in conjunction with avertin, we have had only one 
death from broncho-pneumonia in this large series. The 
lessened quantity of the inhalation anaesthetic required 
after avertin plays, of course, an important part. We 
have come to the conclusion that of equal, if not of 
greater, moment is the fact that the smoothness of the 
induction and the elimination of retching, both during 
the course of the operation and the early post-operative 
phase, lead to a wholesale reduction in the risk of septic 
inhalation. Many other observers have referred to the 
infrequency of pulmonary complications after the. employ- 
ment of avertin. For example, Dandy* recently has 
recorded ‘‘ 250 major cranial operations of every type 
without mortality from the anaesthetic, no post-opera- 
tive pneumonia, and no deleterious effect immediate or 
remote.’’ Dandy believes that with avertin there is a 
reduction in the risk of aspiration of gross septic material 
into the lungs. Wiilfing,® in a recent paper, based on 
a record of 1,200 cases, refers to the same facts, and states 
that in his series pulmonary troubles have been fewer 
and less severe than with ordinary inhalation anaesthesia. 
The diminished risk of pulmonary irritation makes avertin 
of special value where anaesthesia is contemplated in 
patients already suffering from bronchitis, asthma, etc. 

It should further be noted that in our series there have 
been no cases of acute dilatation of the stomach or para- 
lytic ileus. It is possible that the absence of these com- 
plications is to be’related to the use of avertin, although 
on this question further data are necessary. 


DISADVANTAGES OF AVERTIN 

1. Lowering of Blood Pressuve.—This constitutes one 
of the most striking effects of avertin. We have found 
that a systolic drop of 20 to 30 mm. Hg is not uncommon, 
and in cases of hypertension the fail may be as great as 
100 mm. Hg. It commences with induction and usually 
reaches its maximum within fifteen to twenty minutes. 
Dr. W. P. Kennedy, working in my department, has 


subjected the blood pressure during avertin anaesthesia 
to a close study in 150 cases, and has published the results 
in the British Journal of Anaesthesia.’ 


This paper should 
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be consulted by those interested. In this place it may be 
stated that our conclusions are that the fall in blood 
pressure is of no practical significance. Even in the cases 
showing the maximum drop the general condition has 
not given rise to any anxiety. In many cases we have 
noted that the pressure is quickly restored spontaneously 
or after the administration of the ether is begun. It is 
quickly readjusted by the hypodermic injection of 1/2 
c.cm. of a solution of ephedrine hydrochloride (50 mg. per 
c.cm.), and this we utilized commonly during our early 
experience, although, since recognizing that the condition 
is clinically unimportant, we are now using drugs less and 
less. Our findings in these respects are paralleled by 
those of other workers (for example Dandy). 

2. Depression of Respiration.—Slowing and_ reduction 
in the amplitude of respiration are common, and _ this 
effect at first gave us some concern. We have, however, 
seen no harm arise from it. Where severe, it is at once 
readjusted by administering carbon dioxide. For this 
purpose we find it advisable that a cylinder of oxygen 
containing 5 per cent. CO, should always be at hand in 
the theatre. 

A minor disadvantage of avertin is the headache of 
which a considerable proportion of patients complain on 
waking from the anaesthetic. It is readily controlled by 
pyramidon 5 grains (repeated after four hours if necessary, 
aithough one dose usually suffices). 


CONCLUSIONS 

1. Emp!oyed in a dosage which does not exceed 0.1 gram 
per kilo of body weight, avertin is a safe drug. In this 
dosage it may suffice for minor operative work, but a 
supplementary inhalation anaesthesia is usually required. 

2. Its advantages are: (a) ease, comfort, and certainty 
of induction ; (b) reduction of post-operative discomfort 
and sickness ; (c) reduction of post-operative pulmonary 
coimplications. 

3. In this series of 1,000 unselected cases there have 
been no deleterious effects, either immediate or remote. 

4. There have been five deaths in the series, and in 
no instance could the fatal issue be attributed to the 
avertin. 
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Lipiodol radiography has become an extremely useful 
diagnostic procedure during the last few years. Lipiodol 
came into its own quite early in the diagnosis of diseases 
of the chest, tumours of the spinal cord, and sterility. 
It is an oil containing about 50 per cent. of iodine, and 
is therefore highly opaque to x rays. It is non-toxic, 
and is only absorbed in small amounts, while the firm 
nature of its iodine union renders it very unlikely that 
any patient in whom it is used wi'l develop iodism. 


Sialography has been little used because the cases upon 
which it can throw light are very few ; but in a limited 
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number of cases, facts of both diagnostic and pathologicg 
interest can be obtained from the study of a Sialogram 
During the war, sialography was frequently used for the 
investigation of salivary fistulae. Both parotid and sy, 
maxillary glands have easily accessible ducts, so that the 
technique is not difficult. 








TECHNIQUE AND X-Ray MeEtTHOops 
The lipiodol injection is carried out by means of , 
metal svringe fitted with a plunger, also of metal, as 
shown in the accompanying sketch. The stem of the 
plunger is graduated in cubic centimetres, so that the 
amount of lipiodol injected can be measured. The needje 


SYRINGE, 














aA NEEDLE. 


1 iNcH 


is a modified lachrymal duct needle made of silver, and 
has a blunt, slightly bulbous end ; it is malleable, and 
the curve can be adjusted to suit any given case. — The 
needle is fitted to the body of the syringe by a screw 
attachment. There is therefore no risk of the patient's 
mouth being coated with lipiodol from the sudden 
detachment of the needle during the process of injection, 
With gentle usage no harm can_ be done to the 
lining membrane of the salivary duct. The _ plunger is 
fitted with a ring for the surgeon’s thumb, and the body 
of the syringe has two rings for the index and middie 
fingers. The instrument is thus very easily controlled, 
The usual precautions of warming the syringe, needie, 
and lipiodol are taken ; there is then no difficulty in 
driving the lipiodol through the rather fine-bore needle. 
In our hands the syringe has proved eminently satisfac 
tory. Payne' has obtained good results by the use of 
a simple glass syringe. 

Pavotid Gland.—The injection is performed with the 
patient sitting facing the surgeon, in a good light. In 
injecting the right Stenson’s duct, the surgeon retracts 
the right cheek with his left thumb and forefinger, and 
looks for the orifice of the duct, which is situated opposite 
the crown of the second upper molar tooth. The opening 
in most people is slit-like ; in some it is situated ona 
slight papillary elevation. If there is difficulty in finding 
the orifice, the gland may be made to secrete by giving 
the patient a slice of lemon, or simple pressure upon the 
gland may expel a few drops of saliva and enable the 
opening to be found. The needie of the loaded syringe 
is brought up to the orifice of the duct and is steadied 
by the surgeon resting it upon his left thuimb. It is slid 
into the duct for about an inch. The introduction a 
the needie causes a slight cutting pain, but not sufficiently 
intense to cause undue discomfort. 

The injection is continued gently until the patient 
experiences a sensation of discomfort in the region of 
the parotid gland ; this indicates that the finer ducts 
are filled with lipiodol. About 1/2 to 1 c.cm, is used. 
The needle is quickly but gently withdrawn, and the 
patient is immediately placed in the recumbent positiol 
on the x-ray table. One of us (P. R. A.) was able to 
inject his own Stenson’s duct while standing in front a 
a mirror in a good light. In none of our cases has ally 
untoward complication occurred as a resuit of injection. 


Submaxillary Gland.—The injection is performed m 4 
: : 2 +4) 
similar manner. The patient sits with the mouth widey 
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orn and with the tongue pressed firmly upwards against 

the hard palate behind the upper incisor teeth. The orifices 

of Wharton’s ducts are situated side by side near the 

fraenum linguae on a well-marked papilla. The needle 

is introduced as before, but the procedure usually presents 

more difficulty than in the case of the parotid duct. 
X-Ray TECHNIQUE 

Parotid Gland.—The patient lies on his side, and the 
radiographer places the head (as accurately as possible) 
in the lateral position, so that the two rami of the lower 
iaw are superimposed. The head is hyperextended so as 
to open up the space between the jaw and the vertebral 
column. The mouth is opened and is retained in this 
position by a cork, which is placed between the incisor 
teeth. With the patient in this position, the greater 
part of the shadow of the gland is in front of the shadow 
of the cervical vertebrae. 

Submaxillary Gland.—A lateral radiogram is taken here. 
The patient’s mouth is fu'ly opened and the tongue is 
pressed upwards to the roof of the mouth. There is 
usually no shadow of bone overlying that of the gland, 
but in some cases the hyoid shadow may be superimposed. 


UsES OF SIALOGRAPHY 

1. In some cases of chronic parotitis with subacute 
exacerbation, sialography reveals that one essential feature 
in the pathology of the disease is a dilatation of the 
ducts and of the alveoli. 

2. A sialogram is of value in helping to decide whether 
a tumour in the neighbourhood of a salivary gland is 
derived from the gland tissue or from adjoining structures. 
In the former case the gland may be largeiy destroyed 
and there may be a considerab!e filling defect on the 
sialogram, while in the latter case, even though the 
gland may be somewhat displaced, it will show norma! 
filling. 

3. Injection of lipiodol may be of assistance in the 
locatization of calculi. 

4. The precise position and track of a salivary fistula, 
more especially of the parotid gland, can be traced very 
easily by means of a sialogram. 


NORMAL SIALOGRAMS 

Parotid Gland.—By the study of the sialograms of the 
normal parotid glands which we have so far taken, it 
would appear that Stenson’s duct is formed about the 
middle of the posterior border of the ramus of the lower 
jaw by the union of two other ducts of slightly smaller 
diameter ; these pass upwards and downwards respectively, 
and join Stenson’s duct at a right angle. During its course 
across the face it is joined by five or six very small 
ductules from the socia parotidis and from the anterior 
lobules of the gland. At the point where it curves 
forwards in front of the masseter it is often compressed 
by the anterior border of that muscle, and the shadow 
of the lipiodol here is considerably attenuated ; the other- 
wise even course of the duct shows at this point a slight 
kink. The two intra-glandular ducts run upwards and 
downwards to the upper and lower poles of the gland 
respectively, and are joined by numerous smaller collect- 
ing ducts. These in turn are formed from an arborization 
of fine ductules, which are the terminal ducts and alveoli. 
In a normal sialogram the alveoli show no dilatation, but 
are represented by the tiny endings of the smallest ducts. 
The gland reaches below to the angle of the jaw and above 
to the neck of the mandible. 

Submaxillary Gland.—From Fig. 3, it would appear that 
the intra-g'andular portion of Wharton’s duct commences 
at the lowest point of the gland, one and a half inches 
below the lower border of the body of the mandible and 
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one and a half inches in front of the angle of the jaw. It 
passes vertically upwards to a point in the submaxillary 
fossa, about a quarter of an inch above the lower border 
of the body of the mandible. At this point the duct turns 
sharply upwards and forwards to the papilia on the floor 
of the mouth. The figures given will vary to some extent 
with slight changes in position of the patient’s head 
during radiography. Both sides of the main duct receive 
smaller ducts, which are themselves made up of a fine 
arborization of tiny ductules from the lobules. One rather 
larger tributary passes downwards and forwards from the 
posterior part of the floor of the mouth to join Wharton’s 
duct at the angle mentioned. 


Case Reports 
Case I.—Bilateral Chronic Parotitis with Subacute 
Exacerbations 

Hiistory.—M. H., female, aged 16. This patient was first 
seen in 1927, when she came to hospital complaining of a 
discharge of pus from the left ear. A few months later there 
appeared a gradual swelling of the left parotid gland, followed 
a iew weeks afterwards by a similar swelling on the right side. 
At first the swellings were slight and not painful. In July, 
1927, the right parotid gland suddenly became painful, red, 
and hot, and in a few days’ time similar changes occurred in 
the left gland. There was no rise of temperature and of pulse 
rate, though the girl felt ill and had no appetite. The swell- 
ings remained in this condition for several days, but subsided 
as a result of treatment by fomentation and hot mouth washes. 
During the following four years the patient has had both 
glands persistently larger than normal, with occasional bilateral 
acute exacerbations, precisely as in the first attack. In some 
of the acute attacks she noticed an excessive discharge of saliva 
containing some solid debris ; in others, the saliva was thick 
and purulent, and of a disagreeable taste and offensive smell. 
These changes subsided with the passing of the acute attack. 
There has been no history of a sore throat or of other illness. 

Examination.—During the chronic stage both parotid 
glands are slightly but definitely enlarged. The surface is 
lobulated: throughout, each lobule being an enlarged single 
alveolus of the gland. The gland is neither hot nor red, nor 
is it tender. On pressure, clear saliva can be expressed from 
the gland. During the acute attack the gland is much more 
enlarged ; it is hot to the touch and tender on pressure, but 
there is no fluctuation. The surface, which in the chronic 
stage was lobulated, now becomes quite smooth. On gentle 
pressure over the gland, saliva containing plugs of pus mixed 
with epithelial debris can be squeezed out of Stenson’s duct 
in considerable quantity. By this procedure the feeling of 
tension present in the gland is relieved. At no time has 
there been any evidence of gross abscess formation, and the 
condition has resumed its chronic state in from one to three 
weeks’ time. The orifice of Stenson’s duct was on some 
occasions reddened and slightly more prominent than usual, 
though this was not uniformly the case. The first teeth were 
healthy, but the second dentition is very unhealthy ; the teeth 
are deficient in enamel, and several have been broken off near 
the alveolar margins ; many of the remainder are carious. The 
throat and tonsils are healthy. The discharge from the ear 
has subsided in the last three years. General examination 
of the patient reveals nothing abnormal. The blood count 
is normal and the Wassermann reaction is negative. A 
possibility of parotid: calculus led to repeated x-ray examina- 
tions, all of which were negative. A probe could be introduced 
into either duct without encountering any obstruction. A 
culture from the debris discharged from the right Stenson’s 
duct yielded on one occasion a staphylococcus. The debris 
was found to consist of desquamated epithelial cells, pus cells, 
and much mucus. 

Sialogram.—The injection of lipiodol was very easily 
effected. The gland is moderately enlarged. The lumen of 
Stenson’s duct is considerably wider than normal, and each 
terminal ramification is very much dilated. The picture is 
very like that obtained after lipicdol injection into the trachea 
in a well-marked case of bronchiectasis. The sialogram here 
seems to indicate that the disease is largely an affection of the 
ducts. Probably the swelling and oedema of the walls of the 
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smaller ducts cause some obstruction to the outflow of saliva, 
with consequent dilatation of the alveoli. 

Treatment.—The patient has been given dental treatment. 
She has had a long course of potassium iodide without result. 
She has received the greatest benefit from regular massage to 
both glands ; this the patient has done for herself after meals 
for the past few months, 


Case II.—Chronic Sialadenitis of the Submaxillary Gland 

History.—A. B., female, aged 29 years. The patient was 
first seen on admission to hospital, under the care of Mr. Flint, 
in August, 1931. During childhood she had had_ recurrent 
lumps immediately below the lower jaw. These used to 
appear, remain for a few weeks, and then gradually subside, 
only to recur again after a variable interval. They were hard 
in consistency and painful to touch ; movements of the jaw 
also caused great discomfort. At the age of 13 her tonsils 
were removed, and the lumps did not appear again until 
1927, twelve years later. In that year the patient noticed 
a small tumour on the left side of the neck, just below the 
lower jaw, which varied in size and became swollen and painful 
after meals. She also complained of a pricking sensation 
underneath the tongue, and on several occasions had managed 
to squeeze out from the floor of the mouth stones which were 
hard, gritty, and the size of a small pea. <A fortnight prior 
te admission the tumour increased in size. It became very 
tense and tender, and caused considerable pain both in the 
neck and in the left ear. At no time throughout the illness 
had there been any suggestion of involvement of the other 
salivary glands. 

Examination.—On admission to hospital the patient had 
a large swelling below the lower jaw, which extended from the 
mid-line anteriorly to the angle of the mandible posteriorly. 
The skin over it looked tense and glossy. There was marked 
fetor of the breath. The tumour was of a hard, elastic con- 
sistency, and was fairly regular in outline ; it bulged upwards 
into the floor of the mouth on the left side of the frenum 
linguae. During the acute attack it was tender to the touch. 
Inside the mouth the opening of Wharton’s duct was seen to be 
ragged and inflamed, and a small, white, flake-like calculus 
was found adhering to the edge of the opening; this was 
easily removed. About half an inch posterior to the papillary 
eminence on which the duct opened, there was a_ fistulous 
communication between the duct and the mouth, and from 
this opalescent saliva was ejected at intervals. 

Sialogram.—The needle was inserted through the fistula 
already described, and was passed backwards along the duct 
without obstruction. About 1/2 c.cm. of lipiodol was_ in- 
jected ; of this a small quantity escaped backwards into the 
mouth. In the sialogram the duct from the gland to the 
papilla is quite normal, but its intra-glandular portion shows 
a marked saccular dilatation. None of the finer ducts are 
filled with lipiodol, but two subsidiary. ducts are visible, and 
these are both dilated in a similar manner to the main duct. 
The fact that the dilatation in this case is almost entirely 
confined to the main duct in its intra-glandular course is in 
marked contrast with the sialogram of the case of chronic 
parotitis, in which the finer ducts all show terminal dilata- 
tion. Presumably in this case the finer ducts were blocked 
by debris, which prevented the entry of lipiodol. 

Treatment.—Operation performed by Mr. Flint on August 
20th, 1931. A curved incision was made below the lower 
jaw on the left side of the neck, and a flap was turned 
upwards, with its base at the border of the mandible. The 
submaxillary gland was very adherent to all the surrounding 
structures, but was dissected out im toto. The wound was 
closed, a small tube being inserted for drainage. Careful 
dissection of the gland after removal confirmed the facts noted 
on the sialogram. The intra-glandular part of the main duct 
was dilated, and the walls were greatly thickened and almost 
cartilaginous in consistency. The smaller ducts were appar- 
A bead of muco-pus was squeezed from 
The patient made an uninterrupted 


ently unaffected. 
the cut end of the duct. 
TeECcOVerTyV. 


Case II.—Tuberculous Subimaxillary Lymphadenitis 
History.—W. T., nrvide, aged 31 The patient was 
first seen as an out-patient in January, 1931, when he com- 
plained of a painful tender lump about three-quarters of an 
inch in diameter in the right submaxillary region. 


vears. 
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Examination.—January, 1931. The — swelling 


‘ieee Was sol 
elastic in consistency, and was movable ; ; 


: it was though; 
to be buried in the substance of the submaxillary Salivan 


gland. There was nothing abnormal to note inside the Mouth 
It was found impossible to decide with certainty whether the 
swelling was a tumour of the salivary gland _ itself or és 
enlargement of one of the submaxillary lymphatic glands, 

On admission to hospital in July, 1931, the tumour OCCUpia| 
the whole of the submaxillary fossa, but did not bulge upwarj 
into the floor of the mouth. It was definitely lobulated, and 
was adherent to the surrounding structures. It was of vary. 
ing consistency, and at one point was thought to be fluctuant 
No change could be found in Wharton's duct. In July, there 
fore, the clinical picture was that of tuberculous submaxilly 
lymphadenitis. To clinch the diagnosis a sialogram was taken, 

Sialogram.—The needle was introduced into Wharton’s duct 
without difficulty, and about 1/2 c.cm. of lipiodol was jp 
jected. This picture was taken quite early in the series, a 
ordinary Record syringe and lachrymal sac needle being use 
Towards the end of the injection the needle slipped off the 
syringe, aud some lipiodol was squirted into the mouth. Thi 
accounts for the dark shadow above the buccal part of 
Wharton’s duct. The photograph shows a pertectly nom 
submaxillary gland, with a faint shadow of the actual tumoy 
visible immediately anteriorly. 

Treatment.—A curved incision below the lower jaw on th 
right side of the neck was made. A mass of tuberculoys 
Ivmph glands was found and removed. 


This case illustrates the use of sialography in the 
diagnosis of a swelling of doubtful nature in the neighbour 
hood of a salivary gland. 


Case 1V.—Acute Parotid Abscess 
History.— A. H., female, aged 45 years. The patient was 
admitted to hospital in July, 1931, with an acute swelling 
in the left parotid region, of three days’ duration. The i 
ness began with sharp lancinating pains behind the angle of 
the jaw, and when the patient reached hospital she was sufler. 
ing intense pain. There had been no discharge into the 
mouth and no history suggesting the passing of a calculus, 
She also complained of a numbness of the left side of the face, 
Examination.—The contour of the left side of the face was 
completely obliterated by a large inflammatory swelling ia 
the parotid region, with much surrounding oedema. The left 
evelids were so swollen that the eye was quite invisible, in 
addition to which there was a paresis of the whole of the leit 
side of the face. Nothing abnormal was noted inside the 
mouth, but there was a purulent discharge from the left ear, 
which on closer inspection was found to issue from an inflamed 
area on the anterior wall of the external auditory meatus. 
The swelling was hot and extremely tender, and gentle pressure 
over the parotid caused pus to issue from the external meatus 
in increasing quantities. There was much oedema and swel- 
ing in the neck, and this caused some difficulty in breathing. 
Treatinent.—An incision was made just behind the angle d 
the jaw on the left side, and a pair of forceps was pushed 
upwards into the parotid region. <A large collection of pus 
was found and liberated, and a tube was inserted into the 
abscess cavitv. As a result of this treatment the condition 
rapidly subsided and the facial paresis recovered completely. 
When seen a month later the swelling had entirely dis 
appeared, although the parotid region was still tender. Ther 
was a slight serous discharge from the incision behind the 
angle of the jaw, and a muco-purulent discharge from the et. 
Inspection of the external auditory meatus showed two polypi 
on the anterior wall, and pus was seen to be discharging from 
this point. The polypi were removed, and_ histological & 
amination proved them to be composed of simple granulatiod 
tissue. <A sialogram was taken at this stage. 
Sialogram.—Stenson’s duct appears normal. There 3 
almost complete absence of the contributory ducts owing ® 
destruction of the gland by the acute inflammatory process. 


We wish to thank Mr. J. F. Dobson and Mr. E. R. Fil 
for permission to publish these cases, also Mr. Harrison for 
his drawing of the syringe, and the members of the at 
staff, who have given invaluable help and advice. 
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PERFORATIVE DIVERTICULITIS OF 
THE COLON 
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(With Special Plate) 


Of the conditions which may give rise to an acute 
abdomen, a perforative diverticulitis of the colon is com- 
paratively rare, and it is still rarer for the diagnosis to 
be made with any degree of confidence. Such a case 
diagnosed correctly on clinical grounds was described by 
sir I. de C. Wheeler in the British Medical Journal of 
January 4th, 1930. 

Recently it was possible for me to recognize a case of 
perforative diverticulitis with tolerable certainty, as a 
few days after I had diagnosed diverticulitis with the 
aid of a barium enema, the patient developed an acute 
abdomen. 

The patient, a Norwegian air pilot, aged 40, came to see 
me on December 29th, 1930. He kad had some pain in 
the lower abdomen for ten days previously. For the first 
eight days the pain was not bad, but for the last two days 
it was very severe and kept him awake all night. It came 
in spasms, some of them being so severe as to double him 
up and make him shout. The pain was not related to food, 
vet he was afraid to eat lest it came on again. His appetite 
was very good, and he felt quite comfortable in the intervals 
between the attacks. He had had similar pains about one year 
previously in Norway, but was put on a “‘ diet,’’ and had 
then no further trouble. 

During the attacks he found it painful to urinate. He had 
frequency of micturition by day, and at night waked once or 
twice. He was also somewhat constipated. His tongue was 
ijurred, and there was definite tenderness in the lower abdomen, 
in both iliac fossae, and in the middle line. The liver and 
spleen were not palpable. He had large external haemorrhoids. 
The urine was normal. 

He was ordered an enema, which made him more comfort- 
able. The following day he was given a barium enema, which 
showed that the pelvic colon was markedly pulled over to the 
right iliac fossa, and a number of diverticula were seen. He 
was then given a barium meal ; after twenty-four hours, exam- 
ination again revealed the presence of multiple diverticula 
and the sigmoid flexure pulled over to the right. I therefore 
came to the diagnosis of diverticulitis with adhesions of the 
sigmoid colon to structures in the right iliac fossa. This was 
on December 31st, 1930. His pains had greatly diminished, 
and he was feeling quite well. 

At 8 a.m. on January 2nd, 1931, his pains came on again, 

but now with much greater severity. He vomited twice, and 
I was called to see him at 2 p.m. He had a temperature of 
101°, and his pulse was 100. There was great tenderness and 
marked rigidity of the lower abdomen, particularly on the 
right side. He looked ill, and there was little doubt that he 
had an acute abdomen. Armed with the x rays, I diagnosed 
a perforative diverticulitis. Mr. Lindsay Sandes was imme- 
diately called in. He agreed with the diagnosis, and operated 
the same evening. On entering the abdomen a large quantity 
of pus was immediately seen. A thickened, boggy loop of 
pelvic colon was found in the right iliac fossa, with a pertora- 
tion of a diverticulum. A number of other diverticula of the 
sigmoid were also readily seen. The perforation was carefully 
closed, the pelvic colon brought back to the left iliac fossa, 
and the abdomen drained. The patient made a complete 
Tecovery. 
He was x-rayed again (barium enema) on February 13th, 
1931, when the loop of the pelvic colon was then seen in the 
left iliac fossa. Numerous diverticula were still visible in the 
Pelvic colon. The next barium enema flowed well, showing no 
obstruction at the site of perforation, although the loop of 
the colon seemed bound down with adhesions. 
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COMMENTARY 

Certain points of interest emerge from a consideration 
of the above case: 

1. The fact that a barium enema examination was per- 
formed and a diverticulitis diagnosed a few days before 
its perforation. 

2. The patient was quite well for three days after the 
barium enema examination, so that it cannot be held 
responsible for influencing the perforation. 

3. Perforation of the sigmoid colon is generally fraught 
with grave danger, as the contents are notoriously septic. 
Immediate operation in the above case was followed by 
a complete recovery. 

I wish to record my thanks to Mr. Lindsay Sandes for the 
manner in which he performed an admirable operation with 
great success. 








A CALCULUS IN AN ECTOPIC KIDNEY 


BY 


J. LLEWELLYN DAVIES, M.B., F.R.C.S. 
HONORARY ASSISTANT SURGEON IN CHARGE OF CASUALTY DEPARTMENT, 
NOTTINGHAM GENERAL HOSPITAL 


(With Special Plate) 


A woman, aged 34, was admitted, in July, 1929, to the 
Nottingham General Hospital, under the care of Mr. F. C. 
Greig, complaining of abdominal pain and _ increased 
frequency of micturition, which had persisted during the 
past three years. The pain was referred to the lumbar 
region, to the left iliac fossa, and at times was said to 
shoot down the inner side of the right thigh. It was 
usually aching in character, was made worse by exercise, 
but was relieved by rest. Increased frequency of micturi- 
tion had recently become very marked, amounting to 
twelve times during the day and three times at night. 
For the past eighteen months the act had been painless. 
About three years ago, for three weeks, haematuria was 
severe, but since then no blood has been noticed. Seven 
years ago hysterectomy was done, but no details are 
available. 

On examination the woman appeared to be in fairly 
good health. There was some tenderness deep to the 
upper half of the median suprapubic operation scar. The 
right kidney could not be felt ; the lower pole of the left 
was palpable. The urine was alkaline, and contained pus. 
An x-ray photograph of the pelvis is reproduced in Fig. 1 
(on Plate), and shows an unusual object situated in front 
of the sacrum. 

At Mr. Greig’s request I carried out a urological investi- 
gation. The cystogram reproduced in Fig. 2 proves that 
the object seen in Fig. 1 is situated above and distinct 
from the bladder. Cystoscopy revealed a normal bladder 
and left ureteric orifice, but the right ureteric orifice was 
red and oedematous, emitting only an occasional sluggish 
purulent efflux. After intravenous indigo-carmine, there 
were copious well-coloured effluxes from the left side in 
six minutes, but no dye appeared on the right side after 
fifteen minutes. A catheter passed up the left ureter 
easily, but could be introduced only a few centimetres on 
the right side. The pyelogram of the left kidney is 
normal. On the right side the catheter has _ passed 
inwards towards the promontory of the sacrum, and in one 
film a little of the pyelographic medium can be seen to 
have passed down on to the object in the pelvis. 

The diagnosis suggested was a dendritic calculus in an 
ectopic kidney, and n«phrectomy was advised. 

Mr. Greig opened the abdomen through a suprapubic 
paramedian incision, and found the kidney fixed retro- 
peritoneally in the hollow of the sacrum, with a coil of 
ileum partly covering it and firmly adherent. The pelvis 


of the tidney was lying anteriorly with the ureter coming 
off it and passing down to the right side of the bladder. 
The renal artery was defined with difficulty owing to the 
perinephritis, and whether it arose from the right common 
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iliac artery or from the aorta could not be determined. 
The kidney was full of phosphatic calculi (Fig. 4). 

The woman was considerably shocked by the operation, 
which was very difficult owing to the firm adhesions, but 
she made a good recovery, and two years later was 
reported to be in good health. 


* COMMENTARY 

It is an interesting subject for speculation why the left 
renal bud developed normally from the Wolffian duct 
and rose to the lumbar region, whereas the right renal 
bud, although it grew into a kidney, did not migrate 
from the site of its origin at the level of the second 
sacral vertebra. 

This case furnishes another example of the common 
observation that organs congenitally misplaced are more 
liable to disease. 

My grateful thanks are due to Mr. Greig for permission to 
publish this account, also to Dr. Clayton Rigby and his staff 
for the x-ray films, and to Dr. A. Gordon for the photograph 
of the specimen. 





ENCYSTED EMPYEMA 


BY 


N; DD: PATEL, M.D., M.ECP. 
(With Special Plate) 


Encysted empyemas are not very rare conditions. They 
are difficult to diagnose without the help of 4 rays, 
lipiodol, exploratory needle, or artificial pneumothorax. 
Before the introduction of these special methods of 
investigation they were often missed during life, the 
diagnosis being only made at the necropsy. The col'cc- 
tion of pus, often pneumococcal, but sometimes tuber- 
culous, may occur in one of the interlobar fissures, between 
the diaphragm and the under surface of the base of the 
lung, between the lung and the pericardium, or in the 
general pleural cavity, in the pockets formed by the 
adhesions of the parietal and the visceral layers of the 
pleura. 

The following case showed a collection of pus between 
the Jung and the right margin of the heart, and is, I think, 
sufficiently rare and interesting to be put on record. 

R.C., a married woman, aged 28, was suffering from inter- 
mittent fever, cou 


gh, and progressive loss of weight, for about 


ten months, when I saw her on June 7th, 1931. 


LlistorRy 
The history was that about a vear ago she had pneumonia 
in the right lung following delivery. For about two months 
after the attack of pneumonia she remained quite well. Then 


she had an attack of diarrhoea, which lasted for a few days. 
Some days later she had a rise of temperature with rigor, and 
ever since she had an intermittent pyrexia (during the last 
months). For the first month or two, shivering and 





perspiration were frequently present. For the last four 
months, she had a slight hacking cough, which was, in her 
pinion, due to something at the back of her throat rather 
than in the chest. There was very little sputum. She com- 
plained of a nasty taste and stickiness in the mouth. She 
had lost considerably in weight—-36 Ib. in the last ten months. 

Except for the attack of pneumonia twelve months ago, 
her previous health had been quite good. She had six 
children, five of whom had died in infancy ; one was alive and 
well. Her appetite was good, she slept well, and her bowels 
were regular, though at times loose. She had had amenor- 
rhoea for the last seven months. Her family doctor was 
treating her for pulmonary tuberculosis, and had sent her to 
Panchgari, a hill station near Bombay, popular with tubercu- 
lous patients. She stayed there for a month under the care of 
a specialist, but her condition got worse, and she returned to 
3ombay. 

IE-XAMINATION 

On examination she was found to be anaemic, wasted, and 
obviously in a toxic state. The fingers were tapering, parrot- 
beak type, and showed early clubbing. Her breath was foul, 
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and there was pyorrhoea alveolaris. Her temperature 
102° and the pulse rate was 100 per minute. 
Examination of the lungs revealed nothing abnormal, CXCe 
a few rhonchi in both lungs. The cardio-vascular, abdomins 
and nervous systems showed nothing amiss. The liver a) 
the spleen were not palpable. 
Blood examinations carried out on several occasions show 
no malaria parasites. © There was a secondary anaemia, jy 
red blood cells being 3,500,000 per c.mm. and haemoglobin g 
per cent. There was also a moderate leucocytosis, the whit 
cells being 13,500 per c.mm. The Wassermann reaction Wa 
negative. 
Sputum, though scanty, was repeatedly examined fo, ; 
presence of tubercle bacilli, but all examinations were negatiy 
Examination of the urine showed the presence of a pyelit 
It was acid in reaction, and contained albumin and ps 
A catheter specimen showed pus cells, B. colt, and staphyy 
cocci. The culture of urine showed these organisms an | 
pure growth of pneumococcus. No tubercle bacilli were ge 
and inoculation in a guinea-pig also proved negative, jy 
x-ray examination of the urinary tract did not show any 
abnormality. 
N-ray examination of the chest showed that the heart yg 
normal in size and in position. The lungs also showed y 
lesions but a triangular shadow opposite the right seco! 
and third costal cartilages just above the right border of ty 
heart. It was homogeneous, and had clearly defined margig 
(Fig. 1, on Plate). Three weeks later, an x-ray picture ya 
taken after injection of lipiodol. It shows up the round mag 
clearly, and at the same time gives an excellent picture of th 
normal bronchial tree (Fig. 2). The shadow suggested 
enlarged mediastinal gland, either tuberculous or Hodgkin’ 
disease, a cold abscess, a cyst, a neoplasm, or an encystel 
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empyema. 
The patient was treated for pyelitis with large doses ¢ 
alkalis by the mouth, neotropine, and cylotropine  injectios 
in turn. By this treatment fever could be controlled and px 
in the urine reduced, but only for a time, presumably becang 
the kidnevs were only acting as a filter, the focus of infectig 
being in the lung. : 
DIAGNOSIS 

Pyrexia of Jong duration, coming on after an attack | 
pneumonia, the obviously il and septic look of the patient 
clubbing of the fingers, leucocytosis, and the «x-ray appeal 
ances of the chest suggested a collection of pus in the che! 
and the diagnosis of an encysted empyema was mat 
Absence of the local physical signs in’ the chest a 
explained by the small size and situation of the empyema, 
As the patient was not geiting any better, surgical interve: 
tion was considered, but she refused operation, and discharged 
herself after a month’s stay in the hospital. 
As the collection of pus is very small and so near the lag 
bronchi, it is to be hoped that it will either get absorbed q 
that it will rupture into the bronchus and be coughed up. 








Memoranda 
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THE SELVAGE STITCH 
One of the most annoying occurrences to the surgeons 
the peritoneum which will not hold sutures. This} 
especially trying when there is some difficulty also with the 
anaesthetic and the patient is not properly under. 1 
abdominal muscles are rigid, and the peritoneum retrace 
far under the edge of the wound on either side. Attempt 
to draw it together result in a series of tears until 
edge looks like a fringe. The paramedian incision, wit} 
displacement of the rectus outwards, makes it even md 
troublesome owing to the overlap of the muscle. 

One solution is to obtain better anaesthesia ; but thet 
still remain those cases in which the patient does ™ 
take the anaesthetic well, and the abdominal wall is m0 
or less rigid with retraction of the peritoneum ; oF 
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eritoneum is of gossamer-like texture, and extremely 
Gificult to suture without tearing, even with good relaxa- 
tion ; or, as in the case of large incisional hernia, the 
peritoneum is sound enough, but there is a wide gap, 
and considerable force has to be used to get the peritoneal 
edges together. 

The following simple method which I have devised is so 
effective that I am sure it will be found a “‘ stitch in 
time.” If it has ever been described before, I am not 
aware of it. 

Instead of making any attempt to suture the two edges of 
the peritoneum, take a long piece of No. 2 catgut ona round 
needle and, commencing at one end of the wound, oversew 
the edge from one end to the other (Fig. 1). Arriving at the 





Fic. 1. 


other end, a loop is left and held in forceps. The suture is 
continued along the other edge to the point of commence- 
ment where the two ends of the suture are grasped in a second 
pair of forceps (Fig. 2). The two pairs of forceps are now 





Fic. 2. 


pulled upwards and apart by the assistant to make longi- 
tudinal traction on the edges of the peritoneum. The selvage 
stitch obtains a spiral grip of the edge of the peritoneum—the 
greater the longitudinal traction the firmer the grip. 

The usual peritoneal suture is now commenced, and by 
keeping the needle as close as possible to the outer side of 
the catgut forming the selvage stitch there is no further 
splitting, however hard the suture is drawn (Fig. 3). There 





Fic 3. 


is no necessity to tie the selvage stitch at the ends of the 
wound ; it has done its work when the peritoneal suture is 
completed and is, of course, tightly held by it. 


H. C. W: Norrace, FRCS. 


Liverpool. 





CARCINOMA OF CERVIX WITH TWIN PREGNANCY 
AND NORMAL DELIVERY 


Cases of carcinoma of the cervix and pregnancy with 
delivery per vias naturales have been recorded. Generally 
these have been diagnosed before delivery, and if not 
terminated by Caesarean hysterectomy there has been 
severe post-partum haemorrhage. In 1913 Mylvaganam!' 
reported a case of advanced carcinoma of the cervix uteri 
containing twins, treated by vaginal hysterectomy at the 
fifth month. In this case pregnancy was not diagnosed, 
the foetuses being discovered only at operation. The 
indication for operation was the severe haemorrhages. 
In 1918 B. P. Watson? reported a case of cancer of 
the cervix complicating triplet pregnancy, treated by 
Caesarean Wertheim hysterectomy at the fifth month. 
Pregnancy was diagnosed, but from the second month 





*Mylvaganam, H. B.: Lancet, 1913, ii, 930. 
* Watson, B. P.: Amer. Journ. Obstet., 1918, xxviii, 347. 





haemorrhages and foul vaginal discharge were present. 
The following case appears to be unique, as I have failed 
to find a similar one recorded in the literature. 


I was called in by a midwife to Mrs. B., aged 38, a 2-para, 
on account of a prolonged first stage. The history of the 
pregnancy was uneventful except for a certain amount of low 
backache. There was no history of offensive discharge or of 
bleeding. The last menstrual period had commenced on 
September 23rd, 1930, had lasted five days, and labour had 
begun on April 27th, 1931. There had been a show, but 
the pains were slight and infrequent. 

On examination the abdomen was seen to be very pendulous. 
Twins were easily diagnosed. On vaginal examination the os 
was the size of a half-crown. It was noticed that the cervix 
was hard and irregular in outline. No ulcer was felt, and 
there was no bleeding on examination. 

In view of these findings, and the absence of any history 
pointing to carcinoma, I took the condition of the cervix to 
be due to the scarring of lacerations at the first confinement. 
This would also explain the slow dilatation. I gave a hypo- 
dermic injection of morphine 1/4 grain and hyoscine 1/100 
grain. There was very little progress for twenty-four hours. 
At 1.30 a.m. on April 29th a live female child was born 
(vertex), followed by a live male child (breech) three hours 
later. There was no difficulty in delivery, and there were 
two independent placentae. There was some brisk - post- 
partum haemorrhage, but this was easily controlled by injec- 
tion of pituitrin 1 c.cm. 

The infants were premature and tongue-tied. The fraenum 
linguae was incised, and by the third day they were able to 
suckle. The mother developed a temperature of 101° F. and 
a pulse rate of 116 on the third day. She also had herpes 
labialis. The next day the temperature was normal. On the 
fifth day the male infant developed bullous impetigo 
(pemphigus neonatorum), and, despite vigorous antiseptic 
treatment, died on the eighth day. The female infant 
developed pemphigus on the sixth day, and died on the 
ninth day. The mother, whose condition, except for extreme 
lassitude, was normal, got up on the tenth day. Her lochia 
had been normal. On the thirteenth day she took to her bed 
again. On the fourteenth day she developed pulmonary 
oedema, became comatose, and died. Post-mortem examina- 
tion showed carcinoma of the cervix with glandular deposits. 

The interesting points in this case are: 

1. The absence of any symptoms of carcinoma during 
the pregnancy—for example, haemorrhages or blood- 
stained discharges. 

2. The absence of severe post-partum haemorrhage, a 
possible complication, which the textbooks stress as an 
indication for Caesarean hysterectomy. 

3. The viability of the infants. 

4. The probable infection of the infants with pemphigus 
from the carcinomatous area. 

J. L. Bionstery, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 


Battersea. 








British Aledical Association 
CLINICAL AND SCIENTIFIC PROCEEDINGS 


SOUTHERN BRANCH: PORTSMOUTH DIVISION 
Indications for Exploration of the Abdomen 

The second scientific meeting of the session of the Ports- 
mouth Division was held at Southsea on November 12th, 
with Dr. McAskre in the chair. . 

Mr. ZacHary Cope delivered an address on the indica- 
tions for exploration of the abdomen. He began by 
remarking that the number of abdominal explorations— 
opening the abdomen because of unexplained symptom:— 
was diminishing with the progress of knowledge. The 
pioneer work in the twenty years following 1880, when 
such exploratory work really began, ushered in a period 
of clearer definition of many of the clinical pictures, and 
of more scientific methods of diagnosis. It was now 











exceptional for the abdomen to be opened without the 
surgeon having a fairly approximate idea of the condition 
he was going to find. The introduction of radiology had 
rendered it habitually possible to see the silhouette of 
the crater of a gastric ulcer, the shape and size of the 
renal pelvis ; to detect constriction of the gut at the 
oesophagus, pylorus, or colon ; to estimate the degree of 
obstruction of the cystic duct ; and to give an assured and 
definite opinion as to the presence in the abdomen of 
calcified glands or an early foetus—not to mention the 
various forms of stone in the renal and biliary tracts. 
Radiological exploration constituted a bloodless and almost 
painless abdominal exploration, though on occasions it 
was still regrettably neglected. Test meals, blood exam- 
inations, biliary drainage, and the biochemical investiga- 
tion of renal function had greatly helped ; but, despite 
the assistance of various instruments for seeing the 
interior of cavities, such as the cystoscope and sigmoido- 
scope, considerable territory was still unexplored. 

The indications for exploration in chronic conditions 
must be carefully distinguished from those in acute disease 
when certain methods could not be used. Generally 
speaking, if all the usual diagnostic methods had been 
unsuccessfully tried in a chronic case with obscure abdo- 
minal symptoms giving rise to anxiety, exploration was 
advisable. There were three groups of such cases. In 
the first there was obviously some anatomical alteration 
within the abdomen—for example, a tumour. It was 
particularly difficult to determine the nature of certain 
swellings, as in the case of some glandular enlargements, 
tumours arising in the retroperitoneal tissues, hydatid 
growths, secondary malignant deposits in the peritoneum, 
and some tuberculous masses. Moreover, when a chronic 
septic focus or abscess persisted until such time as the 
original acute attack had been forgotten, only exploration 
could differentiate it from a mass due to malignant 
disease. A chronic septic abscess (as from a perforated 
appendix) might be unattended by fever or noticeable 
leucocytosis. Tumours in the abdomen might portend 
serious trouble, and their nature should never be left: in 
doubt. Diagnosis of ascitic accumulation might be im- 
possible without abdominal exploration. Common causes 
were hepatic disease, tuberculous peritonitis, and malignant 
deposits on the peritoneum. All the necessary informa- 
tion could be obtained through a small incision under 
local anaesthesia. Mr. Cope then described an instrument 
he had devised for intra-abdominal examination through 
a one-inch incision. Another group of cases comprised 
those of serious physiological derangement, which might 
be due to organic disease amenable to surgical treatment. 
Jaundice, persisting for some weeks, might necessitate 
exploration if no tumour could be felt and a cholecysto- 
gram provided negative evidence of gall-bladder disease. 
If persistent and painlessly increasing, carcinoma of the 
head of the pancreas was indicated, but one could never 
be absolutely sure that there was no stone in the common 
duct. Even in the more serious condition considerable 
benefit followed anastomosis of the gall-bladder with the 
duodenum or stormach. Recurrent or persistent bleeding 
from the lower bowel without a sufficiently obvious cause 
necessitated exploration. Mr. Cope referred to a case 
which was at first thought to be one of haemorrhagic 
colitis, but later proved to have a papillomatous growth 
of the sigmoid. Mucous colitis had also been the first 
erroneous diagnosis in cases of renal tumour and cancer 
of the sigmoid. Increasing constipation in a_ patient 
whose bowel action had previously been regular was of 
great significance, even in the absence of other symptoms. 
If it persisted in spite of treatment, and the general 
health deteriorated, some stricture of the large bowel was 
probable. Alternate attacks of constipation and _ diar- 
rhoea often indicated a growth of the colon. Vomiting 
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could usually be diagnosed radiologically, but in one cage 
of cancer of the upper jejunum, with copious vomiting, 
the radiogram showed no evidence of stricture. Cop. 
ditions which sometimes gave no other indication than 
pain included: early gastric cancer ; ulcer of the second 
part of the duodenum ; cancer of the small intestine ; 
tuberculous peritonitis and adenitis of the mesenteric 
glands ; some cases of appendicitis, cancer of the colon, 
diverticulitis, cholecystitis, and gall-stones. With mogt 
organic abdominal conditions the pain was intermittent 
or periodic, and fairly constant in character. Tending to 
get worse in periodic attacks, it was associated with 
general constitutional depreciation, and might be accom. 
panied by vomiting or sweating. In the early stages of 
the disease visceral pain was poorly localized unless the 
parietes had been reached. When a patient complained 
of pain which was constant in duration, had no definite 
relation to meals, was agonizing in intensity but unaccom. 
panied by vomiting or sweating, and did not affect sleep, 
a mental origin should be suspected. 

With the patient in the throes of an acute attack of 
abdominal pain there could be no waiting for an extensive 
series of investigations. By careful attention to minor 
points most of the causes could be diagnosed. In the 
more doubtful cases a consultation should be secured at 
once, so as to divide the responsibilty. Severe abdominal 
pain lasting more than six hours generally had a surgical 
significance. In every case the reflexes, pupils, urine, 
rectum, chest, and hernial openings should be carefully 
examined. If there was any likelihood of the condition 
being perforated ulcer, obstruction of the smal] intestine, 
appendicitis of the obstructive type, or a severe intra- 
peritoneal haemorrhage from ectopic gestation, abdominal 
exploration was imperative. In frank peritonitis of 
doubtful origin it was generally wise to explore and 
drain, only dealing with the primary lesion if little 
manipulation was entailed. Cases of peritonitis seen in 
the late stages were sometimes better treated conserva- 
tively for a while, exploration being withheld until the 
patient’s general condition had improved. Cases of 
severe distension without vomiting, due to dilatation of 
the large bowel, were sometimes puzzling, but there was 
usually time to give several enemata to diminish the 
distension, and so facilitate a more exact diagnosis. 
Cholecystitis and renal disease might closely simulate 
obstruction of the large bowel. In the absence of relief 
from enemata, exploration or a blind caecostomy would 
be necessary. In abdominal injuries few mistakes could 
result if exploration was performed in every case where 
severe pain lasted for several hours, and was accompanied 
by bilious vomiting, a rising pulse, persisting rigidity, 
or deep local tenderness with shallow respiration. A 
steadily rising pulse rate was in itself sufficient to call 
for exploration. Symptoms which might be due either 
to thoracic or abdominal disease presented a very difficult 
problem. If doubt existed after the most thorough 
clinical examination, a very limited exploration might 
be advisable. Every acute abdominal condition severe 
enough to simulate thoracic disease would give rise to an 
effusion into the peritoneal cavity of clear fluid, pus, or 
blood. If, under local anaesthesia, a one-inch incision 
was made into the abdomen, no harm was done to the 
patient, and the differential diagnosis could be made. 














The Anglo-Yugoslav Children’s Hospital, Belgrade, 
celebrates the tenth anniversary in its present building 
with the publication of a report on the varied and 
extensive work involved. During the period reviewed 
over 131,000 out-patients and nearly 7,000 in-patients 
have been treated. Serbian probationers and nurses have 
been trained, and the hospital has maintained its British 
characteristics, a matter of congratulation for the founder, 
Dr. Katherine Macphail. 
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Reports of Societies 


NERVOUS DYSPEPSIA 

At a meeting of the Section of Medicine of the Royal 
Society of Medicine on November 24th, with Dr. H. 
MorLEY FLETCHER in the chair, a discussion on nervous 
dyspepsia was opened by Dr. Ropert HUTCHISON. 

Dr. Robert Hutchison said that the expression ‘‘nervous 
dyspepsia '’ was a question-begging epithet. He defined 
dyspepsia as discomfort during digestion which originated 
in the stomach ; that excluded other intra-abdominal con- 
ditions, even though the stomach functions were also 
disordered. ‘‘ Nervous dyspepsia ’’ would exclude all 
organic disease ; on the other hand, it should not be used 
as synonymous with all forms of functional disorder. 
There were functional disorders due to other than nervous 
causes—for example, dietetic errors acting upon a stomach 
of low tone. He suggested three groups of conditions 
which might be spoken of as nervous dyspepsia: (1) those 
of psycho-neurotic or central origin, due to mental dis- 
turbance or the anxiety state ; (2) those due to fatigue, 
apart from mental perturbation ; in this class the endo- 
crine system played a part, but he.thought the nervous 
system was also included ; (3) the group in which no 
disorder of function in the stomach could be demonstrated, 
no loss of tone beyond what a great many people suffered 
without any trouble at all, those in which perhaps surgical 
exploration had been carried out without anything being 
found, and yet the patient habitually complained of 
symptoms referred to the stomach. These might be spoken 
of as psychogenic, and might be due to a lowering of the 
threshold of consciousness. They were cases very common 
in the visceroptotic type of woman. There were two main 
groups of functional disorder: the hyperasthenic and the 
asthenic. Exaggerated nervous instability tended, through 
the vagus, to produce the first ; fatigue and depressing 
emotions, the second. He thought that every person had 
a tendency in one or other direction. The hyperasthenic 
type was seen particularly in the sensitive ‘‘ live wire ”’ 
type of man, who threw a great deal of energy into every- 
thing he did ; he tended to end up with duodenal ulcer. 
Such a man, if overworked, might get an accentuation of 
his high tone and suffer from hyperasthenic dyspepsia. 
On the other hand, in women who were subjected to 
depressing emotions, a lowering of tone below the normal 
expressed itself in the asthenic type of nervous dyspepsia. 
Was there a disorder of sensory function? The gastric 
mucous membrane was normally insensitive, but possibly 
sensations not felt in health might reach consciousness in 
the psychogenic group, which comprised so many viscero- 
ptotic women. It was only in that way that cases could 
be explained in which the patient complained of constant 
discomfort or even real pain, and for which the most 
careful exploration showed no cause. The symptoms were 
tarely severe. The presence of real as distinct from 
imagined pain might almost be said to negative a diagnosis 
of nervous dyspepsia. The symptoms were usually dis- 
comfort, flatulence, and nausea ; they varied from day 
to day, and were not much influenced by diet. Diagnosis 
could only be made by exclusion, and must be based on 
a careful history and a thorough physical examination, 
supplemented by radiography and test meals if necessary. 
Treatment should aim at removal of the cause. In the 


psychoneurotic cases this might involve the use of some 
form of psychotherapy to deal with the patient’s anxiety 
state. In the fatigue cases rest was the obvious pro- 
cedure ; rest in bed in the case of the more severe, and 
rest by way of a holiday in the case of the less severe. 
Just at the present time there were a considerable number 
of nervous dyspeptics among business men who were 





worried by the financial situation. In such cases sympto- 
matic treatment might be required until the reason for the 
anxiety disappeared. In the hyperasthenic type the treat- 
ment should consist of a bland diet, antacids, bromides, 
and belladonna ; in the asthenic type, a dry diet, tonics, 
and physiotherapy. But the real difficulty was the treat- 
ment of the psychogenic group, and he knew of no method 
which was uniformly successful or even reasonably 
satisfactory. 

Dr. T. A. Ross said that more than half the patients 
whom he saw suffering from psychoneurosis also com- 
plained of dyspepsia. A large number of the psychogenic 
patients had a fixed idea, which not only could not be 
removed by psychotherapy, but could not even be 
approached. They would not even begin to discuss their 
complaint except from the premise that they had some- 
thing which needed physical attention. They were greatly 
helped for the time being by any form of treatment, 
provided it was sufficiently painful. He had nothing 
to say which was helpful regarding these people. They 
were very angry if it was suggested to them that their 
dyspepsia was of psychological origin. He was not in 
complete agreement with Dr. Hutchison on the question 
of fatigue. For most people there was not only fatigue 
but a lowering of nervous energy ; to use an electrical 
simile, amperage had been lost, and consequently there 
was a lowered potential, but it was equally possible that 
the full amperage or voltage was there, and the only thing 
that was wrong was that the patient for some reason or 
other would not use it. Both exhaustion and dyspepsia 
might be effects of a common cause—namely, anxiety of 
some kind. The treatment of this anxiety might be 
either radical or palliative. It was well worth while to 
try palliative psychological treatment. For most cases it 
must be the only thing one could do, because any 
analytical inquiry, at the shortest, meant three or four 
months with almost daily séances. The palliative treat- 
ment should consist in discussing the current anxieties 
which the patient had, and in helping him to overcome 
them. One of the most important of these anxieties was 
the question of diet. The patient had made up his mind 
that this or that was an indigestible food, and if one could 
get him to see that practically all foods given in an 
ordinary household were digestible, he would find no 
difficulty in digesting them. The speaker confessed that 
he was heretical enough to believe that all diet and drugs 
had their good effect through psychotherapy, and not 
through any chemical action they might possess. A radical 
treatment would imply some form of analysis. Occa- 
sionally one could not decide for many weeks what the 
patient’s anxiety really was; the patient would deny 
anxiety for a long time, and then the truth would come 
out.. The aim of psychotherapy was not so much to 
relieve this or that symptom, but to get at the reason why 
the patient was anxious. 

Dr. H. BEDINGFIELD said that nervous dyspepsia was 
to be regarded as an entity and to be differentiated from 
the physiological protective dyspepsia. This condition had 
greatly increased since the war. In women the symptoms 
began to get troublesome about the age of 18 to 20, and in 
men from 25 to 30. They were more common in married 
men than single, and in single women than married. Pain 
tended to be localized most frequently in the upper abdo- 
men. Nearly all the cases fell into two groups: those 
with intermittent symptoms, alternating with long periods 
of good health, and those in which the symptoms tended 
to persist, fluctuating in intensity and accompanied by 
signs and symptoms of nervous and emotional instability. 
Physical examination revealed nothing to account for the 
symptoms. From the physician’s point of view, the chief 
interest of these cases was the explanation of them. 
Although the symptoms appeared comparatively late in 
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life, in every case that he had investigated so far there 
Rad been a history of digestive disturbance of some kind 
in early infancy. Health might be defined as an adjust- 
ment between the individual and the environment. This 
integration might be upset by inherited, congenital, or 
acquired defects, and it was legitimate to look to the 
cortical personality for an explanation. At the dawn 
of mental life there already existed a mature, ready-made, 
psycho-physiological mechanism to reflect any disturbance 
in development. Such disturbance might be brought about 
by unsuitable alimentation, by some congenital or in- 
herited defect in the primordial protoplasm, or by lack of 
harmony in the development of cortical personality. This 
last depended largely on the emotional influences which 
played around the child. Any disharmony would be re- 
flected physiologically in the gastro-intestinal tract, as 
being the only site of physiological mechanism available, 
and later maladjustments would tend to use the same 
path. Dr. Bedingfield discussed the psychological factors 
involved, pointing out that severe and prolonged disturb- 
ance would lower the threshold until sections of the 
gastro-intestinal tract rose up into consciousness in the 
form of pain and discomfort. With regard to the treat- 
ment of these individuals, analysis was the only possible 
method of relief. There was no question that the severe 
cases were psychotic in nature, but, as Dr. Ross had said, 
utterly unapproachable. : 

Dr. J. A. RyLe wished to add to Dr. Hutchison’s list 
dyspepsia due to nervous tricks, such as air swallowing. 
There were cases of dyspepsia in which air swallowing was 
the main cause, and others in which it was subsidiary. 
This trick sometimes started with a _ simple naso- 
pharyngitis, and he had seen it started after an anaes- 
thetic, but most of all it was a symptom of an anxious 
mind. The woman suffering from chronic anxiety practi- 
cally always had this symptom, sometimes in extreme 
form, and the important thing was the ease with which 
it could be recognized clinically. One had only to ascer- 
tain from her that it was a form of flatulence and eructa- 
tion which contigued. It was an important symptom to 
treat, and, when removed, a large part of the dyspepsia, 
sometimes the whole of it, could be cured. In the mis- 
treatment of anxiety dyspeptics the chief trouble was diet. 
If one could get it out of their heads that dyspepsias 
were due to food it would be a good thing. It was only 
in the minority of cases that it was due to food, but often, 
with these patients, one article of diet after another was 
eliminated, with consequent loss of weight, so that a 
patient who was at the beginning a spare person ended, 
after five or ten years, as thin, or even emaciated. It 
was not always the patient who was to blame for this 
whittling down of food, for possibly a doctor, or various 
doctors, had given diets. Medical men too often cut out 
food when they ought to put it on. With the female 
dyspeptic particularly, who was tending to be under 
weight, more good would be done if she was encouraged 
to eat more, and not less. 

Dr. W. Lancpon Brown strongly supported what Dr. 
Ryle had said about diets. This was a generation that 
sought after a diet, and would not be comforted until 
a diet had been found. It the patients could only be 
encouraged to think less about the character of the 
food they ate, it would be of great gain. One patient said 
to him, in tones of deep disappointinent, ‘‘ Doctor, aren’t 
you going to knock me off anything—not even tomatoes?’’ 
Many of these ideas about diets had no scientific sanction. 
They had merely been incorporated into a tradition. 

Dr. Ff. Parkes WEBER said that in his opinion almost 
every case ordinarily labelled nervous dyspepsia should 
be regarded as a disorder or exaggeration of the normal 
nervous protective reactions, which were of extreme im- 


| 
| 





portance for the maintenance of health and 


ment of longevity. To explain what he meant by this 


class of normal nervous reactions, he would t 


of a physician who, after a strenuous morning’s work 
unwisely tried to take an ordinary midday meal with his 
family, but in half the time taken by the other membey 
of the family, before leaving to keep an important early 
afternoon engagement. He vomited while in his car @ 
the way to his engagement. In his temporary state g 
mental strain he clearly ought not to have taken a 


ordinary meal. Those who, in such circumst 
eat a fairly full meal with apparent benefit 


bodily and mentally robust individuals who, if ¢h 


habitually did that kind of thing, paid the 
unnecessary degenerative disease, and died at 


those who were ‘‘ hampered ’’ by the nervous reactions 
in question, which were really protective in nature, weg 
more likely to remain healthy and live to 90. 

Dr. BLACKBURN, as a general practitioner, gave his expe. 


rience that the commonest condition found 


dyspepsia in children was an intolerance of fats; hp 
had found the same thing in adults. Dr. STOLKIND relate 


some cases from his experience illustrating t 


of mind on gastric function, and Dr. MIRVISH said that 
he thought it was important to consider how far a cag 


was really functional, and how far there was 
organic basis. 
Dr. Hutcuison, in reply, said that there ha 


agreement shown in the discussion than might have beeg 
anticipated. It was a sincere relief to him that theg 


troublesome cases of abdominal women,’’ i 


physician could find nothing, were really psychotic. With 
regard to air swallowing, he was always teaching his 
students that aerophagy was not dyspepsia at all ; it was 
nervous, but it appertained to the oesophagus, not to the 


stomach. He agreed that there was over-di 
nervous dyspeptic, but one must not go toc 
other direction. There were certain common- 
rules which it was worth while to impress 


patients, though finicky menu-writing was quite up 


necessary. 





ACTIVE IMMUNIZATION IN VIRUS 


At a meeting of the Section of Comparative 


the Royal Society of Medicine on November 25th, with 


Dr. J. A. ARKWRIGHT in the chair, a discussi 


immunization in virus diseases was opened by Dr. C. H. 


ANDREWES. 


In attempting active immunization against a_ virus 
disease, Dr. Andrewes said, the ideal should be to produce 


an immunity at least as good as that which 


naturally contracted disease, an immunity dramatic as 
regards solidity and duration. At present this ideal 


seemed to be attainable only by producing a 


of the disease. The use of killed or apparently killed virus 
only conferred immunity of a much lower order than this. 


Some observers believed that the producti 
immunity depended on the persistence of the 
animal body, although there was no eviden 


favour of or against this view. Those who believed it 
could conclude that the living virus was essential to the 


production of immunity of a high order. A 
of the disease might be produced by the in 


attenuated virus ; sometimes a suitable virus was found 


ready made, like vaccinia, and sometimes the 
virus could be obtained in a stable form 
through a series of animals—for example, 


virus. More often it was necessary to produce a mild 


attack of disease by inoculating fully virulent 


partially immune animal. The partial immunity might 
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be achieved’ actively by means of formalinized, appar- 


ently killed, virus, or passively by means of inoculations 
of virus and serum into opposite sides of the body (side- 
to-side method). In a few cases—for example, yellow 
fever—serum-virus mixtures could be made outside the 
body and injected at one site. In those cases in which 
this method failed it was probable that the antibody of 
the serum acted rapidly on the virus before injection. 
The mechanism by which these methods produced an 
attenuated disease was obscure. The virulent virus was 
believed to multiply in the body, but not quickly enough 
to overcome the partial immunity induced. It was found 
that the active immunity produced in rabbits by the 
side-to-side inoculation of neuro-vaccinia and anti-vaccinal 
serum was developed very rapidly, within twenty-four 
hours. There was a danger that the production of 
immunity, by giving a mild disease, might lead to the 
spread of disease ; animals reacting abnormally to vaccina- 
tion might infect others. Waldmann, Trautwein, and Pyl 
had reported that cattle hyper-immunized against foot- 
and-mouth disease might excrete virus in their urine as 
long as 246 days after inoculation. Studies on similar 
lines were needed in other virus diseases. 

Professor W. J. TuLLocu gave a brief summary of his 
work, and that of Dr. James Craigie, on vaccinia. The 
diagnostic value of the vaccinia flocculation test and its 
specificity, he said, appeared to be proved, but his findings 
had been discussed in a recent publication ; he therefore 
proposed to deal with further investigations which broke 
new ground.’ It was possible to separate extracts of 
vaccinia material into two moieties, one of which was 
markedly flocculable and of low infectivity, while the 
other was not readily flocculable, but was highly infective. 
The separation could be achieved by filtering suitably 
prepared extracts of the material through a Seitz E. K. 
disk, and then—the disk having been washed to remove 
any flocculable substance contained within it—by revers- 
ing the disk, washing in the reverse direction ; the filtrate 
was flocculable but not infective, and the material 
obtained by the reverse process was infective but not 
markedly flocculable. Flocculable substance might be 
the product of the living virus, a product of the dead 
virus, a product of the invaded tissue, or a combination 
of these. Possibly its relation to the virus might be akin 
to the relation between pneumococci and their specific 
carbohydrates. He had found that flocculable substance 
inoculated into normal rabbits failed to stimulate the 
production of flocculating antibody, but inoculated into 
rabbits previously vaccinated by dermal vaccination alone 
it gave rise to a marked development of flocculating anti- 
body. The suggestion that the filtrate contained living 
virus in quantities sufficient to act as a secondary stimulus, 
but insufficient to act as a primary stimulus, seemed 
uilikely in view of the large doses used. Two points 
emerged from the experiment: first, that a material 
which failed to act as a primary stimulus might act as 
a secondary stimulus to the production of antibodies ; 
and secondly, that there was so close an association 
between flocculable substance and virus that it looked as 
though flocculable substance was the product of the virus, 
living or dead. Dr. Craigie had recently shown that 
flocculable filtrates, proved by testicular inoculation to be 
free from virus, led to an early and severe response when 
inoculated into humans who had already been immunized 
by ordinary vaccination. 

Major Dunxrn said that in dog distemper the dog 
Which had recovered from a natural attack usually 
enjoyed life-long immunity, but there were a few excep- 


tions in which a second or third attack had been said | 


to occur. These, however, might be bacterial infections, 
with symptoms resembling virus distemper. Immunity 


to distemper might be established in dogs and ferrets 
by the use of formalinized virus. Single doses did not 
confer lasting immunity, but two doses injected at intervals 
of a week or a fortnight produced an immunity of longer 
duration. Vaccine followed by living virus prodyced an 
active and durable immunity. The method of side-to-side 
injection of serum and virus was promising, but needed 
longer study. The injection of mixtures of serum and 
virus gave disappointing results. Virus undergoing 
degradation from storage in a moist condition reached 
a stage at which it would fail to reproduce the disease, 
but acted as an efficient antigen. Subinfective doses of 
living and virulent virus did not appear to produce 
immunity. It was possible that an immunized animal 
became a perpetual carrier of the disease, though attempts 
to recover the virus from such animals had failed. 

Dr. S. P. Bepson said that the ideal to be aimed at 
was the maximum of immunity with the minimum of 
danger and discomfort. He described some observations 
on psittacosis virus in which he had found that the 
immunity conferred by an attack was mild ; he had also 
found that the guinea-pig was insusceptible to the disease, 
but its serum had little immunizing power. It was often 
said that a “‘ killed ’’ virus was not really killed, but only 
apparently dead. He had experimented with herpes virus, 
and had found that formalinized virus produced better 
immunity than virus which had been steamed for twenty 
minutes, or than formalized virus which had been 
steamed for the same period of time. 

Mr. R. E. Gover said that so far as animals were 
concerned the serum and virus methods appeared to give 
the best results. The difficulties lay in maintaining and 
distributing a potent strain of virus, and in the danger 
of infection. In his opinion it was better to run the risk 
of infection than to use a method which gave only a 
fleeting immunity. He had carried out experiments with 
a strain of pigeon-pox of low virulence, from which the 
severity of the lesions produced by high dilutions had 
been approximately equal to that produced by low dilu- 
tions. Single doses had been found to give a partial 
immunity of short duration, while two doses gave almost 
complete immunity, declining after four weeks. By 
allowing formalin to act on the virus for varying periods 
of time it was found that a point was reached at which 
the quantity of living virus was insufficient to set up 
the disease, but an adequate amount remained to provoke 
an immunity response ; at a further stage the virus was 
destroyed and became antigenetically inert. He described 
some experiments designed to procure immunity by the 
use of vaccines made from virus cultured in vitro ; pigeons 
receiving culture vaccine had shown only a trace of 
immunity. 

Dr. M. H. Gorpon thought that modern investigations 
tended to show that virus was composed of very small 
organisms. Vaccinia virus was apparently held up by an 
ordinary filter. Did these organisms produce their effects 
by means of toxins or endotoxins? If some clear concep- 
tion of the nature of vaccinia virus could be obtained 
better success might be hoped for in dealing with the 
obscurer types. 

Professor J. C. G. LepincHam believed that the ideal 
was to produce what immunity was possible by the use of 
killed virus. It was quite justifiable to use living virus to 
immunize animals, but with men he thought only killed 
virus should be used. Major T. Dat.ine said that quite 
a high degree of immunity to canine distemper could be 
procured by the use of even one dose of attenuated or 
killed virus, and even more by two doses. Although this 
appeared to have considerable duration in the laboratory, 
in the field results were more doubtful. Mixtures of 
serum and vaccine were ineffective in producing immunity 
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to dog distemper. Dr. W1Lson Smiru, working with neuro- 
vaccine, had found that upon boiling an extract made 
from inoculated testis for fifteen minutes, no protein 
reaction was obtained, but there was a precipitin reaction 
with vdccinia serum, possibly of a carbohydrate nature ; 
the extract would not, however, produce immunity in 
rabbits. 

Professor G. H. Woo_pripGE asked how long infectivity 
might remain after vaccination—for example, with dog 
distemper. An infective dog might be dangerous if 
admitted to a veterinary hospital where the patients were 
temporarily out of reach of the general infection of the 
street. It had been found in America that animals 
recovering from swine fever often remained carriers. Was 
it likely that dogs vaccinated against distemper became 
carriers? Dr. R. A. O’Brien said that it was not easy 
to say. He had placed recently immunized pups with 
pups known to be susceptible to distemper, and it was 
only possible to say that he had never had any proof that 
the immunized pups were infective to others. Captain 
S. R. DouGtas agreed that he had never had a case of an 
immunized dog infecting other dogs, but quoted a doubtful 
case in which an immunized ferret had been suspected of 
carrying infection. In controlled experiments where the 
disease was mild, dogs did not appear to be infective, even 
where there was a definite reaction. With a severe reaction— 
that was where immunization had failed—the dog was able 
to pass on the disease. Dr. J. T. Epwarps said that no 
infection took place between healthy cattle and cattle 
immunized against (?) rinderpest. He had immunized 
20,000 cattle in Mysore, with the extremely low mortality 
of 0.6 per cent. Rinderpest did not break out in any 
of the villages to which the cattle were sent. Such a 
mortality, though admirable in cattle, would not be 
tolerated among human patients. 

The PRESIDENT said that he was interested to hear that 
dead vaccines were beginning to look up. He thought 
it might be worth trying the effect of large quantities 
of dead vaccines, perhaps given in several different places 
in the body. The observation that vaccinia virus might 
be split into two parts, one of which was possibly of a 
carbohydrate nature, seemed to him to be particularly 
interesting. 








LIVER FUNCTION TESTS 
At a meeting of the Medical Society of London, held on 
November 24th, with the president, Mr. HERBERT TILLEY, 
in the chair, a discussion took place on the methods of 
determining liver function and their value. 

Sir HuMPHRY ROLLESTON, opening the discussion, first 
outlined the difficulties of applying functional tests to the 
liver. The liver, he said, had many functions, and in 
order to investigate their efficiency corresponding tests 
had been employed in such profusion that it was im- 
possible to enumerate them. The tests for any one 
function, though giving that particular information, could 
not be expected to throw light on the other functional 
activities of the organ. For example, one of the func- 
tions which concerned the liver, but for which it was not 
exclusively responsible, was the excretion of bile. This 
might fail, while the glycogenic function might appear 
to be competent. If there were any evidence that the 
hepatic functions broke down in a constant sequence, 
tests for the last function to be disordered would throw 
light on the condition of the liver as a whole; but, 
unfortunately, no such sequence was known, and the 


hoped-for single and comprehensive test for total hepatic | 


efficiency was not available. Sir Humphry next dealt 
with determination of the total, or so-called ‘‘ global,’’ 
functional capacity of the liver in removing dyes from 








| of the 








the blood after intravenous injection. He pointed oy 
that, while tests involving the use of phenoltetrachloy. 
phthalein or bromsulphalein have led to the adoption of 
cholecystography, other investigations with these dyes 
have been largely abandoned. Many of the functions g 
the liver were shared in some degree with other o 

or tissues of the body, so that tests such as the levulog 
tolerance test gave information as to the carbohydrat, 
metabolism of the body as a whole, and not of the liver 
alone. A further difficulty was the great reserve power of 
the liver. In animals four-fifths of the organ could fy 
removed experimentally without bad effects, while, afte 
damage to the liver, compensatory regeneration rapi 
took place, with restoration of functional efficiency, 
Hence, the speaker continued, it was in acute rather 
than in chronic lesions of the liver that functional tests 
were likely to give constant evidence of impaired activity, 
In acute yellow atrophy the clinical picture usually gaye 
sufficient data for the diagnosis, and the need for further 
tests might not arise. In the treatment of syphilis by 
arsenobenzol preparations, evidence of impaired functiog 
in the excretion of bile was valuable, as it gave a warning 
of liver changes and an indication for the cessation of the 
injections and the administration of glucose. For such 
a condition Sir Humphry recommended examination for 
bile acids in the urine (Hay’s test), ‘‘ latent ’’ jaundice 
being determined by the van den Bergh test. Both 
methods were simple and rapidly carried out in routine 
work. In cases of chronic ascites not due to hepatic 
disease negative results with the Bengal rose test 
(Barker’s) might be useful in diagnosis, but in ordinary 
portal cirrhosis the functional tests frequently failed to 
give any help. The value of van den Bergh’s reaction 
in the diagnosis of different forms of jaundice was an 
established fact, but in the levulose and galactose toler- 
ance tests results might frequently be vitiated by the 
compensatory power of the liver. 

Professor E. C. Dopps said that ten years ago there 
bad been a similar discussion held on this subject, and 
there was probably little fresh to be added to-day. A 
study of the literature showed that up to 1920 tests for 
hepatic function abounded, but in 1921 a change took 
place, leading gradually to the abandonment of one test 
after another. This change could be traced to publica- 
tions of F. C. Mann and others at the Mayo Clinic.  Pro- 
fessor Dodds then gave, in some detail, the results of 
Mann’s experiments in removing the liver from animals. 
The animal quickly recovered from the operation, and 
for an hour afterwards appeared quite normal. It might 
remain so for three to eight hours. The following 
symptoms then developed: muscular weakness, loss of 
reflexes, complete flaccidity, twitchings, convulsions, and 
subsequently death, preceded by vomiting. These results, 
very similar to those of hypoglycaemia produced by over 
dosage of insulin, represented a grave disturbance of carbo 
hydrate metabolism. Of other supposed functions of the 
liver there was often very little evidence of upset. Unie 
acid in the blood was increased, but there was no rise it 
urea. Jaundice developed about six hours after complete 
removal of the liver, and the van den Bergh reaction 
gave an indirect or delayed-direct result. There was no 
evidence of lack of conjugation of phenol and salicylic acid, 
and, when these were given to hepatectomized animals, 
glycuronic acid derivatives appeared in the urine. The 
plasma proteins remained unchanged, and no alteration 
could be detected in the haemoglobin or red cell content 
blood. Further experiments, in which Mann 
removed up to 80 per cent. of liver tissue, showed practr 
cally no alteration in the animal when the usual tests were 
applied. Hence, the chances of using such tests fot 
detecting early stages of liver disorders were small. From 
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a practical point of view, however, Professor Dodds had 
rsonal experience of, and faith in, the galactose 
tolerance test and the estimation of bile pigments in the 
plood. For example, in a patient of 40, a marked rise 
in blood sugar after the administration of galactose would 
favour a hepatitis rather than an obstructive cause for 
jaundice, and this test would be helpful in prognosis. The 
van den Bergh method of estimating bile pigments in the 
plood was valuable, as was the simple clinical method of 
determining the icteric index. In conclusion, Professor 
Dodds urged the wisdom of accepting Mann’s work and 
dropping all other tests as valueless. 

Dr. W. LanGpon Brown said that since the discussion 
of ten years ago the lipase test and the haemoclasic crisis 
of Widal had been proved of no value, while galactose had 
replaced levulose for the sugar tolerance test of liver 
function. Since that discussion the introduction of 
cholecystography had occurred, and also the discovery of 
insulin, which had led to a better understanding of the 
symptoms of complete hepatic breakdown. He thought 
the old clinical observation that the antitoxic power of 
the liver demanded an adequate store of glycogen had 
been to some extent confirmed, and in this connexion 
he referred to the importance of giving glucose in cases of 
cholaemia. 

Dr. A. F. Hurst emphasized that the early stages of 
liver disease could be, in his opinion, detected by the 
levulose tolerance test. He thought it possible by this 
test to recognize the earliest stages of alcoholic poisoning 
of the liver, a disorder which was becoming more frequent 
as alcoholic cirrhosis became less. He took as a positive 
result for this test a rise of over 20 mg. per cent. in the 
blood sugar in one hour, and a failure to fall to the 
fasting level in two hours. In people who came home from 
the Tropics and complained of feeling “‘ liverish’’ the 
test had given evidence of hepatic insufficiency. After 
treatment by emetine the test became normal, suggesting 
that an amoebic hepatitis had been present. In gall- 
bladder disease he had found evidence of an associated 
hepatitis by this test, and it was important to treat this 
liver disorder both before and after operation. In a fourth 
group of people who complained of feeling “‘ liverish ”’ 
evidence of hepatic insufficiency by the test had been 
present in nine out of ten cases. Such patients were 
benefited by treatment. Lastly, Dr. Hurst mentioned 
catarrhal jaundice. He believed that there were two 
types with the same clinical picture: one was a true 
hepatitis, and the other a true obstruction due to gastro- 
duodenal catarrh. The levulose test differentiated between 
the two. 

Dr. J. W. McNEeE said that the earlier workers on liver 
disorders were ignorant of those modern methods of 
estimating the blood sugar which had done so much to 
explain symptoms of hepatic insufficiency. He had 
gradually discarded most of the tests for liver function. 
While the van den Bergh reaction was often disappointing 
in differentiating clinical varieties of jaundice, 1t had been 
of great value in the theoretical unravelling of the 
problems of this disorder. He had not had the same 
success as Dr. Hurst with the levulose tolerance test, 
and felt that it gave little more information in diseased 
conditions than could be obtained clinically. The real 
difficulty was to know the margin in chronic cases between 
hepatic efficiency and complete insufficiency. The latter 
was coincident with death in many instances, and a test 
for this margin of safety did not exist. He thought that 
great care should be taken in applying all Mann’s animal 
experimental work to the human subject. 

Dr. G. E. Beaumont hoped that the realization of 
modern ignorance on the subject of reliable liver function 
tests would be widely disseminated among the profession. 








He asked if a localized area of hepatitis adjacent to a 
diseased gall-bladder could possibly give rise to altera- 
tions in the levulose tolerance test. Dr. N. H. FAmRLey 
pointed out that the bromsulphalein test was still being 
used at the Mayo Clinic, while the levulose tolerance 
test had been abandoned. In amoebic hepatitis he had 
been disappointed in the use of this test. Sir LEONARD 
Rocers described the use of tests to prove absence of 
gross disorder of liver function in cases of amoebic abscess 
treated by simple drainage. They had proved that death 
from the bigger surgical procedures was due to septicaemia 
rather than to hepatic failure. Dr. A. Cawaptas pleaded 
that the problem was essentially a clinical one, and that 
all liver function tests ought to be interpreted clinically. 
There were various tests that could be of use, apart from 
those accepted by the biochemists. The condition of the 
proteins in the blood, the investigation of sulphur meta- 
bolism, and Widal’s haemoclasis reaction could all give 
help if interpreted by the physician. Sir WuLLIAM 
WILLcox said that what clinicians wanted to know was 
the condition of the liver cells, not as regards jaundice, 
but as to the general condition of health of these cells. 
He thought that complete hepatic insufficiency could not 
be altogether explained by invoking the theory of hypo- 
glycaemia, at any rate as far as human subjects were 
concerned. Death in such cases as icterus gravis was 
probably caused by some autotoxin in the blood. Atten- 
tion should be directed towards a delicate test for the 
presence of this body, which was probably a decomposition 
product. 





At the inaugural meeting of the new session, Mr. C. 
Schelling, retiring president of the Section of Odontology 
of the Royal Society of Medicine, presented to the Section 
and endued his successor, Mr. E. B. Dowsett, with a 
badge in gold and enamels for the use of successive 
presidents of the Section. The design, executed by Mr. 
Harold Stabler, is surrounded by a wreath of laurel leaves 
in green enamel, and displays in the centre the shicld 
taken from the large badge presented to the Royal Society 
of Medicine by Sir StClair Thomson. It is enamelled in 
the proper colours, and bears the Tau Cross of Moses 
with the Serpent in gold entwined, and above that a gold 
portrait medallion of John Hunter copied from the die 
which was in use by the Odontological Society prior to 
its amalgamation with the other societies now constituting 
the Royal Society of Medicine. Inserted in the case is a 
suitable dedication. 








At the half-yearly council meeting of the British Red 
Cross Society, held in London last week, with the Duke 
of York in the chair, the annual report was received. 
Satisfaction was expressed at the increase in activities, 
particularly the enormous strides made in the development 
of the blood transfusion service. There were now 1,800 
donors on the books, and, judging by the present rate of 
progress, the nuniber would be over 2,000 by the end 
of the year. As many as eighteen calls for blood trans- 
fusion had been received in one day. The report of the 
Red Cross Clinic for Rheumatism showed that over 2,000 
patients a week were now being treated at the clinic. To 
deal with the increasing numbers consultation clinics had 
been increased to twelve per week. For the convenience 
of patients at work during the day, several of these were 


' held in the evenings. One gratifying feature was that 


while a number of cases of advanced rheumatism still 
came in for treatment, the number of early cases was 
steadily increasing. There was now no waiting list either 
for men or for women. 
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Reviews 
RHEUMATIC INFECTION IN CHILDHOOD 

Among the various monographs that have been devoted 
to the important subject of acute rheumatism during 
the past fifty years, we do not recall one that has 
approached it from quite the same point of view as that 
which Dr. LEonaRD Finpvay! has chosen. It is therefore 
all the more fortunate that the task has been undertaken 
by a physician whose long and wide experience of disease 
in children has included a close attention to that which 
he calls ‘‘ the rheumatic infection in childhood ’’—the 
same group of phenomena that has been more briefly 
designated ‘‘ juvenile rheumatism ’’ by Dr. Reginald 
Miller. The author’s interest in the subject has been 
predominantly clinical, and for this reason—doubtless 
also because of limitations of space—the bacteriological 
and histological aspects of the disease are scarcely dis- 
cussed. This is, however, hardly a fault, since it affords 
the author a better opportunity for expounding his clinical 
conclusions. These are based on an analysis of over 
seven hundred cases seen by him at the Royal Hospital 
for Sick Children, Glasgow, more than half of which 
have been under his observation for more than five years. 

After an introductory chapter, which reviews the history 
of the subject, there is an interesting summary of the 
data collected in various localities which bear on the 
question of incidence. From these Dr. Findlay states 
that ‘‘ whatever the conclusions to be drawn from the 
figures relative to England and Wales, there is absolutely 
no evidence that in the West of Scotland rheumatic fever 
and chorea are becoming any less prevalent.’’ His view 
of the connexion between the rheumatic infection and 
defective housing conditions is more in accord with the 
current teaching, and he is also in agreement with other 
observers in believing that rheumatic manifestations 
following scarlet fever are for the most part examples of 
true rheumatic infection. In the chapters which foliow, 
the clinical data which he has amassed are subjected to 
a close analysis, and if this is at times rather cramped 
by the statistical method adopted throughout, many 
observations emerge which otherwise might have remained 
obscure. There are, for example, numerous facts which 
bring out, on the one hand, the close relation between 
chorea and other rheumatic lesions, while demonstrating, 
on the other hand, the fact that, of all the principal 
manifestations of rheumatism in childhood, chorea is the 
one which is most likely to occur without either of the 


others. There is an admirable survey of the role of 
rheumatism as a cause of organic heart disease in child- 
hood. His figures show that of 489 cases of non- 


suppurative endocarditis in childhood, no fewer than 473, 
or 96.7 per cent., were probably rheumatic in origin. 
In his survey of the cause of the disease he has supple- 
mented his own figures by adding to them a series drawn 
from the Western Infirmary, Glasgow, and has _ thus 
been able to show that there are two peaks of increased 
mortality caused by the disease—the one during later 
childhood (10 to 15 years of age), and the other during 
the age period 35 to 45 years. He concludes that 

‘“Of those infected during childhood about one-third escape 
involvement of the heart—this proportion probably will be 
slightly less in the case of arthritis and slightly greater in 
the case of chorea. By about ten years after the onset of 
the infection distinctly more than a third of the patients 
will have died from the severity of the cardiac implication. 
One-third of the cases will be more or less incapacitated—it 
is these cases which accumulate as the older ages of the 
population are reached, and which, with the onset of arterio- 
sclerosis, swell the death rate from rheumatic cardiac disease.’’ 


‘The Rheumatic Infection in Childhood. By Leonard Findlay, 
M.D., D.Sc., M.R.C.P. London: E. Arnold and Co. 1931. (Pp. 
vii + 187; 10 figures, 19 charts. 10s. 6d. net.) 








—— 
a 

Dr. Findlay is a firm believer in prolonged rest ag an 
essential basis of treatment of the rheumatic infection 
His general rule is to keep children with chorea or arthritis 


in bed for three months as a means of preventing of 
limiting the cardiac injuries. He uses salicylate freely 
not only for the arthritis, but also in the treatment of 


chorea. 
the value of arsenic. 


Here, it is to be noted, he has little faith in 
His experiences do not encoy 


him to expect much from tonsillectomy as a means of 
cutting short the infection. Finally, he advocates strongly 
the development of the ‘‘ heart hospital ’’ experiment 

7 


though he thinks it too soon to attempt an 
of its value. 


assessment 


To everyone who is impressed both by the 


prevalence and by the pertinacity of this infection, Dy. 
Findlay’s book will be not only a mine of information, 
but also an encouragement in the pursuit of thorough. 


observation and prolonged treatment. 





DETACHMENT OF THE RETINA 


Up to the past year or so retinal detachment 
a condition in which the surgeon could offer 


has proved 
little or no 


hope of successful treatment, and owing to the gravity 
of its effects, which almost invariably result in the even- 
tual loss of vision, it has proved to be one of the most 


dreaded diseases to which man is heir. 
variety of the methods of treatment which 


The number and 


have been 


proposed from time to time, the short duration of their 
popularity, and their rapid disappearance from the field 
of therapeutics, provide ample evidence of their practical 
inefficiency, and the customary policy which has been 
adopted of maintaining enforced and absolute rest for a 
long period, with usually negative results, speaks for itself, 
During the past year or two, however, the new method 
of treatment by ignipuncture, suggested and ably practised 
by Professor Jules Gonin of Lausanne, has to a very large 
extent altered the outlook in those cases, and has intro 
duced an element of hope into the prognosis of the condi- 


tion. 


The technique of the operation itself, its indications 


and contraindications, and the proportion of successful 
results which may be anticipated from it, are now widely 
known; and, although the origin of the new method of 


treatment was almost entirely empirical, 
has had the further value of stimulating a 


its success 
great deal 


of fresh investigation into the etiology and pathology 


of retinal detachments. 
is already vast and 
be 


scattered, and, as 


The literature of the subject 


can well 


imagined, is extremely incoherent and indeterminate. 


For this reason, now that a definite milestone has 
been reached and a new start, as it were, is being 
made, a critical summary of what has been done 


before is of more than ordinary interest. 
graph on Detachment of the Retina® Mr. 


In his mono- 


RINGLAND 


ANDERSON has accomplished this difficult and laborious 
task in an excellent manner, and has put into its true 
perspective all that is of value in the knowledge which 


has so far accumulated. As a starting point 


for further 


and more successfully directed investigations his work is 


of much importance. 


After a survey of the general incidence and diagnosis 
of detachment of the retina, the author deals in consider- 
able detail with the anatomy and physiology of the tissues 


which are involved. 


The pathogenesis of any condition 


must obviously be based upon physiological principles. 
Hitherto, the cause of a simple detachment has remained 
unknown, largely because the physiology of the eye 
and of the intra-ocular pressure is also unknown, and 
until the latter subject is much more fully elucidated it 


2 Detachment of the Retina. By J. 
M.B., 
Herbert Parsons, C.B-E., D:Sc., F2RC:.S.,. F-R:S. 


bridge University Press, 1931. 





(Pp. xiv + 207 ; 7 plates. 


Ringland Anderson, MC.,- 
B.S., F.R.C.S.Ed., etc. With @ foreword by Sir John 
London: 


Cam- 
20s. net.) 
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a ible even to commence the study of the former 
= 5.2 lines with any hope of success. Much progress 
2 ore made in the past few years in our knowledge 
of the physiology of the eye, but until much more is done 
the cause of derangements in function must remain specu- 
The author concludes that among the cases of 


tive. . : 
ae ihc detachment there are two main groups: one 1s 
essentially due to degeneration, whether it be in the form 


of cystoid changes in the retina, liquefaction of the vit- 
reous body, or alterations in both of these tissues after 
chorio-retinitis ; the other is due to chorioidal effusion. 
In the first group the appearance of a retinal tear is an 
essential feature ; in the second it is incidental. The pro- 

osis in the second group of cases is better than in the 
first ; the outlook in traumatic cases, if operative treat- 
ment is undertaken, is generally (relatively) favourable ; 
and the prognosis in myopia, owing to the associated 
degeneration, is worse than in emmetropia and hyper- 
metropia. The author stresses one important point, too 
often forgotten—namely, that apart from those cases due 
directly to trauma, the majority of detachments are 
secondary to some uveal disease. A lesion of this nature 
may lead directly to a subretinal effusion and a conse- 
quent detachment, or indirectly, by producing degenera- 
tion in the vitreous, retina, or ciliary body, may involve 
a predisposition to. detachment. In these circumstances 
a very slight trauma, or a transient vascular derangement, 
may be sufficient to precipitate the detachment, whether 
it be by means of a retinal tear or a chorioidal effusion. 
Because of the fundamental part played by uveal disease 
it is necessary to go a step beyond the local ocular condi- 
tion, for in the great majority of cases uveal disease is 
due to some general morbid condition. For this reason, 
apart from local conditions in the eye, much of the 
pathogenesis of retinal detachment will remain unsolved 
so long as work in the field of general pathology is 
obscure ; and for the same reason the treatment of the 
condition should not be limited to the mechanical repair 
of the local damage, but should include an attempt to 
elucidate and eliminate the ultimate cause. 

The volume, which is published under the auspices of 
the British Journal of Ophihalmology, forms a worthy 
addition to the series of monographs sponsored by that 
journal ; and the illustrations are of the high order we 
are accustomed to expect from the Cambridge University 
Press. 





HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE AND RENAL 
DISEASE 
In his large volume on Hypertension and Nephritis® Dr. 
ARTHUR M. FISHBERG, who is attached to the Mount Sinai 
and to the Beth Israel Hospitals of New York, reviews 
in considerable detail a wide field. The first five chapters, 
ora quarter of the volume, deal with preliminary though 
useful subjects—the pathological physiology of renal func- 
tion, tests of renal efficiency, albuminuria and casts, 
oedema, and uraemia. This, the second, edition has been 
thoroughly revised, is fifty pages longer, and its value 
as a source of reference is greatly increased by the biblio- 
gfaphies appended to the various chapters. That the 
author has scrupulously kept the text up to date is shown 
by the additions he has made ; for example, in the section 
on the pathogenesis of arterial hypertension, a clear descrip- 
tion is given of Hering’s recent investigation on the carotid 
sinus and its relation to blood pressure. Pressure on the 
bifurcation of the common carotid (the carotid sinus), long 
known to cause slowing of the pulse and formerly ascribed 
to mechanical stimulation of the vagus, is now thought to 


* Hypertensio~ and Nephritis. By Arthur M. Fishberg, M.D. 
Second edition, thoroughly revised and enlarged. London: Bailliére, 
Tindall and Cox. 1931. (Pp. xvi +619; 1 coloured plate, 38 
engtavings, 30s. net.) 





cause reflex fall of blood pressure and slowing of the 
heart through the sensory nerves on the carotid sinus, 
which were formerly called ‘‘ depressor’’ and now the 
“blood pressure restrainers.’’ Section of these nerves 
causes hypertension, but there is no reason to regard the 
mechanism of human hypertension as analogous to this 
experimental form. In a short, but good, discussion on 
the point, Dr. Fishberg concludes that, in spite of opinions 
to the contrary, it is improbable, and has not been proved, 
that syphilis is a cause of high blood pressure. After 
discussing the perennial problem of the classification of 
renal disease, he adopts one based on that of Volhard and 
Fahr. Four forms of nephrosis, the term introduced by 
F. Miiller in 1905, are described: the larval, occurring 
in the course of fevers, the necrotizing, the chronic, and 
the amyloid. 


Dr. Vita LassaNce of Bains-les-Bains divides his re- 
marks on Raised Arterial Blood Pressure‘ into five parts, 
dealing in turn with its causation, clinical aspects, methods 
of examination, prognosis, and treatment. Thus he covers 
a wide field. He describes different sphygmometric types, 
such as a raised systolic pressure only and a raised 
diastolic pressure only, which are spoken of as false hyper- 
tensive conditions, and true hypertension, in which both 
the systolic and diastolic pressures are raised, there being 
subdivisions in the cases with a satisfactory circulatory 
equilibrium, those with a predominant rise of the systolic 
pressure, and those with a predominant elevation of the 
diastolic pressure, as in cardiac failure. High blood 
pressure after 60 years of age is less likely to progress, 
and is of better prognosis than at a comparatively early 
age. There are seven pages of bibliography, all from 
French-speaking authors. 





LECTURES ON PHARMACOLOGY 

The Lane Lectures on Pharmacology,’ delivered by 
Professor W. Srraus of Munich in 1929, have just been 
published by the Stanford University Press. Two of the 
lectures are devoted to the chemistry and biochemistry 
of digitalis, a subject that the researches of Professor 
Straub and his pupils have done much to elucidate. The 
other four lectures deal with pharmacological subjects of 
special therapeutic interest—namely, drugs of addiction, 
basal anaesthetics, organic compounds of the heavy metals 
used as disinfectants, and camphor and the modern 
analeptics. 

The lectures on digitalis are of particular interest, 
because they summarize in an authoritative manner a 
large amount of important recent research. The chemistry 
of the digitalis glucosides has long been notorious for its 
difficulty and complexity. The chief glucosides have at 
length been identified with some certainty, and a start 
has been made on the task of elucidating their structural 
formula. Knowledge regarding the fate of these glucosides 
in the body is, however, relatively advanced, for reliable 
estimates are available for the amounts fixed by the frog 
and mammalian heart ; moreover, estimates have been 
made both of the rate at which the drugs are fixed and 
also of the time taken for their action to pass off from 
the heart. These results show that digitalis glucosides 
which reach the heart are fixed rapidly, but that their 
action persists for a remarkably long period, for the 
effects on the heart of a single intravenous dose still 
persist after a fortnight. 


4 Hypertension artérielle. Par Dr. V. Lassance. Paris: N. 
Maloine. 1931. (Pp. 310; 19 figures. 35 fr.) 

5 Lane Lectures on Pharmacology. By Walther Straub, M.D.; 
Ph.D. Stanford University, California: Stanford University Press ; 
London: Milford, Oxford University Press. 1931. (Pp. 87; 








2 figures. Paper cover, 1 dollar; bound, 1.50 dollars.) 
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The lecture on intoxicating drugs is extremely interest- 
ing, and the lecturer even had the courage to present to 
California the ideas of Munich on alcohol. 

‘A certain standard of civilization, a temperate climate, 
and an organization of life based on a systematic arrange 
ment of work . . . are essential conditions for the enjoyment 
of alcohol. With the individual, however, these conditions 
are not absolute ; they are modified by that moral standard 
which is called moderation. For thousands of years, millions 
of people have voted for alcohol. Meanwhile, science has 
motivated the instinct which led Noah to his famous dis- 
covery.” 

The other lectures provide a lucid explanation of the 
outstanding problems in the subjects with which they deal. 
All the lectures are characterized by a clear and stimula- 
ting manner of presentation, a fact that will cause no 
surprise to those who are aware of Professor Straub’s 
renown as a scientific lecturer. 





OTO-RHINO-LARYNGOLOGY 

The collection of Précis of Masson is famous, the best 
known in this country being perhaps the Précis de 
Dermatologie by Darier. Dr. GrEorGES LAURENS, with his 
collaborators AUBRY and LeMariEy, has added another 
volume, Précis d’Oto-Rhino-Laryngologie,* which well 
maintains the exacting standard. The information 
supplied lacks nothing in detail and in accuracy, and the 
even flow makes the book most pleasant to read. A strik- 
ing feature is the perfect balance which is maintained 
between the many different sections, no part being dis- 
missed too lightly, while no unnecessary stress is laid upon 
any other. The wide knowledge, long experience, and 
deep reading of the principal author is revealed in this 
achievement. He himself modestly claims that, as no 
originality is required, he has done his best to make the 
Précis clear and practical. He has succeeded admirably 
and at the same time has made a notable addition to the 
literature of oto-laryngology, something far beyond the 
mere compilation which the bare title implies. The 
precision and clarity with which the subject is exposed is 
displayed nowhere more clearly than in the section on 
the ear. The complications of otitis media and the 
pathological conditions which affect the labyrinth, subjects 
which must tax the powers of any writer, are described so 
fully and yet so simply that it is hardly possible to 
imagine anything better in this style. A search for in- 
struction on any point provides clear and full teaching, so 
that the book appears to be complete in every direction, 
and it is sufficiently but not lavishly illustrated. It is so 
well adapted to its purpose of a textbook for the practi- 
tioner and the student of oto-laryngology that it deserves 
to circulate far beyond the limits of the country which 
gave it birth. es 
NOTES ON BOOKS 

Dr. Licktey, in The Nervous System,’ has brought 
his small book thoroughly up to date, although it 
remains much the same size. To anyone accustomed to 
the wealth of detail and excellent diagrams of Tilney 
and Riley’s big book on the nervous system it comes as 
a welcome relief to find a British book which, while very 
much smaller, can still provide us with the same quality 
of diagram. For students of psychology it is probably 
quite large enough, but for students of neurology and of 
psychological medicine it is too condensed. The chapter 
dealing with the chief fibre systems of the cerebro-spinal 
axis is very well done indeed. The diagrams showing the 
crossing of the systerns, and the schemes provided with 
these diagrams, are alike excellent. 





° Précis d’Oto-Rhino-Laryngologie. Par Georges Laurens, avec la 
collaboration de Maurice Aubry et André Lemariey. Paris: 
Masson et Cie. 1931. (Pp. viii + 1,224; 428 figures, S plates. 
Paper cover, 100 fr. ; bound, 120 fr.) 

7 The Nervous System. By James Dunlop Lickley, M.D. New 
edition. London and New York: Longmans, Green and Co. 1981. 
(Pp. xii + 144; 117 figures. 10s. Gd. net. 











The Transactions of the Medico-Legal Society® for th 
session 1929-30 consists of seven papers, the first 
which is Lord Riddell’s presidential address on ang 
laws and modern women. Most of the papers Provoke 
lively and informative discussion. Mr. Llewellyn-Jong 
surveyed the work of the League of Nations in the inter 
national control of dangerous drugs, and Dr. Lig 
Weatherly gave some reminiscences from fifty years’ ¢ 
rience as a medical witness. Papers were also read by 


Lieut.-Colonel 


Dr. C. Ainsworth Mitchell, and by Professor Joly 
Haldane, who discussed carbon monoxide poisoning, With 
special reference to its medico-legal aspects. The Volum 
is illustrated by a photograph of the president’s ba 

which represents Truth being drawn out of the Wel g 


Life by Law 
Justice. 


The series of six lectures on The Difficult Child,® whic 


was delivered 


Organization of Great Britain, at Toynbee Hall, Londm, 
in May and June, 1930, has now been reprinted ag, 
pamphlet, which will be of value to those who a 
interested in the medical, psychological, and _sociologic 
aspects of the problem of maladjusted children. 


The appearance of the eighth edition of The Moth. 
craft Manual,'° by Miss MaBet LIpDDIARD, the matron of 
the Mothercraft Training Society, within eight years ¢ 
the first publication of the work, is sufficient evideng 
of the well-merited success of this little book, which is a 


outline of the 
the society. 


Since the appearance of the original monograph up 
The Anopheline Larvae of India, Ceylon, and Malaya in 


1927, many 


mosquitos have been recorded, and further knowledge has 
necessitated some emendations in description and classif- 
cation. The present pamphlet, entitled The Anophelin 


Larvae of the 


Antipodes,'' by Professor C. STRICKLAND and Dr. K. L, 


CHOWDHURY, 


embracing these additions and corrections, and at the 
same time covers a wider geographical area, to inclute 
the Far East and the Antipodes. 


In the collection of small, paper-backed ‘‘ Introductions 


”? 


to Medicine, 


the volume on the pathology of the liver and pancreas* 
has been written by the sure hand of Marcet Brut. 
These small volumes are interesting, and have the great 
merit of being written by recognized authorities on the 
subjects. They certainly give a far better account tha 
is obtained, for instance, in a chapter of one of the larg 


textbooks of 


students in this country. Brulé covers his subject fully 
in about 140 short pages, easily read and clearly divided 
into brief sections and paragraphs. The wording is clear 
cut and dogmatic, as is necessary for the introductory 
function for which the series is meant ; but these small, 
cheap, and easily kept up-to-date volumes are really 
useful to medical students. 













Henry Smith, Dr. A. Knyvett Gordoy 









and Medicine, combining in the cause g 


under the auspices of the Jewish Heal 


principles of Sir Truby King, the founder g 


new species and varieties of anophelin 
Countries from India and the Orient to th 


forms a supplement to the previous work 


edited by Sézary and published by Masson, 


medicine so commonly read by medica 





8 Transactions 


1929-30. Jointly 
and JEverard Dickson, Barrister-at-Law. Vol. xxiv. Cambridge: 


W. Heffer and 
12s. 6d. net.) 
9 The Difficult 


(Pp. $2. 1s. net.) 

10 The Mothercraft Manual, or the Expectant and Nursing Motha 
and Baby’s First Two Years. By Mabel Liddiard. Introducte 
by J. S. Fairbairn, B.M., B.Ch., F.R.C.P., F.R.C.S. Eighth 
edition. London: J. and A. Churchill. 1931. (Pp. xvi + 1%) 
33 figures. 3s. Gd.) 

11 The Anopheline Larvae of the Countries from India and the 
Orient to the Antipodes. By C. Strickland, M.D., B.Chir., a 
Kk. L. Chowdhury, M.B. Calcutta and Simla: Thacker, Spit 


and Co., Ltd. 


12 Pathologie du Foie et du Pancréas. Par Marcel Brule. Collet: 
tion des Initiations Médicales. Paris: Masson et Cie. 


(Pp. vi + 145. 


of the Medico-Legal Society for the Session 
edited by Gerald M. Slot, M.D., M.R.C.P., D.P.H, 


Sons, Ltd. 1931. (Pp. xxvi +181; 1 plate 


Child. London: Fleetway Press (1930) Ltd. 191 


1931. (Pp. 36; illustrated. Rs.1.12.) 


20 fr. 
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SOVIET MEDICINE AND HYGIENE 


IMPRESSIONS OF MEDICAL TOURISTS IN RUSSIA 


A meeting under the auspices of the Society for Cultural 
Relations between the Peoples of the British Common- 
wealth and the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics took 
place at the London School of Tropical Medicine and 
Hygiene on November 23rd, when three members of the 
party of thirty doctors and scientists who recently visited 
the hospitals and medical institutions of Soviet Russia 
gave an account of their experiences. The chair was taken 
by Sir SQUIRE SPRIGGE, Editor of the Lancet. 


Dr. CLIFFORD ELLINGWoRTH, medical superintendent 
of Queen Mary’s Hospital, Sidcup, said that he quickly 
found on entering Russia that it was of no use trying to 
understand medical conditions in that country to-day 
without having regard to the conditions under the Tsarist 
regime. It would be unfair to judge present standards 
in Russia by those obtaining in England. Compared with 
English conditions, the state of affairs in Russia was not 
wonderful, but when the dreadful conditions of the past 
were remembered, the mighty effort which had been made 
by the Russian people to set their house in order was 
wonderful indeed. In the past there was no central public 
health organization ; there were odd hospitals run by 
charity in the larger cities, to which the people dreaded 
to go on account of the appalling death rate of 27 per 
cent., and the priests kept the people very much in 
ignorance of health as well as of other matters. Nowadays 
the people were learning physiology, hygiene, and the 
care of their bodies, things entirely new to the peasant 
class of Russia. A tremendous revolution had _ been 
effected by Dr. Semashko, the people’s commissariat of 
health in Mosce-v, who worked out a great scheme for 
public health in Russia while exiled in Paris. The members 
of the party saw everything in Russia that they expressed 
a desire to see. Among other things, they investigated 
the treatment of abortion. During the revolution it was 
decided that abortion was no longer illegal, with the result 
that quacks immediately sprang up everywhere, and the 
death rate due to improper abortions became very high. 
The Government thereupon decided to set up a number 
of abortion clinics. The procedure was for a woman, 
whether married or single, who found herself pregnant, 
to go to a local doctor, with whom was a committee 
of two representatives of the workers, to whom she 
put her case under the two headings of medical and 
social or economic. The doctor, if satisfied, gave her a 
certificate to attend the abortion clinic. The first day 
there was spent in rest and education. The woman was 
shown exactly what was proposed to be done to her. 
Some wax models, in life size, of a sagittal section through 
the female pelvis were exhibited, and the operation which 
was to be performed was explained. She was then shown 
various contraceptive methods, and a very explicit talk 
was given to her about their use ; there was no mock- 
modesty whatever. A notice over the door stated: ‘‘ You 
are welcome this time, but you are not expected to come 
again.’’ The operation was performed next day, taking 
about three minutes, without an anaesthetic. As many 
as 70,000 official abortions took place in Moscow last year 
without one death ; there were also 60,000 births. Another 
interesting point in the Soviet regime was the rescue of 
prostitutes, which was now a State procedure. Homes 
were established to which the women, most of whom 
were suffering from venereal disease, were received, 
medical attendance was given, and they were taught a 
trade. As a result of this movement the maximum 
number of prostitutes on the streets of Moscow was stated 
now to be 400, instead of 2,000, as it was two or three 
years ago. One of the most interesting features of medical 
life in Russia was the attitude of doctors towards the new 
system. Some time ago a medical workers’ trade union 
was formed, which included orderlies, porters, ward maids, 
and so forth. The doctors at first did not want to come 


in, but it was finally agreed that the doctors should join 
the union, but should be allowed to have a doctors’ union 





within the larger organization. In consequence the doctors 
now got ‘‘ A’’ class food tickets, and were described as 
‘‘ worker-intelligentsia.’’ So long as they had refused to 
come in they were called ‘‘ bourgeoisie,’ and only got 
‘““C”’ class food tickets, which meant that they did not 
have enough to eat. Until 1918 there was no such thing 
in Russia as State health insurance. That had now come 
into being, and a committee was formed to grant allow- 
ances to people during protracted illness, which was 
thought better than continuing a salary, because less likely 
to encourage malingering. Of the applicants for sickness 
benefit in Moscow 50 per cent. were found to be suffering 
from tuberculosis. Magnificent night sanatoriums, of 45 
to 50 beds, attached to blocks of flats and hospitals had 
been established, in which people threatened with tuber- 
culosis, and living at home under unhygienic conditions, 
could spend their nights. The patient, after his day’s 
work, was shown into a clean room, with a window which 
would not close ; he had a hot meal, listened to a lecture 
on personal hygiene, or perhaps was entertained by music 
or the cinematograph, and next morning had a hot break- 
fast before he went to his work. He might continue at 
the sanatorium for two or three months without ceasing 
to be a wage-earner. The speaker had been struck with 
the slovenly condition of the beds in Russian hospitals, 
but it was not the Russian custom to make the bed 
every day, so why make it in hospital? Therefore one had 
to qualify things very much, and not to be too intolerant 
in one’s outlook. The dirty condition of the Russian 
peasant was one of the greatest obstacles which the new 
regime had to overcome. Lenin once said, ‘‘ A dirty 
louse threatens to conquer socialism,’’ and it did. The 
health department had included alcohol among the 
scourges to be fought, ranking it with syphilis and tuber- 
culosis. During the last year or so 60,000 illicit stills had 
been seized. The speaker praised highly the organization 
for attending to out-patients at Russian hospitals—the 
‘* prophylactoriums,’’ as they were called. In one of these 
places as many as 2,000 out-patients were treated daily 
by appointment, without waiting. Provision was made 
against any possibility of the out-patient attending 
different hospitals in turn ; the district nurse accompanied 
him to the department, heard the instructions given, and 
was able to see that the instructions were carried out 
when the patient got home. He thought that much was 
to be learned in this country from the conditions of out- 
patient work in Russia. 

Dr. HiLpa STOESSIGER said that there were many things 
which could be criticized in the Russian system, including 
the lack of free choice of doctor inherent in any public 
scheme of medicine ; but it was evident that Russia had 
gained a great deal from State control. Medical research 
was being encouraged. Most specialists appeared to devote 
a definite period each day to it, usually the afternoon, 
while the morning was spent in seeing the patients. Every 
part of Moscow was divided into small districts, each with 
its doctor and nurse or social worker, and these districts 
were linked up into larger ones, provided with prophy- 
lactoriums. One serious difficulty was that since the revo- 
lution Russia had been cut off from centres of medical 
thought. At most of the hospitals the doctors realized 
their isolation. A few foreign journals were seen, but 
not enough for detailed research in any particular subject. 
Here and there the party saw a survival of antiquated 
theories and methods of treatment, such as the adminis- 
tration of electric shocks for curing hysterical attacks and 
habit spasms, and rather fantastic diets for the cure of 
arthritis. But she was amazed at the amount of modern 
apparatus in use, much of it made in Russia, and the rest 
bought in Germany or Austria. At the Metchnikoff Hos- 
pital deep x-ray apparatus of the latest pattern had been 
installed, and 400 mg. of radium was in use ; but in that 
hospital all the cases of cancer appeared to be in the 
advanced stage, and one felt that the surgeon did not very 
often get a chance of doing a really radical operation on 
an early case. There were said to be about 40,000 doctors 
ir the U.S.S.R. for a population of 160,000,000. The large 
hospitals in Leningrad and Moscow appeared to be staffed 
as adequately as our own, and many medical men were 
working in laboratories, so that it must be conjectured 
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that in rural districts there was great scarcity. Of the 
new medical students 40 per cent. were peasants from the 
collective farms. There was a shortage of drugs. Quinine 
was extremely scarce, and was reserved for the malarial 
districts of the Volga and South Russia. The Government 
was itself preparing gland extracts, serums, and salvarsan 
and bismuth preparations. The importation of vaccines 
was now prohibited. One of the party fell ill at Tiflis, 
and although he was attended by three Russian and three 
German doctors the very greatest difficulty was expe- 
rienced in finding a chemist who could dispense tke 
prescriptions. 

Dr. E>warD MAPOTHER, medical superintendent, Mauds- 
ley Hospital, gave some account of the arrangements 
in Russia for the prevention and treatment of mental 
disorder. He saw very little in his own line in Russia, 
and that little did not impress him at all. He heard a 
good deal more, but did not find all of it convincing. 
But it was only fair to say that if one took at face value 
all that one was told about the present aims of Russian 
psychiatry, it sufficed to explain in great measure the 
absence of anything in the way of special structure to 
show the visitor. The programme, which was one of con- 
siderable interest, was propounded to him by Professor 
Rossenstein, director of the Moscow Institute of Nerve 
Prophylaxis, who was largely responsible for it. It repre- 
sented a sort of selective synthesis of arrangements in 
other countries. There were two main schools of Russian 
psychiatry. The Leningrad school, which for a long time 
was led by Bechterev, had always been mainly interested 
in the theoretical aspect. Its aim was towards the identi- 
fication, as far as possible, of psychiatry with organic 
neurology. Recently it had been dominated by the in- 
fluence of the work on conditioned reflexes and their 
inhibition, carried out by Pavlov and his school. This 
influence had gone so far as to lead to the proposed 
abandonment of psychology and the psychological ap- 
proach in psychiatry, and the replacement of this by 
a science termed reflexology, which aspired to account for 
human behaviour without reference to consciousness. The 
other school, that of Moscow, in which formerly the out- 
standing figure was Korsakov, claimed to have been 
always more interested in the practical than in the 
speculative side of psychiatry. Its tendency was towards 
maintenance of very close contact with general medicine 
and other branches of State medicine, and through its 
influence it had come about that the existence of at least 
a psychiatric out-patient clinic was almost universal at 
Russian general hospitals. There was no doubt of the 
growing influence of psychiatry in Russian life. The whole 
movement was towards a reduction of the importance 
asctibed to heredity and towards regarding mental dis- 
order, of whatever kind or degree, as representing rather 
an interaction between the individual and his environment. 
In psychiatric practice the tendency was towards what was 
termed ‘‘ psycho-hygiene ’’—that is, the maintenance of 
psychiatric supervision even over persons reputed healthy, 
such as factory workers and students. Child psychiatry 
was handled apart from adults, and all school children and 
young people employed in industry were under the super- 
vision of a central psychiatric organization, and were sub- 
jected by it to annual examination. Nervous and “ diffi- 
cult ’’ children were dealt with by child guidance clinics. 
Psychiatry played an important part in the administration 
of the law, the psychiatrist acting at the police courts 
and also at the adjoining dispensary. With regard to 
the provision of institutional treatment for mental dis- 
order, arrangements in Russia were grossly defective. 
Out-patient clinics were excellent supplements to resi- 
dential institutions, but they were not substitutes. At 
Leningrad he visited the Belinski Hospital, reputed to 
correspond to the psychiatric clinics of other countries. 
In structure, decoration, and comfort generally it was 
deplorable. It was true that a spirit of keenness and good 


scientific work might exist under such conditions, but 
from the standpoint of the patients there was little to 
be said for it. In Russia, with a population of 160,600,000, 
there were only 40,000 mental hospital beds ; in other 
words, the ratio of beds to the population was about one- 
twelfth of that which existed in England. He thought 












it might be taken that there was no correspond 
difference in the incidence of insanity. The annual admis. 
sions in Russia numbered 58,000. The shortage of beds 
was met by various devices whereby the insane wer 
returned to live in the community, some to special hostels 
some boarding out with sane people, others sent back to 
their families. For a certain number of cases such a 
system had merits, but he thought there was little doubt 
that it was being carried to excess in Russia. 



















NATIONAL BIRTH CONTROL ASSOCIATIOy 








ADDRESS BY PROFESSOR LASKI 
The first annual meeting of the National Birth Contra 
Association was held at Caxton Hall on November 23rd 
when Professor H. J. Laski gave an address. The chair 
was taken by the president, Sir THomas Horner, Bt, 
M.D., who, in introducing the lecturer, commented on the 
affiliation of the association with the Birth Control Ip. 
vestigation Committee, and said that indiscriminate child. 
bearing, while it might be a disease of the human body, 
was certainly a disease of the body politic. 


Professor Lask1 inquired into the place of this move. 
ment for birth control in the kind of democratic society to 
which its members belonged, and recalled that the move. 
ment in England had begun as a protest against the privi- 
leges that belonged to the rich in an aristocratic society, 
The association ought humbly to remember, he said, the 
debt it owed to pioneers who had set an example of 
insight, courage, and determination. To the lecturer birth 
control seemed essentially part of the general process of 
civilization. It was inevitable at some period in evolution 
that intellect should replace blind impulse in the contrd 
of sexual relations. It was impossible to limit the range 
of anything so explosive as knowledge. Society of to-day 
could allow birth control to percolate to the working 
classes by accident, but such a course would do illimitable 
and profound harm. On the other hand, it could extend 
that knowledge as part of a deliberate effort to plan 
civilization, as part of the birthright of every civilized 
man and woman. The control of the problems of popula- 
tion would place in the hands of society a weapon of as 
great significance as that conferred by the discovery of 
fire. 









THE Case AGAINST BIRTH CONTROL 

The first objection raised by opponents was the religious 
objection. Professor Laski denied that a society which 
had become by the nature of its being a secular society, 
independent of any form of religious organization, could 
allow the theses of any particular religion to determine the 
life of the State. He characterized the religious objection 
as the attempt of a minority to dictate to the majority. 
The advocates of birth control did not ask that they 
should be allowed to affect the individual life or practice 
of any member of a religious body, and equally in retum 
they asked that the religious bodies should refrain from 
seeking to determine the conduct of the State. The 
second argument was political: that birth control would 
challenge the power of the country and, indeed, of 
Western civilization; that to avert perils to culture, 
notably from the East, Western civilization must multiply 
—as it had been put—like the sands of the seashore. 
In reply to that he declared that, given the weapons now 
at the disposal of the forces of conflict, those who thought 
in concepts of power were inviting the perpetuation of a 
philosophy which would make the whole of civilization a 
legend. It was essential to think in terms of the end that 
civilization was seeking. Moreover, civilization depended 
not on the quantity of the mob, but on the quality of the 
brains at its disposal. The third argument against birth 
control was that it endangered the basis of morality. 
Speaking as a historian, he resented the ignorance of those 
who argued thus. Morality was no unchanging concept. 
It had not been the same in Athens as in the present 
century ; it was not the same in Russia to-day as in the 
United States to-day. He urged his audience to emulate 
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e British Empire, which could emphasize the unlimited 
character of its faith in monogamy in Great Britain, and 
at the same time in the remoter confines of its dominion 
could proclaim that it would stand by the right of alien 
faiths to practise polygamy, without a blush upon its 
noble features. As the environment changed, concepts 
changed to suit the environment, and the notion that one 
could arrest social evolution at a moment suitable to 
oneself was futile. Nothing was more dangerous than to 
make one’s private principles the measure of public 
conduct. 
PRINCIPLES JUSTIFYING BIRTH CONTROL 

The mere conflict of private wits would never produce 
4 well-ordered commonwealth, and to leave relationships 
between men and women and their community to blind 
impulse must mean pain for the individual and disaster 
for the commonwealth. Birth control was a process of 
emancipation, particularly for women, but also for children 
and for men. Professor Laski urged the difference between 
the average working girl at 19 or 20, and the same woman 
at 25 or 26, after a few years’ experience of her obligations 
asa married woman. She was an unpaid domestic servant 
with a right to sit in the best room in the evening, 
if there was a best room, when the day’s work was done, 
if it ever was done. To give such a woman conscious 
control of parenthood was one of the most considerable 
pieces of liberation that had ever come to the human 
race ; it would make her for the first time in history a 

rson able to think—a service of the first order to the 
quality of national life. If the child of the next genera- 
tion was to be educated, it was essential to set it free from 
the situation it occupied in the overcrowded or parentally 
negligent home. Half his problems as a teacher were the 
problems of the parent: of explaining that the basis of a 
university was not to train students for anything—particu- 
larly for earning anything—but to assist them in the 
process of learning what thought was. The problem was 
still more serious in secondary education, and much more 
so in primary education. Only by arresting the torrent 
of children in overcrowded homes could education march 
to the end that education had to serve. It was the busi- 
ness of educationists to persuade men and women into 
the habit of intelligent doubt. The tragedy of this civiliza- 
tion for men was that they were thought of so predomin- 
antly as wage-earners. Material value had become the 
measure of what was meant by manhood. Too many 
leaders were occupied by the search for economic or 
political power and did not know that progress in the 
realm of power rested on a basis of knowledge of civiliza- 
tion and not on the power to dominate in the terms of a 
narrow conception. In the positive sense, Professor Laski 
doubted whether anyone had the wisdom or insight to 
know what type it was eugenically desirable to breed. 
He sometimes believed it possible that the failure of the 
academic classes to perpetuate in adequate numbers was 
going to be one of the sources of refreshment of the 
national quality in years to come. In the negative sense, 
however, he could only regard it as a policy of sober 
sanity to prevent the multiplication of imbeciles, 
haemophiliacs, and deaf-mutes. 


th 


THE OBLIGATIONS OF SOCIETY 

The first duty of society, he said, was to make possible 
medical research in birth control, a function which ought 
to be assisted just as much as research into cancer or 
tuberculosis. Secondly, it was the business of the State 
to make available a full supply of cheap birth control 
clinics all over the country, above all as an essential 
and integral part of the normal service of maternity and 
child welfare. It would be fatal to regard birth control 
as something unrelated to the general process of safe- 
guarding the quality of the wives, mothers, and children 
helped at infant welfare centres. Thirdly, it was the 
business of society to ensure that a proper knowledge of 
the latest developments in birth control was part of the 
curriculum of the medical student. Every curriculum 


Was overcrowded, but the doctor here had an obligation 
of so supreme a character that he was denying the whole 
basis of his profession if he had not this knowledge. It 
was futile to think that this movement could possibly 











be prevented from moving relentlessly to its conclusion, 
or to deny to men and women knowledge that they had 
come to realize was essential to the assertion of their per- 
sonality. The relation of the birth control movement to 
the philosophy of freedom, and the relation of the philo- 
sophy of freedom to the preservation of individuality, 
made birth control one of the two or three things that 
were essential to freedom. The road was still long and 
full of difficulty, but the very complexity of the adventure 
gave it its character of nobility. 

Sir THomas Horper pointed out that before anything 
could be done to modify the medical curriculum, it was 
necessary to convince society, first that it had a disease, 
and secondly, that it wanted to be cured. He himself 
viewed indiscriminate child-bearing as a disease, and was 
therefore very anxious that instruction in birth control 
should be included in the medical curriculum as soon as 
possible. It was the duty of the medical profession to 
devise, improve, and teach the remedy ; it was for such 
as Professor Laski to show the extent of the disease and 
what would happen if it could not be cured or to a large 
extent palliated. 





IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND 





ANNUAL REPORT 


The twenty-ninth annual report of the Imperial Cancer 
Research Fund was published last week. After mentioning 
certain changes on the staff and committees it refers 
briefly to some of the work accomplished during 1930-31. 
A course of lectures on cytology was delivered by Dr. 
Ludiord at University College, and four advanced lectures 
were given by the Director, Dr. J. A. Murray, and Dr. W. 
Cramer. For one month of the year the laboratories 
secured the services of Professor Robert Chambers of 
New York, who will be recalled as a pioneer worker on 
micro-dissection and micro-injection. A full explanation 
of the technique of his methods was thus available to 
members of the scientific staff. Eight papers were pub- 
lished from the laboratories during 1930-31, while the con- 
siderable interchange of tumour material with research 
centres in this country and on the Continent affords 
evidence of the close contact maintained with other 
workers on cancer. Scientific details are embodied in 
the report of the director, which concludes with the 
following remarks: 


‘‘ This discussion, taken in its entirety, leads to the 
conclusion that we are not yet in possession of such 
knowledge of the properties of the cancer cells as would 
indicate clearly the direction in which a rational specific 
therapy of cancer should proceed. It is perhaps not too 
much to hope that these observations may help the lay 
and general medical public to appreciate the conservative 
and cautious attitude which those engaged in cancer 
research preserve towards the recurring extravagant 
announcements of new methods of treatment for cancer. 
In particular we should recommend that the layman 
should finally discard his attitude towards this medical 
and biological problem as a gamble, where success is 
equally likely to fall to the ignorant as to the instructed. 
This betrays a profoundly mistaken view of the nature 
of the cancer problem. Thirty years of cancer research 
have revealed that this problem possesses a complexity 
which was quite unexpected. The knowledge which has 
thus been gained justifies the hope that perhaps progress in 
the direction of an efficient cancer prophylaxis is possible. 
An advance along such lines is, however, not dramatic or 
sensational. But whatever the future of the cancer 
problem will be, it is certain that it will not yield to the 
sound of a trumpet.”’ 


GENERAL COMMITTEE MEETING 
At a meeting of the General Committee held on 
November 25th, with the PrestpEent (the Duke of Bedford) 
in the chair, Sir HumMpHRY ROLLESTON, chairman of the 
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Executive Committee, moved the adoption of the twenty- 
ninth annual report of the Fund. He first drew attention 
to the preparation of the tenth Scientific Report, which 
would deal mainly with the work in progress during the 
last two years and more, on the mode of action of radium 
ci malignant growths, principally in small laboratory 
animals. The Executive Committee had been kept 
informed from time to time of the progress of these 
investigations, and felt sure that their publication, in 
detail, in one volume would be a useful contribution to 
the knowledge of this difficult subject. Passing to a 
summary of Dr. Marray’s report for the year, Sir 
Humphry Rolleston said: 


‘‘ The remainder of the Director’s report falls into two 
parts, in the first of which attention is drawn to Dr. 
Cramer’s papers on susceptibility to cancer as applied to 
the important subject of the incidence of cancer of the 
stomach in this and several European countries. Although 
the total incidence of cancer in males is approximately 
the same in these different communities, only 25 per cent. 
of male deaths in England and Wales are due to cancer 
of the stomach, whereas the proportion in the European 
countries from which accurate statistics are available is 
as high as 50 per cent. or more. This discrepancy is 
accentuated when the incidence in different social classes 
in the same country is compared. In England and Wales, 
as Dr. Stevenson showed, cancer of the stomach and 
upper alimentary tract is more common in lower social 
classes, the incidence of the lower alimentary tract being 
the same for all classes. In Bavaria, with double the 
frequency of gastric cancer in the whole male population 
as compared with England and Wales, the proportion in 
the working classes is from 60 to 70 per cent. of total 
cancer deaths. From the analogy which these figures 
present to the facts of the incidence of occupational 
cancer, the conclusion is drawn that the important factors 
in producing this remarkable result are external, bound up 
with the habits of the social levels involved, and avoidable. 
As these vagaries in organ incidence of cancer do not 
produce corresponding fluctuations in the total incidence 
of the disease in the populations under review, the plus 
for one organ is reflected in a minus for the others. Thus, 
according to the statistics, cancer of the tongue is nine 
times more frequent in England than in Bavaria. It is 
as if the majority of cancer deaths fell on a susceptible 
fraction of the population (roughly 10 per cent.), the 
members of which respond relatively easily, by manifesting 
cancerous growths, to forms of chronic irritation to which 
the whole population is exposed to much the same extent. 
Susceptible individuals, fortunate enough to escape the 
full brunt of these irritations, may escape, and, con- 
versely, excessive irritation may lead to cancer develop- 
ment in a small proportion of individuals constitutionally 
unsusceptible. The second part of the report deals with 
the results of Dr. Ludford’s investigations into the action 
of dyestuffs and metallic colloids on cancer. In the 
twenty-seventh annual report reference was made to the 
difference between normal connective-tissue cells and the 
corresponding malignant cells (sarcomata) towards the 
colloidal dyestuff trypan blue, in that the sarcoma cells 
remained uncoloured under conditions in which the normal 
cells were deeply stained. The cellular mechanism 
involved in this reaction, known as vital staining, was 
investigated, and evidence has been obtained that the 
difference noted between normal and malignant cells is 
not due to failure of the dyes to reach the cancer cells, 
but to special characteristics, apparently peculiar to cancer 
cells, which are still the subject of investigation. The 
possibility that dyestuffs, metallic colloids, and other 
chemotherapeutic agents may influence the growth of 
cancer indirectly through an action on the organism of 
the host, has led Dr. Ludford to investigate the action 
of these substances on the resistance to transplantable 
tumours. In effect, it has been found that one of the 
carcinoma strains, which in untreated animals grows only 


temporarily and then regresses, can be made to grow | 
progressively by treating the mice bearing it with trypan 
blue or metallic colloid. 


The immunity to transplantable 





growths, which can be induced by preparatory injecti 
of emulsions of embryonic tissues, can be broken di . 
by similar injections of dyestuffs or colloidal metals, 

doses necessary to produce this result must be large 
approximately the limits tolerated by the animals, Theg. 
results emphasize the dangers of over-dosage in the treat 
ment of cancer with toxic colloids in that the natys) 
reactions of the body may be so modified as to accelerat, 
the progress of the disease. The converse procegg a 
raising instead of lowering the natural resistance to gp 
an extent as to retard or arrest the growth of cancer} 
so far not been attained in these experiments. It rem, 
a fascinating aspiration. vit 























The report concludes wif 
summary of the evidence, from these and other invegf 
tions, of the enhanced defensive mechanisms of the ca 
cells. Their relative independence of oxygen supply 
indifference to concentrations of poisonous substag 
such as carbon dioxide, which are lethal to normal ¢ 
are paralleled by their resistance to such physical ageg 
as heat and cold. The action of radium probably ¢ 
not provide an exception, as there are many 4 
authenticated instances of progressive growth or recurgg 
of cancer after intense radiation. In fact, though 4 
are many examples of the greater viability of cancer ¢ 
as compared with the normal, there is no evidence ag' 
available of a single property in which they are m 
vulnerable. This may sound pessimistic, but if it is 4 
there should be no need to insist on the dangers of unde | 
estimating the enemy. The knowledge attained duriy 
the past thirty years is already indicating the broad ling 
along which prevention of cancer must proceed. Th 
immediate problem of a rational treatment remains.” 
In a speech moving a vote of thanks to the chairmy 
and members of the Executive Committee and others wh 
had assisted in carrying on the work of the Fund durigg 
the past three years, the PRESIDENT (the Duke of Bedford) 
referred to the loss of Lord Balfour, who had bea 
a vice-president of the Fund since its inception in 190), 
Another loss was that of Sir Anthony Bowlby, formerly 
President of the Royal College of Surgeons, and up tl 
his death a valued member of the Executive Committe, 
The financial position was as satisfactory as could b 
expected under present-day conditions. The president 
referred to the generosity of Lord Atholstan’s grant of 
£2,000 a year for ten years, which, although it had now 
come to an end, had made possible the establishment of 
a second laboratory outside London. Thanks were alw 
due to the executors of Sir Otto Beit for a legacy of 
£8,000. Though the Fund was still dependent on legacies, 
donations, and subscriptions, he trusted they might 
be able to carry on without lessening their work and 
activities. In conclusion, the President conveyed the best 
thanks of the Fund to Dr. Murray and his staff for their 
excellent work. Dr. Murray had a most extensive know 
ledge of his subject. He was always willing to place his 
experience and material at the disposal of investigatos 
at home and abroad, and to lend a helping hand to 
younger men in research work. He was always ready 0 
welcome and explain to visitors from all parts of the world 
—Europe, America, and the Far East—the work carried 
on in the laboratories, and in this he was greatly helped 
by his linguistic attainments. He had an able assistant 
in Dr. Cramer, and the members of the scientific staff, 
who were working keenly with the determination that 
although the quest was long, they would know no end 
but success. 
Sir Alfred Lane Beit was then elected a vice-presidett 
of the Fund. Professors A. E. Boycott and W. Bulloch 





were re-elected members of the Executive Committee, 
| Sir John Rose Bradford being made an additional member. 

Sir Percy Sargent was appointed joint treasurer of the 
| Fund with Sir George Makins. Lord Dawson oF PENS 
| moved a cordial vote of thanks to the Duke of Bedford 
| for presiding at the meeting, and this, seconded by Si 
Basi MayHEw, was carried with acclamation. 
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L. N. PYRAH & P. R. ALLISON: SOME SIALOGRAMS 








F1¢. 1.—Sialogram of normal parotid gland. Fia. 2.—Sialogram of normal sunpmaxillary gland. ¥ia. 3.—Case I: Chronic rotitis. Bronchi- 
ectasis-like dilatation of terminal ducts and alveoli. 
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mumittee, an 4.—Case IL: Showing saccular dilatation of the Fig. 5.—Case Itf: Normal sialogram of right Fie. 6.—Case IV: Parotid abscess with destruction 
member. Gee cedular part of Wharton’s duct with deficient submaxillary gland immediately anterior to which isa of the gland. Showing obliteration of all but the 
bg of finer ducts, faint shadow of a mass of tuberculous lymph glands main parotid duct. 
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STANLEY N. SENNETT: PERFORATIVE DIVERTICULITIS OF THE COLON 





_ Figs. 1 ANd 2.—Two films of the barium enema examination of December 30, 1939 The loop of the sigmoid colon is shown drawn over to the right ilix 

fossa. In Fig. 2, the loop is seen in close proximity to coils of the ileum. Two long diverticula are seen attached to the loop on thie right side, and numerow ir 
diverticula on the left. There is a ‘“‘ defect’ shown in the Joop on the right. This part of the bowel was very much thickened at operation and the perforation int 
occurred from the diverticulum at that site. qm 





Fic. 3.—Twenty-four hours’ barium meal. ‘The outlive of the sigmoid Fic. 4.—Barium enema of February 13, 1931. The sigmoid flexu® 
can be made out; it is drawn to the right. Numerous diverticula are is now shown well over to the left. Several long diverticula can i 
shown. be seen, re 
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J. LLEWELLYN DAVIES: A CALCULUS IN AN ECTOPIC KIDNEY 








i ta ie} 
soht i: Fic. 1.—Radiogram of the pelvis of a woman aged 34, who suffered Fig. 2.—A cystogram. The bladder has been filled with a 7 per cent. 

sight ts from pain in the lumbar region and left iliac fossa, associated with solution of sodium iodide and the exposure made. The bladder is clearly 

— increased frequency of micturition, pyuria, and occasionally haematuria. outlined and is seen to be distinct from the other shadow. 

perforatios There is a dense shadow of an object lying in front of the sacrum. 





noid flexut Fig. 3.—Ureterie catheters have been passed and 12+5 per cent. Fic. 4.—The ectopic kidney split open and mounted after its removal 
a can solution of sodium iodide injected up them. The pyelogram of a normal from in front of the sacrum. 
left kidney is seen. On the right side the entheter has passed inwards 
over the shadow, and a little of the sodium iodide has passed on from 
the catheter to the object. 
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N. D. PATEL: ENCYSTED EMPYEMA 





Fig. 1.—Before lipoidol injection 





Fic, 2.—After lipoidol injection 
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THE ASSOCIATION'S CENTENARY 
The British Medical Association was founded by Sir 
Charles Hastings at Worcester in the year 1832. The 
only qualification which this statement requires is that 
the Association at first existed under another name (the 
Provincial Medical and Surgical Association), and that 
at the date in question Charles Hastings had not yet 
received his knighthood. The centenary of the Associa- 
tion falls due, therefore, next year, and its celebration 
in July will rank as of great importance both in the 
history of medicine and among the public events of 
1932. To the members of our calling it will com- 
memorate the first practical step taken towards pro- 
fessional unity and towards that formal unification of 
the profession which was not, in fact, accomplished 
until the passing, twenty-six years later, of the Medical 
Act of 1858. From a wider standpoint it will remind 
professional men and women generally, and other 
members of the public, that the British Medical Associa- 
tion was a pioneer in that movement towards forming 
vocational organizations which manifested itself during 
the middle half of the nineteenth century, and had such 
a powerfui effect, not only upon the evolution of the 
professions themselves, but upon the development and 
well-being of our whole social structure. The former 
aspect may be exemplified by quoting the main object 
for which the Association was originally formed— 
namely, ‘“‘ the maintenance of the honour and respect- 
ability of the profession generally by promoting friendly 
intercourse and free communication of its members, and 
by establishing among them the harmony and good 
feeling which ought ever to characterize a liberal pro- 
fession.’” The second aspect is best illustrated by a 
reference to the valuable Herbert Spencer Lecture 
delivered at Oxford in 1928 by Professor Carr-Saunders, 
and published at the Clarendon Press under the title, 
“Professions: their organization and place in society.’’ 
Study of his interesting pamphlet will elucidate and 
emphasize the importance of the centenary in this 
respect. 

In yet another of its aspects the centenary celebra- 
tions will form a noteworthy national and imperial 
event. The membership of the Association, while large 
absolutely (some 36,000), includes a very considerable 
Proportion of the medical practitioners in all branches 
of the profession in Great Britain, Ireland, the Isle of 
Man, the Channel Islands, and, with the affiliated 
Canadian Medical Association, an even bigger propor- 
tion of those practising in the Dominions, India, the 
Colonies, Dependencies, and Mandated Territories. 
There is no doubt that, in spite of adverse economic 
conditions, a large number of members from over-seas 








will be present to take an active part in the proceedings 
in London next July. Moreover, it is confidently 
expected that foreign medical societies, colleges, and 
universities will send delegates with greetings to their 
British colleagues. The ceremonies will thus afford no 
mean demonstration both of the common interests and 
feelings of all parts of the British Empire, and of the 
fact that the fraternity of medicine and the allied 
sciences contributes much to international understanding 
and good will. . 

Active preparations for the meeting on its social, 
medico-political, and scientific sides are now in progress. 
The actual hosts on this occasion are the members 
of the Metropolitan Counties Branch (that is, those 
members living within the area of the County of 
London, the county of Middlesex, the county boroughs 
of West and East Ham, and the adjacent portions of 
South-West Essex), though the central officers of the 
Association will participate in larger measure than is 
usual at an ordinary annual meeting. Members of the 
Worcester Division are also directly concerned in one 
part of the programme. The Representative Body of 
the Association will meet at the headquarters in London 
on Thursday, July 21st, and its deliberations will 
probably continue until Monday, July 25th. It is 
likely that several of the subjects under consideration 
will be of exceptional interest. The Centenary Meeting 
proper will begin on Sunday, July 24th, with a 
pilgrimage to the city of Worcester. By invitation of 
the dean the official religious service will be held in the 
cathedral, where, during the few hours to be spent in 
the city, a stained-glass window to the memory of 
Charles Hastings will be unveiled. A commemorative 
plaque on the house where he lived and practised will 
also be unveiled, and a visit may be paid to his grave. 
It is perhaps not out of place to remind members and 
friends of the Association that contributions, of a guinea 
or less, will be welcomed to the relatively small Sir 
Charles Hastings Memorial Fund, which is required to 
provide both window and plaque, and to ensure per- 
manent upkeep of the grave. 

Lord Dawson of Penn is the President-Elect of the 
Association. He will be installed in office and will 
deliver his Presidential Address on Tuesday, July 26th. 
The scientific meetings, divided among twenty-four 
Sections, will begin on the following morning, some of 
the Sections meeting on one day only, some on two 
days, and some on three. For each scientific Section a 
distinguished president has been secured, who will be 
supported by two able secretaries, and by more than 
the usual number of eminent vice-presidents. These 
will be drawn in due proportion from London, from 
other parts of the British Isles, and from the Oversea 
Empire. It is anticipated that the scientific results of 
the work in the Sections will be of great value. The 
social features of an Annual Meeting—the annual dinner 
of the Association, Branch and other receptions—will 
be repeated on an ampler scale than is customary. A 
large and representative general committee, and a ladies’ 
committee, are already getting to work so as to ensure 
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that every possible arrangement is made for offers of 
hospitality and for the reception, entertainment, and 
comfort of those who take part in this historic meeting. 
We can confidently ask for the interest and co-opera- 
tion of all members in reinforcing the efforts of the 
Metropolitan Counties Branch and the Central Council 
to make the centenary week a conspicuous success. 





TREATMENT OF STIFF JOINTS 
In choosing this for the subject of the Mitchell Banks 
Memorial Lecture at Liverpool on November 19th, 
Sir Robert Jones was, as he told his audience, influenced 
not only by the words of Sir William Mitchell Banks, 
but by his own sense of the importance of the subject, 
and especially by that aspect of it which concerns 
unqualified practice. Sir Robert Jones takes a very 
serious view of the claims made by such practitioners 
and of the public’s velief in their validity, based on 
cases of stiff joints resulting from a neglect by qualified 
practitioners of forcible manipulation and rupture of 
adhesions. He evidently holds that the public has 
some grounds for the distrust and even for the 
“open hostility ’’ which he says it has displayed on 
occasions. We hope his modesty has led him to under- 
estimate the effect of his own life-long teaching and of 
the spread of sound orthopaedic doctrine by his many 
disciples, who since the war have been scattered over 
the provinces engaged in the work of the cripples’ 
hospital scheme, which owes so much to him. His 
lecture is the more welcome because, as he says, the 
ordinary surgical textbook deals with the problem of 
the stiff joint either not at all or at most indefinitely, 
and we would add that even in the textbooks on ortho- 
paedic surgery it will be hard to find the equivalent of 
the knowledge and advice given in this address. 

The crux of the problem will be found in the question 
of diagnosis, on which depends the decision whether 
to treat a stiff joint by rest or by movement. Broadly 
speaking, arthritis forbids movement, while adhesions 
require it. It is by studying Sir Robert Jones’s lecture 
with care, and heeding his admonitions, that the reader 
will be enabled to decide, and, having made his decision, 
to leave few opportunities for the unqualified to triumph. 
We say advisedly ‘‘ few opportunities ’’ rather than 
none, for there will always be patients who neglect 
good advice when this is given by a medical man, but 
will accept it later when offered by an unqualified 
person. We must all, with Sir Robert Jones, recognize 
the therapeutic value to a neurotic patient of a positive 
assurance that the treatment will do good ; but we do 
not think he means to imply that any medical 
man should say to his patient, ‘‘ A vertebra is out, I 
will replace it,’’ when an x-ray photograph shows no 
bony anomaly ; although some readers might interpret 
Sir Robert’s words as approving the suggestio falst when 
he declares that, in the neuro-mimetic and the neuro- 
organic, such a stimulus is an essential part of treat- 
ment. It is not so much in the joints of the limbs as 
in those of the spine, and especially the smaller joints, 
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that even x rays may fail to elucidate the condition 
and leave the diagnosis obscure and the field open to 
the adventurous ‘‘ hit or miss ’’’ manipulator, whether 
he be qualified or no. The example of a painful back, 
which the lecturer chose for the inculcation of sound 
principles of differential diagnosis, is a happy one, for 
it makes clear at once some of the essential symptoms 
of adhesions and arthritis. In rheumatoid arthritis ang 
osteo-arthritis there are conditions in which certaiy 
movements are beneficial ; but in adult stiff joints, 
caused by tuberculous infection, corrective movements 
are excluded, and the sooner an ankylosing operation 
on the ankle, knee, or hip can be performed the better, 
if amputation is to be avoided. The rooted objection 
of H. O. Thomas to the forcible correction of ankylosis 
had its origin in his experience of the disastrous results 
following the movement of tuberculous joints by bone- 
setters in his day. We are glad to learn that in the 
opinion of the lecturer such accidents, thanks largely 
to radiography, are now rare ; but, in the absence of 
all statistics of the operations of unqualified persons, 
some doubt must remain on this point. 

Sir Robert Jones has cast his net wide and included 
in this masterly summary all forms of stiff joint, acute 
as well as chronic. Perhaps those caused by rheumatic 
affections are the most disastrous in the disabilities and 
the sufferings they involve. If, unfortunately, it must 
at present be admitted that the causation of neither the 
hypertrophic nor the degenerative form is fully known, 
and that no method of preventive or curative treatment 
is generally successful, a good deal can be done to 
check the course of these diseases and to minimize 
their evil effects. On this head Sir Robert spoke 
decisively of the surgeon’s duty to foresee that a joint 
is likely to become stiff, and to recommend measures 
that will ensure its fixation in the position in which 
the limb concerned will be most useful and _ least 
crippling to the patient. What these positions should 
be in the various joints he clearly indicates. This 
aspect of treatment of rheumatic joints has been much 
neglected, as a visit to any spa frequented by such 
patients will quickly show. 

In the more severe cases of joint trouble, where there 
is obvious disorganization and loss of function, the bone- 
setter is generally wise enough to recognize his limita- 
tions and not to interfere. Such cases offer oppor- 
tunities for operations which are planned to correct 
deformity, or to fix the joint and obviate painful move- 
ment, or on the other hand to restore movement by 
making a new joint in another place or by reconstructing 
a joint in its original site. Since the days of Gant, 
osteotomy of the femur has been widely practised 
with the purpose of correcting flexion and adduction 
deformity, and nullifying what is called ‘‘ apparent 
shortening ’’’ of the limb. Mutatis mutandis, osteo- 
tomies are applicable to the other segments of the lower 
limb. Pseudarthrosis at or near the hip-joint may 
substitute a painless for a painful joint, even though 
the normal range of movement cannot be restored, and 
arthroplasty in suitable cases has enabled the surgeoa 
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to go further in the same directions. For the latter 


operation at the elbow Sir Robert Jones claims that 
“we can almost promise a satisfactory result, good 
movement, and fair mobility ’’ ; but he prudently 
recognizes that in the case of the knee, arthroplasty is 
still in an experimental stage and only to be under- 
taken by the most expert surgeons on patients who are 
prepared to endure long and suffer greatly. If we have 
said little of stiff joints in the upper extremity and their 
treatment, it is not because we do not recognize their 
frequency and importance, but because we would refer 
our readers to the lecture itself. 








BIOLOGY AND SOCIAL PROGRESS 


Dr. H. H. Dale, in his Norman Lockyer Lecture, 
delivered before the British Science Guild, on ‘‘ Biology 
and civilization,’ raises two questions of considerable 
interest at the present time—namely, whether the 
biological knowledge now available for the service of 
mankind receives the attention it deserves on the 
part of the community, and whether it is practi- 
cally applied in a measure that might reasonably be 
expected. He thinks this is not so, and that the 
fact may have untoward consequences in the course of 
our progress in civilization. He gives illustrations of 
the evil results that are apt to follow changes in the 
physical conditions of human life and activity when 
they are made without thought of their biological 
implications. Our industrial system inflicted immeasur- 
able misery in the shape of bad teeth and deformed 
limbs on several generations of those who served it, 
solely through an industrial development in advance of 
biological knowledge. In that instance, perhaps, the 
necessary knowledge was not available, but at the 
present day it is unnecessary to specify the innumerable 
directions in which acquired biological knowledge awaits 
application, or at least more effective application. 

The application of the science lags behind general 
progress, and Dr. Dale indicates what he considers to be 
the cause of this. He believes that the influence of any 
movement in science on the general trend of our civiliza- 
tion is probably determined less by the reactions to it 
of professional men of science than by those of ordinary 
thinking men. He is of opinion that, in so far as general 
interest in science is concerned, it is at present unequally 
concentrated on the physical, to the comparative neglect 
of the biological aspect ; and he regards this as a serious 
defect which is inevitably reflected in our educational 
and administrative systems. The inequality begins in 
our secondary schools ; in these, although science is 
how recognized as a cultural factor, biology, if any 
Plovision is made for it at all, is hardly ever a part of 
the normal curriculum. Similarly with regard to the 
university career, a man may pass through his academic 
course to an honours degree in science, and so, perhaps, 
to a career in industrial research, with no opportunity 
Whatever even for contact with biological ideas. 





peventh Annual Norman Lockyer Lecture. By H. H. Dale, 
D., F.RS., F.R.C.P. British Science Guild, 6, John Street, 
Acelphi, W.C.2. (1s.) 





““ How,”’ he asks, ‘‘ shall the demand for biology be 
created to which education must in the end respond, 
while education continues to give us an administrative 
class with so little vision of the need for, and the central 
significance of, biological knowledge?’’ With ignorance 
and indifference on the part of our public men, the evil 
effects of progress conducted on non-biological lines 
will inevitably be repeated. 

Dr. Dale concludes his lecture with a word of warning. 
If it is important that the findings of biological science 
should receive practical application, it is no less impor- 
tant to avoid their application while they are still in 
the experimental stage. ‘‘ Nobody,’’ he states, “‘ can 
suggest that with our present knowledge we can predict 
even the initial stages of a strictly scientific application 
of genetic principles to the problem of improving the 
human species.’” Moreover, to advance such a sugges- 
tion, for example, as the intensive inbreeding of indi- 
viduals showing favourable factors and the ruthless 
elimination of the rest—even if supported by complete 
scientific knowledge—would bring science into shattering 
conflict with our existing social order. Science has 
nothing to do with policy, and, moreover, its function 
is not to shatter, but to provide new and tested material 
for better building. 





2 
?- 


jf 
/ THE TRAFFIC IN NARCOTIC DRUGS 
The report of the commission of inquiry into the control 
of opium smoking in the Far East, which was appointed 
by the Council of the League of Nations in March, 
1929, provides valuable information, not only on the 
particular question contained in its reference, but also 
on the problem of opium and the traffic in dangerous 
drugs generally. It also serves to confirm the attitude 
which the British Medical Journal has consistently taken 
up during the last decade. The commission found that 
‘the whole problem of poppy cultivation and _ its 
control enters very materially into the question of 
suppression of the opium-smoking habit ’’ ; that “‘ as 
long as poppy cultivation is not under control there 
will always be illicit traffic in opium ’’ ; and that “‘ the 
limitation and control of poppy cultivation will alone 
assure the total suppression of opium smoking.’’ It 
will be remembered that the Hague Opium Convention 
of 1912 contemplated ‘‘the gradual and effective 
suppression ’’ of opium smoking, and the prohibition of 
the traffic in prepared opium, either immediately or as 
soon as possible. The agreement arrived at in 1925 
at Geneva pledged the Powers concerned, ‘‘ on the 
grounds of humanity and for the purpose of promoting 
the social and moral welfare of their peoples, to take 
all possible steps for achieving the suppression of the 
use of opium for smoking with the least possible delay.”’ 
Nevertheless, by protocol, the desired ‘‘ suppression ”’ 
was postponed to a period of not more than fifteen 
years from a date when a commission of the League of 
Nations should decide that the export of raw opium 
from poppy-growing countries would no longer con- 
stitute a serious obstacle to the reduction of consump- 
tion of prepared opium. The commission, while satisfied 
as to the evil effects—physical, mental, and moral—of 
opium smoking, could find no scientific evidence as to 
whether the smoking or the eating of opium is more 
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harmful to the individual addict. The danger of resort 
to other narcotic drugs, and the illicit traffic in them, 
came under consideration, and the fact that opium is 
a considerable source of Government revenue in Far 
Eastern territories was stressed by the commission. The 
broad generalization arrived at, as the result of the 
exhaustive inquiry, was that ‘‘ the radical method of 
dealing with illicit traffic in opium is by controlling 
effectively the cultivation of the poppy, allowing only 
such quantities to be produced under international con- 
trol as are required for the world’s medical and scientific 
needs.’ Some idea of the extent of the subterranean 
trade in narcotic drugs has been conveyed to the public 
mind this week by reports of the sentences passed at 
Basel upon three traffickers in heroine. 


DANISH ASTHMA STATISTICS 
H. C. Gram has made a statistical study of 625 cases 
of asthma in a sickness insurance organization in 
Denmark.' The ratio of males to females was as 
326 to 299, and a classification of the patients in 10-year 
groups showed that the disease began only in 78 in 
the first decade and only in 84 in the second. In the 
third decade there were 152, in the fourth 147, and in 
the fifth 105 patients whose symptoms of asthma first 
appeared at this age. In 515 cases information was 
obtained as to the hours when the attacks were most 
frequent ; in 301 they occurred mostly at night, in 33 
mostly by day, and in 181 as often by night as by 
day. Cutaneous tests with various extracts of food- 
stuffs, pollens, etc., were made in 188 cases. No 
reaction occurred in 97 of these, and a positive reaction 
was observed in the remaining 91. In 64 of the 91 
reactors the reaction was positive to several substances ; 
in the other 27 it was positive to only one substance. 
In 150 cases an attempt was made to correlate the 
results of the cutaneous tests with the patients’ own 
experiences and beliefs as to the causes of their attacks, 
but in as many as 134 of these no positive correlation 
could be established. In 132 cases eosinophil leucocyte 
counts were made, and eosinophilia exceeding 4 per 
cent. was found in 59 ; in 15 cases it was 4 per cent., 
and in the remaining 58 it was less than 4 per cent. 
It would therefore seem that the diagnosis of asthma 
cannot be excluded because eosinophilia is absent, but 
when it is over 4 per cent., and when certain skin 
diseases and helminthiasis can be excluded, eosinophilia 
is confirmatory of a diagnosis of asthma. Diseases of 
the nose (polypi, rhinitis, etc.) were found in 45 cases. 
In none of the 25 cases in which polypi were removed 
was a permanent cure of the asthma effected. But 
the author considers operative intervention justifiable 
in such cases because nasal obstruction hampers the 
already embarrassed respiration and favours mouth- 
breathing, with its inhalation of dust into the lower 
respiratory passages. The degree to which the expecta- 
tion of life may be reduced by asthma was calculated 
from the average duration of life, after the first onset 
of asthma, of 72 patients who had died. Up to the 
age of 50 the expectation of life was between 40 and 
46 per cent. of the normal ; after that age, when the 
patient’s powers of compensation were comparatively 
small, the expectation of life was only between 22 and 
29 per cent. of the normal. In 481 cases the occurrence 


of asthma in other members of the family was inquired 


1 Nordisk Medicinsk Tidskrift, September 26th, 1931, p. 616. 
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into, with negative results in 211. In the remain; 
270 cases (56 per cent.) with a family history of asthma 
there were 119 in which several relatives Were 
asthmatics. The influence of heredity was demonstrate 
by a study of 71 patients in whose families more thay 
one other case had occurred ; in as many as 61 of thes 
all the cases of asthma in the family were in one and 
the same branch of it. Ina group of °504 cage 
information was sought as to factors which might haye 
provoked the original attack, and in as many as 3 
(69.6 per cent.), ailments such as influenza, pneumonia, 
severe colds, and bronchitis had preceded the fing 
attack of asthma by a short interval. 





HOUSING AND MALARIA 

The importance of housing and its relationship ty 
malaria has been recognized for many years sing 
Manson’s experiment in the Roman Campagna. The 
short critical summary entitled Housing and Malaria} 
by Lieut.-Colonel Clayton Lane, which has been pre 
pared for the Health Organization of the League of 
Nations, is of great interest and importance.  Afte 
discussing the literature on this subject the matter js 
summed up by the author, and his conclusion is that the 
anophelines associated by experience in the transmission 
of malaria are chiefly house-haunters and _night-biter, 
‘* Malarious houses ”’ exist in which all the inhabitants 
suffer one after the other from malaria, and it» 
pointed out that, in Europe at least, such dwellings ar 
dark, dirty, and often damp. Well-lighted, clean, and 
efficiently screened houses are of paramount importane 
in highly malarious areas, and the various lines of 
investigation collected in this concise review prove con 
clusively that the house is a factor of primary impor 
tance in the acquisition and spread of malaria. 


COD-LIVER OIL AND RICKETS 
A note on vitamins and bone growth which appeared 
in the Journal of November 2Ist provoked some 
criticisms on the part of Dr. Hugh Thursfield, whos 
letter was published in the following week’s issue. 
Dr. Thursfield holds that the gradual disappearance of 
severe rickets preceded experimental work on vitamins 
(work to which our reviewer attributed recent advances 
in the prevention and cure of the disease), and that it 
was due mainly to improved baby-feeding and to the 
infant welfare movement. He further disagrees with 
the view that in the early years of the present centuy 
the majority of clinical workers failed to recognize the 
specific value of cod-liver oil in rickets, and that most 
writers even emphasized its disadvantages. When, with 
its characteristic fertility, medical specialization has 
begotten yet another child—the paediatric statistician 
problems of this kind will perhaps be easy of solution 
In the meanwhile, it is of interest to consult textbooks 
of the 1900-10 period as a guide to current professional 
opinion of the value of cod-liver oil in rickets. At least 
a few writers preserved, on this question, an attitude 
neither mainly condemnatory, as our reviewer suggested, 
nor frankly enthusiastic, as in Dr. Thursfield’s view 
It seems to us that an examination of the following 
comments shows authoritative opinion of the time 
have been either lukewarm or non-committal or both. 


1 Housing and Malaria. By Lieut.-Colonel Clayton Lane, MD, 
I.M.S. League of Nations Publications, HI. No. C.H./Malaria/1@ 
London: G. Allen and Unwin, Ltd. 1981. (Is €d.) 
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We will, however, leave it to our readers to form their 
own judgement. 

Burney Yeo’s well-known textbook on therapeutics 
(1910 edition, vol. ii, p. 542 et seq.) devotes three and 
a half pages to the treatment of rickets. Cod-liver oil 
js dismissed in five lines, raw meat pulp being described 
as of equal importance. In Allbutt and Rolleston’s 
System of Medicine (1907, vol. ili) it is stated: 

‘“‘Cod-liver oil is useful in some cases, especially when 
ood milk and cream are not obtainable or not well borne, 
put it is to be regarded rather as a food than as a drug. 
_,. Drugs play a secondary part. As a rule far too 
much reliance is placed upon them, and children are 
drenched with cod-liver oil, iron, ‘ chemical food,’ or 
lime-water often to the disturbance of digestion and the 
impairment of natural appetite and consequently of 
nutrition. Such remedies are useful and have their place ; 
put they are by no means essential or of prime impor- 
tance in most instances.”’ 


Osler and McCrae (1910, vol. i, p. 888) state: 


‘“‘Cod-liver oil is most commonly used in England, but 
éther oils such as cotton-seed oil and olive oil have been 
used, and apparently it makes little difference how the fat 
is supplied, provided it can be digested.”’ 

Cushny’s Pharmacology (first edition, 1900, p. 705) 
states : 

‘It would seem, then, that cod-liver oil has not been 
shown to have any action apart from its being an easily 
digested food. The older aitempts to explain its 
superiority to the other oils have not been successful.’’ 

At the opposite end of the scale may be quoted two 
other works. Hare’s System of Practical Therapeutics 
(second edition, vol. ii, p. 236) states: 

‘While of little importance as compared to dietetic and 
hygienic management, medicine may aid in checking the 
progress of rickets. Cod-liver oil is the most important 
agent, and should not be omitted when it is tolerated by 
the stomach.”’ 

Fagge and Pye Smith’s Textbook of Medicine (1901, 
vol. i), after mentioning that the most important treat- 
ment is dietetic, states: ‘‘ Among medicines the most 
valuable is cod-liver oil.’’ Other drugs referred to are 
stee] wine, quinine, and tannic acid. 


INDUSTRIAL WELFARE 
The annual report of the Industrial Welfare Society for 
the year ended June 30th, 1931, which has just been 
issued,’ is a record of steady progress in a number of 
directions. The main work of the society is to encourage 
the study among employers and others of questions 
affecting the welfare of all persons engaged in industry. 
To this end special conferences are held from time to 
time in various industrial centres, in addition to the 
annual conference, which takes place at Oxford. For 
instance, a conference held in the past year at Man- 
chester discussed the question of health in industry, 
while another conference discussed the question of 
mechanization. Again, the advice of the society on 
matters relating to industrial welfare is in constant 
Tequest by numerous industrial firms, while members of 
the staff of the society frequently address meetings at 
Totary clubs and elsewhere concerning its work. The 
health of the industrial worker forms a prominent 
feature of the society’s activities, and the Advisory 
Medical Committee, an honorary body attached to the 
society, is often called upon to give expert advice on 
health problems raised by industrial firms. This 
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medica] committee meets regularly throughout the year, 
and its members give lectures on subjects relating to the 
promotion of health in industry. The Industrial Welfare 
Society has always taken a deep interest in accident 
prevention, and we are glad to hear that it is now 
going to act in close relation with the National Safety 
First Association, its special role being propagandist 
work towards reduction of accidents. The only un- 
satisfactory feature of the report is the financial one, 
which is almost inevitable under the conditions of 
economic disturbance now prevailing ; but the deficit 
in the year’s working is indirectly balanced by a 
generous gift to the endowment fund. The Duke of 
York, who is the president of the society, has shown his 
continued interest in its work by visiting a number of 
factories in London, by attending a conference at 
Nottingham, and by taking the chair at the annual 
general meeting last week. 


THE PHOTOGRAVURE PLATES 
At the Annual Representative Meeting of the British 
Medical Association at Eastbourne last July the Chair- 
man of the Journal Committee, in his review of the 
year’s work, said that the Journal was now better 
printed, better illustrated, and in every way a finer 
production than before. Sir Robert Bolam’s opinion 
was endorsed by the meeting, and we may perhaps add 
that many readers have expressed their appreciation 
of the efforts made to improve the look of our pages. 
The change in typography was made at the end of 
1930, the first issue of the New Year being printed 
throughout in a more legible and agreeable type than 
any hitherto used. This improvement in the printing 
of the letterpress followed hard upon a change in the 
method of reproducing pictures on special plates. We 
have had so many complimentary inquiries about these 
plates that a brief explanation here may be welcomed. 
Since November 8th, 1930, the process employed for 
producing special illustrated pages in the British Medical 
Journal has been that known as photogravure. This 
is a photo-mechanical method, based, like ordinary 
letterpress blockmaking, on photographic processes, but 
applied on an entirely different principle. Whereas an 
ordinary half-tone block to be printed on a letterpress 
machine is printed from its surface, a photogravure 
illustration is taken from an intaglio plate, the ink 
being drawn out of its depths. In a block, the black 
parts of the illustration are the highest parts of the 
block, the half-tone portions are lower, and the high 
lights lower still. In photogravure the printing surface 
is exactly reversed ; here the high lights are the highest 
parts of the plate, the half-tones are again lower, and 
the blacks of the picture are still more deeply recessed. 
Thus in ordinary letterpress printing a sheet of paper 
takes an impression from an inked block by being 
brought more or less lightly into contact with it. But 
with photogravure the plate, after being inked, must 
have all superfluous ink removed from its highest 
surface (the high lights in the picture), while the ink is 
allowed to remain in the lower depths of the plate (the 
blacks and half-tones of the illustration) ; and in the 
actual printing operation very great pressure must be 
exerted in order to force the paper into the deepest 
recesses, so as to transfer the ink thence to the paper. 
From the foregoing it will be seen that not only does 
photogravure require a different kind of printing surface, 
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but also a different kind of printing machine. For 
photogravure plates, as for half-tone blocks, a 
“screen ’’ is used to produce a broken surface capable 
of holding the ink ; but in the former the screen is 
much less obvious, and is indeed difficult to detect 
without the aid of a magnifying lens. Hence minute 
detail is rendered with much greater accuracy—a point 
of considerable importance in the reproduction of 
scientific illustrations such as photomicrographs. 
Photogravure has this further advantage—that the 
best results are got by the use of natural-surfaced 
papers, thos avoiding the distracting reflections from 
the highly glazed coated ‘‘art’’. papers which are 
essential for printing from fine-screen half-tone blocks. 
Readers who have followed this account and wish to 
judge for themselves should compare the photogravure 
plate in our present issue with the art paper plate in 
the Journal of October 4th, 1930, or any earlier issue. 





IMMUNIZATION AGAINST SNAKE VENOM 
Once again the annual report of the Walter and Eliza 
Hall Institute of Research in Pathology and Medicine’ 
deals at considerable length with the investigation of 
Australian snake venoms. Although financial stringency 
has compelled the Commonwealth Department of Health 
to withdraw its grant, rigid economies at the Institute 
have made it possible to continue the various researches. 
The cost of venom collection and of the preparation of 
antiserum at the Commonwealth serum laboratories is 
still being met, though with difficulty. An attempt was 
made last year to ascertain whether the serological blood 
relationships of some Australian snakes could be used 
to confirm the morphological findings in the differentia- 
tion of closely allied venomous species, and the speci- 
ficity of the precipitin and complement-fixation reactions 
has been explored. Neither of these methods in its 
simple form was found to permit the differentiation of 
species, the precipitin tests in particular proving to be 
widely non-specific, especially when strong antiserums 
were used. The complement-fixation test proved to be 
rather more specific, and the results yielded were in 
accord with the zoological findings. Haemagglutination 
does not appear to be much more specific than the two 
previous tests, but further studies are being undertaken 
to determine its value more exactly. Earlier experi- 
ments upon guinea-pigs immunized with a number of 
venoms had suggested that active immunity in this 
species was less specific than the passive immunity 
conferred by the injection of monovalent antivenene. 
Groups of rabbits immunized against the venoms of the 
tiger snake, copperhead, and death adder respectively 
were found to exhibit a higher degree of non-specificity 
than could be explained by the action of circulating 
antibodies. In the attempt to explain this phenomenon 
it was shown that venoms closely allied to those used 
for immunization could function as secondary stimuli 
in these immune animals. It appeared doubtful, how- 
ever, whether the time needed for this response was 
enough to account for the observed non-specific protec- 
tion ; it was certainly insufficient when death-adder 
venom was used for testing. It was finally suggested 
that an additional factor in immunity might be the 
accumulation of antibody in the tissue spaces round 
those celis which were peculiarly liable to attack. 


1 Melbourne: J. C. Stephens, Ltd. 








Another line of investigation was indicated by the fact 
that the Australian venomous snakes, and, to a leg 
degree, some non-venomous ones, possess an extreme 

high immunity to Australian venoms, but are susceptible 
to the action of cobra venom. This immunity is jp 
striking contrast with the susceptibility of mammals, 
and cold-bloodedness can be excluded as the prime 
cause of the difference. Various theories have been put 
forward to account for this, and it has been suggested 
that venom, or its constituents, are constantly, or inter. 
mittently, present in the circulating blood of thege 
snakes. It has been made clear that they have aj 
immunity to neurotoxin and thrombin, but no evidence 


of either of these substances could be found experi- 


mentally in the plasma. One hypothesis, which has 
not been presented before, is that the venom gains entry 
to the blood stream by self-inflicted bites, or by the 
bites of other snakes, and that a process of survival of 
the fittest has resulted in the development of immunity, 
Whatever the mechanism may be, it is clear that the most 
important factor in developing the immunity of snakes 
to their own and to allied venoms is a natural immunity 
of the tissues of the central nervous system, which allows 
them to withstand even high concentrations of venom 
for a long time. Since even large doses of venom 
cannot act as specific secondary stimuli, the antitoxin 
immunity of snake plasma is unlikely to be of the same 
nature as that developed in mammals in the course of 
active immunization. 
TESTIMONIAL TO DR. ALFRED COX 

A meeting of the executive committee of the Cox 
Testimonial Fund was held on November 11th. Sir 
Ewen Maclean presided, and there were sixteen other 
members present, together with the honorary secretary, 
Dr. E. R. Fothergill. It was decided to insure the 


portrait from the date of its completion, to cover all 
risks during its exhibition at the Royal Academy, 1932, 


and until it had been finally handed over to the British 
Medical Association. The presentation, it is hoped, will 
be made at one of the functions of the Centenary 
Meeting of the Association, to which all subscribers to 
the fund will receive an invitation. It was decided to 
send nominal rolls of subscribers to the fund up to 
December Ist, 1931, to the secretaries of Branches and 
Divisions, in order to assist them in their campaign for 
the success of the fund in their areas. The number of 
contributions received from members in the British Isles 
up to November Ist was 1,455, this being the result of 
only four weeks’ appeal ; and further sums are still 
coming in in large numbers. The Oversea Branches 
are conducting their appeal separately. It was decided 
that a presentation book should be prepared, giving the 
names and addresses of subscribers, and presented to 
Dr. Cox during the Centenary Meeting at the same time 
that the portrait is presented to the Association. The 
committee is anxious that as many members as possible 
should contribute to the fund, sending any sum they 
like, not exceeding ten shillings. 


We much regret to announce the death of Sir 
T. Eustace Hill, who retired last year from the post of 
medical officer of health for the county of Durham, and 


from the professorship of hygiene and public health i 


the University of Durham College of Medicine. 
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NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF THE ASSOCIATION 





HE British Medical Association, founded at Worcester 
_ 1832 by Sir Charles Hastings, celebrates its 
centenary next July, under the Presi- 
dency of Lord Dawson of Penn. In 
anticipation of this landmark in profes- 
sional history the Council invited Mr. 
2 E. Muirhead Little, F.R.C.S., to under- 
take the task of annalist. We publish 


extracts from the History of the Associa- 
tion, which Mr. Muirhead Little is pre- 
paring for publication at the time of the commemorative 
proceedings in Worcester and London. 





THE MEDICAL PROFESSION IN 1832 


below the first of a series of advance | 


country as it has done since, and it had not yet sucked 
much of the life blood out of the provincial towns. Such 
cities as Worcester, Bristol, Exeter, Norwich, Winchester, 
and many others had a vigorous local life, and supported 
consultants in medicine and surgery. Many of the land- 
owners in the neighbourhood had their winter residences 
in these towns, instead of in London as in later years, 
and their young folks found entertainment in local 
assemblies. But the centripetal movement had begun, 


| as is shown by the fact that the town house of the 


The year 1832 was an eventful one, for besides the 


foundation of the Provincial Medical and Surgical Asso- 
ciation (renamed later the British Medical Association), it 
saw the passing of the first Reform Bill, and the first 
epidemic of Asiatic cholera in Great Britain. The 
Anatomy Act, which put an end to body-snatching and 
its scandals, became law in that year ; Tennyson’s first 
volume of Poems, which included some of his best work, 
was published, and Charles Darwin, only a few days 
before the year began, started on that five years’ voyage 
in the Beagle which led to such momentous developments 
in natural science. The whole lustrum 1830 to 1835 was 
momentous. The country had largely recovered from the 
economic depression following the long wars with France 
and her allies, and the people were full of creative and 
inventive energy, which manifested itself in many ways. 
In 1830 the first passenger railway of any practical value 
was opened from Liverpool to Manchester, after the 
Stockton and Darlington line, which was designed for 
mineral traffic, had proved successful some years earlier. 
Successful trials of the first iron steam vessels were carried 
out on the Thames, and London Bridge, which had stood 


for more than six centuries, was demolished, and its | 


successor erected upon a different site. 

The Reform agitation had not been entirely peaceful. 
The mob had burned Nottingham Castle and the Bishop’s 
palace at Bristol, these riots being accompanied by loss 
of life. The cholera epidemic had led to the provision 


Lechmeres in Worcester became the residence of the 
founder of the Association. 

The medical profession in 1832 found itself face to face 
with the cholera epidemic, unprepared and unarmed 
against it. The committee of one of the great London 
hospitals, with commendable enterprise and foresight, sent 
one of its physicians with a prosector to study it on 
its first appearance at, and near, Newcastle-on-Tyne. The 
physician’s report revealed the terrible mortality in certain 
villages, and put on record the symptoms and post-mortem 
appearances, but was not able to claim any success in 
treatment. Indeed, the Annual Register was not unduly 
pessimistic when it stated that ‘‘ the cholera left medical 
men as it had found them, confirmed in most opposite 
opinions, or in total ignorance as to its nature, its cure, 
and the causes of its origin, if endemic, or the mode of 
transmission if it were infectious. In Great Britain, as 
elsewhere, it fixed its residence among the most needy and 
squalid classes of the community.’’ The sciences of 
epidemiology and public health did not, and in the absence 
of statistical information could not, exist. Until the 
passing of the Registration Act of 1836 there were no 
national statistics from which trustworthy conclusions 
could be drawn, although a beginning had been made 
with the decennial census of population in 1801. 

In the medical profession, as in industry and invention 
generally, the sap was stirring, but there was no means 
by which it could make its influence felt. The profession 


| was not organized, not even defined, for there was no 


of cholera hospitals, some of which were not popular. In | 


the Annual Register for 1832 will be found accounts of 
attacks on such hospitals by the mob. At Manchester 
the patients were removed and the contents of the building 
destroyed by the rioters, while at Paisley the windows 


of the hospital and those of the surgeons’ houses and | 


shops in the town were broken. Some cholera patients 
were injured by stones, and the hearse used for the dead 


hard-and-fast line drawn between the qualified and un- 
qualified practitioner, nor was there any simple criterion 
by which the members of the public might distinguish 
between the reputable practitioner and the quack. 
Twenty-six years were to pass before the Medical Act 
of 1858 in some measure provided a remedy for this state 
of affairs. But notwithstanding this want of organization 
and definite status, it is a mistake to assume, as more 
than one writer has done, that there was no body of 
opinion and feeling which animated practitioners before 
the passing of the Medical Act of 1858, or which inspired 


_a large number of practitioners with a consciousness of 


destroyed. Rumours of resurrectionist activity had, how- | 


ever, something to do with this last riot. 
customs still lingered in England. At Carlisle Market, 


Primitive | 
| profession, it became evident that there was a body of 


in April, 1832, a small farmer offered his wife for sale, 
| They were split up into groups, some of which mistrusted 


with her own consent, for fifty shillings. Judging from 
the report of his speech, he and she were by no means 
uneducated ; in the Annual Register she is described as 
a“ spruce lively damsel.’? She was knocked down “‘ for 


twenty shillings and a Newfoundland dog,’’ and taken away 
by her purchaser, apparently not ill-pleased. In this same 
year was founded the first of the modern provincial 
English universities, that of Durham. | 

At this time that great octopus, London, or as Cobbett | 
called it, the Wen, had not spread its tentacles over the 


professional brotherhood. From the moment, in 1823, 
when the Lancet constituted itself the voice of the medical 


men who felt that they belonged to a great profession. 


or were jealous of others ; but, ill-defined as its limits 
might be, the profession of medicine existed. 

That this conclusion is sound may be inferred from 
the terms of the address delivered by Charles Hastings on 
the occasion of the first meeting of the Association in 
1832. He and his colleagues used the phrase ‘‘ medical 


_ profession ’’ frequently, and he characterized it as a 


‘‘ liberal profession.’’ Evidently the founders of the Asso- 
ciation had no doubts as to the profession’s existence, 
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and for twenty-six more years it continued to flourish 
without any lawful regulation of its members outside the 
jurisdictions of some of the corporations. Yet it is not 
to be wondered at that writers, looking back from a period 
half a century later, should have doubted the existence 
of a medical profession in the days of their grandfathers. 
With characteristic British indifference to definition, regu- 
lation, and exact order, the nation had allowed a chaotic 
state of things to exist too long. 


MEDICAL CORPORATIONS IN 1832 

The first attempt to regulate surgical practice in the 
London district since the days of Charles I is represented 
by an Act of George II. The Royal College of Physicians 
of London had long had a monopoly of the practice of 
physic in London and seven miles round. In 1815 the 
London Society of Apothecaries had succeeded in getting 
an Act of Parliament passed which restricted the practice 
of pharmacy to its licentiates throughout England, and 
at the same time entitled it to grant licences to practise 
physic. In Scotland the Edinburgh College enjoyed privi- 
leges which restricted practice in certain counties to its 
members, and the Glasgow Faculty of Physicians and 
Surgeons had similar rights in counties adjacent to 
Glasgow. As Mr. Walter Rivington wrote: ‘‘ Within 
these bounds no one was to exercise the art of medicine 
without a testimonial of a famous university in which 
medicine was taught, nor could anyone practise as a 
surgeon unless he was a member of the Glasgow Faculty.”’ 
In Ireland the King’s and Queen’s College of Physicians 
enjoyed privileges, conferred in 1692, restricting the 
practice of physic to their licensees all over Ireland. The 
College of Surgeons in Ireland does not appear to have 
had similar jurisdiction.. The ancient English and Scottish 
universities stood somewhat aloof from the ordinary prac- 
tice of medicine and surgery. Their graduates had the 
right to practise throughout their respective kingdoms, 
but the universities exercised no disciplinary control over 
them, and had no powers for the suppression of un- 
qualified practice. 

Any attempt to estimate the amount of unqualified 
practice in England before 1832, or even 1858, is attended 
with great difficulties. Until the Medical Directory for 
England and Wales appeared in 1846 there had been no 
list of the great body of general practitioners except for an 
enterprising publication of which only three issues were 
made. These referred respectively to the years 1779, 
1780, and 1783. This publication was called the ‘‘ Medical 
Register,’ but, unlike the present official Medical Register, 
it was published without authority. Copies of it are now 
very rare. From the issue for 1783 we learn that sixty 
years before the foundation of the Association there were 
778 members of the Corporation of Surgeons, and 301 of 
the Society of Apothecaries of all ranks—a total of 1,079. 
At the same time the College of Physicians had only 
114 Fellows, Candidates, and Licentiates. The reputed 
surgeons and apothecaries in England and Wales (exclud- 
ing London) amounted to 1,573, from which it would 
appear that only about two general practitioners out of 
three had any qualifications. At the same time there 
were 337 physicians in the provinces, of whom very few 
had any connexion with the London College of Physicians, 
most of them holding Scottish or Continental doctors’ 
diplomas. None of these appear to have held Irish 
degrees. The Apothecaries Act of 1815 no doubt wrought 
a great change, so that by 1832 probably the proportion 
of unqualified practitioners was much reduced. Neverthe- 
less, in 1853 the Medical Times and Gazette estimated the 
number of unqualified practitioners at double that of the 
qualified. It was stated in the House of Commons in 
1841 that out of 1,880 candidates for medical office under 
the Poor Law, 320 had never been examined in 








SS 
surgery, 323 never examined in medicine, ang 9% 
had not undergone any professional examination What 
ever. Yet these persons were all eligible for metigy 
office under the Poor Law. The 1841 census gave 33,335 
persons as practising one or more branches of Medicine 
The medical directories of 1853 (the nearest in date avail 
able) show that only 11,308 were then qualified, 
From this short survey of the powers of the COFPoration, 
in 1832, it appears that all over England, except in the 
environs of the capital, no attempt was made to reguks 
the practice of medicine and surgery, apart from the 
Apothecaries Act of 1815, which provided for the sufficieg 
examination of candidates for the Licence, and whic 
in the words quoted by Walter Rivington in 1879, “creatg 
a body of qualified general practitioners in England an 
Wales, who were entirely independent of the College g 
Physicians and Surgeons, and were entitled to practig 
medicine not merely by sufferance, but by law.’ Thy 
did a City company step into the breach, and take 
a duty which might rightfully long before have bey 
assumed by the Royal College of Physicians of Londo, 
which, unfortunately, had preferred to remain aloof jy 
its academic majesty, and to take no interest in the ‘| 
























and file of the profession so long as its monopoly of th 
practice of physic in the metropolitan area was n¢ 
infringed. But even its limited power of regulation ¢ 
practice had fallen into desuetude. The last prosecuting 
undertaken by the College was that of Dr. Edway 
Harrison in 1828. The practice was found to be surgicd, 
and although the faculty of physic includes surgery th 
College was non-suited and had to pay costs. 

The best instruction in anatomy, physiology, medicine 
and surgery had, up to this time, been provided by th 
so-called ‘private medical schools, unconnected with the 
hospitals. Such were the Great Windmill Street schod 
of the Hunters and Sir Charles Bell, that of Brookes in 
Blenheim Street, the Webb Street School, Carpue’s or th 
Dean Street school, and Dermott’s, the Gerrard Street or 
Little Windmill Street school. All these once flourishing 
if commercial, institutions were gradually squeezed ott 
of existence by the refusal of the College of Surgeons ti 
accept their certificates, and most of them were closed 
by the year 1832, although one or two lingered on until 
a good many years later.? Their success had in pat 
been due to the better bargains which they were able to 
make with the “‘ resurrection men ’’ as compared with th 
official hospital schools. The Anatomy Act of 18 
nullified this advantage. 

A hundred years ago the average medical practitione 
was a man of little culture or general education. Th 
graduates of Oxford and Cambridge and of the Scottish 
universities were probably as_ well educated as tit 
members of the Jearned professions of the Church aad 
the Law, at least in those cases in which the degrees hal 
not been granted without due academical training, bit 
the rank and file of the profession had received its trainilg 
through the system of apprenticeship. Whatever th 
advantages of this system may have been, it is undeniable 
that it involved at the best the too early termination d 
the general education of the lads who, in order to get 
qualified by the time they reached the age of 21, must 
have left school at the age of 15 or 16. At its wont 
if the master neglected his duties, or the pupil was ide 
and cared little to learn, the period of apprenticeship 
often represented so much precious time wasted. 

Contemporary portraits of the medical students who 
were ‘‘ walking the hospitals ’’ after leaving the serve 
of their masters are not flattering to our professio™ 
self-respect. The Pickwick Papers began to appeat ® 
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1 Carmichael Prize Essay, 1879, p. 24. ; te 
2 British Medical Journal, 1895, ii, 1388, The Rise and Fall of 
Private Medical Schools in London. 
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1836, and everybody knows what kind of figures were 
cut by Bob Sawyer and Benjamin Allen. No doubt these 
were not meant to be taken as serious portraits, but were 

inted in a spirit of light-hearted caricature, yet there 
was a substantial basis of sober truth in their regrettable 
jineaments. Nor do they stand alone. Thackeray, writing 
q dozen years later in Pendennis in a more serious vein, 
had made the portrait of Huxter no more attractive than 
those of Sawyer and Allen. Albert Smith, himself a 
member of the profession, did nothing in his novels to 
improve the reputation of the student. In the second 
volume of Punch (February 12th, 1842) one of a set of 
valentines is addressed to The Medical Student. The 
drawing was by John Leech and the verses by W. H. 
Wills, and both confirm the descriptions given by Albert 
Smith. Even in the pages of a medical journal, which 
might be expected to avoid fouling its own nest, most un- 
favourable descriptions are given of the manners and 
customs of London medical students. These anonymous 
articles in the Medical Times are said to have been 
written by Albert Smith. The conclusion seems inevit- 
able that there must have been a large basis of fact under 
these writers’ attacks on medical students, but there were 
doubtless many earnest workers who were neither dissi- 
pated nor dirty (Dickens and Thackeray both insisted on 
the lack of personal cleanliness in their medical students), 
and who became higHly respected members of society ; 
but it needed a good many men of the quality of Sir 
Charles Hastings, and a good many years of improved 
behaviour, to live down this scandal. 





SHEFFIELD MEDICAL DINNER 





PRESENTATION TO PROFESSOR A. J. HALL 
The annual medical dinner at Sheffield was held on 
November 26th at the Royal Victoria Hotel. Professor 
Arthur J. Hall was the guest of honour, and the unusually 
large attendance of nearly two hundred gave evidence 
of the respect and affection in which he is held. 

Dr. A. E. Barnes, in proposing the toast of ‘‘ Our 
Guest,”” spoke first of what Hall had done in building up 
the Medical School. Coming to Sheffield from Bart’s in 
1889 as assistant demonstrator in physiology in the old 
medical school in Surrey Street, he became sole lecturer 
in physiology three years later. It was through his 
energy that the Favell Physiological Laboratory was 
established in 1895. Leaving physiology in 1898, Hall 
took on the department of pathology, housed at that 
time in some old shops in West Street. Enthusiasm, how- 
ever, made up for lack of equipment, and here was com- 
menced that pathological service which had been made 
available for all local practitioners. Hall took an active 
part in the steps which led to the founding of Sheffield 
University, which was opened by King Edward in 1905. 
Here he organized the laboratory for clinical pathology, 
and was, some years later, appointed to the chair of 
medicine. It was to Hall that the Sheffield Hospital 
Staffs Club owed its formation, leading to the almost 
complete disappearance of the friction and ill feeling 
between the leading members of the profession which was 
so marked in those earlier days. In recent years his 
scientific work on encephalitis was well known, and he 
had done important work on silicosis for the Home Office. 
Amid all these activities his intense interest in the 
Welfare of his students has been unaltered. 

Dr. HERBERT HALLAM, speaking as an old student of 
Professor Hall’s, and also as a representative of the 
family practitioners of Sheffield, said that Professor Hall 
was himself the son of a much-loved family doctor in 
Sheffield. His organizing ability, his genius for finding 
‘common-sense solutions of difficult problems, his tolerance, 
his delicate humour irradiating many otherwise dull 
Scientific proceedings, his freedom from pomposity and 
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side’’—these were some of the things which had 
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endeared their guest to them, and earned their grateful 
appreciation. 

Dr. ARCHIBALD YoOuNG claimed to be Professor Hall’s 
oldest student in Sheffield. He could recall their guest 
in 1889 coming to a medical school that was almost 
dying—out of date, with no spirit of progress, and no 
proper equipment. As students, they found in Hall a 
born teacher, a man of ideas, who was able to infuse 
into his students a real interest in work, and a man who 
was able to get things done. He reorganized their classes, 
and obtained proper equipment. He rescued that dying 
medical school, and his ‘‘ epic fight with circumstances ”’ 
saved the school at the critical moment. ‘‘ All through 
its development he has been the force behind it.’’ In 
view of all that Hall had done in Sheffield it was felt 
that the year of his retirement from the official positions 
of senior physician at the Royal Hospital and professor 
of medicine in the University ought not to pass without 
some fitting expression of the appreciation of the members 
of the profession. It was his pleasant duty to present 
to Professor Hall a cheque for £573, and a book containing 
the names of all who had contributed. The presentation 
was made on behalf of his old students and colleagues at 
the hospital and university, as well as all the practitioners 
in Sheffield and district. 

Professor ARTHUR J. Hat expressed his deep sense of 
appreciation of the honour done him as the guest of such 
a gathering, and also for the presentation made by Dr. 
Young. In a felicitous speech he contrasted medical life 
forty years and more ago with present-day conditions. 
He remembered as a boy having to help to “‘ make or 
mar ’’ many pills, plasters, and ointments for his father’s 
patients ; for in those days doctors not only had to 
dispense their own medicines, but to make them. Practi- 
cally the doctor’s only piece of apparatus was the stetho- 
scope, and it was used most commonly without removal 
of the patient’s clothes. The clinical thermometer was 
just coming into use, but was still regarded by most as 
a new and unnecessary fad. They had to concentrate 
on what they had—the pulse and the tongue. All the 
diseases of the abdomen had to be diagnosed from the 
condition of the tongue. The peritoneum was, in a very 
real sense, ‘‘ a closed cavity.’’ Medicine has progressed 
perhaps more than any other science since those days. 
Diphtheria was a bugbear at that time ; there was so often 
the horrible question, whether or not to do tracheotomy, 
and, whatever the decision, it was too often followed by 
the loss, not only of the patient, but of the family from 
the practice. In the realm of prevention of disease, the 
prevention of typhoid fever in the great war, by inocula- 
tion, deserved to rank as one of the greatest achievements 
in medicine. The modern treatment of myxoedema, of 
diabetes, of pernicious anaemia—these, as well as our 
knowledge of vitamins, were, every one of them, advances 
brought about by accurate scientific investigations. The 
same methods made possible progress just as immense in 
the future. The manufacturing pharmacist and the mechan- 
ization of medicine had both come, and come to stay. 
Yet in spite of all this, just as the old rudder and the 
man at the helm were necessary to the modern battleship, 
so the physician, with his ear and his hand, must always 
be a primary necessity in medical practice. In conclusion, 
Professor Hall called attention to the fact that at the 
present time both the senior physician and the senior 
surgeon at the senior institution in Sheffield were old 
students of the Sheffield Medical School, and asked that 
the profession would extend to his successor, Professor 
A. E. Naish, the same support that he had received. 

Dr. J. MacKrynon, proposing the toast of ‘‘ The Medical 
Faculty,’’ referred to the increasing influence exerted by 
the State in medical affairs, and said the time was coming 
when the medical faculties of our universities might find 
it wise to take a larger share in the medico-political work 
of the profession. Professor GRAHAM SIMPSON, in respond- 
ing, referred to the loss Sheffield had just sustained by 
the death of Professor Douglas, the dean of the Medical 
Faculty. This, the largest medical dinner he had known 
in Sheffield, was a great occasion for the profession. 

Dr. E. F. SKINNER, in proposing the toast of ‘‘ The 
Chairman,’’ said that they had every confidence that 
Professor Naish would maintain the high traditions left 
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by his predecessor: he was a clinician conversant with all 
modern methods, and held the position of president this 
year of the Yorkshire Branch of the British Medical Asso- 
ciation. Professor A. E. NatsH acknowledged the honour 
of presiding at that historic gathering, and said that their 
best appreciation of what Hall had done for the Sheffield 
Medical School would be to continue to press forward 
in the same progressive spirit. 

The Medical Dinner Committee is to be congratulated 
on the way in which this very successful gathering was 
organized. The heaviest work fell on its secretary, Dr. 
R. E: Pleasance, Dr. E. F. Paige having also taken a 
prominent share, as representing the Women’s Medical 
Federation in Sheffield. 








WELLCOME RESEARCH INSTITUTION 


CORNER-STONE OF NEW BUILDING LAID BY 
Lorp MoyNIHan 
The corner-stone of the Wellcome Research Institution in 
London was laid on November 25th by Lord Moynihan, 
President of the Royal College of Surgeons. This hand- 
some building, whose main frontage is to Euston Road, 
stands on the site previously occupied by the Wellcome 
Bureau of Scientific Research and the Museum of Medical 
Science. It is intended to house the various research 
laboratories and museums which bear the name of 























Wellcome, including the two just mentioned, and also 
the physiological and the chemical laboratories and the 
Museum of Historical Medicine, at present located else- 
where. A space measuring 225 feet by 135 feet is occupied 
by the new erection, and the fagade, with a colonnade 
of twelve fluted Ionic columns, masking the second, 
third, and fourth floors, will be a noteworthy piece of 
London architecture to greet the visitor on his arrival 
at Euston station. The building is being furnished and 
equipped in the most modern fashion, and, with the 
exception of some Italian marble, the whole of the 
materials used are Empire products. It was stated that 
89,000 tiles are being used for the construction of the 
floors, and 220 tons of marble, principally for wall linings. 
One of the features will be a lecture hall with a ceiling 
treated with sound-absorbing felt. 

The stone-laying ceremony took place in the presence 
of a large company, including representatives of several 
foreign legations, High Commissioners for the Dominions, 
representatives of various bodies having imperial interests, 
of public health authorities, and of London University, 
and members of the medical profession. A bronze casket, 
containing historical records of the Wellcome Research 
Laboratory and museums, was inserted in the corner- 
stone, and a silver trowel was presented to Lord Moynihan 
by the architect, Mr. Septimus Warwick. 

Dr. Henry S. WELLcoME said that the building had 
long been projected by him, and he had been fortunate 
in finding his ideas realized by Mr. Septimus Warwick, 
the architect, whose notions of the architectural embodi- 
ment had corresponded to his own. He had a strong 








belief in the inspiring influence of symmetrical] and 
graceful architecture, and he had found that an artistic 
environment was not incompatible with scientific research 
but even stimulated and facilitated the solution 9 
problems. He added that a special tribute should be 
paid to Mr. Warwick for his success in creating {hj 
building, and great credit was also due to the builders 
who were completing the work, already well advanced, 
within twelve months of obtaining possession of the site 











Lorp MoyniIHANn’s ADDRESS 

Lorp Moyninan, after laying the corner-stone, sgajg. 
‘‘ To-day we lay the corner-stone to a life’s work,” ), 
Wellcome, for nearly forty years, had so directed }jg 
most earnest thoughts, and had so bestowed his layigh 
gifts, as to create a great instrument for medical research 
and to found a museum illustrating the significant event 
in medical history. His earlier labours were engaged ji 
many directions. It was in 1894 that he founded labon. 
tories for physiological research, to be followed two yeag 
later by those for chemical research. When Kitcheng 
recaptured the Sudan, Dr. Wellcome, one of the fig 
civilians to visit that country, realized by personal contag 
with misery and illness in many forms that there lay 
unequalled opportunity for service. Little was then know 
of many of the diseases which for long had ravaged the 
districts brought under British rule. In 1899 Kitchene 
opened laboratories in Khartum built and endowed by 
Dr. Wellcome for the investigation of tropical diseases, 
The late Sir Andrew Balfour was the first director, and 
continued his work for twelve years. With this institute 
was associated a floating laboratory, towed to all water 
ways of the Nile, affording opportunity for the collecting 
of specimens, and for observation and inquiry in arey 
otherwise inaccessible. : 

Dr. Wellcome’s activities continued also in this country, 
In 1913 he established the Bureau for Scientific Research 
and the Historical Medical Museum, in the following year 
the Museum of Medical Science, and in 1920 the Entomo 
logical Field Laboratory. All these institutions, or many 
of them, suffered, however, under one great disadvantag, 
which all research students would appreciate at once; 
they were separate from one another, giving no oppor 
tunity for that hour-to-hour consultation which was one 
of the great advantages of having collective research 
under one roof. But now that was being altered. Under 
this one roof the following subjects were to be studied; 
medical zoology, parasitology, entomology, tropical med: 
cine and hygiene ; there would be physiological and 
chemical laboratories, the historical museum, and 4 
museum of modern medicine—a very formidable and 
impressive list. Dr. Wellcome’s activities, however, had 
not been confined to this country, for the speaker had 
lately been reading an account of the proceedings whereby 
he had given great help towards the foundation of the 
Gorgas Memorial Laboratory, near the Panama Canal. 

One of the conspicuous features of Dr. Wellcome’ 
lifework, the speaker proceeded, had been at once ifs 
relevance and its opportunism. In all his investigations 
of tropical diseases he began in an almost virgin country, 
and the harvest gathered had been such that not only 
had many lives been spared and much suffering savel, 
but vast tracts of country had, for the first time, beet 
made fit for human habitation. At home the great nee 
of medicine to-day was in the direction of increasing tht 
opportunities for medical research, and not less in the 
opportunities for creating those competent to undertatt 
medical research. Physical observation alone, from tht 
time of Hippocrates through Sydenham, Addison, and 
James Mackenzie, had revealed many secrets which 
been long hidden in connexion with diseases that li 
within the orbit of pure investigation, and the conquesis 
of mere observation had been innumerable and of a vali 
beyond all reckoning. Upon it a virile and beneficent at 
had been built, to the infinite advantage of manki 
It was within living memory that this most exquisite 
had found its opportunities extended and _ its thought 
affected by the encouragement and adoption of meth 
which were seeking to change a practical art into # 
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lied science. Difficulties, of course, had been found 
‘il along the way, but experiment in medicine was for 


ver inevitable. . Pha 
: “As a result of experiment in medicine,’’ Lord 
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Moynihan said in conclusion, ‘“ we are happily gradually 
replacing anatomy by physiology, and if disease is, in 
many respects, merely altered function, then we are 
about to create a science new to humans, of comparative 
function in health and in disease. But experiment has 
done even more for us than that. I think it has 
strengthened the arm of medicine, and it has made the 
tests more severe for the acceptance of evidence which 
has been derived by the methods of observation. Medi- 
cine depends, of course, not only for its present stability, 
put for its future advance, upon a large number of 
ancillary sciences. Those sciences are to be studied in this 
building. The effect, therefore, on medicine will be con- 
siderable, but I hope something better even than that 
will come out of the work done in this institution and 
similar institutions ; that is, to create in the minds of 
the leaders of the profession what my friend Sir Walter 
Fletcher would like to call ‘the religion of research.’ 
[ hope the date is not far distant when those who are to 
serve upon the teaching staffs of hospitals throughout 
this country will be permeated by the religion of research, 
and in time to come, all members of the teaching staffs 
will themselves have undergone, in institutions similar 
to this, a discipline of research. To-day, in your name, 
I would like to offer our homage to the man who 
has made this institution possible, and by his constant 
thought, and by his most lavish generosity, has done 
as much, I think, as any man has ever done in this 
country to make it possible for those who work within 
our profession to advance both the science and the art 
of medicine.”’ 

Following Lord Moynihan’s address, Dr. WELLCOME 
added a few further words, saying how much he was 
honoured in having had associated with him so many 
brilliant young men who had entered with zest into these 
enterprises. Much of the credit that had been given to 
him belonged to others, and those not only the directors 
of the various departments of the institution, but the 
members of their staffs. 








England and Wales 


Liverpool Medical Institution 
A special general meeting of the Liverpool Medical 
Institution was held on November 19th, when honorary 
membership was conferred by the president, Professor 
W. Blair Bell, on Lord Dawson of Penn, Emeritus Pro- 
fessor Archibald Donald, and Sir Robert Jones, who were 
formally introduced by Professor John Hay, Professor 
H. Leith Murray, and Mr. K. W. Monsarrat respectively. 
Professor Donald replied on behalf of the new honorary 
members. The annual dinner of the institution was held 
at the Adelphi Hotel the same evening, when the guests 
included, in addition to the new honorary members, the 
Lord Mayor of Liverpool, Vice-Chancellor Dr. H. J. 
Hetherington, Canon T. A. E. Davey, Professor W. 
Fletcher Shaw, Professor R. W. Johnstone, and others. 
Lord Dawson, proposing the toast of ‘‘ The Institution,’’ 
spoke of the great advantages of a medical society, and 
expressed the wish that the influence of such societies 
Were more readily recognized by the public. There was 
no place like a medical society for giving the truth a free 
tead and falsehood the go-by. In responding to the toast, 
the president said that they had the settled pride in the 
institution that was born of ancient tradition. They 
eschewed all that was not directly connected with their 
art and science, and lived in peace and concord, un- 
touched by medical or national political crises, unruffled 
by religious differences. The institution was one of the 
Steatest post-graduate schools in the country, with an 











average weekly attendance of over seventy members. This 
year the final-year students have been invited to attend 
the meetings, to hear their teachers taught, and- the 
invitation had been greatly appreciated. Proposing the 
toast of ‘“‘ The City and University of Liverpool,’’ Pro- 
fessor Fletcher Shaw said that in the Liverpool Medical 
Institution they had one of the finest of its kind in the 
kingdom, and if the wealthy business men could be 
persuaded how important was the interchange of ideas 
between medical men, and how important it was for that 
interchange to have worthy buildings, he was certain such 
institutions would be found in every big medical centre. 
The .Lord Mayor and Vice-Chancellor Hetherington 
responded. Professor R. E. Kelly proposed the health of 
the guests, to which toast Sir Robert Jones and 
Professor R. W. Johnstone responded. 


The London Hospital: New Cardiac Department 

The new heart department at the London Hospital 
was opened on November 25th. It occupies a set of 
rooms comprising a spacious and comfortable waiting hall 
for out-patients, rooms for consultation, electrocardio- 
graphy, and orthodiagraphy, as well as laboratories, dark 
rooms, offices, and dressing rooms. The department was 
constituted in 1911, and was the first complete cardiac 
department of its kind in any hospital in the world. 
For its endowment Mackenzie, founder and first physician 
in charge, was able to obtain £10,000 as a gift from the 
trustees of James Paterson. In 1913 the department was 
reconstituted, but on the outbreak of war the staff dis- 
persed and it was closed. It was reopened in 1920, with 
Dr. John Parkinson, who had been Mackenzie's chief 
assistant, as physician in charge, but the inadequacy and 
temporary nature of the accommodation hindered any 
real progress. During a period of two years, the East 
End Tradesmen’s Association raised, on its behalf, a sum 
of £4,300. With this, £1,430 from the Paterson bequest, 
and a donation of £500 from the Queen, the new depart- 
ment has been housed in premises worthy of its founder. 
The opening ceremony was performed by Mrs. C. E. W. 
Charrington. Sir H. W. Goschen briefly recounted the 
department’s history. In speaking to a vote of thanks, 
Dr. John Parkinson said that the new building was 
admirably adapted to further the study and treatment 
of heart affections, and the staff realized its indebted- 
ness to the East End Tradesmen’s Association. The 
equipment included the most modern instruments for 
studying heart affections and estimating the effects of 
treatment. Those who worked in this department were 
actuated, said Dr. Parkinson, first of all by sympathy 
with the sick ; secondiy, by a natural desire to teach 
the members of the profession in the future how best to 
relieve their patients’ ills ; and, thirdly, by the feeling of 
duty to add something to the great tradition of knowledge 
which had been handed down to them. This high con- 
sideration of medicine as a progressive science was ever 
in the mind of the late chairman (Lord Knutsford), 
who was much in their thoughts that day, and it was 
exceedingly well exemptified in the speaker's old chief, 
James Mackenzie. 


Pathological Research at Leeds 

In the annual report of the department of pathology 
and bacteriology of Leeds University, Professors Matthew 
J. Stewart and J. W. McLeod describe the various lines 
of investigation which were followed during 1939. The 
heavy and increasing strain of routine pathological exam- 
inations is now threatening to interfere seriously with the 
educational side of the department, as well as with 
research. It is strongly urged that the time has come 
for the creation of a new post of resident pathologist 5 
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this will also enable urgent examinations to be con- 
ducted at times when the regular staff are not on duty. 
Research work in progress includes an attempt to define 
the processes concerned in normal gastric functioning ; 
the effects of asbestos dust on the pulmonary tissues ; the 
precise nature of the pigment involved in the direct 
van den Bergh reaction ; and the etiology of the common 
cold, with special reference to the mouse-pathogenic 
bacteria commonly found in the upper respiratory tract. 
In the bacteriological laboratories there has been a 
notable increase in the amount of teaching work due 
to the appearance of candidates for the honours B.Sc. 
in bacteriology. In an appendix to the report Professor 
R. D. Passey summarizes the work that has been carried 
on, under his direction, in connexion with experimental 
pathology and cancer research. 








Scotland 


Maternal Mortality in Scotland 

At a meeting of the Scottish National Health Visitors 
Association in Glasgow, on November 21st, Professor 
J. M. Munro Kerr, in an address on ‘A _ national 
maternity service,’’ said that if the problem of maternal 
mortality and morbidity was to be solved it required the 
co-operation of all the agencies concerned with maternal 
and infant welfare under one centralized scheme. This 
would include general practitioners, obstetric specialists, 
medical officers of health, midwives, health visitors, 
mother helps, local health committees, and the Depart- 
ment of Health. He thought that it would be opportune 
to promote such a scheme at a time of financial stress, 
when economy had to be considered. A maternity service 
did not necessarily involve much immediate capital ex- 
penditure, but it should be designed with wisdom and 
forethought. Efficient schemes were already in operation 
in the East End of London, in Dublin, Sweden, and 
Holland. He advocated an increase in hospital accommo- 
dation and in nursing homes for maternity cases, with 
powers to local authorities to remove to them such 
cases as appeared necessary, and extended training in 
maternity courses. 





Teaching Facilities in Municipal Hospitals 

A committee of the Edinburgh Town Council, along with 
representatives of the University, the Royal Infirmary, 
and the Royal Colleges, has been considering the question 
of teaching facilities available at the municipal hospitals 
of the city, and has drawn up a report on the subject. 
It is pointed out that one of the effects of the Local 
Government (Scotland) Act, 1929, was to break down the 
distinction that formerly existed between preventive and 
curative medicine, and that the Act authorized public 
health authorities to establish and maintain general 
hospitals, where necessary, for the treatment of sick 
persons. Provision was also made whereby persons who 
were sick might receive hospital treatment without being 
characterized as paupers. These provisions, however, 
were permissive and not mandatory. The Act provided, 
further, that the town council might submit a scheme to 
the Department of Health for the extension of hospital 
facilities, provided that steps were taken to secure full 
co-operation with every available hospital, university, or 
medical school within, or serving in, the area of the 
council. The committee of the town council is of opinion 
that the adoption of a co-ordinated teaching scheme 
between the corporation, the medical school, and the 


voluntary hospitals would be to the advantage of all 
concerned. 









—=—= a 


Proposed Edinburgh Health Exhibition 
Arrangements are being made for holding a health 
exhibition in January, 1932, in the Waverley Market 
Edinburgh, in aid of the extension appeal fund for thy 
Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh. The honorary Organizer of 
the exhibition is Dr. Wi'liam Robertson, formerly medical 
officer of health for Edinburgh, who has been Concerned 
with similar previous exhibitions in that city. It is pro. 
posed to show the usual exhibits of hygienic bakery, many. 
facture of sweets, laundry processes, the use of gas fy 
domestic purposes, etc. It is also intended to have a 
exhibit illustrating the evolution of the hospital bed, alg 
a collection of surgical relics associated with Lord Liste 
and demonstrations of hospital dietetics and ante-natgl 
work. Provision will also be made for talks on health 

subjects and for displays of physical exercises. 


Presentation to Medical Practitioner 

At a public meeting, held in the Miners’ Welfare 
Institute, Newcraighall, Midlothian, on November 23p4, 
a presentation was made to Dr. John H. Balfour jy 
recognition of fifty years’ medical service in the district, 
The chairman, Mr. Robert Ramsay, said that Dr. Balfour 
had succeeded his father and brother, so that his family 
had practised medicine in this village and district for 
seventy-eight years. Dr. Balfour had always interested 
himself in the social well-being of the community, and 
Mrs. Balfour had always taken a prominent part in pro- 
moting social welfare. Dr. Balfour, in reply, expressed 
the hope that, although he had conducted medical practice 
for fifty years in the district, he would be able to 
continue work for a long time to come. 








Ireland 





Vital Statistics for Northern Ireland 

During the quarter ending September 30th, 6,456 births 
were registered in Northern Ireland, representing an annual 
birth rate of 20.7 per 1,000 of the estimated population, 
This rate is 0.2 below that for the corresponding quarter 
of last year, and 1.6 below the average rate for the third 
quarters of the ten years 1921-30. In the Irish Fre 
State the number of births registered during the same 
period was 14,405, or an annual rate of 19.5, compared 
with rates of 16.0 and 18.6 for England and Wales and 
Scotland respectively. Deaths registered during the quarter 
numbered 3,736, or 12.0 per 1,000. Of this number, 362, 
or 9.7 per cent., were of infants under 1 year, the infant 
mortality being equivalent to 56.1 in every 1,000 births 
registered. As in the previous quarter, deaths from the 
principal epidemic diseases and from tuberculosis show, 
on the whole, a noteworthy decrease when compared with 
the average number of deaths from these causes in the 
third quarters of the five preceding years, but deaths 
from cancer continue to increase, 377 cases being reported, 
or an annual rate of 1.21 per 1,000. According to the 
returns made by registrars, the number of successfil 
primary vaccinations registered in Northern Ireland during 
the quarter was 6,173. 


Tuberculosis in Belfast 

In his annual report for 1930, Dr. Andrew Trimble, 
chief tuberculosis officer for the city and borough of 
Belfast, remarks that a study during the last seventee 
years of the relative numbers of women and men found 
to be tuberculous at their first examination reveals 4 
diminution among the female sex. Thus, for every 10 
men found to be suffering from tuberculosis in 1916, there 
were 135 women, but the comparable figure in 1930 for 
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n was only 109. This is in accordance with the 
almost universal experience that, as living conditions 
improve, the tuberculosis death rate among women 

roaches that among men, or is actually less. This stage 
= not yet been reached in Belfast, where the female 
deaths from tuberculosis are still higher than the male, 
contrary to the general experience in Great Britain and 
the United States. In addition to the quarterly reports 
of medical practitioners undertaking domiciliary treatment 
of tuberculosis, a special re-examination of these patients 
js made at regular intervals by the medical staff of the 
Belfast tuberculosis institutes. The condition of these 

tients re-examined during the year under review 
indicates the highly satisfactory results accomplished 
despite the disabilities due to overcrowding, inadequate 
housing, and unemployment. Dr. Trimble adds that 
much more might be accomplished if the social conditions 
were what they might be, if the importance of attention 
to early symptoms was realized, and if the patients 
were more disposed to rest in the early stages. He 
believes that spitting in streets and public conveyances is 
on the increase, and he urges the necessity of dealing more 
rigorously with this offensive habit. In view of the fact 
that albumin is rarely absent from sputum containing 
tubercle bacilli, he suggests that its presence, even when 
tubercle bacilli cannot be found at first, should be 
regarded as a significant indication for frequent re-exam- 
jnation of the sputum, ‘in order to avoid the risk of 
missing the organisms when present intermittently. With 
regard to the condition of children of tuberculous mothers 
he remarks that if, instead of considering the percentage 
death rate over a period of years, the infantile mortality 
rate—that is, the death rate of children under the age of 
12 months—is studied, it is found that in Belfast the 
children born of tuberculous mothers died at the rate of 
93 per 1,000, as compared with an average in the general 
population of 102 per 1,000. This somewhat unexpected 
result agrees with the observations of the tuberculosis 
officers of Lancashire and Leeds, and is attributable 
probably to the supervision of the visiting nurses in the 
homes of tuberculous mothers, with the insistence on 
fresh air, cleanliness, and suitable feeding. While com- 
mending the commodious and well-built schools that are 
now being erected by the education authority, Dr. Trimble 
suggests that if they were constructed on a plan which 
would render them easily convertible into schools of the 
open-air type, generously provided with facilities for 
personal cleanliness and sanitary accommodation, they 
would go far to foster and protect the health of the school 
children. He emphasizes the importance of increasing 
the number of homes for children suffering from the non- 
pulmonary forms of tuberculosis, especially of the bones, 
and also of ensuring the supply of milk which is free 
from infective organisms. 


wome 


Queen’s Institute of District Nursing, 

At a meeting presided over by the Rt. Hon. H. M. 
Pollock, M.P., of the Executive Committee of the Queen’s 
Institute of District Nursing in Northern Ireland, the 
honorary secretary (Major C. Blakiston-Houston, D.L., 
MP.) intimated that Dr. Foster Coates had been appointed 
by the Ulster Branch of the British Medical Association as 
lepresentative on the Executive Committee in place of the 
late Dr. R. W. Leslie. He also announced that through 
the efforts of the Marchioness of Londonderry, and the 
Kindness of friends, the ‘‘ Lady Londonderry Nursing 
Scheme ’’ had been inaugurated to assist in providing 
Queen’s nurses for many poor and scattered areas in 
Northern Ireland where there was no resident nurse. The 
scheme will be run on the same lines as the “‘ Lady 

dley Scheme ’’ at present in operation in the West of 


Iteand. Two new district nursing associations have 
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already been formed under the scheme this winter, and 
efforts are being made to establish others in necessitous 
areas. A satisfactory financial statement was submitted. 
In spite of many difficulties the garden scheme for the 
nurses’ pension fund has met with considerable success 
in Northern Ireland, and many promises of continued 
support have been received from owners of private 
gardens. Five nurses have completed their district train- 
ing as Qucen’s nurses at the Home, Botanic Avenue, and 
have passed the qualifying examination. 











Correspondence 





WINTERING IN ENGLAND 

Str,—Many persons who have been accustomed to go 
abroad for reasons of health are at the present time, 
from obvious causes, unable or unwilling to do so. The 
limitation of choice has, however, its compensations, for 
the British Islands are endowed with a large number of 
natural winter resorts. Their wide extent, variety, and 
great medical value, particularily on the south and west 
coasts, are, we think, too little recognized. 

More precise and authoritative information on the 
character and value of the home resorts in the winter 
months seems therefore desirable, and a medical state- 
ment on the winter health resorts of the British Islands 
is accordingly being prepared. 

We cordially invite all members of the medical profes- 
sion who are interested in this matter to a meeting at the 
Institute of Hygiene, 28, Portland Place, on Wednesday, 
December 9th, at 5 p.m., to receive and consider this 
statement with a view to publication.—We are, etc., 

E. FARQUHAR BuzzarD. 
T. Watts Eben. 

R. H. Exttior. 

R. Fortescue Fox. 
Tuomas Horper. 
RopBert Hutcuison. 
E. P. Povutron. 
HuMpury ROLLESTON. 
STCLAIR THOMSON. 
Wititam H. WILtcox. 
W. G. WILLouGuHBY. 


London, W.1, Nov. 29th. R. A. Youna. 





MICROCYTIC ANAEMIA 

Sir,—I am very glad to give Dr. Eve my reasons for 
adopting the term ‘‘ chronic microtic anaemia ’’ for the 
group of simple achlorhydric and allied anaemias, as space 
did not permit this in my paper. I shall give them as 
briefly as possible, as I hope to discuss the classification of 
anaemia and the variations in the size of the red cells 
more fully on another occasion. 

Simple achlorhydric aud allied anaemias are described as 
microcytic anaemia for the simple reason that the cells 
are smaller than normal. The mean diameter of the red 
cells (normal value 7.23 microns) was measured from 
Price-Jones curves in a number of my cases, and the 
results were 6.6, 6.9, 7.0, 7.02, 7.18, 7.26, and 7.8 microns. 
The last was an atypical case of a patient, aged 70, 
diagnosed by Dr. Ryle as a transitional case with features 
of simple and pernicious achlorhydric anaemia. 
other cases where a Price-Jones curve was done it was 
described as normal in two, shifted to the left in three, 
and in the sixth the mean diameter was slightly raised. 
In a further two cases the mean diameter of the red cells 
was estimated by halometry as 7.3 and 7.4 microns respec- 
tively (normal 7.4 to 7.6). Quite frankly I must state my 
opinion that the halometer is an ingenious but unreliable 
toy, which is of no value in the science or the practice 
of medicine. Dr. Eve must bring more valid evidence tc 
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the discussion than the results of halometry. The only 
satisfactory way to study the diameter of the red cells 
is by the Price-Jones curve. This affords an accurate 
measurement of the mean diameter, and, even more im- 
portant, it demonstrates the variation in size of the red 
cells and the presence of abnormal microcytes or megalo- 
cytes. 

American practice is to measure the volume of the red 
cells by some modification of the haematocrit technique. 
If we are to rely on a mean value, the volume is prefer- 
able to the diameter, for the volume varies as the cube 
of the variations in diameter, and any differences are so 
much more easily appreciated. Moreover, when we speak 
of the size of an object, we refer to its total bulk and not 
merely to its diameter. The normal mean corpuscular 
volume is 75 to 97 cubic microns (M. M. Wintrobe, Amer. 
Journ. Clin. Path., 1931, i, 147). Dr. Wintrobe, in a 
personal communication, informs me that a typical value 
for the mean corpuscular volume in simple achlorhydric 
anaemia is 59 cubic microns. T. R. Waugh (Arch. Int. 
Med., 1931, xlvii, 71) says that figures for the average 
volume of corpuscles from 60 to 70 cubic microns are 
common. W. P. Murphy and G. Fitzhugh (Arch. Int. 
Med., 1930, xlvi, 440) give values of 70, 75, 75, and 90 
cubic microns in four cases of chronic chlorosis, all of 
which had 63 per cent. or more of haemoglobin. Experi- 
ments I have made confirm this low corpuscular volume. 

It is obvious from all these data that in simple achlor- 
hydric anaemia the size of the red cells is normal or 
diminished. As a general rule, which is not free from 
exceptions, the deeper the anaemia the smaller the red cell. 
These anaemias are therefore well named ‘‘ microcytic,”’ 
in contrast to pernicious and allied anaemias in which the 
size of the red cell is increased, and the deeper the anaemia 
the larger the red cell. 

While I am discussing the vexed question of termino- 
logy, may I also be permitted to point to the ambiguity 
which has crept into the use of the word ‘‘ hypo- 
chromic ’’? It is sometimes used to mean anaemia 
of low colour index, and at other times hypobilirubinaemia. 
As we already have the term “‘ hypobilirubinaemia,’’ this 
latter usage should be dropped, and ‘‘ hypochromia ”’ 
should mean a reduction of the haemoglobin concentration 
of the corpuscle.—I am, etc., 


L. J. Witts. 


Guy’s Hospital, Nov. 30th. 





DEATHS ASSOCIATED WITH ANAESTHESIA 
Sir,—Dr. F. L. Hoffman’s letter in your last issue 


(p. 1009) comes very opportunely. He, in fact, issues 
a challenge of an international character, asking us to 
explain why, according to figures which he produces, 
anaesthesia appears to be three times as dangerous in 
this country as it is in America. 

3ritain is a very small, densely populated country, very 
stringently governed, with a system of death registration 
so strict that no single instance of a death associated with 
anaesthesia could possibly escape being recorded ; in fact, 
many deaths so classified have little or no cause in 
anaesthesia itself. America is a very large country, 
divided up into a number of States, each with its own 
laws. Dr. Hoffman must prove to our satisfaction that 
their system of registration is as stringent throughout 
the States as it is in this country before any value can 
be given to his figures. But we are aware that the 
conditions in America are very superior to those pre- 
vailing here. Their splendid hospital system, conducted 
on business lines, through which rich and poor alike can 
pass on terms according to their means, finds no parallel 
in this country, where our best institutions are but the 
descendants of mediaeval monastic charities, often 
hampered by lack of funds. 








In America anaesthesia is taken very seriously 
in this country it tends to become more and mots 
perquisite of the general practitioner. But while a 
admire the keenness of the American anaesthetists 
envy their better equipment, it is sometimes Possible: 
detect in their writings an enthusiasm for results yy 
cannot be supported by known physical laws or Bs 
observation. We do not resent their criticism, but ne 
invite it, just as on occasions we are willing to offer 
freely ; and we keep a close look-out on their work yj 
a view to improving our own methods, and theirs, 4 
ignorance of the British public about this brang 
surgery is well illustrated by the experience which }gj 
me when called to administer an anaesthetic to a migg 
aged lady, who preferred an attempt at induction yx 
chloroform by an attending practitioner in the sevens 
because, “‘ You see, he brought me into the wor 
But Dr. Hoffman’s letter comes as a resounding Sita 
on the heads of those who have dominated the pracjy 
of anaesthetics in this country, and should cause them i 
sit up and take notice. These figures should be gif 
disproved or explained.—I am, etc., 

W. Howarp Joss, 





















London, W., Nov. 29th. 





S1r,—The steady rise in the percentage of deaths fry 
anaesthesia, which compares so unfavourably with 4 
American figures, is very disturbing. To what extents; 
due to the complicated apparatus so much in favow 
the present day? At an operation I attended lati 
I particularly noticed how mechanical the whole prog 
had become ; how the eyes and hands of the anaesthetij 
were constantly occupied with his elaborate machine, 
while the person most concerned—the patient—seeng 
left to the mercy of a system of tubes, valves, aj 
bottles.—I am, etc., 

London, W., Nov. 28th. 









ERNEST H. Griry. 





ALLERGY AND THE ‘“ PROTEOSE ” 

Sir,—Dr. Freeman’s remarks on the ‘“ protec, 
isolated from the urine by Dr. Oriel in certain moti 
conditions, reveal a misapprehension as to its significam: 
and incidentally to that of what he terms the den 
reaction. I will deal with the latter first. 

To begin with, it is essential to distinguish betw 
epidermal and dermal sensitization. The urticarial wh 
is the commonest response when dermal hypersensitivens 
exists. It is due, as the researches of Lewis and } 
colleagues have shown, to the liberation of histamine 
some allied substance by the skin in response to injum 
of various kinds. In a case of urticaria of internal ong 
whether a known primary antigen—for example, fish 
cgg—is responsible (and this is relatively uncommon) 
not, the liberation of histamine -is presumably due tot 
damage resulting from the reaction of the antiges 
substance with specific fixed antibodies in the de 
tissues. In a person who develops urticaria on the ings 
tion of a certain food the application of it to the % 
by the scratch or intradermal method will naturally ca 
a local urticarial reaction. 

When epidermal hypersensitiveness, on the other hati 
is present, the reaction in the skin is an eczematous @ 
and it is now held that this depends upon sensitive 
of cells in the rete Malpighii. This type of cutane 
reaction is entirely distinct from the “‘ triple respons 
that produces the urticarial wheal. It is apparel 
independent of histamine production, for even} 
eczematous persons I have never succeeded in provost 
an eczematous reaction by bandaging histamine 0% 
skin. To histamine the response is always urticarial. 

Although an eruption consisting of mixed urticarial 
eczematous elements may occur—for example, in 
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sickness and fish-poisoning, thus indicating simultaneous 
dermal and epidermal sensitization—it is exceptional ; but 
an eczematous response to one antigen, and an urticarial 
reaction to another, in the same person, is not very un- 
common. It is owing to this difference in cutaneous 
reaction, according to the part of the skin in which the 
hypersensitiveness is localized, that dermatologists now 
use, in investigating cases of eczema, the contact or 
“ patch ’ test, first indicated by Jadassohn, which con- 
sists in the application for twenty-four hours to the 
uninjured surface of the skin of suspected substances. 
As Sulzberger and Wise, MacKee, and others have recently 
pointed out, positive results—that is, an acute eczematous 
reaction at the site of application—are often obtained by 
this method after the scratch and intradermal tests have 
proved negative. 

Two other points of great importance which have been 
established by the patch test are: (1) that phases of 
extreme hypersensitiveness, lesser hypersensitiveness, and 
non-sensitiveness occur, so that a person may give a 
strongly positive reaction at one time and a negative one 
at another ; the non-sensitive phase is particularly likely 
to occur after an acute exacerbation of the patient’s 
symptom ; and (2) that one area of skin may be hyper- 
sensitive to a given irritant and another non-sensitive 
for example, the skin of the eyelids may be sensitized 
and that of the forearm or other parts not so. 

It will be clear from what has been said that to depend, 
as Dr. Freeman appears to do, upon dermal reactions, 
provoked, J presume, by the scratch or intradermal tests, 
as evidence of hypersensitiveness or allergy towards a 
given substance is to misconstrue their significance. 
They indicate dermal sensitization, and no more. As has 
been seen, they may be negative even when another part 
of the skin, the epidermis, is sensitized. To-expect them 
necessarily to be positive when other structures, such as 
the bronchial, intestinal, and uterine musculature, or the 
mucous membranes of the respiratory and alimentary 
tracts, are sensitized is, to say the least of it, unreasonable. 

To come now to the “ proteose,’’ the proofs that in 
certain acute and chronic allergic states it contains what 
may be justly termed a specific substance may be con- 
sidered under two headings—experimental and clinical. 

A. Experimenial.—Dr. Freeman does not refer to the 
careful and laborious experiments carried out by Dr. Oriel 
upon the . guinea-pig uterus according to the Dale 
technique. Some of them have been published', and I 
need only refer to two. If a guinea-pig be sensitized to 
milk, a typical contraction will be obtained by applying 
a solution of proteose, prepared from a _ milk-sensitive 
person after he has taken milk, and also, of course, with 
milk itself. The proteose from a non-milk-sensitive person 
will give a negative result. Conversely, if a guinea-pig 
be sensitized by injections of the proteose from the milk- 
sensitive person, a uterine contraction will be obtained, 
not only with proteose, but also with milk. Dale’s method 
of testing for specific tissue-sensitization is, of course, 
accepted as being the most reliable, providing the correct 
technique is employed, and these experiments, which 
have been repeated again and again, seem to me con- 
clusive. With regard to cuti-reactions, I can assure Dr. 
Freeman that positive dermal reactions from the scratch 
and intradermal tests can often be obtained with auto- 
genous urinary proteose, the degree of reaction depending 
upon the concentration of the solution. Of much greater 
interest to me, however, is the fact that in certain cases 
of eczema of internal origin I have obtained a strongly 
Positive eczematous reaction by applying a solution of the 
Patient’s own proteose to an area of undamaged skin for 
twenty-four hours (patch test), whereas proteoses from 
other patients gave negative reactions. In one patient 





' Proc. Roy. Soc. Med., July, 1981, xxiv, 55. 








the experiment was repeated three times upon different 
areas of skin with success. This seems to me _ suffi- 
cient proof that in these cases the patient’s own proteose 
contained the substance to which the epidermis was 
sensitized. 

B. Clinical_—For a long time past I have employed 
injections of autogenous urinary ‘‘ proteose ’’ with a view 
to desensitizing patients suffering from such conditions 
as chronic urticaria, angioneurotic oedema, eczema of 
internal origin, certain forms of prurigo, dermatitis, 
herpetiformis, psoriasis arthropathica, and, more recently, 
uncomplicated psoriasis. In many of these patients other 
allergic symptoms, such as migraine, paroxysmal rhinitis, 
gastro-intestinal disturbance, and asthma, were present. 
As a result of very careful observations on a large number 
of cases, my conclusion is that it is not only specific, but 
incredibly and inconveniently so. My difficulty in many 
cases is to find a dose small enough to cause progressive 
improvement, and to avoid acute exacerbations of the 
patient’s symptoms, or progressive deterioration in his 
condition. At first I worked with dilutions of 1 in 
1,000,000 and 1 in 100,000, and gave increasing doses, 
often with very unpleasant results. I now employ minute 
doses—for example, 0.025 to 0.1 c.cm. of a dilution of 
1 in 10,099,000, and, in some cases, for example, of the 
prurigo of Besnier with asthma (the most sensitive group 
of all), of a 1 in 100,000,000 dilution—and, having found 
the dose on which the patient improves progressively, 
I do not increase, but rather decrease the dose. The 
amount of proteose present in 0.05 c.cm. of the latter 
dilution must be infinitesimal, but I have patients who 
cannot tolerate more without reaction. This would seem 
incredible, but I can vouch for its truth, and that it is 
not the result of suggestion is shown by the fact that 
most of my hypersensitive patients have previously 
received injections of non-specific desensitizers, such as 
peptone, entero-vaccine, whole blood, aolan, ete., without 
any comparable reactions. An. interesting point is that 
with proteose the usual time for a reaction to occur is en 
the third day after the injection, but this is not constant. 
Surely a substance which is capable of constantly pro- 
ducing acute exacerbations of a given patient’s symptoms 
in a dose of, say, 0.1 c.cm of a 1 in 1,090,090 dilution 
must be considered specific. The observations that Dr. 
Oriel and I have made on the clinical use of proteose 
have been amply and independently confirmed by others. 

I cannot here discuss the actual nature and significance 
of the active substance which is contained in urinary 
proteose excreted in certain morbid states, but I see no 
reason to alter the opinion expressed in the original paper 
by Dr. Oriel and myself?—namely, that it is a secondary 
antigen resulting from the action of one or more primary 
antigens on the person’s own tissues (probably in most 
instances the hepatic cells). If this is so, it weuld corre- 
spond to the secondary antigen, denaturization product, or 
anaphylotoxin of Manwaring.*—I am, etc., 

London, W., Nov. 30th. H. W. Bareer. 
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ACUTE SPONTANEOUS HYPOGLYCAEMIA 
Sir,—In your issue of November 14th Dr. P. J. 
Cammidge apparently infers that in our paper on acute 
spontaneous hypoglycaemia (British Medical Journal, 
November 7th) we did not sufficiently acknowledge 
his writings on hypoglycaemia. We have carefully 
re-read Dr. Cammidge’s articles, and would point out 
that, while he was apparently concerned with chronic 
hypoglycaemia, we were mainly concerned with the spon- 
taneous acute condition. In our review of the literature 
we paid particular attention to acute hypoglycaemia due 
to hyperinsulinism, whereas Dr. Cammidge states (Lancet, 


2 Lancet, 1930, ii, 231. 
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December 20th, 1924) that there is no evidence that an 
excess of the internal secretion of the pancreas is ever 
formed naturally. The only case he quotes with any 
resemblance to ours is, we think, the first case mentioned 
in the same article ; but, from the published data, one 
would conclude that his case was chronic and not acute, 
and he attributes the cause to liver insufficiency and not 
to hyperinsulinism. We mentioned that we were able to 
collect from the literature twenty-four cases of acute 
spontaneous hypoglycaemia due to hyperinsulinism, but 
we were only indirectly concerned with the type of case 
in relation to which Dr. Cammidge’s investigations and 
writings have given valuable information to the pro- 
fession. If we have failed in our paper to give due 
acknowledgement to his work on the general problem 
of hypoglycaemia we offer him our apologies.—We 
are, cic... 
HENRY Moore. 
Dublin; Nev: ad. W. R. O’FARRELL. 


THE PITUITARY IN THE ETIOLOGY OF CANCER 

Sir,—I have just read the interesting article by Dr. 
William Susman on the relationship between the pituitary 
and cancer, in the British Medical Journal of October 3lst. 
May I call attention to the fact that I published, in 1930, 
in the Alinische Wochenschrift (November 8th and 15th), 
two articles dealing with the same _ subject—‘‘ Uben 
Beziehungen des Hypophysenvorderlappens zum uterus- 
carcinom.’’ I have restricted my studies to the relation- 
ship of the anterior pituitary to cancer of the uterus for 
two reasons. First, I am a gynaecologist ; secondly, my 
experimental work done on the subject reveals definite 
relations between the anterior pituitary and the stimula- 
tion of cervical epithelium, and also uterine epithelium. 
Articles by me on the latter subject have appeared in the 
Proceedings of the Society of Experimental Medicine and 
Biology (June, 1930) ; in Surgery, Obstetrics and Gyne- 
cology (February, 1931); also in the Centralblatt fiir 
Gynaecol. (September, 1930, and February, 1931). For 
many years I have been using radiation cf the hypophysis, 
in conjunction with the local application of radium, in 
cases of cervical cancer. A report on this treatment is 
included in the last-mentioned paper. From these refer- 
ences it will be seen that I had already conceived of the 
relationship between the anterior pituitary and cancer, and 
also that we have put our ideas into practical effect during 
the past seven years.—I am, etc., 

I. HorsBavuer, F.A.C.S., 


Professor, Women’s Clinic, Johns 
Baltimore, Nov. 18th. Hopkins Hospital. 


MALIGNANCY AND ACIDITY 

Sir,—To an onlooker it seems odd that no organized 
attempt appears to have been made to change the local 
PH in malignant cases. If there be deficient oxidation 
and production of excess of lactic or other organized acids 
(recent work on carbohydrate feeding seems to support 
this view), it would seem reasonable to try to determine 
the effect of neutralizing the acid. If conditions of malig- 
nant growth demand a pH of 5 or 6, it should be possible 
to bring the local pH to about 7 and to maintain it there. 

What would be the effect of infiltration with lime water 
or a very weak solution of potassium hydrate? As 
equilibrium is so easily disturbed, it would be better to 
work with N/100 solutions, or even weaker, to determine 
dosage ; and the specific effects of the electrolytes, parti- 
cularly if powerful di- and tri-valent atoms were used, 
would have to be studied, apart from the effect on the 
pH. A serious effect of excess of acid in tissue is 
deficiency of carbon dioxide, and as venous pressure 
depends directly upon adsorption of this gas, there will 
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be local subnormal venous pressure and interference With 
circulation and nutrition. Infiltration in cases of acces. 
sible tumour should be a simple matter, and not fraught 
with danger.—I am, etc., 

Montreal, Nov. 12th. RICHARD Kerry, 





TEMPORARY TREATMENT WITHOUT 
CERTIFICATION 

Sir,—Professor Robertson evidently takes a leisurely 
view of the therapeutic outlook in mental diseases, Are 
we asked to be grateful at the thought that forty years 
after the passing of the Lunacy Act (1890) the best that 
can be done for mental patients to-day is embodied jg 
Section 5 of the new Act as at present being inter. 
preted? And is it implied that this is the normal rate 
of progress, and that we are likely to have to wait 
another forty years for another ‘‘ epoch-making ”’ Aget 
that will better the conditions of another 5 per cent. of 
the mentaily sick? To suggest that in its limited version 
it still ‘‘ marks an epoch from the legal point of view” 
would seem to indicate a reflection on the intelligence 
of our learned friends the lawyers, which surely cannot 
be intended. 

Is it historically accurate to say that Section 5 of the 
new Act is a definitive expression of the intention of our 
legislators in regard to temporary patients? If so, after 
the work of the Royal Commission, the Board of Control, 
the Medico-Psychological Association, and various other 
committees and societies, verily it is a case of the moun. 
tain in labour bringing forth a mouse. But, with great 
respect, I venture to assert that the section dealing with 
temporary patients, as it is now being interpreted, does 
not express the original intention of the promoters of the 
Act. In support of this I quote from a leading article 
in the Times of January 2nd, 1931. Commenting on the 
coming into force of the Mental Treatment Act and the 
changes it was expected to introduce in the treatment 
of mental sickness, the writer says: 

‘* Certification has been relegated to its proper place as a 
measure to be taken only when all other measures have failed. 
In the future doctors will be as reluctant to adopt. this 
measure, and so to confess their failure, as they are reluctant 
to-day to abandon the treatment of physical disease.’’ 

It was here obviously assumed that the application of 
Section 5 would have the effect of rendering certification 
unnecessary in the great majority of cases, and this, in 
my opinion, was the view held by most of those con- 
cerned in the working of the Act. I believe that it is 
also erroneous to suggest that the next step required is 
to educate the public. So far as my experience goes, the 
public stand in no need of education on this subject. They 
are naturally interested in avoiding certification, and in 
favour of a wide interpretation of Section 5. They have 
seen through the hollow sham of the alleged protection 
that is assumed to exist in the justice's order. 

To meet the situation I would suggest, with due defer- 
ence, that all that is necessary is a more generous attitude 
in interpretation on the part of the Board of Control. 
Is there any valid reason why this cannot be adopted? 
The Board has exercised a wise discretion in the past 
in regard to certain sections of the principal Act ; but if, 
as Dr. Percy Smith indicates, an amending Act will be 
required, I trust that, in view of the difficulties that have 
developed, no unnecessary delay will elapse before the 
matter is taken up in the proper quarter.—I am, etc., 


London, W.1, Nov. 28rd. FREDERICK DILLON. 


Sir,—The conjunction of the letters of Dr. Samuel and 
Dr. Whitwell on the above subject in the Journal of 
November 28th is most interesting. The latter quotes 
from a Dr. Unwin, who was a physician in Peckham 
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House about a century before Dr. Samuel himself filled 
q similar post there, but the views of the former seem to 


be more modern. The medical certificate of insanity, 


designating a person bluntly a lunatic or an idict, is 


a legal document prepared for the magistrate who inter- 
venes, and is as permanent a legal record as is a con- 
yiction in the police court. In addition to the hardship of 
mental disorder, why should the patient have to bear this 
additional legal stigma of certification and the magis- 
trate’s order? Dr. Samuel states it is ‘‘a necessary 
preliminary to placing a person of unsound mind ”’ under 
control. The law makes it necessary at present, but is 
this law necessary? Ought it not to be amended? 

Parliament decided about a year ago that in certain 
" cases neither certificates nor legal intervention was 
necessary. The principle having been broken, could the 
practice not be extended? 

Dr. Samuel states that ‘‘ there was no real need for 
its conception ’’—namely, that of temporary treatment 
without certification. On the contrary, it has been a 
blessing to those to whom it applies. It applies, for 
example, to cases of acute delirious puerperal insanity, 
which often recover in from three to nine weeks. We 
have no such law for the poor in Scotland, and I shall 
not forget the rage of a working man, whose wife had 
to be removed from the Royal Infirmary to the Royal 
Hospital at Morningside, when he was told that his wife, 
a puerperal case, had'to be certified a lunatic, and that 
a magistrate’s warrant had to be obtained for her treat- 
ment. He could not understand the reason why. In 
England, at the present time, she would have been 
admitted under the Temporary Treatment Order, and, 
after recovery from her illness, could have held up her 
head without the stigma of unnecessary certification and 
commitment by a magistrate. 

Dr. Samuel also states: ‘‘ If it is infamous to become 
of unsound mind, surely the infamy is perpetrated by 
the disease itself.’’ Disease, if not self-induced, is no 
infamy. It is not regarded by the patient as such, but 
asa misfortune. It is a visitation from Providence, and 
we must submit to it. It is a totally different thing 
when man intervenes and designates the unhappy sufferer 
by an opprobrious name, and places his medical treat- 
ment and commitment to an institution in the hands, 
not of a medical man, but of a magistrate, as if he were 
a delinquent. 

If the unsoundness of mind, and not certification, is the 
infamous element, why did a clergyman remove his 
daughter, a voluntary patient, from an excellent mental 
hospital in England and bring her to Edinburgh a fort- 
night ago, when he was simply asked to get her certified? 
If a legalized medical certificate is necessary, why did 
Parliament take the extraordinary step—contrary to the 
advice of the Royal Commission—of abolishing both the 
certificate and the magistrate’s order in certain cases? 
Why, if medical certificates and magisterial intervention 
be necessary, have we been able to treat without them, 
and under detention, if necessary, all recent and recover- 
able private patients in nursing homes for seventy-four 
years in Scotland, and that without a single legal action 
being brought during that time by those so treated? 
—I am, etc., 

GEORGE M. ROBERTSON. 

University of Edinburgh, Nov. 28th. 

Sir,—It is very satisfactory to learn on high authority 
that the Board of Control has corr ctly interpreted the 
Phrase of the Mental Treatment Act, “ incapable of 
expressing willingness or unwillingness to receive treat- 
ment,’’ as defining the condition of one liable to be 
detained on medical authority in the absence of any 


J 


Judicial sanction. The Board’s view coincides with that 





of a medical M.P., who explained in the columns of the 
British Medical Journal immediately after the passing of 
the Act that if an individual, on being asked, says that 
he is unwilling, that settles the question, and he cannot 
be detained under Clause 5. 

In 1926 the British Medical Association presented to the 
Royal Commission on Lunacy a memorandum in which 
stress was laid upon the fact that it was the function 
of the judicial authority to order detention, that doctors 
were shielded by his intervention, and that it was not 
their desire to take upon themselves a role which is 
essentially judicial. During the last five years, however, 
as noted by Professor Robertson, the province of the 
mental specialist has so far advanced that the principle 
of the liberty of the subject has become subordinate to 
the opinion of the doctor as to what is the proper thing 
to do to the individual. Dr. Percy Smith looks back 
regretfully to the time before the enactment of legal safe- 
guards, when a man could be committed on the request 
of a relative, fortified by the opinion of two doctors, 
without any of that ‘‘ red-tape working ’’ which is in- 
tended to secure that no one shall be unjustly deprived 
of liberty. 

It remains to be discovered what the public, who hoid 
in dread the very thought of imprisonment in an asylum, 
will have to say to devious methods of committal such 
as these ; and whether they will not insist upon the repeal 
of the ill-designed Mental Treatment Act, which is so 
redolent of detention that every line of it is fraught with 
peril to the freedom which is our birthright.—I am, etc., 
S. E. Wuite, M.B., B.Sc. 


“eé 


London, E.12, Nov. 27th. 


Sir,—My limited experience is that the Board of Control 
is not rigid concerning the volitional status of temporary 
patients. Let us hope that uniformity of practice, when 
it comes, will tend in this direction.—I am, etc., 

GILBERT E. MOULD. 

Kimberworth, nr. Rotherham, Nov. 24th. 


PHYSICAL MEDICINE AND BIOPHYSICAL 
ASSISTANTS 

Sir,—A few days ago I received a circular intimating 
that an association of registered biophysical assistants had 
been constituted for the following, among other purposes : 
“advancing the study and practice of physical medicine 
and making available to the public greater facilities for 
physical methods of treatment through the medium of 
registered workers.’’ May I point out that the Iegister 
of Bio-Physical Assistants specifies that the competence of 
those whose names appear in it is limited to the appli- 
cation of direct current, ionization, faradic currenis, 
sinusoidal currents, diathermy, high-frequency currents, 
light and heat, and ultra-violet light. These subjects 
embody but a small part of physical medicine, and I 
venture to submit that the wording of the passage quoted 
above gravely misrepresents the activities of biophysical 
assistants. 

I am well aware of the fact that over 85 per cent. of 
the biophysical assistants are actually members of the 
Chartered Society of Massage and Medical Gymnastics, 
and I grant that the paragraph in question could apply 
to those members of the Chartered Society of Massage and 
Medical Gymnastics whose names appear on the _ bio- 
physical assistants’ register, but as it stands it is likely 
to be misinterpreted. 

As regards ‘‘ advancing the study of physical medicine,” 


I can only proffer a pious hope that those people who 
rejoice in the unfortunate name of biophysical assistants 
will not identify themselves with biophysicists, and rashly 
carry their activities into realms of experimentation. 
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All those interested in physical medicine and its practice 
realize the regrettable state of affairs which results from 
the fact that no provision is made for tuition in physical 
methods or their prescription in the medical student's 
curriculum, with the result that, once qualified, he ignores 
the indications for physiotherapy, and is therefore unable 
to give certain cases the benefit of treatment by means 
of these methods ; nor is he able to prescribe the treatment 
competently for some qualified and registered worker to 
carry it out. 

No state of affairs could be more ludicrous than the 
existence of well-trained dispensers and the omission of 
the art of prescribing from the medical student’s cur- 
riculum ; and yet an analogous situation actually exists 
in regard to the branch of medicine under consideration. 
A large number of hospitals train students both for 
diplomas in medicine and diplomas in physical medicine 
(Chartered Society of Massage and Medical Gymnastics 
diploma), but they do not teach the former to employ 
the latter. The result is that the masseur or masseuse 
is made not only to carry out some specialized technique, 
but also to prescribe it, and only too often to diagnose the 
condition as well. 

That a Physical Medicine Group should have been 
formed under the aegis of the British Medical Association 
is certainly a step in the right direction, and the near 
future may see the end of this vexatious positicn if this 
body directs its energics into the proper channels.— 
fam, etc., 


& | y TIATCS 
London, W.1, Nov. 25th. P. BauwENs. 





CHILD GUIDANCE CLINICS 

Sir,—In the Journal of November 28th (p. 1016) 
appeared a letter under the above heading. It is not un- 
coinmon when reading a well-drafted advertisement of the 
latest synthetical preparation to conclude that it is just 
the thing to bring about the desired end ; and conversely, 
when the desired end is named, for the purveyors of a 
synthetical preparation to say, “‘ This will just touch the 
spot.’’ Now Sir George Newman has recently outlined, 
with his usual illuminating insight, the fundamentals for 
the medical inspection of school children ; and at once 
we are told that a preparation made up of “ general and 
psychological medicine, educational, psychological, and 
teaching methods, sociology, and economics ’’ as provided 


et 4 


at a clinic is just it. 

When will medical practitioners—men of science—come 
to realize that clinics at their best, apart from the home 
doctor, are poor things and only makeshifts, used to fill 
temporarily a vacuum ; that a mass treatment system 1s 
contrary to all the dictates of medicine ; that specialists 
left alone to carry out their respective fancies may be 
found to have harmed the child ; and that the poor little 
mortal submitted undefended to ‘“‘a_ psychiatrist, an 
educational psychologist, and a social worker,’’ may be 
irredeemably ruined in its personality whilst yet in the 
bud? 

What is there wrong with the general practitioner— 
the one scientist alone who goes in and out of the homes 
of the children ; sees the environment of circumstances, 
the environment of characters there, breathing the atmo- 
sphere in which the child lives and develops? He is 
educated in innumerable medical schools for just this 
work, and yet constantly he is brushed aside directly 
something is found to be lacking in a desired complete 
medical service. If those who are really keen to help the 
child would get together to form public opinion and so 
influence legislation to provide an efficient domiciliary 
medical service for the child, then the home doctor 
selected by the family would take command and _ use, 
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when and how he considers fit, these numerous special; 
as his assistants, who, it would seem, at present are Ove, 
whelming the child with their synthetical preparations 
controlled.—-I am, etc., 

Save: Now, Soh. FE. Rowianp Fornereny, 

















ACIDOSIS AND KETOSIS IN CHILDREN 

Sir,—There are some points in connexion with th 
pathology and treatment of acidosis and ketosis in Childrey 
which are very confusing to the practitioner. 

Insulin is being recommended for certain of these co 
ditions. Thus Langdon Brown' says that in cyclieg 
vomiting the only treatment of real value is wate 
dextrose, and insulin, and that insulin must be given hs 
post-anaesthetic vomiting. RR. J. Minnit* recommends jx 
use in the parallel condition of post-anaesthetic vomitiy 
of adults, without any mention of glucose. ° 

Now it is well recognized that such ketosis has ; 
different etiology from that of diabetes ; in the latter th 
blood sugar is high, but not available to the tissues q 
account of the absence of insulin, while in the former th 
liver glycogen and blood sugar are both stated* to be loy 
indicating that the mechanism for dealing with stg 
netabolism is in working order, but the sugar is deficient 
In these cases the power of the patient to mobilize an 
produce insulin is not called in question, and this is, 
power which is much more effective and rapid in th 
healthy organism than that possessed by the artificially 
administered secretion. 

In the case of post-anaesthetic vomiting several authos 
refer to the possibility of carbohydrate metabolism being 
interfered with by the intoxication, and Frew’ states that 
glucose in these circumstances is useless, as it cannot be 
metabolized. I can, however, find no reference to a rg 
of blood sugar and the occurrence of glycosuria in suc 
cases, and in their absence it is difficult to understand 
how insulin can help. 

Will others give their experiences with insulin in such 
circumstances, and some biochemist explain why, if its 
effective, this should be so?—I am, etc., 

ARNOLD H. SHENNAN, M.D., D.P.H. 


Shabani, Southern Khodesia, Oct. 25th. 














RITTER’S DISEASE 

Sir,—I saw a case of this rare disease the other day, 
I attended the mother, a primipara, at her confine 
ment, which occurred on November 3rd. The accouche 
ment was perfectly normal, without any assistance. She 
was a tinker’s wife, robust and healthy, as was her mate, 
and the venue was a tent on ‘‘a blasted heath’ ona 
dark and stormy night. The woman lay on a bed d 
rushes. The only dope the mother had was a modicum 
of whisky, administered surreptitiously while my_ bac 
was turned—a time-honoured custom with these vagrant. 
The infant, a female, was plump, healthy-looking, and 
unblemished when born. Ten days later it presented a 
most astonishing appearance, pretty much like a_ hal 
skinned rabbit or moulting lobster. The skin had desque 
mated in large patches from the brow to the extremities 
with the exception of small islands of skin here and ther, 
which stood out in startling contrast to the prevailing re 
hue. The scalp alone was quite uninvaded. Unfortu 





— 


1 Physiological Principles in Treatment, 1980, 28. 

2 Clinical Journal, April 29th, 1931. 

3 Pearson and Wyllie: Recent Advances in Diseases of Childrc 
452. 

4 Garrod, Batten, etc.: Diseases of Children, 1929, 548. 
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ately the infant died of marasmus a week after the onset 
of this dermatitis exfoliativa neonatorum. 
The late Sir Malcolm Morris, in his Diseases of the Skin 
(fifth edition), states that he never saw a case answering 
to this description, nor ever heard of one reported in 
England. In this instance the exanthemata and = con- 
genital syphilis can be entirely put out of court. It 
would be interesting to know if any similar cases have 
been recorded in Great Britain. Ritter’s mortality in 
these infants is 50 per cent.—I am, etc., 
D. MacKay, M.A., M.B., Ch.B. 

Carradale, Argyll, Nov. 17th. 


RHEUMATOID ARTHRITIS 
Sir,—As Dr. Poynton states, recent correspondence 
on this subject has been most contradictory. Surely it 
shows the need for team work in the treatment of such 
a disease, and for the trial of each and every so-called 
remedy. But, above all, let us apply the principles of 
orthopaedic surgery, and thereby prevent those terrible 
deformities which are still seen in patients unable to walk 
or even feed themselves, and who, having failed in the 
past to get the treatment which the knowledge of these 
elementary principles should ensure, come to the ortho- 
paedic surgeon for the surgical alleviation of their 
distress.—I am, etc., 
B."WuircuurcH Howe Lt, F.R.C:S. 

London, W.1, Nov. 30th. 





SPINAL MANIPULATION 

Sir,—In your issue of November 14th Dr. Edgar Cyriax 
takes exception to some of my statements with regard to 
spinal manipulation. Like Dr. Cyriax, I at one time 
believed that during joint manipulation I was breaking 
down adhesions and setting bones, but the fact that 
similar sounds can be produced in practically every normal 
joint has altered my conception as to what actually 
happens. This, however, opens up a large field, and 
another article dealing more fully with these matters is 
expected to be published at an early date.—I am, etc., 
London, W.1, Nov. 30th. Tuomas MarLin. 


SUPPLIES OF CURARE 

Sir,—For research purposes we wish to obtain supplies 
of the South American Indian arrow poison “ curare.’ 
The quantities of this substance entering the markets are 
small at the present time. It may be that curare in 
gourds or small earthenware pots is held as a curiosity by 
some of your readers, who would be willing to let us have 
samples for trial.—We are, etc., 


, 


HI. HARTRIDGE. 
RANYARD WEST. 
Physiological Laboratory, St. Bartholomew’s 
Medical College, Nov. 27th. 


TESTIMONIAL TO Dr. J. R. DREVER 

Sir,—The compulsory retiral on account of ill-health 
of the Scottish Medical Secretary, Dr. James R. Drever, 
isa great loss to the members of the British Medical 
Association in Scotland, while to him it means not only 
the loss of a business appointment, but a cessation of that 
service to his professional brethren which he has made 
his life-work. As the first Scottish Medical Secretary, 
appointed on November Ist, 1919, he has had_ the 
tesponsibility of organizing the Association in Scotland, 
and has done more than any other to co-ordinate its 
activities in a difficult territory. The Scottish Committee 
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many members would be glad to have the opportunity of 
expressing in a tangible way their appreciation of the work 
he has done for the Association, with their best wishes 
for his future. The Committee is accordingly issuing this 
appeal for contributions to a testimonial, which it suggests 
should, under the circumstances, take the form of a 
cheque. No figure is being specified, but as it is desired 
that the list of contributors should be as large as possible, 
it will be understood that sums of any amount will be 
gratefully acknowledged. Contributions should be sent 
to the Acting Scottish Medical Secretary, British Medical 
Association, 7, Drumsheugh Gardens, Edinburgh, not 
later than December 3lst.—We are, etc., 

D. Ettior Dickson, Chairman. ) 5 : 

: : cottish 
Jas. B. MiLter, Deputy Chairman. - Cotsakiiind 
Gro. A. ALLAN, Past Chairman. | - 
November 25th. 


Medical Notes in Parliament 
[FROM OUR PARLIAMENTARY CORRESPONDENT ] 





The House of Commons this week carried a _ resolution 
authorizing the taxation of imports of non-essential fruit 
and vegetables. Subsequently the House debated the 
Government’s Indian policy, as declared by the Prime 
Minister at the close of the Round Table Conference. 

In the House of Lords, on December Ist, the Health 
Insurance (Prolongation of Insurance) Bill was read the 
first time. The Royal assent was also given to the 
Expiring Laws Act. 

The Health and Housing Committee of Conservative 
and Liberal National members of Parliament has elected 
Dr. Fremantle chairman and Sir Cyril Cobb vice-chair- 
man. The committee decided to set up subcommittees on 
housing and town-planning, on national health insurance, 
on local government and Poor Law, and on public health. 
Sir E. Hilton Young, Minister of Health, arranged to 
address the committee. 

The Government hopes to introduce a Children Bill 
during the present session. 


Iimported Fresh Milk 

On November 30th Sir J. GiLtmMour informed Major 
Braithwaite that his attention had been called to the im- 
portation of fresh milk from Denmark and Holland. Imported 
milk was not required to be accompanied by a certificate 
that it was produced under conditions comparable to those 
enforced in this country under the Milk and Dairies Order, 
but the Public Health (Imported Milk) Regulations made by 
the Ministry of Health in 1926 required the registration of 
all consignees of milk—other than condensed or dried milk— 
from abroad. Further, they laid down a standard of hygienic 
quality to which all such milk must conform. As regarded 
the danger of introducing the virus of foot-and-mouth disease, 
he was informed that, under the Danish law, all liquid milk 
exported must have been pasteurized, and that, although 
such pasteurization was not absolutely required by the Dutch 
law, it was the practice in Holland to pasteurize milk intended 
for exportation to this country. He understood that imported 
fresh milk was again pasteurized in this country before it was 
distributed. The process of pasteurization was fatal to the 
virus of foot-and-mouth disease. No Marking Order applicable 
to imported milk had been made under the Merchandise 
Marks Act, 1926, but the question of marking was, to some 
extent, covered by Section 1 of that Act. 


Sweepstakes for Hospitals 
Replying to Mr. Whyte, on November 30th, Sir HERBERT 
SAMUEL said no representations had been received by his 
predecessor or himself which indicated that the hospital 
authorities here desired a measure legalizing sweepstakes under 


considers that not only would it be appropriate, but that ] proper safeguards as a means of assisting the hospitals of 
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this country. He understood that in June of this year the 
British Hospitals Association passed a resolution to the effect 
that ‘‘ the association is not in favour of any amendment 
ot the law affecting public sweepstakes which purports to be 
for the benefit of voluntary hospitals.’’ Mr. Wyte asked 
if the Home Secretary was aware that through the agency 
of legalized sweepstakes all the hospitals in the Irish Free 
State were in a better position to engage in research work 
and to give their patients efficient service, while in this 
country we were in a lamentable position. Viscount EpNAM 
asked whether any representations had been made to the 
Irish Free State that English hospitals should participate in 
the proceeds of the sweepstakes. Sir H. SamMuer replied in 
the negative. Sir F. Harr asked whether, in the event of 
the Hospitals Association changing its attitude, the Home 
Secretary would consider the introduction of legislation to 
enable sweepstakes to be held here. No reply was given to 
this question. 


Proprietary Medicines.—Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, replying to Sir 
Alfred Beit on November 21st, said he noted his suggestion 
for amending the Medicine Stamp Acts with the object of 
rendering all medicines protected, by registered nimes or trade 
marks liable to duty, even if they be of a known, admitted, 
or proved nature, but the next Budget statement must not 
be anticipated. 


Housing .— E. Hitton Younc told Dr.. Fremantle, on 
November 26th, that he would consider his suggestion oi 
amalgamating the returns compiled with regard to houses 


occupied, erected, or reconditioned, and the houses and 





populations dealt with in clearance and improvement areas 
during the year and issuing the -result in such a way as 
to provide a useful guide to progress made and needed. He 
told Mr. Salt that an estimate made by the larger urban 
authorities in England and Wales provided fer the demolition 
of 57,600 houses under the slum clearance scheme of the 
Housing Act, 1930, during the five-year period commencing 
January, 1931. The number actually demolished up to Sep- 
tember 30th last was 201. Replying to Mr. Thorne, Sir 
E. Hirron Youna said 53,020 houses had been completed in 
England and Wales from January to October, 1931, under 
the Hfousing Acts of 1924 and 1930. He also told Mr. 
Robinson that he had no authority to make installation of 
apparatus for the refrigeration of food in blocks of working- 


« 


class tenements a condition of the grant of any future 
1 


subsidy. He doubted whether it would be either justifiable 
or practicable. 


Conveyance from Hospitals —Replying to Mr. McGovern 
on November 26th, Sir E. Hirron YOuNG said it was within 
he discretion of local authorities to arrange for the con- 
veyance of persons to their homes on discharge from hospital, 
and many authorities already used this power. The problem 


I 
of discharged children contracting chills, and also the danger 
f infecting other children in public conveyances, was one for 
the consideration of the local authorities. He did not think 


there was any need for his interference with their discretion. 


Economy and Health Services.—Sir E. Hirron Youna told 
Mr. Bevan, on November 26th, that he had no complete 
information as to the action which had been taken by local 
authorities generally after consideration of the circular on the 
review of Iccal expenditure issued in September last, but 
information at his disposal did not suggest that local autho- 
rities had restricted the provision already made under their 
existing health services. 


Approved Society Funds.—Sir E. Hitton YouneG told Dr. 
Fremantle, on November 26th, that the total of the surplus 
funds of approved societies and branches, as ascertained at 
the third valuation, and the sum certified for distribution in 
additional benefits in the ensuing quinquennium, would be 
included in the report of the Government actuary on the 
Third Valuation of Approved Societies, which would be 
published very soon. 


Notes in Brief 
Mr. R. S. Hudson stated that the Government had not 
arrived at a decision in respect to the Hours of Labour 
Convention. 
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Medico-Legal 





CHARGE OF ATTEMPTING TO PROCURE ABORTIoy 
In Glasgow High Court, before Lord Morison and a jury, 
November 25th, Rona Wotherspoon, a medical woman ¢ 
Barrhead, was charged with having attempted to Procure ay 
abortion and with culpable homicide. After evidence had 
been heard, counsel for accused, Mr. J. D. Paton, K¢ 
tendered a plea of guilty on the charge of having attempted fy 
procure abortion by the use of instruments on two OCCasiong 
in the case of a woman now dead, and not guilty to that of 
culpable homicide. The laiter charge was thereupon not 
proceeded with, and the jury formally returned a verdict jg 
accordance with the plea. 

In asking the judge to exercise mercy, Mr. Paton said that 
Dr. Wotherspoon held exceptionally high qualifications, agg 
testimonials had been received from eminent men in he 
profession to her ability as a physician and_ surgeon, he 
devotion to duty, and her humanity. In all the posts gh 
had occupied she had been cxceedingly popular, alike with 
patients and colleagues. Her practice had ciminished to q 
very small one, owing to ill-health, and he believed the offence 
was committed in a moment of madness due to stress and 
worry ; there was no financial inducement in the case. The 
Crown had had her under observation, but although pot 
absolutely normal, she was not certifiable. 

The judge, in sentencing the accused to nine months’ ip. 
prisonment, said that the case was one of the most pitiful in 
his experience. He had in mind the further punishment she 
might suffer at the hands of a professional tribunal. He 
thought he was entitled to take into account her high qualif 
cations and reputation in making the sentence as lenient ag 
possible. 


—_—_-—_ — — -——_—-_ —__— -- - - —— - _—_ —— 
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Universities and Colleges 





UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 
The following candidates have been approved at the examina 
tion indicated: 

Diproma IN Mepicar Rapro.rosy ann E.rerrotoGy.—(Part Il); 
W. Addey, W. Ahern, G. S. Bhargava, H. W. Davies, Gag 
Fairchild, C. P. Goswami, J. J. O’Grady, T. Simpson. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
The following candidates have been approved at the examine 
tion indicated: 

DireromaA IN PsyewoLtocican Meépicine (with Special Nrowledge of 
Psychiutry).—A. Guirdham, W. McC. Harrowes, Hilda M. Weber. 

UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD 
Dr. Arthur J. Hall has been appointed Emeritus Professor d 
Medicine. 


as <n 





The Services 





DEATHS IN THE SERVICES 

Lieutenant Eric Charles George Darke, R.A.M.C., died ia 
the British Military Hospital at Nasirabad, on November 8th, 
aged 26. He was the eldest son of G. J. Darke, Esq., of 
Upper Clapton, and was educated at Bart’s, taking the 
M.R.C.S. and L.R.C.P.Lond. in 1927. He entered the 
k.A.M.C. as lieutenant on May Ist, 1929. 


Surgeon Frederick William Collingwood, R.N. (ret.), died 
in a nursing home in London on November 23rd, aged 6. 
He was educated at the London Hospital, took the M.R.CS. 
and L.R.C.P.Lond. in 1885, and after filling the post of 
resident medical officer at Charing Cross Hospital, entered the 
Navy as surgeon on February 22nd, 1888, but retired after 
a few years’ service. As surgeon of H.M.S. Penguin, he 
accompanied Professor Sola’s expedition to the South Seas ml 
1896. He had since been anaesthetist to the Samaritan Free 
Hospital for Women, and to the National Dental Hospital. 
He was a Member of Lincoln’s Inn, and a Fellow of the Royal 
Society of Medicine, and was recently clected a councillot 
of the Royal Empire Society. During the war he was 
attached to the medical staff of the Lewisham Militasy 
Hospital. 
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Obituary 


SIR DAVID BRUCE, K.C.B., D.Sc., LL.D. 
MB. Hue-P., &.N:S. 
Major-General A.M.S. (ret.) 
Sir David Bruce, who died on November 27th after a 
lorg illness, was born at Melbourne on May 29th, 1855, 
and from Stirling High School went to Edinburgh Univer- 


sity, where he graduated as M.B. and C.M. in 1881. 





Entering the Army as surgeon on August 4th, 1883, he 
served in Malta and Egypt from 1884 to 1889, and from | 


1889 to 1894 held the post of assistant professor of patho- | 
In 1894 he | 


| 


logy in the Army Medical School at Netley. 
was sent to South Africa, where he remained for seven 
years, becoming surgeon 
major in 1895, and went 
through the South African 
war. He was present at 
the actions of Elandslaagte 
and Laing’s Nek, took 
part in the defence of 
Ladysmith, and served in 
operations in the Trans- 
vaal and Cape Colony, 
including the action at 
Belfast, was mentioned in 
dispatches in the London 
Gazette of February Sth, 
1901, received the Queen’s 
medal with two clasps, 
and was specially pro- 
moted to lieutenant-colonel 
on November 29th, 1900. 

While stationed at 
Malta, in 1886, Bruce 
discovered the Micrococcus 
melitensis, the cause of 
Malta fever, or, as it is 
now called, Mediterranean 
fever; and was detailed 
by the Government of 
Malta to investigate an 
epidemic of cholera in 
1887. In 1898 he was 
detailed by the Govern- 
meat of Natal to study 
horse sickness. In 1900-1 
he served as a member of 
the commission to investi- 
gate conditions in South 
Africa with reference to 
the origin of dysentery in 
the field and its relation 
was presented to Parliament in 


Its report 
1902 to 


to enteric fever. 
1902. From 


1911 he was a member of the Army Medical Service | 


Advisory Board, but a great part of these years he 
spent on special duty as director of successive com- 
missions appointed by the Royal 
investigation of various tropical diseases: Uganda, 
19038, sleeping sickness ; Malta, 1904-6, Mediterranean 


fever ; Uganda again, 1908-10, sleeping sickness ; Nyasa- | 
land, 1911--14. connexion, if any, between wild animals | 


and diseases of man and of domesticated animals. During 
these years he became colonel, and was specially promoted 
surgeon general on April Ist, 1912, for his scientific 
services. He proved tsetse fly disease to be due to 
Trypanosoma brucei, carried from one animal to another 
by the fly Glossina morsitans, and sleeping sickness to be 
due to a trypanosome spread by the bite of the fly 
Glossina pail palis. 


| of the Royal Society. 


Society for the | 


| 


| 
| 
| 











He was appointed commandant of the Royal Army 
Medical College on November Ist, 1914, and held this post 
throughout the war, till he retired on May Ist, 1919. 
During the war, in addition to his other duties, he served 
as chairman of the War Office Pathological Committee, 
and of the committees for the study of tetanus and of 
trench fever. In 1915 he delivered the Croonian Lectures 
at the Royal College of Physicians of London. On his 
retirement from the Army in 1919 he became chairman of 
the governing body of the Lister Institute. 

Bruce served as president of the Physiological Section 
of the British Association in South Africa in 1905; as 
president of the Tropical Diseases Section at the Inter- 
nationed Congress of Medicine in 1913; as president of 
the Royal Society of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene from 
1917 to 1919,; and as president of the British Association 
in Canada in 1924, when 
he delivered to the meet- 
ing at Toronto, on August 
Gth, 1924, his presidential 
address on the prevention 
of disease. Many learned 
bodies in foreign countries 
conferred on him their 
honorary membership, and 
elected him a foreign 
correspondent — the 
Academy- of Science of the 
Institut de France in 
1918; the Academy of 


logical Society of Paris, 
in 1919 ; 
Pathologie Exotique, 
Paris ; and the 
Academy of Science, 
Letters, and Art. At home 
he received many honours 
from the Crown and from 
academic bodies—F.R.S., 
1899 ; C.B., 1905 ; DiSc. 
Dublin, 1906; knighthood, 
1908 ; LL.D.Glasgow, 1908; 
F.R.C.P.London, 1911 ; 
LL.D.Liverpool, 1918 ; 
K.C.B., 1918. In 1%906~7 
he served on the Council 
of the British Medical 
Association, and in 1908 
the Stewart Prize was 
awarded him for his 
researches on Mediter- 
ranean fever. 

Bruce was the author 
of over a hundred contributions to scientific literature, 
chiefly on Malta fever, tsetse fly disease, sleeping sickness, 
and trypanosomiasis, published mostly in the Transactions 
He also edited the Journal of the 
Royal Army Medical-Corps from 1904 to 1908. In 1883 
he married Mary Elizabeth Steele, R.R.C., O.B.E.,° who 
gave him invaluable assistance in his scientific work; and 
died only a few days before him. 

The story of Bruce’s connexion with trypanosomiasis 
is in effect the history of trypanosomiasis, and both man 
and his animals have been placed in his-debt. In 1880 
Evans, in India, showed that a trypanosome was the 
cause of ‘‘ surra’’ in animals. At an even earlier date 
David Livingstone had described ‘‘ tsetse-fly ’’ disease in 
Africa. But it was not until 1895 that Bruce was. re- 


| quested by the Governor of Natal to investigate the 


‘ 


disease as it occurs in Zululand. He found.that ‘‘ nagana ”’ 
—as it is called locally—was present in all the domestic 
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animals, and he was able to show that the tsetse fly 
—Glossina morsitans—did not inject a toxin, as was gener- 
ally supposed, but was the carrier of a living organism 
from one animal to another. He sent an infected dog 
back to England, and this animal furnished the labora- 
tories of Europe with specimens of what Plimmer and 
Bradford named Trypanosoma brucei. It was evident to 
Bruce that the fly procured the parasite from some 
definite source, and hunters and natives alike stated that 
wild game must be present where nagana is found. By 
means of inoculation experiments he found that the game 
could harbour the organism without themselves showing 
any. symptoms. This preliminary work in veterinary 
protozoology opened the path to a more complete under- 
standing of the trypanosomes of animals, and provided 
the means for the solution of the problem of sleeping 
sickness. This disease had been known from 1742, but 
until the beginning of this century it received little 
scientific attention. In 1902, however, Castellani, one of 
the first members of the then recently appointed com- 
mission of the Royal Society, discovered a trypanosome in 
the cerebro-spinal fluid of some patients suffering from 
sleeping sickness. Meanwhile Bruce had been asked to 
assist in the investigation, and on his arrival in Uganda 
in 1903 Castellani mentioned to him that he had found 
the organism in five out of fifteen cases of the disease. 
Bruce considered this to be of immense importance, and 
under his encouragement Castellani continued his work. 
It' was ultimately found that the parasite was present in 
all cases. 

Having ascertained with some certainty that the 
presence of the organism was the cause of sleeping sick- 
ness, Bruce proceeded to determine its mode of entrance 
into the human body. His previous knowledge of the 
similar tsetse fly disease. of animals suggested that some 
insect might be involyed, and he was soon able to show 
that the distribution. of the malady, and of Glossina 
palpalis, a species of fly related to G. morsitans, were 
practically coincident. The evidence in favour of the fly 
theory was convincing, and by means of animal experi- 
ments he found that flies fed on infected patients were 
capable of infecting monkeys. In August, 1903, Bruce 
returned home, but the work of the commission still 
continued. In October, 1908, his work on Mediterranean 
fever completed, he returned to Uganda to continue his 
investigations locally. During this period he was able 
to confirm Klein’s work, and show that, while the fly 
could mechanically transmit the trypanosome for a few 
hours after biting, it was able to remain infective for 
a much longer period, only, however, after an interval 
of time had elapsed. His investigations also showed that 
G. palpalis acts as the carrier of a number of animal 
trypanosomes of considerable importance, and he pub- 
lished several detailed papers dealing with these species. 
Bruce returned to England in the spring of 1910. 

In April, 1911, the Colonial Office asked the Royal 
Society to inquire into the relation of the African fauna 
to the maintenance and spread of human trypanosomiasis, 
and, secondarily, into other trypanosome diseases of 
domestic animals. Sir David Bruce was appointed 
director of this commission, and he proceeded to Nyasa- 
land in November, 1911. He remained there until March, 
1914, with the exception of a break during the second 
half of 1913, when he returned home to give evidence 
before the Sleeping Sickness Commission. One of the 
chief conclusions arrived at by Bruce was that wild game 
constitute the main, if not the sole, reservoir from which 
the tsetse draws its infectivity. He also found that the 
human trypanosomiasis of Nyasaland was not caused by 
T. gambiense, the intermediate host of which is absent 
from that district, but by T. rhodesiense, which is carried 
by G. morsitans. He inclined to the opinion that this 


species was the same as that found by him in 1895 in 
nagana, and which bears his name. The Nyasalang 
work was not confined to. human trypanosomiasis ang 
measures for its prevention ; many animal species. were, 
described in detail, and time was found to investigate 
the diseases caused by them. All of Bruce’s conclusions 
are not accepted nowadays, though the majority are, but 
the impetus given by him and the commissions under 
his direction has been very far-reaching, and is still by 
no means expended. 

By the death of David Bruce the world has lost a great 
scientist. A big man with big ideas, he possessed a 
special flaiy for getting at the truth, and supplied the 
driving power which, especially in tropical countries, ig g9 
necessary to bring work to a_ successful conclusion, 
Though brusque in manner and often hasty in speech, he 
would always listen to other people’s suggestions and 
ideas, and would act on them if after consideration they 
seemed useful. He was fond of shooting, but was not 
much interested in athletic pursuits. In his later years he 
felt himself rather cut off from his old friends, and used 
to complain that he had lost most of them. 

At the funeral service in London on December Ist the 
British Medical Association was represented by the 
Medical Secretary, Dr. Alfred Cox. 


We are indebted to Colonel A. E. HAMERTON for the 
following appreciation of Sir David and Lady Bruce. 

The death of both Sir David and Lady Bruce within 
the same week removes from the field of medical research 
the rare and happy partnership of a man and his wife 
who, for nearly forty-eight years, together formed a 
brilliantly successful. unit devoted to piofieer work in the 
investigation of tropical diseases. By their combination 
of talent and mutual interest in the work to which they 
dedicated their careers, they alone initiated and perfected 
early in their married life—with meagre laboratory 
facilities, and when bacteriology was in its infancy—a 
series of masterly experimental investigations that cul- 
minated in two outstanding discoveries—namely, in 1887 
the isolation of Micrococcus melitensis and the proof that 
it was the cause of undulant fever ; and some eight years 
later the discovery of Trypanosoma brucei and the proof 
that it was the cause of ‘‘ nagana,’’ the fly disease of 
domestic animals in Zululand ; also that the tsetse fly 
was the vector and the wild-game animals the definitive 
hosts of this lethal parasite. These great discoveries laid 
the foundation of a system of human and _ veterinary 
pathology and preventive medicine which they continued 
to illuminate until near the end of their lives, and which 
still occupies the minds of a host of investigators through- 
out the civilized world. Bruce’s original reports on these 
discoveries are masterpieces of scientific reasoning based 
on experiment. They are as true to-day as when they 
were written, and—though the edifice of knowledge of 
which they are the base has grown immense—the original 
foundations were so well and truly laid that they have 
required no alteration. Happy is the man of science who 
can claim this to his credit! 

Bruce was great, not because he was a_ supremely 
clever man in the common acceptance of the term—0of 
whom it might be said, ‘‘ He could have risen to the top 
of any learned profession to which he applied his mind ’’— 
but because he was original in thought, and he was no 
imitator. He had a constructive imagination. His 
mind, however, worked slowly ; he pondered deeply 
and saw far into those workings of Nature that he 
investigated. Moreover, he had an indefinable intuition, 
almost mystical in its working, that enabled him not only 
to discern amidst a maze of possible courses the right path 
of investigation, and to plan his experiments accordingly, 


but to stick to it and avoid futile experimentation that 
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———— 
ould lead only to a mare’s nest. This faculty was of 
. mable value in later life, when he became a director 


of teams of young workers on the various commissions for 


inesti 
the further investigation of undulant fever, trypano- 
somiasis, and other diseases. He was quick to recognize 
any promising clue on data that emerged in the process of 
investigation, and to plan an orderly and conclusive line 
of experiments thereon. And he was just as quick to 
stop wasting time over experiments in which he ‘‘ saw no 
jight,’’ to use his own expression. 

But Bruce was not a good technician ; he did not appear 
to have the manual dexterity or the patience to master 
the finicky details of laboratory technique. Here Lady 
Bruce was supreme ; as a microscopist she had few equals. 
She had a master mind and hand for laboratory procedure, 
ingenious in devising apparatus out of all sorts of odds 
and ends, skilled as a bacteriologist and typist. She was 
also an artist of no mean merit, and a critic of literary 
output. She was, moreover, a truly noble woman. She 
excelled in the practice of all the virtues, which radiated 
fom her nature with most effect in times of trial and 
dificulty in Central Africa. She was the happy possessor 
of a rare mental make-up, comprising unusual ability, 
tact, common sense in dealing with the ordinary affairs of 
Efe, and, above all, a real goodness of heart. which 
‘inspired profound respect and admiration among all her 
colleagues on the Sleeping Sickness Commission. She had 
masculine courage and strength of character, with a suave 
femininity that had the best possible influence in pro- 
moting happy relations and harmony among all workers 
in the camp. She stands side by side with her husband 
among the immortals. The great work they did together 
in the service of humanity ranks with the highest, and 
remains an enduring monument in the Temple of Science. 


[The photograph of Sir David Bruce is by Messrs. Elliott and 
Fry, London. | 





ALEX WALTHEN NUTHALL, M.B., Cu.M.Birm. 
B.R-E:S. 
Surgeon, Queen’s Hospital, Birmingham ; Consulting 
Surgeon, Children’s Hospital, Birmingham 

Alex Walthen Nuthall died suddenly at Queen’s Hospital 
on November 20th, just as he was beginning his morning’s 
work. He was born on July 24th, 1873, at Hazareebagh, 
in the province of Calcutta. His family had been con- 
nected with India for three generations, his great-grand- 
father having been an official in the British East India 
Company and both his grandfather and father having 
held high rank in the Indian Army. 

He was educated at Westward Ho and the Birmingham 
Medical School, and qualified at the age of 22 years. His 
frst appointment was at the Queen’s Hospital as house- 
surgeon to the late Mr. Jordan Lloyd. After a year of 
tesidence, he went to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital to study 
for the F.R.C.S., for which he qualified before he was old 
enough to receive the diploma. He then volunteered for 
active service as a civil surgeon in the South African war, 
and worked chiefly in Natal under Sir Frederick Treves. 
On his return to Birmingham he held the post of resident 
surgical officer at the General Hospital until, in 1902, 
he was appointed casualty surgeon at the Queen’s Hos- 
pital. Four years later he became surgeon to out-patients, 
and in 1919 honorary surgeon. He was an active member 
of many of the hospital committees, and the high esteem 
in which he was held is reflected in the following resolution 
that was passed on the day of his funeral: ‘‘ That this 
meeting of the Committee of Management of Queen’s 
Hospital desires to place on record its sense of the great 
loss the hospital has sustained by the death of Mr. A. W. 
Nuthall, F.R.C.S., who for thirty years rendered most 
devoted service as a member of the honorary medical 





staff, first as a surgeon for out-patients and then as a 
surgeon on the full staff, which offices he filed with great 
distinction.”’ ‘ ; 

At the Children’s Hospital Nuthall served as surgeon 
the maximum period of twenty-five years, and here, too, 
he was an active member of the committee of manage- 
ment. He had a great love for children, and it is no 
figure of speech to say his cheerful presence in the wards 
created and radiated an atmosphere of happiness. On 
his retirement on March 4th, 1929, a presentation was 
made to him by the Lord Mayor in recognition of the 
work he had done for the hospital. He was greatly 
interested in the movement to provide accommodation 
for middle-class patients who could not afford the expenses 
of an ordinary nursing home, and was one of the founders 
of St. Chad’s Hospital, which was opened to meet this 
need just before the outbreak of war. ; 

Nuthall was only prevented by colour-blindness from 
following the family tradition of entering the Army, but 
he always took the keenest interest in the Territorials. 
Before the war he held a 
commission in the 5th Royal 
Warwickshire Regiment, and 
a fellow officer writes that 
he was one of the best shots 
and one of the most popular 
officers in the battalion. 
Soon after mobilization he 
was transferred to the Royal 
Army Medical Corps, and 
proceeded to France with the 
48th C.C.S., stationed for 
some time at Amiens. Later 
he was appointed officer in 
charge of the surgical division 
of the 52nd General Hospital 
in Salonica, with rank of 
major. Although this war 
service involved him in serious financial loss, it was 
characteristic of the man that no one ever heard a word 
of complaint from his lips. 

He devoted much time to the activities of the British 
Medical Association, having been chairman of the Central 
Division of the Birmingham Branch, and, later, president 
of the Branch, as well as president of its clinical and 
pathological section. For the last ten years he had been 
representative on the Central Council. He was one of the 
honorary secretaries of the Annual Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation at Birmingham in 1911, and in recent years had 
served on a number of committees at headquarters. 

He was a keen Mason, and had twice: occupied the 
Master’s chair in Warwickshire lodges, once in the 
Grosvenor and, later, in the Lister Lodge, of which he 
was also a founder. He was awarded Provincial honours 
some three years ago, and was also a Royal Arch Mason. 

Nuthall always took the greatest interest in cricket and 
football. He was an active supporter of the Warwickshire 
County Cricket Club, and in his-earlier years a prominent 
player for the Moseley Rugby Football Club. He was a 
voracious reader, both of medicine and of fiction, and 
perhaps because he read so much he wrote but little. 
He was always greatly interested in pneumococcal in- 
fection, and in 1926 delivered the Ingleby Lectures at the 
University on pneumococcal peritonitis. He was fond of 
pointing out that pneumococcal empyemata were for the 
most part empyemata from the onset, and did not arise 
as complications of pneumonia ; further, that in cases 
of pneumococcal empyemata and of pneumococcal periton- 
itis, no operative procedure should be undertaken during 
the acute stage, but that ten to fourteen days should be 
allowed to elapse after the initial rigor before attempting 
to drain either the thoracic or abdominal cavities. 
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We are indebted to colleagues at the Queen’s Hospital 
for the following appreciations. 

L. G. J. M. writes: His handsome, kindly face and 
lovable nature—I never heard that he ever made an 
enemy in his life, never heard an ill word from him 
or of him. He was loved by his colleagues, the students, 
and his patients. I saw him in severe illness, in great 
pain—patient and courageous. I saw his fortitude and 
resignation during many years of the fatal illness of his 
wife, to whom he was devoted. He was a true sports- 
man through and through, and incapable of doing any- 
thing mean or underhand. In committee he was always 
ready to help with sound judgement, but always insisted 
on trying to make out some sort of case for a lost cause 
or a rejected candidate. He had no ambition to be either 
a great surgeon or a wealthy one, and shunned self- 
advertisement in every form. 

W. B. writes: The outstanding features of Nuthall’s 
character were modesty, absolute rectitude, and ever- 
ready helpfulness. He was friendly and cheerful to all 
who came in contact with him, but was very reserved. 
He never pushed himself or his work prominently for- 
ward, and was very tolerant of the opinions of others. 
Knowing him intimately for more than thirty years, I 
know that nothing selfish or unkind ever influenced his 
actions or opinions. He never allowed his own interests 
or advancement to stand in the way of doing and saying 
what he thought to be right, and his standard of pro- 
fessional rectitude was a very high one. His readiness 
to help his colleagues and his patients, at no matter what 
personal inconvenience, was unvarying. He was a true 
and loyal friend, and his passing leaves a deep sense of 
personal loss in the hearts of many. As a _ surgeon, 
Nuthall was widely read, skilful, and most conscientious, 
always putting the interests of the patient in the fore- 
front. He devoted himself whole-heartedly to his hospital 
work, and gave more time to it than he could really spare. 
He was a man who quietly, unostentatiously, and con- 
sistently gave of his best to rich and poor alike. He was 
a popular teacher, a first-class all-round general surgeon, 
and a most loyal and helpful colleague. 


[The photograph reproduced is by Percy Wynne, Birmingham.] 


FRANK HAWTHORN, D.S.O., M.D. 

Consulting Surgeon to the Fleming Memorial Hospital for Sick 

Children, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
‘As noted in our last issue, Colonel Frank Hawthorn died 
on November 20th after a brief illness. 

A Newcastle man, he was the son of Dr. John 
Hawthorn, who was an eminent general practitioner as 
well as public vaccinator in the city. Hawthorn was 
educated at the University of Durham College of Medicine, 
and eventually followed his father as lecturer on vaccina- 
tion in the College. He carried on a general practice in 
the centre of the city, but the great interest in his life 
was his work as surgeon to the Fleming Memorial Hos- 
pital for Children, where he worked for thirty years, only 
retiring on attaining the age limit last year. 

He gave voluntary service to many of the auxiliary 
benevolent institutions in the city, and, in particular, 
took a keen interest in the Dame Margaret Home for 
Children at Washington—Dr. Barnardo’s Northern Branch 
—where he worked for twenty-five years, and of which 
he was joint secretary. He was also a member of the 
committee of the W. J. Sanderson Home for Crippled 
Children. He supervised the medical services of the 
Church Lads’ Brigade and the Church Girls’ Brigade 
of the North-Eastern district. He was a member of the 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne Division: of the British Medical Asso- 
ciation, and was joint honorary secretary of the Section 
of Orthopaedics and Diseases of Children at the Annual 
Meeting of the Association at Newcastle in 1921. 











rr 
In the midst of his work he found vine to take q 
prominent part in the R.A.M.C.(T.F.). Beginning as 
surgeon lieutenant to the Newcastle-upon-Tyne RG.A, 
in 1906, he became connected with the Ist Northumbrian 
Field Ambulance (T.F.) in 1908, and in 1933 Was 
lieutenant-colonel in com- u 
mand. He saw active service —' 
in France from 1915 to 1917, 2 





was three times mentioned 
in dispatches, and was 
awarded the D.S.O. He 


was made brevet colonel in 
1923, and retired in 1926. 

Throughout a busy and 
useful life Frank Hawthorn 
earned, wherever his activi- 
ties led him, the respect and 
esteem of professional col- 
leagues and citizens alike. 
He was honoured by his 
medical brethren in every 
position of trust in local 
affairs, and will always be 
remembered for his conjunction of a modest and lovable 
disposition with the highest ideals of firm purpose, and 
devoted service in the interests of the community in which 
he lived. 


[The photograph reproduced is by James 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. ] 
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The death took place at St. Andrews, Fifeshire, on 
November 27th, of Dr. HENRY WILLIAM LAING. He was 
born in 1854 at Bridge of Earn, Perthshire, where his 
father practised medicine. After his medical course at 
Edinburgh he took the licentiateship of the Royal College 
of Surgeons there in 1875, and in the same year graduated 
M.B., C.M. at Edinburgh University. After proceeding 
M.D. in 1879 he was for a short time assistant to his 
father, and later went to Kirkcaldy, where he built up 
a large practice and acted as medical adviser to’ the 
Kirkcaldy Hospital. 
in Kirkcaldy, and in 1914 retired and took up residence 
in St. Andrews. He had been associated with the Terri- 
torial Force, and on the outbreak of war served as medical 
officer to the 7th Battalion of the Black Watch at home, 
becoming ultimately brevet lieutenant-colonel. After the 
war Dr. Laing again settled in St. Andrews, and from 1919 
acted as honorary medical superintendent of St. Andrews 
Cottage Hospital. He is survived by a widow and by 
a son and daughter. 








Medical News 


The autumn dinner of the Irish Medical Schools’ and 
Graduates’ Association was held at the Piccadilly Hotel, 
London, on November 26th ; Mr. Andrew Fullerton, ex- 
President of the Royal College of Surgeons of Ireland, 
was in the chair. The principal guests were Sir Thomas 
Maloney, Lord Chief Justice of Ireland, and Dr. W. G. 
Willoughby, President of the British Medical Association. 
Following on the toasts of ‘‘ The King’’ and ‘“‘ The 
Prince of Wales and other members of the Royal Family,” 
Mr. W. J. Corbett, F.R.C.S., proposed the toast of ‘‘ The 
Guests,’’ referring to the regretted absence of Mr. J. W. 
Dulanty, the High Commissioner for the Irish Free State ; 
he welcomed in his place Sir Thomas Maloney. The two 
chief features of the B.M.A., Mr. Corbett said, were the 
protection of the general practitioner and the promotion 
of scientific work. 





of public health in Ireland by several amusing anecdotes, 


Dr. W. G. Willoughby, toasting ‘‘ The President and 
Association,’’ paid a gracious tribute to Sir Thomas. 
_association with = 
ve or six generations back there’ 


Maloney. Dr. Willoughby claimed 


Ireland, and said that 


He practised for twenty-seven years - 


In responding for the guests, Sit 
Thomas Maloney illustrated the progress of surgery: and | 
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“Cold Back” 
‘*P. M.’’ writes: Could any reader tell me anything of the 
etiology and treatment of ‘‘ cold back ’’? This is, I believe, 
a fairly common complaint among women, and, although 
not incapacitating, certainly annoying. My patient is aged 
28, stout and otherwise healthy, but complains bitterly of 
this coldness. Warm clothing does not, so she says, help 
in any way. The region affected is the lumbar area. 


Nausea and Vomiting of Pregnancy 
(Arlesey, Bedfordshire) writes: In 
reply to Dr. Lawson Steele’s query concerning sickness and 
nausea during pregnancy, the cause of this condition is 
still not definitely known. The chief among several theories 
advanced in this connexion are: (1) increased irritability of 
the nervous system ; (2) deficiency of the hormone secreted 
by the corpus luteum; (3) a mild degree of toxaemia. 
These points must be remembered when treatment is under- 
taken. I have found that great benefit usually results 
from the following regime. (1) During the first three months 
of pregnancy the patient is advised to adhere to a fruit 
diet as strictly as possible. In my opinion meat of all 
kinds and fatty foods should be absolutely avoided. 
(2) Regular exercise is necessary. (3) Bowels must be 
kept absolutely regular. I have found phenolphthalein in 
doses of 1 to 2 grains the most useful drug for this 
purpose during pregnancy. I usually prescribe a_ saline 
draught containing 5 to 10 grains of potassium bromide at 
night. If sickness still persists 3 minims of tincture of 
iodine in a tumblerful of water can be tried. The chloretone 
5-grain capsules (Parke, Davis and Co.) are very useful 
in most cases. 
Naevus 
‘vV..S. M.”’ writes: In reply to the letter of ‘‘ Inquirer ’’ 
about the treatment of a naevus, whilst I am in no way an 
expert in their treatment, I would like to answer his ques- 
tions. (1) The prognosis is good if he is satisfied with a 
flat, white scar. (2) Radium appears to give the best result, 
though alcohol injections may be used. If, however, the 
injections are not successful the radium treatment is made 
more difficult. (3) The earlier the treatment the less will 
be the scar, as these naevi rapidly increase in size. 


Income Tax 
Temporary Residence in the United Kingdom 


¥*1.M.S.’’ joined the Indian Medical Service on August 4th, 


1931, from which date he has been receiving salary and 
allowances. He arrived in England from Australia just 
before taking up the appointment, and will be leaving this 
country for India about February 12th, 1932. Will he be 
liable for income tax? 

** If the salary, etc., are paid from British funds he is 
liable, however short his stay in the United Kingdom. If 
the source is Indian he would seem to be exempt, unless he 
spends six months in this country during the year ending 
April 5th, 1932. In calculating the period of six months 
temporary periods spent outside the United Kingdom can 
be ignored. 





LETTERS, NOTES, ETC. 


Survival after Prostatectomy 


Mr. ANDREW FULLERTON (Professor of Surgery, Queen’s Uni- 


versity, Belfast) writes: I have just received an unsolicited 
letter from a clergyman upon whom I operated for enlarged 
prostate in October, 1911—that is to say, over twenty years 
ago. The patient states that he was born on November 
21st, 1842, so that he is now in his ninetieth year. From 
my experience of these cases I am convinced that a patient 
who survives the operation is often rejuvenated, and may 
enjoy much better health than he has for years before. 


Climatic Health Resorts of India 

! Cawapias (52, Wimpole Street, London, W.1) 
writes: May I make an appeal through the Journal to 
colleagues practising in India for some recent documents 
referring to the therapeutical action of the climatic health 
resorts of India. Professor Piery of Lyons has undertaken 
the publication of a big treatise of ‘‘ medical climatology ’ 
with the object of collecting the more recent documents of 
the therapeutical effects of climatic health resorts all over 

rid. He has done,me the honour to ask my 
.boration, and in the part that has fallen to my lot are 
included the Indian climatic health resorts. As I have 
found very scanty information on this point in the 
literature, I should be much obliged for any more direct 
information from physicians who know these resorts 








<< 
A Surgical Link with the Past 

Mr. N. DuaGan (Worcester) writes: To-day I was 
congratulate a patient on attaining her eightieth pj b 
Fifty-five years ago, when she was 25, she was oper; 
on by Sir Spencer Wells in a London nursing home fe 
ovarian cyst. This would appear to be one of the Oldegt 
living cases of laparotomy. She takes pleasure in descripi 
how the great surgeon visited her during her convalesser® 
presenting her each day with a nosegay concealed jp 
top-hat. When the time came for her to leave the 
she was so affected at parting from her benefactor that 
cried a little, and was rewarded by an affectionate ig 
Tempora mutantur ! 

Domestic Refrigerators 

Viscount BuRNHAM writes: Whilst we have made Temarkable 
progress in connexion with national and domestic hygiene 
it is still surprising that we do not insist upon ision 
being made in every new house that is built for the 
installation of a refrigerator. Nothing can be more jmp. 
tant than the purity of our food, and yet in hundreds 
thousands of homes food has more or less to take ; 
chance with the bacteria which are always attacking it 
The number of cases of illness traceable to impure foo 
must be very considerable. Most, if not all of them, mj 
be avoided by wise spending. Will not the Ministry of 
Health look into this matter? 


The Thomas Splint 

““ WatTeRFooT ’’ writes: It has appeared to me that one grey 
drawback to the Thomas splint is the large number of they 
which have to be kept in stock to ensure Possessing on 
of proper size. I offer the suggestion, for what it is worth 
that the iron parts should be made on the pin and socket 
principle, and thus be interchangeable, as shown in the 
following sketches: 








SOCKET ~—— - ENLARGED VIEW OF JOINT 
—— > Sie 
sou hoo. a 
(AS AT PRESENT)” SOCKET SoU. 


Thus different lengths of the rods are available, and 
‘‘ bends ’’ of varying angles can be introduced as follows: 


i. 


(JONES MODIFICATION) 


And so on. The leather-covered ring parts need only b 
in, say, three sizes for the leg, and perhaps two for the am, 


Phimosis and Circumcision 

Dr. J. M. Morris (M.O.H., Neath) writes: Beginning infant 
welfare work in 1915, one of the first things I noted wa 
the large number of boys, at least 75 per cent., with 
adherent prepuce. For some time I freed a good many, 
a proceeding alleged by writers to be painless, a featur 
outside my experience. Eventually I got somewhat fed » 
with this, and thought that it would be well to see wht 
had become of the tight prepuces of those unfortunates bom 
before infant welfare began. I made a survey of all boy 
in my school area, some 1,900, and these were the facts 
Excluding about thirty, who had had circumcision, fo 
reasons unknown to me, but, judging by age groups, 
seemingly carried out in waves of enthusiasm, I found on 
very definite narrow preputial opening, for which circum 
cision or stretching would have been beneficial, and one 
doubtfully requiring treatment. In all other cases the 
foreskin was in a most lax condition ; to retract was almost 
like pulling up one’s trouser leg. This was found at the 
age of 5 just as much as at 14. 


Sex Equality 

A correspondent, who had hitherto shared our belief that the 
prostate is an organ peculiar to the male sex, sends B 
an extract from the advertisement columns of the Nea 
of the World of November 22nd. The advertisement 8 
headed boldly: ‘‘ Prostatitis. 30° of Men and Wome 
above Fifty Suffer Needlessly. They Live in Discomiot 





by Day and Their Rest is Disturbed at Night.” & 
prostatectomy to be included among gynaecological 
opcrations ? = — 
Vacancies 
Notifications of offices vacant in universities, medical collegé, 
and of vacant resident and other appointments at hospitaly 
will be found at pages 78, 79, 80, 81, 82, 83, 86, and § 
of our advertisement columns, and advertisements as? 
partnerships, assistantships, and locumtenencies at pags 
84 and 85. fa 
A short summary of vacant posts notified in the adve 
ment columns appears in the Supplement at page 31l. 
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“FAILED FORCEPS”* 


J. ERIC STACEY, M.D.Lonp., F.R.C.S.Ep. 


SURGEON, JESSOP HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN, 


SHEFFIELD 


HONORARY ASSISTANT 


Ja choosing a subject from my special branch of medicine 
Jam guided by certain considerations, one of which is 
that while we are a body of workers engaged in every 
branch of medicine, the main bulk of the members of this 
society are in family practice, in which midwifery looms 
large as the bane and worry of existence. in addition, 
there is not one of us but is constantly being confronted 
with the results of some sequel to a confinement which 
pears fruit in ill-health and impaired functions of the 
mind and body. It is a reflection on our progress that 
the maternal mortality and morbidity rate is but a trifle 
better now than it was in the days immediately succeeding 
the introduction of Lister’s epoch-making practices. In 
fact, the Registrar-General’s returns for 1929 show a 
slightly higher rate than any other of the last decade, 
except that of 1921. This, of course, may in part be 
accounted for by a better system of notification, and by 
a better and more scientific description of the cause of the 
mortality or morbidity in cases which were previously 
labelled with an inadequate or faulty diagnosis ; but, 
despite any excuses which we may put forward, the dis- 
tressing fact remains that the risks attendant on child- 
bearing have not materially diminished by any contribu- 
tion of medical science during all these years. There is, 
however, One way in which this dolcful picture may be 
somewhat brightened—namely, by climinating the cases 
of failed forceps. 
DEFINITION 

I have been asked one or twice exactly what is meant 
by the term “‘ failed forceps,’’ and T can only say that it 
is self-defining if we add the words “ in midwifery,’’ but 
I propose to confine my address to an analysis of a series 
of cases in which an ineffective attempt at delivery had 
been made with forceps and successtully accomplished 
later by a similar operation or other manccuvre. 

We should, I suppose, include under the heading of 
“failed forceps ’’ all those cases in which we anticipate 
that delivery will be effected by the use of forceps and in 
which we have to remove them for any purpose, possibly to 
confirm our diagnosis of the presentation, and then pro- 
ceed on a reapplication to bring about the result we have 
aimed at from the first. In the majority of such cases 
we should reflect carefully whether we were wrong in the 
first place to adopt this method of delivery, or whether 
our technique was untutored. I propose, however, to 
omit all these cases, not because they would include a 
large number in which I have figured as obstetrician, but 
because my records would be difiicult, even impossible, to 
obtain with any accuracy, and because the term ‘“‘ failed 
forceps ’’ is one which is now in common usage for cases 
which T have defined as included in the subject-matter of 
this paper. 

Commissions have sitting, scientific 
have taken place, and the public imagination has been 
Toused by the ineflicient midwifery service provided in 
this, and I may say, in all other countries, and to us as 
medical men little has been brought out more strikingly 
than the sepsis which follows in the train of forceps 
application or other obstetric operation. For this, the 


been discussions 


.Tesuit of an inadequate service, the general public is 


largely to blame. Once a student has attained to the 
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dignity of qualification he is expected to deal with all and 
every complication of midwifery, many of the cases in- 
volving as much skill in diagnosis as the most complicated 
medical case, or the dexterity in manipulation of a major 
surgical operation skilfully performed. Of the various 
obstetrical manoeuvres employed none perhaps reqiires 
greater knowledge than the application of forceps, if a 
successful result to both mother and child is to be attained 
—a knowledge not only of how, but also when, to resort 
to their use, demanding in all cases a diagnostic capacity 
and technical dexterity which it is not right and proper 
to expect from a student taking out his obstetrical 
practice. One remedy lies in better teaching facilities, 
both for the undergraduate and for the man in practice. 
In 1928 Dr. Douglas Miller of Edinburgh published 
a series of cases, and in my analysis I have followed 
very much the lines he adopted in his. The 154 cases 


reviewed are a consecutive series which occurred in the 
practice of the Jessop Hospital for Women during the 


years 1924-28. I have taken no later case because of the 
review of the remote after-results. 


ETIOLOGY AND ASsocIATED CONDITIONS 
Reviewing now the 154 cases from the etiological point 
of view, many interesting but certain unhappy facts are 
brought to light. 


Early Ruplure of Membranes 

In 115 cases the membranes ruptured early, and in 88— 
that is, 77 per cent. (or 57 per cent. of the total), they 
had been ruptured artificially before the cervix was 
sufficiently dilated to admit of the passage of a head 
with a diameter of 3} to 4 inches. In the majority of 
cases this is a regrettable accident or error, and care 
should be taken to obviate its occurrence. 

Many of the cases under review were midwives’ cases, 
in which the doctor was called in after this expedient for 
accelerating labour had failed, or, in many cases, had 
had an opposite effect. I am convinced that in a large 
number of primary uterine inertia and of 
secondary uterine inertia leading to lingering labour the 
source of the trouble lies in this practice. It is easy to 
see how often this potent source of trouble arises. In 
a large number of cases, particularly in multigravidae, 
when the patient reaches the second stage of labour with 
unruptured membranes, they immediately give way spon- 
taneously, or are ruptured artificially ; the patient has 
a few expulsive contractions and the infant is born. If 
the first time the attendant on the labour sees the patient 
is when she is in the second stage, and a happy result is 
brought about rapidly by rupturing the membranes, then 
it is easy to understand how a series of successful issues 
may so cloud the judgement that the expedient is tried 
without due regard to the stage of labour. In many cases 
where this is done no ill result occurs, even when the 
patient is only in the first stage, and the faulty manoeuvre 
is employed over and over again, until a case arises 
where, to the chagrin of the attendant (in 70 per cent. 
of the this -is not a doctor) the condition is 
aggravated, 

Most of us have had under our care those trying cases 
of lingering labour, due to primary uterine inertia, in 
which no etiological factor is evident beyond this early 
rupture of the membranes, which may even have happened 
before labour started—cases in which labour trails on for 
hours, or even days, with all the accompanying risks to 
mother and child. Too often are we tempted to hurry 
on the labour by ill-timed application of forceps. I, 
personally, am more concerned as to what shall be the 
modus operandi when confronted with this problem than 
with almost any other difficulty in obstetrics. 
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INCOMPLETE DILATATION OF CERVIX 
In exactly 100 cases (66 per cent.) of the 154 cases 
reviewed the patient had, when the forceps were applied, 
a cervix which was not adequately dilated to deliver the 
child. As almost all the cases were at full term, it was 
extremely unlikely that, even if delivery were effected, 
it would be accomplished without some damage to the 
mother, which would be evidenced at the time or later. 

The term “‘ full dilatation ’’ needs no explanation, but, 
‘when it is realized that in a large number of cases the 
child’s head was badly flexed, then in these cases  par- 
ticularly it was more important for full dilatation to occur, 
the normal engaging diameter of the child’s head 
(S.O.B. of 3? inches) was often thereby converted into 
an abnormal one (S.O.F. 4 inches, or even an O.F. of 
43} inches). This non-dilatation of the cervix was not 
the sole obstructing cause of failure of delivery in the 
100 cases IT mention, but was in many instances combined 
with a faulty presentation, such as occipito-posterior or 


” 


as 


a contraction of the pelvis, or even all three combined. 
However, a further analysis of the cases established 


that in 47—that is, practically one-third of all those 
investigated—no other cause accounted for the failure 
in delivery than an incompletely dilated cervix. The 


degree of insufficient dilatation varies enormously, from 
that in which it would almost seem to be impossible 
to pass the blades of the forceps through the os, up to 
slight degrees of non-dilatation—for example, where the 
os has a diameter of less than 4 inches. 

While on the question of the undilated cervix may I 
utter a warning about one of the unpleasant consequences 
which may ensue from efforts to stretch the 
We all remember that property of the uterus 
By traction on the child’s head 
through an undilated cervix this contraction of the uterus 
so set up may not be regular and rhythmic as we wish, 
but may be irregular, and bring about the formation of 
what called an internal contraction ring, which 
really a localized toxic uterine spasm, often in the form 
of a circular constriction. 


ill-advised 
CCIViX. 


known as its polarity. 


is is 
This is not to be confounded 
with a Bandl’s ring, and cannot be recognized except 
by internal examination. Should this occur, then the 
worst possible thing is for further attempts to be made 
at delivery, aggravating the already too irritable organ. 

I have often asked whether a cervix which has 
at one time been dilated can again close down, so that 
when a second examination made later there 
dilatation than previously. I can only say I have never 
seen such a sequence of events, and rather think that the 
error arises from a failure to recognize the degree of dilata- 
tion at the first examination, or else from the incorrect 
recalling of the state of affairs existing then, compared 
with the actual condition found at the time of the second 
examination (possibly because of two different examiners 
with different nomenclature). 


been 


is is less 


Contracted Pelvis 
In his analysis Miller found that dystocia from dis- 
due mainly to contraction of the pelvis, 
accounted for almost a third of his cases. While in my 
series there were 46 cases (30 per cent.) with contracted 


proportion, 


pelvis, I do not agree that it was the sole cause of the 
failure of delivery. 
I able to find no other etiological factor than that of the 
contracted pelvis. In the remaining 25 cases there was 
always a combination with abnormal presentation (mostly 


In only 21 cases (13 per cent.) was 


occipito-posterior) or undilated cervix, and in not a few 
the three conditions present together. In many 
cases the head was still found to be freely floating above 


were 


the brim of the pelvis on the admission of the patient 
to hospital. I would emphasize once again that it is never 
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correct to apply forceps to a floating head ; very uae 
even is the correct procedure adopted where the Operation 
of so-called ‘‘ high forceps ’’ has to be resorted to at all. 

In certain other cases the head was engaging in g 
satisfactory manner, descent was even proceeding, and 
had the forceps been withheld a little longer a satisfacto 
termination would have occurred without their aid. This 
is conclusively demonstrated by the large number of Cases 
which, in fact, did terminate spontaneously after time 
was allowed to elapse, following an unsuccessful attempt 
at forceps delivery. 

I do not intend to discuss the varieties of pelvic Con. 
traction which offered difficulties, but rather to show 
that pelvic contraction alone is by no means the commonest 
cause of failure. Possibly this is the commonest reason 
given by the unsuccessful obstetrician to explain the Cause 
of failure, and not, perhaps, without good reason, because 
the force necessary to extract a child through a norma} 
pelvis, where the presentation is posterior or the ceryix 
undilated, is often greater than that required to deliver 
a child through anything less than the greatest grade of 
contracted pelvis, and this leads to impaired judgement 
in defining the cause of failure where much force has 
been exercised. 


Occipito-Posterioy Presentation 

We are now brought to that potent source of failure, 
occipito-posterior presentation of the vertex. In no fewer 
than 48 cases (31 per cent.) there was an occipito-posterior 
presentation which, for the most part, had been unrecog. 
nized, In 16 cases occipito-posterior presentation wags 
the sole cause of the failure. I think that the commonest 
obstetrical condition for which I am called out in the 
midwifery side of my consulting practice is labour com 
plicated by this condition. 

Occipito-posterior presentation is by no means easy 
to diagnose, and it is often necessary to introduce the 
whole hand into the vagina in order to arrive at a con- 
clusion as to the exact situation of the occiput. In 90 
many cases the sutures and fontanelles are obscured by 
a large caput, and the old advice of feeling for the ears 
is by no means so simple as is often stated, because the 
ears are often flexed forwards and give rise to much doubt. 
I can instance more than one case in which I have seea 
an occipito-anterior presentation converted into a posterior 
before delivery was attempted. [ have done this myself! 


Miscellaneous lactors 
Other conditions which were discovered as the cause of 
the difficulty include eleven face and brow presentations, 
three breech presentations, four transverse lies, two cases 
where tumours were obstructing delivery, and _ certain 
abnormalities of the child, such as large child (over 12 1b, 
three cases), and four hydrocephalic monsters. 


TREATMENT 

Coming now to the question of treatment in these cases 
where difficulty is encountered, we must consider it from 
two standpoints. First, I will describe the method by 
which delivery was ultimately effected after a first attempt 
at delivery had failed, and then outline certain general 
observations in the conduct of cases where difficulty 1s 
likely to occur should forceps be attempted. In other 
words, I shall rather reverse the usual way of discussing 
treatment, and leave the question of prophylaxis until I 
have dealt with the modus operandi adopted. 

In 33 cases of the 154 (20 per cent.) a spontaneous 
delivery was brought about by merely waiting, in most 
cases until the cervix had dilated or an occipito-posterior 
presentation had rotated itself forwards. This figure, I 
fecl sure, would have been considerably larger had net 
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the attempts at delivery been prematurely made in many 
of the cases, and I would particularly refer to those cases 
where artificial rupture of the membranes had failed to 
augment the pains and induced inertia. It is strikingly 
evident that one of the potent causes for the cessation of 
Jabour pains is artificial rupture of the membranes during 
the first stage of labour, and this is made still worse 
by exhaustion induced in the mother with unsuccessful 
forceps application, particularly where this has been done 
without an anaesthetic. Without intervention, quite a 
number of cases delivered by forceps or craniotomy would 
have terminated spontaneously except for inertia, for it 
must be remembered that the thrust of the uterus in a 
tient with good contractions is infinitely more effective 
than where this force is lost and delivery is being brought 
about by traction alone. For one thing, the force is 
directed more evenly on the whole of the child’s body, 
and is thus distributed to the entire circumference of the 
presenting part, whereas with forceps there is a less even 
distribution of force, with consequent less effect on 
advance, and greater danger to both mother and child. 
In 64 cases in all (42 per cent.) forceps were used to 
bring about the desired result. This includes 25 in which 
manual rotation of a posterior into an anterior vertex 
In many cases the forceps 
had been app!ied more than once, and often, I might add, 
more than one attempt was again made before delivery 
was brought about after admission to hospital. : 
In these cases it was usually a combination of circum- 
stances that led to failure. Some of them were cases in 
which forceps was the incorrect line of treatment in any 
event ; I refer to those in which forceps had been applied 
where the disproportion between the child and the pelvis 
made it impossible to expect the delivery of a living 
child ; in many of these cases this was complicated still 
further by posterior presentation or non-dilatation of the 
cervix. A preliminary accurate diagnosis would have led 
to the adoption of other methods of treatment. Why, then, 
were further attempts made unsuccessfully in hospital 
after a preliminary failure? The reason was determined 
by other considerations—namely, whether immediate in- 
tervention, in the interest of the mother or child, was 
desirable, and whether the condition of either was such 
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_ as to forbid Caesarean section. 


In many cases there were tears and lacerations of 
perineum, vagina, and cervix, which precluded any 
possibility of a section, because of the grave risks to the 
mother of peritonitis, with its almost invariable fatal 
issue. In other cases the child’s heart was failing, shown 
by irregularity and slowing, and at times depressed 


fractures of the skull were palpable vaginally. In these 
cases we were faced with the alternatives: Caesarean 


section with the possible delivery of a dying child whose 
hope of survival was very slight ; craniotomy performed 
on a living child ; or forceps delivery with further risk 
of failure ; and, I should also add, an _ unsatisfactory 
version. Which method to adopt is indeed a grave 
decision to make. The operation performed varies with 
individuals and different units, but in the Jessop Hospital 
it is uncommon for Caesarean section to be chosen. Even 
with what is said to be the safer lower uterine segment 
incision, there are few cases in which the decision to per- 
form Caesarean section is justified either on account of 
the conditions found on examination or the dire results 
Which would follow its universal adoption. For my own 
part, I should hesitate to do a craniotomy on a living 
child (in fact, on only two occasions have I purposely 
done this, and both of these were foetal monstrosities). 
What, then, is to be the position where the only alter- 
Natives are forceps or version (excluding a few rare cases 
suitable for pubiotomy or vaginal hysterotomy) ? 
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Version at one time was much more employed than 
nowadays, for various reasons. Caesarean section is a 
safer operation than it was when version had its vogue, 
but in the cases under discussion both are dangerous. 
However, I think that in those cases where version is 
likely to meet with success without much danger to mother 
or child, Caesarean section is equally suitable, less 
damaging to the mother possibly, and certainly to the 
child. The result of dragging on a dying child with 
forceps wi!l generally seal its fate, and certainly endanger 
the mother. At the same time, a successful result is 
brought about in a sufficient number of cases to make this, 
in my opinion, the method of choice, except in those cases 
where the disproportion is so great as to make it a 
certainty that even if the child can be delivered at all 
it will undoubtedly be dead, when I would prefer to 
take the risk of a lower uterine segment Caesarean section. 
I know there are others who will disagree with me and argue 
that where the chances of a living child being delivered 
by forceps are so trifling as to be almost negligible, it 
would be better to perforate at once. But where this 
combination of circumstances exists, the operation of 
craniotomy, grave at any time, is almost as likely to be 
succeeded by as serious a result to the mother as is 
Caesarean section. 

I have already referred to the 25 cases in which forceps 
delivery was effected after manual rotation of an occipito- 
posterior presentation. In most of these cases the cause of 
slipping of the blades had been due to this posterior 
presentation alone. In a few cases the condition was 
complicated by pelvis contraction, and in others by an 
undilated cervix, but in the majority of cases a diagnosis 
had not been made of the posterior presentation, and 
usually after manual rotation, which was not always easy, 
the subsequent delivery became simplicity itself. Many 
of these cases would have spontaneously rotated forwards 
if enough time had been allowed, but a new complication 
of inertia had been induced by premature attempts to 
terminate the labour. 

Delivery was effected in 38 cases (25 per cent.) by 
craniotomy, and to this might be added three cases of 
decapitation, where forceps had been applied to a trans- 
verse lie. In not all of these cases was it necessary to 
resort to craniotomy on account of disproportion between 
child and pelvis, as this would embrace nearly the whole 
number in the series in which the pelvis was contracted 
(46). This method of delivery, however, was chosen in 
many cases to bring about the delivery of an already 
dead child where, for example, the cervix was not 
sufficiently dilated to transmit the child, and expediency 
was urgent on account of the mother’s condition. 

In certain cases a reduction in the size of the child 
will cause less ultimate serious damage to the mother 
than by waiting for full dilatation of the cervix, or by 
a difficult high forceps delivery. I refer to cases where 
on account of risk of sepsis Caesarean section is precluded 
and the cervix is undilatable or where pelvic contraction 
is too great for a normal child to pass. In only nine cases 
was Caesarean section resorted to, four of these being by the 
lower segment route ; four mothers died, four became septic, 
and two children died (two of the septic mothers were 
cases of lower segment incision). This is an indictment 
against this method of delivery after failed forceps, except 
in a very few cases. 

Beyond a few immediate remarks, I would prefer 
to leave the question of prophylaxis until the general 
summing-up, particularly under the heading of ante-natal 
care. In eleven only of all the cases had ante-natal 
examination been made prior to the delivery ; this number 
included two in which previous Caesarean sections had 
been performed for contracted pelvis, and one where 
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labour was obstructed by a large tumour, which only goes 
to show that where ante-natal examination has been made 
with a view to guidance in the subsequent delivery, the 
information obtained should be acted on. I will refer to 
this more fully again. 


THE ENpb-RESULTS 

The immediate results in this class of case indicate an 
alarming mortality, both maternal and infantile. There 
was a tragic number of maternal deaths, an even larger 
number among infants, and such a morbidity rate as 
can hardly, I think, be presented by any other series of 
cases included under the heading of childbirth. 

Twenty-one mothers died in the hospital (14 per cent.) ; 
two of these were undelivered, and three others must be 
added to this figure as having died in other institutions 
as al immediate result of the serious confinement. Of the 
130 remaining cases, no fewer than 33 (25 per cent.) were 
morbid according to the B.M.A. standard, and 19 others 
were notifiable as pyrexial. If the fatal cases are added 
to the morbid and pyrexial we obtain a figure of 76, 
leaving only 78 which could be said in any way to pursue 
an uninterrupted puerperium. If from this 50 per cent. 
of the cases which apparently presented no grave termina- 
tion immediately be deducted all those in which there 
was ill-health in mind and body in after years, we are 
left with a startlingly small figure to represent the women 
who had a confinement and suffered no detriment to their 
health as a result of it. 

No fewer than 43 (29 per cent.) of all the infants were 
already dead before the patient was admitted to hospital. 
Seventy-nine of the infants were stillborn, and five died 
in the first few days (two were undelivered), thus leaving 
only 66—that is, 48 per cent.—who left the hospital alive. 

I followed up the after-history of almost all of the 
mothers. It would be illuminating to know how many 
of the infants survived the first year of life, how many 
died subsequently, and how many show permanent im- 
pairment of function as a result of their stormy passage 
into this world. Not a few, where I was able to obtain 
information, still have gross lesions, such as depressed 
fractures and paralysis of the face or limbs, but if 
cerebral haemorrhages occur with such obvious evidence, 
there must also, I should imagine, be a group in which 
the damage occurred not in the pre-Rolandic area or com- 
municating motor tracts, but in the silent areas of the 
brain and its association tracts. 

From what has been said under immediate results, it 
follows that one has to be very guarded in the prognosis 
of either mother or child after the delivery has been 
executed, following a previous attempt in which forceps 
have been unsuccessful. 

The puerperium was apt to be stormy, and often many 
weeks of ill-health were endured by the patient before 
discharge from hospital was possible. On returning home, 
large numbers of others required a long period of convales- 
cence before being restored to anything like a semblance 
of their previous health, if, indeed, that were ever regained, 
Most patients suffered at least some damage—from vary- 
ing degrees of ruptured perineum, vagina, or cervix, to 
the grossest examples of trauma involving the lower 
uterine segment, bladder, or rectum, leaving in their train 
vesico-vaginal and _ recto-vaginal fistulae, necessitating, 
later on, tedious, and often unsuccessful, operations. 

I have followed out the end-results of all except fifteen 
of those patients who survived. I sent out a questionary 
to all who left hospital alive, and have received replies 
from the majority. Of these latter, I have examined 
practically every one with any complaint, and a large 
number of those who said they were well. Certain of 
those who said they had suffered in health showed on 
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examination no pelvic lesion, but they were -Very few 
Others, on the other hand, who said they were perfectly 
well, revealed pelvic disabilities, the extent of which makes 
it almost impossible to believe that life was not a burden, 
I have been struck forcibly during this investigation, years 
after patients have sustained serious damage, by the fortj. 
tude with which so many of them face, almost uncompiain. 
ingly, what would be to us crippling disabilities, appar. 
ently accepting the detriment to health as the norma 
consequence of child-bearing. In fact, Iam sure that they 
must think that the curse of Eve does not refer to the 
labour alone, but is meant to continue throughout life 

In 54 cases of those followed up and traced the patient 
volunteered the information that she was perfectly we 
in health, and no ill effect was discovered. The remain. 
ing 58 all showed some local evidence of damage sustained 
at the confinement, and three have subsequently died 
of conditions not asscciated with the pregnancy. The 
injuries discovered were variable in character, but by far 
the largest group was made up of those women who had 
some degree of laceration of the cervix with ectropion 
of the mucous membrane, often associated with some 
vaginal prolapse and subinvolution of the uterus. This 
would appear to be the commonest sequel of disability, 
The laceration of the cervix, of course, is easy to under. ' 
stand, as also apparently the prolapse, but I am not 
perfectly certain that the prolapse is necessarily the result 
so much of stretching or tearing of the paracolpus, with its 
attachments, as a failure of the vagina to involute, due, 
possibly, to a septic state supervening on the delivery, 
Immediately after delivery the vagina is always lax, just 
as the uterus is always enlarged, and, to me, it would 
appear that any process deterring the- involution of one 
organ will likewise leave the other in its subinvoluted 
condition. The vast majority of those cases in which 
vaginal prolapse was present had also some failure of 
involution persisting in the uterus, not only immediately 
or in the first few weeks after delivery, but months and 
years later. 

Were we to carry out an investigation into the after 
results of damage caused at a confinement, and particularly 
of sepsis, when many years have intervened, I am sure 
we should find that even a greater number of these women 
had suffered ill-health than would appear from an inves 


tigation into the after-results where the period of elapse — 


had only been at most six years and shows 52 per cent. 
with some degree of ill-health. Possibly as a late result, 
those who had only slight injuries, or mild traces of infec- 
tion immediately succeeding the labour, would evidence 
greater degrees of disability than those cases in which 
trauma or sepsis had been serious, because where serious 
injury has taken place the patients are usually looked 
after carefully during the puerperium and_ succeeding 
months until they have been restored to some semblance 
of good health. Gross tears of the vulva, vagina, and 
often of the cervix are repaired at once as a rule, and 
though many take a long time to heal, the patients 





remain under medical supervision and further operative 
procedures are adopted where necessary. Consider, for 
examp'e, the woman with a vesico-vaginal fistula due 
to immediate damage or sloughing in the first few 
days. In those cases which do not heal spontancously, 
as so many of them do, an operation is usually per 
formed within a reasonable time, and, if unsuccessful, 
is repeated until the patient is cured of the disability. 
Most women with a complete rupture of the perineum 
have it sutured at the time, and if healing does not take 
place further operation is usually advised, and thus the 
patient is cured of her incontinence. 

Likewise, the patient who has a very severe form of 
puerperal infection is treated continuously until well on 
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a 
waacead to recovery. Complications arising during such 
ve of convalescence—for example, parametritis—are 

: “se d and treated appropriately. It is regrettable 
outs who sustain slight grades of trauma, such 
gia vaginal lacerations, trifling tears in the cervix, 
and minor clegrees of sepsis, pass at times unrecognized 
into the large group which might be labelled the invalid 
woman.” It is almost as important to repair those small 
traumatic” lesions as the grosser forms, since the latter 
will usually be treated before permanent ill-health and 
impairment of function have occurred. Many of the 
cases of sepsis, however, arise in those women who have 
only a minor degree of trauma, and often such sepsis 
would have been averted had the damage been recognized 
and repaired. A large group of women sustain at confine- 
ment a minor degree of sepsis which is overlooked. It is 
dificult at times to know how this can be obviated. The 

tient after a difficult confinement, such as occurs in 
almost all these cases of unsuccessful forceps, will 
naturally be more ill than her more fortunate sister who 
had a normal confinement, but beyond the fact that she 
may be kept in bed rather longer than usual, often 
nothing further is done to aid her recovery. The slight 
sepsis about which I am now talking occurs in those cases 
in which the temperature during the puerperium shows 
put little rise above normal. The attendant on a case 
of complicated labour perhaps sees the patient rather more 
frequently than usual during the first few days, is gratified 
to find that no serious sepsis has occurred, and the morn- 
ing temperature which is taken in these cases will often 
show no rise above 98.4°, so that after the first few days 
daily records are no longer kept. It should be borne in 
mind that the temperature should be subnormal during 
the early days of the puerperium. These very patients, 
who only have an occasional rise in the evening tempera- 
ture (pointing to a certain amount of sepsis, such as 
decidual endometritis), often fall into the category of 
those who fail to involute the organs normally and give 
no indication of this puerperal septic state until years later, 
when the subinvoluted organs cause trouble and stimulate 
a search for the origin of it. 

One almost constant sign, pointing to a failure of in- 
volution of the uterus, is a persistence of the lochia beyond 
the normal period of ten days to a fortnight. In fact, 
so common is this that I am tempted to think that most 
women, even among the educated classes, are under 
the impression that loss should go on from six to eight 
weeks after delivery. We all know that this is not so if 
the uterus is involuting normally. The lochia, which may 
have diminished or ceased by the tenth day, are not 
commented on by the patient, who, beyond being a little 
pale and wan, as she expects, is thought to be recovering 
from the stormy labour and gets up. The same day, or 
the next day, loss again appears, and often goes on for 
days and weeks. This, I maintain, is the most constant 
sign of failure of involution of the uterus, and concurrently 
there is failure of involution of the supports of the uterus 
and vagina. One can see, then, how easy it is for vaginal 
prolapse and retroversion of the uterus to occur, and in 
a not inconsiderable number of the 60 to 70 patients 
whom I have examined from one to six years after the 
confinement in the series under consideration these condi- 
tions are present. A tenth-day examination of the patient 
vaginally, or one made before the patient is entirely dis- 
charged, would often have revealed this state of affairs, 
which could have been often remedied with appropriate 
treatment, though it hardly comes within the scope of 
this paper to discuss what that should be. 

Other evidence of pelvic infection which I have found 
beyond *.this chronic subinvolution was such conditions 
as salpingo-odphoritis, retroversion, and impaired mobility 
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of the uterus, due to parametritis or pelvic peritonitis. 
I would like to say here that pelvic parametritis is a far 
commoner condition than is generally supposed. We all 
recognize the large effusion which spreads into the iliac 
fossa and on the abdominal wall like a “‘ tea cake,’’ but 
minor grades of the condition are much more frequently 
met with than I, at any rate, at one time imagined. The 
end-result of such cases of parametritis where suppuration 
does not generally occur, is scar tissue formation, which 
leads to fixity of the pelvic organs and distortion of the 
broad ligaments, with a blood circulation in the pelvis 
considerably impaired. Over and over again have I seen 
the train of ill-health associated with pelvic congestion 
and varicocele of the broad ligament follow scarring in 
the broad ligament, due to imperfect resolution of a pelvic 
parametritis arising in a case of sepsis, unrecognized 
because mild. 

To proceed now with the sequels induced by this often 
too hasty attempt to precipitate what Nature meant to 
be a physiological process, we must consider the effect 
on future pregnancies and potentiality of child-bearing. 
Of those women in the 130 cases (154, less those who 
have died) whose after-histories I have followed, 
37 have become subsequently pregnant. This figure 
includes four who are now pregnant, and three whose 
pregnancies terminated in abortion, while, for the rest, 
one or two have become pregnant on more than one 
occasion. Forty-one living infants have been born to 
them. When we take into account the fact that 82— 
that is, more than half the cases reviewed—were primi- 
gravidae when their serious confinement occurred, it 
follows that a considerable degree of sterility was the 
direct result of the labour. 


PROPHYLAXIS 

I have now recounted the etiology, treatment, and end- 
results of this series of cases of failed forceps, and, before 
closing, I would like to say a few words on how such 
a state of affairs can at least be improved, if not remedied. 
In the section devoted to treatment, most of what I said 
referred to the treatment adopted where the forceps had 
been unsuccessfully applied in the first place and the issue 
often determined before further treatment was instituted. 
I have deferred the discussion on prophylaxis, as the 
two factors involved were so different ; in one case treat- 
ment had already begun and had to be proceeded with, 
while the procedure adopted would have frequently been 
so different in the other case, in which forceps application 
must have inevitably failed, and would therefore not 
have been resorted to had prophylactic measures been 
taken. 

Ante-Natal Care 

Ante-natal supervision undoubtedly would go far to 
prevent many of these cases of failed forceps, but certainly 
not all. So much has recently been said and written 
about the Utopia we are going to reach in midwifery by 
the establishment of a sufficient number of ante-natal 
clinics that the general public is becoming lulled into 
thinking that because a woman has attended an ante-natal 
clinic she is as good as delivered. In the first place, I 
would like to utter a mild word of warning against the 
use of the word “‘ clinic.’’ 

The person who should carry out the ante-natal super- 
vision of the pregnaat woman is undoubtedly he who is 
going to see her through the confinement to the end of 
the puerperium. If the idea that a patient must attend 
a special clinic spreads too far, I feel sure that large 
numbers of pregnant women will not attend at all for 


| ante-natal examinations, as they naturally resent what 


seems to them mass treatment, and many a patient who 
would put herself during pregnancy under the care of her 
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own medical attendant will be precluded from any super- 
vision at all. I cannot too strongly urge that every 
doctor should fit himseif for being an ante-natal clinician. 

Too often, also, these clinics are supervised by public 
health officials with very little clinical experience, or by 
persons who never conduct a confinement at any time. 
Do not think that I am depreciating too harshly the good 
work*done by many of these centres, as undoubtedly they 
have their place in the welfare of the community, but 
I consider they should be more in the nature of consulting 
clinics to which any medical man can refer his cases 
after he has made a preliminary ante-natal examination 
which he wishes amplified, or where he wishes for advice 
in the conduct of the labour. Each of these centres should 
have adequate facilities for the confinement of those 
women whose housing conditions are unsuitable or where 
the medical aspect of the case demands suitable convenience 
for major operations, and patients should be under the 
care or direction of the same person from start to finish. 

If adequate ante-natal supervision was provided, I 
believe that a large number of these cases of failed forceps 
would disappear. But the keynote of success is the word 
‘adequate.’’ I have just said who, in my opinion, 
shou'd exercise that supervision—the medical attendant 
who is to conduct the labour, guided, if need be, by advice 
from a consulting centre. Unless, however, the informa- 
tion gained at the preliminary examinations is acted on, 
then no reduction in the number of cases of failed forceps 
can be expected by ante-natal supervision. With this 
proviso, I think all will agree that most of those cases of 
failure could have been prevented where the etiological 
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Primary haemorrhage after prostatectomy can be easily 
and safely controlled by the various methods in vogue 
for arresting haemorrhage during and after this operation. 
The operation of Thomson-Walker, in which bleeding 
vessels are secured by ligature and oozing stopped by 
packing the prostatic cavity, and, as an alternative, the 
use of the haemostatic bag, are certain preventives. 
Secondary haemorrhage, however, is not so easily dealt 
with as primary, on account of the narrowing of the 
suprapubic wound, which takes place rapidly after the 
drainage tube has been removed. Those who have 
attempted packing the cavity in these circumstances will 
agree with me that it is a very difficult procedure involv- 
ing a great deal of pain to the patient and trouble for 
the surgeon ; besides, it may fail to accomplish its object 
unless an anaesthetic is administered and the suprapubic 
wound widely opened up. 

For some time past I have been using a haemostatic 
rubber bag (see Fig. 5) which differs from the Pilcher 
bag in being spherical instead of pear-shaped. One 
objection to Pilcher’s bag is that it enters the membran- 
ous urethra and stretches the compressor urethrae muscle, 
causing temporary or permanent incontinence. The im- 
proved bag, being spherical in shape, can be made to fit 
accurately into the prostatic cavity, and cannot enter 
the membranous urethra. It was first made for me by 
Messrs. Mayer and Phelps, and has stood the test of many 
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factors were dystocia due to disproportion, 
obstructing labour, or faulty presentations. 

There remains, however, the group where failure b 
effect delivery was not the result of any condition Present 
at the beginning of labour, and could not, therefore, hay 
been prevented by ante-natal care—those 47 cages be 
example, where an undilated cervix was responsible for th 
non-success. That many of these misfortunesshould Nothaye 
happened must be conceded. In some, the state of dilata, 
tion of the cervix had not been recognized, and Possibly 
better teaching facilities will get over that to some exens 
—for example, when a student’s three months’ obstetricg 
practice is replaced by a six months’ course. 

In others of this group the fault often lay in a human}. 
tarian desire on the part of the obstetrician to get a pain. 
ful physiological process over as rapidly as possible. I 
am not saying this in a spirit of criticism, as I know ho, 
much greater are the difficulties under which the prag, 
tioner works than the consultant, and the consultant, tog 
is unduly influenced at times by this consideration ty 
adopt measures which his considered judgement tells hin 
are unwise. I hardly see how occasional mistakes ¢g 
judgement can be prevented in this way, unless all 
patients are removed from the sphere of family infiuence 
and better anodynes for use in labour are discovered, 

I close with words of advice from the great Sydenham, 
about whom it was said that, when in doubt, he ¢g. 
sulted his own reputation and the patient’s safety py 
doing nothing, and it is certain that of all the aids We 
possess in the safe delivery of woman in labour, none j 
of greater value than the practice of the art of patience, 
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trials in the prevention and treatment of primary and 
secondary haemorrhage. 

I need not enter now into the preventive treatment of 
secondary haemorrhage after prostatectomy, which is due 
to sepsis and sloughing, and may take p!ace from any ¢ 
the raw surfaces left after operation, particularly from 
the margins of the mucous membrane at the entrance to 
the prostatic cavity and from the cavity itself. Rigorous 
aseptic technique during and after operation will, m 
doubt, lessen its incidence, but a wound communicating 
with the surface easily becomes contaminated, and a 
aseptic course is impossible. Efforts will, of course, hk 
made to render the raw surfaces as clean as possible, but, 
notwithstanding all precautions, secondary haemozrrhag 
will occur in a certain proportion of cases. During the 
years I have been in practice I have had cases occurring 
from time to time, and in the last few months I have 
had two: one commencing on the thirteenth day and one 
on the fifteenth. Both patients were poor risks, and quite 
unsuitable for any prolonged procedure, either at th 
primary operation or subsequently. In both the haemo 
rhage was immediately arrested with very little discomfort 
by the method I am about to describe, and both have 
made good recoveries. 

It is better to anticipate trouble in these cases 
inserting the bag at the very first appearance of haemo 
rhage, before the bladder has had time to fill with clots 
and before much blood, that can ill be spared, has beet 
lost. There are generally several prodromal attacks @ 
slight haemorrhage before the ultimate burst appeal 
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It is well to be forearmed. 


METHOD OF ARRESTING SECONDARY HAEMORRHAGE 


A catheter is first passed into the bladder—a soft rubbe 
by preference—but if this does not enter easily a gull 
elastic may be used. Through the suprapubic wound 4 
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-melted sterile vaseline to facilitate with- 
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jight forceps, such as Desjardin’s itbiininn Jenene is the urethra-is bdiataasid by the side of the tube now acting 
ne introduced, and the catheter gently felt for. Asarule as a tied-in catheter, using silver nitrate, potassium per- 
the latter can be easily seized by the forceps and brought | manganate, or other suitable solution. This minimizes the 

out of the wound (see Fig. 1). It may be necessary to | risk of urethritis from the presence of a foreign body. 


. £3 


1.—Catheter introduced into bladder and grasped by Fic. 2.—The urethral tube of the haemostatic bag is attached 
to the catheter. 





Fic. 


forceps. 


wa CA 


: Fic. 4.—On distending the bag with water, pressure is 
Fic. 3.—The bag in position before inflation. exerted on the cavity and its margins. 


This precaution I always adopt when using 
the in-dwelling catheter. When it has ac- 
complished its purpose, the bag may be 
removed easily through the suprapubic 
wound. To prevent infecting the bladder 
by drawing the exposed part of the urethral 
tube, which may be contaminated, back 
through the urethra, the bag may be cut off 
close to the meatus before removal. 


introduce the finger to locate the catheter, 
but this should be avoided, if possible, as 
it causes a good deal of pain. The urethral 
tube of the haemostatic bag is then pushed 
over the end of the catheter and secured by 
tying round both a piece of linen thread or 
any available substitute (see Fig. 2). The 
tube and bag are then smeared thickly with 


drawal of the urethral tube and to prevent 
the bag from becoming unduly embedded. 
The catheter is then withdrawn through the 
urethra, bringing the bag, which is thin 
and collapsible, into position (see Fig. 3). 
The bag is then distended by filling it with 
water. When distended it bulges over the 
edges of the prostatic cavity and makes con- 
tact with the walls of the latter, so that 
pressure can .be exerted on both by light 


COMMENTARY 


This method of arresting secondary 
haemorrhage is comparatively painless, is 
simple and efficient, and I have yet to 
see any deleterious effect. The same method 
may be used for reactionary haemorrhage. 
The haemostatic bag, being globular in 
shape, fits snugly into the prostatic cavity, 
and is superior to the pear-shaped Pilcher 





traction at the urethral end (see Fig. 4). ~  gyg. 5.—tHaemostatic bag. bag commonly in use. The bag is made in 
This pressure is kept up by attaching a three sizes. For a very large prostatic cavity 


weight to the tube emerging from the urethra by a piece | it might be advisable to have outsizes made. With 
of cord, which can be brought over the foot of the this apparatus in his possession the surgeon need 
bed. The bag must not be over-distended, otherwise it have no anxiety about his ability easily and rapidly 
will not fit snugly into the prostatic cavity, but press on | to arrest haemorrhage after prostatectomy, either primary 
the base of the bladder, and may even, if large, exert | or secondary, and, from my own experience, I am 
injurious pressure on the ureteric orifices. The bag is | satisfied that he need not anticipate any untoward after- 
kept in position for two or three days, but is not finally | effects. 

removed until it is judged that all risk of haemorrhage | | Tam indebted to my former house-surgeon, Dr. R. W. M. 
has ceased. It may be allowed to collapse and remain | Strain, for the illustrations, and to Messrs. Mayer and Phelps 
in the bladder as a precautionary measure. Meanwhile, ! for the blocks of Figs. 3 and 5. 
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ASSISTANT SURGEON, ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE INFIRMARY 


There are few subjects on which medical views have 
changed more radically during the present century than 
on constipation. The haggard faces and emaciated frames 
of the victims of Arbuthnot Lane’s ‘ kinks’’ are now 
recognized as the stigmata of chronic cascara poisoning, 
and we spend our days combating the precepts of our 
medical forebears, and in persuading people to leave their 
harassed bowels alone. Among those who have contri- 
buted to the establishment of the modern view two 
names stand out, Hurst and Alvarez. 

Hurst was the first to describe the gastro-colic reflex, 
by the operation of which the entry of food into the 
stomach is followed by mass peristalsis in the colon. 
This peristalsis, or mass movement, as it is better called, 
is a remarkable phenomenon of the large intestine, unlike 
any of the movements of other parts of the alimentary 
canal. It occurs only three or four times a day, and 
results in the sudden transference of large blocks of co'on 
contents from one part of the colon to the next, or even 
from one end of the colon to the other. First observed 
radioscopically by Holznecht and later studied by Hurst 
and by Barclay, its exact mechanism is still not clearly 
understood. 

It has never been observed by the naked eye in man, 
but Alvarez, having filled the colon of a cat with a solution 
of soap, and then ligatured the rectum, saw ‘‘ the whole 
colon shorten and straighten.’’ The manner of entry of 
the small intestine into the large, and the presence of 
the ileo-colic valve and sphincter, confer a closed end 
on the proximal portion of the colon. When the colon 
shortens by the action of its longitudinal fibres, the blind 
proximal end, acting like the piston of a syringe, propels 
part of the contents of the ascending colon round the 
hepatic flexure into the transverse colon. On the sub- 
sequent relaxation, the hepatic flexure breaks the 
column of faeces and prevents the displaced portion 
of it from slipping back. When mass movement occurs 
in the distal half of the colon the natural result is 
defaecation, but the capacious rectums of dyschezic 
individuals receive the addition to their contents without 
response. 

Hurst’s second great contribution to our knowledge of 
constipation was his division of the condition into 
dyschezia and colonic stasis. 


DyYSCHEZIA 

Dyschezia is simply the imperfect functioning of the 
rectal reflex. It is not so much a disease as an adaptation 
to civilized conditions of life. Even domestic animals 
suffer from it ; the process of house-training of a dog is 
merely the painstaking abolition of its rectal reflex. 
Hurst found that the rectal reflex is excited by sudden 
increase of pressure in the rectum, normally produced 
by the entry of faecal material from the pelvic colon. 
By inserting a balloon into the rectum, and inflating it 


slightly, he was able to produce a brisk rectal reflex. If | 


the balloon was allowed to remain inflated, it ceased in 
a short while to excite the reflex, and a further inflation 
was required to excite it anew. By successive stages 
of inflation he could induce the rectum to tolerate a 
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at length excited by rapid addition to the rectal contents, 


| detoxicated by dehydration. 
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| of constipation are suffering from dyschezia. When , 





pressure enormously greater than that which original] 
excited the reflex. This is exactly what happens y 
dyschezia. The rectum becomes tolerant, and finally all 
as a collecting tank, much as the bladder does {or 
kidneys. Unfortunate!y the evacuation of the rectum jg 
not, in the present state of our evolution, under voluntary 
control, so the parallel breaks down. 

Probably all civilized humans, those who live jn Citi 
at any rate, have some degree of dyschezia. It Would by 
highly inconvenient otherwise. It is quite compatibl, 
with perfect health ; at the worst it is responsible 9 
for such troubles as anal fissure and haemorrhoig: 
Absorption of toxic material does not occur from ¢, 
rectum, and in any case the faeces by the time they Teach 
the rectum are comparatively detoxicated. The literatyy 
of constipation abounds with instances of people whog 
bowels did not move for weeks and even months at a time 
and yet whose health did not materially suffer, 

The vast majority of patients who come Complaining 


purgative is given to a dyschezic, all the intestinal moyg 
ments are accelerated, and the dormant rectal reflex j 


In other words, the whole complex business of intesting 
digestion and absorption is disordered in order to fill the 
rectum to the threshold of stimulation. The terming 
portion of the small intestine contains highly tox, 
material. Nearly all the valuable products of digestigy 
have been absorbed and the residue abounds in-chemicd 
and bacterial poisons. This toxic fluid is normally dea} 
with in the caecum and ascending colon, where it j 


This reabsorption of water is also a valuable element iy 
the fluid economy of the body. Purgatives interfere with 
this process, and insufficiently dehydrated material 
carried through parts of the colon which have not the 
caecum’s power of selective absorption. Toxins may h 
absorbed beyond the power of the liver to detoxicate: 
foul tongue, headache, and disordered digestion may 
result. The most logical method of dealing with dyschezia 
is the periodical simple enema, but it is not very reasonable 
to train the rectum to act as a tank and then knock i 
about for so doing. 


CoLonic Stasis 

Various types of stasis in the colon have been described, 
but most of them are very rare. Barclay, from long e& 
perience of radiology, declared that, apart from mechanical 
obstructions, there are two, and only two, sites wher 
stasis occurs—the caecum and the rectum. Caecal stasi 
deserves serious consideration. It is not nearly so common 
as dyschezia, but is nevertheless fairly prevalent. How 
can it be diagnosed? Hurst studied the rate of passage of 
the intestinal contents in normal individuals, and laid 
down certain criteria. One of these was that caecal stasi 
was probable, if twenty-four hours after a barium 
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meal most of the barium was still in the caecum. ik 
also observed that the caecum in a normal individual wa 
empty in the morning. Chyme only begins to pass tht 
ileo-caecal valve three or four hours after the mornig 
meal. If a patient at the morning surgery has a distended 
caecum, caecal stasis can be diagnosed. During thre 
years I examined in this way every panel patient whl 
came to me complaining of constipation or abdominal 
symptoms of any kind. I found 23 men and 72 womel 


| suffering from caecal stasis ; this amounted to 4.2 pf 


cent. of the men and 14.1 per cent. of the women @ 
my panel. 

Caecal stasis, then, is fairly prevalent, and is thre 
times more common in women than in men. Theres 
reason to believe that it is much more common even thal 
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CONSTIPATION AND 


figures would indicate, for they represent only those 
ra eal stasis and some abdominal complaint. It is 

4 eon that persons with caecal stasis do not com- 
- . f constipation unless they have dyschezia as well. 
~ il aver that their bowels move normally, though 
ae matutinal examination reveals a boggy distended 


oe . 
Dyschezia is rel 
of caecal stasis? 
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atively harmless ; can the same be said 
There are not wanting physicians of 
eminence who hold that view. Geoffrey Evans, in a recent 
per, quoted the experiments of Alvarez, and asserted 
that the normal condition of the bowel is to be full and 
not empty. Alvarez administered barium to a number of 
normal individuals, and recovered it quantitatively from 
their faeces. He found that only 50 per cent. was 
recoverable in the first three days, and that the excretion 
of the remainder occupied several more days. The same 
results were obtained when glass beads were used instead 
of barium. It appears that the complete passage of the 
intestinal canal is a more protracted process than was 
formerly believed. Nevertheless, other abdominal condi- 
tions are sO frequently found in association with caecal 
stasis that some causal relation seems an _ irresistible 
conclusion. Kantor, Schector, and Marks, three American 
radiologists, found on examining their records that caecal 
stasis in a normally disposed caecum was not usually 
associated with symptoms of marked clinical importance, 
but, when present in a low caecum, it was much more 
frequently productive of symptoms. I approached the 
subject the other way round, but arrived at the same 
result, for I found that in thirty-seven persons who 
dinically had caecal stasis and abdominal symptoms, 
every one, when examined radiographically or subjected 
to operation proved to have an abnormally low caecum. 
The question of the position of the caecum and ascend- 
ing colon has been gradually assuming importance during 
the past quarter of a century, since Wilms in 1908 pointed 
out that removal of the appendix failed to cure many 
cases of right-sided pain, and that these cases a!l appeared 
to have undue mobility of the caecum. Many writers 
have since given the subject attention, but the outstanding 
British contributions have been from Waugh and Carslaw. 
Waugh in 1920 reported on a series of 180 cases of 
operation for the relief of right-sided ptosis, and Carslaw 
in 1928 described a series of 248 cases treated by Waugh’s 
method, and discussed the whole subject very thoroughly. 
The colon in quadrupedal animais is suspended in its 
whole length from the dorsal abdominal parietes by a 
mesocolon. Undue tension on this mesocolon is prevented 
by the support of the anterior abdominal wall. Man, in 
assuming the erect attitude, incurred certain disabilities 
uwknown in the animal world, such as varicose veins, 
hemorrhoids, and femoral and inguinal hernia. .The intes- 
tines also were assailed by the pull of gravity in a direc- 
tion at right angles to that which they were designed to 
face, and it is not surprising that certain modifications 
in peritoneal arrangements have appeared in the course 
of the further evolution of the human race. That must 
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surely be the explanation of the fixation of the human 
colon to the parietes at various points. The process can 
be followed in the human embryo from the wholly free 
to the partially fixed condition. 

Just as the rotation of the colon is sometimes incom- 
plete, so that the caecum lies in the mid-line or even to 
the left, in the same way (but much more frequently) 
he fixation of the colon falls short of the usual adult 
odition. So far as the descending colon is concerned, 
its fixation, by fusion of its mesentery with the posterior 
Parietal peritoneum, is practically constant. But the 
ascending colon is only securely fixed to the parietes in 
WS per cent. of cases ; mobility of the right colon is there- 
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fore a congenital condition. Treves found it in 26 per 
cent. of bodies examined, and Pirie in 20 per cent. of the 
bodies of children. Recently Larrimore in America has 
made radiological studies of babies 1 day old, and 
found that the incidence of mobility of the right colon 
was identical with that of any other age group. It would 
appear, therefore, that man’s adaptation to the erect 
attitude is not yet complete. 

Controversy has raged on the question as to whether 
the possession of a ptosed right colon is a disadvantage. 
Hurst declared that a ptosed right colon is found as 
frequently in healthy people, with perfect digestion and 
no constipation, as in the constipated. It is certain that 
numbers of persons with mobile right colons make no 
complaint of abdominal symptoms. There must be 
325 prolapsed colons on my panel. During three years 
only 95 persons made complaint which led to the diagnosis 
of caecal stasis, and only 37 of these cases were sufficiently 
serious to merit x-ray examination or operation. The 
striking fact is, and this is my contribution to the study 
of this question, that all those 37 persons were found on 
investigation to have prolapse of the caecum and ascending 
colon. Out of 975 individuals with a normally fixed colon 
during three years no case arose requiring operation for 
an abdominal complaint ; out of 325 with prolapsed colons 
in the same period there were 37 whose pains and dis- 
abilities, I will not say ‘‘ demanded ’’ operation, but were 
sufficiently severe to lead them to consent to it. 

A surgical colleague recently declared that every woman 
had a mobile ascending colon ; he meant, of course, that 
every female abdomen he opened showed this condition, 
and he was right. It is the custom now, when operating 
for duodenal ulcer or gall-stones, to remove the appendix. 
How often does a separate incision have to be made? 
Only once have I had to make it. If the appendix can 
be removed through an incision, the lower limit of which 
is at about the level of the umbilicus, there must be some 
abnormal mobility of the caecum. Carslaw has pointed 
out the steps by which the drag of a loaded colon lacking 
support from the parietes produces effects in turn on the 
right kidney, the gall-bladder, and the duodenum, with 
all of which it is closely connected. Both Waugh and 
Carslaw described types of cases with symptoms simula- 
ting those of other abdominal diseases, which at operation 
were found to have nothing but right-sided ptosis. The 
failure of many abdominal operations to relieve the sym- 
ptoms they were intended to relieve has been due to 
failure to recognize this fact. 

Confusion is particularly liable to arise with appen- 
dicitis. In a series of 21 cases of right-sided ptosis I had 
operated on three years ago, five had had the appendix 
previously removed without relief, and in five others a 
definitely pathological appendix was found at my opera- 
tion. The only thing that can be said with certainty 
in this connexion is that right-sided ptosis is frequently 
associated with appendicitis, and that, when it is, failure 
to fix the colon. may lead to a relative failure of the 
operation to relieve the condition for which it was 
performed. 

If a prolapsed right-colon is so disadvantageous, how 
is it that only 10 per cent. of persons so afflicted complain 
of symptoms? It has to be remembered that about a 
third of each twenty-four hours is spent in a recumbent 
position, so that the lack of support for the colon 
is only operating for sixteen hours out of the twenty- 
Further, in muscular individuals, with firm 
abdominal walls and high intra-abdominal pressure, 
the abdominal viscera are packed like prunes in a 
bottle with little or no tendency to change their 
relative positions. Those who do complain of sym- 
ptoms are typically females with certain physical charac- 
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teristics which constitute the well-known ‘‘ faulty develop- 
ment of the infantile type.’’ They are often undersized 
and thin, with poorly developed mammae, a long thorax, 
and an acute subcostal angle. Another fairly common 
type is the maternal—women whose abdominal walls have 
never recovered from the stretching of pregnancy. 

It is the conjunction of caecal stasis with inadequate 
support for the caecum which apparently determines the 
onset of symptoms. The sympathetic nerve supply to 
the bowel is carried to it in the walls of the blood vessels. 
The sympathetic, it will be remembered, inhibits bowel 
movements and closes the ileo-colic sphincter. The theory 
of Tyrrell Gray and Carslaw is that, when the loaded 
caecum descends into the pelvis, traction is made on the 
vascular pedicle, which is the most resistant constituent 
of the mesocolon. The sympathetic nerves are stimulated 
by the traction, and the bowel movements are inhibited ; 
stasis increases, the drag and the stimulation are 
augmented, and so the process continues in a vicious 
circle. In some of my own cases I have seen the bundle 
of vessels which run to the ileo-caecal angle standing out 
like a rope, and obviously supporting the weight of the 
colon. 

The operation of colopexy, as devised by Waugh, seeks 
to imitate nature, and to confer on the subject of right- 
sided ptosis the same degree of fixation of the colon as 
his more fortunate fellow humans have at birth. After 
the appendix has been removed, an incision is made into 
the peritoneum in the angle between the ascending colon 
and the flank. A pocket is made by stripping up the 
peritoneum from the flank; the colon is rolled into this, 
and made secure by sewing the peritoneal flap over it. 
The bowel is thus in contact over a broad area with 
retroperitoneal tissues, and the adhesions which it there 
forms are the important element in its fixation. There is 
no technical difficulty in the operation, provided that a 
sufficient incision is made. I always use a paramedian 
incision to avoid weakening the abdominal wall, though 
the wide retraction entailed is responsible in some cases 
for a fair amount of after-pain. I have performed the 
operation fifty-three times, and have had no untoward 
complications and no deaths. 

The results in some cases have been dramatic. In one 
case the most careful preparation in the ward had failed 
to remove all solid faeces from the caecum. The day 
after the operation, for the first time that this patient 
could remember, her bowels moved naturally, and have 
continued to move without purgatives ever since. About 
thirty of my cases have been from my own panel, and 
the happy result has been that many who were formerly 
most troublesome cases now make infrequent appearances. 

It must not be forgotten that dyschezia is as likely to 
be present after the operation as before. Caecal stasis 
also may occur, but it causes no pain. Some of my 
cases radiographed after the operation show only slight 
elevation of the colon compared with the previous condi- 
tion, and moderate caecal stasis; yet they have been 
relieved of their symptoms. This observation harmonizes 
with the theory of Tyrrell Gray and Carslaw, for if it is 
ihe traction on the mesocolon which causes the pain and 
the stasis, then a very small lift and fixation is sufficient 
to relieve the trouble. If a man is hanging by the neck, 
a lift of an inch or so will save his life. 

As the result of the study I have given to this subject 
I have formed the opinion which I have tried to justify 
in this short paper that the vast majority of pathological 
abdominal conditions occur in that quarter of the popula- 
tion who have congenitally il-supported colons. <A 
timeiy colopexy would relieve their early symptoms, and 
save them subsequent visits to the operating theatre for 
much more serious operations. 
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The two cases of puerperal pyrexia to be descril = WI 
occurred at close intervals of time at a nursing home } trep 
a town. The home had been until then singularly 's pes 
from sepsis. Both patients were infected with haen, label 


lytic streptococci and, in addition to the rise in tem 
ture, presented one unusual feature in cCommMON—name} 
multiple suppurative arthritis. It was thought poggi 
that the two organisms might be identical, and that thee. 
was present a common source of infection responsible fy 
both cases. 

King! showed that there is a well-marked Correlatig 
between the presence of haemolytic streptococci in 
upper respiratory tracts of medical attendants and 4 
incidence of cases of puerperal fever. Subsequent) 
Smith,* by means of agglutinin-absorption experimeny 
showed that, out of eighteen cases of haemolytic strepty 
coccal infection during the puerperium, the source of jy W 
fection could be traced in eleven to the throat or ng 


of the doctor, student, or nurse in attendance. aggl 
tech 
Case I ating 


Mrs. X was admitted at 3.30 a.m. on June 18th, 19% 
Vaginal examination was made by Sister A on, admissig 
and again at 6 p.m. on the same day. At 7 p.m. a vagig) 
examination was performed by Dr. B >; the perineum, ¢, 
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was prepared by Sister A and Nurse C, and a low fore LP 
delivery was made by Dr. B. During delivery the, perine cr 
was lacerated. The following evening the patient had a rigg a 
temperature rising to 104° F. on June 19th. Daily riggl “ 
followed ; suppurative arthritis developed in the right shoul — 
and wrist, and in the right knee. The patient ran an inte A 
mittent temperature, and died at the end of three weeks. B 
No face masks were worn by any of the attendants tithe ¢ 
before or after delivery. ‘ 
Bacteriological Findings.—Throat, negative for haemolyts 
streptococci ; urine, sterile ; cervix, coliforms and_ haemolyty E 
streptococci ; perineum, negative for haemolytic streptococci F 
blood, shoulder, and knee, positive for haemolytic streptocouif 
H 
CasE II : 
Mrs. Y was admitted at 3 a.m. on June 21st, 1931, an 
spontaneous normal delivery took place at 4 a.m. No vagindl K 
examinations were made before delivery. Sister A only we 1 
present at delivery, and she wore a mask. Nurse C reliewd — 
Sister A at 6 a.m., and subsequently did all the nursing fr 
this patient until June 27th, when Sister A attended her onl. 
Rigors commenced twenty-four hours after delivery, ail 
occurred daily, with high temperature between. Within of — 
week the patient had developed suppurative arthritis in tf ¥ 
left sterno-clavicular joint and in the right wrist-joint. Aft 24 
two weeks her condition slowly improved, and the temperattr i 
settled after about eight weeks. 2 
No masks were worn by Nurse C up to the time the patil — 


had developed a temperature. 
Bacteriological Examinations. — Haemolytic _ streptoc 
found in throat, vagina, and blood ; urine, sterile. 


History or CONTACTS 
Dr. B delivered Mrs. X only. During the week bel 
and the week after delivery of Mrs. X Nurse C 
delivered, had been present at the delivery of, or 
nursed during the puerperium, five other avomen. A 
Mrs. X’s delivery masks were worn. All five had 
eventful puerperia. Sister A also dealt with three patiet 
and wore a mask while attending each. They also 
uneventful puerperia. 
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\ \ cron! Findings from Throats of Possible Carriers. killed emulsions of strains H and I. The titres of the 
LIN er, (present at both deliveries), positive for haemolytic | serums prepared were 1 in 2,000 for the homologous 
VER psc: Dr. B (present in Case I), negative for haemo- | strains. For the agglutinin-absorption tests 0.02. c.cm. 
sth streptococci ; Nurse C (assisted at both cases), positive |’ of serum was absorbed with the deposit obtained after 


haemolytic streptococci ; maid (in attendance on both 
for 


: : rowing each strain in 50 c.cm. of 10 per cent. ox-serum 
and Nurse C), positive for haemolytic streptococci. 8 8 Pp 




































sister A gt ke cokes broth for forty-eight hours at 37°C. These cultures were 
. id was suffering from acute tonsillitis.) : ‘ 

(This maid we : ; enumerated by counting against red blood cells, and con- 
+ desctiill where available, two separate colonies of haemolytic tained approximately 500 million cocci per c.cm.—that 
18 home j streptococci were picked off the culture plates to initiate | js, 0.02 c.cm. of serum was absorbed by 25,000 million 
sularly fp strains for investigation. The strains for convenience were | cocci. The deposits in each case were made up to 
ith haem labelled as follows : 0.18 c.cm. bulk, so that the final dilution of the serum 
N tempen, Bee eo occnsnnns Wye Throat in absorption tests was 1 in 10. All absorption tests were 
—namely Ee ee vac athe ee Throat first incubated in water bath at 37° C. for four hours and 
ht Possitj Strain C_..:... “ceenace Sister Ps eee Pe ee re i then left overnight at room temperature. In order to 
that the. Strain : Betapace = ony RE See oe bier obtain stable suspensions for agglutination with the homo- 
ODSible fy se i. "armas, logous serum the strain was repeatedly subcultured in 
Strain GG ..... a a: aor Vagina 50 c.cm. of beef-heart broth (pH 7.4) for twenty-four 
COrrelatiy Strain H ..... mented ei x nesta a hours. The culture was then centrifuged for a very short 
CCL in th oa f seesensseoneees beso No eeteeeeseresees Theant period, and, if the broth was sufficiently turbid, then one 

. ; Strain IA... - ee eee WEAIGE kaincncacsnseoes fi : 

‘Sand th ae We. = oe Tonsil volume of emulsion was added to one volume of normal 
bsequentiy saline in a Dreyer’s tube and incubated in water bath 
S a . EEO . . 
— TECHNIQUE for ei at C. = mo ee ye Ae RS 

stre : : es , . occurred the emulsion was then teste ns - 
Pb With a view to identifying the strains from possible : eee wie San ee 
urce of jp ; ie ; , logous antiserum to determine its sensitivity. From seven 
carriers with those present in the blood of the patients 3 m se 
at OF no 2 . : d. The | t@ nine subcultures were necessary to obtain strains in a 
aglutinin-absorption experiments were performed. e ‘ 2 Sot i 5 
a ar age , suitable condition for the tests. All agglutination tests 
technique adopted was that used by Smith.* Agglutin- : p Aga 
; s were prepared by immunizing rabbits with were incubated in water bath at 55°C. for two hours 
pre eras oe : before being read. 
18th, 199 er . Strai wi 
dmiaiei fable of Agglutination of Strain H by Serum H following COMMENTARY 
- ACMUssiog, Absorption by Various Strains ; : . : 3 
1. a Vagity From the history it.was possible that either Sister A 
heum, ef | a | or Nurse Cc could have been the carrier. The maid, who 
low forge £2 | ony | Titre | Was suffering from tonsillitis and from whose throat 
< ae || 1 Re eee See oe ee ee ee ee : haemolytic streptococci were recovered, came into daily 
aie a eS | he St See Bae epee eer eee | contact with both Sister A and Nurse C, but not with 
y ee |_| - | —- | + | —_, —_|—__ the patients. It was possible that the maid may 
ht shouldy | Ce ek ee ee es = = ps 5 : , J * 7 
nan ine 4 |= Ww | | have infected either Sister A or Nurse C, one of whom 
weeks, B ‘ me eee ee |-|- =. SS subsequently could have carried the infection to the 
lants eithe C | + | ere eds eet + | + _ a 1,6C0 patient. 
Fr. re eee eee oe Ute ae 1.28) From the above tables of agglutination-absorption tests 
he ° . * 
haemolyty “i | it appears that strains A, B, F, G, and I have absorbed all 
te Bitit+; +i +] +] ti + - = 1,2€ are : : imi strai 
haemolyty | | | the agglutinins present in serum H. Similarly, strains 
Pee Pe Pe ee ee 0 A, B, F, G, and H have absorbed all the agglutinins 
, | | . . 
Wee fei ~|—-|-}—-);-|-| - | =] = - 40 present in serum I. Thus, strains A, B, F, G, H, and I 
Se ee ee a ee ee ee ote 0 are serologically identical. If the source of these ‘strains 
| Pe Sn ey OR gos . is recollected it will be seen that the organisms recovered 
1931, ani ; | | | from the throat of Nurse C are identical with those present 
No vaginf Kot) + FF) FF) Ft Fo F = |) = | =) = | 80 | in the blood of both patients and in the vagina of one 
. Only wa -L arti +) + [+ | +: + + * = — | 1,600 of them, Mrs. Y. The results, therefore, of these experi- 
C relieve ear reine ee ments show that Nurse C was the carrier responsible for 
nursing fet se . . the infection of both patients. 
1 her onl Table of Agglulination of Strain I by Serum T following 
very, att J Absorption by Various Strains 
Vithin ov = eer SUMMARY 
si a y | Serum Dilutions 1. Cases of puerperal pyrexia have been studied with 
Int. Me Ee ro CE oe ee paiel ii ely aie: ‘ aie : : 
om perattr eS | | | | Titre | 4 view to determining the source of infection. 
SF ee ee ee ee ele. 
gto do rho si0/zb0 alta win iced ii: Wal 2. Bacteriological examination of the secretions of the 
the patie «egg lana Ueeaea ome mene Vemma, VarsenaPecnnenant und Claas tahini patients and the throats of possible carriers has been 
eee eS TE ee eee ee sais 0 made, several strains of haemolytic streptococci being 
treptoo ere, | ae eee ee fe el ee mS 0 recovered. 
| : : . 
© SR 8 a a ie, a Wc ne a a3 = = 1,600 3. Possible sources of infection have been discussed, 
+/+) 4+) 4+) +), + 1+. + - - - 1,280 and evidence of the source of infection by means of 
Oe ee re ee eee ee ee ~ - = 640 agglutinin-absorption tests has been deduced. ; 
ek befor a ee ee ee ee ee ees es ee 4. In both cases it has been shown that the infecting 
- C hi ; ‘ organism was carried in the throat of a midwife who 
~ a aad = bas ies — a i = sen | 
f, OF Bil | | attended both cases. 
n. Aft H j=} = = = a = =a = = = 0 
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RECOVERY OF VISION AFTER TWENTY- 
SEVEN YEARS 


BY 


NORMAN FLEMING 


OPHTHALMIC SURGEON, PRINCE OF WALES’S GENERAL HOSPITAL 


It has recently been my good fortune to be able to operate 
successfully on a woman, aged 35, who had been suffering 
from double lamellar cataract (as illustrated in Fig. 3) 
of an opacity such that she had only been able to 
distinguish between light and dark since she was 8 years 
old. Such an opportunity must be of very rare occur- 
rence, and, consequently, there is no routine procedure for 
such cases ; in the circumstances I think that a few notes 
on my experience may be of some interest. 

The patient was employed as a telephone operator, and 
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performed her duties quite satisfactorily, but her general 
health was not good ; her complexion was bad, and she 
had little interest in life or in her personal appearance. 
When a very small child she had been able to see suffi- 
ciently well to learn her alphabet and elementary reading 
and writing, always holding her book very close to her 
eyes, as she was, in addition, highly myopic. 

With regard to her present condition, her teeth illustrate 
well the defective enamel so frequently found in association 
with lamellar cataract ; they are shown in the accompany- 
ing drawing (Fig. 1). Fig. 2 was drawn from a case of 
a boy, aged 14, on whom I operated for lamellar cataract 
some time ago; it clearly demonstrates the exposed dentine, 
affecting, as it almost invariably does, the central and 
lateral incisors, the canines, and first molars of the 
permanent dentition in upper and lower jaws ; this is 
found to be worn away in the adult. 

The presence of about 10 dioptres of myopia, as 
measured around the limit of the cataract with a dilated 
pupil, made me fear the possibility of a detached retina 
if any operation was performed involving a large opening 
in the eyeball. I decided to operate by needling only, 
to proceed by small stages, and to open the eye only in 
case of urgent need. On each occasion I used a Ziegler 


knife—one only—and wore a binocular loupe to o 
the detail of the operation. On the first occasion J 
one long cut only ; on the second, two crescentic ¢ 
joining at each end ; this was done to ensure the cal 
of the contained portion of lens matter and, at the sa 
time, to limit the total amount of lens matter which ¢9 
escape at one time and so obviate glaucoma, The 
technique proved to be most satisfactory. 

On the day following the second operation J] applied 
two leeches to control the small rise in tension which W. 
inevitable ; in this way all trouble from increased tensil 
was avoided. Following the second operation three further 
needlings were performed on the right eye and four on 
the left ; on each occasion the loupe was worn and the 
procedure adapted to the condition found. 

The result was as follows: 


Right sith 1 es Se 
+ 1.00 DC Axis 85° 6 ws 
Left with Stace ee i = § partly 
+ 1.50 DC Axis 90° ~ 6 rs 

With + 3.50 DS added each eye= J 1. 


I consider that the failure to read 6/6 fully is due ty 
imperfect development of macular function, as there jg 
no medial obstruction or fundus disease. 

Since the patient has been able to see, my efforts tp 
improve her general health have met with remarkable 
success ; she now has a good complexion, has energy and 
interest in life, and the natural pleasure of being able ty 
choose her own clothes and attend to her own personal 
appearance has transformed her whole mental outlook. 
She has learned to write, has become a shorthand-typist, 
and hopes before long to leave her switchboard for another 
post, to which she looks forward with much interest. 


The illustrations are from drawings prepared by Theodore 
Hamblin, Ltd., opticians, Wigmore Street. 





ACUTE HAEMORRHAGIC PANCREATITIS 
REPORT OF FouR CASES 


J. W. GEARY GRANT, F.R.C:S. 


CONSULTING SURGEON, CARDIFF ROYAL INFIRMARY 





Although acute pancreatitis is perhaps not to be considered 
as one of the very rare causes of the acute abdomen, in 
general hospital statistics it appears to be infrequent. 


a single surgeon, and the fact that they were all extremely 
typical of this condition, may justify recording them. The 
first two of these cases were verified at operation ; the 
second two, unfortunately, were fatal, without operation, 
and in neither was a necropsy permitted. The symptoms 
in these latter cases were, however, so characteristic as 
hardly to admit of doubt. The first patient was a gitl, 
aged 17 years, who was operated on and died, chiefly, I 
believe, because the tube draining her gall-bladder came 
out and allowed the escape of stones and bile into the 
abdomen, in this manner adding the factor of infection 
to what was, in my opinion, an aseptic inflammation 
of the pancreas. The second patient recovered. She was 
a woman, aged 50, who was also operated on in the same 
manner, and presented at operation much the same appeat 
ances. In both these patients the gall-bladder, while 
showing no definite signs of inflammation, contained 
numbers of very small cholesterol calculi, the type which, 
according to the theory of Opie and Archibald, might 
lodge at the bile papilla, leaving the opening of the duct 
of Wirsung patent behind it, and so permitting the 





regurgitation of bile into the pancreas. 


The occurrence of four cases in one year in the practice of. 
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CasE I 

Miss Charlotte P., aged 17 years, was a shop assistant. 
days prior to admission she: had a sudden attack of 

: epigastric pain, accompanied by persistent vomiting 
severe . ation. The patient was sent in as a case of acute 
and ae e pstraction. On admission, she was obviously 
ok ill, complaining of agonizing pain in the epigastrium. 
ga tenderness below the right costal margin and in the 
De sinin, and rigidity over the upper abdomen. Tenderness 
os Iso present in the left costo-vertebral angle. Her face 
we fash. Temperature 100°, pulse 126, respiration 24. 
go November 13th, 1930, the abdomen was opened by a 
sight upper paramedian incision, and a quantity of blood- 
fined fluid escaped. Extensive fat necrosis was scattered all 
a the omenta. The pancreas, which was exposed by 
tearing through the gastro-colic omentum, was found to be 
swollen and to resemble a piece of raw beef-steak. The gall- 
pladder was moderately distended, and contained a quantity 
of small round yellow cholesterol stones about the size of 
ahemp seed. The operation was rapidly concluded by fixing 
q tube in the gall-bladder with a purse-string suture. No 
attempt was made to remove all the stones, and a tube was 

sed down to the pancreas after scratching through the 

ritoneum Over it. The abdomen was closed with through- 
and-through silkworm-gut sutures. 

Blood sugar at this time was 0.2, the diastatic index of 
urine being 40. For a week the patient made great improve- 
ment and appeared to be on the road to recovery. On 
November 21st the tube draining the gall-bladder either came 
out of itself or was pulled out, and from that time she went 
downhill. On November 29th she was seized with agonizing 
abdominal pain. The abdomen was then reopened, and it 
yas found that the bile and small gall-stones had leaked freely 
into the abdomen, The fat necrosis present at the original 
operation had disappeared. The pancreas was exposed with 
some difficulty, and was found to be surrounded by a quantity 
of blood-stained fluid. The diastatic index of this fluid was 
500; ten days later the patient died, four weeks after the first 
operation. 


Fou 


Commentary 
In my ppinion the sequence of events was as follows. A 
small stone lodged at the papilla and bile was injected up 
the pancreatic duct, setting up an aseptic inflammation. With 
drainage of the pancreas and relief of pressure in the common 
duct by draining the gall-bladder no further bile reached the 
pancreas. All her symptoms were relieved, and recovery 
would probably have ensued, but when the tube came out of 
the gall-bladder, with the resultant escape of bile into the 
peritoneum and abdominal wound, an aseptic process in the 
pancreas became converted into a septic one, with a fatal 
result. 

CaseE II 

Mrs. Mary J., aged 50 years, a housewife. For years the 
patient had suffered from attacks of epigastric pain radiating to 
the back, accompanied by nausea and flatulence. There was 
no jaundice at any time. Two days before admission to the 
Cardiff Royal Infirmary she had a severe attack of epigastric 
pain. The day after admission (August 19th, 1930), I was 
asked to see her by the house-surgeon, Mr. Morgan, as he 
thought she was a case of acute pancreatitis. Her face was 
cyanosed, especially round the lips. She was very dyspnoeic, 
speaking in gasps and with acute pain. Temperature 98°, 
pulse 100, respiration 40. The abdomen was distended and 
tgid. There was acute tenderness in the epigastric and 
unbilical regions, and at the left costo-vertebral angle. 
The abdomen was opened by a right upper paramedian 
incision on August 20th, when a quantity of blood-stained 
fluid escaped. Numerous patches of fat necrosis were scattered 
over the omenta. The gall-bladder, containing a quantity of 
very small yellow stones, was opened and drained. The 
pancreas, exposed through the gastro-colic omentum, was 
swollen and red, and a tube was placed in contact with it. 
The patient steadily improved from the time of the operation, 
and was discharged on October 13th free from symptoms. 


Case III 
8S. E., aged 46 years, was a police constable. On June 20th, 
1930, he was seen by me in consultation with Dr. Anderson 











of Penygraig, who diagnosed an attack of gall-stone colic, 
the symptoms being severe pain in the epigastrium passing 
round to the right scapular region, with vomiting. The attack 
had come on the previous night. When I saw him ‘it appeared 
to be passing off, and the patient, who was afraid of opera- 
tion, was endeavouring to make light of it. He was extremely 
fat, and it was very difficult to make anything out by examin- 
ing the abdomen, except that there was tenderness in the 
gall-bladder region ; but the history appeared pretty definitely 
to indicate biliary colic, and I had him admitted to my ward 
at the Royal Infirmary the following day. He had had a 
similar attack a week previously. The abdominal symptoms 
were now less in evidence, and as he was found to have some 
consolidation at the base of the right lung and was a very 
unfavourable subject for operation, he was transferred to 
Professor Kennedy’s ward in the Medical Unit. The note 
states that there was then ‘‘ tenderness in the right hypo- 
chondrium, and the right upper rectus was slightly rigid,’’ 
and that there was ‘‘ dullness, fine rales, and pleuritic rub in 
right axillary region and behind.’’ I did not see the patient 
again, but was told by Professor Kennedy that the following 
day he was slightly cyanosed, and this condition became more 
marked the day after. The pulse varied from 112 to 136. 
Blood sugar, 400 mg. per cent. On June 25th, 1930, he was 
seized with severe abdominal pain, and was breathless and 
drowsy. He then became extremely cyanosed, and died the 
same day. <A post-mortem examindtion was refused. 


Commentary 

Although not verified by operation or post-mortem there 
seems little doubt that this was a case of acute pancreatitis ; 
with this opinion Professor Kennedy is in agreement. Two 
attacks of biliary colic, a remission followed by sudden agoniz- 
ing abdominal pain and rigidity, rapid pulse, marked 
cyanosis, and the presence of a very high blood sugar, would 
seem conclusive evidence. The patient was extremely fat 
and an alcoholic, and operation would probably have been 
unsuccessful, especially in view of commencing pneumonia. 


Case IV 

With the view I hold of etiology of acute pancreatitis, this 
case is of particular interest to me. Mrs. P., a housewife, 
aged 34, was a patient of Dr. Nelson of Treherbert, who was 
called in by a midwife to a case of prolonged labour. 
Dr. Nelson found no evidence of pregnancy, and diagnosed 
intestinal obstruction. The patient was suffering from pains 
resembling those of parturition; the lower abdomen was 
distended ; and there was obstinate constipation and occa- 
sional vomiting. This condition had continued for a fortnight. 
The patient was then sent into the Treherbert Hospital, where, 
on July 2nd, 1930, I opened the abdomen under general anaes- 
thesia by a lower median incision. I found that she had had 
a subtotal hysterectomy, and that a loop of small intestine 
had become fixed to the cervical stump and was acutely 
kinked. It was separated, and the raw areas on the intestine 
and in the pelvis were peritonized. I happened to pass my 
hand to the upper abdomen and felt the gall-bladder, which 
was of normal size and consistency, but contained a quantity 
of small gall-stones, and I remarked then that these were just 
the sort of stones which might cause acute pancreatitis. As 
it was impossible to deal with the gall-bladder through a 
lower abdominal incision, and, since her condition did not 
warrant doing anything further at the time, the abdomen 
was closed. 

Three days later, July 5th, the patient was seized with acute 
abdominal pain ; there was some distension, and she vomited 
a dark brown fluid. On July 7th she had severe pain in 
the back, and diarrhoea. On the following day she became 
cyanosed. Pulse 120, temperature subnormal. Vomiting of 
brown fluid and diarrhoea continued. On July 9th I was 
asked to see her, although I was told her condition was desper- 
ate. What struck one at once was her appearance. With all 
the symptoms of collapse she had a bright pink flush on her 
cheeks. Her pulse was 130, temperature 97°. There was 
acute tenderness at the pancreatic point above the umbilicus 
and in the left costo-vertebral angle. The diagnosis of acute 
pancreatitis appeared evident, but no persuasion would induce 
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her to let me operate again. The next day she became wildly 
delirious and was in agonizing pain, still passing dark brown 
fluid per rectum. She died that night. I feel convinced 
that after the gall-bladder had been handled a small stone 
worked its way down the cystic duct and lodged at the 
ampulla, causing regurgitation up the duct of Wirsung. 


Commentary. 

Although the diagnosis, unfortunately, was confirmed 
neither by operation nor by post-mortem, the symptoms were 
so typical as not to admit of doubt. As to the cause the theory 
of infection seems untenable. No focus of infection was 
present in the abdomen, the gall-bladder showed no signs of 
active inflammation, and, at the operation for the relief of 
obstruction, the bowel was not opened, the operation resolv- 
ing itself into the separation of an adhesion. 


REMARKS 

In three of these cases gall-stones were present, all 
of very small size, such as might block the opening of 
the common bile duct without at the same time blocking 
the opening of the duct of Wirsung. 

In the British Medical Journal,* I published a series of 
twelve cases of acute necrosis of the pancreas, six of these 
being my own. In ten of these, gall-stones were present 
in the gall-bladder ; in several it is noted that the stones 
were sma!l. In one case with large stones in the gall- 
bladder, a small stone was found impacted at the ampulla 
of Vater. While not for a moment suggesting that all 
cases of acute pancreatitis are due to the impaction of a 
stone at the ampulla, I think there is no doubt that in 
many, if not most, of the acute fulminating cases the 
cause is the retrojection of bile or duodenal contents into 
one or other of the pancreatic ducts. In the early stages 
of the condition the evidence of infection is very slight 
in many cases. Graham, who at one time was an adherent 
of the theory of the lymphatic origin of pancreatitis, seems 
now to have changed his view, and in his recent work 
on the gall-bladder' quotes the investigations of Kodama? 
on the dog. Kodama found that dye injected into the 
subserosa of the gall-bladder passed in the lymphatic 
vessels over the pancreas to a gland at the commencement 
of the portal vein, and did not enter the substance of the 
pancreas ; nor does it appear probable that infection is 
likely to pass against the direction of the lymph flow. 
The argument against the views of Maugeret, Deaver, 
and others has been very fully and clearly discussed by 
Fiske Jones,‘ and I need not recapitulate it here. It 
should, I think, carry conviction to those who are not 
irretrievably wedded to the elusive haemolytic strepto- 
He also points out, what one notes in Graham's 
work, that it is very difficult to make out whether the 
upholders of this theory are referring to the above condi- 
tion or to the chronic interstitial pancreatitis which may 
conceivably have a lymphatic origin. I quote his remark 
on this subject: ‘‘ It is impossible to read the articles 
of Deaver and others who accept Maugeret’s theory as 
to the cause of pancreatitis, and those of Archibald and 
others who believe in Opie’s theory, without feeling that 
they are discussing two different diseases.’’! 

The question is of more than academic interest, for 
correct treatment depends, to a large extent, on the view 
we take of the causation. 


coccus. 
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EFFECT OF INTRAVENOUS MAGNESIUM 
SULPHATE ON THE BLOOD PRESSURE 
IN URAEMIA 

The treatment of uraemia in acute glomerular nephritis 
by the intravenous injection of magnesium Sulphate was 
originally described by Blackfan and Hamilton (Bosto; 
Med. Surg. Journ., October, 1928). They Teported 
eleven cases of children in whom the treatment was Used, 
Of these, eight recovered, and three, in whom it Was 
not used until the terminal stages, died. Blackfan anj 
Hamilton used the treatment in the acute glomerula, 
type of nephritis, characterized clinically by the acute 
onset, the slight degree of oedema, and a rise jp the 
blood pressure, together with haematuria and albumin. 
uria. This glomerular type shows a marked tendency ty 
progress to uraemia. They found that the degree 
oedema and haematuria, and even of oliguria, was 9g 
no great significance, provided that the systolic blog 
pressure remained below 130mm. But if the blog 
pressure commenced to rise above 130, with, as ofte 
occurred, vomiting, headaches, and visual disturbances 
they regarded magnesium sulphate treatment as indicated, 
Their technique was the slow intravenous infusion of 
1 per cent. magnesium sulphate (2 grams of the crystallin 
salt, MgSO, + 7H,O, in 100 c.cm. of distilled water), 


; Case History 

A boy, aged 9, was admitted on February 22nd, 199}, 
with a history of vomiting and sore throat of three days 
duration. On examination he was found to have the rash, 
throat, tongue, and enlarged glands of a typical third-day 
case of scarlet fever, with a temperature of 99° F. and 4 
pulse rate of 112. His urine was then free from albumin. Th: 
disease followed a normal course until March 16th (twenty. 
fifth day of disease), when the routine urinary examination 
showed that albumin was present. The next day red blood 
corpuscles, and granular and epithelial casts, were seen mic 
scopically, and the patient’s face was noticed to be pale ani 
puffy. A diagnosis of acute glomerular nephritis was’ made, 
The bowels were freely opened by the regular administration 
of jalap, pil. colocynth, and sodium sulphate. However, on 
March 19th (fourth day of the nephritis) he had six con 
vulsions, lasting from three to eight minutes each, spread 
over an hour and a half, with complete unconsciousnes 
between. He was then treated by venesection, and chlonl 
and potassium bromide per rectum. Two hours later the 
patient was still semi-conscious, with a blood pressure of 
148/132; 150 c.cm. of 1 per cent. magnesium sulphate wa 
then sterilized and given intravenously by the gravity method. 
The following systolic blood-pressure readings from the hourly 
chart kept show the effect (the diastolic was found to follow 
the systolic): after one hour, 148; three hours, 146; sx 
hours, 122; eight hours, 128. By the next morning the 
systolic blood pressure was found to be 150, and intravenow 
magnesium sulphate was repeated. The effect on the Dlool 


pressure was: after one hour, 144; three hours, 144; six 
hours, 122; eight hours, 128. The following morning (sixth 
day of nephritis) the reading was 108, and in the evenilg 


126. After that, except for one reading of 134 on the sixtl 
day of the nephritis, it settled at 120, gradually falling ® 
112. From the onset of the nephritis the urinary output 


varied from 8 to 19 ounces until March 24th, when 38 ouneé 
were passed, after cight days of partial suppression. Tht 
magnesium sulphate did not affect the quantity of uriné 
Red blood corpuscles disappeared from the urine on the 
fourteenth day of the nephritis, and albumin on the nile 
teenth day. The patient appeared to have suffered no pet 


manent damage to the kidneys, having no recurrence @ 
albuminuria on leaving his bed, and being perfectly well oa 
discharge, ten weeks from admission. 
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SUMMARY 

The systolic blood-pressure readings show that after the 
injection there was a fall of 26 mm., and after the 
- ry fall of 28mm. In both cases the maximum 
wee recorded after six hours. These falls in the blood 
. ure were accompanied by a marked clinical improve- 
em the patient becoming much less drowsy. The mode 
ac of the magnesium sulphate is difficult to deter- 
“ae The quantity of magnesium used is insufficient 
rt the radicle to exercise its sedative action to any 
appreciable degree. The explanation advanced by 
Blackfan and Hamilton is that the rise in blood pres- 
sure and the uraemia symptoms are due to oedema 
of the brain. They suggest that this oedema of the 
prain is reduced by a change in the osmotic relationship 
between the blood and the tissues of the brain, such 
as is supposed to occur when salt solution is injected. 
This change, they suggest, may be due to an increase in 
the total electrolyte content of the blood. The series 
described by Blackfan and Hamilton contained no cases 
of scarlatinal origin ; hence it is interesting to note that 
this case also responded to the treatment. In view of 
the frequency with which uraemia causes a fatal termina- 
tin in scarlatinal nephritis, this treatment would seem 
to offer a useful method of warding off a fatal uraemia 

until resolution of the nephritis occurs. 


I wish to thank Dr. W. T. Benson for permission to publish 
this case. 


C. B. Watson, M.B., L.R.C.P.Ed. 


City Hospital for Infectious 
Diseases, Edinburgh. 





PELVIMETRY BY X RAYS 
No originality is claimed in arriving at measurements of 
the true conjugate and transverse diameters of the bony 
pelvis, but a simple account of the following method may 
interest those who have not yet tried it. 

Antero-posterior and lateral films are taken with centring 
respectively one and a half inches above the os pubis and 
just before the great trochanter. Using 20 mA. and doubly 
screened films, exposures of four and seven seconds respec- 
tively are made at 80 to 100 kV. on the Potter-Bucky. 
It is then necessary to measure the thickness of the patient 
from pubes to table (a), and her extreme width across 
the trochanters (b). Let the focus-film distance be 28 
inches (c). On the antero-posterior film the transverse 
diameter is measured (d), and on the lateral film the 
distance from the sacral promontory to the back of the 
os pubis (e). The calculation is as follows: 

d X (c — 4a) 
Cc 

e X (c — 4b) 
c 


= true transverse diameter 


= true conjugate diameter 


An actual case may be cited to dispel any doubts as to 
the ease and simplicity of the method. 








Thickness of patient ... ses re a - 8 inches (a) 
Width of patient =a cai nee noe aac’ 34 ao 2 
Focus-film distance a ae as an “ax. 2 Pr (c) 
Transverse diameter measured on film... wae) (Ge po (d) 
Conjugate diameter measured on film... ae: eee (e) 

6} X (28 — [¥0f8!) 63x22 _. 

38 = 38 = 5.26 true transverse 
5} X (28 — [4 of 14} La} - 
: ce [a ) = i — = 3.94 true conjugate 


Or approximately 5} and 4 inches. 


Tests on the skeleton show an accuracy to within one- 
twelfth of.an inch. 


W. H. Hooron, M-R.C:S., E:R:C-P:, 
Radiologist, Manchester City Hospital, 
West Didsbury. 
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CLINICAL AND SCIENTIFIC PROCEEDINGS 


FIFE BRANCH 
INSANITIES ASSOCIATED WITH CHILD-BEARING 


At the first sessional clinical meeting of the Fife Branch, 
held at the Fife and Kinross District Asylum, on Novem- 
ber 12th, with Dr. James Orr (St. Andrews), president 
of the Branch, in the chair, Dr. Witt1Am Boyp, medical 
superintendent of that institution, delivered an address on 
the insanities associated with child-bearing. 

Dr. Boyd said that insanity as a whole was much more 
common in the male than in the female. Between the 
ages of 20 and 35, however, it was more frequent in the 
female, owing to the insanities attributable to repro- 
duction, which accounted for 8 to 10 per cent. of all 
types of insanity met with in the female sex. Four 
groups of child-bearing insanities could be defined— 
namely: the insanity of pregnancy (20 per cent.) ; lacta- 
tional insanity (30 per cent.) ; and the insanities of 
parturition and the puerperium, which together amounted 
to 50 per cent. No form was peculiar to the reproductive 
period, but a definite group could be recognized, because 
the clinical picture was so clearly coloured by the repro- 
ductive process ; in the majority of cases there was a 
toxic basis. In addition to child-bearing, certain other 
factors were present to determine the breakdown: psycho- 
pathic or neuropathic heredity ; age ; exhaustion (in- 
cluding haemorrhage, frequent pregnancies, and instru- 
mentation) ; change in blood pressure ; illegitimacy ; 
emotional stress ; auto-intoxication ; septic conditions ; 
and endocrine disturbances. 


Insanity of Pregnancy 

Here the early symptoms were an accentuation of the 
‘‘ longings ’’ of neurotic women, with irritability, excita- 
bility, and absurd and extravagant tastes. Sleeplessness 
was an important factor, and the patient became restless 
and over-anxious. Morning sickness was excessive, and 
delusions were present. She refused food, expressed dis- 
like of her husband, and became apathetic and careless, 
neglecting the household duties. The physical signs were 
those of melancholia, an important point being constipa- 
tion ; since these patients did not complain of pain, a 
look out must be kept for retention of urine, oedema of 
the legs, and the development of varicose veins. The 
course of the disorder depended on the time of onset. 
If it began before the fourth month, recovery was usual 
at the time of quickening. If it appeared after the fourth 
month, the insanity continued for several months after 
birth. The prognosis was good in the early months, but 
less favourable in the later months, the insanity persisting 
in one-third of the cases. The treatment was that for 
melancholia, and included rest, dieting, and measures 
directed to the correction of constipation and insomnia. 
Refusal of food called for forcible feeding, and any 
physical symptoms should be dealt with ; premature 
delivery was not indicated. The possibility of suicide was 
an important consideration, and all modes of suicide must 
be anticipated and prevented. 


Insanity of Parturition 
This appeared as a state of delirium or acute mania ; 
hallucinations were present. The treatment was delivery 
without delay and maintenance of the blood pressure. 
In puerperal insanity the patient was excited, noisy, and 
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restless, singing and shouting. She refused food ; in- 
somnia was constant, and hatred was displayed for the 
husband and nurse. Hallucinations of sight and hearing 
developed ; remissions were not uncommon, but the ex- 
citement always returned. The physical signs were those 
of an infective condition, and complications were likely 
to occur, such as breast abscess, pyelitis, and cardiac 
failure. The course taken by this form of insanity 
depended on the severity of the attack. If the health 
improved, the excitement subsided in a few weeks, 
recovery ensuing in a month or two, after a state of 
apathy. There was some danger of the occurrence of 
prolonged subsequent weakmindedness. As regards dia- 
gnosis, the possibility of puerperal fever had to be 
remembered ; it would be indicated by a high tempera- 
ture, rigors, and suppression of the lochia. The _ pro- 
gnosis depended on the time of onset ; the earlier the 
onset the better would be the prognosis. In delirious 
forms the outlook was bad, and the majority of patients 
died. Treatment comprised attention to the symptoms 
and guarding against complications. Sedative drugs were 
required to allay the excitement, and drugs to raise the 
blood pressure were often beneficial. Puerperal insanity 
had a medico-legal interest ; insane mothers might be 
delivered unconsciously and injure their children acci- 
dentally. 


Lactational Insanity 

This usually commenced during the third or fourth 
month after delivery. The patient became irritable, rest- 
less, and sleepless, and developed ideas of persecution, 
directed towards the husband and child. The majority 
of cases were of the subacute melancholic type, and ideas 
of unworthiness were expressed. Suicide and infanticide 
were common. In cases of exhaustion the patients were 
confused and hallucinated. The physical signs were those 
of melancholia, and constipation was constant. The 
patients were anaemic and debilitated, and loss of appetite 
was frequent. The disorder usually persisted for some 
months, but the prognosis was good in the depressed 
cases, though the disorder ran a long course. In acute 
delirious forms the prognosis was bad, the patients dying 
from broncho-pneumonia or acute broncho-pneumonic 
tuberculosis ; improvement often occurred when menstrua- 
tion returned. The treatment was that of melancholia : 
rest was essential, and breast-feeding must cease. Atten- 
tion should be given to the insomnia, diet, and bowels. 
General tonics should be administered in the form of the 
scale preparations of iron, and guard should be main- 
tained against suicide and infanticide. Glandular therapy 
was worth trial in the exhausted types. The toxaemia 
should be attacked by ensuring regular habits of feeding, 
defaecation, and micturition. The diet should contain an 
excess of fat and fruit juice. The bowels required constant 
attention, the best treatment being a course of calomel, 
with daily colonic lavage. 

Although these were the common types of disorder 
encountered during child-bearing, other mental disorders 
might appear, precipitated by the stress so incurred. The 
chief of these were paranoia, dementia praecox, and 
general paralysis of the insane. In these child-bearing 
insanities the question of certification and admission to 
an asylum might require consideration, but this really 
depended on the home circumstances. In the insanity 
of pregnancy an attempt might well be made to treat the 
patient at home in view of the possibility of a stigma 
being attached to the child. The patient would, however, 
require to be dealt with by a nurse trained in mental 
disorders. The risk of suicide was always present, and 
in the case of the poorer patients suffering from these 
insanities there were no facilities other than those offered 
by the asylum. 








Reports of Societies 


OBSTETRICS AT THE ROTUNDA 
At a meeting of the Section of Obstetrics and Gynaegglp 
of the Royal Society of Medicine on November 20th wi 
the president, Mr. Victor Bonney, in the chair, 
BETHEL SOLOMONS read a paper on methods of obg ot 
diagnosis and treatment at the Rotunda Hospital jn jy 
compared with 1929. 

Dr. Solomons stated that he had now been Master 
the Rotunda since 1926, and it was therefore possible, 
review dispassionately the new ideas, to compare they 
with the old, and to endeavour to sum up the best g 
each. During that time he had had the opportunity 
studying the results of over 20,000 labours. In jgq 
there were two labour wards with stone floors, whi 
were used on alternate weeks. These wards were sttal 
and inconvenient for teaching, but there was an undoubig 
value in being able to give each theatre a rest for thor 
cleaning. The bigger theatre now in existence Was ¢f 
very great value from the teaching point of view, p, 
Solomons went on to discuss certain technical points i 
midwifery. He first dealt with fixation of the foetal hey 
in primigravidae. He found that in 19.5 per cent. ofg 
such cases the head was not fixed in the pelvis at the tig 
labour started, and of these, 75 per cent. delivered then. 
selves spontaneously, and resulted in a normal live chi 
In 10 per cent. delivery was effected by forceps, and j 
the remaining 15 per cent. more serious operative tre. 
ment was necessary, including lower segment Caesarey 
section. He spoke enthusiastically of this method, an 
considered it superior to the highér incision. He ney 
discussed the question of pelvimetry and disproportion 
In 1909 he relied almost entirely on the Skutsch pelii 
meter, and he still thought that this instrument was ¢ 
considerable value ; on the other hand, if time and place 
permitted, radiographic pelvimetry gave the best results, 
During the twenty years under discussion the number gd 
cases of disproportion had increased enormously, and he 
found it rather difficult to give any satisfactory explam- 
tion. It might be due to the present generation havixg 
been affected by malnutrition and other factors during the 
great war. f 

As regards the third stage of labour he had come to the 
conclusion that more harm than good was done by co 
trolling the fundus. The danger lay in the assistant being 
over-anxious, and liable to produce hour-glass contraction 
and other abnormalities, by constant manipulation. Nest 
he referred to the toxaemias of pregnancy and accidental 
haemorrhage. The incidence of accidental haemorrhage 
had increased from six in 1909 to forty-one in 1929, and 
he was at a loss to understand it. He had entirely given 
up plugging the vagina for this serious complication, ant 
relied on puncture of the membranes, repeated doses 
pituitary extract, and treatment of collapse by saline 
when necessary. On the question of inducing labour, ht 
professed himself a convert to the method of punctured 
the membranes, and was in entire agreement with othe 
authors, including Guttmacher, Douglas, Jackson, aff 
FitzGibbon. In the treatment of inertia watchful expect 
ancy was necessary, and he taught the complete abolitiol 
of oxytocic drugs such as pituitrin. In his opinion th 
pendulum had swung too far in the avoidance of forceps, 
but the use of Kielland’s instrument was dangerous, asi 
suggested meddlesome midwifery. When the head wa 
low the obstetrician should use the instrument to whic 
he was accustomed. Referring to the lying-in- period, bt 
stressed the importance of patients sitting up in orde 
to obtain the best drainage of the pelvis. Finally, on the 
question of the teaching of students, he was of the opinion 
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that the number of cases actually delivered by the student 
4s of less importance than the time spent in a large 
vaternity hospital. At least two months should be the 





minimum. 
The PRESIDENT congratulated Dr. Bethel Solomons on 


his very excellent and helpful paper. Mr. ALECK BouRNE 

could not agree with the entire neglect of the fundus uteri 

during the third stage of labour, inasmuch as it was not 

ssible without a hand on the fundus to be aware of the 
collection of a concealed post-partum haemorrhage. By 
control of the fundus he did not mean violent kneading, 
put a gentle grasp which would prevent the fundus filling 
up with blood without the doctor’s knowledge. 

Mr. L. Carnac Rivetr said his instructions were to 
make this discussion as acrimonious as permissible within 
the walls of the society. Dr. Solomons, however, had 
cut the ground from under his feet, as he found he was 
in complete agreement with practically everything in the 
paper. He, Mr. Rivett, was not going to let a trifle like 
that impede him. He entirely agreed with the Master 
jn regard to pelvimetry, but he did not think that x-ray 

lvimetry was yet established. He could not understand 

the difficulty in teaching the use of the head as a 
pelvimeter. In his opinion the fit of the head could be 
diagnosed in most cases by pressing the head into the 
brim with the palm of the hand, and not with the tips 
of the fingers. In a few exceptional cases the Munro Kerr 
method was necessary, and in that case an anaesthetic 
was also necessary. Did the Master really mean that he 
taught leaving the uterus entirely alone during the third 
stage of labour, and that he had never seen any ill effects 
from this? In regard to anaesthetics, hyoscine was not 
only dangerous to the infant, but it pushed the full 
amnésia, occasionally producing mania in the mother. He 
was sorry to hear the Master say that chloroform was 
dangerous, and was not used at the Rotunda. Was the 
Master stating that this drug was so dangerous that he 
would never use it, without having tried? Mr. Rivett was 
very much in agreement with the remarks on teaching, 
except that he did not consider the number of cases was 
anything like sufficient. Every student ought to deliver 
at least thirty cases, and have at least ten obstetric opera- 
tions, including forceps, version, and even embryotomy. 

Mr. W. GILLiatT was in complete agreement with most 
of the things that the Master of the Rotunda had described 
as his normal practice, and particularly with the abolition 
of chloroform in maternity hospitals and in maternity 
departments. He could not, however, share his feeling 
of safety at leaving the fundus uteri without a hand upon 
it. He considered that there were two other notable 
changes in practice in the last twenty years which were 
beneficial: first, the invention and use of Willett’s 
forceps ; and, secondly, blood transfusion, which in his 
opinion should be used in every case of ante- or post- 
partum haemorrhage where the haemoglobin estimation 
was less than 55 per cent. forty-eight hours after the 
termination of labour. 

Dr. W. H. F. Oxrey said that during the thirty years he 
had been actively engaged in midwifery he had come to 
rely less and less on instruments of any kind, and more on 
the use of the two hands where intervention was absolutely 
hecessary. Thus in the 10,000 cases he had recently re- 
ported, the forceps rate was only 2.9 per cent., and ‘only 
one Caesarean section was performed. 
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where the English method obtained. In most cases it 
would be found best to choose one way out of many good 
ways of treating a condition, and to stick to it. The whole 
outlook on midwifery had altered in the last twenty years, 
owing to the introduction of ante-natal care, the provision 
of a large number of trained midwives, and the benefit 
derived under national health insurance, which enabled 
a prospective mother to leave work during the last few 
weeks of pregnancy, and to have a longer rest during 
the puerperium. The preventive outlook had made an 
enormous difference, and he was sure that we should not 
get the best results until every mother had close personal 
attention during the whole of pregnancy, parturition, and 
puerperium. 

Lady Barrett thought that pituitrin had a use in medi- 
cine, but required the greatest care in use toward the end 
of labour, when the uterine muscles might be nearly 
exhausted. With regard to the use of forceps at the end 
of labour to save the mother pain, she felt that anaes- 
thesia, which relieved the suffering, and at the same time 
allowed labour to be completed more slowly and normally, 
was better treatment. 

Dr. BETHEL SoLomons, in reply, said that he definitely 
did not believe in control of the fundus, nor did he believe 
that post-partum haemorrhage was caused by non-control. 
As he had seen severe accidents and even fatalities follow- 
ing pituitrin in labour, he was inclined to avoid it, even 
though it might be useful in infinitesimal doses to assist 
in starting labour, and possibly in the very early stages. 
The main fact was that it required an extensive expe- 
rience to settle on the type suitable for its use. Fibrillary 
contraction of the uterus had already been noted from the 
Rotunda. As chloroform was killing women in most 
maternity hospitals, he had adopted ether as an anaesthetic 
at the Rotunda. Gas and oxygen might be more suitable, 
but they were very expensive. He disagreed entirely with 
the use of the curette in the puerperium. It should 
never be used, and no teacher had any right to allow it to 
creep into his lectures. He taught the use of Willett’s 
forceps at the Rotunda, but they had very little use. 
Donors of blood were not always available for the general 
practitioner. 

X RAYS IN UTERINE DISEASE 

A paper was also read by Dr. Louisa MARTINDALE on 
recent advances in deep x-ray therapy in non-malignant 
and malignant uterine disease. She said that there were 
two big groups of cases in which x rays were of value— 
non-malignant and malignant. Considerable advances had 
been made in the technique, particularly in the treatment 
of glandular hyperplasia of the endometrium, fibromyo- 
mata of the uterus, and adenomyomata. She traced the 
advances from 1902, when W. J. Morton treated his first 
case of fibromyomata. From 1913 to 1920 the small- 
field cross-fire method was used, and the years 1920 to 
1927. showed the development of high-powered -4-ray 
apparatus, eventuating in the Stabilivolt installation. 
She enumerated the now well-known contraindications 
which definitely limited the number of cases it was safe 
to treat by deep x rays. In her own series of 500 cases 
she had’ treated 260 by surgical operation, 224 by deep 
x-ray therapy, and 16 by radium. Regarding the possi- 


' bility of regulating the menstrual loss by irradiation of 


He thought that | 


careful guarding without irritation of the uterus was neces- | 
sary, and was confirmed in this belief by reading the re- | 


ports of a hospital on the Continent, where, after delivery, 
the abdomen was covered by a towel and the uterus neither 
palpated nor observed. Out of 2,623 cases delivered there 
were 244 cases of severe post-partum haemorrhage and 
240 of retained membranes, numbers far in excess of those 


one ovary only, she concluded that this method is not 
certain enough to be advocated. Another method was to 
give a 28 per cent. of unit skin dose to each ovary. The 
author had herself used it in rare cases of menorrhagia in 
younger women, and in three of such cases the temporary 
amenorrhoea was followed a few years later by healthy 
pregnancy and childbirth. In discussing x rays for 
malignant disease, Dr. Martindale described the methods 
used in various clinics. She showed figures indicating 
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that there was a considerable improvement in the five- 
year survival rate with the more modern methods. Sum- 
marizing the actual recent advances in deep x-ray therapy 
in uterine disease, she said that the results in the newer 
technique in the treatment of small interstitial fibro- 
myomata and climacteric haemorrhages were excellent, 
succeeding in curing 98 per cent. of cases, and, further, 
that the necessary treatment could now be carried 
out in a much shorter time than formerly—namely, in 
from thirty-five to ninety minutes, depending on the 
type of case. The improvement in results was due not 
only to the newer types of 4-ray installations, but also 
to the more general acknowledgement on the part of 
gynaecologists of the necessity for better care of the 
patient both before and after radiotherapeutic measures. 

The PrREsIDENT objected strongly to the use cf x rays 
in the treatment of fibroids. There were exceptional cases 
in which their use was justified, but to destroy as a 
routine healthy ovaries for the sake of a diseased uterus 
was an altogether wrong principle. Fibroids subjected to 
a-ray treatment often shrank, but never entirely dis- 
appeared, and he had had on many occasions to operate 
on elderly women because fibroids thus shrunken were 
giving rise to trouble. The ideal treatment of fibroids 
was myomectomy, and the technique of that operation 
was now so much improved that very few cases were 
outside its scope. 








ACUTE HEAD INJURIES 
At a joint meeting of the Sections of Neurology and 
Surgery of the Royal Society of Medicine on December 
2nd, with Mr. C. H. FaaGceE in the chair, a discussion on 
the diagnosis and treatment of acute head injuries was 
opened by Dr. GEORGE RIDDOCH. 

Cases of head injury, Dr. Riddoch said, were frequent, 
and appeared to be on the increase. Effective treatment 
in the early stages could do much to prevent sequelae. 
Concussion, the commonest result of head injury, had 
been defined as a widespread paralysis of the function of 
the brain. Concussed patients showed a tendency towards 
recovery. The onset of symptoms followed immediately 
on the injury, and might include loss of consciousness, 
dizziness, and sometimes confusion. In a mild case there 
was no change in pulse or temperature, and the patient 
might carry out whatever he was doing, even to the 
extent of playing out a game of football. Afterwards he 
might have no recollection of his actions following the 
injury, and his behaviour at the time usually gave the 
impression of imperfect conscious guidance. In a severe 
case, loss of consciousness was deep, the pupils might be 
fixed, the pulse rate slow, reflexes abolished, and the 


blood pressure low, indicating loss of function in the 
cerebrum and brain stem. If the bulbar centres were 


affected respiration suffered first, and might be suspended 
long enough for artificial respiration to be needed to tide 
the patient over the first shock. As recovery took place 
the heart began to beat more forcibly, the patient 
vomited, consciousness returned, he was restless, stupid, 
or irritable, and complained of headache. If recovery was 
delayed, if unconsciousness or a stuporous state persisted, 
if there was local paralysis, or blood in the cerebro-spinal 
fluid, brain injury must be suspected. Symptoms of 
severe concussion with fixed pupils and bulbar signs were 
almost always associated with contusions throughout the 
brain, in spite of the contrary opinion often expressed by 
pathologists. After the initial patients with 
cerebral contusion began to recover slowly ; they were 
irritable or complained of headache, 
vomited, and were sometimes delirious at night. This 
state might persist for days. Even when the more serious 


collapse, 


drowsy, severe 





symptoms abated the headache often persisted, and might 
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be accompanied by loss of attention and initiative by 
irritability and sleeplessness. Headache might be sal 
ciated with either an increase or a decrease of tension 
within the skull. Where it was due to hypertension it 
was severe, and aggravated by emotion, strong light 
physical effort, or by lying down. The pressure of the 
cerebro-spinal fluid was found to be raised. Headache 
due to hypotension was associated with a low Pressure 
of cerebro-spinal fluid, and was relieved by lying down 
These patients were often relieved by tilting up the foot 
of the bed on blocks. Gross mental defect for longer than 
a few days was uncommon, though minor mental djs 
turbances, such as loss of attention and initiative, were 
frequently found. Focal signs of cerebral contusion were 
sometimes absent. When present, they usually affectey 
the pupils, the sense of smeil or of hearing. Diplopia, 
squint, or defect of conjugate lateral movement of the 
eyes was sometimes found. Rarely, a Parkinsonian stats 
followed head injury, and epileptiform fits had bee, 
known to develop months or even years afterwards, 
Surgery had little place in the early treatment. Reg 
for a week or ten days was advisable after slight cop. 
cussion. In severe concussion the patient must be treated 
for shock and kept at rest ; strychnine was sometimes 
valuable at this time, and some clinicians recommended 
the use of pituitary. When the stage of reaction was 
over, lumbar puncture might be performed, and the 
pressure of the cerebro-spinal fluid measured. If it was 
high the patient should be propped up ; if low the foot 
of the bed should be raised. To reduce intracranial} 
pressure three methods were available. The first of these, 
lumbar puncture, was not without danger, and its ug 
should be confined, he considered, to_cases where there 
was much free blood in the cerebro-spinal fluid. The 
second method was to give hypertonic solutions intra. 
venously, by mouth, or by the rectum. Glucose could 
be given intravenously, and magnesium sulphate by way 
of the alimentary tract. This also a dangerous 
measure if pushed too far, but was valuable in some cases, 
Operative decompression, the third method, was not 
often necessary. To raise the intracranial pressure the 
patient should remain lying down, intravenous injections 
of hypotonic solutions being given. He did not favour 
the use of morphine to control restlessness ; bromide and 
chloral were safer. The patient should remain at rest 
for three weeks after an injury with contusions, and 
convalescence should cover another three or four weeks. 
Mr. GEOFFREY JEFFERSON said that in all cases of head 
injury serious enough to call for treatment in the early 
stages the state was probably due to contusion of the 
brain. Trotter regarded the symptoms of concussion as 
being due to an arrest of the cerebral circulation. What- 
ever the actual mechanism, it likely that those 
patients who remained stuporous had suffered cerebral 
contusion. Contusion was usually taken to imply 
haemorrhage, and small haemorrhages were frequently 
found scattered in the brain substance in such cases, but 
they were not nearly so widespread as was_ generally 
supposed, being for the most part limited to the poles 
and to the vicinity of any laceration. Oedema was fre- 
quently found round the cells of the cortex, and_ the 
perivascular sheaths of the capillaries were often distended 
with red blood cells so closely packed that they could 


was 


Was 


only have collected by rupture of the vessels. Perivasculat 
oedema was also a common finding in the region of a 
haemorrhage. It was possible that these appearances 


were artefacts, but they were not seen in ordinary sections 
prepared in the same way. Possibly these collections of 
oedema might themselves injure the tissues into which 
they were forced. In the ventricles the fluid might be 
driven downwards towards the bulb. Animal! experiments 
showed that this might cause death if it occurred rapidly, 
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ad not seen it happen in man. Surgeons took 
hat patients with head injuries who failed to 
ousness were suffering from compression, but 
mber of them were not compressed at all. 
The pressure of the cerebro-spinal fluid might be low, and 
this explained why intravenous injections of hypertonic 
solutions were not invariably successful. The histological 
ictures of oedema were sO striking that he considered 
e of hypertonic solutions rational in most cases. 
But it would not produce improvement in patients with 
cerebral contusion, and it should not be used until the 
pressure of the cerebro-spinal fluid had been found to be 
ich. Lumbar puncture was dangerous if used as an 
yncontrolled therapeutic measure. Haemorrhage from the 
middle meningeal artery was comparatively rare, but had 
received exaggerated attention in the textbooks. Venous 
bleeding with subdural haematoma was commoner in his 
experience than extradural haemorrhage, and acute sub- 
dural haemorrhage could cause death as rapidly as bleeding 
from the middle meningeal artery. 

Dr. RitcHte Russet described the records of 200 cases 
of head injury investigated at the Royal Infirmary, 
Edinburgh. These had been grouped according to the 
length of loss of consciousness. In uncomplicated cases, 
he said, the steps in recovery were similar. The patients 
might be in a drowsy, talkative, or unreserved state, and 
would then, quite suddenly, realize that they were in 
strange surroundings. Retrograde amnesia was usually 
brief, seldom covering more than one or two minutes. 
The pupils might be affected, and the plantar response 
was often extensor, particularly in those patients who 
failed to recover. Rigidity was often a sign of sub- 
arachnoid haemorrhage ; the red cell count in the cerebro- 
spinal fluid gave some indication of the extent of haemor- 
thage. There was a large group of stuporous patients in 
whom the pressure of the cerebro-spinal fluid was low, 
and another group of patients whose mental condition 
appeared to be normal, but in whom the pressure of the 
cerebro-spinal fluid was high. Those with a high red cell 
count in the fluid were often stuporous and no red cells 
could be found, as a rule, four or five days after the 
injury. The white cells shared in the fall of the cell 
count except in one case where purulent meningitis had 
developed. He did not consider that it was always desir- 
able to attempt the reduction of intracranial pressure in 
the early stages, when a high tension might have a func- 
tion in checking haemorrhage. The use of morphine 
appeared to be safe, provided the patient was allowed to 
recover between each dose. 

Mr. J. P. Ross mentioned the difficulty of recognizing 
subdural haematoma where it was subacute rather than 
chronic. He described a case in a man of 40, who 
sustained a fracture of the left parietal. The symptoms 
were those of contusion, but on the twenty-third day 
his: pupils became unequal for the first time, and 
he died within an hour. Post-mortem examination 
revealed a large subdural clot. A second case had a some- 
what similar history, and Mr. Ross gave it as his opinion 
that where any patient diagnosed as suffering from con- 
tusion was not doing well, the cranium should be ex- 
plored. He asked whether the presence of haemorrhage 
could be ruled out of consideration if the pressure of the 
cerebro-spinal fluid was low, and described a case in which 
conservative treatment had been successfully adopted on 
this assumption. He had also deliberately refrained from 
operating on four cases of depressed fracture of the skull, 
and had obtained good results. He asked whether the 
meeting considered that depressed fractures invariably 
Tequired operation. 

Mr. Jutran Taytor described a case in which cerebral 
oedema had been demonstrated by the discovery of 
arachnoid blisters at operation. In dealing with sub- 
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dural haemorrhage he reminded the meeting that the 
larger the lesion the more slowly it grew, and the more 
urgent was the need for operation. A mild bout of coma 
might be followed by a severe one in which the patient 
died, so that it was essential to make the diagnosis as 
early as possible, and to explore both sides for the 
haemorrhage. The brain would to some extent accom- 
modate itself to the growth of the haematoma, but there 
was a point at which it would be suddenly overcome. 

Mr. DonaLp ARMouR asked what was the basis of 
photophobia occurring as an isolated symptom following 
a head injury, and described cases in which severe photo- 
phobia had occurred, apparently without other symptoms. 

Dr. C. P. Symonps proposed the adoption of ‘‘ traumatic 
stupor’’ and ‘‘traumatic delirium’’ in _ place of 
vaguer terms which had been used, such as “‘ cerebral 
irritation.’’ He considered that in head injuries the state 
seldom bore a resemblance to cerebral compression as 
found in patients with cerebral tumour or hydrocephalus, 
and that the symptoms were more likely to be due to 
injury to neural tissues. On the Continent recent observa- 
tions made on patients dying from intercurrent disease 
within a few weeks of a head injury showed that there 
were changes present in the nerve cells and myelin. 
These might account better for the clinical picture than 
the compression theory. He agreed that morphine could 
safely be used in the manner described by Dr. Russell. 

Dr. Russet Braln said that Mr. Jefferson had explained 
clearly why hypertonic solutions were often valueless. 
They increased the osmotic pressure of the blood, and, 
consequently, not only reduced the flow of cerebro-spinal 
fluid, but increased its absorption ; but, as Mr. Jefferson 
had shown, the perivascular sheaths of the capillaries 
were distended with fluid, so that absorption must be 
defective ; and he doubted whether it was wise to add 
to the strain on the capillaries by trying to promote 
absorption through a damaged channel. 

In reply to the chairman, who asked whether there 
were any clinical signs by which it was possible to 
recognize the type of case in which lumbar puncture 
might be harmful, Mr. Jefferson said that it was dangerous 
to draw off a quantity of cerebro-spinal fluid by lumbar 
puncture from a patient who was stuporous and cyanotic. 
He had found cases in which extradural haematoma was 
associated with a low pressure of cerebro-spinal fluid. He 
agreed that where subdural haematoma was suspected 
both sides should be explored. 

Dr. Rrppocu, in reply, said that the existence of photo- 
phobia as an isolated symptom was difficult to explain. 
Some symptoms of cerebral irritation might have been 
present in the cases described by Mr. Armour. 


OBSTETRICS AND GYNAECOLOGY 


At a meeting of the North of England Obstetrical and 
Gynaecological Society, held in Manchester, Professor 
CARLTON OLDFIELD (Leeds) described an unusual case of 
obstructed labour, due to retroflexion of the full-term 
gravid uterus. 

The patient, who was a primigravida aged 25, was net 
ante-natally. She had no abnormal symptoms 
during pregnancy. The membranes ruptured twelve hours 
before the onset of labour pains. Her doctor was then called 
in and found the fundus 2 to 3 inches above the umbilicus, 
and, on vaginal examination, an arm presenting and a large 
mass in the hollow of the sacrum. The os was high up and 
could not be reached. The patient was admitted to a nursing 
home, and Mr. Oldfield opened the abdomen, intending to 


examined 


remove the tumour and deliver later per vias naturales. On 
inspection of the uterus it was noted that the bladder 
reflection lay a hand’s breadth above the symphysis. The 


uterus on being lifted out of the abdomen tended to slip 
back. The tumour, having been raised from the pelvis, was 
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found to be uterine, possibly a fibroid. As the child lay 
obliquely its position was rectified, the arm being replaced 
by pressure upwards through the pouch of Douglas and the 
head placed over the brim of the pelvis. It was then decided 
to remove the tumour. A small incision was made with a 
view to enucleation, but on deepening this it was found that 
the placenta had been entered. The incision was therefore 
enlarged through normal thick uterine tissue and a Caesarean 
section performed. It was now evident that the incision 
was on the posterior wall of the uterus, extending from the 
insertion of the right tube obliquely down and to the left. 
Apart from a crack in the peritoneal surface of the posterior 
wall at the junction of the two segments no sign of adhesion 
or injury could be found. Mother and child both did well. 


Professor DouGaLt (Manchester) described an unusual 
case of carcinoma of the cervix uteri. 


The patient, aged 31, had been married five years, but 
had not been pregnant. The periods were regular, the loss 
normal, and there was no intermenstrual discharge. She was 
admitted to the Manchester Royal Infirmary as a case of 
pyrexia of unknown origin. There was a history of ill- 
health for four months, and a continuous temperature ranging 
from 100° to 103°, with night sweats. Repeated and 
varied physical and laboratory examinations having failed to 
reveal anything beyond a severe secondary anaemia, the 
the speaker was asked to see her. <A tentative diagnosis of 
cystic disease of the cervix with infection was made after 
examination, and confirmed by further examination under an 
anaesthetic. Before anything could be done the patient died. 
At post-mortem the condition was found to be a cystic 
carcinoma lying to the left of the canal and displacing it to 
the right. Both iliac and lumbar glands were infected, and 
contained malignant deposits. Microscopically the tumour 
was found to be a very active squamous-celled (not, as one 
would have expected, columnar-celled) carcinoma. Though 
sufficiently advanced to produce metastases in the lumbar 
giands it had not vet broken through into the cervical or 
vaginal canal. The age and nulliparity of the patient, the 
absence of bleeding discharge and pain, were remarkable 
features of this case. 


Mr. N. T. Epwarps (Derby) showed a_ pear-shaped 
multilocular cystic tumour growing in the anterior part of 
the right labium minus. The cystic spaces were lined 
by cubical epithelium dipping down in places into the 
stroma and suggesting sweat glands. The patient, a 
multipara, had had the tumour as long as she could 
remember. It became swollen and _ painful at the 
menstrual periods. Mr. Edwards inclined to the view 
that it was an adenoma arising from a sweat gland. 

Mr. S. B. Herp reported a case of rupture of the uterus 
during spontaneous delivery. 


The patient, when a primigravida aged 35, two weeks post- 
mature, delivered by classical Caesarean section after 
being in labour for forty-six hours. Convalescence 
afebrile. Five years later she was again pregnant, and the 
pelvis being normal she was allowed to go into labour. The 
first stage, assisted by morphine, lasted fourteen hours, the 
second stage two and a half hours. After delivery of the 
child a gap in the anterior wal! could be felt. As there was 
considerable loss the placenta was removed manually. Opera- 
tion was decided on, and though there was no sign of free 
fluid in the abdomen the patient became shocked and was 
given a blood transfusion of 5CQ c.cm. Panhysterectomy was 
performed under spinal anaesthesia. There was little blood 
in the abdomen signs of adhesions to the ruptured 
scar. The scar at the point of rupture, a poorly 
developed network of It was of interest that 
the child could be delivered naturally in the presence of a 
rupture of the uterus. 
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Professor DovuGaL showed an unusually large mucous 
cervical polyp in a patient, a nullipara aged 25, married 
year. She complained of five weeks’ severe loss 
following five months’ amenorrhoea. A large friable mass 
was felt filling the vagina. On microscopical examination 
this was found to be an extremely active but benign 


one 














i 
adenoma of the cervix. On this finding it was decided x 
remove the growth locally, which arose from the POsterig, 
wall of the cervical canal. The patient went home jy 
good condition a week later. Professor Mites PHILLps 
said he had had a similar case, which later became very 
actively malignant. He doubted very much if these Japp, 
cervical adenomas should be considered benign so far as 
the future was concerned. Professor DouGAL said he had 
scen the patient four months after operation, and them 
was so far no sign of recurrence. 

Professor DouGaL gave a cinematograph demonstratig, 
of an operation on a huge procidentia. This was th 
largest he had seen. The patient was aged 47, had One 
child, now 21, delivered by forceps, and had complained 
of ‘‘ dropping of the womb ’’ for nearly twenty year 
The operation performed was the Fothergill modification 
of the Donald colporrhaphy. Professor Dougal hag 
operated on procidentias of varying size, and had foun 
that the combined amputation of the cervix and doubl 
colporrhaphy never failed to cure the condition. 


“é 


TREATMENT OF VESICULAR MOLE 

Professor LEITH Murray read a paper on the treatmen} 
of vesicular mole. He had been stimulated to read this 
paper by a remark he had heard at the meetings to the 
effect that abdominal hysterotomy for vesicular mo 
was indefensible. He considered the condition a graye 
one, and though the fourteen cases he now reported did 
well he had, in his younger days, seen many desperate 
cases result from evacuation from below. The recorded 
mortality ranged between 10 and 25 per cent. Vesicular 
mole was a disease occurring in women old enough to 
have further pregnancies. It had a~slight but definite 
tendency to malignant transformation, carried an inherent 
tendency to serious haemorrhage, and, when treated 
inauspiciously, a risk of sepsis and perforation of the 
uterus. He recommended the operation of abdominal 
hysterotomy for this condition. Even with a large mole 
it was almost bloodless. A dry swab easily and rapidly 
evacuated the whole mole in a few seconds, the mole 
coining away practically intact within a brownish capsule 
cf decidua. After this the uterine wall could be easily 
inspected for signs of penetration or haemorrhagic infiltra- 
tion. This treatment was carried out in four of the 
fourteen cases reported. Of the ten not so treated two 
developed chronic epithelioma later, and though there was 
no case of sepsis in the series, in two bleeding was leading 
to a visible anaemia. Of the four treated by abdominal 
hysterotomy, two had since borne full-term children, 
In one, aged 49, hysterectomy followed the hysterotomy 
on account of age. The third, who had not since had 
a child, was aged 39, and had two fibroids removed at 
the same time. 


THE SEDIMENTATION TEST 
At a meeting of the Section of Pathology of the Royal 
Academy of Medicine in Ireland, held in the Royal College 
of Physicians on November 20th, with the president, Dr. 
J. T. WicHam, in the chair, Dr. A. R. Hatpenny read 
a note on the sedimentation test. 

In the course of discussion, the PRESIDENT expressed the 
view that if this test could be performed with a smallet 
quantity of blood than 8 c.cm. it would be easier to cary 
out. He felt that the same rate of sedimentation would 
be obtained if the tube used were narrow or wide. After 
asking whether age made any difference, he gave it as 
his opinion that the rate might possibly increase with 
advancing years. 

Dr. SpENCE SMYTHE said that during the last sixteen 
months the sedimentation rate had been estimated in the 
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Rotunda Hospital in various cases of pregnancy. As 
controls, twelve normal non-pregnant women were taken, 
in all of whom the sedimentation rate was 120 per minute 
or over—a perfectly normal figure. During the child- 
“pearing period, age did not seem to affect the sedimenta- 
tion rate at all. The test was really of no use as a test 
for pregnancy because the rate was not accelerated before 
definite clinical evidence of pregnancy was present. In 
one case of hyperemesis gravidarum, the rate was much 
delayed for the particular time of pregnancy. This might 
have been due to the fact that the patient had been 
starved in the course of treatment. In eight cases of 
normal puerperium where food was given, the rate, one 
and a half hours after a meal, was definitely delayed. 
The giving of anti-streptococcal serum intramuscularly 
also delayed the rate. In puerperal sepsis of uterine origin 
the rate was much accelerated, and took a very long time 
to return to normal. Anaemia caused no increase in the 
rate. 

Dr. T. T. O’FarRELL said that figures for this test had 
been given in Parkinson’s disease, and the question arose 
as to whether one got different results when that disease 
followed encephalitis lethargica. He had done the test in 
a few cases, and those which were of the ordinary type 
showed a more rapid drop in rate than did the post- 
encephalitic cases. Dr. T. W. T. D1ILton said that in 
cases of lung tuberculosis, this test had proved to be of no 
value in diagnosis, but it had been found useful as a 
prognostic test. In cases of bone tuberculosis, however, it 
was extremely valuable. Personally he regarded this test, 
together with accurate estimations of weight, as even more 
important than the keeping of a temperature chart. 

Dr. Hatrenny, in repiy, said that all her patients had 
had 8 c.cm. of blood removed from the vein. She found 
this preferable to taking blood from the finger. Any slight 
jnaccuracy in the carrying out of the test might be accen- 
tuated by using a small amount of blood. All her patients 
were under 30 years of age. She had had no opportunity 
of using the test in a case of Parkinson’s disease. 


CARCINOMA OF APPENDIX 
Mr. F. J. Henry showed a specimen of carcinoma of the 
appendix. The patient, a young woman aged 22, was 
admitted to hospital with a typical attack of acute 
appendicitis. It was her first attack which, when she was 
seen, appeared to be subsiding. Operation revealed an 


acutely inflamed but unperforated appendix with a 
single concretion at the distal end and a _ nodule 
of solid yellow tissue immediately above it. Mr. Henry 


briefly reviewed the literature dealing with these tumours, 
in reference to the statements of Wilkie, McQueen, and 
Shera, who had reported similar cases. 

Dr. J. Lair described the pathological condition. 

The PresipENT suggested that this was a case of in- 
filtrating carcinoma. He did not think it was a basal- 
celled tumour. Mr. A. B. CLery referred to two cases of 
carcinoma of the appendix recently under his care. In 
both cases metastases formed, the cancer being of the 
colloid type. 

Dr. T. T. O’FarRELL said that in cases of carcinoma 
of the intestinal tract, yellow pigment was frequently 
seen. He thought this might be a secondary tumour, and 
regarded it as being of the scirrhous type. He could not 
believe that a specimen could be genuinely malignant 
Microscopically and fail to prove malignant afterwards. 

Mr. D. J. Torrens referred to tumours which were 
described as argentine carcinomata (because the cells 
stained with silver nitrate), and mentioned that in the Mayo 
Clinic this condition was said to occur in about one out 

In some cases the patients were 
He mentioned one case in a man 


of 250 cases examined. 
over 60 years of age. 
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aged 39, and another he had seen in which metastases had 
been found in the testis eight years after operation. Most 
of the cases which were recorded were, clinically, cases of 
acute intestinal disease. 

Sir WILLIAM WHEELER deprecated the use of the term 
carcinoma ’’ in connexion with these unusual tumours 
of the appendix. Cases of carcinoma occurring in young 
people grew rapidly and destroyed life by early metastatic 
glandular involvement. The type of growth under dis- 
cussion was found almost without exception in young 
people, and there was a striking absence of metastases. 
He did not regard these growths as malignant in the 
accepted sense of the word. The term ‘“‘ carcinoma,’’ 
when applied to a tumour removed from a young subject, 
suggested to the clinician that metastases were to be 
expected and that the prognosis was unusually bad ; the 
exact reverse was the fact in cases of so-called carcinoma 
of the appendix. 


ce 


SARCOMA OF TESTIS 

Mr. F. J. HeENRy showed a specimen of sarcoma of the 
testis. The patient was a man aged 22. For two months 
he had noticed a hard enlargement of the right testis, which 
had increased progressively until it had attained the size 
of a grape-fruit. The swelling was nodular, particularly 
at the posterior part, where it simulated the clinical 
features of tuberculous disease. The testis and epididymis 
were removed through an inguinal incision. The macro- 
scopic appearances of the sectioned organ showed a 
fibrou’ stroma with scattered areas of necrosis. Early 
recurrences in the iliac lymph glands had taken place, but 
these were yielding in the most dramatic way to deep 
x-ray therapy. Dr. J. Lair described the pathological 
condition, the tumour being, in his opinion, a seminoma. 

The PRESIDENT said that testicle tumours were usually 
mixed tumours. He thought that this tumour was a 
genuine carcinoma and not a sarcoma, and that the cells 
were more of an epithelial than of a connective tissue 
nature. Dr. J. McGratH agreed that this tumour was a 
seminoma ; it seemed to him to have the typical features. 
The cells were large, had large nuclei, and extended in 
sheaths arranged round the blood vessels. The only thing 
against a seminoma was the patient’s age, for these 
tumours usually occurred in men between 40 and 50. 
Dr. T. W. T. Ditton thought there was a difference 
between the cells which were in sheath formation and 
those which were arranged round the blood vessels. 

Dr. Lair and Mr. Henry replied, the latter stating 
that from the clinical point of view this. was a tumour of 
excessive malignancy. 





At a meeting of the Aberdeen Medico-Chirurgical Society 
held on December 3rd, with the president, Mr. F. K. 
Smith, in the chair, Mr. Norman M. Dott of Edinburgh 
read a paper on the surgery of the posterior cranial fossa 
in childhood and adolescence. Mr. Dott discussed in detail 
the three commonest lesions—chronic basal leptomeningitis, 
astrocytoma, and medulloblastoma of the cerebella vermis, 


| as exemplifying an inflammatory disease, a benign tumour, 


and a malignant tumour. Several illustrative cases of 
these conditions were demonstrated, and the diagnosis 
and treatment were described. Mr. Dott also mentioned 
tumours of the pituitary neighbourhood, gliomas of the 
cerebral hemispheres, benign meningiomas of the convex 
surface of the brain, angiomas, tumours of the cerebello- 
pontine angle, and trigeminal neuralgia, giving illustrations 
of several of these conditions to bring out the particular 
methods of diagnosis and surgical treatment required for 
each. Mr. Witit1amM ANpeRSON, Dr. A. G. ANDERSON, 
Professor CRUICKSHANK, Sir ASHLEY MAacKINTOSH, Mr. 
G. H. Cott, and Dr. J. Ross Mackenzie, took part in the 
discussion following Mr. Dott’s address, and Sir John 
Marnoch expressed the appreciation of the large audience. 
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Reviews 


A TREASURY OF BIOLOGICAL KNOWLEDGE 

It would be a thousand pities if those who are in search 
of the best that is known of the world of life should turn 
away from the two volumes entitled Life: Outlines of 
General Biology’ because of their bulk. For consider 
what these two great tomes represent. Into them two of 
the most gifted of modern naturalists have gathered the 
harvests of their lifetime. Nearly half a century ago, 
when the authors, J. ARTHUR THOMSON and PatTRiIck 
GEDDES, were extramural lecturers in Edinburgh, they 
brought out together a new theory as to the cause of 
sex (The Evolution of Sex, 1889)—a theory founded on 
metabolic activitv—the male being male because of a 
lavishness in the expenditure of energy, and the female, 
female because of a greater economy in the husbanding 
of resources. In this early period of collaboration they 
resolved that in the fullness of time they would give the 
world a larger and better knowledge of how life is 
manifested in all its aspects than it ever had _ before. 
The authors have kept their promise ; they have given 
thinking men and women, for to-day and for many days 
to come, a vast treasury of biological knowledge. 

In these days, when biology tends to reserve its 
rewards for those who successfully extend a single aspect 
of its field, it is right that some signal recognition should 
be given by the public to those who rise above specialties 
and seek to weave all the manifestations of life into a 


systematic whole. That is what the authors of this 
treatise have done. Not that they have not been 
specialists. Sir J. Arthur Thomson won early recog- 


nition by his monograph on the alcyonaria ; he is still 
the leading authority on this group of lowly animals. 
Professor Geddes entered the field of botany. But both 
became interested in the “‘ web of life ’’—the surprising 
ways in which living things of all kinds are linked 
together for better or for worse. They became more con- 
cerned with the biographies of animals than with the 
manner in which their anatomical parts have been put 
together. It is this common interest in the bonds 
which link living things together which has cemented 
and maintained the happy partnership formed in their 
early days in Edinburgh. Both were then alive 
to the fact that medicine, rightly considered, is a 
branch of biology, and hence in this work we find, 
again and again, problems which concern medical men 
discussed with knowledge and enlightenment. Their main 
thesis, however, is that human life in all its aspects is 
but part of the great field of biology. Both authors are 
convinced that if human beings are to live their lives 
aright a knowledge of biology is essential for everyone. 
Indeed, for many years Professor Geddes has devoted 
himself to the application of biological knowledge to 
several departments of human activity—to education, to 
sociology, to eugenics, and to civics and town-planning. 
In their preface the authors confess that ‘“‘ certain 
shades of difference remain ’’ in their respective outlooks. 
Although no indication is given anywhere in these volumes 
as to the parts written by each author, yet a marked 
difference in style and manner of statement will supply 
readers with a clue to their respective contributions. 
Both, to be sure, are masters of the art of exposition ; 
in simplicity and clarity of statement, and in happy 
choice of apposite illustration, Sir J. Arthur Thomson 
stands, as the world has long recognized, in a class by 
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himself. Professor Geddes has a style of his 0 
Carlylean in turn of phrase—and he is often inclined, jj 
the great seer, to preach rather than to teach. Usi 
such clues to disentangle the respective Contributions 
made by our authors, the reviewer is impressed, Not by 
the ‘“‘shades of difference,’’ but by the remarkable 
measure of agreement which has been reached. 
consensus of outlook is all the more wonderful when ye 
consider the very difficult and delicate problems which 
had to be faced. What is the relationship between 
and mind? Both authors agree that mind is an aspect of 
life ; mind cannot be separated from body ; both autho 
are monists, not dualists. Then there is the Problem of 
life itself. Can the processes of life be interpreted On a 
purely physical or mechanical basis? Both autho, 
return the same answer: life has to be investigated 
mechanical means, but when the physicist and chemig 
have done their utmost there will still remain much fg 
the vitalist to explain. They thus sail between the 
mechanical Scylla and the vitalistic Charybdis, and gay 
their biological barque from shipwreck. Then there jg 
that matter of endless debate—the respective parts played 
by heredity and environment, ‘* nature ’’ and “‘ nurture,” 
in shaping the lives of individuals and of species. Both 
authors are Weismannists, yet both hold that a liyj 
thing and its surroundings make an indivisible whole: 
nature and nurture are inseparable. Indeed, it may i 
suspected that Professor Geddes holds, as it is right 
that every educationist should do, that in shaping the 
destiny of living things nurture is more important thay 
nature. Then there is the pressing modern question of 
regulating or controlling the human birth rate. Ou 
authors regard the practice of contraception as justifable, 
The present population of the world is approaching 2,00 
millions ; with unrestrained fertility the numbers might 
be trebied in the course of the next two centuries. With 
a total population of 6,000 millions our little earth 
would be uncomfortably overcrowded. To prevent such 
a consummation—a ‘‘ debacle’ the authors name it- 
a judicious regulation of birth rate and a wiser mode of 
selective mating must be introduced into all human 
communities. 

The wide measure of harmony, so noticeable in this 
combined work, springs not from agreement in such single 
items as have just been cited, but is due to a very inter 
esting circumstance. The authors have succeeded in 
coming to common decisions because both are convinced 
believers in evolution. It is not a lip-service they pay 
to Darwin ; they are just as convinced as the master was 
that every form of life is now in process of evolution, 
The sceptics still ask for instances when, as Sir Arthur 
Thomson points out, with numerous illustrations, proofs 
are staring them in the face-—if the anti-evolutionist will 
only look. It may be thought that the reviewer pays 
the authors a poor compliment when he ascribes to them 
a belief in living evolution. Nearly every modern biologist 
believes in evolution—but most of them think of it as 
working in the past, not in the present. Our authors 
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belong to that small school which sees evolution shaping 
our present world of living things. It is this sense of the 
actuality of evolution which gives distinction and value 
to the Outlines of General Biology. 

Life, as presented by its distinguished authors, is 
to be welcomed for its wealth of fact and clarity of 
description—to say nothing of many sly touches of 
humour. It is especially to be welcomed because it 
marks a return to a form of biological learning which has 
long been out of fashion—that kind of learning which was 
known as ‘‘ natural history ’’ in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century—the natural history cultivated by 
John Hunter in London and by the Monros in Scotland. 
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teaching of Cuvier, Owen, Huxley, and of the German | of calcium on oedema, the action of calcium in atopic 
ephologists swept natural history out of English labora- | disorders and in the tieatment of lead poisoning. The 
mo 


lingered on in Edinburgh, where our authors 

across it as an almost moribund tradition. They 
— taken the ‘‘ natural history ’’ of the eighteenth 
- and in the present work we see infused into it 
Se hings of Darwin, the discoveries of Weismann and 
Sede. the modern science of chromosomes, the dis- 
2 veiies which have revealed man as a prey to an infinite 
er of living organisms. They have absorbed and 
sppied the latest discovery of physiologist, embryologist, 
and geneticist. Sir J. Arthur Thomson and Professor 
Patrick Geddes have infused the best of the new learning, 
and of their own learning, into the best of the old, and 
they have done it in such a way that, heavy to hold as 
these volumes are, they will appeal to both young and 
old, expert and amateur. 


tories, but it 


ARTHUR KEITH. 





CALCIUM IN METABOLISM AND IN 
THERAPEUTICS 

Calcium Metabolism and Calcium Therapy,” by Dr. A. 
Cantarow, is divided into three parts: on normal calcium 
metabolism, on abnormal calcium metabolism, and on 
calcium therapy. This division indicates the general pur- 

of the volume, which is to give a reasonably concise 
account of modern knowledge on calcium metabolism, and 
to explain how this knowledge can be used as a rational 
basis for calcium therapy. The need for such a volume 
js emphasized in the preface by Professor H. A. Hare. 
Dr. Cantarow has evidently taken great pains to master 
the literature of his subject, and has endeavoured to give 
a coherent account of normal and abnormal calcium 
metabolism. But the regulation of normal calcium 
metabolism is extremely complex and only understood in 
part, and the evidence on the subject is contained in 
literature which is not readily available to the clinician. 
Calcium therapy has, as a result, developed empirically. 
To say it has ‘‘ developed ’’ is perhaps misleading, because 
much of its past progress might be more suitably described 
as an aimless wandering between the extremes of credulity 
and scepticism. 

The normal function of body cells depends upon the 
presence in the plasma of a few milligrams of ionized 
calcium per 100 c.cm., and this figure is influenzed by 
the supply of vitamin D, the activity of the parathyroids, 
the reaction of the plasma and the amount of calcium 
absorbed from the gut ; this last factor is influenced by 
the calcium content and the calcium-phosphate ratio of 
the food, the reaction of the gut, and the supply of 
vitamin D. Diverse causes may produce similar alterations 
in calcium metabolism. Hypervitaminosis and an excess 
of parathyroid both cause a rise in blood calcium, a loss 
of lime salts from the trabeculae of the bones, and an 
excessive secretion of calcium in the urine. On page 119, 
the author gives a table showing twelve distinct types 
of tetany, in nine of which the blood calcium is decreased 
and in the other three normal. These difficulties account 
for the fact that much of calcium therapy still rests on 
avery insecure basis. 

The author has compressed his subject into a volume 
of 200 pages. The parts dealing with calcium metabolism 
are difficult reading, but it is doubtful whether anyone 
could construct a straightforward account of this subject 
unless he ignored half the evidence available. Some of 
the chief points discussed are: The treatment of tetany, 
the protective action of calcium on the liver, the influence 


* Calcium = Metabolism and Calcium Therapy. By Abraham 
Cantarow, M.D. With a Foreword by Hobart Amory Hare, B.Sc., 
M.D., LL.D. Philadelphia: Lea and Febiger. 1931. (Pp. x + 215. 
2.50 dollars net.) 





volume concludes with a bibliography of fifteen pages, 
giving adequate references to American writings on the 
subject. Other work is dealt with less fully—for example, 
no mention is made of any English work in connexion 
with the discovery of the antirachitic vitamin. 





AN INTRODUCTION TO MEDICINE 

Professor Henry E. Sicerist of Leipzig has written an 
admirable book entitled An Introduction to Medicine,* 
which might well be translated into English. The author 
intends it primarily for the young student, but many 
doctors could also read it with great profit. Beginning 
with three chapters on anatomy, physiology, and psy- 
chology, he leads skilfully, in simple language, to a con- 
sideration of sick people. In particular, the third chapter, 
entitled ‘‘ Seele und Geist,’’ is an excellent introduction 
to the difficult psychological side of medicine, which critics 
of the profession rightly allege is so neglected in the 
average medical school. A section on signs of disease 
leads to a large chapter on disease in general, and this is 
followed by a description of the external and internal 
causes of disease. Under the heading of medical aid, 
Professor Sigerist considers the three divisions of diagnosis, 
treatment, and prophylaxis, and concludes with forty 
pages on ‘“‘ The Doctor,’’ packed with common-sense 
advice on conduct and the general management of 
patients. Here, perhaps, the special conditions existing 
in Germany do not altogether apply to this country, but 
the advice given is, for the most part, of universal applica- 
tion. Throughout the book the author draws a clear 
distinction between disease and diseased individuals, and 
the so-called neo-Hippocratic ideals are evident in most of 
the chapters. As a guide-book for the student in the early 
and confusing days of his career this volume is excellent, 
and those who read it will want it on their shelves as a 
sort of medical Baedeker, for reference whenever they 
find themselves lost in the difficulties of practice. 





DIATHERMY 

It is surely time that an English translation of Dr. H. 
BorpviEr’s Diathermie et Diathermothérapie* appeared. 
This book, honoured by the Académie des Sciences and 
winner of the Prix Montyon (physiology), has now attained 
a sixth edition in the ten years since it was first published 
—a proof that its value has been widely recognized. The 
new edition, dedicated to d’Arsonval, will be welcomed 
for its many new features as well as for the amplification 
of existing chapters. All the subjects dealt with, in 
diverse fields of medicine, are described with the direct- 
ness and clarity indicative of vast practical experience. 
The chapter on the production of high-frequency currents 
and their propagation through various media is both 
interesting and _ intelligible—qualities rarely coexistent 
in the usual descriptions of the physical properties of 
electricity. Various electrodes devised by the author are 
of special interest, and increase the scope of diathermy 
in stomatology and oto-rhino-laryngology. Its applica- 
tion in gynaecology and genito-urinary disorders is 
already established. 

The author seems most happy in the “ surgical ’’ use of 
diathermy, and he has worked for years with the 


‘ 


3 Kinfiihrung in die Medizin. Von Dr. med. Henry E. Sigerist. 
Leipzig: G. Thieme. 1931. (Pp. vi + 405. .12.50.) 

1 Diathermie et Diathermothérapie. Par Dr. H. Bordier.  Sixiéme 
édition. Paris: Bailliére et Fils. 1931. (Pp. xii + 659; 
297 figures. 60 fr.) al 
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increasing belief that the ‘‘bistouri diathermique,’’ or other 
suitable electrode, will revolutionize surgery, particularly 
in its relation to the cure of cancer. The treatment of 
accessible cancers and tumours by diathermy coagulation 
has yielded results beyond all hopes, and in certain cases 
quoted has proved superior to x rays and radium. The 
chapter on cancer of radiologists shows that diathermy 
coagulation has brought fresh hope to the treatment of 
radium dermatitis. This treatment has also been successful 
in cases of lupus where actinotherapy was not suitable— 
that is, where the lesion was extensive and deep, and the 
patient anxious for a quick cure and less concerned with 
the good cosmetic result achieved by light. The author 
supports his observations with convincing notes and photo- 
graphs of the patients he has treated. 

As long ago as 1919 Dr. Bordier was using diathermy 
coagulation in treating tonsillar hypertrophy and infection, 
and continues to find the results all that he wishes for. 
There is never any haemorrhage, the bactericidal effect is 
enormous, and the scar non-adherent and supple. He 
has treated children with success, but does not advocate 
this method for those under 10 years. His original treat- 
ment of anterior poliomyelitis, combining radiotherapy 
and galvanization with diathermy, is now being practised 
by many electrotherapeutists. 

To the casual observer, this book may seem to be 
advocating diathermy as a universal remedy, but on 
closer study it is obvious that the author speaks from 
a thorough experience, and has a sound basis for his 
statements. 


CUTANEOUS RAY THERAPY 

During the last twenty years actinotherapy in one form 
or another has beceme increasingly important in the 
treatment of skin diseases, and in particular the debt 
owed by dermatologists and their patients to the healing 
powers of x rays and radium has become incalculable. 
Nevertheless, there have not been many practical hand- 
books written on the subject, and consequently we 
welcome Dr. H. H. Hazen’s volume on Cutaneous X-ray 
and Radium Therapy.’ Dr. Hazen is a dermatologist of 
very great experience in this subject, and the methods 
and technique which he describes can be safely followed. 
There is, however, one great difference between American 
and European practice in the measurement of #-ray 
dosage. On this side of the Atlantic we are still accus- 
tomed to rely on the Sabouraud pastille, while in 
America (owing apparently to the dryness of the atmo- 
sphere) it has proved unsatisfactory, and hence Americans 
for the most part use an arithmetical formula, which has 
to be worked out separately for every x-ray tube. In 
consequence of this, gas tubes, the output of which varies 
considerably, are almost extinct in America, and _ their 
place is taken by the Coolidge tube, which lends itself to 
comparatively easy standardization. 

Dr. Hazen’s remarks on the action of radiation upon 
pathological tissues are very interesting. He does not 
believe that the cure of cancer depends upon the direct 
destruction of cancer cells, and thinks that the work done 
by those who have spent their energies in searching for 
the lethal dose necessary in dealing with various forms of 
cancer has been largely wasted. He believes that the 
tissue reaction is the central factor in the cure. His dis- 
cussion of this very important and interesting subject is 
well worth reading. The importance of radiation as a 
therapeutic agent is brought home by his classification of 
skin diseases amenable to its effects. These are classified 





> Cutaneous X-vray_and Radium Therapy. By Henry H. Hazen, 
M.D. London: H. Kimpton. 1931. (Pp. 166; 28 figures. 12s. Gd. 
net.) 








into thirteen groups, ranging from those in which radiat) 
gives good results with or without the aid of other 
peutic agencies, down to a group of rare Ciseaseg ; 
which radiation has occasionally been successful, Pe ; 
of this list shows quite clearly how wide is the Scope f 
actinotherapy in dermatology. In some conditions ty 
x ray, and in others radium, is the agent of choice, 
the treatment of plantar warts much better results 
claimed for radium than for x rays, but the difficulty 
which these troublesome lesions give to the dermatology 
is proved by the very odd confession that very old Warts 
are so difficult to handle that they are best left untreate 
In our opinion, even the most stubborn will yield to; 
suitable combined therapy. We have but little else ty 
cavil at in an excellent and practical book, which shoulj 
be read alike by dermatologists and by those radiologist 
who interest themselves in the problems of  superfic 
therapy. 


NOTES ON BOOKS 

The fifth edition has now appeared of  Profesgy 
HERRICK’sS textbook, An Introduction to Neurologys 
With the increase of knowledge now available the Subject. 
matter has been thoroughly revised and the detaik 
brought up to date. The main part of the book consis 
of a detailed account of the anatomy and physiology ¢ 
the brain and nervous system ; the illustrations are cleg 
and the index is good. Controversial difficulties, such a 
the functions of the cerebral cortex, are dealt wi 
thoughtfully, and the book will be welcomed dy thog 
who wish to place their neurological knowledge on a sounj 
basis. 


The seventh edition of Bainbridge and Menzies’ Essen. 
tials of Physiology’ has been again fevised by Professor 
H. HartripGe, who contributes new chapters on the 
basic principles of the blood, the heart, the circulatioy, 
respiration, the autonomic nervous system, the digestion, 
the metabolism, the kidneys, ductless glands, and gx 
organs. The account of the central nervous system has 
been rearranged with a view to clarifying the information, 
In the previous issue—which appeared in 1929—the chap. 
ters dealing with the sensory nervous and muscular aspects 
of physiology were rewritten by him. The whole volume 
is now up to date; it can be warmly commended to 
medical students and others interested “in elementary 
physiology. 


The appearance of a fourth edition of the weil-known 
book Tropical Hygiene,* by the late Sir Parpey LukKis and 
Colonel BiackHaM, is in itself the best testimony to the 
useful purpose which it serves. The present edition has 
been revised by Lieut.-Colonel A. D. Stewart, and 
chapters on sprue, filariasis, relapsing fever, leprosy and 
typhus, maternity and child welfare, etc., have been 


added. The aim is to provide a book on elementary 
hvgiene which will appeal to the ordinary resident in the 
Tropics, and peculiarly in India. This aim has been 


well fulfilled. The book is admirably conceived, its scope 
has been carefully chosen, and the subject-matter, though 
intended for the non-medical reader, is treated in a 
properly scientific manner, and opinion when expressed is 
well balanced. Communicable diseases in the Tropics, 
and the part plaved by insects, climatic conditions, water, 
food, nutrition, clothing, housing, and sanitation, are dealt 
with in turn as in a large textbook. Its chiet use will be, 





6 An Introduction to Neurology. By C. Judson Herrick. Fifth 
edition, thoroughly revised. Philadelphia and London: W. B 
Saunders Company. 1931. (Pp. 417; 188 figures. 12s. 6d. net.) 

7 Bainbridge and Menzies’ Essentials of Physiology. Seventh 
edition. Edited and revised by H. Hartridge, M.D., Sc.D, 
M.R.C.P., F.R.S. London and New York: Longmans, Green and 
Co. 19381. (Pp. x + 583; 166 figures. 14s. net.) ‘ 

® Tropical Hygiene. By the late Surgeon-General Sir Pardey Lukis, 
K.C.S.1., and Colonel R. J. Blackham, C.B., C.M.G., C.LE., D.S.O% 
M.D., D.PH. Fourth edition, revised and enlarged by Lieute 
Colonel A. D. Stewart, M.B., F.R.C.S.E., D.P.H., D.T.M. and H, 
I.M.S. Calcutta: Thacker, Spink and Co. 1981. (Pp. xi + 441) 
79 figures. Rs.5.) 
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intended to be, for those resident in India and the 
East ; for this reason plague in South Africa, trypanoso- 
miasis and American leishmaniasis find no place ; also it 
ma be mentioned that venereal diseases, yaws, and 
: retosorniasis are not dealt with, and helminth injections 
tél de ankylostomiasis receive but scanty notice. 


Minor Surgery,” by the late Mr. L. R. Firretp, has now 
been: revised by his colleague Mr. R. J. McNEtLy Love, 
who has preserved in the second edition the general style 
and arrangement which proved so acceptable to many 
readers. Certain additions have, however, been made in 
‘regard to the examination of the patient, and a short 
section on the ear has been included, dealing with the 
sresence of foreign bodies, rupture of the drum, acute 
otitis media, and furunculosis of the external ear. The 
new edition will be welcomed by students and practitioners 
who. desire a short practical summary of minor surgery 
clearly expressed and well indexed. 


as it is 


The formation of the National Government: and. the 
subsequent general election have brought about many 
changes in the sixty-fourth annual issue of Whitaker's 
“‘Almanack,’® published early in December in order that it 
may be available for transmission over-seas before the end 
of the year. The Cabinet as reconstructed and the New 
House of Commons are included, together with articles 
on the financial crisis and government by party. Statis- 
tical tables are also provided to show the source of the 
world’s food and other products, and the quantities and 
places of origin of Great Britain’s food imports. The 
preliminary results of the Census are recorded. The index 
has again been enlarged, and now consists of 140 columns, 
containing upwards of 20,000 references. 


The recent financial and social conditions in Germany 
probably account for the fact that since the commence- 
ment of this year there has been a marked slowing-down 
in the appearance of the various volumes of the third 
edition of Kolle and v. Wassermann’s Handbuch der patho- 
genen Mikrodrganismen,"' which is being published seriatim. 
We have now received three further Parts—48, 49, and 
50. The last of these is indicated as the conclusion of the 
whole series, and contains a general detailed index, a list 
of authors, and an analysis of the contents of each of the 
preceding volumes. Part 48, which is concerned entirely 
with dysentery, has been prepared by the capable hands of 
Professors O. Lentz of Berlin and R. Prigge of Frankfort. 
As in the case of the rest of this series, a great amount 
of minute detail is compressed into the volume, which will 
thus be of more particular interest to research workers. 
Part 49 contains an account of paratyphoid infections, 
prepared by Dr. G. Elkeles of Berlin and Dr. R. Standfuss 
of Potsdam. Each volume includes a comprehensive 
bibliography, and these three final Parts form a fitting 
conclusion to a work of high merit. 


The series of French books entitled Précis de Patho- 
logie Médicale!” is being issued in eight or nine volumes, 
of which some have already appeared and others are in 
course of preparation. The third volume, on respiratory 
diseases, by F. Bezangon and S. I. pe Jona, has reached 
a second edition, and the fourth volume, on diseases of 
the heart and vessels, by M. A. CLeErc and N. DescHamps, 
has recently been issued. These well-illustrated books aim 
at giving to medical students and practising physicians a 
general review of the pathological aspects of disease, the 
subject being approached from the clinical rather than 
from the purely pathological point of view. The complete 
series is a valuab!e addition to a medical library, and the 
two volumes which have just appeared maintain the high 





* Minor Surgery. By Lionel R. Fifield, F.R.C.S. Second edition, 
revised by R. J. McNeill Love, M.S., F.R.C.S. London: H. K. 
Lewis and Co., Ltd. 1931. (Pp. vili + 440 ; 281 figures. 12s. 6d. net.) 

1? Paper cover, 3s. net; cloth, 6s. net. 

" Handbuch der pathogenen Mikrodrganismen. Begriindet von W. 
Kolle und A. v. Wassermann. Lieferung 48, 49, 50.  Dritte, 
erweiterte Auflage. Jena: G. Fischer; Berlin und Wien: Urban 
und Schwarzenberg. 1931. 

 Précis de Pathologie Médicale. Tome III, Maladies de l’ Appareil 
Respiratoire ; 


1931. (70 fr. and 100 fr.) 





Tome IV, Ce@ur: Vaisseaux. Paris: Masson et Cie. ] 


PREPARATIONS AND APPLIANCES 


A NEW SUTURE-HOLDING FORCEPS 
Mr. W. H. Octvie, F.R.C.S., writes: The continuous 
suture, rare on the Continent but almost universal in Britain, 
requires that the material shall be held taut after each stitch, 
to prevent slack developing in the suture line. In most 
surgical operations this is best done by the hands of the 
assistant. In bone and joint surgery, where ‘‘ no touch ”’ 
methods are an essential part of good technique, this is not 
permissible, and the surgeon must either use interrupted 
stitches or employ some form of suture-holding forceps, The 
usual patterns have metal jaws which, though smooth, weaken 
the suture material considerably where they grip it, so that it 
may break at the time or afterwards, allowing the whole 
length of the suture line to gape. This accident is very 
liable to happen with the fine 00 catgut usually employed 
for tendon suture, for approximating the synovial membrane 
and capsule of a joint, or for closing the soft tissues over a 
bone. Down Brothers have made for. me a pair of suture- 
holding forceps, whose general design is that of the familiar 





Guy’s pattern, but whose blades end in a rounded loop open 
at one end, over which is slipped a length of fine rubber 
tubing. The rubber gives a secure grip, but cannot injure 
the finest gut ; it can, of course, be renewed when worn. 


OuABAIN 

Ouabain (Burroughs Wellcome and Co.) is a crystalline 
glucoside extracted from the seeds of Strophanthus gratus. 
In virtue of the fact that it can. be obtained in a chemically 
pure form this substance has been adopted in certain countries 
as the standard of reference for the bio-assay of cardiotonic 
drugs. For clinical use it has the advantage of being a pure 
crystalline substance readily soluble in water. 


BIoLoGicaL TREATMENT OF ORAL DISEASE 

Spirogyl ointment for massage of the gums is stated to 
contain 35 per cent. of fuso-spirochaetic antivirus. Besredka 
showed that heated filtrates of microbic cultures could produce 
lecal immunity, and Séguin investigated the action upon 
lesions of the gums of filtrates of this kind prepared from the 
flora of the mouth. He concluded that they produced a 
beneficial action, and the preparation under consideration is 
based on this work. The makers claim that it has given 
satisfactory clinical results. It is marketed by Sealand 
Trading Co., Ltd. 

COLLOIDAL MERCURY SULPHIDE 

Mercolloid (Bio-Chemical Laboratories, Ltd., Locarno) is a 
preparation of mercury sulphide in colloidal form. It is 
supplied in ampoules for intramuscular injection... The makers 
claim that the injections are painless, that the drug is well 
tolerated, and that it has a powerful treponemicidal action. 
It is recommended for the treatment of syphilitic and para- 
syphilitic conditions, and also for the treatment of psoriasis. 
Chemical analysis of a sample supplied to us showed that 
about four-fifths of the mercury sulphide was suspended in 
colloidal form, whilst the remainder had formed a precipitate. 


British HypoDERMIc NEEDLES 
British Surgical Industries, Ltd. (14, Regent Street, S.W.1), 
have placed on the market their new all-British stainless steel 
hypodermic needles. It is claimed that the quality is superior 
to that of needles of Continental manufacture, which have for 
so long been in general use ; the prices at which they are 
retailed compare favourably with those of the foreign articles. 
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CARCINOMA OF THE HYPOPHARYNX 


The treatment of carcinoma in the lowest part of the 
pharynx, situated behind the larynx and immediately 
above the junction with the oesophagus, presents a 
surgical problem of great complexity. The primary 
functions of respiration and deglutition have to be 
maintained, and, if possible, it is most desirable to 
provide for phonation also by preserving the larynx. 
Further, the treatment planned must take into con- 
sideration the common routes of extension and the 
usual sites of metastases, besides the difficulties in con- 
trolling septic infection inherent in the surgery of the 
pharynx. These tumours, which are not very rare, 
occur chiefly in women immediately behind the plate of 
the cricoid cartilage, but there is also a male group in 
which the tumour is situated on the posterior pharyngeal 
wall. In women the tumours often arise a decade or 
two before the time at which carcinoma usually appears, 
and are constantly preceded by a long period of slight 
dysphagia. Early diagnosis is therefore exceptional, 
and the growths tend to spread down to the cervical 
part of the oesophagus, up towards the pharynx, and 
laterally into the thyroid gland before the nature of the 
complaint is recognized. 

The discussion of this subject, initiated by Mr. Wilfred 
Trotter at the Laryngological Section of the Royal 
Society of Medicine on December 4th, provided an 
opportunity to review the various therapeutic measures, 
any of which may give a brilliant result, but are more 
often unsatisfactory owing to the situation and character 
of the disease. The most drastic surgical operation is 
that devised by Professor Gluck. The entire larynx, 
with a complete segment of the lower pharynx, is 
removed, along with the cervical lymphatic glands of 
both sides ; the pharynx is reconstructed six months 
later by a plastic operation, and the patient is left with 
a tracheal stoma as after a simple total laryngectomy. 
Professor Gluck has long advocated this operation, on 
the ground that no attempt to preserve the larynx is 
compatible with a reasonable expectation of freedom 
from recurrence, and that the separation of the airway 
from the pharynx is a protection against inhalation 
pneumonia. Although a severe mutilation is produced 
by the operation, it is capable of giving a brilliant and 
lasting result. In this country, however, Mr. Trotter 
has long protested against laryngectomy, and has advo- 
cated an operation which removes the tumour and its 
extensions freely, but retains both the larynx and the 
pharynx as far as possible, the portions removed being 
reconstructed by means of skin flaps. Mr. John Hunter 
gave an account of the technique to be followed in the 
varying circumstances which may arise in such under- 
takings, devoting himself to this aspect of the question 





ae 
in greater detail than Mr. Trotter, who gave a general 


description of those pharyngeal tumours which take 
origin around the larynx, and of the principles under. 
lying their surgical treatment. He related a number of 
cases in which the patients had survived many years 
without recurrence and without serious mutilation, 

Professor Carl von Eicken of Berlin also gaye q 
general review, in which he outlined the pathology of 
tumours which arise in the hypopharynx. They differ 
from those of the epilaryngeal group, which grow more 
slowly and form metastases later than do tumou, 
which originate in the sinus pyriformis and lowest part 
of the hypopharynx. Microscopically, many of thes 
tumours are of the anepidermoid or mucous type of 
epithelioma, indicating that a certain proportion might 
prove sensitive to ray therapy. He considered that on 
the whole purely surgical treatment was unsatisfactory 
on account of the technical difficulty of the operations, 
the mortality from sloughing, cellulitis, and pneumonia, 
and the necessity for subsequent plastic operations, 
He had therefore sought a solution of the problem ip 
radiological treatment, and related some encouraging 
results. The application of radium to tumours of the 
hypopharynx can be carried out either by extemal 
application with a pack or in combination with surgery, 
The latter method had been used in eleven cases with- 
out producing any complication, and in two cases the 
tumour had disappeared, leaving the patients free from 
symptoms, whilst in five of the remaining nine the 
tumour had diminished in size. He had no personal 
experience of radiotherapy by deep x rays, but he 
thought that the method of Coutard, who employs 
protracted fractional doses by exposing the patient to 
treatment for one hour daily over a period of three 
weeks, was very promising. Coutard claimed 20 per 
cent. of permanent cures, a better result than could 
be claimed for surgical intervention. 

Mr. Douglas Harmer admitted that so far the results 


of deep x-ray therapy had been disappointing, but he - 


thought that a combination of surgery and radium with 
deep x rays, provided by an apparatus of the requisite 
strength, would show improved results. He gave a 
warning about the stimulating effect on tumour growth 
of inadequate x-ray treatment. Mr. Mollison also 
described what has been accomplished by the deep 
x-ray department at Guy’s, where an apparatus of 
sufficient power is available. The discussion tended to 
show that in the hands of Mr. Trotter the surgery of 
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this region has reached its zenith. Those, however, who 
hold that any further advance in treatment is likely to 
be along lines which are not purely surgical would do 
well to bear in mind some words used by that surgeon 
a few weeks ago: ‘‘ It is commonly supposed that the 
use of radium has greatly simplified the treatment of 
epithelioma of the pharynx. This supposition is not 
true. Radium has given us a new and very powerful 


addition to our means of attack, but so far from simpl- - 


fying the attack has made it more than ever dependent 
on experienced judgement and expert handling. It 38 
possible even that up to the present time the total 
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results as to cure or no 


table periods of freedom from 

currence are actually worse for the introduction of 
acm since it seems likely that many patients who 
might have had a good chance of cure by operation in 
competent hands have had their chance frittered away 
in ineffective radium treatment. If this is so it is, of 
course, only a transient phase, for a proper apprecia- 
tion of the technical requirements of sound radium 
treatment is already replacing the cruder view and 
must in time result in the full benefits of radium being 
made manifest.’’* 

The general conclusion reached at last week’s meeting 
may be summed up as follows. In relatively early 
cases, Where the larynx, the thyroid gland, and the 
upper end of the oesophagus have not been invaded, 
the treatment of choice is the operation of Trotter. A 
segment of the pharynx containing the growth is excised 
and replaced by a flap of skin turned into the wound 
from the surface of the neck. In more advanced cases 
the operation of Gluck is capable of giving the patient 
a long period of freedom from the disease with a 
tolerable functional condition, but with the sacrifice of 
the larynx. On the other hand, where no operation 
can be undertaken, or when it is declined, the use of 
deep x rays or of radon seeds, implanted around the 
tumour either into an open wound or through the skin 
of the neck, may provide great relief from dysphagia 
or even a long period of freedom from active disease. 
Even if the initial treatment be successful, whether it be 
surgical or radiological, it is unfortunately not improb- 
able that the patient will succumb in the end either to 
a local recurrence or to invasion of the mediastinal 
glands. Nevertheless, we may echo the hope enter- 
tained by Mr. Trotter “‘ that the number of cases of 
the severer type will diminish when the natural history 
of these growths becomes more generally known, and it 
is learnt that diagnosis is usually easy at an early stage 
if one knows what to look for.”’ 





SERO-DIAGNOSIS OF SYPHILIS 
Uruguay is to be congratulated on having staged a 
serum conference at Montevideo last year in continua- 
tion of those held at Copenhagen in 1923 and 1928. 
The diagnosis and determination of cure of syphilis by 
serum tests are so important, and at the same time so 
difficult, that every encouragement should be given to 
those who are anxious to improve and correlate the 
methods at our disposal. The campaign against syphilis 
—only really launched at the beginning of this century 
—depends very much for its success on perfecting the 
Various serum reactions. So long as pathologists remain 
in watertight compartments, carrying out their own 
favourite reactions, little progress will be made. It is 
oly by getting them together and comparing their 
results—both with each other and with the clinical 
fndings—that the relative value of the various methods 
tan be assessed. In this conference twelve methods 


‘Wilfred Trotter: Some Principles in the Surgery of the Pharynx. 
Address at the Central London Ihroat Hospital. Lancet, October 
7th, 1931, 





were considered—namely, seven modifications of the 
Bordet-Wassermann, four flocculation, and one sero- 
haemo-flocculation. It will be useful to compare these 
with one another in respect both of sensitiveness and of 
specificity. 

Four of the Wassermann methods, one flocculation, 
and the sero-haemo-flocculation method gave such a 
high percentage of false positive results that they may 
be dismissed at once. The Kahn ‘“‘ presumptive ’’ test 
gave by far the highest percentage of positive results 
in syphilitic serums, with three false positives in non- 
syphilitic ones, while it held its own with the other 
tests in the case of cerebro-spinal fluids, but gave four 
false positives out of 142 non-syphilitic specimens. Its 
principal value, therefore, is as a test of cure and to 
exclude syphilis—for example, in blood donors. There 
remain three Wassermann methods (Scaltritti-Cassiniga, 
Sordelli-Miravent, and Wyler) and two flocculation 
methods (Kahn “‘ standard ’”’ and Miiller—M.B.R. I). 
Of these the Kahn and Wyler are outstanding as having 
yielded no false positives in the whole series of 966 
serums and 200 cerebro-spinal fluids—a very remarkable 
achievement. The Kahn test, however, was much the 
more sensitive, giving 63.9 per cent. as against 54 per 
cent., and 35 as against 28 positives in syphilitic serums 
and cerebro-spinal fluids respectively. The Miller 
(M.B.R. II) reaction came out very well in respect of 
sensitiveness, but gave two false positives on serums 
and one on a cerebro-spinal fluid. Of the three Wasser- 
mann methods none recorded a false positive on a 
serum, while their percentages of positives on syphilitic 
serums were: Sordelli-Miravent, 55.9; Wyler, 54.4 ; 
Scaltritti-Cassiniga, 49.9. In the cerebro-spinal fluid 
series the Sordelli-Miravent method was not employed ; 
Scaltritti-Cassiniga recorded 39 positives out of 52 
in syphilitic cases, and one false positive out of 147 
non-syphilitic ; Wyler out of 53 syphilitic cases recorded 
28 positives, and had no false positives in the non- 
syphilitic group ; moreover, he had 10 “‘ doubtful ”’ 
reactions in the syphilitic group, which would probably 
have been recorded as weak positives under less exacting 
conditions, since he had none among the non-syphilitics. 
Speaking generally, the complement-fixation reactions 
quite held their own with the flocculation reactions in 
the case of cerebro-spinal fluids ; this is a matter of 
some importance, since the Kahn test, for example, is 
laborious to carry out on cerebro-spinal fluids, and does 
not work well with specimens which are not clear ; 
such specimens are, unfortunately, all too common in 
everyday practice. 

To sum up, the Kahn standard test must be given 
the palm both for specificity and for sensitiveness. Of 
the Wassermann methods three proved almost equally 
reliable, though not quite so sensitive as some of the 
flocculation tests. However, in view of the fact that 
in a certain number of cases of syphilis the Wassermann 
reaction was positive when the flocculation test was 
negative it would appear that, as a routine, two methods 
—one a Wassermann test and one a_ flocculation— 
should be employed on all serums. This was recom- 
mended after the Copenhagen conference in 1928, and 
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also after the conference under consideration. An inter- 
esting side-line was the testing of twenty-seven serums 
from cases of leprosy ; about one-third of these gave 
positive results in the hands of most of the workers. 
A general agreement was obtained as to the recording 
of results: ++ or + indicating a positive, + a 
doubtful, — a negative. If pathologists all over the 
world would adopt his method a good deal of doubt and 
misconception would be avoided. The value of the 
conference cannot be overestimated, but there is one 
point which does not seem to have been discussed, and 
that is a really good eliminating test. What is needed 
is a highly sensitive test—easily and quickly carried 
out, and applicable to large numbers of specimens. 
This might be used as a routine ; then those serums 
giving positive results might be tested further by one 
or other of the methods that have been proved satis- 
factory. This would save a vast amount of time for 
those pathologists who have large numbers of specimens 
to deal with. 

The report of the Montevideo conference is well got 
up and clearly printed.!. Tables are included giving 
a summary of the results obtained by the various sero- 
logical methods, and also the detailed results obtained 
on each individual specimen. Each specimen was 
divided up among the various workers and labelled only 
with a number, so that its origin and the clinical 
diagnosis were not disclosed till the end. 
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THE HISTORY OF ERGOT 
The history of drugs is in many cases a long and 
curious story that runs back to classical times and even 
earlier. This interesting subject suffers, however, from 
an undeserved neglect, because few people have either 
the patience or the varied knowledge necessary for its 
pursuit. The history of ergot begins with the epidemics 
of ergotism, one of the many horrors, now _half- 
forgotten, that afflicted mediaeval Europe. Professor 
Barger? has given a full account of these epidemics 
from the ninth to the nineteenth century, with numerous 
quotations from original documents and _ interesting 
mediaeval pictures depicting the evil effects of ergotism. 
These epidemics were of two kinds, the gangrenous and 
the convulsive, and the reason for this distinction has, 
until recently, been a mystery ; but investigations by 
Mellanby suggest that convulsive ergotism may have 
been due to ergot poisoning combined with lack of 
vitamin A. Professor Barger shows by quotations that 
clinical observers in the past were convinced that con- 
vulsive ergotism could be prevented by the addition of 
butter and eggs to the diet. Hence, a half-forgotten 
clinical observation has been confirmed and explained 
by recent scientific work. The tragic experience of 
epidemic ergotism led to recognition of the abortifacient 
action of ergot, and the drug, first used as a folklore 
remecy, was finally recognized and employed by the 
medical profession. Professor Barger’s account of the 
chemistry of ergot has special importance, because the 


1 League of Nations. Health Organization. Report of Laboratory 


Conference on the Serodiagnosis of Syphilis, 1930. Geo. Allen and 
Unwin, Great Ormond Street, W.C.1. (3s. 3d.) 
2 Ergot and Ergotism. By George Barger, F.R.S. 


Edinburgh: Gurney and Jackson. 1931. (15s. net.) 
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author is one of the chief authorities on this subj 

Chemical research on ergot, while Presenting a 
difficulties, has yielded results of extraordinary in " 
for the fungus has proved to be a veritable ‘torah 
of substances of first-rate biological significance. 7 
specific alkaloids are the substances to which the ¢ 
owes its clinical value ; moreover, it was in this ma 3 
that histamine and ergosterol were first discov, 
Professor Barger, indeed, concludes that the Rene 
interest of ergot is greater than that of any other 1 
Barger and Carr found that the chief active alkali! 
ergot of rye was ergotoxine, and this has beep a 
firmed recently by Smith and Timmis. Stoll, hove, 
found that ergotamine was the chief alkaloid preg 
One point of considerable practical interest. jp 
clinical use of ergot is that, since the introductigg, 
ergotamine, a number of cases of severe gangrene hp 
been attributed to it by certain authors. Chaptes 
the chemical and biological assay of ergot, the soup, 
of supply of the drug, and the methods seg 

estimating whether ergot-infected rye is suitable, 
human consumption, conclude the monograph | 
therefore deals with a wide variety of subjects, , 
provides a remarkably complete and very _intereg 
account of the use of ergot as a drug and of its ag 
as a poison. com 3 


PARASITOLOGY IN CHINA — 

Modern parasitology is very intimately connected mj 
China. It was there, in 1878, that Patrick May 
carried out the fundamental work on filaria which ing 
duced to medicine the conception of the biting ing 
mediate host. It was there that Leiper, in 1913, fom 
the clue to the life-histories of the African blood-fitkg 
and later it was there, too, that Faust and Cottg 
other American workers conducted some of their m 
important researches. That China, though no log 
a virgin field, still offers an inexhaustible wealth 
material for scientific research, is well shown byt 
August-October number of the National Journl 
China, which is entirely devoted to original articles 
protozoa, helminths, fungi, and their treatment 4 
prophylaxis. The wide ground covered by the twat 
two articles indicates that China’s own sons aret 
giving parasitology the attention it merits. In a le 
the editor discusses the general ignorance of medi 
practitioners on the subject. This he believes ist 
to the fact that students returning from abroad k 
little or nothing about parasitology because it is é 
omitted entirely or else inadequately taught mj 
ordinary medical schools. Except in countries 

tropical possessions, it is not considered advisabk 
burden the medical student with what is unneces 
for his future career. Even in countries with trop 
possessions parasitology is not included in the ordi 
medical curriculum to any extent, but is reserved 
study in post-graduate diplomas. Undoubtedly 
criticism is true, but in these days of overcro 

curricula it seems unfair to suggest adding to 
ordinary course instruction which only has an @ 
ordinary application, and which in any case is prow 


for in special courses intended for medical men§ 


ceeding to the Tropics. There are three such col 
in Britain—in London, Edinburgh, and Liverpoo 

these seem to meet most requirements. The critié 
is, however, more to the point in suggesting that 
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little parasitology is necessarily included in our M.B. 
courses is not adequately, and often not even accurately, 
taught. There should be no excuse for lack of accuracy 
in the teaching of the subject in this country: only half 
a dozen worms or so are important, and sufficient 
jnformation can be easily obtained ; and yet the most 
rofound ignorance persists. T he real solution _of 
China’s problem would seem to lie in the provision 
of more and better local instruction. ‘The position is 
appalling. In a commencement address at Peiping by 
Hu Shih (reported in the same issue) it is pointed out 
that the proportion of modern-trained doctors to the 
opulation in the interior cannot be more than one to 
every million inhabitants. In the old days the Chinese 
doctor could, somewhat empirically, prescribe for the 
more common diseases ; but he is quickly dying out 
without being replaced, because the products of the 
modern secondary school are unwilling to master the 
mysteries of the ancient profession, which they know 
must sooner or later give way to the modern medicine 
from the West. In Hu Shih’s own district a population 
of half a million people is relying in matters of life 
and death on an opium-smoking quack doctor. The 
need for modern physicians is extreme in the interior, 
where curable diseases and preventive epidemics kill 
thousands, and where millions of lives are resigned to 
fate and ignorance. In her efforts to solve the problem 
China has a right to expect assistance from the modern 
medical science of the West. 


FOOD PRESERVATION 
It is only about fifty years since the first consignment 
of frozen meat from Australia was delivered in sound 
condition at the London docks. In this brief period 
an industry has grown up which now employs over 
a thousand vessels, with a total cargo capacity of about 
a million tons. These figures, which are given in an 
introductory note to the first number of vol. iii of the 
Index to the Literature of Food Investigation,’ issued 
by the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, 
are instructive from several points of view. We are 
not here concerned, however, with their political, 
economic, or sociological implications, but with the 
need they suggest for continuous scientific research in 
preserving the quality and freshness of the natural 
product. In this connexion the publication referred to 
above contains some illuminating information, which 
reveals incidentally how various branches of inquiry 
are being turned to practical account. Thus, Tadokora 
and Watanabe in Japan are reported to have made 
some interesting observations on the chemistry of fish 
muscle ; while Linneweh and his co-workers have 
investigated the constitution of ‘‘ anserine’’ and _ its 
presence in the muscles of different birds. In this 
country the importance of physico-chemical considera- 
tions to storage problems was indicated at the meeting 
af the Faraday Society held at Cambridge last year, 
When reference was also made to work on the double 
refraction of muscle. ‘‘ It not only promises to close 
the century-old controversy about the structure of 


a»? 


striated muscle fibres, but also reopens that too much 


neglected theory of the structure of fluid which began 
with Poisson and seemed to end with Poynting.’ In 
a veel ie wm: - - 
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regard to by-products a bulletin issued by the Hannah 
Dairy Research Institute, describing an inquiry into the 
utilization and marketing of surplus milk and milk 
residues during 1926, concludes that the amount of 
separated milk wasted in Scotland was sufficient to 
furnish the whole of the Scottish imports of condensed 
separated milk. Another subject that has been recently 
investigated by various workers is the deterioration of 
animal and vegetable fats on storage. It has been 
found that the three main factors responsible for the 
production of objectionable taste, odour, and appear- 
ance are moulds and bacteria, atmospheric oxidation, 
and tissue enzymes, and that any combination of these 
may cause rancidity. Studies on the gas storage cf 
fruit appear to have shown fairly conclusively that this 
method of preservation has become a commercial pro- 
position, and attention is now being directed, especially 
in America, to the effects of cold storage, canning, 
dehydration, and preservatives on the vitamin content 
of fruits and vegetables. 


SIR BENJAMIN WARD RICHARDSON 
In exhibiting a flagon from Sir Benjamin Ward 
Richardson’s wine cellar at the Section of the History 
ot Medicine of the Royal Society of Medicine on 
December 2nd, Dr. J. D. Rolleston said that his object 
was to put an end to a legend connected with 
Richardson, who died in 1896, and was at once an 
eminent consulting physician, sanitary reformer, and 
antiquarian. Although his work and even his name 
are unknown to a large proportion of the medical 
profession to-day, his memory, according to Dr. 
Rolleston, is still kept alive by those interested in 
such apparently heterogeneous subjects as the alcohol 
problem, in the scientific investigation of which he was 
a pioneer, the establishment of model abattoirs, and 
medical biography. Among some of the older members 
of the protession, including several of Richardson’s 
successors in the chair of the Medical Society of London, 
the legend has long been current that Richardson, with 
the fanatical zeal of a teetotaler, had poured down the 
sink the contents of a priceless wine cellar which had 
been left him by the celebrated naturalist and anti- 
quarian, Sir Walter Trevelyan, to be applied for 
scientific purposes. The contents of the cellar, as 
Richardson relates in Macmillan’s Magazine of January, 
1880, consisted of twenty or twenty-one specimens of 
wine, spirits, and beer. Very many bottles were half 
empty, and their corks destroyed, on their delivery to 
Richardson, but about sixty dozen were in a good 
state of preservation. Richardson was much embarrassed 
by the gift, though he had no lack of suggestions as to 
how he should dispose of it. Nothing, however, was 
done, and the bottles, with their contents, remained 
intact in the possession of Richardson’s family, who 
last July sent a large consignment to the late Professor 
W. E. Dixon at the Pharmacological Laboratory at 
Cambridge, where they still remain, Dixon’s untimely 
death having taken place before an examination of the 
contents of the bottles could be made. The flagon 
exhibited by Dr. Relleston was estimated by the 
authorities of the Victoria and Albert Museum to date 
from about 1820 and to be of Austrian or Bohemian 
origin. According to Dr. J. E. McCartney, its con- 
tents consisted of 140 c.cm. of muddy dark-brown fluid, 
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which had probably been a full rich wine with a fairly 
high alcoholic strength, such as a good Burgundy. 


Owing to a defective cork, however, evaporation had - 


taken place, and the alcohol had disappeared, either 
from evaporation or conversion into esters. 
RADIUM IN MALIGNANT DISEASE 
In a recently issued publication of the Medical Research 
Council,' a comprehensive account is given of the results 
of radium research in the treatment of cancer and other 
malignant conditions during 1930. This report, the 
ninth of its kind, summarizes the work of the Council’s 
thirteen research centres, and takes up the story at 
the point reached a year ago. Before considering the 
results obtained from individual centres, the report 
opens with a brief review of the present position of 
radium in relation to cancer therapy. The probability 
of success by this method of treatment depends, as 
might be expected, on the site of the disease and the 
early or late manifestation of the growth. At the 
present moment the breast, cervix uteri, and buccal 
cavity offer the most promising fields for radium 
therapy. While in rectal cancer little progress has been 
made with treatment solely by radium, cases are 
reported in which advanced growths have been rendered 
inactive, mobile, and therefore operable as a result of 
initial radium treatment. The problem of the oeso- 
phagus, nevertheless, remains unsolved. The general 
impression gained is that while radium has a recognized 
place in the treatment of cancer, its exponents have 
to rely to a large extent on the selective action of the 
radiation used. Up to the present no method has been 
discovered by which malignant cells can be made more 
radio-sensitive, if we except variations in the time 
factor. Any successful step in this direction would have 
wide-felt effects. When due allowance is made for the 
technical difficulties of treating malignant growths, 
there seems to be, normally, a considerable range of 
sensitiveness to radiation among the many varieties of 
cancer cells. Only further research can show what the 
expectations in radium therapy may be. 
SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL ABSTRACTS 

A conference on scientific abstracting service was 
recently held at the Imperial College of Science and 
Technology at the invitation of *Mr. H. T. Tizard, 
president of the Association of Special Libraries and 
Information Bureaux. The object of the meeting was 
to exchange experience and to discuss methods, not 
with a view to advocating standardization, but in order 
to produce a body of information which could be 
utilized to mutual advantage. The conference unani- 
mously approved of ascertaining the methods employed 
by societies and industrial undertakings for collecting and 
reviewing foreign publications. A small committee was 
appointed to issue a questionary to abstracting organiza- 
tions and information bureaux, and to summarize the 
replies. One of the main objects is to try to provide 
a more complete and prompt review of foreign scientific 
and technical publications, especially in the less under- 
stood languages, such as Russian and Japanese. The 
committee will attempt to indicate precisely what 
methods have been found successful or ineffective, and 
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to analyse the collected experience and opinions, kia — 
hoped that all firms and societies which maintain : 
organizations will help to promote the efficiency ¢ 
scientific abstracting in general by taking part jp 
survey. Copies of the questionary may be obtaingj 
from Mr. S. S. Bullock, secretary of the Association gf - 
Special Libraries and Information Bureaux, 16, R ” 
Square, London, W.C.1. Replies should, if Possible = 
be received not later than the end of the year, un 
folio 
RESEARCH DEFENCE SOCIETY fiftee 
Among his many activities the late Lord Knutsford ya a 
chairman of the Research Defence Society, a nationg ae 
society of men and women united to promote the heal § Rp. B 
and well-being of the community by bringing abgy § Hom 
a better understanding of the value of medical apa § libris 
scientific research. To find a successor to [ogi § sunt, 
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Knutsford was no easy task, but the society announes 
now that the Hon. Sir Arthur Stanley, chairman 6 
the Executive Committee of the British Red Cig 
Society, and treasurer of St. Thomas’s Hospital, hy 
accepted the office. Lord Knutsford had been chaip. 
man since the foundation of the society in 1908, ang 


during his term of office he rendered signal service ty § Elyo 
medical progress by his ardent support of medicg § editi 
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research in our hospitals and universities, and, mom 
over, by his insistence that such work should not 
hindered. In Sir Arthur Stanley the Research Defengg 
Society has again secured the services of a man who 
life is devoted to the cause of suffering humanity. Th 
society also announces that Professor A. V. Hill, F.RS, 
has been appointed vice-chairman, which office has not 
been filled since the death, in 1926, of Stephen Paget, 
F.R.C.S., the founder of the society. 

















POSTURE IN YOUTH 

The importance of posture as a sign of correct or faulty 
muscular balance and tonic action has been long insisted 
upon by Goldthwait and others in America, and by 
Dr. M. Forrester-Brown in this country. The lack of 
a guide to school teachers and those in charge of 
cripples’ clinics in the teaching of exercises intended to 
develop and strengthen the faulty muscles and restore 
tone, has been for some time felt. Miss L. S. Rolleston 
and Lieut.-Colonel W. K. Steele, R.A.M.C., have com 
piled a very short and simple guide for the use of the 
Devizes Orthopaedic Clinic.' To this Dr. Forrester 
Brown has written a foreword in commendation. The fatter 
chief points aimed at in the exercises are: to reduce § Valte 
exaggerated curves of the spine ; to strengthen th Ip 
abdominal muscles ; to develop the capacity of. the 
chest ; and to teach the fullest type of breathing. This 
guide, with its many illustrations, should certainly hep 
teachers to attain the desired ends. 
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An editorial paragraph in the Canadian Medical Asst 
ciation Journal congratulates Professor W. Harv 
Smith on receiving the honorary degree of LL.D. from 
McGill University at its last quinquenriial celebration 
All members of the British Medical Association whe 
took part in the Annual Meeting at Winnipeg last yeat 
under his presidency will be pleased to hear of th 
honour conferred on Professor Harvey Smith. —__Aheas 


George Simpsot §Tesor 
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Obtaing) | 4 ELIZABETHAN MEDICAL ADVERTISEMENT 
Clation of A few really rare medical books may arouse the collecting 
3 Russel instincts of connoisseurs in London within the next few 


days. Perhaps the most desirable is the “ Liber Pan- 
il Medicine,’’ by Matthaeus Silvaticus, printed in 
folio at Strasbourg by an anonymous printer an the 
fifteenth century, bound in contemporary pigskin over 
wooden boards, with the original iron staple to the lower 


ford wag cover and four links of chain. This is to be sold at 
National Sotheby’s on December 14th. In the same sale are 
he health, R. Boyle’s ‘‘ Apparatus ad Historiam Naturalem Sanguinis 
ng about | Hominis,”’ 1684, and ‘‘ Medici Antiqui Omnes, qui Latinis 
lical ang & libris diversorum morborum genera et remedia persecuti 
to Loni sunt,” a folio of 1547, as well as two or three others of 
nnounee lesser interest. The next following sale, beginning Decem- 
ane her 17th, contains a Basel issue of 1526 of Hippocrates’ 
rman of “Cor Medicorum Omnium longe principis’’ ; a Paris 
ed Cross edition of Ambroise Paré’s works, dated 1582 ; a trans- 
ital, has. lation, by Culpeper, of Riolanus’s ‘‘ Guide to Physick and 
en. chaip. Chyrurgery,”’ 1657, as weil as two or three more original 
908, and § works by this translator ; a Galen of 1551 ; Sir Thomas 
ervice ty Elyot’s “Castel of Helth,’’ London, 1541 (not the first 
Medica | edition, of course) ; Philip Barrough’s ‘‘ Method of 

d, mor.  Phisick,’’ 1596 ; and John Banister’s Needefull, new, 
1 not bef 274 necessarie Treatise of Chyrurgerie,’’ in the original 

Defeng § ’elum, 1579. 

The foregoing are all for sale by public auction ; a few 

in Whose more may be mentioned which are now on sale at W. H. 
ty. The Rebinson’s bookshop in Pall Mall. Foremost, a copy of 
F.RS, the “‘ Physicorum Elementorum’’ of Carolus Bovillus, 
has not published at Paris in 1512, which contains a manuscript 
n Paget, memorandum, bound in as a flyleaf, made about 1575 


by a travelling Elizabethan physician and thought to be 
anotice to be given out by the town crier on the doctor’s 
arival in each town of his ‘itinerary. This advertisement 
runs as follows: 
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Whereas yt hathe bene reported by certaine maletious 
persones that ther ys certaine phesesyons and chururgins and 
none of them good Then therfor ar to lett all men understand 
for my dyscharge that occacon doth serve that I must depart 
from this towne and yf ther be anye man or woman wthin 
this town of Richmond or Richmondshire or Newcastell where 
Iremayned last for the space of xviij wekes and now here for 
the space of ij monthes and odde dayes that if I haue in the 
places abouesaid taken anye money of anye person and not 
performed my convenaunt or discharged my cure accordinglie 
that they come now to my ost house at Willm. Atkinson’s 
And ther I am redie for everye grote so receyved to restore 
yt duble Least they have occacon to report the lyke by me 
after my departure Written this xxiiij of October by me 
Walter Doctor and chyrurgion and practiser in phesicke. . . . 


In the same firm’s catalogue are Walter Bruel’s 

“Praxis Medicine,’’ 1632, with the rare leaf at the end 
giving the apothecaries’ weights; Sir John Floyer’s 
“Treatise of the Asthma,’’ 1726; and a number of 
medical tracts on various subjects, published in the 
tighteenth century. The Bovillus, which is not in the 
Bibliotheca Osleriana, is priced at £36. 

Another firm, Messrs. Hodgson of Chancery Lane, are 
selling at auction, on December 11th, the library of Dr. 
L. W. Sambon, which contains many medical rarities. 
The most important is a ‘‘ Hortus Sanitatis,’’ printed at 
Strasbourg in 1497 by J. Preuss, a clean copy, but slightly 
worm-holed. Others of note in this collection are 
Ambroise Paré’s ‘‘ Workes,’’ first English edition, 1634 ; 
Valverde’s ‘‘ Anatomy,’’ 1586 ; Fabricius’s ‘‘ Anatomy,”’ 
#1635; Vesalius’s ‘‘ Anatomy,’’ 1642; Durante’s “I 








Simps@ FTesoro della Sanita,’’ 1586 ; another, hitherto regarded as ! 














the first edition, 1588 ; A. T., ‘‘ A Rich Storehouse, or 
Treasurie for the Diseased,’ 1607 (rare) ; Rueff, ‘‘ De 
Conceptu et Generatione Hominis,’’ 1554; and many 
others. 








ANNUAL CONGRESS OF RADIOLOGY 


The annual congress of the British Institute of Radiology 
was held at the Central Hall, Westminster, on December 
2nd, 3rd, and 4th. After the official opening by Lord 
Rutherford, the fifteenth Silvanus Thompson Memorial 
Lecture was delivered by Sir James Jeans, in the form 
of a fascinating description of modern theories of radia- 
tion. On the following day the twelfth Mackenzie 
Davidson Memorial Lecture was delivered by Professor 
Hans Holfelder, who entered upon a comparison of 
medical, surgical, and radiological conceptions in relation 
to the treatment of disease. Successive mornings were 
devoted to a series of papers on the physical side of 
radiology, and to two medical discussions, which are 
reported below. An exhibition of apparatus and materials, 
to which eighteen firms contributed, was associated with 
the congress. 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

Dr. A. E. Barctay, in his presidential address, gave 
a history of the Institute and of its forerunner, the 
R6éntgen Society, and went on to discuss domestic affairs. 
One looked back, he said, with increasing respect to the 
early days, when, in the face of inertia and discourage- 
ment, the early workers struggled to lift radiology from 
its humble beginnings. It was their self-sacrificing work 
which had built up this science and given it the standing 
it now enjoyed. The Institute was what its members 
had made it, and it was to the young men, on both the 
medical and physical sides, that they looked to take 
up the work that began to weary the shoulders of those 
who had given of their best during the iast quarter of 
a century. Some false and damaging remarks had been 
lately made about the Institute, and he desired to say 
that it was not, never had been, and never would be, 
financed or controlled in any way by the #-ray or any 
other industry. Approximately 80 per cent. of its members 
were practising radiologists. Of the remainder, a number 
were physicists engaged in laboratories and in industry, 
together with a handful of technical assistants in x-ray 
departments. He suggested that the council should con- 
sider the formation of sections interested in different 
aspects of radiology and having the power of ordering 
their own affairs. Without a forward policy he saw the 
Institute crumbling. 


THE RADIOLOGICAL CONCEPTION OF DISEASE 

The Mackenzie Davidson Lecture was delivered by Dr. 
Hans Ho.reLper of Frankfort. At first, he said, the 
history of Roentgen and Curie therapy had followed 
only surgical conceptions of disease, medical conceptions 
coming later. Radiotherapy, originally created as an 
accessory method of surgery, had become now an auto- 
nomous therapeutic procedure, differing in very charac- 
teristic features from surgery as well as from internal 
medicine. The careful planning-out and application of 
the x-ray beam was one of the supreme duties of the 
modern radiologist, and conditioned the result of the 
therapy, just as the exact wielding of the knife deter- 
mined the result of the surgical operation. But it had 
been proved to be wrong to tie up radiotherapy so very 
closely with surgical conceptions. Laboratory research had 
discovered that one could never kill at once, and with 
one ‘‘ carcinoma dose,’’ all the different cells of a malig- 


nant tumour, on account of the differing sensitivity of 
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such cells. It was now known that the toleration dose 
was increased up to a well-determined degree by splitting 
up the whole amount of the radiation into a number of 
small fractioned doses. Thus, the fixed one-day method 
of treatment. was abandoned for a more flexible distribu- 
tion of treatment over days or weeks—a more trouble- 
some and expensive method, but one more efficient and 
successful in its results. Radiotherapy was following in 
the line, not of surgical conceptions, but of those of 
internal medicine. Though there was not yet agreement 
as to which method of fractioning the doses was most 
efficient, it was clearly proved that the results in malignant 
conditions were considerably better with any of the ‘‘ long- 
time treatment ’’ methods than with one-day treat- 
ment. Radiotherapy, said the lecturer in conclusion, had 
become essentially a clinical method, and it urgently 
required clinical facilities. There were no qualitative 
differences between x rays and radium in regard to bio- 
logical effect, and the two agents could thus supplement 
one another very usefully. He believed that the future 
of radiotherapy belonged mostly to x rays, but that in 
some regions radium should come into combination. For 
all these reasons he thought it necessary that radio- 
therapy should be developed, like surgery and internal 
medicine, into a clinical province, and that in every hos- 
pital there should be an autonomous radiotherapeutic 
clinic, enjoying the same rights as the others in the 
hospital. 
RADIATION TREATMENT OF LEUKAEMIA 

Sir THomMas HorpDeErR, opening the discussion on this 
subject, said that some form of radiation might be re- 
garded as the most helpful form of treatment in leukaemia. 
The essential pathology of leukaemia remained elusive. 
There were two hypotheses in particular: one that the 
leukaemic state was a reaction to some infective process, 
and the other that the essence of the disease was neo- 
plastic, though for either of these hypotheses it was 
rather difficult to find convincing evidence. They were 
both of some importance in view of the aim of radiation, 
for if there was a neoplasm certain rules of guidance, derived 
from the irradiation of known neoplastic areas, could be 
taken. How did radiation produce its effects in leukaemia? 
This question, again, must be left open. His own 
impression was in favour of an indirect, rather than a 
direct, mechanism. Was the effect of radiation merely 
symptomatic or to be regarded as curative? He believed 
it to be symptomatic. He thought it was agreed that if 
life was prolonged in leukaemia as a result of radiation 
treatment, it was not prolonged by very much—say, by 
one-fifth or one-sixth—of the expected duration. Never- 
theless, the state of comfort of the patient during this 
period was considerably increased by careful and well- 
planned radiation. Leukaemia was controlled, but not 
cured. As to the aim in radiation treatment, he thought 
this should not be to bring the white-cell count back to 
normal, but rather to bring the haemoglobin and 
red cells to a normal standard—that is, to dispel the 
improve nutrition and 
general tone. There was a_ temptation to _ take 
the criterion of the blood count too mechanically 
instead of paying regard to the general state of the 
patient. The aim should be to improve the patient’s 
general condition as indicated by his own feelings, by a 
rise in his general state, and improvement of weight if 
this had been lost. That was better than trying to pro- 
duce what might be regarded as an ideal leucocyte count. 
He was rather dubious about a re-treatment at the 
first sign of some change in the patient ; x» rays should 
rather be kept in reserve. Certain general features in the 
patient were contraindications ; these included pyrexia, 
weakness, renal insufficiency, and haemor- 


associated anaemia and _ to 


myocardial 


rhages. 


Acute lymphatic leukaemia, which was probably 





a different disease from leukaemia, was not good sail 
for radiation treatment unless there happened to be oe 
pressure by a particular group of glands, as, for example 
massive glands in the neck, or mediastinum. With va 
to the relative value of radiation in different Parts of ihe 
body, once the spleen had become hard from irradiation 
there was no chance of benefit from further x rays, jf 
might be useful to follow the plan of irradiating the thoray 
(the ribs, scapula, and sternum), as they were rich in blood. 
forming marrow. No doubt the relative values of surface 
application of radium and irradiation by x Tays woul 
be discussed. 

Dr. N. S. Finzt said that probably cases of leukaemig 
were underdosed. One reason for this was that jt was 
quite easy to kill a leukaemic patient with »% rays, espe 
cially when it was an acute case, if too large a dog 
were given in too short a time. There was ali a 
tendency to pay too much attention to the white calf 
and too little to the red cells and haemoglobin. Dr, Finzi 
gave a table of acute and chronic cases treated betwee, 
1920 and 1927. (He did not include cases of later date 
because many of these were still living.) It appeared from 
this table that the average period of survival after the 
first radiation treatment was one year and eleven months 
in myelocytic leukaemia, and one and a half years in cage 
of the lymphatic type. It happened in most cases that 
on repetition of the treatment larger and larger dose 
were required to obtain a response, and that in the 
terminal stages there might be a failure to respond at al], 
The best results had been obtained when fairly large doses 
were given eventually, though the initial doses might haye 
been small. 

Dr. A. Piney described some cases treated by irradiation 
of the long bones and of the spleen. By this means the 
patients had been kept free from clinical relapses, and 
rendered able to continue their work—in some cases hard 
work—for two years or more. In the radiation of case 
of leukaemia, the full effect was not obtained right away. 
The white cells dropped and continued to drop for weeks 
afterwards, so that it was necessary to cease the radiation 
treatment before the white cells were reduced too low, 
He did not believe that the white-cell count or the reé- 
cell count of the peripheral blood was a definite indication 
of the state of the bone marrow. 

Dr. J. H. DouGLas WessTER agreed with Sir Thomas 
Horder that a good deal of the effect of radiation was 
indirect. The more dramatic changes were shown in the 
myelocytic type of leukaemia, but the end-results in the 
lymphatic type were better. Dr. Webster described a 
certain technique of radium treatment, and also discussed 
different methods of x-ray application. He agreed with 
Sir Thomas Horder that radiation treatment should be held 
in reserve (not used too prodigally) for definite symptoms. 


LiplopoL IN DIAGNOSIS OF INTRATHORACIC DISEASE 

Dr. L. S. T. Burret, in opening a discussion on this 
subject, said that the most obvious indication for the us 
of lipiodol was bronchiectasis. Its use here was to assis 
in treatment. The treatment of bronchiectasis depended 
very largely upon whether the disease was unilateral # 
bilateral. He had frequently seen cases with obviow 
signs of bronchiectasis on one side, but only by the uw 
of lipiodol had he discovered considerable bronchiectatit 
dilatation on the other side. Before urging a sutgidl 
operation of any magnitude, therefore, it was essential # 
have an x-ray examination after using lipiodol. A gail, 
it was difficult or impossible clinically to determine th 
extent of the bronchiectasis. As treatment depended 
very largely upon this, lipiodol was useful for the purpo 
of diagnosis. It was not until lipiodol was introduotl 
that it was recognized that a certain proportion of cas 
of unexplained haemoptysis were really bronchiectass 
Abscess of the lung might be another indication, thoug! 
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he had not had very much help from lipiodol in such 
cases. Lipiodol did not enter the abscess, but it might 
occasionally be useful in assisting to locate it. In car- 
cinoma of the bronchus, too, lipiodol would often suggest 
the diagnosis. He had also seen cases of pyo-pneumo- 
thorax, or spontaneous pneumothorax, where lipiodol had 
peen used to try and locate the site of the perforation and 
discover whether the perforation was still open. As for 
contraindications, in pulmonary tuberculosis lipiodol did 
gometimes cause an exacerbation of the disease. He had 
read that it produced haemoptysis in cases of tuberculosis, 
but possibly the occurrence was a coincidence. What was 
sometimes found with lipiodol was that the patient got 
jodine poisoning. There were also other cases of dis- 
comfort, and altogether lipiodol should not be used 
indiscriminately. 

Dr. STANLEY MELVILLE, speaking with regard to bronchi- 
etasis, said that they had been told in the past—and 
most of them had believed it—that the chief factor in 
the causation of bronchiectasis was chronic cough, which 
produced such increase in the intrathoracic pressure as to 
dilate the bronchi. There was very little in support of 
sch a theory. Not enough was thought about the 
physics of intrathoracic pressure. The most interesting 
thing in connexion with bronchiectasis was the occurrence 
of haemoptysis ; frequently a recurrent haemoptysis was 
the only evidence of severe bronchiectasis. The initial 
sion from the pathological point of view was invcriably 
a definite ulceration in the bronchial wall itself. Another 
matter with regard to which they had got a little adrift 
was the fact that all bronchiectasis was regarded as being 
a fibrotic condition. There was very little fibrosis as a 
general rule. 

Dr. JAMES MAXWELL found that, on the whole, the cases 
in which he used lipiodol were getting fewer every year. 
As to methods of administration, in his view the nasal 
method was the one of choice. One point about lipiodol 
should be stressed—namely, the necessity of making sure, 
before putting lipiodol in the chest, that the patient was 
not sensitive to iodine. Dr. Duncan WHITE recom- 
mended an intra-oral form of injection, and said that fully 
§ per cent. of the cases could be examined satisfactorily 
by this method. ‘The whole success of it depended upon 
the control of the tongue. Dr. W. J. FENtToN dealt with 
the spray method of anaesthetizing the larynx, and the 
ue of a laryngeal mirror, showing an arrangement which 
he had devised for the purpose. Dr. J. V. Sparks showed 
anumber of lantern slides illustrating cases in which the 
crico-thyroid method of injection had been followed. Dr. 
Alex. ORLEY spoke in favour of the nasal method. 
Finally, Dr. PETER KerLEy dealt with the subject of 
bronchiectasis in children. He said that this was not by 
aly means a simple diagnostic problem, which the text- 
books led one to believe. Of sixty proved cases of bronchi- 
etasis in children seen at the Royal Chest Hospital, 
thirty-two lacked the characteristic symptoms, and were 
fist diagnosed as chronic bronchitis or post-pneumonic 
fibrosis. The only symptoms were cough and coarse rales at 
the bases, this despite the fact that many of the patients 
had lobar collapse. In the Royal Chest Hospital lipiodol in- 
jctions had taught them three interesting facts: (1) 
increased translucency due to compensatory emphysema 
Was a persistent accompaniment of infantile bronchi- 
etasis, and in not a single case was there loss of. trans- 
luency around the bronchiectatic areas ; (2) the diaphrag- 
matic movements in infantile bronchiectasis were usually 
better than those with post-pneumonic fibrosis and chronic 
bronchitis ; (3) when a collapsed lobe was present there 
Was invariably a congenital basis for the bronchiectatic 
dilatation. The lobe was collapsed before it was bronchi- 
tttatic, and might be bronchiectatic for a considerable 
lime before it became infected. 








Scotland 


Royal Infirmary, Edinburgh 

At the thirteenth annual meeting of the League of 
Subscribers to the Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh, held 
on November 26th, a statement regarding the year’s work 
was made by Dr. John Orr of the board of managers 
of the institution. Referring to the question of payment 
for treatment in the infirmary, the speaker said that a 
clause in a provisional order promoted by the town council 
before Parliament, designed to give the managers of the 
infirmary powers to institute paying wards, had been 
withdrawn. According to the present constitution the 
infirmary was unable to make a charge upon any patients 
admitted ; but the Maternity Hospital, which was soon 
to be incorporated in the infirmary, had a proportion 
of paying beds, and it would be necessary to obtain per- 
missive powers to institute charges for treatment when 
the responsibilities of the Maternity Hospital were taken 
over. The waiting list, which stood at 2,960, indicated 
that people appreciated the services which could be given, 
and were willing to wait for a certain time in order to 
get the benefits of the institution. There was always 
room, however, for every person who required immediate 
attention or operation ; every primary accident case, 
every urgent medical case, and every case of cancer was 
provided for at once. Last year the number of occupied 
beds had been 973, as contrasted with the 6 beds avail- 
able when the institution was opened two hundred years 
ago ; 19,184 in-patients were treated during the year and 
64,081 out-patients. A matter which called for investiga- 
tion was the cost to the infirmary of treatment in cases 
of motor accidents. In the past year 396 such cases had 
been treated at a cost to the infirmary of £3,360, and for 
these the infirmary had recovered only £234. <A report 
from the League of Subscribers showed that, as a result 
of a general survey of the Edinburgh district, there were 
few large works or business establishments which did not 
contribute in some form to the league. There were 
numerous small places of business, with small staffs, 
which covered a large section of the community, and the 
league was endeavouring to extend its operations to these 
persons. With regard to contributory schemes operating 
in English hospitals, it was suggested that the practice 
prevailing among English employers, who contribute an 
agreed percentage of that subscribed by the employees 
—sometimes as high as 25 or 33 per cent.—might be 
adopted. This was more generous support than prevailed 
among Scottish employers towards hospital finance. The 
league had collected for the financial year ending Sep- 
tember 30th, 1931, a total sum of £21,867. Of this sum, 
£16,027 had been subscribed by the 1,160 groups of sub- 
scribers in the city, and 388 groups in country districts 
had collected £5,839. Although the sum contributed had 
shown an advance of £204 on the contributions for the 
previous year, a large number of groups had collected a 
smaller amount, or had suspended payment altogether 
in consequence of unemployment. Of the subscribing 
groups the largest was that of employees of the 
L.N.E.R. Company, whose contributions amounted to 
£1,074. Among the provincial towns served by the in- 
firmary the outstanding contributions were: from Kirk- 
caldy, £687 ; Musselburgh, £414 ; Galashiels, £401 ; and 
Hawick, £348. During the thirteen years of the league's 
existence there had been handed over towards the main- 
tenance of the infirmary an aggregate sum of £245,525. 

A meeting of the General Committee for the Royal 
Infirmary Bicentenary Extension Appeal Fund was held in 
the City Chambers on November 25th. Lord Provost Sir 
Thomas B. Whitson presided, and said that towards the 
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desired sum of £500,000 the amount at present subscribed 
was £222,000. It was reported that a general appeal had 
been issued in October of last year, and a further appeal 
had been sent to every medical graduate of Edinburgh 
University, in reply to which contributions had been 
received from almost every part of the world. 


Glasgow District Nursing Association 

At the annual meeting of the Glasgow District Nursing 
Association, held in Glasgow on November 23rd, Sir 
Archibald Campbell, Bt., of Succoth, mentioned that he 
had offered to transfer Garscube Cottage Hospital to the 
association for the nominal price of £500, on the condi- 
tion that the building should be used solely as a residence 
for nurses or such other charitable purpose. - The hospital 
was erected in 1876 by the late Lady Campbell, his 
cousin, with the intention of using it as a convalescent 
home. At the time of the South African war it was 
used for sick and wounded soldiers considered to be 
incurable, and it was used again as a war hospital from 
1914 to 1918. For some years it had been employed by 
the Public Health Department of Glasgow Corporation as 
a convalescent maternity hospital, and it was now pro- 
posed to transfer the hospital to the Glasgow District 
Nursing Association at Whit Sunday, 1932. Dr. A. S. M. 
Macgregor, medical officer of health for Glasgow, said 
that he knew of no other service which conducted such 
widespread operations as the District Nursing Association 
on so small an annual sum as £12,000. The association 
was a valuable ally to the city hospital, and ought to be 
expanded. The annual report showed that during the 
year 9,463 cases had been visited, and that in all 219,503 
visits had been paid. The ordinary income for the year, 
excluding £500 from Bellahouston Bequest Fund for the 
purchase of Garscube Cottage Hospital, had amounted 
to £12,924, and the expenditure to £12,252. 


Foot Clinic in Glasgow 

The Incorporated Society of Chiropodists in Glasgow 
has established the Glasgow and West of Scotland Foot 
Hospital at Windsor Terrace, Glasgow, for the provision 
of free foot treatment for the poorer and working-class 
community in the West of Scotland. This movement 
was due to the success which has been attained for some 
years past by the foot clinic in Edinburgh. The Glasgow 
Foot Hospital consists of an eight-apartment dwelling- 
house, in three floors, which has been converted for the 
purpose. The clinic will be open on Monday and Wednes- 
dav of each week, but it is anticipated that, when it 
becw mes better known, a morning and evening service will 
be necessary. The voluntary staff consists of ten male 
and six female chiropodists. The initial” expenses of 
opening the institution have practically been covered, and 
it is expected that within a short time the small remain- 
ing deficit will be met and the work of the hospital 


rapidly developed. 


Edinburgh Mothercraft Club 

A club has recently been formed in Edinburgh, under 
the presidency of the Countess of Rosebery, with the 
object of helping mothers in the care of children under 
5 vears of age. This organization aims at doing for the 
more well-to-do mothers what child welfare centres do 
for the poorer classes. A clinic in charge of a registered 
nurse will be held once weekly at Castle Terrace, Edin- 
burgh, for the benefit of mothers desiring help. Advice 
will be given to expectant mothers in regard to the 
bringing up of children, feeding, etc., and lectures and 


practical demonstrations will be held. Dr. James Young 


is the chairman of the committee of management, which 
includes several medical men and others who take a 
special interest in the objects for which the club exists. 
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Irish Sweepstakes and English Hospitals 

In his reply to a letter from Irishmen in London 
suggesting that English hospitals might benefit from the 
next Irish sweepstake, the Lord Mayor of Dublin Points 
out that the Act of the Dail, authorizing the sweepstakes 
specifically confines their benefits to Irish hospitals, 1% 
amend the Act to include English hospitals might EXPose 
the Dail to a charge of interference in English legislation 
If, however, any English hospital applied for a voluntary 
donation, or made it clear in some other way that ay 
unconditional gift would be acceptable, the position, jp 
his view, would be altered. It appears that in a subse 
quent letter the Lord Mayor states he desires to make 
it clear that in suggesting a voluntary contribution towards 
the English hospitals he did not intend to suggest that 
the Hospitals Trust should make such a grant. His 
intention was that, in view of the splendid way that the 
British public had come to the assistance of the Trish 
hospitals and helped to make a success of the “‘ sweep,” 
the Irish public might, in return, help any English hospital 
which was in difficulties by a voluntary contributiog, 
Sir William Taylor, in the course of an interview, stated 
that English hospitals could not benefit from the sweep. 
stakes. Such a suggestion was quite contrary to the Act 
which legalized them. If, he pointed out, the-British 
Parliament authorized sweepstakes for the hospitals, it 
would be quite within the rights of the Irish Hospitals 
Trust to arrange with the English authorities to have 
two sweepstakes for each country at times when they 
would not clash. The Irish Hospitals Trust could even 
undertake to run them, allocating the proceeds from two 
sweepstakes to the English hospitals and the proceeds 
from the remaining two to the Irish hospitals. Sir William 
pointed out that the Irish hospitals received the money 
for their own benefit, and under the Act they could not 
use it for any other purpose. 


Poor Law Reform in Northern Ireland 

The main proposals for the reform of public services 
in Northern Ireland, as set forth in a circular issued by 
the Government, are as follows: ‘boards of guardians 
(except the Belfast board) to be abolished, and their 
duties vested in new committees for areas larger than 
the present unions ; regional homes to be _ substituted 
for workhouses, and to be administered by a special 
committee of representatives of certain urban and run 
districts, the admission of inmates to rest with the 
councils of the districts concerned, and the expense of the 
administration of the home to be chargeable to the various 
districts ; rural and urban councils to be responsible fot 
cutdoor relief, which is to be administered on a puréy 
district basis ; each county to prepare a scheme involviig 
the establishment of one or more district or regional 


hospitals serving a specific number of rural and urbal 


districts in that county, the hospitals to be administer 


by special medical committees appointed by the county 


of the districts concerned, and the costs of the hospital 
to be borne in a manner similar to the arrangemetl 
proposed for the regional homes. It is proposed to in 
up the-hospital system with the medical relief syst 
by making the medical committees responsible for medica 
relief in the homes of the sick poor and in clinics in 
regions concerned ; county councils to administer pud 
health services, but urban and district councils to ret 
their local executive functions ; county councils to ha' 
power compulsorily to remove to hospital persons suiltf 
ing from tuberculosis who are likely to infect othe 
Each county council will be required to appoint a couly 
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medical officer of health, with assistant officers of health 
certain areas, this new service to be substituted for 
“ existing disjointed system under which dispensary 
oesial officers automatically become medical officers of 
pealth for rural and urban areas at nominal salaries. It 
is suggested that tuberculosis medical officers and school 
inspection medical officers should be’ included in the 
grvice, and that county councils might co-ordinate and 
drengthen the veterinary staffs, and so relieve the rural 
and urban councils of the cost of the part-time officers. 





England and Wales 


London School of Medicine for Women 
The annual dinner of the London (Royal Free Hospital) 
ghool of Medicine for Women was held at the Savoy 
Hotel on December 3rd, under the presidency of Lord 
Riddell. The number of members and guests present was 
430, which, it is understood, constitutes a record attend- 
ace at this function. The principal toast, that of ‘‘ The 
¢hool and Hospital,’’ was proposed by Lady Simson 
(iiss Lena Ashwell), who evoked in her speech memories 
gfthe fight for women’s suffrage, and paid a tribute to 
medical women of the past, notably Miss Jex-Blake and 
Mrs. Garrett Anderson, for their adventurous spirit, which 
lad resulted in opening up the profession to women. 
lady Simson invited the company to wish all the women 
now working in the school and hospital the courage, 
ethusiasm, and tenacity of purpose of those pioneers who 
lad made it possible for these their daughters to 
ater the great profession of medicine. Lord Riddell, 
in responding, mentioned that during the last five years 
the hospital had raised £500,000. Shortly after a recent 
wireless appeal which he had made, a lady had furnished 
acheque for £18,009, the amount of the overdraft at that 
time, the only condition being that her identity should 
not be disclosed. The amount of the present overdraft 
vas £40,000, and he hoped that someone present would 
emulate, if only in part, the example of that very noble 
dy. He welcomed the appointment of Miss Bolton, 
MD., who had succeeded Lady Barrett as dean of the 
xhool ; her judicial mind should prove a tower of strength. 
The thanks of the school must also be tendered to Sir Alan 
Anderson, Sir Francis Dyke Acland, and Miss Brooks, 
the warden. Dr. Haldin-Davis, in welcoming the 
guests, coupled with the toast the name of Miss E. M. 
Deafield, the novelist, and also that of Dr. H. H. 
Rishford, another charming writer. But the ‘‘ surprise 
pcket’’ of the evening, he said, was that Miss Peggy 
Slaman, the heroine of the recent flight to the Cape, 
lad dropped out of the skies as their guest also. He 
pressed admiration for the pluck, courage, skill, and 
ganization exhibited during her wonderful journey. 
Miss Delafield, in responding, mentioned some of the 
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fd made some amusing remarks on the psychology of 






iibulations of a novelist, including the indignation of a 
tader who, referring to what the author believed to be 
Mentirely new character, said, ‘‘ Where did you meet 
ay Aunt Jane, and how dare you put her in your book?’”’ 
Wt. Bashford also thanked the school for its hospitality, 


aly childhood. Miss Peggy Salaman, who was greeted 
th warm applause, described the success of her flight 
Shaving been due to good luck and weather. Dame 
ose McIlroy expressed the delight of the company at 
ting the chairman, Lord Riddell, so fuily recovered 
mm his recent illness. In proposing his health, she said 
mat the names of Dr. Carr and Dr. Burrell ought to be 
upled with the toast for their share in promoting his 














recovery. The hospital lived in the reflected glory of 
its president’s achievements. In addition to possessing 
an attractive personality, Lord Riddell occupied great 
positions in the newspaper world and the world of public 
affairs. The reputation of the hospital was always safe 
in his hands, and they owed much to his wisdom and 
generosity. The toast was given musical honours, and 
Lord Ridde!l briefly replied. After the conclusion of the 
speech-making a large proportion of the company remained 
for a dance. 


Disease and the Public Abattoir 

In the tenth Benjamin Ward Richardson Memorial 
Lecture, delivered to the Model Abattoir Society, in 
London, on November 25th, Mr. Hal Williams, designer 
of the new abattoir for the Sheffield Corporation, paid 
tribute to the aims and ideals of Sir B. W. Richardson, 
the founder of the society, and pointed out that the public 
health and economic aspects of a public abattoir were 
of the first importance. Touching on one much-debated 
question, he said that far more cruelty took place in the 
mishandling of the animals than in the act of dispatch, 
and the old-fashioned design of many existing public 
abattoirs left the slaughtermen with no alternative. Expe- 
rience had shown that whenever slaughter was concen- 
trated in one place in which a proper system of meat 
inspection existed, there was an extraordinary increase in 
the amount of meat condemned as diseased and unfit for 
human food. After the opening of the Sheffield Corpora- 
tion abattoir the increase of diseased meat was approxi- 
mately 80 per cent. The only possible inference was that 
that increase represented the amount of diseased meat 
that had previously been eaten—in most cases by the 
poorest of the population. It had been proved beyond 
question that the consumption of diseased meat was re- 
sponsible for disease, and its effect on the national health 
and physique was devastating. A sound and healthy meat 
supply could only be obtained by rigid and thorough 
inspection, and this was aqnly possible when private 
slaughterhouses were abolished and the slaughter of 
animals was concentrated in an abattoir designed for 
that purpose. In this direction, and in the support of 
veterinary training, we were far behind the leading Con- 
tinental nations, where all meat was, by law, killed in 
public abattoirs. The speaker advocated regional abattoirs, 
which would enable proper inspection to be carried out, 
assist the movement for the grading and marking of meat 
conducted by the Ministry of Agriculture, and not inter- 
fere with any of the butcher’s legitimate opportunities for 
making a profit by the exercise of his judgement. The 
value of this system had been thoroughly proved at 
Adelaide, Australia, and had been recommended by a 
commission of investigation appointed by the Queensland 
Government in 1928. 


Voluntary Patients at London Mental Hospitals 

A report presented to the London County Council 
shows that the number of voluntary admissions 
to its ten mental hospitals during the three months 
ending September 30th was 38, and the number of 
departures 21. A total of 63 patients (36 males and 27 
females) were in residence on the date mentioned. The 
number of patients, all voluntary, admitted to Maudsley 
Hospital (which is not included among the county mental 
hospitals) during the same quarter was 140 ; the number 
departing was 145, and the number of deaths 4. The 
patients in residence at Maudsley on September 30th 
numbered 177 (73 males and 104 females). In addition, 
the number of patients receiving treatment in the out- 
patient department at Maudsley during the quarter was 
1,171 (386 men, 590 women, and 195 children). 
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Correspondence 





“THE MENTAL DEFECTIVE ” 

Str,—TI have read with interest and profit Dr. Tredgold’s 
signed review of the above work. It leads me to hope 
that the net result may be a quickening of professional 
interest in a national and social problem of protean 
aspect. Restricted as English practice necessarily is by 
Acts of Parliament and the definitions contained therein, 
the .resultant outlook on mental deficiency will almost 
certainly differ from that obtained from a_ biological 
survey, or from the practice of countries where such 
definitions are not in operation. My own experience has 
been chiefly derived from this wider field. When these 
several legal and biological jigsaws can be fused into 
a composite and finished picture the apparent differences 
of opinion or of interpretation of facts between the 
reviewer of this book and its authors will be found to be 
on convergent lines, not on those which never meet. 

Dr. Tredgold has correctly enough pointed out several 
errors, especially on the legal side, which have crept into 
the book, but, if opportunity arises to remove them, such 
blemishes will disappear. It remains true, however, that 
I have myself seen such follies as teaching the names of 
the Saxon kings to low-grade defectives, and from an 
extensive knowledge of institutions I know many lay 
visitors whose knowledge of mental deficiency really is 
in inverse ratio to their enthusiasm. For them this book 
was largely written. I fancy Dr. Tredgold would agree 
with the objective, and should accept the necessary 
‘“dogmatism ’’ so essential to successful teaching or 
preaching. If these be indeed ‘“ grave faults,’’ I am 
entirely unrepentant. 

That Dr. Tredgold finds some clinical descriptions to be 
of little value I can well believe, for they are much better 
done in his own successful book, and this being so it would 
have been a futile ploughing of the sands for us to do 
again what he has better done. On the other hand, from 
some of his comments my own experience (which I again 
emphasize has been gained in other fields) leads me to 
differ. Mental deficiency as it presents itself in the con- 
sulting room, and especially as restricted by the Acts of 
the lawyers, is one thing. As met with in the greater 
world beyond it is quite another. That the numbers of 
undeveloped defectives in the nearly 209 million peoples 
of Great Britain and the United States may be nearer 
the biological 15 or 20 per cent. than the statutory 8 per 
thousand is not nearly so devoid of evidence as Dr. 
Tredgold would have us believe. Personally, I should 
hope that he is right and I am wrong, but I doubt it. 
I found the Middle West of America a perplexing and 
disturbing problem, as I also do many of our own C3 
folk ; but then I do not view these through the rosy 
spectacles provided so generously by the law, so there is 
ample room for differences of opinion. Nor do I agree 
with Dr. Tredgold that we must necessarily follow a 
division of the amentias into primary and secondary, nor 
that we must equally slavishly agree with these unsatis- 
factory distinctions for all time. Again, experience has 
led me, and is increasingly doing so, to a profound dis- 
belief in the existence of “‘ tvpes ’’ of mental defectives. 
I can see little or no difference between the inbecility of 
the mongolian imbecile and that of any other imbecile, 
though why the former should be accompanied by some 
very definite physical characteristics is another, and to 
ne inexplicable and unexplained, problem, unless, indeed, 
Crookshank be really right in his ethnological theses. 

All these are, however, differences of interpretation 


‘ 


rather than of fact ; and if Dr. Tredgold’s review, coming 
as it does from one of his deservedly great reputation, 
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directs the attention of the profession, not so much t 
the small book in question, but to the greater pro 
beyond, I feel sure that both reviewer and authors 
rest content, for that, after all, is what we Teally hay 
at heart.—I am, etc., 

RicHaRD J. A, Berry. 

Stoke Park Colony, Stapleton, Bristol, Nov. 30th. 





EPIDEMIOLOGICAL REPORTS OF THE LEAGug 
OF NATIONS 


Sir,—I should be glad if you would give me the Oppor 
tunity of replying to the reference in Dr. E. W. Goodajj, 
letter in the Journal of November 2\st relating to 
reliability of the figures given in the Monthly Epidenjy 
logical Report of the League of Nations. 

It is unfortunately inevitable that figures Telating jy 
prevalence of particular diseases given in different publig. 
tions of the Epidemiological Intelligence Series  shoyy 
sometimes materially differ, seeing that they have to} 
taken from different official publications and retuny, 
which may have been prepared with different objects g 
different times and from different data. This  particy 
larly applies to figures of notified cases given by counttig 
which are in a transition stage in regard to notification 

In the League of Nations’ monthly reports the dg 
crepancy between the two tables noted by Dr. Goodg 
is accounted for by the fact that in one table the figuy 
from the weekly returns of notified cases were give, 
whilst the second table is taken from the reports of cagg 
in hospital for the whole year. As typhus was not com 
pulsorily notifiable at the date in question the numb 
notified were naturally only a very small fraction of th 
total cases. ‘‘ Tropical ’’ typhus was only made com 
pulsorily notifiable in the Federated Malay States in 199), 
-——I am, etc., 

Y. Brravp. 


League of Nations, Geneva, Dec. 2nd. 


MUSCLE SPASMS IN CHRONIC ENCEPHALITIS 
Srr,—Dr. Arthur Hall has done valuable service to th 
study of chronic epidemic encephalitis by devoting a lag 
portion of his recent Schorstein Lecture to the speci 
consideration of the ocular attacks, which are now sid 










familiar features of the disease. But in pondering tk 
ingenious and suggestive theory, which Dr. Hall has dow 
so much to promote, that the various fixations which 
occur represent dissociated elements in the posture d 
sleep, one must, I think, recognize that there are stl 
certain difficulties in harmonizing this theory with d 
the facts. May I mention a difficulty of mine, and ile 
trate it by a case which is at present under my care? 
Those who have watched a group of these patients upi 
an institutional playing-field are familiar with the sudd 
access of mobility which enables a youth whose figf 
shuffling pace is about four inches, to swing his armsall 
shoot an excellent goal when he finds the football at 
feet. A counterpart to this dramatic remission of & 
poverty of movement, to which Dr. Hall refers in 
lecture, is a sudden conversion of poverty of movemi 
into absence of movement. A patient who has wali 
the length of the room swinging his arms will slip‘ 
arm half out of the sleeve of his dressing-gown and 
become immobile for ten or twenty seconds. During ## 
attacks it is usually possible to detect an increase 
muscular rigidity. The subject’s own description is # 
the limbs suddenly refuse to move. Ocular crises? 
quently: accompany these attacks of immobility. 
I have three patients at the present time who 
in and out’’ of ocular attacks all day long. 
one of these the attack consists of an active S# 
of the eyelids, unaccompanied by obvious change 
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—— = 
neral rigidity. Another, however, has the following 
drome, constantly repeated. The ocular spasm, or 
ture, directs the eyes downwards and slightly to one 
side. At the same moment speech is lost (‘‘ the words 
come to my mouth, but I can’t get them out ’’), the neck 
flexes slightly, with a slightly increased rigidity of the 
neck muscles, and if one arm be moved back and forth 
ssively before and during the attack, there can be no 
doubt about an increase of rigidity with the onset of the 
attack. In this case, too, there is usually an active spasm 
of the eyelids during the crisis. 
In interpreting spasmodic muscular contractions and 
tures as ‘‘ release phenomena ’’ it is difficult to know 
where to stop ; but in view of the type of case illustrated 
jn this patient it is difficult to abandon a conception of 
the ocular attack as being linked with the other inhibi- 
tins of motor function which, together with itself, are 
frequently linked, by coincidence in time at least, with 
yariations of rigidity. It is also difficult to feel quite con- 
yinced that all these events can find their explanation 
along a line of association, or of dissociation, of the 
function of sleep.—I am, etc., 








London, W.1, Nov. 24th. RANYARD WEST. 





DEATHS ASSOCIATED WITH ANAESTHESIA 
Sir,—Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman’s letter in your issue 
of November 28th is interesting, but, I am afraid, not 
illuminating. Anaesthetists would wish to know before 
taking his figures too seriously to heart: (1) What is the 
death rate (under or associated with anaesthesia) per 
100,000 anaesthetics given in the United States of 
America and England and Wales? (2) What are the laws 
governing those whose duty it is to report such cases in 
the two countries? (3) How far are those laws conscien- 
tiously obeyed? Without answers to these questions no 
proper conclusions can be arrived at from Dr. Hoffman’s 
figures—I am, etc., 


London, N.W., RAYMOND E. APPERLY. 


Dec. Ist. 





ALLERGY AND THE ‘‘ PROTEOSE ”’ 
Si,—In reply to Dr. John Freeman’s letter, published 
in your issue of November 28th, I. should like to draw 
attention to the following points. 


1. In the isolation of a new substance it is an invariable 
experience that the original technique used for isolation has 
to be modified in the light of subsequent experience. The 
qiterion of potency of ‘‘ proteose ’’ does not depend on its 
quantity, but on its power of reaction with antibodies. 
Whereas a normal person excretes a certain quantity of 
“proteose,’’ he never, so far as I am aware, gives a positive 
skin test to this substance, neither does its injection cause 
symptoms. 

2. Dr. Barber will, I believe, explain to Dr. Freeman the 
technique which should be employed to elicit a specific 
faction in the eczema-asthma syndrome. 

3. The case Dr. Freeman quotes as giving a negative 
taction to ‘‘ proteose’’ by his technique was used for the 
experiments in urinary antigens reported to the Royal Society 
of Medicine (Proc. Roy. Soc. Med., Section of Dermatology, 
July, 1931, xxiv, 55). In Fig. 1 the experiment with 
_Proteose *” labelled ‘‘ Proteose, Dr. F.’s case,’’ is the iden- 
tical case which Dr. Freeman quotes as giving a negative 
skin reaction. Guinea-pig experiments were used in this 
connexion, as they are recognized to be more specific than 
skin tests. 

4. In some work in process of publication, Dr. Conybeare, 
working at the Asthma Clinic, Guy’s Hospital, undertook an 
Independent investigation, using a ‘‘ proteose ’’ isolated from 
4 patient suffering from hay-fever-asthma, and tried the effect 
of intradermal tests with this patient’s ‘‘ proteose ’’ on (a) 
Pollen-sensitive subjects, (b) asthmatic subjects who were not 


‘ 





Pollen-sensitive, (c) normal controls. In this series of approxi- 
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mately 100 cases it was found that 80 per cent. of the pollen- 
sensitive patients gave positive skin tests to the hay-fever 
““ proteose,’’ whereas none of. the normal controls did so. 
Some 20 per cent. of the asthmatic patients who were not 
pollen-sensitive gave positive tests. It is interesting that 
some of these patients were clinically hay-fever subjects, 
although they gave negative skin tests to pollen. Tracings 
of all these skin tests were kept, and will be available 
for inspection by anyone interested as soon as Dr. Conybeare, 
who is at present in America, is able to return them. 


It seems to me that the question of the specificity of 
the ‘‘ proteose’’ is of sufficient importance to justify 
further investigation, and I should be pleased to arrange 
a demonstration of the skin tests in which Dr. Freeman 
finds difficulty, if he will be good enough to indicate the 
time and place that will be suitable for him.—I am, etc., 


London, W.1, Dec. 2nd. G. H. Ortet, M.D. 





ASTHMA STATISTICS 

Sir,—Your editorial review of Gram’s ‘‘ Danish asthma 
statistics ’’ is very interesting, but the age incidence 
varies so greatly from that found to exist in my own 
series of cases that one may doubt whether the figures 
taken from a “ sickness insurance organization ’’ give us 
much idea of the age incidence in Denmark as a whole. 

Reduced to percentages, Gram finds that in his series of 
cases asthma started in the first five ten-yearly periods of 
life, in the proportions of 12, 13, 24, 23, and 16 per cent. 
of his patients respectively. The age incidence in my 
own series of 1,000 cases (already published) was totally 
different—namely, 40 started asthma in the first ten 
years of life, 12, 15, 13, and 9 in the subsequent decades. 
In a second series of 1,000 cases my figures are: 39, 13, 14, 
14, and 11. Thus I differ from Gram. My finding is that 
asthma most commonly commences in the first ten years 
of life. ; 

On the question of sensitization his figures agree almost 
exactly with mine. Applying my percentages to the 
numbers of patients he details to each ten-yearly period, 
I should expect ninety-six of them to give reactions to the 
dermal tests. As a matter of fact he found ninety-one 
to be sensitive to this method. Thus the skin reactions, 
which were at one time so much belittled, again receive 
confirmation. 

Probably a series taken from our own national insur- 
ance service would be more correctly parallel with Gram’s 
cases, but in neither case would they give the asthma 
figures for the whole population. In short, I see no reason 
to suspect any difference in the age incidence of asthma 
in two places so similarly situated as Denmark and 
England.—I am, etc., 

London, W.1, Dec. 7th. 


“ec 


FRANK COKE, F.R.C.S. 





‘** REAL PAIN ” 

Sir,—In your report of the Royal Society of Medicine’s 
discussion on nervous dyspepsia (Journal, December 5th, 
p. 1035), Dr. Robert Hutchison is represented as having 
said that ‘‘ the presence of real as distinct from imagined 
pain might almost be said to negative a diagnosis of 
nervous dyspepsia.’’ Possibly unavoidable condensation 
of his remarks has eliminated whatever he may have 
said to define and explain the distinction to which he 
refers. This is unfortunate, for it would be interesting to 
know by what criterion he estimates the “‘ reality ’’ of 
pain, dyspeptic or otherwise. A patient may be imagina- 
tive or mistaken as to the reasons he gives for his pain 
or as to the organ which he states to be involved: on 
such matters he is not competent to judge. But surely 
what makes pain “ real’’ is simply painfulness, and on 
that point the patient is the only possible judge. Failure 
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to appreciate this fairly obvious fact must mean that 
‘real ’’ pain will receive real treatment and ‘‘ imagined ”’ 
pain will receive imagined treatment. That, indeed, is 
what only too often happens. The physician is as self- 
deceived as his patient if he fails to recognize that 
subjective realities are, in their own way, as “‘ real ’”’ as 
any other sort of reality.—I am, etc., 


Glasgow, Dec. 5th. D. YELLOWLEES. 


** We understand from Dr. Robert Hutchison that 
what he said was: ‘‘ The presence of real (or, if you like, 
“ severe ') pain as opposed to mere discomfort may almost 
be said to negative,’’ etc. 





CHILD GUIDANCE CLINICS 

Str,—I have followed this correspondence with interest. 
I had no intention of taking part in it till I read Dr. E. 
Rowland Fothergill’s letter in your issue of December 5th. 
That letter contains the surprising suggestion that the 
work of child guidance should be relegated to the private 
practitioner. 

As far as my own experience goes, most private practi- 
tioners are very ready to admit that their knowledge of 
psychopathology in the child is limited. With adequate 
study and training many of these could no doubt do a 
great deal to cope with the simpler maladjustments of 
childhood. In the absence of such knowledge, and in the 
severer cases, the child guidance clinic fulfils an important 
function. I submit that its essence is team work. The 
psychiatrist does not pretend to have the technical know- 
ledge of the working psychologist, nor yet the leisure in 
which to visit the homes and collect the family histories 
which constitute the function of the social worker. But 
apparently the general practitioner is not only to know 
more than the psychiatrist, but also to have more time at 
his disposal.. 

If the child guidance movement is essentially on wrong 
lines, and if the work would more properly be done by the 
private practitioner, I would ask Dr. Fothergill to explain 
the following points: (1) Sir George Newman, in his 1930 
report, devotes five pages to the subject of child guidance 
clinics without making the suggestion that the proper 
man to treat the behaviour problems of children is the 
private practitioner. (2) A large number of private practi- 
tioners refer cases to our children’s department, and 
appear to appreciate our efforts. (3) School teachers are 
increasingly prone to advise parents to take their difficult 
child to a child guidance clinic. (4) Magistrates of 
juvenile courts make extensive demands on our resources, 
but I have still to learn that they would prefer to have 
a report on the mental status of a juvenile delinquent 
from a private practitioner. 

Dr. Fothergill denounces “‘ a mass treatment system 
as “‘ contrary to all the dictates of medicine.’’ Perhaps he 
is right, but assuredly there is no shred of justification for 
describing the work of a modern child guidance clinic as 
‘mass treatment.’’ On the contrary, the amount of 
individual study each child receives is the most complete 
antithesis of the ‘‘ mass treatment ’’ to which many an 
overworked private practitioner is driven in coping with 
a large panel practice. 

I am ready to believe that there are weak spots in the 
child guidance clinics now available in this country. It 
is possible that they have been modelled too closely on the 
American pattern. We hope that such defects will in 
time be eliminated. Two facts are, however, beyond dis- 
pute. The first is that they are doing work which the 
private practitioner could not hope to do as well, even if 
he attempted it. The second is that their methods can, 
‘“mass treatment.’”’ 


LB) 


in no circumstances, be described as 


In controverting these points, Dr. Rowland Fothergill 





— ae 
reveals complete ignorance either of the methods of the 
child guidance clinics or of the requirements of the 
maladjusted child.—I am, etc., 

H. CrIcHTON-MILLER, 


Honorary Director, Tavistock Square 
December 7th. Clinic. 





CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 

Srr,—Our attention has been called to an annotatio, 
in the British Medical Journal of October 10th, the Opening 
sentences of which are: ‘‘ It has been a common com. 
plaint of Continental and American visitors that there jg 
no provision for the study of medical psychology jj 
London. Especially is this true for those wishing ty 
study child psychology.’’ It is nowhere explained in thy 
article that this complaint is unjustified, being based q 
misinformation. It is not our place to enumerate the 
many institutions in London at which some aspect 
other of medical psychology is taught ; but we wish t 
say that at the only institution in this country whep 
instruction is given in psycho-analysis—the central theme 
from which the rest of modern medical Psychology 
radiates—namely, the Institute of Psycho-Analysis, ther 
is a special department in which child analysis is both 
taught and practised. Further, London is in some impor 
tant respects the only place, not only in the British 
Empire, but in the world, where this important instructiog 
is available. Therefore, while we agree with your implied 
conclusion that the teaching of medical psychology jp 
London still leaves very much to be desired, we should 
like to point out that there is another side to the pictur 
which is worthy of mention.—We are, etc., 





ERNEST JONES, 
Director, London Clinic of Psycho 
Analysis. 
EDWARD GLOVER, 
Assistant-Director, London Clinic 
of Psycho-Analysis. 
SyLviA PAYNE, 
Secretary of the Institute of 


London, W., Dec. 2nd. Psycho-Analysis. 





EDUCATION IN QUESTIONS OF SEX 

S1r,—It is so seldom that the Church visits our province 
of medicine and makes such a welcome practical con 
tribution toward the solution of a medico-social question 
that I have been moved to re-read the address delivered 
at the Eastbourne Meeting of the British Medical Asso 
ciation by the Rev. Wentworth Pym, published in the 
Journal of August 1st. Anyone engaged in mental med: 
cine must be struck with the large percentage of patients 
with nervous and mental illness whose history discloses 
that the foundations of derangement were laid during the 
sheltered period of childhood and adolescence. Cano 
Pym, however, deals with only a section of the trouble, 
which he lifts out of its natural setting, and which could, 
perhaps, be more adequately treated by inclusion in 4 
bigger and more comprehensive survey of the world 
scheme. 

All life, at all levels, is really a struggle to live, and 
though civilization brings the necessaries to our do0s, 
the ambition for social success and eminence metéy 
replaces the simple needs by something more specioli 
but equally clamant. The well-meaning parents in the 
tender love of their offspring shield them from a knot 
ledge of the actualities of life, and unwittingly lead them 
to unhappiness and destruction by an over-pampemill 
care and worship, resulting in Narcissism and selt 
omnipotence—an egocentric incapable of dealing with 
anything it cannot overcome. So is formed the first 
barrier against discipline and proper parental control and 
relationship. 
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Although far removed from primordial life we are, 
nevertheless, the inheritors of every level from the 
gmplest to our own crowning heights in humanity, and 
gre inherently furnished with the means of living in 
an environment swarming with battling factors, which 


we should be capable of overcoming, and also adapting . 


ourselves to our surroundings. All life is one vast 
prigandage, the greater absorbing the lesser ; but these 
natural phenomena, seemingly cruel by our human 
standards, should be explained as part of the scheme 
of the universe, and not hidden from developing youth. 

It is reproduction which replenishes this wastage and 
reveals a unity of purpose which we can observe but 
neither explain nor understand. Examples of natural 
forces constantly working can be demonstrated—such 
as gravity, magnetism, polarity, and the affinities of the 
dements of which our bodies are composed. The school 
chemistry experiments serve to show the perpetual flux 
in the inorganic kingdom ; also plants flowering, seeding, 
and springing up again. To the more advanced youth the 
ties of companionship, affection, love, and passion may 
be dwelt on and explained in their setting of romance 
and tragedy, and he may be shown how links can be 
forged in the mind which survive when passion and love 
have faded. A background of this kind of abstract 
texture gives the subject of sex a fitting place as one 
of the most profound mysteries, and without which life 
would be poor indeed. Unfortunately the subject is 
approached too directly, and with insufficient delicacy, 
or is treated as though it were altogether taboo, producing 
shock and embarrassment in a matter which can be made 
beautiful ; for there is nothing improper in nature— 
it is only the mind that makes it. Later on, with no 
apprenticeship to life as it is, and little knowledge of the 
facts, the rough-and-tumble comes as an astonishment, 
and there is inability to adjust matters; the usual 
problem of undeserved suffering presents itself, and either 
Job’s attitude is taken, or his wife’s, which is frequently 
the prelude to a mental home. There is nutritional 
hunger and sex hunger, and with some, who are more 
highly charged, it is almost as dangerous to renounce the 
one as the other, for there is that insistent inarticulate 
quest which will assert itself at times for satisfaction 
and full-orbed development of self. 

Canon Pym has given most valuable assistance 
towards handling a very hushed subject, and_ these 
humble suggestions are made as a plea for extending and 
further clothing the subject, without in any way clashing 
wih modern Church doctrine or morality. In my expe- 
fence I have been forcibly led to the opinion that with 
many people the mere mention of ‘‘ sex’’ envisages the 
organs of reproduction rather than one of the most 
wonderful mysteries in creation ; and (as stated in the 
address) it is to the quality of the mind of the educator 
tht we must look for suitable presentation of this 
interesting and important theme.—I am, etc., 


ARTHUR KiNG, M.D. 





Armagh, Nov. 28th. 


THE CREOSOTE ENEMA IN PNEUMONIA 
$,—In recent papers and lectures on pneumonia no 
Mention appears to have been made of Schoull and 
Weiller’s method of treatment by the creosote enema. No 
one imagines that the use of creosote in respiratory affec- 
tions is new, for fifty years ago it was advocated in the 
ttatment of pulmonary tuberculosis. But these authors, 
M their small brochure! of 70 pages, advise its use, 
hot in chronic lung infections, but in the acute, particu- 
larly those due to the pneumococcus. Their method, 
briefly, is as follows. In pneumonia, after a wash-out 
aema, forty drops of pure creosote, well shaken for 





1 Published by Maloine, Paris. 
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several minutes in 2 ounces of warm milk, are injected 
slowly well up the rectum. The enema should be retained 
about two hours. If not retained longer than half an 
hour it should be repeated, and in the adult ten drops 
of tincture of opium may be added to it. This dose in 
an adult should be repeated twice in twenty-four hours. 
In children under 1 year two to ten drops is the dose, 
twice daily ; in second infancy and adolescence five to ten 
drops, with an extra drop for each year. In old age less 
than forty drops may be given. The action of creosote 
in the purely pneumococcic conditions seems to be almost 
specific, like serum ; when it fails, a streptococcic infection 
must be feared. It is interesting to note that in pneumo- 
coccic peritonitis Daru, Loederich, and Mamon? also advise 
its use for its selective action on the pneumococcus. 

In the Presse Médicale (November 11th, 1931) there is 
a useful summary of the value and details of the method. 
When our attention was called to this use of creosote we 
at once obtained some striking results in the treatment of 
pneumonia at all ages. We then applied it as a pro- 
phylactic in post-operative pulmonary complications. It 
quickly clears up catarrhal states in patients awaiting 
operation, and is now part of our routine preparation for 
all laparotomies or major operations of general surgery. 
In 150 cases of laparotomy of all types under open ether 
no case occurred of post-operative pneumonia. But in 
two cases in which the enema was omitted by mistake 
pulmonary complications occurred—a broncho-pneumonia 
in a simple inguinal hernia, and a severe and prolonged 
congestion of the right lung in a gastrectomy for hour- 
glass stomach. Both patients recovered, creosote being 
given at once on the appearance of the lung trouble. In 
urgent surgery we try to give the enema before the patient 
goes on the table if there is time; if not, immediately 
after operation. 

Bassett® has also recently called attention to the value of 
creosote ; in 174 operations, mostly gynaecological, no 
death occurred from lung complications when the drug 
was administered for some days before operation. 
Kocher,‘ over twenty years ago, evidently believed in 
its efficacy, for he then wrote: 

‘“We do not hesitate to give large doses of creosotal when 
necessary ; two and a half drachms may be administered 
night and morning in the form of an enema with milk. 
Dr. Rollier, who has carefully investigated the action of this 
drug for some years, has shown it prevents complications, 
and acts beneficially on the course of a pneumonia.” 

In these days, when economy is necessary and three 
doses of Felton’s serum cost approximately £10, it may 
be worth while giving another trial to creosote, adminis- 
tered in this simple way.—I am, etc., 


Huelva, Spain, Nov. 17th. Ian Macponatp, M.D. 





THE ‘‘ SOBERING-UP ”’ RATE 

Sir,—A matter of considerable medico-legal importance 
is raised by the question whether persons under the 
influence of alcohol ‘‘ sober up’’ at the same rate, or 
whether individual variation may be exhibited in this 
particular, such as is well known to occur in the process 
of becoming intoxicated. From inquiries made, the latter 
view appears to be held widely, and although I am unable 
to find any statement in current literature to the effect 
that the sobering-up rate is constant for all persons, 
I venture to suggest that all the experimental evidence at 
our disposal supports that view. 

Schweisheimer, Mellanby, and others have shown that 
there is a close relationship between the concentration of 
alcohol in the blood at any given time and the symptoms 


2 Journ. de Chir., October, 1931, xxxviii, No. 4. 

3 Bull. et Mém. Soc. Nat. de Chir., November 22nd, 1930, lvi, 
No. 29. 

4 Kocher; Operative Surgery. 
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of intoxication of the nervous system at the same time. 
Mellanby showed that in dogs, after alcohol had reached 
its maximum concentration in the blood, it disappeared 
from the blood at a uniform rate ; and he further showed 
that the rate of decrease was constant for all concentra- 
tions. Southgate showed the same results in human 
beings. In his paper published (with G. Carter) in your 
issue of March 13th, 1926, his graphs illustrating this point 
show very strikingly the fall in blood alcohol as a straight 
line. In graphs dealing with two or more persons showing 
different degrees of concentration, the lines denoting this 
fall are almost exactly parallel. The rate of elimination 
has, indeed, been shown to be 0.012 per cent. per hour. 

Whatever may be said about the advantage or other- 
wise of putting this knowledge to practical use in medico- 
legal cases, I do not think that the validity of these 
experimental results has ever been questioned. Conse- 
quently, if the symptoms of intoxication are due to the 
presence of alcohol circulating in the blood (a close 
correlation can be shown to exist), and the rate of elimina- 
tion is constant for all persons, it must follow that no 
individual variation in the rate of becoming sober can be 
admitted. The popular view to the contrary no doubt 
gains credence partly from the false analogy with the 
known differences which individuals exhibit in their 
capacity to imbibe, and partly to the fact that many 
intoxicated persons can apparently ‘‘ pull themselves 
together,’’ and exhibit a regained degree of control when 
necessity arises which is often surprising. Tests designed 
to estimate judgement, reaction time, and neuro-muscular 
control would surely show that the improvement noted 
is specious only, and has no real foundation. 

The importance of this matter needs no stressing. If a 
man showing symptoms of intoxication that render him 
unfit to drive a motor car is arrested, he cannot have 
advanced far in the process of becoming sober one hour 
later. If the alcohol concentration of his blood at the 
time of arrest is 0.1 per cent., putting it at a reasonably 
low figure, it will still be 0.088 per cent. one hour later, 
and over eight hours must elapse before that man has 
completed the work of elimination. When it is remem- 
bered that much higher degrees of concentration are 
commonly present, even up to 0.2 per cent. and more, it 
is quite possible to come to the conclusion that the 
sobering effect of the police charge-room is in danger of 
being overestimated. Quite recently, in a case of this 
nature, I stated in court that the sobering-up rate was 
constant in all intoxicated persons. The effect was 
peculiar. The bench looked frankly incredulous, prose- 
cuting counsel became speechless, the clerk of the court 
suggested that he might leave their worships to deal 
with the point raised, thereby also showing clearly what 
his own opinion was of such a dcctrine, and I left the 
court feeling that my evidence had been somewhat dis- 
credited. 

As matters stand at present the position appears to me 
to be anomalous, and it is in the hope of drawing atten- 
tion to it, and hearing the views of other doctors, that I 
venture to send you this letter.—I am, etc., 


Llandudno, Nov. 15th. KNow es Boney. 


SUN-BATHING AND PULMONARY 
TUBERCULOSIS 

Sir,—I am very pleased to confirm the view expressed 
by Dr. Hudson in his letter, published on November 14th, 
regarding the danger of the uncontrolled use of sunlight, 
natural or artificial, for patients with tuberculous lesions 
of the lungs, known or unsuspected. Further, I should 
like to stress the possible danger to such patients of lying 
in the sun—if it is at all warm—even in their clothes. 
I have seen focal reactions occur as a result, the patient 





———— 
in many instances having received such harmful Medical 
advice as to “‘ lie in the sun as much as possible.”’ Despite 
these dangers referred to by Dr. Hudson, sunlight hag 
definite value in the treatment of pulmonary tuberculosis 
and in my opinion-there is a much wider field of applic. 
ability in this disease than he appears to accord it, 


Certain factors, however, are essential for this wider applic. 


ability and.the successful use of sunlight. In the firg 
place the treatment should be given only by a Clinician 
with special experience. Secondly, cases should be care. 
fully selected. Thirdly, the dosage of sunlight must pp 
meticulously adapted to each patient and modifieg 
constantly according to clinical and meteorological circum, 
stances. A nursing staff of ample numbers and with 
special training in this branch of treatment is of greg 
importance. 

Under the general term “sunlight ’’ I include fo 
purposes of practical convenience: (1) direct exposure of 
the skin to the rays of the sun; (2) exposure to the 
indirect solar radiation from the sky, but not to the 
direct sun-rays—‘‘ air-bathing ’’ so called ; (3) exposure ty 
some artificial source of ultra-violet light (the commonest 
form of light therapy used in pulmonary tuberculosis), 
Each of these, according to the clinical factors and the 
weather conditions, has its definite value in pulmonary 
tuberculosis. Treatment by ultra-violet light from ap 
artificial source has the disadvantage that the beneficial 
effects of fresh air on the skin are absent. Nevertheles 
it has certain advantages. Its dosage is extremely easy 
to control. It is always available. The pigment produced 
is an added protection against reactions if artificial light 
treatment is succeeded by natural sun-bathing, and against 
cold if combined with or succeeded by simple air-bathing. 

While air-bathing, the patient is screened from the direct 
rays of the sun, but lies with at first only parts of the 
body, and later in many cases with the whole of the body, 
uncovered to the air and to the indirect solar radiation 
from the sky. This indirect radiation is particularly strong 
in the Alps, and is sufficient to cause marked pigmentation 
after prolonged exposure. The advantages of air-bathing 
in pulmonary tuberculosis are many. It can be prescribed 
with safety to patients who have not reached the stage 
of improvement where sun-bathing should be permitted, 
since the safety limit, as regards the avoidance of harmful 
reactions, is extremely wide. It is necessary only to 
protect the patient against cold and to permit exposures 
of such a length that the patient has no after-feeling of 
fatigue. If due attention is paid to these points air 
bathing has a decidedly tonic effect ; appetite and appear 
ance are improved, and its. psychological value is most 
striking. Further, a course of air-bathing, having i 
creased the patient’s tolerance to cold and brought about 
pigmentation in the great majority of cases, renders safet 
any subsequent transition to sun-bathing, should such 
treatment later be undertaken. One of the limitations df 
air-bathing per se is that during cold weather it cannot 
be employed extensively. Further, when employed a 
such times, it is as a rule expedient to expose only the 
extremities, and these only in patients already pigmented. 

I think that direct sunlight, speaking generally, can be 
employed in pulmonary tuberculosis with safety and 
advantage in those patients whose temperatures have 
settled at a normal level and whose blood sedimentatiol 
rates (estimated regularly once a month) are normal of 
nearly so. I believe that these two systemic factof 
(which when taken together give a reliable objective in 
dication of the course of the disease) are, except i 
patients particularly susceptible to haemoptysis, a sufi 
ciently safe guide in the selection of cases. In certall 
patients with pulmonary tuberculosis—in particular those 
complicated by some manifestation of surgical tuberct: 
losis or by intestinal tuberculosis—‘“‘ sunlight ”’ treatment 
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is indicated despite the presence of toxaemia of mild or 
even medium degree. It is at this stage in these cases 
when air-bathing and/or ultra-violet light from an artificial 
source will be found of value, provided that the patient 
has the necessary powers of response. The publications of 
Jawrason Brown and Sampson on the treatment of 
intestinal tuberculosis—apparently an earlier complication 
in some cases of pulmonary tuberculosis than was formerly 
realized—would seem to confirm this point of view. 

In conclusion, I believe that sunlight treatment (using 
the term in the broad sense indicated above) has a definite 
and wide sphere of usefulness in the treatment of pul- 
monary tuberculosis. For its safe application, however, 
expert supervision, careful selection of cases, and scrupu- 
ous attention to dosage are essential.—I am, etc., 


Montana, Switzerland, Nov. 19th. Hivary Rocue. 


DIET AND PUERPERAL SEPSIS 

Sir,—Dr. H. P. Dawson, in your issue of November 
ast (p. 965), reciting a farmer’s experience with his 
ymbing ewes, opens up a large field of speculative interest 
jostudents of human and comparative pathology. 

Puerperal fever, whether in the higher or the lower 
gimal, is caused by specific pathogenic organisms ; 
diminate them, and no such condition could exist. But 
there are contributory factors which go a long way 
tp assist those aggressive bacteria in the production of 
disease, and, as this practical farmer suggests, diet is one 
gd them. To attribute it wholly to diet, however, is 
groneous. One must remember that the present-day 
wine is a phlegmatic animal. It obtains all the food it 
yants with little or no effort ; consequently a plethora of 
blood and adipose tissue is the order of things. Further, 
in the case of the pregnant ewe exercise is an effort. 
When, therefore, parturition takes place, the subject is 
sft and flabby generally, and the mucosae and underlying 
structures of the generative system do not escape this 
fitty infiltration. The passage of a foetus through the 
vaginal canal, made narrower by an excess of submucosal 
ft, is bound to cause pressure and consequent cellular 
shock and depression, giving thereby an opportunity for 
the normal saprophytic organisms of those parts to become 
parasitic. Streptococci (haemolytic and non-haemolytic), 
B. coli, etc., become very virulent as they pass from 
aimal to animal. A septic intoxication is soon followed 
Wa septic infection once the first line of defence has 
gven way, and death soon follows from a generalized 
epticaemia. 

The practical conclusion to be drawn from this line of 
thought is: let the pregnant animal hunt for her rations, 
for by so doing she will become “‘ fit,’’. and, being so, 
More resistant to the bacterial complement she uncon- 
siously harbours. The ewe is not the only animal whose 
jletthora is a drawback to normal delivery, for we find 
the same obtains in others, the mare and cow in particular. 
Inpractice one always finds that those animals most likely 
ty develop septic conditions in difficult deliveries are the 
full-blooded , high-conditioned ones, even when the most 
tgorous aseptic measures are adopted ; while, per contra, 
ifthe animal is in hard, firm condition, severe bruising and 
wen laceration of the mucosa itself will be followed by 
1 untoward sequelae. 

There is another condition in animals which is greatly 
dependent upon plethora as an exciting cause. I mean 
quarter ill (gangrena emphysematosa) in cattle. Speaking 
snerally, this disease manifests itself most prominently in 
leds which are improving in condition rapidly. The 
aisal organism is an anaerobe (sporulating). In this and 
m the case of the gravid ewe, why should plethoric 
Sibjects be less resistant to bacterial invasion? Is their 
blood less bacteriotropic? The cellular and humoral 








elements appear to put up a very poor fight—a negative 
chemotaxis from the outset. Is there a deficient calcium 
content or the opposite? If the latter, local injury would 
bring about early coagulation, and so provide a_ safe 
“housing ’’’ for the bacterial elements. A_ speculative 
hypothesis no doubt, but the primary object I had in 
view in making these observations was to draw attention 
to the fruitful scope there is here for scientific team work. 
—I am, etc., 

Bridgwater, Nov. 27th. 

MIGRATION AND HEALTH 

Sir,—In the British Medical Journal of: January 3rd, 
1931, I asked that the word ‘“‘ sixth ’’ be substituted for 
‘fourth ’’ in the statement ‘‘ There is no one living in 
Australia (other than Aborigines) who is a descendant 
of the fourth generation of Australians ’’ in my paper 
published in your issue of September 27th, 1930. Dr. 
A. C. F. Halford of Brisbane now writes to me as follows: 


W. M. Scort, F.R.C.V.S. 


‘‘ From what I read in the British Medical Journal, 1 under- 
stand you to say that you had not succeeded in finding a 
sixth generation of Australian-born in our midst. I have 
much pleasure in sending you particulars of a sixth generation 
of a vigorous and well-born type, which is not likely to be 
displaced as the first in the category.”’ 

Mr. E. M. Tooth of Brisbane, writing to Dr. Halford, 

states : 
‘““T happen to be a member of a family in which six 
generations have been born in Australia, being the great- 
great-grandson of the Rev. Samuel Marsden, who arrived in 
Sydney in the year 1793. 

‘The First Generation Born in Australia—Ann Marsden, 
born March 2nd, 1793, birth registered Parramatta. Daughter 
of the Rev. Samuel Marsden. Ann Marsden married the 
Rev. Thomas Hassall. 

‘* The Second Generation Born in Australia.—Rev. J. S. 
Hassall, born October 12th, 1823, who married Miss Oxley, 
niece of Surveyor General Oxley. 

‘““The Third Generation Born in 
Hassall, born April 12th, 1855. 

‘* The Fourth .Generation.—Emily Hassall, born July 17th, 
1880. Now resident in Sydney. 

“ The Fifth Generation.—Everil Bloomfield, born May 24th, 
1903. Resident Bundaberg, Queensland. 

‘* The Sixth Generation.—Richard Bloomfield, born March 
15th, 1929.”’ 


The amended statement, ‘‘ There is no one living in 
Australia (other than Aborigines) who is a descendant of 
the sixth generation of Australians,’’ is still correct, as 
Richard Bloomfield, who is the sixth generation, at the 
time of writing is only 2} years of age. It is unlikely 
that there will be a seventh generation before 1950.— 
I am, etc., 


Australia.—Robert 


J. S. Purpy, M.D. 


Metropolitan Medical Officer of Health, 
Sydney, N.S.W. 


October 7th. 





LONDON CLINIC AND NURSING HOME 

Sir,—The London Clinic and Nursing Home is now 
nearing completion, and it is hoped that it will be open 
for the reception of patients early in January. In view 
of the dimensions and novelty of the undertaking, we 
regard it as of the greatest importance that its aims 
should be clearly understood, and the means by which 
it is hoped to achieve them. 

The nursing home will contain 200 separate rooms, and 
these will be available for the patients of any registered 
medical practitioner, who may look after his patients 
and call in the services of any consultant with precisely 
the same freedom as he would enjoy in any ordinary 
nursing home. He will, in addition, have the advantages 
of all the resources of a modern hospital. It is, of course, 
obvious that the use of the operating theatres for major 
surgical procedures must be limited to surgeons on the 
staff of recognized hospitals. The charges for the rooms 
will range from seven guineas a week, according to the 
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accommodation required, and every effort will be made 
to make these charges as inclusive as possible. 

Attached to the nursing home is a block of thirty-six 
consulting rooms occupied by members of the medical 
group to whose enterprise the nursing home owes its 
existence, and who will be-responsible for its organization, 
although they have no concern in its finance. Their own 
relations are best described by the paragraph of their 
Articles of Asscciation, that 

““ Every member of the Group shall have the right to carry 
on his private practice in his consulting room without any 
restriction and tor his own benefit. In particular he may call 
in and have the advice and co-operation of any duly qualified 
medical practitioner, surgeon, or dentist, whether a member of 
the Group or not.”’ 

It is obvious that an undertaking of these dimensions, 
involving the capital outlay of nearly half a_ million 
sterling, cannot be carried out without an organized con- 
trol. We have, however, endeavoured to combine the 
co-ordination which is essential to the success of any 
business undertaking with the liberty which has always 
been such a characteristic feature of British medical 
practice.—We are, etc., 

H. Moreranp McCrea 

Chairman 
G. LENTHAL CHEATLE 

Vice-Chairman 
A. P. BEDDARD 
W. Row try Bristow 
Harotp D. GILLIES 
WaLTrER HOWARTH 
P. Manson-BaHR 
H. S. Soutrar 
A. J. WaLton 
Executive Committee to the 

Medical Advisory Bourd. 


London, W.1, Dec. 3rd. 


Universities and Colleges 





UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 
The Francis Gotch Memorial Prize has been awarded to 
D. H. Hertz of New College. 





UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
Mr. Charles Rudd, M.B., F.R.F.P.S., ophthalmic surgeon to 
the Queen’s Hospital, Birmingham, has been appointed a 
university clinical teacher in ophthalmic surgery at that 
hospital. 





UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL 
The following candidates have been approved at the examina- 
tion indicated : 

Frnac M.B., Cu.B.—Part II: F. W. A. Fosbery, J. A. Kersley, 
A. J. B. Miall, S. C. Wake. In Group I (Completing Examina- 
tion): O. J. P. Bollon. Jn Group I. only: A. C. Price. Part I: 
S. B. Adams, A. J. Board, Violet Fry, Winifred M. Hill (with 
distinction in Materia Medica, Pharmacy, Pharmacology, and Thera- 
peutics), A. D. Jones, Gwladys R. Llewelyn (with distinction 
in Pathology), H. E. Pearse (with distinction in Pathology and in 
I‘orensic Medicine and Toxicology), Frances E. Powell, Mary G. 
Thomas. 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM 
On the nomination of the Senate, the Chancellor (Lord 
Londonderry) has appointed Sir Robert Bolam, M.D., LL.D., 
F.R.C.P., to be a Pro-Vice-Chancellor for the ensuing two 
years. 





UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN 
SCHOOL OF PuHysiIc, TRINITY COLLEGE 
The following candidates have been approved at the examina- 
tion indicated: 


Final Mepican Examination.—Part II, Medicine: *A. A. 
Cunningham, J. A. Wallace, I. G. L. Ford, J. Miller, O. W. S. 
kitzGerald, Dorothy R. R. Solomons, E. 


Morrison, H. J. Eustace, 





De S. Samuels, J. A. Page, A. J. Harden, E. W. West H. 5 

Smith. Surgery : *A. A. Cunningham, H. F. G. Irwin, G_ A Wee 
J. A. Wallace, I. G. L. Ford, J. B. Fleming, R. C. Sutton, 6 we 
FitzGerald, E. .FitzG. Burton, J. A. Page, E. W. West,_A 
Barber, H. J. Eustace, J. Miller, C. H. Hutchinson, D, Nolan, j ». 
Martin, R. D. Scott. Midwifery’: *J. J. Russell, J. Le dy Pe 
C. -J. Hassett, P. H.- Stone, S.-Brass, C. H. M‘Mahen peg 
Murphy, C. J. Mullen, C. de V. Shortt, Edith M. P. Brodin 
M. Fallon, R. M‘Neilly, P. G. Daly, Ray G. Barron, W. J6 cs, 
A. L. Pennefather, J. W. Craig, G. C. V. O’Driscoll, A. Pollitt. 


* Passed on high marks. 





——, 





NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF IRELAND 
At the meeting of the Senate on December 3rd a report § 
Dr. Denis J. Coffey, as representative of the University 
the General Medical Council at the November session, }9j 
was considered. 
Dr. Edward J. Conway was appointed Professor of Big 
chemistry and Pharmacology in University College, Dublip, 





ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS OF EDINBURGH 
The annual meeting of the Royal College of Physicians ¢ 
Edinburgh was held on December 3rd. Dr. Robert Thig 
was elected President. The following were elected to fom 
the Council for the ensuing year: Sir Norman Walker, Dy 
Robert A. Fleming, Dr. William Fordyce, Dr. Edwig 
Bramwell, Dr. Edwin Matthew, and Dr. A. Fergus Hewat 
Sir Norman Walker was nominated Vice-President. 

At.an extraordinary meeting held at the close of the anny 
meeting; Dr. G. Lovell Gulland and Dr. William Fordyce wer 
elected representatives of the College on the board of ma 
ment of the Edinburgh Royal Infirmary for the ensuing yea, 
John Wheeler Dowden, President of the Royal College gf 
Surgeons of Edinburgh, was elected an honorary Feltow of th 
College. 





ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS OF IRELAND 
At the monthly business meeting of ‘the College, held a 
December 4th, Surgeon Commander Richard L. G.. Proctor, 
R.N., was admitted to the Membership. 

The following were admitted Licentiates in Medicine and 
Midwifery under the conjoint scheme with the Royal Colleg 
of Surgeons in Ireland: P. J. Byrne, E. S. Cooke, R. Pug 
Lewer, J. A. McGuinness, P. J. MacMahon, T. F. Quigley, 
F, E. Reilly, F. H. Ryan, J. J. Walsh. 

The representative of the College on the General Medica 
Council reported on the recent proceedings of the Council. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS 
OF CANADA 

The second annual meeting of the Royal College of Physician 
and Surgeons of Canada took place at Ottawa on November 
19th, with the President, Dr. J. C. Meakins of Montreal, a 
the chair. The morning was occupied by a_ meeting d 
Council. Approximately 160 Fellows were present for th 
annual meeting of the College in the afternoon. The Fellows 
and their wives were entertained in the evening by thei 
Excellencies the Governor-General and Countess Bessborough, 
at Rideau Hall. 

The newly elected President of the College is Dr. F. N.G 
Starr of Toronto. Dr. W. T. Connell of Kingston become 
Vice-President in the Section of Medicine, and Dr. P. 6 
Dagneau of Quebec Vice-President in the Section of Surgery. 
Dr. T. C. Routley of Toronto continues as Registrar-Secretaly. 
The following were elected members of Council: Dr. J C. 
Meakins (Montreal), Dr. Duncan Graham (Toronto), Dr. K. 4 
Mackenzie (Halifax), Dr. A. Rouseau (Quebec), Dr. J. & 
Dube (Montreal), Dr. A. T. Bazin (Montreal), Dr. N. } 
Maclean (Winnipeg), Dr. E. L. Pope (Edmonton), Dr. ALR 
Monroe (Edmonton), Dr. L. J. Austin (Kingston), Ds 
George C. Hale (London, Ont.), Dr. H. A. Farris (St. Johit 
N.B.), Dr. A. H. Gordon (Montreal), Dr. Charles Huntet 
(Winnipeg), Dr. J. G. FitzGerald (Toronto), Dr. R. & 
McKechnie (Vancouver), Dr. W. Harvey Smith (Winnipeg, 
Dr. W. E. Gallie (Toronto), Dr. A. Primrose (Toronto), Dt 
E. W. Archibald (Montreal), Dr. W. W. Chipman (Montreal) 


SOCIETY OF APOTHECARIES OF LONDON 
The following candidates have been approved at the examitt 
tion indicated: 
Master oF Mrpwirery.—J. T. Cameron, Mary D. Rankine 
H. G. Toppins 
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Obituary 


Sir T. EUSTACE HILL, O.B.E., M.A., M.B. 
Lately Medical Officer of Health to the County of Durham, 
and Professor of Hygiene, University of Durham College 
of Medicine 

The death of Sir T. Eustace Hill took place, under very 
sad circumstances, on November 25th, at Parkstone, 
Dorset, where he had been living since his retirement, 
eighteen months ago, from the position of county medical 
oficer for Durham. 

Thomas Eustace Hill was born in Birmingham in 1865. 
He was a son of the late Dr. Alfred Hill, medical officer 
for that city, who died only two or three years ago at a 
great age. The name of Hill of Birmingham stands boldly 
in the annals of public health. Dr. Alfred Hill’s cldest 
sn, Professor Alfred Bostock Hill, is emeritus professor 
of hygiene and public health at 











ing projects fair play. He had an astonishing influence 
with his council, partly, perhaps, because he believed in 
the county as such—that is to say, in the value of county 
administration—and he was prepared to fight for it. In 
later years he appeared more than once as an expert 
witness on behalf of county councils at inquiries when 
county boroughs were seeking to extend their boundaries 
at the county’s expense. 

Whatever his own political views may have been, Hill’s 
instinctive social sympathies in a densely populated in- 
dustrial area like Durham gave him an understanding of 
Labour ideals, and he was proud to serve one of the 
two county councils—the other being Glamorgan—where 
Labour was in power. Speaking at the annual dinner of 
the Society of Medical Officers of Health a year ago, he 
said that he had found Labour control not a bad thing 
from the point of view of the medical officer of health, 
and he went on to relate instances of sympathetic under- 

standing with his own work 





the university there. Perhaps it 
acounts for not a little of 
Eustace Hill’s reforming zeal 
that his boyhood was spent in 
the stimulating atmosphere of 
the Birmingham of the ’seven- 
tis, when social reform was 
pursued with extraordinary 
egerness under the inspiration 
of the radical mayor, Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, and the history 
of modern urban sanitation may 
be said to have begun. 

After receiving his early educa- 
tion at the King Edward School 
in the Midland city, Hill went 
to Edinburgh University, where 
he graduated M.B., C.M. in 
1887. In the following year, 
having taken also the B.Sc. in 
Public Health, he returned to 
his native Birmingham, and 
oeupied for a short time the 
position of medical officer to the 
kolation Hospital there and 
deputy medical officer of health. 
By 1890, however, he had found 
his life’s work in the county of 
Durham. He served first of all 








which had been shown him by 
working men and their leaders, 
especially by thé chairman of 
his public health committee, 
a checkweighman at a colliery. 

In 1911 Dr. Hill succeeded his 
friend, the late Dr. H. E. 
Armstrong of Newcastle, in the 
professorship of hygiene and 
public health at the University 
of Durham. He gave up the 
chair in 1920, owing to a multi- 
tude of other duties, but he 
retained the post of examiner in 
public health until his retire- 
ment from Durham. uring 
the war he served in the 
R.A.M.C., and held the rank of 
heutenant-colonel. 

During the last ten or fifteen 
years he took a more prominent 
part in general professional 
affairs. He was always one of 
those medical officers who “‘ got 
on’’ with the general body of 
the profession. He occupied 
during the same period—1$21-22 
—the presidency of the North of 
England Branch of the British 
Medical Association and of the 








for two years as medical officer 
of health for South Shields, and 
in 1893 he became medical officer to the county, a post 
which he held until 1930, when he retired under the ; 
limit amid a wealth of tributes to his worth and work. 
Durham, when Eustace Hill went there, was one of the 
most backward areas in England from a public health 
standpoint ; he left it one of the most progressive. 
Typhoid and other former scourges were virtually stamped 
out during his reign at the Shire Hall. The infant mor- 
tality rate, which had been something like 300 per 1,000 
births, fell to 73. Overcrowding and dreadful housing 
tonditions were ameliorated. A network of health services 
txtended from the Tyne to the Tees. The same influences 
which made for public health progress in the rest of 
England were, of course, affecting Durham, but in Durham 
they would certainly not have gone so far nor been so 
diective without the personality and driving force of the 
medical officer. He was an ardent reformer, but his un- 
Vatying charm, his courtesy, his virility, his devotion to 
high ideals, continually won over the reluctant, and 
spurred on the lethargic. He inspired everywhere respect 
and affection for himscif, and therefore confidence in his 
administrative gifts, and a willingness to give his reform- 


,oe 
Any 


Northern Branch of the Society 
of Medical Officers of Health, his second tenure of the latter 
office. In the same year he succeeded to the presidency of 
the Society of Medical Officers of Health, and later was 
president of the Association of County Medical Officers. 

Although he was a member of the Central Council of 
the British Medical Association only for one year, and of 
the Representative Body only for five, he served on many 
of the Association’s committees, and his was one of the 
names immediately thought of when some work affecting 
public health required to be done. He served on the old 
Ministry of Health Committee, on the Public Health and 
Hospitals Committees at various times, on the Private 
Practice Committee, and on the subcommittee formed to 
deal with maternity and child welfare. He also took part 
in Government inquiries, and was a member of the Con- 
sultative Council of Meglical and Allied Services to the 
Ministry of Health and of the Departmental Cominittee 
on the Training of Midwives. The efficiency of the mid- 
wifery service was one of his great interests. He had 
devoted much attention to perfecting this in Durham, and 
those who attended the Winnipeg meeting of the Asso- 
ciation last year will recall his effective extempore 
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address in which, evidently impressed by the relative 
backwardness of midwifery organization in Canada, he 
described what had been done in England, and urged on 
Canadian medical officers and others a careful study of 
the question. He was president of the Section of Public 
Health at the Annual Meeting at Bath in 1925, and vice- 
president of the corresponding Sections at the Newcastle 
meeting in 1921, and the Winnipeg meeting in 1930. 

The announcement of his retirement astonished many 
who knew him, for his youthful appearance made it diffi- 
cult to believe that he had reached the age limit. An 
ardent pursuit of cricket, tennis, hockey, and boating in 
earlier years, and of golf later, kept him young and 
alert in the midst of many duties. There was every 
expectation of a long period of happy retirement and of 
wider service. 


Dr. James R. WHITWELL writes: 


I should like to pay my tribute to the memory of my 
very dear friend Eustace Hill. We were close friends as 
students and friendly rivals for various university honours, 
and we kept in touch until death unlinked us. I have 
never met a finer character—high ideals, great thoughts, 
noble aspirations, and deadly in earnest in all he under- 
took—absolutely sincere and straight, and without much 
use for the word ‘‘ expediency.’’ 

{The photograph 
Newcastle-upon- Lyne. | 


reproduced is by Jas. Bacon and Sons, 





ARTHUR TAYLOR WEAR, M.D. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
By the death of Dr. Arthur T. Wear in his eightieth year, 
Newcastle loses its oldest medical practitioner. 

Born at Kingston-upon-Hull in 1852, he went to 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne at the age of 7, and was educated 
at the famous academy of the late Dr. Collingwood Bruce. 
Later, he underwent his professional training at the 
University of Durham College of Medicine and at 
University College, London. An interesting link in the 
progress of medical education emerges from the fact that, 
the days of medical apprenticeship having recently 
departed, he held, from November, 1872, to April, 1873, 
the office of resident clinical assistant (unqualified) at the 
Newcastle Infirmary. Since about 1887, these resident 
clinical assistantships, which afforded excellent oppor- 
tunities to final-year students gaining clinical experience, 
have been replaced by other methods of instruction. In 
1873-74 Wear qualified as M.R.C.S. and L.R.C.P., and 
in 1892 received the degree of M.D. in the University of 
Durham. From his student days he showed much interest 
in pulmonary tuberculosis, and eventually became one of 
the founders of the Northern Counties Chest Hospital. 
He held the post of honorary physician to that institu- 
tion for fifty years, a record of service that found public 
recognition in the presentation made to him on his retire- 
ment two years ago. His other public appointments were 
those of honorary consulting surgeon to the Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne Dispensary, medical officer to the Salvation 
Army Rescue Home, and physician to the Hospital of 
St. Mary the Virgin. 

In younger days he was keenly interested in the Volun- 
teer movement, and served with the Newcastle R.G.A. for 
seventeen years, attaining the rank of surgeon lieutenant- 
colonel. For some time he was chairman of the Newcastle 
Division of the British Medical Association, and in that 
capacity did good organizing work, holding the respect 
and esteem of his fellow practitioners. He also repre- 
sented the North of England Branch on the Council from 
1905 to 1909, and the Newcastle-on-Tyne Division in the 


Representative Body from 1903 to 1906. He retired in 


1929, and, after two years of failing health, he died on 


= ip SS 
November 22nd, 1931. The funeral was very largely 
attended, both by the public and by his medical colleagues 

Dr. Wear. was thrice. married, and leaves a widow, four 
sons, and four daughters. Two of his sons follow him jn q 
medical career, the elder in the public health service, ang 
the younger succeeding to his father’s practice. 


The Mepicat Secretary adds: I have particular Treason 
to remember Dr. Wear with affection and gratitude, Asa 
student beginning my medical career at the University . 
of Durham College of Medicine I went to him as dispenser : 
and assistant (this was in the days before unqualifieg 
assistants were abolished by the General Medical Council), 
I was with him till I qualified in 1891, and look back og 
the time I lived with him as perhaps the most fruity 
part of my education. Dr. Wear was a very conscientious 
practitioner. He believed in hard work and inculcated it, 
to the best of his ability, into a succession of men like 
myself, who were thus initiated into general practice and 
the handling of patients in a way which later stood them 
in good stead. He had a stern sense of duty, anda high 
ethical standard in his relations with fellow practitioners, 
As an honourable man and a good doctor his memory will 
be honoured by all who knew him well. 


We regret to record the death, on November 27th, of 
Vincent DorMER Harris, M.D., F.R.C.P., consultj 
physician to the City of London Hospital for Diseases 
of the Heart and Lungs, and to the Royal National 
Hospital, Ventnor. Passing at the age of 80, after thirty 
years of retirement in his country home in Hampshire, 
the name of Vincent Harris will be remembered by hig 
surviving contemporaries as that of a conscientious 
physician and a good friend, who did an immense amount 
of useful work without any thought of personal advanee- 
ment or reward. Educated at St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 
he took a prominent place as a student, and held the post 
of demonstrator of physiology, subsequently becoming 
editor of some of the earlier editions of Kirkes’s Physio 
logy. He was elected a Fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians as long ago as 1885, and was for many years 
an examiner. Leaving London about 1900, he settled 
down at Milford-on-Sea in Hampshire, and manifested his 
continued interest in hospital management by constant 
attendance at the board of the Ventnor Hospital and by 
helping to establish a cottage hospital in his own district. 
As a county magistrate, also, he took part in many local 
institutions, and the remarkable gathering of all ciasses 
on the occasion of the funeral at Milford bore touching 
evidence of the respect and affection in which his memory 
was held by those who knew him best. 


Readers of the British Medical Journal who are aware 
of their debt to the printing office will appreciate the loss. 
we have suffered by the death of Mr. J. F. BRUNETTE, 
on December 5th, less than three and a half years after 
the death of Mr. Lapworth, his predecessor in the post 
of head printer. Mr. Brunette was highly skilled in his 
craft, and faithfully served the Association for thirty 
three years. A most conscientious and resourceful worker, 
his long experience in the business of medical typography 
was always at the service of the editorial department, and 
he responded loyally to every fresh call on his time and 
energies. 


The following well-known foreign medical men have 
recently died: Dr. AUGUsT SCHARNKE, extraordinary pi 
fessor of psychiatry and neurology at Rostock University, 
aged 46 ; Dr. ARTHUR SCHNITZLER of Vienna, the eminent 
playwright and novelist, aged 69 ; Dr. ARTHUR SIMARD, 
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professor of surgery at Laval University ; Professor GEORG 


Frinpver, aged 64, Berlin oto-laryngclogist and editor of fj 


Zentralblatt fiir Hals- Nasen- und Ohrenheilkunde fot. 
several years ; and Dr. Justis BAaRTH,a prominent gynaece 
logist and obstetrician of Oslo, aged 68, of angina pectoms. 
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Medical Notes in Parliament 


[From OUR PARLIAMENTARY CORRESPONDENT] 





The House of Commons was occupied this week with the 
ill to authorize the taxation of out-of-season horticul- 
yal produce imported from abroad. A general discussion 
of policy followed on a vote of censure moved by the 
position, and the motion for the Christmas adjournment 
yas to be taken on December 11th. The House is due to 
yassemble on February 2nd. 
In the House of Lords, on December 8th, the National 
Health Insurance (Prolongation of Insurance) Bill was 
bad a third time and passed. 
In the House of Commons, on December Sth, the Horti- 
qitural Products (Emergency Customs and Duties) Bill 
ed through committee. Dr. Salter supported an 
qmendment to exempt tomatoes from the customs duty. 
He said that the tomato, which contained all the vitamins 
geessary for dietetic purposes, was an essential item of 
diet among three-quarters of a million poor people in 
South-East London, who could not afford to purchase 
qher vegetables in sufficient quantities. The amend- 
ment was negatived. 


B.C.G. 

Qn December 7th Sir F. SanpERSON asked the Minister 
Agriculture to take steps to ensure that the Calmette or 
BC.G. vaccine was not used on farm animals in this country 
yithout his consent. Sir JoHNn Gi~Mour replied that he was 
iMormed that vaccine cultures had been distributed by Pro- 
fssor Calmette to responsible medical and veterinary autho- 
ities for experiment and trial. In this country three 
werinary laboratories were supplying vaccine to veterinary 
sugeons for the treatment of calves born in certain selected 
infected herds, but no case had been brought to his notice 
inwhich the vaccine was alleged to have produced harmful 
fects. He understood that the vaccine was not being sold 
by commercial firms, and was not obtainable by the public. 
He did not propose to restrict the work of the laboratories 
gaged on farm trials of the vaccine. 


Small-pox 

Qn December Ist Sir E. HiLtton Youna, replying to Mr. 
Goves, said that sixteen deaths occurred among the small- 
px cases tabulated on page 49 of the Report of the Chief 
Medical Officer of the Ministry of Health for 1930. Those 
daths, following the classification adopted in the tabular 
satement, were distributed as follows: successfully vaccin- 
ited, 5 deaths, of persons aged 46, 47, 56, 66, and 77 years 
tspectively ; successfully revaccinated, no deaths; unvac- 
tiated, 8 deaths, of persons aged 3 weeks, 4 weeks, 7 weeks, 
§months, 8 months, 10 years, 11 years, and 13 years respec- 
fvly ; vaccinal condition doubtful, 3 deaths, of persons 
wed 45, 58, and 59 years respectively. As the table related 
certain districts only, and the total number of deaths from 
mall-pox during the year was given elsewhere in the report, 
itwas not necessary to arrange for the deaths, if any, to be 
itluded in the table. 


Insurance Medical Service 
Sir E. Hitron Younc told Dr. Hillman, on December 3rd, 
at a proposed Regulation under the National Health Insur- 
ime Acts to regularize the practice of permitting a doctor 
charge a fee for treating an insured person, if such person 
telared in writing that he did not desire treatment under the 





insurance Acts, had not yet been actually made or pub- 
Ished in draft. The requirement of a written declaration was 

gned to safeguard the interests of insured persons. The 
Mvision was proposed by the Ministry of Health itself for 
Udusion in a general redraft of certain parts of the Medical 
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Benefit Regulations designed to make them clearer and easier 
to administer in regard to fee charging and other matters. 
He had no information suggesting that doctors would make 
large sums of money out of the new Regulation and recoup 
themselves for their losses on the ‘‘ economy ’’ proposals. In 
reply to Dr. O’Donovan, he said he had no statistics showing 
to what extent advantage was still taken of the special con- 
ditions, which provided that a panel practitioner might accept 
fees in respect of treatment given to an insured patient not 
on the practitioner’s list. 

Sir E. Hirton YounG informed Mr. Rhys Davies, on 
December 7th, that the actuary’s report on the third valuation 
of approved societies had been laid before Parliament and was 
being printed. Publication within a week or two therefore 
might be expected. 


Foot-and-mouth Disease 


Sir JoHn Gi_mour, replying on December 7th to Mr. Hurd, 
who asked what administrative action he proposed to take 
following on the conclusion of the Government of Northern 
Ireland that the outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in this 
country last summer had its origin in vegetables imported 
direct from disease-ridden countries on the Continent, said 
that the only effective action possible would appear to lie 
in the direction of the prohibition of imports. How far such 
action was justified and practicable must be determined in 
the light of all the circumstances. The information at the 
disposal of his Department would not at present justify such 
action in the case of Continental vegetables. The position, 
however, would continue to be carefully watched. Mr. Hurp 
asked if the vegetables which carried the virus of this disease 
were still being imported. Sir JoHN GiLMouR said that in 
numerous cases foot-and-mouth disease had been attributed 
to this source, but that had not been the case in general. 


Ministry of Pensions ——Major Tryon, replying to Mr. Joel 
on November 30th, stated that the cost of administration of 
the Ministry of Pensions for each of the five years ending 
on March 31st next was: 1927-28, £1,508,000 ; 1928-29, 
£1,290,000 ; 1929-30, £1,295,000 ; 1930-31, £1,221,000 ; and 
1931-32, £1,039,500 (estimated). At the end of September 
last 430,000 final awards of disability pension or retired pay 
were in payment. For the year ended September, 1930, 
fresh applications from all classes of claimant, including dis- 
abled officers and men, widows, and dependants, numbered 
24,600, and for the year ended September last 13,600. 
Awards of pensions or other grants were made in 3,570 cases 
in the former year, and in 3,170 in the latter. Answering 
a supplementary question by Captain Crookshank, Major 
Tryon said that the total expenditure on war pensions since 
1914 was £1,015,000,000. 


Dangerous Drugs.—Sir HERBERT SAMUEL told Dr. Fremantle, 
on December 2nd, that before the British Government could 
ratify the 1931 Convention for the limitation of the manu- 
facture of narcotic drugs the Dangerous Drugs Act would 
require amendment in certain minor respects. A Bill was now 
in preparation. 


Russian Buttery —On December 8th Mr. E. Brown, replying 
to Sir W. Davison, said that the Minister of Health was aware 
of statements in the press in regard to recent Russian official 
statements as to the insanitary condition of many of the farms 
where milk was produced in Russia. Russian butter, with 
other foods, was subject to examination on arrival under the 
Imported: Food Regulations, and the Preservatives Regula- 
tions. The Department had not investigated the conditions 
under which the butter was produced, but arrangements weve 
made last summer for samples of the. butter to be examined 
bacteriologically. The reports on these examinations were 
satisfactory, but the Minister was considering the desirability 
of further similar examinations. 


Miners’ Nystagmus.—Mr. Isaac Foor says that it would 
be impossible, with reasonable accuracy, to state the number 
of mine-workers who had been refused employment under- 
ground owing to having drawn compensation for nystagmus, 
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Medical News 


Mr. E. Muirhead Little, consulting surgeon to the Royal 
National Orthopaedic Hospital, is to read a paper to the 
Historical Section of the Royal Society of Medicine on 
January 6th, at 5 p.m., on “‘ The introduction of tubercle 
into bone and joint surgery.’’ This will be of special 
interest in view of the fact that 1932 marks the fiftieth 
anniversary of the discovery of the tubercle bacillus. 





At a meeting of the Royal Microscopical Society, to be 
held at the B.M.A. House, Tavistock Square, W.C., on 
Wednesday, December 16th, at 5.30 p.m., Dr. Edward 
Hindle will read a paper on thermophilic micro-organisms. 
The annual general meeting of the Society will be held 
on January 20th, 1932, when Professor R. Ruggles Gates, 
F.R.S., will deliver his presidential address. 

The Royal Society of Medicine will hold a reception at 
1, Wimpole Street, W.1, on Monday, December 14th, at 
8.30 p.m. Fellows and their friends will be received in 
the library by the President and Mrs. Watts Eden, and 
at 9.15 p.m. a cinematograph film will be shown. 
Admission will be by ticket only, applications for which 
should be addressed to the secretary. 

The annual medical dinner of the Birmingham Medical 
School will be held in the Grosvenor Rooms, Grand Hotel, 
Birmingham, on January 28th, 1932, at 8.15 p.m. The 
guest of honour will be Professor Leonard Gamgee, to 
whom a presentation is to be made by his past students 
upon his retirement from the chair of surgery, which he 
has occupied since 1919. Donations are limited to £1 Is., 
and it is hoped that as many past students as possible 
will subscribe towards the presentation, and also be 
present at the dinner. The cost of the dinner ticket is 
10s., but for students and residents the charge is 7s. 6d. 
Tickets can be obtained from Mr. Cyril A. Raison, 
F.R.C.S., 85, Cornwall Street, Birminghain. 

The Fellowship of Medicine and Post-Graduate Medical 
Association announces the following free demonstrations : 
Royal Waterloo Hospital, Tuesday, December 15th, 
2 p.m., Dr. Bernard Myers on pulmonary affections of 
childhood ; Miller General Hospital, Thursday, Decem- 
ber 17th, 11 a.m., Mr. Reginald Ledlie on varicose vein 
injections. The next series of Wednesday afternoon 
lectures (free to the profession), at the Medical Society 
of London, 4 o’clock, will be on treatment, beginning 
on January 13th. A course of six lectures on endo- 
crinology (detailed syllabus now ready) will be given at 
the Medical Society by Dr. Langdon Brown at 8.30 p.m., 
Mondays and Fridays, January 11th to 29th, 1932 ; fee, 
£38 3s. for course, or 12s. 6d. per lecture. A special evening 
M.R.C.P. course is being arranged by the Fellowship for 
February 22nd to March 18th. Six clinical and two 
pathological evenings will be given at the London Temper- 
ance Hospital, ophthalmic demonstration at the West End 
Hospital for Nervous Diseases, lecture and laboratory 
demonstration at 10, Bedford Square, and four lectures 
at the Medical Society (number of post-graduates at 
demonstrations limited to 25). 

A new series of lectures and practical courses for the 
Diploma in Psychological Medicine will open at the 
Maudsley Hospital on January 4th, 1932. Dr. F. Golla 
will give twelve lectures on the physiology of the nervous 
system, and four lecture-demonstrations on physiological 
psychology. Four lectures on biochemistry in relation to 
the nervous system will be given by Mr. S. A. 
Mann, D.Sc. ; twelve lectures on the anatomy of the 
nervous system by Mr. W. Le Gros Clark ; practical 
instruction and demonstrations by Mr. Charles Geary ; 
eight lectures on psychology by Dr. Henry Devine, 
followed by a course of practical instruction ; and_ six 
lectures by Dr. E. Mapother on mental mechanisms. 
Part I of the course will extend through January and 
February, and Part II from March to May. The fee for 
the whole course is £15 15s., for either part separately 
£10 10s., for single series of lectures in Part I £4 4s., 
for single series of lectures in Part II £2 2s., and for 
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one series of demonstrations £1 1s. Inquiries should 
addressed to the director of the Central Pathologi 
Laboratory, Maudsley Hospital, Denmark Hill, S.B5 
The executive committee of the second Internatio 
Congress of Tropical Medicine announces that the cop Hs 
which was to be held in Amsterdam from September 1 
to 17th, 1932, has been postponed. = t oe 





conditions the Dutch Government feels unable at Present 
to grant its financial support, and private Contributions 
so far received have been inadequate to cover “the 
estimated expenses of the meeting. The comm 
intimates that subscription fees which have alread 

imates tha been 
paid will be returned without delay. 

As announced in the advertisement pages of this isgye 
applications for the George Henry Lewes studentship jg 
physiology, of the annual value of about £250, Should be 
sent, by December 31st, to Professor Barcroft, Physiol 
School, Cambridge, from whom the regulations may be 
obtained. 

The Alvarenga prize of the College of Physicians 
Philadelphia for 1931 has been awarded to Dr, Edgar 
S. J. King, Melbourne, Australia, for an essay on “ The 
nature of the stroma of the ovary.’’ The next award of 
the prize, amounting to about 300 dollars, will be made 
on July 14th, 1932, provided an essay deemed worth 
of the prize has been offered. The essay should be based 
on original or literary research in medicine, and shoul 
not have been presented elsewhere, in part or in whole 
for a prize or for publication. It should be typewritten 
and unsigned, but marked with a motto, and accompanied 
by a sealed envelope having on its outside the niotto, and 
within the name and address of the author. The success 
ful essay will remain in the possession of the College, but, 
with its consent, may be published by the author, 
Rejected essays will be returned upon application within 
three months of the award. Essays should be sent to 
the secretary of the College, 19, South 22nd Street, 
Philadelphia. 

The Ministry of Health is issuing this week as No. 6 
of its Reports on Public Health and Medical Subjects 
an account by Dr. Janet E. Forber (#ée Lane-Claypon) of 
an investigation of hospital patients in Eastern London 
suffering from incurable cancer. It is published by 
H.M. Stationery Office at Is. net. 

On the occasion of his retirement from the office of 
medical officer of health for Ayr, Dr. W. F. Brown has 
been presented by the members of Ayr Town Council with 
two easy chairs as a memento of their esteem. Dr. Brown 
was secretary of the Ayrshire Division of the British 
Medical Association from 1914 to 1919, and chairman in 
1929-30. 

The issue of Le Progrés Médical for November 17this 
devoted to therapeutics, and contains an_ illustrated 
supplement written by Professor C. Lenormant on French 
surgery in the eighteenth century, on the occasion of the 
second centenary of the Académie Royale de Chirurgie. 

The Cambridge University Press announces for publice 
tion in January The Cambridge Medical School : a Bio 
graphical History, by Sir Humphry Rolleston, Regis 
Professor of Physic in the University. 

The October and November issue of Schmerz Narkose 
Anaesthesie contains a concise history of chloroform sit 
its discovery in 1831 by Samuel Guthrie. 

The British Serbian Units Branch of the British Legion 
held its tenth annual dinner in London on the eveniif 
of December 5th. The president, Miss C. M. Mam 
was prevented by illness from being present, and the 
chair was ably taken by Lady Berry, M.D., on her behalt. 
The Chargé d’Affaires, Dr. Pouritch, represented the 
Yugoslav Minister (who is out of England), and te 
to the toast of ‘‘ The Guests,’’ proposed by Lady Berry. 
Major-General Sir Frederick Maurice, treasurer of 
British Legion, proposed the toast of ‘‘ The Branch 
its President.’’ During the evening Mr. P. H. Mitchine 
F.R.C.S., presented a silver bell and silver spoons as pms 
for miniature-rifle shooting, and after dinner the 
enjoyed Serbian and English dancing. 
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In order to inaugurate a new thermal establishment at 





Vichy which is nearing completion, the Société des 
, . ° ° . ° 
Sciences Médicales is holding an international congress on 


piliary lithiasis at the end of September, 1932. This 
congress will be the first of a series of medical meetings 
‘which will be held periodically at this town to discuss 
liver diseases and associated complaints. 

A stained-glass window, in memory of Dr. S. H. A. 
Lambert of Harrow, is to be placed in Roxeth Parish 
Church, but many of his friends feel that there should be 

4 memorial also at the Harrow and Wealdstone Hospital, 
with which he was most intimately associated, and a fund 
for this purpose has been opened. It is suggested that 
the men’s ward in the extension to the hospital should be 
endowed in Dr. Lambert’s memory and bear his name. 

The Golden Square Throat, Nose, and Ear Hospital, 
near Piccadilly Circus, has recently opened two _con- 
tributory wards, one for men and one for women. These 
wards have been redecorated and refurnished, and divided 
into cubicles. The charge for admission is four guineas 
aweek, inclusive. 

In the report for the year 1930, the Blind Relief Asso- 
cation, Bombay (the first of its kind in India), describes 
measures taken for the prevention and treatment of blind- 
ness. Centres exist at Surat, Bulsar, Anaud, Chalisgaon, 
and Bijapur. Relief is provided for people of all ages 
and of both sexes, irrespective of creed, caste, or colour. 
We have received the first issue, dated last October, of 
Archivio Italiano delle Malattie dell’ Apparato Digervente, 
which will be published bi-monthly by L. Capelli of 
Bologna, under the editorship of Professors C. Frugoni 
ad G. N. Fasiani of Padua and A. Busi of Rome, and 
js intended for physicians, surgeons, and_ radiologists 
gecially interested in diseases of the digestive system. 
The subscription is 80 lire for Italy and 100 lire for 
foreign countries. 


The annual report of the Lester Chinese Hospital, 
Shanghai, for 1930 reveals that 46.7 per cent. of the in- 
patients and 37 per cent. of the out-patients come from 
the International Settlement. The number of patients in 
the emergency department reached a total of 9,400, mainly 
owing to a large increase in traffic accidents and wounds 
bfrom assaults. This side of the work is a costly matter, 
in view of the fact that very little financial recompense 
can be made by the victims. 

Dr. Bernard Day has been appointed by the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies to be one of the consulting 
physicians in London to the Colonial Office. 

Dr. Arthur Stanley Woodwark has been appointed a 
Deputy Lieutenant for the County of London. 

Sir Norman Bennett has become president of the British 
Dental Hospital, in succession to the late Sir Harry 
Baldwin. 


The late Mrs. J. Thompson Long of Bath, who left 
estate of £45,824, with net personalty £39,601, bequeathed 








all her property (subject to legacies amounting to £509) 
iin trust for her husband for life, and then one-half to 
ISt. Thomas’s Hospital to endow beds for the free and 
sparate treatment of aged and necessitous gentlefolk, and 
the other half in like manner to the Hospital for Sick 
Children, Great Ormond Street, for the benefit of children 
of necessitous gentlefolk. 

A marble bust of the late Dr. Giovanni di Cristina, pre- 
fessor of children’s diseases at Palermo, who died in 1928, 
has recently been unveiled in the grounds of the Palermo 
Children’s Hospital. 

Professor Cesare Frugoni of Padua, the author of works 
on asthma, pulmonary oedema, and splenomegaly, has 
been elected successor of the late Professor Ascoli in the 
chair of clinical medicine at Rome. 

A new pathological institute has recently been opened 
at the Sen Yatsen University in China, under the direction 
of Dr. Ernst Dormanns. ~ 

Dr. Charles Nicolle, director of the Institut Pasteur of 


Tunis, has been nominated Commander of the Legion of 
onour, 
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Letters, Notes, and Answers 


All communications in regard to editorial business should be addressed 


to The EDITOR, British Medical Journal, British Medical 


Association House, Tavistock Square, W.C.1. 


ORIGINAL ARTICLES and LETTERS forwarded for publication 


are understood to be offered to the British Medical Journal alone 
unless the contrary be stated.. Correspondents who wish notice to 
be taken of their communications should authenticate them with 
their names, not necessarily for publication. 


Authors desiring REPRINTS of their articles published in the British 


Medical Journal must communicate with the Financial Secretary 
and Business Manager, British Medical Association House, Tavi- 
stock Square, W.C.1, on receipt of proofs. 


All communications with reference to ADVERTISEMENTS, as well 


T 


as orders for copies of the Journal, should be addressed to the 
Financial Secretary and Business Manager. 

he TELEPHONE NUMBERS of the British Medical Association 
and the British Medical Journal are MUSEUM 9861, 9862, 9863, 
and 9864 (internal exchange, four lines) 


The TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES are: 


EDITOR OF THE BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL, Aitiology 
Westcent, London. 

FINANCIAL SECRETARY AND BUSINESS MANAGER 
(Advertisements, etc.), Articulate Westcent, London. 

MEDICAL SECRETARY, Medisecra Westcent, Londen. 


The address of the Irish Office of the British Medical Association is 


Dr. A. Etiiorr (Sparkbrook, Birmingham) writes: 


16, South Frederick Street, Dublin (telegrams: Bacillus, Dublin; tele- 
phone: 62550 Dublin), and of the Scottish Office, 7, Drumsheugh 
Gardens, Edinburgh (telegrams: Associate, Edinburgh; telephone 
24361 Edinburgh). 





QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


Cellulose Spraying 

T. M. G.”’ writes: Are there any toxic symptoms to be 
expected in a man who does a great deal of cellulose 
spraying in the process of finishing motor-car bodies? 
Some of the patient’s friends tell him that he will get 
very bad indigestion and septic sores. The only thing 
I have noticed (during the three or four years he has been 
on the spraying job) is that he seems very liable to sores 
which take a long time to heal. 


Nausea and Vomiting of Pregnancy 

In answer 
to the query of Dr. Lawson L. Steele (November 28th, 
p- 1017) as to effective treatment for the vomiting of preg- 
nancy, I should like to ask whether he has tried sodium 
luminal, or its B.P.C. equivalent, sodium phenobarbito!. 
Y have found that one-half to one grain of this drug 
administered at’ night will often completely control the 
condition, which, however, tends to start again if the drug 
is omitted. In these doses it seems to have no toxic effect, 
even if used for long periods. 


Dr. A. L. Martyn (Crantock, Cornwall) writes: Allow me to 


suggest the old device of drop doses of recently made tinct. 
nucis vom. in a drachm of fresh water, taken on waking 
in the morning, and, say, twice again before breakfast ; ard 
if it be possible, also a teaspoonful of gocd Italian salad © 1i 
in cofiee or wine, also some time before breakfast. Provid« 
other things are equal, I have never known this remedy 
to fail. 

M.” writes: I suggest that Dr. Steele should try lig. 
adrenaline hydrochlor. (i in 1,000) in 2 or 3 minim dos:s 
by mouth after food ; this should be accompanied by an 
extra intake of sugar in some form. I have noticed ia 
several of these cases that there is a definite distaste for 
sweet things, and patients have found sugar to be the least 
disagreeable in the form of actual lumps, which they crunch 
and swallow as quickly as possible. I have not been abie 
to investigate these patients (other than observe the fact 
that the vomiting and nausea are definitely lessened), but 
the best explanation I can suggest is that there may be 
some hypoglycaemia in these cases, and that the adrenaline 
raises the blood sugar and presumably counteracts the 
tendency to an alkalosis. 

Cobalt 

F. B.’’ writes, in answer to ‘‘ J. A. R. T.’’ (November 21st, 
p. 971): Cobalt has been admmistered to healthy men, and 
was found to produce some mental depression, with diffis 
culty in thinking and a dull headache, made worse by, 
straining or exertion. The mucous membranes of the upper 
respiratory tract became dry, with consequent conjunctival 
irritation, stuffiness of the nose, and dryness of the throat 
and larynx, from which there was some hawking of thick 
mucus. The most characteristic action of cobalt seems to 
be on the internal urethra, producing a constant urging to 
urinate, and increased“ frequency of seminal emissions, 


without erection. 
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ne we on the subject of national economy, yet the State Over 
, agen looks the fact that the public health service jis a ch 

Replacement of Car door to medical officers of the fighting services, who be: 

“DD. R.”’? bought a car in 1928 for £35 ; in 1931 he sold it been retired from the Army or Navy at the :a e _ 

and bought another for £185. What should he claim, on A large proportion of such officers | have speed i. 
the basis that five-sixths of the use of the car is public health work, taken the D.P.H., and spent pe M M 

protessional ? to thirty years actively employed in keeping achigh stan 

“ As an expense of the  practice—five-sixths of of health in the fighting forces of the country. They 

(£35 — £r), £x being the ‘amount which the old car officers are kept up to date by the necessity of Passin, 


examinations for promotion, and do a long post-graduat. 
course before promotion to higher ranks. Here, then, exis 
a pool that could supply many candidates to the public . 
health services—efficient men of experience ; yet the State 
that has helped to make them efficient by paying for thejp 


realized. The excess of £185 over the net cost of the old 
Car represents capital outlay. The deduction will reduce 
the amount of the net profits for 1931, and therefore the 
income tax assessment for 1932-33 ; consequently ‘‘ deprecia- 





| tion ’’ cannot be claimed for that year, but should be special training in public health work has no use for them we 
4 claimed for 1933-34, unless another replacement is effected after the age of 55, and allows them to idle out the rest of j man, 
i in 1932. their lives on small pensions. Very few men wish to | world 
| Cost of Maintenance of Assistant — x pie Ravine afr a _— wath and Tam confident one | 
} Pree as. : 7 : ; lat a guarantee of further employment under the Croyy 
| G. J. H.”’ employs an indoor assistant. In calculating his for medical officers who specialized in public health durin» | amon 
| profits he has deducted an agreed amount covering one-half their service would do much to popularize the medic. — -tiNs 
‘ the cost of two maids and one-half of the Schedule A branches of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. *. | annue 
i assessment, rates, lighting, and heating, etc., of the house ; : ” 
i as representing the expense of providing and maintaining Surge 
tl the professional portion of the establishment. What would Early Use of Liver in Medicine an In 
d be a fair deduction for the cost of maintenance of the Dr. E. J. Tyrrete (London, E.C.) writes: In your notice of in Te 
‘H assistant ¢ the Medical Art Calendar, 1932, it is said: ‘* The first use jamin 
*," A great deal must depend on the precise facts—for of liver in medicine would seem to be of ancient origin, 


for the Angel Gabriel turned heart and liver of a haddock | | 
to beat the devil sg that Tobit might marry his bride” 4 
It was not the Archangel Gabriel who did this, but the | the V 
Archangel Raphael. The story runs thus: ‘“ As he went, | presic 
he remembered the words of Raphael, and took the ashes | jis 1 


example, what standard of living is maintained, and what 
proportion of the house is used by the assistant personally. 
The cost of maintenance elsewhere is not necessarily a 
reliable guide, as that would include an element of profit 


and of payment for the services of the ‘‘ landlady,’’ whereas of the perfumes, and put the heart and the liver of the 
all ““G. J. H.’’ is entitled to charge is the cost of the fish thereupon, and made a smoke therewith. The which Any 
assistant’s fgod, laundry, etc., plus a proportion of that smell, when the evil spirit had smelled, he fled into the , natu! 
moiety of the general expense of maintenance of the estab- utmost parts of Egypt, and the angel bound him.’ | owe 
lishment not already allowed for in the calculation. Prima (Apocrypha, Tobit, 8, 2-3). \ ar 
facie, £3 per week is too much on that basis, but the / Vue ¢ 
inspector's figure of 25s. per week seems inadequate ; 35s. J Prescribing British Drugs peal 
would seem nearer the mark than either of these figures. ‘* COUNTRYMAN "’ writes from Ayrshire: It appears to be | de ‘ 
. certain that a major cause of this country’s present financial them 
Withdrawal of Car Allowance position is the hoarding of gold by America and France. 

** D.P.H.Camb.’’ bought a new car for £240 on the strength As a profession we have been called upon to accept cuts | t eC 
of a decision by the appointing local authority to give him in our fees, and to many of us the income tax has become could 
an allowance of £65 per annum for use of a car in his work. a still more dreadful worry. At present the campaign of firml 
It is now proposed to withdraw the allowance on grounds “ Buy British ’’ should find as whole-hearted support dake 
of economy. The car is worth £120. Can any claim be among the profession as it is apparently doing among the 
made for this ‘‘ loss ’’? j general public. There must be an enormous amount of foun 


* * NYT 


ta ; eae ss of foreign origin prescribed with little more reason | caref 
*« No. The only claim that seems valid is that as from drug 2 S I caref 


than that the drugs are ‘‘ well pushed ’’ by their energetic] Jt 


the withdrawal of the “ allowance’ a deduction at a proprietors. In America, salesmanship has become a fine 
corresponding rate should be made from the amount of the art, and every practitioner who prescribes an American that 
salary as representing the necessary expense of maintaining preparation when there is an equally satisfactory British feare 
the car; alternatively, a claim for the actual expenditure one is paying tribute to American cleverness. He is also | bi-me 
incurred in running the car after that date can be made. sending more gold unnecessarily to America, and more gold thoug 
It has to be remembered that as the income is assessable on to France when he prescribes a French remedy for which d 
there is an equally satisfactory British substitute. The a 


the basis of the earnings of the previous year, the above 


adjustments will affect lability for 1932—-33, not 1931-32 number of active and proved foreign preparations for which aphor 
ad jus ents é é ; 932-33, 931-32. 


there is no British equivalent must be very small. Of reme 
course, the interests of the patient come first, but I would poop, 
plead with the prescriber to pause with pen in hand and 














LETTERS, NOTES, ETC. not sign away British gold carelessly and needlessly to those apa 
countries whose financial policies have added to his already , stanti 
: > heavy load of cares. | epock 
The “Medical Directory” onigir 
No reference book is consulted so often in this office as the Diaries and Calendars In 
Medical Directory, and it would be ungrateful to let a new | We have received from Messrs. John Walker and ©. | inore, 
edition appear without testifying again to its value. So far (Farringdon House, Warwick Lane, E.C.4) an attractive selec- indiv 
as can be judged from a preliminary survey, the eighty- tion of diaries, calendars, memorandum pads, and appomt- | 
eighth annual issue, for 1932 (J. and A. Churchill, 36s.), ment books. The habitual diarist will be pleased to find | and : 
; fully maintains the standard of its predecessors in the matter the customary information as to the moon’s phases, lighting: } of th 
| of accuracy and compendiousness. The numerical summary, up time, and the inland postal rates, whilst the page} of yj 
which will be found near the contents page, shows that this devoted to cash accounts, which in most cases cease to be at w 
i volume includes 55,480 names, representing an increase of made use of during the early weeks of February, will satisly 

i 445 on the total for 1931. The figures for London, the the enthusiast. Those who, like ourselves, seldom. thisk Murp 
i Provinces, and ‘‘ Abroad’’ have increased ; Ireland is almost astronomically, will be interested to learn that there art | abdot 
i unchanged ; and there are slight decreases in Scotland, four eclipses during 1932. | With 
Wales, and the Services. Dr. Fortescue Fox’s medical notes first 

on British spas and seaside resorts have been revised and r 
amplified. The ‘‘ Late List ’’ of new names and changes : Vacancies ~nea 
i of address appears at page 2122, following the list of certi- | Notifications of offices vacant in universities, medical college It pr 
f fied institutions and houses under the Mental Deficiency Act. and of vacant resident and other appointments at hospita®) meth 
! will be found at pages 40, 43, 46, 47, and 48 of ou supre 
Age Limits advertisement columns, and advertisements as to Pare facto 
“ Rconomy ”’ writes: I agree with “ Juvenis ’’ (November ships, assistantships, and locumtenencies at pages 44 am b~ Gave 
28th, p. L018) on the absurdity of limiting medical appoint- A short summary of vacant posts notified in the advert™ “the 
ments to the age of 45. We hear a great deal nowadays ment columns appears in the Supplement at page 319. r 
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State a ° xetween peritoneal-clad surfaces. Though it is now the 
is a dag The John ya Bein agg Oration almost universal practice to dispense with any form of 
Who hay [AB ptt 4 mechanical device in performing visceral anastomosis, 
mx! he 5, S ME PRINCIPLES OF yet it can be truly said that the Murphy button has been 
ent twa MURPHY, AND SO! the most valuable single educative step in the history 
sh standar| URINARY SURGERY * of abdominal surgery, and that without it the marvellous 
pe These en progress since achieved would not have been possible. 

OF passin The closely allied conditions of appendicitis and peri- 
st-graduat . H. BURGESS, M.Sc., F.R.C.S., LL.D. sean - ; : 

en, etap ote OF CLINICAL SURGERY, VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF tome neon attracted Murphy . attention, and I commen 
the public asada MANCHESTER conceive that the essential features in their treatment 
t the State | could be stated more concisely or more accurately than 


1g be their | we are met to commemorate a great surgeon and a great 
e ; ret 
‘these |i one who was recognized throughout the civilized 
: . 
Wish ow world as the greatest American surgeon of his time, and 
N confident oe whom future generations will undoubtedly place 
the Crown | mong the greatest surgeons of all time. It seems only 
uth durins | @ 
he medic. | -ting, therefore, that at the commencement of each 
> Medic: | - i. . 

-,nnual clinical congress of the American College of 
surgeons, in the foundation of which he took so keen 
an interest and played so active a part, we should recall 

F notice of in respectful and appreciative remembrance John Ben- 


1e first use jamin Murphy. 


ent origin, “ Jt was my good fortune to meet Murphy on three 
ss alt | casions, the last immediately before the outbreak of 


s, but the /the war, when this congress met in London, under his 
s he went, | presidency. Well do I recall his commanding presence, 
the ashes '}i; handsome appearance, his tall and erect bearing. 
The wit Any slight surprise on first hearing him speak, that 
d into the nature had not endowed him also with a proportionately 
nd him.’ | owerful voice, became rapidly dissipated in the beauty, 
||. grandeur, and the consistence of the argument, and 
‘ue obvious sincerity, enthusiasm, and earnestness of the 
speaker. Murphy undoubtedly possessed, in a superlative 
ars to be! degree, the power of presenting facts and deductions from 
“ oo them in so orderly, concise, and forceful a manner as 
ccept cuts| to convey the profoundest conviction. None who heard 
as become could for a moment doubt but that he himself was 
mpaign of firmly convinced of the truth of all his statements, and 
Bhi ok that such belief was not born merely of intuition, but was 
mount of founded upon prolonged observation of his facts and their 
ore reason | careful testing by direct experiment. 
r energetic! Jt is of necessity, however, by his published writings 
me a fine aaa ne Be ides : : 
American | that posterity will judge him ; nor need its verdict be 
ry British | feared. The volumes of his Surgical Clinics, published 
He is alo | bi-monthly from 1912 until his death, reveal his innermost 
rag! 4 thoughts on the most varied topics of surgical interest, 
ate. The @d many truths are there presented in the form of 
for which aphorisms so peculiarly appropriate as to command 
small. Of remembrance. Besides articles in textbooks and year- 
rf i books of general surgery Murphy published sixty-six 
y to those Papers in medical and surgical journals, all of them sub- 
jis already stantial additions to surgical knowledge, and many of 
|‘poch-making importance ; practically everything he 
aiginated has become standard practice to-day. 
In this era of increasing specialism, it seems almost 
incredible that, within such recent times, any single 
individual could have written with such intense originality 
aid authority upon so many and such diverse branches 
df the surgical art. As W. J. Mayo so aptly phrases it 
of Murphy—‘‘ We must remember the number of targets 
vill satisfy at which he shot, and that he always rang the bell.’’ 
om think Murphy’s earlier writings were concerned mainly with 
there at | abdominal surgery, and it was undoubtedly in connexion 
wth his ‘“‘ button ’’ for intestinal anastomosis that he 
fist became prominently known outside America. Intro- 
duced only after many careful experiments upon dogs, 
tt provided surgeons with an easier, quicker, and safer 
method of anastomosis than any hitherto available. Its 
wpreme value, however, has been as an_ educational 
factor—it taught us the essential principles of union 
a sitnininiieensiients 
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319. Obstetrics, the official organ of the American College of Surgeons. 

















in Murphy’s masterly paper on perforative peritonitis. 
Though his words were written almost a quarter of a 
century ago, they still represent the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, in the treatment of 
acute peritoneal infections, a truth, moreover, which 
amounts to an almost complete reversal of what was 
previously considered orthodox. Of all Murphy’s con- 
tributions to surgical progress, this recognition of the 
defensive and protective capabilities of the peritoneum, 
and the principles by which these can be aided and not 
hampered in their beneficent efforts, constitutes, in my 
opinion, his supreme achievement. Only those of us who, 
by length of experience, are able to contrast the results 
of surgery in peritonitis prior to Murphy’s epochal work 
with those now obtained can realize what an enormous 
number of lives he has already been the means of saving, 
and what an immeasurable load of human suffering he 
has already prevented. 

To a remarkable extent Murphy possessed the ability 
to sift rapidly the essential from the non-essential, and 
to establish broad basic principles. My predecessors in 
this Oration have shown how he applied these principles 
in certain selected spheres of his surgical activity, but 
only scant reference has yet been made to that of the 
urinary system. I propose, therefore, to consider some 
of the principles of urinary surgery, and Murphy’s work 
in relation thereto. 


RENAL FUNCTIONAL TESTS 

One of the first of these principles, and one which 
Murphy continually stressed throughout his teaching, 
is that the state of the renal function as a whole must 
be thoroughly appreciated before any capital operation 
is performed upon the kidney or, indeed, upon any part 
of the urinary tract. It is essential to know beforehand, 
not only that there is a second kidney actually present, 
but also that its functional capacity is sufficiently good 
to carry on life should its fellow require removal. In 
pre-cystoscopic days it was often quite impossible to 
obtain this information, and disaster was not infrequent. 
My old chief and predecessor in the chair of surgery once 
confessed to me that during his thirty-five years of practice 
he had on three occasions removed a patient’s only work- 
ing kidney. Such errors, though at that time unavoidable, 
are quite inexcusable since the advent of the cystoscope 
and of the many tests of renal function. These have 
enabled us to measure the functional capacity of the 
kidneys with an accuracy that is truly remarkable, and 
which compares very favourably with that obtainable 
in any other system of the human body. 

Of the many tests of renal function that have from 
time to time been proposed, the surgeon is concerned 
chiefly with those that, while trustworthy, are yet readily 
practicable. Of the blood tests, the estimation of the 
urea-nitrogen, and of the kidney elimination tests, the 
‘‘urea-concentration’’ test of MacLean, the indigo-carmine, 
and the phenolsulphonephthalein tests are those most in 
favour in England. The last is certainly the best quan- 
titative test, but the indigo-carmine has an exceedingly 
high qualitative value, and is particularly useful for 
detecting differences in function between the two kidneys. 
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Reliance should never be placed, however, on any single 
test, and in my wards the blood-urea, urea-concentration, 
and indigo-carmine tests are used as a routine in all cases. 

Though the older method of pyelography, by the intro- 
duction of opaque media directly into the renal pelvis 
through the ureter catheter, yields valuable information 
of its anatomical shape, size, and situation, yet it gives 
no evidence of the renal function. Many workers, chiefly 
in America and Germany, have recently attempted to 
remedy this defect by introducing a shadow-casting sub- 
stance into the blood stream, so that, upon excretion in 
the urine, radiography would reveal the outlines of the 
pelves and ureters. Sodium iodide in 10 per cent. solu- 
tion, at first alone and later in combination with urea, 
uroselectan, abrodil, and uroselectan B, have been tried 
successively for this purpose. Researches are in progress 
with compounds of bromine, which are said to be safer 
and less costly than those of iodine, and, as there is 
little doubt but that in the near future preparations will 
be discovered still less toxic and yielding a deeper shadow, 
this ‘intravenous’’ or ‘‘ excretion’’ pyelography 
promises to be of the greatest value to urology ; it may, 
indeed, prove epoch-making. It has the advantage over 
the older or ‘‘ retrograde ’’ pyelography that it does not 
require ureteral catheterization, and can therefore be used 
where this is difficult or impossible. Moreover, it gives 
bilateral pyelograms, and avoids the risk, inherent in 
the ‘‘ retrograde ’’ method, of conveying infection in 
septic and tuberculous cases. It must not, however, be 
regarded as a substitute for, but rather as complementary 
to, retrograde pyelography, and where the renal function 
is so defective that the drug is not excreted in sufficient 
quantity to cast a recognizable shadow, the latter will 
still be required. 

RENAL Back PRESSURE 

Another principle to which Murphy constantly referred, 
and one, moreover, applicable to systems of the body 
other than the urinary, is that long-standing pressure upon 
an organ or system should never be released suddenly, 
but always gradualiy. The evil effects of pressure are 
well known, and if this be brought to bear suddenly upon 
an organ it may lead to its actual rupture, or, short of 
that, to damage more or less irreparable. If, however, 
increasing pressure be applied slowly, so great is the 
adaptability of the human tissues to altered .circumstances 
that compensatory mechanisms arise which delay its 
injurious effects. If sudden relief be given, there may 
follow such a repercussion as even to exceed in its harm- 
ful effects the original pressure, whereas gradual allevia- 
tion may lead to recovery, the completeness of which 
will vary inversely with the delay in its application. It 
can, in fact, be laid down as a general principle that the 
greater the pressure the more gradual should be its relief. 

The best illustration of this is undoubtedly afforded 
in the treatment of ‘‘ back pressure ’’’ upon the kidneys, 
such as occurs with a progressively increasing obstruction 
from the prostate gland. Once the prostate gland com- 
mences to impede the urinary stream, from that moment 
onwards the whole of the urinary tract proximal to the 
prostate inevitably suffers from the steadily increasing 
pressure. Since, however, Nature has granted us a fairly 
generous reserve of renal tissue over and above our actual 
necessities, clinical manifestations of such pressure may 
not be apparent until comparatively late. We then meet 
with the symptoms typical of chronic uraemia, and if 
the back pressure continues unrelieved, gradually increas- 
ing coma supervenes and heralds death. 

These back-pressure effects are seen in their most 
extreme form in those cases of “‘ silent ’’ distension of the 
bladder, which are not infrequently associated with a 
small contracted fibrous prostate, or with a small '‘ mid- 
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lobe ’’ enlargement. Such a patient walks into ol a 
consulting room feeling perfectly well and often ogy: 00 
so, complaining only that he “‘ makes too much water” oe 
which is the layman’s mode of expressing frequen, si 
micturition. The bladder is found distended to the leva . 
of the umbilicus or beyond, yet without 7 


arousing in hin In the 


the slightest sensation of distension ; his urine, Which ig} shose | 
passed frequently and in very small quantities, is merely oe 
the ‘‘ overflow ’’ from the hugely distended bladder ; j 
is clear, very pale, with a urea content of 0.5 per cond 
or less, while his blood urea may be from 109 to 300 mp 
per 100 c.cm. of blood, or even higher. He scoffs at the 
idea that there is anything seriously wrong with him, | when 
and yet, notwithstanding, he is on the very brink of been | 
uraemia. The immediate cause of his dangerous gtatp decom 
is not the actual pathological condition of his Prostate thet 
gland, but the back-pressure effects it has produced upon Pappar 
his kidneys ; hence our first concern is the release of the 
kidneys from such back pressure rather than the removal 
of the prostate—that is for future consideration. 

This opens up the interesting question as to what should 
be our main reason, as surgeons, for ever recommending 
a patient to undergo the operation of prostatectomy, 
especially if he be only in the early stages of his trouble. 
The patient’s mind is concentrated upon the purely local 
effects—the difficulty and frequency of micturition—and 
it is the removal of what he regards rather as nuisances 
that reconciles him to the radical operation. The surgeon, 
however, advises prostatectomy for a much stronger 
reason—namely, as a measure designed primarily to pre 
vent progressive destruction of the kidneys from back 
pressure. It cannot be too stronghy emphasized that a 
patient with even a slight degree of prostatic obstruction 
cannot possibly have perfectly healthy kidneys ; from the 
first moment of obstruction the kidneys commence to 
suffer ; prostatic obstruction and healthy kidneys are as 
incompatible as are heat and cold. 

If this renal back pressure be released suddenly, as by 
completely emptying a chronically distended bladder at 
one catheterization, then a characteristic sequence of 
events is frequently observed. The urine next passed 
spontaneously, or withdrawn by catheter, contains blood, 
the haemorrhage being of renal rather than of vesical 
origin. This haematuria may last for two or three days Th 
only, or it may continue to the end. The urine steadily}, ., 
diminishes in quantity and deteriorates in quality, the 
patient becomes increasingly drowsy, axd all the signs of 
uraemia appear within about fourteen days of the first 
catheterization, coma and death supervening shortly after 
wards. It is because of this comparatively long interval 
of from twelve to fifteen days between the first catheteriz- 
tion and the fatal issue that many practitioners fail to 
recognize the real causal relationship of the one to ad 


measu: 
restric 


renal 


other. I well remember an enthusiastic house-surgem}, i, 
who, when I entered my wards one morning, proudly a 


greeted me with the information that he had just with tsqu 
drawn eighty ounces of urine from a case of prostatic}... 
obstruction ; I recall, also, how his countenance changed threa 
from one of pleasure to one of pained and surprised i my 
credulity when I gently hinted that he had possibly als xopi 
withdrawn the man’s last chance of recovery ; and how, math 
unfortunately, this proved so, since death from uraemi@}, 
occurred on the fourteenth day. The risk of catheter 
tion in chronic prostatic obstruction cannot be to 
strongly emphasized ; it constitutes a risk considerably with 
greater than that of many major abdominal operations A 
and one that should never be undertaken save undef. 
appropriate physical and aseptic conditions. The excusfhi, 
of urgency cannot here be pleaded, as it might possibly tione 
be in a case of acute prostatic obstruction, since in chrom, 
obstruction the patient is not in any distress, and ify y, 
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INtO yop indeed, usually quite unaware of the distended state of 
fen Looking his bladder. 

ch Water,"} The various methods of effecting gradual renal decom- 
=f frequen; ression need not be referred to in detail; the more 
© the leva adually and continuously they act the greater their safety. 
ing in bah the most serious instances, however, and especially in 
'» Which isl those of that ** silent ’’ distension of the bladder to which 
, IS merely | have already referred, and where instrumentation even 
ladder ; it of the slightest kind is fraught with danger, decompression 
’ Per cent. }hould commence with medical rather than with surgical 
to 300 Mg. measures—rest in bed, warmth, vapour baths, milk diet, 
Offs at the striction of fluids, diaphoretics, and saline purges. 
with him,fwhen by these means the fundus of the bladder has 
’ brink of yen induced gradually to recede below the umbilicus, 
TOUS state] ¢ecompression may be continued with an_ indwelling 
IS Prostate | patheter connected to the Shaw-Young or other controlling 
uced Upon 
"ASE Of the 
1€ removal 
mn. 


apparatus. HAEMATURIA 


Another important principle in urinary surgery is that 
jematuria should never be regarded lightly. While 
hat should jaemorrhage from other sources may not necessarily be 
mmending of serious import—for example, epistaxis, bleeding from 
atectomy jaemorrhoids—haematuria is always of weighty signifi- 
is trouble ance. Fortunately for the diagnosis of its cause, haema- 
‘Hiuria is usually accompanied by other symptoms of urinary 
which assist in its interpretation. A very 
teresting group is constituted by those cases where 
jaematuria is absolutely the only symptom of which the 
tient complains ; indeed, many of them volunteer the 
satement that, had they been blind, and so unable to 
“detect the altered colour of their urine, they would never 
ve known there was anything wrong. 
Haematuria of this symptomless type may arise from 
iverse pathological conditions ; in fact, almost any disease 
{the urinary tract may occasionally so first declare itself, 
though with most of them this is very exceptional. In 
1927, I analysed 200 cases that had come under my own 
servation, and found that the haemorrhage was of 
*Fyeical origin in 60 per cent., and of renal origin in 40 per 
cnt. Of the whole series, 50 per cent. were due to 
benign and 31 per cent. to malignant neoplasm. Of the 
mal haematurias, 45 per cent. were from malignant 
neoplasm, while of the vesical haematurias, only 25 per 
cent. were associated with malignancy. 
e steal The term - essential 7 oe“ idiopathic ” haematuria 
lity i b sometimes used to indicate renal bleeding of unknown 
; qusation, but such a title merely cloaks our ignorance, 
md is one against which every scientific mind must 
revolt. Murphy was himself very sceptical of the reality 
of idiopathic haematuria, and stated that, in his expe- 
fence, blood in the urine always indicated pathology in 
the genito-urinary tract. Yet in one of his clinical 
ketures he referred to a case in which Senator of Berlin 
lad removed a kidney for extreme anaemia from haema- 
tia, and which, on subsequent microscopical examina- 
tion, failed to reveal any cause for the haemorrhage. The 
isquieting truth remains, therefore, that a kidney may 
lke upon itself to bleed, and to bleed so furiously as to 
threaten death from haemorrhage and necessitate nephrec- 
my for its arrest, and yet subsequent careful macro- 
“opical and microscopical examination by a_ skilled 
pathologist may fail to disclose any abnormality whatso- 
ter. I have met with three such cases. 
In symptomless haematuria it is only by cystoscopy 
t the source of the haemorrhage can be determined 
h certainty, and this should be regarded as a matter 
extreme urgency, particularly if bleeding is actually 
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— Keurring. Murphy constantly insisted upon this point, 
possiblg and yet it still happens much too often that the practi- 





1 aoe tioner’s first efforts are directed, not to ascertaining the 
an butce of the bleeding, but to its arrest; he puts his patient 


bed and administers morphine and internal styptics. 
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patients not unnaturally feel at the discovery of blood 
in their urine, yet it may, in the long run, prove the 
greatest possible disservice ; it is much more advisable 
to allow the haemorrhage to continue until arrangements 
can be made for a cystoscopic examination. Cystoscopy 
is here as urgently called for as is early laparotomy in 
acute abdominal crises, and if it be postponed until 
haemorrhage has ceased it will often fail, in renal haema- 
turia, to indicate its source. 

When, through the cystoscope, blood has been observed 
to escape from one ureteric orifice only, a thorough in- 
vestigation must be instituted by all the urological methods 
to ascertain the pathological lesion in the corresponding 
kidney. By them positive evidence may be obtained 
of certain conditions—for example, calculus, neoplasm, 
or tuberculosis—but when their findings are entirely 
negative the interesting question arises whether we are 
to treat the bleeding expectantly, or whether we should 
explore the kidney operatively. Those who advocate 
surgical exploration do so mainly because of the fear that 
otherwise an early malignant neoplasm might be over- 
looked. Most American writers favour expectancy, but 
my own inclination is towards exploratory nephrotomy 
in these circumstances, and only when this has been 
undertaken with a negative result do I care to label the 
haemorrhage as ‘‘ idiopathic’’ or ‘‘ essential.’’ It was 
by such .exploratory nephrotomy that the two earliest 
malignant renal neoplasms I have ever operated upon were 
discovered, and both these patients are alive and well 
eight years and four years respectively after nephrectomy. 
Should exploratory nephrotomy fail to reveal any macro- 
scopic lesion, a small slice of the parenchyma is removed 
for microscopical examination, and the kidney carefully 
sutured. The case is now regarded as one of ‘‘ idiopathic *’ 
haematuria, and should the haemorrhage ever recur it 
may then be treated expectantly with the confidence 
that a malignant growth has not been overlooked. 
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EarRLy SYMPTOMS: RENAL TUBERCULOSIS 

One of the most characteristic features of Murphy’s 
clinical teaching was the extreme importance he so con- 
sistently attached to an accurate account of the early 
history of the complaint under consideration, and especi- 
ally to the order of onset of the respective symptoms and 
signs. Acute appendicitis affords the best example, and 
Murphy’s description of the order of onset of the sym- 
ptoms of this disease will long remain classic. In the 
differentiation of renal conditions, Murphy was equally 
insistent upon the value of the onset symptoms—in renal 
calculus it is pain that is to be expected, in neoplasm of 
the kidney it is haematuria, while in renal tuberculosis it 
is increased frequency of micturition. 

The subject of renal tuberculosis had a _ profound 
personal interest for Murphy, for in 1883, while a post- 
graduate student in Vienna, he had a sharp attack of 
haematuria, which a Viennese professor ascribed to tuber- 
culosis of the right kidney. The haematuria soon ceased 
and never recurred, nor is there any record of the tubercle 
bacillus ever having been found, though throughout his 
life he had slight transitory albuminuria after great 
exertion or following any special mental strain. At the 
necropsy upon Murphy, which he himself had requested 
to be made, his right kidney was found to be extremely 
small, with extensive cicatricial change ; no giant cells 
were discovered microscopically, and the opinion formed 
was that the condition represented a chronic persistent 
infection due, probably, to some organism other than 
the tubercle bacillus. The cause of death was angina 
pectoris from atheroma of the coronary arteries, and this 
was regarded as an infection .metastasis from the right 
kidney. His friend, Dr. W. A. Evans, has expressed the 














or at any time within twenty years after, this arteritis 
would have been prevented. 

The evolution of our knowledge of urinary tuberculosis, 
particularly the great progress that has been made in its 
earlier recognition, constitutes one of the most interesting 
and beneficent advances in neurology that have cccurred 
within our time. Our present-day ability to recognize 
the existence, and often also the extent, of tuberculous 
change in a kidney from the cystoscopic appearance of 
the corresponding ureteric orifice—and this we owe largely 
to the work of my fellow countryman E. Hurry Fenwick 
—always appeals to me as the most fascinating of the 
cystoscope’s innumerable and priceless contributions to 
urclogy. 

Murphy considered renal tuberculosis to be usually a 
blood-borne infection, the bacilli entering the blood, by 
way of the lymph stream, froin a primary focus in the 
bronchial glands. He believed (1) that in visceral tuber- 
culosis tubercle bacilli may be found in the urine even 
in the absence of a tuberculous focus in the kidney, (2) 
that in the great majority of early cases the disease was 
unilateral, and (3) that early cases could be cured by 
non-operative measures, prominent among which he placed 
the injection of tuberculin. In the fifteen years that 
have elapsed since Murphy’s death, although considerable 
discussion has ranged around these same three questions, 
and much clinical and experimental investigation has 
been carried out, no general agreement has “yet been 
reached. Many recent workers now hold (1) that ‘‘ secre- 
tory bacilluria ’’ does not exist, and that the presence of 
the tubercle bacillus in the urine from a kidney denotes 
the actual existence therein of a focus of tuberculosis, even 
if microscopical only ; (2) that renal tuberculosis is at first 
2 bilateral condition ; and (3) that the initial renal lesions 
frequently heal. 

Despite these divergent opinions, the surgical position 
of to-day does not differ materially from that of Murphy’s 
time. Renal tuberculosis, if clinically unilateral, should 
be treated by nephrectomy, whereas, in clinically bilateral 
involvement, nephrectomy should be performed only very 
exceptionally, as when there is severe pain, haemorrhage, 
or acute sepsis in a tuberculous kidney, whose fellow is 
but slightly affected. 

In tuberculosis of the epididymis, Murphy was a force- 
ful advocate of the conservative operation of epididymec- 
tomy as opposed to castration. He wrote: ‘‘ There is 
no more occasion for taking out the testis proper in the 
early stages of tuberculous epididymitis than there would 
be for taking off the caput coli if you had a case of 
appendicitis.’’ The treatment Murphy recommended was 
the removal of the epididymis, and as much of the vas 
as could be reached from the groin ; he never excised a 
seminal vesicle, and shortly before his death stated that 
he had never seen a case presenting clinical evidences of 
tuberculous involvement of a seminal vesical that did not 
entirely heal after epididymectomy, without further opera- 
tion. These views, as is well known, are strongly opposed 
by H. H. Young, who, however, is at one with Murphy 
in protesting emphatically against the unnecessary removal 
of the testis, which hitherto has been so frequently 
practised. 





PROSTATECTOMY 

In his earlier work in radical prostatic surgery Murphy 
removed this gland by the perineal route, and in 1904 
recorded fifty-one perineal prostatectomies with one death. 
From this time onward, however, he regarded the supra- 
pubic route with steadily increasing favour, and shortly 
before his death stated that he removed all his enlarged 
prostates suprapubically. This gradual change of attitude 
towards perineal prostatectomy is typical of the majority 
of surgeons whose work has covered approximately the 
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same period, and the oft-debated question as to ¢ — 
relative merits of perineal and suprapubic prostatecty, A 
would appear to have been decided, for the Present i 
any rate, in favour of the suprapubic. Nevertheless, y . 
have in this country the world’s greatest perinea] ote oe 
tatectomist in the person of Dr. H. H. Young—the R - 
protagonist of the operation itself. At the hands of <A 
average surgeon, however, and not of a SUPeT-surgeg * 
perineal prostatectomy carries with it the two dangers fies 


wound of the rectum and of defective sphincteric contni pours 
and these, combined with the greater ease of performay Sti 
of the suprapubic operation, account for the presentd a 
preference for the latter. ’ aa 

In recent years, the death rate of prostatectomy fre esse 
its former two chief component factors—renal insufficiey blood 
and haemorrhage—has been greatly lessened, and jt; half | 
infection that now constitutes its most serious risk, mark 

One form of this infection of especial interest iS post imme 
operative epididymitis, the frequency of which has beg condi 
varyirgly stated as being from 20 to 39 per cent. Sing of 
in the vast majority of the cases the infection is conveyg gequ 
along the vas deferens, division of the vas can be reli evide 
upon to prevent epididymitis provided it be performg ahsor 
before the organisms have reached the epididymish the , 
Murphy recognized this, and wherever the history dig ploo 
closed a former epididymitis, however mild, he alway Th 
divided the vas bilaterally immediately prior to removig the 
the prostate ; he does not appear, however, to ha gtio 
adopted it as a routine procedure. Since 1922 I hat gstu 
divided and ligatured the vas on both sides in all nf tion 
prostatectomies, and I have not met with a single caf] wi 
of epididymitis in 177 consecutive.operations. There caf impr 
be no objection to vaso-ligation from the point of viep of a 
of future sterility, since, in any event, the patient aft 
prostatectomy will almost certainly be sterile, though & 
from necessarily impotent. Indeed, if there be any tn 
in Steinach’s contention that vaso-ligation leads to “Mm ~ 
juvenescence,’’ then the patient gains this additiox patie 
benefit. 
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CONCLUSION estin 

The time allotted to me will not permit of referen (pec 
to the many other interesting features of Murphy's waif instz 
in urology, but I trust that enough has been said i the 
indicate that, as in other fields to which your previog bloo 
Orators have drawn attention, so in this field of uring Ft 
surgery Murphy held a foremost place, and was, in mai defir 





respects, a pioneer. alter 
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In April, 1931, at the eighth International Congress dj and 
Obstetrics and Gynaecology in Glasgow, I brought forwaty char 
twenty-cight cases of albuminuria which were obsent the 
to appear as a result of absorption from recent locked urge 
blood extravasations. Ir 

In all the material considered some degree of shi leve 
was present, and it was evident that the severity of i tena 
shock which could be induced by reabsorption from éxa 
blood effusion depended on the facility of reabsorpt® cea 
rather than on the quantity of blood which was extn It i 
sated. As an example of this, there was one @ tiny 
in which the total quantity of blood extravasated 4 
-_ Paper read in the Section of Obstetrics and Gynaecology at) - 
Annual Meeting of the British Medical Association, Eastboi bi 
1931. 0( 
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There was no 


1 as tog noximately three-quarters of a pint. 

TOStatecty, revious loss in this case, and before the blood effusion 
1€ present the plood pressure was 126 mm. Hg. One and a half 
‘Ttheless, » ours after the rupture of a tubal pregnancy and extrava- 


erineal pry gation of the three-quarters of a pint of blood the blood 
1§—the ang ressure had fallen to 68 mm. Hg. There was a fast 
hands of 4 feeble pulse, subnormal temperature, pallor, sweating 
Uper-surge, and restlessness. From the time of removal of this small 


vO dangers extravasation the blood pressure rose steadily, and in six 
teric contri jours had reached 100 mm. Hg. 
Performan tj] more interesting was the marked shock and blood- 


* Presentdad wressure collapse which followed the formation of a small 
fusion in the perineum, due to the tearing of a blood 
ectomy froaf vessel at the time of delivery. In this woman the 


insuticien blood pressure fell from 115 to 90 mm. Hg in the course of 


d, and it, jaf an hour. Symptoms and signs of shock were well 
ous risk. marked, and the removal of about 2 oz. of effused blood 


‘Test 1s pol immediately restored the blood pressure and the general 
ich has te condition. 

cent. Sing Qther instances have been noted in which a similar 
| is Conveyel gequence of events followed blood effusion, and made it 
an be reli wident not only that severe shock was induced by re- 
absorption from blood effusions of small size, but that 
the clinical condition could be accurately estimated by 
blood-pressure readings. 

The points which I wish to bring before you to-day are 
the intimate relationship between certain blood extrava- 








epididyn 
history ¢j 


# tion with clinical phenomena, constitute obstetric shock. 
| wish also to illustrate the effects of, and to attempt to 
impress the necessary indications for, the various means 


int Of vie# of active treatment of shock. 





ratient afta 

, though 

a pe TECHNIQUE OF OBSERVATIONS 

ads te «| The following points were investigated from the time the 
; addition Patient first came under observation: two-hourly records of 


systolic blood pressure, pulse rate, and temperature ; 
etimation of the volume of urine and its albumin content 
of referen} (specimens were taken four-hourly as a routine, in some 
rphy’s wai instances two-hourly by catheterization) ; full notes on 
een said # the clinical condition and the effects of treatment on 
ur previog blood pressure and urinary phenomena. 

1 of urin} From the material under consideration it appears very 
aS, in maf definitely that shock is produced by reabsorption from 
altered blood effusion, and that the first symptom in 
the onset of shock is a fall in blood pressure. Almost 
simultaneously with the fall in blood pressure the pulse 
rate becomes slower, the diminution in its volume not 
bing appreciable save with the aid of a sphygmomano- 





SATION 


ENT OF 
meter. This initial fall in blood pressure may be approxi- 
mately 10 to 15 mm. Hg, but varies in individua! cases. 
Coincident with the further fall in blood pressure there 
0.G. ‘ ; : 
estsrug | 8.22 increase in the pulse rate to between 100 and 
-pux | 20, with further loss of its volume. Sweating, pallor, 


faccidity of muscles, with rest!essness, coldness, vomiting, 
Congress and a sense of faintness, overcome the patient. This 
zht forwalf change may be expected when the blood pressure reaches 
e obsentf the 100 mm. Hg level, and the symptoms become more 
t locked urgent as the blood pressure falls. . 
In the event of the blood pressure remaining at a low 
e of shai} level, or falling still further, the anoxaemia and sluggish 
rity of @tenal circulation become more marked. Figures in such 
on from fxamples show diminution in the urinary output with in- 
2a bsorpti creasing albumin content. From the foregoing remarks, 
as ext itis evident that should this fall in blood pressure con- 
one “tinue, finally there would be no urinary secretion, and 
isated wg the last few drops found per catheter would boil solid. 
Such has been the case in several recorded instances, and 
the Opposite phenomena are noted when recoverv of the 
od pressure takes place. 
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In women in whom the blood pressure reached 40 to 
60 mm. Hg, shock was very marked, but in one case 
recovery occurred even after no reading could be obtained. 
From this it may be pointed out that recovery can be 
hoped for, with appropriate treatment, even in the most 
severe degrees of shock. In the fatal cases which were 
recorded the blood pressure showed a persistent down- 
ward course, and the cause of the shock was found 
only at post-mortem examination in the form of retro- 
peritoneal and subserous effusions whose volume varied 
from 2 to 8 oz. If these extravasations had been removed 
at a safe stage of shock, the patients would almost 
certainly have recovered. 

Professor Tweedy first described the condition which he 
named “‘ haemorrhagic shock ’’ in 1918. He stated that 
this was probably due to reabsorption of some toxic pro- 
duct evolved from clotting blood being in contact with 
fresh blood. This state of affairs would allow very free 
reabsorption, as it infers that the vessels are still open 
and capable of reabsorbing any toxic products. He also 
maintained that relaxation of all smooth muscle was a 
constant feature of severe shock. 

This has been very fully verified in the numerous 
examples of blood-pressure collapse which I am able to 
place on record in connexion with blood reabsorption sub- 
sequent to extravasation. We may therefore take it as 
an established fact that the most definite information 
as to the exact condition of the patient and the state of 
her smooth muscles is to be determined by blood- 
pressure observation. 


EFFECTS OF VARIOUS TREATMENTS ON SHOCK 

I wish now to consider the effects of various treatments 
on the condition of shock. The routine pre-operative 
treatment in all the instances which I noted while in 
the Rotunda Hospital may be summarized as follows: 

1. Warmth and elevation of the end of the bed. 

2. Hot drinks, rectal coffee salines with brandy. 

3. Submammary and intravenous salines. 

4. Hypodermically ; ether, brandy, camphor in 
pituitrin, ephedrine, and morphine. 


oil, 


In reviewing these procedures it should be remembered 
that they are used in conjunction with each other, and 
their effects are best judged by the response which is 
obtained in blood-pressure elevation. The most important 
elements in this treatment appeared to be warmth, fluids, 
morphine, pituitrin, and ephedrine. The last produces 
an clevation of 15 to 20 mm. Hg, and its effect is sustained 
for at least half an hour. In this respect it is far more 
potent than pitpressin, pituitrin, or adrenaline. 

Of even greater importance than the prevention of in- 
creased extravasation are the removal of already extrava- 
sated blood and the prevention of its reabsorption. 
All these principles are well i!lustrated by the methods 
adopted in the Rotunda Hospital for the treatment of 
accidental haemorrhage. Here it must be emphasized 
that the cases included are only those which would have’ 
produced severe constitutional symptoms had they not 
been subjected to immediate prophylactic treatment. 

On the appearance of the initial symptoms restorative 
treatment is adopted to combat the shock. This may 
vary from merely applying warmth to the more energetic 
routine, such as morphine, ephedrine, salines, etc. The 
value of submammary salines in this connexion cannot 
be overestimated. The salines administered are either 
sodium bicarbonate or sodium chloride, in the strength 
of 1 drachm to the pint ; glucose 5 to 10 per cent. may be 
added in saline. 

The infusion is given with a tube and funnel, to which 
are attached two large infusion needles. When the saline 
is flowing, these needles are plunged into the connective 
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tissue between the gland and the pectoral muscles parallel 
to the chest wall, the funnel being held 1 to 2 feet above 
the patient’s head. The correct surface marking is known 
by the foid between the uplifted breast and the chest wall. 
Full aseptic precautions are very necessary, and it is also 
most important to administer the right amount of saline 
at the correct temperature. It should be poured into the 
funnel at 115° F. so that it will reach the body at 100°. 
Too co'd infusion adds to shock, and sloughing of the 
breast has followed too hot salines, or excessive quantity. 
A fair average is one pint under each breast, and this 
may be repeated every two to four hours, if necessary. 

This combined prophylactic treatment will deal with 
the shock and produce a rise of 10 to 15 mm. Hg. It is 
therefore of great value, but wiil not in itself prevent 
blood flow or reabsorption. In a number of cases labour 
follows the partial restoration of the patient, and 
accidental haemorrhage, accompanied by labour, is rarely 
Even though the labour has started, 
rupture of the membranes should not be neglected, as it 
will expedite labour and prevent blood flow with further 
reabsorption by causing contraction and retraction with 
closure of the open sinuses. In the event of labour not 
starting in spite of the restorative methods for raising 
the blood pressure, the membranes must be punctured, 
a tight binder applied, and 1/4 c.cm. of pituitrin given 
at haif-hourly intervals until 1 c¢.cm. is administered. 
This wiil cause partial emptying of the uterus, with con- 
sequent retraction of the muscle fibres and partial or 
complete closure of the sinuses. 

In the more serious type of cases in which symptoms 
grow progressively worse in spite of the already mentioned 
treatment, other procedures must be adopted. Here the 
blood pressure is in the neighbourhood of 80 mm. Hg ; 


a serious condition. 


pallor, restlessness, faintness, and sweating are more 
marked. In these cases there is a continuance of the 


outflow of blood and its reabsorption. In these circum- 
stances, Sir William Smyly strongly advocated plugging 
of the vagina by the use of numerous pledgets of cotton- 
wool squeezed out of lysol solution. He asserted that by 
this means labour pains were promoted and the os opened. 
In the same connexion Tweedy claimed that the plugs 
exerted direct pressure on the uterine vessels. 

In later years this treatment has not been so enthusi- 
astically advocated, for the reason that it undoubtedly 
increases shock. Its supporters, while admitting this to 
be true, maintain that it hinders, if not altogether stops, 
the fresh outflow of blood. It is probable that the 
prejudice against plugging has arisen from the fact that 
it has been employed in cases where the blood pressure 
has been in the neighbourhood of 60 to 80 mm. Hg ; the 
additional shock due to this operation has reduced it to 


a still lower and more dangerous level. In addition, 
plugging does not remove the cause of the shock, but 
only prevents further loss taking place. In such low 


degrees of blood pressure, plugging the vagina should 
not be considered, as rapid emptying of the uterus by 
Caesarean section offers the best chances of success. 

In the past, much misgiving has arisen in connexion 
with Caesarean section, for it was considered that in the 
presence of an atonic uterus the dangers of post-partum 
haemorrhage would be great. In practice this is not so, 
as the muscle, though flabby, will rapidly retract on 
emptying the uterus, with control of the bleeding. This 
has been the universal experience in the Rotunda Hospital, 
where the operation was first performed for this condition, 
and is still adopted with success by the present Master, 
Dr. Bethel Solomons. There is no doubt as to the claims 
which have been made on its behalf, and when performed 
rapidly under ether or gas-oxygen the ensuing sheck is 
small and the recovery rapid. 





oe — Se 
On the other hand, the statistical report on the Oper 
tion of Caesarean hysterectomy is very high, Probab), 
50 per cent., under similar conditions. It must therefgy, 
be rightly considered an unjustifiable operation, 

It must never be forgotten that very severe haemor; 
can occur from rupture of a blood vessel other than jp the 
uterine wall, and extravasations occur into the abdoming 
cavity as well as into the broad ligaments. This complic, 
tion can only be dealt with by abdominal section. 

It has already beén pointed out that it was not jp 
accidental haemorrhage alone that shock was found ty 
develop subsequent to blood extravasations. Ip such 
conditions as haematoma of the vulva, ruptured tuby) 
pregnancy, my experience was that shock occurred ina 
similar manner, and that the degree of shock appeared 
to depend on the facility of reabsorption rather than 
the quantity of blood extravasated. 

It must not for one moment be concluded that every 
case of blood effusion will cause shock ; it is only 4 
certain percentage which will develop these phenomena, 
It is best seen when oozing takes place over a Clot, ag 
in this instance the clot mechanically keeps the Vessels 
open and readily al'ows reabsorption to take place. 


Cases ILLUSTRATING SHOCK SUBSEQUENT TO Boop 
EFFUSION 

M. C. (1) was first seen with uterine bleeding and blood 
pressure of 116 mm. Hg at 5 p.m. The bleeding was of yy 
consequence, but, nevertheless, at 7 p.m. she was in marked 
shock with pallor, sweating, pulse 120, and a blood pressup 
of 63 mm. Hg. The uterus had been the size of an averag 
six weeks’ pregnancy, but was now ballooned out by th 
detached ovum and about 4 to 6 oz. of blocd clot. Th 
uterine contents were emptied, and a hot intrauterine douche 
given. The blood pressure and urinary output recovered 
almost immediately, and within two hours the patient could be 
clinically considered normal. 
M. R. suffered from concealed accidental haemorrhage. Ih 
spite of all prophylactic treatment, puncture of membrane, 
etc., the shock persisted, and it was thought the patient would 
die with any manipulation. When the blood pressure was at 
85 mm. I1g, the pulse was almost imperceptible at 120 ; pallor, 
faintness, coldness, sweating, and anxiety were very marked. 
The condition was too critical to temporize by plugging tke 
vagina, and death would have followed any further conserv- 
tive treatment. As a desperate resort classical Caesarean 
section was performed with rapid removal of the foetus, 
placenta, and about three-quarters of a pint of blood clot. 
The uterus retracted perfectly, though pains were absent, and 
the blood pressure rose rapidly from the time of emptying 
the uterus. 
In contrast to the cases mentioned, in one of which 
recovery followed from an apparently hopeless condition, 
T would like to quote the example 
M. C. (2). The blood pressure readings in this case of cor- 
cealed toxaemic haemorrhage ere particularly interesting, s 
at the onset the prophylactic treatment caused an increase it 
blood pressure from 136 to 152 mm. Hg. Shock was preseit 
in moderate degree, and delivery took place spontaneously a 
this level. There was no post-partum haemorrhage, but in 
spite of all prophylactic treatment there was a persistent fal 
in blood pressure. Shock increased, the blood pressure falling 
to 48 mm.,Hg, and the pulse became imperceptible at 1400 
150. At this stage the woman was quite unconscious. Th 
last reading obtained was: blocd pressure 44 mm. Hg., aad 
pulse 148 ; half an hour later death occurred. This sequent 
of events took place in the nine hours following delivery, al 
post-mortem revealed the cause of the progressive shock. The 
only treatment that could have saved this woman would have 
been the timely removal by laparotomy of the 6 to 8 ot 
volume, partially clotted, retroperitoneal effusion in the 
neighbourhood of the right kidney. 
M. K. was another example of persistent fall in blood 
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pressure after a spontaneous delivery. No loss was — 
but coldness, pallor, sweating, and faintness, with a bloe 
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— he : 
jivery, iD spite of prophylactic treatment. The last readings 
yt blood pressure 50, and pulse 156, the patient being 
‘ 


cold, and unconscious, with marked air hunger. Post- 
amination revealed localized haemorrhagic infiltra- 
tions through the lower segment of the uterus, the total 
yolume being 4 to 6 oz. Haematomata were present under 
the peritoneum, and on the interior of the uterus, over this 


restless, 
mortem €X 


exiravasa tion. 
CONCLUSIONS 

In conclusion, there are several points which I wish 
to emphasize. 

As already stated, shock can follow blood extravasation, 
put this is not inevitable. The necessity for reabsorption 
ws pointed out by Tweedy when he stated that shock 
ready effused into the tissues. 

The first step in the production of shock is a fall in 


lls to lower levels pulse rate and urinary changes become 
evident. 


sould be made in the presence of such readings to localize 
and remove the blood effusion. 
Prophylactic treatment is of the utmost importance, 
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yould occur when fresh blood came in contact with blood | 
jlood pressure, and accordingly as the blood pressure | 


A persistently fal!ing blood pressure, in spite of prophy- | 
etic treatment, is of very serious import, and efforts | 
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_ use otherwise inoperable cases will be rendered safe for 
| Operation. 

In the event of labour not starting after puncture of 
the membranes, etc., plugging the vagina should be 
performed without delay, provided that the blood pressure 

| is approximately 80 mm. Hg. Below this level, unless 
| marked improvement in the patient is soon noted, classical 
| Caesarean section should be performed. 

I am deeply grateful to the Master of the Rotunda Hospital, 
who was at all times most anxious to allow the large amount 
of clinical material under his care to be at the disposal of his 
assistant. 
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lam convinced that many cases of spasmodic asthma 
ae cured or greatly improved by appropriate intranasal 
treatment of such abnormalities as may be present. At 


not so benefited. 

In many cases of asthma there are nasal abnormalities 
calling unmistakably for treatment, but similar abnor- 
malities may exist without asthma ; while, further, cases 
df asthma occur in which there are no apparent nasal 
abnormalities. It follows that whatever importance may 
be attributable to nasal abnormalities in the production 
of the asthmatic reflex, there must be some other condition 
in greater or !esser proportion. It may therefore be asked 
what the other condition may be, and I think it will be 
generally accepted that it is something which heightens 
the sensibility of the vago-accessory centre in the medulla 
oblongata, producing a condition recognized, with some 
reservation, as vagotonia. 

Dr. Langdon Brown,' in his presidential address to the 
Section of Therapeutics, classifies the possible excitants 
& psychical stimuli, foreign proteins, and_ peripheral 
stimuli. It is in the last group that nasal irritation finds 
itself, along with eyestrain, hay fever and other nasal 
troubles, sinus infections, gastric and intestinal disturb- 
aices, and uterine disorders. The centre may receive 
sensory stimuli through the sensory divisions of the fifth 
aid those of the tenth nerve. Through the former are 
conveyed the stimuli aroused by nasal disorders, and 
through the latter those from the bronchi, the stomach, 
and other internal organs, derangements of any of which 
May excite the asthmatic spasm. 

In regard to the psychical element, we all know of the 
instance of spasm excited by the presence of an artificial 
tse, which is only a special case of the effect of expecta- 
tion so strongly emphasized by Hurst.* The existence 


* Read in the Section of Oto-rhino-laryngology at the Annual 
Meeting of the British Medical Association, Eastbourne, 1931. 








epecially the several points already detailed. By its | 
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the same time it must be admitted that some cases are | 


| Of a cortical centre for expiration has been proved by the 
experiments of Horsley and Semon,* and _ there -should 
therefore be no difficulty in explaining the psychical in- 
fluence which may determine the asthmatic explosion. 
This centre is closely associated with that for the adduc- 
tion of the vocal cords and production of voice. In one 
of my cases in which there was a strong desire to awaken 
the sympathy of a couple of indulgent parents, and to 
keep a husband in a state of anxiety, each expiration was 
accompanied by a vocal sound which was to a great extent 
voluntary. 

| Relative hypersensitiveness may be caused indirectly 
| by the removal of cerebral cortical inhibition, and may 
be supposed to occur in Dixon’s experiments, but, as he 
says, it is doubtful whether it has any significance in the 
case of the dog. Direct facilitation by a too excitable 
cortex may produce the same effect, as also may a want 
of ‘‘balance’’ from defective endocrine action on the 
sympathetic. 

A most important cause of vagotonia is the anaphy- 
| lactic action of foreign proteins producing undue irrit- 
ability of the vagal centre. Admitting this to be a 
frequent factor in the asthmatic condition, it is unlikely 
that it is the only one or an inevitable one. This part 
| of the subject has been thoroughly dealt with by Coke‘ 
| in his exhaustive work on asthma. It appears that only 
| 50 per cent. of cases of asthma answer posivively to the 
| skin tests for special sensitization. Drs. Knott and 





Oriel’ say that they are not of any clinical value, and 
Hurst® states definitely that except for food proteins in 
children and also for pollens, they are unsatisfactory. 
Dr. Adam,’ in his masterly treatise, holds that over- 
| feeding, especially with farinaceous food, is mainly 
responsible for the disease we are considering, and treat- 
ment founded on this hypothesis appears to be eminently 
successful. Its importance as a cause is indisputable, 
both as an excitant of a general toxaemia and a peri- 
| pheral stimulus through the sensory gastric branches of 
| the vagus. McDonagh* says, ‘‘ Prevent and get rid of 
familial chronic intestinal intoxication and there would 
be no asthma.’’ The need for appropriate nasal treatment 
is at the same time stressed by Adam® and by Coke."° 
While admitting these possibilities, I think there is 
every reason to attribute a very large share in the 


| 
| 
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production of asthma to the peripheral stimulation exer- 
cised by nasal abnormalities, as shown by (a) the fre- 
quency of nasal pathological conditions, (b) improvement 
after their removal, (c) recrudescence after their return, 
(d) disappearance of sensitiveness to special irritants 
after operation, and (e) the experiments of Dixon, 
Brodie, and Ransom. 


With regard (a) to the frequency of the presence of nasal 
disease in cases of asthma in general, it must be very 
considerable, as shown by the investigation of 107 cases.™ 
In 68 there were nasal changes so well marked as to call 
for or at least justify operation, in 31 changes so slight 
that operation was not indicated, in 1 uncertain, and 
in 7 no nasal abnormality. These seem very high figures, 
but they were arrived at with every effort made to steer 
between over-enthusiasm in finding indications for intra- 
nasal interference and over-anxiety to avoid operation in 
which no benefit was likely to result. Making every 
reasonable allowance for rhinological enthusiasm the pro- 
portion is, nevertheless, a high one, and far beyond what 
simple coincidence would account for. The conditions 
usually offering themselves to inspection are: abnormally 
large size of one or other middle turbinated body, hyper- 
trophy of the anterior lip of the hiatus semilunaris, 
deflection of the septum, especially of its upper part, 
polypoid outgrowths or typical polypi, suppuration in 
the antrum or other sinuses. 


(b) The disappearance ov mitigation of the asthmatic 
paroxysm after the removal of nasal disease is now a 
frequent observation. In a comparatively unselected lot of 
120 cases reported with the nearest possible approach to 
accuracy, there were 33 cases of practical cure and 67 of 
improvement. Gratifying as these results might be 
considered, they seemed to me less favourable than 
my observations of the striking results in individual 
cases led me to expect. I therefore investigated a 
consecutive series of seventeen non-hospital cases. Two 
of them were subjects of neurotic dyspnoea (which re- 
covered), and in the remaining 15 (genuinely asthmatic) 
the results were: recovery in 9; great improvement 
in 3; considerable relief in 1 ; and results unobtainable 
an) 2. 

That such a high proportion of good results should 
be possible in a consecutive series of cases is a strong 
evidence of the value of intranasal treatment in cases 
which are as appropriate for it as these happened to be. 
The particulars were published in the Practitioner for 
December, 1927. , 

The results of a consecutive series of cases of asthma 
in children persisting even after the removal of tonsils 
and adenoids are equally striking ; it is very rare in such 
cases to fail to find enlargement of the middle turbinal on 
one or both sides to a degree which would arrest the 
attention of even the most sceptical. Out of 18 con- 
secutive cases at Brompton Hospital the results were as 
follows: complete relief, 14; attacks fewer and less 
severe, 1 ; temporary relief (recrudescence after bronchitis 
and pleurisy), 1; relief (attacks less severe, nose stiil 
requiring treatment), 1; no improvement, 1. When 
this last patient, who had received no benefit, presented 
herself recently, she was quite free from asthmatic 
attacks. Short notes of these cases appeared in the 
Lancet for February 28th, 1931, p. 468. 

(c) The recrudescence of the asthma after the recur- 
rence of the nasal disease affords further evidence of 
causal nexus between the two conditions. 


(d) The disappearance of sensitiveness to specific trritants 
would scarcely be anticipated as a result of nasal treat- 
ment, but it is a noticeable feature in one of my cases, 
that of a boy in whom the presence of a cat induced 
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asthma and who, after nasal treatment, was free fr 
asthma and was able to pet a cat without any discompl 
Another boy, who reacted to cake and nuts, could a 
operation, indulge in both without inconvenience, “Oth 
observers have reported similar occurrences. ; 
(ec) The experiments of Dixon," }? Brodie,*' and Ransoms 
demonstrate beyond question the presence of asthmogeni 
areas in the nose, especially the upper and back 
of the septum. Irritation of this region in decerebratey 
animals produced contraction of the bronchioles, the 
action failing when the vagus was cut, but retumiy 
when the lower part of the cut nerve was stimulate 
The nasal disturbance is therefore, a priori, a pre-eminent 
even if not the only exciting cause of the asthmatic attack 
It has been suggested that it is not the contractig 
of the bronchial muscle, but a vasomotor dilatation g 
the vessels that produces the obstruction. This can only 
form a comparatively small element, as the bronchi 
mucous membrane is extremely thin and devoid of ayy. 
thing comparable to the erectile or cavernous. tisgy 
which produces the nasal obstruction in  vasomotg 
rhinitis. 
A remarkable illustration of the effect of nasal stimu, 
tion is the contraction of the lungs in the turtle wha 
the posterior nares are rubbed, as observed by Drs, Car, 
son and Luckhardt on the authority of Dr. Mount" g 
the Mayo Institute. 
While insisting on the importance of the nasal element, 
and recognizing that of the other factors, I suggest that oy 
tveatment should be regulated according to the propo. 
tion in which each is found. Thus, if, say, the anaphy. 
lactic clement is very obvious and the nasal one only 
slight, our attention should be mainly directed towards 
the former, but if, as in the majority of the cases that 
come before me, the nasal element is unmistakable, this 
should be dealt with discreetly without neglecting th 
other factors. This is well illustrated by the case ofa 
distinguished actress, referred to me by my late friend 
Dr. Perkins, in whom the removal of the anterior portion 
of the left middle turbinal, with a sma'l polyps 
attached, was followed by a complete and _ lasting dis 
appearance of her distressing asthma. In this case th 
nasal factor preponderated over every other.- In the cas 
of an elderly lady, a long sufferer from asthma, I found 
on one side a much enlarged middle turbinal, and on the 
other a hypertrophic anterior lip of the hiatus sem 
lunaris. I removed both, and heard no more of the 
patient till I wrote a year later, and learned from he 
medical attendant that her asthma had disappeared, het 
health had greatly improved, and her doctor’s bill had 
diminished by 80 per cent. 
As my judicially minded friend Dr. McBride went th 
length of saying in a discussion on asthma in the Londo 
Laryngological Society in 1899: 
‘‘In some asthmatics nasal treatment is permissible, 
and even desirable, where the conditions are such that 
on other grounds operative measures would certainly m0 
be indicated.”’ 
The operation most often called for is the removd 
of the anterior part of the middle turbinal by means d 
a snare, after making a snip in the neck of the turbind 
with a Griinwald’s punch or, as preferred by Mr. Ormerot, 
a Struycken’s shear. Occasionally, it is an enlarged 
anterior lip of hiatus semilunaris which has to be 
removed. This is best shaved off by means of a stro 
probe-pointed bistoury, the detachment of the fragmet! 
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being completed with a snare. Sometimes an upwatt: 
turned punch forceps has to be used to remove any loos 
or projecting residuum. The object to be kept in mind § 
to clear the pathological tissue away from contact wit 
the septum with as little removal as possible, and ths 
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may often be best achieved by submucous resection of a 
deflected portion of the septum itself, most usually in 
the upper part. 

From the above considerations, it is obvious that 
asthma depends on many diseased conditions, and is in 
4 way rather a symptom than a disease in itself. This 
may not afford much immediate consolation to the 
sufferer, but it indicates to the practitioner that it must 
be analysed and attacked from various sides. If on 
ge side there is failure, an attack may be hopefully 
made on another, if undue delay is avoided. On the 
strength of the results I have produced, I urge writers on 
asthma in our textbooks of medicine to place among 
their foremost instructions that the nasal condition should 
be thoroughly investigated and judiciously dealt with. 
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A SURVEY OF PROBABLE PROGNOSTIC 
FACTORS IN THE TREATMENT 
OF GENERAL PARALYSIS * 


BY 


W. A. CALDWELL, M.R.C.S., D.P.M. 
LIAISON OFFICER, LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL MENTAL HOSPITAL 
SERVICE 


Most of the data on which this paper is based have been 
obtained from observations made on some 700 to 800 
patients who, while under certificate in the London 
County Council mental hospitals, received malaria, re- 
lapsing fever, sapro-vitan, sulfosin, or tryparsamide, or a 
combination of any of them, together with subsidiary 
treatment by novarsenobenzene and the like. 


SEX OF THE PATIENT 

The first factor I wish to comment upon is that of 
sex. As is well known from the work of Moore, Solomon, 
and others, the incidence of neurosyphilis in the female 
is only one-third of that found in the male, although the 
nervous systems of both, as shown by the relative per- 
centages of spinal fluid abnormalities, are invaded with 
equal frequency in the early stages of syphilis. This 
difference is even greater in women who have had one 
or more pregnancies, and the greater the number of preg- 
nancies the lower the incidence of neurosyphilis. Such 
being the case it is of some interest to consider if this 
increased immunity of parous women to the Spironema 
pallidum is helped or enhanced by pyretic treatment. An 
analysis of the female paretics treated in the London 
County hospitals reveals the fact that 28 per cent. were 
nulliparous, 22 per cent. had had a single pregnancy, and 
the remaining 50 per cent. had had two or more. The dis- 
charge rate of these women as a whole was 31 per cent., 
but the nulliparae only gave a 19.2 per cent. discharge 


tate, in contrast to a rate of 47.6 per cent. in primiparae 


and 30 per cent. in multiparae. That is, pregnancy 
bettered the discharge rate in the ratio of 1 to 2.5 in single 
Pregnancies and in 1 to 1.6 in multiple pregnancies, or, in 


*Paper read in the Section of Neurology at the Annual Meeting 
of the British Medical Association, Eastbourne, 1931. 








round figures, pregnancy doubles the chances of a success- 
ful remission. In a similar ratio it also increased their 
chances of improving sufficiently to become useful workers 
under supervision, although the mortality percentage did 
not show any marked variation between the three groups. 


AGE 

Taking age as the next factor, one finds most observers 
of the opinion that, with the exception of juvenile paretics, 
the younger the patient the better the prognosis. In a 
restricted sense this is true, but when dealing with certifi- 
able mental disease one is usually satisfied if the patient 
reaches a state of remission good enough to justify his 
discharge from hospital and sufficiently prolonged to allow 
of his remaining out indefinitely. In general paralysis it 
is even satisfactory if the patient has a cessation of 
seizures, a freedom from contractures, and does not become 
bed-ridden. If the first-mentioned state is accepted, age 
is not of such paramount importance, for some patients as 
old as 56 years remit after treatment and have been dis- 
charged, while others over 60 years of age definitely im- 
prove and become useful institutional workers. I am pur- 
posely rather over-emphasizing the probability of improve- 
ment occurring after treatment in elderly paretics to 
counter a policy of laissez-faire towards these patients, 
which is advocated by some authorities. On the other 
hand, if an approximate return to normality is demanded, 
then undoubtedly the younger paretic makes the better 
citizen. In the cases under consideration the discharged 
patient who was able to resume his or her occupation to 
the full, and who only revealed mental abnormalities fol- 
lowing an exhaustive mental examination undertaken 
months or years after treatment, had an average age of 37 
years, in contrast to the average age of 46 years of dis- 
charged patients who, although they could not be justifiably 
detained in hospital, still required a certain amount of 
control and guidance by relatives, and in whom deviation 
from mental normality was easily detectable. Expressed 
differently, 71 per cent. of the discharged patients who 
could be regarded as being economically satisfactory were 
under 40 years of age. This age factor, however, is of 
little value in assessing the chances of life of a treated 
paretic, for in this collection of cases the highest relative 
death rate was found in patients between the compara- 
tively early ages of 36 to 40 years. 


Type oF CASE 

When reviewing the literature which deals with the 
relative prognosis of the various so-called types of dementia 
paralytica, one is confused at the lack of uniformity in the 
findings, and inclined to be sceptical of type as any aid 
to prognosis. One could easily understand such differences 
occurring if it were the relative incidence of the types that 
varied, for national characteristics and temperaments 
differ in the normal. The discrepancies occur, however, 
in the relative results of type as compared with type, in- 
clining one to presuppose that there are certain sets of 
conditions which vary from community to community, 
thereby affecting the type result of treatment in different 
centres. As far as this group of cases is concerned, this 
supposition cannot be substantiated, for between the types 
there was little variation in such ascertainable conditions 
as the average age (excluding, of course, juvenile paretics), 
the age at which infection occurred or its treatment, the 
incubation period of the neurosyphilis, or the standard 
of education and the occupation of the patient. True, 
women were more prone to be of the manic-depressive 
types, but not more so than the usual tendency of women 
to develop a manic-depressive psychosis more frequently 
than the male. It is a fact, however, that different 
types do vary in their response to treatment. In this 
country the expansive grandiose paretic is still the com- 
monest, and at the same time gives the greatest relative 
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discharge rate, very closely followed by patients of the 
manic type. At the other extreme must be placed 
juvenile and depressed cases. The latter only remit well 
enough to be discharged with about one-third the frequency 
of expansive cases, while ‘‘ stuporose,’’ ‘‘ simple dement- 
ing,’’ and “‘ tabo-paretic ’’ types, which each give very 
much the same discharge percentage, only do so one-half 
as frequently as expansive cases. On combining the per- 
centages of discharged and improved patients, one finds 
that the total is over 50 per cent. in the expansive 
and manic types, compared with 22 per cent. only in 
depressed cases. The latter type also gives the highest 
mortality percentage—nearly three times that of the 
manic, which of all types seems to have the greatest 
resistance to both the Spironema pallidum and the rigour 
of the treatment. 


” 


REMARKS ON TREATMENT 

As is to be expected, there is a definite tendency for 
early treatment—that is, two to five months after the 
first manifestation of general paralysis—to give better 
results, since not only is the discharge rate higher in the 
earlier months, but the unimproved cases tend to increase 
proportionately as time elapses, such a tendency being 
even more marked in the mortality percentages. 

It is still a subject for conjecture when dealing 
with a disease of which the general public is so fully 
aware and in which, in the large majority of cases, the 
primary lesion is so easily observable, how infrequently 
one is able to obtain any history of its occurrence or 
treatment. It is almost as remarkable that patients who 
are able to give such a history remit well enough to be 
discharged twice as often as the others. One doubts 
whether this is entirely due to the primary treatment, 
for there is less than a 5 per cent. difference in the 
results obtained from cases treated with the organic 
arsenicals alone, or mercury and iodides only. What I 
have previously termed the incubation period of neuro- 
syphilis—the length of time elapsing from the primary 
infection up to the development of the first symptoms 
of general paralysis—averaged in this collection of cases 
ten to fourteen years, with extremes of two and forty-three 
years, and, apart from a slightly greater tendency in 
patients who develop the disease early—that is, from two 
to six years after the chancre—to remain unimproved, 
there was no relationship between incubation period and 
result. Similarly, the quantitative pathological findings in 
the serum and cerebro-spinal fluids show no relationship to 
the result. Two points are worthy of comment here. The 
first is the increased frequency with which one is encounter- 
ing patients who have a negative serum Wassermann 
reaction and positive spinal fluid findings, so much so that 
one is almost inclined to suggest that lumbar puncture 
should be routine in all new cases admitted to a mental 
hospital. The second is the ability of both the macro- 
and the micro-Meinicke reactions to pick out partially 
treated cases of neurosyphilis when the Wassermann re- 
action gives a negative result. 

Among the factors making for success in the treatment 
of general paralysis is a short course of tryparsamide 
before the induction of the pyrexia. This tends to lessen 
the activity of the cortical spirochaetosis, and allows the 
patient to rehabilitate his or her general condition and 
partially eliminate the causes of the toxic disturbances 
so commonly found in these cases on admission, thus 
better fitting them to withstand the exhaustion of the 
fever. The evidence of such improvement is to be found 
in the increased weight, diminution in the severity of the 
tremors, and improvement in muscular co-ordination. 

Malaria is still our most successful pyretic agent, for, 
excepting sulfosin and allied sulphur preparations, the 
introduction of which is of too recent a date for a correct 





assessment of their value to be made, the other ag young 
are uncertain in their ability to produce ANY reaction ; charac 
the organism or, having become effective, are yp “h cften 
trollable in their course. From a review of this grou 
cases it appears that one should aim at the Production g 
ten or more pyrexial peaks of 103° or over, while ther of a b 
is some evidence to support the belief that UP to a bea s 
optimum the longer the fever the greater the immunj of the 
response. Unfortunately, malaria per se has a Tecognip. of the 
able mortality rate, but this, as is recommended by the niddle 
Ministry of Health workers, Horton Mental Hospita rapidly 
can be controlied to a large extent by the daily enumera, nd fe 
tion of the number of parasites and the temporary cegg, mit, ° 
tion of the fever with small doses of quinine whenevg coi 
the count gives a higher number than 25 per field, 

Again, if the malaria is followed up with novarsegg i ver) 
benzene or sulfarsenol, one may expect a result better p 
over 10 per cent. than if the treatment consists of malary 
alone, while further factors in the continued TemMission of 
discharged patients are periodic clinical and serological re. 
examinations, accompanied by further treatment with 
tryparsamide whenever mental or neurological abnormal. 
ties present themselves or if the spinal fluid findings shop 
tardiness in reverting to the normal. 


SUMMARY 

To recapitulate briefly: pregnancy doubles the chances the 
of remission ; patients below the age of 40 years make dental 
the most economically satisfactory remission, although 
this should not prevent every patient whose physical state 
will stand it from receiving treatment quite irrespective of 
age. In this country expansive and manic paretics give 
the best prognosis, while depressed and juvenile cases dg 
not respond very satisfactorily to treatment. The ability | po 
to remember the primary infection and its treatment is of Jpve. 
prognostic value, although neither the length of time 
elapsing before the onset of neurosyphilis nor the patho- 
logical findings are of any value in this respect. Treat- 
ment must be thorough, and should be supported bya} If: 
subsidiary course of organic arsenic after the fever. for th 
same 
— physi 
incre 
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The treatment of true rheumatoid arthritis by orthodox | he 1 
methods yields, on the whole, disappointing results, evel |orgar 
when the condition is in an early stage. In this respect | the 1 
it is unlike the other types of arthritis in which the [case 
results of proper treatment appear to be in direct relation 
to the period of the disease at which such treatment 8 most 
commenced. The treatment here described has beet J ath 
evolved during the last three years, and is an attempt t0 J the « 
improve the condition of these patients physiologically | tp tt 
by increasing their blood resistance and body weight, Jam 
since it is assumed that these two factors are the key t0 [md 
the rapid downhill course which is usually observed 10 J iiffi 


these cases. ,; It 
DEFINITION AND ETIOLCGY any 

The term ‘‘ rheumatoid arthritis ’’ is generally used to pert 
loosely. For the purposes of this paper I refer only t0 F 


the condition which occurs almost exclusively among 
i RRR “__—— they 





. Based on part of a paper read to the East Suffolk Division of this 
the British Medical Association. Received for publication Septembet 
lith, 1931. 
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a ung women in the child-bearing period, and which is | invariable rule, the majority of cases did show a definitely 
ther Gents i; e aexined by lassitude, pallor, loss of weight, and | delayed blood glucose curve, without glycosuria. 

T€action i 4" As a result of these findings it was thought that insulin 
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vision of 
September 


in sia. ¥The condition commences insidiously, 
are Uno often dyspepsia. 

1s 8TOUup of 
duction g pa 


‘ourse in one or two years, leaving the 
tient a cripple, the residual ankylosis generally being 
ofa bony nature. The initial lesion appears generally to 
a symmetrical, bilateral wasting of the small muscles 
of the hands, followed shortly by a peri-articular swelling 
of the mid-phalangeal joints, generally, it seems, of the 
niddle or ring fingers. The metacarpo-phalangeal joints 
apidly suffer in similar fashion, as do the wrists, elbows, 
od feet, if the condition is neglected. As Ray’ points 
mt, one of the chief characteristics of the established 
widition is the wasting and atrophy of the skin, muscle, 
id bone. The skin has a glossy white appearance, and 
is very transparent. Certain muscle groups tend to waste 
glectively, particularly extensor groups, and this produces 
the deformities typical of the condition ; the x rays show 
, marked decalcification of the bones, with little other 
dange ; the blood nearly always shows a_ secondary 
memia, while an enlargement of the main lymphatic 
ynds is not unusual. 

With regard to the etiology of the condition, very little 
an be stated with certainty. A toxic focus is generally 
jsumed, but can be located comparatively rarely, while, 
{such a focus be found, the results of its removal are 
pt to prove disappointing. 

The sex incidence, the age period (which is prior to 
datal sepsis in most cases), the menstrual disturbances, 
the symmetry of the lesions, and the intermissions which 
dten cccur in its course, are somewhat suggestive of an 
adocrine disturbance, while the undoubted psychic 
dement which is often present at the onset points in the 
me direction. 

Recently it has been suggested that this condition may 
lave to be classed, in the future, among the ‘‘ deficiency ”’ 
diseases. 


put often runs its 


THEORY OF TREATMENT 

If the theory be heid that a toxic focus is responsible 
for the manifestations of rheumatoid arthritis, but at the 
ame time no such focus can be found for removal, the 
physiological “method of dealing with such a case is to 
increase the antitoxic power of the blood. This is the 
nationale of vaccine treatment, but this treatment has 
poved insufficient by itself to deal adequately with these 
ases, in the experience of most people. The indication 
would therefore appear to be for an immuno-transfusion, 
in which the donor is immunized with a specific vaccine 
por to giving his blood. This method has been used 
vith some success by Willcox and Dyson in one (un- 
published) instance, but in the majority of cases this 
nethod would appear to be too cumbersome, in view of 
the uncertainty with regard to the specific nature of most 
oganisms which might be cultured from the patient, and 
the necessity for a regular donor. In the present series of 
ses ordinary large transfusions were employed. 

At has been pointed out by Wyatt? that one of the 
host important factors in preparing the soil for rheumatoid 
wthritis is ‘‘ under-weight,’’ and it has been stated that 
the disease never occurs in those whose body weight is up 
tothe average. Since this was considered to be probable, 
amethod was sought whereby these patients could be 
Made to regain their expected ’’ weight—a_ very 
dificult matter in most cases. 


“eé 





It was found that no dietetic measures appeared to have 
aly effect upon the body weight of these patients, who 
vere, on an average, about one stone under the weight 
which would be expected for their age and height. 

Pemberton® reported that the sugar tolerance of the 
theumatoid arthritic is generally impaired, and although 
his was in the present instance not found to be an 














might be of value in these patients in order to increase 
the combustion and storage of carbohydrates, and to 
induce a mild degree of hypoglycaemia before meals, which 
would lead to an increased appetite, and therefore, it was 
hoped, to an increase in body weight. These patients 
generally have very poor appetites, and it is customary 
to cut down their carbohydrates very considerably. It 
was found that the use of insulin was, in a majority of 
cases, instrumental in increasing the body weight, as had 
been hoped, and that the patients stated that they felt 
better in every way. 

It will be well to consider in turn (a) transfusion, 
(b) insulin, and (c) the combined treatment, since this was 
the evolutionary sequence followed clinically. 


TRANSFUSION 

In sixteen cases which have been reported,‘ ordinary 
blood transfusions were employed with satisfactory, 
although never dramatic, results. The patients were taken 
into hospital and a thorough search made for a toxic 
focus. In no case among these patients was this found. 
They were then given a blood transfusion of 500 c.cm., 
after which intensive physical treatment was given to the 
affected limbs and muscles on the same day, since the 
antitoxic ‘power of the patient’s blood, if it had been 
raised by the addition of normal blood, might be expected 
to be at its maximum at this time. This was repeated 
every day, and it was found that more treatment could 
be tolerated than prior to the transfusion. The whole 
transfusion procedure was then repeated on the eighth 
day. The citrate method was employed in all these cases, 
although it is possible that the defibrinated blood method 
might be more effective, on theoretical grounds. These 
patients very seldom complained of any reaction, except 
for a slight headache for a few hours. In two or three 
cases pain was complained of in the affected joints, lasting 
a few minutes only, after which the joints remained con- 
siderably less painful than previously. This improvement 
in the pain and in the general condition of the patients 
(including the appearance of the skin) has been so far 
maintained for nearly three years in two instances, and 
for lesser periods in the case of those patients treated 
subsequently. It was claimed, therefore, that this method 
of treatment was able to show an advance on other 
methods in so far as it appeared to arrest the acute course 
of the disease, and to improve the clinical condition 
generally. It supplements the more usual methods of 
treatment, and should in no particular supersede them. 


INSULIN 

The method adopted is similar to that advocated by 
Hunt° (for cases of visceroptosis), but much higher doses 
are used. The patient receives initially two injections 
daily of 5 units of insulin a quarter of an hour prior to 
luncheon and dinner. The next day 10 units are given 
in the same way ; while on the third day, if no reaction has 
been experienced, a dose of 30 units is given and con- 
tinued daily for about three weeks. The patient is not 
put on a special diet, but is given, as far as possible, 
what she likes, and is asked to consume, in addition, 
1 lb. of glucose in the twenty-four hours. This is best 
taken as a drink with water or soda-water. It is wise 
to restrict drinking until after meals. Some of the 
glucose should be taken last thing at night to prevent 
any delayed hypoglycaemia occurring during sleep, and 
a bar of chocolate may, in addition, be eaten after «ach 
meal. The course ordinarily lasts for three weeks, 
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although it may be continued in the out-patient depart- 
ment with one injection daily (according to F. Howitt) 
for several months, with advantage. Three examples will 
sutfice to demonstrate the type of improvement in the 
body weight which may be expected in an average case 
during the initial period of treatment. 





Weight Table 


roa | | [ 











i (aa Paes Increase No..of 
Case ‘veil be sh Date | Bate ce arene Date in | Days of 
| | Aamission PIBCRALE | Weight | Treatment 
| st. Ib. oz. i | st. Ib. oz. ae Ib. oz 
L. W. 28 6 12 4 20/5/31 7 2 5 = {24/6/31 4 4 Bs) 
B.L. | 24/6 4 0 194/31 6 7 0 |85/31' 3 O| 28 
ae | | 
Se; O'R. | 54 | & & 2 4/8/31 7 4 3 (28/8/31 5 2 | 24 





COMBINED TREATMENT 

The best method of dealing with a case of rheumatoid 
arthritis which fails to respond to ordinary measures 
appears, as the result of trial in a limited number of 
hospital cases, to be by a combination of the two pre- 
ceding methods. No harm will result, and in most cases 
considerable benefit may be expected. The complete 
procedure will therefore be as follows. 


SUMMARY OF COMBINED TREATMENT SUGGESTED 
1. Search for toxic focus ; appropriate treatment if 


‘found (not forgetting bowel as a “‘ focus ’’). 


2. If this produces no improvement, estimate (a) the 
blood sedimentation rate, to see whether a hidden focus 
of infection is probable, (b) the sugar tolerance curve, in 
view of future treatment with insulin. 





3. Place the patient in bed, and carry out the 4. Thesé 
fusion treatment as described above ; two injection, , det 


an interval of eight days with intensive Physical tebbently 

ment after each. With nervous patients it js often we 

to refer to the procedure as a blood ‘ injection,” 0° A 

than as a “‘ transfusion.”’ ; Ap 4 

4. Get the patient up on the ninth day. It is impoy as 

to do this (if she is fit enough) before the Psychol . - 
RID 


effect of the procedure has worn off, particularly , 
a patient who is almost resigned to being bed-ridden, jownl 
is so often the case. The patient must be keen to pyge ¥™ 


and her co-operation and interest must be sought if quaty 
best results are to be obtained. Pppital 
5. Put the patient on the insulin regime, as deseg whic 


above, and make her weigh herself every day and qgsple: 

her weight as a curve to stimulate her interest jy gj mor 
method. Most patients will gain about 1 !b. in the frfeveral 
week, and after that about 1 to 2 Ib. per week ‘ghideri 
favourable cases. If the patient has been losing wej - 
prior to the institution of this method, a “* latent Period. tot 
of seven to ten days must be expected before any gai | 
in weight is made. The patient must be caution” 
against the expectation of any ‘‘ miraculous ’’ result jg 
should be told to expect and report gradual improveme| 
in her general and local condition and weight, the effeg 


on 


on the general health and mental outlook generally beg§ 4 
the initial signs of permanent improvement. “a 8 
0 
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THE RATIONAL DOSAGE OF DIPHTHERIA 
ANTITOXIN 


ERNEST GRUNDY, M.B., B.S., M.R.C.S., D.P.H. 
Since the introduction of diphtheria antitoxin, many 
attempts have been made to standardize the dosage of 
serum, adequate and not excessive, for the different stages 
and varying degrees of severity of the disease. At one 
extreme Park! suggests that doses of 10,000 to 20,000 
units are sufficient for the most severe cases, while Bie? 
maintains that the rational dosage for a severe malignant 
case should be at least 160,000 to 220,000 units, and, where 
possible, 20,000 of this should be administered by the 
intravenous route. In the treatment of cases in which 
the condition is local and not associated with appreciable 
toxaemia it is held* that antitoxin is of no value, yet 
although this is probably true, a failure to inject any 
definite case of diphtheria, even though mild, would lead 
to difficulties infection progress to a more 
severe stage. 

Another point in dispute is that of re-injection of the 
case after a preliminary injection on diagnosis. Park 
states: ‘‘ The injection of a single dose only, of sufficient 
quantity, is required, and multiple doses, although not 
harmful, are useless.’’ Friedemann* holds that the repeti- 
tion of large doses is an important factor in the cure of 
severe cases. It must be almost impossible to judge in 
advance the requisite dose in all cases, and re-injection 
must therefore be necessary in some cases at least. The 


should the 


route of administration has been the subject of a good 
deal of controversy in the past, but since Rolleston’ 
pointed out that intramuscular injection is not only more 





efficacious, but also safer than subcutaneous. inject 
the latter method has become obsolete. _ Intrave 
injection has recently been used, but this method; 
attended by many dangers in a severely ill and 9 
what frightened child, and, unless used immediately, i 
not so satisfactory as an earlier intramuscular injecti 
An attempt will be made to show that intravenous i 
jection is not called for. 

The following table will indicate the diversity of opinigg8° 











on the subject of necessary dosage. * 
t Wi 

ae = puntr 

r XN Yr aly | ‘ | i 

Mila loderately | Malignant Tanya An a 

bken i 

Park... _| LM. 3,000 to. = LM. or IV. | .V. 10,000 to 20,000 — fad for 
| 4,000 5,000 to 10,000 to th 

Thompson... 6,000 — 40,000 18,0 

Banks) and I.M. 14,500 I.V. 19,000 T.V. 71,000 LV.2 noup 
McCracken | I.M. 19,000 I.M. 31,000 1M. Sa} (q) 
Bie ... .. | ILM. 16,000 to | I.M. 64,000 to 1.V. 20,000 = 4" , 
| 20,000 80,000 I.M. 140,000 to S 

Pee : LOT __ 200,000, a (b) C 
I.M.=Intramuscular injection. I.V.=Intravenous injection. ( 
. : Pe (e) Si 

Banks and McCracken, as well as Bie, re-inject aftet be) 
short period, and, in malignant cases, repeat the injecti a) 


V 


once or twice according to the needs of the more sevig | 
cases. Parks injects all the antitoxin in the primi), 
dose. () 
In a recent investigation, Bie came to the follow mp 
conclusions : i) d 
1. Diphtheria antitoxin has no effect in reducing the ty ¢ 
perature in cases of diphtheria. () F 
2. The membranous condition in the throat  frequell 
spreads after the first injection of antitoxin. 
3. Antitoxin hastens the separation of the membrane! Duri 
this effect is not marked. kage 
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cal findings, then, afford no useful data for 









These clini 


‘4. determination of an adequate dosage, and, conse- 
1YSical tpdbyently, the percentage mortality of the disease has been 
1S Often jliosen in this paper as an index of a satisfactory dosage. 
tion,” rg jn attempt to correlate the dosage of antitoxin with 


reentage mortality from diphtheria in a number of 


he pc 





















is imports sdon fever hospitals made it apparent that a relation- 
PSycholog.:. existed. The protection conferred by antitoxin is 
Cularly jn to vary With the dosage and the day of disease 
aa which the dose is given, but in the consideration of 
ought 4m ay hundreds of cases admitted to each of several 

Mf itals, it is probable that the average day of disease 
as descrpie which the serum is administered is approximately the 

ESCH P : 
Ly and chagpme. It would appear, therefore, that any difference 
‘erest jn gp mortality 1s due to the differences in dosage at the 
in the gfyeral hospitals, the figures being taken during a non- 
eT Week gbaidemic period. In the annual report of the Metropolitan 
osing Weighfligelums Board,® in which are recorded, for each hospital, 
tent period, otal case mortality from diphtheria and also the 
re any gi wage primary dose of antitoxin administered to each 
ed aes 4 on admission, the figures read as follows: 
» Ol 


MDrovemen| Average Primary Mortality 


it, the effed Hospital Dose Percentage 
nerally bei Be ens... cs0cee.e TOE “auc denussdduneacscede 7.81 
f ae D - 13,700 3.84 
f  . 15,000 5.43 
Be vs 16,000 4.40 
, ... 17,200 2.87 
vid Affecting’ F I iiictcerti waht acd 2.66 
ions, Lea gg The graph below, showing percentage mortality, brings 


teven more clearly the beneficial effects of the higher 

















ber, 1931, ge (primary dose of antitoxin in 1,000 units). 
CT a ar ale al ah ly Tel ere tl 1 
A BETe aes 
a 8) SRS See ES 
= 
is) os ee ee 
eo & 
1S injectio i optL ete AN tole tt 
Intravenog x 
kK 4-4 
method § = 
Se eS A 
| and som a BAF 
ay 7 Y t 
nediately, j Solseses se 
ar inject 9.10.1.12.13.14 1FIG.I7, 18.19.20.21.22 
ravenous iM : : ; es ; 
tis evident, from a consideration of differences in 
y of opiti fage in the various hospitals, that a_ satisfactory 


uidard of dosage has not been prescribed, or is certainly 
tt widely applied in the infectious hospitals of this 
muntry 

/ Laryngaf An analysis of the exact methods of treatment was under- 
gen in the two hospitals marked A and F on the graph, 


,000 4 — pidfor the purpose of this analysis the cases were divided 
im FO three groups. 
LV. nepoup 1.— Malignant : 
LM. M4 fo) Extensive . ; : : . 
"4 (@).Extensive membrane at least on fauces, tonsils, uvula, 


Ba soft palate, and in the nasopharynx. 
(}) Cervical adenitis and periadenitis producing bull neck, 


njection. or this condition on one side. 
: () Severe toxaemia amounting at least to hebetude. 
ject after : anions © P 
he inje i up 2.—Moderately Severe : 
more sev ft) Membrane on both tonsils, and on one or both pillars 
h : of the fauces, and possibly extending to the soft palate. 
e mane , , - ° 
P ) Cervical glands enlarged at least to the size of a walnut. 
_f “) Subdued demeanour, but mental alertness. 
e follows 


mip 3.—Mild : 
| ; () Membrane on tonsils and faucial pillars. 
ing the Mb) Glands palpable. 
() Patient somewhat subdued. 
t frequent 
in. HospitaL A 
mbrane, 0 During the period under consideration, the average 
sige for the various groups of cases was as follows: 





Group 1.—Primary injection (intramuscular), 15,400. Total, 
27,400 units. 


Group 2.—Primary injection (intramuscular), 10,000. Total, 
18,000 units. 

Group 3.—Primary 
4,600 units. 

This treatment is almost identical with the recommenda- 
tion of Park. The high case mortality of 7.81 would 
appear to show that this dosage is inadequate. 


and total injection (subcutaneous), 


HospiTaL F 


The average dosage used in this hospital was found 
to be: 


Group 1.—Primary injection (intramuscular), 55,000. Total, 
145,000 units. 

Group 2.—-Primary injection (intramuscular), 25,500. Total, 
40,500 units. 

Group 3.—Primary injection (intramuscular), 14,500. Total, 


the same. 
REMARKS 
In cases in the first group re-injection was practised 
after an interval of twelve to eighteen hours, and the 
serum again introduced by the intramuscular route, usually 
in doses of 32,000 units. After the second injection, 
subsequent treatment varied according to the progress 
of the case. The intramuscular dose of 32,000 units was 
repeated once or twice on successive days, or, if the 
faucial membrane showed definite signs of separation, a 
smaller and final dose was given. 
Polyvalent anti-streptococcal serum in doses of 10 to 





20 c.cm. was combined in cases showing a marked toxic 
oedema of the neck, or bull neck, if this condition was 
thought to be accentuated by invading streptococci. 
Cases in the milder groups were treated according to the 
severity of the local condition, but re-injection was never 
necessary in Group 3 cases, while Group 2 cases usually 
received only one re-injection of 16,000 to 18,000 units 
intramuscularly. The use of these larger doses reduced 
the case mortality to 2.66, including all fatal cases. Those 
cases where death prevented a full dose of antitoxin being 
administered are excluded only from the calculation of 
dosage, and not from the percentage of deaths. 

The case mortality of 2.66 has previously been claimed 
by observers’ in this country using antitoxin by the intra- 
venous route. If the same protection is conferred by an 
early intramuscular injection of slightly larger dose, then 
it would appear to be the more reasonable method of 
administration, having regard to the possible serious 
results of the use of the intravenous route. 


CONCLUSIONS 
1. The case mortality in diphtheria varies almost in- 
versely as the amount of antitoxin administered until an 
adequate dose is reached. 





2. The average dosage should be equal to that given in 
Hospital F. 


3. Intramuscular injection of antitoxin is a perfectly 
satisfactory method of administration. 


4. Re-injection of large doses after twelve to eighteen 
hours, with repetition in malignant cases, is indicated. 
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BUNDLE-BRANCH BLOCK OF VAGAL ORIGIN 
The usual causes of bundle-branch block are degenerative 
lesions of the myocardium, often due to obliterative 
changes in the small arterioles causing deficiency of blood 
to the bundle. In younger people syphilis and rheum- 
atism cause a small percentage of cases. Willius' gives 
4 per cent. as the incidence in cardio-vascular syphilis. 
In the case described below the striking feature is the 
constant of bundle-branch block, which could 
be made to disappear temporarily by the injection of 
atropine. This seems to point strongly to the vagus 
influence on the heart as, at least in part, responsible 
for the condition in this subject. 


presence 


Case History 
The patient, a girl aged 17 years, was sent by her doctor 
to consult me at the out-patient clinic at the Liverpool Heart 


























Hospital on May 6th, 1930. Her only complaint was in- 
frequent attacks of palpitations since the age of 14 years. 


The attacks resembled those of paroxysmal tachycardia, 
beginning and ending abruptly, and lasting from one to 
fifteen minutes. The attacks sometimes came on while the 


patient was resting, and at other times on exertion. Between 
the attacks the patient felt quite well and energetic. There 
was no dyspnoea on exertion, nor any cardiac pain either 
between or during the Apart from a history of 
acute tonsillitis when 5 years old, there was no history of 


attacks. 























BiG: 2. 


any acute illness, of rheumatic fever, of chorea, or of rheum- 
Her family history was unimportant. 
Physical Examination.—The patient was of average size 
There were no signs of anaemia, of cyanosis, or of 
fingers. The heart examination 
abnormal signs. The apex beat was normal in position, the 
heart normal. There reduplication of the 
first or second sound at the apex, no murmurs, nor a bifid 
visible and palpable apex beat as described by Ning? in cases 
of bundle-branch block. The x-ray picture of the heart 
abnormality, the orthodiagram being normal in 
size and shape. The blood Wassermann reaction was nega- 
tive. The other systems showed nothing abnormal. 
Electrocardiographic Records.—On the first examination of 
the patient on May 6th a routine electrocardiogram was 


atism, 


and build. 
clubbing of the showed no 


sounds was no 


showed no 


1 Willius, G. A.: Amer. Heart Journ., 1925-26, p. 576. 
j I 
‘Kang p22 


Ibid., June, 1928, p. 505. 
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taken, and showed typical right bundle-branch block 
On May 20th a second electrocardiogram was taken 
similar to Fig. 1 ; a subcutaneous injection of 1/50 M to the 
atropine sulphate was then given, and clectrocardiograms except 
taken at intervals of fifteen, thirty, and forty-five minx The 
after the injection. Fig. 2 shows the electrocar al that 

fifteen minutes after the injection of atropine, in which appen 
record is normal, the bundle-branch block having disappeay of vis 
The record forty-five minutes after the injection showed itself 


. = 
(Fig. of sto’ 


transition back to the bundle-branch _ lesion, Num The p 
electrocardiograms were taken for many months after ty d 
. ° ej Ul} 
and all showed typical right bundle-branch block, we | 
- obscu! 
COMMENTARY * 
ee t 
A similar case to the above, as far as I can make cert 
j Ou hea 
in the literature, has never been described. Wilgog y 4 the 
Herrmann recorded a_ case indicating vagal influey did 0 
in bundle-branch block, but in this the block 
transitory, whereas in the above case the block Was ¢y ie 
MT ha 


stantly present except on abolishing the influeng , 
the vagus by the injection of atropine. The fact 

the electrocardiogram was converted into a normal peg —— 
after the injection of atropine shows that the bung 
branch block was not due to organic disease in the bung 
with destruction of the tract, but was only effected oyiy 
to increased tone of the vagus. 





Liv« rpool, 


Maurice Newman, M.D.Liverp., MRCP Ata 





Socie’ 
ACUTE APPENDICITIS ASSOCIATED WITH 
TRANSPOSITION OF VISCERA 4 : 


The following case is, I consider, sufficiently unusual An 
be worth publishing. ] 
u 





On July 8th a young woman, aged 21, was admitted q drugs 
Nenagh District Hospital, at 11 p.m., with a diagnosis of acai of pa 
appendicitis. About 2 p.m. that day she had been suddeif j 
seized with a severe pelvic pain, which was soon followed} 


eRe eens Gin . ervc 
vomiting ; this eased after a while, only to return with greaty fis 
severity after some hours. When seen by me about 12.30an “yd 
: of ca 


on the next morning her temperature was 100° F., andk 
pulse over 100 ; she had a pain, which was more severe onhy inter 
right side, but which was felt also in her left side. Thag syste 
was no question of salpingitis, and on the usual examinatigg (2) f 
there was every appearance of acute appendicitis. Rigid tp p 
was not marked, and was about equal on either side. circu 

I opened the abdomen immediately by an oblique incisag 4- 
through McBurney’s point, and found the right ovary som 


: : yste 
what haemorrhagic, with a pedunculated cyst, which showd ‘ 
signs of torsion. A careful search revealed no sign of appe J 
dicitis on that side, and it seemed quite possible that the pai 


was due to the condition of the ovary. However, it J brow 
desirable to inspect the appendix, and further search failed i excit 
reveal it in its usual position. I then saw that what I hag couk 
taken to be the caecum descended into the pelvis, and I immé com] 
diately suspected transposition of visccra. Further exallili gin 
tion revealed that the liver was on the left side, and & As | 
heart apparently on the right. 15 p 
The question now arose whether to close the ong 
incision, after removing the ovarian cyst, and open on th 
other side, or inspect the appendix from the opening already 
made. I decided to do the latter, and by extending & of p 
incision somewhat could feel a distinct massing of intesting carb 
on the left side. Fortunately the appendix proved to M one 
anterior to the caecum, and without much difficulty I Drougil yas 
it into the field of operation. I found the appendix lym jo4 
in the shape of a U, and very acutely inflamed at the De bot 
I succeeded in removing it without very much difficulty, @ 
closed the abdomen without drainage. kel 
The patient made an uneventful recovery, apart m a 
a small stitch abscess developing ; this cleared up wit 
any trouble, and she is now quite well. I subsequently ® take 
her x-rayed by Dr. Roche Kelly of St. John’s Hospitif A y 
Limerick, who sent me the following report:  “ X-ray ex Ty 
ination with bismuth showed transposition of visceld 4 joy, 
follows: heart to the right, liver to the left, cardiac ¢ 


8 Wilson, F. N., and Herrmann, G. R.: Arch. Int. Med., "@ and 
Xxxi, 923. 
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block (Fig tomach to the right, pylorus to the left, and caecum 
aken, and » of a left ; gastro-intestinal tract generally appears normal, 
1/50 graip St that relations are reversed.”’ 

‘di es! . . 

Glograms ne points of interest in this case appear to be, first, 
y-five miggh The, P 


is distinctly unusual to encounter an acute 
in aie ‘x in a hitherto undiagnosed case of transposition 
¢ ding eel Moreover, the fact that the case presented 
mn showed @ itself at midnight scarcely helped to simplify matters. 
-  Numend The presence of the ovarian cyst on the right side, which 
bs after 4 had previously given rise to pain, would also tend to 
” spscure the condition. The only point left—namely, not 

ating the position of the heart—is accounted for by the 

get that the patient had a well-developed chest ; the 
an Make qf yeart could be heard quite distinctly on the left side 
Wilson g in the examination undertaken by the anaesthetist, and 
sal influeyg giq not attract attention. 


block J was assisted in the case by Dr. A. W. Courtney, who 
ack WaS Cf 4.4 sent the patient to hospital. 


“trOcardiogn§ that it 














a pistrict Hospital, Nenagh. A. D. Courtney, M.B. 
Ormal regoy = 
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ANAESTHESIA AND RESUSCITATION 
M.RCP. | Ata meeting of the Section of Anaesthetics of the Royal 
Society of Medicine on December 4th, with Mr. G. RAMSEY 
r Pairs, president, in the chair, SIR FRANCIS SHIPWAY 
a rad a paper on resuscitation during anaesthesia and of 
the newly born. 
“unusual Anaesthesia, he said, was not sleep, but a state of 
unconsciousness brought about by the action of depressing 
admitted § dgs or conditions. At times there must be a danger 





hosis of acu of paralysis of the respiration and circulation. Resuscita- 
cen suddellf tin was the restoration of these vital processes. The 
a nervous and muscular activities of the body depended 
tee largely on an adequate supply of oxygen and the removal 
F., and py carbon dioxide excess. The exchange of gases might be 
severe on hg interrupted by: (1) temporary paralysis of the nervous 
side. Tha system owing to lack of oxygen, or action of anaesthetics ; 
examinati (2) paralysis of respiratory muscles, generally secondary 
is. Rigidif t) paralysis of the nervous centres ; (3) failure of the 
de. circulation of the blood. 


‘que ies Artificial respiration supplied the needs of the nervous 
Ovary son ; 

hich shove 25¢™ and reduced the amount of the anaesthetic present. 
sn of apped The alternate expansion and contraction of the lungs 


hat the pag Produced a mechanical effect by pumping the blood, and 
ver, it wg brought about the respiratory reflex if the medulla was 
rch failed excitable. If the medulla was paralysed, this phenomenon 
what 1 if could not be obtained by artificial respiration alone. In 
and I im combination with oxygen and enough carbon dioxide to 


er exaillM stimulate the centre, artificial respiration was effective. 
de, and th i : 

As long ago as 1910, Levi used a mixture of oxygen and 
the origi 15 per cent. CO, when any tendency to failure of respira- 


pen on th tion occurred. Henderson and Menker stated recently 
ring already that in the resuscitation of newly born children and 
tending ty of persons suffering from carbon monoxide asphyxia, a 
of intestiagl carbon dioxide percentage of 7 was often effective when 
oved to 4 me of 5 had failed. In some cases, 8 or even 10 per cent. 


4 : “_ was needed to stimulate an asphyxiated respiratory 
endix iyi : ios : 

t the ial entre. A cylinder containing 7 per cent. CO, in oxygen 
faculty, a should be available in every operating theatre. Carbon 


dioxide exerted a powerful influence on the tone of 
apart fn skeletal muscles, and, by augmenting the venous return 
up witha to the heart, improved the circulation. Care should be 


juently 4 taken when mixtures stronger than 10 per cent. were used. 
s Hospi A percentage of about 30 produced narcosis and death. 
Tay SM In children, failure of respiration was best treated by 
lowering of the head, partial inversion, rhythmical com- 
Pression of the chest, and administration of carbon dioxide 
In the adult, Sylvester’s method often failed 


viscera 
cardiac & 


Med., 3 and oxygen. 








to restore the respiration ; Howard’s method was more 
efficient and less fatiguing, Schafer’s being rarely applic- 
able on the operating table. The use of the latter, how- 
ever, should be borne in mind in the event of acute 
respiratory obstruction, under anaesthesia, due to the 
presence of a foreign body. Occasions might arise when 
a laryngotomy was necessary, and the forcing of air into 
the lungs by inflation. Caution was needed against undue 
violence in carrying out any measure of artificial respira- 
tion. When the heart had ceased to beat, attempts to 
revive it might be made by massage, intracardiac injec- 
tion of a drug, or puncture of auricle or ventricle. 

Many successful cases of restoration by massage had 
been reported. The route commonly employed was the 
sub-diaphragmatic. Most attempts, however, were 
unsuccessful. Bost restored the heart’s action, after 
sub-diaphragmatic massage had failed, by incising the 
diaphragm and grasping and squeezing the heart. Norbury 
was unable to restore pulsation in thirteen out of sixteen 
hearts using sub-diaphragmatic massage, but direct mas- 
sage, when the abdomen was open, was quickly followed 
by pulsation. The movements of the hands in this method 
were those of compression, not of massage. They brought 
about stimulation of the heart by pressure on the nerve 
ganglia and by emptying the ventricles. 

To prevent pneumothorax, the parts were pressed round 
the wrist. Levy recommended intubation or passage of 
an endotracheal catheter so that perflation of the lungs 
could be effected. The rate of compression should not 
exceed forty to the minute. The heart usually recovered 
slowly, and there should be brief intermissions with the 
first feeble beats. The heart should be stimulated from 
time to time till the beats became strong and regular. 
Ogilvie reported a case in which massage was continued 
for seventy-five minutes before spontaneous beats were 
obtained. Artificial respiration should be kept up until 
natural breathing started again. Many drugs had been 
used for intracardiac injection—caffeine, camphor, digitalis, 
strychnine, strophanthus, pituitrin, adrenaline, metrazol, 
and sodium thiosulphate. Imerman revived an elderly 
patient moribund from insulin hypoglycaemia by injection 
of 20 per cent. dextrose solution. Adrenaline was the drug 
most advocated. It was not without danger, as it could 
produce myocarditis or fibrillary contractions. Success 
having attended the use of so many different drugs with 
widely differing actions, it would seem that there was 
something more at work than the action of the drug. 
Watson showed in 1887 that in twenty-two out of sixty 
experiments on dogs killed by chloroform, puncture of the 
heart alone sufficed to start the beat. Hyman, acting on 
the view that success of intracardiac injection depended on 
the irritant action of the needle puncture, succeeded in 
reviving a patient, collapsed during ether anaesthesia, 
by puncture of the ventricle after other methods had 
failed. He stated that the arrested heart became irritable 
and responded readily to any strong stimulus. The first 
beats were extrasystoles, usually succeeded by normal 
rhythm, but if the myocardium had suffered much 


damage, arrhythmia ‘might persist and develop into 
ventricular fibrillation. This might explain secondary 
collapse after successful resuscitation. Extrasystoles 


arising in the auricles followed by auricular fibrillation 
were compatible with life. The auricles were more 
sensitive to stimulation than the ventricles. For these 
reasons Hyman punctured the auricle in four patients 
who had died from various causes. In two, the heart- 
beat was restored, in one for seventeen minutes, and in 
the other for eight days. Hyman had collected forty-four 
instances in which auricular puncture had been performed. 
Out of four patients with healthy asystolic hearts, two 
responded to the treatment and were still alive. The most 
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SIXTY YEARS OF SURGICAL RETROSPECT 





weighty reason for failure was delay in starting resuscita- 
tion. Failure did not arise because of inability to restore 
the heart-beat, but because of damage done to the cortical 
cells through prolonged interference with their supply 
of oxygen. It was probable that if the heart-beat was 
not restored within five minutes, systemic death occurred. 
Cases of resuscitation, after periods of apparent standstill 
of ten, eleven, or even fourteen minutes, had been reported, 
but the time of cardiac arrest was difficult to determine 
with accuracy. The patient should be given the benefit 
of the doubt. Unnecessary delay in taking active measures 
to restore an effective circulation should be avoided, 
especially if chloroform had been used or the myocardium 
was known to be degenerated. In Petty’s case of recovery 
after arrest of six minutes, somnolence lasted for twelve 
hours. Consciousness had not been regained in others, 
although respiration and circulation were restored for a 
considerable time. In Mbollison’s case, the child, who 
recovered after a period of cessation of the heart’s action 
for at least thirteen minutes, suffered afterwards from 
the serious damage caused to the cortical cells. 

Ventricular fibrillation, under light chloroform anaes- 
thesia, was then discussed, Sir Francis maintaining that 
Levy had probably overstated the case. Going on to 
resuscitation of the newly born, the lecturer said that 
the first essential was to clear the air passages of fluids. 
This was done by posture or by suction. Mouth-to-mouth 
inflation should be kept for emergencies. The child with 
blue asphyxia should be placed in a warm bath and the 
skin stimulated by cold douching. If this failed, Schafer’s 
artificial respiration was to be used. With white asphyxia, 
warmth was most important, and extreme gentleness, with 
artificial respiration, oxygen, and carbon dioxide. If 
these failed, direct stimulation of the heart by auricular 
puncture was to be tried. In some cases, white asphyxia 
depended not on injury to, or interference with, placental 
circulation during a difficult labour, but on absorption 
of an anaesthetic drug from the mother’s blood. To 
meet this a mixture of oxygen and carbon dioxide should 
always be carried. During all attempts at resuscitation 
the body temperature of the patient should be maintained. 

In the discussion which followed, Dame Louise McILRoy 
described the method which she employed for resuscitation 
of the newly born. Its main features were warmth, 
cleansing the infant with oil and no bath, and insufflation 
of oxygen with 5 per cent. carbon dioxide by a facepiece 
and bag. A number of other speakers related relevant 
cases, and took part in the discussion. 


SIXTY YEARS OF SURGICAL RETROSPECT 
At the December meeting of the Section of the History 
of Medicine of the Royal Society of Medicine, with 
Dr. R. O. Moon, president, in the chair, Mr. G. Buckston 
Browne related his surgical experiences during the last 
sixty years, mainly in private practice. He discussed the 
almost inexplicable feeling against doctors and surgical 
science, generally calling it an odium medicum, and giving 
instances of it in the past and present. He dismissed 
much of it as trivial, but pointed out how grave it was 
when it ventured to retard research, to interfere with the 
prevention of disease, and to treat contemptuously the 
efforts of the medical profession to keep itself pure and 
honourable by insisting upon proper education, proper 
qualification, and obedience to its laws and etiquette, the 
latter all framed in the interest really of the public itself. 
He gave an account of surgery in London hospitals before 
the days of Lister, touched upon the progress of anaes- 
thesia, and the rise of the modern nursing home and of the 
modern nurse. The address ended practically with a plea, 


that, putting aside very exceptional cases where great 





— 
difficulties existed, patients with ordinary prostatic yp, 
tion should have fairly put before them the Dossibily 
that if they were content to live the auto-catheter yj 
they might live to be 100, and that the care, punetygi, 
and moderation of the catheter life itself often 
actually to prolong life. He pointed out the curioys 
that prostatic patients were often remarkable for gp: 
abilities, and that their lives were well worth prolong; 
even at the expense of a small handicap. The 
Mr. Buckston Browne mentioned as specially distingy; 
during his sixty years of more or less special g 
were Henry Thompson, Clover, Bigelow, Henry Moni, 
William MacCormac, Garson, and McGill. 

Lord MoyniHan, who had been McGill’s Cresser, ag4 
had assisted him in his first prostatectomy, said that y 
one had done anything in prostatectomy that McGill hy 
not done. He described Mr. Buckston Browne as 
most prolific ancestor of scientific surgery that this county 
had ever known, and as one who had created friendship 
and occasions for conviviality and had done a great deg 
for the encouragement of research. 

Sir Joun THomMson-WaLkeER, in thanking Mr. Bucksy 
Browne for his address, stated that he himself could yg 
claim to have had experience of pre-antiseptic days, by 
he had been a house-surgeon in the wards of the G 
Royal Infirmary next to those in which Lister had doy 
his original work on antiseptics, and had heard many ta 
from the nurses of the conditions before antiseptics we 
introduced. Antiseptics were applied to bladder surge 
at a later period, and he remembered at the beginnigy 
of his hospital work seeing the bladder wounds ulceratg 
and encrusted with phosphatic deposit, a condition thy 
had now been abolished. Anaesthetics had made graf 
advances since the beginning of the century, and we conif 
now use spinal, rectal, and intravenous anaesthetics eithe 
alone or in combination with inhalation anaesthesia. Apat 
from antiseptics and anaesthesia, progress in the surgery 
of the urinary organs depended on several factors. (1) Ty 
cystoscope, introduced by Mitze in 1886, and_ brought 
into use in this country by Fenwick in 1893. To this 
many developments, such as catheterization of the ureters 
testing the function of each kidney, and pyelography, hil 
been added. (2) The x rays, discovered by Roentgeni 
1895, and first applied to kidney surgery by Maclntyr 
who showed the shadow of a renal calculus in a patietl 
in the Glasgow Royal Infirmary in 1896. (3) Tests q 
the renal function, the earliest practical work on whid 
was published by Guyon and Albarran in 1898, us 
methylene blue as the test. We now relied in this county 
on the urea concentration test, introduced by MacLea 
and de Wesselow in 1919, and in the combination of ths 
with the estimation of the blood urea. (4) The use of hig 
frequency currents for destruction of growths in the bladde, 
introduced by Beer of New York in 1911. It would, 
proceeded, be easy to give examples of the progress mate 
by the use of each of these new methods, but one wotll 
suffice. Nephrectomy for tuberculosis of the kidney i 
the decade 1890 to 1900 had a mortality of 25.4 per cat 
(Schmieden), while in 1924 and 1927 the mortality 
2.4 per cent. (Wildbolz), and 2.5 per cent. (Thomst 
Walker). This was due to the use of the modern metho 
of diagnosis, and especially of catheterization of 
ureters and estimation of the function of the kidne 
Mr. Buckston Browne had expressed some fears of 
danger of the cystoscope. He might rest assured th 
to-day it was a safe instrument of diagnosis in daily 
Electrolysis of stricture was a method which reappear 
every ten years or less, only to disappear again 
deserved obscurity. But as time went on the num 
and severity of cases of stricture of the urethra, due to® 
improved treatment of chronic urethritis, had diminisi™ 
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————<—<———— aes Sasa : 
The admission of strictures for operation at St. Peter’s 
Hospital had fallen from about 120 to 20 or 30 a year, 
in the last twenty years. In regard to the treatment of the 
enlarged prostate, castration and vasectomy were rightly 
sondemned. But he would not blame White, who first 
suggested the method, for he did so in the most careful 
and tentative fashion without any thought of it being 
gniversally adopted. The claims for what McGill did 
in prostatectomy expanded as the years went by, until 
they embraced every operation performed on the prostate 
j-day. The speaker preferred to accept McGill’s own 
description of the work clearly set out in his writings up 
to within three months of his death. It was pioneer’s 
york and the claims were becomingly modest. When 
\r. Buckston Browne recommended catheter life in place 
of prostatectomy, he should not forget the labouring 
classes. The wealthy, leisured, highly educated classes 
could command assistance or learn the method of aseptic 
catheterization in many cases, but to give a labourer a 
catheter was almost certainly fatal in a very short time. 





SURGICAL TUBERCULOSIS IN CHILDREN 
Ata meeting of the London Association of the Medical 
Women’s Federation, held on November 29th, with 
Dr. LetiTIA FAIRFIELD in the chair, Dr. Lotre MaHLEeR 
of Frankfort read a paper on surgical tuberculosis in 
children. 

Dr. Mahler spoke first of the fundamental conception 
which must underlie treatment. Tuberculosis, manifesting 
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itself in any organ of the body, was a sign that the tissues 
of the host had not been able to overcome the bacillus 
at the portal of entry, and that therefore he must be 
held to have yielded some ground in the fight against 
tubercle. It was on that account never permissible to 
remove a focus without at the same time subjecting the 
whole body to systematic treatment. The speaker said 
that she worked in a 2,000 bed hospital, in which certain 
wards were allocated specially to men, to women, and 
to children suffering from so-called surgical tuberculosis. 
It was considered necessary to have special wards for 
these cases, not only because 60 per cent. of them were 
found to suffer also from pulmonary tuberculosis, but 
aso, and mainly, because it was necessary to provide 
facilities for sun treatment, special diet and nursing, and 
for disinfection. Patients reached them from the medical 
men in the town, from sanatoriums, and from the other 
departments of the hospital. The work was done in 
close contact with the medical consultants and with the 
follow-up department. 

Dr. Mahler enumerated the pathological tests which, with 
dinical examination and x rays, were used for diagnosis. 
The subcutaneous test was never used for fear of activa- 
ting the focus. The sedimentation rate of the red blood 
cells was not considered specific for tuberculosis. Its 
repeated performance had value, as it enabled observers 
to note the course of the illness and the results of 
teatment. A combination of surgical and conservative 
treatment was now the rule. Good nursing and fresh air, 
with special diet and sun treatment, were desirable in 
all cases. Local conservative treatment was designed to 


stimulate a defensive reaction in the part involved and in ! 


the whole body. The best means were sunlight and ultra- 
Violet rays. In the absence of pulmonary tuberculosis, 
iodine was combined with passive hyperaemia. Soft 
saap was sometimes used for skin applications. Tuber- 
culin was seldom used therapeutically. Simple ortho- 
Paedic appliances were used to support the part affected 
mM such a position as would be most convenient to the 
Patient. Only light fixation was employed, so that small 
ative movements were possible ; disuse atrophy was thus 


TUBERCULOSIS IN CHILD 








eliminated as far as possible. In after-treatment a splint 
was used to keep the parts in apposition, or, in case of 
a leg, to remove the weight of the body. Patients were 
treated in the out-patient department for some years 
after leaving hospital. Conservative treatment had to be 
abandoned in those cases in which it was thought that 
operation might avoid the risk of amyloid degeneration 
or in the presence of a severe mixed infection. It was 
sometimes helpful to remove one focus in order to place 
the patient in a better position to cope with another. 
Besides these absolute indications for operation there were 
some relative ones. In adults, operation was sometimes 
performed if the condition was such that many years of 
conservative treatment might be needed. In these cases 
operation would often restore the patient to his family in 
a comparatively short time. Operations were also advised 
if the focus could be removed radically without crippling 
the patient. Again, if the focus was near a joint, it 
might be wise to remove it to avoid possible joint infection, 
with its attendant complications. Each joint had to be 
considered separately according to its position and func- 
tions. In children with joint tuberculosis operations were 
never performed, even if the process of healing was likely 
to take many years. In adults, economic conditions 
might influence the decision in regard to operation, but 
no such considerations should be allowed in the case of 
children. 

The large majority of patients in Professor Schmieder’s 
clinic, where Dr. Mahler worked, suffered from tuberculosis 
of the spine. As a rule, conservative treatment was used 
—that is, the patients were placed on horsehair pillows, 
built up to fit the normal curves of the spine, with special 
support to the part involved. Plaster-of-Paris beds were 
never used. Children were fastened with straps. If 
there was any sign of irritation of the spinal cord, exten- 
sion therapy was employed with straps and weights. In 
this way the muscles could be kept from atrophy, and 
the skin of the whole body could be exposed to air and 
sun. When pain and irritation had disappeared, it was 
easy to turn the patient to a comfortable position on his 
back or face for some hours every day. Though many 
years were necessary for the fusion of the destroyed 
vertebrae, the results were good in the end. Dr. Mahler 
showed x-ray pictures of typical patients to demonstrate 
that the radical removal of a focus in a vertebra was 
almost impossible. In the treatment of cold abscesses, 
incision was avoided if possible. Puncture through 
healthy tissue and the injection of iodine and glycerin 
was the method of choice, unless high temperature, in 
cases of a mixed infection, forced an operation. The 
injection of lipiodol was useful to enable the track of a cold 


| abscess to be followed. Even in cases of compression 


of the spinal cord operations were avoided, extension 
therapy giving better results. In disease of the hip-joint, 
a board similar to that used at Alton was considered 
the most effective way of securing immobility. Operation 
was rarely performed for lesions of the hip-joint, or of 
the sacro-iliac joint. In the knee-joint cases, young people 
were treated by conservative methods. In adults, seen 
only when the joint had already been destroyed, operation 
gave better results in a shorter time. The patient had 
a stiff leg, but a useful one. Elbow-joints were treated 
by conservative methods if in any way possible. 

Dr. Mahler referred briefly to tuberculosis of the 
intestines, glands, and other organs, and described 
phrenicotomy and thoracoplasty, and methods of cutting 
and burning adhesions. She described briefly the tech- 
nique of heliotherapy. A feature of this was the sun 
garden, open to out-patients. Those who were able to 
walk could be discharged fairly soon and allowed to go 
to the sun garden every day, walking back home at night. 
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Dressings were avoided as far as possible, also plaster-of- 
Paris. When the latter had to be used it was blackened 
on the surface to avoid reflection of light. In this way 
a higher temperature would be obtained round the parts 
covered by the plaster, and it was found that the resulting 
hyperaemia had good effects. 


OPERATION FOR GASTRIC DISEASE 
At a clinical meeting of the Devon and Exeter Medico- 
Chirurgical Society, held on November 16th, with the 
president, Dr. J. R. Harper, in the chair, Mr. R. Way- 
LAND SMITH showed a series of four cases in which he had 
recently performed partial gastrectomy. 

Carcinoma of Stomach.—Married woman, aged 46, with a 
history of symptoms of gastric ulcer since February, 1931. 
A large lump could be felt in the epigastrium. Partial 
gastrectomy (some two-thirds of stomach) was_ performed. 
Specimen removed showed a large ulcer with everted edges, 
and on section proved to be spheroidal-celled carcinoma. 
Progress was satisfactory up to date. 

Ulcer of Stomach becoming Carcinomatous.—Married woman, 
aged 47. Had lost 14 lb. in past four months, and vomited 
every morning (1 to 2 a.m.) for two weeks. There was a 
definite lump in the epigastrium, and succussion. On November 
11th, at operation, the portion of stomach removed showed a 
large ulcer with everted edges. In one place section proved 
the development of early malignant changes. Glandular in- 
fection appeared to be absent. 

Ulcer of Stomach.—Man, aged 47, with four years’ history 
of symptoms, and delay in gastric emptying time noted in 
1930. On readmission to hospital, October, 1931, the delay 
had become extreme, and all symptoms were accentuated. 
Partial gastrectomy was performed on November 9th, the 
removed structures showing a non-malignant ulcer of con- 
siderable size in the pyloric region, 

Ulcer of Stomach.—Man, aged 34, with nine years’ history 
of abdominal pain and vomiting. X rays showed a persistent 
filling up on the lesser curvature. On November 11th a 
V-shaped excision was performed after some difficulty had 
been experienced in stripping the adherent pancreas from the 
posterior wall. 

Dr. C. J. FULLER read notes on a case of bleeding 
fissured ulcer of stomach for discussion with Mr. Wayland 
Smith’s cases. 

The patient, a man aged 52, came to hospital on October 6th 
with a 14 months’ history of vague dyspeptic symptoms and 
an account of the passage of a large ‘“‘ black stool ’’ on 
October 2nd. On admission he was exsanguinated, and died 
within twenty-four hours of admission. The necropsy showed 
a minute ulcer with the open mouth of a vessel protruding 
into it. 

Dr. F. A. Roper, discussing the indications for opera- 
tion, as opposed to medicinal treatment and diet, said 
that the four points emphasized by Mr. Wayland Smith 
—namely, (1) evidence of stenosis, (2) adherence of the 
ulcer to a neighbouring viscus, (3) proof of excavation, 
and (4) relapse after medical treatment—were excellent 
criteria, and he was in complete agreement with them. 
Unfortunately, it was by no means easy to diagnose their 
presence. In the series of cases under discussion these con- 
siderations were satisfied, and the radiograph and test-meal 
findings gave ample justification for operation in each case. 

Dr. FUuLLer said that in deciding upon treatment in 
cases of gastric ulcer he had found occupation an im- 
portant factor ; for, whereas a leisured man could afford 
to diet and live carefully for some two years, this was 
impossible for the working-man, in whom operation was 
the economical course. Amongst definite indications for 
operation in all classes Dr. Fuller considered hour-glass 
stomach, severe haematemesis from a definite ulcer, and 
adherence to other organs, to be the most outstanding. 
In the case he had just narrated, operation was contra- 
indicated by the collapsed state of the man on admission ; 
and the condition noted at the necropsy made it seem 
extremely unlikely that the cause of the haemorrhage 
would have been discovered before death, even if the 


condition had justified exploration. 
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Pseudo-mirror-writing 
Dr. RicHarp EaGer showed a case of Pseudo-mirto, 











writing, the subject being an unmarried woman aged % 
She was admitted to the Devon County Mental Hospital 
for ‘‘ fits’’ and suicidal tendencies, but there Was 1y 
mention of this peculiarity. It was now known that 
there was a history of mental deficiency, and that she 
had been an inmate of public institutions since the age 
of 20, when she had exhibited the same idiosyncrasies 
Examples of writing, the addition of numerical figures 
and free-hand drawing, were produced at the meeting 
and it was seen that she wrote and drew with the right 
hand, but that, in distinction to mirror-writing, the ct 
merely reversed her words, beginning each word from the 
right instead of the left. Numerical figures, on the contrary 
were normal, but drawing was carried out upside down, 
She was also seen to read upside down, turning the book 
clockwise to attain her object. On the other hand, gh 
was found to be unable to read true MATTOr-writing 
When asked to spell a word she _ responded Without 
hesitation, spelling backwards. Dr. Eager said that jy 
addition to the fits and this hitherto unrecorded abnor. 
mality, she had suffered from giddiness, headaches, anq 
imperfect co-ordination. 

Dr. RANsomM PicKARD remembered having seen the 
young woman some eight years before, when the same 
peculiarities were in evidence. He said that here was q 
case where the letters (that is, phonetic constituents) were 
correct, but the word was reversed—the concept for which 
the word stood was reversed. In mirror-writing, the word 
and its constituent letters were reversed as a whole, » 
that, viewed in a mirror, they conformed to the right- 
handed conventional writing. If a left-handed mirror. 
writing child was taught to write successfully in the 
conventional manner, there was often an_ intermediate 
stage in which, while the letters were in the correct order, 
some of them were still mirrored. In true mirror-writing 
the phonetic conception was right ; hence the essential 
difference. ete xe 

EARLY PULMONARY TUBERCULOSIS 
At a meeting of the Manchester Medical Society held 
November 4th, with the president, Professor J. S. B. 
SToPFoRD, in the chair, Dr. C. P. LapaGeE read a paper on 
early pulmonary tuberculosis in children, dealing with the 
modern concept of tuberculosis, the diagnosis, and the 
ideas underlying the B.C.G. inoculation of Calmette. 

Dr. Lapage demonstrated some cases of primary infec- 
tion in young infants (two of them under the care of 
Dr. J. H. Gibbens) in order to show the primary nodule 
of infection with satellite glands and the progress either 
by spread, breaking down and _ generalization, or by 
healing and recovery. Radiograms illustrating cases d 
tuberculosis at the ages immediately following infancy and 
of hilus tuberculosis at later ages were demonstrated. It 
was shown that tuberculosis was a very prevalent disease; 
that infection often took place in the first few years of 
life and sometimes in the first few months, and that it 
was often recovered from. Once the child had_ been 
infected there followed a period of hypersensibility, and 
then allergy and resistance were developed. After this 
infection and resistance the tendency was to localization 
of disease, and this applied even to a general blood infec 
tion. The increased frequency of bacillaemia could now 
be demonstrated by improved methods. In dealing with 
diagnosis in early pulmonary tuberculosis, Dr. Lapage said 
that there was a tendency to decry the clinical examine 
tion and to rely on four points: (1) history of infectioa, 
(2) positive skin reaction, (3) x-ray examination, (4) search 
for the tubercle bacillus. He insisted strongly that 4 
thorough and complete clinical examination, together with 
a most careful history of symptoms and signs, were also 
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of extreme importance, and his criteria for diagnosis of 
tuberculosis were as follows : (1) careful history of 
symptoms, including history of infection ; (2) thorough 
clinical examination ; (3) w-ray examination ; (4) search 
for the tubercle bacillus, including the examination of the 
contents of the stomach ; (5) skin reaction ; (6) progress 
ynder treatment. Interpretation of skin reaction was 
manly that of negation, since it was very doubtful w hether 

vity of infection and severity of skin reaction were 
correlated. With regard to Calmette’s method of pro- 
ducing immunity by B.C.G., ingestion was _ preferred, 
pecause Of the special permeability of the mucous mem- 
brane in the early days of life. Statistics pointed to 
ood results, but the explanation of the Liibeck disaster 
yas still being sought. A very large number of babies 
had been inoculated in many European countries, and 
Great Britain was certainly behind other countries in 
regard to the adoption of this method, but Dr. Lapage 
thought it was probably wise to wait for fuller proof, 
epecially in view of what had occurred at Libeck. 
Statistics were not always easy to interpret. 


Serum Treatment of Pneumonia 

Dr. G. J. LANGLEY read a paper on the serum treatment 
of pneumonia. Figures from the Registrar-General’s 
returns for mortality from pneumonia were first given, 
followed by figures supplied from the Health Office of the 
City of Salford showing the much higher incidence and 
mortality of pneumonia in the area surrounding Manchester 
than elsewhere in England. The problem of atmospheric 
pollution in its relation to the incidence of respiratory 
diseases was touched upon. Figures were then given, 
collected from various workers, to show the type incidence 
of pneumonia in this and other countries, and the figures 
of Ferguson and Lovell were quoted as indicating the type 
incidence in Manchester itself. The variation in mortality 
in different epidemics was shown to be independent of the 
type incidence of the disease, and was attributed to 
variations in virulence of the organism itself. It was 
argued that serum treatment could nat as yet be under- 
taken without adequate typing of the organism concerned 
for several reasons, difficulty of administration of the 
serum, and its high cost, being perhaps the chief. 
Methods of typing which might easily be carried out by 
the clinician were discussed, and were thought to give no 
satisfactory results, at least in the early stages of the 
disease ; they were therefore regarded as useless. Sabin’s 
rapid method was considered to be a distinct advance, and, 
in the few cases in which it had been tried, Armstrong’s 
tiodification saved a little time ; in any case five to six 
hours were necessarily occupied in this procedure under 
even the best conditions. Experience with the monovalent 
Type I serum had not been happy, largely because patients 
seldom came under treatment early enough in the disease 
to make success even probable, but also because the large 
volume of serum used, its frequent repetition, and the 
occurrence of grave serum sickness were severe handicaps. 
Dr. Langley then referred to the growing literature on 
the polyvalent concentrated antibody known as Felton’s 
serum, and compared the British and American records. 
He considered that estimations of success could only be 
formed when no-selection alternate case control was rigidly 
adhered to. In such records as were available, when this 
had been faithfully done, there was much reason to believe 
that a very material reduction, both in suffering and in 
Mortalitv, could be achieved, where the serum was used in 
adequate doses and early enough in the disease—namely, 
before the end of the third day. A single case was quoted 
in which the serum, in large dose, had been used on the 
sixth day of disease, chiefly on account of a positive blood 
culture obtained on the fifth day, where an entirely happy 
Ssue appeared to justify the procedure. 
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THE PROBLEM OF ALLERGY 

Growing interest in the problem of allergy is shown by the 
recent publication of three books. Dr. G. W. Bray is to 
be congratulated on the industry shown in his work.’ The 
vast literature of the subject has been well sifted and 
summarized, while the 1,660 references make the more 
important original papers readily accessible. The chapters 
on biochemical aspects and blood changes are particularly 
good, but, although asthma and hay fever are discussed 
at length, cutaneous allergy, and the treatment of these 
conditions, are not dealt with in such full detail. The 
advances in our knowledge of the biochemical side of 
the question should enable progress to be made in the 
near future towards the treatment of allergic states. 
Clinical observations of these conditions, as Dr. Hurst 
points out in the foreword, now require the help of 
laboratory investigation, and in this book an account of 
both will be found. Dr. Bray has produced a work of 
real value. In brief, it is an accurate summary of the 
present state of our knowledge, clinical and experimental, 
and it should prove very useful both to investigators 
and to clinicians. 

Dr. Rowe’s book on Food Allergy? is of a different type. 
He has emphasized the importance of food allergy in many 
symptom-complexes, pointing out that positive skin tests 
may not be obtained to a particular food, although 
elimination of that food from the diet brings relief of 
symptoms. For that reason he has devised “‘ elimination 
diets ’’ designed to ascertain, by experiment, whether 
symptoms are due to a particular food or not. The diets 
are given in detail, together with recipes for their prepara- 
tion. Ninety-four case histories and twenty-nine tables 
of statistics are given in the course of 379 pages, thirty- 
one pages being devoted to a summary of the literature. 
The subject of food allergy is of great interest, and, on 
clinical grounds, the author has made out a strong case 
for his thesis. Experimental evidence is lacking as to the 
means by which the mechanism of food sensitization is 
brought about, but possibly none is yet available. It is 
badly needed ; for, as the author points out, patients do 
not take kindly to restrictions in diet, and some foods, 
such as eggs, are very difficult to avoid. Specific 
desensitization as a cure for food allergy does not appear 
to have been very successful in his experience. As 


‘sensitization is usually multiple, in some cases many years 


might be needed for desensitization to all the foods to 
which sensitization exists. By Dr. Rowe’s “‘ elimination 
diet,’’ foods responsible for the patient’s symptoms may 
be avoided. 

There is evidence that an allergic manifestation depends 
on a summation of stimuli, so that the more allergens 
are avoided the less likely are symptoms to occur. Dr. 
VauGHAN’s book on Allergy and Applied Immunology* is 
designed to assist the allergic patient in understanding 
what is aimed at for his relief. It gives a clear account of 
the general principles applicable to the treatment of 
allergy, and should be easily comprehensible to the 
intelligent layman, besides being of interest to the medical 
practitioner. The account of the use of desensitization is 
especially good, and a clear distinction is drawn between 
the production of immunity and the process of desensitiza- 
tion. Use of increasing doses of a vaccine to produce 


1 Recent Advances in Allergy. By George W. Bray, M.B., 


Ch.M. With a foreword by Arthur F. Hurst, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
London: J. and A. Churchill. 1931. (Pp. xii + 432; 98 figures. 
12s. 6d.) 

* Food Allergy. By Albert H. Rowe, M.S., M.D. London: 
Bailliére, Tindall and Cox. 1931. (Pp. xi + 442. 25s. net.) 

3 Allergy and Applied Immunology. By Warren T. Vaughan, 
M.D. London: H. Kimpton. 1931. (Pp. 359; 18 figures. 21s. net.) 
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desensitization in bacterial allergy is condemned. The 
author brings forward evidence to explain current failure 
in the treatment of such a condition as rheumatoid 
arthritis. This is said to result from the employment of 
too large doses, owing to a confusion about the methods 
of producing desensitization and immunity. 

Each of these three books is well suited to its purpose, 
and the impression gained is that the results of treatment 
of allergy have improved considerably in the last few 
years. 





AESTHETIC SURGERY 

Pure Aesthetic Surgery (Technique and Results),* by 
RayMonpD Passor of Paris, is a small, handy volume of 
283 octavo pages. Apart from its intrinsic merit as a 
book filled with useful information and instruction, it is, 
we believe, the first publication of its kind devoted 
exclusively to a subject which is receiving rapidly 
increasing attention. So far, information on aesthetic 
surgery—we much prefer the author's adjective to that 
more commonly used, cosmetic—has been introduced in 
a fragmentary and half-apologetic manner into works 
covering the wider subject of plastic surgery. The author 
is to be congratulated on the excellent case he makes out 
for a specialty, at one time considered frivolous, of which 
his experience is obviously wide, for he is able to refer 
to 2,500 operations for facial wrinkles and 180 operations 
of an aesthetic nature on the breast. His book is intended 
for the benefit of practitioners, who, it is felt, should know 
something about the rudiments of this subject, just as 
they require a knowledge of the elements of ophthalmology 
or otology. It is emphasized throughout that aesthetic 
surgery calls for exclusive specialization, requiring artistic 
sense, delicate technique, and infinite patience and care 
over details if mistakes, which cannot be hidden, are to 
be avoided. Stress is laid on the pronounced psychical 
effects of physical blemishes and on the gratifying mental 
improvement which follows correction. A youthful appear- 
ance is considered more and more necessary in modern life, 
for employment often depends on it. It is pointed out, 
however, that the procedures described are not employed 
to make old women look young, but to prolong apparent 
youth in active energetic women who refuse to see them- 
selves looking old before they feel so. 

We are glad to see consideration given to the paramount 
importance of careful diagnosis, to free discussion with 
the patient of the precise nature of the treatment recom- 
mended and the results to be expected from it, and to the 
particularly important part which dressings may play in 
this class of work. A warning is given against the 
tendency on the part of the patient to seek replacement 
of one extreme by another, and it is aptly stated that 
Cyrano did not want a Greek nose, but envied the 
possessor of the retroussé type. We agree that very 
careful discernment is required if artistic and harmonious 
results are to be obtained. Local anaesthesia is employed 
almost exclusively by the author ; any serious or lengthy 
interruption in his patient’s routine life is thus avoided. 
In the chapter on scars, an unusual confidence and 
optimism is expressed regarding the treatment of keloid 
scars by excision, followed by immediate x-ray or radium 
treatment. The information about radium therapy is 
incomplete, for the length of tubes, each containing 
10 milligrams of radium element, is not given, and it 
cannot, therefore, be judged over what length of scar the 
dose is to be distributed. Further, we do not clearly 
understand why a shorter exposure should be advised when 
more than one tube is used in the length of the scar. An 
oblique arrangement of tubes along a scar would appear 
preferable to the end-to-end arrangement advocated, if 








* Chirurgie Esthétique Pure (Techniques et Résultats). Par Raymond 
Passot. Collection des Actualités de Médecine Pratique. Paris: 
G. Doin et Cie. 1931. (Pp. 283; 80 figures, 8 plates. 45 fr.) 
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small areas of scar, corresponding to the solid extremiti 
of the tubes, are not to escape radiation. ’ 
All classes of nasal deformity are discussed, and 
procedures used for correction are well illustrated } 
diagrams. Paraffin injections are rightly condemned. ‘ 
interesting description is given of a method of Temovin 
lipomata and skin cysts through minimal INCisions 
Defects of the palpebral fissure, ptosis, lip and pe 
deformities, facial paralysis, and defects of general facial 
contour are all dealt with fully, and plastic procedures fy 
the masking of baldness and for the provision of ney 
eyebrows and eyelashes are described. A chapter 
devoted to facial wrinkles, and the procedures used for 
the correction of these, in their different degrees, are wel 
described and illustrated. It is surprising to see local 
excision advocated for the treatment of double chin 
although we realize that by some patients the resulting 
scar may be thought preferable to the disfigurement, The 
production of a vertical scar in this region is wisely cop, 
demned. The treatment of a certain type of lower evel 
bagginess, by the subcutaneous removal of fat via th 
lower conjunctival fornix, appears to carry with it ty 
great a risk of infection to justify its inclusion as a purdy 
aesthetic procedure. The author’s wide experience ¢op, 
vinces him that ‘‘ face-lifting ’’ procedures exercise a bene 
ficial nutritional influence on the skin. The chapter q 
breast operations is well constructed, and a. full description, 
helped by many useful diagrams, is given of those pro, 
cedures employed in the correction of different degrees of 
prolapse. <A useful bibliography and a number of photo 
graphic case records are appended. 











ARTIFICIAL CRANIAL DEFORMATION 

We owe to the great industry and ability of Dr. E. J. 
DinGwatr an authoritative account of the ethnological 
aspects of Artificial Cranial Deformation.® The purpose of 
the author in this splendid book, which contains five maps, 
fifty-five plates, a bibliography of over one thousand cite 
tions, and an excellent index, is to give a complete and 
unbiased compilation of the facts that bear on the ethnic 
aspects of this singular mutilation. 

Cranial distortion differs from all other ethnic deform 
tions in that it has obviously nothing to do with initiation 
ceremonies or puberty rites, for clearly the deliberate 
attempt to fashion the skull according to some artificial 
standard must be begun immediately after birth and com 
tinued for the next three or four years. The intentiona 
deformation must of course be distinguished from the 
accidental results of swaddling the infant or enforcing a 
prolonged decubitus against some kind of resisting frame 
work, and even the attempts of midwives to massage 
the skull to close the open sutures. It is true the 
practices which began as deliberate attempts to moull 
the head linger on with some spurious justification from 
the medical opinion of the time. Such rationalization 
are at best dubious, for almost invariably the professiet 
at all times has proclaimed the evil of all mechanical 
restraints to the growing infant. The author's mail 
purpose holds him from discussing at length those aspects 
of head deformation of more immediate interest to medic 
science, but from his inquiries it does seem clear thi 
accidental distortions are recovered from almost com 
pletely, if not kept up beyond the first year of lift 
Also all the evidence, despite occasional opinions to the 
contrary, suggests that even the most extreme deform 
tions, the result of years of restraint, are followed by ™ 
untoward effects. Exostoses are not more common i 
such cases. It is even doubtful if wormian bones at 


more frequent. There is no reason to believe that defects 
2 OS Sa 


5 Artificial Cranial Deformation, By Eric John Dingwall. London: 
J. Bale, Sons and Danielsson, Ltd. 1931. (Pp. xvi + 313; 
plates. £3 10s. net.) 
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of vision OF of smell occur, that intelligence is impaired, 
or other mental qualities affected. 

The methods by which the deformation is produced are, 
of necessity, confined to variations in the use of com- 

ressing boards and bandages. Very impressive 1s the 
yorld distribution of the practice. Though no clear case 
of deliberate deformation of the cranium has been dis- 
gvered in this country, yet the practice is known in 
France from Neolithic times onwards to the eighteenth 
entury. Without any considerable geographical interval 
fhe custom prevails from France through Central Europe 
tp the Caucasus. It has existed in Eastern India, 
Northern India, and Indo-China. It can be traced through 
Yelanesia and Polynesia, but apparently did not reach 
Australia or New Zealand. It flares up again in Central 
America and radiates from there north and_ south, 
diminishing in degree and frequency as it passes to the 
periphery. This girdle round the world is joined to 
Egypt by a pendant in Eastern Europe. The author, 
despite his intentions, naturally returns again and again 
to the explanation of this bizarre phenomenon. Extra- 
ordinarily unsatisfactory are such suggestions that the 
custom is local and sporadic, springing up here and there 
because Of the fundamental unity of the human mind, 
continued because of the aesthetic impulse, or surviving 
because it is believed that the practice enhances the 
intelligence or is conducive to obedience. 

The genius of Elliot Smith has hit upon an explanation 
assimple as it is intelligible. The author has summarized 
the evidence, which shows that the custom is aristocratic, 
and that it is the upper classes who deform their heads. 
Apparently this practice began in Egypt, for it so 
happened that the potent abilities of Akhenaton, the 
Heretic King, were housed in a skull whose occiput bulged 
prodigiously—probably the result of hydrocephalus. 
Thereafter the royal family and the courtiers acquire this 
skull shape by intentional deformation, and Egyptian art, 
which affords no earlier example of this deformity, now 
depicts it frequently. The commerce and the prestige of 
Egypt spreads the custom, and so it slowly extends round 
the world, often flaring up, often dying down, or 
becoming extinct. The chronology of its appearance in 
vatious parts of the world, its association with the ruling 
classes, and an abundance of collateral evidence, all com- 
bine to support Elliot Smith’s theory—a theory rendered 
more secure by this able and comprehensive monograph 
of Dr. Dingwall. 





MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL PRACTICE 
Volumes v to viii of Pratique Médico-Chirurgicale® com- 
plete the new third edition of a French medical encyclo- 
paedia, the first four volumes of which were reviewed 
in these columns on August 22nd (p. 345). Although the 
best wine, in our opinion, has been served last, the 
criticisms offered upon the work as a whole still hold 
good. It would seem impossible in these days to produce 
an encyclopaedia of reasonable dimensions which would 
meet the needs of the family practitioner and at the same 
time satisfy the specialist, whose clinical and therapeutical 
field becomes more and more intricate as his interests 
become more concentrated upon a single subject. The 
omission of the greater part of operative surgery in the 
Next edition would not detract from the value of the 
Present work. Those called upon to operate on brain or 
Prostate, for instance, go for instruction elsewhere than 
to encyclopaedias. On the other hand, Pratique Médico- 
Chirurgicale affords much information to the general 





*Pratique Médico-Chirurgicale. Publiée sous la direction de A, 
Coulevaire, A, Lemierre, Ch. Lenormant. ‘Troisi¢me edition, entiére- 
Ment novelle. Tomes v, vi, vii, et viii. Paris: Masson et Cie. 
131. (1,480 fr. the set of eight volumes; 165 fr. each volume 
separately.) 











practitioner in those discussions of treatment of disease 
where the medical and surgical possibilities are weighed 
up and the available methods judicially examined. 

The volumes before us deal largely on general textbook 
lines with most of the subject-matter, but we would 
choose the practical and comprehensive sections on syphilis 
and tuberculosis as outstanding excellencies in an excel- 
lent production. The sections devoted to obstetrical and 
gynaecological subjects are most lucid, and the genito- 
urinary tract is minutely dealt with, the value of the 
articles being greatly enhanced by beautiful illustrations. 
The pictures of lesions in the bladder as viewed with the 
cystoscope are perfect in their clarity. The attention 
to detail is exemplified in the description of the passage 
of catheters—a manceuvre usually passed over in most 
textbooks. 

Admirably printed and bound, the volumes will attract 
the eye and hold the attention of those interested in 
French medical thought and methods. 





FAMOUS CENTENARIANS 

In Five Score: A Group of Famous Centenarians,’ Mr. 
ForsBes Gray tells in a most readable and attractive 
manner the life-histories of twelve examples of longevity 
eminent in very difierent fields. As a rule women live 
longer than men, though it has been said, perhaps by 
way of consolation, that extreme length of days is less in- 
frequent in the male sex ; among the interesting group 
here presented to the reader three of the sex formerly 
regarded as the weaker find a place—Lady Smith (1773— 
1877), the wife of Sir James Smith, the potanist, Mrs. 
Haldane of Cloan (1825-1925), and the Hon. Katherine 
Plunket, born in 1820, who has more than 110 notches to 
her “‘ not out’’ score. The authenticity of these centen- 
arians is well established, except in the cases of Charles 
Macklin, dramatist and actor, the date of whose birth is 
doubtful, and Martin Routh (1755-1854), the bibliophile 
and president of Magdalen College, Oxford, who died in 
his hundredth year. Only two, and these both women, 
lived beyond 101 years. It is rather surprising that the 
author’s ‘‘ diligent search in many likely quarters ’’ has 
failed to reveal more than one medical man who has 
reached the hundred year mark—Sir Henry Pitman, whose 
autobiography, which constituted much of his obituary 
notice in the Lancet, is admittedly drawn on here. The 
account of Manuel Garcia, musician and inventor of the 
laryngoscope, mentions that he received the degree of 
doctor of medicine honoris causa from the University of 
Kénigsberg. A specially interesting life is that of Sir 
Moses Montefiore, the philanthropist, whose travelling 
companion, Thomas Hodgkin of Guy’s Hospital, died at 
Jaffa, when there with Sir Moses on a mission of mercy 
during a cholera outbreak. Centenarian representatives of 
the Church, diplomacy, the Navy, and the Army are also 
described. 





BLOOD SUGAR IN CHILDREN 


Dr. ELIsaBETH SVENSGAARD has written a monograph in 
English on Blood Sugar in Normal and Sick Children,* 
and in particular deals with the metabolism of sugar in 
coeliac disease. She presents a valuable series of data 
on the fasting level of blood sugar in babies and older 
children, and its rise after the ingestion of sugar. 
Unfortunately, she appears to use the term “ hyper- 
1 Five Score: A Group of Famous Centenarians. By W. Forbes 
Gray, F.R.S.E., F.S.A. London: J. Murray. 1931. (Pp. ix+322 ; 
8 plates. 12s. net.) 

8 Blood Sugar in Normal and Sick Children. By_ Elisabeth 
Svensgaard. Acta Paediatrica, vol. xii, Supplementum iv. Copen- 
hagen: Levin and Munksgaard. 1931. (Pp. iii + 245; illustrated.) 
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glycaemia ’’ somewhat loosely for any rise above the 
fasting level, and writes in the same paragraph of an 
‘extremely slight hyperglycaemia ’’ and a “‘ low blood 
sugar curve ’’ as synonymous in cases of coeliac disease 
after ingestion of glucose. Once the terminology has 
been mastered, however, readers will find this monograph 
full of useful information. The level of blood sugar in 
eczema and rickets is also discussed on the basis of a 
small number of cases. The English is throughout excel- 
lent for a foreign writer, although the influence of 
America is shown in the use of the term ‘‘ crackers ’’ for 
biscuits, and the spelling of names is not always accurate, 
Professor Leonard Parsons having lost his final ‘‘ s.”’ 


“e 





NOTES ON BOOKS 

The second and revised edition of A Manual of General 
Medical Practice,? by Dr. STANLEY SyKES, can be recom- 
mended for those who are beginning medical practice. 
It contains pithy and practical comments on the con- 
ditions most likely to be met, and takes for granted such 
medical and surgical knowledge as the student will have 
already obtained, thus saving space. It is therefore 
an eminently readable book, with a satisfactory index 
and a helpful outlook. 


Dr. Wittram A. WuitEe has contributed a volume 
(No. 54) to the Nervous and Mental Disease Monograph 
Series. It is entitled Medical Psychology : The Mental 
Factor in Disease,‘° and surveys the subject generally, 
though entering into a good deal of detail. The main 
theme is that disease, wherever occurring, has always a 
psychological aspect, and that therefore psychology 
should be just as much an essential part of the medical 
curriculum as is physiology. ‘The author’s arguments and 
clinical illustrations go far to support this thesis. 


Two further Parts—XI and XII—of Bailliére’s Synthetic 
Anatomy"! have now appeared. They deal with the male 
and female perineum in much the same way as previous 
members of this useful series. In so far as structural 
and regional anatomy can be taught by pictorial methods, 
this series is undoubtedly most valuable, but it will 
probably find its chief use in recalling to the memory 
of the surgeon, as well as of the medical student, the 
visual impressions gained by actual study of the human 
subject. 


The Proceedings of the Second International Congress 
for Sex Research,’* held at the house of the British 
Medical Association from August 3rd to 9th, 1930, under 
the presidency of Professor F. A. E. Crew of Edin- 
burgh, have recently been published in a single volume, 
which is divided into five parts, devoted respectively to 
biology, hormones, therapy, contraception, and sociology. 
Of the eighty papers contained in the volume, forty are 
in English, twenty-one in German, eleven in French, and 
eight in Italian. Among the papers may be mentioned 
those on the influence of dict on the procreative faculty 
of white mice, dogs, and cats, by E. Agduhr ; the evolu- 
tion of secondary sex characters and of accessory sex 
organs, by J. J. Cunningham ; sex differences in the 
physique of Minnesota University students, by C. H. 
Jackson ; the physiology of sexuality in plants, by F. W. 
Sansom ; biochemical studies on the testicular hormone, 
by F. C. Koch and A. E. Womack ; biological tests of the 





* A Manual of General Medical Practice. By W. Stanley Sykes, 
M.B., B.Ch., D.P.H., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. Second edition. London: 
H. K, Lewis and Co., Ltd. 1931. (Pp. xi + 213; 1 figure. 7s. 6d. 


net.) 

10 Medical Psychology: The Mental Factor in Disease. By 
William A. White. New York and Washington: Nervous and 
Mental Disease Publishing Company. 1931. (Pp. v + 141; 4 figures.) 

11 Bailliére’s Synthetic Anatomy. By J. E. Cheesman. Part XI, 
Perineum (male); Part XII, Perineum (female). London: 
1931. (3s. net each part.) 

Second International Congress for Sex 
Edited by A. W. Greenwood. Edinburgh 
1931. (Pp. xi + 637; illustrated. 


Zailliére, Tindall and Cox. 

12 Pyoceedings of the 
Research, London, 1930. 
and London: Oliver and Boyd. 
21s. net.) 





female hormone, by J. Freud ; gynaecology and sexo] 

by P. Strassmann ; constitutional factors in hore 
sterility, by A. W. Rowe ; chemical contraceptives » 
J. R. Baker ; the erotic life of the child, by p’ 2 
Bruhn ; and psycho-analysis and biology, by Ernest Jones 











PREPARATIONS AND APPLIANCES 
AN IMPROVED TETRA FORCEPS 

Dr. Ernest W.  Lewis_ (Southport) 
The tetra forceps in common _ use 
advantages. For instance, 
the bows, being on the same 
plane as the teeth, tend to 
stick up and get in the 
way of the surgeon. The 
teeth or jaws are too small, 
and for this reason are 
difficult to release from 
the towel with one hand. 
The illustration shows an 
improved model made on 
my suggestions. The jaws 
are large, enabling one to 
apply or remove the forceps 
with ease. They are a 
convenient length, shorter 
than the usual type, the 
shanks are curved, and 
the finger-rings are made 
at right angles to the 


writes: 
have 


several] dis 








teeth, so that the forceps 
lie flat. The jaws being 
double-toothed, the shanks 


do not slip about under the 
tetra cloth. 

The forceps have been 
made for me _ by _ the 
Holborn Surgical Instrument 
Co., Ltd., 26, Thavies Inn, 
Ck. 





CRYSTALLINE VITAMIN D 


Calciferol is the name given to pure crystalline vitamin D, 
as recently isolated by a team of workers at the National 
Institute for Medical Research (see British Medical Journal, 
November 7th, p. 858). This substance has now been pro 
duced on a larger scale by British Drug Houses Ltd., who 
are Offering it for sale. The product has an amazing biological 
potency, for it contains 40,000 units per milligram. British 
Drug Houses Ltd. are to be congratulated on having per 
formed a useful service to scientific research by making this 
substance generally available. 


NovutTox Locat ANAESTHETIC 

Novutox local anaesthetic is described as containing par 
amino-benzoyl  di-ethyl-amino-ethanol hydrochloride _ ani 
adrenaline in Ringer’s solution, with an addition of quinine 


derivatives and 0.1 to 0.2 per cent. benzoic acid. The fist 
drug is also termed procaine hydrochloride (U.S.P., ¥) 


ethocaine hydrochloride (B.P.C.}, but is best known under 
various proprietary names, such as novocain. E. Berga 
(Deut. med. Woch., 1929, lvii, 1835) states that novutor 
contains 1 in 80.000 chinatoxin ; he reports favourably m 
its antiseptic and local anaesthetic action. The makes 
(Pharmaceutical Corporation Ltd., 39, Aldersgate street, 
E.C.1) report bacteriological tests which prove that solutions 
of novutox remain sterile for weeks after a bottle or ampoule 
is opened. The advantages and convenience of a locd 
anaesthetic solution that is self-sterilizing are obvious. 


A QUININE DERIVATIVE 
Thio-quin is a quinine derivative of Indian manufactur 
(Bio-Technical Works, Ahmedabad). The makers state that 
its composition is di-hydroxy-trimethoxy-quinine phenyl sil 
phonate. They claim that it does not produce cinchonism, 
that it is efficacious as a prophylactic and curative agent 
malaria, and that it can be produced at a price which com 
pares favourably with that of quinine. Any advance in all 
malarial therapy is a matter of great importance, and we hop 
that further investigation will substantiate the claims 
by the makers. 
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ADISSERTAT ION BY WILLIAM HUNTER ON THE 
UNCERTAINTY OF THE SIGNS OF MURDER 
IN THE CASE OF BASTARD CHILDREN 
Early in the seventeenth century the practice of killing 
illegitimate children directly they were born had become 
a very common occurrence, The unmarried woman of 
that time who became pregnant did not resort to illegal 
operations. Abortion then was rare, infanticide quite 
common. Just the converse obtains at the present time 
—illegal operations being very common, infanticide 

comparatively rare. 





Tue Act or James I 

So frequent had the crime of infanticide become that 
in the reign of James I an Act of Parliament was passed 
to deal with the matter. Briefly, the provisions of the 
Act were as follows. If a woman delivered of a child, 
which, being born alive, would be a bastard, endeavoured 
by burying, drowning, or other means, by herself or 
others, to conceal its birth so that it would not be 
possible to determine whether it were born alive, it was 
murder, unless she could prove by one witness at least 
that it was born dead. By this law there was this very 
important difference between ordinary murder and the 
murder of a bastard child—that in the latter case the 
onus proband: was in some measure thrown on the accused 
person, a practice totally at variance with an essential 
principle of English justice. 

The law was regarded as so unfair and severe that in 
practice it seems that judges, juries, and even the 
prosecution entered into a conspiracy to defeat its 
harshness. 

Many fictions and judicial evasions were resorted to 
in order to evade the Act. For example, it was held that 
if the mother had provided clothes for the expected child 
she had not concealed the birth ; if she knocked on the 
wall during the actual birth she had called attention to 
the birth, and again was not guilty of concealment, and so 
on. The Act, however, remained in nominal force till 
the reign of George III, when in 1803 it was repealed, 
and it was enacted that trials for murder of bastard 
children should be taken on the same rules of evidence 
as in other cases of murder. The Act has many interest- 
ing features, and some of the relevant portion is here 
quoted. 


“And whereas doubts have been entertained respecting 
the true sense and meaning of a certain Act of Parliament 
made in England, in the twenty-first year of the reign of his 
late Majesty King James the First, intituled, an Act to pre- 
vent the destroying and murthering of bastard children, and 
also of a certain Act of Parliament, made in Ireland in the 
sixth year of the reign of her late Majesty, Queen Ann, 
intituled an Act to prevent the destroying and murthering of 
bastard children ; and the same have been found in sundry 
cases difficult and inconvenient to put in practice ; for remedy 
whereof, be it enacted by the authority aforesaid, that from 
and after the first day of July in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and three, the said two several Acts, 
and everything therein contained, shall be, and the same 
are hereby repealed ; and that, from the first day of July, 
in the said year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
three, the trials in England and Ireland respectively of women 
charged with the murder of any issue of their bodies, male or 
female, which being born alive would by law be bastard, 
shall proceed and be governed by such and the like rules of 
evidence and of presumption as are by law used and allowed 
to take place in respect to other. trials for murder, and as if 
the two several Acts had never been made. 

“ Provided always, and be it enacted, that it shall and may 
be lawful for the jury by whose verdict any prisoner charged 








with such murder as aforesaid shall be acquitted, to find, in 
case it shall so appear in evidence, that the prisoner was 
delivered of issue of her body, male or female, which, if-born 
alive, would have been bastard, and that she did, by secrct 
burying, or otherwise, endeavour to conceal the birth therof, 
and thereupon it shall be lawful for the court before which 
such prisoner shall have been tried, to adjudge that the 
prisoner shall be committed to the common gaol, or house of 
correction, for any time not exceeding two years.”’ 

The same Act provides that if any person shall 
maliciously administer to, or cause to be administered 
to or taken by any woman, any medicines, drugs, or 
other substance or thing whatsoever, or shall use or 
employ or cause or procure to be used or employed any 
instrument or other means whatsoever, with intent thereby 
to cause or to procure the miscarriage of any woman not 
being, or not being proved to be, quick with child at the 
time of administering such drugs or using such means, 
such persons shall be guilty of felony, and shall be liable 
to be fined, imprisoned, set in the pillory, privately or 
publicly whipped, or transported for any term not exceed- 
ing fourteen years. If at the time the offence was 
committed the woman were proved to be quick with child, 
the punishment was death. It was by this Act that the 
procuring of abortion was first made a statutory offence. 
Previously, it was punishable by Common Law only. 


WILLIAM HUuNTER’s VIEWS 
The great William Hunter, as the result of his expe- 
rience in cases of infanticide, believed that injustice was 
often done to the mothers concerned. He gave an address 
on the subject to the Medical Society in July, 1783, in 
which he made the following statements. 


‘What is commonly called the murder of a bastard child 
by the mother is a very different crime if all the circumstances 
were known. In most cases the mother has an unconquerable 
sense of shame, and pants for the preservation of her character. 
She has not the resolution to meet and avow her infamy. In 
proportion as she loses the hope either of having been mistaken 
as regards her pregnancy or of being relieved from her terrors 
by a fortunate miscarriage, she every day sees her danger 
greater and nearer, and her mind more overwhelmed with 
terror and despair. In this situation, many of these women 
would destroy themselves if they did not know that this would 
infallibly lead to an inquiry, and thus disclose their secret. 
In this perplexity, and meaning nothing less than murder of 
the infant, they are meditating different schemes for conceal- 
ing the birth of the child. They often are taken in labour 
sooner than they expected ; their schemes are frustrated ; 
their distress of body and mind deprives them of all judgement 
and rational conduct ; they are delivered by themselves just 
where they happen to be ; they faint away, and on recovering 
consciousness find the child apparently lifeless. In these 
circumstances they hide every appearance of what has 
happened, and do their best to conceal the birth.”’ 


Here he mentions several examples, but the lack of 
space prevents my quoting them. But to do the very 
forcible views of Hunter justice I must relate, even if 
somewhat fully, one instance. 


‘*A young unmarried woman having concealed her preg- 
nancy, was delivered during the night by herself. She was 
suspected, the room was searched, and the child was found in 
her box, wrapped up in wet clothes. She confessed that the 
child was hers, but denied the having murdered it, or having 
had an intention of doing so. I opened the child with 
Mr. Pinkstan of St. Alban’s Street, and the lungs would not 
sink in water. Her account of herself was this: she was 
a faithful and a favourite servant in a family, which she 
could not leave without a certainty of her situation being 
discovered ; and such a discovery, she imagined, would be 
certain ruin to her for life. Under this anguish of mind she 
was irresolute, and wavering from day to day as to her plan 
of conduct. She made some clothes for the preservation of 
her child, and she hired a room in an adjacent street, to be 
ready to receive a woman in labour at a minute’s notice. 
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Her scheme was, when taken in labour, to have run out to 
that house, to be delivered by a midwife who was to have 
been brought in to her. She was to have gone home after, 
and to have made the best excuse she could for being out. 
She had heard of the wives of soldiers having been delivered 
behind a hedge, and following the husband with the child a 
short time afterwards. She hoped to be able to do as much 
herself. She was taken ill at night of a cholic, as she thought ; 
put on some clothes to keep herself warm and that she might 
be ready to run out if her labour came on. After waiting 
some time she suddenly fell into such a racking pain and terror 
that she found she had neither strength nor courage to go 
downstairs and through the street in that condition, and in 
the night. In despair, she threw herself on the bed, and by 
the terror and anguish she suffered she lost her senses and 
fainted. When she came to a little recollection she found 
herself in a deluge of discharges, and a dead child lying 
beside her limbs. She first of all attended to the child and 
found that it was certainly dead. She lay upon the bed for 
some time considering what she could do; and by the time 
that there was a little daylight she got up, put all the wet 
clothes and the child into her box, and put the room into 
order. 

““Mr. Pinkstan and I declared we thought her tale very 
credible, and reconciled the circumstances of the swimming 
of the lungs to the satisfaction of the jury. She was acquitted. 

‘“To-form a solid judgement about the birth of a newborn 
child from the examination of its body a professional man 
should have seen many newborn children, both stillborn and 
such as had outlived their birth a short time only, and he 
should have dissected or have attended dissections of a 
number of bodies in the different stages of advancing putre- 
faction. 

‘‘T have often seen various common and natural appear- 
ances, both internal and external, mistaken for marks of a 
violent death. The material question, in suspicious cases, 
is—how far may we conclude that the child was born alive, 
and probably murdered, if the lungs swim in the water? 

“First. We may be assured that they contain air. Then 
we are to find out if that air be generated by putrefaction. 

““Second. To determine this question, we are to examine 
the other internal parts, to see if they be emphysematous or 
contain air; and we must examine the appearance of the 
air bubbles of the lungs with particular attention. If the air 
which is in them be that of respiration, the air bubbles will 
hardly be visible to the naked eye ; but if the air bubbles 
be large, or if they run in lines along the fissures, the air is 
certainly emphysematous, and not air which had been taken 
in by breathing. 

“‘ Third. If the air in the lungs be found to be contained 
in the natural air vesicals, and to have the appearance of 
air received into them by breathing, let us next find out if 
that air was not perhaps blown into the lungs after the death 
of the infant. It is so generally known that a child born 
apparently dead may be brought to life by inflating its lungs, 
that the mother herself or some other person might have tried 
the experiment. 

“If it be clearly made out that the child had breathed, 
may we infer that it was murdered? Certainly not. It is 
a circumstance which amounts only to a suspicion. 

‘““If a child makes but one gasp and instantly dies the 
lungs will swim in water as readily as if it breathed longer, 
and had then been strangled. A child will very commonly 
breathe as soon as its mouth is born, and in that case may 
lose its life before its body be born, especially when there 
happens to be a considerable interval of time between the 
birth of the child’s head and the protrusion of its body. 
And if this may happen when the best assistance is at hand, 
it is still more likely to happen when there is none. 

‘“ We frequently see children born who are but barely alive. 
After breathing a short time they die in spite of all our 
attention. And why may not that misfortune happen to a 
woman who is brought to bed by herself? 

‘“ When a woman is delivered by herself, a strong child may 
be born perfectly alive, and die in a very few minutes for 
want of breath ; the following case illustrates this point. <A 
lady at a pretty distant quarter of the town was taken with 
labour pains in the night time. Her nurse was called up and 
I was sent for. The child was born before my arrival. It 





———————— 
cried and was felt to move vigorously. Expecting to see Ine 
every moment come into her bed chamber, and being afraig 
that the child might be some way injured if an unskilled 
person should take upon the office of a midwife on the 
occasion, she would not permit the nurse to touch the child, 
but kept herself in a very fatiguing posture that the child 
might not be pressed upon or smothered. I found it lying 
upon its face in a pool which was made by the discharges 
and so completely dead that all my endeavours to rouse it tp 
life proved vain. 

‘‘ These facts deserve a serious consideration from the public 
and as I am under a conviction of mind that, when generally 
known, they may be the means of saving some unhappy ang 
innocent woman, I regard the publication of them as a 
indispensable duty.”’ 

AN INQUEST OF 1815 

The views expressed by Mr. Hunter one hundred anq 
fifty years ago are quite in consonance with modem 
medical jurisprudence. An account of an inquest hel 
in London in January, 1815, is of interest in connexion 
with this question. The report is taken from the 
Morning Chronicle of January 24th, 1815. 


‘‘Coroncr’s Inquest. Yesterday evening an inquest was 
held at the Lion and Lamb, Lower Grosvenor Sireet, before 
A. Gell, Esq., Coroner for Westminster, on the body of 
Sarah Sylvester, a cook in the family of the Rev. Dr. Robert 
Hodgson, Rector of St. George, Hanover Square, who put 
an end to her existence by cutting her throat with a razor, 
in a hay-loft over the stable, in the rear of the house in Lower 
Grosvenor Street, after having delivered herself of a male child, 
whose body was found lying near her with a silk handkerchief 
tied round its neck, and the body covered with hay bands, 

‘‘It appeared in evidence, that between 10 and 11 o'clock 
on Thursday morning the deceased was missed from her 
master’s house. It was then supposed she was gone out on 
some business of her own, but not returning as the dinner 
hour drew near, the butler inquired for her at the houses of 
several persons where she used to frequent, but she was not 
to be found. Between 7 and 8 o’clock in the evening, the 
butler and kitchen maid commenced a fresh search for her, 
and, after looking over every part of the house, they searched 
the out-offices ; on their going up to the loft over the stable, 
they found the door shut close to ; the butler knocked at the 
door and called, but receiving no answer, he pushed it hard, 
and found that it was unlocked, but kept shut by something 
being placed against it on the inside. He forced open the 
door so far as to admit his head, and looking in, saw the 
deceased lying against the door with her throat cut, and the 
floor covered with blood. He turned away horror struck, 
and made the circumstance known to his master, who sent 
for Mr. Barrow, a surgeon. Dr. Hodgson, Mr. Barrow, and 
several of the domestics proceeded to the hay-loft. The 
deceased was quite dead, with her throat cut from ear to ear, 
an open razor was lying by her side, and at her feet was the 
body of a newborn infant, also dead, with a silk handkerchief 
tied round its neck, and the body wrapped in a hay band. 

‘‘ No particular acts of insanity on the part of the deceased 
were laid before the jury, but it appeared that her having 
the razor in her possession might be accounted for, as it was 
necessary for the woman to have a sharp instrument for the 
purpose of delivery ; that she might so have it without any 
idea of committing suicide ; and that her pains and the want 
of proper assistance at the time might bring on a momentary 
derangement. On the body of the infant there appeared n0 
particular marks of violence, and the jury were led to suppose 
that the cause of the handkerchief being tied round the child's 
neck was for the purpose of delivering herself.’’ 

The inquiry was long and minute. At iength the jury, 
under the direction of the coroner, returned a verdict of 
‘‘ Suicide whilst of unsound mind,”’ in the case of the 
woman, and of ‘‘ Found dead,’’ in the case of the child. 

At that time a verdict of suicide carried with it the 
odium of burial at a cross-road, with a stake drives 
through the body and. forfeiture of goods. The law 
which was responsible for this horrible procedure wa 


repealed in 1824 (4 Geo. IV, c. 52). L. A. Parry. 
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CENITO-URINARY TUBERCULOSIS 
In our opening pages this week will be found an inter- 
sting account, by Professor A. H. Burgess, of the late 
John B. Murphy’s contributions to urology. Although 
he name of this prolific worker is associated more 
atticularly with the abdomen, his work in the genito- 
winary field of surgery was equally valuable. As not 
infrequently happens a personal illness first directed his 
attention to the disease, to the study of which he after- 
wards made such valuable contributions. Whilst a 
post-graduate student in Vienna he suffered from a 
sharp attack of haematuria, which was considered at 
the time to be due to renal tuberculosis. The diagnosis 
was a.mistaken one, but the experience directed 
\urphy’s thoughts not only to the general signifi- 
cance of haematuria, but more particularly to the ques- 
tion of genito-urinary tuberculosis. Notwithstanding 
that he did not possess the many advantages enjoyed 
by the modern urologist, that the cystoscope was still 
a primitive instrument, and that such methods of 
examination as ureteric catheterization and pyelography 
were unknown, it can be said that the views he arrived 
at on the subject of urinary tuberculosis differ very 
litle from those held at the present day. Indeed, on 
oily one point would the modern urologist part company 
with him. 

The discovery of a tuberculous focus in a kidney is, 
according to modern views, a definite indication for 
nephrectomy, provided the kidney on the opposite side 
can be certified as sound. It is true that a few workers 
till maintain, as did Murphy, that spontaneous healing 
of an early renal tuberculosis may take place, but to 
the majority, even though they may admit this possi- 
bility, the risks of the expectant attitude appear too 
great to allow of an infected kidney being left, once it 
isdiagnosed. Indeed, there are many who throw doubt 
on the existence of these cases of spontaneous healing, 
or consider them so rare that they should not be allowed 
to influence the plan of treatment. Renal scars are 
found in the post-mortem room that are suggestive of 
dld healed tuberculous foci, but the proof that they 
are examples of spontaneous cure is often lacking, or at 
any rate insufficient to upset the dictum that the only 
treatment which can free a patient from the risk of 
a widespread urinary tuberculosis is prompt and early 
temoval. But the fact that renal tuberculosis, even in 
its early stages, is now regarded as a condition that 
demands surgical intervention does not mean _ that 
medical measures play no part in treatment. The 
temoval of the infected kidney is only the initial step, 
and the adoption of such therapeutic measures as rest, 
dimate, and diet, supplemented, perhaps, by the giving 
ot tuberculin, plays as important a part in achieving 








a complete and lasting cure of the disease as it did in 
the days of Murphy. All that can be asked of surgery 
is that it should rid the patient of tissue that is grossly 
infected, and place him in a better position to cope with 
that which has been left behind. The explanation of 
Murphy’s more conservative attitude towards nephrec- 
tomy undoubtedly lies in the fact that in his day 
methods of differential diagnosis were less refined than 
they are at the present moment. It was difficult, even 
in the more favourable cases, to be certain that the 
opposite kidney was sound. If the work of estimating 
its capacity to support life were handicapped by the 
existence of tuberculous cystitis and haematuria, the 
difficulties may well have proved insuperable. In 
these circumstances a conservative attitude towards 
nephrectomy would be encouraged, for the danger of 
removing the wrong kidney, or of leaving the patient 
with an organ unable to support life, must always have 
been present. Nowadays, however, thanks to the pro- 
gress made in diagnostic methods, this danger exists 
only in a small degree, and the surgeon can cut down 
on a kidney, confident not only that he will find in it 
a focus of infection, but also that if he removes it the 
opposite organ is sound and able to maintain the 
patient in a state of health. 

But if Murphy, in the light of our present knowledge, 
erred on the side of conservatism in his treatment of 
renal tuberculosis, he was certainly right in his attitude 
to genital infections. As Professor Burgess says, he 
was a “‘ forceful advocate of the conservative operation 
of epididymectomy, and strongly opposed to the mutila- 
tion of castration.”’ To quote again Murphy’s own 
words, ‘‘ There is no more occasion for taking out the 
testis proper in the early stages of tuberculous epi- 
didymitis than there would be for taking off the caput 
coli if you had a case of appendicitis.” In this he was 
most assuredly right, and yet even at the present day 
there are surgeons who do not hesitate to remove the 
whole testicle, however early the disease, and however 
free from infection the body of the testis may be. It 
would be difficult to justify such a proceeding even if 
there existed no danger of the opposite epididymis being 
involved later. When we realize, however, that in over 
60 per cent. of cases the disease becomes bilateral 
within the space of two years, the error is still more 
flagrant. To the average patient the loss of a testicle 
comes as a shock, and if a year or two later he discovers 
that the opposite organ is also involved, he is likely to 
be plunged into despair. If the epididymis alone has 
been sacrificed at the first operation, the thought of 
a second intervention entails little distress, for the 
patient feels that as he has suffered little or no 
inconvenience from what has been done before, he can 
submit to a similar operation with an easy mind. Even 
in cases that cannot be considered early, epididymectomy 





is all that is necessary, for it is a fact that the testis 
may remain free from disease even when the epididymis 
' has been converted into a caseous mass. This resist- 
ance of the testis to invasion, and the tendency for the 
disease to become bilateral, should therefore always be 
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uppermost in the mind of the operating surgeon. 
Indeed, he would do well to assume that even if the 
epididymis on the opposite side is sound, it will sooner 
ov later become involved, and that for this reason it is 
advisable to anticipate future trouble and adopt what 
preventive measures are possible. One of two things 
may be done: either the sound epididymis may be 
removed or the vas may be divided between ligatures. 
Although the former procedure is the more certain, vaso- 
ligature, by blocking the path along which the future 
invasion will take place, affords valuable protection to 
the epididymis. Some surgeons, and more particularly 
H. H. Young, have advocated the removal of the entire 
seminal tract, on the grounds that the testicular lesions 
are always secondary to a central focus in the prostate 
and vesicles, and that any operation that does not deal 
with this central focus is necessarily incomplete. But 
whether the pathology on which this contention is based 
be correct or incorrect, there is little clinical evidence 
that such a wholesale operation is desirable or necessary. 
It is a matter of general experience that, provided the 
supply of infected material from the epididymis be cut 
off, the central lesions in the prostate and vesicles in 
the vast majority of cases rapidly clear up. 

Surgery should not be regarded as the means of 
eradicating the last trace of tuberculosis either in the 
genital or in the urinary tract. It is a means to an 
end, a preliminary to the adoption of medical measures ; 
and in none but the very advanced cases complicated 
by sinuses is it necessary to include within the sphere of 
an operation the prostate and vesicles. 





THE VIRUS HYPOTHESIS 
The somewhat hackneyed title of the imposing volume 
of 500 pages by Dr. Gye and Dr. Purdy, The Cause 
of Cancer,‘ conceals the fascinating record of six 
strenuous years of research directed to establish the 
following propositions: (1) The essential part of the 
“agent ’’ responsible for the non-cellular transmission 
of the filterable tumours of the fowl is a living, ultra- 
microscopic microbe, or virus. (2) The specific 
characters of non-cellular transmission are due to an 
associated accessory factor, produced by the tumour 
cells. Joint action of the two factors, virus and tissue 
accessory substance, is necessary for infection of new 
cells. 


when cells of a different type are involved. (4) A 
similar mechanism is responsible for the phenomena 
encountered in mammalian tumours. If these proposi- 
tions can be established, cancer can fairly be described 
as an infective disease, the peculiarities of which depend 
on the complexity of the mechanism responsible for 
infection. How far have the authors succeeded in their 
attempt? 

The evidence for the presence of a virus in active 
filtrates, although still indirect, is very impressive. The 
close parallel between the mode of action of antiseptics 


Z The of Cancer. By W. FE. Gye, M.D., and W. J. Purdy 
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(3) The accessory factor is the same or nearly | 
related in tumours of the same mother cell, and different | 
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in inactivating tumour filtrates and in killing oygj 
bacteria (colon bacillus) or the virus of Pleuro-pne, 
monia is demonstrated at considerable length, 
results of S. L. Baker, not mentioned in the book, ¢ 
the action of ultra-violet light on B. coli, bacteriophag 
Rous tumour filtrate, and trypsin, lead to the sam 
conclusion.) The evidence for the complexity of thy 
infecting mechanism occupies the greater part of th 
book. The fundamental fact requiring explanation j 
the specific character of the transmission in the absence 
of living cells. There are now some five or six filterabj, 
fowl tumours in existence, which differ among then, 
selves in histology and in biological behaviour, and 
they all breed true when propagated over long periog 
by cell-free filtrates. Most of them can also be prope. 
gated by injection of completely desiccated tumoy 
tissue after long storage at a temperature a little abo 
0° C. ; and, again, the new tumours reproduce th 
characters of the parent tumour perfectly and neve 
one of the others. In contrast to this remarkabj 
hardiness the filtrates quickly lose their infectivity q 
incubation, so that after a few hours highly infectiy 
material may be injected into susceptible birds in larg 
doses without result. A careful study of this rapid 


shown it to be due to the action of tissue oxidases. | 
consequence it can be retarded by a variety of po 
cedures which inhibit oxidase activity—for exampk, 
low temperature, anaerobiosis, dilute hydrocyanic acid 
cystein. It is highly improbable that the addition g 
a cell poison like hydrocyanic acid would lessen th 
killing effect of otherwise inimical conditions. For this 
and other reasons the suspicion arose that the loss of 
infectivity on incubation resulted from the destruction 
of a labile non-living accessory substance present origit 
ally in the active filtrate and necessary for infection, 

An account of the authors’ efforts to obtain this labik 
accessory substance entirely free from virus, and t 
demonstrate its existence and properties in other ways, 
occupies the second half of the book. The attempts t 
eliminate the virus by the action of phenol, chlorofom, 
acriflavine, and hydrocyanic acid were carried out i 
a variety of ways with most elaborate precautions, an 
the details of the experiments serve as a model for wok 
of this kind. The results were nevertheless inconclusive, 
and it was impossible to establish experimental cond 
tions under which an accessory factor free from sit 
viving virus could be prepared with certainty. Th 
failure of this line of investigation, and the equivoal 
nature of the results of experiments in which the t 
combination of virus and accessory factor  restorl 
infectivity, are described with complete candour, atl 
led the authors to attack the problem in another way- 
by the preparation of antiserums to products containilg 
the active substances separately or in different amount 
Active filtrates prepared in all sorts of ways were usd 
as antigens, either fresh or after heat inactivation. 





ducks, geese, goats, and horses being employed. Th 
antiserums, after inactivation by heat, acted in 
ways. Certain tumour filtrates were rendered inett, @ 
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Jessened in potency, by the heated immune serum alone. 
Other heated antiserums only acted when fresh normal 
serum (complement) was added. The inference from 
general immunological findings was that the first type 
of action, without complement, corresponded to the 
action of antitoxic serums on toxins, and showed the 
presence of the non-living accessory factor. The reac- 
tion requiring the presence of complement revealed the 
resence of an antibody directed against the virus com- 
ponent of the infecting filtrate. An imposing number of 
experiments of this type were performed, and are 
recorded in full detail. They cannot be explained on 
any assumption other than that more than one active 
gibstance is present in infective tumour filtrates. Of 
these, one is made inert by inactivated antiserum, only 
when complement is present, and its antibody cannot 
be absorbed by normal fowl tissues. Hence it must be 
extrinsic and most probably viral. The other is cut out 
without the assistance of complement: its antibody can 
be absorbed by normal fowl tissues. Henve it is 
intrinsic—derived from the cell proteins of the fowl— 
and not mierobic at all. 

In regard to proposition (3), evidence that the active 
component derived from the fowl is the factor 
rsponsible for the tissue specificity of the filtrates was 
not obtained. On the contrary, heated antiserum to 
Rous sarcoma I, without complement, not only in- 
activates Rous I filtrate, but also Begg endothelioma 
filtrate, which is a histogenetically different tumour, 
but does not inactivate filirates of Fujinami myxo- 
sarcoma, histogenetically identical. In regard to pro- 
position (4), no new evidence of non-cellular trans- 
mission of mammalian tumours is adduced. 

The charts which accompany the protocols are models 
of conciseness and clarity. They enable the reader to 
follow the most intricate arguments without hesitation. 
A plaintive protest may be permitted at the “‘ art ”’ 
lettering which mars their legibility. The attack on 
pathologists and other workers on cancer in the last 
chapter for their adherence to the ‘‘ cell theory ’’ of 
cancer is unjustified and out of place. The hardening of 
opinion against the virus hypothesis must be attributed 
much more to the publication of observations in the last 
few years, claiming an easy demonstration of a microbic 
etiology of mammalian cancer, than to any ingrained 
affection for cellular conceptions, physical or chemical. 
Such conceptions, we believe, are entertained with the 
reservation that they are subject to revision in the light 
of new knowledge. 
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PLAGUE IN 1930-31 
The current (September) issue of the Monthly Epidemio- 
logical Report of the Health Section of the League of 
Nations contains an instructive survey of the incidence 
of plague in various countries during 1930 and the first 
sx months of 1931. Generally speaking, the disease 
Was less severe in 1930 than in previous years, this 
being almost entirely due to the fact that there has 
been a remarkable diminution in morbidity and mor- 
tality in the provinces of British India, which represent 
the most important foci of plague. In Java and 





Madagascar alone has the endemic shown no change, 
while in hardly any other country but Kenya has an 
increase of the disease been noted. In Northern Africa 
small epidemic foci have appeared in Morocco (where 
outbreaks have been known to occur since the end of the 
eighteenth century), in Algeria, Tunis, Tripolitania, and 
Egypt. In all these Northern African countries it was 
possible to distinguish a ‘‘ maritime ’’ plague (generally 
of the bubonic type), connected with rat plague in the 
ports, and a “‘rural’’ plague, transmitted either directly 
from man to man (pulmonary form) or through flea 
bites (septicaemic and bubonic forms). In Upper Egypt 
the seasonal variations were well marked, and the peak 
incidence of plague took place in spring, while in 
Alexandria the prevalence of the disease is almost con- 
stant. In Uganda the incidence of plague is closely 
related to the development of the cotton industry, so 
that the victims are most numerous in the districts along 
the railways where cotton-growing is well established. 
In the Union of South Africa the principal recent out- 
breaks of plague have been associated with severe 
infestations of veld rodents, such as gerbils, hares, and 
mice. Vaccination with various types of anti-plague 
vaccine has been carried out on a very ‘large scale 
throughout Africa during the period under survey. 
The reduction of plague mortality in British India 
is shown by the fact that only 23,825 deaths were 
reported in 1930, as compared with 69,572 in 1929 and 
135,647 in 1928. The most striking improvement has 
taken place in the Punjab, which recently has been 
second only to the United Provinces in its plague mor- 
tality. In Bengal and Assam the disease has been 
completely absent, and its incidence along the sea 
coast in the Madras and Bombay presidencies has been 
comparatively insignificant. In China, plague continues 
to prevail in several provinces of Manchuria and Mon- 
golia. As regards America, no cases have been noted 
in the United States since 1928, while in South America 
the chief foci have been Peru, Argentina, and Brazil, 
but in none of these countries were the outbreaks 
extensive. In Europe, plague in 1930 was confined to 
the Mediterranean Basin, apart from a case reported in 
Bristol in December in a ship from Novorossiysk, South 
Russia, and a case at St. Ouen, near Paris. 


GASTRIC ACIDITY 
Dr. J. D. Robertson’s monograph on gastric acidity’ 
places workers on this subject in his debt for a scholarly 
study. The function of the stomach is to triturate the 
food, reducing it to a chyme of uniform consistency for 
passage into the intestine, and to act on it chemically so 
as to forward the digestion and solution of the food. 
Various methods have been used to obtain gastric juice 
for analysis: opening the stomachs of animals (and even 
criminals) immediately after death, sponges swallowed 
and withdrawn later, induced vomiting. Beaumont’s 
observations on his case of traumatic gastric fistula led 
to a considerable advance in knowledge. The use of the 
stomach tube mentioned by Boerhaave at the end of 
the seventeenth century, adopted for cases of poisoning 
by John Heysham of Carlisle and for dysphagia by 
John Hunter at the end of the next century,,and adapted 
by Leube a century later for diagnostic purposes, is 


1 Gastric Acidity. By John Douglas Robertson, M.D. London: 
J. Murray. 1931. (5s. net.) 
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now indispensable in the investigation of gastric disease. 
Dr. Robertson traces the evolution of our knowledge: 
first, the verifying that the gastric secretion is acid, 
and later, the establishing that the predominant acid 
is hydrochloric acid. Apparently William Prout in 182s 
was the first to prove that the gastric juices contained 
free hydrochloric acid, and, further, that this was the 
only acid present. This latter conclusion was not, how- 
ever, generally accepted ; for, although it was proved 
that organic acids were not present in pure gastric juice, 
a different condition existed when food, especially carbo- 
hydrates, entered the stomach. Hydrochloric acid does 
not appear for some time after the ingestion of food, so 
that there is time for the action of the ptyalin of the 
saliva to form lactic acid from the carbohydrate portion 
of the meal. Many of the experiments on the physio- 
logy of digestion were made on dogs, and a dog’s saliva 
has no ptyalin. In man and most other animals which 
have ptyalin, however, lactic acid is formed during the 
early stages of digestion. Werner in 1880 pointed out 
that lactic acid occurred normally in the stomach in the 
first stages of digestion, and that if found in the later 
stages in large amounts it constituted a pathological 
indication,’ and was due to delay of the ingesta in the 
stomach, or to insufficiency of hydrochloric acid, which 
normally inhibits the formation of lactic acid. A new 
turn to the controversy was given by Ewald, who in 
1885 noted a prolongation of the lactic acid phase in 
pathological conditions, particularly in cancer of the 
stomach. A few years later Boas claimed that lactic 
acid was a specific indication of cancer of the stomach, 
and, further, that it was an early sign. Though Boas 
afterwards retracted his previous views, and concluded 
that the production of lactic acid was due to stagnation 
and deficiency of hydrochloric acid—tactors which 
appear in cancer but which may be present in other 
conditions as well—some recent writers claim that lactic 
acid formation is not related to stasis, but is patho- 
gnomonic of carcinoma of the stomach, and may arise 
by the specific activity of the cancer cells in glucose. 
Dr. Robertson has carried out a series of carefully 
planned and accurately conducted experiments to settle 
this question. The material consisted of fractional test- 
meal examinations of seventy-four consecutive cases at 
the Middlesex Hospital. The conclusion is drawn that 
the ordinary qualitative tests and simple reactions for 
lactic acid are so easily influenced by so many substances 
that no reliance can be placed on them as a helpful 
sign in the diagnosis of carcinoma of the stomach. 
Further careful quantitative tests prove that the absolute 
specificity of the presence of lactic acid in the gastric 
contents in cases of carcinoma cannot be upheld. From 
a chemical analysis of the lactic acid recovered from 
gastric contents, Dr. Robertson concludes that the lactic 
acid present is the optically inactive form, of a composi- 
tion indicating that it is the result of fermentation, and 
is not sarcolactic acid derived from the body cells. The 
cases with obstruction had much greater amounts of this 
lactic acid of fermentative origin. Dr. Robertson’s 
admirable historical and experimental study will have 
a wide appeal. For many years it was hoped that the 
test meal would provide a specific chemical diagnosis 
for various affections of the stomach. Many who were 
taught to place reliance on the forms of the curves of 
acidity in various types of gastric disease will be 








brought up sharply by the author’s just conclusion 

‘* careful consideration will reveal the hopelessness F 
attempting exact mathematical deductions from the 
analysis of a mixture of food, itself of comple 
chemical character, saliva, regurgitant duodenal con. 
tents, secretions from the mouth, throat, and asp 
pharynx.”’ 


DIET IN HISTORY 
‘ Diet can have amazing consequences in history ” j 
the motif of a recent article by Dr. T. R. Glove 
the Public Orator at Cambridge.' Diet, he Points out 
is a factor which has attracted little notice from his. 
torians. Sugar, for example, has played a great part iy 
the history of the West Indies and other regions of th 
world. It was one of the initial causes, though Not the 
only one, of negro slavery in the West Indies, and was 
at last the supreme cause of the negro remaining jp 
slavery. Thus it came about that slavery spread to the 
southern colonies in North America, and the cultivation 
there of rice, tobacco, and subsequently of cotton, wy 
carried on. It was on the question of sugar that th: 
whole struggle for emancipation centred in the day 
of Clarkson and Wilberforce ; and indirectly it wa 
responsible for the American Civil War. Sugar, except 
in the form of honey, was unknown as a food to the 
Hellenistic world, though there is some evidence that 
it was used as a medicine. The sugar cane was early 
introduced from India into Persia, and was carried by 
the Arabs to Egypt, Northern Africa, and Spain ; the 
Portuguese introduced it into Madeira ; the Spaniards 
took it to the Canary Islands ; and at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century it reached the West Indies 
Until recent times the question of food chiefly interested 
historians in so far as it was concerned with famin 
and bread riots. Herodotus, however, was an eXCEp- 
tion, for he analysed the regimen of the Egyptians, the 
“healthiest of men,’’ whose land had no vines, and 
who would not eat beef. Dr. Glover, referring to the 
low birth rate of the present day when Gargantuan 
meals are out of date, reminds the reader of vitamin E 
(anti-sterility accessory factor) by the remark, “we 
have paid more attention to food in relation to death 
than to birth.’’ If it be true, as Timaeus opined, that 
historians show their own nature in what they linge 
over, Homer must have been a good _ trencherman. 
Athenaeus (circa A.D. 200), who compiled a masterpict? 
on diet, is described as “‘ a kind of gastronomic Burton, 
not so pithy, nor so quaint, but as discursive, 
learned, and as everlastingly reminiscent of lost authos 
who discussed the table and its delights, and everything 
else that might crop up at dinner.’’ In mediaeval 
England meat was poor in quality, and to make t 
attractive spices and seasoning were much in vogue; 
but they had to be brought from the East, and this 
helped to make traders sail far afield, especially th 
Portuguese and later the Spaniards. Then the Dutch 
took up the trail, until in an evil hour they so put » 
the price of pepper and spice that London resented t 
and established the East India Company. ‘“‘ If ev 
diet affected history, it was surely when bad Englis 
meat and high Dutch prices drove Englishmen to fetd 
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Glover, T. R.: The Queen’s Quarterly, Kingston, Ontario, 1%), 
p. 2. 
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SIR RONALD ROSS 

In Ronald Ross: Discoverer and Creator’ ‘Mr. | 
\égroz, who has written other biographies, clearly 
roves that the popular belief that a man cannot be 
frst-rate in more than one line of work is not without 
exceptions, and that his hero’s record as an all-round 
enius is remarkable. The author and Mr. Osbert 
Sitwell (who contributes a brief but highly appreciative 
reface) both express unqualified admiration for Sir 
Ronald Ross’s literary achievements, not only in poetry, 
pt in prose, his novels, The Child of Ocean and The 
Spirit of Storm, not having received the attention they 
deserve. The first part of the volume is devoted to his 
activities in medical science and research, especially 
after the inspiring acquaintance with Patrick Manson ; 
these are set out with sufficient detail to inform the 
lay reader of the essential facts without entering into 
too many bewildering technicalities. Working on the 
basis of Laveran’s discovery in 1880, and the part 
played by mosquitos as carriers of malarial infection, 
Ross determined to concentrate his work on the study 
of the malaria parasite in the mosquito rather than 
in the man, with the triumphant result known to every- 
one. The original record of the discovery of the 
malaria parasite in the stomach wall of an anopheles 
mosquito on August 20th—21st, 1897, is reproduced from 
the laboratory notebook. In mathematics he was 
actively interested throughout his career, and long 
before he took up medical research ; his originality 
was obviously shown in his publications on algebra 
and equations, the theory of errors and_statistics— 
subjects of use in biological investigation. In the 
second part of this book his literary works are very 
fully described in twelve chapters, which present him 
as a satirical, dramatic, and lyrical poet, and as a critic 
of life, as a novelist, and as a descriptive writer. The 
author adds a personal epilogue, illustrated by a 
photograph of a group celebrating ‘‘ mosquito day ”’ 
(August 20th) in 1930. Appendices deal with Sir 
Ronald Ross‘s bibliography and other matters. Like 
other great discoverers he has had to meet opposition, 
but his name must ever be held in grateful memory. 


KING EDWARD’S HOSPITAL FUND 
At the annual distribution meeting of King Edward’s 
Hospital Fund for London, held on December 11th, 
a letter was read from the King, in which he con- 
gratulated the council on being able to make a further 
increase in the distribution this year, and urged the 
importance of maintaining the income of the Fund and 
of the voluntary hospitals during the present crisis. The 
Prince of Wales, who presided, made some introductory 
remarks about the finances of the voluntary hospitals. 
In 1930, he said, voluntary contributions reached the 
remarkable total of £2,900,000 a year in London alone, 
or £9,000,000 a year for the whole country. Never 
was it more necessary than at present that there should 
be no falling off in these contributions. It was an 
encouraging fact that the ordinary grants made by the 
Fund had increased from £266,000 to £275,000, and 
that grants in aid of the pensions scheme were over 
£19,000. The Fund had been greatly helped by sub- 
stantial legacies (about £65,000 in each of the past four 





*Ronald Ross: Discoverer and Creator. 3y R. L. Meégroz. 
London: G. Allen and Unwin, Ltd. 1931. (10s. 6d. net.) 





years), and by special contributions. In addition to 
those acknowledged at the last meeting, a legacy of 
£50,000 had been received from the late Sir Otto Beit, 
and a further donation of £9,000 from an anonymous 
friend, whose gifts during the last few years now 
amounted to £63,000. His Royal Highness explained 
that the Distribution Committee had used the surplus 
funds available to strengthen the finances of the hospitals 
which had suffered most in 1930, or which had incurred 
exceptional liabilities. Commenting on the subject of 
patients’ waking hours, he expressed his satisfaction 
that the proposals circulated by the Fund had been 
found feasible in some hospitals, though in the present 
circumstances it was not easy to make changes that 
involved additional staff. The Ministry of Health had 
commended these suggestions to all county councils and 
county borough councils throughout the country. In 
regard to the pay-bed insurance scheme for the pro- 
fessional and middle classes (submitted by the British 
Provident Association in 1929), he gave some striking 
figures to illustrate the success of the Hospital Saving 
Association in performing a somewhat similar service 
for the ordinary hospital patients. Subject to the agree- 
ment of the original donors, it was now proposed that 
£5,000 repaid by that body should be employed to help 
to launch the British Provident Association. Finally, 
he referred to the setting up of a special committee of 
inquiry into the defects of out-patient departments, 
whose sole object would be to find an impartial solution 
of the problem that would be accepted and put into 
operation by all the hospitals. Lord Marshall announced 
that the League of Mercy proposed to allocate once 
again to the King’s Fund the sum of £17,000 from its 
collections. 


BRITISH POST-GRADUATE MEDICAL SCHOOL: 
APPOINTMENT OF DEAN 


It will be remembered that a provisional organization 
committee, to proceed with the action necessary to 
establish a British Post-Graduate Hospital and Medical 
School at Hammersmith, was set up in July, 1930, and 
reported last March ; and that a Royal Charter consti- 
tuting the Governing Body of the School was granted 
in July. The Governors of the School now invite 
applications from registered medical practitioners for 
the post of dean, at a salary of £1,800 a year. Appli- 
cations must be received not later than first post on 
Monday, February 15th, 1932, by the chairman of the 
Governing Body, British Post-Graduate Medical School, 
New Public Offices, Whitehall, S.W.1, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 


DEATH OF DR. R. H. TODD 

We deeply regret to announce the death of Dr. Robert 
Henry Todd of Sydney on December 14th. Dr. Todd, 
who was a vice-president of the British Medical Associa- 
tion, and had for many years been regarded as the 
centre of medical organization in Australia, was present 
at the Eastbourne Annual Meeting last summer. He 
had just returned to Sydney, and intended to come back 
for the Centenary Meeting. We hope to publish an 
obituary notice in a later issue. 

We regret to announce the death, on December 14th, 
of Dr. James Alexander Lindsay, Emeritus Professor of 
Medicine, Queen’s University of Belfast. 
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CLAIMS OF THE HOME RESORTS 

A meeting attended by about eighty members of the 
medical profession was held at 28, Portland Place, W., 
on December 9th, to receive and consider a medical state- 
ment on the subject of wintering in England, following 
upon the influentially signed letter which appeared in 
these columns on December 5th (p. 1059). The chair 
was taken by Dr. W. G. WitLtouGupy, President of the 
British Medical Association, and letters were read from 
Sir Thomas Oliver, Sir George Newman, Sir Robert Philip, 
and the Executive Committee of the Bath Division of the 
British Medical Association endorsing the objects of the 
movement. 

Dr. Willoughby said that the fall of the pound sterling 
was likely to result in breaking the habit of many people 
of spending the winter abroad, and the time seemed 
opportune to put forward the claims of British health 
resorts, which had never received their proper due. It 
had been customary in the past to over-acclaim foreign 
resorts at the expense of British. Yet the British resorts 
compared very favourably with winter places in the Alps, 
Riviera, and the Desert. The daily range of temperature, 
which was a matter of importance to invalids, was 19° in 
the Alps, 18° at Nice, and 28° at Assouan, as against 
7.8° in his own town of Eastbourne, and about the same 
elsewhere in the South and West of England. Nice had 
a daily average through the winter months of 3.99 hours 
of sunshine, but the average length on his own part of 
the South Coast was 2} hours—not nearly so great a 
difference as was popularly imagined. Rainfall for the 
winter months on British coasts was sometimes a little 
higher and sometimes a little lower than for Nice. The 
Desert, to which people were sometimes sent for chest 
trouble, was overrated. During the war, in January, 
1917, he lived for some time in the Desert, and, while the 
days were full of sunshine, the temperature at night was 
44°, representing a difference of 60° between the day and 
night temperature. On one occasion he went to see a 
patient in a Swiss sanatorium, and had there not been 
a mountain railway it would have been impossible 
to find the spot on account of the prevailing mist. The 
patient told him that in that month of April there 
had been only thirteen days on which they had seen the 
sun at all. The British climate, said Dr. Willoughby, 
was a mixed one, but it was fitted to the British race, 
and had helped to make that race what it was. In any 
statement which went forth from the meeting it was, of 
course, important to avoid exaggeration, and also to avoid 
the mention of certain British health resorts at the 
expense of others. The sunshine records for all the 
resorts on the coast from Margate to Torquay only varied 
by small fractions. An important point was to have 
amenities at these resorts; the British people did not 
want casinos, but they did want good music and entertain- 
ment, and he thought, also, that the hotel people wanted 
waking up a little. 


PROPOSALS FOR ACTION 

Dr. Fortescue Fox, who has been the leading spirit 
in this movement, then read a memorandum which the 
provisional committee had prepared. Various suggestions 
for revision were accepted at the meeting, and the state- 
ment as revised appears beiow. 

Colonel R. H. Evriot said that it was not for the medical 
profession to deal with hotel accommodation, cost of 
living, and so on, yet those were questions which affected 
movement towards getting 
British resorts had many 
Sewage 
The 


largely the success of the 
patients to winter in England. 


advantages, first in respect of good sanitation. 
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food was generally excellent, and one knew what one wa 
eating ; it was plainer and better than was met wi 
abroad. The country was a beautiful one, and full gf forer 
interest of all kinds. The climate in many southern town a 
was very mild, with a large proportion of winter SUNShing ot 
Patients also had the advantage of being within Teach - 
doctors of their own race, and he did not think there Wen a . 
any doctors as good. But patients demanded a gTeate i 
standard of comfort than had been possible in the aye 
British hotel in the past. “ = 
Sir Witit1am Wirtcox thought the statement a litt, 
too restrained. Moreover, the point should be Made . 
that for invalids suffering from complaints of a theumat; ts 
nature there were spas in the British Isles which coulil thon 
be well utilized during the winter months. Bath Was on sir E 
of the finest winter spas in the world. Wilk 
Dr. Watts EDEN said that although he had at Vatiog| To t 
times sent patients for convalescence to English Coast] Brow 
resorts, he had not been very successful. The Post-watl its 1 
craze for excitement appeared to affect’ even the cop regio 
valescent patient, who declared that he or she would 
bored to death at a particular British resort. Somebody 
ought to write a thesis on the therapeutic value of dy. 
ness. For the worn-out mind and body quietude wy. 
wanted, with the kind of amusements which could _ 
enjoyed without emotional thrill. 
Dr. R. A. YounG said that it was possible to envisag, other 
great results from this movement on the medical side] short 
but it badly needed the co-operation of the public ee 
rities of the places concerned, the hotel proprietors, ani" 
those responsible for the social amenities. In some foreig Medic 
countries there was available a collective account of thei nend 
spas, with particulars of their climates and of their pm i. 
vision for visitors, and something of the kind was nec saital 
sary here. Dr. C. A. Mortitock-Brown urged thal dtho 
sanitation in respect of water supplies and drainage shoy’|"om 
precede any influx of convalescents into the country seq uuder 
side ; she had often come across Londoners sent to recnit medi 
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in areas where there was inadequate sanitation to cop i 
: . . at 
with infectious outbreaks. Dr. CoLtis HALLOwEs referred Eine 


to the desirability of the members of the local professigg - 
in each region coming together to decide as to the mog} dima 
suitable spots to send patients. Dr. E. P. PCUuLton pit} saso: 
in a word for the East Coast. He had had a letter fronjchara 
a practitioner in Cromer pointing out that the East Coasting 
was not such a dreary place in winter as was sometime) 
imagined, and that really uncomfortable winds occur 

only in March and April, while the winter sunshine recor Th 
for Cromer was even higher than for Bexhill. Dr. Ecaen,. 
Mortanp said that when he was in charge of a foreigt thom 
health resort a small local committee was established whidll clima 
concerned itself with the conduct of the place from from 
health point of view. On that committee hotel pmjAtlar 
prietors and public men, as well as doctors, were aij carrie 
represented, and it proved very useful in promoting th", is 
amenities of the place. Dr. GeorFREY Howmes said thi 7 
there was already a movement whereby medical men ai};, 4, 
the municipal authorities in the health resorts of ti} gous; 
country were being brought together. One of the dit 
culties in the whole question was that members of t& 
medical profession in general knew so little of climatolog Col 
He suggested that the present movement in favour js, 
wintering in England might well get in touch with 9" 
Spa Practitioners Group of the British Medical Asso ; a 
would be available 
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After other speakers had addressed the meeting, chief a lit 
with a view to emphasizing the claims of certain localitlf place 
for inclusion in the statement, the CHAIRMAN said that ugh 
with 





suggestions made at the meeting would be duly considett 
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hat One wa} and a revised statement drawn up. A rather important 
S Met wif int was a proposal that there should be regional con- 
and full , ferences, perhaps three or four such conferences to cover 
ithern tow the coast, where the medical men in the district could 
ms SUNShing meet together and talk over the advantages of the 
MN Teach gf gifferent areas. He thought that such conferences would 
< there wer} prove Very useful indeed. 

da. greate The memorandum, amended on the lines suggested at 
the Averag) ihe meeting, was then unanimously approved, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to carry the matter further. The 
committee included the signatories to the letter calling 
the meeting—namely, Sir Farquhar Buzzard, Dr. Watts 
Eden, Colonel R. H. Elliot, Dr. Fortescue Fox, Sir 
Thomas Horder, Dr. Robert Hutchison, Dr. E. P. Poulton, 
sir Humphry Rolleston, Sir StClair Thomson, Sir William 
Willcox, Dr. W. G. Willoughby, and Dr. R. A. Young. 
1 at Varioy To these it was proposed to add the name of Dr. King 
iglish cogg Brown, and also to give the committee power to add to 
he Post-war its number, including members. representing the coast 
N the cop 
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Somebody MEMORANDUM ON BRITISH WINTER SEASIDE 
lue of dull. RESORTS 
etude wa It is impossible at the present time for most people to 


h Could bel javel abroad for health, thus gaining complete change of 
groundings, mental and physical. But the same benefits in 
to €Nvisag other forms can be obtained in our own country, and the 
edical sid] short and comfortable journey to the seaside is often more 
tblic autho| advisable for invalids and convalescents. Over one hundred 
rietors, anjj @arine resorts In this country are now described in the 
ome foreig Medical Directory. Only a few of these are usuaily recom- 

‘Imnded for the winter months; and they are generally 
unt of ther regarded abroad as summer places! On the 6,000 miles of 
F their Pt! British coast there is actually a profusion and variety of places 
Was llect| witable for winter visitors as far as climate is concerned, 
urged thétfalthough many of them are not yet adequately equipped. 
nage shor’|"~m the health point of view the coast is therefore an 
ountry sq{undeveloped asset, to an extent hardly realized either by 





t to recniij medical men and the travelling public or the localities 
on to cop themselves. ; 
rES refed The object of the present statement is to set forth the 


_ values attaching to the various groups of winter marine resorts 
| professia fr the guidance of those who usually winter in warmer 
oO the mos{dimates. The tempering or tonic influences of the sea, at all 
SULTON pilfseasons, give to the seashore definite climatic and medical 
letter fronjcharacters. Marine resorts must therefore always be dis- 
East Cog] tinguished from “inland health resorts. Only the seaside in 
sometimal tte winter season will be here considered. 
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THE WINTER WARMTH OF BRITAIN 
The British seaside resorts differ widely in the quality of 
ithe air, aspect, exposure, and winter temperature. Many of 
®\thm in the south and west have very equable sheltered 
shed whit limates, unaffected by the Polar currents, and _ protected 
ce from iftom easterly winds by intervening land. They lie open to the 
hotel pmjAtlantic and to the Gulf Stream, which is so effectual a heat 
, were afarier that Cape Wrath is as warm in winter as the Isle 
moting th}! Wight. Hence it is that the British Islands enjoy a 
5 said til dimate 20° warmer than would be proper to their latitude, 
s&s may be judged by the fact that, where shelter is good, 












en ali} ‘ 
1 m f th nthe West, palms and fuchsias, eucalyptus and hydrangeas 
ts Of Wfourish in the open air, 
f the dit 


ers of tf} §=Comparison wiTtH ALPINE RESORTS AND THE RIVIERA 
imatolog} Comparing the British resorts with winter places in the 
favour bs. Riviera, and the Desert, the average temperature from 
. with ty: vember to March, the ‘‘ invalids’ winter,’’ is 24° in the 
11 Associ Alps, 45° in the South-West of England, 49° at Nice, and 
ilable f 679 at Assouan. The daily range of temperature, a matter 
of Importance for invalids, shows striking differences: it is 
I in the Alps, 18° at Nice, 28° at Assouan, and 8-10° in 
the West of England. 
af AS compared with the Riviera, the days in England are 
ng, chiel t little cooler, but the nights are considerably warmer. In 
n localiti place of a sudden fall in temperature at sunset, the Western 
d that @ughts are warm from the protecting clouds. A dry atmosphere, 
considem@ With cold in the Alps or heat in the Desert, is sometimes cf 
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definite medical value ; but it is also true that the more 


humid British winter resorts, with great equability of- tem- 
perature, are very favourable to the preservation and restora- 
tion of health. The proportion of sunshine and of daylight 
cut off by a cloudy atmosphere may differ greatly within a 
few miles. It often happens that when cloud or fog prevails 
in London or further north, the day is luminous, with bright 
sunshine, on the coast. ‘‘ Fogs are often very localized, sea 
fogs being more prevalent in summer and land fogs in winter ; 
on the English Channel fogs occur five times more often in 
June than they do in November, whilst in London land fogs 
are twenty times more prevalent in December than in June cr 
July ’’ (Hawkins). 
Tue WestTERN Coasts 
This wide area includes the West of Scotland, the coasts of 
Ireland and Wales and of the Isle of Man, and of the western 
counties from the Severn to Portland Bill, and has practically 
5 very temperate and equable. Excepting 


” 


an ‘‘ ocean climate, 
sheltered places, it is a stormy region, but fogs and mists are 
uncommon. Among the more interesting wintering places are, 
in the North-West, Blackpool, Southport, Lytham St. Annes, 
Douglas, Llandudno, and Colwyn Bay. Further south are 
Barmouth, Aberdovey, Aberystwyth, and Tenby in Wales ; 
Sidmouth, Exmouth, Teignmouth, and Torquay in South 
Devon ; Falmouth, Penzance, and St. Ives in Cornwall. In 
the Channel Islands Jersey and Guernsey have slightly higher 
temperatures, both in the air and sea, as well as longer 
hours of sunshine. It may be noted that mortality tables 
in the South-West often show the influence of sheltered 
climates in prolonging life. 


SouTH AND SouTH-East Coasts 

These extend from Portland Bill to the estuary of the 
Thames. The South is two degrees cooler than the South-West, 
but more sunny. The southern air is more bracing towards 
the east—for example, at Brighton, the largest seaside town 
in England, where the air in winter is strong and invigorating. 
Worthing is more sheltered, and equally sunny. Further west 
are Littlehampton, Bognor Regis, Southsea, and Bourne- 
mouth, the latter a well-established place for winter visitors. 
Other wintering places in this region are Ventnor, Swanage, 
and Weymouth. 

In the South-East of England the blending of the sedative 
western air with the tonic eastern air gives the coast a special 
quality, well suited for rather robust people, especially 
children, at all seasons of the year. Westcliff-on-Sea and 
Hastings, with St. Leonards, have local shelter and aspect 
appropriate for invalids in winter, especially those with 
respiratory catarrhs. Eastbourne, with a south-eastern aspect, 
and Seaford and Bexhill, are more bracing. Clacton-on-Sea 
and Felixstowe, with their fine air and ‘nearly southern 
aspect, can be recommended in the early part of the winter, 
and even the more northern Lowestoft. November and 
December are often pleasant at the Thanet resorts—Margate 
and Westgate, Ramsgate and Broadstairs. All the southern 
places have sunshine records averaging two and a half to two 
and three-quarter hours per diem from November to March. 
Many other places not here mentioned have similar climatic 
advantages. 


MeEpDIcAL VALUE OF THE WINTER RESORTS 

The seaside has a value for the tired city dweller in winter 
as well as in summer. It is one of the surest available means 
of mental and physical refreshment and recovery from slight 
ailments. In winter-time establishments for recuperative 
baths are an additional attraction. 

Experience has proved particular values of the coast resorts 
for disordered health. The many disturbances of health which 
are the precursors of illness in middle life may often be 
allayed by a right choice of marine climate, with diet, baths, 
and rest or exercise in pleasant surroundings. 

In the south-west a soothing or sedative influence pre- 
dominates—the breathing becomes easier, bronchial and other 
respiratory catarrhs are allayed, the action of the skin is 
encouraged, tissue changes are diminished, the tension of the 
circulation and nervous stimulation are reduced. Those 
suffering from fatigue and overstrain are more inclined to rest 
and sleep. Health resorts having this quality, such as 
Hastings and Torquay, with its well-appointed medical bath 
establishment, Falmouth, Weymouth, Sidmouth, Tenby, and 
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many others, are therefore often chosen for respiratory and 
circulatory disorders, and for many forms of nervous 
exhaustion. 

There is also in England a group of winter resorts on the 
south and south-east coasts where the predominating influence 
is stimulant. The ‘‘ bracing’’ quality of the air leads to 
increased cooling of the body, larger demands on digestion and 
tissue change, increased activity of the excretory organs and 
of the heart, and more nervous activity and exercise. The 
invigorating influence of the sea is especially beneficial after 
catarrhs and influenza, and in convalescence from serious 
illness. There is a wide choice of winter resorts of this 
character, such as Brighton, Eastbourne and Worthing (both 
with hot sea baths), Bournemouth, Westcliff-on-Sea, 
Aberystwyth, Colwyn Bay, Lytham St. Annes, and many 
others. 

It is remarkable that simple remedies such as change of 
air to the coast, with increased daylight and sunshine and the 
cessation of work and worry, should be sufficient to remove 
catarrh, to complete the recovery from illness, and even to 
check the onset of disease. In the summer the open-air life on 
the shore often meets the needs of health and pleasure, but 
it must be recognized that the requirements of a winter resort 
are much more exacting. Although many places have pro- 
vided the music, social amenities, and entertainments which 
are necessary for visitors, there is still much to be learnt 
from Continental resorts in this respect. Pleasant employment 
and distraction for the mind are necessary in the pursuit of 
health. Moreover, to make the British coast resorts more 
generally available, it seems desirable that the cost of 
accommodation for visitors should be reduced. 

In addition to the coast resorts, there are inland spas in 
the British Islands that can be utilized in the winter months. 





INCURABLE CANCER 


A METROPOLITAN SURVEY 

Some early inquiries made by the Departmental Com- 
mittee on Cancer gave the impression that a great many 
women died in London without having availed themselves 
of existing facilities for hospital treatment. To test the 
validity of this belief an investigation was made of hos- 
pital patients suffering from incurable cancer, the results 
of which have been published by the Ministry of Health 
in a report by Dr. Forber—better known as Janet Lane- 
Claypon.' The material was difficult to report on, because 
the returns covered a number of complex factors, and 
those from the voluntary hospitals within the selected area 
fell very short of the numbers anticipated. In the end it 
was possible to obtain records of 1,983 patients, only about 
300 of whom had been in the voluntary hospitals. The 
area selected was South-East London, and most of the 
records come from the twenty municipal hospitals of that 
district. The more important complicating factors in the 
record were the site of growth and the previous surgical 
or radiological history of the patient. The inquiry con- 
firmed two familiar features of the cancer problem: the 
low mortality among women from cancer of the lip, tongue, 
mouth, and larynx ; and the overwhelmingly high relative 
mortality from cancer of the reproductive organs. The 
large numbers who had received palliative treatment or 
an exploratory operation had not been foreseen. When 
the cases had been divided into classes—(1) recurrence 
after radical operation ; (2) treatment by irradiation ; 
(3) palliative operation ; (4) exploratory operation ; and 
(5) no operation or irradiation—it was seen that only 
61.3 per cent. belong to Group 5. 


TIME AND CHOICE OF TREATMENT 
No less than 69 per cent. of all the patients, and 
probably more, made application in the first place to a 
private practitioner, by whom they were referred to 


‘Janet E. Forber: Incurable Cancer. Reports on Public Health 
and Medical Subjects, No. 66. H.M. Stationery Office, 1931. 
Pp. 59. (Is. 
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the voluntary or municipal hospital. Only 206 patien 
applied direct to the municipal service, twenty-eight ba 
referred by the district medical officer. These figures con 
stitute a striking testimony to the work and place of the 
general practitioner. ; 

It proved difficult to get a clear answer to the questions: 
When did the patient first become aware of symptoms) 
When did he first seek help? and When did he first atten 
hospital? Generally, more than half the patients who 
applied to a general practitioner did so within one Month 
of first noticing the symptoms, and of those who applied 
direct to a hospital about one-third attended within the 
same period. The data are too inadequate for the Teport 
to give definite figures showing the interval which elapsed 
between visiting a practitioner and being referred by him 
to a hospital. Since all these patients were incurabj 
by the time they consulted the hospital, and since op the 
whole they seem to have sought help soon after Noticing 
their symptoms, the conclusion is that cancer of Certain 
sites progresses to a comparatively advanced stage befor 
causing symptoms severe enough to alarm the patient 
These figures exonerate the practitioner from the charge 
sometimes brought against him of delaying under his ow) 
care patients who ought to be sent to hospital for more 
radical procedures. Indeed, the tables show that patients 
suffering from cancer of the stomach and colon got to 
hospital rather more quickly if they consulted a private 
doctor than if they went direct. The only indications og 
any delay were found in cases of cancer of the rectup 
and oesophagus. 


DuRATION OF ILLNESS AND OF IN-PATIENT TREATMENT 

In-patient care was available for all applicants at the 
municipal hospitals without delay ; the patient was usually 
admitted on the day he applied or on the following day, 
The final stages of the disease are seldom long—hardly 
longer than those of diseases usually regarded as far mor 
acute. There is also some indication that the duration i 
shorter in elderly people. The average in-patient treat 
ment in these cases was 2.28 months ; for 46 per cent. it 
was under one month ; and only 7 per cent. spent mor 
than six months in hospital. 

The average age of death in cases of cancer of the skin 
and prostate was particularly high, while the mean age 
of death from cancer of the lung, uterus, and ovary wer 
low. Generally speaking, cancer attacks the female repr 
ductive organs earlier than it attacks the male organs, 4 
study of the proportions of recurrent and of untreatel 
cases according to the age at death shows that th 
great majority of untreated cases of cancer of th 
breast, uterus, and tongue die over the age of fi, 
and it is approximately true to say that, while from 
one-quarter to one-third below the age of 60 are wu 
treated, only from one-quarter to one-third are treated 
above this age. This may be because old people fe 
disinclined to face radical procedures, or because ther 
trouble less about their symptoms, or because the diseat 
has a shorter natural duration. It seems likely that th 
proportion of elderly people treated will increase with t& 
more extended use of radiation. 


CURABILITY 

All suffering from cancer can be grouped under tht 
heads: those dying without treatment, those “* cured! 
(the standard for which is taken as ten years withot 
recurrence), and those dying within ten years after so 
form of treatment. The use of the term ‘‘ incidence 
as synonymous with mortality is incorrect, thoug 
frequently used. The present inquiry, taken in conju 
tion with previous publications of the Ministry, makes 
possible to group cases of cancer of the breast, tongy 
and uterus in these three classes. For every 100 @ 
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of cancer of the breast which occur, 21 are cured, 48 are 
treated but die from recurrence, and 31 die untreated. 
For cancer of the tongue the figures are 9 per cent., 
40 per cent., and 51 per cent. ; and for cancer of the 
cervix, 18 per cent., 27 per cent., and 55 per cent. The 
pases of calculation for the uterus and the tongue are 
not, however, so reliable as those for the breast. 

The report concludes by suggesting three important 
objects of inquiry: (1) the social services question, Are 
there adequate nursing facilities in any given area, and to 
what extent do patients use them? ; (2) the biological 
question, What is the natural duration of the untreated 
disease, and what is its relation to the age at onset or 
at death ? ; and (3) the curative question, What propor- 
tion of patients are treated radically, and what are the 
results ? It is necessary to acquire information of this 
kind before those concerned with the control of cancer can 
attempt to cope with that very complex problem on a 
sound foundation. 








OO —————S———— 


France 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT] 





Depopulation 

The congresses are over, and every department of niedicine 
has been discussed. France should now be able to take 
good care of her population, but, as it was forcibly pointed 
out at the Congress of Social Hygiene held at Mulhouse, 
the first necessity is that there should be a population. 
Exclusive of foreigners the population of France is about 
38 millions, roughly the same as it was just before the war 
of 1870. The population of Germany over this period, 
however, has increased from 39 to 65 millions, and that of 
Italy from 25 to 42 millions. The birth rate of- France has 
decreased by more than 30 per cent., and it is probable 
that it will go on decreasing ; this is partly because of 
the comparatively small number of births during the war, 
and partly because the younger generation seems strongly 
in favour of birth control. A declining population is the 
greatest danger we have to face. The medical profession 
is doing its utmost to fight infant mortality, and Dr. 
Devraigne, well known as an ardent protector of both 
mother and child, showed us a film, which is to travel 
throughout France, illustrating the principles of hygiene— 
the care of the child, hygiene in the home, the conse- 
quences of alcoholism, protection against infectious 
diseases, etc. The congress dispersed after having pro- 
posed that the Government should consider all questions 
connected with ante- and post-natal care of the mother and 
child as of the first importance, and, further, that taxation 
should vary in accordance with the number of children in 
the family. This is yet another example of an error which 
is common in France—that of appealing to the State 
rather than to the individual. 


The Rat Menace 

War was declared against the rat by the delegates from 
twenty countries who met at the Pasteur Institute. The 
figures revealed were astounding. In America, year in, 
year out, the rat destroys agricultural produce to the 
value of a billion dollars, in England £15,000,000, and in 
France 200 million francs. A rat consumes 16 lb. of wheat 
a year, and it has been calculated (not without humour) 
that under ‘‘ ideal ’’ conditions, a pair of rats might be 
Tesponsible for 3,000,000 descendants in one year. Perhaps 
it is just as well that they. are germ carriers, and thus 
subject to epizootic diseases ; otherwise, in a very short 
period of time, which could be easily calculated by the 
mathematician, the whole world—humanity included— 
Would be nibbled away. Most of the methods employed 
to combat the rat only succeed in driving it over to the 








next man’s barn ; it is therefore of the first importance 
that this crusade should be an international one. Pro- 
fessor Marchoux, president of the congress, insisted on the 
necessity of arousing the interest of the whole world and 
of co-ordinating effort. Dr. Loir relied more especially 
on the sporting instinct of a special breed of cats which is 
native to Le Havre, and which seems to have the fighting 
instinct of the Normans as an innate quality. 


Unsuspected Dangers of Butter 

Rats are obviously hostile and dangerous to humanity, 
but if anything looks innocent, is it not that vitamin- 
provider, butter? Professors Levaditi, Kling, and Lépine, 
however, have suggested that it takes a share in dis- 
seminating infantile paralysis. They have demonstrated 
by experiments with monkeys that butter is a most suc- 
cessful virus carrier, even after it has been kept at a 
temperature below freezing point for three months. They 
conclude that butter should be suspect in cases — of 
epidemics, and that prophylactic measures should be 
taken. How this is to be done is something of a problem. 


A New Medical Unit 

The faculty of Medicine at Lyons has been transferred 
to Grange Blanche, in the suburbs. Two large hospitals 
are soon to be moved into its immediate neighbourhood— 
the Charité Hépital, which is the largest in Lyons, and 
the Military Hospital, Desgenettes, which is connected 
with the national military medical school. This will mean 
an immense saving of time and effort, and is in keeping 
with the modern tendency towards centralization, but it 
will be necessary to accustom ourselves to the idea of a 
hospital city rather than a city hospital. It is hoped that 
this more up-to-date arrangement, which has been made 
possible by increased transport facilities, will serve its 
purpose until transport has been still more simplified, and 
the carbon-dioxide-poisoned inhabitants of the modern 
tentacular city can be spread over a much larger area 
outside the city in which they work. The problem of 
the hospital will arise once more, of course, but this may 
be solved by the ambulance aeroplane in the future. 


The Psychotechnicist 

Efficiency is a compelling force. It is responsible for the 
creation of yet another specialist in our midst—the psycho- 
technical doctor. For the first time physicians have been 
called to the Congress of Technical Teaching, and asked 
to give their expert advice on the choice of a career. 
Numerous examples of children born during the war are 
now met with in the technical colleges. The horrors, the 
strong emotions, and the sorrows which their mothers 
experienced during pregnancy have left their mark. They 
are hypersensitive individuals, who inhibit their emotions, 
tremble at the slightest remark, however gently spoken, 
who are tortured by a continual need for useless move- 
ment, and whose impulses are often violent. It is neces- 
sary to employ mental hygiene and medical treatment in 
the case of such individuals, because neurotics can be cured 
if the origin of their malady can be discovered. But it is 
not only a question of curing or of relieving a malady, 
but also of economizing effort. The schoolmaster has 
complained of the intensive efforts required with such 
individuals and the uncertainty of the results. It must be 
endeavoured, therefore, in certain cases, to save the school- 
master from wasting time, to open the eyes of the family 
to the facts, and to remove the painful confusion which 
these unhappy individuals must feel in a society for which 
they are not made. It is here that the advice of the 
physician is required, and from now onwards the im- 
portant place which systematic medical investigation must 
take in technical education, and in all organizations con- 
nected with the training of the adolescent, must be 
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London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine 
At the last meeting of the Court of Governors of the 
London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, with 
Sir Holburt Waring in the chair, Sir Harry Goschen, 
chairman of the Board of Management, in presenting the 
seventh annual report, said that the School had completed 
two years’ occupation of the new building, and the 
foundations of the courses of study and of the various 
research activities of the School had been laid on a sound 
basis. The dean and the School council were to be 
congratulated on the year’s results as shown by the 
examinations, particularly in the case of the new 
university diplomas of bacteriology and public health, 
and also upon the important developments in the course 
of study in tropical medicine and hygiene. The Board 
found satisfaction in having placed clinical tropical 
medicine on a broader and better-defined basis, in associa- 
tion with the Hospital for Tropical Diseases. In carrying 
out the programme of teaching and research to which 
the School had set its hand, it was comforting to learn 
that the Exchequer grant of £40,000 a year, paid through 
the University, appeared to be reasonably safe for some 
time, notwithstanding the present financial emergency. 
The annual report stated that a Supplemental Charter 
had been granted to the School, and the amendments 
embodied therein provided for the addition to the Board 
of Management of a representative of the Colonial Office, 
and for the retirement of one-third of the members of 
the enlarged Board at intervals of three years. The Board 
had been considering the administration of the School 
and the functions of the staff. It had recognized as an 
accepted principle in university institutions that the pro- 
fessors and other teachers on the staff should have a 
proper share of influence in the management of the work. 
This end was secured if one of the professors appointed 
to be dean presided over the deliberations of the School 
council, and afterwards sat with the Board and took part 
in its discussions. The Board had decided that the 
appointment of dean should be held during its pleasure, 
though, in the first instance, for a period of five years. 
The dean was to assume the functions hitherto allotted 
to the director with regard to leave and sick leave, and 
to have the responsibility for all questions of discipline 
throughout the School. After adopting the memorandum, 
the Board had decided to offer the appointment of dean 
to Professor W. W. Jameson. The death of Sir Andrew 
Balfour had left a vacancy in the post of director of the 
division of tropical medicine and hygiene. This appoint- 
ment was a matter of extreme difficulty, but it would 
come up for further consideration at an early date. In 
reporting on the financial position, grateful acknowledge- 
ment was made of the help given by the Medical Research 
Council, the Empire Marketing Board, and the Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research. The whole 
of the research work of the division of epidemiology 
and vital statistics was financed by the Medical Research 
Council ; the division of bacteriology and immunology 
also received from the Council a large grant, which was 
essential for the carrying out of its studies of experimental 
epidemiology ; while the work attaching to the newly 
founded chair of medical industrial psychology also 
depended largely on financial aid from the Council. A 
report of the dean (Professor Jameson) was _ presented, 
incorporating the departmental reports. The members 
of the Court, standing, observed a few moments’ silence 
to do honour to the three great figures in tropical medicine 
who have passed away during 1931—namely, Sir Andrew 











i 
Balfour, the first director of the School, and Sir David 
Bruce and Sir William Simpson, both members of th 
Court of Governors. ‘ 


Bristol Medical School Reunion 

Under the chairmanship of Dr. Charles Corfield, Nearl 
150 medical practitioners attended the annual reunic, 
dinner of the Bristol Medical School, held at Clifton last 
week. In proposing the health of Professor D. C. Rayner 
the principal guest of the evening, the chairman said 
a great many of those present were under an obligation, 
to the professor for teaching them all they knew and 
helping them out of many difficulties. The high standagg 
of professional conduct set by him, and his personal charm 
had done much to win the esteem of all with whom he 
came in contact. In reply, Professor Rayner said he haq 
been connected with Bristol University for twenty-five 
years, and could not help comparing the medical schog| 
as he first knew it with the wonderful building they noy 
possessed. Great progress had been made during that 
time, but prestige did not consist entirely of buildings, 
however magnificent they might be. A much more impor. 
tant asset was the keenness and enterprise of the stag 
graduates and undergraduates. If they took full advantage 
of the opportunities offered, the future of Bristol Univer. 
sity would be even more brilliant than its past. The 
president’s health was proposed by Dr. Leonard Moore, 
and the evening concluded with the handing of the Rugby 
football cup to Mr. Hughes, captain of the Bristol Royal 
Infirmary side. 


Employment of Married Medical Women by the 
London County Council 

The London County Council at its last meeting had 
before it a resolution passed by the Medical Women’s 
Federation expressing the firm opinion of that body that 
marriage should not constitute a bar to the appointment 
of a woman to any medical post, nor should it bea 
cause for the termination of her contract ; her ability 
to carry out such a contract should be the only deciding 
factor. The Council’s policy with regard to the employ- 
ment of married women is embodied in a Standing Order 
which provides that, with certain exceptions and subject 
to certain conditions, the marriage of a woman shall put 
an end to her contract of service with the Council, and 
married women should be ineligible for employment o 
re-employment in the Council’s service. It was decided 
to inform the Federation that its protest had been noted, 
that the Council had a settled policy with regard to the 
employment of married women, and that, in the Council’ 
view, it would be undesirable to disturb that policy by 
singling out one section of the staff for differentid 
treatment. 


Chief Medical Superintendents of L.C.C. 
Hospital Service 

The late Metropolitan Asylums Board, ten years ago, 
approved an arrangement whereby three of its medical 
superintendents, whilst still retaining their posts as such, 
were appointed ‘‘ chief medical officers,’’ one for th 
infectious hospitals service, one for the children’s institu 
tions and surgical tuberculosis service, and the third fot 
the medical tuberculosis service. This arrangement ha 
worked well in practice, and the London County Council, 
which has inherited the institutions of the Metropolitat 
Asylums Board, has decided that it shall be continued, but 
that the designation shall be changed to that of ‘ chié 
medical superintendent.’’ In addition to their ordinaty 
remuncration as medical superintendents, the chief medicd 
officers ot the infectious hospitals service and of th 
children’s institutions and surgical tuberculosis service eat 
receive an allowance at the rate of £200 a year, and th 
chief medical officer of the medical tuberculosis servi 
an allowance at the rate of £125 a year. 
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Presentation to Dr. J. Yule, Hull 

After six years in the public health service of the city 
and port of Hull, Dr. John Yule, senior assistant medical 
oficer of health, has been appointed medical officer of 
health to the county borough of West Bromwich. On 
the eve of his departure, a representative meeting of the 
Hull health and port sanitary staffs was held in the 
Council Chamber at the Guildhall, to present to Dr. Yule 
a mahogany sectional bookcase. The chairman, Dr. N. 
Gebbie, medical officer of health for the city and port 
of Hull, said that although he had been in Hull only 
four weeks, Dr. Yule had in that time rendered him 
invaluable assistance, which he very highly appreciated. 
In making the presentation, Dr. Leete, medical superin- 
tendent, Infectious Diseases Hospitals, observed that 
Dr. Yule had, in the course of his experience, covered 
every phase of public health work, including the transfer- 
ence to the local authority of two large public assistance 
institutions and hospitals. Other speakers paid tributes 
to the sterling work and worth of Dr. Yule, who, in 
thanking all subscribers to the gift, remarked that he 
would always look back with pleasure to the whole-hearted 
assistance which had been given him during the past six 
years. Dr. D. L. Macrae Tod, senior medical officer at 
the Anlaby Road Institution, extended, on behalf of all 
sections of the health department staff, a warm welcome 
to Dr. Gebbie as head of the department. 





Scotland 


Health of Scotland 
The report of the MRegistrar-General for the quarter 








.ending September 30th, 1931, which has just been issued, 


shows that the 22,659 births registered during the quarter 
were 1,463 fewer than in the previous quarter, giving a 
rate of 18.6 per 1,000 of the population. This is 0.7 per 
1,000 below the average rate for the corresponding 
quarters of the five preceding years. The rates range 


from 26.9 in Coatbridge, 22.9 in Port Glasgow, and 22.5 | 


in Hamilton, down to 15.8 in Edinburgh, and to 12.4, 12.5, 
and 12.9 in the counties of Bute, Selkirk, and Peebles 
respectively. The total births of the quarter included 
11,450 male and 11,209 female children. The number 
of marriages registered in the quarter was 9,351, or 1,193 
more than in the previous quarter. With regard to 
deaths, the number during the quarter was 13,242, or 
2,676 fewer than those recorded in the previous quarter. 
The death rate was 10.8 per 1,000, being 2.4 below that 
for the previous quarter, and 0.1 below the standard 
figure for this period in the preceding five years. In the 
aggregate of large burghs the death rate was 10.9 as com- 
pared with 10.8 for the rest of Scotland. Deaths regis- 
tered during the three months under review were: for 
July, 4,512; for August, 4,303; and for September, 
4,427 ; with equivalent monthly death rates of 11.0, 10.5, 
and 11.1 respectively. As regards infant mortality, the 
deaths of children under 1 year numbered 1,353, equiva- 
lent to a death rate of 60 per 1,000 registered live births. 
This number was 514 less than in the previous quarter, 
while the rate compared favourably with the standard 
fate of 64 per 1,000 for this quarter. The rate in the 
aggregate of large burghs was 65 as compared with 53 for 
the rest of Scotland, the rate ranging from 83 in Perth, 
76 in Ayr and Stirling, and 73 in Glasgow, down to 33 in 
Dumfries and Hamilton, and 10 in Dumbarton. In the 
counties the rate ranged from 100 in Kinross, 98 in Caith- 
hess, down to 17 in Bute, 20 in Peebles, and 0 in 
Sutherland. Of these deaths 3.6 per cent. were attributed 
to the principal epidemic diseases, including 97 from 











measles, 19 from scarlet fever, 121 from whooping-cough, 
69 from diphtheria, 56 from influenza, and 54 from cerebro- 
spinal fever. The main feature in this group, as compared 
with the previous quarter, was the diminution of the 
deaths attributable to each of these diseases, with the 
exception of measles, from which 13 more deaths were 
recorded. Deaths from all forms of tuberculosis accounted 
for 7 per cent. of the total number. The quarterly 
death rate from all forms of tuberculosis was 76 per 
100,000 as compared with the standard rate of 83, and 
from respiratory tuberculosis 54 as compared with 58. 
Malignant disease accounted for 13.3 per cent. of deaths 
from all causes; although this represents 42 more 
than in the previous quarter, the rate is exactly equal 
to the standard for the same quarters of the previous 
five years. Deaths of mothers from diseases and accidents 
of pregnancy and childbirth numbered 115, equivalent 
to a rate of 508 per 100,000 births, which is 129 per 
100,000 below the standard average for the past five years. 
The total number of deaths assigned to accidents with 
motor vehicles was 201, or 48 more than those recorded 
in the previous quarter. 


Sanitary Progress in Edinburgh 

At a general meeting of members of the Edinburgh 
Women Citizens’ Association, held on December 3rd, 
Mr. Allan W. Ritchie, chief sanitary inspector for 
Edinburgh, gave an account of recent sanitary progress 
in the city. He said that Edinburgh used to have a 
reputation for extreme congestion, dingy and foul dwell- 
ings, and absence of sanitary facilities. Much had now 
been done by the city council for cleanliness, health, and 
the well-being of the community, but a great deal could 
still be done to secure a cleanly and healthy environment 
for the whole mass of citizens. In the larger question 
of housing and sanitary reform the corporation was carry- 
ing out various slum clearance schemes. A great trans- 
formation had taken place in the lives of occupiers 
transferred to new homes in the districts of Lochend, 
Prestonfield, and Niddrie. It had been found that a few 
tenants lagged behind in the progress of improvement, 
but, generally speaking, the change wrought by the 
majority of the transferred inhabitants had been remark- 
able. There were still many families throughout the city 
living in overcrowded conditions, but these were receiving 
attention as alternative accommodation became available. 
There were numerous instances of sub-letting in small 
two-apartment houses, where all the accommodation was 
intended for one family. It was found that the charges 
for sub-letting rooms sometimes exceeded the normal rent 
of the whole house, and this form of overcrowding was 
a very serious matter, which resulted in cramping of sleep- 
ing accommodation and lack of separate accommodation 
for the different sexes. With regard to smoke abatement, 
much had been done by approved methods in firing factory 
furnaces and heating public buildings, as well as by the 
extended use of gas and electricity in houses ; the demand 
for solid smokeless fuel was gradually being met. With 
regard to clean food production, many places where food 
was produced had now been modernized, and there had 
been a widespread adoption of the practice of making 
up foodstuffs in packets and wrappings to lessen the 
amount of handling. Great strides had also been made 
in the better distribution of milk, which was now largely 
delivered in sterilized bottles. 


Child Guidance Clinic 
A child guidance clinic for Roman Catholic children has 
been established, with the approval of the ecclesiastical 
authorities, at India Buildings, Edinburgh. This is 
intended to deal with ‘‘ problem ’’ children who, with 
average home conditions, discipline, and physical care, 
fail to conform in behaviour to average children of similar 
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age. These children will be allowed certain hours each 
week from school work in order to attend the clinic, where 
investigations will be carried out to discover, if possible, 
the cause of the aberrations in their conduct. The staff 
of the clinic will consist of: Dr. M. MacGown, as 
psychiatrist ; Sister Marie Hilda, lecturer in psychology, 
Dowanhill Training College, Glasgow, as consulting psycho- 
logist ; Miss MacCluskey, M.A., lecturer in psychology at 
Craiglockhart Training College, as senior psychologist ; and 
Miss Downey, M.A., as social worker. 





Ireland 





Jital Statistics for the Irish Free State 
The return for the quarter ending September 30th, 1931, 
records that 14,405 births were registered in the Irish Free 
State, representing an annual birth rate of 19.5 per 1,000 
of the estimated population. The corresponding figures for 
Northern Ireland was 20.7, for England and Wales 16.0, 
and for Scotland 18.6. The rate in the Irish Free State 
was 1.0 below the average (20.5) for the third quarters 
of the ten years 1921-30. Deaths registered during the 
quarter numbered 8,373, or an annual rate of 11.3 per 
1,000, this rate being 0.5 below the average (11.8) for the 
third quarters of the preceding ten years. Of the deaths 
registered 705, or 8.4 per cent., were those of infants 
under 1 year, the number of deaths of infants being 
equivalent to 49 per 1,000 births, compared with 71, 89, 
and 68 respectively for the three previous quarters. 
Epidemic diseases were responsible for 3807 deaths, a 
figure slightly below that for the same quarter last year. 
The mortality from all forms of tuberculosis was 1.1 per 
1,009, the rate for the aggregate city or borough areas 
and urban districts being 1.4 per 1,000 of the population 
in these areas, compared with 1.0 for rural areas. Deaths 
ascribed to accidents and diseases of pregnancy and child- 
birth numbered 57, of which 17 were due to puerperal 
sepsis. The mortality rate for cancer was 0.98, compared 
with rates of 1.02 and 1.11 for the two previous quarters 
respectively. According to the Registrar’s returns there 
were 13,987 successful primary vaccinations during this 
quarter, or 97.1 to every 100 births registered. 
Water Supplies and Public Health 

At the annual general meeting of the Institute of 
Chemistry of Great Britain and Ireland (Free State 
Section), Mr. B. G. Fagan, Dublin City analyst, in a 
lecture on water in relation to public health, stated that 
the Dublin water supply was an upland surface water 
of very soft character, and the form of the nitrogenous 
matter indicated vegetable contamination only. The 
water had ample time for mixing and storage before 
passing to the lower reservoir, where it underwent further 
storage before delivery to the sand filters. About 16.5 
million gallons were filtered daily, and this was conveyed 
by pipe to Stillorgan, where a ten days’ supply was 
stored. Impurities from animal sources in drinking water 
introduced intestinal bacteria, and impurities could also 
yield poisonous chemical products in certain stages of 
decomposition. As regards the contamination of rivers, 
river water should not be used as a drinking supply unless 
carefully treated by storage and filtration, or filtration 
followed by chlorination. Shallow wells, which frequently 
contributed the water supply to villages and country 
houses, were particularly liable to pollution, and unless 
far removed from manured land and habitation they 
should always be regarded with suspicion. It was the 
duty of the sanitary authority to ensure that the com- 
munity had a supply of wholesome drinking water, and 
while this was generally the case in large towns, his expe- 
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Some years ago he condemned fifteen out of Seventeen 


wells in one rural district. 


inspection last year. 


Portlaoghise Mental Hospital 

In his report on Portlaoghise (Maryborough) Mental 
Hospital, Dr. D. Kelly states that there were 521 patients 
resident in this institution, an increase of one since his 


In the interval ninety patients wer 


admitted, thirty-seven were discharged, and _fifty-thre 
died, tuberculosis being responsible for the highest numbe; 
For patients with this disease he recommengs 
the erection of a separate building or sanatorium fo, 
isolation and treatment, and remarks that a few verandas 
or open-air shelters should be available for recent admis. 


of deaths. 


sions. 
the 
diseases. 


enthusiastic about their work. 


institution 


was 


free 


from 


With the exception of an outbreak of influenza, 


remarkably infectious 


According to the report the patients are very 


A large number of womeg 


are engaged in the laundry and dining halls, and forty 
male patients are employed on the farm and grounds, 
About thirty patients are occupied in the workshop, 
Food, clothing, and general supplies were found to be 
satisfactory. 








clinical teaching of gynaecology. 
‘now possible to discuss the case with a class of students 








Correspondence 





AVERTIN IN GYNAECOLOGY 

Sir,—Dr. James Young is to be congratulated upon his 
excellent article on avertin in gynaecology in the Journgl 
of December 5th, and for calling the attention of gynaeco- 
logists to the great benefit derived from the administration 
of avertin in this branch of medicine. 

Whilst agreeing with inost of the conclusions arrived at 
by Dr. Young we feel justified in drawing attention to some 
differences in the method as employed by us in Manchester, 
Reiteration of the advantages of avertin claimed by 
Dr. Young would be a waste of time and space, but one 
advantage not mentioned is the increased facility in the 


In hospital practice it is 


and allow all to examine her while she sleeps quietly for 
twenty minutes or more before operation, without any 


ill effects. 


We have certain differences in technique 
in pre-medication we do not use morphine. 





for example, 
The patient 


receives 1/60 grain of atropine after unconsciousness has 


been brought on by the avertin. 


Like Dr. Young we usea 


dose of avertin of 0.1 gram per kilo of body weight, ina 
3 per cent. solution, and ten minutes are taken for its intro 
duction. Unlike Dr. Young we have not varied the dose at 
all for obesity or age or for large ovarian cysts, and have 
not seen any harmful effects ; nor has any patient failed 
to need a superimposed anaesthetic in order to obtain full 


surgical anaesthesia. 


We differ most from Dr. Young on 


the question of an additional anaesthetic, for our practice 
is the routine administration of nitrous oxide and oxyget, 
which in nearly every case suffices to produce surgical 
relaxation in abdominal sections without causing the com 
gestion and increased haemorrhage associated with its use 


when not preceded by avertin. 


After-effects have bee 


noticeably absent, although we have not found that the 
avertin-gas-oxygen anaesthesia reduces the post-anaesthetic 
vomiting so common in gynaecological cases in which 
Apart from these cases, post-anaesthetit 
We are surprised 


radium is 


used. 


vomiting is absent or very infrequent. 
to note that Dr. Young has found post-operative headache 
not infrequent, for we have had only one case of transient 


headache, 


which 


lasted 


Pulmonary complications 
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—————— 
although on theoretical grounds we have not used avertin 
in the presence of any ‘‘ moist sounds ’’ in the chest, 
referring spinal anaesthesia in such cases. 

We would again emphasize the fact that, apart from 
the above-mentioned differences of opinion, technique, or 
results, we are in entire agreement with Dr. Young's 
article ; and although our conclusions are based on the 
comparatively smali number of 100 cases, in which we 
have co-operated as surgeon and anaesthetist, we put them 
forward in order to ventilate opinion and obtain informa- 
tion which may assist in perfecting the use of an innova- 
tion likely to be of enormous advantage to patient, 
clinical. teacher, and surgeon alike.—We are, etc., 

W. FLETCHER SHAW. 
H. K. ASHWORTH. 
Royal Infirmary, Manchester, Dec. 7th. 





ACIDOSIS AND KETOSIS IN CHILDREN 

Sir,—Dr. Shennan asks, in the Journal of December 
5th (p. 1064), why I recommend insulin in the treatment 
of cyclical vomiting and post-anaesthetic toxaemia. Really, 
he provides the answer further on in his own letter, when 
he says that several authors refer to the possibility of 
carbohydrate metabolism being interfered with by the 
intoxication, and that Frew states that glucose in these 
circumstances is useless, as it cannot be metabolized. 

The liver cannot do its work without a good store of 
glycogen. Insulin does two things: it promotes the 
utilization of sugar by the tissues, and it increases the 
storage of glycogen in the liver. It is for the latter reason 
that I have advocated its use in the conditions referred 
toabove. It is true that there is no rise of blood sugar ; 
indeed, if insulin is given in such cases without glucose 
there is a danger of hypoglycaemia, acd Maranon has 
recently (Presse Méd., December 24th, 1930, p. 1765) 
emphasized this risk. The poisoned liver calls for glycogen, 
and if it cannot make this itself it must be supplied with 
it in the way I have indicated.—I am, etc., 


London, W.1, Dec. 14th. W. Lancpon Brown. 


MICROCYTIC ANAEMIA 

Sir,—In your issue of December 5th Dr. Witts has 
freely given us the interesting measurements of red cells 
on which he bases his adoption of the term ‘“‘ microcytic ”’ 
to describe that group of primary anaemias which are 
non-macrocytic. 

He concedes ali that is necessary to my point in his 
sentence, ‘‘ It is obvious from all these data that in simple 
achlorhydric anaemia the size of the red cells is normal or 
diminished.’’ My contention still holds, therefore, that it 
is misleading to call a group of anaemias ‘‘ microcytic,”’ 
when their red cells may often lie within the normal 
range of size. This is also bad relativity ; for you are 
using as your yard-stick the abnormally enlarged cells of 
pernicious anaemia instead of a normal standard. The 
only constant feature of the red cells of this group of 
primary anaemias is that they are never enlarged (non- 
Macrocytic), whereas in the other primary anaemia 
(Addisonian) they are always macrocytic. A name should 
obviously bring to mind a feature which is constant and 
not merely frequent. Let us still hope that a better term 
than ‘‘ microcytic ’’ will be adopted. 

In reply to Dr. Witts’s disparagement of the halometer 
I will merely say that if we were all—as he is—in the 
fortunate position of working in Dr. Price-Jones’s own 
hospital and were able to get his beautiful but laborious 
curves for the asking, we could afford to despise the halo- 
meter. Less fortunate clinicians will appreciate an instru- 


“é 


Ment which can quickly and easily relieve their frequent 
fear, ‘‘ Am I missing a pernicious anaemia?’’ Then the 





halometer gives the needful’ guidance ; and if the largest 
halo of a thin film reveals macrocytosis the time and 
money for a full investigation is justified, but these cannot 
be expended in every suspicious case. The critical divid- 
ing line on the halometer between macrocytic anaemias 
and normal is tested against known blood films, and can 
be relied upon. Published papers by very good workers 
establish this.—I am, etc., 


Hull, Dec. 7th. F. C.-Eve,; M.D. FC. 





ALLERGY AND THE ‘‘ PROTEOSE ”’ 

Sir,—In your issue of November 28th I gave some 
results of mine which make it difficult to accept as proven 
the specificity of Dr. Oriel’s ‘‘ proteose ’’ ; in your issues of 
December 5th and 12th respectively Drs. Barber and Oriel 
wrote to protest. If I understand the first half of 
Dr. Barber’s long and interesting letter, I had no right 
to look for, or at any rate to expect to find, evidence of 
specific sensitization by the usual intradermal injection; 
there might, on the contrary, be only a reaction from an 
epidermal patch test, and this might occur in this place 
but not in that place, and on this day but not on that day; 
or else, again, the patient might not react on the Jermis 
or epidermis at all, but only, let us say, in the lungs. My 
reply is that I looked for intradermal specific reactions 
with ‘‘ proteose ’’ because we had been told that we 
should find them ; further, when Dr. Oriel was told that 
these intradermal tests of mine had not come off, he did 
not say that the skin might not be sensitized but some 
other part of the body. I may now add that when invited 
to Guy’s Hospital the week before last by Dr. Poulton 
to be taught the error of ‘my ways, it was by the intra- 
dermal test only that he and Dr. Oriel tried to convince 
me. If we are now to take Dr. Barber’s opinion that 
positive dermal reactions are only to be obtained occasion- 
ally, it would certainly explain all failures, but it seems to 
me to put this ‘‘ proteose ’’ business on a different footing 
to the dermal tests for, let us say, horse asthma or 
hay fever. 

These dermal reactions, if we may shut our eyes to 
Dr. Barber’s suggestion of fortuitousness, clearly demand 
thorough investigation ; but my experiences at Guy's 
Hospital last week told me that Dr. Poulton and Dr. Oriel 
are looking for slighter changes than I have been accus- 
tomed to call positive reactions. They confirm also my 
previous opinion that the “‘ proteoses ’’ they are working 
with are liable to be toxic, and so to produce “‘ reactions ’”’ 
on the normal man’s skin. Dr. Oriel, working with hay- 
fever ‘‘ proteose,’’ had, on the balance, the better of me at 
that meeting, in that he got two very minimal “ re- 
actions ’’ on two hay-fever people tested, and only got a 
‘‘ reaction ’’ on one of the three normal controls. On 
the other hand, Dr. Poulton, in demonstrating on a 
presumably selected case of asthma-eczema with its own 
‘‘ proteose,’’ produced, not only a reaction on him, but 
also three equivalent reactions on the three normals tested. 
When we note how. all these ‘‘ proteoses’’ tend to be 
tainted with general toxicity (not surprising since they 
have been carefully excreted by the kidneys), and 
remember how much more prone to react is the skin 
of the asthma group of patients than the skin of 
the normal man, the door is seen to be wide open for a 
whole number of confusing results. 

Dr. Barber complains that I did not refer to Dr. Oriel’s 
guinea-pig uterus experiments ; naturally I only wrote on 
my own first-hand evidence with “‘ proteose.’’ If I might 
refer to these experiments without first-hand knowledge 
of them, I would say at once that they are very suggestive 
and ingenious. The anaphylactic uterus is employed as 
a piece of litmus to test out the identity of ‘‘ proteose ’’ 
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with this or that food substance. The laborious and com- 
plicated nature of the work would, however, seem to make 
it difficult to do adequate controls, and would give an 
opening for accidental results. I find myself, in reading of 
them, saying, ‘‘ I wonder if he did this control!’’ ; ‘‘ I 
wonder if he had any results going the wrong way!’’ I 
hesitate to write that comment because it seems a 
niggardly recognition of a great deal of very ingenious 
work. Five years ago Dr. D. Morien Thomas and I 
attempted to sensitize passively thirty guinea-pigs, most of 
them with serum from hay-fever patients, but some with 
serum from horse-asthma cases. We tried a_ variety 
of methods, but did not succeed in sensitizing any 
one of the guinea-pigs to pollen or to horse dandruff, as 
judged either by dermal reactions or by Dale’s uterus 
technique. 

With regard to Dr. Barber’s clinical evidence, it is 
always difficult to ascribe with certainty a ‘‘ reaction ”’ 
to this or that inoculation dose, and never more so than 
in patients of the asthma type. I have got such dramatic 
‘‘ reactions ’’’ after control injections of normal saline 
that I distrust such clinical evidence. Dr. Barber’s warn- 
ing that it may be dangerous to use more than a fortieth 
of a cubic centimetre of a hundred-million-fold dilution 
of ‘‘ proteose’’ gives me a shock when I reflect that I 
injected a twentieth of a cubic centimetre of what I believe 
was the undiluted ‘‘ proteose’’ prepared by Dr. Oriel 
and got absolutely no effect with it, either local or general. 
If we accept Dr. Barber’s clinical evidence, then the fact 
that reactions occur usually on the third day after his 
dose again suggests very strongly that this business is 
not comparable to, say, horse asthma or egg sensitiveness. 

Turning now to Dr. Oriel’s letter in your last issue, it 
is interesting to learn that the “‘ proteose ’’ made by him, 
which had failed to react intradermally on my asthma- 
eczema patient who had produced it, was subsequently 
used to make a guinea-pig typically anaphylactic ; this 
shows that, whether or not it reacted specifically on my 
patient, it was at any rate capable of functioning as 
an antigen. 

The difficulties stated in my original letter have not 
been, for me at least, removed. I think we may say 
that the ‘‘ proteose ’’ reactions do not stand 6n the same 
footing as, for instance, the pollen dermal reactions for 
hay fever. Though the work on the “‘ proteoses’’ is 
interesting and suggestive, I would regard their character 
as still sub 7udice.—I am, etc., 


> GREE y 
London, W., Dec. 12th. JOHN FREEMAN. 





RICKETS AND GROWTH OF BONE 

Sir,—Rickets is unfortunately still too prevalent both 
in London, in the provinces, and in the countryside, and 
is even found quite commonly among the children attend- 
ing infant welfare centres. 

It is notorious, too, that some of the children are much 
deformed. While I agree with Dr. Thursfield that the 
gross deformity+due to rickets is seen less frequently, it 
is my own experience to come across daily deformities of 
less severity, but still requiring instrumental or operative 
correction. Further, they occur from time to time in 
children who, it is alleged, have been fed in accordance 
with instructions from their medical practitioner or from 
the doctor in charge of the infant welfare centre. They 
also arise, alas! in the children of well-to-do parents, who 
have been nursed, it is alleged, with their mothers’ milk 
in the normal way. 

It would therefore appear that there is still much to be 
done to eradicate rickets and its deformities.—I am, etc., 

B. WuitcuurcH Howe .t, F.R.C.S. 
Gondon, W.1, Dec. Ist. 
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DEATHS ASSOCIATED WITH ANAESTHEs]A 
Sir,—It appears to me that this question requires q 

good deal of ventilation. Dr. W. Howard Jones, jpn the 
Journal of December 5th, makes some very Pertinent 
remarxs—for example, that ‘‘ Dr. Hofiman must Prove ty 
our satisfaction that their [the American] System of 
registration is as stringent throughout the States as jt jg. 
in this country before any value can be given to pi 
figures.’’ I imagine that in this country, if anyone dig 
of advanced disease of any sort, provided he diés under 
an anaesthetic, this death is classified as due to anaes. 
thesia—a grossly unfair classification. 

But apart from systems of registration it is quite 
probable that there are too many “‘ anaesthetic deaths" 
here as compared with the United States of America—this 
in spite of the fact that in the States, as we are told 
nurses, not doctors, administer large numbers of anaes. 
thetics. This raises another point—namely, that th 
administration of anaesthetics, although based on scientifp 
principles, is to a very great extent what might be calle 
an art rather than a science, so that it is likely that if 
any nurse is chosen to give anaesthetics after an adequat, 
training, and devotes her whole attention to this branc 
of her work, then her results may average out better thay 
those of the (comparatively) untrained general practitiong 
or house-surgeon who is frequently called upon t 
administer anaesthetics in this country. Again, the mos 
important point of all, large numbers of anaesthetics ap 
given in this country, so to speak, casually—for example, 
in the dentist’s surgery or at the patient’s house, with no 
adequate preparation, and by practitioners who may 
perhaps not be giving more than half a dozen anaesthetics 
in the course of twelve months. . 

It is perhaps to some extent our own fault that the 
public does not realize the importance of a_ properly 
qualified anaesthetist, and therefore will not pay his fee 
as well as that of a competent surgeon. The surgeons 
themselves realize the importance of the anaesthetist. h 
the bigger towns, at least, one seldom finds a surgeon 
operating without the help of his own anaesthetist, and 
it would be interesting to know what proportion of the 
anaesthetic deaths occur when the surgeon who is operating 
has the assistance of the anaesthetist whom he habitually 
employs. 

Mr. Ernest H. Griffin’s criticism appears at first sight 
somewhat ill informed ; no anaesthetist is likely to spend 
£209 to £300 on apparatus which he is not competent to 
handle. At the same time, the point he makes is ver 
important-—-namely, that in giving anaesthetics, as in dl 
other “‘ games of skill,’’ it is vital ‘‘ to keep your eye @ 
the ball.’’—I am, etc., 











R. K. Ropirtson, 

December 9th. Anaesthetist, Sheffield Royal Hespital. 
Sir,—Dr. Howard Jones’s letter (December 5th) doe 
explain, in a sentence, the real reason for the difference it 
the British and American figures. He says: ‘‘ But we at 
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aware that the conditions in America are very superior f 
those prevailing here.’’ On page 10 of Anaesthetit 
(Blomfield) we find this, which puts the matter in 
nutshell. 


“Thus the Gordian knot of chloroform danger has beé@ 
If anaesthetists have not succeeded # 
robbing chloroform of its perils, at any rate they have learn 


untied by cutting it. 


to get good results without it. 
been due to American work. 


Much of this progress bt 


physiological experiments. 


numerous forms of apparatus for the smooth and _ prolong 


administration of nitrous oxide and in exploring the princips 


of the anaesthesia obtained. Their efforts have met We 


much success.”’ 











From that country came & 
ideal of shockless operation, and the practice of combinél 
local and general anaesthesia as founded by Crile upon B 
American physiologists and ana 
thetists have expended trouble and imagination in contriviif 
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Dr. Howard Jones’s faith in the accuracy of the British 
es one can admire, but, knowing something of the 
pal conditions, One feels it is slightly misplaced. Probably 
the American figures are not correct either, but having 
seen anaesthetics given in the United States and Canada, 
my surprise is that the figures are so much in our favour. 
{do not know the figures for the Mayo Clinic, for instance, 
put if accurate records are kept anywhere I should 
imagine it is there. Those, at any rate, can be obtained. 
{saw some anaesthetics given in Crile’s Clinic at Cleveland, 
and spoke to the patients ; their post-operative condition 
yas wonderfully good, and if his post-operative death rate 
, not very low indeed I shall be greatly astonished. 
atthe Presbyterian Hospital in Chicago, when I was there 
bout four years ago, 10,000 anaesthetics of ethylene and 
oxygen had been given, with no death in any way 
attributable to anaesthesia. 

[agree with Dr. Howard Jones that sometimes, in this 
country, deaths are attributed to anaesthetics which 
gould truly be put down to another cause. Certainly the 
should be either disproved or explained. To me 
the explanation is clear. It is summed up in their more 
accurate methods, the use of precise instruments, lighter 
anaesthesia, and less rule of thumb, and generally a much 
more thorough investigation of the pre-operative condition 
of surgical patients. Until we do as much we cannot hope 
to approach the American figures.—I am, etc., 


E. J. CHAMBERS, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 
Doncaster, Dec. 6th. 


Sir—As Dr. Hoffman’s letter in your issue of November 
%th simply begged for contradiction, I felt certain that 
dozens, better qualified than I to speak, would hasten to 
point out the obvious fallacy in his comparison. To-day 
lam disappointed to find that, though Dr. Howard Jones 
ably and tactfully indicates certain probabilities of error, 
noone has troubled to note that Dr. Hoffman’s conclusion 
is based on a false premise. Please allow me to repair 
ihe omission by asking a question: How can the number 
of deaths associated with anaesthesia, when expressed as a 
rte per 100,000 population, pretend to reflect the actual 
state of affairs? 

Emergency operations are responsible for by far the 
greatest number of such deaths, and the splendid hospital 
system of America contributes (in those densely populated 
districts to which its splendour is confined) to the low 
death rate more by ease of access than by any superiority 
in anaesthetic methods. On the other hand, there are 
vast tracts of the United States that are beyond what one 
might call the ‘‘ acute ’’ radius of an operating theatre, 
s0 their statistics are further diluted by the not inconsider- 
able number of people who die from acute conditions 
before they get as far as a hospital or an anaesthetic. In 
Great Britain the hospital system may lack some of the 
American efficiency, but the institutions are so freely 
scattered throughout the land that it may be said that 
ho one is so far from a suitable hospital that he may not 
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at least reach the operating table before he succumbs. 

Surely the only basis for such a comparison as Dr. 
Hoffman desires to make is the number of deaths ex- 
pressed as a percentage of anaesthetics administered. 
And even then, numerous restrictions would require to be 
applied in compiling statistics, as for example: (1) All 
deaths under anaesthesia, as in this country, must be re- 


corded as such, even if obviously and indubitably due to 
the patient’s disease. 
with each death must be indicated. There can be no com- 
Parison between, for example, an operation for toxic goitre, 
on the one hand, and for a chronic appendix, on the other. 
(3) Local, and, particularly, peripheral anaesthesia, must 
be expressly included or excluded in compiling both lists of 


(2) The type of operation associated 








anaesthetics administered. (4) We must feel reasonably 
certain that all surgeons are as completely uninfluenced by 
what Dr. Howard Jones so aptly calls ‘‘ enthusiasm for 
results ’’’ as are our surgeons, that every patient who 
stands the slightest chance of being saved will be given 
that chance—as he is here—even though the surgeon is 
aware that he is almost certainly adding one more to his 
personal list of ‘‘ deaths on the table.’’—I am, etc., 


Edinburgh, Dec. 5th. E. J. THOMSON. 





ETHER CONVULSIONS 
S1r,—-I have read with interest the reports of cases 
of ether convulsions which have appeared recently, and 
I should like to record my own experience. 


The patient, a boy of 12 years, was admitted under 
Mr. C. A. Joll on November 23rd, with severe lacerations 
of the left leg and thigh. I gave him open ether while the 
leg was cleansed and an attempt made to repair the damaged 
tissues in the hope of saving the leg. The operation and the 
post-anaesthetic phase were uneventful. Twenty-seven hours 
later gangrene of the skin had set in, so amputation was 
carried out at once. I again gave open ether, and towards 
the end of the operation convulsions set in. The first sign 
was a twitch of the neck muscles, but as the femur was being 
sawn through at the moment, and one arm was being pre- 
pared for an intravenous saline, necessitating some movement 
of the patient, I was not convinced that it was a genuine 
twitch. A few seconds later pronounced twitching of the 
neck muscles began and I at once stopped the anaesthetic. 
The twitching spread rapidly to the face and then to the 
body and limbs, and lasted fifteen minutes. During a short 
part of this time there was slight cyanosis and I gave oxygen, 
but for the greater part of the time the colour was good. 
The pulse was rapid (130), but regular and of gocd volume, 
considering the general condition. The twitching ceased in 
the reverse order to which it had begun, the legs first, then 
the body, the face a few moments later, and the neck last 
of all. Up to the present the boy is improving steadily. 

This is the third case I have experienced, the other 
two being of a similar type—that is, children with 
gangrenous appendices, who both made uninterrupted 
recoveries. It would appear from these cases that the 
septic element is very much to blame.—I am, etc., 


Puy tis F. L. Stmon, 
Anaesthetic Registrar, Royal 


« December 4th. Free Hospital. 





RITTER’S DISEASE 

Sir,—Dermatitis exfoliativa neonatorum is undoubtedly 
(and fortunately) rare, but it is not entirely unknown in 
this country. Dr. MacKay (British Medical Journal, 
December 5th) will be interested to hear that two typical 
cases‘have in past years come under my care in the Royal 
Liverpool Children’s Hospital. Both of them died. In 
addition, I have seen in consultation a more doubtful case, 
which recovered. In this the diagnosis lay between mild 
von Ritter’s disease and severe pemphigus neonatorum 
(bullous impetigo)—if, indeed, there be any essential 
difference between the.two diseases except the severity of 
the symptoms and the consequent prognosis.—I am, etc., 


Liverpool, Dec. 9th. HuBERT ARMSTRONG. 





END-RESULTS OF CHOLECYSTECTOMY 

Sir,—Cholecystectomy has now been practised for 
many years. We are familiar with the excellent imme- 
diate results ; but what are the end-results? Is there 
anywhere available a record of the pathological conditions 
found at necropsy, or of the state of the bile ducts dis- 
covered in subsequent operations, whether for recurrent 
cholelithiasis or for other complications? What happens? 


Does the common bile duct become dilated and fusiform?, 
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Does this dilatation extend upwards? Is an infected 
condition of the bile apt to continue or to supervene, 
with a tendency to toxic absorption or to recurrent forma- 
tion of gall-stones? 


Can any of your readers throw light upon these 
matters? There should by now be a store of accumu- 
lated experience if it were only made available.— 


fam, etc., 


London, Dec. 4th. Ernest F. Neve, M.D. 





NEO-HIPPOCRATISM 

Sir,—The letter from Dr. Warden of Cannes in the 
Journal of November 28th must appeal to all students 
of the history of our profession. Dr. Warden expresses 
what many of us are thinking to-day about our healing 
art in relation to the world changes around us. We feel 
that it would be regrettable and, in any historical per- 
spective, disastrous if we should leave entirely to lay 
enthusiasm the task and also the glory of reducing our 
confused therapeutics to Hellenic simplicity. This matter 
is in many minds to-day. Following Dr. Hutchison’s 
masterly statement I anticipate a lively discussion of this 
tremendous subject by those more competent than myself 
to handle it. 

To what Dr. Warden has said I wish only to add a note 
about the Sunbathing Society in London. Readers of the 
Journal need not go to Germany to inspect the latest form 
of therapeutics. The Sunbathing Society, founded at 
Norwood by a layman, has shown itself always most 
anxious to co-operate with the medical profession. No 
attempt is made to treat specific ailments until the family 
doctor has first been consulted. About two years ago I 
referred to this society in a letter in your columns about 
active sun- and air-bathing. Subsequently many practi- 
tioners wrote expressing interest, and several joined the 
society. There is to-day universal interest in sun and air 
and water as healers. Even the daily newspapers, for so 
long unable to decide whether sun-bathing was buffoonery 
or lechery, have joined the chorus of sun worshippers. 

With the approval of the mayor and corporation of 
Croydon the Sunbathing Society now has four acres of 
woodland on the hills at Addington. Here, remote from 
London smoke, contact may be made with the above- 
mentioned simple therapeutic agents. In a sympathetic 
notice of Man and Sunlight by Hans Suren your reviewer 
asked how his recommendations could be adopted on any 
appreciable scale in this country. That was in 1928. In 
1931 the activities of the Sunbathing Society provide an 
answer.—I am, etc., 

ReGtnaLp Hopper, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 


Penge, Nov. 29th. 


‘“ BUY BRITISH ”’ 

Sir,—The recent inauguration of the ‘“‘ Buy British ’’ 
campaign by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales calls from our 
profession as a whole for much more than passing 
approval. 

Brief reflection on the material used in daily practice, 
such as catgut, rubber gloves, instruments, proprietary 
medicines, toilet requisites, plaster-of-Paris bandages, 
electric lights, sterilizing equipment, and x-ray material, 
causes a somewhat startling realization of the extensive 
sums which leave this country in payment for these foreign 
goods. Further investigation would probably extend this 
list considerably, but it is convincing enough to prove 
the scope for the use of British goods in practice and in 
hospital. A well-deserved stimulus would be given to 


our established industry and enterprise, and foreigners 

would be encouraged to manufacture in this country. 
Recently a firm of foreign wholesale druggists opened 

a factory in England. 


This was cheering from many 





points of view, but less pleasant was the revelation fy 
one of the directors that he had no difficulty in obtain: 
trained research chemists with honours degrees fo 
salary of £180 to £200 a year, which is considerab] le 
than he paid his shorthand-typists. By insisting a thy 
‘Buy British’ slogan, the deplorable depreciation ; 
the value of our own finer intellects will be lessened 

a splendid opportunity will be available for our profess 
hospital boards of management, and public health diss 
rities, etc., to help Britain towards a greater independens, 
and prosperity.—I am, etc., r 


London, W.1, Dec. 8rd. Haroip Dopp. 





TUBERCULOSIS RESEARCH 
Sir,—I am engaged in investigating the bacteriol 
of the tubercle bacilli to be isolated from the ome 
in cases of pulmonary tuberculosis in which there jg 
definite history or other clinical evidence of a ironies 
glandular infection. Such cases are not common, ati 
venture to beg the courtesy of your Correspondencs 
columns in order that I may ask if any tuberculosis 
officers, sanatorium superintendents, or others who hay 
such cases under their care, would be good enough ty 
let me have specimens of sputum. It is not essential thy 
tubercle bacilli be demonstrable microscopically, so long 
as the lung lesion is tuberculous. If anyone will send me 
a post-card I shall be very glad to send suitable containg 
cover, etc.—I am, etc., 
W. M. Cummane. 


Bradford City Sanatorium, Grassington, 
Yorkshire, Dec. 6th. 
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Obituary 
Nate aig Ss 
C. A. LEEDHAM-GREEN, Cu.M., F.R.CS. 
Consulting Surgeon, Queen’s Hospital, Birmingham 
Mr. Charles Albert Leedham-Green, who died recent) 
at Trevone, Cornwall, was at one time a prominent figure 


in the medical world of Birmingham. He was bom is 
1867, and was educated at Queen’s College, Birmingham, 


where he won the Ingleby Scholarship, and at th 
Universities of G6ttingen and Heidelberg. He obtained 


the M.R.C.S. and L.R.C.P. diplomas in 1891, and becam 
a Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons of England in 
1893, in which year he graduated M.D. of Heidelbeg 
Before settling down to surgical practice in Birminghan} 
he hdd been demonstrator in physiology and _assistatt 
lecturer in bacteriology at Mason College, Birmingham, 
and assistant surgeon in the University Surgical Clinic 
at Géttingen. He became surgeon to out-patients 
the Queen’s Hospital, Birmingham, in 1897, and was po 
moted full surgeon nine years later. On retiring from th 
active staff in 1921 he was elected consulting surgeo. 
He was also, for some years, consulting surgeon to tk 
Birmingham Dispensary, the Redditch Hospital, and th 
Tamworth Hospital ; surgeon to the Birmingham Hospitd 
for Sick Children ; and joint professor of surgery in tt 
University of Birmingham, in which he had graduate 
M.B. soon after its incorporation by Royal Charter i 
1900, and Ch.M. three years later. During his acti 
professional life Mr. Leedham-Green contributed a numbe 
of papers on surgical subjects to British and Germa 





periodicals. He published a small work on Sterilizatio 
of the Hands in 1896, and his book on the Treatment §, 
Gonorrhoea in the Male reached a third edition. Whe 
the British Medical Association held its Annual Meeti 
at Birmingham in 1911, under the presidency of Dt 
Robert Saundby, he acted as joint secretary of the Se hal 
of Surgery. 

As may be judged from the brief outline of his cate 
printed above, Mr. Leedham-Green was a surgeon hight 
esteemed in Birmingham and the Midlands. His st 
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a 
and forceful personality inspired confidence, and he was 
of enterprise and resource in all operative procedures. 


Nevertheless, though stimulating to the individual dresser 
and house-surgeon, he found it difficult to make effective 
contact with students in the mass during the routine work 
of a lecturer on the principles and practice of surgery. 





We much regret to announce that Dr. Mark HENRY 
HerBERT VERNON died at his residence at Horsham, 
sussex, On December 7th, aged 78. He was educated 
at Marlborough College and at St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
ital, where he later held the appointment of ophthalmic 
house-surgeon. In 1875 he won the Brackenbury scholar- 
ship and took the M.R.C.S. diploma, and in the following 
year the L.R.C.P. After being resident surgeon to Leeds 
General Infirmary he went to Horsham in 1878, as a 
member of the partnership Bostock, Bostock and 
Vernon, and practised there until 1922, when he 
retired. On several occasions Dr. Vernon was chairman 
of the Horsham Division of the British Medical 
Association, and was elected president of the Sussex 
Branch in 1926 and again in 1931. After his retire- 
ment he gave much time to public affairs, being chairman 
of the Horsham Urban District Council, and a member 
of the West Sussex County Council. The funeral took 
place on December 10th at Horsham Parish Church. Dr. 
. A. Parry writes: We of the Sussex Branch have sus- 
tained a great loss by the death of our president, Vernon 
of Horsham. He has been one of us for so long, helping 
us by his sound advice and by his kindly and courteous 
dealings with us, that we have come to look on him as 
one of the elders on whom we could always rely for 
assistance. I have had the privilege of serving as secre- 
tary of the Branch both during his first presidency in 
1926 and during his present term of office, and I have 
been able to go to him at any time when needing help 
with the full assurance that he would give me all of which 
he was capable. His loss to me, and I know to all of 
us in the county, is great. We shall remember him as a 
true friend and as a doctor of the very best type, always 
willing to give of his large knowledge of men and affairs 
to those of us who consulted him. Requiescat in pace. 


Dr. Louts BENNETT CLAREMONT, who died on November 
2rd, at the age of 71, received his medical education 
at University College Hospital, where he obtained the 
diplomas M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. in 1882, and was obstetric 
assistant to the late Sir John Williams. He then 
joined his father in practice in Hampstead Road, N.W., 
for twelve years, after which he removed to Haverstock 
Hill, and subsequently to Golder’s Green. Dr. Claremont 
held several public appointments in St. Pancras and 
Highgate, including those of public vaccinator for St. 
Pancras and medical officer to the St. Martin-in-the-Fields 
Almshouses, both of which posts he took over from his 
father. He was also nose, throat, and ear surgeon to the 
St. Pancras Clinic, Kentish Town, and to the Highgate 
New Town Clinic, in the construction and equipping of 
which he had been active. Dr. Claremont was a member 
of the British Medical Association. During the war he 
acted as clinical assistant at the Golden Square Throat 
Hospital, in order to release younger medical men for 
active service. His son, Dr. Edmund Claremont, is 
director of the Eastman Dental Clinic at the Royal Free 
Hospital. 
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Dr. DonaLD STEWART Dewar of North Shields, who 
died on December 10th, after a short illness, was born in 
1871, and graduated M.B., C.M., at the University of 
Glasgow in 1894. After practising successively at Ronald- 
kirk, Yorkshire, and W hitley Bay and Willington Quay, 
Northumberland, Dr. Dewar went to North Shields in 
1925. The honorary secretary of the Tyneside Division 
of the British Medical Association, of which Dr. Dewar 
Was a member, writes: Whilst of a retiring disposition he 
had a most genial and engaging personality, which en- 
deared him to his patients and made a lasting impression 








upon all his colleagues. He possessed a high sense of 
duty and honour, and his cheerful and unassuming per- 
sonality will be missed and remembered by all his many 
lay and medical friends. Dr. Dewar leaves a widow, one 
son, and one daughter. 





The following well-known foreign medical men have 
recently died: Dr. ANronto Dionts1, professor of morbid 
anatomy at the University of Rome; Dr. JoHNn Brarr 
DEAVER, professor of surgery at Philadelphia, and author 
of works on surgical anatomy, appendicitis, disease of 
the breast, and enlargement of the prostate, aged 76 ; and 
Dr. ArcILE Zamora, professor of therapeutics in Bolivia. 








Medical Notes in Parliament 
[FROM oUR PARLIAMENTARY CORRESPONDENT] 





Both Houses of Parliament stand adjourned till February 
2nd, but the Lord Chancellor and Speaker are authorized 
to summon them earlier if emergency requires this. 

Before the House rose on December 11th the Royal 
Assent was given to the Horticultural Products (Emer- 
gency Duties) Act, the National Health Insurance (Pro- 
longation of Insurance) Act, and the Statute of West- 
minster Act. On the same day, in the House of Commons, 
Major Oliver Stanley, Under-Secretary for Home Affairs, 
presented the Children and Young Persons Bill, ‘‘ to make 
further and better provision for the protection and welfare 
of the young and the treatment of young offenders, to 
amend the Children Act, 1908, and other enactments 
relating to the young and for objects connected with the 
purposes aforesaid.’’ The second reading of this Bill is 
put down for February 4th. The business for February 
2nd is the second reading of the Town and Country 
Planning Bill. : 


India and Medicine 

During the debate on Indian policy in the House of 
Commons on December 2nd, Dr. W. J. O’Donovan spoke 
of the service which European doctors had rendered to Indians. 
Without distinction of colour, race, or political outlook, 
England and Western civilization had given India the boon 
of life. Malaria reduced fertile plains to wild jungle, and 
made man unable to contest with nature. In the medicine 
taught in the schools of Europe India saw a prospect of being 
freed from that scourge. Hookworm disease, which made men 
unfit to work, afflicted 60 to 70 per cent. of the population 
in some parts of India. It had been studied in British and 
Continental schools of medicine, but to that study his Indian 
colleagues had contributed practically nothing. In the Section 
of Tropical Diseases of the Royal Society of Medicine, and in 
the Hospital for Tropical Diseases in Endsleigh Gardens, 
London, the dysenteries were studied, and the benefit of that 
research was at the disposal of every Indian hospital. Were 
English medicine and the English connexion to be abruptly 
cut off, Indians would suffer. Similarly with leprosy, if 
modern medicine and research were allowed full play, leprosy 
could be abolished. The history of Indian medicine was 
empty of any records of the study and cure of cholera. 
Many of his professional brothers had died because of that 
disease and its investigation, and it was sad that in the 
Government’s White Paper on India, and the records of the 
Round Table Conference, the work of the medical profession 
was almost unrecorded. Tuberculosis was as prevalent in 
India as in the United Kingdom, perhaps because of that 
custom of enclosing their womankind, which led to stunted 
growth, early death, and death in childbirth. That custom 
could only be broken by a great increase in medical education 
throughout the Indian Empire. He drew attention to the 
keenness of Indian students to study in England. Deans 
of medical schools were hard put to it to find places for 
them. This proved that England had much to give to India, 
and that politicians should do nothing which prevented that 
help being freely offered. He had never been in India, but 
so intimate was the knowledge which the London medical 
schools had of the medical needs of India that he spoke 
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one to whom these things were an everyday matter. 
Politics were phantoms unless addressed to the health of the 
people, which was more important than votes or status. 

Mr. E. T. CAMPBELL, as one who had lived twenty-one years 
in the Tropics, congratulated Dr. O’ Donovan on his interest- 
ing speech. 

Miss ELEANOR RATHBONE adduced evidence that the average 
life of an Indian was 25 years, as against 54 for an English- 
man, and that the Indian death rate was 30 to 35 per 1,000. 
Even in the large towns few sick people ever saw a doctor, 
and certificates of death were usually guesswork by a non- 
medical registrar. Abject poverty and ill-health were the 
cause of Indian discontent, and she trusted that the com- 
mittees of inquiry which the Government proposed to set up 
would make possible a quickening of the slow pace of Indian 
social reform in health, and, above all, in the conditions of 
marriage and maternity. 

Sir SamueL Hoare, Secretary of State for India, congratu- 
lated Dr. O’ Donovan on his useful contribution to the debate. 


as 


Shop Hours ; Sale of Medicines, etc.—Sir HERBERT SAMUEL, 
in reply to Mr. Goldie on December 10th, stated that shops 
were required by the Shops Act, 1912, to close for a weekly 
half-holiday, but an exemption was provided for the sale 
of medicines and medical and surgical appliances. Though 
there had been no legal decision, chemists in Central London 
treated toothbrushes as covered by this exemption. Wherever 
there was legislation dealing with such a matter as a weekly 
half-holiday for shops, some special exceptions must be per- 
mitted. Any amending legislation would involve either the 
surrender of the half-holiday or else borderline cases of a 
different character. 

Asbestosis.—In reply to Mr. J. Jones, on December 10th, 
Sir HERBERT SAMUEL said 582 workers engaged in the asbestos 
industry had so far been examined by members of the medical 
board ; three had been feund to be suffering from asbestosis, 
of whom had been certified to be totally disabled, and 
two had been suspended. In addition, one had been suspended 
on account of tuberculosis and one on account of defective 
physique, making a total of four who had been suspended. 
in seventy-seven of the cases examined the Board was await- 
ing the result of a radiological examination, and had come 
to no conclusion. Replying to Dr. Fremantle, he said thése 
figures covered the period since June, when the measure came 
into force. 


one 
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Mental Hospital Accommodation.—Sir E. Hitton Younc 
told Dr. J. H. Williams, on December 10th, that the initial 
cost of providing a bed in a mental hospital might be 
estimated at £500 at present, but the annual cost of main- 
taining it was about £70. The suggestion that expense might 
be avoided by the provision of suitable and inexpensive hostels 
for slight and temporary cases that did not require detention 
was impracticable, because the adequate preventive treatment 
of incipient cases required resources of staff and equipment 
which could not be provided in inexpensive hostels. 

Imported Fruit Pulp.—Replying, on December 10th, to 
Mr. Dunner, Sir E. Hirton YounG said imported fruit pulp 
was examined at the ports under the Imported Food Regula- 
tions, which empowered the sanitary authorities to seize for 
destruction any articles food which were found to be 
diseased, unsound, unwholesome, or unfit for human consump- 
tion. At present there no information which would 
justify the prohibition of the importation of Russian fruit pulp 
in the interests of public health. 


of 


was 


Veterinary Research.—Replying on December 10th to Dr. 
Fremantle, Sir J. Gmmour said the Ministry of Agriculture 
had formulated proposals for the development and co-ordina- 
tion of veterinary medical research. These were now under 
discussion with the Agricultural Research Council. Any scheme 
finally settled could only be put into operation as and when 
financial circumstances permitted. 

B.C.G. Vaccine.—Sir HERBERT SAMUEL told Sir F. Sander- 
son, on December 10th, that a licence under the Cruelty to 
Animals Act, accompanied by Certificate A, would permit 
experiments upon animals with the Calmette or B.C.G. vaccine 
to be conducted. Some research work on the subject had 
been done in this country. 
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Universities and Colleges 








UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 
The Faculty Board of Medicine has appointed the follo 
to be members of the Committee for Medical Radiology 
Electrology for the year 1932: Professor J. T. Wilson Dr. 
G. S. Graham-Smith, Dr. Stanley Melville, Dr. E. Pp 
Cumberbatch, Professor Sidney Russ, and Dr. Russel] i 
Reynolds. : 


Ww 


and 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS OF ENGLAND 
A meeting of the Council of the College was held on Deceniber 
10th, with Lord Moynihan, the President, in the chair, 


Court of Examiners 
Mr. E. Rock Carling (surgeon to the Westminster Hospi 
Mr. A. E. Webb-Johnson (surgeon to the Middlesex Hospital), 
and Mr. Claude H. S. Frankau (surgeon to St. George's 
Hospital) were re-elected members of the Court of Examines 


Diplomas and Licences. 
The Fellowship of the College was conferred on the following 
forty-six candidates: 


H. E. Harris, C. S. Hallpike, E. Jacobson, Diana J. K, Beck 
Gertrude M. B. Morgan, C. L. Owen, ©. Hooper, E. S§. Evans 
J. K. Monro, H. E. James, A. B. Pain, R. W. Raven, A, BY¢ 
Handousa, G. S. Storrs, J. C. F. L. Williamson, T. H. Bern 


E. C. B. Butler, J. B. Blaikley, B. W. Rycroft, S, N. Math 
A. M. Boyd, V. Hariharan, A. S. Philps, N. C. Tanner, Flor 
Hargreaves, T. H. Wilson, P. V. Reading, P. B. Ascroft, Margaret 
M. White, H. A. Phillips, H. G. Letcher, D. S. P. Wilson, B® 
Body, D. D. Boovariwala, S. B. Cooper, A. Cruickshank, R, Lal 
D. M. Mitchell, D. H. Mitchell, L. M. Park, E. E. Brteeogae 
Rogers, T. O. Sayle, H. H. Skeoch, V. S. Stone, F. Welsh. 

A diploma of Membership was granted to E. A. Knappett, 
and the Licence in Dental Surgery was conferred upon fifty-six 
candidates. 

Appointments 

Sir John Rose Bradford, Bt., was cléected a member of the 
Executive Committee of the Imperial Cancer Research Fund, 
on the nomination of the General Committee of the Fund. 

It was reported that the Secretary of State had appointed 
Mr. W. Sampson Handley to be a member of the Advisory 
Committee on the Administration of the Cruelty to Animals 
Act, 1876, in place of Sir Charters Symonds, 


Legacy 
It was reported that a legacy of £50, free of duty, for the 
laboratory fund of the College, had been bequeathed by the 
late Dr. F. W. Collingwood. 


Representation of Members on the Couneil 
The Council considered the following resolution, which was 
carried at the annual meeting of Fellows and Members a 
November 1Sth: 

That this fortv-third annual meeting of Fellows and Membes 
of the Royal College of Surgeons reaffirms that it is essential 
that Members, who constitute nine-tenths of the College 
should be admitted to direct representation on the Counel, 
especially having regard to the striking result of the poll d 
Members taken last year, 

The following reply to the resolution was adopted: 

The Council, having considered the report of the proceeding 
at the annual meeting of Fellows and Members, adheres to th 
opinion expressed at its meeting in January, 1931. 


Primary Fellowship Examination 

The following 53 candidates, out of 180 who presented 
themselves, were approved at the examination held from 
December Ist to 12th: 
S. W. Allinson, A. W. Badenoch, G. T. Balean, H. C. Barrett, 
J. Bastow, G. H. Bateman, R. H. R. Belsey, M. J. Bennett-Jone, 


J. G. Bowen, V. R. Clifton, R. B. W. A. Cole, A. L. d’Abreq 
R. P. Dalal, R. S. de Bruyn, Jean M. Dillar, C. L. S. Duby 
R. S. Ellis-Brown, F. I. Evans, W. J. Ferguson, J. D. Ferguson, 
E. O’D. C. Grattan, A. Hilmy, J. E. Hughes, A..T. Huntes, D. M. 
Jones, L. E. Jones, B. L. Kapur, A. McDowall, D. B. McGavia, 
‘\. H. McIndoe, Jocelyn A. M. Moore, R. F. Mowll, J. i 
Moynihan, C. S. Patel, P. H. L. Playfair, D. C. Price, J. S. ¥ 
Robertson, M. A. Robertson, I. G. Robin, Enid_ H: Rockst, 
J. R. Rose, B. J. Sanger, N. T. H. Schafer, G. M. A. Shaiki, 
N. L. Shepherd, T. T. Stamm, D. M. Stern, F. G. St. Cc. Strang 
T. G. Tregaskis, R. W. D. Turner, F. H. Weston, C. Ww. K 
Willard, S. L. Wilson. 


ROYAL FACULTY OF PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS 








OF GLASGOW 
The following have been admitted Fellows of Faculty: 
David Riddell Campbell, Malcolm Carfrae Douglas, John Shaw 
Dunn, Gilbert Garrey, James Livingstone Loudon, Alexané 
Miller, Ellen Brown Orr, Albert Arthur Fitzgerald Peel. 
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MEDICAL NEWS 
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Mrs. Frank Worthington herself. The matinee was a 
brilliant success, and the Royal Free Hospital and the 
East London Hospital for Children have every reason to 
be grateful to Mrs. Worthington and all who helped her, 
as we understand that by this and another performance 
of the same play she has raised £900 for these two 
charities. 

The Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir Chirurgie and the Zentral- 
blatt fiiy Chirurgie have each published a Festchrift on 
the occasion of Professor August Bier’s seventieth birth- 
day, which was celebrated at the Langenbeck-Virchow 
House on November 23rd. 

The next annual congress of the Royal Institute of 
Public Health will be held in the city of Belfast from | 
May 10th to 15th, 1932, on the invitation of the Lord i 
Mayor and Municipality and the Queen’s University of 
Belfast. It will be presided over by the Marquess of 
Londonderry, Chancellor of the University. The in- 


Medieal News 


; The house and library of the Royal Society of Medicine 
Fok mi will be closed from Wednesday, December 23rd, to 
Vilage » saturday, December 26th, both days inclusive. 
yr. E, p The Institute of Medical Psychology, 51, Tavistock 
Russel] J. yare, W.C.1, has arranged a series of twenty lectures on 
ychological types and mechanisms as an introductory 
course in psychological medicine for the general practi- 
LAND tioner. It will be given at the Friends House, Euston 
| Decenibe Road, N.W.1, on Wednesdays, beginning January 20th, 
alr, 1932. The course is divided into two series, ten lectures 
being given by Dr. E. Graham Howe and ten by Dr. H. 
-Hospita)) (richton-Miller. The fee for either series is £1 11s. Gd., or 
Hospital, | for both series £2 2s. 
- George’ A three months’ course of lectures and demonstrations 


examinen, on clinical practice and in hospital administration for the | augural meeting will be held on the morning of Tuesday, 
DP.H. (instruction in hospital administration) will be | May 10th, and the scientific work of the congress will be 
C following given at the Brook Hospital, Shooters Hill, S.E.18, by the | conducted in the following Sections: State medicine and 


municipal hygiene (including port sanitation) ; Industrial 
hygiene ; Women and children and the public health ; i 
Tuberculosis ; Pathology, bacteriology, and biochemistry. i 
Delegates are being invited from the Governments, the ; 
municipalities, the universities, and other public bodies 
of Great Britain and Ireland and the British Dominions, A 
as well as from Continental and other foreign countries. 


medical superintendent, Dr. J. B. Byles, on Tuesdays and 
. K. Bek | Fridays at 3 p.m., and alternate Saturdays at 11 a.m., 
S. Evan, beginning on Tuesday, January 5th, 1932. Medical men 
ee proposing to join the course must, before attending the 
; hospital, pay the fee, £3 18s. 6d., to the Medical Officer 
ner, Flon | of Health, London County Council, Public Health Depart- 
t, Margaret ment (Special Hospitals), Victoria Embankment, E.C.4. 


Iso ; é : 
Ri The Fellowship of Medicine and Post-Graduate Medical Arrangements have been made with the railway companies 
— L$] Association announces a course of lectures on treatment, for a reduction in the fares. 
Kes é to be given at the Medical Society of London, 11, Chandos Dr. James Cran has been appointed an unofficial 
om fifty Street, Cavendish Square, on Wednesdays, at 4 p.m., from | member of the Legislative Council of the colony of British 


January 13th, 1932. These lectures are free to members | Honduras. 
of the Fellowship ; the fee to non-members is £1 1s. for 
ber of the} the series of nine, or 5s. a lecture, payable at the lecture 
rch Fund, f room. An evening course of six lectures on endocrinology 
Fund. will be given by Dr. Langdon Brown at the Medical 
appointed | Society of London on Mondays and Fridays at 8.30 o'clock, 
> Ania starting January 11th ; fee for the series £3 3s., or 12s. 6d. 

a lecture, payable at the lecture room. In future, all 
special courses and lectures arranged by the Fellowship of 
Medicine will be open only to its members ; the annual 
y, for th} subscription is £1 1s.,including the monthly Post-Graduate 
ed by the} Medical Journal. A lecture-demonstration on rheumatic 
infection and heart disease in children will be given by 
Dr. Bernard Schlesinger at the Children’s Heart Hospital, 
vhich wa} West Wickham, Kent, on Saturday, January 2nd, from 
‘mbers of 10.30 a.m. to 12 noon ; fee 7s. 6d., payable to the Fellow- 
ship, 1, Wimpole Street, W.1; applications must be 
1 Membesf received by December 28th. 


e Cie At the December meeting of the Central Midwives Board 
e Cound, | for England and Wales the dates of the ordinary meetings 
he poll} of the Board for the year 1932 were fixed as follows: 
January 7th, February 4th, March 8rd, April 7th, May 5th, 
: June 9th, July 21st, October 6th, November 3rd, and 
roceeding {| December Ist. 
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EDITOR OF THE BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL, Aitiology 
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FINANCIAL SECRETARY AND BUSINESS MANAGER 
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ores to the Th Dod : ; : (Advertisements, etc.), Articulate Westcent, London. 
e twenty-second annual exhibition of scientific instru- MEDICAL SECRETARY, Medisecra Westcent, London. ; 
ments and apparatus, arranged by the Physical and Optical | The address of the Irish Office of the British Medical Association is 
presente Societies, will be held on January 5th, 6th, and 7th, 1932, 16, South Frederick Street, Dublin (telegrams: Bacillus, Dublin; tele- 


phone: 62550 Dublin), and of the Scottish Office, 7, Drumsheugh 
Gardens, Edinburgh (telegrams: Associate, Edinburgh; telephone 
24361 Edinburgh). 


‘eld from} 2 the Imperial College of Science and Technology, 
South Kensington, from 3 to 6 p.m., and from 7 to 
* Bare, | 19 p.m. Tickets may be obtained from the exhibition 
nett- Jones, secretary, Institute of Physics, 1, Lowther Gardens, 
. dAbrea f Exhibition Road, $.W.7. Admission on January 7th will 





QUERIES AND ANSWERS | 








oa be free, without ticket. 
ter, D. MJ = The presidential address of the West London Medico- Intestinal Flatulence 
<— Chirurgical Society, on the relationship of the general ; ‘‘ Puzztep ’’ writes: Could any of your readers recommend 
$M Practitioner to the voluntary hospitals, is published in treatment for intestinal flatus in a well-nourished, but some- f 
Rocks} full in the fourth quarterly number of the West London What neurotic man of 35. Urine, etc., are normal. X rays i 
.. Shaikh Medical Journal. show no abnormality beyond a very slight kinking of the % 
'. Strange : colon. The bowels are kept easily moved by a teaspoonful d 
>. WE A special matinee was arranged by Mrs. Frank of is-o-gel at nights. The flatulence begins in the mornings 
Worthington at the Aldwych Theatre, on December 10th, after defaecation, and continues all day, with distension ‘ 
In aid of the Royal Free Hospital, and the East London pains and general depression. Sometimes it can be dis- 
xEONS § Hospital for Children, Shadwell. The play, The Black pelled by lying on the left side. He has had courses of 
Parrot, by H. Fletcher Lee, was admirably produced by abdominal massage and exercises, without much improve- 
Faculty Mr. Wilfred Fletcher, who also gave an excellent rendering pang ves. sicas! Wate ye ett -aggy og. yg Beg 2 
ohn Shas of Philip Quinton ‘the Pee A ise pee ated — two tablespoonfuls of glycerin. Are any drugs helpful: 
\lexanddl , SD: -ois Quinton, the He has tried bismuth, etc., without result. Might the 


el. 





leading lady, whose part was played with great charm by 





condition be purely functional? 
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Painful Heel 
Dr. R. C. Briscoe (Kisumu, Kenya) writes: I have a patient 
suffering from a painful heel. There is no swelling or 
constitutional disturbance, but the patient, by deep pressure 
on the plantar surface of the heel, can demonstrate a 
definite tender spot. He has had to give up tennis on 
account of the pain, and is now wearing rubber heels to his 


shoes. I shall be glad of any suggestions for treatment. 
Vomiting and Nausea of Pregnancy 
Dr. L. L. Sreere (Blyth) wishes to thank the doctors and 


manufacturing chemists who replied to his query in a recent 
issue of the Journal. The replies, he says, are too numerous 
for individual attention. 
Pseudo-Hermaphroditism 

Mr. G. S. WoopMan writes from the Royal Hospital, Baghdad: 
In reply to Messrs. Neal and Cox’s query of October 31st 
(p. 832) with reference to my memorandum on_pseudo- 
hermaphroditism, in the Journal of October 24th (p. 750), 
the following were the secondary sexual characteristics in 
this case. The breasts resembled in size those of an obese 
male, the nipples and areolae were distinctly smaller than 
those of the average female. Pubic hair was scanty, and 
the voice definitely masculine. With the exception of a degree 
of superficial hypogastric adiposity not in conformity with 
that of the rest of the body, the general conformation was 
that of a stocky male. A short bull neck, masculine face 
with a few hairs on upper lip and chin, broad shoulders, 
deep chest, muscular upper and lower extremities, with 
powerful hands and broad feet, and an absence of any trace 
of female genu valgum, were the outstanding general 
features of the case. The mental outlook was apparently 
that of a female, and a prolonged inquiry failed to elicit 
any evidence of preference for the female sex. 


Income Tax 
Cash Basis—Cessation of Practice 

“Pp. P. A.’’ has been assessed for the past twelve years on 
the cash basis. He has sold his practice as from November 
Ist, 1931, and has been asked to put in statements setting 
out his profits on an ‘‘ accounts’ basis for the year to 
April 5th, 1931, and the period from that date to October 
31st, 1931. 

** Under the law now in force ‘'P. P. A.’’ can 
required to submit to a revision of his liability for the 
two from the statutory basis of the 
previous year to the ‘‘actual’’ year. At the same time 
he cannot be required to prepare special accounts for the 
period merely because his existing accounts are made up 
to some date other than April 5th. For instance, if his 
accounts throughout had been on the basis of bookings less 
allowances for bad debts instead of on the cash basis, the 
new calculation would have been: (a) for 1930-31—three- 
quarters of the 1930 profit plus three-tenths of the profit for 
the ten months from January Ist, 1931, to October 31st, 
1931 ; and (b) for the final period from April 5th, 1931— 
seven-tenths of the last-mentioned profit. The chief ques- 
tion to be faced is whether the inspector of taxes can 
properly require the cash basis to be thrown over for the 
purpose of the contemplated adjustment of liability, bearing 
in mind the extreme difficulty of arriving now at any 
reliable estimate of the value of the debts outstanding at 
January Ist, 1930, January Ist, 1931, and October 31st, 
1931. If the work of the practice was growing during that 
period, or, for some reason, receipts were coming in at a 
slower rate than normal, then the cash basis would show 
a smaller profit than was really being earned. In that case 
the revenue authorities are justified in requesting some 
adjustment, seeing that receipts subsequent to October 31st, 
1931, will not be assessable. 3ut if the facts do not suggest 
that there has been too low a ‘‘ cash’ profit the adjust- 
ment is unlikely to benefit the revenue, and we consider 
that the official request might properly be withdrawn. 


be 


periods specified 


“ec 


Reduction in Salary 
has for some years held a whole-time appointment 
on a salary of £800. The salary is to be reduced by 
74 per cent. as from January Ist, 1932. What is his 
liability to tax for the year to April, 1932? 

*," On £800, that being the amount of the earnings of the 
‘previous year,’’ which forms the statutory basis of the 
assessment for the current year. When ‘‘ J. J.’’ paid tax 
on £800 for 1930-31 he cleared his liability up to April, 
1931, but his 1931-32 income must by law be regarded for 
assessment as being the amount of the 1930-31 earnings. 
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LETTERS, NOTES, ETC. 


British Hypodermic Needles 





We have received the following letter from a leading fi 
instrument makers: os 
With reference to the statement in last week’s Jo 


that needles of Continental manufacture have been for “ 
long in general use in this country,’’ we venture to inf 
you that we have never supplied hypodermic needles 
foreign manufacture. The error has no doubt arisen 


Wess 


OB pay: 


the fact that the well-known Record syringe is gen We 
known as of foreign origin. However, we have al \ 
supplied British make. We have been in the habit r 
supplying the all-glass syringes, both English and Fp ay vat 
(distinctly so quoted and marked), but in this case aloo ail turt 


English-made needles, and we are confident that Most of puls 


the leading surgical instrument manufacturers do Supply 


British-made needles. - 
nerv 

Local X-ray Treatment of Infection are 

Mr. E. P. Waters, F.R.C.S.Ed. (Barrow-in-Furness), Writes: | patl 
It is beyond dispute that some of the sun’s Tays an pa 
antagonistic to micro-organisms. For this reason J think 90 
that radiation therapy will occupy a prominent Position jg T 


the future in the treatment of disease due 


bacteria. I have sometimes wondered whether exposure ty 


to pathogenie | ably 


x rays would be of any value in the treatment Of such .. 
disease, more especially, perhaps, where the Organisms ap inat 
localized—for example, tonsillitis, diphtheria, osteomyelitis | pal? 


furunculosis, phthisis, etc. 
have had actual experience along the lines suggested above, 


Possibly some of your reades | stan 


ing 

Asthma and the Endocrine System - exci 

Dr. A. K. James (Calne, Wiltshire) writes: In the search for} in le 
a common constitutional factor in the etiology of asthma | 
the endocrine system has not been neglected; in this uF 
connexion the following case merits publication. A married cert 


woman aged 29, gave a history of attacks of asthma sing} neu! 
she was 17; no family history of asthma was obtained} ton 
She had attacks at about six-weekly’ intervals from the 

of 17 until she became pregnant in January, 1926, when th tes 
asthma ceased until January, 1927. Her next attack wa f 2 


about four months later, and the attacks subsequently forn 


became much more frequent—in 1929 and 1930 on a atte 
average every three or four weeks. All the usual investig, 
tions were negative. Treatment by all usual method latte 
including whole-blood injections, ultra-violet light, gluco, § 12! 
etc., was of no benefit. In view of the fact that the on} con 
period during which the patient had been free from attace} ..,. 
was during her one pregnancy, treatment by thyroid ani - 
corpora lutea in tablet form was begun in October, 199, that 
with striking success. The patient has now been completely} ditio 
free from asthma for the last thirteen month's, and has path of th 
on 1 st. 3 Ib. in weight. ey 
New Motor Regulations synk 
The Automobile Association draws attention to the followimg (); 
new regulations affecting motorists, which come into foref 4, 
on January Ist next. Every motor vehicle (motor cyclé 
excepted) must be fitted with a reflecting mirror, so tut} %™ 
the driver may be acquainted with the proximity of vehicle} able 


about to overtake. All glass fitted to windscreens of ; 
windows facing to the front on the outside of any moto 
vehicle, except glass fitted to the upper deck of a double 
decked vehicle, must be safety glass. Vehicles register 
before 1932 are exempt until 1937, but meantime the ghs 


herv 


ocul: 
the | 
palsy 


fitted (safety or otherwise) must be maintained in a cor] gate 


dition which does not obscure the driver’s vision. “ Safety 
glass ’’ is defined as glass which, if fractured, does not fly 
into fragments capable of causing severe cuts. Moto 
vehicles (except motor cycles or mobile cranes) registerl§ i 
after January Ist, 1932, and any trailer constructed afttt 
June Ist, 1931, must be equipped with suitable ail 
sufficient springs between each wheel and the frame of tt 
vehicle. The Motorist’s Legal Guide, available free d 
charge to A.A. members, deals with these and other pois 
of importance to motor owners. Any motorist who is® 
doubt as to the effect of the new regulations should cot 
municate with the A.A. Legal Department, Fanum Hows, 
New Coventry Street, W.1. 
Vacancies 
Notifications of offices vacant in universities, medical collegé 
and of vacant resident and other appointments at hospital 
will be found at pages 41, 42, 43, and 46 of our adverts 
ment columns, and advertisements as to partnerships, ass8 
antships, and locumtenencies at pages 44 and 45. 
A short summary of vacant posts notified in the adverts 
ment columns appears in the Supplement at page 331. 
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Observations 
ON 


OCULAR PALSIES* 


BY 
GORDON HOLMES, M.D., F.R.C.P. 


YSICIAN, CHARING CROSS HOSPITAL AND NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
P PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC 


We are accustomed in dealing with loss of the power of 
movement of any part of the body to distinguish those 
varieties due to structural lesions of, or functional dis- 
turbances in, the upper motor neurones which carry im- 
yises from higher centres to the motor nuclei and their 
nerves, and those the result of lesions of the nuclei and 
nerves Which innervate the muscles directly. The latter 
ye the lower motor neurones or the final common 
paths, for by them only can nervous impulses reach the 
muscles. 

This distinction of two types of paralysis can be profit- 
ably applied to the ocular movements, too, though here, 
owing to the inaccessibility of the muscles to direct exam- 
ination, some of the characteristic features of each type of 
paralysis are not readily recognizable ; we cannot, for in- 
sance, by the ordinary means of examination detect wast- 
ing of the ocular muscles, or test easily their electrical 
excitability, but the essential differences are obvious, for 
in lesions of the upper motor neurones movements as such 
ae lost, and sometimes those that normally are excited by 
cettain impulses only, while in disease of the lower motor 
neurones the muscles themselves are paralysed and react 
tono nervous message. This can readily be seen by con- 
tasting a left internal rectus paralysis with a palsy of 
conjugate movement of the eyes to the right, for in the 
former the left eye is not adducted whether the patient 
attempts to look to the right or to converge, while in the 
latter case the left eye comes into the inner canthus as 
radily and fully as the right when the patient tries to 
converge; the internal rectus muscle is therefore not 
paralysed, but fails to contract in a certain movement only, 
that is, looking to the right. This corresponds to the con- 
dition we so frequently meet in an upper neurone paralysis 
of the limbs, in which no movements may occur in response 
to voluntary effort, but they can be excited reflexly or 
synkinetically. 

Owing partly to the necessity of an extremely accurate 
adjustment of the movements of the two eyes in response 
tonumerous stimuli, and partly, perhaps, to the consider- 
able distance apart of the nuclei from which the ocular 
nerves arise, the nervous mechanisms which control the 
oular movements are more complicated, and according to 
the part of it which is involved two types of supranuclear 
palsy can be distinguished—the so-called conjugate or asso- 
tiated paralysis in which no movement of the eyes in one 
or more directions can be obtained by any means, and the 
tue supranuclear palsies in which movement of the eyes 
incertain directions is lost to certain stimuli only, but can 
be affected by others. 

Whether the regulation and co-ordination of the ocular 
movements depend on special centres in the brain stem 
which receive and distribute to the motor cells all impulses 
that bring about contraction and relaxation of all the 
muscles concerned in the movement, or whether the dis- 
tibution of the impulses is determined merely by the 
amatomical arrangement of the fibres that conduct them, 
heed not be discussed here. There are certainly arguments 
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Read in opening a discussion in the Section of Ophthalmology 





at the Annual Meeting of the British Medical Association, [ast- 
urne, 1932. 








in favour of each hypothesis. We can, however, divide 
ocular palsies into three main and distinct classes: 

1. Paralysis of the ocular muscles, due to disease of their 
motor nerves or nuclei. 

2. Conjugate palsies, in which the movements of both eyes 
in one or more directions are lost to all adequate stimuli. 

3. Supranuclear palsies, in which movements of the eyes 
can be excited by certain stimuli cnly, but not by other 
impulses which elicit them under normal conditions. 


PARALYSIS OF THE OCULAR MUSCLES 

These, owing to their frequency and their importance in 
general medicine as. well as in ophthalmology, deserve first 
consideration. The muscles which are affected depend on 
which nuclei or nerves are involved by the lesion. The 
essential feature is that the muscle is weak or paralysed 
in all movements in which it may be concerned. As its 
palsy leads to loss of parallelism in the visual axes, strabis- 
mus results, and if the faculty of projection of the image 
formed on the retina of the squinting eye is preserved, 
diplopia occurs. 

The wide distribution of the ocular nuclei in the brain- 
stem, and the long and exposed courses of the ocular nerves 
on the base of the skull, are the chief reasons why they 
are so frequently damaged by intracranial disease. The 
nerves are particularly liable to suffer when the mem- 
branes on the base of the brain are involved. Accerding 
to the anatomical site of the lesion these ocular palsies 
may be divided into: (a) nuclear palsies, in which the 
nucleus is involved, (b) stem palsies, due to interruption 
of the motor fibres as they pass through the brain stem, 
and (c) root palsies, in which the extra-medullary portions 
of the nerves are affected. It is not, however, always pos- 
sible to distinguish clinically to which of these three types 
any case belongs. 

Nuclear Palsies 

These are most commonly due to local lesions of an in- 
flammatory, vascular,or neoplastic nature involving one or 
more of the ocular nuclei. It may be a haemorrhage or 
a softening due to vascular occlusion, or to a tumour grow- 
ing in or compressing the brain stem. The mode of onset 
and development of the palsy, and more particularly the 
other signs of injury of the nervous system which are 
almost invariably associated with these lesions, usually 
make it possible to distinguish them. Isolated ocular 
palsies following on an injury to the head are, however, 
often not accompanied by other symptoms; in many of 
these the nerve is torn or bruised in the vicinity of a 
fracture through the base of the skull, or compressed by 
a meningeal haemorrhage, but small haemorrhages into 
the central grey matter of the brain stem not infrequently 
involve the ocular nuclei, especially that of the third nerve. 
The explanation of this is probably that the momentum 
of the blow sets up a wave in the cerebro-spinal fluid of 
the third ventricle, which breaks with its greatest force 
against the grey matter around the anterior end of the 
aqueduct of Sylvius, where the nucleus of the third nerve 
lies. In such cases the ocular palsy may be the only 
symptom. 

Inflammatory lesions are often more difficult to recog- 
nize with certainty. Paralysis of one or more ocular muscles 
is sometimes due to acute poliomyelitis, and unless it 
occurs during an epidemic may be difficult to diagnose. 
Encephalitis lethargica has been, since the recent outbreak 
of this disease, such a common and well-recognized cause 
that further reference to it is scarcely necessary, but as 
during the last few years few, if any, acute cases of this 
form of encephalitis have occurred in England, at least, a 
warning may be entered against using this diagnosis as 
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a convenient explanation of acute ocular palsies. We still, 
however, meet occasionally paralysis of the ocular muscles 
recurring or appearing for the first time in chronic cases 
of this disease. Acute bilateral ophthalmoplegia due to 
inflammatory nuclear lesions is an important, though not 
acommon, type. Wernicke originally described it in cases 
of chronic alcoholism as acute superior haemorrhagic polio- 
encephalitis, since haemorrhages into the grey matter are 
the most striking anatomical change, but in two cases 
which I examined there was a considerable inflammatory 
reaction as well as small extravasations in the ocular nuclei. 
It has been described in other intoxications, as in poison- 
ing by lead, sulphurous acid, ergot, phosphorus, and par- 
ticularly in botulism. In most of these the intrinsic as 
well as the external ocular muscles are affected, but in 
food poisoning there may be an ophthalmoplegia interna 
only. 

In contrast to these acute nuclear affections, there is a 
group of cases of chronic nuclear ophthalmoplegia in which 
a progressive degeneration of the nerve cells is assumed 
to be the essential lesion, but few of these cases have been 
examined anatomically. It generally develops in middle 
life, and in some of the recorded cases, and in two of my 
own, there was a definite familial or hereditary tendency. 
The course is slowly progressive: at first a few muscles 
only, and frequently the levatores palpebrarum, are 
paretic, but all the external muscles are gradually in- 
volved, but in many cases the intrinsic muscles escape. 


Stem Palsies 

Stem palsies, due to lesions of the fibres of the roots as 
they pass through the brain stem, can be usually recog- 
nized by the accompanying symptoms produced by in- 
volvement of other nervous structures by the causal lesion. 
In these cases one often meets the various types of crossed 
hemiplegia, in which there are ocular palsies on the one 
side, and a hemiplegia, a hemianaesthesia, or disturbances 
of co-ordination on the other, as in the syndromes 
described by Benedikt, Weber, Gubler, Millard and 
The chief clinical interest of this type is that it 
includes the ocular palsies of disseminated sclerosis, for 


others. 


in this disease the root fibres are involved before they leave 
the brain stem, though possibly in some cases the palsies 
may be the result of nuclear lesions. 


Root Palsies 

There can be no doubt, however, that in the great 
majority of ocular palsies the lesion involves the extra- 
n.cdullary portions of the roots in their intracranial course. 
It is here the fibres are damaged in acute and chronic 
meningitis, in superficial or subarachnoid haemorrhage, 
in fractures of the base of the skull, by tumours, and by 
a toxic or infective neuritis. 

Lesions of the roots are also responsible for most of 
the ocular palsies met with so frequently in cerebral 
syphilis, and probably for the majority of those occurring 
in tabes dorsalis, though in this disease a primary de- 
generation of the motor cells, especially of those of the 
third nerve, has been described. It is well known that 
while in some cases the tabetic palsies recover under 
specific treatment, in others they are permanent ; the first 
group may be due to compression or gummatous infiltration 
of the roots as they pass through the membranes, the 
second to atrophy of the nuclear cells. 

The other more important groups of root palsies are 
those due to infections or intoxications producing a de- 
generative or parenchymatous neuritis of the nerves ; those 
the result of raised intracranial pressure ; and those asso- 
ciated with cerebral arterio-sclerosis, 
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Ocular palsies are not infrequent in generalized ri 
pheral neuritis, as in that due to alcohol and diphtheria « 
in these there is no doubt the ocular nerves, like those 
of the limbs, suffer directly from the action of a Circulating 
poison or toxin that produces disintegration of the myelin 
sheaths and other characteristic changes. Similar palsies 
usually isolated and transient, have been described ig 
many other infectious diseases, including influenza, Tp 
are not uncommon in diabetes, but their pathology in 
this disease has not been yet definitely established, 
Whether a true rheumatic paralysis of the ocular nervy 
exists is open to doubt; not infrequently signs of Palsy 
of one or more of the ocular nerves, or even a complete 
ophthalmoplegia, follows exposure to cold without othe 
cause being apparent, but the sheltered course of the 
nerves, far from the surface of the body, makes 1t improb. 
able that cold can affect them directly. The more likely 
explanation is that cold merely lowers resistance to some 
infection or other pre-existing pathological conditiog 
Finally, the palsy of the external rectus muscle, which 
occasionally follows the use of stovaine and similar drugs 
for spinal anaesthesia, deserves mention ; it seems that the 
fibres of the sixth nerve are particularly vulnerable to the 
small amounts of these drugs which diffuse into the intra. 
cranial cavity. 

An infective or interstitial neuritis of the nerves, apart 
from meningitis and syphilis, is rarer, but it is occasion. 
ally found in association with suppurative disease of the 
cramal sinuses. The most common form is the abducent 
palsy in otitis media, due probably, as Gradenigo sug. 
gests, to the infection spreading along the air cells and 
involving the nerve where it passes the apex of the petrous 
bone in its extradural course. In cases of ethmoiditis 
in which one of the ocular nerves, in my experience most 
frequently the third, is paralysed, the lesion is probably a 
similar infective neuritis. The ocular palsies which have 
been repeatedly observed in herpes, involving the tr 
geminal and upper cervical root areas, are probably due to 
direct infection and infiltration of the nerves. 

Various ocular palsies are common in _ intracranial 
tumours and aneurysms ; they may be due to direct com- 
pression of the nerve, as is likely to happen when the 
tumour lies near the base of the brain, or they may be 
caused indirectly by compression or by displacement of 
the brain. The external rectus palsy, which so frequently 
occurs in cerebral tumours, no matter what their localiza 
tion may be, is due to displacement backwards of the 
brain stem and the consequent stretching of the nerve, 
which is held in position at its exit from the pons by the 
middle cerebellar artery around which it bends. 

Another cause of ocular palsies which is usually over 
looked, though in my opinion it is relatively common, is 
compression of one of the nerves by an arterio-sclerotic 
vessel. All the three ocular motor nerves lie in close con 
tact with large arteries on the base of the brain ; the sixth 
bends sharply round the middle cerebellar, and it lies 
so close to the basilar artery in its forward course that it 
may be compressed when this vessel is thick and tortuous; 
the fourth nerve crosses the posterior cerebral, and the 
third lies in the narrow space between the superior cere 
bellar and the posterior cerebral arteries as the lattet 
leave the basilar. Further, all three nerves run relatively 
close to the internal carotid artery in the cavernous sinus. 
It might be therefore expected that when any of these 
arteries are dilated or tortuous they might press on one 
of the nerves sufficiently to interfere with the conduction 
of impulses through it. This occurs chiefly in elderly sub 
jects with signs of cerebral arterio-sclerosis and raised blood 
pressure. The palsy usually develops rapidly, is rarely 
complete, and generally disappears within a few weeks 
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«the patient is kept at complete rest and iodides or drugs 
that lower blood pressure are administered. 
Ocular palsies associated with pain and sensory disturb- 
ances in the area of the ophthalmic division of the tri- 

minal nerve constitute the characteristic clinical picture 
sce by disease in the region of the sphenoidal fis- 
wre. A squint with diplopia may be the earliest 
symptom, but frequently the patient first complains of 

‘, in the forehead and behind the eye. The order and 
the relative severity in which the nerves are involved 
jaturally depend on the exact site of the lesion in the 
gure, but usually a complete ophthalmoplegia results, 
and cutaneous sensation in the area of the ophthalmic 
yerve is lost or greatly diminished. A syphilitic periostitis 
sone of the most common causes of this syndrome, but it 
gcurs also with tumours and inflammatory lesions in the 
region of the sphenoidal fissure. In many cases, however, 
the nature of the lesion cannot be determined. Except 
when the lesion is syphilitic and the patient can be treated 
arly, the prognosis as regards recovery of the ocular 
movements is usually bad. 





CONJUGATE OCULAR PALSIES 
This is the term usually applied to loss of the power of 
movement of the two eyes in any direction, provided this 
js not due to the chance association of paralysis of the 
ime movers of each eye. It is characterized by the facts 
that the loss of movement develops equally and simulta- 
neously in the two eyes and squint and diplopia conse- 
quently do not occur or are subsidiary features, and that 


‘though in attempting the movement the palsied muscles 


do not contract they may act normally in some other 
movement ; the left internal rectus, for instance, may fail 
to move the eye inwards on attempting to look to the 
right, but functions normally on convergence. It is there- 
fore a palsy of movement rather than of muscle. 

The most common form is perhaps paralysis of the 
lateral movements of the eyes to the one side. This fre- 
quently results from disease in the lower and dorsal por- 
tion of the pons varolii in the region of the nucleus of 
the sixth nerve. When unilateral the patient is unable 
tolook towards the side of the lesion. In such a case the 
internal rectus of the one eye and the external rectus of 
the other fail to contract, and as these muscles are in- 
netvated from two separate nuclei about 3 cm. apart, it is 
necessary to assume that they receive branches from the 
ame fibres, or are connected by association fibres which 
distribute the same impulses to the cells of both. As in 
conjugate palsies the muscles fail to respond to all im- 
pulses, to those from the vestibular and other mechanisms 
in the brain stem and from subcortical centres, as well 
as to cortical messages, the first hypothesis necessitates the 
assumption of a very complicated arrangement of fibres. 
On other grounds, too, it seems more probable that con- 
jugate lateral deviation depends on association fibres 
between the sixth and third nerve nuclei, and we know such 
exist in the dorsal longitudinal bundles. These tracts have 
undoubtedly an important part in the co-ordinated move- 
nents of the eyes. It is beyond doubt that the impulses 
which can effect conjugate lateral movements converge 
towards the region of the sixth nucleus, those from the fore- 
brain passing by the nucleus of the third nerve in their 
downward course. From here part of them are shunted 
back to the nucleus of the opposite internal rectus along 
another path in the dorsal longitudinal bundles, 

The exact position which a lesion must occupy to cause 
a conjugate palsy of lateral movement of the eyes to the 








same side has not been definitely determined ; according 
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to some it must involve the sixth nucleus, but it is more 
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probable that the controlling mechanism lies, not in the 
abducens nucleus, but oral, and slightly ventral to it. It 
is here that all the paths conveying impulses for lateral 
movement to the same side converge, and a lesion in this 
position, therefore, abolishes reflex as well as voluntary 
deviation of the eyes in this direction. As this mechanism 
lies near the middle line of the brain stem, a single focus 
of disease often affects lateral movements to the two sides, 
but the patient can still deviate his eyes upwards and 
downwards, and converge normally. 

Occasionally, a lesion involves the associational fibres 
connecting the sixth with the third nerve nucleus; then, 
on attempting to look to the same side, the ipsilateral 
eye deviates outwards, but the contralateral eye does 
not pass the middle line, though it rotates inwards in 
convergence. 

The conjugate vertical movements may be similarly 
abolished, either together or separately, or convergence may 
at the same time be impossible. The exact positions 
lesions must occupy to produce these conjugate palsies of 
vertical movement have not been definitely ascertained ; 
according to some authors upward and downward move- 
ments are lost when the anterior quadrigeminal bodies are 
injured, but others attribute these palsies to lesions in 
the tegmentum of the anterior part of the midbrain. 
There is, however, considerable evidence that the 
mechanism for elevation of the eyes lies more anteriorly 
than that for depression. As the power of convergence is 
frequently lost in association with palsy of downw: | devia- 
tion, we may assume that the nervous apparatus that 
control these two acts lie close together. 


SUPRANUCLEAR OCULAR PALSIES 

While in conjugate palsies no movement of the eyes 
in one or more directions can be obtained by any means, 
in the so-called supranuclear palsies the eyes fail to move 
in response to certain stimuli only. It is often assumed 
that the movements of our eyes are largely volitional or 
under control of our will, but these represent a small part 
only of the ocular motor activities ; impulses which deter- 
mine ocular postures and movements are constantly flow- 
ing in from the vestibular nuclei in the brain stem, from 
the lower visual and auditory centres in the midbrain, 
from the occipital cortex and from other sources. It 
happens not infrequently that movements in response to 
one or more sets of these impulses only are lost, while 
those excited by other impulses are preserved. In the most 
common type the patient is unable to deviate his eyes in 
one or more directions when he is ordered to do so cr asked 
to look towards an object held in these directions, but these 
movements can be elicited by labyrinthine stimulation and 
other means. As a rule, when the power of voluntary 
movement is abolished the eyes can follow a slowly moving 
object which the patient has fixed, and if while he fixes 
his eyes on an object his head is moved actively or 
passively towards one side, his eyes still remain on the 
object—that is, they rotate in the direction opposite to 
the movement of his head. Following objects with the 
eyes, and the compensatory deviations that occur on move- 
ment of the head, are largely reflex acts, and dependent 
on other paths than those which effect voluntary move- 
ment. We must therefore assume that in the supranuclear 
palsies the lesions interrupt some of the afferent paths to 
the conjugate mechanisms, but leave the latter unaffected, 
and the available pathological evidence points to this 
conclusion. 

Other forms of dissociation are occasionally met with, 
but, owing to rarity and their small clinical importance, 
further reference to them here is unnecessary. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF HORMONES IN 
MENORRHAGIA * 


BY 


FRITZ LAQUER, M.D. 


PROFESSOR OF PHYSIOLOGY, UNIVERSITY OF FRANKFORT 


Speaking from my experiences in my own special work 
I wish to indicate quite shortly the possible significance 
of hormones in menorrhagia. 

Apart from such other hormones as, for example, those 
of the thyroid and the suprarenal cortex—perhaps, also, 
the so-called circulatory hormone to which I shall refer 
later—there are two endocrine glands, the ovary and the 
pituitary, which have a particular action on the female 
genital apparatus. 

THE Ovarian HORMONE 

Since Allen and Doisy employed their well-known test 
on castrated rats and mice to prove the action of this 
hormone on oestrus production it has become possible to 
prepare it in crystalline form. The best source of the 
hormone is the urine of pregnant women or pregnant 
animals, in which Zondek and Aschheim first demonstrated 
it, and in which it is present in large quantities. For 
therapeutic purposes it is not absolutely necessary to use 
a crystalline preparation, the manufacture of which entails 
a great deal of waste. I myself have had a good deal 
oi experience with the ovarian preparation unden, which 
contains 100 mouse units in every tablet. The work of 
the biochemist in his laboratory is limited to the prepara- 
tion, free from poisonous impurities, of any desired 
hormone and its standardization as well as possible by 
animal tests. 

Only the practising doctor can form an opinion of the 
therapeutic value of such preparations. It is for him to 
diagnose the occurrence of cases in which the symptoms 
point to the presence of too little ovarian hormone, and 
in which the administration of a standardized preparation 
would be of value. According to experiences up to the 
present a certain number of cases can be benefited by the 
administration of ovarian hormone. There also occur cases 
in which by no means all the symptoms, and not even 
all cases of menorrhagia, can be thus improved 


Corpus LUTEUM 

Apart from the oestrual hormone there is at least one 
other hormone present in the ovary which is formed in 
. the corpus luteum. The researches of Allen and Corner, 
in particular, have shown that this hormone is necessary 
to promote the fixation of the ovum in the mucous mem- 
brane of the uterus. Some authors believe that it also 
has an inhibitory effect opposite to that of the oestrual 
hormone, possibly also to that of the pituitary, to which 
we shall return later. A authors hold that there 
is a co-operation between oestrous hormone and corpus 
luteum. Corresponding to the uncertainty surrounding 
the theoretical basis of the corpus luteum hormone, its 
therapeutic value is as yet little known. Since the corpora 
lutea are primarily very difficult to procure, the isolation 
of this hormone in sufficient quantities is for the most 
part almost impossible. However, according to my 
opinion, the hormonal function of the corpus luteum can, 
to a very large extent, be taken over by the anterior 
pituitary lobe, the function of which I now intend to 
discuss. 


few 


ANTERIOR PITUITARY LOPE 
Theorvy.—As is well known, Evans proved that a 
hormone affecting growth is secreted by the anterior lobe 
of the pituitary. Aschheim and Zondek, almost simul- 
taneously with Smith, also found in this gland a hormone 


* A communication to the Section of Obstetrics and Gynaecology 
at the Annual Meeting of the British Medical Association, East- 
bourne, July, 1931. 
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governing the genital function. B. Zondek, with whon 
I have worked in the most pleasant relationship for 
years, has therefore designated the anterior Pituitary lobe 
as the seat of the motor of the sexual function, More 
over, he also proved the presence of this hormone, Which 
he called prolan, in the urine during pregnancy. Together 
with Aschheim he evolved a method of diagnosing 
pregnancy by this fact. You see, during Pregnancy jy 
human beings there are two hormones present in the urigg 
But the diagnosis of pregnancy is only based on the eatly 
appearance of the pituitary hormone. There are impor 
tant biological differences between these two hormong 
For example, prolan, in contradistinction to the Ovarian 
hormone, has no action in castrated animals. In infant 
female animals it causes early maturity. According 
our experiences the best experimental animal on which & 
prove the action of prolan is the rat. A rat unit is th 
smallest amount which in 66 per cent. of the anim 
tested under special conditions brings about comple 
oestrus with the formation of large follicles in the ova 
If larger doses are injected there is actually an inhibitigy 
of oestrus, and the formation of corpora lutea takes place 
Zondek believes that there are two different hormones jg 
prolan—factor A, which induces ripening of the follicle 
and factor B, which stimulates lutein formation. Hoy. 
ever, it is possible that it is only a question of quantity, 
My experience is that any preparation which in smal 
doses produced follicle ripening, in large doses, particy 
larly if given for some length of time, always cause 
luteinization. Prolan, as it is at present recovered from 
the urine of pregnant women, always contains these tw 
factors. It contains, however, no growth hormone, sing 
this is only found in the gland itself, and is not excreted 
in the urine of pregnant women. Even preparations sub 
jected to repeated purification still contain factors 4 
and B. We succeeded in making preparations containing 
20,000 to 30,000 rat units in 1 gram. They can bk 
dissolved in water and injected subcutaneously. In contr 
distinction to the ovarian hormone prolan is_ easily 
dissolved in water, but insoluble in lipoid solvents. How 
ever, the watery solution of prolan is not very stable 
being very sensitive to high temperatures and the leat 
change in the H-ion concentration. Oral administration 
in animals has also proved effective, but here larger doss 
must be given. Even in the purest products it has 9 
far been impossible, in spite of many endeavours, to 
isolate the two fractions A and B_ by chemi 
means. This points to the possibility of there not being 
two separate substances A and B in prolan, but onlya 
quantitative difference in one uniform hormone. 
Therapeutic Uses.—The following rules apply to the 
therapeutic use of prolan. When one wishes to stimulate 
the ovary to renewed activity small doses should b 
given, so that the so-called factor A action is obtained 
If one desires to inhibit the activity of the ovaries larg 
doses of prolan should be given, thus producing 4 
luteinizing action. By this method, therefore, it 8 
possible, in a roundabout manner, to obtain the specifi 
effect of the corpus luteum hormone, which in itself 8 
difficult to achieve. Thus every case of menorrhagia result 
ing from over-activity of the ovary should with advantag 
be treated with large doses of prolan. Already clinica 
experiences have proved the truth of this observation 
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It is therefore now possible to achieve that hormond 
sterilization which has for some time been sought. By 
combining treatment with unden and prolan_ together t 
is at least theoretically possible to regulate disturbel 
ovarian function. 
A VaASOMOTOR HORMONE 

T would like to refer also, very briefly, to the substamt 
which Frey and Kraut isolated some years ago from ™ 
urine of healthy individuals, and which proved to! 
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uct of the pancreas which lowers blood pressure. 

called it kallikrein—a vasomotor hormone. Since 

his hormone dilates the peripheral blood vessels, thus 

Jowering the blood pressure, its therapeutic use in dis- 

pances of the climacteric may possibly be of value. 

Whether this applies also to. menorrhagia has so far not 
been investigated thoroughly. 


CONCLUSION 

In the short time at my disposal it has been impossible 
ty give more than a short survey of a mere part of the 
yhole hormone question. I have only touched upon those 
gctors which I consider to be of special importance in 

aecology. How great is the interest in hormones, 

icularly anterior pituitary, was demonstrated at the 
Geman Gynaecological Congress which I attended two 
nonths ago in Frankfort-on-Main. Twelve papers were 
rad, and a further thirty speakers took part in the 
jiscussion on this subject alone. Most of the papers 
dealt with animal experiments and were more theoretical 
than practical, showing that we are still at the beginning 
of our knowledge. The new tests which the physiologist 
plans and works out facilitate the preparation by the 
biochemist of standardized hormonal preparations which 
can be used by the doctor. Vice versa, the observations 
and suggestions of the doctor amplify the theoretical 
yboratory investigations. I see in this very collaboration 
of several sciences the most practical way of arriving at 
acorrect understanding of the whole hormone question. 
Not only is this a matter of several branches of science 
working together in perhaps each separate land, but 
Gllaboration between the different countries too. It has 
therefore given me especial pleasure to appear at the 
Annual Meeting of the British Medical Association as 
aGerman physiologist speaking to English gynaecologists, 
and I am grateful for the invitation which brought this 
about. 





SOME POINTS IN CONNEXION WITH 
THE TREATMENT OF GLAUCOMA 


BY 


R. H. ELLIOT, M.D., F.R.C.S. 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL (LATE OF I.M.S.) 








From the earliest days of the operative treatment of 
glaucoma, dating back over seventy years, there has 
always been a tendency towards the establishment of two 
shools of thought: that which favours operative measures 
and that which relies on medical treatment alone. 
Formerly there was the strongest antagonism between the 
two. The more generally adopted view of to-day is a 
compromise in which both methods are made use of, each 
case being judged on its own merits. It may be said, 
without fear of challenge, that no case should be submitted 
to operation if the use of miotics, the employment of 
massage, and attention to the patient’s general health 
sufice to arrest the course of the disease and to keep the 
case im statu quo. 
MrotTics 

Of the two miotic drugs pilocarpine is to be preferred to 
eerine in the great majority of cases for several reasons: 
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(i) It causes less conjunctival irritation. (2) It does not 
give rise to the same measure of spasm and headache, for 
it acts more quietly and evenly. (3) Suitably employed, 
it maintains the necessary contraction of the pupil quite 
as well as its more powerful rival. 

When it is a question of producing miosis as rapidly 
4% possible in a patient with congestive glaucoma, the 
tase is quite different, and eserine is the drug to employ. 
Pilocarpine should be used in the weakest doses that will 
Maintain efficient miosis, and should be given last thing 





at night, first thing in the morning, and about 3 o'clock 
in the afternoon. This timing is important, for, (a) rises 
in pressure occur frequently during sleeping hours, owing 
to the withdrawal of the pumping action on the canal 
of Schlemm exerted by the ciliary and iris muscles ; and 
(b) the afternoon is, for many patients, a time of fatigue 
in which the vasomotor tone falls, and the pressure in 
the eye is consequently in danger of rising. If medical 
treatment is to be fairly tried, miosis must be sustained. 
Sometimes trouble is experienced owing to conjunctival 
irritation set up by the drug. This can best be combated 
by the use of silver collosol, alternated with hazeline eye- 
drops (40 minims to the ounce of rosewater). It some- 
times, however, though fortunately rarely, becomes a very 
serious factor in the case, making the maintenance of 
miosis difficult, if not impossible. Operative intervention 
may then become a necessity. 


MASSAGE 

The importance and value of ocular massage in glaucoma 
does not seem, even now, to be sufficiently appreciated. 
There are certainly quite a number of cases under treatment 
for raised tension of the eye in which massage is either 
not being used at all or else not to the fullest advantage. 
The technique is simple, and any patient can be taught 
to use it for himself. Both hands should be used, and 
the index or middle fingers should be placed on the upper 
lid as far apart as possible and with the eyes looking 
downward. Alternate pressure with each finger in turn 
will rapidly lower the tension of most eyes, but the 
pressure must be made toward the centre of the eye, 
whereas the great majority of patients employ a stroking 
movement which is of little value. Strong pressure should 
not be used ; light, quick, almost butterfly movements 
will do more good and will not hurt the patient at all. 
In fact, he often offers the comment that he “ hardly 
felt the massage, and does it much stronger himself.’’ It 
is, however, the light, quick pressure, with the fingers far 
apart and with every stroke toward the centre of the eye, 
that is by far the most effective. 


GENERAL RULES 
Remembering the influence of vasomotor exhaustion 
on glaucoma, there are certain practical rules which should 
be impressed on every patient ; indeed, it is well to write 
these down for them. 


1. Avoid Over-fatigue.—Few things are more dangerous 
to the man who is threatened with congestive glaucoma 
than allowing his vital energy to run low. He should 
work within reason ; indeed, this is much better for him 
than idleness, but he should never exhaust himself. 
Exhaustion means a lowering of the vasomotor control and 
a consequent provocation of local congestion, especia'ly 
in the cerebral circulation. On the other hand, to cut him 
off from work which engages his attention, diverts his 
mind from his trouble, and fills his time profitably, is bad 
and not good, though it is often done. Moreover, the 
intermittent action of his iris and ciliary muscles is a 
safeguard of which he is to some extent deprived if he is 
stopped from reading and writing, and kept in the shade. 
I have often released a patient from this strict regime 
of doing nothing, and have never seen harm follow. 
On the contrary, the patient has benefited materially, and 
has become more cheerful and brighter in his outlook. The 
influence of the mental on the physical condition in 
glaucoma is a psychological factor of great importance. 
The unoccupied man not only has time to fret, but the 
very fact that occupations are forbidden predisposes him 
to do so. Allow him to engage his mind and you cut the 
vicious circle. 

2. Get Regular Sleep.—Much of what has been said 
under the last heading applies again here. If necessary, 
the aid of drugs, such as luminal, should be invoked. 
Glaucoma patients are often elderly, and the bogy of 
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the drug habit can be made too much of in such cases, 
a view now more widely held than formerly. 

3. Take Regular Meals and Avoid Alcoholic Excess.— 
It is unwise to cut a patient off all alcohol or to limit 
his diet too strictly. Interference with the habits of a 
lifetime is often mischievous, and, to many patients, means 
a real deprivation. While most elderly patients are 
better the less alcohol they take, there are a few who 
are benefited by moderate indulgence in this drug. 

4. Avoid Stooping and all Sources of Strain.—Running 
for trains or buses, stooping down with the head low, 
whether for tying a boot-lace or for weeding in the garden, 
lifting heavy weights, pulling on straps and cording, the 
straining of constipation, and any other form of strain 
should be avoided. This does not mean that the patient 
is to be an invalid. He can put his foot on a chair to tie 
his boot-lace ; he can weed with a long-handled hoe ; and 
he can get the younger members of his family to strap 
the holiday trunks. If he cannot catch the train standing 
in the station he can wait for the next one. He must 
learn his limitations and live his life as fully as possible 
within those limitations. 

5. Avoid all Causes of Anxiety.—This is easier advice to 
give than to follow, but it is important to give it for all 
that. Once the importance of avoiding mental strain is 
realized, there is a great deal the patient can do in deter- 
minedly relegating to his subconscious mind many of the 
troubles of his daily life. Moreover, this is a detail in 
which friends and relations can do much to help. Few 
things have impressed me more in a long experience of 
this disease than the frequency with which sorrow or the 
crushing burden of business or family troubie proves the 
final factor in determining a congestive attack. 


GENERAL MEDICAL TREATMENT 

It is the task of the general practitioner to examine 
his glaucoma cases very thoroughly, with a view to im- 
proving in every possible way the general standard of 
health. Much that has been said and written on various 
bodily conditions in connexion with the etiology of 
glaucoma is open to question, but it is certainly important 
to keep the patient as healthy as possible, and so to 
help him ward off attacks. The subject is too wide to 
be dealt with further, and can be left to the practitioner’s 
discretion and management. The mistake of using atropine 
instead of eserine in congested high-tension eyes is 
fortunately becoming much rarer with the advance of the 
standard of medical knowledge ; but a warning may be 
permissible against the use of preparations of belladonna, 
either internally or externally, in all doubtful cases, 
especially when there is a family history of glaucoma. 

Assuming that regular treatment has been carried out 
by the practitioner, it becomes the duty of the ophthalmic 
surgeon to test the patient from time to time with a view 
to ascertaining whether the condition is really stationary 
or otherwise. In many cases a first examination does 
not qualify a surgeon to give a definite opinion. It is 
only by making careful measurements and by comparing 
the records from time to time that he attains certainty 
in the majority of his cases. The following factors serve 
to guide him. The order in which they are dealt with 
is intentional. 

1. Tension of the Eye.—It ought to be unnecessary 
to-day to emphasize the importance of tonometer readings. 
These should always be made under a local anaesthetic. 
If the drug chosen is also a mydriatic, the patient should 
not be lost sight of until miosis is re-established, even if 
it is necessary to admit him into a nursing home for the 
purpose. Reliance on the digital estimation of tension, 
though apparently not obsolete, is an anachronism. A 
difference in the tension of the two eyes is a sign of 
grave significance, especially if it does not yield quickly 
to medical treatment. 

2. Centval Visual Acuitv.—It is often hard to. get-a 
patient to realize that this may be quite unimpaired, 
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though the glaucoma may be steadily advancing, Tndeei 
in the great majority of non-congestive cases, this is th, 
rule. A fall in central visual acuity is a distinct ¢ 
that intermittent congestive attacks have been taki 
place, even though such a possibility may not have ma 
recognized either by the patient or by his medica] attend. 
ant. The explanation of the oversight may be that 
increases of ocular pressure occur only at night in the earh 
history of the case. Y 


3. Curtailment of the visual fields associated with 
difficulty in orientation is a sign of grave significance 
Constriction of the nasal side of the field and the appey 
ance of a Roenne’s step have in no way lost their jm 
tance in the past twenty years. 


4. Enlargement of the blind spot, or paracentr 
scotomata are of very great importance, especially if the 
defects are increasing in size. They point to dangeroys 
interference with the nerve fibres as they emerge from th 
optic disk. Complaints by the patient that his Vision jg 
not so good as it used to be are sometimes disregarde 
by the surgeon because there is full central vision jy 
the eye. An examination with a scotometer will often 
provide complete justification for these complaints, whic 
are usually founded on very real grounds. 

5. Failing light-sense is a symptom which should not 
be disregarded. It is never absent in __ progressiy 
glaucoma, and it is certainly one of the most distresgj 
sequels that remain, in a large percentage of cases, lo 
after the pressure has been relieved by successful oper, 
tion. It makes things very difficult for the patient ing 
poor illumination, or when he goes from darkness inty 
a bright light, or vice versa. 

6.—Cuppiug of the Optic Disk.—This is perhaps th 








a 


Por. 


sign that most people would expect to see placed fit) 


and it may be thought wrong to put it so late. It is th 
one most easy for the general practitioner to recognize, 
and in its typical condition, in which the whole disk js 
pushed backward, it is highly significant. At the sam 
time, it is to be remembered (1) that it may be imitated 
by other conditions, and so there arises a common soure 
of error in diagnosis, and (2) that a very marked gla 
comatous cup may persist after all signs of the progres 
of the disease have been brought_to a stop by medical 
or other means. It is not necessary to enter here ‘into 
the differential diagnosis between glaucomatous and othe 
forms of cupping. Those who are interested will find 
the subject fully dealt with in various textbooks. Ther 
are two points, however, to which special! attention should 
be drawn, for they are both pregnant with meaning: 
(1) Considerable atrophy of the optic nerve accompanies 
all cases of advanced glaucoma. The pallor of the disk 
is of grave significance when associated with complete 
cupping. The more pronounced the atrophy, the grava 
the prognosis of the case. (2) An arterial pulse, on light 
pressure with the finger on the eyebal: or after the used 
cocaine or any other mydriatic, has long been recognized 
as a grave danger signal. It is a custom with some 
surgeons to use a mydriatic deliberately in crder to elict 
this sign. I feel mostly strongly that it is not worth 
the risk involved. In the past eighteen years of practice 
in London I have seen a number of cases in whith 
glaucoma has been induced by the instillation of variow 
mydriatic drugs, including cocaine, homatropine, atd 
atropine, and in one by the injection of cocaine for th 
removal of a tooth. In the majority of cases where atte 
pine was responsible, the drug had been used to produtt 
mydriasis in order to improve vision in patients sufferiig 
from nuclear cataract. This is a most dangerous pit 
cedure. The performance of an iridectomy is vast) 
preferable, as it brings all the advantages of the drug 
with none of its risks. An arterial pulse is a sign thi 
should always fill the surgeon with anxiety, for it shows 
that the eye is on the edge of a glaucoma crisis. Howevt 
it may have originated, the patient should not be let ott 
of sight until this sign has disappeared. He should & 
kept in bed under the influence of sedatives, eserine should 
be used freely, a brisk purge be given, and leeches a 

to the forehead. 
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The surgeon will weigh all these points before deciding 
in favour of an operation. It is very important that he 
should not be in a hurry, but it is essential that he 
should not delay a day longer than necesary, once she 

satisfied himself that non-operative treatment is failing 
to hold the disease in check. I have stressed this point 
for very Many years. Operation at the earliest moment 
was one of the tenets of von Graefe some seventy years 
40, and de Wecker earnestly supported his master in 
his detail. On the other hand, no case of glaucoma is 
at too late a stage for trephining, always provided some 
sight is left. Indeed, in acute cases, even when all sight 
has gone, recovery to some extent may occur after relief 
of pressure. Needless to say that, in dealing with late 
material, a certain number of failures are inevitable, but 
there are some things that can be said without the least 
far of contradiction. (1) Given an early diagnosis, one 
should rarely, if ever, have a failure in sclero-corneal 
trephining. (2) The later the case the greater the risk 
of failure, and the greater the probability that even a 
technically perfect trephining, resulting in an ideal scar, 
may not suffice to stop the progress of blindness. Few 
cases are more disappointing than these. (3) The earlier 
operation is done, the better the prognosis. (4) No 
case, however late, is hopeless if some vision still remains. 


THE PrRoGNosis AFTER OPERATION 

As already indicated, the later the operation the worse 
is the prospect, though the latter is not hopeless even 
in very late cases in which the field is reduced to a small 
central area. The higher the tension is before operation 
the greater the prospect of a material improvement after 
intra-ocular pressure is relieved. This is only what might 
have been expected, for the interference with vision under 
conditions of high ocular pressure is partly due to anaemia 
of the retina and partly to atrophy. The longer the 
condition has persisted the greater the atrophic element 
in the damage, and vice versa. Hence, in chronic cases 
the surgeon may be satisfied if he can keep the vision 
as he finds it, whilst in acute ones he can hope for a 
considerable restoration of function as soon as pressure 
is relieved. 

In any operation for so serious a condition as glaucoma 
itis unwise to make light of the risks involved. To do 
so may lead to very unfortunate results. On the other 
hand, there is no need to exaggerate the risks in ordinary 
early and straightforward cases. The surgeon’s task is 
to put all the facts before the patient, or before his 
telatives, and to leave the burden of a decision on his 
or their shoulders. In dealing with cases of advanced 
glaucoma it should be pointed out that it is a relentless 
disease, and, when progressive, leads to certain blindness. 
In these circumstances, it is well worth while to take 
aly means, however hazardous, that offer a_ possibility 
of escape. It is always an open question whether, in 
desperate cases, one should put this so bluntly to the 
patient himself. His relatives should be told the naked 
truth, and should be left to decide what is to be said 
to him, it first being pointed out to them that, both 
during the operation and in the succeeding convalescence, 
the patient’s mind is supernormally active, and that, 
consequently, morale is a very important factor in success. 
The conditions are very different from those that prevail 
immediately before and in the days that follow many 
general surgical operations in which the patient is too 
il or too drowsy to be able to take any interest, either 
in his condition or his prospects. Once an operation 
has been decided on, everything should be said and done 
to keep the patient’s hopes and courage as high as 
Possible. He will then be better operation material for 
the surgeon. On the other hand, if he knows that his 











chance is a small one, and if his courage sinks, his pro- 
spect is decidedly poor. The task of encouraging him 
is made more easy by the excellent results that so often 
attend very late operations. 


EXPECTATION OF LIFE 

This is a very important factor in a disease most of 
whose subjects are advanced in years. The surgeon 
makes periodical examinations and convinces himself, in 
certain cases, that the disease is progressive. This alone 
does not suffice. He must measure the rate of the down- 
ward drift, and must weigh this against the prospect of 
life in each individual, not forgetting that very old 
patients often stand the operation of sclero-corneal trephin- 
ing very well indeed. The family history of longevity and 
the vigour of the subject have to be weighed in the 
balance against the rate of progress of the disease. Then 
again, there are the patient’s personal predilections. One 
man would rather be dead than blind, and many of us 
will sympathize with him in this. Another dreads an 
operation, and will do anything possible to avoid it. The 
general practitioner will often prove most helpful in these 
cases, especially when every side of the case is put plainly 
before him. There is the further advantage that he is the 
patient’s friend, with no suspicion of an axe to grind, 
and with the power of bringing a trained intelligence to 
bear on the difficult position which confronts his patient. 





DISPLACEMENTS OF THE UTERUS AND 
PELVIC FLOOR * 


BY 


S. GORDON LUKER, M.D., F.R.C.S., F.C.0.G. 





General ill-health in women (headaches, fatigue, and aches 
and pains) often has its origin in one of three situa- 
tions—the eyes, the feet, or the pelvis. If the eyes 
are at fault, headaches which result can be cured bv 
suitable glasses. If the feet, weakness of arches and 
flat-foot are followed by fatigue in the feet, legs, and 
back. This can be relieved by attention to the feet and 
shoes. 

There remains the pelvis, in which displacements of the 
uterus and pelvic floor are common in women who have 
borne children. As a result, there is a constant feeling 
of discomfort and pain, which takes it out of the patient. 
If there are, in addition, symptoms of menstrual dysfunc- 
tion or disturbances of micturition, and these prey upon 
the mind, carrying fear and apprehension of evils worse 
than those which really exist, then the joy of life is lost 
and chronic ill-health results. 

Displacements of the uterus and pelvic floor therefore 
play an important part in the health of women, and 
should always receive the most careful attention. Until 
thirty years ago, the majority of those suffering from 
these displacements were treated with rings and pessaries, 
and were compelled to use a douche every day and receive 
medical attention every three months. Pessaries are not 
satisfactory, because they do not cure, require frequent 
attention, and, if neglected, set up discharge and sepsis. 
They may even be forgotten, and give rise to foul and 
blood-stained discharge suggesting carcinoma of the cervix. 
These instruments have now been superseded by carefully 
planned plastic operations, which give perfect results. 
Without doubt this is a great advance in gynaecology, 
comparable with the treatment of hernia by operation 
instead of by truss. 

The displacements may be grouped under three 
headings: (1) retroversion or backward displacements of 


* Read before the Dorset and West Hants Branch, Octobér, 1951. 
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the uterus ; (2) weakness of the pelvic floor alone ; (3) 
descent of the uterus and pelvic floor. The two latter 
groups include all degrees of the condition generally 
called prolapse. 


RETROVERSION 

Retroversion of the uterus is either congenital or 
acquired. If congenital, it is unusual for it to give rise 
to symptoms in unmarried women. In married women 
it may lead to dyspareunia or sterility, or both. In single 
women, therefore, it is rarely the cause of symptoms, and 
seldom requires treatment. In childless married women 
it is best treated by dilatation of the cervix uteri and 
correction of the malposition. 

The acquired variety of retroversion occurs nearly 
always after miscarriage or child-bearing, but may also 
result from inflammation or from tumours in the pelvis. 
It should always be treated, for if left alone it will cause 
symptoms, and will give rise sooner or later to prolapse. 
The treatment consists in correction of the position of the 
uterus and in maintaining this position by a Hodge 
pessary for three months. If this does not cure the 
condition the best treatment is operative—by ventral 
suspension of the uterus. 

Retroversion as a Cause of Backache.—Retroversion 
rareby causes backache in single or in childless women. 
When the condition is discovered in the course of a 
routine examination too much importance should not be 
attached to it. In women who have borne children it may 
have something to do with backache and general ill-health, 
and is likely to be followed by prolapse. In single women, 
therefore, it should, as a rule, be left alone ; in parous 
women it should always be corrected. 


PROLAPSE 

The anatomical supports of the uterus and the vagina 
are as follows: (1) the ligaments of the uterus—the 
round ligaments, the broad ligaments, and the utero- 
sacral ligaments ; (2) the pelvic diaphragm, consisting 
of the levator ani muscle and the pelvic fascia covering it ; 
(3) the pelvic floor muscles, of which the perineal muscles 
and the sphincters of the rectum and vagina are most 
important. These three groups all take their part in 
supporting the uterus and vagina ; if they are congenitally 
weak, unduly stretched, or torn, prolapse will follow. 

It can thus be seen why prolapse of the uterus and 
pelvic floor, though it may be congenital, generally results 
from child-bearing (especially when multiple), when the 
foetus is large, and when laceration of the pelvic floor 
occurs from difficult labour and instrumental delivery. 
Prolapse also occurs from sudden strains or overwork, 
but this is very unusual, even in women of the working 
classes. Other factors in causation are general ill-health 
and lack of efficient treatment during pregnancy, labour, 
and the puerperium. 

There are five degrees of prolapse: (1) weakness or 
descent of the anterior vaginal wall and base of the 
bladder, called cystocele ; (2) descent and prolapse of the 
posterior vaginal wall, called rectocele ; (3) descent of 
the uterus as well as of the vagina ; (4) second-stage 
prolapse ; (5) complete prolapse. 

The symptoms of prolapse are pelvic pain and dis- 
comfort, bearing-down sensations, bladder symptoms— 
increased frequency or incontinence are much commoner 
than retention—backache, and pain in the lower abdomen. 
The latter is not very common in patients with prolapse. 

The condition of prolapse is easily recognized by 
inspection and examination with a speculum. Sometimes 
it can only be detected when the patient is standing. Its 
degree can be more accurately estimated when the patient 
is in the erect position. 
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PREVENTIVE TREATMENT OF PROLAPSE 
It is very interesting to estimate how much Prolapse 
can be prevented during pregnancy, labour, anq the 
puerperium. Seeing that congenital cases are g0 ye 
rare, I am of the opinion that prolapse can be Prevented 
except in women of inferior physique who do Manual 
labour. 


During the puerperium.—Since I realized, some yeag 
ago, that retroversion of the uterus nearly always starts 
immediately after child-bearing, and is always the pre. 
cursor of prolapse, I have invariably treated puerperal 
patients by great attention to anything that may preven 
the onset of retroversion. These preventive methods 
include: (1) postural treatment—getting the patient ty 
lie on her face for half an hour three times a day; (2 
regular attention to the bladder by getting the patie 
to empty it regularly every six hours ; (3) the promotion 
of involution of the uterus by suckling and by drugs such 
as pituitary extract and ergot ; (4) examination of the 
patient one month after delivery. After such treatment 
retroversion of the uterus is nearly unknown, and very 
few patients have retroversion at their return visit; jf 
found, it can be corrected at once, and a Hodge pessary 
given for two months. 


During Pregnancy.—Preventive treatment during preg. 
nancy aims at sufficient ante-natal supervision to kee 
the patient in good hea!th and to prevent difficult labour 
by finding out any existing abnormality. It is particy. 
larly important to see that the foetus does not get to 
large for the mother and the pelvis, resulting in a pro- 
longed and difficult labour. It is my opinion that the 
average woman of the present day is not able to deliver 
herself at her first labour of a foetus heavier than seven 
pounds without risk of injury. True, it is difficult to 
decide when the foetus arrives at that weight, but it is 
not difficult to judge when it is getting distinctly bigger. 
Such growth can be prevented, to a certain extent, by 
attention to the diet and by exercise during pregnancy. 
If the foetus is becoming too large, induction of labour 
should be performed. 


During Labour.—Preventive treatment during labour 
consists in avoiding too rapid delivery by instrumental 
or by other means. It is important to foster the right 
mental attitude towards labour in the upper classes by 
explaining why it is necessary for them to do their “ bit.” 


CURATIVE TREATMENT 

The treatment of prolapse is by pessaries or by operation. 
As I stated previously, pessaries have gradually given way 
to operations, and should now only be used for treating 
prolapse in old people or in those who have other diseases 
or complications. The exception to this is when a woman 
is quite young and gets prolapse after her first, confine 
ment. If operation be carried out for the cure of such 
a case it is possible, though not at all certain, that the 
prolapse may recur after another confinement. At any 
rate, no guarantee can be given, so it is not advisable to 
recommend operation too strongly. Such a patient may 
prefer to temporize with a pessary and defer operation 
till she has finished child-bearing. 

Operation is indicated in all cases except where, fot 


other reasons, it is contraindicated. In every case @ 


plastic operation on the pelvic floor must be done before 
any method of slinging the uterus from above. Ventral 
suspension, if performed without a plastic operation 
the pelvic floor will not effect a cure in any way 
permanent. This was shown by the late Dr. Herma 
more than thirty years ago. Even if the fundus of the 
uterus is stitched to the posterior rectus sheath the pelvit 
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goor and cervix descends after a short interval, and the 
condition of prolapse is not improved. 
For cystocele the operation consists in: (1) removing 


——<—— 


ade 
Sing the base of the bladder or the platysma layer 


covering it; (3) approximating the two edges of the 
vaginal mucous membrane by mattress and continuous 
sutures. 

For rectocele, posterior colpoperineorrhaphy is performed 
js follows: (1) remove a large triangular area of posterior 
vaginal mucous membrane ; (2) bring levatores ani and 

rineal muscles together by interrupted sutures of strong 
chromic catgut ; (3) approximate edges of vaginal mucous 
membrane ; (4) approximate edges of skin of perineum. 

The cervix uteri is sometimes amputated at the time of 

rforming anterior colporrhaphy. 

The pelvic floor having now been restored to its status 
quo ante, suspension of the uterus by laparotomy may be 
done if necessary. This is often unnecessary in old people, 
in whom it is permissible very nearly to close up the 
vagina by the plastic operation. In younger people, who 
must be left nubile, the vagina must not be closed up too 
much, and ventral suspension is often required as a safe- 
gard against recurrence. The best operation is suspension 
by attaching the round ligaments in a special manner 
to the midline of the anterior rectus sheath—generally 
called the Gilliam type of operation. I have yet to see a 
recurrence after this operation when performed for retro- 
yersion alone or for retroversion with prolapse, when it is 
preceded by a plastic operation on the pelvic floor. Its 
anatomical soundness is shown by the subsequent occur- 
rence of pregnancy and labour without risk. 

These operations—anterior and posterior colporrhaphy 
and ventral suspension—are somewhat intricate and 
dificult to learn, but when proficiency is acquired they 
givea 99 per cent. cure. Further, the worse the prolapse 
the less difficult the operation. 





Hysterectomy is no cure for prolapse, and should never 
be performed unless the uterus is diseased, for it is 
dificult to suspend the upper vagina or cervix adequately 
when the uterus has been removed. 

Ventral Fixation—in which the body of the uterus is 
stitched to the back of the abdominal wall—is not so 
anatomically correct as suspension by the round ligaments, 
and is now but rarely performed. 


For severe congenital prolapse only extensive and com- 
plete operations are successful. 

The Bladder and Urine in Prolapse.—It is unusual to 
fnd residual urine in prolapse, but occasionally B. coli 
is present, causing irritability of the bladder or dysuria. 
Insuch cases it is advisable to get rid of the B. coli before 
operating. 

Prolapse associated with pregnancy and labour is 
a troublesome complication, as it is difficult to keep 
the uterus up during the first four months. A modified 
cup-and-stem pessary will help, but a good deal of rest 
will be essential. In labour, great care is required against 
sepsis, since the cervix is low down and may even come 
outside the vulva during delivery. 





Malignant Diseases and Prolapse.—Carcinoma of the 
cervix or body of the uterus is but rarely associated with 
Prolapse. When bleeding from the cervix occurs with 
Polapse it is generally due to traumatic ulceration. 


CHILD-BEARING AFTER OPERATIONS FOR PROLAPSE 
It is not advisable for a woman to have another child 
ater colporrhaphy for prolapse has been done, as the 
Vagina will be lacerated and prolapse recur. It is there- 
fore quite reasonable to consider sterilization at the time 





quate portion of the anterior vaginal wall ; (2). 








of operation, which can easily be carried out by ligature 
of the Fallopian tubes. My own opinion is that it is 
definitely indicated when two living children have been 
born and prolapse of the second degree is present. The 
patient and her husband should hear the facts and make 
the decision. 

SUMMARY 

In conclusion, I will summarize the points I have tried 
to emphasize in this short paper. 

1. Simple retroversion of the uterus in single women 
or in women who have not borne a child should be left 
alone, as it rarely causes symptoms. 

2. Prolapse of the uterus and pelvic floor is preventable 
to some extent by care and treatment during pregnancy, 
labour, and the puerperium. 

3. The treatment of prolapse is by operation and not by 
pessaries. 

4. Sterilization at the time of operation is indicated 
in certain cases. 








A CASE OF CHRONIC MENINGOCOCCIC 
SEPTICAEMIA WITH BACTERIAL 
ENDOCARDITIS 


BY 


W. D. H. STEVENSON, C.1.E., M.A., M.D. 
D:P.H. .F .R&.P:s. 
LIEUTENANT-COLONEL I.M.S. (RET.) 

LATE PATHOLOGIST TO THE GLASGOW MUNICIPAL HOSPITALS 
Cases of chronic meningococcic septicaemia are sufficiently 
few in the British literature to warrant this report. 
G. Lovell Gulland and W. R. Logan! described in 1925 
a case of prolonged fever in which, towards its termina- 
tion, Gram-negative cocci were obtained by a blood 
culture. A meningitis developed, and a meningococcus 
was isolated from the cerebro-spinal fluid, which showed 
a large white cell count. At the post-mortem examina- 
tion the only pathological condition of note was found 
in the leptomeninges. J. C. Kennedy’ in 1926 described 
four cases in soldiers, in two of which meningitis super- 
vened, and states that from 1919 to 1926 he could only 
find two cases in the British literature. The American 
literature* * gives fourteen cases, with three deaths. Tn 
Dock’s® case the post-mortem appearances were those of 
meningitis, which developed after seven months of fever ; 
Gram-negative diplococci were obtained in blood culture, 
and, after death, from the spleen and spinal fluid. Accord- 
ing to Marlow* the literature, other than American, 
contains approximately 110 cases. 

For the clinical notes in this case I am indebted to 
Dr. J. C. Middleton, consulting physician to the Western 
District Hospital, Glasgow. During his absence on vaca- 
tion the case was under the care of Dr. Andrew Allison, 
who sent in the blood for culture and the other material 
for examination. 


History OF CASE 

A married woman, aged 41 years, a rubber worker, 
was admitted to the hospital on March 8th, 1929, com- 
plaining of headache and sickness of two days’ duration. 
The condition came on suddenly ; she felt shivery ; pain 
developed in the back ; she was sick, and severe headache 
followed. On admission nothing abnormal was found in 
the heart or lungs or nervous system ; the urine was seen 
to contain a little albumin ; nothing abnormal was found 
in the abdomen. She became very drowsy, headache 
continued to be severe, and she was persistently fevered. 
Pus appeared in the urine, and in the absence of definite 
head signs the case was regarded as one of pyelitis. She 
was put on alkalis, and the temperature gradually came 
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down, but she remained drowsy and apathetic, and 
complained of headache. She refused to be transferred 
to the parish, and left hospital on May 7th. On June 
20th she was readmitted. 

During the time she was out of hospital she suffered 
from weakness and loss of energy ; on June 138th she 
developed a troublescme cough, and applied for readmis- 
sion on this account. 

On readmission she was dull and listless ; the tempera- 
ture was 102° F. She was flushed and looked ill. There was 
some bronchitis present, and a systolic murmur was 
audible over the mitral area. The spleen was palpable. 
The urine contained no albumin. The pupils reacted to 
light, the right being larger than the left. She did not 
complain of headache, and there was no head retraction 
or rigidity of the neck. Kernig’s sign was not present. 
Leucocyte count, 16,000 per c.mm. In a few days the 
cough had practically disappeared and the bronchitis had 
cleared up, but fever persisted. The patient complained 
only of lack of energy, and took no interest in her sur- 
roundings. She was perfectly clear mentally. Vomiting 
commenced on June 26th, and persisted. She became 
drowsy during the day, and this drowsiness was marked 
by June 28th. On July 11th she was incontinent, gradu- 
ally became emaciated, and got weaker, but remained 
mentally clear until a few days before death, though the 
drowsiness increased. Fever was present throughout the 
illness, but there was no hyperpyrexia before death. From 
June 20th to 30th the temperature was irregular and 
remittent in type ; on June 22nd and 23rd it was almost 
normal. From July Ist to 10th it was intermittent in 
type, the temperature falling below normal on every day 
except one, and rising to 101° up to 104° in the course 
of the day. From that date, while being irregularly inter- 
mittent in type, it never rose above 100.5°. During the 
last few days of life there was practically no pyrexia. 
She died on July 27th. 


PATHOLOGICAL INVESTIGATIONS 

The Wassermann reaction was negative. From the 
blood received on July 6th a Gram-negative coccus was 
obtained in pure culture after seventy-two hours’ incuba- 
tion. This coccus varied in size and intensity of staining, 
did not grow in subcultures between 18° and 23° C., and, 
while growing on agar media in first transplant, did not 
grow on that medium in subsequent subcultures. Growth 
was continued on blood-agar. It produced acid readily 
on maltose media—solid and fluid—and also, hut later 
and more faintly, in glucose media. It did not acidify 
saccharose. Through the kindness of the public health 
laboratory of Glasgow, typing serums for the meningo- 
cocci, obtained by them from inoculations with type 
cultures from the national collection, were received. On 
three occasions, shortly after the isolation of the organism, 
agglutination tests were carried out by Dryer’s method. 
The result, I think, places the organism in the closely 
allied classes of Types I and III, but I was unable to 
classify it further. 

The third test was as follows. A growth of the organism 
after forty-eight hours’ incubation on trypagar was emulsi- 
fied and diluted down by the aid of Brown’s opacity tubes 
to 150 millions per c.cm. This was heated for one hour 
between 56° and 58° C. With Dryer’s method, and 
incubation at 52° C. for twenty-four hours, the readings 
gave a good agglutination as follows: 

Type I.—1 in 250 dilution (the titre of the serum said 
to be 1 in 800).* 

Type IJ.—1 in 83 dilution (the titre of the serum said 
to be 1 in 800). 

Type IIIT.—1 in 250 
said to be 1 in 406). 


Type IV.—Only a partial agglutination, 1 in 25 dilution. 


dilution (the titre of the serum 


This organism was agglutinated by the patient’s own 
serum in 1 in 125 dilution, a control serum showing no 
trace of agglutination. The cultural and serological tests 
identify the organism as the meningococcus, and as such 
it was reported. The fermentation of maltose and the 





* The strength of the emulsions used to determine titre is not 
known by me. 








high agglutination titre with anti-meningococcal 
distinguish it from the gonococcus, which is a commo 
cause of endocarditis. . 
The Widal reactions against B. typhosus, B. 

typhosus A and B, and the Salmonella group, Muti 
and Newport, and B. enteritidis (Gaertner) were Negative 
as also against B. abortus and M. melitensis. 
patient’s serum agglutinated B. paratyphosus C tin Ih 
125 dilution, being 25 agglutination units (MR¢y 
A repeated examination of the serum taken  seyeu 
days later showed no change in titre. I have had ‘qq 
a previous occasion a high agglutination titre of the 
paratyphoid C emulsion in a case of a man who 
from cancer, and I concluded that B. paratyphosus C wag 
not the active agent in this infection. No pathogen 
germs were isolated from the stool or urine. The urig 
contained pus, a coli group organism, and a Gram-positiy. 
coccus. The cerebro-spinal fluid received on July 164 
showed a normal cell count—3 leucocytes per c.mm, (an 
average of three counts) ; it should be observed that the 
fluid had stood overnight. There was no _ increase g 
globulin. Fehling’s solution was normally reduced 
Cultures were made. I regret I have no note as to why 
developed, but that fact and my memory point to thems 
having been sterile. 


TREATMENT 
Specific serum treatment was commenced on July 13th 
25 c.cm. of anti-meningococcic serum being given daily 
(intramuscularly) till the 19th, when 50 c.cm. were given: 
this produced ecchymosis. The serum treatment wa 
discontinued on July 22nd. The total quantity injecta 
was 275 c.cm. No benefit accrued. 


POST-MORTEM FINDINGS 
The necropsy was performed thirty-three hours afte 
death. The findings, naked-eye and microscopical, will h 
given in some detail, as the lesions were numerous and 
interesting. Over the surface of the neck and chest ther 
was a profuse rash consisting of minute petechiae, and 
these were also present in the buccal mucosa. 


Heavt.—There was some clear fluid in the pericardium, 
Under the visceral layer overlying the right ventric 
petechiae were present. Petechiae were also plentifil 
under the endocardium of the right ventricle. A sof 
white friable vegetation of considerable size was attached 
to the left cusp of the mitral valve. This consisted, o 
microscopical examination, of a pale thrombus, with 
leucocytes and masses of Gram-negative cocci attached to 
its free surface. The diplococcal arrangement was plainly 
visible in parts, and many leucocytes were packed with 
cocci. No other organisms were seen. At the necropsy 
no other peculiarities were noted in the heart, but micr- 
scopical examination of the musculature showed, espe 
cially in the wall of the right ventricle, minute abscesses 
in which intracellular Gram-negative diplococci could k 
demonstrated in the pus cells—multiple infections of each 
cell. Commencing necrosis of muscle fibres was _ present, 
and the condition would have been regarded as toxic had 
not the cocci been seen. 


Lungs.—Approximately 3 oz. of clear fluid wer 
present in both pleural sacs. There were no adhesions d 
pleural surfaces. The bases of both lungs showed cor 
gestion and marked oedema. Under the visceral pleun 
of the left lung there was some haemorrhagic mottling 
with two small areas of consolidation. Microscopically th 
picture was one of a patchy embolic pneumonia, some 
alveoli being packed with pus cells, and others with ra 
blood corpuscles, while surrounding alveoli showed @ 
exudation of lymph. Solid clumps of Gram-negative coo 
were present in the centre of some patches, but in addition 
clumps of Gram-positive cocci, some streptococci, and 
Gram-positive bacilli were also present. 

Liver.—To the naked eye there was a little yellowist 
mottling visible. Microscopically the lobular arrangemett 
was largely lost ; liver cells were separated from each othe 
and were of various sizes, some cells showing fatty infiltt 
tion—though this was not at all pronounced—some ce 
being multinucleated, and some having lost their nucle. 
Many liver cells contained a yellowish granular pigmett, 
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which did not respond to tests for iron, either ferrous or 
ferric Capillaries were not compressed. There was 


nothing of note in the portal tracts. I consider the con- 
dition to be an carly toxic change, but it may possibly 
be a post-mortem condition. 

Spleen.—This was enlarged, weighing 18 oz. No peri- 
gplenitis was present. Smears showed typical intracellular 
diplococci, with multiple invasion of the large endothelial 
cells. Sections showed some congestion of the splenic 
pulp, and much blood pigment throughout it. Some of 
the vessels were filled with aggregations of polymorpho- 
nuclear leucocytes. A few endothelial cells contained 
ingested red blood corpuscles. 

Kidneys.—These were both pale, especially the cortex. 
Microscopical examination showed: (1) a somewhat 
thickened and adherent capsule, and (2) acute infection of 
geveral, but not all, glomeruli, accumulation of pus cells 
filling the tufts and cavities, and extending occasionally 
jnto surrounding tubules. In a few places the minute 
abscesses had started near but not in the glomeruli— 
probably from the afferent arterioles. IJntracellular Gram- 
negative diplococci were seen in many pus cells ; no other 
organisms. Other glomeruli were intensely congested. 
There was, however, a chronic condition present also, 
many glomeruli showing a multiplication of nuclei of the 
capillary tufts with no alterations of glomerular capsule. 
In others, attachment of the tuft had occurred to the 
outer capsule layer, and in a few fibrosis was com- 
mencing. Aggregation of lymphocytes surrounded a few 
glomeruli. Secretory tubules showed desquamative and 
degenerative changes in cells. Endarteritis was present 
in some small arteries. The appearance suggested there 
was a subacute glomerular nephritis on which an acute 
embolic condition had supervened. 

Supravenals.—The left showed massive necrosis with no 
inflammatory reaction ; this may have been a post-mortem 
condition. The right showed minute abscesses in the 
cortex in which multiple Gram-negative diplccocci could 
be observed in the pus cells ; no other organisms. 

Brain and Meninges.—On reflection of the dura mater 
a thin, diffuse, yellow, fibrinous-like deposit was seen on 
its under surface. The pia-arachnoid was congested, and 
at two sites considerable thin haemorrhagic effusion had 
occurred, both in the vertex—one anterior to the left 
parieto-occipital fissure and the other over a considerable 
area of the right frontal lobe. The membrane was 
thickened over the vertex at the inner end of the right 
Rolandic fissure. There was no flattening of the con- 
volutions, no collections of pus in the sulci, the cerebro- 
spinal fluid was clear, and the choroid plexuses were not 
congested. On the under surface there was some gela- 
tinous thickening round the stalk of the pituitary body. 
To the naked eve no other abnormality was revealed. 
Microscopical examination of the cortex (including a 
haemorrhagic area) and of the choroid plexus gave no 
evidence of an acute leptomeningitis. For the most part 
the pia-arachnoid was oedematous, in parts showing 
haemorrhagic effusions. Cells were endothelial-like, and 
the fbrous tissue was thin. 

There were, however, some noticeable features. A few 
veins in the pia-arachnoid were filled with a soft clot com- 
posed mainly of polymorphonuclear leucocytes with red 
blood corpuscles and a little fibrin. The leucocytes had 
separated into a dense clump. This might have been 
an agonal condition. A few penetrating vessels at the 
surface of the cortex were found to be completely blocked 
with the same cells. No organisms were seen. The 
thickened gelatinous membrane round the stalk of the 
hypophysis was found to consist of a cellular connective 
tissue, with accumulations here and there of small mono- 
nuclears and a few plasma ceils. A definite minute 
abscess was found here, surrounded by connective tissue ; 
It was considered to be part of the general pyaemia. 
Numerous diplocecci were found in the pus cells ; no 
other organisms were seen. The pia-arachnoid over the 
Tight Rolandic ares and over the central lobe on the 
upper surface of the cerebélium was found to be definitely 
thickened, the newly formed tissue being a hyaline con- 
nective tissue. The subdural exudate was seen to be 
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organized and loosely attacned to the nermal dura over- 
lying. It consisted of a fine vascular cminective tissue 
rich in large endothelial cells, somes fibruoiasts, and small 
mononuclear cells. No haemorrhages and little pigment 
were seen, and no polymorphonuclear icucocytes lying 
outside vessel walls. There was thus no evidence of an 
acute leptomeningitis, but there was cvidence of a 
patchy chronic meningitis at vertex and base and over 
cerebellum. Nevertheless, a culture made a. the necropsy 
from the surface of the pia-arachnoid over the vertex 
gave a pure growth of a Gram-negative cuvccus, and a 
smear made at the necropsy from the overlying subdural 
exudation showed a few polymorphonucle.r leucocytes 
containing many typical bean-shaped diplococci and no 
other organisms. It may be, and I am inc‘ined to this 
opinion, that the pus cells had exuded during the neces- 
sary manipulations from thin-walled vessels :n which an 
agonal clot had occurred. It is possible, of course, to 
take the view that a terminal infection of the meninges 
had occurred so near to death that no cellular reaction 
had taken place. 
COMMENTARY 

1. The case was characterized by prolonged fever, 
mainly of a daily intermittent type with occasional rigors, 
with pronounced weakness and loss of energy, and with 
symptoms which may be grouped as a meningismus. 
The malaria-like temperature is emphasized in the litera- 
ture as somewhat characteristic of subacute and chronic 
cerebro-spinal. fever, but. the clinical picture was not 
typical of any recognized condition, and in its terminal 
phase did not suggest a meningitis. A Jeucocytosis was 
present. 

2. No benefit accrued from specific sezum treatment ; 
in fact, the impression of the clinician was that it exacer- 
bated the symptoms, perhaps by liberation of endo- 
toxins. For example, it was noted that the ecchymosis 
developed after the specific treatment was commenced. 
According to Marlow* certain French writers have reported 
adversely on the use of therapeutic serum, although he 
himself believes it remains the logical procedure. 

3. The infection was due to the meningoccccus, as 
shown by the cultural and serological tests. It was 
isolated by blood culture, and the organisms were found 
as a rule in smears or sections of minute abscesses in 
various organs. The septicaemia was associated with a 
recent endocarditis, producing toxic changes in the liver 
and kidney (in the latter probably of some standing}, 
petechiae in the skin, buccal mucosa, pericardium, endo- 
cardium, and leptomeninges, with minute abscesses in 
kidneys, right suprarenal gland, lung, heart muscle, and 
in the thickened pia-arachnoid at the base of the brain. 
The pyaemic condition must have developed shortly 
before death, as evidenced by the size of the abscesses. 

4. An acute leptomeningitis was not present, but soms 
of the veins in the pia-arachnoid and of some of ths 
penetrating vessels in the surface of the cortex were 
packed with polymorphonuclear leucocytes. It is believec 
that the positive culture from the pia-arachnoid over the 
vertex and the positive smear from the subdural exudate 
were due to infected cells escaped from ruptured vessels. 

5. A patchy chronic meningitis was present, which may 
have been the residue of an early attack of acute mening- 
itis occurring at the commencement of the illness but 
recovered from, and the same may be surmised of the 
subdural exudate. 

I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to Miss G. Kerr 
for the numerous microscopical preparations which this study 
involved. 
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THE AFTER-CARE OF CONGENITAL 
PYLORIC STENOSIS * 


BY 
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GREAT ORMOND STREET > PHYSICIAN IN CHARGE OF DISEASES 
OF CHILDREN, WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL 


As a preface to the discussion of this problem, based 
on the statistics of 653 cases, I may quote two interesting 
and unusual cases. 

1. A premature male child, which weighed 2 1b. at birth 
and 3 1b. at the age of 7 weeks, had vomited from the time 
he was born. He was at least one month premature, and died 
ten days after admission to hospital, with well-marked pyloric 
stenosis. 

2. A female child, seven weeks premature, vomited from the 
age of 2 weeks. Periods of remission occurred up to the age 
of 5 months, when the symptoms became marked. Constipa- 
tion was always present, but the weight slowly increased. 
The child was admitted to hospital at the age of 7 months, 
but no operation was performed in view of her poor general 
condition. She died at the eighth month, when marked 
hypertrophy of the pylorus was found at the post-mortem 
examination, 

The first case demonstrates, I think, that hypertrophy 
of the pylorus is present before birth, and shows itself 
by the eighth month of intrauterine life. This suggests 
that the name “‘ congenital pyloric stenosis ’’ is appro- 
priate. The second case illustrates the prolonged dura- 
tion of symptoms which may occur in medically treated 
cases. It is a common experience that at about the six- 
teenth week the symptoms of pyloric stenosis pass off 
automatically if the case is medically treated. 


MortTALity STATISTICS 
In the following table is shown the mortality in 581 
cases of congenital pyloric stenosis which were admitted 
to the Hospital for Sick Children, Great Ormond Street, 


Series T.—Cases Admitted to the Hospital for Sick Children 


Place in 











Tamily Sex 2... Result 
. — #3 : 
ear | 2o.8- = 
First First |e2e8 oo hee 
Chila Child) M. F. | 3088 |Cured Died! & > 
male) | Saw & 20 
cor. a= 
1917 10 9:5 8 6 7 3 SY | 2 8 80 
1918 10 5.2 4 4 10 0 Sy 5 5 50 
1919 16 6 7 7 14 2 2.5 1 15 93 


8 
1920 29 7.8 18 13 22 7 3.5 1] 18 62 
4 26 17 25 10 3.0 16 19 54 


1922 31 7.3 15 12 | 27 4 3.1 20 1 35 
1923 47 «75 = 26 22 40 7 3.2 33 14-30 
1924 38 70 20 7 | SR 6 3.1 29 9 23 
1995 55 66 31 2 40 15 ‘s 42 3 | 3 
1925 62 63 34 23 | 5] 3.0 42 20 32 
19227 47 ~~, «6.4 23 21045 2 3.2 37 10 21 
128 71 65382 2 #61 10 2.7 51 20 26 
19299 57 6.9 3 29 #45 (12 3.4 43 1424 
1930 73 66 3 2% 57 16 3.5 54 19 26 
Total 581 7.1 «311-252, 476105 3.2 38 19 | 30 


during the period 1917 to 1930 inclusive. It may be 
noted that from 1923 onwards the mortality has remained 
almost stationary. The average age of the children on 
admission is also stationary, and it cannot be said that 

* The substance of a communication to the Section of Diseases 


of Children at the Annual Meeting of the British Medical Associa- 
tion, Iekastbourne, 1931. 
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cases are being operated upon earlier on the whole, Th 
fact remains that in this large series of hospital patients 
one patient in four of pyloric stenosis dies, either fro 
the operation or, more generally, from various cana 
during the convalescent stage. 

During the last five years 36 patients were seen by me 
privately. Of these, one-third—namely, twelve—were the 


Series IT.—Private Cases 








7 
: Average Sex ' Result 
Mamber | Ageion: (tes ee Vortalj 
of Cases = Admission per —_ 
(in weeks) M. F. ‘Cured Died - 
Sent to hos- 12 | 8.5 | 10 2 9 3 5 
pital | | | 
Treated 4 7.0 | 14 | 10 | 24 | 0 
privately | | | 
= : —$——$___. _ bs 


children of parents whose means would not allow them jp 
have the operation performed privately, and were ther. 
fore sent to hospital ; there was a resultant 25 per cent 
mortality. 

Of the other 24 patients whom I saw privately, and 
whose parents were able to afford the operation ang 
nursing in private, all recovered. The same surgeons 
were responsible for the operation in both series, and the 
same methods were used ; the difference must be attr. 
buted entirely to the environment in which the child was 
nursed, and to the nursing itself. 

In a third series of 36 cases of pyloric stenosis admitted 
to a Bentinck Street Children’s Nursing Home, not one 


Series IT.—Cases Treated at a Children’s Nursing Home 


—— 





; Sex | Result 
io ’ Average Age | : 
ap sans of on Admission —————S = — 
tin weeks) Me | OARS Cured} Died ; 
36 6.5 29 CO i 36 0 0 





of these 36 infants has died. A variety of surgeons, some 
less expert than others, performed the operation, but with 
concentrated nursing attention these most excellent results 
have been obtained. Dr. G. F. Still informs me that he 
has not had a single death in private practice from 
pyloric stenosis where Rammstedt’s operation has been 
emploved. 
AGE OF THE INFANT AT OPERATION 
It has been argued that the crucial point in lowering 
the mortality was the duration of the condition befor 
diagnosis and operation. I do not combat the fact for 
a moment that the earlier the operation is done the better 
is the prognosis ; but in the series of private cases, a 
contrasted with the hospital cases, the average age at 
which the operation took place was identical. 


THE OPERATION 

Again, it has been contended that the type of surgical 
treatment seriously influenced the mortality. Dr. Stil 
published a series of 47 consecutive private cases, with 
only one death, the operation being that of Loretta inal 
cases. This has been given up, and with the new pf 
cedure of Rammstedt the operative risks have been cot 
siderably lowered. Undoubtedly the introduction of gs 
anaesthesia was a great step forward. Lately, local anat 
thesia has been given an extensive trial in a series of 
50 hospital cases, and the mortality has been lowered 
a further 5 per cent. The advantages of a local ana 
thetic are, briefly, that the baby can be fed directly 
it returns to the ward, and is not flabby and unwillig 
to take food ; shock is reduced to a minimum, and th 
cough reflex is still present, thus avoiding aspiration intd 
the lungs from regurgitation of the gastric contents during 
operation. The anaesthetic used is 0.5 per cent. novocall, 
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without adrenaline ; the baby is bandaged to Denis 
Browne’s Cross, and a dummy dipped in glycerin is 
used to soothe it. There is greater responsibility for the 
surgeon, since, with straining, sewing may be difficult. 


ALKALOSIS IN PyLoric STENOSIS 

The work of Maizels, McArthur, and Payne? is of the 
greatest importance, and has passed almost unnoticed by 
many. They point out that, with repeated vomiting and 
Joss of hydrochloric acid over a prolonged period, there 
js a marked tendency for the chloride content of the 
lasma to be lowered. The almost universal habit of 
washing out the stomach with a solution of sodium 
bicarbonate, usually directly before the operation, tends 
to induce a state of alkalosis. The very familiar picture 
after operation of slow, gasping respirations, pallor, and 
collapse, was the direct result of this procedure. With 
this knowledge, the avoidance of bicarbonate lavage, and 
the extensive use of saline solution and glucose sub- 
cutaneously, such a clinical picture has disappeared. 


POST-OPERATIVE FEEDING 

Improvements in post-operative feeding in the past few 
years have probably assisted to lower the mortality, to 
prevent diarrhoea, and to hasten convalescence of pyloric 
cases. Breast milk should be used unquestionably in 
preference to any other food when it is available, but 
in other cases some artificial food must be employed. My 
usual feeding regime is as follows: 

Four hours after the operation there is given, at hourly 
intervals, 1 drachm of one of the following: breast milk ; or 
half-cream Cow and Gate dried milk mixture (or Dryco or 
Klim skimmed), made up one measure to each ounce of water ; 
or unsweetened condensed evaporated milk mixture ; or lactic 
acid milk-and-water mixture. Twelve hours after the opera- 
tion there is given, at hourly intervals, 14 drachms of the 
food selected. Eighteen hours after operation, at intervals 
of one and a half hours, 2 drachms of the food chosen 
are administered, gradually increasing, until twenty-four hours 
after the operation 1/2 ounce of the food is being given 
at two-hourly intervals. If the infant is breast-fed, it should 
be suckled at three-hourly intervals from this time onwards. 
If it is not breast-fed, 2 ounces of the food chosen are given 
thirty-six hours after the operation, at three-hourly intervals, 
while at forty-eight hours after the operation almost the full 
amount for the iniant’s weight can be administered. 

The unsweetened condensed evaporated milk mixture is 
made by adding one part of this to four parts of water, one 
heaped teaspoonful of Demerara sugar being introduced into 
each 4 ounces of the mixture. For the preparation of the 
lactic acid milk-and-water mixture, thirty-five drops of lactic 
acid (6.P.) are added, drop by drop, to one pint of skimmed 
cow's milk, which has been boiled and allowed to cool: 
during the addition of the lactic acid the milk is well stirred 
and sugar is added. The mixture should be given diluted 
at first with an equal quantity of water. 

As regards the feeding in medically treated cases, breast 
milk should be continued if plenty is available ; failing 
this, the milk mixture, thickened with one of the starchy 
patent foods (for example, Savory and Moore’s or Benger’s 
food added to a mixture of cow’s milk and water in equal 
parts, the whole having the consistency of cream), will be 
found the most successful. Small, concentrated feeds are 
desirable, since they are of high caloric value ; even if 
only a small quantity is retained the infant tends to 
thrive. Lactic acid can be added to the cow’s milk if 
thought advisable. 

CONCLUSION 

The obvious conclusion to be drawn from this very 
large and unique series of cases is the value of nursing 
and good environment to the child after operation. What 
are the advantages to the child™vho is treated privately? 

First, it cannot be too strongly pointed out that the 
tisk an infant runs in an ordinary hospital ward of con- 
tractirs infections from other children is very great. 











Respiratory and gastro-intestinal infections in other in- 
mates of the ward are readily contracted by the debilitated 
congenital pyloric stenosis case. With private treatment 
the infant is in a room by itself, and the possibility of 
such an infection is carefully guarded against. 

Secondly, and of even greater importance, is the 
nursing care which a very ill infant requires. No hospital 
ward in this country can provide more than one nurse 
to four or six infants and children during the twenty-four 
hours. This means that the infant is sharing the atten- 
tions of a nurse with several others, which must necessi- 
tate the work being done imperfectly. In addition, those - 
nurses are young, and in process of learning their pro- 
fession. During the night period, in a ward of from 
12 to 26 beds, there are, as a rule, two nurses, and for 
twelve hours the infant can only have a fraction of their 
attention. 

In private practice, for twenty-four or forty-eight hours 
at least, the infant receives the entire attention of a 
skilled day nurse, and also a night nurse, such nurses, 
with a repetition of cases, becoming most. experienced, 
and, in fact, being able to cope almost unaided with any 
situation which may arise. It would appear to me that 
the lowering of the mortality must be attained by the 
separation of pyloric stenosis cases from all others, the 
nursing of these cases by themselves, and the realization 
by the public and the profession that the intensive 
nursing required in such a case for a short period must 
be provided. 

REFERENCES 
1Still, G. F.: British Medical Journal, 1923, i, 579 


2 Maizels, M., McArthur, C. B., and Payne, W. W.: 
the Pylorie Stenosis of Infants, Lancet, 1930, i, 286. 
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THE USE OF AN ANTISEPTIC 
(QUINANIL) WITH PREPARATIONS OF 
GONADOTROPIC SUBSTANCES 


BY 


J. M. ROBSON, M.D., B.Sc. 


(From the Macaulay Laboratory, Institute of Animal Genetics, 
University of Edinburgh) 





In the course of work done on the pregnancy changes in 
the uterus, a number of experiments were performed in 
which the effects of various pituitary preparations were 
investigated in rabbits ; when bovine pituitaries, in a 
finely divided form, were used for injection it was found 
that the site of injection almost invariably became septic, 
whatever the precautions taken. As it was impossible 
to sterilize the pituitaries by the ordinary methods avail- 
able without destroying the activity of the gonadotropic 
factors, it became necessary to use some type of anti- 
septic, and an attempt was made to obtain a suitable 
substance. It was realized that the substance used should 
have a high antiseptic power, its toxicity should be low, 
and, most important qualification, it should not destroy 
or interfere with the action of the gonadotropic factors 
of the pituitary. Putnam, Teel, and Benedict (1928) 
have investigated the action of a number of antiseptics 
on gonadotropic factors obtained from anterior pituitary 
lobes (alkaline extracts). They found that alcohol, 
phenol, acriflavine, mercurochrome, and hexyl-resorcinol 
either destroyed or precipitated the active principles, and 
had ultimately to resort to filtration through a Sieck filter 
in order to obtain a sterile preparation. 

It was of course impossible to use this method when 
the actual pituitary was being injected, and it was 
decided to try other antiseptics. Quinanil appeared to 
be suitable in view of its properties. This antiseptic is 
a derivative of a substance [2 (p-dimethyl-amino-anil) 
6-methyl-quinoline metho-chloride}] originally described 
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by Browning, Cohen, Ellingworth, and Gulbransen (1926). 
It has been bacteriologically and clinically investigated by 
Gordon and Armitage (1929) ; its“antiseptic power is two 
to three times as great as that of acriflavine, and is little 
affected by the presence of serum ; its toxicity is low ; 
the mean dose’ tolerated by a rabbit (4} lb.) is of the 
order of 9 c.cm. of a 0.5 per cent. solution when the drug 
is injected intravenously, and comparatively large doses 
(up to 50 c.cm. of a 0.1 per cent. solution) have been 
injected in human subjects without any apparent ill effects. 

The antiseptic was mixed with the finely divided 
pituitary tissue (1 to 2 c.cm. of a 0.5 per cent. solution in 
Ringer-Locke solution to 1 gram anterior pituitary lobe) 
and injected into rabbits intramuscularly. It has been 
shown (Robson, 1931) that the injection of anterior 
pituitary lobe into female rabbits is followed by the 
formation of corpora lutea in the ovaries and the con- 
comitant changes in the uterus—that is, proliferation 
of the endometrium and inhibition of the im _ vitro 
reaction of the muscle to pituitrin. These results were 
still obtained in all experiments when quinanil was added 
to the injected material, and there seemed thus to be 
no interference with the gonadotropic action of the 
pituitary active factors. The antiseptic was entirely 
successful in preventing sepsis at the site of injection ; 
in previous experiments (without antiseptic) many animals 
had died within a few days, and no animal had remained 
alive for more than fourteen days after the first injection. 
With quinanil, on the other hand, no abscesses developed ; 
the animals remained alive and in good health (no loss 
of weight or diarrhoea) as long as the experiments were 
continued (more than twenty days in several cases). 

In view of these results it was decided to investigate 
more extensively the suitability of the antiseptic for 
administration with preparations of gonadotropic factors. 
Quinanil was added to a water-soluble protein-free alkaline 
extract of the pituitary (for which I am greatly indebted 
to Dr. B. P. Wiesner), and injected intravenously into 
rabbits. The usual corpus luteum formation in the ovary 
and changes in the uterus were obtained, showing that 
the potency of the preparation had not been materially 
affected. The effect on active factors obtained from the 
urine of pregnant women was then investigated ; prepara- 
tions made by alcohol or phosphotungstic acid precipita- 
tion (Wiesner and Marshall, 1931) mixed with 
quinanil and injected intravenously into rabbits. Follicu- 
lar maturation, ovulation, corpus luteum formation, and 
the usual effects on the uterus were obtained, showing 
that quinanil again did not interfere with the action of 
the gonadotropic principles. 

Lastly, a number of experiments were performed on mice 
by Mr. P. G. Marshall (to whom I am indebted for per- 
mission to quote the results). A preparation made from 
the urine of pregnant women by the alcohol precipita- 
tion method was dissolved in 0.85 per cent. saline and 
sufficient quinanil added to make a 1 in 1,000 solution. 
Various quantities of the solution were then injected into 
mice ; the effects obtained (blood spots, corpora lutea, 
distension of the uterus) were similar to those given by 
control experiments in which no quinanil had been added 
to a fraction of the same pregnancy urine preparation. 
From these experiments it can also be concluded that 
quinanil does not destroy or materially impair the activity 
of gonadotropic factors. 

The effect of more prolonged action of quinanil on 
gonadotropic factors has not been investigated. In all 
experiments, the active material was used within a few 
days of its preparation (unless it was kept in the form 
of a dry powder), and the solutions made up with quinanil 
were also used within a similar period. 

In addition to the use in experiments, quinanil has also, 
in a number of cases, been added to samples of gonado- 
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tropic factors (prepared from pregnancy urine) Which ay 
sent out from this laboratory for clinical use. Suflicien, 
data have not yet been obtained, however, to Pass 

opinion on this use of the antiseptic. * 


SUMMARY 

Experiments have been made to determine Whether 
the antiseptic quinanil destroys or interferes with the 
action of gonadotropic substances. Used in CON junction 
with finely divided anterior pituitary lobe, and With 
extracts made from anterior pituitary lobe or pregnaney 
urine, injected subcutaneously and intravenously inty 
rabbits and subcutaneously into mice, no appreciab 
decrease in the gonadotropic effects on the ovaries (and 
the resultant changes in the uterus) was detected. It 
suggested that the antiseptic may be suitable for use jy 
the clinical administration of these hormones. 
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Memoranda 
MEDICAL, SURGICAL, OBSTETRICAL 


FOREIGN BODY IN A CHILD'S BRONCHUS WITH 
ATYPICAL SIGNS AND SYMPTOMS 

The occurrence of a ball of paper as a foreign body ip 

the air passages of a child is in itself unusual. In th 

following case the history and physical signs were atypical, 

and the presence of the foreign body was not suspected 

until it was expectorated. 

A boy aged 6, who had previously been quite well except 
for an attack of bronchitis in 1925 and measles in 1926, ws 
admitted to Highgate Hospital on May 6th, 1931, with the 
history that two days earlier he had seemed feverish, an 
complained headache and pain in the back, and had 
developed a spasmodic cough which sometimes induced 
vomiting. 

On admission his temperature was 998° F., pulse rate $6, 
and respiration 34. His tongue was furred, the tonsils enlarge 
and injected without exudate, and his breath smelt of acetone, 
Movement of the chest, percussion note, air entry, and breath 
sounds were normal, but there were a few crepitations to be 
heard along the vertebral border of the right scapula. Physical 
examination revealed no other abnormality. 

On May 7th he was lethargic, with flushed 
appetite, and a troublesome cough. 


of 


face, loss 
The percussion note was 
now impaired, and the air entry diminished at the right apex 
over the area of the right upper lobe. There were no adver 
titious By the morning of May 9th the percussica 
note was markedly impaired, and the breath sounds wer 
loudly bronchial over the whole of the right upper lobe. 
During that night the patient had a parcxysm of coughing 
and expectorated a flat plaque three-quarters of an inch i 
diameter and half an inch thick, which weighed 12 grains 
It had a hard, brownish-yellow external crust over a spongy 
interior, and was soaked in offensive sputum. On May 10th 
the child was delirious, with dry, thickly furred tongue ; the 
physical signs in the chest were unaltered. During the night 
however, the temperature fell by crisis. 

On May 11th the patient began to take an interest in hi 
surroundings, and his appetite returned ; the tongue became 
moist and. was less furred. The consolidation of the tight 
upper lobe was unchanged, but scattered fine rhonchi wet 
heard in all On May 12th the percussion nol 
was slightly less impaired, and a few redux crepitations wet 
present over the area of the right upper lobe. Fewer rhonchi 
were heard in the other pulmonary areas. From. this tim 
he made rapid progress until] May 25th, when physica 
examination of his chest revealed no abnormality, and @ 
discharge on June 16th he was perfectly well. 
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“After convalescence an x-ray photograph of the chest was 
taken with the foreign body so placed that, with the whole 
thickness of the chest between it and the plate, its shadow 
fell as nearly as possible in the region of the right bronchus. 
The foreign body cast a definite and well-recognizable shadow. 
On September 9th the patient was brought up to the 
hospital by request for examination, His father stated he had 
heen perfectly well since discharge, and no cough had been 
noticed. On physical examination his chest was found to be 
normal, and this was confirmed by screening and radiography, 





Sketch of foreign body (actual size). 


hich showed the movements of the chest and diaphragm to 
be normal and the lung fields clear. 

Dr. F. H. Shaw reported as follows on the foreign body: 

A flattened body, three-quarters of an inch in diameter, 
having a gritty, friable shell containing soft layers of paper. 
Microscopically, fibres of paper were seen, having the same 
appearance as other samples of paper examined for com- 
prison. Evidently, a small ball of paper covered with organic 
matter infiltrated with phosphates. 

The points of interest in this case are: 

1. The nature of the foreign body and the fact that, 
had its presence been suspected, it could have been 
revealed by radiography. 

2. The phosphatic incrustation, which had formed very 
rapidly if the foreign body had been present in the air 
passages since just before the onset of the acute illness. 
The alternative, that the ball of paper had been lying in 
the bronchus for some time without producing symptoms, 
does not seem possible, on account of the size of the ball. 
3, The absence of a characteristic history. Neither the 
boy nor his parents could rememberya choking fit or any 
symptoms suggestive of the inhalation of a foreign body. 
4, The course of the acute illness and the character of 
the physical signs, which were both those of an ordinary 
lobar pneumonia. 


Mv thanks are due to Dr. F. H. Shaw for examining and 
porting upon the nature of the foreign bedy, and to Dr. 
(. Thackeray, the medical superintendent, for permission to 
publish this case. 

L. I. M. CastLEpDEN, M.D., 
Late Assistant Medical Officer, Highgate 
Hospital. 


SKIN INFECTION IN CANINE VISCERAL 
LEISHMANIASIS 
Blanc and Caminopetros observed ulceration of the skin 
in canine visceral leishmaniasis in Greece. The ulcers, 
like those produced by Leishmania tropica, contained 
Leishman-Donovan bodies. Parrot, Donatien, and Lestoc- 
quard (1930) faund that sandflies (Phlebotomus perni- 
ciosus) which fed on dogs with cutaneous ulcers became 
infected with leishmania. Working in Malta, we found 
that wandering cells infected with Leishman-Donovan 
bodies are distributed almost uniformly throughout the 
intact dermis in all parts of the body. Infection of the 
dermis is present even in animals with a very slight 
visceral infection. Sandflies (P. perniciosus) were fed 
o the unbroken skin of a dog with a slight visceral 
infection, and 32 per cent. of the insects became infected. 
Feeding experiments with P. perniciosus on the unbroken 
skin of two other naturally infected dogs gave infection 
fates of 62 and 65 per cent. respectively. None of the 
atimals had cutaneous ulcers duriig the time the experi- 
ments were carried out. Spleen smears of all the three 
dogs showed Leishman-Donovan bodies, but in much 
smaller numbers than spleen smears of average human 
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cases of infantile kala-azar, which give a relatively low 
infection rate with P. perniciosus. Examination of blood 
smears of the experimental animals showed no Leishman- 
Donovan bodies. 

The above findings show that P. perniciosus infects 
itself with leishmania by ingesting skin juices of infected 
dogs during the act of biting. The behaviour of the canine 
strains in P. perniciosus was very similar to that pre- 
viously recorded for human strains of L. infantum—that 
is, the flagellates tend to an anterior position. 

S. ADLER 
O. THEODOR 
Kala-azar Commission of the 
Hebrew University, Je7usalem. Royal Society. 


GENERALIZED GAS GANGRENE DEVELOPING 
DURING PARTURITION 

It has been shown by Wrigley! that uterine puerperal 
infections by Welch’s bacillus are more common than is 
generally believed. Wrigley has demonstrated that such 
infections are usually met with in cases in which a dead 
foetus has remained for some time in the uterus, and that 
severe and fatal cases usually follow intrauterine manipula- 
tions. Severe cases of puerperal gas gangrene are never- 
theless uncommon. The case that is now recorded is 
exceptional, because a generalized infection, which resulted 
in gas formation in the subcutaneous tissues before death, 
arose during the first stage of labour, and caused a fatal 
termination before the third stage was completed. 


HIsTORY OF THE CASE 

A married woman, aged 25, was admitted to the London 
County Council Special V.D. Hospital for pregnant women, 
Thavies Inn, on May 24th, 1930, during the sixth month of 
her pregnancy. 

The patient was a syphilitic, and had had four previous 
confinements, dating from 1920. The first baby died thirty- 
six hours after birth. During the second pregnancy the 
patient was treated at Thavies Inn with anti-syphilitic 
measures, and was delivered of a child which, treated anti- 
syphilitically, ultimately survived and appeared quite well. 
Anti-syphilitic treatment was carried out during the third 
pregnancy at Thavies Inn. The child was born alive and 
survived under anti-syphilitic treatment. During the fourth 
pregnancy no anti-syphilitic treatment was given on account 
of the patient’s living in the country. The labour was difficult 
and instrumental, and the child was born stillborn. 

During her fifth pregnancy the patient was again admitted 
to Thavies Inn clinic, in May, 1930, when it was found that 
the Wassermann blood reaction was strongly positive. Anti- 
syphilitic treatment was immediately commenced. Parturition 
was expected during the first week in August. At 9.15 a.m. 
on August 6th, 1930, the patient felt ill; she had a tem- 
perature of 101° F., and pulse 104. There were no labour 


pains, but there was an offensive vaginal discharge. On 
examination the os was found to be closed. At 10 a.m. slight 
labour pains commenced ; temperature 103°, pulse 104. At 


1 p.m. the os was found to admit one finger ; at 2 p.m. it 
was noted that the patient was passing gas from the vagina, 
and at this time she began to vomit. At 3 p.m. the os was 
found fully dilated. The temperature and pulse were now 
normal. At 5.15 p.m. labour pains were strong, but there was 
no advancement of the’ head ; it was noted at this stage that 
the patient’s face and neck had become puffy. At 7.15 p.m. 
she was delivered of a macerated male foetus. The head was 
born naturally as a left occipito-anterior, but there was diffi- 
culty in extracting the body of the child, owing to its tissues 
being puffy and decomposed. The placenta was retained, and 
an unsuccessful attempt to remove it was made manually. 

At 8.30 p.m. the patient was seen by Dr. Wilfred Shaw, 
who confirmed the diagnosis of gas gangrene. At this stage 
palpation of the uterus from the abdomen elicited the typical 
crackling of subcutaneous emphysema. It was also found that 
crackling could be obtained in the subcutaneous tissues of the 
abdominal wall, and the swelling of the face and neck was 
demonstrated to be due to gas emphysema. When the uterus 


1 Wrigley, A. J.: Proc. Roy. Soc. Med., June, 1930 
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was pressed down, large bubbles of gas were passcd per 
vaginam. The patient’s extremities were cold, and the pulse 
was hardly perceptible ; she was quite sensible, and answered 
questions intelligently. The condition was clearly a septicaemia 
due to infection with gas-gangrene organisms. 

An examination of the foetus showed gas emphysema, which 
had been responsible for the difficulty in extraction. The 
foetus was in an advanced stage of maceration, and had 
probably been dead for some time. 

The prognosis seemed hopeless: 30 c.cm. anti-gas gangrene 
serum was injected intramuscularly, and a copious intrauterine 
douche of peroxide solution was given. The patient’s general 
condition rapidly became worse, the emphysema extending 
rapidly over more of the subcutaneous tissues of the trunk 
and scalp. The patient died at 1.30 a.m., six hours after 
the birth of the child. 

A post-mortem examination of the mother could not be 
obtained. An exact diagnosis of the condition was not 
possible without bacteriological evidence, but the condition 
of emphysema and the passage of large quantities of gas 
per vaginam, together with the condition of the foetus, 
demonstrated almost conclusively that general infection 
with gas-gangrene organisms was the cause of death. 

The case is recorded because of the rarity of this com- 
plication of pregnancy ; the most remarkable feature was 
the presence of a widely distributed emphysema in a living 
patient, for such a widespread emphysema is usually a 
post-mortem phenomenon. This case illustrates the 
accuracy of Wrigley’s contention that gas-gangrene infec- 
tions of the puerperal uterus arise in connexion with intra- 
uterine death of the foetus. In the case now recorded 
the intrauterine death of the foetus was almost certainly 
to be attributed to syphilis in the mother, but the mode 
of infection of the uterus is obscure. A point of impor- 
tance is the fact that the temperature rose before any 
vaginal examination was made. The evidence available, 
therefore, disfavours the conception that the infection was 
exogenous. 

Emphasis should also be placed upon the rapidity with 
which the patient died, death occurring within seventeen 
hours of the onset of symptoms. 

Joun Apams, F.R.C.S. 

Putte ApAMsS, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 


London, E.C.1. 
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WEST DORSET DIVISION 

Modern Treatment of Deafness 
At a meeting of the West Dorset Division, held at 
Sherborne on November 26th, Dr. GEORGE C. CATHCART 
(London) read a paper entitled ‘‘ The modern treatment 
of deafness.’’ 

It had to be remembered, Dr. Cathcart said, that 
otology was one of the youngest branches of science, 
and only of late years had any treatment of the deaf 
begun ; the knowledge gained by specialism had still to 
filter through until it became part of the ordinary 
curriculum of the medical student. Yet prevention was 
beginning to play its part, and already there was a great 
change in the type of case seen in adult life. A few 
years previously the mastoid operations that had to be 
performed for chronic ear discharge in order to save life 
were infinitely more numerous than at the present day. 
This was undoubtedly due to the greater care taken of 
the ears during the course of measles and scarlet fever, 
and also to the more frequent removal of adenoids and 
the more thorough extraction of septic tonsils by enuclea- 
tion instead of by the guillotine. Chronic catarrhal otitis 
media was undoubtedly the commonest form of deafness. 
It was, however, the only form which was not hereditary, 





ae 
and might be prevented by the removal of adenoids and 
enlarged tonsils in childhood, and, more especially 
timely paracentesis and removal of the fluid in the 
before it had time to organize. Catarrhal otitis media 
ought to be curable, if treated in the early stages. A fey 
years previously the presence of an intact drum and 
ossicles was considered an absolute essential to hearing, and 
a large number of the laity, even the well educated, still 
raised strong objections when the question of paracenteg 
was mooted. It was now known, however, that the sounds 
reached the inner ear by means of the round window 
and so long as that was healthy the drum was of minor 
importance. For nerve deafness hitherto there had been 
no treatment. The sufferers were told to try Various 
drugs, to stop smoking, not to worry, to lead a sobe 
life in the future if they had not done so in the past, and, 
above all, not to waste any more money on doctors, sing 
no one could do them any good. Nor was the Prospect 
any more pleasing as regards the treatment of chronic 
otitis media. Sir William Milligan had given it as hig 
opinion that there had been no substantial progress jp 
the treatment of adhesive catarrh of the middle ear during 
the past twenty years. 

Dr. Cathcart said that for many years he had bee 
of the same opinion, and had tired of having to taj 
sO many patients, after the classical remedies had failed, 
that nothing more could be done for them. A few yeay 
ago, however, he heard, through an old patient who had 
been successfully treated by it, of a new method of treat. 
ing chronic progressive deafness—namely, the electro 
phoniode method originated by Ziind-Berguet of Paris, 
The electrophoniode was an instrument which reproduced 
the sound vibrations of the whole gamut of the human 
voice, and thus gave a physiological stimulus to the ear, 
The sounds produced were of varying quality, and wer 
variable at will ; they were transmitted to the ear by 
telephonic receivers, which could be adjusted to the sens- 
tiveness of each ear.¢ Finally, a secondary current, pro- 
ducing a gentle, short-wave vibratory massage of the ear, 
was superimposed on the primary one which made the 
sounds ; it was to this double action that the successful 
results were attributed. This method of treatment laboured 
under the disadvantage that it was not possible to tell 
from any tests made beforehand whether it would k 
successful or not. There was a factor in deafness as yet 
unrecognized, the presence of which—or it might be the 
absence of which—determined the result. The usual course 
of treatment consisted of fifty sittings, but on account d 
this unknown factor it was necessary to give a preliminary 
course of twelve sittings to find out whether it was worth 
while to continue or not. Up to the present Dr. Cathcart 
had treated 665 cases of chronic deafness by the Ziiné 
Berguet electrophoniode method comprising 187 cases o 
nerve deafness, 261 cases of chronic otitis media, and 217 
cases of otosclerosis. Of the 187 cases of nerve deafness 138 
(73.8 per cent.) improved, while 49 did ,not benefit to 
any appreciable extent. Of the 261 cases of chronic otitis 
media 174 (66.6 per cent.) improved, while 87 did not 
do so. Of the 217 cases of otosclerosis 117 (53.9 per cent) 
improved, while 100 were unaffected. This amounted to 
a total of 665 cases of chronic progressive deafness, d 
which 429 cases (64.5 per cent.) improved after treatment 
by the Ziind-Berguet electrophoniode method, while 236 
cases failed. Records showed that this treatment not only 
alleviated tinnitus, or noises in the head, but often caused 
it to disappear completely ; 36 out of the first series d 
100 patients suffered from tinnitus, which ceased aftet 
treatment in 26 (72 per cent.), while in the remaining 
10 cases the noises were much lessened, although they did 
not cease. In the total of 665 cases there were 230 casé 
of tinnitus, of which 158 (68.7 per cent.) improved aftet 
treatment. 
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‘Reports of Societies 


X RAYS IN THORACIC DISEASE 
at a meeting of the Medical Society of London, held 
on December 14th, with the president, Mr. HERBERT 
TnLEY, in the chair, a discussion took place on the value 
of x rays in the diagnosis of thoracic disease. 

Dr. P. J. KeRLEY, in opening the discussion, chose the 
abject of congenital diseases of the lungs as illustrating 
cent advances In chest radiology. These congenital 
jsions found no place in the ordinary textbooks because 
hey could not be diagnosed by ordinary methods. One 
of them, revealed by ¥ rays, was an abnormal azygos vein, 
found to be present about once in every two hundred 
dividuals. In many cases this vein actually split the 
right upper lobe into two distinct parts, each with a 
separate vascular and bronchial supply. The *#-ray appear- 
ances were Characteristic, the pleura, as it ran through the 
ung fissure made by the vein being seen as a curved white 
jine. If the vein made a deep indentation, the piece of 
upper lobe thus cut off was always very congested, and 
this gave tise to physical signs indicating pulmonary tuber- 
wlosis. If pneumonia occurred in such a lobe, delayed 
olution or even abscess formation might result. 
Carcinoma and bronchiectasis might occur in this azygos- 
yin-lobe and an interlobar empyema might develop in the 
smormal fissure. Turning next to more common and 
more dangerous anomalies of the lungs, the speaker men- 
tioned certain deformities of lung architecture. He said 
that there was a persistent tendency in man towards the 
frmation of a fourth lobe in the right lung and a third 
lobe in the left lung. In about 15 per cent. of individuals 
ach an accessory lobe could be found, and it was bilateral 
in about 1 per cent. The fissure dividing the accessory 
lobe from the rest of the lung was quite clearly visible in 
radiograph. Dr. Kerley dealt with some points on the 
comparative anatomy of this accessory lobe, and pointed 
wt that when it was supplied by a bronchus of the third 
degree with no cartilage in the walls, it was almost a 
certainty that collapse and bronchiectasis would occur. 
He described the x-ray appearances of a collapsing acces- 
wry lobe, showing how they were usually described as 
wllapsed lower lobes due to bronchiectasis. Actually, 
bronchiectasis followed the collapse, partly owing to defla- 
tion of the lobe, but also as a result of congenital 
malformation of the alveolar structure. In two cases 
pulmonary tuberculosis had occurred in an accessory lobe 
ad in three cases carcinoma had been observed. The 
association of carcinoma with foetal atelectasis had been 
commented on by other workers. In conclusion, the 
speaker dealt with the question of treatment in these 
congenital lesions. Early diagnosis by radiography was 
essential. Good results had been reported by inducing 
atificial collapse. The only rational method of treatment, 
however, in Dr. Kerley’s opinion was removal of the 
abnormal lobe. 

Dr. F. G. CHANDLER said that the application of x rays 
to the investigation of intrathoracic disease had proved 
tobe one of the greatest diagnostic advances ever made. 
Xtays, however, should never supplant or render obsolete 
sich diagnostic aids as clinical observation, physical signs, 
the exploring needle, bacteriological investigation, and 
ven bronchoscopy or exploratory thoracotomy. The 
seaker then enumerated the many lung lesions where 
#Tays gave very valuable help in diagnosis, and con- 
tinued with a discussion of some of the limitations and 
tifficulties of radiography of the chesi. In the first place, 
he emphasized that the skiagram was only a shadowgraph, 
Pessessing no morbid anatomy, with pattern but not 
structure. Without a full clinical knowledge of the case, 








interpretation of such shadows might: be impossible. This 
also applied to the estimation of the activity of a lesion 
by * rays alone. An increase in the areas of diseased 
lung seen in successive skiagrams was the only certain 
evidence to be obtained radiologically. As an example of 
the error in making a diagnosis solely from radiological 
appearances, Dr. Chandler showed pictures from a case 
where a large shadow, apparently encysted fluid, existed 
for ten years in the chest of a perfectly: healthy woman. 
Technical faults such as bad skiagrams led to mistakes 
from time to time, while certain traditional errors, as in 
the differentiation between peribronchial tuberculosis and 
normal or harmless root shadows, were still perpetrated. 
There was often considerable difficulty in the early dia- 
gnosis of malignant disease of the lung, a subject of vital 
importance. The growth might be too small to give a 
shadow or there might be various secondary changes 
obscuring the true condition. The speaker next mentioned 
the importance of a lateral view, especially where an 
opacity was obscured by the heart shadow. There must 
always be limitations in radiography because of the size 
of the lesion ; hence the futility of attempting to exclude 
early pulmonary tuberculosis by an #-ray examination. 
Other limitations resulted from the lesion being trans- 
parent: a foreign body, for example, might be quite im- 
possible to see in this way. Bronchi were, as a rule, 
transparent, hence the value of lipiodol in the diagnosis of 
bronchiectasis. Dr. Chandler mentioned that he was now 
using the oral method exclusively for the injection of 
lipiodol. In conclusion, he said that, while radiology of 
the lung must always be supported by symptoms, history, 
physical signs, and special methods, he would, if limited 
to one method of diagnosis only, choose the former. 

Dr. STANLEY MELVILLE, discussing some aspects of neo- 
plastic disease of the lungs, said that only in a strictly 
pathological sense could any distinction be drawn between 
benign and malignant neoplasms, since a simple fibroma 
grew in size, and in the course of time might kill by 
pressure. In the early diagnosis of such new growths by 
means of radiography it was easy to distinguish between 
simple and malignant tumours, as benign neoplasms were 
extrapulmonary, rounded, and well defined. The dia- 
gnosis was aided in many instances by inducing collapse 
of the lung. He quoted certain statistics concerning the 
incidence of malignant disease of the lung, and asked for 
definite views as to whether the increase was a true one 
or only apparent. 

Dr. R. A. YounG pointed out how two almost accidental 
discoveries had revolutionized medical diagnosis of lung 
disease—namely, the discovery of ¥ rays by Roentgen 
and of lipiodol by Sicard. He thought that x rays were 
useful from three points of view. First, they opened up 
a field of interesting anatomical and pathological research ; 
secondly, they were of increasing value in diagnosis ; and, 
thirdly, they were of increasing value in the study of the 
progress of disease in the lungs, and were therefore helpful 
in prognosis. He thought that surgery of the lungs had 
been greatly aided by x rays, and owed a great deal to 
the modern advances -in radiology. Dr. Young went on 
to say that dermoids of the lung were commoner than he 
used to think, and it was important that they should be 
recognized early, and dealt with. Fibromata were not 
harmless tumours, and might cause serious pressure sym- 
ptoms or lead to abscess formation. Care should always 
be taken to correlate x-ray findings with clinical con- 
ditions. 

Dr. L. S. T. BuRRELL agreed that he would choose 
radiography if limited to one method of diagnosis, but 
it was very difficult for the physician to decide what 
should be done with a patient by an x#-ray examination 
only. He had seen one patient with a shadow almost 
identical with that in another case of fatal carcinoma, yet 
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the patient had lived for four years after operation had 
been refused. If there was this uncertainty in the early 
stages of carcinoma, it was difficult to urge serious opera- 
tions. Dr. A. J. Scorr Pincuin held that it was impor- 
tant to place ¥ rays in their right position. Early dia- 
gnosis of carcinoma by their aid would, in most cases, 
still be too late to allow of satisfactory treatment, and 
it was important to get even earlier evidence by 
the bronchoscope. He believed malignant disease was 
really on the increase, though he mentioned that, whereas 
before the war mediastinal sarcoma was the commonest 
thoracic tumour, of recent years carcinoma of the 
bronchus had replaced it in frequency. In the last year, 
however, mediastinal growths had turned up again in 
greater numbers. Dr. B. E. ScHLESINGER mentioned the 
so-called epituberculosis, common at the left apex, where 
a non-specific reaction occurred around a tuberculous focus, 
and also referred to the fact that when phthisis arose 
in children it was commoner at the base than at the apex. 
Dr. W. Burton Woop said that ¥ rays had shown there 
was a benign form of acute tuberculosis of lung. This 
was probably akin, pathologically, to epituberculosis. 
Large, soft shadows appeared, which all cleared up 
eventually. Mr. C. Dickson WriGuT expressed his grati- 
tude that an explanation of various difficult shadows seen 
in x rays of the lungs had now been offered. He thought 
that injection of lipiodol was often eschewed because of 
discomfort to the patient, but with the nasal route 
recently described the process was really very simple. 
He asked for the latest views as to the nature of pleural 
rings seen in skiagrams. Dr. M. Davipson pleaded for 
greater co-ordination in the x-ray diagnosis of diseases 
of the chest. The idea of team work was more honoured 
in the breach than in the observance. He also mentioned 
the importance in diagnosis of the clinical history, espe- 
cially of early malignant tumours of the lung. In con- 
nexion with the term “‘ infiltration of the lung’’ he 
pointed out that radiologically there was no difference 
between infiltration due to tuberculosis and that due to 
other causes—for example, actinomycosis. 

The PRESIDENT spoke of certain patients in whom radio- 
logy had greatly helped to clear up a diagnosis, but 
a bad skiagram, he said, might well be worse than no 
skiagram at all. In replying to the discussion, Dr. 
KERLEY said that there was no such thing as a pleural 
ring, and the modern view held that these shadows always 
represented cavities. 





RIFT VALLEY FEVER OR ENZOOTIC 
HEPATITIS 
At a meeting of the Royal Society of Tropical Medicine 
and Hygiene, held at the School of Hygiene and Tropical 
Medicine on December 10th, with the president, Dr. G. 
CARMICHAEL Low, in the chair, Dr. G. M. FinpLay read 
a paper on Rift Valley fever, or enzootic hepatitis. 

In his introductory remarks Dr. Findlay pointed out 
that enzootic hepatitis was first described by Daubney, 
Hudson, and Garnham (1931) in Kenya Colony, British 
East Africa. In the previous year, on a farm in the Rift 
Valley, a heavy mortality had occurred among ewes and 
newly born lambs, the death rate in the latter being 95 per 
cent. At necropsy a focal necrosis of the liver was found. 
Transmission experiments showed that the etiological agent 
was a filterable virus. During the course of the investiga- 
tions the four Europeans engaged in the work all developed 
a dengue-like syndrome, characterized by rigors, backache, 
and fever persisting for from twelve to thirty-six hours ; 
native attendants were similarly affected. Goats and 
cattle were also found susceptible ; but though the disease 
was not contagious there was evidence to suggest that it 
might be transmitted by a mosquito, probably Taeniorhyn- 








an 


chus brevipalpis. The virus, preserved in Oxalate-carbg. 
glycerin, was brought to this country by Mr. R. Da 
and in May of his year was successfully inoculateg inty 
two lambs by Major Dalling, M.R.C.V.S., who conductey 
a necropsy ; five and a half days later he became acute) 

ill with rigors, fever, headache, and backache. His labor, 
tory assistant developed similar symptoms, and later 
another person presented the same syndrome after a 
necropsy on an infected lamb. 

Dr. Findlay’s investigations showed that there Was 4 
primary polymorphonuclear leucocytosis followed by 
leucopenia during the course of the disease, and that to 
tective antibodies appeared in the serum of those definite 
infected as well as in those exposed to sub-infective doses 
of the virus. Inoculation of filtrate into monkeys hag 
produced similar features, with, as in man, no fatality. 
the immunity lasted for at least six months. The ying 
proved highly pathogenic for mice, field voles, wood Mice 
dormice, and the golden hamster, the death rate vary; 
from 98 to 100 per cent. Rabbits, grey squirrels, guines, 
pigs, and several other species of animals proved jy, 
susceptible. Infection was successfully transmitted by 
subcutaneous, intraperitoneal, intratesticular, or inty 
cerebral inoculation, by application to the scarified skin, 
and by instillation into the nares or conjunctival gg 
The pathological changes were found to consist of foc 
necrosis of the liver or generalized hepatitis, and haemo. 
rhages in various internal organs. Acidophile bodies wer 
found in the liver in certain species of animals, ang 
kariorrhexis of the polymorphonuclear leucocytes wa 
characteristic. Monkeys immune to yellow fever wer 
found to be susceptible to Rift Valley fever, and neither 
immune yellow fever serum nor dengue immune sen 
protected mice. 

Dr. E. HINpDLE, in opening the discussion, stressed the 
resemblance of this disease to yellow fever and dengue, 
but pointed out that in yellow fever necrotic lesions ip 
volved the mid-zonal cells, whereas in Rift Valley fever 
the necrosis did not appear to be restricted to any pat 
of the lobule. He was rather sceptical about the signif- 
cance of the intranuclear inclusion bodies found by Dr, 
Findlay in mice, as he had found similar bodies in toads 
and in the livers of London sewer rats ; he was dis 
appointed to hear that yellow fever did not confer im 
munity. Dr. J. T. Epwarps called attention to th 
clinical and pathological similarities of Rift Valley fever 
to the disease known as ‘‘ three days’ sickness,’’ which 
affected cattle in India, and suggested it would be worth 
Dr. Findlay’s getting the virus from India for purposes of 
comparison. Mr. R. E. MonrGoMery said he would like 
to make a reference which might have some historical 
significance in the study of this disease. In 1912, when he 
was at Mombasa, there had been a mortality rate d 
90 per cent. among lambs. Two infected lambs wet 
sent down for investigation, and inoculation experiments 
with other lambs produced fatal results ; at necropsy 
histological lesions similar to those described by Dt. 
Findlay had been found. Though there was no evident 
of infection of human beings then, he thought it wa 
probably the same disease in 1912 as in 1930. Dt 
HaMILTON Fairey asked for information on the duratioa 
and range of complement-fixation met with in the diseas 
and also whether Dr. Findlay had made any observation 
on the blood chemistry of enzootic hepatitis. Expet 
mentally it was known that four-fifths of the liver had t 
be removed before biochemical changes occurred, but i 
many of Dr. Findlay’s animals the hepatic necrosis wa 
so generalized that it appeared possible that hype 
glycaemia and other significant alterations in the plasma 
might occur. Dr. Manson-Baur asked whether cyt 
plasmic inclusions like Councilmann bodies were indicative 
of ultra-microscopic virus disease. He was particularly 
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interested, aS Many years ago he had described similar 
bodies in sprue 

In reply, Dr. Finpvay stated that Rift Valley fever fell 
into the same category as yellow fever and sandfly fever. 
To date he had not had an opportunity of studying 
the biochemistry of this disease, but proposed to do so 
ter. Complement-fixing antibodies were found for at 
east six months after recovery ; ihe amount of comple- 
ment fixed in their experiments had been 3 M.H.D.’s. He 
expressed the view that Councilmann bodies had not the 
same significance as intranuclear inclusion bodies in in- 
dicating an ultra-microscopic virus. 





PHYSICAL FINDINGS IN PSYCHONEUROSIS 
Ata meeting of the Medical Society of Individual Psycho- 
logy, held on December 10th, with Dr. W. Lancpon Brown 
in the chair, Dr. F. G. CRooksHANK read a paper which 
he described as, though nominally concerned with the 
physical findings in psychoneurosis, yet really one giving 
an account of observations made by him during the last 
two years as a diagnostic physician at the Institute of 
Medical Psychology (Tavistock Square Clinic). In this 
capacity he had now had the opportunity of examining 
several hundreds of new cases. 

The routine procedure was for each patient to be 
accorded a full hour’s interview, during which time a 
pretty complete physical investigation was carried through, 
while occasion was taken to arrive at a preliminary 
psychological appreciation of the situation. In carrying 
out these examinations Dr. Crookshank said he had had, for 
more than a year past, the advantage of the assistance of 
awoman colleague (either Dr. Hutton or Dr. Weber, as 
atule), and the plan of examining both male and female 
adult patients, from the physical as well as from the 
psychological angles, in this conjoint way had proved 
extremely successful, so far as could be judged. After 
discussion of many points of anthropological, physic- 
logical, morphological, and psychological interest, Dr. 
Crookshank said he desired to emphasize the great impor- 
tance, in dealing with ‘‘ psychological cases,’’ of paying 
attention to the fine adjustment of the organs of sense— 
the means of reception by the patient of impressions from 
the outside world. He (the speaker) was convinced that 
the complete correction of ophthalmic defect was often of 
far greater consequence to the “‘ nervous ’’ patient than 
ophthalmic surgeons were prepared to admit. The frequent 
advice to migrainous persons that ‘‘ the defect was too 
small to cali for glasses,’’ or that the ‘‘ glasses need only 
be worn when the headaches occurred,’’ was really deplor- 
able. Another point of some interest was the great fre- 
quency with which plugging of the ears with wax was found 
in “‘ nervous ’’ patients, and those complaining of noises 
in the head, ‘‘ odd feelings,’’ and so on. Actually, at 
least one in four seeking help at the clinic had both ears 
so plugged, either with or without complaint of deafness. 
A matter of some seriousness was the frequency with 
which hyperthyroidal states, referable to emotional strain, 
were found present, without recognition, in patients, male 
or female, who had been passed by their own or special 
medical advisers as ‘‘ without organic disease.’’ The same 
phrase was constantly applied to patients with severe 
tefraction defect, heavily infected tonsils, carious or 
defective teeth, gross constipation, and those suffering 
fom the abuse of tea and tobacco. The sooner this 
wretched and now almost meaningless cliché disappeared 
the better. A large proportion—perhaps 25 per cent.—- 
of the new cases at the clinic were found to be the subjects 
of oxaluria. The association of oxaluria with anxiety 
states and neurasthenias was a matter once better recog- 
tized than now ; the explanation was not dietetic, but 
metabolic. 
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In conclusion, Dr. Crookshank declared that the oppor- 
tunities he had enjoyed at Tavistock Square had more 
than strengthened his conviction of the rightness of the 
individual psychologist’s approach to the subject of the 
psycho-somatic unity. So far as the neurotic patient was 
concerned, the really important thing, as Adler wouid say, 
was not the actual physical defect, organ-inferiority, or 
stigmata of ‘‘ degeneration,’ etc., present in the begin- 
ning, but ‘‘ what the patient did about it.” At the same 
time, the nature of the physical defect or inferiority would 
determine or colour the life-style of the patient who 
decided upon a neurotic life-line. But physical defect 
was neither necessary to neurosis nor did it render 
neurosis inevitable. The case of the psychotic was, how- 
ever, somewhat different. Whilst he (the speaker) held, 
with Adler and Wexberg, that the life-style of the 
psychotic was to be explained in the same way as that 
of the neurotic, nevertheless the psychotic might be 
looked upon often, if not always, as one who started 
with a special biological pattern or outnt. This again 
by no means implied the necessity for mental breakdown, 
or excused the adoption of a neurotic life, ending in 
psychosis. But it did mean that the adoption of certain 
methods of living was, for those so imperfectly equipped, 
much more dangerous than for others. An analogy might 
be attempted. An aviator of experience and skill would 
say that ‘‘ crazy flying’’ might be perfectly safe, given 
a good machine in good order, but that to attempt 
“stunts ’’ with certain types of machine, or with one 
in bad order, would be courting a crash. So with ihe 
human being. No imperfection of original equipment 
compelled or need compel anyone to live wrongly ; but 
it might render the neurotic style of life highly dangerous. 

In the discussion which followed, the PRESIDENT pointed 
out certain ways in which the out-patient department 
system had undergone improvement. He alluded to a 
distinction made by Dr. T. A. Ross, in a recent meeting 
of the Royal Society of Medicine, between the attitude 
of the psychoneurotic and of the psychotic towards his 
dyspeptic symptoms. The psychoneurotic would listen 
to the possibility of a more remote origin, whereas the 
psychotic would never admit in any way this approach to 
the subject. Dr. Laura Hutton, dealing with the subject 
of hyperthyroidism, said that in three cases which she 
had treated psychotherapeutically, the exciting cause had 
been violent love-making, which had been carried too far, 
and yet not far enough—namely, to completion. In two 
of the cases the flushing associated with the hyper- 
thyroidism had resulted in the establishment of a vicious 
circle. 

Dr. Hirpa WEBER indicated certain ways in which the 
examination of the hands was of importance. It was of 
interest that it was less the movements of which the 
hands were capable than the use man made of them which 
was of importance. The extent of the hand area in the 
cerebral cortex was an example of interaction between 
function and structure. Dr. O. H. Woopcock gave a 
clinical example of dyspepsia of psychological origin 
occurring in a psychotic. This case had exemplified the 
‘fixity ’’ referred to by the president. Dr. ERNEsT 
GRIFFEN had noticed that ridges on the nails were asso- 
ciated with ill-health. He pointed out that certain 
specialists were apt to mete out the same kind of treat- 
ment to the patients sent to them. 

Dr. J. R. Rees, in answer to a question, said that.at 
the Institute of Medical Psychology it was the practice 
to see relatives, but not as a routine measure. He had 
been intrigued by the differentiation made by previous 
speakers between psychoneurotics and psychotics. Dr. 
E. A. Bennett doubted whether coitus interruptus was 
such an important factor in the causation of anxiety 
neurosis as some authorities supposed. Dr. Bevan BRowNn 
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agreed with Dr. Crookshank that in many cases the use 
ot liquid paraffin as a laxative was harmful. In his 
experience many hysterics refused to discuss the possi- 
bility of a mental cause of their dyspepsia. He thought 
that frustrated sex desire was a potent cause of hyper- 
thyroidism. 

Dr. CRooKsHaNk, in replying, pointed out that tight 
collars in men, and badly fitting boots and shoes in 
women, were a potent cause of ill-health, which reacted 
unfavourably upon the mental condition. He agreed with 
Dr. Hutton’s conclusions as to the effect of emotion as 
a factor in the causation of hyperthyroidism. He had 
found that there was a greater tendency for psychosis 
to be accompanied by physical imperfections than was 
the case with psychoneurosis. Loss of sex desire following 
a gynaecological operation not involving the ovaries was 
often psychologically determined and amenable to psycho- 
therapy. With regard to coitus interruptus and its effects, 
it was well to refrain from generalizations ; in some 
instances it might be the expression of a neurosis. He 
considered that the beliefs of the hysterics were not held 
with the same tenacity as was the case with the psychotics. 





ANAEMIA AND POLYCYTHAEMIA 
At a meeting of the Pathological Society of Manchester, 
on December 9th, Professor A. E. Boycotr delivered an 
address on anaemia and polycythaemia. 

Professor Boycott said that polycythaemias fell into 
two classes—the apparent and the real. Apparent poly- 
cythaemias were due to a lack of plasma and a concentra- 
tion of the blood. They occurred in newborn children (when 
it was necessary for the child to be as small as possible, 
and when the viscosity of the blood was of little or no 
importance), in cholera, and in secondary shock. Since 
the maintenance of an adequate circulation depended on 
the proper filling of the right heart, any substantial 
diminution of blood volume was incompatible with life 
for more than a few hours. Locally, a polycythaemia 
might be produced by cutting down the oxygen supply 
of the capillary endothelium (for example, by constricting 
the finger) ; plasma at once leaked out and erroneous blood 
counts were obtained. Real polycythaemias were found 
(a) in deficient oxygen supply, or (b) in splenomegalic 
polycythaemia. The best known was that which occurred 
at high altitudes. Various fantastic explanations of the 
phenomenon were given in early days, but it was certain 
now that it was due to a compensating action by the bone 
marrow, which increased the concentration of haemo- 
globin in the circulating blood without enlarging the blood 
volume. This was first shown clearly in animal experi- 
ments ; afterwards, by Haldane and Douglas in man. 
Anything which interfered with the due supply of oxygen 
could lead to the same result—chronic tracheal or bronchial 
obstruction, pneumothorax, chronic carbon monoxide 
poisoning, and many examples of congenital cardiac 
defect. The ordinary case of heart failure seldom showed 
any degree of polycythaemia, and the patient was often 
slightly anaemic ; he was short enough of oxygen, but had 
enough difficulties to face in maintaining arterial pressure 
and control over the distribution of blood without adding 
to the work of the heart by a raised viscosity of the blood. 
Peculiar interest attached to the demonstration by Doyon 
and Morel, and later by Campbell, that excess of oxygen 
led to anaemia. The facts showed pretty clearly that 
what was known as the ‘‘ normal ”’ level of haemoglobin 
was determined by the pressure of oxygen in the atmo- 
sphere in which one happened to live. What was 
‘“ normal ’’ in Manchester was mild anaemia in Johannes- 
burg, and the nations of the Andes had a ‘“ normal ”’ 
haemoglobin percentage of 145. With any given oxygen 
supply the body evidently struck the balance between 





oxygen-carrying power and viscosity, and the poly. 
cythaemia of high altitudes soon disappeared on returnjy 

to sea-level. Professor Boycott said that in spleno. 
megalic polycythaemia there was no demonstrable diff. 
culty about the oxygen supply, and the production of 
red cells by the marrow was causeless—that is, the disease 
was a tumour of red corpuscles. The body protecteg 
itself so far as it could by increasing the volume of the 
blood, so that at any rate the blood was not solid and 
there was some plasma : in the end the heart generally 
failed from having to pump round such viscous fluid. The 
precise level of haemoglobin appropriate to life at about 
sea-level in this country had lately been investigated care. 
fully by Dr. Price-Jones. He found an average norma] 
figure for men of 105 per cent. on the Haldane scale ang 
for women of 98 per cent. ; these figures were higher than 
the standards fixed thirty years ago, but lower than the 
112 or 114 per cent. which had been determined by seyerg| 
observers in America. He had shown that this difference 
was not due to technique, but was inclined to attribute 
it to slight chronic carbon monoxide poisoning due to 
habitual and persistent use of closed motor cars. The 
variability of the percentage of haemoglobin was not large, 
some 4 per cent., which was about the same as the 
variability of stature in a homogeneous population. Its 
relationship to marrow activity was very precise: a rise in 
haemoglobin immediately lowered the proportion of reti- 
culocytes in the circulating blood and a fall stimulated 
their production. 





TREATMENT OF EMPYEMA 
At the December meeting of the Section of Medicine of 
the Royal Academy of Medicine in Ireland Dr. GEorrrey 
BEWLEY reported the case of a woman, aged 58, who was 
admitted to hospital in October, 1929, with a right-sided 
empyema following what appeared to be an attack of 
pneumonia. 


Pus was obtained on exploratory puncture, but operation 
was postponed owing to the large quantity of purulent sputum 
brought up. Pneumococcal pus and gas were cbtained in 
a later puncture, and x% rays revealed a_ gas-containing 
empyema. Operation was again postponed in the hopes of 
the sputum diminishing. Exploration was negative on two 
subsequent cccasions. Clinically and_ radiologically _ the 
empyema showed signs of complete healing, and in January, 
1930, the woman left hospital apparently well. In June she 
returned with signs of an abscess in the left lung, and a 
radiogram showed an abscess full of fluid in the left lower 
lobe, and another abscess cavity at the base of the right lung. 
The empyema had disappeared completely. Treatment by 


postural drainage was tried with success, and she was able. 


to leave hospital in eight weeks. From that time onwards 
her condition had been very good, and she had had no cough. 
An x ray taken a year later showed that the cavity in the 
left lung had disappeared, and that the one in the right lung 
was smaller. 


The chairman (Dr. A. R. Parsons) thought that in 
many cases abscess of the lung following operation was due 


to the introduction of tubes into the mouth and throat 


during anaesthesia. He realized that some cases were 
haematogenous in origin. Many patients recovered under 
medical treatment, and operation should be deferred as 
long as possible. Dr. T. M. Corper said that he had 
recently seen two cases of pneumococcal empyema in 
brothers. The parents refused to allow operation in each 
case, but the pus gradually seemed to disappear. Much 
thickening and pulmonary fibrosis were left, and he felt 
that both patients would be physically defective through- 
out life. All such cases should be operated on. Dr. 
E. T. FreeMan thought that the empyema in Dr. Bewley’s 
case must have followed the rupture of an abscess into 
the pleural cavity, as only in that way could the presence 
of air be accounted for. He felt that pneumococcal 
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empyemata should be operated on, but streptococcal ones 
should be left until there was no possibility of the lung 
collapsing when the opening was made. Dr. H. QuINLAN 
referred to seven cases of abscess of the lung which had 
heen under his care during the last two years. Many 
cases of empyema resulted from the rupture of pulmonary 
abscesses into the pleural cavity. Dr. V. M. SyNGE said 
he did not regard postural drainage as an efficacious 
method of treatment. It was very uncomfortable for the 

tient, and he had never seen any good result follow it. 
He thought it was wrong to be too expectant in the 
treatment of these cases. During the last four years he 
had had seven cases of abscess of the lung, one following 
tonsillectomy, two following pneumonia, two following 
septic emboli, and two following the aspiration of a 
foreign body. In one case the patient had had treatment 
with an autogenous vaccine, but had subsequently died 
fom an empyema. In other cases he had tried artificial 
pneumothorax, but complete pneumothorax was difficult 
to obtain as a rule owing to the presence of adhesions. 
He felt that in chronic cases which did not respond to 
expectant treatment operative treatment should be carried 
out. 

Dr. J. Mowsray said that he was strongly in favour of 
early operative treatment, as against postural treatment. 
Dr. R. H. Micks referred to a case in which a surgeon 
opened the thorax, broke down pleural adhesions, and 
squeezed with his hand the lower lobe of the lung, in which 
there was an abscess. The patient did well, but he 
(Dr. Micks) could not recommend such drastic treatment. 
Dr. J. O’CoNNOR mentioned two cases of pneumococcal 
empyema in children which had cleared up by repeated 
aspirations. He thought this method was well worth 
trying in children. 

Dr. BEWLEy, in reply, described his method of carrying 
out postural drainage, and said he had no doubt that in 
some cases, as in the one he had described that evening, 
it was very efficacious. It was sometimes most difficult 
to decide on the source of gas in an empyema. He 
thought that if improvement did not take place after 
postural drainage all cases should be operated on or 
repeatedly aspirated, as much pus as possible being taken 
away. He agreed with Dr. Freeman that a streptococcal 
empyema should not be operated on too early. If opera- 
tion was done before the adhesions were firm there was 
the possibility that a localized empyema would become 
generalized, with the probability of a fatal result. 





At the December meeting of the Manchester Medical 
Society, with Professor J. S. B. Sroprorp in the chair, 
Dr. F. M. R. WatsHE read a paper on the treatment of 
some common nervous diseases. Dr. Walshe began by 
referring to the somewhat unhealthy luxuriance of the 
therapeutic tree, and to the need in which it stood of 
pruning. He dealt with some of the difficulties that 
arose in long-standing chronic nervous diseases in prevent- 
ing the patient and his family from having recourse to 
futile and even dangerous modes of treatment. Of the 
common modes of treatment in favour for the relief and 
ture of nervous diseases, he referred to electrotherapy 
and to massage and to the benefits that might be expected 
from their employment, emphasizing the extremely narrow 
sphere of usefulness of the former. In discussing the 
treatment of disseminated sclerosis, he emphasized the 
value of rest, and pointed out that the characteristically 
fluctuating course of the malady made the assessment of 
any particular form of treatment extremely difficult. He 
had seen no good results from proteii shock therapy, from 
liver diet, or from the recently described ‘‘ vaccine ’’ treat- 
ment. Some points in the care and treatment of other 
common nervous diseases were then discussed. 








Reviews 


MODERN MEDICAL TREATMENT 

The appearance in two goodly volumes of a book on 
Modern Medical Treatment,‘ by Dr. E. BELLINGHAM- 
SmitH and Dr. ANTHONY FerLInG, forcibly reminds one 
of the rapid development of this subject. Modern scien- 
tific medicine has often been accused of paying but in- 
different attention to treatment, and there has been some 
justification for that charge. Too often in the recent 
past one found in a textbook a full and elaborate dis- 
cussion of the etiology, pathology, signs and symptoms, 
and diagnosis of a disease, followed by a perfunctory para- 
graph on treatment, such as this: ‘‘ Arsenic and iron 
should be given, bromide is often useful, and ergot has 
been recommended. A nourishing diet is essential, and 
careful attention should be paid to the bowels.’’ It is 
no exaggeration to say that this was often the only help 
that was offered to the student in an essential part of his 
work. It is not surprising that in consequence he paid 
little attention to the treatment sheet of patients in 
hospital, and often did not know the ingredients of the 
mixtures in his hospital pharmacopoeia. To such a 
student initiation into practice brought a rude awakening ; 
he found that the stone that the builders had rejected 
had become the head stone of the corner. In his brief 
but charming and erudite introduction to the book before 
us Sir Humphry Rolleston quotes with approval the 
dictum that the three most important things in medi- 
cine are diagnosis, diagnosis, and again diagnosis. Un- 
doubtedly this is the rock on which scientific medicine 
must be built, but the saying has often been taken too 
literally. Successful treatment can only be based on 
correct diagnosis, but it is such treatment which is the 
goal of the art of medicine. 

Rather more than thirty years ago Burney Yeo’s book on 
treatment was the standby of the student and house- 
physician, and the present work reminds us of it in many 
ways. Comparing the two books, we are immediately 
struck with the enormously increased range of our methods 
in treatment since the publication of the earlier one. It 
is not merely that many new drugs have been introduced 
and a considerable number of old ones discarded ; the 
whole basis of treatment has been widened. We once 
heard a physician assert that the treatment of a medical 
case in hospital could be summed up as “‘ good fdod and 
nursing, with something three times a day out of a bottle.’’ 
Such a physician would find himself somewhat at a loss in 
the wards of a modern hospital. Physical methods, such 
as massage, systematized exercises, heliotherapy, actino- 
therapy, and treatment by open air, were almost com- 
pletely neglected last century. In this respect we have, 
as Sir Humphry Rolleston reminds us, returned to the 
practice of the ancient Greeks in resorting to Nature’s own 
methods. Hydrology, which for centuries was composed 
largely of magic and faith, is being put on a more 
scientific basis. Electrotherapy, until the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century, was regarded as dangerously akin 
to quackery. Entirely new laboratory discoveries, such 
as endocrines, vitamins, antigens, and antitoxins, have 
found practical applications. And last, but by no means 
least, there is a much livelier appreciation of the necessity 
for regarding the patient as an individual who is reacting 
in a particular way to some disturbance in his external or 
internal environment ; a realization that his symptoms are 
produced by altered reflexes which cause his “‘ dis-ease.’’ 











1 Modern Medical Treatment. By E. Bellingham-Smith, M.D., 
F.R.C.P., and Anthony Feiling, M.D., F.R.C.P. With an_intro- 
duction by Sir Humphry Rolleston, Bart., G.C.V.O., K.B.E. 
Vols. i and ii. London: Cassell and Co., Ltd. 1931. (Vel. i, 
pp. xvii + 701; vol. ii, pp. vii + 705. 3€s. net the two volumes.) 
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These alterations in his reflexes may be produced at the 
highest level of the nervous system—that is, the psychical 
level—and can only be dealt with by psychotherapy. 

This does not mean that we have come to place less 
reliance on drugs. It is a curious fact that scepticism 
as to the value of drugs corresponded more or less to the 
most materialistic phase of natural science. We may 
attribute some of the return of belief in drugs to 
the discovery of hormones and vitamins, since these 
showed how largely the body was normally influenced 
by small quantities of active chemical substances. The 
history of treatment by drugs affords an interesting 
example of the interweaving of art and science in medi- 
cine. The use of many drugs was discovered empirically, 
and the scientific explanation of their action was not 
arrived at till long after, while in some cases it is still 
to seek. Others have been discovered by deliberate 
pharmacological research based on animal experiment. 

The book before us well illustrates all these general 
considerations. It is interestingly written from a modern 
point of view, while conserving methods which long expe- 
rience has proved of value. Newer methods have not 
been recommended without personal trial by the authors. 
If a method has been tried and found wanting they do 
not hesitate to say so. The feeling that the work 
throughout is the expression of personal experience adds 
greatly to its value. We are only inclined to disagree 
with two statements. We do not prefer bromide to 
luminal in the treatment of epilepsy, and we should 
attach more importance to the withdrawal of alcohol as 
a factor in producing delirium tremens. As a corollary 
to this we should not attempt to “ taper’’ a chronic 
alcoholic nearly so rapidly as the authors suggest. 
With the rest we are in cordial agreement, and we can 
emphatically recommend a work characterized throughout 
by sanity and breadth of vision. 








URTICARIA AND ITS CONGENERS 

Since the fundamental observations of Widal on the 
phenomena of anaphylactic shock, much attention has 
been paid by French workers to the problem of the 
etiology and treatment of urticaria and allied conditions, 
most of which may be described as manifestations of 
allergy. Among the most prominent of these observers 
is Dr. P. VALLERY-Rapot, who has published within a 
short period two monographs, one on Specific Hyper- 
sensibility in Skin Diseases* (with Mademoiselle V. 
HEIMANN), and a second on the Phenomena of Shock in 
Urticaria* (with Dr. L. Rougués). He maintains that 
the essential basis of specific hypersensibility (of which 
urticaria is the classical example) is the possession of the 
colloidoclasic diathesis—another way of saying that the 
colloids of the plasma are unstable. Consequently, in 
certain circumstances such as the meeting of antigen with 
antibody, the sudden introduction of some particular 
protein or crystalloid body into the stream of circulation, 
or the exposure to physical fatigue, cold, or the influence 
of emotion, the haemoclasic crisis is precipitated. 

The provenance of the colloidoclasic diathesis still 
remains entirely obscure: it may be congenital, and 
therefore possibly hereditary in origin, or it may arise 
gradually or quite suddenly at any epoch in life ; and 
whether the liver, the thyroid, or some other endocrine 
gland is the seat of the crime not even the author can 
say. The most prominent clinical manifestations of the 
haemoclasic crises are threefold—fall in blood pressure, 





? Hypersensibilités Spécifiques dans les Affections Cutanées. Par 
Pasteur Vallery-Kadot et Mile V. Heimann. Paris: Masson et Cie. 
(Pp. 146. 25 ir:) 

3 Les Phénoménes de Choc dans l’Urticaire. 
Radot et Lucien Rouqués. Paris: Masson et Cie. (Pp. 
13 figures. 35 fr.) 
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leucopenia, and increase in the blood coagulation time 
Of all the cutaneous phenomena associated with this state 
urticaria is the most striking and typical. There are Other 
dermatoses such as drug eruptions, and certain types of 
eczema, erythema, or even erythrodermia, which, although 
extremely diverse morphologically, may be cited as 
colloidoclasic accompaniments ; but all are agreed that 
urticaria is the classical cutaneous manifestation of 
allergy, and doubtless that is why M. Pasteur Vallery. 
Radot has devoted a whole volume to its discussion. 

All the well-known types of urticaria are dealt with 
not only the banal alimentary form, but also those result. 
ing from the effects of drugs, fatigue, cold, emotion, etc, 
Nor does he shirk the thorny problem of treatment. The 
various modern methods of ‘‘ skeptophylaxis,’’ the pro- 
duction of a temporary immunity to anaphylaxis—as } 
the administration of small doses of the peccant antigens 
at appropriate moments and by appropriate paths—are 
all reviewed and criticized, and, in some instances, 
brilliant therapeutic results are recorded. The author 
discusses also the methods of producing a_ permanent 
change in the body fluids (modification humorale durable), 
which is much the same as protein shock medication, 
Among these methods are included auto-haemotherapy, 
auto-serotherapy, peptone injections, and _ injection of 
various chemical compounds, such as magnesium hypo. 
sulphite, calcium chloride, sodium _ bicarbonate, and 
caesium eosinate. They ail have their advocates, but 
it cannot yet be said that the problem of allergy in 
general, or of urticaria in particular, approaches solution, 
The present position of the subject, however, and the 
lines upon which the problem is being tackled, are well 
recapitulated in these two volumes, while they will be 
found well worthy of study by dermatologists and 
others interested in that important department of 
medicine which deals with the manifold phenomena of 
allergy. 





OPERATIVE SURGERY 

The American editor (Dr. I. S. Rapvin of Philadelphia) 
of Professor Martin KIRSCHNER’S Operative Surgery: 
General and Special Considerations,* tells us that it isa 
translation based upon the first German edition, witha 
number of new illustrations and additions generously 
provided by the author. As he justly remarks, the illus- 
trations, for the most part in colour, are so excellent that 
very little is left to the reader’s imagination. This volume 
is more concerned with general considerations and the 
general principles of surgical treatment, than with specific 
maladies or injuries in special parts of the body. The 
subject-matter is divided into eleven chapters, from the 
titles of which some idea may be obtained of what is 
included and excluded. Chapter I deals with the operator 
and his assistants, the general examination and manage 
ment of the patient, a very full discussion of his 
general care and preparation for operation, and many 
minutiae, some of which are usually included under the 
heading of minor surgery. As regards the early rousing 
of patients, a subject which has recently been much dis 
cussed in the press of this country, Professor Kirschner's 
dictum is of interest. He says: 

‘‘The custom of early cleaning of the wards should be 
abolished, since it disturbs the patients. Nor should it be 
necessary to disturb the entire ward carly in the morning 9 
that a number of unnecessary temperatures can be taken. 
say this even though I begin to operate before 7 o'clock i 
the morning.”’ 

Abdominal operations are considered only in vefy 
general terms, but nerve, bone, joint, and muscle surgery 
By Dt. 





4 Operative Surgery: General and Special Considerations. 
Martin iXirschner. Authorized translation by I. S. 
M.D. London: J. B. Lippincott Company. 1931. 
746 figures. 50s. net.) 
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and vascular surgery are treated separately, as is 
yastic surgery: There is a special well-illustrated chapter 
on amputations, in which the author, to our mind, gives 
too great importance to “‘ fancy *? procedures, such as 
yinematization, which the post-war experience in this 
country has considerably discredited as practical measures. 
Nor do we think it was worth while to devote a whole- 
e coloured illustration to an operation for varicose 
veins which the author labels ‘‘ very rarely done.” 
“We cannot overpraise what is included in this book, 
much of which will not be found in other works on the 
subject. At the same time, much is omitted which one 
expects to find under so comprehensive a title. Great 
care has been taken to describe all the details of the 
rocedures recommended, whether they are major or minor 
proceedings. Surgery conducted on the author’s principles 
and as directed by him will obviously demand a very fully 
equipped hospital and a well-trained staff of nurses and 
gsistants. This is not the operative surgery for a cottage 
pospital ; but, all the same, perfection may be aspired to 
een if it be unattainable. 





A GUIDE TO INCOME TAX 

Correspondents on income tax matters not infrequently 
ask to be referred to some simple but helpful textbook, 
and their need bids fair to be met by a recent publication, 
Income Tax and the Professional Man (including Sur- 
Tax)’ by Mr. K. A. Cotes. This little book has been 
witten by a man who evidently has the advantage of a 
practical acquaintance with the subject, and it is well 
arranged and clearly printed. It has been published since 
the passing of the second Finance Act of 1931, and is 
therefore completely up to date. Any adverse criticism 
we have to make is limited to a few minor points. 
Mr. Coles’s remark, on page xii, that the assessor of taxes 
“can be neglected for all practical purposes ’’ may be 
true in some localities, but recent press correspondence 
suggests that the assessor’s functions are often by no 
means negligible. The paragraphs dealing with the non- 
allowance of capital expenditure are clearly written, but 
some prominence might with advantage have been given 
to the fact that improvements to existing professional 
equipment rank as capital, though this aspect of the 
matter is given more attention in the section dealing with 
rnewals and replacements. We endorse Mr. Coles’s 
opinion (p. 22) that the wear-and-tear plus obsolescence 
allowances are preferable to the replacement allowance ; 
our Queries and Answers column has often contained advice 
to the same effect. The wear-and-tear rates given in 
Table II are perhaps somewhat misleading as regards 
motor cars, for which the rate is stated as being 20 per 
cent. for 1931-32, and 20 per cent. plus 10 per cent. for 
1932-88. In some areas the district commissioners allow 
15 per cent. only, unless there is exceptionally heavy 
ue of the car, and the 10 per cent. addition for 1932-33 is 
—as indeed the author implies in another part of the 
book—10 per cent. of the existing rates, so that the rates 
for 1931-32 and 1932-33 are really 15 per cent. or 20 per 
cent. and 16} per cent. or 22 per cent. respectively. The 
book covers a fairly wide field, including the special 
Points arising in connexion with partnerships, employ- 
Ments, etc., Schedule A assessments, and sur-tax, and Mr. 
Coles has made a successful attempt to present his ex- 
Planations without using technical language where simple 
phraseology will serve the purpose. The section dealing 
with medical profits and expenses is well written, and the 
fxample setting out a specimen account and computation 
will be found very helpful. It is a handbook which we 
can confidently recommend to medical practitioners. 





"Income Tax and the Professional Man (including Sur-Tax). By 
K. Adiard Coles, M.A., A.C.A. London: Crosby Lockwood and 





M. 1931. (Pp. xiii + 100. 4s. Gd. net.) 





EDWARD JENNER 
Those discerning readers who have succumbed to the 
charm of Dr. Dawtrey Drewitt’s Romance of. the 
A pothecaries’ Garden, and his more recent Jenner’s Note 
Book, will turn with pleasurable anticipation to his Life 
of Edward Jenner. Sharing with Jenner a love of the 
country and natural history, Dr. Drewitt writes with just 
that suggestion of classical lore that is attractive rather 
than awe-inspiring. As a result his account of a country 


- practitioner who.was ‘‘ destined to save more lives than 


the wars which raged during his lifetime had destroyed ”’ 
compels attention from start to finish. Jenner, when 
working at medicine at St. George’s Hospital, was offered 
the appointment of naturalist on Captain Cook’s expedi- 
tion, and also a partnership with John Hunter, but being 
devoid of the ordinary forms of ambition he preferred to 
return, in 1773, to the meadows and hills of the Vale of 
Berkeley and the practice of medicine, lightened by the 
observation of natural history and the composition of 
occasional verse. Sixteen years later he wrote the attrac- 
tive chapter on his observations as a naturalist, especially 
those on the predatory habits of the cuckoo. When a 
medical student Jenner heard and never forgot the remark 
of a young woman at Sodbury: ‘‘ I cannot take small-pox, 
for I have had cow-pox’’ ; how in after years this bore 
fruit Dr. Drewitt describes, and in vigorously indignant 
terms he writes of Charles Creighton’s campaign against 
Jenner and vaccination. 





VERTEBRATE ZOOLOGY AND LITERATURE 
The Blacker Library of Zoology has just issued an 
important Introduction to the Literature of Vertebrate 
Zoology,” in a volume of some 650 pages. It is divided 
into three parts. The first gives a general account of the 
history of vertebrate zoology from the earliest times. 
Particular attention is paid to literature, of course, but 
brief descriptions are also given of natural history 
societies, museums, and zoological stations, travelogues of 
naturalists, illustrations and animal drawings, and so on. 
This is the section which will have the most general appeal 
—especially to medical men, from whose ranks so many 
natural historians have been drawn. The second part deals 
with the literature of McGill libraries, in both a chrono- 
logical and a geographical order to facilitate reference to 
subjects. The third and largest part is a _ partially 
annotated catalogue of the vertebrate items in the various 
libraries in the University. The volume is excellently 
produced, and will have a value in all libraries as a source 
of references to vertebrate zoology, and McGill University 
is to be congratulated on its appearance. 





NOTES ON BOOKS 
Since so many of the difficulties in adult life which have 
a psychological basis are traceable to faulty upbringing 
in childhood, Dr. AttcE Hutcutson’s book Motives of 
Conduct in Children® will be very welcome to parents, and 
also to medical practitioners, who are so often confronted 
by such mental or moral abnormalities as stammering, habit 
spasms, bed-wetting, nail-biting, fits, and night terrors. 
Her treatment of these and other topics, though brief, is 
practical, indications being given of the various causes, 
with illustrations of the most hopeful lines of treatment. 
It is often the case that children are left alone to struggle 





® The Life of Edward Jenner, M.D., F.R.S., Naturalist and 
Discoverer of Vaccination. By F. Dawtrey Drewitt, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
London: Longmans, Green and Co. 1931. (Pp. viii + 127; 1 plate. 
6s. net.) 

7 An Introduction to the Literature of Vertebrate Zoology. Com- 
piled and edited by Casey A. Wood, M.D., LL.D. London: 
Milford, Oxford University Press. 1931. (Pp. xix + 643; 1 plate. 
£3 3s. net.) 

8 Motives of Conduct in Children. By Dr. Alice Hutchison. 


With foreword by Dr. Cyril Burt. London: Jarrolds, Ltd. 1931. 


(Pp. 185. 6s. net. 
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out of such difficulties for themselves, but, as Professor 
CyriL Burt points out in a foreword, such struggles, 
apart from the unhappiness they induce at the time, may 
often leave in their train a distorted and warped mind. 
Considerable attention is paid by the author to sex evolu- 
tion and instruction, and the serious problem of the back- 
ward child is dealt with in a way that indicates long 
experience. The book meets a real need, and the 
simplicity of the language employed reveals clearly the 
psychological problems which are involved in many of 
these cases. 


Specific Changes in the Blood Serum® by Dr. S. G. T. 
BENDIEN of Zeist, translated by Dr. A. Piney, has just 
been published by Messrs. Heinemann. Its subtitle is 
““ A contribution to the serological diagnosis of cancer 
and tuberculosis.’’ 


Economic Biology'® (Part II), by Puirippa C. EspalLe, 
supplies some definite information about the origin, 
properties, and uses of a number of products likely to 
come under the notice of students of social science, such 
as leather, fur, hair, dyes, gums, fibres, and beverages. 
The material is enlivened by references to ancient history, 
by plentiful illustration, and by the provision of a useful 
glossary and index. A brief account of the first part 
of the work was given in the Journal of June 2nd, 1928. 





Englishmen at Rest and Play" is written by some 
members of Wadham College, Oxford, and is edited by 
Mr. REGINALD LENNARD. It deals with English watering 
places ; the observance of Sunday ; country inns and 
alehouses ; meals and meal-times—subjects connected more 
or less directly with medicine, but treated from a non- 
medical point ot view. So non-medical, indeed, that it some- 
times appears as if the writers were not fully acquainted 
with the renown of the doctors of their own university. 
Mr. Lennard, for instance, speaks more than once of 
Dr. Walter Bailey as one of the Queen’s physicians. His 
real title to fame was that he was regius professor of 
physic, was in orders, and was a Fellow of New College, 
where, as his tombstone still shows, he lies buried in the 
ante-chapel. In like manner it is hardly fair to say 
‘“ Richard Lower of Christ Church, Oxford, who was 
assistant to a physician named Thomas Willis.’’ Both 
were so eminent in their own spheres that their names 
are known to every anatomist throughout the world. For 
some reason barbers have always been at loggerheads with 
the community. At first with the Church because they 
persisted in shaving on Sundays, and with their town 
councils because they kept disorderly houses or left their 
bowls of blood in their shop windows to the scandal and 
offence of passers-by. Even in our own days, regulations 
under D.O.R.A. have been enacted to control their 
business. It has long been known that in Edinburgh 
the masters of the craft of barber surgeons had the sole 
right of making and selling aqua vitae, but Dr. Brether- 
ton is able to show that in England, at least in one 
instance, surgeons were engaged in the trade. The record 
runs: ‘‘ James Careless petitioned my Lord Bishop [of 
Worcester] for a licence to sell ale because he was a 
surgeon and had many patients come to him for help 
and found it a great inconvenience for them to go to 
remote places for their diet and drink, and in that respect 
obtained a licence with a limitation to sell ale to none 
but his patients. But now he far exceeds his bounds and 
entertains all comers as well by night as by day, high 
and low, rich and poor, beggars and all, none excepted.”’ 
It might also have been mentioned that the matron of 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital in London had _ permission 
to have a cellar under her lodgings, and to sell beer to 
the patients of a better quality than that provided by 
the governors. 

® Specific Changes in the Blood Serum. By S. G. T. Bendien. 
Translated by A. Piney, M.D. London. W. Heinemann (Medical 
Books) Ltd. 1931. (Pp. xii + 95; 64 figures. 10s. 6d. net.) 

1 Economic Biology. By Philippa C. Esdaile, D.Sc. Part II: 
Aninal and Vegetable Products. London: University of London 
Press, Ltd. 1931. (Pp. xv + 231; 96 figures. 10s. 6d. net.) 

'! Englishmen at Rest and Play : Some Phases of English Leisure, 
1558-1714. By members of Wadham College. Edited by Reginald 
Lennard. Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 1931. (Pp. ix + 248; 
illustrated. 12s. 6d. net.) 








PREPARATIONS AND APPLIANCES 

SVEN JOHANSSON’S INSTRUMENTS FOR KIRSCHNER Wire 
Mr. W. G. Oaitvie, F.R.C.S., writes: 

The use of fine piano wire in the treatment of fractures 
skeletal traction was originated by Kirschner of Tibin 
The advantage of wire over metal pins lies in its fing 
It can be introduced under local anaesthesia without Casing 
discomfort, while the small punctures in the skin mip; A 
the risks of sepsis during treatment, and are healed Within 
a few days of withdrawal. The fineness of the wire, how, 
demands more elaborate apparatus for introduction and ; 
traction than is required with pins. The drill must grip tis 
wire firmly, give it a high rotary speed, and support its Whole shore 
length against ‘‘ whip ’’ while it is being driven through the 
limb. The traction apparatus must include some device fy 
rendering the wire taut, so that it remains straight and rig the cl 
during traction. Since the advent of the Kirschner wire T Whet 
forms of drill and calliper have been designed. The drils mn 
are for the most part expensive, elaborate, and require op, 
stant attention. The traction callipers depend upon some tard 
accessory tool, jack, spanner, or tommy bar for Stretching wand 
the wire. The most simple, and at the same time sat, who | 
factory, apparatus which I have seen is that of Dr, Syq 
Johansson of Gothenburg. 
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The drill is of the Archi- 
medean type, but the sliding 
collar carries a_ self-reversing 





ratchet, so that a continuous popul 
rotary movement in a clock- vales¢ 
wise direction is imparted to h 
: in the 
the wire. In place of a : 
chuck it has a small nipple, light | 
with a slot on its summit. Rec 
One end of the wire is have 
flattened to fit this slot, the 
sea CC 


other bears a triangular point. Support is given to the wire ¥ 
a three-piece telescopic extension ending in a convex shielifhas b 
In use the flattened end of the wire is pushed into the sii, », 

in the nipple, the telescope is drawn out till the shield leg. 
flush with the pointed end of the wire, the shield is press childr 
gently against the skin at a point previously rendered anagfom 
thetic, and the wire is quickly driven through the soft tissi§ ium} 

and bone by a few rapid strokes on the travelling collar. 
The traction calliper consists of two stout bracket-shapal 
bars, hinged at their middle. Each bar is slotted at one eal nutrit 
and in the slot rotates a small eccentric with serrated edg®fthe ¢ 

actuated by a thumb lever. The ends of the wire are press : 
through these slots and jammed between the serrations on th a 
y pi 
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eccentric and the base of the slot. The levers working ti 
eccentrics are locked by loops of wire sliding along the bat 
The opposite ends of the side bars are joined by a threat 
bolt ; by turning a wing nut on one end of this bolt th 
ends are approximated and the further ends separated, rendéy 
ing the wire taut. A ring, travelling on the bolt Dbetwetifhy 
the two bars and bearing a hook for the traction cord, can i d 
adjusted to lie at the mid-point of the calliper. me 8 
A smaller calliper, in the form of a V hinged at its cenit ME CC 
is made for traction in the upper limb. The wire is passilgener- 
through holes in the ends of the side bars and fixed by sf Thi 
thumb screws. The limbs of the V are held apart by a a 
piece crutch, resting at each end in notches on the inner Jaypee 
of the side bars. By turning a nut on one member of! eCORT 
crutch its length is increased and the bars separated, t moth 
tightening the wire. 
These instruments have been designed by Dr. Si ' The 
Johansson of the Allmanna Sjukhuset at Gothenburg, and eBeaside, 
manufactured in Sweden by Axel Ericsson. They are made nd, Pp 


. pocie 
England by Down Bros. of St. Thomas’s Street, London, S. ' ong 
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an WINTER BY THE SEA 


uction any It is known that there have been dwellers on the sea- 
shore from the earliest times. The signs of their occupa- 
hrough it J jon are still visible on the south coast of England, from 
- Cevie fi } ihe cliff ledges of Hastings to Kent’s Cavern on Tor Bay. 
T whether the men of those days roamed at large in the 

The dik } gmmer and retired to their caves only in winter it is 
Squire om Fiord to say. But there are still in many places 
wandering families, like the “‘ tinkers’’ in Scotland, 
time sat | yho always go into winter quarters in caves by the sea. 
Dr. Sea 4n open-air life has inured them to the wind and 
weather of the northern climate ; but, when the days 
gorten, the stress of the season obliges even these hardy 
people to seek out warm corners of the coast, which, 
owing to the peculiarity of the British climate in winter, 
lave nearly the same temperature in the far north as on 
the south coast. There is evidence that men, like birds 
and animals, have always availed themselves of the sea- 
shores for shelter against the severities of winter. 
(ivilization has not diminished but rather enhanced 
the value of the coast in winter as well as in summer 
asa means of health and well-being to crowded city 
populations. The seaside is the place of choice for con- 
valescent homes and hospitals, and science, a little late 
in the day, is now substantiating the medical values of 
light and airs. 

Recent discussions on the influence of marine climates? 
=== Flave done something to define the indications of the 
the wire yg Coast for purposes of health. For many years it 
vex shieliffhas been recognized that sea air and sunlight improve 
a the resistance and restore the health of tuberculous 

is pres ‘tildren, and equally good results are now reported 
ered améfifom systematic treatment of the same kind of large 
_ tumbers of non-tuberculous children showing a variety 
‘cet-shagdf! Symptoms, such as recurrent catarrhs and defects of 
it one enfnutrition. There is general agreement that a change to 
sted edBSfthe coast is contraindicated in all severe and acute 








are presstl ‘ ane ‘ : 

ital yaphases of disease, but it is claimed, and substantiated 
orking tigby precise evidence, that a variety of subacute and 
2 pe a hronic disturbances of health, particularly in children, 


polt thf“ favourably influenced by a combination of stimulant 
ed, rende i pressions at the seaside. The reactions of children 
* a inder marine treatment have now been further analysed 
’ “feud graphically exhibited, and the combined result of 
its centmgite complex of physical impressions is described as a 
1 saeral alterant modification of the entire organism. 
by 3 This conception of the value of the sea has been 
inner fam@arried further at the discussion at Amsterdam. It is 
a “7 ognized that, apart from these reactions in children, 
ae’ “Footer series of reactions is often observed on the 





Dr. § ' The Treatment of Delicate Non-tuberculous Children at the 

g, and Mpaside, British Medical Journal, August 8th, 1931, p. 268, August 

re madel"¢, p. 331. The Reactions to Marine Treatment. International 

lon, S. ppoety of Medical Hydrology. Amsterdam. To be reported in 
? ich. Med. Hydrol., January, 1932. 











coast in middle-aged and elderly people. It is believed 
that these are characteristic especially of oceanic 
climates like that of the west and south coasts of Britain. 
In short, the sea has one action for the young and 
a different action for the old. The former is a stimulant 
influence, bringing about an all-round increase of 
functional activity. This is, within bounds, a rational 
objective for many feeble children who are free from 
organic disease, as well as for older persons convalescent 
from il'ness or operation, or making headway against 
a slow and chronic infective process. On the other 
hand, in the second category of patients—those who fail 
in health in later life—the recourse to a marine climate 
is appropriate mainly in winter, and the climatic influence 
should be, on the balance, sedative. The equable 
warmth and shelter of the coast conserves and 
economizes the natural powers of the body instead of 
calling them forth, maintains the body heat, and reduces 
the demands on metabolism, excretion, and circulation. 
It is held that the physical influences in climate appro- 
priate for children—that is to say, for the evolutionary 
period of life—are external cold, dryness of atmosphere, 
and wind, all predisposing to exercise ; and that the 
proper influences for mature age and the dissolutionary 
period of life are external warmth, humidity, and a 
calm air, predisposing to rest and sleep. Hence the 
ideal period for tonic treatment and for children is the 
summer, when external warmth may be tempered 
and alternated with cold, and the best period for 
sedative treatment, and for those in failing health, is 
the winter, when external cold can be tempered and 
alternated with heat. 

Making all allowance for the pitfalls of facile 
generalization, it is hard to deny a serious significance 
in this line of reasoning. Age and the seasons pro- 
foundly modify the characters of disease. There must 
be differences of objective in the treatment employed 
in the chronic ailments and diseases of the young and 
of the old. The physiological pace may be accelerated 
or slackened, and often in later life the chief medical 
endeavour must be to allay functional disturbance, so 
as to retard organic changes. In the statement printed 
in full in our last issue at page 1151, dealing with the 
British winter sea-coast resorts, attention has been called 
to the powerful influence of the Atlantic, which gives 
to these islands a warmth much greater than is proper 
to their latitude. The winters on the south and west 
coasts are for this reason far more equable than in 
Southern countries. Such an uncommon equability of 
temperature as that of the western winter would be 
impossible but for the clouds which give warmth to the 
nights. We are told that the records of bright sunshine 
on the south coast of England average a little more 
than two and a half hours a day from November to 
March, and that this figure does not express the large 
measure of the daylight and luminosity on the coast. 
‘‘ A dry atmosphere is sometimes of medical value, but 
it is also true that the more humid British winter resorts 
are very favourable to the preservation and restoration 
of health.’’ 
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Many of the advantages of wintering abroad can un- 
doubtedly be obtained in our own country. Sheltered 
winter resorts exist in great variety on the British coast, 
and it is too true that their natural advantages and 
medical value are little recognized by medical men and 
even by the localities themselves. The present seems 
the unique opportunity for their wise development and 
use. The medical case for climatic treatment has often 
been made before, but never perhaps has a statement 
appeared showing more clearly the physiological founda- 
tion upon which it rests, and the precise evidence of its 
value in a wide range of incipient and chronic disease. 
But it is necessary to point out that no medical pro- 
nouncement can provide a health resort with the equip- 
ment necessary for the recuperation of jaded minds and 
bodies. If these medical and national advantages are 
to be realized the localities on the coast must, severally 
and jointly, assume the responsibility. Co-operation of 
ali the interests involved, organization and co-ordina- 
tion of effort, a wide circulation of authorized informa- 
tion, scientific propaganda, are all necessary if the age- 
long instinct is to be gratified, and young and old are 
to find health and happiness at the seaside. 





THE BRITISH POST-GRADUATE 
MEDICAL SCHOOL 


On another page we publish the ‘‘ statement of pro- 
gress ’’ issued a few days ago by the newly appointed 
Governing Body of the British Post-Graduate Medical 
School. This recapitulates the course of events from 
April, 1930, to December, 1931, and carries the story 
beyond the point at which we left it last week, when we 
announced that applications were invited for the post 
of dean of the school. 

Readers will learn with satisfaction that both the 
Government and the London County Council are con- 
vinced of the necessity for proceeding at once with the 
scheme for a central post-graduate hospital and school 
to which they had pledged their support in happier 
times. The Government, it is true, has felt obliged io 
reduce to £100,000 the sum of £250,000 originally 
promised out of public money for building and 
equipping the school ; but the London County Council, 
despite the economic troubles of to-day, has undertaken 
to help in bringing the scheme into practical operation 
by expending a capital sum of £100,000 on the develop- 
ment and adaptation of the Hammersmith Hospital in 
readiness for its forthcoming association with the school. 
We welcome this enlightened decision not to defer the 
establishment, under the auspices of the London County 
Council and the University of London and with financial 
aid from the Government, of a real post-graduate 
hospital and medical college which will be worthy of 
the metropolis of the British Empire. Stringent economy 
is the order of the day ; but this (to quote a phrase 
from the official statement of progress) is ‘‘ an indis- 
pensable heaith service,’’ and as such its organization 
must be presse forward. 


—— ae 








The general aim of the British Post-Graduate Mei the 
School is to provide, and arrange the provision Of, ney les 
and extended facilities for the further edueation aq” 
medical practitioners, and to promote ihe advancemey bel 
of knowledge of the best methods of treatment of th to 


sick, and the improved application of such metho a 
Subject to compliance with the statutes of the univers ’ 
it will be a recognized school of the Univers} rf : 
London. In addition to his other duties, the dean gf mu 


the school will be required to hold a part-time pos » wg 
the teaching staff, and will be a member of the Sch} Ro 
Council to be appointed by the Governing Body gf br. 
advise it on academic matters and questions of educa. 0 
tional policy. His inclusive salary will be £1,899, of 
The dean will be the principal executive off, 1° 


year. 
and secretary of the Governing Body, responsible und for 
new 


its direction for arranging courses of instruction % 
students at the hospital and school, and their attenday a. 
at courses elsewhere ; for the administrative and finangy) The 
management of the school ; for organizing the supply} exp 

















of information about the school and its work. both} ¢fe 
this country and abroad ; and generally for advancing] mer 
the aims and purposes of the school. He will attey§ fou 
the meetings of the Governing Body and its committeg§ Da\ 
and act as the medium of communication between jf be 
and other persons in all matters relating to the school, 
When in April, 1930, Mr. Arthur Greenwood, g 
Minister of Health, promised Government support {af Enc 
the establishment of a post-graduate centre at Hamme tim 
smith, we said that an appointment vital to the succes ‘U! 
of the whole scheme was that of the dean of the schojf ¥* 
That the Governing Body shares our view may elu 
inferred from the terms in which it has prescribed tk my 
powers, duties, and status of the holder of this ky a 
position. It is an office calling for unusual qualitiesd |. 
mind and temper, and a wide experience in divex§ pj, 
tields of practice, teaching, and administration. fern 
opportunity is here if the right man can be found.  § witt 
Jap: 
caer coins bs 
EPSOM COLLEGE mt 
It is customary at this season to commend to the nots a 
of our profession the work of the Royal Medical Foun o 
tion of Epsom College, and this year in particular tg “ 
appeal is deserving of sympathetic attention. # 
mentioned in the British Medical Journal of July & * 
(p. 29), the governors of the College resolved at ude: 
special meeting last June to take, as soon as possi a 
the necessary parliamentary action to allow pensions! sf 
be provided by the Foundation for medical women a . 
to render their sons eligible for election as Foundatt a 
scholars on the same conditions as those applicable and 
medical men and their sons. This extension of i °™! 
benefits of the Foundation will remove a real grievaitt : 
for there is no justification for excluding medical wal = 
and their sons from the benefits of medical charities! of # 
that women have been admitted to the profession the : 
equal terms with men. At the same meeting it was Ste 
decided to abolish the present method of led fice! 
pensioners, annuitants, and Foundation scholars, ale4 pour 


substitute a system of electing these beneficiaries 
committee composed of ten members of the counel! 
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t2 Media the College ipa other —— ‘This will = 
on less costly in a ministration, and remove any undue 
» Dies hich a system of voting by ballot gives to the 
npsalil emphasis W » § by § 
a penevolent element of the school. It should be a boon 
Vancemay g candidates seeking election, since they will no longer 
“nt of the sve to canvass for votes, which involves an expenditure 
| Method, they can ill afford. .The new method of election will 
University also assure preferential treatment for those whose need 
versity ¢ js greatest. One result of the present economic crisis 
1¢ dean gf must, we fear, be an increase in the number and the 
Ne post qf) urgency of applications for the benefits provided by the 
the Sch} Royal Medical Foundation of Epsom College. It will 
s Body gf be impossible to meet this demand in any degree unless 
more and larger contributions are forthcoming. In view 
of the great help which has been given by the Founda- 
tive offi tion to less fortunate members of the medical profession 
2 for many years past, it is earnestly to be hoped that 
- It new subscribers will come forward at this special time 
‘ction iit} of need, and that those who have hitherto supported the 
attendane charity will endeavour to increase their subscriptions. 
id financial The council of Epsom College has recently reviewed the 
the suppiy expenditure on the management of the school, and is 
rk both a} ¢fecting economies in administration. In the advertise- 
advancig ment which appears in our present issue details will be 
will atten) found of the new school sanatorium opened by Lord 
ommittes} Dawson Jast October, together with particulars of the 


between j bene‘its provided by the Foundation. 
e school, opniaieenscnavens 
nwood, 4 TREATMENT OF SCHISTOSOMIASIS 


upport fa} Endemic haematuria had been known since prehistoric 
t Hamme| times in Egypt when in 1851 Bilharz discovered the 
the suoos causal parasite and showed that the pathological changes 
the schojf Were due to the worm and its ova. Leiper in 1914 
ducidated the complicated life-cycle, and pointed the 
scribed a "4 to rational prophylactic measures ; but it was not 
f this be until about the same time that a rational specific treat- 
.. | ment was employed against this parasite and the other 
qualities closely related species which Leiper proved caused the 





v may by 


in dives} tilharzian dysentery. Until then various drugs—male- 
tion. fen, salvarsan, quinine, and so on—had been employed 
ound. f with varying degrees of failure. In 1913 Tsamis, in 


Japan, employed emetine successfully against the Far 
Fastern parasite, and it was quickly employed in Egypt 
with encouraging results. It proved quite effective, but 
the notieg Rt entirely free from danger. In 1918 Christopherson 
al Found 4 McDonagh advocated the use of potassium antimony 
ticular tg “trate, and, while this gave good results, it also was 
: 4 not entirely free from danger, even in experienced hands. 
f July 4 Both drugs had the practical disadvantage that a con- 
‘Ived atq “derable amount of time was necessary for complete 
cue. In jo country is the treatment of bilharzia 





iS OSSW f ‘ 
renal disease more important than in Egypt, where about 
vomen af “" of its fifteen million inhabitants suffer from the 


“oundall infection. In an attempt at amelioration, travelling 
aid stationary hospitals dealing only with schisto- 
somiasis and ankylostomiasis have been established, and 
set “P to 1928 over a million cases had passed through 
alk them. Dr. Khalil has recently published a compre- 
hensive review of their work,! and analysed the effects 


t wal the attempts to find a safer substitute for emetine and 
if elecitg @tar emetic which would secure a cure in a reasonably 
ars, and® short space of time. Various complex antimony com- 


‘aries by Pounds have been tried from time to time. Antimosan_ 
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of the now established therapeutic measures as well as’ 





——a complex antimony salt of pyrochatechin—was, for 
example, tried with some success, but a certain propor- 
tion of patients could not tolerate it ; and in an attempt 
to overcome this disadvantage Schmidt was led to pro- 
duce a sodium instead of a potassium salt, under the 
name of ‘‘ fouadin.’’ This drug has been tried out on 
a considerable number of patients, and proved to have 
several well-marked advantages over tartar emetic. 
The duration of the treatment is about ten days less 
(twenty instead of thirty) ; the therapeutic capacity of the 
unit is increased, and the same staff can therefore treat 
more cases ; and there is an absence of local complica- 
tions after injections. Its disadvantages lie in the 
greater expense (tartar emetic is very cheap, and its 
preparation for injection is simple) ; it causes brady- 
cardia in certain cases; and its preparation is the 
monopoly of a single firm. These disadvantages do 
not seem to be insurmountable, and although more 
extensive use of the new drug is necessary before any 
definite opinion can be expressed, it would seem that in 
fouadin we may possess a drug which will be of great 
assistance in anti-bilharzial campaigns. 


PNEUMONIA IN SOUTH AFRICA 
The annual report for the year 1930 of the South 
African Institute for Medical Research contains an 
interesting review of certain ideas on the epidemiology 
of pneumonia, as it occurs among the native workers 
on the Witwatersrand gold-fields, derived from data 
which have been accumulating over a considerable 
period. There are indications that a change has 
occurred in the variety of pneumonia affecting the 
native population, the change taking the form of an 
influenzal modification, the pneumococcus being no 
longer the principal infecting agent. From the immuno- 
logical aspect, too, the disease has obviously changed 
its character. During the years following the intro- 
duction of prophylactic inoculation of native mine 
labourers with a polyvalent pneumococcal vaccine there 
had resulted a marked diminution in the incidence of 
pneumonia. From about the year 1926, however, the 
vaccine has apparently been exerting a somewhat 
lessened influence in preventing the disease. In a 
native mining population of nearly a quarter of a 
million the mortality rate from lobar pneumonia, though 
it fell from 2.64 per 1,000 in 1923 to 2.52 in 1926, rose 
sharply to 3.48 in 1927, this figure being sustained in 
subsequent years, and reaching 3.60 in 1930. Ina con- 
sideration of these figures it must be borne in mind that 
the vaccine used for the preventive inoculation against 
pneumonia was designed to protect against a pure 
pneumococcal infection. The recovery of organisms 
other than the pneumococcus, in the cases now 
occurring, suggested the use of a mixed vaccine. The 
procedure adopted is to investigate bacteriologically the 
flora in the individual mine concerned, and to prepare 
a ‘‘ community autogenous vaccine ’’ from the various 
micro-organisms common to the particular mining popu- 
lation. Another interesting point emerging from recent 
investigations ‘is that ‘there are two peaks of high 
pneumonia incidence during the year: Further, cases 
occurring in the winter tend to be associated more with 
the streptococcus-influenza group of organisms, while 


those of the summer more frequently have the pneumo- 


coccus alone as their infecting agent. The suggestion 
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has been made that pneumonia might be due to a 
primary infection by a filterable virus followed by a 
secondary pneumococcal invasion. A number of experi- 
ments to investigate this hypothesis have been carried 
out as opportunity occurred, but a whole series of 
inoculations have yielded entirely negative results. In 
order to determine whether malarial infection is in any 
way associated as a factor in the causation of pneu- 
monia in native mine workers, a series of lung and 
splenic smears were made at post-mortem examinations. 
The results have, however, been negative. Another 
small experiment was carried out to test the infectious- 
ness of the present variety of pneumonia for white mice. 
A number of these animals were kept for many months 
in different parts of a pneumonia ward in one of the 
native mine hospitals. on the Rand, during a period 
when the beds were continuously occupied by persons 
with acute respiratory diseases. The mice were entirely 
unaffected, and were returned fat and obviously healthy. 


DELAYED TERTIAN MALARIAL INFECTIONS 
The annual curve showing the prevalence of simple 
tertian fevers in the temperate regions has two maxima: 
one in May and early june, the other in July and 
autumn. Dr. E. Martini’ says that the earlier is due 
to infection from the previous year, delayed or latent 
primary cases, or to relapses, as was proved, he thinks, 
by German war observations in 1916; the second 
to acute infections, immediately following mosquito 
attacks. Why do the latent cases develop so early in 
the year? That he explains on the theory that there 
is for simple tertian a ‘‘ flowering time ’’ about May, 
due, according to the observations of Lenz and 
Reinhard, to the advance of summer weather and the 
stimulation of the malaria parasites by the strengthen- 
ing of the sun’s rays as it gets further north. The 
alternative explanation, by Colonel S. P. James and 
the Dutch school, that the malaria parasites themselves 
again become active seven to nine months after infec- 
tion, inspires him with less confidence. The question 
whether a particular bout is a primary attack or a 
relapse is of little clinical importance, but has interest, 
and can be less uncertainly answered in non-malarial 
districts, as at Hamburg ; that is why Dr. Martini 
calls attention to two cases that occurred there. In 
1927 mosquitos infected with benign tertian malaria 
were received at Hamburg for treating general paralysis, 
but only a few cases were then coming forward, and 
the mosquitos were gradually dying off. In his absence, 
Dr. Martini’s assistant, Fraulein Vollmer, let the last 
of them bite her on June Ist, 1927; she had no 
symptoms or signs at that time, though frequently 
examined ; but nearly a year later, on May 29th, 1928 
(she had had a fall from her horse on the 28th), with 
no intervening opportunity for infection, she had a rigor 
and pyrexia, and two further attacks on May 29th 
and June 2nd. Many gametes were found, proving 
that this was an old infection. She took plasmoquine, 
was at once cured, and had a rapid convalescence. 
Dr. Martini was himself infected in 1930, in the Pontine 
marshes, between July 2ist and 27th. On August 
6th and 8th he had what seemed to be slight attacks, 
but no evidence was found in his blood. He took a 
little quinine, and there were no further symptoms at 
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this time, but nine and a half months after infection, 
on May 12th, 1931, he had slight chilliness, and on the. 
next day tertian rings and gametes were seen jn his. 
blood ; a typical attack followed on the 14th, which 
he cured with plasmoquine. He notes that though his 
first attack was abortive, his second was acute, and 
observes, as a possible explanation of its occurrence in 
May, that the weather had got warmer, with bright 
sunlight since May 3rd. Both these attacks, it will h, 
noted, appeared in May. Dr. Martini refers to varioy, 
observations on bodies of troops who moved in autum, 
from a malarial to a non-malarial district, where, alone 
of the people in their new area, they developed malarig) 
attacks in the spring, proving they had brought their 
infection with them, though it had long remained latent 
Accordingly, he gives the weight of his long experienc. 
to the theory of a ‘‘ flowering time ’’ for tertian in the 
spring, particularly in May and the first half of June 
and thus he explains why delayed primary or laten 
cases occur about May, later than Colonel James and 
the Dutch school would expect. 


PHARMACOLOGICAL MEMOIRS 
In connexion with the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
foundation of the National Pharmacological Institute jg 
Rome its director, Professor Serono, has published q 
volume containing his scientific communications and 
memoirs,’ representing forty years’ work in the field of 
research. The memoirs, sixty-two in number, deal with 
a variety of pharmacological problems, among which 
those relating to the physiological action of the lipoids, 
the digestive ferments, and the therapeutic action of 
calcium and magnesium, are of more especial interest, 
Serono’s best-known work is that relating to the prepara 
tion and therapeutic action of lecithin, the employment 
of which in human therapy he was the first to introduce 
(in 1897). Danilewski had already shown exper 
mentally that injections of lecithin produced an increase 
in body weight and in the red cell count, but the 
employment of the agent in therapy was impossible with 
the lecithin as then prepared, owing to its rapid 
decomposition, with the formation of poisonous sub- 
stances. Serono discovered that decomposition could be 
prevented by combining the lecithin with lutein, and he 
succeeded in preparing from egg-yolk a lutein-lecithin 
compound, which was stable and innocuous on injection 
into the human subject. He found that the drug pro 
duced a general improvement in all cases exhibiting 
lowered metabolism. The somewhat complicated mote 
of preparing the agent apparently led to the introduction 
of synthetic glycero-phosphate, but this, according to 
Serono, differs from the biological product in optical 
and other properties, and is relatively inactive. Serono$ 
researches formed but a small part of his activities ; he 
was more interested in educational problems. He eatly 
recognized the existing defects in pharmacological educe 
tion. It was usual for men possessed of a meft 
smattering of chemical and medical knowledge to unde 
take specialized laboratory work, and he conceived tht 
ambition of founding a scientific laboratory in which his 
co-workers should have a thorough knowledge of bit 
logy, chemistry, and physics, as well as of humai 


physiology and clinical work—the former being essential 
2 Memorie e Comunicazioni Scientifiche (1894-1930). Por Pr. 
Cesare Serono. Roma: Institute Nazionale Medico Framacolog@ 


Serono. 1931. 
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oper application. From small beginnings in two 
pe a he gradually built up the National Institute of 
Pharmacological Medicine in Rome, with its numerous 
uff ; there his principles are embodied, and thence 
rarmacological preparations have been diffused into all 


parts of the world. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE OUT-PATIENT 

The Prince of Wales, at the last meeting of the General 
Council of King Edward’s Hospital Fund, announced 
his intention, as president of the fund, of appointing a 
committee to inquire into the methods in use in the out- 
tient and. casualty departments of London voluntary 
hospitals." His Royal Highness has now constituted 
he committee, which is to be called the ‘‘ Out-Patient 
Committee, 1932,’ with the following membership: 
The Earl of Onslow (Chairman), Sir John Rose 
Bradford, Bt., M.D., Lieut.-General Sir George Mac- 
donogh, Dame Helen Gwynne-Vaughan, Mr. E. W. 
Yorris, Mr. Isidore Salmon, M.P., Dr. F. E. Fremantle, 
\W.P., and Mr. R. H. P. Orde. The terms of reference 
and powers of the committee, as defined by the General 
Council, are: ‘‘ To inquire into and report upon the 
ehods in use in the London voluntary hospitals 
regarding the attendance of patients in the out-patient 
and casualty departments, and the effect of those 
methods upon the suitability of the patients treated, and 
om the length of time during which patients wait before 
or after treatment ; and to make such recommendations 
thereon as may seem to them desirable.’’ The com- 
mittee has discretion to present a single report on the 
whole question, or interim reports on separate parts of 
the question, and, in particular, on that part which is 
concerned with the internal arrangements or administra- 
tion of the departments, as affecting the time of waiting. 
A report has been prepared by the Committee of 
Management explaining the origin of the inquiry. Com- 
munications should be addressed to Mr. H. R. Maynard, 
King Edward’s Hospital Fund for London, G.P.O. 
Box 4654, 7, Walbrook, E.C.4. 


RICHARD LOWER 
Richard Lower, the tercentenary of whose birth falls 
this year, was a native of St. Tudy in Cornwall. He 
was educated at Westminster School and at Christ 
Church, Oxford. In February, 1665, he performed the 
fist blood transfusion from one animal to another, and 
suggested its possible application to human beings. 
This was successfully realized by Denys of Paris in 
June, 1667. Lower’s greatest work is the Tractatus de 
Corde, published in London in 1669. Here he fully 
describes the anatomy of the heart. He observes that 
continues to beat long after its removal from the 
body ; he measures the output of the ventricles, and 
compares the colour of the blood on entering and 
kaving the lungs, attributing the change to absorption 
fair in the latter. Later he practised in London, and 
he attended Charles II in his last illness. He died in 
comparatively poor circumstances in 1691. Lower 
Possessed the true scientific spirit, an enduring love of 
ttuth, and a genius for experimentation. His style was 
tse and vivid. We understand that a forthcoming 
—___ — ——. 





* British Medical Journal, December 19th, 1931, p. 1149. 
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for the preparation of remedies, the latter for their | number of the Proceedings of the Royal Society of 
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Medicine will contain a paper by Dr. K. J. Franklin, 
on ‘‘ The work of Richard Lower: a tercentenary 


survey,’’ read in title at a meeting of the History of 
Medicine Section on December 2nd. 


The King, on the recommendation of the Minister 
of Health, has approved the appointment of Dr. 
William Rees Thomas as a Medical Senior Commissioner 
of the Board of Control, in succession to Dr. Arthur 
Rotherham. Dr. Rees Thomas has been medical super- 
intendent of the Rampton State Institution for Mental 
Defectives since 1920. 








MEDICAL CONGRESSES, 1932 


The following congresses and conferences on medical and 
allied subjects have been announced for 1932. Particulars 
are given below in the following order: date, name of 
organizing body, place of meeting, name of person to 
whom inquiries should be addressed. More detailed in- 
formation about these meetings is given from time to 
time, as it becomes available, in the news columns of the 
British Medical Journal. 


February.—German Association for Occupational Hygiene. 
Nuremburg. Secretary of Association, Platz der Republik 
49, Frankfort-on-Main. 


March 15-16.—International Society of Surgery. Madrid. 
Dr. L. Mayer, 72, Rue de la Loi, Brussels. 


April 11-14.—German Society for Internal Medicine. 
Wiesbaden. 


April.—German Society for Urology. Vienna. 


May 9-13.—American Medical Association. New Orleans. 
Secretary of Association, 535, North Dearborn Street, Chicago. 

May 10-15.—Royal Institute of Public Health. Belfast. 
Secretary of Institute, 37, Russell Square, W.C.1. 

May.—International Union of Local Authorities. England. 
Mr. G. M. Harris, Ministry of Health, Whitehall, S.W.1. 

June.—British Hospitals Association. Liverpool. Secretary 
of Association, 12, Grosvenor Crescent, S.W.1. 

July 9-16.—Royal Sanitary Institute. Brighton. Secretary 
of Institute, 90, Buckingham Palace Road, S.W.1.° 

July 26-30.—British Medical Association Centenary Meet- 
ing. London. Medical Secretary, B.M.A. House, Tavistock 
Square, W.C.1. 

July.—Congress on Paediatrics. Geneva. Secretary of 
Save the Children International Union, Geneva. 

August 15-18.—International Congress on Light. Copen- 
hagen. Dr. Kissmeyer, Finsens Lysinstitut, Strandboule- 
varden, Copenhagen. 

September 6-9.—International Union against Tuberculosis. 
The Hague. Secretary of Union, 2, Avenue Velasquez, 
Paris VIII. 

September 12-17.—International Congress of Tropical Medi- 
cine. Amsterdam. Professor E. P. Snijders, Institute of 
Tropical Medicine, Mauritskade 57, Amsterdam. 

September 20-25.—International Congress of Mediterranean 
Hygiene. Marseilles. Dr. Violle, 40, Allées Léon Gambetta, 
Marseilles, or Dr. Broquet, 195, Boulevard St. Germain, 
Paris VIL. 

October.—French Congress of Stomatology. Paris. 


1932.—International Congress of Oto-rhino-laryngology. 
Madrid. 


1932.—Italian Congress of Urology. Bari. 
1932.—Pedagogic Medical Congress. Rome. 
1932.—German Dermatological Society. Vienna. 


1932.—Society for the Study of Diseases of Digestion and 
Metabolism. Vienna. Professor von den Velden. Bamberger- 
strasse 49, Berlin, W.30. 


1932.—International Conference on Tuberculosis. Davos. 
Secretary, Medical Society, Davos-Platz, Switzerland. 
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BRITISH POST-GRADUATE HOSPITAL 
AND MEDICAL SCHOOL 


STATEMENT OF PROGRESS 

As recorded in our last issue at page 1149 the Governing 
Body of the British Post-Graduate Medical School is now 
prepared to receive applications for the important post 
of dean of the school. This announcement makes it 
opportune to review the progress of the scheme for the 
establishment of a British Post-Graduate Hospital and 
Medical School as a whole, and we print below the 
substance of a statement issued for publication on 
December 19th. 

It will be remembered that the lines on which it was 
proposed to proceed were first explained in the House of 
Commons on April 9th, 1930, by Mr. Arthur Greenwood, 
the Minister of Health, in reply to a question by his 
predecessor in office, Mr. Neville Chamberlain.' The 
position then was that the Government had accepted the 
recommendations affecting the organization of a hospital 
and school devoted solely to post-graduate medical educa- 
tion made by a committee widely representative of 
the medical profession, of which Mr. Chamberlain and 
Mr. Greenwood had successively been chairman. This 
organization consisted of an existing public hospital—the 
Hammersmith Hospital, with 409 beds in modern wards, 
which, on its transfer from the local guardians in the 
spring of 1930, became part of the hospital service of the 
T.ondon County Council under the Local Government Act, 
1929—and a new medical school to be built in conjunction 
with the hospital. 


HospItaL, SCHOOL, AND HOSTEL 

On the information then available the committee had 
contemplated that, apart from any expenditure on the 
hospital preparatory to its association with a post-graduate 
school, and from the cost of maintaining the hospital, 
both of which would be defrayed by the London County 
Council, the capital cost of building and equipping the 
school might reach £250,000 ; and that as no endowment 
for the school was in sight it must be contemplated that 
a further sum would be needed for its proper maintenance 
as a recognized school of the University of London. 

Mr. Greenwood was able to announce that the Govern- 
ment was so much impressed with the importance of 
securing without avoidable delay the advantages of a 
proper system of post-graduate medical education in 
London, not only from the domestic, but also from the 
imperial and from the international point of view, that 
it would be prepared to contribute from public funds 
a maximum sum of £250,000 for building and equipping 
the medical school as an integral part of the scheme 
recommended by the committee, and to make provision 
for grants through the University of London towards the 
maintenance of the school on the lines already applied to 
comparable institutions of university rank. 

A third element in the complete scheme outlined by 
the committee, in addition to the hospital and school, had 
been a residential hostel for students of the school, to be 
provided on a site in central London. For the accomplish- 
ment of this part of the scheme the Government relied 
upon private benevolence. An appeal was about to be 
made to the public for assistance in the establishment in 
London of a residential institution, to be called ‘‘ London 
House,’ for use by students from the Dominions, not 
only in medicine, but in other arts and sciences. It was 
also proposed that London House should offer accommoda- 
tion to a limited number of British students domiciled 
in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, in order to furnish 
collegiate association between them and students from the 





’ British Medical Journal, April 19th, 1930, p. 745. 
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Dominions. Since then the voluntary efforts of those 
interested have already brought London House into bgj 
Four houses in Bloomsbury were converted and furnished 
to accommodate thirty men students, and became Teady 
for occupation in October.? 

As regards the hospital and medical school, the Position 
at the moment when a financial crisis developed last 
summer was that a provisional organization commitiy 
under the chairmanship of Lord Chelmsford, had bea 
appointed in the previous year to consider and report, jg 
pursuance of the statement made by the Minister » 
April 9th, upon (1) the action requisite to lead up & 
the planning and construction of the medical school, aj 
(2) the form of government appropriate to the hospity 
and medical school, and that on the basis of recog, 
mendations made by that committee a Royal Charty 
had been granted to the school in July. 





GOVERNING BoDY OF THE SCHOOL 
The Charter entrusts the supervision of the building 
and equipment of the school, and its future management, 
to a Governing Body, at present consisting of the folloy. 
ing members, nominated by the authorities shown below: 


Lord Chelmsford (Chairman) ... 

Sir George Newman... oun if 

Dr. Barrie Lambert ete) 

Mr. Silkin on eae San tf 

Mr. HH. LL. Eason ae 

Professor G. E. Gask ... iil 

Mr. F. C. Goodenough... sec 

Lieut.-Colonel H. K. Dutton, 
I.M.S. (ret.) ae 

Dr. A. T. Stanton 

Lord Dawson of Penn .. 

Lord Moynihan ... 

Dr. Cecil Wall 

Dr. T. Watts Eden 

Sir Robert Bolam 


Minister of Health 
London County Council 


University of London 


Dominions Office 
India Office 


Colonial Office 

Royal College of Physicians 
Royal College of Surgeons 
Society of Apothecaries 
Royal Society of Medicine 
British Medical Associatiog 


Dr. Louisa Martindale and Dr. F. N. Kay Menzies haw 
also been appointed members of the Governing Body unde 
a power of co-option vested in the Governors by the Charter, 


SUPPORT FROM PuBLIC FUNDS 

It was inevitable that.in the new financial situation 
not only the amount of money to be devoted to th 
scheme, but the question whether the country could afforl 
the scheme at all, should be reviewed with great cate; 
and it is gratifying to learn that the Government bs 
been so anxious to avoid the indefinite postponement d 
the scheme that it has felt justified in deciding, notwith 
standing the alteration in the state of public affairs sine 
the financial basis of the scheme was first considered, t 
continue the policy of contributing from public funds fw 
the building and equipment of the school. The maximum 
of the grant which Parliament will be invited to vote fr 
this purpose will, however, in view of the exigencies d 
the time, be £100,000 instead of the maximum of £250, 
previously contemplated. 

Since the scheme is founded upon the association of the 
medical school with a public hospital administered 
the London County Council, the co-operation of 
Council was essential to its continuance. It is therefor 
equally gratifying to learn that the Council’s interest # 
the scheme is so great that, at a moment when it feé 





called upon in the national interest to curtail expenditut 
out of the rates on many other projects in themselvé 
desirable, it proposes to assist in bringing the scheme ill 
practical operation by expending a capital sum equivalett 
to the Exchequer grant for the building and equipmelt 
of the school—that is, not exceeding £100,000—on su@ 
developments and adaptations of the Hammersmitt 
Hospital as are found to be most desirable at i 

2 Particulars of the terms for residence can be obtained on appl 


cation to the Controller, Commander P. D. Crofton, R.N. (10th 
London House, Caroline Place, Guilford Street, W.C.1. 
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teas time in view of its forthcoming association with 
the school. ; 
It is not yet possible to say when the doors of the 
British Post-Graduate Hospital and Medical School will be 
ned to students, but the decisions of the Government 
ind of the London County Council to treat the establish- 
ment of a post-graduate institution as an indispensable 
health service, and of the Governing Body of the school 
to appoint a dean forthwith, are welcome indications that 
a project which has for so many years been under dis- 
qission is now about to be realized. 





THE ELECTROCARDIOGRAPH AND 


ALTERNATING CURRENT 
INTERFERENCE 


N. G. LETHLEAN 
TEST ROOM SUPERINTENDENT, ELECTRICITY SUPPLY DEPART- 
MENT, DUNDEE 


AND 
W. S. MALCOLM, M.D. 


ELECTROCARDIOGRAPHER, DUNDEE ROYAL INFIRMARY 





After the corporation supply at the Dundee Royal Infir- 
mary had been changed to alternating current, the cardio- 
grains showed a definite superimposed ripple, with a fre- 
quency Of 50 cycles per second ; but the source of the 
interference was not readily determinable. The wards 
fom which the patients were connected through to the 
cardiograph room had been wired many years ago for 
a direct current system of supply, and it was found 
impossible to trace the run of the wires and_ their 
conduits, or to discover whether the conduits were earthed 
and electrically continuous throughout the building. It 
was therefore decided that to remove the effect, rather 
thin the cause, would be the most practicable method, 
particularly as the use of electrical appliances in the 
wards might set up a fresh source for the extremely 
small extraneous currents that had been disturbing the 
catdiograph circuit. 

The interference could not have been caused by electro- 
magnetic induction, as it persisted when all lights were 








Fic. 1. 


switched off. Electrical leakage was likely to have been 
negligible, as the resistance of the cardiograph circuit, 
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including the rubber-covered flexible ‘‘ patient leads ’’ and 
the bed, was not under 10 megohms. The remaining 
source of interference was electrostatic induction, and 
currents due to this cause could flow if there was a 
difference of potential between the cardiograph circuit 
and the alternating current supply in near conductors. 
This condition was aggravated by the different capacities 
of the patient’s body to the conductors inducing the 
currents. The point of lower potential was formed by 





the earthed metal conduit containing the wires running 
from the wards to the cardiograph room. 

All traces of interference were successfully removed by 
using insulated flexible ‘‘ patient leads ’’ having a shroud- 
ing of braided wire, which was connected at the plug end 
to the earthed conduit, and at the ‘“‘ patient end ’”’ to 
the wire mattress of the bed. This placed the bed and 


| the shrouding at earth potential, and formed a path of 





Fic. 2 


low impedance for the capacity currents, which were con- 
sequently eliminated from the cardiograph circuit. 

The ill-defined electrocardiogram (Fig. 1) shows the 
blurring effect of alternating current interference on the 
work of an electrocardiograph run on constant current. 
While the electrocardiogram was being taken the shadow 
of the moving fibre could be seen to lack definition and 
to have the appearance of being split into two, and in the 
finished electrocardiogram the two cycles can be made out 
in each twenty-fifth of a second in the time record. 

Fig. 2 shows how complete has been the elimination of 
the interference, the two tracings being from the same 
patient, with a short interval, in order to emphasize the 
change which the cure had effected. Since the new leads 
have been in use there has not been the slightest recur- 
rence of the trouble, and no other alterations have been 
made. 








Treland 


Northern Ireland: Vital Statistics 
The Registrar-General for Northern Ireland has now 
published his annual report for 1930. The number of 
marriages registered was 7,547, which gives a rate of 
6.07 per 1,000 of the population. This rate is a slight 
increase on that for the previous year, and maintains the 
upward tendency in the marriage rate which began in 
1927. There were 25,879 births registered during the year. 
The birth rate was 20.8 per 1,000, which is a slight 
increase on the rate for 1929, but 1.8 below the average 
for the ten preceding years. The death rate fell to 13.8 
per 1,000, which is the lowest yet recorded for Northern 
Ireland. This rate is 2.1 below that forthe previous 
year, and is 1.6 below the average for the ten preceding 
years. The death rate from tuberculosis continues to 
decrease, the rate for the year under review being 1.28 
per 1,000, the lowest yet recorded. The deaths from 
this cause, however, still account for more than 50 per 
cent. of the deaths between the ages of 15 and 25, and 
40 per cent. of those between the ages of 25 and 35. 
There was a further increase in the cancer death rate ; 
1,477 deaths from this disease were registered, giving a 
rate of 1.19 per 1,000, which is the highest yet recorded 
for Northern Ireland. The deaths of infants under 1 year 
of age numbered 1,754, or 68 per 1.000 births registered, 
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as compared with 86 in 1929. The corresponding infant 
mortality rates for England and Wales, Scotland, and the 
Irish Free State were 60, 83, and 68 respectively. Deaths 
registered as uncertified, owing to the fact that no medical 
attendant was present during the last illness, numbered 
1,487 in 1930. This number is considerably smaller than 
that for the previous year, but it still represents 8.7 per 
cent. of the total deaths. The report (price 2s. 6d.) may 
be obtained from H.M. Stationery Office, 15, Donegall 
Square West, Belfast, or through any bookseller. 


Cork Mental Hospital 

An application was made recently to Mr. Justice Hanna, 
on behalf of the Minister for Local Government and Public 
Health, for a conditional order of mandamus to compel 
the Joint Committee of Management of the Cork District 
Mental Hospital to appoint as resident medical superin- 
tendent Dr. Bernard Francis Honan, Ennis, the person 
who had been recommended to them, pursuant to Section 6 
of the Local Authorities (Officers and Authorities) Act, 
1926. Counsel said that on November 6th, 1920, Dr. 
McCarthy, the resident medical superintendent of the Cork 
Mental Hospital, died, and notice of motion was given 
for a meeting of the Joint Committee to appoint Dr. 
Cashman, the senior assistant medical officer in the insti- 
tution. On December 22nd the Local Government Depart- 
ment wrote refusing to sanction the appointment of Dr. 
Cashman. Resolutions and requests passed between the 
Joint Committee and the Minister, and on April 2nd of 
this year the Department requested the Local Appoint- 
ments Commissioners to recommend a suitable person to 
fill the position. A recommendation to appoint Dr. Honan 
was accordingly made, on August 13th, to the Joint Com- 
mittee, and after correspondence with the Local Govern- 
ment Department the Joint Committee, on October 20th, 
adjourned consideration of the whole question, and stated 
that it was about to seek legal advice regarding its 
position. Mr. Justice Hanna granted the application. 

Insurance Fund Valuation 

A report read at a recent meeting of the approved 
societies stated that the proportion of insured persons 
entitled to additional cash and medical treatment 
benefits had been reduced from 77 to 34 per cent. 
following the third valuation of approved societies, and 
that women, while paying a lower weekly contribution, 
drew more heavily on the funds than men. The third 
valuation of assets and liabilities of societies taken 
‘as at December 31st, 1928, showed that national health 
insurance in the Irish Free State had entered upon a new 
phase as a result of the issue of the Government actuary’s 
report. The additional benefit schemes consequent upon 
the second valuation had automatically expired on July 
5th ; since then the new schemes approved by the National 
Health Insurance Commission had been brought into 
operation by societies which had a certified ‘‘ disposable 
~surplus.’’ While the actuary had disclosed the financial 
position of each society individually, he had not yet made 
his report on the operations of the societies as a whole 
during the period of five years comprehended in the 
valuation, and, until it came to hand, no clear view 
of the trend of national health insurance finance could 
be obtained. It was possible, however, from a summary 
of the results supplied by the Insurance Commission, to 
submit some figures which, when contrasted with those 
of the second valuation, indicated—as the societies feared 
when discussing the question last year—that a distinct 
falling-off had taken place in regard to the surplus avail- 
abje for extra benefits. The third valuation covered sixty- 
five approved societies, one being a society of nineteen 
This number showed a reduc- 
a 


branches separately valued. 
tion of fifteen societies within a period of five years 





matter of some concern to those engaged in the adminis- | tubercle bacilli appear in the sputum. 


- 





tration of national health insurance. The total aul 
of insured persons was 408,812 (284,299 men and 1245 
women)—virtually the same as in 1923. In respay 
fifty-five societies, assets exceeded liabilities by £513¢ 

and of this sum the valuers certified £237,376 as licy 

able by one or more of the scheduled additiona] ben 7 

and the balance of £276,250 to be carried forward to 4 
next valuation. It was found that ten societies 4, 
deficiencies totalling £51,268, which would be made mi 
so far as possible, out of their respective contings, 
funds. Another feature of the situation was that ¢ 
reduction in the standard of extra benefits, which pes! 
sarily followed the unfavourable valuation, did not af 
insured persons equally. Certain localized societies, ma 

the smaller ones, had substantially improved their finays} 
position as the result of a high contribution income, py 
sickness and disablement experience, or other Causes, wig 
the result that surpluses were concentrated on a smal 
number of persons than before. It would appear that, 
larger societies, operating over wide areas, and partiq 
larly in the rural districts, had suffered heavily, both fry 
the small number of contributions and from high pepe 
costs. 
arising from payments to women members continued 4 
be a very disturbing feature of the valuation, and jg » 
for which a remedy must be sought. 
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Tuberculosis in Lancashire 





The disproportionate strain on insurance fyaf- 





The annual reports of the central tuberculosis ofc, 
of the Lancashire County Council are always interestig 
for each year Dr. Lissant Cox chooses special topics fy 
consideration, thereby indicating the progress that is bei 
made, first in one direction and then in another. Int 
report for 1930 he gives details of the investigation om 
ducted at the Ashton-under-Lyne chief dispensary } 
Dr. G. Fletcher on the effects of dust in the cardrom 
of cotton mills upon the respiratory organs of the work 
in them. Dr. Fletcher states that the result of ti 
investigation seemed to show: (1) that employment int 
cardroom is attended by an excessive degree of respirats 
disability, the main symptoms being cough, sputum, a 
dyspnoea ; (2) that these symptoms are only establish 
after years of exposure, and that the final condition 
the chest is one of bronchitis and emphysema, 

asthma as a complication in a few cases ; (3) that the chs 
condition does not differ essentially from that accompli 
ing chronic bronchial catarrh in an industrial area, but th 
in the case of the cardroom worker the symptoms have 
weekly cycle, being usuaily most pronounced on Monéij 
and diminishing on subsequent days ; and (4) thatt 
x-ray findings vary only in degree from those of chro 
bronchial catarrh, the lung markings and root shad 
being in many cases, but not in all, more definitely @ 
constantly enhanced than would be expected in casé 
pure chronic bronchial catarrh. Elsewhere in the rep 


there is a summary of the after-histories of children Wy 


came on the county dispensary registers during the ‘ 
years 1922-24 and 1925-27, for the treatment of pulmonil 
tuberculosis. Of 273 children under the age of 15, 
negative or absent sputum, who first received treatili 
in 1922-24, 75 per cent. were fit and well at the ef 
1930. Similarly, of 311 children first receiving treatitt 


in 1925-27, 73 per cent. had progressed to recovery, a 


of the disease, or quiescence. Examination of the red 


of children with positive sputums brought to light 
however, 


unfavourable after-results in these 
emphasized the urgent need for treating the disease 0@ 
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of 12 it is comparatively rare for bacilii to be found, and 


most of the positive sputum cases in children occurred 

tween the ages of 12 and 15, and then particularly 
ymong girls. Tubercle bacilli are discoverable in children 
either at the beginning of treatment or within twelve 
months in 82 per cent. of cases, and treatment of older 
children and young adults with positive sputum has so 
a produced much less satisfactory results than is the 
case in corresponding groups of patients at other ages. 
Greater attention is now being paid to dealing with these 
patients by surgical methods, such as artificial pneumo- 
thorax and phrenic evulsion. This last procedure is most 
gecessful in the sanatorium type of patient ; many of the 

monary hospital type eventually require thoracoplasty. 
The death rate in the county from pulmonary tuber- 
sulosis in 1930 was the lowest on record ; since 1923 there 
has been a continuous decline, with the exception of one 
ear. The death rate from non-pulmonary tuberculosis is 
so the lowest on record, the most remarkable diminu- 
ion occurring in the first five years of life ; in 1914 there 
were 286 deaths, and in 1930 only 70. The county 
death rate for tuberculosis is, and has always been, less 
than that for England and Wales as a whole. Commenc- 
ing with two experimental light centres in 1925 the county 
gheme has been extended, and there are now twelve such 
sentres at the county’ dispensaries. The results of treat- 
ment of cases of non-pulmonary tuberculosis in 1930 
were again particularly satisfactory among the skin and 
adenitis groups of cases with abscess formation. Of the 
total patients attending the light centres, 79 per cent. 
were able to continue their normal occupation during 
the course of treatment. As‘the result of the conservative 
diagnosis of pulmonary tuberculosis in children, it has 
oily been necessary to provide a few sanatorium beds for 
thm in Lancashire, with consequent saving of public 
money. The rejection of 59 per cent. of children in the 
first fifteen years of life who had been referred for treat- 
ment as possibly tuberculous appears to have been fully 
justified ; very few subsequently returned to the dis- 
pnsary as definite cases. Of 1,414 young adults coming 
on the dispensary registers as new pulmonary Cases, only 
0.91 per cent. had been previously rejected in childhood 
by the tuberculosis officers ; the corresponding figure for 
non-pulmonary cases was 0.78 per cent. 


Red Cross Blood Transfusion Service 
The Duke of York, as chairman of the Council of the 


British Red Cross Society, attended the society’s head- 


quarters, on December 16th, to present honorary lite 
membership certificates and badges to Mr. and Mrs. P. L. 
Qliver for their work in organizing and supervising the 


Red Cross Blood Transfusion Service. Sir Arthur Stanley, 


chairman of the Executive Committee, said that it was on 
His Royal Highness’s own motion that life membership 


was conferred on Mr. and Mrs. Oliver. The Red Cross’ 


Blood Transfusion Service, he recalled, began in 1921 as 
a result of a request for a blood donor from a_ local 


hospital, received by the Camberwell Division, of which 


Mr. Oliver was then honorary secretary. Mr. Oliver 


‘formed a circle of Red Cross members to meet the real 


need for a service of this kind. In 1924 the demand had 
increased so much that he had to appeal for outside 
volunteers. The London Blood Transfusion Service was 
then formed, with Mr. Oliver as honorary secretary, and 


mM 1925 428 calls for donors were received and supplied. 


Until 1925 Mr. Oliver ran his work as divisional secretary 


4% well as the Blood Transfusion Service, but by then the 


merease in calls for blood donors had become so great 


‘that he had to resign his divisional secretaryship and 
‘devote his whole time to the service, which now had over 


1,300 donors on its books. In 1930 1,627 transfusions 
Were carried out, as against 1,333 in 1929, and up to the 
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beginning of this month 1,980 donors had been supplied. 
The rise in the figure last year and this, said Sir Arthur 
Stanley, was all the more significant when it was remem- 
bered that the success of liver treatment in pernicious 
anaemia had in many cases made successive blood trans- 
fusions unnecessary. Mr. Oliver’s office was open day 
and night, and his telephone had only once been left un- 
attended during the eleven years the service had been 
in existence; that was during five days in 1926, when a 
change of administration was taking place. On an average 
six calls a day were dealt with, but frequently ten or 
more were received. The record number was eighteen. 
“It is no small task,’’ said Sir Arthur Stanley in con- 
clusion, ‘‘ to maintain a twenty-four-hour service year in 
and year out for so long a time, when holidays, illnesses, 
and accidents are taken into account.’’ The Duke of York 
then handed the certificates and badges to Mr. and Mrs. 
Oliver. 








Correspondence 


CHLOROFORM IN LABOUR 

Sir,—On page 1089, in the Journal of December 12th, 
Dr. Bethel Solomons is reported as having said: ‘‘ As 
chloroform was killing women in most maternity hospitals, 
he had adopted ether at the Rotunda.’’ If it is doing 
this in maternity hospitals, one would surely expect like 
results in ordinary midwifery practice outside. But is 
it so? I have always believed, and heard it preached 
by my teachers over forty years ago, that this anaes- 
thetic was so safe in labour that a death was unknown, 
and that there was some unknown condition present 
during labour which made chloroform safe. Anyway, 
I can speak from my own experience. I have practised 
midwifery in a rural area for forty years, and I have 
given this anaesthetic, and no other, in hundreds of cases 
under all kinds of conditions, and for such operations as 
one can do single-handed (turning, forceps, etc.) ; I have 
never had an occasion that even gave me a moment’s 
anxiety, and I have never seen a death nor anything near 
it ; and, besides, I have not heard of any of my neigh- 
bours having had one. , 

I wonder if Dr. Solomons’s case is that, whenever a 
woman dies during childbirth, and chloroform has been 
used, it was this anaesthetic that caused death, directly 
or indirectly. As I have never heard of a death from 
chloroform during labour, I hope someone else with a 
knowledge and experience of this important matter will 
take up the whole question, so that we general practi- 
tioners may know where we stand with regard to this 
amazing statement of Dr. Solomons, which requires some 
qualification.—I am, etc., 

Felton, Northumberland, Dec. 15th. Rogert A. WELSH. 


DEATHS ASSOCIATED WITH ANAESTHETICS 

Sir,—The accuracy of the statistics quoted by Dr. 
Hoffman may be open to question, as indicated by your 
correspondents,- but this possible inaccuracy should not 
divert our attention from the fact that deaths under 
anaesthetics are increasing in number in this country 
at an astonishing rate. Within the years 1922-29 this 
number has become more than doubled, while the 
American figures remain about constant for the same 
period. Errors of registration can hardly enter into such 
a consideration as this. 

There is one outstanding difference between the methods 
adopted in America and in this country, which, in my 
opinion, largely accounts for the disparity. In America 
the use of chloroform has been almost entirely abandoned, 
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but in England its use is unrestricted, chiefly in the 
form of a mixture with ether. 

In 1922' I pointed out how the records of deaths were 

tending to shift from those under pure chloroform to those 
under chloroform mixtures, owing to the increasing use 
of the latter, and in 1929 we find the mortality under 
the mixtures double of that under chloroform alone. This 
is not the whole story. In 1911 the number of deaths 
recorded under ether was 19, and in 1929 it was 263— 
that is, 36 per cent. of the total deaths. I have already, 
elsewhere,? expressed the opinion that the enormous 
apparent rise in the mortality of ether is illusory and due 
to faulty certification ; that the ether has in fact, in most 
cases, been preceded by chloroform, or a mixture of 
chloroform, given as a convenience in the induction of 
anaesthesia. This is the only explanation I can offer of 
this otherwise inexplicable and apparent change in the 
toxic character of ether vapour. 
Deaths under the three categories of chloroform,”’ 
chloroform muixtures,’’ and ‘‘ ether ’’ contributed 80 per 
cont. of the total in 1929, and it is therefore admissible 
to correlate the difference between the mortality incidence 
in America and in this country with the definite diver- 
gence in the methods adopted ; at least, this should be the 
first line of inquiry.—I am, etc., 

London, W.1, Dec. 15th. A. GoopMAN Levy. 
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SECONDARY HAEMORRHAGE AFTER SUPRA- 
PURIC PROSTATECTOMY 

Srr,—When secondary haemorrhage occurs after this 
operation it is due to the separation of a slough opening 
a vessel; it is unavoidable, therefore, and liable to 
occur after the (Thomson-Walker) as after the 
‘“ closed '’ (Freyer) operation. If genito-urinary surgeons 
‘ grouped ’’ before operation, and trans- 
fused before haemorrhage caused anxiety, ‘‘ secondary 
haemorrhage after prostatectomy ’’ (British Medical 
Journal, December 12th, p. 1078) would cease to have 
any terrors, and painful local treatment, with packing 
or various modifications of de Ribes’s bag, would be un- 


“open "’ 


had their cases 


necessary.—I am, etc., 
SypNEY G. MacDOoNALp, F.R.C.S. 
London, W.1, Dec. 15th. 


EPIDEMIOLOGICAL REPORTS OF THE LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS 

Str,—Referring to Dr. Y. Biraud’s letter in the Journal 
of December 12th, I am well aware that there must in- 
evitably be some difference between the figures published 
monthly and those published yearly in official reports, 
owing to errors due to causes of which every person who 
has had to deal with statistical returns is aware ; but 
I submit that the discrepancies in the typhus figures for 
the Federated Malay States, to which I drew attention, 
are too marked to be thus explained. 

Dr. Biraud writes that ‘‘ typhus was not compulsorily 
notifiable at the date in question ’’—that is, 1927 to 1930. 
How, then, does he account for the statement made by 
the writer of the article on typhus in No. 133 (p. 493) of 
the Monthly Reports, which reads as follows: “ The first 
cases of this disease were notified in the Federated Malay 
States in 1924; 11 cases and for the figures pub- 
lished in the reports for the first time in No. 119 (October, 
1928), and continued ever since? 

Dr. Biraud writes further that tropical ’ typhus was 
only made compulsorily notifiable in the Federated Malay 
States in 1930.’’ This statement is quite irrelevant to 
my argument, which was concerned with typhus as a 
and not with any variety, or supposed variety 


es ¢ 


whole, 


1 Chloroform Anaesthesia, 1922. 
2 Lancet, January 22nd. 1927. 
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of it. Curiously enough, however, typhus, according 5 
the Monthly Reports, began to be ‘‘ tropical ” just ab It , 
the! 


the time it began to be severe. 
When I find serious discrepancies in respect Of thy ph 
notifications of one important disease in an official 


lication I become suspicious of those relating ¢ 
bieeat eS : " Othe rout 
diseases.—I am, etc., | 
AS ¥ , , = = wi E W of t 
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NERVOUS DYSPEPSIA prot 


Sir,—The diagnosis of nervous dyspepsia, the Subjex vm 
that was discussed at the Royal Society of Medicine » “ 
November 24th, rests primarily on the failure to deter the 
any organic cause for the symptoms. In the COUrSe ¢ 
examining a number of these cases, using the opaque mej redu 
I have found a large percentage have a definite deom 


of chronic duodenal ileus, and have been forced tO the _ 
conclusion that this condition plays a very important part a 
P 


in the production of the group of symptoms which ay 
clinically diagnosed as ‘‘ nervous dyspepsia.’’ In map 
of thein the entire contents of a distended duodenum my 
be seen to regurgitate en masse into the stomach, Thyf ™ 
must surely cause considerable gastric disturbance. 
This type of dyspepsia, which is very prevalent, pg 
only distorts the patient’s outlook: on life, but the outlog 
of those with whom he comes in contact. A defini: St 
mental upset often accompanies this condition. In op the 
case, where the patient showed a suicidal tendency, th part 


presence of the characteristic atonic stomach, with a ists 
elongated and dilated second part of the duodenup, Cok 
clearly indicated the end-results of a chronic duoden _ 
ileus. A duodeno-jejunostomy led to complete recover, muc 
The degree of severity varies, but it is the early stage tf frm 
a chronic duodenal ileus that often escapes recognition by et 
radiologists, and it is at this stage that much can be and 
done to prevent the patient from becoming a “ chron} 
abdomen.’ om 
Briefly, the earliest manifestations of a chronic duoden I suj 
ileus are the elongation of the second part of th de 
duodenum, regurgitation of the entire contents into th r. 
stomach, and, finally, the dilatation of the duodenuw It 
itself. The causes may be congenital or acquired- ai 
I am, etc., ae 
London, W.1, Dec. 17th. S. Gi-perr Scomt J 
ee re sensi 


THE CREOSOTE ENEMA IN PNEUMONIA and 
*Sir,—I am interested in Dr. Ian Macdonald’s letter iff rid 
the Journal of December 12th on the creosote enema iif moti 
pneumonia, because some years ago at the St. Marylebomg base 
Hospital I gave creosote to twenty-five cases of advanotl 
pulmonary tuberculosis. In such cases systemic intoxie 
tion is often due to secondary pneumococcal or strepit 
coccal infection. The dose, from 1 to 60 minims, thi 
times a day, was given in capsules by the mouth. I 
wards and patients reeked of creosote, but the drug hal 
no apparent influence on the disease. What did impr 
me was that 3 drachms of pure creosote a day did ™ 
corrode the viscera. 

Yet on the published results the creosote enema menis 
an extended trial, and to prove the value of any treatm 
in pneumonia a large number of observations are neete 
No disease is more fickle. I have seen crisis on the thi 
day followed by recovery in a case where no spe} Dece 
treatment was given—the laboratory attendant havi ing ; 
mislaid an autogenous vaccine which I had intended giv had 
on the second night. Had that injection been givé0 had 
might have been writing now about vaccines in pneumoniae guid; 

If 20 minims of emulsified creosote per rectum Wel The 
absorbed, the concentration of creosote in the blo Ty 
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would be approximately 1 in 6,000. On _ the Ride] me j 
Walker scale cresol is three times stronger than phendl 28th 
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t is also over ten times less soluble in water. Never- 
theless, it may be possible to determine in vitro whether 

m with 1 in 2,000 phenol, or 1 in 6,000 cresol, is or 
js not lethal to the pneumococcus. Having tried many 
jisinfectants, from iodoform to monsol, by the intravenous 
oute in advanced pulmonary tuberculosis, I doubt if any 
of them are likely to prove specifics for bacterial infec- 
tions, because with all antiseptics the lowest concentration 
which kills bacteria in vitro would, if present in the blood, 
probably kill the patient. . The disadvantage of the intra- 
yenous method is the bulk of the injection, as the dis- 
infectant must be diluted in normal saline to a point below 
the concentration at which it coagulates serum. More- 
over, the germicidal power of all disinfectants is greatly 
reduced in the presence of serum. 

It may be that the benefit of the enema and of the 
creosote in treatment and prophylaxis is indirect. In so 
far as the large intestine is cleared and sterilized, the 

uction and absorption of intestinal toxins would be 
prevented in pneumonia, and in any other disease.— 


Jam, etc., 


London, W.8, Dec. 14th. HALLIDAY SUTHERLAND, M.D. 





ASTHMA STATISTICS 

Sir,—The Danish asthma statistics quoted by you in 
the Journal of December Sth are interesting in several 
particulars, but especially in connexion with the cutaneous 
tests for proteins. Referring to these statistics, Mr. Frank 
Coke, in his letter to the Journal of December 12th, says, 
“Thus the skin reactions, which were at one time so 
much belittled, again receive confirmation.’’ The con- 
firmation they receive from the Danish statistics is that 
a positive reaction was obtained in 91 out of 188 cases, 
and that in only 16 cases out of 150 could the patients 
correlate the results of the cutaneous tests with their expe- 
riences and beliefs as to the causes of their attacks. 
Isuggest that almost as high a percentage could be made 





to show a positive cutaneous reaction among patients who 
are not asthmatics. 

It is a pity that H. C. Gram, in his Danish report, does 
not give the number of cases cured (by desensitization) 
among the 91 which gave a positive reaction. This might 
hve done something to answer Mr. J. E. R. McDonagh’s 
statement in the Practitioner of July, 1929, that ‘‘ hyper- 
snsitiveness means no more than augmented hydration, 
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and removing the agent causing the same does not get 
tid of the factor which set the original hydration in 
motion. It is for this reason that skin tests are valueless, 
based as they are on entirely wrong premisses.”’ 

After many years’ experience of skin tests I have come 
to the conclusion that protein hypersensitiveness is merely 
aside issue in the study of asthma. The value of skin 
tests is limited to their power of disclosing certain irritants 
which are capable of disturbing the stability of the vaso- 
motor system and upon which depends the asthmatic 
condition.—I am, etc., 


London, W.1, Dec. 17th. ALEXANDER FRANCIS. 





CHILD GUIDANCE CLINICS 

Sir—It is unfortunate that Dr. H. Crichton-Miller, 
before he wrote the letter published in your issue of 
December 12th, did not more carefully read mine appear- 
ig in the previous issue, on which he comments. If he 
had done so he would have seen that nowhere therein 
had I made the proposal that ‘‘ the work of child 
guidance should be relegated to the general practitioner.” 
The last sentence in my letter states exactly the contrary. 

The method of conduct of these clinics criticized by 
me is that outlined in a letter in the Journal of November 
%8th, and it is not necessary to know anything about the 





intricacies of treatment, either physical or mental, in order 
to be in a position to form an opinion whether that 
method is good or bad. Therefore Dr. Crichten-Miller’s con- 
clusions in his last sentence become irrelevant. We read 
in the letter of November 28th that the child is subjected, 
unknown to the general practitioner who may be the home 
doctor, to ‘‘ a psychiatrist, an educational psychologist, 
and a social worker,’’ who alone, or with further assistance, 
provide ‘‘ general and psychological medicine, educational 
psychology and _ teaching method, sociology, and 
economics.’’ Dr. Crichton-Miller considers that to be 
‘““ the essence of team work.’’ When I venture to call it 
““mass treatment’’ he becomes annoyed. What if at 
long last it were to be found that the key of all trouble 
was in someone else, and not in the child? 

Dr. Crichton-Miller seemingly has no use for the general 
practitioner in his team, for he considers that, whilst 
receiving his patients direct from magistrates and teachers, 
it constitutes ‘‘ the function of the social worker to visit 
the homes and to collect the family histories ’’ ; and at the 
same time he advances as the excuse for this preference 
what one so often hears—that the ‘‘ overworked ’’ general 
practitioner is glad to be rid of this part of his practice, 
as he himself ‘‘ is driven to mass treatment in coping 
with a large panel practice.’’ The satisfaction expressed 
with the fact that magistrates, teachers—and shall we add 
clergy and social workers?—refer children direct to these 
clinics is a further instance of failure to realize what Sir 
George Newman constantly says in his reports—namely, 
that the general medical practitioner is the foundation on 
which any satisfactory medical service must be built. If 
this practitioner were consulted and given an opportunity 
to advise, warn, and guide the specialist with information 
which he (the only scientist entering the house of the 
child) has gathered from internal knowledge of the environ- 
ment of circumstances and characters in that home ; and 
if, at the same time, he were encouraged to keep active 
and further develop his knowledge of the simpler mal- 
adjustments of childhood, then there would be found in time 
to be few cases overlooked that required the intervention 
of magistrates, teachers, clergy, and other well-wishers 
of the child in order that something be done; whilst 
much misery and crime would be avoided. The team 
required to deal with any form of mental or physical 
illness should be selected by the general practitioner, who 
alone is conversant with what is necessary and desirable ; 
and to subject a child to the bombardment of mass treat- 
ment arranged for by the several specialist members of a 
self-appointed and therefore imperfect team is not likely 
to produce the high percentages of satisfactory preventions 
and cures we are all out for. 

What does Dr. Crichton-Miller consider to be the func- 
tion of the general practitioner in medicine? There are 
at the present moment some 20,000 of them in the British 
Isles on whom during education over £30,000,000 has 
been spent. Naturally magistrates, teachers, clergy, and 
social workers prefer to have a report on the mental status 
of a juvenile delinquent from a specialist. Are they to be 
considered to be competent to judge the position in medi- 
cine ; and then, what now happens in places where no 
such specialists reside? This preference has been brought 
about primarily by the belittling of the general practi- 
tioner ; and this not alone by members of the laity. Dr. 
Crichton-Miller may agree that if sufficiently often it is 
drummed into the mind of a person that he is incompe- 
tent, foolish, and ignorant, the result is that he becomes 
more so. Specialists fail to appreciate the latent force 
for good in the honest general practitioner. If they did 
not lose sight of this then the whole of medicine and 
public health would gradually be lifted on to a far higher 
plane through cordial co-operation brought about between 
all grades in the medical profession. 
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My letter in your issue of December 5th was a plea that 
the general practitioner should be encouraged to take his 
rightful position in any team and in all clinics, primarily 
for the sake of the health and happiness of the child 
patient. It is very difficult to put the position concisely 
in a letter. That is my excuse for the length of this 
communication.—I am, etc., 


Hove, Sussex, Dec. 12th. 





E. RowLaAND FOTHERGILL. 


EDUCATION FOR GENERAL PRACTICE 

Sir,—Dr. Bauwens’s letter in the Journal of December 
5th (p. 1063) calls attention to a very serious hiatus in the 
education of the medical student, of which he will prob- 
ably become painfully aware as soon as, having qualified, 
he starts to practise. In this era of osteopathy, chiro- 
praxis, bone-setting, and many other activities mainly 
pursued by medically unqualified people, it is much to be 
regretted that the training of the medical practitioner has 
not fitted him to obtain the many successful results justly 
ascribed to these unqualified workers or to expose the 
fallacies underlying many of their claims. 

Recognizing the importance of this field of work 
(although myself in no wise connected with it) in 1921 
I proposed to the Kensington Division of the British Red 
Cross Society that the clinic previously used for ex-service 
men should be developed and extended for the use of the 
civil population. I hoped at the time that clinical assis- 
tants would be employed and the knowledge of physio- 
therapeutics by these spread in a practical way among 
medical men, but circumstances rendered this plan not 
feasible. The medical superintendent and his co-workers 
have, however, endeavoured by a series of lectures to 
spread the knowledge of the benefit resulting from this 
fcrm of treatment. Now on November 19th, at the Royal 
College of Surgeons, I seconded the resolution proposed by 
Sir E. Grahain-Little that representatives of the members 
of the College should have seats on its Council and, in 
doing so, suggested that such representatives would greatly 
assist the Council in deciding what form of education was 
most suited for general practitioners, who, in many 
respects, required a different education to consultants. Dr. 
Bauwens’s letter suggests one particular in which the 
education of the general practitioner might be greatly 
improved ; and only general practitioners could point out 
the many other directions in which medical education 
might be improved to the benefit of themselves and their 
patients.—I am, etc., 


Enindion, WW, Dec: th. Haroitp H. SANGUINETTI. 





To meet the postal requirements of Christmas week this 
issue of the ‘“‘ British Medical Journal’’ goes to press 
several days in advance of the usual time, and a number 
of letters on topics of current interest have had to be 
held over. 








Universities and Colleges 





UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 
At a congregation held on December 17th the following 
medical degrees were conferred : 

M.D.—P. C. Mallam. 

M.B.—R. Pakenham-Walsh, G. W. Hinchliff, E. C. Coaker, 
N. A. Gillespie, J. B. Bishop. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
The London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine has 
been admitted as a whole as a school of the University in the 

Faculties of Medicine and Science. 

The following have been appointed examiners for the second 
examinations for medical degrees in 1932, together with the 
external staff examiners: Anatomy : H. A. Harris (University 
CoDege), D. M. Blair (King’s College), H. H. Woollard (St. 
3as plomew’s), W. E. Le Gros Clark (St. Thomas’s), T. B. 










Johnston (Guy’s), T. Yeates (Middlesex), J. E. § poo 
(St. Mary’s), Mrs. M. F. L. Keene (London School groups 
Medicine for Women). Pharmacology : E. B. Verney (Uniyg 
sity College), P. Hamill (St. Bartholomew’s), W. An 
Smart (London Hospital), N. Mutch (Guy’s), V. B. Woo! 
(St. Thomas’s), S. Wright (Middlesex), B. J. Collinows4 









1 
(St. Mary’s), Miss E. M. Scarborough (London School. 
Medicine for Women). Physiology : J. C. Drummond D : 
Harris, J. P. Hill (University College), R. J. S. McDow 
(King’s College), H. Hartridge (St. Bartholomew’s), } E 
Roaf (London Hospital), G. W. de P. Nicholson, Mg Pearce, 


es 


Pembrey (Guy’s), J. Mellanby (St. Thomas’s), E. ¢, Dodds The 
. H. Woodgar, S. Wright (Middlesex), Miss W. ¢, Cully bee 
(London School of Medicine for Women). “Ecoles 


The regulations for the first examination for medica] egress M5., | 
for internal students under the heading ‘‘ Details of examim, 
tion ’’ have been amended. The fifth paragraph (Red Book, 
1931-32, p. 131) will read as follows: 


A candidate who is not exempted from any part of the examin, f 
tion, but enters for the whole examination at one and the Sate The 
time, may, if he fails to reach the minimum standard iN one cong" 
subject only, be ‘ referred ’’—that is, he may be permitted with @ MLD. 
the consent of the examiners, to present himself for re-examinatigg 
in that subject alone. WB. 

If he do not present himself for re-examination in his refemy CH. 
subject on one of the next two occasions on_ which the fig 
examination for medical degrees is held, or, having presented 
himself, fail to satisfy the examiners in it, he will be Tequired oq 

















re-entry to take the whole examination again, unless in exceptiog) The fc 
circumstances he is granted special permission by the Academie tions 1 
Council to enter for re-examination in his referred subject alo 
on one subsequent occasion only. MD. 
The following sentence is to be inserted at the end of the Cid 
sixth paragraph under the heading ‘‘ Details of examination" F MG 
(Red Book, 1931-32, p. 191): f. X. 
If such a candidate fails in the subject of the first examinatig FINA 
in which he has been referred, the result of his candidature at th Corbet 
second examination, Part 1, shall not be communicated to hig: Thoma 
and he shall not be considered to have passed that examination, Medict 
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The fifth paragraph under the heading ‘‘ Details of examim. 
tion ’’ (Blue Book, September, 1931, p. 249) will read a 
follows: i 

A candidate at the first examination for medical degrees whp 
takes all the prescribed subjects’ on one and the same occasio, 
but who fails to reach the minimum standard in one subject only, 
may be ‘‘ referred ’’—that is, he may be permitted, on the recom 
mendation of the examiners, to present himself in that subject 
alone, on one occasion only on payment of the proper fee, at om 
of the next two first examinations for medical degrees. Refer 
candidates who do not pass in their referred subjects according t 
these conditions will be required, when re-entering, to offer d 
three subjects again. The examiners will recommend that a 
candidate be referred cnly if his failure in one subject is mt 
serious, and if his performance in the remaining subjects ¥ 
reasonably good. A student who has completed the first examin 
tion for medical degrees after having been referred in one subjet 
will be deemed for all purposes to have passed the examination 
question on the date of completion. 

The following sentence has been inserted at the end of the 
sixth paragraph under the heading ‘‘ Details of Examination” 
(Blue Book, September, 1931, p. 249): 


If such a candidate fails in the subject of the first examinatia 
in which he has been referred, the result of his candidature at the 
second examination, Part 1, shall not be communicated to big 
and he shall not be considered to have passed that examination, 
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The date of entry for the second examination for medial § Th 
degrees, Part 1, in July has been changed from June Ist ®§ £50 
May 15th. Bia tes 

Dr. Charles Singer has been elected to represent the Unive 
sity at the ninth International Congress of the History d 
Medicine, to be held in Bucarest in September, 1932. 

The following candidates have been approved at the exat 
ination indicated: ' 

Tuirp M.B., B.S.—F. R. Dennison (a, 0), A. J. B. Goldsail ty 
(a, b), C. H. S. Harris (a, b, d, University Medal), H. Hg Me 
Langston (d), I. S. Acres, J. H. Attwood, Ellen M. Barnes, G. tonfe 
Bell, P. S. Bell, H. W. Benham, R. C. Bennett, D. Bieleak, # \y 






K. C. Buck, E. H. Capel, A. Caplan, W. I. Card, Rachel P. Gg 
F. W. Chippindale, A. B. Cook, Margaret E. Cope, H. E.8 
Curjel, J. O. F. Davies, S. B. Dimson, J. A. Doherty, E. 
Evans, R. E. M. Fawcett, P. B. Fernando, J. F. Fisher, Phyllis 
Fraser, S. G. French, W. H. George, B. W. Goldstone, Charlot 
Gray, B. Griffiths, E. B. Grogono, J. H. Gubbin, E. Gwynne-Evat 
B. Halfpenny, J. T. P. Handy, A. R. C. Higham, J. M. Ha 
Erica M. R. Hutton, C. D. P. Jones, A. Kahan, Betty M. Kem 
B. W. Knight, W. F. McGladdery, Dorothy Makepeace, K. S. Ma 
I. R. R. Mellon, Ruth Milne, D. K. Mulvany, W. C. W. Nix 
R. J. L. O'Donoghue, R. MaclI. Paton, O. Plowright, W. M. Pne 
2, Renbom, J. M. Robertson, Phyllis M. Robottom, B. Southwell 
A. E. Stevens, M. R. Thomas, W. J. Tindall, Margaret w.T Priy 
Phyllis Wade, R. S. Wale, Joan B. Walker, F. L. Wheat? J.o’s 
Mary J. Wilmers, Dorothy Woodman. Fin 
a, Distinguished in Medicine. 6, Distinguished in Patholost 
c, Distinguished in Forensic Medicine. d, Distinguished in Surgett. 
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2 Ba J. A. LINDSAY, M.D. tg a 
AL OURNaL, ——- sep ieecoraines 
——— : 
aan “ne following students have passed in one of the two 
OT of subjects : p4 
_ chook ., boy. B. E. Bloss, E..F. Claridge, Barbara G. C. Clarke, Obituary 
Ww (Unive, (Cohen, K. V. Earle, Mary Evans, J. T. Griffiths, L. J. — 1 
A BR er lorence D. Hawes, C. B. Hinkley, L. A. Hiscock, 
B. Woolley: Hack ¥. Laidlaw, W. Ogden, H. J. C. Page, S. R. C. Price, J. A. LINDSAY, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P. 
olling ond | pr Robson, A. G. Sanders, Margaret Skelton, D. G. Snell, Emeritus Professor of Medicine, Queen’s University of Belfast 
School G. W. Southern, Winifred P. Thomas, R. S. Trueman, : j , 
ond, D, f ugherita’N. Walden, Shirley E. Whitaker. Group II: A. E. As briefly announced in our last issue, James Alexander 
, McDowa ff Bowing, 4 ec sega = je sg + . A hing Ps BA Lindsay, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P., emeritus professor of the 
hc He re 'D. A. Smith, W. W. Walther, A. L. Wingfield. © theory and practice of medicine in Queen’s University, 
Dodie | The title of Professor of the History of Medicine has Belfast, died in that city on December 14th. His passing 
+ Cy Cally Bh been conferred on Dr. Charles Singer, F.R.C.P. (University will be mourned by a very wide circle. 
‘TH (olege), and that of — in Sargeey upon Mr. J. P. Ross, Born in 1856, at Lisnacrieve House, Fintona, co. Tyrone, 
“ degree ys, F.R.C.S. (St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Medical College). long in possession of the family, the late professor was 
(Red Bee a eth a descendant of James Lindsay, who fled from religious 
UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM ee in Ayrshire in 1678. He was educated in 
he examin, the following were among the degrees conferred at the elfast _at the Royal Academical Institution, at the 
: gngregation on December 16th: Methodist College, and at 
) ’ 
nitted, M.D. (with honours).—A. B. Taylor. Queen . College, now the 
examinatig WB, CH.B.—S. A. Bower, W. J. S. FitzMaurice, H. A. Shawarby, Queen’s University, also at 
his refemp ff ¢.H. Sherwood. the London Hospital and 
h the fe he Se ee in Paris and Vienna. He 
.— UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL graduated B.A. in 1877, 
‘coma the following candidates have been approved at the examina- M.A. in 1878, and in 1882 
€ Academie fons indicated : obtained the M.D. and 
ject alow B p—T. N. A. Jeffcoate. M.Ch. degrees in the Royal 
M.—J. C. Ross. University of Ireland. He 
end of t Cay — ¥ 
mitatial W.Cu.OnTH.—J. L. Donnelly, T. S. Donovan, A. R. Hamilton, was also exhibitioner, and 
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EN. Wardle. 

fiat M.B., Cu.B.—(1924 Regulations) Part A: J. 
Corbett, G. K. Critien, C. Y. Howarth, Eva Macdonald, G. E. 
Thomas. Passed in Individual Subjects: A. Gleave (Forensic 
Nedicine), Kathleen E. Slaney (Public Health), E. Tayler (Pharma- 
wlogy), J. L. Williams (Pharmacology). Part B: F. J. Burke, 
(.K. Holland, E. R. Jammy, J. A. Jones, Mary F. Lacey, F. T. B. 


Amos, H. V. 


lovegrove, E. W. Malcolmson, D. F. Morgan, H. D. Owen. 
(923 Regulations) Part I]: A. M. Russell. 
Drioma IN Tropical Mepicine.—G. S. Bhargava, G. P. F 


Bowers, P. Chandra, H. S. Chaturvedi, W. H. Craven, W. Crawford, 
=k, Guha, A. F. X. Henry, J. T. Kuo, P. K. Kuruvila, 
\. Lakhwarah, E. W. Low, H. McNair, J. Mansur, V. C. G. Menon, 
H. Peaston, M. N. Sardana, D. R. Sharma, H. J. H. Spreadbury 
(recommended for the Milne Medal), L. Tarneja, S. Ullah. 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 

The following candidates have been approved at the examina- 
tion indicated : 

Firat M.B., Cu.B.—Margaret M. Bodoano, G. B. Carter, Jane 
Duker, B. Dunkerley, G. H. M. Franklin, K. P. Giles, Jessie 
Goldstone, J. K. Hadfield, N. Harburn, G. Maizels, Alice Speight. 
Part I (Forenstc Medicine and Hygiene and Preventive Medicine) : 
4. C..Ashton, T. Chadderton, C. H. Gattie, B. H. Gillbanks, 
Marion W. Perry, Muriel N. Strange. 





UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD 

Dr. J. Florey has been appointed Professor of Pathology, and 
Dr J. W. Edington Professor of Bacteriology. : 

The Council of the University has received a cheque for 
£50 from Emeritus Professor Arthur J. Hall as a nucleus for 
aresearch fund in medicine. 
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J. O'Shea, G. M. A. Skcikh. 





UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN 
TRINITY COLLEGE 
At the first Winter Commencements, held on December 10th, 
the following degrees in the Faculty of Medicine were 
conferred : : 


MD.—G. C. Dockeray, J. Horwich, G. B. Thrift. 

MB, B.CH., B.AO.—A. D. Barber, H. F. Burton, A. A. 
Cunningham, H. J. Eustace, O. W. F. S. Fitzgerald, J. B. Fleming, 
-G. L. Ford, €. H. Hutchinson, H. F. G. Irwin, J. L. Martin, 
). Miller, D. Nolan, J. A. Page, R. D. Scott, R. C. Sutton, J. A. 
Wallace, E. W. West, G. A. Wray. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS IN IRELAND 


The following candidates have been approved at the examina- 
tions indicated : 


Primary Fellowship.—J. R. Counihan, J. E. Deale, W. A. Naidu, 


Final F, llowship.—J. FE 


. Deale, C. J. Shortall. 











twice gold medallist. In 1903 
he was elected a Fellow of 
the Royal College of 
Physicians of London. For 
over half a century he was 
connected with the Royal 
Victoria Hospital, Belfast, 
first as. house - physician, 
then assistant physician, then full physician, and, lastly, 





consulting physician. He became chairman of the 
board of management of the hospital in 1919, 
and held’ this important’ position until 1927, 


being succeeded by the late Marquess of Dufferin and 
Ava. In 1899 Dr. Lindsay was elected to the professor- 
ship of medicine in the Queen’s University, succeeding 
Dr. James Cumming, and held that chair until 1923. He 
had a large consulting practice, and his services were in 
constant demand. The foundation of the school of 
dentistry in Belfast University was largely due to his 
efforts. 

In his work as a teacher he exercised great influence, 
and by reason of the fact that he held the chair of 
medicine for so long a time, many doctors in all parts 
of the world to-day are greatly indebted to his pains- 
taking and skilful teaching, for ‘‘ as a clinical teacher he 
shone with a rare ability ; his clearness of vision and 
crystal clarity of diction rendered his instruction of rare 
quality and inestimable worth to the student.’’ He had 
travelled much, and was a man of great scholarly dis- 
tinction. He was no less successful as an examiner than 
as a teacher, and his services were always in demand. 
He was extern examiner at the Royal University, at 
Trinity College, Dublin, and at Manchester and Leeds 
Universities. He was not only a physician, but a scholar, 
and his library contained many volumes on philosophy, 
theology, and the classics. He was fond of French litera- 
ture, and music was one of his passions. 

His list of posts and activities is a long one. He had 
been president of the Association of Physicians of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Fellow of the Royal Academy of 
Medicine in Ireland, senator of the Queen’s University, 
Belfast, and president of the Ulster Medical Society. 
He was Bradshaw Lecturer in the Royal College of 
Physicians of London in 1909, his subject being 
‘* Darwinism and medicine.’’ In 1897 he was appointed 
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by the Lancet on a special commission to investigate the 
hygienic condition of Sicily. 
Aristotelian Society, and the author of valuable medical 
treatises, and of many contributions to the professional 
and philosophic journals. 
The Lindsay Family in Ireland. 
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The Services = 

He was a member of the he W 
wen 

COMMISSIONS IN THE R.A.M.C, oh fort 

z ‘ I'wenty-five permanent commissions in the Ro al trict, 

He also published a history of | \fedica] Corps are being offered to qualified medina wa exam 
tions, under 28 years of age, registered under the Medica? Russi 


Ior many years Professor Lindsay was a member 
of the British Medical Association, served on _ the 
Central Council in 1896-99, and held the office of presi- 
dent of the Ulster Branch in 1905. He was a joint 
secretary of the Section of Medicine when the Association 
held its Annual Meeting in Newcastle-upon-Tyne in 1893, 
and president of the same Section at the Annual Meeting 
in Belfast in 1909. For some years he acted as the Belfast 
correspondent of the British Medical Journal. On the 
occasion of his leaving Northern Ireland in 1928, to 
take up residence in London, he was entertained at a 
complimentary dinner by his colleagues on the visiting 
staffs of the Royal Victoria and the Belfast Maternity 
Hospitals. 

Professor Lindsay was a bachelor ; his nephew, Captain 
D. C. Lindsay, is high sheriff of Belfast. 


[The photograph reproduced is by Elliott and Fry, London.] 


The medical life of East Durham has sustained a great 
loss by the death, on December 11th, of Dr. HuGu 
Russet_t of Trimdon in his eighty-sixth year. He was 
a native of Airdrie, and passed his final examinations in 
medicine at Glasgow University with honours at the age 
of 20, but could not qualify until a year later in 1867. 
Six years later he proceeded to the M.D. degree. As 
a student he was a personal friend of Lister, and often 
assisted him in his experiments. In 1869 he settled at 
Trimdon, co. Durham, where for sixty years he held the 
appointment of medical officer to Sedgefield Rural District 
Council. Dr. Russell, who had come to be regarded as the 
father of the community as well as of the medical 
fraternity in the area, was a type of man now seldom 
seen, full of spontaneous courtesy and tenderness towards 
his patients and friends. To the younger generation of 
medical practitioners in particular his skill as a physician 
and his apt and generous counsel were an inspiration. 


Dr. THOMAS CARTER, who died at Sutton Coldfield on 
November 2Ist, aged 90, was a native of Richmondshire. 
He was educated at Richmond Grammar School, and 
received his medical training at Guy’s Hospital and in 
Paris. On qualifying M.R.C.S.Eng. and L.R.C.P.Lond. 
in 1863, he joined his uncle, Dr. Bowe, in practice at 
Richmond (Yorks). He practised there for forty-five years, 
and is still remembered with affection and esteem. In 
1864 he contributed ‘‘ Notes on some of the Paris hos- 
pitals ’’ to the Medical Times and Gazette. He was a 
justice of the peace, and was for many years also on the 
militia medical staff (retiring with the rank of surgeon 
lieutenant-colonel) and medical officer to the Nineteenth 
Regimental District. Dr. Carter was a member of the 
British Medical Association until his retirement from 
practice twenty-three years ago, owing to increasing deaf- 
ness. Within a few weeks of his death he was otherwise 
in full possession of all his faculties. He leaves four 
children, one of whom is a member of the medical 
profession. 


The following well-known foreign medical men have 
recently died: Professor ALFRED Mayor, formerly rector 
of Geneva University and president of the Geneva Medical 
Society, aged 78 ; Dr. HetnricH ALBRECHT, a prominent 
Berlin hygienist and author of works on the hygiene of 
dwelling houses and occupations ; Dr. Max Rotn, a Basle 
oto-rhino-laryngologist, aged 43 ; and Dr. PauLEsco, pro- 
fessor of medicine at Bucarest, and formerly the 


collaborator of the late Professor Lancereaux of Paris. 


. 





Acts. There will be no entrance examination, but candidat th 
will be required to present themselves in London for intervie, | *°" 
and medical examination. At the same time, a certain numbe Sir 
of temporary commissions under similar conditions as Tegards 
age and qualification will also be offered. Applications shor’ la 
reach the War Office not later than January 18th, 1939 * ba 
information as to conditions of service and emoluments mi | +: 
be obtained from the Under-Secretary of State, the We 

Office (A.M.D.1), Whitehall, S.W.1. % 


No. 14 STATIONARY HOSPITAL 
The twelfth anniversary dinner of No. 14 Stationary Hospita 
was held in the Trocadero Restaurant on December 11th, wit: 
Colonel C. R. Evans, D.S.O., in the chair ; there was @ good 
attendance. Proposing the toast of ‘‘ The Hospital,” Colong 
Evans commented on the loyalty and comradeship which haq 
been such a characteristic feature of the staff of this hospital 
during the war, and which was now still manifest in th 
regular attendance at the annual dinner. Colonel Perry, who 
responded to the toast, gave an account of the doings ¢ | 
members of the medical staff who had been unable to atteyg An 
on that occasion. The remainder of the evening was spent , state 
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in recalling old memories of the hospital’s activities. yehic 
Sosa ennenteneteetsennensaoetenpensgasenaonanngpoecsesaangueanaienaneainssssesi=ea=ea==icanasionsnatonsdinencaraneenasareoua=a Se j of 1s 
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Medical Notes in Parliament Sir 

ne 

[FROM OUR PARLIAMENTARY CORRESPONDENT] of he 

local 


National Health Insurance ie 
Sir ARCHIBALD SINCLAIR, replying on December 10th ; 
Mr. Rhys Davies, stated that certain minor amendment; | 
in the English Medical Benefit Regulations were proposed, | 
The proposed Scottish Regulations would differ from the 
English Regulations in certain respects. 

Replying to Mr. Rhys Davies on December 9th, Sir} Ty 
E. Hitton Younc said the Dental Benefit Regulations pro-| doc. 
vided that a dentist should apply the same degree of skill] joc, 
and attention when giving treatment to an insured person 
as he would apply in giving treatment to a private patient. TI 
A dentist was not required, however, to enter into any genenl Soci 
undertaking to provide treatment on the terms and conditions} 4 Pa 
laid down in the Regulations to all insured persons who were a di 
entitled to dental benefit and who applied to him for treat] hyp 
ment. Every such person was the subject of a separate Dr. 
contract, and the dentist was free either to accept or te} fC 
decline the insured person as a patient under the condition} Ty 
laid down in the Regulations. In the former event, he was} 0] 
expressly debarred from suggesting, demanding, or accepting Bray 
any payment from the insured person beyond that provided ia} tion 
the prescribed scale, and the insured person was entitled to} lon. 
receive from his approved society the proper proportion af and 
the cost of his treatment. In the latter event, it was im | Brai 
possible to prohibit the insured person from agreeing with | dise: 
the dentist to be treated as a private patient at such fet Mr. 
as might be mutually agreed between them, but in that cas] to 
the insured person would not be entitled to claim any pat and 
of the cost of his treatment from his approved society. May 

In the year 1930 approved societies received State gras orat 
totalling £6,160,000. At the rate in force before 1926 it 8} con 
calculated they would have received £8,470,000 in the sailt held 
year. For the year 1931 to September 30th the comparable A 


figures are £4,300,000 and £5,900,000. pub 
* = Ins 

Imported Milk and Butter ~ 

In reply to Mr. Glossop, on December 10th, Sir E. Hit0) ale 
Younc said the Public Health (Imported Milk) Regulatio® lect 


did not impose any conditions as to Bacillus coli in import the 
milk, but the Regulations required that imported milk shouid 
conform to a strict bacteriological standard of purity, whid Bri 
was not required in the case of milk produced in this counlip 
other than graded milks. 
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a 
Replying to Sir Alfred Knox, on December 10th, he stated 
he was unaware that an outbreak of illness at Yeovil had 
ven attributed to the consumption of butter, but. had received 
formation of several cases of illness in a neighbouring dis- 
trict, in connexion with which samples of butter were 
examined, but found to be free from microbic contamination. 
Russian putter,- with other foods, was subject to examination 
the ports, and there was no evidence to justify steps being 
xen to prevent its importation. 

Sir E. HiLtTon YounG stated, in reply to the Duchess of 
{tholl on December 10th, that he did not think it necessary 

lay down a standard of hygienic quality to which con- 

sed and dried milk imported into this country must con- 

,m. Answering a suggestion by Dr. Fremantle that consuls 
jould be given power to report on the conditions under which 
such articles were prepared, he said that the law provided 
the Minister of Health with power to investigate the condition 
of such foodstuffs on arrival into this country. That power 
was exercised. 

Further answering the Duchess of Atholl, Sir E. Hirton 
‘| ounc said there was no prescribed standard of butter-fat 
4! jor skimmed milk, whether home-produced or imported. This 
atticle purported to be as nearly as possible free from butter- 
fat, and it would accordingly be impracticable to impose such 


a standard. 
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Noles in Brief 
Answering Dr. Salter, on December 9th, Sir Herbert Samuel 
stated that 601 pedestrians had been fatally injured by motor 
yehicles in England and Wales during the first nine months 


= | of 1931, as compared with 547 in the corresponding period 
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| of 1930. 

Sir E. Hilton Young states that there are no regulations 
| garding the publication of annual reports by medical officers 
of health. Publication is a question for the decision of the 
‘Jocal authority concerned. 
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| Medical News 


The Royal Coilege of Physicians of London will be 
dosed from Thursday, December 24th, till Tuesday, 
December 29th, both days inclusive. 


The second half of session 1931-32 of the Medical 
Society of London opens on Monday, January 11th, with 
a pathological meeting. On January 25th, at 8.30 p.m., 
a discussion on the causation and treatment of essential 
hypertension will be opened by Dr. Geoffrey Evans and 
Dr. G. Arbour Stephens. A discussion on the syndrome 
af chronic toxic cholecystitis will be introduced on Febru- 
ry 8th by Mr. W. Harold Dodd and Dr. Arthur Davies. 
On February 22nd, Dr. George H. Oriel and Dr. George W. 
Bray will open a discussion on asthma and allied condi- 
tions. On March 14th there will be a discussion on 
non-effective nephritis, introduced by Dr. Arthur A. Osman 
,and Dr. Owen de Wesselow ; and on March 2ist Dr. J. F. 
Brailsford will open a discussion on the diagnosis of 
diseases of the hip-joint. The Lettsomian Lectures by 
Mr. F. A. Williamson-Noble, on the reactions of the eye 
to general disease, wiil be delivered on February 29th 
and March 7th and 16th. At the conversazione on 
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May 9th Sir James Berry will deliver the annual 
oration, entitled ‘‘ Fallen idols.’’ In view of economic 
conditions the annual dinner of the society will not be 
held in 1932. 


A course of lectures on rheumatism and arthritis as a 
public health problem will be delivered at the Royal 
Institute of Public Health, 37, Russell Square, W.C. The 
first of the series will be by Sir William Willcox, on the 
etiology of rheumatism, with special reference to infective 
causes, on Wednesday, January 20th, 1932, at 4 p.m. The 
lectures will be continued on subsequent Wednesdays at 
the same hour. The course will conclude on March 2nd 


. a.m., when there will be a demonstration at the 
ntish Red Cross Society Centre for Rheumatic Diseases, 
Peto Place, Regent’s Park. 











The next meeting of the Illuminating Engineering 
Society will be held at the house of the Royal Society of 
Arts (John Street, Adelphi, W.C.), on Friday, January Sth, 
when a discussion on ‘‘ Motor car headlights ’’ will be 
opened by Mr. E. S. Calvert at 7 p.m. Copies of the 
introductory paper may be obtained from Mr. J. S. Dow, 
32, Victoria Street, S.W. 


The ninth International Congress of the History of 
Medicine will be held at Bucarest, under the presidency 
of Dr. V. Gomoiu, in September, 1932. The exact date 
will be announced later. The principal subjects for dis- 
cussion will be: (1) the evolution of medicine in the 
Balkan States; (2) the protection of Europe against 
bubonic plague. Excursions will be paid to Trieste, 
Athens, Constantza, and the neighbourhood of Bucarest. 


Volume 2 of The Veterinary Bulletin will be issued 
monthly from January Ist, 1932, and will run to about 
864 pages, including the index for each monthly issue and 
the final classified volume index. It will cover the same 
ground as volume 1, but will be much more complete and 
will include references to all important British and foreign 
scientific work relating to veterinary research, administra- 
tion, public thealth, and education. Although it was 
originally intended that the issues for 1232 and onwards 
should cover only 600 pages annually, expansion has been 
necessary in order to deal with the amount of material 
available. The subscription will be £2 for the volume, 
or 5s. per copy, payable in advance, post free to any part 
of the world. Communications should be addressed to 
the Imperial Bureau of Animal Health, Veterinary Labora- 
tory, Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, Weybridge, 
Surrey. 


The autumn issue of the Research Defence Society’s 
quarterly journal, The Fight Against Disease, contains a 
warm acknowledgement of the services rendered by the 
late Lord Knutsford, who had been an energetic supporter 
of the society since its foundation in 1908, and was 
latterly its chairman. An article on artificial respiration 
in the same issue discusses the progress that has been made 
in improving this procedure as the result of experimental 
work. There is also a detailed discussion of the lawsuit 
arising out of the Grove-Grady will, under which the 
testator proposed to found an “‘ animals’ benevolent 
society ’’ out of her residuary estate. It was finally 
decided, by an order of the House of Lords, that no part 
of the sum of £25,000 to be retained by the trustees, 
could be used for anti-vivisection propaganda. Extracts 
from the judgement of the Court of Appeal are republished 
as being of particular interest to the Research Defence 
Society. 

On December 19th, Mrs. Henry N. Sporborg, acting on 
behalf of the Rugby Works Hospital Fund of the British 
Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd., laid the foundation stone 
of the Sun Pavilion Extension of the Hospital of St. Cross, 
Rugby. 

Dr. S. Wigoder has been elected a member of the 
Morley Town Council and appointed to serve on the 
Maternity, Child Welfare, Health, and Waterworks 
Committees. 

The executive committee of the Food Education Society 
has placed on record its sorrow at the death of Sir Harry 
Baldwin, its vice-chairman for the last seven years. 

An oto-rhino-laryngological institute has been founded 
at Charkov in the Ukraine for the study, among other 
subjects, of the pathogenesis of diseases of the respiratory 
tract and deaf-mutism. The institute contains a clinic, 
laboratory, library, museum, and out-patients’ depart- 
ment. 

A society of surgery has recently been founded at 
Madrid, under the. presidency of Dr. Goyanes. 


Professor E. Tanzi, director of the clinic cf nervous 
and imental diseases at Florence, has retired on reaching 
the age limit, and has been succeeded by his former pupil, 
Professor M. Zalla of Messina. 


The. Rumanian’ journal Spitatul (The Hospital) has 
recently celebrated the fiftieth year of its foundation. 
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Letters, Notes, and Answers 


All communications in regard .to editorial business should be addressed 
to The EDITOR, British Medical Journal, British Medical 
Association House, Tavistock Square, W.C.1. 

ORIGINAL ARTICLES and LETTERS forwarded for publication 
are understood to be offered to the British Medical Journal alone 
unless the contrary be stated. Correspondents who wish notice to 
be taken of their communications should authenticate them with 
their names, not necessarily for publication. 

Authors desiring REPRINTS of their articles published in the British 
Medical Journal must communicate with the Financial Secretary 
and Business Manager, British Medical Association House, Tavi- 
stock Square, W.C.1, on receipt of proofs. 

All communications with reference to ADVERTISEMENTS, as well 
as orders for copies of the Journal, should be addressed to the 
Financial Secretary and Business Manager. 

The TELEPHONE NUMBERS of the British Medical Association 
and the British Medical Journal are MUSEUM 9861, 9862, 9863, 
and 9864 (internal exchange, four lines). 

The TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES are: 

EDITOR OF THE BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL, Aitiology 
Westcent, London. 

FINANCIAL SECRETARY AND BUSINESS MANAGER 
(Advertisements, etc.), Articulate Westcent, London. 

MEDICAL SECRETARY, Medisecra Westcent, Iondon. 

The address of the Irish Office of the British Medical Association is 
16, South Frederick Street, Dublin (telegrams: Bacillus, Dublin; tele- 
phone: 62550 Dublin), and of the Scottish Office, 7, Drumsheugh 
Gardens, Edinburgh (telegrams: Associate, Edinburgh; telephone 
24361 Edinburgh). 





QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


Still’s Disease 

Dr. Wirrt1am Bett (Bradford) writes: May I ask, through 
your correspondence columns, for information as to the 
measure of success which is obtained, or which fairly may 
be expected, in the treatment of Still’s disease. One is 
aware of the gloomy prognosis held at the time Dr. Still 
published his account of the condition. Such progress may 
have been made since that success may be commonplace 
and not worth recording. Even to-day, however, the 
variety of treatment suggested, some of it drastic—for 
instance, malaria therapy—points to doubt about the issue. 
The doubt is perhaps justifiable, considering the nature of 
the condition. I have recently observed a typical case, in 
which there was restoration of apparently perfect health. 
From my very limited experience of the condition I wonder 
if this is usual. 

Income Tax 
Year Overlooked—Free Quarters 

*“J. S. R.’’ received a hospital appointment in April, 1929, 
at £300, and later at £350, per annum. Quarters are pro- 
vided, but he has to pay for meals, laundry, etc. He paid 
tux for 1930-31, and has since received a notice of assess- 
ment for 1929-30, and wishes to know whether it is correct 
that he should be assessed for the quarters which he was 
compelled to occupy. 

*.* Assessments can be made within six years of the end 
of the year to which they relate, so the assessment for 
1929-30 is well within the time limit. As regards the 
quarters—if the terms of appointment provide for a 
monetary salary, subject to deduction for quarters, food, 
etc., then the amount of the salary is assessable even though 
the whole of it is not received in cash. On the other hand, 
if the ‘‘ quarters’’ represent an additional benefit (or 
obligation) over and above the monetary remuneration 
fixed by the terms of employment, he cannot be assessed 
on the salary plus the value of the quarters, as he has 
presumably no right of letting, and cannot, therefore, con- 
vert the right of occupancy into money or money’s worth. 


LETTERS, NOTES, ETC. 


Ventilation of Cinemas 
Dr. T. Granam-Scotr (London, W.) writes: May I draw 
the attention of the medical profession, especially medical 
officers of health, to the insanitary condition of some 
cinema theatres. On entering them from the fresh air, 
the atmosphere is so foul that one can hardly breathe. 
Managers should be compelled to have better ventila- 
tion and not crowd the people so closely as they do, 
and at the end of a performance all doors and windows 
ought. to be thrown open. The hygienic conditions of the 
older and smaller places are dreadful. They are a hotbed 
for germs of every kind, a source of infection from influenza 


With reference to Dr. E. 





and catarrh, and a general danger, because peom 
heated up for hours and then go out into the eg 
nausea and headache from the unclean atmosphere, I 
say these conditions apply to the large and 
buildings, but certainly some of the others should be’ 
down or modified. id 


Smoke Abatement and Income Tax 


While no outstanding event is recorded in the second a 


report of the National Smoke Abatement Society 
June 30th, it is evident that a great deal of constr 
and pioneer work is being done by the society, nop 
in exposing the consequences of uncontrolled ‘emigsig 
smoke, but in directing attention to the most 
measures for its elimination. Thus, in the autumn % 
the journal of the society there are authoritative | 
on smokeless fuel and on the progress of the él 
grid, in addition to notes on the public health agpes 
smoke abatement as observed in various parts of 
country. During the year under review several qu 
were asked in the House of Commons concerning legj 
on the subject, and in the House of Lords a. debate 
place in which the suggestion was made that there: 
be a slight remission of rent in State-aided house 
there are no open fires, or a remission of income tg 
Schedule A. The society estimates that if smoke cog 


abolished from this country in a single year, the bene 
the nation would be equivalent to a reduction of one 
of income tax. cc, 


Diet and Dental Caries 


Dr. J. GorpDon CAMERON (Kuala Lumpur) writes: The Jo 


takes three weeks to reach Malaya, and therefore, no ¢ 
the correspondence on diet and dental caries will hay x 
to an end some weeks befcre this letter reaches you. ¥ 
with the Journal of Oct.wber 17th, containing Mr, F 
Broderick’s letter, in fror >of me. I have been most-int 
in Mrs. Mellanby’s findings on diet in relation to d 
caries, and have put them into practice whole-hearte 
my maternity work. Maternity patients here consul 
early in pregnancy, and I invariably explain to them € 
portance of ample vitamins in their diet in relation 
own well-being and the well-being of the child to be 
them to take daily doses of a vitamin food prepa 
famous British firm, in which food are present 

A, B, and D, the last-named being in the form of i 
ergosterol. I further ask them to take a small dog 
calcium daily, plenty of fresh fruit, and. give a few] 
about exercise, bowel regulation, and the like. This ro 
I ask them to carry out from the time at which they 
consult me up to the birth of the baby and for sé 
months afterwards. As a result I find that dental 
almost invariably, does not occur during or after 4 
nancy ; that the mothers to be are exceedingly fit ; tha 
the end of pregnancy they are often healthier than Be 
they became pregnant ; that they are, as a rule, a 
feed their babies themselves, and that the babies 
exceedingly well, both in bone and tooth formation 
general health. As a mere general practitioner, the @ 
practical findings are proof enough for me _ that 
Mellanby has struck the nail on the head. a 


Treatment of Cataract 


Dr. F. W. Cory (Leeds) writes to record that he has ob a 


good results in treating cataract with inunction of ¢ 
parts of ung. hydrarg. ox. flav. and white vaseling 
small quantity of the ointment is placed inside the | 
lids ; the lids are closed, and the eyes gently massaget 
two or three minutes nightly. The following mor 
after rising, the face is bathed with warm water, 
directly afterwards sponged with cold water, and 
Every focal sepsis should be carefully attended to. Di 
and general measures for establishing a healthy 

mind and body must be taken into consideration. 

ophthalmic surgeon of over twenty-five years’ expel 
in ophthalmology (he says), I affirm that cataract @ 
often cured, especially if treated sufficiently early. 


Tetra Forceps ; 
W. Lewis’s improved tetra 101 
(or towel clip), an account of which was given by hil 
last week’s issue (p. 1142), the instrument in quested 

the uppermost of the four illustrated. 


Vacancies 


Notifications of offices vacant in universities, medical cok 


and of vacant resident and other appointments at hosp 
will be found at pages 38, 39, 40, 41, and 44 of our a 
tisement columss, and advertisements as to partnem 
assistantships, and locumtenencies at pages 42 and 43. 
A short summary of vacant posts notified in the adv 
ment columns appears in the Supplement at page 340. 
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Cardiac; Liver and Hepatic; 


Ophthalmia, and Vision, etc. 


A. 


{hdomina! conditions, simulated by cardiac 


symptoms, 511 ; ; ey 
jbdominal emergencies, spinal anaesthesia in, 


FF sins pain: And skin diseases, 335—And 

the spastic colon, 571 

jbhdominal tumours. See Tumours 

jpey, K.: Choline in treatment of menopausal 

symptoms, 301 mae 

Abortifacient apiol poisoning, 600 ; 

jpamt, P.: Immuno-transfusion in strepto- 

eoccal septicaemia, 479 

Abrodil for intravenous urography,266. See also 

Urography ; ; 

Abscess, brain, diagnosis of, 288 

Abscess fixation, the value of, 508 

Abscess, perinephritic, 540 

Abscess of the pregnant uterus, 305 

Abscess, Subphrenic, i05 

Acctabulum, fracture of the, 544 

Acetylcholine bromide in tuberculosis, 85 
Agtylcholine, indications for, 347. [See Journal, 
p.928, for correction 7e dosage] 

Achlorhydria and anaemia, 283 

Acidosis salicylate, 236 

doxman, F. D.: Non-parasitic cysts of the liver,4 
Addison’s disease : Cortical suprarenal extracts 
in, 263—Treatment of, 322 ; 

Adenitis, tuberculous, gold and sulphur in, 64 

Adenoid vegetations, lateral, in the adult, 181 

Adrenaline, action of, o1 abnormal uterine con- 
tractions, 215 

Adrenaline, intracardiac, in neo-natal asphyxia, 





Adrenaline in progressive myopia, 238 . 
dgar, nutrient, determination of hydrogen-ion 
concentration of, 330 

Aglutinogens, erythrocyte, 359 © 

Agranulocytic angina. See Angina 

AcrEN, G.: Cyclic changes in the glycogen con- 
tent of the liver, 276 

Alcohol as a cause of urethral discharge, 249 
Alcoholic, emergency treatment of the, 345 

Mepol in leprosy, 211 

ALEXANDRESCO, G.: The suprarenals in experi- 
nhental rheumatism, 223 

ppeatary canal, defects of conduction in the, 


Alkali in salicylate therapy, value of, 518 
Alkaline incrusted cystitis, 257 
illergic reactions, the nerve factor in, 349 
AIsNIELSEN, A.: Differential diagnosis of 
ovarian haemorrhage, 304 
0, K. W.: Specific prophylaxis of menin- 
gitis, 438 
dvantEa, F.: Liver therapy in anaemia, 210 
Amaurosis during pregnancy, 326 
Anenorrhoea and corpus luteum cysts, 16 
Amicrobic pyuria, 111 
Amoebic dysentery carriers, 439 
Amoebic infestation, treatment of, 294 
Anemia and achlorhydria, 283 
Anemia, hypochromic, primary, 489 
mia, infantile, treatment of, 520 
mia, liver therapy in, 216 
mia, pernicious, liver treatment of, 209, 591 
mia, pernicious, desiccated stomach of 
Whole-hog in treatment of, 453 
mia of pregnancy, 300 
mia, secondary treatment of, 262 
mia, treatment of, 86 
thesia, avertin: In neurological surgery, 
Sl—In general surgery and obstetrics, 397 


Epit, 2 


Renal and Kidney; 





Cancer and Carcinoma ; 








Anaesthesia induction in diahetics, 90 

Anaesthesia, local, in fracture reduction, 395 

Anaesthesia, percaine, 552, 553, 

—* simple and combined, apparatus 
or, 

Ae sodium amytal, limitations of, 


Anaesthesia, spinal, 89—Nupercaine in, 324— 
Extra-ocular muscle paralysis following, 325— 
Intermittent traction in operations under, 341 
—In abdominal emergencies, 555 e 

em effect of on the blood lactic acid, 


| Analgesia in labour, sodium amytal as an, 184 


Anatoxine prophylaxis of diphtheria, 280 

ANDERSEN, O.: The influence of fatigue on anti- 
body formation and infection, 601 

ANDERSON, C. C.: Radium treatment of menor- 
rhagia, 484 

ANDERSON, J. §.: Two forms of the diphtheria 
bacillus, 467 

ANDERSON, N. P.: Fumigation in superficial 
fungus infections, 420 . 

ANDRE-THOMAS: Herpes zoster and encephal- 
itis, 197 

Aneurysm of the pulmonary artery, 176 

_— traumatic, of the temporal artery, 


Aneurysms, intracranial, 3 
— agranulocytic, 410—X-ray treatment of, 


Angina pectoris treated by stovaine injections, 
36—Etiology of, 130—Inhalation therapy in, 
139 


Angioma of the bladder, 29 

Angioma of the brain, arterial, 116 

Angioma of the muscles of the forearm, 589 

Ankylosis with polyarthritis, treatment of, 255 

AnspacH, B. M.: Perforating chorion-epithe- 
lioma of the uterus, 485 

Anthelmintic, tetrachlorethylene as an, 160 

Antibody formation and infection, influence of 
fatigue on, 601 

Anti-coagulant action of uroselectan, 307 

Antigen, Besredka’s, complement fixation with, 


14 

Antiseptics, effect of dilution on, 126 

Anti-tetanic serum, mode of action of, 465 

Antityphoid vaccination followed by herpes 
facialis, 103 

Aa, erent hypertonic salt solution 
in, 57. 

Aortic steno-is, 385 

Apiol poisoning, abortifacient, 600 

Appendicitis in children, 231 

Appendicitis, diagnosis and treatment of, 570 

Appendicitis on the left side, 61 

APPERLY, F. L.: The spastic colon and abdo- 
minal pain, 571 

Aqueous fluid, circulation of the, 521 

ARLOING, F.: A filterable tuberculous virus, 189 

Arsenic in chronic myelogenous leukaemia, 375 

Arsphenamine-resistant syphilis, 282 

Arterial embolectomy, 59 

Arterial hypertension and uterine fibromata, 559 

Arterial spasm, traumatic, 79 

Artery, pulmonary, aneurysm of the, 176 

Artery, temporal, traumatic aneurysm of the, 
515 


Arthritis, chronic, vaccine therapy in, 519 | 
Arthritis, suppurative, in the infant hip-joint, 
98 


Artificial pneumothorax. See Pneumothorax 
Ascaris lumbricoides, meningitis due to, 314 
Aschheim-Zondek reaction. See Zondek 
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Aa W. Ross: Arterial angioma of the brain, 
” ~ ore neo-natal, intracardiac adrenaline in, 


Aspiration of joint effusions, 474 

Asthma, bronchial, ephedrine in, 592 

Asthma, influence ‘of resident hospital treat- 
ment on, 566 

Asystole due to right ventricular stenosis, 337 

Atophan compounds, toxicity of, 497 

Atophan poisoning, treatment of, 450 

Atropine in encephalitis lethargica, 321 

AuBRY, M.: Pulmonary and laryngeal tuber- 
culosis, 406 

Aurantiasis cutis. Carotinaemia 

AvRoussEA0v, L.: Pneumococcal peritonitis, 590 

Auscultation, bistethoscopic binaural, 490 

—— post-vaccinal encephalomyelitis in, 


Avertin anaesthesia. See Anaesthesia 

Axillary pleurisy. See Pleurisy 

AYMAN, D.: Essential hypertension, 98— 
Potassium thiocyanate in essential hyper- 
tension, 159 

Ayres, S.: Fumigation in superficial fungus 
infections, 420 


B. 


BAAGOE, K. H.: Treatment of hay fever with 
pollen vaccines, 5CO 3 
es. L.: Paraplegia following measles, 


Bacillus Calmette-Guérin, virulence of, 19 
Bacillus colt infection and endocarditis, 510 
Bacillus of diphtheria, two forms of, 467 
Bacillus of Koch in the tissues, bacteriolysis of, 


221 
ee tubercle, cultivation of from the blood, 
Bacillus, tubercle, detection of in stained films, 


Bacteriaemia, influenzal, 150 
Bacterial endocarditis. See Endocarditis 
Bacteriolysis of Koch’s bacillus in the tissues, 


221 
—_ P.: The incubation period of measles, 


BakKER, B. M.: Syphilitic cardiac disease, 196 
a A.: Recurrent necrosis of the pancreas, 


Bant, U.: Phrenicectomy, 391 

Bans!i, H. W.: Circulatory efficiency iv heart 
disease, 192 

BanZEr, P.: Surgical treatment of chronic 
obstructive jaundice, 33 

Baracw, A. L.: Oxygen administration in 
cardiac failure, 418 

BARBERO, A.: Mycosis and pulmonary tuber- 
culosis, 332 

Barcrort, J.: Effect of carbon dioxide on 
respiration, 220 

BARELLI, L.: The reticulo-histiocytic apparatus 
and fat metabolism, 360 

BaReEtz, L. H.: Phosphaturia, 536 

BAREER, N. W.: Protein therapy of thrombo- 
angiitis obliterans, 593 

BARRAL, P.: Insulin in ulcus cruris, 235 

BaRrk, J. A.: Differential diagnosis of cerebral 
softening and tumour, 495 

BASTIBLE, C.: The ketogenic treatment of 
epilepsy, 454 

















Battery, J. C. §.: Serum reaction following 
desensitization, 195 


BAUvKE, E. E.: Diagnosis of abdominal tumours, 
230 


Bays, J. B.: Toxaemia due to spider bite, 441 
Bazy, P.: Amicrobic pyuria, 111 
BEARD, H.: The post-cycloplegic test, 423 


BEckK, C. S.: Surgical treatment of the peri- 
cardial scar, 517 
BECKER, S. W.: Etiology and treatment of 


eczema. 594 i 
BEEBE, R. T.: Liver therapy in anaemia. 209 
Behaviour and cerebral development, 482 
BELL, J. R.: Surgery in diabetes, 340 
BENARD, H.: Salicylate acidosis, 236 
Bence-Jones proteoge in multiple myloma, 51 
— E. B.: Carcinoma in osteomyelitis, 


BENJAMIN, E. L.: Influenza bacteriaemia, 150 

BENSAUDE, R.: Secondary therapeutic action of 
bismuth subnitrate, 7 

BEerigL, L.: Myopathic forms of polyneuritic 
syndromes, 24 

BERTRAND, J.: Post-influenzal suppuration of 
ovarian cysts, 187 

BERTRAND, P.: Latent haemorrhage in the 
thyroid gland, 475 

Besredka’s antigen, complement fixation with, 
149 


BESSEMANS, A.: Complement fixation with 
Besredka’s antigen, 149 

BESSESEN, D. H. and A. N.: Oesophageal carci- 
noma, 177 

BickeL, L.: Sex hormone and endothelial per- 
meability, 70 

BIENVENDUE, A.: 
syphilis, 278 

Bile-duct, common, gall-stones in the, 415 

Bile-duct drainage in diabetes and cholelithiasis, 
107 


The leucocyte reaction in 


Bilharzia infestation of the renal pelvis, 542 

Bilirubin, methylene blue as-a test for, 529 

BINEL, B.: Retention of the dead foetus in the 
uterus, 15 

BrIrReEt, C.: Acute benign lymphocytic mening- 
itis, 250 

Bismot, G.: Diphtheria following tonsillectomy, 

om absorption and elimination rate of, 

7 

Bismuth, lipo-soluble, in the treatment of 
syphilis, 113 

Bismuth subnitrate, 
action of, 7 

Bix, H.: Effect of diuretics on the excretion of 
sugar, 488 

BizaRpD, G.: Tumours of joints, 80 

BJORN-HANSEN, H.: Focal infection and rheum- 
atic ailments, 78 

Bladder, angioma of the, 29 

Bladder diverticula, treatment of, 174 

Bladder tumours. See Tumours 

Bladder, urinary, herpes of the, 92 

Bualtn, D.: Syphiloderma pustulosum, 172 

Blepharitis, diphtherial, 473 

Buocu, J. C.: Limitations of x-ray therapy in 
pelvic tumours, 464 

Blood cells, red, sedimentation of, 222 — In 
gonorrhoea, 469 

Blood chemical 
septicaemia, 362 

Blood grouping serums, preservation of, 435 

Blood lactic acid, effect of anaesthetics on, 323 

“— pH, sudden alteration of during delivery, 


secondary therapeutic 


changes in streptococcal 


-B'!ood picture in infantile tuberculosis, 129—In 
whoop:ng-cough, 277 

Rlood pressure in cerebral embolism, 71 

Blood sugar of non-diabetics, effect of opium 


on, 72 
— tubercle bacilli cultivated from the, 95, 
3 


Blood urea in diabetic coma, 73 

Blood volume, circulating, posture and the, 148 

Boas, I.: Detection of occult haemoglobin in the 
faeces, 308 

Bo.LuicER, A.: Sodium thiosulphate excretion 
in pregnancy, 168 

BONANNO, A. M.: 
fever, 18 

Bone, effect of toxic doses of irradiated ergo- 
stero! on, 329 

Bones, fractured. intra-cortical bolting of, 494 

ere, R.: Appendicitis on the left side, 


Blood changes in typhoid 


BogulIEN, Y.: Meningeal spirochaetosis without 
jaundice, 102 

Borrovso, G.: Endocarditis and B. coli infection, 
510 


BoOscHETTI, M.: Squamous epithelium in the 
corporeal endometrium, 402 

Bosk, J. P.: Effect of opium on the blood sugar 
of non-diabetics, 72 

BoTSsFOKD, Mary E.: Pre-operative hypnosis in 
children, 551 

Bouilly's operation for prolapse, 424 

Boutin, R.: The blood urea in diabetic coma, 
a haematology of certain leukaemias, 
24 

ee, L.: Ascending medullary syphilis, 

1 

BRABANT, H.: The Aschheim-Zondek test, 436 

Brain abscess, diagnosis of, 288 

Brain, arterial angioma of the, 116 

Bram, I.: Physostigmine in exophthalmic goitre, 


295 
Bray, G. W.: Enuresis of allergic origin, 296 
Breasts, painful, 93 
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en, A.: Heredity in paternal tuberculosis, 


Briaaes, W. T.: Non-venereal prostatitis, 388 

Britton, J. A.: Delayed symptoms in pneumo- 
coniosis, 226 

BROCKBANK, T. W.: Post-vaccinal myelitis, 408 

BropizE, M.: Active immunization against 
poliomyelitis, 96 

BropIiE, R.: Pityriasis folliculorum, 377 

BropieZ, L.: Pulmonary and laryngeal tuber- 
culosis, 406 

— pneumonia of childhood, treatment of. 


<j post-operative, prevention 

of, 

Brostio: Limitations of x-ray therapy in pelvic 
tumours, 464 

Brovuwa, L.: Pregnancy diagnosis tests, 427 

Brown, D.: Scopolamine associated with other 
hypnotics, 394 

Brown, H. P.: Subphrenic abscess, 105 

Brown. P. W.: Treatment of amoebic infesta- 
tion, 294 

Burcu, J. C.: Etiology of endometrial hyper- 
plasia, 458 

— C. E. L.: Cancer in general practice, 
0 

Burna, G. R.: Card'aé symptoms simulating 
abdominal conditions, 511 

Burns, treatment of, 136 

Burt, C. A. V.: Pneumatic rupture of the 
intestinal canal, 155 

BUTTERFIELD, D. L.: Diagnosis of intracranial 
tumours, 414 

ee J. B.: Herpes zoster and encephalitis, 
197 


Cc. 
Gua. A.: Pseudo-neoplastic syphilitic hepatitis, 
Capet, G. A.: Primary epithelioma of the 


Fallopian tube, 124 
Caesarean section, transverse cervical, 355 


CaFFIER, P.: Syphilitic disease of the corpus 
uteri, 429 
Cairns, H.: Treatment of spinal ependymal 


gliomas, 350 

Calcium metabolism: 
nephritis, 434 

Calcium therapy, 392—In dermatology, 393—In 
diphtheria, 452 

Calculus, renal, post-traumatic, 106 

CALLERIO, C.: The infiuence of fatigue on 
antibody formation and infection, 601 

CALVIN, J. K.: Cholesterol, oedema, 
nephritis in children, 141 

CAMPBELL, G. G.: Sugar intolerance in certain 
skin diseases, 161 

Cancer, cell growth in relation to, 169 

Cancer of the cervix, early, detection of, 459 

Cancer of Fallopian tube, primary, 268 

Cancer in general practice, 60 

Cancer of the lip, 516 

Cancer of oesophagus, 177 

Cancer in osteomyelitis, 447 

Cancer of the corpus uteri, diagnosis of, 242 

Cancer of ureter, primary, 157 

Cancer of uterus and Fallopian tubes, 272 

Cancer in women and the climacteric, 506 

Cann, L. W.: Comparison of the Kahn and 
Wassermann reactions, 188 

CANNON, J. D.: Endometrial hyperplasia, 146 

CAPORALE, L..: Primary carcinoma of ureter, 


In cataract, 237—In 


and 


Carbon dioxide inhalation in hiccups, 63—In 
angina pectoris and intermittent claudication, 
139—Effect of on respiration, 220 

CARCASSONNE, F.: Latent haemorrhage in the 
thyroid gland, 475 

Carcinoma. See Cancer 

Cardiac disease, syphilitic, 196 

Cardiac failure, oxygen administration in, 418 

Cardiac influenza, 334 

Cardiac output: And oxygen utilization, 384—In 
complete heart-block, 467 

Cardiac, symptoms simulating abdominal con- 
ditions, 511 

Cardiac tetralogy, Fallot’s, 132 

Cardiac. Seealso Heart 

CARDINALE, G.: The Congo red tsstin pulmonary 
tuberculosis, 310 ‘ 

Cardio- vascular disease and the teeth, 97 

CaRout, J.: Bile-duct drainage in diabetes and 
cholelithiasis, 107 

CAROTHERS, R. G.: Local anaesthesia in frac- 
ture reduction. 395 

Carotinaemia resulting from restricted diet, 376 

Carr, A. D.: Hyperinsulinism, 21 

CarTER, E. P.: Syphilitic cardiac disease, 196 

CARTIER, P.: Tuberculous hydrocele, 81 

Cartilage plate, epiphyseal, transplantation of, 


34 

CastLE, W. B.: Intravenous injections of liver 
extract, 84 

Cataract, the calcium metabolism in, 237 

Catarrhal gingivitis, 537 

CaTTaNE>, L.: Passage of hormones through 
the placenta, 53 

Cattle, vibrionic diarrhoea in, 170 

CEDERBEKRG, A.: Multiple extra-genital soft 
sores, 251 





Cell growth in relation to cancer, 169 
Cerebra! development and behaviour 48 
Cerebral embolism, the blood preggyre 2 
= oo: acute, 19] in, 7 
erebro-spinal fluid and plas ; 
ti between, 564 " ba ©qUilibrign 
ervicitis, chronic, ambulant trea) 
Cervix, myoma of, acute haemorrhage 24% 
CevaRio, L.: Prevention of post. opiie 
eo eee reer 289 Deratiyg 
HALLAMEL, A.: Meningitis qd 
“ lumbricoides, 314 “= Ascarig 
HAPMAN, C. B.: Decompen 
cirrhosis, 440 Pensated port 
Cuarain, L.: syphilitic parotitis, 3g¢ 
CHAUMET, G.: Radiotherapy with 
medication in localized decalcification 
Chest, ar ot the, 267 578 
CHILD, F. S.: Treatment of ch 
Pe sme d ie — Otto. 
ild-bearivg and pulmonary tubere 
Childbirth, urinary incontinence folleo t 
pe RH tm pe fever in children 7 
Jholelithiasis an iabetes, bile-d Grainag 
in, 107 - 
Cholesterol, oedema, and nephritis in Children, 


Choline in treatment of menopausal 
301 i: 


CHopRA, R. N.: Effect of opium on 
a . ee 72 the blood 
orea: Treated by nirvanol, 179 —P 
ment of, 451 Yrexial treat 
Chorion-epithe|ioma: X-ray treatment of 4. 
And hydatidiform mole, Zondek- Aschhein 
test for, 123 —Perforating, of the uterus, 495 
CHRISTIAN, H. A.: Aortic stenosis, 385 — 
CHRISTOFFERSEN, N. R.: Diagnosis of tuber. 
culosis in children. 144 
CHUNG, Shi-Fan: Relapsing fever in childrep n 
Cestetien in replanted limbs, restoration of 


Circulatory efficiency in heart disease, 192 
ees failure in rn coma, 534 
irculatory system, acute pulmonary oedema 
diseases of the, 491 : in 
Cirrhosis, portal, decompensated, 440 
Cistern puncture, 23 
— intermittent, inhalation 
in, 13 7 
Clavicle, diagnosis of neo-natal fracture of, 4 
Climacteric: Endocrinology of the, 147—Ayg 
cancer in women, 506. 
Cod-liver oil in powder form, 437 
CoGHLAN, C.: Avertin anaesthesia, 397 
Coun, B. N. E.: Osteochondritis dissecans, 97 
Coan, I.: Retroperitonea! tumours, 569 
Cold, common, etiology of the, 22 
Co.Ley, W. B.: Endothelial myeloma, 30 
Colitis, protein therapy in, 234 
Collapse, treatment of, 62 
Colon, iliac, fixation of by acquired bands, % 
Colon, spastic, and abdominal pain, 571 
— fixation with Besredka’s antigen, 


CoNDAMIN, F.: Pre-operative vaccine therapy 
infected fibromata, 45 

CONDOLEON, E.: Mammary enlargement folloy. 
ing prostatectomy, 339 

——— in the alimentary canal, defectsoi, 


Congo red test in pulmonary tuberculosis, 30. 

Connery, J. E.: Liver extract in pernicion 
anaemia, 591 

Constipation, chronic, hydrochloric acid in, 8! 

Consumption. See Tuberculosis : 

Copprez, L.: Treatment of retinal detachment, 


524 

Corpo, M.: Nuclear changes in leucocytes in 
vitro, 602 

Corneal clouding in cranial dysostosis, 151 

Corneal opacities, nodular, 65 

Coronary disease, etiology of, 252 

Coronary innervation and sympathectomy, li? 

Corporeal endometrium. See Endometrium 

Corpus luteum cysts and amenorrhoea, 16 

Corpus uteri, syphilitic disease of the, 429 

Cortical suprarenal extracts. SeeSu 

Cortr, G.: Corpus luteum cysts and amen 
rhoea, 16 

Cottet, J.: Secondary therapeutic action d 
biamuth subnitrate, 7 

Couper, R.: Bacteriolysis of Koch's bacillusis 
the tissues, 221 

Courrots, A.: Acute cerebral rheumatism, If 

7. J.: Malignant hypertension in ch 


CraiG, J. D.: Prophylaxis against rickets, #3 

Cranial dysostosis. See Dysostosis 

CRAWFORD, W. H.: Intracranial haemorrha@ 
of the newborn, 299 mt 

= R.8.: Integration of sensory processes 
y Z 

CrEHANOE, J. L.: Lupus vulgaris treated 
diathermo-coagulation 41 : 

— G. W.: Cell growth in relation 0 cane 

9 


Curzza, T.: Clinical features of pelvic ent? 
metriosis, 460 1 
CUNNINGHAM, R. S.: Etiology of endo 
hyperplasia, 458 
Curetting the uterus. Sce Uterus 
Cutter, M.: Painful breasts, 93 
Cycloplegia, the post-cycloplegic test, 423 
Cystitis, alkaline incrusted, 257 
Cysts of the corpus luteum and amenorrhoeslt 
Cysts, hydatid, ruptured, course and trea 
of, 175 
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r, non-parasitic, 4 

O18 ovary. post-influenzal suppuration of, 

eo of ovary and pregnancy, 167 

Ome ot the pancreas, 51 ; 

frais of yagina obstructing delivery, 398 


D. 


pon, G. M. : Food poisoning apparently due to 
staphylococci, 583 “ 
sow, L. Indications of acetylcholine, 347 __ 
we. p. A.: Pregnancy complicated by systemic 
gx, W.: Primary hypochromic anaemia, 


Damese 

ier. w. E.: Avertin anaesthesia in neuro- 
Jogical surgery, 351 ; 
perf, G.: Venous pressure and habitual 
abortion, 46 , 

DANIELOPOLU, D.:. Sympathectomy and the 
goronary innervation, 1 ‘ 

paves, L. E.: Symptomatic treatment of 
narcolepsy, 35 


pAoULAs: The leucocyte reaction in syphilis, 
aoe, R.: Malignant tumours of the bladder, 


DisriDAR. . K. G.: Effect of dilution on anti- 
tics, 12 ; 
sn. D. T.: Achlorhydria and anaemia, 283 
pavs, D. M.: Kidney resection, 134 
pavis, M.: Friedman’s modification of the 
Aschheim-Zondek test, 556 
, R.: Anatoxine prophylaxis of diph- 
theria, 280 s / 
Decalcifications, localized, radiotherapy and 
internal medication in, 578 
Dg CARVALHO, L.: Radiography of pulmonary 
vessels, 264 ; 
cone J.: Paralysis of the dilators of the 
larynx, 
DeckNER, K.: Treatment of ureteral fistula, 576 
Dgrrrick, S.: Relapsing fever in children, 27 
DetaGuarpi4, J.: Intestinal syphilis, 496 
DeLANNoy: Ovarian cysts and pregnancy, 167 
De LAVERGNE, V.: Incubation period of spiro- 
chaetosis icterohaemorrhagica, 383 
De Lez, J. b,: Use of narcotics in obstetrics 
and gynaecology, 49 
Delivery: Obstructed by vaginal cysts, 398— 
Sudden alteration of the blood pH during, 580. 
See also Labour 
DeLuca. A.: Bilharzia infestation of the renal 
pelvis, 542 / 
Dr MaRTEL: Diagnosis of temporal tumours, 


2 
Denes, G.: Streptococcaemia and latent tuber- 
culosis, 567 
Dermatitis venenata due to shoe leather, 595 
Dermatology, calcium therapy in, 393 
Dermato-myositis, 470 
Dementia paralytica treated by diathermy, 206 
_ praecox, the nature and treatment of, 


De NavaSQuEZ,S.: Comparison of the Kahn and 
Wassermann reactions, 188 

Dermatitis from sweat bands of hats, 378 
— A. G.: Prophylaxis against rickets, 


Descuin, L.: Myocardial infarction, 1 

DEscoMBEY, P.: Permeability of the meningeal 
barrier, 528 

Desensitization followed by serum reaction, 195 
De Szze, S.: The blood pressure in cerebral 
embolism, 71 

DeveER, J. A.: Tuberculosis simulating acute 
leukaemia, 471 

Devic, A.: Myopathic forms of polyneuritic 
syndromes, 24 

DHARMENDRA: Pregnancy diagnosis tests, 428 
_— and cholelithiasis, bile duct drainage 


Diabetes, complications of, 535 

Diabetes mellitus and pregnancy, 486 

Diabetes, surgery in, 340 

Diabetic coma: The blood urea in, 73—Circula- 
tory failure in, 534 

Diabetics, anaesthesia induction in, 90 

trhoea, vibrionic, in cattle, 170 

oe F. A.: Calcium therapy in dermatology, 


i. J.S.: Endocrinology of the climacteric, 


Diathermo-coagulation in the treatmentof lupus 
vulgaris, 41 


Diathermy : In the treatment of dementia 
Paralytica, 206—Removal of tonsils by, 445 

HL, f.; The nerve factor in allergic reac- 
tions, 349 


Panphalon, lesions of the sympathetic centres 
8, 
4 restricted, carotinaemia resulting from, 


Deter, F.: The pyrogallic acid treatment of 
lupus vulgaris, 164 
letetic therapy and hypertension, 293 
isting, duration of weight reduction after, 171 
tal examination in rectal diseases, 319 
Digitalis combined with ephedrine, 545 

talis, indications for, 138 

HIT, B. D.: Alepol in leprosy, 211 
GER, J. E.: Yellow feverin white mice, 225 














Diphtheria, anatoxine prophylaxis of, 280 
Diphtheria bacillus, two forms of the, 467 
Diphtheria, calcium treatment of, 452 
Diphtheria, cutaneous, in the infant, 502 
Diphtheria followed by purpura haemorrhagica, 


357 
Diphtheria following tonsillectomy, 446 
Diphtheria, immunization of infants against, 


Diphtheria, renal function in, 306 

Diphtheria, toxoid immunization against, 346 

Diphtheria in Uruguay, 26 

Diphtherial blepharitis, 473 

Diphtherial paralysis, transient, 587 

Disseminated parapsoriasis. See Parapsoriasis 

Dirtricu, R. J.: Lumbo-sacral spina bifida 
occulta, 477 

Diuretics, effect of on the excretion of sugar, 488 

Diverticula of the bladder, treatment of, 174 

Diverticulum, Meckel’s, strangulation of, 82 

— 8. M.: The occipito-posterior position, 

Dourn, M.: Indications for follicular hormone 
therapy, 548 

Donat, G. 8.: Strangulation of Meckel’s diver- 
ticulum, 82 

Donato, J.: The renal function in diphtheria, 


Doyz, J. B.: Symptomatic treatment of narco- 
lepsy, 35 

DrAGANESCO, §.: Dermato-myositis, 470 

an. P.: Bouilly’s operation for prolapse, 

DuBLINEAU: Bacteriolysis of Koch’s bacillus in 
the tissues, 221 

DuBnNER, I.: Post-traumatic renal calculus, 106 

Duodenal ulcer. See Ulcer 

Dupont, Yves: Gold and sulphur in tuberculous 
adenitis, 64 

DussELpDORP, M.: Lagleyza-Von Hippel disease, 


240 
—_ R. E.: The transmission of typhus fever, 


Dysentery, amoebic, carriers of, 439 
Dysostosis, cranial, corneal clouding in, 151 
Dystopia, venal, crossed, 200 


E. 


Ear, middle, tuberculosis in the, 182 

Ear. See also Otitis media 

EARLAM, M. S. S.: Sodium thiosulphate excre- 
tion in pregnancy, 168 

Eclampsia, somnifen in, 271 

Ectopic decidual tissue in absence of pregnancy, 


Eczema, etiology and treatment of, 594 

Eezema, infantile, 162 

Eautorr, W. G.: Thiocyanate therapy in hyper- 
tension, 320 

— K.: Treatment of atophan poisoning, 


ErnHorRN, M.: Dilating the pylorus, 58—Esti- 
mating renal and hepatic function, 358 

Electrocardiogram, significance of large Q waves 
in the, 532 

Electrocardiography of school children, 503 

Elephantiasis, familial, of the gums, 371 

ELKELES, A.: Etiology of infective mono- 
nucleosis, 133 

EuuioTr, C. R.: 
vaginitis, 354 

Euxis, GL. B.: The cardiac output in complete 
heart-block, 407 

ELuIson, J. B.: Thrombo- phlebitis migrans in 
scarlet fever, 405 

Embolectomy, arterial, 59 

Embolism, cerebral, the blood pressure in, 71 

Embolism, fat, 448 

Embolism from injected varicose veins, risk of, 
254 

Emetine in pulmonary gangrene, 40 

Empyema, septic, etiology and prognosis of, 539 

Empyema, treatment of, 232 baer 

Emphysema, subcutaneous, following aspiration 
of foreign body, 233 

Endocarditis and B. colt infection, 510 

Encephalitis and herpes zoster, 197 

Eacephalitis lethargica, atropine in, 321 

Encephalitis and meningitis following acute 
infectious diseases, 584 

Encephalitis, post-vaccinal, etiology of, 75 

Encephalomyelitis, post-vaccinal, in Australia, 


Treatment of gonococcal 


229 
Endocarditis, asymptomatic subacute bacterial, 
565 


Endocar litis, influenzal, subacute, 366 

Endocarditis, rheumatic, acute, general treat- 
ment of, 9 , 

Endocrinology of the climacteric, 147 — 

Endometrial hyperplasia, 145, 146—Etiology of, 
458 

Endometriosis, pelvic, clinical features of, 460 

Endometrium, corporeal, squamous epithelium 
in the, 402 

Endothelial myetoma, 30 

Endothelial permeability and sex hormone, 70 

Enocksson, B.: Sedimentation of red cells, 222 

Enteric fever. See Fever 

Enuresis of allergic origin, 296 

Ephedrine iu bronchial asthma, 592 

Ephedrine combined with digitalis, 543 

Epilepsy, the ketogenic treatment of, 454 





Belpbzese! cartilage plate, transplantation of 
e 


Epithelioma of Fallopian tube, primary, 124 
Epithelioma of uterus and sarcoma, 120 
Epithelio-sarcoma of the gall. bladder, 543 
Epithelium, squamous: In the corporeal endo- 
— 402—And mucous cervical polypi, 


Erp, K. H.: Traumatic aneurysm of the 
temporal artery, 515 

Ergosterol, irradiated, the effect on bone of 
toxic doses of, 329 

Erysipelas, chronic, vaccine treatment of, 419 

Erysipeloid, 43 

Erythema nodosum as a tuberculosis problem 
in school children, 

Erythrocyte agglutinogens, 359 

EscaRAVAGE, M.: Contagiousness of herpes 
zoster, 533 

Exercises, physical, during tbe puerperium, 505 

Exophthalmic goitre. See Goitre 

Extra-genital sores. See Sores 

Extrauterine pregnancy. See Pregnancy 


F. 


FabBER, E.: Duration of weight reduction after 
dieting, 17 
—_ K.: Perihilar pulmonary tuberculosis, 


FaBRE, R.: The significance of hypotension, 77 

FABRITIUvS, H.: Bistethoscopic binaural auscul- 
tation, 490 

Facon, E.: Dermato-myositis, 470 

Daseet detection of occult haemoglobin in the, 


Fallopian tube, carcincma, primary of, 268 
Fallopian tube, epithelioma. primary, of, 124 
ow tubes in the foetus, permeability of, 


Fallopian tubes and uterus, carcinoma of, 272 

Fallot’s cardiac tetralogy, 132 

Fat atrophy following insulin injections, 530 

Fat embolism, 448 

Fat metabolism and the reticulo-hystiocytic 
apparatus, 360 

Fatigue, influence of on antibody formation and 
infection, 601 

FAULKNER, D. M.: Primary synovial tumours 
of joints, 342 

Favuvet, E.: Treatment of puerpera! sepsis, 165 

FaVERO, B. : Cultivation of tubercle bacilli from 
the blood, 95 

Fawcett, K. &.: Extra-ocular muscle paralysis 
following spinal anaesthesia, 325 

FERGUSON, J. A.: Carcinoma of uterus and 
Fallopian tubes, 272 

Fever, enteric: Blood changes in, 18—Cerebral 
symptoms in, 228—Hyperazotaemic nephritis 
in, 173—In the inoculated, 438 

Fever, relapsing in children, 27 

Fever, scarlet: Experimental production of, 17 
—Schultz-Charlton reaction in relapses of, 74 
—Serotherapy in, 207, 208 — Immunization 
against, 291, 292—Early nephritis in, 312— 
Thrombo-phlebitis migrans in, 405 

Fever, typhus: The tuberculin test in, 10¢—The 
transmission of, 466 

Fever, typhus, endemic, and the rat flea, 531 

Fever, undulant, treatment of, 348 

Fever, yellow: In white mice, 225—Testing for 
immunity to, 582 

Fibromata, infected, 
therapy of, 45 

Fibromata of uterus and arterial hypertension, 


559 
Fibula, isolated forward dislocation of the, 203 
Films, stained, detection of tubercle baccilli in, 


pre-operative vaccine 


382 
FINLAND, M.: Treatment of lobar pneumonia, 
260 


Fistula, ureteral, treatment of, 527, 576, 577 

Fixation abscess. See Abscess 

Flea, rat, and endemic typhus, 531 

FLUHMANN, C. F.: Endometrial hyperplasia, 145 

Focal infection in acute and chronic nephritis, 
57—And rheumatic ailments, 78 

Foetal death, radiographical diagnosis of, 399 

Foetus, dead. retention of in uterus, 15 

FoaeEpD, J.: The risk of embolism from injected 
varicose veins, 254 

Follicular hormone therapy, indications for, 548 

Food poisoning: Due toSalmonella infection, 309 
—Apparently due to staphylococci, 583 

Foot, paralytic deformity of the, 285 

Foot-and-mouth virus in vaccine lymph, 127 

Forp, F. J.: Calcium and phosphorus meta- 
bolism in nephritis, 434 

Foreign body, subcutaneous emphysema follow- 
ing aspiration of, 233 

ForkKNER. C. E : Arsenic in chronic myelogenous 
leukaemia, 375 

ForsBERrG, R.: Schuller’s disease, 202 ‘ 

Forster, A. l.: Removal of tonsils by dia- 
thermy, 445 

ForstmR. K. A.: The vitamin content of 
fermented milks, 274 

Fournaun, J: Acute 
meningitis, 99 

Fracture of the acetabulum, 544 : 

Fracture of clavicle, neo-natal, diagnosis of. 244 

Fracture reduction, local anaesthesia in, 595 

Fractured bones, intra-cortical bolting of, 494 


benign lymphocytic 
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FRANKEN, H.: Apparatus for simple and com- 
bined anaesthesia, 88 

FREDERIKSEN, J. A.: Diagnosis of tuberculosis 
in children, 144 

FREEMAN-DABL, J.: Schuller’s disease, 202 

FREMONT-SMITH, F.: Equilibrium between the 
cerebro-spinal fluid and plasma, 564 

FRIEDBERGER, E.: The influence of fatigue on 
antibody formation and infection, 601 

FRIEDEMANN, U.: Etiology of infective mono- 
nucleosis, 133 

FRIEDENWALD, J. §.: Circulation of the aqueous 
fluid, 521 

FRIEDLANDER, Mae: Thyroid 
thrombo-angiitis obliterans, 498 

FRIEDMANN: Diphtherial blepharitis, 473 

Friedman’s modification of the Aschheim- 
Zondek test, 556 

FromMo.t, G.: Acute haemorrhage from myoma 
of the cervix, 526 

Fuwconis, H.: Treatment of menstrual dis- 
orders, 328 

Functional tests in renal disease, 52 

Fungus infection of sweat, 331 

—" infections, superficial, fumigation in, 


therapy in 


FURNELL, H. G.: Protozoal vaginitis, 218 
Foraai, Y.: Experimental production of scarlet 
fever, 17 


G. 


GADE, F. G.: Cancer in women and the climac- 
teric, 506 
=~ J.: Enteric fever in the inoculated, 


am. F. J.: Osteomyelitis of the os calcis, 


Gall-bladder disease, reflex tenderness in. 476 

Gall-bladder, epithelio-sarcoma of the, 543 

Gall-bladder function after operations on the 
stomach, 343 

Gall-bladder, typhoid perforation of, 416 

Gall-stones in the common bile duct, 415 

Gangrene, pulmonary emetine in, 40 

GaRcIn, R.: Lesions of the sympathetic centres 
of the diencephalon, 481 

GaRD, R. L.: Aneurysm of the pulmonary 
artery, 176 

GakEISO,J.8.: Spinal anaesthesia in abdominal 
emergencies, 555 

Gastric function of ulcer cases, 509 

Gastric resection followed by glycaemia, 190 

Gastric ulcer. S-e Ulcer 

Gastric. See also Stomach 

Gatk, J.: Insulinin uleus cruris, 235 

GEIGER, J. C.: Outbreaks of food poisoning due 
to Salmonella infection, 309 

Gelatin for liver function tests, 431 

GELFAND, H. H.: Multiple etiology of hay fever 
attacks, 227 

Genitals, tuberculosis of the, 461 

GERARD, H. L.: Cardiac influenza, 334 

GERNEZ, L.: Ovarian cysts and pregnancy, 167 

GILBERT, N. C.: Combination of digitalis with 
ephedrine, 545 

GILES, R.G.: Treatment of chronic myelogenous 
leukaemia, 550 

Gingivitis, catarrhal, 537 

Gingivitis of pregnancy, 599 

GIRDLESTONE, G. R.: Operative treatment of 
Pott’s paraplegia, 344 

Gland, thyroid: Tertiary syphilis of the, 28— 
Latent haemorrhage in the, 475 

GuassER, B.: Acute vulval ulceration, 68 

Glaucoma and iritis, 67 

Gliomas, spinal ependymal, treatment of, 350 

Glomerulus, renal, functions of the, 562 

— injections in muscular rheumatism, 


Glycaemia after gastric resection, 190 

Glycogen content of the liver, cyclic changes in 
the, 276 

Goar, E. L.: Nodular corneal opacities, 65 

— F.: Treatment of chorea by nirvanol, 

GOECKERMAN, W. H.: Cutaneous lymphoblas- 
toma, 493—Treatment of psoriasis, 499 

Goitre complicating pregnancy, 581 

Goitre, exophthalmic: Surgical treatment of, 
256—Physostigmine in, 295—Iodine in, 549 

Gold salts in lupus erythematosus, 8 

Gold and sulphur in tuberculous adenitis, 64 

GOLDBERG, A. H.: Cholesterol, oedema, and 
nephritis in children. 141 

GOLDBLOoM, A.: Active immunization against 
poliomyelitis, 96 

GOLDBURGH. H. L.: Subacute influenzal endo- 
carditis. 366 

GouvEN. L. A.: Carbon dioxide inhalation in 
hiccups, 63 

Gomez, D. M.: The mechanism of alternation 
of the pulse, 472 

Gonadotropic hormones, 468 

Gonococcal vaginitis, treatment of, 354 


Gonorrhoea: Diagnosis of, 327—Red cell sedi- 
mentation rate in. 469 
GONTHIER. B.: Tetrachlorethylene as an 


anthelmintic, 160 
GORDING, R : 
ailments, 78 
— B.: Etiology and treatment of obesity, 


Focal infection and rheumatic 





Gouin, J.: The leucocyte reaction in syphilis, 
278 


GouNELLE, H.: Herpes facialis following anti- 
typhoid vaccination, 103—Lumbo-sacral mye- 
litis, 409 

Gournay. J. J.: The renal function in diph- 
theria, 306 

Grauwam, S.: Value of alkali 
therapy, 518 , 

Gram, H.C.: The influence of resident hospital 
treatment on asthma, 566 

GRANDOLAUDE, C.: Injection treatment of 
varicose veins, 318 

Grasso, R.: Amoebic dysentery carriers, 439 

GRAVES, A. M.: Raynaud’s disease, 413 

GravEs, W. P.: Uterine suspension, 47 

Graves’s disease, x-ray treatment of, 457 

GREEN-ARMYTAGE, V. B.: Operative treatment 
of ovarian tumours, 426 

GREENE, C.H.: Treatment of Addison's disease, 
322 


in salicylate 


GREENGARD, J.: Immunization of infants 
against diphtheria, 492 

GREENBILL, J. P.: Protozoal vaginitis, 217 

GReEMME, A.: Herpes of the urinary: bladder, 
92 

GrosourtH, G.: Circulatory efficiency in heart 
disease, 192 

GrUNBAvM, F.: Strophanthin therapy, 547 

GUICHARD, R.: Radiographical diagnosis of the 
pyelonephritis of pregnancy, 456 

GuIDIcELLI, J. P. P.: Tertiary syphilis of the 
thyroid gland, 28 

GuILLAIN. G.: Lesions of the sympathetic 
centres of the diencephalon, 481 

GUNTHER, Anne: Toxic properties of staphylo- 
coccal filtrates, 403 

GURNEE, W. §8.: Treatment of gonococcal 
vaginitis, 354 

Gurariz£, D.; Intermittent traction in opera- 
tions under spinal anaesthesia, 341 

Gynaecology, narcotics in, 49 


H. 


Haas, 8. L.: Transplantation of the epiphyseal 
cartilage plate, 34 

Haematology of certain leukaemias, 245 

—_—- occult, in the faeces, detection of, 

Haemolytic jaundice. See Jaundice 

Haemolytic gtreptococci. See Streptococci 

Haemoplastin in Henoch’s purpura, 501 

Haemorrhage, acute, from myoma of the cervix. 


Haemorrhage, intracranial, of the new-born, 299 
Haemorrhage, latent, in the thyroid gland, 475 
as ovarian, differential diagnosis of, 


Haemorrhage, post-menopausal, and ovarian 
tumours, 579 

ee post-partum, delayed, treatment 
of, 

Haemorrhage, uterine, from essential thrombo- 
penia. 219 

Haun, E.: Traumatic aneurysm of the temporal 
artery, 515 

HatnEs, C. E.: Recovery from generalized 
streptococcal infection, 449 

Hauu J.R.: Food poisoning apparently due to 
staphylococci, 583 

Hatwock, E. K.: Early treatment of squint, 421 

Hallux valgus, surgical cure of, 6 

HamantT: Detection of early cervical cancer, 459 

HAMBLEN, E. C.: Sddium amytal as an anal- 
gesic in labour, 184 

HAMBRECHT, L.: The blood picture in whooping- 
cough, 277 

HaMBLIN, D. O.: Sodium amytal as an anal- 
gesic in labour. 184 

Hamit B. M.: The blood picture in infantile 
tuberculosis, }29 

HAMMERSCHMIDT, E.: Red cell sedimentation 
rate in gonorrhoea, 469 

HANSEN, 8.: Results of treatment of varicose 
veins by injection, 201 

HAppo.p, F. C.: Two forms of the diphtheria 
bacillus. 467 

HarKIns, M. J.: Erysipeloid, 43 

HARRINGTON, Ethel R.: Corneal clouding in 
cranial dysostosis, 151 

Harris. 1.: Cardiac output and oxygen utiliza- 
tion, 384 

HaRRoweEs, W. McC.: 
episode, 118 

HARVIER, P.: Bile-duct drainage in diabetes 
and cholelithiasis. 107 

HavutTant, A.: Tracheotomy in stages, 10 

Hay fever attacks: Multiple etiology of, 227— 
Treated with pollen vaccine, 500 

HaYwWARD, Emeline P.: Mental derangements 
in hypothyroidism, 365 

Hazuip, J. O.: Tularaemic meningitis, 538 

Heap, J. R.: Delayed symptoms in pneumo- 
coniosis, 226 

Heart-block, complete, the cardiac output in, 
407 

Heart disease in adults, sudden death from, 281 

Heart disease, circulatory efficiency in, 192 

Heart disease and pregnancy, 48, 425 

Heart. See also Cardiac 


The reactive manic 


HEINICHEN, W.: The nerve factor in allergic } 
reactions, 349 





Heliotherapy, artificial and natural, 49 
HELL¥oRS, A. : Thyroxine in obesity, 37 
a... of ej —: 363 *9T—~Simplg 
ELMHOLZ. H. F.: Corneal cloudi 
pqazaontonis. = nents: ding in Cranial 
ENDERSON, Y.: Inhalation ther 
pectoris and intermittent claudiesticn wet 
Menech’s Po: haemoplastin in, 501° 
ENSON, P. P.: Hypertonic salt so 
operative anuria, 573 lution in pog, 
Hepatic function, estimation of, 358 
Hepatitis, pseudo-neoplastic 8yDhilitic. 338 
Heredity in paternal tuberculosis, 279 ° 
+ go rae : SS urography, 266 
erpes facialis following antit: : 
tion, 103 vPhoid acting 
Herpes of the urinary bladder, 92 
Herpes zoster, contagiousness of, 533 
a — dy fac seneage 197 
ERRIOK, J. B.: Etiology of coron 
252 SFY discus, 
HERTZ, J.: Chronic pancreatitis, 135 
Hiccups, carbon dioxide inhalation in, 63 
Hicks, H. M.: Congenital haemorrhagic telgy, 
giectasia, 101 
Hinu, T. R.: The vibration sense in POst-en, 
cephalitic Parkinsonism, 212 ¢ 
Hilum tuberculosis. See Tuberculosis 
HINGLAIS, H.: Pregnancy diagnosis tests, 497 
HIntNER, H.: Erythrocyte agglutinogens, 33 
Hip, congenital dislocation of the, 317 
—. infant, suppurative arthritis in the, 


Hip-joint, osteomyelitis of the, 369 

Hocu.orr, A. W.: Curetting the uterus from 
the abdomen, 186 ‘ 

HorrMan, J.: Perforating chorion-epithelions 
of the uterus, 485 

Horrmann, 8. S.: Haemoplastin in Henoch’s 
purpura, 501 

Hormann, H.: Intracardiac adrenaline in neo. 
nata! asphyxia, 158 

Salt-free dieting during preg. 


The toxicity of atophan com. 


HoFsTEIW, J.: 
nancy, 303 

HOGuER, F.: 
pounds, 497 

Hog’s stomach. See Stomach 

Houuwec, W.: Indications 
hormone therapy, 548 

Houpen, F. C.: Treatment of gonococcal 
vaginitis, 354 

Houten, C.: Functional tests in renal disease, 
52 


for follicular 


HouzBacu, E.: Treatment of collapse, 62 

HookEy, J. A.: Senile and seborrhoeic keratosis, 
42 

Hopkins, H. H.: Subcutaneous juxta-articular 
nodules, 253 é 

HOppneERr, H.: Tuberculosis and sterility, 119 

Hormone, sex, and endothelial permeability 


70 
Hormone therapy, follicular, indications for, 
548 


Hormones, gonadotropic, 468 

Hormones, passage of through the placenta, 53 

Horn, O,: The risk of embolism from injected 
varicose veins, 254 ‘ 

Horn, Z.: Cod-liver oil in powder form, 437 

Horton, J. D.: Primary carcinoma of Fallopian 
tube, 268 

Hoskins, R. G.: The nature and treatment of 
dementia praecox, 117 

Houvet, J. E.: Treatment of hyperemesis gravi- 
darum, 273 : 

Houaa, G. de N.: The Pirquet test, 387 

Hoyt, L. H.: Thiocyanate therapy in hyper- 
tension, 320 

HUBINONT, G.: Diogenes of ruptured extra- 
uterine pregnancy, 

HucvuEnw, R.: Gold and sulphur in tuberculous 
adenitis, 64 : b 

Humoral changes in insulin hypoglycaemia, 361 

Hydatid cysts, ruptured, course and treatment 
of, 175 } f é 

Hydatidiform mole and chorion-epithelioms, 
the Zondek-Aschheim test for, 123 

Hydrocele, tuberculous, 81 ; 

Hydrochloric acid in chronic constipation, 87 

Hydrogen-ion concentration of nutrient agar, 
determination of, 330. é 

Hyperazotaemic nephritis. See Nephritis 

Hyperemesis gravidarum, treatment of, 273 

Hyperinsulinism, 20, 21 

Hyperplasia, endometrial, 145, 146, 458 : 

Hyperpyrexia, post-operative in young children, 
5 


Hypertension, arterial, and uterine fibromats, 
559 


Hypertension and dietetic therapy, 293. : 

Hypertension, essential, 98 — Potassium thio- 
cevanate in, 159 

Hypertension, malignant, in childhood, 194 

Hypertension. persistent, with pregnancy 
toxaemia, 216 t 

Hypertension, thiocyanate therapy in, 320 

Hypertension, treatment of, 114 

Hypnosis, pre-operative, in children, 551 

Hypnotics, scopolamine associated with, 34 

Hypochromic anaemia, primary, 489 

Hypoglycaemia accompanying pancreatic hyper- 
trophy, 55 

Rypogiycacmia, insulin, humoral changes it, 
361 

Hypotension, significance of, 77 : 

Hypothyroidism, mental derangements in, * 

Hysterectomy for large gangrenous polyps 
the uterus 557 — 

Hysterectomy, vaginal, 357 
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sso lon eetimation of renal and hepatic 
fanotion 


jon, 308 
iseases, acute, followed by encephal- 
ple oningitis, 584 


diac, 3 : 
wie and the puerperium, 430 
ngal bacteriaemia, 150 é 
om. §. D.: Psychotic manifestations in 
qnyroidism. 485 ; 
ion therapy in angina pectoris and inter- 
ot teot claudication, 139 _ 
injections. perivascular, accidental, treatment 


Ch hypoglycaemia, humoral changes in, 
shin injections followed by fat atrophy, 530 
‘n in malnutrition, 417 ay ‘ 
olin treatment, men‘al complications in, 152 
palin treatment of ulcus cruris, 235 
intestinal canal, pneumatic rupture of the, 155 
igiracranial aneurysms. See Aneurysms 
ial haemorrhage. See Haemorrhage 
ipiracranial pressure, increased, treatment of, 





ial tumours, diagnosis of, 414 
cortical bolting of fractured bones, 494 
uralpregnancy. See Pregnancy 
Jodine, colloidal, in the treatment of pneumonia, 


ee in exophthalmic goitre, 549 
oils producing meningitis, 575 
piridon acetate of sodium. See Uroselectan 
jritisand glaucoma, 67 
jpwowntcKA, L. : Diagnosis of gonorrhoea, 327 


J. 
joxson, A. S.: Thyroidectomy with the radio- 
ife, 199 


joosl, L.: Cistern puncture, 23 

jcop, M.: Lateral adenoid vegetations in the 
lt, 181 ; 

em H. A.: Radiography of the chest, 267 

jaundice, haemolytic, 154 f 

Jaundice, _—— chronic, surgical treat- 

ment of, Laie 

jensen, O. G.: Determination of hydrogen-ion 
concentration of nutrient agar, 330 

JgessEN, J.: Results of the radical operation for 

otitis media, 183 

JoanseN, A. Hecht: Serous meningitis and 

infectious mononucleosis, 333 

Jonnson, C. A.: Combination of digitalis with 

ephedrine, 545 . . 

Jounston, H. W.: Urinary incontinence follow- 

ing childbirth, 243 

int effusions, aspiration of, 474 

Jointtumours. See Tumours 

JourRAIN, E.: Mental complications of insulin 

treatment, 152 : 

Jones, PF. S.: Vibrionic diarrhoea in cattle, 170 

Jonpan, A.C. : Fixation of iliac colon by acquired 

bands, 368 actin 

JonpaNn, E. O.: Food poisoning apparently due 

to staphylococci, 583 

Jonres, E.: Cyclic changes in the glycogen con- 

tent of the liver. 276 

JosnPHs, H.: Treatment of infantile anaemia, 


JosseRAN, P. P.: Chronic ulceration of the 
vulva, 1 

Jupp, E. 8.: Pancreatic cysts, 3|\—Gall-stones 
in the common bile-duct, 415 

Jone, A.: Treatment of polyarthritis with anky- 
losis, 255 

Jéreens, O.: Treatment of ureteral fistula, 577 
Just, E.: Intra-cortical bolting of fractured 
bones, 494 

WustiIn-BESANGON, L.: The blood pressure in 
cerebral embolism, 71 

Joxta-articular nodules, subcutaneous, 253 


K. 


KursPer, E.: Calcium in diphtheria, 4£2 

TER, G.: Salt excretion in obesity, 128 
ot Wassermann reactions, comparison 
. H.: Gall-bladder function after opera 
tions on the stomach, 313 

INow, R.: Treatment of burns. 136 

Kast, Marie B.: Limitations of sodium amytal 
anaesthesia, 396 

Ketter, R.: Trial labour, 91 

ae H. A.: Endemic typhus and the rat flea, 


Kennepy, F.: Treatment of increased intra- 
cranial pressure, 204 

eratosis, senile and seborrhoeic, 42 

SEL, K.: Osteochondritis dissecans, 370 
Ketogenic treatment of epilepsy, 454 

EL, K.: Deaths following therapeutic 


injections of varicose veins, 286 














ea E. L. : Nupercaine in spinal anaesthesia, 


Kiana, 8. M.: Comparison of ophthalmic oint- 
ments and solutions, 

Kidney resection, 134 

Kidney. See also Renal 

KIEGER-PARENT, M.: Nervous complications of 
acute leukaemia, 198 

KIENE, E.: Red cell sedimentation rate in 
gonorrhoea, 469 

KirBy, D. B.: The calcium metabolism in 
cataract, 237 

Kiscu, F.: Angina pectoris, 130 

KisTHInios, N.: The mechanism of alternation 
of the pulse, 474 

KLAUDER, J. V.: Erysipeloid, 43 

KLEINKNECHT, A.: Epithelio-sarcoma of the 
gall-bladder, 543 

Kurna, D. H.: Aspiration of joint effusions, 474 

Knee, syphilitic synovitis of the, 258 

Knox, Elizabeth: Congenital haemorrhagic 
telangiectasia, 101 

Knott, R. E.: The transmission of trachoma 
and cultivation experiments, 275 

—* bacillus in the tissues, bacteriolysis of, 


KogEniG: Detection of early cervical cancer, 459 

KoreniGc, M. T.: Treatment of dementia para- 
lytica by diathermy, 206 

— L.: The effect of saponin in spinach, 


Koumer. J. A.: Specific prophylaxis of menin- 
gitis, 478 

Kortriors, E.: Treatment of collapse, 62 

KusBig, L. S.: Cerebral development and 
behaviour, 482 

KUHNEL, P.: Percaine anaesthesia, 553 

—: Vaginal secretion in early pregnancy, 

Kuntz, Marcelle: Acetylcholine bromide in 

tuberculosis, 85 


L. 


LaBBE, M.: The blood urea in diabetic coma, 
| ia haematology of certain leukaemias, 


Labour: Occipito-posterior cases, treatment of, 
13—Occipito-posterior position, 241—Sodium 
amytal as an analgesic in, 184—Sudden altera- 
tion of the blood pH during, 780—Trial, 91 

ne acid, blood, effect of anaesthetics on, 


i aon A.:; Treatment of mensirual disorders, 


LAFITTE, M.: Pneumococcal peritonitis, 297 

LAGERSEN, R. W.: Uterine suspension, 558 

Lagleyze- Von Hippel disease, 240 

LAIGNEL-LAVASTINE, M.: Meningeal spirochae- 
tosis without jaundice, 102 

LAMBRET, M.: Injection treatment of varicose 
veins, 318 

LANGERON, L.: Treatment of angina pectoris by 
stovaine injections, 36 

Lanavors, L. J.: Urinary tract infections during 
pregnancy, 400 

LARRIBERE, J.: Somnifen in eclampsia, 271 

Larynx, dilators of the, paralysis of, 11 

LAUTIER, Marie: The suprarenals in experi- 
mental rheumatism, 223 

LAWEN, A.: Surgical treatment of exophthalmic 
goitre, 256 

LAWLEssS, T. K.: Treatment of accidental peri- 
vascular injections, 290 

LAWRENCE, H.: Pityriasis folliculorum, 377 

— shoe, causing dermatitis venenata, 


9 

LEBEUF, F.: Oleo-chryso-therapy, 546 

LE CuHurton: Infectivity for monkeys of a 
typhus-like disease at Toulon, 247 

LE ‘aaa R.: Treatment of bladder diverticula, 
17 

Le Guyon, R. F.: The value of fixation 
abscesses, 508 

— F. M.: Treatment of undulant fever, 


3 

LEMANN, I. I.: Anaesthesia induction in dia- 
betics, 90 

LEMEZ, L.: Vaccination in the newborn, 56 

LENORMANT, C.: Bouilly’s operation for pro- 
lapse, 424 

LENstruP, E.: Treatment of the broncho- 
pneumonia of childhood, 594 

Leprosy, alepol in, 211 

LEREBOULLET, J.: Acute pulmonary oedema in 
measles, 442 

LEREBOULIET, P.: 
measles, 586 

LEREBOULLET, R : 
diphtheria, 306 

LERICKE, R.: Treatment of polyarthritis with 
ankylosis, 255 

Lrrovx, R.: Uterine epithelioma and sarcoma, 

0 


The incubation period of 


The renal function in 


Leucocyte reaction in syphilis, 278 

Leucocytes in vitro, nuclear changes in, 602 

Leukaemia, acute: Nervous complications of, 
198—Simulated by tuberculosis, 471 

Leukaemia, chronic, treatment of, 38 

Leukaemia, chronic myelogenous: Arsenic in, 
375—Treatment of, 550 

Leukaemias, haematology of certain, 245 

Leunpa, A. J. J.: Diphtheria in Uruguay, 26 





LEVENE, G.: Reflex tenderness in gall-bladder 
disease, 476 

Levin, O. L.: Fungus infection of sweat, 331— 
Salt-free diet in psoriasis, 373—Carotinaemia 
resulting from restricted diet, 376 

LEVINTHAL, W.: Difficulties of diagnosing 
Plague in rats, 125 

Lrvy, F. B.: Paraplegia following measles, 568 

LeEvy, J.: Hyperazotaemic nephritis in typhoid 
fever, 173 

LEvy, Jeanne: Scopolamine associated with 
other hypnotics, 394 

Levy, R.: Incubation period of spirochaetosis 
icterohaemorrhagica, 383 

Lewis, G. E.: Liver therapy in anaemia, 209 

LEwis, G. M.: Dermatitis venenata due to shoe 
leather, 595 

LIBERSON, Myriam: Gold and sulphurin uber- 
culous adenitis, 64 

LICHTENSTEIN, A.: Serotherapy in scarlet fever, 
208—Immunization against scarlet fever, 291 

LIEBERMAN. A. L.: Calcium therapy, 392 

Lima, A.: Radiography of pulmonary vessels. 


Limbs, replanted, restoration of the circulation 
LinpBiLom, A. F.: Meningitis produced by 
iodized oils, 575 


LINTON. R. W.: Blood chemical changes in 
streptococcal septicaemia, 36: 


Lintz, W.: Cardio-vascular disease and the 
teeth, 97 
Lipiodol. See also Oils, iodized 


— I. J.: Cardiac output and oxygen utiliza- 

ion, 

LisszE, M. W.: Determination of hydrogen-ion 
concentration of nutrient agar, 

— R. B.: Vibrionic diarrhoea in cattle, 
70 


Liver, cysts of. See Cysts 

Liver extract, intravenous injections of, 84 

Liver function tests, the use of gelatin for, 431 

Liver, glycogen content of, cyclic changes in 
the, 276 

Liver therapy in anaemia, 209, 210, 591 

Luoyp, W.: Testing for immunity to yellow 
fever, 582 

Lockwoop, L.: Post-vaccinal 
myelitis in Australia, 229 

LOEWENBERG, S. A.: Subacute influenzal endo- 
carditis, 366 ‘ 

LoGEFEIL, R. C.: Agranulocytic angina, 410 

LoMBARDI, R.: Glycaemia after gastric resec- 
tion, 190 

Loox, W.: The Schultz-Charlton reaction in 
relapses of scarlet fever, 74 

Lourig£, A. I: Prophylaxis of post-operative 
pneumonia, 390 

LucacEer, M.: The Congo red test in pulmonary 
tuberculosis, 310 

LuccHEsE, G.: Fracture of the acetabulum, 544 

Lumbo-sacra!l spina bifida occulta, 477 

Lupus erythematosus, gold salts in, 8 

Lupus vulgaris treated by diathermo-coagula- 
tion, 41—Treated by pyrogallic acid, 164 

Lymph, human, cultivation of vaccinia virus 
from, 246 

Lymph, vaccine, the presence of foot-and-mouth 
virus in, 127 

Lymphoblastoma, cutaneous, 493 _ 

Lymphocytic meningitis. See Meningitis 


encephalo- 


M. 
aaieniae. A. F.: Epidemiology of trachoma, 


Macat, D.I.: Dermatitis from sweat bands of 
hats, 378 
ow. Louise: Heart disease and pregnancy 


om. §.: Diagnosis of meningococcaemia, 


McLEtuan, A. M.: Nupercaine in spinal anaes- 
thesia, 324 

McLEop, J. W.: Two forms of the diphtheria 
bacillus, 467 ; 

MAcCPHERSON, D. G.: Purpura haemorrhagica 
following diphtheria, 367 

Mace, J.: Lesions of the sympathetic centres of 
the diencephalon, 481 

MaGsE, C. F.: Treatment of undulant fever, 348 

Maenus-UrEvy, A.: Bence-Jones proteose in 
multiple myeloma, 51 

MaHon, R.: Radiographical diagnosis of the 
pyelonephritis of pregnancy, 456 

MAHORNER, H. R.: Pancreatic cysts, 31 

MAIGNON, F.: Injection treatment of varicose 
veins, 318 

MAKAREWIC,O. B.: The gastric function of ulcer 
cases, 509 

MALDAGUE, L.: Perifocal reaction in hilum 
tuberculosis. 131 

Malnutrition, insulin in, 417 

Mammary enlargement 
ectomy, 339 . 

MANOKE, R : The use of gelatin for liver function 
tests, 431 

Manic episode, the reactive, 118 

MANSFELD, G.: Cod-liver oil in powder form, 


following prostat- 


437 
Manson, M.H : Perinephritic abscess, 540 
MAROCANDIER: Infectivity for monkeys of 
typhus-like disease at Toulon, 247 
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MARCHAND, L.: Acute cerebral rheumatism, 191 

Marcou, L.: Sympathectomy and the coronary 
innervation, 137 

MaraariA, R.: Effect of carbon dioxide on 
respiration, 220 

MaRIETTE, E. S.: Artificial and natural helio- 
therapy, 480 

MARINESCO, G.: Dermato-myositis, 470 

MARKOoFF, N.: Permeability of the foetal 
Fallopian tubes, 121 

MARSHALL, J. M.: :Gall-stones in the common 
bile-duct, 415 

—. P.G.: The gonadotropic hormones, 


Marzvuu1Lo, E. R.: Tuberculosis simulating 
acute leukaemia, 471 

Massachusetts, juvenile tuberculosis in, 142 

Masson, J.: Differential diagnosis of cerebral 
softening and tumour, 495 

Masters, J. M.: Treatment of secondary 
anaemia, 262 

Mattson, H.: Pancreatic cysts, 31 

MATVEIEFF, V.: Intramural pregnancy, 380 

MAvRIAC, P.: Toxaemia in early pregnancy, 166 

MAYER, O.: X-ray treatment of chronic tonsill- 
itis, 12 

Mazzet, E.8.: Asystole due to right ventricular 
stenosis, 337 

Measles. acute pulmonary oedema in, 442 

Measles followed by paraplegia, 568 

Measles. incubation period of, 586 

Meckel’s diverticulum, strangulation o/, 82 

MEMMESHEIMER, A. M.: Vaccine treatment of 
chronic erysipelas, 419 

Meningeal barrier, perineability of the, 528 

Meningeal reaction to therapeutic serum, 50 

Meningeal spirochaetosis: Without jaundice, 

102—Pure, 284 

Meningitis due to Ascaris lumbricoides, 314 

Meningitis and encephalitis following acute 
infectious diseases, 584 

1 ~ cniial acute benign, £9, 1C0, 


Meningitis, pneumococcal, potassium perman- 
ganate in, 83 

Meningitis produced by iodized oils, 575 

Meningitis, serous, aud infectious 
nucleosis, 333 

Meningitis, specific prophylaxis of, 478 

—— tuberculous, differential diagnosis 
of, 7 

Meningitis, tularaemic. 538 

Meningococcaemia, diagnosis of, 315 

as eae symptoms, choline in treatment of, 

0. 

Menorrhagia, radium treatment of. 484, 560 

Menstrual disorders, treatment of, 328 

Mental complications of insulin treatment, 152 

Mental derangements in hypothyroidism, 365 

Mercurialism, industrial, tremor in, 193 

MERENITSCHEWSKAJA, M.: Physical exercises 
during the puerperium, 505 

MERELEN, F.-P.: Salicylate acidosis, 236 

Metabolism, calcium: In cataract, 237 — In 
nephritis, 434 

Metabolism, fat, and the reticulo-histiocytic 
apparatus, 360 
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at Toulon, 247 
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Moxon, G. F.: Complications of diabetes, 535 

Mozer, M. and G.: Anatoxine prophylaxis of 
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Mueara, A.: Cultivation of tubercle bacilli from 
the blood, 95 
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MULVEHILL, W.: Ureteral stricture, 444 

Mumps, salivary secretion in, 25 
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Myelitis, lumbo-sacral, 409 
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Myelogenous leukaemia. See Leukaemia 
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bladder, 543 

Obesity, etiology and treatment of, 248 
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ta, passage of hormones through the, 53 
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Pussy: Infectivity for monkeys of a typhus-like 
diseaseaat Toulon.247 
Pearisy, axillary, after artificial pneumothorax, 


aan, W. A.: Pregnancy complicated by 
itre, 581 

rstic rupture of the intestinal canal, 155 

Pooumococcal meningitis. See Meningitis 

ymococcal peritonitis. See Peritonitis 

Poeumoconiosis, delayed symptoms in, 226 

Poeumonia treated by colloid iodine, 261 

Pneumonia, lobar, treatment of, 260 . 

Poeumonia, post-operative prophylaxis of, 390 

Pocumonia, prophylaxis against, 311 7 

— artificial, followed by axillary 
urisy, 

Se eencaxtN, K. G.: Prophylaxis of post- 

operative pneumonia, 390 

Poisoning, abortifacient apiol, 600 

Poisoning, atophan, treatment of, 450 ' 

Poisoning, food: Due to Salmonella infection, 


—Apparently due to staphylococci, 583 
Poliomyelitis, active immunization against, 96 
Pollen desensitization, continuous, 372 

Pollen vaccine in the treatment of hay fever, 


500 
PoLLOSSON : Diagnosis of cancer of the corpus 


uteri, 242 
Polyarthritis with ankylosis, treatment of, 255 
Polyneuritic syndromes, myopathic forms of, 


4 
Polypi, mucous cervical, and squamous 
epithelium, 463 
Polypi of uterus, large gangrenous, hysterec- 
tomy for, 557 
Post-cycloplegic test, 423 
Post-encephalitic Parkinsonism, the vibration 
sense in, 212 
ee noeenesl haemorrhage. See Haemor- 

age 

Post-partum haemorrhage. See Haemorrhage 
Posture and the circulating blood volume, 148 
Post-vaccinal encephalitis. See Encephalitis 
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Potassium thiocyanate 
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EN, V.: Diagnosis of tuberculosis in 
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Prati, M.: Riedel’s disease, 156 
Pre-eclamptic toxaemia, recurring, 507 
Pratt, J. H.: Essential hypertension, 98 
Pregnancy, absence of, ectopic decidual tissue 
D, 
Pregnancy, amaurosis during, 326 
Pregnancy, anaemia of, 300 
Pregnancy, Aschheim-Zondek test for. 
Zondek 
Pregnancy : Complicated by goitre. 581—Com- 
Dlicated by systemic disease, 269 — Compli- 
cated by tumours of mesentery, 353 — Com- 
Dlicating thyrotoxicosis, 462 
ancy and diabetes mellitus, 486 
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secretion in, 432 
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Pregnancy, gingivitis of, 599 

Pregnancy and heart disease, 48, 425 

Pregnancy, intramural, 380 

mancy and ovarian cysts, 167 

Pregnancy, pyelonephritis of, 

diagnosis of, 456 

gnancy, salt-free diet during, 303 ; 
nancy, sodium thiosulphate excretion in, 
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Pregnancy toxaemia and persistent hyper- 
tension, 216 

Pregnancy toxaemias, late effects of, 525 

Pregnancy, urinary tract infectious during, 400 

Pregnancy, vomiting (pernicious) of, 69 

PRIDDLE, W. W.: Hypertension and dietetic 
therapy, 293 

PRIEUR, J.: 
theria, 280 

Proca,G.-G.: Sympathectomy and the coronary 
innervation, 137 

Prolapse, Bouilly’s operation for, 424 

Prostatectomy followed by mammary enlarge- 
ment, 339 

Prostatectomy, transvesical, 112 

Prostatitis, non-venereal, 388 

Prostatitis, treatment of, 140 

Protein therapy: In colitis, 234—Of thrombo- 
angiitis obliterans, 593 ‘ 

Proteose, Bence-Jones, in multiple myeloma, 51 

Protozoal vaginitis, 217, 218 

Pseudo-neoplastic syphilitic hepatitis, 338 

wo : Salt-free diet in, 373—Treatment of, 

93, 

Psychotic manifestations in thyroidism, 483 

Puerperal fever, serum prophylaxis of, 302 

Puerperal sepsis, treatment of, 165, 597 

Puerperium: Influenza and the, 430—Physical 
exercises during the, 505—Disappearance of 
the placental site in, 598 

Pulmonary oedema. See Oedema 

Pulmonary gangrene. See Gangrene 

Pulmonary stenosis. See Stenosis 

Pulmonary tuberculosis. See Tuberculosis 

Pulmonary vessels, radiography of, 264 

Pulse alternation, the mechanism of, 472 

Purpura haemorrhagica following diphtheria, 


Anatoxine prophylaxis of dlph- 


367 

Purpura, Henoch’s, haemoplastin in, 501 

PUYMARTIN, Meningeal spirochaetosis 
without jaundice, 102 

Pyaemia, post-partum, ligature of the ovarian 
vein in, 356 

Pyelography. See Urography 

Pyelonepbhritis of pregnancy, 456 

Pylorus, dilating the, 58 

Pyrexial treatmeni of chorea, 451 

Pyrog illic acid treatment of lupus vulgaris, 164 

Pyuria, amicrobie, 111 


Q. 


Q-waves, large, in the electrocardiogram, signi- 
ficance of, 532 


R. 


RABINOVITCH. J.: Primary carcinomas of Fallo- 
pian tube, 268 

Radiography of the chest, 267 

Radiography of pulmonary vessels, 264 

Radio-knife, thyroidectomy with the, 199 

Radiotherapy with internal medication in local- 
ized decalcifications, 578 

Radium treatment of menorrhagia, 484, 569 

Rapnal, E.: Corabined treatment of chronic 
syphilis, 572 

RaFsky, H. A.: Protein therapy in colitis, 234 

Rasxa, E.: Combined treatment of chronic 
syphilis, 572 

Ramon, G.: Anatoxine prophylaxis of diphtheria, 
iis of the meningeal barrier, 


RATHERY, F.: Humoral changes in insulin hypo- 
glycaemia, 261 

RAVASINI, G.: 
selectan, 307 

Ray, H. H.: Toxoid immunization against 
diphtheria, 346 

Raynaud’s disease, 413 

RazZEmoOn, P.: Tumours of joints, 80 

REBaATTU, J.: Paralysis of the dilators of the 
larynx, ll 

Recklinghausen’s and Paget’s diseases, 108 

Rectal disease, digital examination in, 319 

Red cells. See Blood cells 

REGNIER, M.: Myocardial infarction, 1 

REHBERG, P. B.: Functional tests in renal 
disease, 52 

REICHERT, F. L.: Restoration of the circulation 
in replanted limbs, 4 

REIMANN, H. A.: The tuberculin reaction in 
typhus fever, 104 

Relapsing fever. See Fever 

Renal calculus. See Calculus 

Renal disease, functional tests in, 52 

Renal dystopia, crossed, 200 

Renal function: In diphtheria, 306 —Estimation 
of, 358—Simple test of, 363 

Renal glomerulus, functions of the, 562 

Rena! pelvis, bilharzia infestation of the, 542 

Renal. See also Kidney 

RENDEL., Olive: Heart disease and pregnancy, 48 

Respiration, effect of carbon dioxide on, 220 

Reticulo-histiocytic apparatus and fat meta- 
bolism, 360 

Retinal detachment, treatment of, 524 

Retroperitoneal tumours, 569 

Rae, L. J.: Non-parasitic cysts of the liver, 4 

Ktheumatic ailments and focal infection, 78 


Anti-coagulant action of uro- 





Rheumatic endocarditis, acute, general treat- 
ment of, 

Rheumatism, cerebral, acute, 191 

Rheumatism, experimental, the suprarenals in, 
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ares. muscular, glucose injections in, 


RHoapDs, P. S.: Immunization against scarlet 
fever, 292 

RicHARDS, D. W.: Oxygen administration in 
cardiac failure, 418 

RicHEtT, C., jun.: Bacteriolysis of Koch's 
bacillus in the tissues, 221 

RIcHTER, 8.: Transvesical prostatectomy, 112 

Rickets, prophylaxis against, 443 

Rippoc#, G.: Treatment of spinal ependymal 
gliomas, 350 

Riedel’s disease, 156 

RIEDER, W.: Defects of conduction in the 
alimentary canal, 94 

RIEsMAN, D.: Treatment of hypertension, 114 

RIENHOFF, W. F.: Histological changes in the 
diseased thyroid, 487 

RIGLeER, L. G.: Perinephritic abscess, 540 

RizEr, R.I1.: Vincent’s disease, 512 

Ross, D.: Arterial embolectomy, 59 

Roserts, E. F.: Treatment of chronic osteo. 
myelitis, 389 

ROBERTSON, C.: Arterial embolectomy, 59 

ROBINSON, A. Leyland: Child-bearing and pul- 
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RNocuHeE, W. J.: Miners’ nystagmus, 239 

RocHER, 8. L.: Angioma of the muscles of the 
forearm, 589 

ROEDERER, C.: Suppurative arthritis in the 
infant hip-joint, 2°8 

ROEDERER, J.: Acute vulval ulceration, 68 

—— J. M.: Transient diphtherial paralysis, 


ROLLESTON, J. D.: Purpura haemorrhagica 
following diphtheria, 367 

ROMOKE, O.: Focal infection in acute and chronic 
nephritis, 57 

Root, H. F.: Hypertonic salt solution in post- 
operative anuria, 573 

RosENTGAL, L.: Preservation of blood-grouping 
serums, 435 

ROSENTHAL, T.: Syphilitic parotitis, 386 

Rossi, G.: Treatment of phlebitis, 259 

Rousset, J.: Tetrachlorethylene as an anthel- 
minti-:, 160 

Row, T. M.: Alepol in leprosy, 211 

ROWLAND, W. M.: Etiology of optic neuro- 
pathies, 522 

ROWNTREE, L. G.: Treatment of Addison’s 
ya 322—Decompensated portal cirrhosis, 


Rusino, M.: Diphtheria in Uruguay, 26 

—- M. P.: Treatment of placenta praevia, 

RuckER, P.: The action of adrenaline on 
abnormal uterine contractions, 215 

Russo, P.: Emetinein pulmonary gangrene, 40 

RutcHKo, I.: The influence of fatigue on anti- 
body formation and infection, 601 

RUTLEDGE, W. U.: Gold salts in lupus erythe- 
matosus, 8 
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SaBRAZzEs, J.: Hyperazotaemic nephritis in 
typhoid fever, 173 

SAENZ, A.: Cultivation of tubercle bacilli from 
the blood, 563 

SaLamon, E.: Mode of action of anti-tetanic 
serum, 465 

Salicylate acidosis, 236 

Salicylate therapy, value of alkali in, 518 

Salivary secretion in mumps, 25 

Salmonella infection causing outbreaks of food 
poisoning, 309 

Salt excretion in obesity, 128 

Salt-free dieting: During pregnancy, 303 — In 
psoriasis, 373 

Salt solution, 
anuria, 573 

SANDSTROM, O.: X-ray treatment of Graves’s 
disease, 457 

SANFORD, H.N.: Diagnosis of neo-natal fracture 
of the clavicle, 244 

Saponin in spinach, the effect of, 205 

Sarcoma and epithelioma of uterus, 120 

SauER, L. W.: The blood picture in whooping- 
cough, 277 

SawyYeEr, W. A.: Testing for immunity to yellow 
fever, 582 

Scar, pericardial, surgical trea‘ ment of the, 517 


hypertonic, in post-operative 


Scarlet fever. See Fever 
ScHastin, N. R.: The salivary secretion in 
mumps, 25 


Scuenk, E.: Atropine in encephalitislethargica, 
321 
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ScHiLptT, E.: Etiology and prognosis of septic 
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Scumipt, M.: Intracranial aneurysms, 3 

Scumitz, E. J.: Vaccine therapy in whooping- 
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ScHOELLER, W.: Indications for follicular 
hormone therapy, 548 

ScHOLDER, M. C.: Congenital dislocation of the 
hip, 317 

ScHOSSBERGER, A.: 
puerperal fever, 302 

— B. F.: Treatment of menorrhagia, 


Schuller’s disease, 202 

Schultz-Charlton reaction in relapses of scarlet 
fever, 74 

ScuwaRrRrTz. A.: Lipo-soluble bismuth in the 
treatment of syphilis, 113 

ScHwarRrz, S.: Pure meningeal spirochaetosis, 


Serum prophylaxis in 
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tion of the fibula, 203 
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Scort, T. F. McN.: Arsenic in chronic myelo- 
genous leukaemia, 375 

SEBENING, W.: Effect of anaesthetics on the 
blood lactic acid, 323 

SEmpDE, J.: Methylene blue as a test for bili- 
rubin, 529 

Sedimentation of red cells, 222 

Sensory processes, integration of the, 213 

Septicaemia, streptococcal: Blood chemical 
changes in, 362—Immuno-transfusion in, 479 

Serothberapy in scarlet fever, 207, 208 

Serous meningitis. See Meningitis 

Serum administration, trigeminal neuralgia 
during, 54 

Serum, anti-tetanic, mode of action of, 465 

Serum prophylaxis of puerperal fever, 302 

Serum reaction following desensitization, 195 

— therapeutic, meningeal reaction to, 


Serums, blood-grouping, preservation of, 435 
— T. N.: Effect of dilution on antiseptics, 


+ E. L.: Complications of diabetes, 


Sex hormone and endothelial permeability, 70. 
See also Hormone 
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rheumatic endocarditis, 9 

SHARP, H. V.: Spinal anaesthesia, 89 

SHEPPE, W. M.: Meningeal reaction to thera- 
peutic serum, 50 

SIEDENTOPF, H.: Sudden alteration of the blood 
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SigwauLp, J.: Humoral changes in insulin 
hypoglycaemia, 361 

SILBERT, S.: Thyroid therapy in thrombo- 
angiitis obliterans, 498 

Sruvers, 8. H.: Fungus infection of sweat, 331— 
Salt-free diet in psoriasis, 373—Carotinaemia 
resulting from restricted diet, 376 

Simpson, 8. L.: Cortical suprarenal extracts in 
Addison’s disease, 263 

Simpson, W. M.: Desiccated whole-hog stomach 
in anaemia, 453 

Skin diseases and abdominal pain, 336 

Skin diseases, sugar intolerance in certain, 161 

SMILLIE, W.G.: Etiology of the common cold, 
22 

SmitH, F. C.: 
disease, 319 

Smith, G. Van 8.: Uterine suspension, 47 
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4 Medicine 


1 Myocardial Infarction 
\fn a discussion of the clinical and pathological aspects of 
myocardial infarction M. REGNIER and L. Desciin (Rev. 
Belge des Sciences Méd., January, 1931, p. 1) recall the 
fact that rich anastomoses unite the branches of the 

ronary arteries and the vasa vasorum of the aorta and 

Imonary artery. A twig from the right coronary is the 
principal blood supply to the conducting system. The 
most dangerous consequences of infarction are derange- 
ments of rhythm, and immediate or late aneurysm 
formation. Coronary obliteration occurs either abruptly 
through embolism, or gradually as a result of decrescent 
coronary disease or syphilitic aortitis. Infarction resulting 
solely from vascular spasm has been observed in cases 
of epilepsy. The authors comment on the great frequency 
of myocardial cicatrices discovered at necropsies even when 
there has been no history of thoracic pain. The patients 
described in their present communication showed the 
usual symptoms and signs; it is believed that leucocytosis 
continuing after about six days indicates an extension of 
the necrotic process. Pericardial friction is discovered in 
a minority of cases, and when present is often -variable 
and transitory. Among the disorders of rhythm observed 
were extrasystoles, paroxysmal tachycardia, auricular 
fibrillation, and the various grades of heart-block. The 
electrocardiographic findings were in general agreement 
with those established by other workers—an initial eleva- 
tion or depression in the ST interval, the coronary wave, 
and ultimate T-wave inversion. These changes appear 
more gradually, clinically, than in the experimental 
animal. It is believed that previous coronary sclerosis 
and circulatory disorder in the first case is responsible 
for the difference. Recent records taken after traumatic 
injury to the heart in healthy individuals support this 
view. The authors hold that the prognosis in cardiac 
infarction is not so good as is generally believed, and 
that about two-thirds of all patients die. 





2 Acquired Pulmonary Stenosis 

Recording a case of acquired pulmonary _ stenosis, 
G. pe F. Travassos (Rev. Sud-Amér. de Méd. et de Chir., 
April, 1931, p. 373) first discusses the differential diagnosis 
of the various cardiac murmurs. In pulmonary stenosis 
the right side of the heart is dilated, thus pushing the 
vex towards the left axilla; the systemic circulation is 
mut little if at all involved, and the disturbances are 
concentrated in the lungs, giving rise to such symptoms as 
dyspnoea. The left side of the heart and the aorta become 
atrophied. The pulmonary artery below the constriction 
3 generally dilated. Radiography provides a confirmatory 
ign, the heart assuming the shape of a Dutch sabot. 
-he condition results from an endomyocarditis, the 
xciting cause of which is unknown. Acute articular 
leumatism is not an important factor; the eruptive 
evers, tuberculosis, syphilis, and traumatism of the pre- 
cordial region play a part also. Travassos agrees with 
Hatzieganu that two mechanical factors produce the 
enosis—hypertension, which causes distension ; and 
asis and increased volume of blood, which give rise to 
pertrophy and dilatation of the right heart. The poor 
ulmonary circulation, by modifying the lung tissues and 
turbing the intra-alveolar gaseous exchanges, favours 
he development of tuberculosis. The patients are usually 
of a robust appearance and apparently in good health; 
hey show merely a slight facial pallor, dyspnoea on 
vffort, which varies with the degree of stenosis, and a 
‘ty, metallic cough, also increased by exertion. As the 
ventricle becomes eaker and dilates, such signs as 
‘| cyanosis, increased dyspnoea, oedematous pulmonary 
congestion, blood streaks in the sputum, true haemo- 
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ptysis, and pleurisy occur. The patient may die after 
frequent attacks of syncope, or suddenly from pulmonary 
embolism or thrombosis. In most cases, however, tuber- 
culosis with its physical signs supervenes before these 
asystolic symptoms appear. 


3 Intracranial Aneurysms 

Though intracranial aneurysms are not common, they 
are not very infrequent; the prognosis is bad, especially 
when they have begun to bleed, but the possibility 
of effective surgical therapy must be considered. 
M. Scumipt (Brain, January, 1931, p. 489) presents a 
study of this disease based on 23 cases which have occurred 
during the past fifteen years. The frequency, age inci- 
dence, and position of intracranial aneurysms are discussed; 
these apparently vary according to different authors. 
The etiology also is differently stated; congenital 
anomalies, local diseases in the arterial wall, traumata, 
arterio-sclerosis, etc., have been regarded as the most 
essential factors, and syphilis as unimportant. In the 
present series of cases Schmidt found neurosyphilis in 
four and arterio-sclerosis in eleven; he concludes that 
arterio-sclerotic aneurysms are frequent and those of 
syphilitic origin relatively rare. The symptoms of these 
aneurysms must be distinguished from those of the 
original disease—as, for example, arterio-sclerosis. |The 
clinical symptoms vary, and in most cases are either not 
characteristic or are totally absent. Focal and local 
symptoms are rare, owing to the slow growth and yielding 
nature of the aneurysms. Symptoms of intracranial 
hypertension, unless bleeding has occurred, are seldom 
found. A frequent characteristic symptom is severe 
headache on the same side. All aneurysms eventually 
cause a subarachnoid haemorrhage with its attendant 
symptoms. Treatment of these aneurysms has been 
unsatisfactory; owing to diagnostic difficulties it must, as 
a rule, be conservative. Gelatin injections may have some 
effect in bleeding aneurysms. Lumbar puncture, important 
in other forms of subarachnoid haemorrhage, is dangerous 
and should be employed with caution and reserve. Greater 
knowledge of the clinical and x-ray features may aid 
diagnosis and increase the therapeutic possibility. 








Surgery 





4 Non-parasitic Cysts of the Liver 
F. D. Ackman and L. J. Ruea (Brit. Journ. of Surg., 
April 19th, 1931, p. 648) describe a case of haemorrhage 
into a non-parasitic cyst of the liver. A woman, aged 61, 
had had attacks for thirty-five years, which were charac- 
terized by a sense of weight in the epigastrium, eructations 
of gas, nausea, and vomiting. These attacks usually cleared 
up spontaneously after a few hours, but before admission 
to hospital a very violent pain had been experienced 
across the upper part of the abdomen, and there was 
swelling and tenderness in the right upper quadrant. 
Operation was undertaken and a dark-bluish globular cyst 
was discovered projecting from the anterior margin of the 
right lobe of the liver. The free surfaces of the cyst 
were covered with thickened peritoneum, and on palpa- 
tion the cyst was found to extend some distance into the 
liver substance, involving the postero-inferior surface 
of the right lobe. A smaller cyst was seen on the superior 
surface of the right lobe of the liver. Both cysts were 
punctured, 5 c.cm. of clear amber fluid being withdrawn 
from the small cyst and 500 c.cm. of chocolate-coloured 
cloudy fluid from the larger one. Recovery was unevent- 
ful; the larger cyst was entirely obliterated, and the 
small one healed in five days. The pathological diagnosis 
was made of non-parasitic cysts of the liver of the bile 
duct type, with haemorrhage into the larger one and 
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a consequent acute inflammation. The most common 
location of these cysts is the antero-inferior margin of 
the liver; consequently pressure from their enlargement 
most frequently involves the gastro-intestinal tract. The 
larger cysts are often pedunculated; they may show a 
marked degree of mobility, though downward displace- 
ment is limited by the liver attachment. The diagnosis 
is seldom made before operation, since the symptoms are 
usually slight, and it is only when a complication such 
as haemorrhage, or an acute infection, arises that surgical 
treatment becomes necessary. When extirpation of the 
cyst is impossible owing to its situation, or inadvisable 
owing to infection, it should be laid open, as much of 
the wall resected as is necessary, and the cyst packed 
and marsupialized. If anatomical difficulties prevent 
this, the cyst may be anastomosed with the duodenum. 
The operative mortality is stated as 12 per cent. 


5 Post-operative Hyperpyrexia in Young Children 
A. Nrevsen (Ugeskrift for Laeger, April 16th, 1931, p. 416) 
discusses the problem of post-operative hyperpyrexia in 


young children, illustrating his observations with five 
cases. When his first case occurred in 1925, ending 


fatally, he studied the literature of the subject, to find 
it almost non-existent. Two more fatal cases followed. 
In all three the children were healthy, and they had 
been lightly anaesthetized with chloroform or ether for 
minor operations which had lasted only five to fifteen 
minutes. They soon recovered consciousness and seemed 
to be perfectly well, but in the course of two or three 
hours the temperature began to rise, and in seven, nine- 
teen, and six hours respectively reached 108.5°, 108°, 
and 107.8°. The pulse became small, rapid, and hardly 
palpable, the skin was remarkably pale, and the children 
«vere flaccid and motionless. This clinical picture, being 
so uniform in all three cases, suggested a common cause, 
and Nielsen suspected that it might be an acute disturb- 
ance of the heat regulation, with inadequate loss of heat 
by the skin. Treatment corresponding to this supposition 
was adopted in the next two cases, the children being 
immersed in cold water at a temperature of about 63° F. 


for a couple of minutes or so, and then rubbed, the skin. 


rapidly becoming pink in the process. In both cases the 
general condition improved quickly with the fall of the 
temperature, the apparently moribund and_ blanched 
children restored to normal conditions in a 
few hours, the only abnormality to persist for twelve 
to twenty-four hours being a pulse of 130-140. The 
temperature about a 
immersion to fall to normal. Then, in an hour to two 
and a half hours, it rose again to about 101.8°, returning 
to normal in the course of the following twelve hours. 
Nielsen concludes that this condition is not very rafe, and 
that it is often overlooked, the incorrect diagnostic label 
given to such cases being acute pneumonia or sepsis of 
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6 Surgical Cure of Hallux Valgus 


C. W. Peasopy (Journ. of Bone and Joint Surg., April, 
1931, p. 273) considers that, although hallux valgus 
develops secondarily from a congenital primary metatarsus 
varus in many instances, yet in most cases the deformity 
at the big toe joint is the important one. An operative 
technique has been evolved on the basic principle of a 
skeletal or structural readjustment, and correction of the 
deformity, with maximum preservation of the functionally 
efficient tissues of the joint. The essential points for the 
successful operative treatment of hallux valgus are the 
preliminary excision of exostosis, cuneiform or trapezoid 
resection just proximal to the articular surface, realignment 
of the joint without sacrifice of any part of it, and recon- 
struction of mesial collateral ligament. Under local or 
regional anaesthesia the joint is exposed by a curved 
dorso-medial incision along the side of the metatarsal, 
and the superficial layers are dissected back only in this 
proximal part. Incision in the capsule begins at the edge 
of the phalanx ; it continues around the exostosis on the 
dorsum of the joint and through the periosteum of the 
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neck of the bone, where it curves mesially nearly 
plantar aspect, and continues back almost to th 
line. The bursa is freed from the exostosis and 
down in the outlined flap, which serves later for the 
struction of the mesial collateral ligament. This 
reflected, and the exposed exostosis is excised level with 
the neck of the bone. A raw bone surface for reimplanta, 
tion of the capsular ligament is obtained by clearin : 
thin shaving from the side of the metatarsal neck se 
small drill hole is made in the angle between the articulay. 
cartilage and the section by which the exostosis Was 
removed; a second hole is paced one inch proximally 
through the mesial edge of the shaft. A chromic t 
suture is passed through the holes and drawn aside. 
wedge-shaped resection of bone is made between the holes, 
but not quite through the opposite cortex. After the 
wedge has been removed the defect in the bone is closed 
up by tightening and tying the suture through the drill 
holes. Peabody recalls 55 cases in which this operation 
was performed, 106 feet having been operated upon. It 
was found that bony union occurred in a very short time 
convalescence was comfortable, the cosmetic result was 
perfect, the joint was mobile without loss of power, and 
there was no evidence of recurrence when properly fitting 
shoes were worn. 
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Therapeutics 


7 Secondary Therapeutic Action of Bismuth 
Subnitrate 

According to R. BeNsaupe and J. Cortet (Presse Méd,, 
May 9th, 1931, p. 673) the administration of bismuth 
subnitrate in  gastro-intestinal diseases also produces 
marked amelioration in the frequently associated disorders 
of the nervous and circulatory systems. Paradigestive 
troubles may affect either the heart or the arterial system, 
and may also cause neuro-circulatory disturbances. The 
etiology of these is discussed, and ten illustrative cases 
are recorded. When properly administered in daily doses 
not exceeding 20 grams there is no danger of intoxication, 
even though the salt continues to be given for a long 
time. Particular benefit is derived in various forms of 
headache, migraine, vertigo, and hypertension, most of 
which, according to the authors, have an intestinal origin, ~ 

8 Gold Salts in Lupus Erythematosus ; 
W. U. RutLepsce (Arch. Devm. and Syph., May, 1931, 
p. 874) has been treating lupus erythematosus with three 


gold preparations—namely, gold sodium _ thiosulphate, 
4-amino-2-aurothiophenol carbonic acid, and _ sodium 


auro-thio-benzimidazol carboxylic acid. At first most of 
the patients were treated entirely with the gold carbonic 
acid compound, but the other two preparations were used 
more extensively later. In cases in which toxic reactions 
developed, or which appeared resistant to one type of 
preparation, another was employed; in some cases all the 
three compounds were used. When the carbonic acid 
salt was first tried the treatment was started with minute 
doses, which were increased until local reactions appeared, 
after which there was a cessation of treatment lasting 
from two to six weeks until the reaction had disappeared. 
A dose of more than 150 mg. was rarely given at one 
time, although in one resistant and tolerant case a dose 
of 150 mg. was employed for six to eight weeks without 
the development of any untoward reaction other that 
a few small aphthous ulcers in the mouth. Injections of 
gold sodium: thiosulphate were given once a week, Of 
once a fortnight, in doses ranging from 40 to 500 mg, 
but there was no evidence that the larger doses were 
more effective than the smaller ones, though more prome 
to bring about toxic reactions. In the case of the 
gold salt of carboxylic acid, the doses, ranging from 50 
to 100 mg., were administered once a week. The authot 
considers that all these preparations have a definite 
value in the treatment of lupus erythematosus, and are 
superior to any other method so far devised. — 

56 cases, 18 were arrested and 30 were improved. Sind: 
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ig this condition recurrences may follow an apparent 
dlinical cure, and since five such sequels were observed 
in his series, he does not feel justified in counting patients 
as cured who remain free from a return of the condition 
even for a period of two years after treatment. _In no 
case did cu-e follow the sole use of the carbonic acid 
git, subsequent treatment with gold sodium thiosulphate 
or carbon dioxide snow being necessary. As a precaution 
against recurrence he advises eight additional injections 
of a gold compound during a -period of three months 
following the disappearance of all lesions. 


9 General Treatment of Acute Rheumatic 
Endocarditis 

M. J. SHAPIRO (Minnesota Med., May, 1931, p. 428) insists 
on the necessity of treating for several months in hospital 
children who show signs of acute rheumatic endocarditis. 
As the result of studying a group of cases of this kind, 
he has been impressed by the fact that these children 
continue to show signs of rheumatic activity for months, 
and even years, after the acute infection has subsided. 
In most cases there is chronic daily pyrexia up to 100° F., 
associated with frequent attacks of pain in the joints 
and muscles, tachycardia, pallor, fluctuating weight, with 
constant and progressive changes in the heart condition 
-—a simple mitral regurgitation. evolving into mitral 
stenosis and later aortic regurgitation. Tonsillectomy 
does not seem to protect the heart from rheumatic fever, 
or avert subsequent attacks. The only practical form of 
treatment would, therefore, seem to be rest in bed for 
some months (at least six), followed by a graduated return 
to ordinary activity. The author quotes Campbell and 
Warner, who have reported that under this treatment 
the number of relapses in the first three years is halved, 
this being the more remarkable in that the cases were of 
the more severe types. Special attention has to be paid 
to nutrition, and ultra-violet therapy is useful. 





Laryngology 





10 Tracheotomy in Stages 

A. Hautant (Ann. d’Oto.-Laryngol., February, 1931, 
p. 186) emphasizes the gravity of the prognosis of tracheo- 
tomy in aged and debilitated patients, and especially in 
those with progressive stenosis of such an extent that 
asphyxia is imminent. Two cases were observed, however, 
which before tracheotomy presented small laryngeal 
fistulae; in the first, following laryngo-fissure, and in the 
second, due to radium necrosis. In these cases tracheotomy 
was without incident. These results led the author to 
dlaborate the following techniques of tracheotomy by 
stages. In cases where asphyxia is imminent an incision is 
made down to the trachea, and the isthmus of the thyroid 
is divided, and ligatured. The trachea is incised vertically, 
and a vertical strip of trachea, one to two millimetres wide, 
is resected. A silk suture is then introduced through the 
skin and muscle planes, passed round the neck, and tied to 
asimilar suture from the other side of the incision. The 
musculo-cutaneous wound is thus kept open, and is lightly 
packed with sterile gauze. The incision in the trachea is 
sufficient to relieve the dyspnoea, and the reaction is slight. 
Four or five days later the tracheotomy tube is placed in 
position. In cases where tracheotomy is not urgent, the 
soft tissues are divided down to the trachea, which is not 
incised until the fourth or fifth day. Four days later 
a tracheotomy tube is placed in position. By applying 
this technique it has been possible to operate without 
aly grave reaction in aged and febrile patients. 


11 Paralysis of the Dilators of the Larynx 

J. Resatru and J. DecuaumeE (Rev. de Laryngol., d’Otol. 
é de Rhinol., February 15th, 1931, p. 95) review the 
etiology of bilateral abductor paralysis of the larynx. 
The condition is seen in tabes dorsalis, typhoid fever, lead 
Polsoning, and other intoxications, and in syringobulbia. 
It is also found in syphilis apart from tabes dorsalis; in 

ct, all cases of dilator paralysis for which no other cause 








can be found should be considered to be of syphilitic 
origin. These cases give excellent results when treated 
by energetic antisyphilitic measures. The authors review 
the various possible anatomical sites of the lesion. A 
cortical lesion is not entertained, because so vital a func- 
tion must be situated in the hind-brain. It is difficult 
to believe that a meningo-vascular lesion could pick out 
so small an area as only to affect the abductors of the 
larynx. Though the suggestion of peripheral neuritis is 
an attractive theory it is negatived by the pathological 
condition of the cerebro-spinal fluid (increase of lympho- 
cytes). Evidence of a nuclear lesion is still inconclusive, 
though some experimenters claim to have demonstrated 
a dilator centre in the formatio reticularis, and distinct 
from the adductor centre, but the rarity of associated 
paralyses makes it difficult to accept this theory in the 
majority of cases. The last theory is that an inflammation 
of the ependyma of the fourth ventricle affects the dorsal 
vagus nucleus which lies just subjacent in the floor of 
the fourth ventricle. One case is described in which a 
histological examination of the medulla was possible. In 
this case the striking condition was a very localized 
perivascular ‘infiltration in the region of the intrabulbar 
vagal fibres. There .was only very little superficial 
involvement of the ependyma. 


12 X-Ray Treatment of Chronic Tonsillitis 

O. Mayer (Wien. klin. Woch., April 17th, 1931, p. 521) 
denies that recurrent tonsillitis and tonsillar abscess are 
prevented by x-ray treatment, which may even cause 
severe local injury. ‘The changes in the tonsillar tissue 
after irradiation include the appearance of retention cysts 
and sepsis, leading to-abscess formation. In two patients 
seen by Mayer after x-ray treatment in America the 
tonsils were shrunken and cirrhotic; they exhibited 
numerous déep crypts ‘which contained pus and plugs of 
debris. Both patients had had _ recurrent tonsillar 
abcesses since irradiation. On_ histological examination 
excessive irregular fibrosis was found with scanty adenoid 
tissue and deep cystic crypts, filled with pus and debris. 
In addition, both patients complained of severe dryness 
of the pharynx; the pathological appearance suggested 
xerosis in one case. The explanation of this very disas- 
trous sequel is that the salivary glands were irradiated 
simultaneously with the tonsils; thus a parotid fistula 
may be induced to heal by arresting the secretion of 
saliva by. rays. Not only the parotids but also the 
other salivary glands were apparently rendered atrophic. 
Mayer remarks that irradiation of the tonsillar regions 
may involve large vessels and nerves as well as the 
cervical ganglia, resulting sooner or later in trophic 
changes. In both of his patients, tonsillectomy was 
rendered particularly difficult, not only by the small 
cirrhotic tonsils being so closely adherent to surrounding 
tissues, but also owing to the fact that severe haemorrhage 
occurred, requiring surgical intervention. Irradiation 
may retard the healing of a chronic tonsillitis, by partially 
obliterating the crypts, and by inducing other severe 
lesions. 








Obstetrics and Gynaecology 





13 Treatment of Occipito-Posterior Cases 
A. TayLor (Journ. Obstet. and Gynaecol. of the British 
Empire, Spring, 1931, p. 85) pleads for a more conserva- 
tive treatment of the occipito-posterior position. He 
asserts that dystocia is in the main confined to the group 
of cases in which the head is fixed in the pelvis, having 
entered the brim as an occipito-posterior late in pregnancy; 
there may be superadded an excessive obesity or a 
funnel-shaped pelvis. This group of cases is elusive, 
owing to the apparent depth of the head early during 
labour. For its detection the third grip is important, and 
a general anaesthetic is often required, but a clue to 
the existence of a funnel-shaped pelvis may be given by 
the discovery of an unduly small distance between the 
ischial tuberosities. After the onset of labour, therapeutic 
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correction from above is prevented by the control 
exercised by the brim on the head, and from below by 
the cervix; the cases must therefore continue in the 
occipito-sacral position, and progress is inevitably slow 
in primiparae. Such cases remain brim-controlled and 
brim-adapted for some time after the head has come into 
contact with the pelvic floor. It is at this juncture that 
the writer recommends watchful expectancy, and the 
administration of sedatives, rather than attempts to 
correct manually by the combined method, or by forceps. 
Bimanual examination under general anaesthesia is in- 
valuable when the cervix is fully lifted over the head, 
but the latter is not showing at the vulva; successful 
delivery by forceps is to be expected where the head can 
be pushed down until no longer palpable above the brim. 
If the conditions for forceps application are not fulfilled 
Caesarean section must be seriously considered. Version, 
though preferable to manual rotation, is inferior to forceps 
application, and jeopardizes foetal life. Taylor is sceptical 
as to the efficacy of bolster-case and binder applications 
in correcting the occipito-posterior position. 


14 Chronic Ulceration of the Vulva 

P. P. Josseran (Thése de Paris, 1931, No. 115), who 
records eight illustrative cases in women, aged from 22 
to 62, states that in addition to the well-recognized 
ulceration caused by syphilis, gonorrhoea, soft chancre, 
mycosis, tuberculosis, and cancer, prostitutes may develop 
a simple chronic ulceration of the vulva as the result of 
repeated coitus. Removal of this cause is sufficient to 
produce a cure. In elderly women, however, the ulcers, 
instead of showing normal cicatrization, undergo a fibrous 
and protracted organization, which is not modified by 
rest or local treatment. 


15 Retention of the Dead Foetus in the Uterus 

B. Bryer (Riv. d’Ostet. e Ginecol. Prat., February, 1931, 
p. 69) believes that the occasional retention in the uterus 
of a dead foetus after expected term, although less 
common than in ectopic gestation, is not excessively rare; 
the literature contains references to retentions lasting so 
long as thirty or forty years. The signs of foetal death 
during the first half of pregnancy are malaise, slight 
pyrexia, nausea, and vomiting; the appearance of varices, 
lactation, diminution or arrest of the growth of the 
uterus; and acetonuria. During the second half, cessation 
of the foetal movements and of the heart beat may 
also be made out, and radiography may show Spalding’s 
sign of overriding of the cranial bones. When the patient 
is first seen a considerable time after death of the foetus, 
signs not only of that event, but also of pregnancy, may 
be obscure. The uterus assumes the characters of a 
soft doughy tumour, and the softening of the cervix is 
diminished. Diagnosis is helped by detection of the 
uterine contractions, and occasionally by the finding of 
crepitus. A case is described in which a 3-para, aged 37, 
expelled by the vagina foetal bones fourteen months after 
the conception of a child that died during the sixth 
month. : 


16 Corpus Luteum Cysts and Amenorrhoea 
G. Cotte (La Gynécol., March, 1931, p. 129) records three 
cases of married women in the fourth decennium who 
were operated on for supposed early unruptured ectopic 
pregnancy. After a few weeks’ amenorrhoea the patients 
had felt themselves pregnant; colostrum was noted, and 
examination showed, in addition to some uterine enlarge- 
ment, a small cystic adnexal swelling which revealed itself 
at operation as a corpus luteum cyst. In addition, two 
cases are described in which ectopic pregnancy was 
suspected and a cystic adnexal swelling was detected; 
expectant treatment led to disappearance of the cyst, 
with return of the menses. In the first cases resection 
of the cyst was speedily followed by menstruation. 
Ablation or rupture of a corpus luteum cyst has previously 
been noted by Zondek and others as preceding a menstrual 
flow. Physiologically the coexistence of amenorrhoca 
and a lutein cyst is explained by the persistence in the 
endometrium of a pregravid phase under the hormonic 
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influence of lutein. Why the corpus luteum cyst sh 
persist is less clear; an occult pregnancy has been = 
lated (such could be excluded in Cotte’s cases), but a: 
anterior hypophyseal disturbance of function jg ™ 
probable. It is certain that not all corpus luteum ¢ 

are accompanied by amenorrhoea. 8s 
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17 Experimental Production of Scarlet Fever 

T. Toyopa, Y. Futact, and M. OKAmotTo (Journ, Infect 
Dis., April, 1931, p. 350) claim to have produced scarlet 
fever by throat inoculation with pure cultures of haemo 
lytic streptococci. Two strains were used, both isolated 
from the throats of scarlet fever patients; at the time of 
inoculation they were in the third and fourth generatig, 
cultures respectively. The organisms were grown fy 
twenty hours on an agar slope and in dextrose broth: 
suspension was made; a sterile cotton swab was dipped jg 
the suspension, and then rubbed over the throat. Thre 
boys, apparently between the ages of 3 and 7 years, wep 
used as volunteers; they were all Dick-positive. The tim 
of the experiment was early winter. There had been q 
contact with scarlet fever for a long time. The thre 
subjects reacted positively; the temperature rose on th 
second or third day after inoculation, and a’ rash cam 
out on the third or fourth day, persisting for two 
three days. The throat was hyperaemic and the tonsi 
slightly enlarged; in two of the subjects desquamatin 
subsequently occurred. In each case the Schultz-Charltm 
reaction was positive, and after the attack the patient’ 
serum became capable of producing a positive Schult. 
Charlton reaction, though before inoculation the serun 
had been negative. Five subjects inoculated in the summe 
with an old strain of haemolytic streptococcus, of com 
paratively low virulence to mice, failed to react. Mor 
over, children inoculated, apparently during the winter 
with filtrates of freshly isolated strains, likewise failed 
to react. The authors conclude that scarlet fever i 
caused by the haemolytic streptococcus itself, and not by 
any filterable body attached to it. 


18 Blood Changes in Typhoid Fever 
A. M. Bonanno (Arch. di Pat. e Clin. Med., Februan, 
1931, p. 341), from the study of 29 patients suffering fron 
typhoid fever, has observed that in almost every case th 
blood platelets were diminished in number, the thromb 
penia being more marked at the height of the illnes, 
but returning slowly during convalescence to the nom 
figure. In most cases the platelet count was abot 
150,000 during the second week, but in one instant 
only 40,000 was recorded. In nine cases the coagulation 
time was prolonged, and in two there was retardation d 
clot retraction. The haemorrhagic manifestations occurtii 
during typhoid infection, especially intestinal haemorrhage, 
should be attributed chiefly to the anatomical change 
which determine the disease; these are favoured also by 
the special haemoplastic condition resulting from the it 
fection itself in the patient, exaggerated in those casi 
in which a constitutional haemorrhagic diathesis is alrealj 
present. 

19 The Virulence of B.C.G. 
J. Vartis and F. van Dernse (C. R. Soc. de Biologi, 
April 24th, 1931, p. 1109) refer to the demonstration § 
Valtis and Saenz that the inoculation with large dos 
of B.C.G. of animals previously injected with tubent 
bacilli, as also the introduction of tuberculous filt 
into animals previously injected with B.C.G., does i 
increase the virulence of the latter. Another series @ 
experiments, here described, was undertaken to detemmitt 
whether culturing B.C.G. on tuberculous filtrates wall 
increase its virulence; no such intensification was detect 
According to the authors the results of these two séfi 
of experiments prove that prophylactic treatment wi 
B.C.G. is entirely innocuous, even in the case off 
newborn of tuberculous mothers. 
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20 Hyperinsulinism 
¢. H. Tutrte (New England Journ. Med., May 14th, 
1931, p. 1039) doubts whether the pancreas 1s the sole 
source of insulin production, and discusses two cases 
which seem to support his view that the tissues can also 
function in this way. He points out that, if the pancreas 
alone is concerned in the supply of insulin, the condition 
of hyperinsulinism can only be brought about in one of 
twoways: (1)as the blood sugar rises it stimulates a centre 
ia the vagus nucleus which transmits impu'ses through 
flaments of the right vagus nerve directly to each cell 
of the islands of Langerhans, causing an outflow of 

ncreatic insulin in the blood ; and (2) the acid food 
fom the stomach excites certain hormones, probably 
secretin, present in the duodenal mucosa, and these exert 
a specific action upon the islet cells, bringing about the 
discharge of pancreatic insulin into the blood. If the 
plood stimulus is not sufficient to restrict the blood 
sugar content within normal limits after each meal, the 
rising blood sugar stimulates the brain centre, and causes 
the production of additional supplies of insulin by trans- 
mitting impulses through the right vagus nerve to the 
cells of the islands of Langerhans. Tuttle has shown 
that large amounts of glucose can be utilized daily by 
depancreatized dogs, and he has hypothecated the 
existence, therefore, of insulin derived from the tissue 
cells. In the two cases discussed by him in the present 
report there was association of cancerous growths with 
marked hyperinsulinism, though the pancreas’ was 
normal ; he adds that, in any case there seems to be 
an intimate association between the presence of 
malignant disease and the production of insulin by the 
tissues. 


21 3=A. D. Carr et al. (Journ. Amer. Med. Assoc., 
April 25th, 1931, p. 1363) report the case of a youth, 
aged 19, who suffered increasingly from attacks similar 
to the syndrome resulting from an overdose of insulin ; 
they were relieved by the ingestion or intravenous admin- 
istration of dextrose, but medical treatment did not 
clear up the condition and the symptoms progressively 
increased. A localized tumour of the pancreas was found 
and removed, and complete recovery ensued. 


22 Etiology of the Common Cold 

D. F. Miram and W. G. SMILLIE (Journ. Exper. Med., 
May Ist, 1931, p. 733) report the results of studying the 
incidence of nasal catarrh on an isolated tropical island 
in the West Indies, this being part of a series of in- 
vestigations of colds occurring in isolated communities 
and under different environmental conditions. Environ- 
mental factors seemed to be more important than the 
known bacteriological concomitants, and the authors agree 
that the specific originating factor is as yet unknown. 
The incubation period is about three days, and the infec- 
tion seems to be spread by contact. The secondary and 
more severe symptoms associated with colds are due to 
certain aerobic bacteria, commonly found in the naso- 
pharynx. Of the environmental predisposing factors the 
most potent appeared to be a fall in the atmospheric 
temperature, and the seasonal incidence curve of acute 
colds in the island corresponded with that of the United 
States mainland. Although the usual high tropical 
prevalence of haemolytic streptococci was noted, this 
seemed to be of no etiological significance in the case of 
nasal catarrh, nor was the similarly common bacillus of 
Friedlander concerned. The authors remark that in the 
temperate zones changes in the seasonal temperature are 
More abrupt, and colds are more severe, as compared with 
the tropical countries, where both temperature changes 
and colds are mild. 
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23 Cistern Puncture 

L. Jacost (Med. Journ. and Record, May 6th, 1931, 
p. 451) advocates cistern puncture in the upright position, 
using the neck compressor, designed by Benedek and 
v. Thurzo, over the internal jugular veins to insure a 
positive intracisternal pressure. The compressor consists 
of an elastic band carrying two pads, which are applied 
0.5 to 1 cm. below the thyroid cartilage, and 3 to 3.5 cm. 
from the middle line, fitting exactly over the veins which 
lie behind the anterior border of the sterno-mastoid muscle. 
The bandage is then pulled sufficiently tight to obtain 
venous stasis above it without discomfort to the patient. 
Within fifteen to thirty seconds the face becomes suffused 
and the veins prominent, and these signs should be well 
marked before the dura is punctured. With the patient 
erect and the head lightly flexed, the fluid, since it is 
under pressure, drains out immediately the dura is pierced; 
the method has the advantage of being able to ensure a 
positive pressure, thus avoiding a dry tap in every case, 
whereas in the horizontal position a dry tap may result 
when the pressure is low. With the patient sitting in the 
upright position both the facility and the safety of the 
procedure are enhanced. 


24 Myopathic forms of Polyneuritic Syndromes 

L. Bertier and A. Devic (Bull. et Mém. Soc. Méd. des 
H6ép. de Paris, May 18th, 1931, p. 732) draw attention 
to certain benign myopathies with a _ polyneuritic 
syndrome. Observation of many cases has convinced 
them that there exists a neuro-muscular form of epidemic 
encephalitis. The curious distribution of this type of 
case (rare in Paris and frequent in the South-East of 
France) has given rise to differing opinions as to the 
etiology. The authors suggest that the frequency of the 
cases in the South-East is due to some undetected focus 
of infection there, possibly a mild epidemic encephalitis. 
From the point of view of prognosis the authors: emphasize 
the importance of correct diagnosis, these cases being 
benign ; even after two or three years of paralysis the 
patient may recover completely. All these patients 
exhibit extreme difficulty in sitting up when they are in 
bed, and they may be unable to turn over. In the more 
severe forms they lie utterly inert, although capable of 
a certain motility of the extremities of the limbs. Com- 
plete cure is usual, and amelioration sets in generally 
after several months. Occasionally the duration is 
longer, but the prognosis is still good. A case is quoted 
of a girl, aged 15, who slowly developed paralysis of 
the muscles of the shoulder and pelvic girdles. After 
several months a total paralysis invading the trunk and 
limbs gradually appeared. At this stage the patient 
presented the picture of an acute myopathy. Very 
graduaily she began to recover, and about six months 
after the onset she could sit up in bed, but could not 
feed herself. This condition lasted one year. Gradually 
the use of her arms returned, and finally, nearly three 
years after the onset, she was in normal condition except 
that all reflexes were abolished. 


25 The Salivary Secretion in Mumps 

N. R. Scuastin (Jahrb. f. Kinderheilk., May, 1931, 
p. 304) reviews the literature, including the recent paper 
by Rocchi (Epitome, December 28th, 1929, para. 588), 
and records his observations made in Krasnogorki’s 
Children’s Clinic at Leningrad on the salivary secretion 
during mumps in children. His conclusions are as 
follows. Systematic investigations show a diminution of 
the salivary secretion during mumps. This particularly 
applies to cases in which the secretion was ex- 
amined before the attack of mumps, as well as to 
cases in which only one of the salivary glands was 
affected, and a comparison could be made of the 
secretion of the healthy and diseased glands. The 
duration and degree of diminution of. the salivary 
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secretion differed for each gland. The secretion sank 
to the lowest level, and almost entirely disappeared 
in the case of the gland which was first affected. The 
minimum secretion for each individual gland was found 
on different days. The salivary reflexes disappeared in the 
gland which was first attacked by mumps. At the end 
of the first week, however, they reappeared, and then 
gradually reached their original level. The recovery of 
activity of the parotid gland first affected is extremely 
slow, and is not complete after all the clinical symptoms 
of parotitis have subsided, while in the other gland 
recovery takes place more rapidly. Keturn of the normal 
secretion of the affected parotid gland takes twice as long 
in myxoedema as in ordinary children—namely, fifty-four 
days instead of twenty-one to twenty-seven days. The 
remarkable diminution in the secretion of the gland first 
affected is a diagnostic feature of mumps. At a certain 
stage of the disease there is a diminution in the amylase 
content of the saliva, but this soon disappears. Varia- 
tions in the content of the inorganic and organic sub- 
stances in the saliva barely exceed the normal limits. 


26 Diphtheria in Uruguay 
M. Rusino, A. J. J. Leunpa, and J. Moreau (Peris 
Méd., May 9th, 1931, p. 447) record their observations 
on an epidemic of malignant diphtheria which occurred 
at Montevideo in 1928. Their conclusions are as follows. 
Strains of C. diphtheriae are found in Uruguay with as 
high a toxic power as that of the toxigenic organism 
of the Institut Pasteur or Rockefeller Institute. This 
high toxic power can explain several cases of malignant 
diphtheria. Certain cases of clinically mild diphtheria 
were found which were cured with a small dose of 
serum, although they were due to bacilli possessing a 
very high toxigenic power. On the other hand, there 
were cases of malignant diphtheria which yielded bacilli 
with a low toxigenic power. No exact relationship was 
found to exist between the morphological type of 
C. diphtheriae and its toxigenic power. 


27 Relapsing Fever in Children 

Fu-T-AnG Cun, S. Detrrick, and SHI-FAN CHUNG {Nat. 
Med. Journ. China, April, 1931, p. 224) record their 
observations on 26 cases of epidemic relapsing fever in 
Peiping occurring in children aged from 8 to 12 years. 
A widespread petechial eruption was common, but it 
could not be regarded as a sign of relapsing fever, 
since insect bites were probably responsible. The leuco- 
cyte count, which varied, was of little diagnostic value. 
Thrombocytopenia was constantly observed during the 
febrile attack, but after recovery the platelet count 
returned to normal or nearly normal. No prolongation 
of bleeding or of the coagulation time was noted. The 
Wassermann reaction was’ negative in all but one case, 
and the globulin test was uniformly negative in fourteen 
cases in which it was performed. There was prompt 
response to arsenical treatment, the temperature falling 
to normal in less than twenty-eight hours. No deaths 
occurred. 


28 Tertiary Syphilis of the Thyroid Gland 
J. P. P. Guipicetii (Thése de Paris, 1931, No. 51), who 
records an illustrative case in a woman aged 42, states 
that tertiary syphilis of the thyroid gland is a rare 
condition, but that probably many cases fail to be 
recognized, so that the possibility of syphilis should be 
more frequently considered in affections of this gland. 
No pathognomonic sign can be found on clinical examina- 
tion. Since tertiary syphilis of the thyroid is most likely 
to be mistaken for malignant disease, a search for 
evidence of syphilis should be made in the presence of 
an apparently malignant tumour of the thyroid, and 
even if none can be found antisyphilitic treatment should 
be tried. The prognosis is good, and, except in urgent 
cases in which operation is needed, the treatment shou!d 
be purely medical, the best results being obtained by 
mercury cyanide and = arsenical preparations, with 
potassium iodide and bromide as adjuvants. 
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29 Angioma of the Bladder 
M. Scuitiincs (Rev. Belge des Sci. Méd., April, 193) 
p. 412) records a study of vesical angioma based ‘ 
30 cases, of which one was under his own care. Age 
and sex appear to play no part in the etiology of thi 
rare condition. In contrast with other vesical tumors 
angiomas are usually single, and occur most frequently 
at the base of the bladder ; their colour, ranging from 
bluish red to violet, is characteristic. Three Varieties 
occur, pediculated, sessile, and infiltrated, the two latter 
being the most common. Angiomas are benign tumouy 
of slow evolution, and rarely give rise to metastases 
They are composed of newly formed blood vessels, anq 
two main types occur: the simple (telangiectases o, 
vascular naevi), characterized by a large number of 
tortuous capillaries, abnormally dilated and _ separateq 
from each other by connective tissue ; and the caver. 
oma, formed by blood reservoirs of variable size and 
irregular shape, limited by a fine endothelial membrane 
and separated by collagenous septa. The symptomato. 
logy of cavernoma is not characteristic ; the chief sym. 
ptom is haematuria, which is frequent, intermittent, and 
may be so abundant as to cause anaemia, or even death, 
Diagnosis must be confirmed by cystoscopy ; the site 
characteristic colour, circumscribed form, the integrity 
of the adjacent mucosa, and the nature of the haemat. 
uria are points in the differential diagnosis. Smal] 
angiomas are best treated by electro-coagulation. In 
large, pediculated, non-infiltrating angiomas, cystotomy 
with tumour resection is indicated ; when the vesical 
wall is infiltrated, partial cystectomy is the treatment 
of choice. 
30 Endothelial Myeloma 

Ewing was the first to point out that there is a group 
of tumours, originating chiefly in the shafts of long 
bones, occurring mostly in children and young adults, 
and which differ clinically, radiologically, and_histo- 
logically from osteogenic sarcomata. W. B. Cotsy 


‘ (Radiology, May, 1931, p. 627) states that this myeloma, 


though the most malignant of bone tumours, is both 
highly radio-sensitive and also responsive to the toxins 
of erysipelas and B. prodigiosus ; conservative treatment 
is therefore justifiable for a limited period before resorting 
to amputation. An analysis of the end-results of different 
methods indicates systemic treatment with the previously 
mentioned toxins combined with local radiation, prefer- 
ably the radium pack, as the best method of treating 
a primary operable case. If the condition has_ not 
marked'y improved in six or eight weeks, amputation or 
resection, followed by prolonged prophylactic toxin treat- 
ment, should be considered. Further delay without 
evidence of improvement may result in the development 
of metastases with an ultimate fatal ending. In Coley’s 
statistics a relatively considerable number of patients 
with inoperable growths were found to have recovered 
and remained well for five years or more ; four were 
treated with toxins alone, and five with toxins and 
radiation. In six of these patients metastases had 
already developed. Coley advises, therefore, that all cases 
should be given the benefit of a thorough trial of toxin 
and radium treatment before being considered hopeless. 


31 Pancreatic Cysts 
E. S. Jupp, H. Matrson, and H. R. Manorner (Arch. 
of Surg., May, 1931, p. 838) report 47 cases of cysts of 
the pancreas treated surgically at the Mayo Clinic since 
1921. As a rule the cyst makes its way towards the 
anterior parietal peritoneum in the line of least resist: 
ance, presses into the lesser peritoneal cavity, and pre 
sents between the stomach and the transverse coloa, 
behind the gastrocolic omentum. Sometimes the cyst 
lies between the stomach and the liver, or protrudes 
into the lesser peritoneal cavity behind the stomach. 
It may also invaginate itself between the layers of the 
mesocolon, and in this case it usually presents behind 
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the transverse colon. A. smooth, relatively immobile, 
hemispherical swelling is characteristic of a pancreatic 

st. In 95 per cent. of the cases under review this was 
fat above the umbilicus, generally between the ensiform 
cartilage and the umbilicus in the median line or to the 
jeft of it. Pancreatic cysts are relatively immobile, unless 
situated in the tail of the gland and without adhesions, 
when they may be freely movable. Of the patients 43 
(1 per cent.) complained of pain, and in 13 cases there 
was evidence of cholecystitis. Associated symptoms were 
jaundice, nausea, vomiting, and loss of weight and con- 
stipation. The diagnosis of pancreatic cyst is confirmed 
by #-Tay examination when there is a filling defect in the 
stomach which can be eliminated by displacing the 
stomach, or the displacement of the duodenum and small 
intestines. The ideal treatment is the complete removal 
of the cyst, but this is only possible in cases of a small 
cyst with few adhesions situated preferably in the tail 
of the pancreas with a narrow pedicle. When the cyst 
js large and adherent, and when the glandular tissue 
encroaches on the cyst, marsupialization is the operation 
of choice. Total excision was performed in seven cases, 
in all of which the cyst was benign ; partial excision and 
drainage was undertaken in six cases. Persistent dis- 
charge from the fistula made by drainage may be trouble- 
some, and may continue for as long as two years. 


32 Diagnosis of Temporal Tumours 
De MarteL (/tev. de Méd., May, 1931, p. 372) describes 
certain signs which facilitate the diagnosis and localiza- 
tin of temporal tumours. The first of these is hemi- 
anopsia. Cushing has shown that hemianopsia in the 
upper quadrant, or simple homonymous contraction of 
the upper part of the visual field, indicates a lesion of the 
anterior and lower portion of the opposite temporal lobe, 
while a lesion of the upper and posterior part of the lobe 
causes a similar condition in the lower visual field. From 
consideration of the anatomy of the optic nerves, it is 
shown that this diagnostic method is applicable only in 
commencing tumours, and in such cases perimetry can 
be of great value. Occipital tumours give rise to the 
same visual disturbances as large temporal growths. 
Generalized convulsions are not rare in temporal neo- 
plasms, but have no localizing value. The unciform 
crises described by Jackson are associated with temporal 
tumours bordering on the hippocampal uncus. They con- 
sist of olfactory or gustatory sensations ; these are usually 
disagreeable, and are often associated with visual hallu- 
cinations, which are relatively frequent and of great 
localizing significance. Complex visual hallucinations 
are indicative of temporal trouble, while simple ones are 
most often associated with occipital lesions. Wernicke’s 
aphasia is present in left temporal growths ; in this con- 
dition the patient, though articulating easily, is unable 
to say what he wishes, and understands commands imper- 
fectly and executes them badly. De Martel briefly notes 
the difficulty of differentiating temporal from occipital 
tumours, and advises ventriculography in doubtful cases. 


33 The Surgical Treatment of Chronic Obstructive 
Jaundice 

P. Banzet (Paris Méd., May 16th, 1931, p. 478) recom- 
mends early operation in these cases. A stone in the 
common bile duct should be readily recognized, from the 
history, clinical signs, x-ray and laboratory examinations. 
Even if cancer of the pancreas is diagnosed, the author 
feommends early operation, partly because laparotomy 
May show the condition to be due to a stone in the 
common bile duct or to an operable cancer of the ampulla 
of Vater, and partly because biliary anastomosis, per- 
hitting the passage of the bile directly into the 
alimentary canal, results in considerable improvement to 
the patient ; the jaundice and itching disappear, the 
urine clears, the stools regain their normal colour, weak- 
hess diminishes, the appetite returns, the patient puts 
on weight, and life is prolonged for twelve to eighteen 
months. The author prefers a cholecysto-gastrostomy to 
a cholecysto-duodenostomy. Under local anaesthesia a 
Median incision gives access to the distended gall-bladder, 
Which, punctured and emptied of its contents, is readily 





apposed to the anterior wall of the pyloric antrum. A 
vertical incision through the stomach wall preserves 
intact the circular muscular fibres which will form a 
sphincter preventing the reflux of gastric contents into 
the gall-bladder. The opening need not be large. The 
anastomosis is performed on a Nélaton’s or Pezzer’s 
sound. Shock is practically absent, and improvement 
is rapid. 


34 Transplantation of the Epiphyseal Cartilage Plate 
From a previous series of experiments on the transplanta- 
tion of the epiphyseal cartilage plate, S. L. Haas (Surg., 
Gynecol. and Obstet., May, 1931, p. 958) concluded: that 
this plate, either alone or with an adjoining piece of the 
epiphysis or diaphysis, lost its power to produce length 
growth. Heller, Fohl, and other authorities are not in 
agreement with this conclusion. In order to present 
further evidence. for or against this operation, Haas per- 
formed another series of experiments on young growing 
rabbits. The results confirmed his former findings, and 
he maintains that unless more definite evidence is pre- 
sented to prove the viability of the epiphyseal cartilage 
after transplantation, such transplantation in man with 
the expectation of obtaining length growth is not justi- 
fied. Haas adds that it is difficult to explain the 
discrepancies between his findings and those of other 
investigators such as Heller ; technical errors or mis- 
interpretation of results may possibly account for the 
variations, and further study is urgently necessary by 
other workers in view of the clinical considerations which 
are entailed. 
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35 Symptomatic Treatment of Narcolepsy 

J. B. DoyLe and L. E. Danrers (Journ. Amer. Med. 
Assoc., April 25th, 1931, p. 1370) report the successful 
treatment with ephedrine sulphate of six patients suffer- 
ing from narcolepsy. Five were completely relieved, 
and the sixth was markedly improved. Since ephedrine 
is productive of insomnia during the early hours of the 
night, it has been the authors’ practice to prescribe 
relatively small doses of the drug in the late afternoon. 
They point out that ephedrine is a more valuable anti- 
dote to morphine poisoning than is caffeine. The doses 
of ephedrine given in the narcoleptic cases ranged from 
3/8 grain, three times daily, to 1} grains. They add 
that thyroid medication in the treatment of narcolepsy 
has not been generally satisfactory, but the employment 
of pituitary substance for this disease appears to be 
worthy of further study. 


36 Treatment of Angina Pectoris by Stovaine Injections 
L. LANGERON (Presse Méd., April 11th, 1931, p. 521) 
refers to the work of Lemaire, who showed that visceral 
pain in general might be relieved by the injection of an 
analgesic into the peripheral region to which the pain was 
referred. He has applied this principle in the treatment 
of angina pectoris, and has given injections of stovaine 
to three patients suffering from this syndrome. A solu- 
tion of stovaine (1 in 100) was injected under the skin 
at the site of the most severe pain, 10 c.cm. being the 
usual dose. The first two patients showed no evidence 
of organic heart disease, but were accustomed to more 
than moderate amounts of alcohol and tobacco. Very 
definite relief followed injections of stovaine, although 
nitrites, iodide, and morphine had previously been em- 
ployed without success ; this improvement was subse- 
quently maintained. The third patient was older, and 
the subject of hypertensive and atheromatous disease ; 
the development of the syndrome in his case suggested 
myocardial infarction. Stovaine injections were given, 
but without effect, and the patient died on the following 
day. It appears that this drug is valuable in patients 
suffering from angina pectoris due to coronary spasm, 
but that it is useless where a coronary lesion is largely 
or wholely responsible for the symptoms. The author 





believes that stovaine acts not only by suppressing the 
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development of pain at the site of injection, but also, 
more fundamentally, by re-establishing the integrity of 
the normal vascular reflexes. By virtue of the reduction 
in frequency of the attacks, and as a result of the im- 
proved regulation of the vascular reflexes, the general 
condition of the patient is improved, and the capacity 
of the heart for work may be definitely increased. 


37 Thyroxine in Obesity 

Owing to the divergent views held as to the advisability 
of using thyroxine in the treatment of obesity, 
A. Hetitrors (Miinch. med. Woch., May 15th, 1931, 
p. 826) has attempted a systematic investigation of 25 
patients. The most severe cases were chosen for the 
purpose ; they had failed to respond to strict diet, and 
their metabolic rates were below normal. Doses of 
0.5 mg. of thyroxine were given from three to six times 
daily, a total of 18 to 60 mg. being administered in all. 
This sufficed to bring the weight down by 3 to 7 kg. in 
eight to seventeen days. The metabolic rate was allowed 
to rise to 30 or 40 per cent., or even more, and mild 
symptoms: of thyrotoxicosis developed, but no other ill 
effects occurred. The earliest symptom is a_ psychic 
change, the phlegmatic patient becoming restless and 
discontented ; if the thyroxine administration is con- 
tinued, sweating, tremor, and palpitation may follow. 
The author concludes that thyroxine may be safely and 
usefully employed in obesity, and that so long as the 
early symptoms of thyrotoxicosis are recognized, it is 
unnecessary to admit the patient to hospital. During 
the course of the investigation it was also observed that 
various preparations of thyroxine differed considerably in 
the degree to which they affected the metabolic rate. 


38 Treatment of Chronic Leukaemia 

B. Nysrriém (Finska Lédkaresdllskapets Handlingar, 
April, 1931, p. 247) records 54 cases of chronic myeloid 
leukaemia and 33 cases of lymphatic leukaemia given 
x-ray treatment. There were 52 men and 35 women, 
the ratio. of men to women for myeloid disease being 
8 to 6.4, and for lymphatic leukaemia 2 to 1.3. Myeloid 
leukaemia was most frequent between the ages of 30 and 
50, and lymphatic leukaemia between 50 and 70. There 
was little evidence to suggest that the disease was either 
hereditary or contagious. The treatment was controlled 
by blood counts, repeated at least once a week during 
a course of x-ray exposures, and once a month between 
such courses. In the myeloid cases the usual radiation 
of the spleen and bone marrow was applied, and in the 
lymphatic cases small doses were distributed over large 
fields. Within a few days of the beginning of treatment 
there was a demonstrable improvement in the blood cells, 
both white and red ; the general condition became better, 
and the swelling of the spleen, liver, and lymphatic 
glands diminished. As a rule the patients were able to 
work up to a short time before death. The average 
duration of life between the first appearance of symptoms 
and death was 33.7 months for the myeloid cases, and 
21.2 for the lymphatic cases ; in one case of myeloid 
disease the patient was still alive more than twelve years 
after its onset. Nystrém concludes that the v-ray treat- 
ment of this disease relieves symptoms and promotes the 
sense of well-being, but its value is limited, and its mode 
of action is still obscure. Comparison with an earlier 
series of cases failed to show that the average duration 
of life of the patients treated during the last few years 
had been prolonged by any improvements introduced into 
the technique of x-ray treatment. 


39 Glucose Injections in Muscular Rheumatism 
NATANNSEN (Deut. med. Woch., May 22nd, 1931, p. 885) 
comments on the frequency with which various types of 
rheumatism cause incapacity, and adds that in the 
muscular varieties local injections of glucose are the best 
method of treatment. From 20 to 60, or even 100 c.cm. 
of a 10 per cent. glucose solution is injected into the 
painful areas of the muscle and subcutaneous tissues ; 
the effect is immediate, the pain disappears, and the limb 
becomes freely movable. Occasionally a slight recur- 


rence necessitates a second injection. The method has 
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been used .with some success in sciatica and other Similar 
diseases, but has its best results’in muscular rheumatis 

and lumbago. The response is said to be so strikine: 
that a failure should always suggest the possibility ¢ 
faulty diagnosis ; the author records one case of sup 9 
lumbago which did not respond, the condition being found 
eventually to be metastatic carcinoma in the vertebra 

P. Harper (ibid., p. 887) confirms Natannsen’s can 
clusions, and states that the method is superior to the 
injection of saline solution or the use of local anaesthetics 


40 Emetine in Pulmonary Gangrene 
P. Russo (Rinascenza Medica, May 15th, 1931, P. 22) 
records three cases of non-amoebic pulmonary abscess in 
patients aged from 25 to 40, and one of fetid bronchitis 
in a man aged 49, which were successfully treated by in. 
jections of emetine hydrochloride. In each case the 
characteristic fetor disappeared after the first few jp. 
jections, and the sputum changed from the purulent tg 
the mucous type ; it diminished in quantity, or entirely 
ceased. The fever also subsided after a few injections 
and the patients soon recovered their normal colour, 


appetite, and weight. While admitting that the action. 


of emetine is still obscure, Russo suggests that the alkaloid 
has a ‘beneficial action on the micro-organisms Causing 


the abscesses, and stimulates the system to a more 


vigorcus resistance. 
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41 Lupus Vulgaris Treated by Diathermo-coagulation 

J. L. Créuance (Bull. de la Soc. Frang. de Derm. et 
Syph., March, 1931, p. 560) publishes six cases of lupus 
vulgaris which he has treated with gratifying results by 
diathermo-coagulation after other therapeutic measures 
had resulted in failures. In the hands of a novice this 
method may be at first painful, but the administrator 
soon learns to regulate the current so as to produce a 
preliminary hypo-aesthesia. A lesion as large as a 
shilling can be destroyed at one sitting, and more ex- 
tensive lesions at a correspondingly larger number, spaced 
at monthly intervals. A superficial crust forms, and 
separates after two or three weeks, leaving a scar which 
in many cases is scarcely perceptible. The author claims 
that this method produces results practically as good as 
those following Finsen light therapy, and that it possesses 
the additional advantages of being more practical, much 
more manageable, and more readily acceptable. 


42 Senile and Seborrhoeic Keratosis 
. A. Hookey (Arch. Derm. and Syph., May, 1931, 
p. 946) believes that the senile and seborrhoeic forms of 
keratosis are distinct clinical and pathological entities. 
The senile form is characterized by hyperkeratosis, 
irregular acanthosis with dyskeratotic phenomena, and 
secondary inflammatory reaction ; while in  seborrhoeic 
keratosis (verruca senilis) there is no dyskeratosis, the 
inflammatory reaction is mild, and there is usually in- 
creased pigmentation. Although the term  keratoma 
senilis, as applied to senile keratosis, is open to objection, 
it has the advantage of recalling two of the character- 
istics of the lesion—namely, the hyperkeratosis and the 
age of the patient. Hookey considers that the term 
verruca senilis is preferable to seborrhoeic keratosis, since, 
in his opinion, there is no pathological support for the 
use of the latter ; both types of lesions may occur on 





the exposed or covered surfaces of the body. He regards ’ 


the use of the term precancerous (as meaning potentially 
cancerous) as being justified with reference to keratosis 
senilis. There is an apparent relation between this lesion 
and Bowen’s disease, both being characterized by dys 
keratotic phenomena. Epitheliomas arising from ker: 
tosis senilis are usually, but not invariably, of the 
squamous-cell variety. The etiology is probably the 
interaction of exposure, or senile changes with some in- 
herent peculiarity of the epidermis. Verruca senilis, on 
the other hand, is not a precancerous lesion, but 4 
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ign epidermal hyperplasia, probably best. classified 
yith delayed epithelial naevi. Differential diagnosis is 
important in view of the different prognosis of these two 
conditions, 

43 Erysipeloid 
_y. Kiauper and M. J. Harkins (Journ. Amer. Med. 
fssoc., April 11th, 1931, p. 1205) state that the skin 
disease designated erysipeloid by F. J. Rosenbach in 1884 
jg an infection with a human strain of swine erysipelas. 
The character of the infection is usually related to this 
source of infection and the virulence of the organism. 
The most frequent form of the infection in man is mild, 
and a more severe form of the disease comparable to that 
occurring in swine has been observed almost exclusively 
in Germany. The infection is more frequently obtained 
fom contact with fish and crustacea and from other 
gurces than swine. Among fishermen the disease is 
most often seen in hot weather. It is rare among 
yeterinary surgeons, particularly those inspecting swine 
in slaughterhouses. A mild form of the disease exists 
among employees in the canning industry who are en- 
gaged in canning fish and other animal food. Most of 
the mild cases run a self-limited course of about three 
weeks, but recurrences may happen, so that the disease 
may continue for weeks or months. Rest is important, 
as the condition responds but poorly to local treatment. 
Srum therapy is of value in chronic, relapsing cases, 
patients. with arthritis, and acute cases inoculated with 
virulent cultures. 





Obstetrics and Gynaecology 





44 X-Ray Treatment of Chorion-epithelioma 

H. Wintz (Miinch. med. Woch.,. May 8th, 1931, p. 781) 
remarks that so few have an opportunity of treating 
a series of cases of chorion-epithelioma, that statistical 
results are somewhat rare. The usual treatment of the 
disease is by operation, and it appears that 66 per cent. 
of operable cases are curable by this method. Since 
chorion-epithelioma cells are 40 to 50 per cent. more 
radio-sensitive’ than uterine mucous membrane, the 
author has used x-ray treatment for a series of eleven 
consecutive cases (some of which were recurrences after 
operation), which have now been under observation for 
fom two to thirteen years aiter treatment. Of these 
patients, one died from metastasis, one from pneumonia 
nine years after the treatment, and one succumbed one 
year after treatment from intestinal obstruction which 
may possibly have been due to wiceration following 
satay therapy. The remaining eight patients are alive 
and well. The results are therefore better than those 
achieved by operation, probably because the risk of 
mechanically favouring dissemination of the growth is 
minimized. The treatment consists of the administration 
of 80 to 90 per cent. of a skin erythema dose to as wide 
an area of the pelvis as possible. 


45 Pre-operative Vaccine Therapy of Infected Fibromata 
H. Motin and F. ConDAMIN (Lyon Méd., March 15th, 
1931, p. 345) report encouraging results from pre-operative 
vaccine treatment in cases of infected uterine fibromata. 
They have found that the additional time required for 
this treatment gave good results, not only in the im- 
proved general condition of the patients at the time of 
operation, but also in the mortality rate. All cases of 
fbromata, gangrenous and suppurative, those with co- 
existing salpingitis, and those with more or less latent 
infection, were treated in the same way. The pre-opera- 
tive period of two to three weeks was devoted to rest 
and general treatment, including vaccine therapy. The 
authors employed the stock vaccine of Delbet in pro- 
gtessive subcutaneous injections, with intervals of two 
to three days. The improvement in the general condition 
Was marked, the coexisting anaemia disappeared, the 
appetite returned, and a general calm was achieved, 
Which was of great advantage at the time of operation. 
After initial pyrexial rises due to the vaccine injections 








the temperature settled down. It had been noticed in 
several patients in whom menses had occurred during 
the pre-operative period that. the loss ‘was notably . 
dimmished under the vaccine therapy ; the pain was also 
lessened. The results of operation on patients previously 
treated by vaccine showed that in the most recent series 
of 37 cases, 25 of which were complicated by infections, 
there was but one fatal sequel. The results have been 
so encouraging that the authors consider the pre-opera- 
tive time not wasted, either for surgeon or patient, if 
phlebitis, emboli, and other niishaps are prevented. 


46 Venous Pressure and Habitual Abortion 
In a series of thirty cases of habitual abortion G. DANEFF 
(Zentralbl. f. Gyndk., April 11th, 1931, p. 1324) found 
no cause in twenty-four ; of the rest, two were due to 
heart disease, and one each to pulmonary. tuberculosis, 
hysteria, endometritis, and syphilis. Daneff believes 
that increased venous pressure is etiologically connected 
with otherwise unexplained repeated abortion. In six 
such cases he found that a:manometer connected with an 
ante-cubital. vein showed a pressure of 14 to 24 cm. of 
water as compared with a normal average of 8 to 12 cm. ; 
connected with a vein of the parametrial plexus, the 
manometer showed in the six cases pressures of 18 to 
35 cm., although in normal subjects the pressure is 
higher in the ante-cubital than in the uterine veins. 
Corroboration is forthcoming in the finding that curettings 
from those prone to repeated abortion show extreme 
dilatation of veins. The patients concerned showed 
x-ray and electrocardiographic evidence of hypertrophy of 
the left ventricle. In four habitually aborting patients 
treatment was successfully attempted in early pregnancy 
by three months’ intermittent digitalization ; weekly 
injections of 0.5 c.cm. pituitary extract night and morn- 
ing ; and the subsequent oral administration of calcium. 


47 Uterine Suspension 

W. P. Graves and G. van S. SmitTH (Surg., Gynecol. 
and Obstet., May, 1931, p. 1028) have found that 
Olshausen’s procedure is the most effective operation for 
suspending the displaced uterus. It consists merely in 
attaching the uterine ends of the round ligaments to the 
anterior abdominal wall. The ligament on each side is 
grasped in a clamp half an inch from the uterine horn. 
A double ligature is passed beneath the ligament at the 
point included in the clamp, and through the peritoneum; 
muscle, and fascia ; it is then led back again, the ends 
being tied inside the abdomen. If catgut is used, the 
contiguous surfaces of the peritoneum are scarified before 
tying the knot. Among the many advantages of this 
operation are its simplicity, rapidity, and applicability 
to any length of uterus or degree of prolapse. It can be 
employed in child-bearing women with little danger of 
dystocia, and therefore artificial sterilization is unneces- 
sary. It is indicated in simple retroversion, in intract- 
able acute anteflexion and retrocession with dysmenor- 
rhoea and sterility, in prolapse of every degree, and, 
prophylactically, against retroversion and post-operative 
adhesions. It is contraindicated whenever the _peri- 
toneum near the fundus is sufficiently damaged to incur 
the risk of adhesion and anchoring of the intestine, or 
of adhesion and fixation of the uterus to the abdominal 
wall. Tabulated statistics of 3,358 cases of various 
uterine conditions treated by this method are given. 


48 Heart Disease and Pregnancy 
According to Loutse McILRoy and OLIvE RENDEL (Journ. 
of Obstet. and Gynaecol. of the British Empire, Spring, 
1931, p. 7), the altered cardiac dullness and situation of 
the apex beat clinically noted in the normal heart during 
pregnancy are due to changes in position of the heart 
caused by pressure of the enlarging uterus ; the electro- 
cardiogram usually shows right axis deviation in the 
early months, and marked left axis deviation in the later 
months. The heart rapidiy resumes its normal position 
after delivery.. A series of. 200 cases of heart disease in 
pregnancy, mostly referred from the ante-natal clinic, 
is reported in detail ; there were 167 cases of chronic 
86 E 
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valvular disease, including 131 cases of mitral stenosis, 
while 137 patients had a rheumatic history. Adopting 
the American Heart Association functional classification, 
it was found that patients in Classes I and Ia as a rule 
did well and had norma! pregnancies and labours ; those 
of Classes IIb and III needed careful supervision, and as 
a rule prolonged rest in hospital. The mortality rate was 
5 per cent., and there were only five Caesarean sections. 
Rest, dict, and general hygiene were found to be of 
greater importance than drugs in treatment. Labour 
should be rendered as easy as possible by use of sedatives 
and intermittent anaesthesia ; quickness in delivery is 
not so important as easiness. During the third stage 
manual stimulation of the uterus should be avoided, and 
ergot is safer as a haemostatic than pituitary extract. 
Induction of abortion, rarely to be considered in primi- 
parae, is employed with diminishing frequency as ante- 
natal supervision improves; in advanced cardiopathic 
cases, until a good degree of compensation has been re- 
established, it may do much harm. Lactation should 
usually be encouraged. Very prolonged medical observa- 
tion must follow the puerperium, for permanent impair- 
ment of the cardiac efficiency is a possible sequel. As 
a rule three years’ sterility is desirable after pregnancy, 
but in working-class practice the use of the condom is 
the only reliable contraceptive measure. 


v49 Use of Narcotics in Obstetrics and Gynaecology 

J. B. DeLee (Journ. Amer. Med. Assoc., March 28th, 
1931, p. 1007) briefly reviews the indispensable uses of 
narcotics in obstetrics and gynaecology. Pregnancy does 
not contraindicate the exhibition of narcotics for any 
purpose which demands them. The child does not suffer, 
except from an overdosage that wou'ld endanger the 
mother. Morphine is indicated when pregnancy is asso- 
ciated with an acute abdominal condition, also to pre- 
vent abortion from any cause. During labour DeLee 
considers opium preparations preferable to chloral, bar- 
bituric acid compounds, and sodium amytal. When 
narcotics are given in !abour. at the right time and in 
proper dosage the child is not endangered, and the 
mother is made more resistant to exhaustion, acidosis, 
shock, and post-partum haemorrhage. By conserving 
her strength in a prolonged first stage, narcotics actually 
shorten the second, and prevent difficulties in the third ; 
the puerperium is more smooth, convalescence more 
rapid, while infection is less likely since the woman’s 
immunity powers have been preserved. In eclampsia, 
placenta praevia, post-partum haemorrhage, morphine is 
invaluable ; its value is equally great as an aid to general 
anaesthesia. Before gynaecological operations morphine 
has its uses, but barbituric acid preparations, tribrom- 
ethanal, and other drugs have recently been used. 
Morphine reduces the amount of general anaesthetic 
required, and obviates to an appreciable extent the in- 
cidence of post-operative complications. With the excep- 
tion of cancer, morphine has but limited uses in chronic 
gynaecological diseases.. 





Pathology 





50 Meningeal Reaction to Therapeutic Serum 
Little mention has been made of the effect of injected 
serums on the nervous structures, though their reaction on 
other tissues has. been fully discussed. W. M. SHEpPPE 
(Amer. Journ. Clin. Path., January, 1931, p. 77) reports a 
case in which accidental infection with the meningococcus 
occurred in a laboratory. The patient was treated with 
anti-meningococcal serum, but the reaction was fulmin- 
ating, and marked by most severe clinical symptoms, 
It did not present the usual characters of immediate, 
generalized serum reactions, and all the symptoms pointed 
to severe meningeal irritation. Evidently a localized 
allergy involving the nervous system had developed; 


which supposition is substantiated by the fact that a 

repetition of the reaction followed the injection of a 

minute quantity of serum (0.] c.cm.) intravenously. As 
86 F 








ee 
the result of work on the spinal fluid of a treated 

of meningococcal meningitis, Sheppe suggests that the 
reaction was due to the irritation of the meninges by th 
formation of precipitins in the presence of an excess of 
precipitinogen (horse serum), and describes a method for 
the detection and prevention of impending meningeal 
reactions. The literature relating to the action of serum 
on the nervous system is briefly reviewed. 


51 + Bence-Jones Proteose in Multiple Myeloma 
A. MaGnus-Levy (Deut. med. Woch., April 24th, 193] 
and May Ist, 1931, pp. 703 and 751) found that the 
Bence-Jones proteose excreted by a patient with multiple 
myelomas was proportional to the amount of protein jp 
the diet, and that the Bence-Jones nitrogen portion cop. 
stituted 42 per cent. of the total nitrogen content in the 
urine, whether the absolute total was high or low. Hg 
considers that protein metabolism is the most important 
factor in determining the amount of Bence-Jones proteose 
excreted, and concludes that the diet should contaig 
69 to 70 grams of protein in excess of the amount which 
is being excreted in the urine as proteose, in order to 
maintain nutrition. There is no evidence that the Bence. 
Jones proteose is formed elsewhere in the body than in 
myelomatous tissue, with the possible exception of bone 
marrow, which may produce very small amounts. The 
greater part of normal serum protein probably originates 
in the bone marrow, but the connexion between this and 
such abnormal nitrogenous bodies as the Bence-Jones 
proteose has not yet been elucidated. The damage to 
the kidneys, joints, and other organs which occurs in 
cases of myeloma is secondary, and due to the circulating 
Bence-Jones proteose. Magnus-Levy considers that there 
is good evidence that the abnormal metabolism in this 
condition is related to the formation of the amyloid sub- 


stance, the Bence-Jones proteose being’ probably one of 


its several possible -precursors. 


52 Functional Tests in Renal Disease 


C. Hotten and P. B. ReuperG (Acta Med. Scand., April 


15th, 1931, p. 538) have observed 50 patients with various ; 


forms of nephritis, and conclude that reduction in the 


renal filtration rate is associated usually with diminished : 


concentration ; 44 patients had various types of nephritis, : 


5 had hypertension, and 4 had 
While glomerulo-nephritis, nephrosclerosis, and amyloid 
disease reduce filtration proportionately to the gravity 
of the case, this reduction occurs but rarely in nephrosis, 
Functional tests indicate the renal excretory power, and 
retention symptoms do not occur when filtration does not 
fall below 50 per cent. of the normal ; when it was 


‘ surgical’’ kidney. » 


reduced below 30 per cent. uraemic symptoms appeared . 


and persisted until the nitrogenous diet was. restricted. 


Conversely, patients with a much lower filtration rate: 


may be freed from symptoms indefinitely by such re- 
striction. Filtration tests, indicating the degree of protein 
tolerance, are a guide to treatment. In suitable cases 
the administration of large quantities of fluid aids- the 
urea excretion and thus maintains a moderate level of 
blood urea. Rest appears to aid filtration, while over- 
exertion and intercurrent infections retard it. Filtration 
determination is of great prognostic value in uraemic and 
non-uraemic cases, and the patient’s progress can 

gauged. t 3 


53 Passage of Hormones through the Placenta 


L. Cattaneo (Ann. di Ostet. e Ginecol., March 31st, 1931, 
p. 253) records experiments. showing that adrenaline, the - 


hormone of the posterior lobe of the pituitary, and 


choline, injected into the foetal heart in pregnant rabbits : 
or guinea-pigs, pass through the placenta, and after a. 
short time manifest their characteristic effects on_the-. 
Extirpation of the maternal . 


maternal blood pressure. 
suprarenal glands, however, led to death in pregnant as 
well as in non-pregnant animals, but survival occurred 
if a fragment was left which weighed only half as much 
as the foetal suprarenal tissue. It is inferred that the 
adult suprarenal gland contains some principle which is 
lacking in that of the foetus. 
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54 Trigeminal Neuralgia during Serum Administration 
R. F. Vaccarezza (Rev. Sud-Amér. de Méd. et Chir., 
May, 1931, p. 465) describes the case of a woman who 
developed facial tetanus four days after pricking her 
chin with a rose thorn ; she recovered after receiving 
180,000 units of serum. Seven days after the first in- 
jection a very severe serum reaction ensued, with, vomit- 
ing, articular pains, and haematuria. During convales- 
cence she had very painful neuralgia; involving all the 
branches of the facial nerve ; there was also some pain 
in the occipital and nuchal regions, showing that the 
cervical roots were also involved. The severe pain per- 
sisted for several weeks, and then gradually subsided, 
but after two years there still remained hyperaesthesia 
of the side of the face affected (the opposite to that of 
the original wound), accompanied by twitching of the 
muscles of mastication and occasional fleeting pains. 
Vaccarezza considers that the neuralgia is a sequel of the 
serum reaction, and not of the original tetanic infection ; 
he can find no record of neurological complications follow- 
ing tetanus other than of a paralytic nature. He alludes 
to the rarity of sensory nervous disturbances following 
serum administration, the motor forms being much more 
usual, and he quotes instances of both forms following 
the injection of antitetanic and other serums. 


55 Hypoglycaemia accompanying Pancreatic Hypertrophy 
According to A. W. Puttiiprs (Journ. Amer. Med. 
Assoc., April ith, 1931, p. 1195) hypoglycaemia 
appears to be due primarily to hepatic, endocrinal, or 
pancreatic pathological changes in the liver, the endo- 
crine glands, or the pancreas, and is seen in various 
diverse conditions. A case is recorded which clinic- 
ally appeared to be uraemia with hypoglycaemia ; 
the necropsy revealed hypertrophy of the islands of 
Langerhans and nephritic changes. The relation of a 
marked retention of nitrogen and creatinine to the urinary 
and post-mortem renal findings indicated that the exciting 
cause of death was probably of renal origin. Both the 
pancreatic and renal changes may have been present for 
some time as entirely separate pathological conditions. 
Phillips believes that the hypertrophy of the islands of 
Langerhans, with probably increased insulin production, 
was the etiological factor in the hypoglycaemia of the 
present case, and that such hypertrophy explains some 
mild cases of chronic hypoglycaemia of long duration 
which are relieved by a diet high in carbohydrates. 
Periods of high sugar ingestion or temporary dysfunc- 
tioning of a sugar-regulating mechanism, other than the 
pancreas, may conceivably provoke hypertrophy of the 
islands, and a hyperinsulinism which continues after 
temoval of the unusual stimulus. 


56 Vaccination in the Newborn 
L. Lemez (Arch. f. Kinderheilk., April, 1931, p. 124) 
states that vaccination was performed on sixteen new- 
born children aged from 4 hours to 3 days, and on two 
children aged 8 and 9 days respectively, with lymph 
which had been in the ice-chest between six and eight 
weeks. As a general rule the course of vaccination was 
more pronounced in the newborn, who showed well-marked 
allergic reactions. In contrast with older infants the 
newborn sometimes showed a delay in the appearance 
of the vaccine vesicle (sixth to seventh day), and more 
rarely a delay of two or three days in the appearance 
of the vaccine pustule. The newborn also showed an 
increased tendency to the formation of supplementary 
vaccine reactions in 6 out of 20 cases, which were not 
seen in anv of 20 controls. The newborn, like the older 
infants, showed a vaccinal reaction in the blood. The 
first vaccinal leucocytosis was in many cases reduced 





or annulled by the predominant allergic tendency to 
leucopenia in the first week. On the other hand, the 
second leucocytosis was favoured or considerably increased 
by the tendency of leucocytosis in the second week of 
life ; there might, however, be no blood reaction at all. 
The mild local cause of the lymph reaction in the new- 
born is partly due to the peculiar mode of reaction of 
the young to infection or reinfection. 


57 Focal Infection in Acute and Chronic Nephritis 

O. R6McKE (Nordisk Medicinsk Tidskrift, May 29th, 1931, 
p. 344) reports from the Ullevaal Hospital in Oslo 13 
cases of more or less prolonged nephritis in which treat- 
ment of a focal infection had a beneficial effect on the 
nephritis. In one case an outbreak of eczema was 
followed by a pustular dermatitis, the development of 
which coincided with the appearance of blood in the 
urine. Haematuria and albuminuria persisted after the 
skin condition had cleared up, and after several carious 
teeth had been removed. The patient also suffered from 
chronic bilateral otitis media, and when a radical opera- 
tion was performed on one side, and more conservative 
treatment was prescribed for the other side, the haemat- 
uria, which had then persisted for eight months, cleared 
up in three weeks. In another case, complicated by 
pulmonary tuberculosis, the haemorrhagic nephritis 
from which the patient was suffering proved refractory 
to dietetic treatment and rest in bed. After the signs of 
nephritis had remained unchanged for four months an 
infected tooth was removed, and fourteen days later the 
urine was normal. In another case, in which the 
nephritis had lasted for a year, tonsillectomy was followed 
in eight days by the disappearance of all the abnormal 
elements from the urine. 








Surgery 





58 Dilating the Pylorus 
M. E1nnorn (Med. Journ. and Record, June 3rd, 1931, 
p. 531) gives notes of two cases in which the bloodless 
method of stretching the pylorus for benign obstruction 
gave excellent results. The first patient, a man aged 49, 
had complained for seven years of symptoms suggestive 
of duodenal ulcer; an x-ray examination appeared to 
confirm this, though an exploratory laparotomy was 
negative. He lost weight and became very weak. The 
barium meal showed immense dilatation of the stomach, 
absence of the cap, and the presence of a six-hour and 
twenty-four-hour retention. After duodenal feeding for 
three weeks the pyloric dilator with a bead-string guide 
attachment was swallowed, and the pylorus stretched the 
next day to 50F. The patient was soon able to take 
ordinary food without discomfort, and a few months 
later reported feeling perfectly well with a gain of 30 lb. 
in weight. The seccnd patient, a man aged 37, com- 
plained of frequent attacks of epigastric pain which were 
relieved by alkalis; x-ray examinations showed a _ pro- 
lapsed and dilated stomach with a six-hour gastric 
residue, and a small deformed cap. <A _ diagnosis of 
duodenal ulcer with commencing pyloric obstruction was 
made and duodenal feeding began; after three days 
nourishment was given by mouth, the pylorus being 
stretched to 60F., and four days later to 70F. He 
reported later that he was perfectly well, was able to take 
food without any discomfort, and had gained 15 Ib. in 
weight. Einhorn remarks that this method of stretching 
the pylorus is a comparatively easy and harmless pro- 
cedure. It is specially indicated in cases of severe pyloro- 
spasm and commencing benign pyloric stenosis occurring 
in feeble patients, in whom an open operation is contra- 
indicated. 
130 a 
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55 Arteriai~Essboloctomy may have as its sole symptom pain on the right side, 


C. Rorertson, A. E. Moore, and D. Ross (Journ. of the 
College of Surg. of Australia, March, 1931, p. 360), who 
discuss the literature, etiology, diagnosis, and treatment 
of arterial embolectomy, conclude that cardio-vascular 
disease is the commonest causative factor ; next in fre- 
quency come surgical operations, parturition, and cardio- 
renal disease. A healthy, athletic man, aged 31, com- 
plained of pain at the base of the right thumb and 
weakness of grip, the condition extending over five 
months. The onset was abrupt ; while driving a car 
the patient had sudden pain in the wrist, w ith weakness 
of the hand, and tingling in the fingers. This condition 
persisted for five months. On examination there was 
swelling of the soft parts on the dorsal aspect of the 
first interosseous space, and tenderness at the base of the 
thumb metacarpal. There was no muscular wasting or 
sign of nerve involvement. The radial pulse could not 

felt, and an x-ray examination negatived any disease 
or traumatic lesion. A diagnosis of unabsorbed sub- 
periosteal haemorrhage from some unremembered injury 
was made, and exploration was advised. The hand and 
forearm were exsanguinated with an Esmarch bandage 
during open ether anaesthesia. On cutting down at the 
base of the thumb a recent thrombosis in the radial 
artery was found ; the artery was opened, and half an 
inch of dark red, non-adherent clot was expressed. The 
walls appeared healthy. The cut ends of the artery were 
ligated, and the wound was closed. The pain was con- 
siderably relieved by the operation. General examina- 
tion revealed nothing that might cause an embolus. 
Four months later the hand had improved and _ there 
was faint pulsation in the radial artery at the wrist. 
The first interosseous muscles were tender. Thirteen 
months after the operation the hand was practically 
normal. 


60 Cancer in General Practice 

C. E. L. Burman (Journ. Med. Assoc. of South Africa, 
May 23rd, 1931, p. 311), recording observations on cancer 
in general practice, emphasizes the fact that successful 
treatment rests upon an early recognition of the pre- 
cancerous stage—the stage of conflict between the transi- 
tion of the connective tissue cells and that of the cancer 
cell. In spite of the success that has attended the use 
of radium, surgical removal should be undertaken where 
possibilities of cure are evident, even if it entails some 
scarring or disfigurement. The primary good results 
following the employment of radium in skin epithelioma 
renders it essential, however, to advise such treatment 
in these cases before resorting to surgery; but a 
ten-year period of non-recurrence is necessary before 
the possibility. of surgical intervention can be finally 
abandoned. Radium treatment in cancer of the breast 
is promising, but where the tissues are bathed in physio- 
logical secretions, as in gastric, urinary, and brain cancer, 
the sequels are not so good ; columnar and transitional 
epithelial tissues appear to be more resistant to radium. 
In combating the disease deep therapy and yx rays are of 
value. For the early recognition of the precancerous stage 
it is important to educate the public to seek advice for any 
departure from normal health, for the appearance of 
abnormal skin growths, and for the persistence of ulcers 
showing no signs of healing. 


61 Appendicitis on the Left Side 
R. BonnaupD (Thése de Pavis, 1931, No. 128), who records 
48 cases in patients aged from 5 to 62 years, five of which 
are original, states that appendicitis on the left side is to 
be suspected whenever pain and the signs of inflamma- 
tion appear from the first on the left of the middle 
line. The displacement of the appendix is due to total 
or partial inversion of the viscera, excess or defect of 
the migration, rotation, descent, and fixation of the 
caecum, or to excessive length of the appendix, and a 
transverse and inward passing of the organ. Pain on 
the left side of the abdomen, however, has frequently 


been noted in cases where the appendix is in its normal 
position. On the other hand, 
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In view of the fact that appendicitis on the left is more 
frequent than is generally supposed, Bonnaud recommends 
a radioscopic or radiographic examination to determine 
the position of the caecum and appendix before operation, 
whenever it is possible. If the correct diagnosis is made, 
the prognosis is no worse than in appendicitis on the 
right side. The technique of the operation differs little 
from that employed in ordinary appendicitis ; the incision 
should be made on the left side or in the middle line 
in cases of doubt. 





Therapeutics 





62 Treatment of Collapse 

E. HorzpacH and E. Korttors (Miinch. med. Woch., 
May 22nd, 1931, p. 875) have made a long search for 
an ideal drug for use in the treatment of collapse, 
Such an agent must increase the venous return to the 
heart from the splanchnic reservoir ; at the same time 
it must act as a cardiac stimulant, and ensure efficient 
emptying during systole. Adrenaline and _ ephedrine 
have the peripheral effect without much direct cardiac 
action, the latter working more slowly but for a longer 
period than the former. The addition of pituitrin (or, 
better, vasopressin) increases the duration of the effect 
still further, while strophanthin has the desired central 
(cardiac) action. A combination was therefore tried in 
animal experiments ; it was found that it succes sfully 
combated collapse produced by such agents as _hista- 
mine, arsenic, peptone, and bacterial toxins. The final 
composition of the mixture was: adrenaline, 0.001 mg.; 
vasopressin, 0.05 unit; strophanthin, 0.003 mg. ; 
ephedrine, 0.1 mg., for each kilogram of weight. This 
is now being marketed in ampoules, each of which is 
adequate for a ‘60 kg. patient. The mixture should be 
diluted with 10 c.cm. or more of saline or glucose solution, 
and be given intravenously very slowly. The clinical 
results are described in the case of a series of patients 
suffering from various types of severe collapse, and they 
are very favourable, the pulse, colour, temperature of 
the extremities, and the general condition improving 
immediately. The effect lasts for some hours, and after 
this the injection can be safely repeated if necessary. 


63 Carbon Dioxide Inhalation in Hiccups 

L. A. GoLpEN (New England Journ. Med., June 4th, 1931, 
p. 1183) recalls Yandell Henderson’s emphasis on the 
value of a 5 per cent. strength of carbon dioxide in the 
inspired air in arresting post-operative hiccup. Sheldon 
had noted that this effect was in many cases permanent. 
The present author has therefore used the method for 
the relief of hiccup of the milder kind, occurring in 
daily life. An ordinary paper bag of medium size is 
placed over the patient’s face, and he breathes in and 
out of it steadily. In a few minutes the _ percentage 
of CO, is sufficient'y high to have a therapeutic effect, 
and the hiccup ceases. In one of his cases there had 
been continuous hiccup for two days, with stoppage 
of feeding and sleeping ; rebreathing by this simple 
method arrested the spasms in four minutes. In 
Golden’s cases the time required by patients for relief 
ranged between three and six minutes ; if recurrences 
occurred, these were easily treated along the same lines 
by the patients at home. 


64 Gold and Sulphur in Tuberculous Adenitis 
R. HuGurentn, Myriam Liperson, and Yves Dupont 
(Presse Méd., June 6th, 1°31, p. 833) report gratifying 
success in the treatment of numerous cases of cervical 
and axillary tuberculous glands by means of gold. They 
found that larger doses of gold could be given in these 
cases than in “pulmonary patients, and they were able 
to avoid almost completely any ill after-effects or tox'c 
complications by arranging for the simultaneous adminis- 
tration of liver extract. The authors stress three points. 
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—— * pe ee ETS acest 


Pure gold is not nearly so efficacious as a compound of 
gold and sulphur, which can be injected sarap: 
Larger doses, quickly reaching 0.75 to 1 gram a bee : 
should be given in two doses, or even one dose, until a 
total of from 6 to 10 grams has been administered. The 
necrotic suppurative form of adenitis often clears up more 
quickly than the hard indurated nodules. The rapidity 
of improvement is claimed to be comparable with that 
of the arsenical treatment of syphilitic lesions ; the authors 
raise the hope of an improvement in the gold treatment 
of pulmonary cases. 








<< 


Ophthalmology 


65 Nodular Corneal Opacities 

E. L. Goar (Amer. Journ. Ophthalmel., February, 1931, 
. 1383), discussing nodular opacity of the cornea, remarks 
that this condition has been described under various 
names, and the clinical appearance as outlined by several 
authors does not always seem identical, yet all cases have 
certain common characteristics. The opacity usually 
appears in several members of a family, and it is slowly 
progressive over a period of years, with or without mild 
periods of irritation until vision is largely lost. The 
etiology is unknown. The lesions are bilateral and rather 
superficial, although in the later stages the deeper layers 
of the cornea may be involved. The affection consists in 
the appearance in the otherwise clear corneal tissue of 
numerous small rounded greyish non-confluent opacities, 
composed of a substance which is probably hyalin. The 
spots occupy principally the central portions of the cornea, 
and the larger nodules form clusters which cause the 
epithelium to bulge slightly ; they seem to form gradually, 
and to remain unaltered for some years. Goar describes 
the case of a brick-mason who complained that his vision 
had been failing for about eighteen months ; he had no 
other discomfort, but his eyes were sensitive to light, 
and watered. A sister and a brother were found to have 
similar trouble. On close examination with the loupe 
and lens it was noted that the superficial part of each 
cornea was covered with interlacing lines, and with tiny 
nodules arranged in groups and singly. The eyes were 
treated with dionin and hot applications, with no im- 
provement. Six months later the irritation increased, 
and atropine, hot applications, and holocaine instillations 
were tried, the patient being given injections of diphtheria 
antitoxin. Six months later both corneas were densely 
infiltrated, and vascularization had begun from all sides. 
When the irritative stage graduatly subsided it left both 
corneas opaque and densely vascularized. Weiner’s wedge 
operation was performed, followed by radium applica- 
tions, but no benefit was derived from it. 


66 Comparison of Ophthalmic Ointments and Solutions 
S. M. Kiana (Nat. Med. Journ. of China, February, 
1931, p. 67) remarks that though the preparation of a 
well-mixed ophthalmic ointment is more difficult and 
its application less convenient than in the case of a 
solution, while the residue in the conjunctival sac blurs 
the vision, a greater amount of drug is nevertheless made 
available, and a more prolonged action is procurable, 
by the use of an ointment. Moreover, in certain skin 
conditions, and in diseases such as glaucoma, where a 
prolonged action is required, an ointment is preferable. 
The author conducted a series of experiments to con- 
trast these two forms of medication. In comparing the 
length and strength of action, a solution was applied 
by a dropper to one eye, and the corresponding oint- 
ment by a graduated syringe in its fellow. The pupil 
of each eye was then measured at frequent intervals 
in strong daylight with the patient looking into the 
distance. In the case of 2 per cent. pilocarpine the 
action commenced earlier, and remained longer, in those 
eyes in which the ointment was used. With atropine 
1 per cent. and homatropin 2 per cent. there was no 
difference in the rapidity of the action, but in the case 
of the ointment the maximum and total action lasted 
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longer. The difference was not so noticeable as in the 
case of pilocarpine. Eserin in oil was more pronounced 
in action than when in watery solution, but did not 
differ appreciably from the ointment, though the latter 
was superior to the solution. 


67 Glaucoma and Iritis 

At the Briinner Ophthalmic Clinic between 1921 and 
1929 there were treated 19 cases of iritis complicated by 
glaucoma. M. Wostry (Bratislavské Lekdrske Listy, 
April, 1931, p. 36) reports that fourteen out of these 
cases were treated with subconjunctival injections of 0.2 
to 0.3 c.cm. of adrenaline combined with a myotic (in 
ten cases), or with the instillation of a mydriatic (in 
four cases). This treatment was successful in ten cases. 
The combination of adrenaline with a mydriatic proved 
more successful in cases with predominance of iritis, 
whereas, when the glaucoma predominated, the combina- 
tion with myotics proved more successful. 





Obstetrics and Gynaecology 





68 Acute Vulval Ulceration 

L. M. Pautrrer and J. Ra:perer (Bull. Soc. Franc. de 
Dermat. et de Svyph., April, 1931, p. 589) describe a 
vulval condition which they consider has received in- 
sufficient attention in France hitherto. Apparently it 
has been confused with herpes. There are three types. 
In the acute variety one or more ulcers appear on the 
labia majora or minora, accompanied by severe local 
pain and fever. The ulcers extend rather rapidly, are 
covered by a pseudo-diphtherial exudate, and have an 
offensive odour. Healing occurs in approximately fifteen 
days. A subacute type runs a slower, afebrile course, 
and is subject to repeated relapses. In the third form 
there are miliary multiple ulcers as large as pins’ heads, 
surrounded by an inflammatory zone. The authors add 
a fourth type—a single rounded ulcer resembling a 
syphilitic chancre. They report the case of a patient who 
was six months pregnant when an ulcer appeared ; it 
was elliptical, grew to the size of a sixpenny bit, and was 
situated on the inner surface of the right labium majus. 
It was slightly raised, with ill-defined edges and a slightly 
infiltrated base. The inguinal glands were not enlarged. 
All tests for syphilis gave negative results, but smears 
and cultures showed abundant growths of B. crassus. 
The ulcer healed rapidly under local antiseptic treatment. 
L. M. PautTrieR and R. GLAsseER (ibid., p. 593) describe 
another case. A woman, aged 24, was admitted four days 
after coitus, complaining of burning pains and much dis- 
comfort, followed by painful bilateral ulceration of the 
labia majora ; the discharge was most offensive. There 
was considerable oedema, but no lymphadenitis. Local 
treatment consisting of sitz baths and the application of 
permanganate lotion healed the ulcers in a week. ° All 
the syphilitic serum tests were negative, and B. crassus 
was not found. The authors term this condition ‘‘ gan- 
grenous ulcer,’’ and suggest that it is analogous to 
ulcerative and gangrenous balanitis. 


69 Pernicious Vomiting of Pregnancy 
J. Voron and H. Piceaup (Gynécol. et Obstét., April, 
1931, p. 289) have found the coefficient of Maillard, as 
modified by Lanzenberg, of great diagnostic and prognostic 
value in the pernicious vomiting of pregnancy. This 
modified coefficient is obtained by dividing the sum of 
the urea, ammonium, and amino-acid nitrogen figures 
by the sum of the two latter. It was described by its 
author as the coefficient of ureogenic imperfection, and 
this is due to the fact that in this condition hepatic 
insufficiency is constantly present. Towards the end of 
the fourth month of a normal pregnancy the coefficient 
remains at the normal figure of 6.58 ; it rises to 11.32 at 
the end of the eighth month, and then drops progressively 
to 7.5 at term. A rise to between 15 and 25 indicates 
a condition of average severity, which can be cured by 
correct medical measures. Should the rise be above 25, 
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a particularly grave type is present, and therapeutic 
abortion must be considered. Should the coefficient be 
below 15, cure can be rapidly obtained by simple 
measures, despite the apparent severity of the clinical 
signs.- The coefficient can also be employed to differ- 
entiate cases of simple or nervous from pernicious vomit- 
ing. Eight cases illustrating these points are recorded. 


70 Sex Hormone and Endcthelial Permeability 
According to L. Bicker (Zentralbl. f. Gyndk., April 4th, 
1931, p. 1250), endothelial permeability, as estimated by 
the number of capillary ecchymoses following temporary 
ante-cubital compression, is relatively small in pregnancy, 
and comparatively great in the climacteric ; its increase 
during the latter constitutes a valuable objective sign 
of the menopause. Oral administration of the ovarian 
hormone led in the majority of cases to diminution or 
cessation of .the haemorrhages following pressure. From 
these findings it is inferred that endothelial permeability 
varies inversely with the blood content of the sex 
hormone ; but the value of this test. is. lessened by the 
fact that permeability is subject to spontaneous variation 
in the same patient, is affected by nephritis and diabetes, 
and is diminished by sedative drugs such as the bromides 
and luminal. It is probable that the sex hormone, in 
diminishing endothelial permeability, does so in part by 
inducing hypercholesterinaemia ; oral administration of 
cholesterin has the same effect. 





Pathology 


71 The Blood Pressure in Cerebral Embolism 
Cerebral embolism causes in normal animals an_ initial 
fall in arterial pressure with slowing of the cardiac con- 
tractions ; a more or less prolonged hypertension super- 
venes, accompanied by an increase in the differential 
pressure, and an éxaggeration in the volume of the cardiac 
contractions. M. VitLaret, L. JustTIn-BEsANGOoN, and 
S. DE Skze (C. R. Soc. de Biologie, May 22nd, 1931, 
p. 231) record experiments on dogs which show the in- 
fluence on these cardio-vascular effects of cerebral em- 
bolism of vagotomy in the neck and injections of 
adrenaline. The results indicated that these two pro- 
cedures suppressed the initial hypertension and_ brady- 
cardia caused by the embolism; this suppression 
abolished equally the rise in the differential pressure and 
in the volume of the cardiac contractions. The increased 
importance and duration of the post-embolic hypertension 
suggests that this paroxysmal hypertension is normally 
limited or checked by a depressive reaction of pneumo- 
gastric origin. 


72 Effect of Opium on the Blood Sugar of Nen-diabetics 
R. N. Cuopra and J. P. Bose (/nd. Journ. Med. Research, 
April, 1931, p. 1087), who previously discussed the effects 
of opium on the blood sugar in diabetes (see Epitome, 
1930, vol. ii, para. 424), now record observations on the 
effect of opium upon the bicod sugar of normal persons 
suffering from no disturbance of carbohydrate metabolism. 
Any possible psychic effect was eliminated by concealing 
the taste and smell of the drug with oil of citronella, 
so that the patient was ignorant of its nature. It was 
administered in a mixture containing 1 grain of opium 
to the ounce. Commencing with 1 or 2 grains daily, 
the dose was increased to i4 grains without discomfort, 
and in some instances it was gradually reduced, or 
suddenly stopped, without producing any symptoms. 
Most of the patients left hospital under the impression 
that they had been receiving an excellent general tonic. 
Notes of twelve cases are given, with records of the urinary 
output, blood sugar content, body weight, and dosage over 


oS 
a period varying from 12 to 23 days. There was a sense 


of general well-being on discharge, and one man, admitted 

for epigastric pain, lost all his symptoms and regained 

his appetite. 
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An increase in the total urinary output was 
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noted, except in four cases in which it was unchan ed 
The blood sugar level remained constant in most, but one 
case in which it was abnormally low on admission was 
much benefited, the blood sugar increasing and the weak. 
ness improving. 


73 The Blood Urea in Diabetic Coma 

According to M. Lapss and R. Boutin (Ann. de Méd. 
April, 1931, p. 386), in approximately half the cases 
diabetic coma is accompanied by a moderate azotaemia 
(the amount of urea remaining at about 1 gram), and by 
a diminished excretion of urea, albuminuria, and the 
appearance of renal casts. The other classical characters 
of diabetes, including the state of the a!kaline reserve, 
glycaemia, and glycosuria, are not altered. The urina 
chlorides are markedly lowered, and those of the blood 
may be slightly diminished. The urinary acetone bodies 
are a little increased ; they are never totally absent, 
The azotaemia and passage of the acetone bodies are due 
to degenerative lesions of the convoluted tubules. Com- 
mencing as it does during the first hours of coma, this 
retention of urea is of great prognostic value ; cases with 
this complication end fatally twice as often as _ those 
without it. The absence of diminution in the azotaemia 
on the second day of the coma is an ominous indication, 
Death in these cases may be due to an intractable acido- 
ketosis, to cardiac collapse, or to an intoxication of un- 
known nature distinct from acidoketosis. Notes on five 
cases are given, and the literature on the subject is 
reviewed. 


74 The Schultz-Charlton Reaction in Relapses of 

Scarlet Fever 
W. Look (Arch. f. Kinderheilk., March 13th, 1931, p. 68) 
records 14 cases of relapse in scarlet fever among patients, 
aged from 4 to 26 years, in whom the relapses occurred 
between the seventeenth and forty-seventh days. The 
Schultz-Charlton reaction was positive in 13 cases; in 
5 cases it was positive both in the primary attack and in 
the relapse ; in 1 case the reaction was doubtful ; and 
in the remaining 8 the rash of the primary attack had 
disappeared or the test was not performed. The Schultz- 
Charlton reaction, therefore, in the relapse of scarlet fever 
does not differ from that in the primary attack. When 
it is not obtainable on the first or second day of the 
eruption, the test should be repeated on the second or 
third. 


75 Etiology of Post-vaccinal Encephalitis 

H. M. Woopcock (Journ. Royal Army Med. Corps, April, 
1931, p. 275), recalling the statement of S. Smith that only 
since the introduction of vaccine prepared by passage 
through rabbits has any considerable series of cases of 
encephalitis or encephalomyelitis occurred, suggests that 
in various parts of Europe and America rabbits and other 
rodents such as mice are very liable to a_ naturally 
occurring encephalitis or encephalomyelitis, characterized 
by marked perivascu'ar infiltration and the occurrence 
of the ‘‘ encephalitozoon ’’ bodies. In a summary of 
the work of various authorities on this condition, that 
of Cameron and Maitland is especially noted. These 
workers, after inoculating rabbits from an acute case 
of human encephalitis, found the encephalitozoon bodies, 
first in a rabbit of the third passage, and subsequently 
in all the animals. They consider that the bodies occurred 
as a spontaneous infection in the first rabbit and were 
then transmitted. Woodcock believes that the produc- 
tion of the bodies was more likely due to the inoculated 
human virus, and concludes that rabbit encephalitis 
may be induced by several causes, including humaa 
encephalitic virus. A brief comparison is made between 
the encephalitozoon, the Negri body, and the Guarnien 
bodies of sma'l-pox and vaccinia ; the histological changes 
caused by each are discussed. From all these facts, 
Woodcock suggests that rabbit encephalitis can be trans 
mitted to man, and that with repeated passages 4 
dangerous factor is added, as the ferment virus of the 
vaccine, originally dermotropic, will tend to have lu 
creasingly added a neurotropic quality. 
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76 The Differential Diagnosis of Tuberculous 
Meningitis 

E. Scuiépt (Ugeskrift for Laeger, May 14th, 1931, p. 526) 
has made a study of 181 cases of tuberculous meningitis 
observed at the Blegdam’s Hospital in Copenhagen since 
1919. The fact that in this twelve-year period so many 
cases of tuberculous meningitis were admitted to a hospital 
which would not have received them had the correct 
diagnosis been made before admission, indicates how 
difficult the diagnosis of this disease is. Most of the 181 

tients were, indeed, admitted with a diagnosis of mening- 
itis, but the character of this meningitis was not specified 
on admission. Among the many factors discussed by 
the author in the differential diagnosis is the season of 
the year. While the incidence of tuberculous meningitis 
is highest in March, April, and May, acute anterior polio- 
myelitis is practically confined to August, September, 
and October, while encephalitis has a definite maximum 
in February. The chances in an obscure case of a patient 
suffering from tuberculous meningitis or poliomyelitis 
will depend, to a considerable extent, on whether the 
month concerned is April or September. In addition to 
the 181 cases of tuberculous meningitis studied, there were 
126 of epidemic encephalitis, 97 of acute anterior polio- 
myelitis, 25 of secondary serous meningitis, and 51 of 
primary serous meningitis. It was found that, in distin- 
guishing between these diseases, a history of tuberculosis 
in the patient’s family, Pirquet’s test, and the mode of 
onset of the disease were of no value. But a personal 
history of tuberculosis was so common among the adults 
suffering froma tuberculous meningitis, and so rare among 
the patients suffering from the other forms of meningitis, 
that this point was of value in the differential diagnosis, 
though only with adults, and not with children. 


77 The Significance of Hypotension 
V. PacHon and R. Fasre (Journ. de Méd. de Bordeaux, 
May 30th, 1931, p. 493) find that confusion still exists 
regarding hypotension and hypertension; to classify these 
conditions accurately one must differentiate between the 
condition of the arteries and of the heart. Formerly 
sphygmomanometry was used for maximal pressures only, 
and, by accepting this basis, it was considered possible 
to classify functional vascular conditions as arterial hyper- 
tension or hypotension.. The minimum pressure, however, 
is the true basis, because the maximal pressure represents 
only a brief stage in arterial pressure, and pressure varies 
greatly in the same person under different conditions, 
while alterations in the maximal and minimal pressures 
are not necessarily relative. In the case of a cardio- 
renal patient suffering from heart failure, although the 
maximal pressure fal!s owing to the cardiac failure, the 
minimal pressure remains high or may even rise. The 
maximal pressure, taken by itself, may appear normal 
in such a case, while the minimal pressure remains at 
about 110 mm., and may conceal the actual hypertension 
which is indicated by the minimal pressure representing 
the actual permanent arterial charge, and affording a 
datum below which the internal arterial pressure does 
not fall. It is, therefore, the constant arterial charge 
on which is superimposed the intermittent supercharge 
due to the ventricular systole, of which the maximal 
Pressure is but the peak. The minimal pressure repre- 
sents also the total peripheral resistances that the heart 
must overcome at the commencement of ventricular 
systole, and controls the initial cardiac effort at the 
moment of ventricular evacuation, since the minimal 
pressure closes the aortic valves during diastole. Obviously 
a high minimal pressure necessitates an increased cardiac 
effort to ensure ventricular evacuation. High maximal 








pressures, moreover, are not necessarily pathological; they 
may indicate vigorous systoles of a strong or slightly 
overworked heart—a defensive and compensatory reaction 
in cases of definite hypotension, as, for example, in aortic 
incompetence. Thus, while a moderate or high maximal 
pressure may be unimportant, high minimal pressure 
always indicates hypertension and abnormal resistance 
that must be overcome by abnormal cardiac effort. 


78 Focal Infection and Rheumatic Ailments 

R. Gorpinc and H. ByérNn-Hansen (Nordisk Medicinsk 
Tidskrift, May 29th, 1931, p. 337) record a study of 
62 cases of rheumatism in which a search was made for 
focal infections with leucocyte counts. The average 
duration of the disease before the first examination was 
six months, and the average duration of the subsequent 
observation period was two years and nine months. In 
the first group, consisting of 52 patients (15 men and 37 
women), with an average age of 31 years, there were two 
subgroups. In the first subgroup of 19 patients the 
leucocyte count was abnormal (more than 7,000 leucocytes, 
and a displacement to the left of the neutrophil leucocytes 
exceeding 10 per cent.). With the eradication of septic 
foci such as infected tonsils and teeth, not only did the 
blood picture become normal, but all the symptoms 
disappeared in all these 19 cases. In the second subgroup 
of 33 patients the articular manifestations dominated 
the clinical picture, and most of the patients were unfit 
for work. After treatment, consisting of the elimination 
of septic foci, 26 of these 33 patients were rendered 
symptom-free and 2 became much better. The leuco- 
cyte count was abnormal in 31 of these 33 cases before 
treatment; after it, 24 of the 31 abnormal blood counts 
became normal. In this first group of 52 patients there were 
as many as 34 in whom the focal infection was traced 
to the tonsils. The second group consisted of 12 patients 
(4 men and 8 women), with an average age of 39 years, 
whose disease presumably began with an attack of 
acute articular rheumatism. Seven of these patients had 
developed acute articular rheumatism as a sequel to a 
sore throat, and all seven were relieved of their symptoms 
by the elimination of the tonsils. One other patient in 
this group was also cured by the removal of a septic 
focus. Of the total of 64 patients, 53 were rendered 
symptom-free and 2 much improved, but since relapses 
followed in 6 cases, successes could be claimed only in 
49, or about 77 per cent. of the total. 
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Surgery 





79 Traumatic Arterial Spasm 
S. Nowicki (Lyon Chirurgical, May-June, 1931, p. 317) 
describes traumatic arterial spasm as a temporary patho- 
logical condition which persists usually for several hours, 
but seldom for more than two to five days. The artery 
contracts for a variable distance, dilates, and then recovers 
its normal calibre. Shortly afterwards the pulse reappears 
in the peripheral branches of the contracted artery, and 
the circulation becomes normal. These phenomena 
usually occur in the large arteries of the limbs, and only 
once have they been observed in the carotid artery. <A 
case of an agricultural labourer is reported, in which the 
arterial spasm followed the falling of a tree on his right 
arm; this caused marked sensory and motor disturbances 
in the limb. Signs of spasm of the brachial artery were 
present when the patient was admitted to hospital four 
days after the accident. In the lower part of the arm 
and in the forearm the pulse could not be felt; the upper 
arm was swollen and livid, but uniformly warm, and the 
patient was in considerable pain. Treatment was con- 
tinued for nine days, since the patient refused operation, 
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but the oedema and cyanosis increased, and the right hand 
became completely cold. On the twelfth day an operation 
was performed, and it was found on exposing the vascular 
nervous bundle in the upper arm that there was no 
apparent injury; the sheath of the vessels was intact, but 
it was observed that the pulse in the brachial artery 
ceased below the axilla. After incision of the sheath it 
was seen that the artery was contracted for about 1 cm.; 
the walls of the artery appeared normal, although the 
tension was greater in the contracted portion than above 
it, where the pulse was stronger than normal. Below the 
constriction the artery was flattened, depressed, and 
immobile, and no thrombosis was found. The operation 
did not improve the circulation; symptoms of gangrene 
appeared three days afterwards in the skin of the forearm, 
and a subcutaneous haematoma began to suppurate under 
the scar. The gangrene spread, while in the wrist and 
elbow necrosis developed, followed by ankylosis of these 
joints. A further operation, one and a half years after 
the accident, showed that the obliteration of the artery 
still persisted, and that the spasm was complete and 
permanent. Periarterial sympathectomy did not improve 
the condition, and the arm was subsequently amputated. 


80 Tumours of Joints 

P. RazEMON and G. Bizarp (Rev. de Chir., April, 1931, 
p. 229) discuss the various types of tumours of the joints 
and review 74 cases; of these, 45 were benign tumours 
and 29 malignant. The tumour occurred 63 times in the 
knee, 8 times in the foot or heel, once in the elbow, and 
in. two cases the site is not defined. Benign tumours 
comprise lipomas, fibromas, angiomas, and _ giant-cell 
tumours of the synovial membrane. Lipomas are usually 
of inflammatory or traumatic origin and, like the fibromas, 
are comparatively rare. Angiomas are more common, 
and have a characteristic appearance which makes the 
diagnosis easy. The varicosities can be seen under the 
skin, and coincide frequently with an_ intra-articular 
angioma. At the time of operation the tumour is usually 
visib'e under the distended capsule, and is often about the 
size of a hazel nut, bluish and elastic, with prolongations 
towards the head of the fibula and the middle line. On 
opening the capsule, more or less abundant blood-stained 
fluid may be drained off. Giant-cell tumours of the 
synovial membrane are of two different types—stalked 
and diffuse. Trauma is most frequently the etiological 
factor in the production of these tumours. Malignant 
tumours are usually found to. be one of the various types 
of sarcoma or synovial endothelioma, are less common 
than benign tumours, and range in size from that of a 
prune to 7 by 5 cm. A case is reported in which the 
knee of the patient measured 87 cm. in circumference. 
These tumours have an arborescent appearance, and as 
a rule the tumour is not encapsuled. Diagnosis of 
malignancy is frequently impossible without a histological 
examination. Treatment of the various types of joint 
tumours depends upon the diagnosis; when this is 
uncertain, an arthrotomy is the operation of choice. In 
cases of benign tumours the prognosis is good; for tumours 
with a pedicle complete removal gives good results; for 
the diffuse type, synovectomy is recommended. When a 
definite diagnosis of malignancy has been made, amputa- 
tion is the only safe procedure; when the diagnosis is 
doubtful, the tumour should be removed for histological 
examination, and, if found to be malignant, amputation 
must be performed immediately. 


81 Tuberculous Hydrocele 
P, Cartier (Bull. de l’Acad. de Méd., June 30th, 1931, 
p. 1034) discusses the etiology of the so-called essential 
hydroceles, and reports conclusions reached by investigat- 
ing a series of 86 fluids from 81 patients, 5 having a 
double hydrocele. In 2 cases gonococci were isolated; 
in 6 a diplococcus, which has been previously described; 
in 2 unknown bacilli; and in 24 (27.9 per cent.) tubercle 
bacilli of slight virulence. It is suggested that the finding 
of the last-named bacilli proves that there exist in man 
very benign, easily curable types of surgical tuberculosis, 
and that these are more frequent than is thought. Many 
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hydroceles of obscure etiology, and many serous effys 
may be due to non-bacil'ary forms of tuberculosis, lh 


further support of the work, BrinpbgEau, P. CaRtigp 
and PouaIn (ibid., p. 1036) argue that some tuberculoyg 
hydroceles are congenital, and cite two cases in confirms. 
tion of this view. This form of tuberculous infection in 
infants, _ transplacental in origin, has not yet 

described. The prognosis is always very grave. Ip the 
two cases here recorded the patients died; neither had 
received B.C.G., and in each the hydroceles were Non. 
communicating. ; 


82 Strangulation of Meckel’s Diverticulum 

G. S. Donati (II Policlinico, Sez. Chir., June 15th, 199) 
p. 278) reviews the pathology of Meckel’s diverticulum ang 
reports the case of a man, aged 79, who without any previoyg 
history of hernia was admitted to hospital with a his 
of abdominal pain and swelling in the inguinal region of 
four days’ duration. The bowels were open, and ther 
was no vomiting. The swelling was the size of a nut, 
painful and irreducible. There was no distension of the 
abdomen, and the general condition was good. 4 
diagnosis of strangulated epiploén was provisionally made 
and laparotomy performed; it was then found that the 
diverticulum was implanted on a loop of the small inte. 
tine. That this was a true and not a false diverticuluy 
was established by its size, and by the presence of serous, 
longitudinal, and circular muscular fibres. The divert. 
culum was excised and the intestine closed. The patient 
made a good recovery. 





Therapeutics 





83 Potassium Permanganate in Pneumococcal Meningitis 
M. H. WEINBERG (Journ. Nerv. and Ment. Dis., July, 
1931, p. 38) reports a case of pneumococcal meningitis 
(Type III) which was treated by potassium permanganate 
enemas with encouraging results. The dosage used was 
4 ounces of Nott’s standard solution, 2 grains of this salt 
in 14 pints of water. (See British Medical Journal, 192%, 
i. 443, and 1926, ii, 109.) The potassium permanganate 
is dissolved in cold water in an earthenware or glass dish, 
and hot water is added to make the solution comfortably 
warm; it is introduced slowly into the rectum after a 
cleansing enema has been administered. The patient lies 
on his left side, and remains thus for about twenty 
minutes in order to ensure retention. In Weinberg’s case 
the patient was almost moribund, but repetition of the 
enema at four-hourly intervals resulted in an uneventful 
recovery, the temperature returning to normal eleven 
days after the treatment was begun. The author suggests 
that the manganese ion acts as a detoxicant mainly, 
facilitating the progress of natural auto-immunization, 


The infecting organisms disappear rapidly from_ the 
cerebro-spinal fluid. Weinberg urges the further trial of 
this method, which obviates the necessity for such 


severe measures as frequent lumbar and cisternal punc- 
tures, ventricular lavage, and the injection of powerful 
and irritating drugs into the subarachnoid space. 


84 Intravenous Injections of Liver Extract 
Since Cohn prepared liver fractions which gave no specific 
reactions and did not reduce blood pressure, it has been 
possible to administer the active liver principle intra 
venously. W. B. CastL_e and F. H. L. Taytor (Joum. 
Amer. Med. Assoc., April 11th, 1931, p. 1198) review the 
recent work on liver fractionation, and state that a readily 
prepared extract (fraction G), hitherto administered 
orally, has been found suitable for intravenous injection, 
and highly potent in pernicious anaemia. This method 
hastens the response to treatment. Maximal reticulocyte 
responses were obtained by a single injection of the 
amount of extract derived from 100 grams of liver; 4 
repetition of this dose at ten-day intervals has produced 
a satisfactory upward progression of the erythrocytes. 
A possible etiological and therapeutic significance of these 
observations is suggested, The authors allude to the 
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eotential dangers in the intravenous injection of any 
substance, and emphasize that the therapeutics of this 
extract are still largely unknown; the present need is not 
for new sources of the active principle, but for persistence 
in the use of sufficient quantities of those preparations 
qlready available. 

85 Acetylcholine Bromide in Tuberculosis 

From consideration of _ their physiological _ effects, 
M. Perrin and Marcette Kuntz (Paris Méd., May 23rd, 
1931, p. 494) rank the salts of acetylcholine, the chloride 
as well as the bromide, as antagonists of adrenaline. They 
are vaso-dilators and hypotensors, acting especially on 
the peripheral arterioles. They are eliminated rapidly. 
It is essential to commence with small doses, watching 
the action on the urine, the heart, and the blood pressure. 
The solution should have been just made at the time 
of injection; muscarine is apt to be formed in old solutions. 
The authors keep the bromide, in powder form, mixed 
with double the quantity of anhydrous glucose. They 
fnd it less painful for subcutaneous injection than the 
chloride. Its field of action is wide. It aets as a 
yaso-dilator in spasm of the central artery of the retina, 
Raynaud's disease, intermittent claudication, the gastric 
crises of tabes, and lead colic. It has also a hypotensor 
effect in the hypertension of youth, and is particularly 
efiective in the sweats of tuberculosis, as was shown by 
Villaret and Even in 1928. The authors’ routine is to 
give 0.5 gram of camphoric acid for one or two days for 
these sweats, Increasing the dose, if necessary, to 1 gram 
during the next four or five days. If this fails they 
have recourse to subcutaneous injections of acetylcholine 
bromide—three doses of 2 cg. at three-day intervals, each 
given two hours before the sweat is expected. The first 
or second dose is often sufficient. The authors rarely 
give 4 cg., and have not exceeded this dose. Of the 
10 cases observed, 3 have shown slight improvement, 
while in 7 the effect has been remarkable, the sweats 
having disappeared for a week or two. There have been 
no untoward results. 


86 The Treatment of Anaemia 

G. R. Minot (New England Journ. Med., May 2\st, 1931, 
p. 1104) finds that many cases of anaemia depend 
upon inadequate nutrition, either from faulty diets or, 
indirectly, from some personal inadequacy of the individual. 
Effective treatment of pernicious anaemia implies a 
sufficiency of potent material, whether liver, kidney, 
stomach, pancreas, or brain, for the given individual 
throughout life. If there is difficulty in absorption the 
material should be introduced intravenously. The 
objective is the restoration to normal in all respects, both 
of the blood and of the patient generally. Larger doses 
are required in older than in younger individuals, when 
cardio-vascular disorders occur, and in the presence of 
infections, lesions of the nervous system, and other 
complications. Perseverance with maximal amounts is 
imperative. The principles in the treatment of anaemias 
that can respond to iron are essentially the same as 
in the case of pernicious anaemia. There are patients 
with simple hypochromic achlorhydric anaemia who must 
take iron with regularity for the rest of their lives. 
Whole liver and iron should be given in any form of 
anaemia where there has been chronic loss of blood. The 
“shot-gun ’’ prescription of large amounts of liver and 
iron offers the greatest chance for the anaemic individual, 
but such routine treatment leads to neglect of the 
individual requirements. 


87. Hydrochloric Acid in Chronic Constipation 
H. Wantocu (Miinch. med. Woch., May 29th, 1931, 
p. 913) remarks that whereas the association of achlor- 
hydria with diarrhoea is well known, the fact that in 
many cases of chronic constipation achlorhydria or sub- 
acidity is found seems to have escaped the consideration 
it deserves. In a series of cases of constipation those 
patients in whom the gastric acidity was low were treated 
by dilute hydrochloric acid (10 drops in water with meals), 
often with remarkable success. Since many of these 
patients had previously tried numerous other methods of 
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treatment without success, the author thinks the effect of 
the acid cannot be explained on purely psychological 
grounds, and claims that the method is at. least worthy 
of an extended trial. 





Anaesthetics 





88 Apparatus for Simple and Combined Anaesthesia 
H. FRANKEN (Schmerz Narkose-Anaesthesie, May, 1931, 
p. 41) describes and illustrates fully the mechanism of 
an apparatus by which ether-oxygen, chloroform-oxygen, 
ether-chloroform-oxygen, and any form of gas or acetylene 
anaesthesia can be administered. The amount of the 
gas or anaesthetic being used can be readily ascertained 
and regulated. Anaesthetics can be administered under 
any desired pressure (as for thoracic operations) by the 
addition of a simple apparatus to the outlet of the mask. 
The mask itself is of the rubber type similar to that 
ordinarily employed for nitrous oxide administration, with 
the usual ventilator allowing for pure air, anaesthetic, 
or “‘ rebreathing.’’ If necessary, a definite percentage 
of carbon dioxide can be supplied with oxygen alone, or 
with the anaesthetic being used. Special precautions 
have been taken to avoid all possibility of explosion. 


89 Spinal Anaesthesia 

C. R. SremnKe and H. V. SHarp (Med. Journ. and Record, 
April 15th, 1931, p. 374) record their experience of spinal 
anaesthesia in 106 cases (53 males and 53 females); the 
youngest patient was 16, and the oldest 72. In 95 of the 
cases 2 to 3 c.cm. of spinocaine was injected ; in five, 
2 grains of apothesine; and in six, 150 to 200 mg. of 
neocaine. The operating time averaged 41 minutes, and 
good anaesthesia was obtained in 85 of the cases, fair in 
18, with failure in 3; in 23 instances supplementary ether, 
nitrous oxide and oxygen, or local anaesthesia was 
required. In 47 cases the operations were abdominal, 
in 17 of the lower extremity, and in 42 anal or perineal. A 
restful previous night was assured by some _barbituric 
acid sedative, and half an hour before the operation 1/4 
grain of morphine was administered hypodermically with 
1/200 grain of scopolamine or 1/150 grain of atropine. 
In 56 cases spinal anaesthesia was used because of some 
contraindication to inhalation anaesthesia, and the com- 
plications were less than might have been expected from 
other methods in that shock was minimized, and the necessity 
for catheterization lessened. In many cases fluids could 
be given before, during, and after the operation, and the 
diet be more rapidly varied and increased. There was less 
risk of bowel distension, normal motions being obtained 
earlier; convalescence was shortened. 


90 Anaesthesia Induction in Diabetics 
I. I. LEMANN (Anesthesia and Analgesia, May—June, 1931, 
p. 142) believes that starvation, vomiting, and acidosis 
are the most menacing dangers incurred by diabetic 
patients in surgical operations. Pointing out the risks 
of hyperglycaemia and acidosis produced by chloroform 
and ether, he states that the anaesthetics of choice for 
these cases are nitrous oxide and ethylene. Notes on 
the blood sugar and plasma CO, determinations are given 
in a series of 17 diabetics; 14 were given ethylene, 2 ether, 
and one nitrous oxide. There was in no instance any 
post-operative plasma CO, value even approaching that 
of an acidosis. These good results are attributed to the 
pre-operative preparation, and the use of insulin and 
abundant carbohydrate during and after the operation. 
An extra supply of carbohydrate and an ‘increased insulin 
dose were given about six to eight hours before the opera- 
tion. During the course of the anaesthetic administration 
20 c.cm. of 50 per cent. glucose was injected intravenously, 
with 1 to 2 units of insulin per gram of glucose. The 
danger of adding hypoglycaemia to shock must be 
avoided; both conditions are similar. If the blood pressure 
falls during the course of anaesthetization of a diabetic 
patient, glucose should be administered intravenous'y and 
epinephrine hypodermically ; both substances raise the 


-blood sugar level. 
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91 Trial Labour 


R. Ketter (Bull. Soc. d’Obstét. et de Gynécol. de Paris, 
April, 1931, p. 304) describes the trial labour which he 
employs in moderate degrees of pelvic contraction. In 
the first stage an endeavour is made to correct exaggerated 
uterine anteversion or lateral flexion. If cervical dilata- 
tion is slow, functional rigidity is treated by the exhibition 
of antispasmodics, and anatomical rigidity by multiple 
incisions. Artificial rupture of the membranes should 
not be performed until a dilatation of 5 cm. has been 
secured. Anomalies of flexion of the foetal head call 
for rectification, if possible. In Keller’s practice the 
duration of the trial is extended in certain cases, in the 
absence of pyrexia, to twenty-four hours. In a patient 
who has had one Caesarean section a second pregnancy 
does not contraindicate, but rather demands, a second 
test labour at term; in a large proportion of these cases 
spontaneous delivery follows, although in very rare 
instances a rupture of the uterus has occurred during the 
trial. The corrected mortality in Keller’s last series of a 
hundred trial labour cases has been 2, and the gross 
morbidity 37. 


92 Herpes of the Urinary Bladder 
A. GREMME (Zentralbl. f. Gyndk., May 2nd, 1931, 


p. 1558) describes a case of herpes simplex of the bladder 
in a woman, aged 31, who was admitted to hospital for 
right-sided B. coli pyelitis. Cystoscopy was performed 
on admission and revealed redness and swelling of the 
right ureteral orifice, the rest of the mucous membrane 
being normal. Two days later typical herpes labialis 
developed, and a cystoscopy on the next day showed 
about twenty small shiny vesicles on the right side of the 
bladder. The vesicles on the lips went through the usual 
stages of turbidity of contents, drying, and scabbing; 
those in the bladder, observed by a series of cystoscopic 
examinations, passed through the same changes and were 
nearly healed about ten days after their first appearance. 
Although three definite cases of herpes zoster of the 
bladder have been recorded, and nodular and vesicular 
eruptions of the mucous membrane (cystitis, cystica, or 
nodularis) have sometimes been described as_ herpes, 
Gremme cannot find another undoubted case of herpes 
simplex of the bladder in the literature. As the patient 
was suffering from pyelitis, it is unfortunately not possible 
to say whether the disease is associated with symptoms. 


93 Painful Breasts 


¢ 

M. CuTLer (Journ. Amer. Med. Assoc., April 11th, 1931, 
p. 1201) believes that the pathogenesis of painful breasts 
consists in desquamation of the epithetial cells in the 
ducts and acini, with hyperplasia of the peri-canicular 
and peri-acinous connective tissue. The corpora lutea of 
menstruation and pregnancy are responsible for the normal 
physiological hypertrophy of the mammae; clinical and 
other forms of evidence indicate that the excessive hyper- 
plasia giving rise to diffuse pain and nodularity in the 
breasts may be due to excessive stimutation of the corpus 
luteum. This overactive body also suppresses ovulation, 
and exerts an oestrus-inhibiting action. | Administration 
of the dried and powdered residue from the fresh ovaries 
of hogs or cows, after removal of the corpus luteum, 
apparently causes a cessation of abnormal epithelial and 
connective tissue hyperplasia by counteracting excessive 
corpus luteum secretion, thereby diminishing or removing 
its overstimulating effect on the mammary elements. 
The oral administration of this substance in many cases 
of painful breasts has relieved pain and tenderness, and 
brought about a definite softening of the breasts, the actual 
disappearance of painful nodules, a more normal state 
of menstruation, and an improvement in the general 
condition of the patients. A note is appended as to 
the specificity and effects ef ovarian residue and other 
internal secretions. 
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94 Defects of Conduction in the Alimentary Canal 
As a result of researches on animals and the hy 
subject, E. F. MULter and W. RreDER (Miinch. med. 
Woch., June 19th, 1931, p. 1033) state that the actiyg 
phase of peristaltic movement is that of relaxation, and 
that the contraction which follows is a secondary effec 
The normal state of the muscle is one of contraction, g 
that the sphincters ordinarily remain closed, and are op} 
opened by the appropriate stimulus from above. Thijs 
stimulus fails, so far as the cardiac sphincter is concerned 
when the vagal fibres are cut in animals, or in human 
cases of so-called cardiospasm. The sphincter is foung 
to be in a norma! resting state, and not in a conditigg 
of true spasm. Spasm is only excited by mechanic 
obstruction, or by the presence of foreign bodies (including 
ulcers). Spasm is characterized by pain, ischaemia, anda 
palpably hard condition of the muscle; it cccurs always 
above the obstruction or other lesion. Failure of 
relaxation, on the other hand, is accompanied only b 
the symptoms of the coexisting deficiency of conduction, 
and occurs below the site of the lesion, if one can bp 
determined. The delayed emptying of the stomach which 
sometimes occurs after gastrectomy is an example of this. 
condition; it is due to section of the nervous. paths, 
Finally, dilatation is generally due to inflammatory cond. 
tions in the neighbourhood of the intestines, especially if 
the serous coat is involved. 


95 Cultivation of Tubercle Bacilli from the Blood 

A. Muaota (Soc. Internaz. di Microbiologia, Boll. Sez, 
Italiana, May, 1931, p. 181) has attempted to confirm 
Loewenstein’s work on the presence of tubercle bacilli in 
the blood stream of patients suffering from various types 
of tuberculosis. By using a special technique Loewenstein 
reported that he had cultivated tubercle bacilli from the 
blood of 54 out of 140 cases of pulmonary tuberculosis, 
from 18 out of 28 laryngeal cases, from 13 out of 22 renal 
cases, from 23 out of 51 skin cases, and from one out of 
21 cases of acute articular rheumatism. Using Loewen- 
stein’s technique, the author has studied four cases of 
pulmonary tuberculosis with positive sputum and _ five 
cases of acute articular rheumatism. The results were 
negative. E. Favero (ibid., p. 188) has_ similarly 
attempted to repeat Loewenstein’s work. Besides using 
this author’s technique, he treated the blood by a method 
of his own, included Petragnani’s medium, and inoculated 
each specimen of blood into a young guinea-pig. Forty 
specimens of blood were examined from. patients with 
pulmonary tuberculosis with negative sputum, 320 cu!tures 
being put up. Incubation was continued for 60 days. 
The results were completely negative; not a single positive 
culture was obtained from the blood, nor did any of the 
guinea-pigs develop tuberculosis. 


96 Active Immunization against Poliomyelitis 
Success in actively immunizing monkeys against polio 
myelitis has been attained only with living virus; the 
danger of infection during treatment is, however, con- 
stantly present. Rhoads attempted active immunization 
with a combination of immune serum and _ virus. 
M. Bropire and A. GOLpDBLooM (Journ. Exper. Med, 
June Ist, 1931, p. 885), experimenting with this method, 
found that a combination of poliomyelitic virus and 
specific human serum was effective in conferring active 
immunity. For each gram of virus given intradermally, 
6 c.cm. of serum, injected subcutaneously, was requisite 
to protect a monkey from paralysis, and some degree 
of active immunity was induced. Immunity without 
symptoms was secured when the serum was given at the 
time of, or within three days preceding or following, 
inoculation of the virus. In producing immunity, virus 
preceded by serum administration is probably less effective 
than when it is given simultaneously with or before the 
serum. The virus neutralization test is more sensitive 
than the direct intracerebral test for determining the 
development of immunity. 
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97 Cardio-vascular Disease and the Teeth 

W. Lintz (Med. Journ. and Record, May 20th, 1931, 
_ 479) discusses the relationship of the teeth to cardio- 
vascular disease, as indicated by the experimental work 
of Rosenow and by clinical and post-mortem experience. 
Of 349 consecutive patients, the first 125 suffering from 
cardio-vascular disease were studied, with 224 suffering 
from other diseases; 100 normal persons acted as controls. 
The patients with cardio-vascular disease were found to 
have lost 46.5 per cent. of their teeth, as compared with 
92 per cent. in the case of those suffering from other 
diseases, and an average of 17.6 per cent. in normal people. 
Lintz is satisfied that there is a definite etiological 
relationship between infected teeth and cardio-vascular 
disease, and that benefit follows removal of the infection 
and immunization with autogenous vaccines in certain 
cases. The loss of teeth in both health and disease occurs 
in a definite sequence, the molars being the first and the 
canines the last to go; 22 per cent. more of the upper 
teeth are lost than of the lower. The author considers 
that the dentist performing the extraction should also 
conduct the x-ray examination. The loss of teeth was 
found to be great in essential hypertension and cerebral 
haemorrhage. Good results often follow the eradication 


. of dental infection in angina pectoris, myocarditis, and 


endocarditis; such infection is a factor also in hypotension. 


98 Essential Hypertension 

D. AYMAN and J. H. Pratr (Arch. Int. Med., May, 1931, 
p. 675), from a study of the character and early symptoms 
associated with essential hypertension (headache, dizziness, 
weakness, fatigability, irritability, nervousness), consider 
that they are of psychoneurotic origin. They should not 
be regarded as symptoms of the disease; hypertension 
being itself only a symptom, there is no evidence that 
it is the elevation in blood pressure that produces such 
early manifestations. An analysis of 100 unselected out- 
patient records of hypersensitive cases, 53 of which were 
supplemented by a personal study, showed that in 82 per 
cent. definite symptomatic relief was obtained by the 
use of simp'e suggestion in a group of 40 patients. That 
such early symptoms were of a psychoneurotic nature 
is shown also by the fact that they are relieved by the 
removal of environmental difficulties or the achievement 
of adjustment thereto, by sedatives, or by suggestion. 
Such early associated symptoms would appear to be due 
to the patient’s emotional mal-adaptation rather than 
to organic changes. While the fundamental process con- 
cened is not clear, it is probable that constitutional 
influences and endocrine disturbances contribute to lessen 
a hypersensitive patient’s psychic and physical capacity 
for withstanding the stress and strain of life. 


99 Acute Benign Lymphocytic Meningitis 
J. Fournaup (Thése de Paris, 1931, No. 122) records six 
illustrative cases in patients aged from 16 to 35; 4 were 
males and 2 females, and all suddenly developed symptoms 
of acute meningitis. In each case the diagnosis of mening- 
itis was confirmed by lumbar puncture, which showed 
considerable increase of albumin in all but one case, and 
more or less marked lymphocytosis. The cerebro-spinal 
sugar content was increased in two cases, normal in one, 
and not examined in the rest. Hypertension of the 
cerebro-spinal fluid was noted in several instances. The 
resemblance to tuberculous meningitis was increased by 
the presence of photophobia, diplopia, hyperaesthesia of 
the skin, and hemiplegia. In no case, however, was the 
tubercle bacillus found, although the cuti-reaction was 
positive in two cases. Syphilis could be excluded owing 
to the absence of a history of infection and of clinical 





or serological evidence of the disease. An abortive attack 
of poliomyelitis was unlikely, since there was no epidemic 
of that disease, and none of the cases developed charac- 
teristic paralysis. A mild form of cerebro-spinal fever was 
almost improbable. Fournaud concludes that every clinical 
and laboratory test should be employed to determine the 
cause of a lymphocytic meningitis, the tuberculous nature 
of which has not yet been proved. One should often 
avoid giving a definite prognosis in a case which at first 
sight appears to be one of tuberculous meningitis. 


100 G. Yoannovitcu (Bull. Office Internat. d’Hyg. 


- Publ., April, 1931, p. 675) also records three cases of acute 


benign meningitis, with a lymphocytic reaction, which 
recently occurred at Belgrade. The cerebro-spinal fluid 
in each case showed hypertension, and a moderate increase 
of albumin and sugar. There was well-marked lympho- 
cytosis. The Wassermann reaction was negative. No 
tubercle bacilli or other micro-organisms could be found 
in the fluid, and all the patients made uncomplicated 
recoveries. 


101 Congenital Haemorrhagic Telangiectasia 

H. M. Hicks and EtizaretH KNox (New York State 
Journ. Med., June Ist, 1931, p. 687) report two cases of 
congenital haemorrhagic telangiectasia and review the 
literature relating to the previously recorded 50 families 
presenting the disease. Telangiectases on the skin and 
mucous membranes, severe epistaxis, and a similar history 
in other members of the family constitute the main 
characteristics. In the first case here recorded a man, 
aged 42, gave a history of epistaxis since early childhood, 
and complained of a severe attack lasting six days. There 
was no history of alcoholism, syphilis, or other disease. 
A brother and sister, his father, paternal uncle, and grand- 
mother suffered from the complaint, but one sister and 
three. other brothers were free. |The blood showed a 
secondary anaemia, the bleeding and clotting times being 
normal. The nose was packed and the patient was 
transfused, but the haemorrhage recurred upon the 
removal of the packing. Two tubes containing 25 mg. 
of radium each were inserted in each nostril, and both 
were packed with iodoform gauze for twenty-four hours; 
the epistaxis subsequently was much less frequent and 
severe. The second patient, a man aged 55, was admitted 
suffering from secondary anaemia, cardiac dilatation, and 
myocardial insufficiency. He gave a history of attacks 
of epistaxis since early childhood. The nostrils were filled 
with dried blood. The lips, tip of tongue, soft palate, 
and nail beds showed numerous small telangiectatic areas, 
while the laryngoscope revealed similar areas over the 
left arytenoid. His mother and a brother had suffered 
from frequent epistaxis. The blood smear was that of a 
secondary anaemia, and the Wassermann reaction was 
negative. The authors remark that this disease is trans- 
mitted by both men and women. The epistaxis is 
frequently present from childhood, but the telangiectases 
are not obvious until the age of 15 to 20. The condition 
usually becomes more marked in middle life. 


102 Meningeal Spirochaetosis without Jaundice 
M. LaIGNEL-LAVASTINE, Y. BoQuIEN, and CH. PUYMARTIN 
(Bull. et Mém. Soc. Méd. des Hép. de Paris, May 25th, 
1931, p. 802) report the case of a man, aged 33, admitted 
to hospital with severe headache and cerebral vomiting 
which had lasted for twelve days. On examination there 
was found stiffness of the neck, Kernig’s sign, intense 
injection of the conjunctiva with photophobia, pupils 
reacting normally to light and accommodation, herpes 
on the inner surface of the left upper eyelid, normal 
tendon reflexes, extensor reflex, normal liver and spleen, 
enlarged epitrochlear glands, a pulse rate of 60, some 
bronchitis, no pyrexia or jaundice, cutaneous hyper- 
aesthesia, and well-marked tache cérébrale. The patient 
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was employed on construction work on the underground 
railway, in galleries infested with rats. The cerebro- 
spinal fluid was turbid, and contained 400 cells per c.mm., 
of which 59 per cent. were polynuclears and 41 per cent. 
lymphocytes. Albumin was present, and the Wassermann 
reaction was weakly positive. The blood-serum diagnosis 
of spirochaetosis was strongly positive. Inoculation of the 
cerebro-spinal fluid and the urine into a guinea-pig was 
negative, as was the direct examination of these fluids 
for the spirochaetes. The stiffness of the neck, Kernig’s 
sign, and the headache disappeared after two days in 
hospital, but the patient had severe night sweats three 
weeks later, though his temperature continued normal. 
His subsequent convalescence was uneventful. The authors 
comment on the nove!ty of the source of infection in this 
case. The variety of the symptoms delayed recognition 
of the infecting agency. 


103 Herpes Facialis following Antityphoid Vaccination 
H. Goune te (Bull. et Mém. Soc. Méd. des H6p. de Paris, 
May 11th, 1931, p. 718) states that out of 320 soldiers in- 
oculated with T.A.B. vaccine 70, or nearly 22 per cent., 
developed herpes facialis, which in one case was haemor- 
rhagic. Herpes as a sequel of antityphoid vaccination is a 
well-known occurrence, and has received special attention 
from ophthalmologists owing to the serious results of 
involvement of the cornea. About a dozen examples of 
herpetic keratitis have been described by Morax, Gloagen, 
Rousseau, Bussy, Le Roux, and Aubineau, following the 
use of T.A.B. vaccine. 


104 The Tuberculin Reaction in Typhus Fever 

C. J. Wu and H. A. Retmann (Nat. Med. Journ. China, 
April, 1931, p. 210) performed the intracutaneous tuber- 
culin test in twenty Chinese patients, aged from 20 to 
30, who had been admitted to hospital with typhus fever. 
None of them had active clinical tuberculosis. It was 
found that only four gave a positive reaction during the 
febrile period. When, however, the test was repeated 
in convalescence, 12 showed a positive reaction, and the 
four patients who had reacted during the febrile period 
gave a slightly more intense reaction in convalescence. 
The behaviour of the intracutaneous tuberculin reaction, 
therefore, in typhus is similar to that seen during measles, 
influenza, and other acute infectious diseases. 





Surgery 





105 Subphrenic Abscess 
H. P. Brown, jun. (Annals of Surgery, May, 1931, 
p. 1075) describes subphrenic abscess as oné of the less 
frequently encountered complications of peritonitis; he 
reports 18 cases which occurred between 1910 and 1931. 
Of these, seven cases followed a _ perforation of an 
abdominal viscus, but the author points out that the 
condition may also result from an abscess of the spleen, 
kidney, pancreas, or spine, or from trauma, pyaemia, 
and distant foci of infection. It may also be a sequel 
of infection above the diaphragm, such as pneumonia, 
empyema, lung abscess, and osteomyelitis of the ribs. 
When the stomach, pancreas, or spleen is the primary 
focus, the abscess is usualiy left-sided; in most other 
cases it is found on the right side. Surgical diagnosis 
can be based on a history of preceding infection, leuco- 
cytosis, more or less localized tenderness with fullness and 
induration over the area involved, toxic condition of 
patient, a temperature range indicating the presence ot 
pus, %-ray examination, and exploratory puncture. In 
most of the cases reported the subphrenic abscess followed 
a previous operation; five had had appendicectomies with 
drainage, two followed perforation of a peptic ulcer, two 
were subsequent to a cholecystostomy, one arose after 
a caecostomy, one as a sequel to puerperal fever with 
secondary abscess of the spleen, and one case followed 
an abdominal exploration. In only six instances had there 
been no previous operation. The average time for the 
subphrenic abscess to occur after the original operation 
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e ‘ a 
is estimated at between two to three weeks, altho 
frequently ‘the condition is not recognized immediatel 
The surgical approach to the abscess depends upon a 
origin and location; when the source is retroperitoneal a 
best approach is from below the diaphragm; when the 
abscess occupies one of the anterior supra-hepatic Spaces 
presenting in the upper abdomen, the trans-abdomina] 
route is the method of choice. In cases presenting on th 
upper right aspect of the liver, resection of the tenth a 
eleventh rib, with walling-off of the pleural cavity from the- 
drainage tract, and direct drainage through the diaphragn 
has given the best results. There were eight deaths . 
the series, a mortality of 44.4 per cent. 


106 _ Post-traumatic Renal Calculus 3 
I. DuBNeR (Deut. med. Woch., May 15th, 1931, p, g5qp 
refers to recently recorded cases of renal calculi formed 
around blood clots resulting from renal injury. He 
describes the case of a youth, aged 18, who was knocked 
down by a tramcar and dragged for some distance. The 
skin of the right loin was lacerated, and there were 
abrasions of the right thigh and knee. He remained jp 
hospital for seven weeks. Three months later he had 
occasional pain in the right iliac fossa, which was aggra. 
vated by walking or climbing stairs; it was worse after 
meals, and appendicitis was diagnosed. There was slight 
pain on pressure over the right kidney and ureter; the 
left side was normal. Leuéocytosis was present, and the 
urine contained albumin and erythrocytes. The results of 
examination of the right kidney, renal function test, 
cystoscopy, and pyelography were all negative. The 
temperature subsided, but an occasional pricking sensa- 
tion in the right flank persisted. | He was discharged 


after nearly six months’ stay in hospital, but six months ‘ 


later definitely localized colicky pains occurred in the 
right renal region, and he was readmitted. A skiagram 
showed the shadow of a calculus in the right renal pelvis, 
and cystoscopy indicated a normal bladder. Pyelography 
confirmed the diagnosis of right renal calculus; pyelotomy 
was performed, and the stone was removed in two portions, 
It was as large as a pea and contained old blood clot, 
evidently resulting from the renal injury eighteen months 
previously. 


107 Bile-duct Drainage in Diabetes and Cholelithiasis 
P. HaARvIER and J. Carorr (Bull. ef Mém. Soc. Méd: des 
Hop. de Paris, April 17th, 1931, p. 616) comment on the 
frequent association of diabetes and cholelithiasis. Recent 
observations suggest that diabetes may be secondary to 
cholelithiasis, and that their association is becoming more 
frequent. In all their cases pancreatic lesions were found. 
A woman, aged 45, had gall-stones; when first seen glycos- 
uria was absent. Nine months later a large pancreatic 
cyst was discovered containing more than 5 pints of fluid. 
The ga!l-bladder was full of calculi, and a_ stone was 
lodged in the common duct. Glycosuria did not appeat 
until a year after the first attack of colic, but severe 
progressive diabetes developed later. | Another woman, 
aged 40, had chronic cholecystitis and slight pancreatitis. 
Signs of peritonitis necessitated an operation, and a 


-necrotic pancreatic abscess and many biliary calculi were, 


found. Afters recovery from the operation the patient 
had considerab'e glycosuria. The authors have had‘ 
case of gall-stones associated with diabetes and_ chronic 
hepatitis. Cholecystectomy, followed by _ prolonged 
drainage of the bile ducts, relieved the biliary symptoms, 
and the glycosuria and hepatitis disappeared. — They 
believe that the theory that hepatitis is the origin o 
disturbance of carbohydrate metabolism is confirmed by 
the parallelism between the relief of biliary symptoms and 
the disappearance of the diabetes under surgical treatment, 
and also by the frequency with which transient glycosutia 
follows an attack of hepatic colic. The liver is always 
damaged in cholelithiasis, as has been shown by biopsies 
performed during operation. It has been suggested that, 
side by side with pancreatic deficiency, hepatic lesions 
occurring in the course of a calculous cholecystitis may 
play a part in the production of so-called ‘‘ sécondary “4 
diabetes; this is confirmed by the second case in thé 
authors’ series. 
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108 Recklinghausen’s and Paget’s Diseases 


Though many pathologists believe, on anatomical grounds, 

t there exists an intimate relation between the diseases 
jamed after Recklinghausen and Paget, J. SNAPPER (Ann. 
Méd., March, 1931, p. 201) points out that in spite 
of the fact that both are characterized by a fibrous osteitis, 
there are marked differences between them. In Paget’s 
disease, Which usually commences after the age of 45, 
the lesions are localized in the tibiae, pelvis, and cranium, 
the cortical layer of the bone is thickened, and the bones 
show clear striae. Symptoms of hyperparathyroidism are 
absent; the calcaemia and phosphataemia are normal, and 
the urinary and faecal calcium excretion varies within 
normal limits. Parathyroid adenomas are never noted. 
jn Recklinghausen’s disease—a disease of the young—the 
gseous cortical layer is progressively thinned by a marked 
gesorption, and the remaining lamellae are traversed by 
fbrous tissue. Multiple cysts develop throughout the 
skeleton; these contain giant cells, which are often mis- 
taken for those of sarcoma, though they are benign pro- 
jiferations of the normal medullary giant cells. Symptoms 
of hyperparathyroidism are present—hypercalcaemia, 
hypophosphataemia, and an excessive urinary excretion 
of calcium. Parathyroid adenomas are almost always 
fund. Snapper records three cases of Recklinghausen’s 
disease: in one, cure followed the removal of a parathyroid 
adenoma; in a second, this operation had to be supple- 
mented by the administration of irradiated ergosterol; 
while in the third, a slight case, considerable improvement 
was obtained with ergosterol, lime, and ultra-violet rays. 
No result followed the removal of both parathyroids in 
two cases of Paget’s disease. 


109 Attenuated Forms of Acute Pancreatitis 

R. THoutuc (Thése de Paris, 1931, No. 8), who records 
two illustrative cases, states that in addition to the 
haemorrhagic form of acute pancreatitis, in which the 
symptoms were well marked and characteristic, there are 
attenuated forms in which the initial symptoms. rapidly 
improve and the clinical picture is extremely indefinite. 
Accurate diagnosis is very difficult, and hitherto the con- 
dition has hardly ever been recognized before operation. 
Although spontaneous recovery is possible, operation 
appears to be the best treatment, followed by drainage 
of the pancreatic region. Thouluc’s patients were a 
woman aged 58 and a man aged 40; both made good 
recoveries after laparotomy and drainage. 


110 Recurrent Necrosis of Pancreas 

A. BatoG (Zentralbl. f. Chir., May 30th, 1931, p. 1372), 
who records an illustrative case, states that recurrence 
of necrosis of the pancreas is a rare event, though examples 
have been recorded by Beer, Elving, Coenen, and Hahn. 
Balog’s case was unique in that three recurrences occurred 
in the course of two months. The patient was an. obese 
woman, aged 52, who had suffered from gall-stones for 
several years. The patient recovered from the first attack 
without an operation, this being contraindicated by the 
presence of pneumonia, but operations were performed in 
the three subsequent attacks, death ensuing two days 
after the last operation. 


lll Amicrobic Pyuria 

P. Bazy and P. Ouparp (Journ. d’Urol., April, 1931, 
p. $21) affirm that there are pyurias which are not tuber- 
culous and in which microscopical and cultural examina- 
tions and animal inoculations are negative; the term 
amicrobic is preferred to aseptic. They are divisible into 
two groups: the intermittent, in which micro-organisms 
ae intermittent!y found in the urine; and the continuous, 
which they are always absent. Three cases illustrative 
of the first group and eleven of the second are recorded. 
The intermittent disappearance of bacteria is stated to 
due to an ill-defined process of ‘‘ auto-sterilization.’’ 





Pyuria may be of mechanical (urinary gravel or crystals), 
chemical, or infective origin. In the last-named the 
Micto-organism, passed rarely in the urine and found only 
ater multiple examinations, is probably B. coli or the 
staphylococcus, and it a!so undergoes “‘ auto-sterilization.’’ 
Oreover, cases may be attributable to some unknown 
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organism, undemonstrable by present means of examina- 
tion. Pyurias due to unilateral lesions also occur, as in 
tuberculosis or syphilis, and such conditions must be 
considered. The authors emphasize the fact that in cases 
of amicrobic pyuria, especially in those with unilateral 
renal lesions, the results of animal inoculation should be 
awaited before resorting to operation, such as nephrectomy. 


112 Transvesical Prostatectomy 

S. RicHTer (Upsala Lakavefér. Férhand., May 22nd, 1931, 
p. 147) records observations on 425 cases of transvesical 
prostatectomy performed at the Linképing Hospital during 
the period January Ist, 1916, to June 30th, 1930, among 
682 prostate cases. The majority of the patients were 
between the ages of 71 and 75 years; 105 were 81 
years old or more. In 372 cases the tumour removed 
was benign, in 42 it was malignant, while in 5 no tumour 
was present. Parasacral anaesthesia was employed and 
was effective in 98 per cent. The mortality was 9.1 per 
cent. In four instances death was due to intercurrent 
diseases, in three to epididymitis, in one to haemorrhage, 
in one to pulmonary embolism, and in twenty-six to the 
primary disease in conjunction with arterio-sclerosis, myo- 
carditis, or broncho-pneumonia. Vasectomy was performed 
204 times to prevent epididymitis. Owing to the fre- 
quency of carcinoma of the prostate, which occurred in 
14.8 per cent. of the present series, the difficulty of 
diagnosis, and the gravity of the prognosis in well-developed 
cancer of the prostate, Richter recommends that in all 
doubtful cases a radical operation should be performed. 





Therapeutics 





113 Lipo-soluble Bismuth in the Treatment of Syphilis 
A. ScHwartz (Presse Méd., June 3rd, 1931, p. 809) ascribes 
to Fournier the chief credit for the evolution of bismuth 
therapy in syphilis. Up to 1924 the results were variable 
and inconstant, because an emulsion and not a solution 
of a bismuth salt was used; the rates of absorption and 
excretion were variable, and rendered the treatment less 
advantageous in comparison with intravenous arsenic. 
Since 1924 lipo-soluble salts have been used, with excellent 
results, and in 1927 Fournier finally approved as the best 
the organic basic lipo-soluble salts; in 1930 he published 
details of a procedure indicating variations of dosage 
according to the general health of the subject. For cases in 
the primary or secondary stages, a first series of twelve 
injections, each equivalent to 8 cg. of metallic bismuth, are 
given intramuscularly, three in the first, and two in the 
following weeks; one-third of the cases should become 
sero-negative after this series. After a month’s rest a 
further one-third should be negative, and after a second 
series of injections the remainder, with rare exceptions, 
should become so. After one month’s rest a third series 
is given, and after three months’ rest, a fourth. For 
several years two series are given in each twelve months, 
spaced out with injections at five-day intervals. During 
the treatment stomatitis must be watched for, and treated, 
if it occurs, by !ocal application of novarsenobenzol. 
Schwartz reports, after three years’ experience, that 
accidents are: extremely rare. Stomatitis should not 
occur with proper oral hygiene, and albuminuria never, 
if the dosage is varied according to the general physical 
condition; arterial embolism is a possible complication, 
but one of great rarity. He has found the immediate 
results on primary and secondary lesions comparable to 
the best obtained with arsenical treatment, and has not 
vet failed to make them disappear after the first series of 
injections. All patients treated in the pre-serological 
stage have remained negative, and most have had only 
one or two series of injections; 80 per cent. of cases with 
positive Wassermann reactions have become negative after 
one series, and the rest after two series. Most cases 
of serological relapse were insufficiently treated at the 
start, or defaulted from observation for some months after 
one series. Persistently sero-positive cases previously 
treated with arsenic sometimes become negative under 





bismuth treatment; such cases are said to be very rare 
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when bismuth is used from the start. Schwartz holds 
that bismuth is the drug cf election for the treatment 
of syphilis, giving as good or better resu!ts than arsenic, 
with far less risk; he thinks that arsenic shou!d now be 
reserved for the rare cases of bismuth-resistance. 


114 Treatment of Hypertension 

D. RresMan (Journ. Amer. Med. Asscoc., April 4th, 1931, 
p. 1105) regards hypertension as a disease of American 
life, rather than as an individual disorder, and insists that 
little improvement ¢an result until more leisure is intro- 
duced into the average day’s programme. In the treat- 
ment of hypertension the patient’s fears must be quicted, 
since anxiety can raise both the normal, and the more 
sensitive abnormal, blood pressure. Attention should be 
paid to chronic constipation, infected teeth, and other 
sites of focal infection, but no measure is so successful 
and generally applicable as rest, either complete or partial. 
Physical exertion must be eliminated, and a week’s rest 
in bed will always indicate the extent of the effect obtain- 
able in this way. If the symptoms are fairly severe and 
denote commencing cardiac fatigue, the rest in bed must 
be considerably prolonged. It is rarely necessary to 
remove the patient completely from his business; such a 
step only tends to make him a confirmed hypochondriac, 
and may shorten his life; it is usually sufficient to cut 
down the hours of work. Riesman believes in reducing 
the salt intake to a minimum, and in restricting the use 
of tobacco in hypertensive patients who have had cardiac 
pain, though in others it is a useful sedative for ‘‘ frayed 
nerves.’’ Of the medicinal remedies, he has found glyceryl 
trinitrate and erythrol tetranitrate the most valuable. 
Sodium nitrate has not yielded, in his experience, equally 
good results, while amyl nitrite, though potent, is dis- 
agreeable, and should be reserved for special emergencies. 
Potassium thiocyanate in 1} grain doses, three times a 
day, for five days, then twice daily for a week, and then 
once daily, has sometimes given satisfactory results. 
Bleeding is useful, and the iodides are undoubtedly 
effective in the case of syphilitic patients, though not in 
others. 


HS Treatment of Peripheral Vascular Lesions 

R. H. Smitruwick (New England Journ. Med., April 
23rd, 1931, p. 845) discusses the va!ue of foreign protein, 
and of alcohol injection of sensory nerves, in the treat- 
ment of peripheral vascular lesions. Typhoid vaccine 
was employed as the foreign protein, and doses of 50 to 
250 million bacilli were given intravenously. By this 
means was produced an initial retardation of the circula- 
tion in the extremities ; a rigor usually followed, accom- 
panied by fever of about 103° F., and a very greatly 
increased peripheral circulation. Extremities previously 
cool and cyanosed became warmer, dry,‘ and of better 
colour. During the initial phase of the reaction, throm- 
bosis occurred on two occasions, but only in patients 
afflicted with a senile type of obliterative vascular disease. 
This treatment was therefore never given to patients 
over the age of 50, and when it was employed the 
extremities were previously heated to 100° F. by blankets 
and hot-water bottles. In patients experiencing the severe 
pain of gangrenous u!'ceration secondary to obliterative 
vascular disease, the method of desensitization by alcohol 
injections was employed. It was possible to anaesthetize 
the entire foot and ankle by injections into the posterior 
tibial, superficial peroneal, deep peroneal, saphenous, and 
sural nerves. Fr uently the area involved could be 
blocked by injecting two or three of these nerves. By 
exposing and injecting the nerves six inches above the 
ankle and using a minima! quantity of alcohol, adequate 
healing was assured ; it was iound also that the circulation 
of the desensitized area was increased, presumably owing 
to inhibition of the vaso-constrictor supply. A further 
advantage of this method of treatment was that proper 
dressings might be applied when pain had been thus 
eliminated, so reducing the liability to infection and 
thrombosis of the capillary circulation. Patients who 
otherwise would have been subjected to a major amputa- 
tion were frequently restored to useful activity after a 
few months of this treatment. 
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116 Arterial Angioma of the Brain 

R. M. Stewart and W. Ross Asupy (Journ. Neurol 
Psychopathol., April, 1931, p. 289) report a case of arte: 
angioma in a woman, aged 32, the condition being ASSO¢j. 
ated with complete absence of the corpus callosum 
the age of 19 she had had a blow on the head, which 
was fol'owed later by the appearance of a bunch of 
enlarged veins on the forehead, severe headache, defectiyg 
gait, and paralysis of the right upper limb. At % 
epileptic fits began, eventually assuming the grand mal 
type; they were associated with dementia, and the Patient 
died convulsed at 53. A large angioma was found to 
occupy the mesial surface of the frontal Convolutions of 
the left cerebral hemisphere; it was in the area of the 
anterior cerebral artery, and was composed of very | 
veins and arteries which showed proliferation of the intj 
absence or splitting of the internal elastic membrane 
imperfect development of the tunica media, and thickening 
of the adventitia. Abnormal and aberrant vessels were 
found in the mid-brain, the falx cerebri was mug 
thickened, and the corpus callosum was entirely absent 
Commenting on the case, the authors remark that the 
angioma would appear to have been in existence fo 
thirty-four years. The two most important symptong 
of this condition are increased extracranial vascularity 
and an audible intracranial bruit; auscultation of th 
sku'l is emphasized as being an essential part of a routing 
neurological examination. The hypertrophy of the vessels 


is explained by the increase in blood volume which, 3s. 


Holman has demonstrated, is always associated with the 
establishment of an arterio-venous fistula. Exophthalmg 
is another important sign; it is genera!ly unilateral, but 
in the present case was bilateral, presumably because of 
the mesial situation of the angioma. 


117 The Nature and Treatment of Dementia Praecox 
According to R. G. Hoskins (Journ. Amer. Med. Assoc, 
April 11th, 1931, p. 1209) dementia praecox is a persistent 
dream state—a defensive reaction in a sensitive human 


being against a feeling of personal failure. It results from 


the recognition of inability to reach the persona! standards 
that the patient has accepted for himself, and is charac. 
terized by a sense of isolation associated with panic, 
loss of hope, evasiveness with projection and _ grandios 
delusions, or by simple acceptance of inferiority. Thereis 
a fundamental intolerable loss of self-respect. To cur 
such a patient he must be brought back to reality, and 
be sufficiently interested to stop his dreaming. His self 
respect can be increased by correction of his personal 
standards, if erroneous, by encouraging personal neatnes 
and cleanliness; by treating him respectful!y, remembering 
that he is insane because he is sensitive; by stimulating 
him to do things which he himself will respect, helping 
him to be he!pful to others; and by instilling into him 
the realization that he does not need the form of seé 
protection he has adopted. Hoskins states that dementia 
praecox is responsible for filling one-fifth of all the hospital 
beds in the United States, invo!ving a daily expenditure 
of about one million dollars. He maintains that treatment 
on the lines suggested is far superior in its effects to the 
various other psychotherapeutic procedures that hav 
been based ‘on more profound theorizing. The esseatial 
point is the attraction of the patient from his self-inflicted 
isolation to an increasing interest in community life. 


118 The Reactive Manic Episode 
W. McC. Harrowes (Journ. Mental Sci., January, 19h 
p. 127) criticizes Bleuler’s statement that reactive mafia 
is unknown, and reports two cases in which excitemett 
vith manic features and toxic phenomena appeared; 
recovery ensued in both cases. The etiology of the 
nervous processes concerned is discussed, with s 


reference to prognosis. The author emphasizes the poill 


that the individual makes adjustments of two 
normally: long-term adjustments, with subservience 
the present to the claim of the more distant future; 
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term adjustments, dealing with the more immediate 








rt- 2 
Ent In one of his cases the first attack came as an 
P ident «in a typical long-term situation in a young 
esa faced with a life of uncongenial work involving 


serious conflicts; a long-drawn-out psychosis followed, 
+h excitement of the manic type. In his other case 
“ disorientation, though complete, was relatively brief; 
at the end of ten weeks full recovery was reached, though 
the patient had a comp!ete amnesia for the whole illness 
from the time of the sudden shock which had initiated 
the manic episode. The author adds that careful evalua- 
fion of the total series of events in such morbid condi- 
tions will give valuable help in determining whether the 

is of the long-term or short-term nature. He adds 
that there is still more to be done in the way of investi- 
ting the relation of toxic factors to neurotic and 
psychotic conditions. 





Obstetrics and Gynaecology 





119 Tuberculosis and Sterility 

According to H. Héppner (Zentralbl. f. Gyndk., April 
ith, 1931, p. 1269) sterility in tuberculous subjects may 
be due to: (1) tuberculous lesions of the Fallopian tubes; 
(2) tuberculous lesions of the ovaries; (3) a destruction 
of the ovarian—and therefore of the uterine—cycle, in the 
absence of a gross anatomical lesion of the ovaries, which 
show on histological examination that many of the 
rmordial follicles have been destroyed before puberty; 
and (4) to the presence of miliary tubercles in the super- 
fcial layers of the endometrium only. Clinical examples 
of the last group are cited in which repeated curettings 
from sterile patients showed endometrial! tubercles; in some 
cases conception followed curetting or x-ray therapy. It 
must be admitted, however, that in rare cases the 
lodgement of the fertilized ovum in a tuberculous endo- 
metrium is possible; proof of this is difficult, but such 
nidation in a tuberculous Fallopian tube has been demon- 
strated. Such a pregnancy, leading to rupture, is here 
described and illustrated. 





120 Uterine Epithelioma and Sarcoma 

The coexistence of two benign uterine tumours, or of 
one malignant and one benign growth, is not infrequent, 
but the simultaneous development of two malignant 
tumours of the uterus is rarely noted. KR. Leroux and 
M. Perrot (Bull. de l’Assoc. Frang. pour l’Etude du 
Cancer, April, 1931, p. 283) record such a case. The 
tructure of sarcomatous tissue is very polymorphous, while 
that of epitheliomas, whether complicated with sarcoma 
or not, is of the glandular type, and a case of Malpighian 
involvement has not yet been reported. Examination of 
the uterus, after hysterectomy, in the present case 
revealed multiple benign fibromyomas, glandular and 
Malpighian epitheliomas, leiomyosarcoma, fibroblastic 
sarcoma, and sarcoma with large round cel!s apparently 
derived from cytogenic chorion. The histology of these 
is described, and various points in relation to them are 
discussed. The rarity of such complex neoplastic forma- 
tion in the one organ is emphasized, and the authors 
suggest as its cause a dys-embryoplasia. The presence 
of growths in the utero-sacral ligament renders such a 
hypothesis very plausible. 


121 Permeability of the Foetal Fallopian Tubes 

N. Markorr (Gynécol. et Obstét., April, 1931, p. 323) 
Points out that there are important and _ interesting 
exceptions to the general rule that the genital life of the 
female, except in cases of uterine infantilism or defects 
of the spermatozoon, forms the basis of the sterility which 
i$ acquired after infections. Aburel, in post-mortem 
fxaminations of two newborn infants who had acute 
wilvo-vaginitis and died of peritonitis, found a purulent 
metro-salpingitis; he believes that, if the infants had 
survived, the condition would have become chronic and 
mpermeability of the tubes have developed. Vulvo- 
vaginitis, he adds, is not exceptional, and various authors 
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have shown that the infection in such cases may be 
propagated along the upper genital passages, and cause 
peritonitis. Having observed many cases of sterility 
without infantilism or history of previous infection, 
Markoff examined sixteen embryos of ages ranging from 
four to nine months. He found that in many cases 
impermeability of one or both tubes was present; he 
concludes that there is a congenital tubal impermeability 
which can be the cause of sterility. These findings agree 
with those of Boutowski in twelve cases. Markoff 
considers that this congenital impermeability is dug to 
defective embryonic development, and not to inflammatory 
infections during intrauterine life, and that the findings 
here recorded throw a new light on the pathogenesis of 
female sterility. 


122 Treatment of Delayed Post-partum Haemorrhage 
PLACINTIANU (La Gynécol., April, 1931, p. 193) discusses 
the treatment of delayed haemorrhage after confinement. 
Whether it is associated with retained placenta or not, 
post-partum haemorrhage is a complication which exposes 
the patient to great risks that arise from the grave 
anaemia which reduces the patient’s resistance, and also 
from the fact that haemorrhage may actually be a sign 
of infection. If it is impossible to make a diagnosis of 
retention by other means, vaginal examination with the 
most stringent aseptic precautions may be employed. 
In cases of haemorrhage with retention of placenta, when 
the placenta is free in the utero-cervical, canal, a careful, 
slow, and aseptic digital extraction may be employed. 
In cases of definite adherent placenta, hysterectomy 
ecomes necessary. In all cases of secondary haemorrhage, 
medical, local, and general treatment must be adopted, 
and for many cases does actually suffice. For the more 
serious forms abdominal hysterectomy with Mikulicz 
drainage is the only advisable procedure. 


123 The Zondek-Aschheim Test and Hydatidiform 
Mole and Chorion-epithelioma 
F. Vozza (Ann. di Ostet. e Ginecol., March 31st, 1931, 
p. 267) emphasizes the importance of the Zondek-Aschheim 
pregnancy reaction in the diagnosis, treatment, and 
prognosis of hydatidiform mole and chorion-epithelioma. 
He accepts the view that the hormone responsible for 
the reaction is chiefly of placental origin, and is. usually 
secreted and excreted in greatly increased amounts in 
such cases. In eighteen personal cases of vesicular mole 
Vozza obtained a positive Zondek-Aschheim reaction, and 
as much as 100,000 mouse-units in a litre of urine. 
Fourteen patients still had a positive reaction ten days 
after expulsion of the mole, but after a further three 
weeks it had become negative in those who could be 
followed up. Performance of the test in patients who 
have expelled vesicular moles gives invaluable information 
concerning the possible supervention of chorion-epithelioma. 
Five cases are quoted from the literature in which 
curettings showed microscopical characters definitely 
pointing to chorion-epithelioma, but in which the patients 
remained well in spite of radical treatment being withheld 
on account of a negative Zondek-Aschheim reaction. 
Curetting in chorion-epithelioma is not without danger, 
and the pregnancy reaction in the urine probably forms 
a more reliable prognostic guide. Vozza records in detail 
three cases of hydatidiform mole in whch curettings 
revealed no trace of malignancy, but the persistence of 
a positive Zondek-Aschheim reaction led to the perform- 
ance of hysterectomy; examination of the uterus subse- 
quently brought to light small intramural or other 
areas of chorion-epithelioma. Two of these patients have 
remained well, with negative urine reactions, for some 
months since the radical operation; the remaining patient, 
in whom the test remained positive, died with metastases. 


124 Primary Epithelioma of the Fallopian Tube 
G. A. Capvet (Thése de Paris, 1931, No. 124), who records 
a personal case, maintains that the rarity of primary 
epithelioma of the Fallopian tubes is probably more 
apparent than real. In the absence of a systematic 
histological examination a tubal neoplasm can easily be 
overlooked, and be mistaken for an ordinary inflammatory 
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lesion of the adnexa. The affection is almost confined 
to the period of the menopause, between the ages of 40 
and 50. Unlike other forms of cancer, it is sometimes 
painful at the onset. The symptoms, which include pain 
of varying degree and situation, leucorrkoea, and men- 
strual disturbance, are not characteristic, but the presence 
of a sausage-shaped tumour, rapidly increasing in size, 
the absence of pyrexia, and the demonstration of an 
extra-uterine source of a haemorrhagic and _ purulent 
discharge, are suggestive of a Fallopian epithelioma. In 
view of the highly malignant character of the condition, 
early and extensive operation is indicated. Cadet’s 
patient was a woman, aged 50, who was successfully 
treated by subtotal hysterectomy. 





Pathology 





125 Difficulties of Diagnosing Plague in Rats 

W. Levintuar (Zeit. f. Hyg. u. Infektionsk., May 22nd, 
1931, p. 433) points out that, in the diagnosis of plagne 
in rats, not only may the pseudo-tuberc'e bacillus give 
trouble, but also B. coli. He has recently examined a 
strain, identified as a plague bacillus, recovered from an 
epidemic among rats on a ship, in which apparently 68 
out of a total! of 182 rats died. In broth cultures this 
organism showed well-marked bipolar staining; it proved 
fatal to guinea-pigs in four days, though it was non- 
pathogenic grey rats. It was agglutinated almost to 
titre by an anti-plague serum. Closer examination, how- 
ever, revealed that it was motile, that it produced gas in 
sugar media, and that it formed indo!. The agglutin- 
ability of this B. coli strain by an anti-plague serum was 
found to be due to the fact that the serum had been 
prepared by injection of a horse, and that the agglutinins 
for the coliform bacillus were not specific agglutinins for 
Past. pestis, but natural agglutinins for B. coli. The 
strain was agg'utinated by an antipneumococcal serum 
prepared from a horse, but not by one prepared from a 
rabbit, thus confirming the truth of this explana- 
tion. The author states that he has met with several 
recently isolated strains of B. coli which produced a 
plague-like disease in guinea-pigs—buboes embedded in 
haemorrhagic oedema—and which in the organs closely 
resembled the plague bacillus. Such organisms are not 
infective by the cutaneous route, and rapidly lose their 
virulence. 


126 Effect of Dilution cn Antiseptics 

T. N. Sern and S. K. G. Dasripar (Ind. Journ. of Med. 
Research, April, 1931, p. 1211) have investigated the 
effects of gradual dilution on the properties of an anti- 
septic. They find that an increase in the dilution of an 
antiseptic which dissociates in solution causes a steady 
decline in its activity up to a certain point; beyond this 
there is a limited range in which further dilution definitely 
increases its relative effectiveness, while still further 
dilution again lowers its activity. | Mercuric chloride, 
carbolic acid,, and ethyl alcohol were used in varying 
dilutions, the relative powers of which in preventing the 
growth of Staphylococcus aureus were taken as the measure 
of their effectiveness. This was found to decline with 
progressive dilutions up to a point beyond which further 
dilution causes a marked recovery in the activity of the 
antiseptic. It would appear that the antiseptic action 
of substances which dissociate in solution depends upon 
two factors: (1) the influence of the undissociated 
molecules of the antiseptic on the organism, and (2) the 
influence of the ions of the antiseptic on the organism. 
At the higher concentrations the first of these predominates, 
and with increase in the dilution the number of undisso- 
ciated molecuies of the antiseptic diminishes. So long 
as the number of ions is insufficient to counterbalance 
the decline in (1) the effectiveness of the antiseptic as a 
whole steadily decreases. Beyond a certain point, how- 
ever, the action of the antiseptic becomes again intensified, 
due to such an increase in (2) as more than counter- 
batances the decline in (1). 
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127 The Presence of Foot-and Mouth Virus in 
Vaccine Lymph 
T. VAN HEELSBERGEN (Ann. de I’Inst. Past., May, 193 
ee > Relais » 193 
p. 558) relates how, at the beginning of last year, some 
vaccine lymph coming from the State Vaccine Instity 
in Norway was used by Slagsvold to inoculate some cattle 
Besides developing vaccinia, these animals showed gig, 
of foot-and-niouth disease, and other animals in Contact 
with them contracted this disease. Guinea-pigs inoculate 
into the paws with the vaccine lymph developed typical 
symptoms of foot-and-mouth disease, showing clea 
that the vaccine itself must have been contaminateq 
with the foot-and-mouth virus. The present author now 
describes experiments made by himself on. this particulgy 
strain of vaccinia. Incculation into a calf gave rise to, 
severe attack of foot-and-mouth disease, fo'lowed later } 
the appearance of vaccinia pustules. A second calf ino. 
lated from the fluid in the vesicles developed foot-ang. 
mouth lesions without any subsequent vaccinia lesions 
indicating that the vesicular fluid did not contain the 
vaccine virus. In this way the foot-and-mouth virus was 
obtained in pure culture. A pure culture of vaccinia 
virus was obtained from the original contaminated vaccine 
by passage through cocks, the inoculations being mage 
on to the comb. In two out of four birds a mild pustuly 
eruption occurred, and material from these pustule 
inoculated on to the abdominal skin of a calf gave rig 
to typical vaccinia without any foot-and-mouth lesions, 
The purity of both strains was demonstrated by rabbit 
inoculations, and by cross-immunity experiments 
calves. 
128 Salt Excretion in Obesity 
G. KauHtMeTER (Acla Med. Scand., April 28th, 1931, 
p. 197) states that purely endogenous or exogenous cases 
of obesity are probably not common, the condition arising 
from the association of both intrinsic and extrinsic causes, 
The endogenous factors are generally considered to 
disturbances of several endocrine glands, or a faulty inter. 
action between some, such interaction being probably 
regulated by the sympathetic nervous system. Organic 
and functional disturbances of the basal parts of the 
mid-brain (the seat of the sympathetic regulation) not 
infrequently cause obesity, and in this condition other 
sympathetic disturbances such as increased sugar to!erance 
and hyperhidrosis are noted. The author investigated 
the water and sa!t metabolism in fifteen cases of obesity 
and describes his tests. It was found in most instances 
after the salt tolerance test that there was a- delayed 
excretion of the salt and water. Cardiac and rena 
disorders could be excluded as the cause of this retention, 
which, therefore, was presumably attributable to endocrine 
or sympathetic disturbance. Kahlmeter conchides that ia 
certain cases of obesity the sa't and water--excretion 8 
at fault, probably due to derangements of the sympathetic 
system or of certain endocrine glands, possibly the 
pituitary or liver, or both. He emphasizes +he clinica 
value of recognizing this form of obesity, since restriction 
of salt in the diet is essential in treating such patients. 


129 The Blood Picture in Infantile Tuberculosis. 

B. M. Hamit (Amer. Journ. Dis. Child., May, 1931, 
p. 1023) records a study of the blood picture. in this 
condition. The monocytes are increased above the norm 
figures in active tuberculosis; this is constant in sever 
tuberculosis, but not pathognomonic. The total lympho 
cyte count is decreased below the normal in all actin 
types of tuberculosis, this decrease depending on the 
severity of the disease, the count increasing in the healing 
stage. The relation of the lymphocytes to the tuberculous 
process is more constant than that of the monocyté 
Multiple lesions in different pathological stages, t& 
tuberculin skin test, and ultra-violet irradiation, in casé 
of chronic and advanced healing tuberculosis, call 
changes in the monocyte-lymphocyte ratio, which cane 
then be depended on to indicate the state of the tub 
culous process. No blood picture can in any case wattal 
a diagnosis of tuberculosis without the support of ¢ 
evidence. 
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130 Angina Pectoris 

F. Kiscu (Wien. klin. Woch., May 29th, 1931, p. 702) 
refers to the uncertainty that still prevails in regard to 
the etiology of angina pectoris. He excludes cases of 
anginal attacks associated with coronary embolism or 
thrombosis, with or without aortic disease such as 
atheroma or syphilitic aortitis and myocardial changes. 
In three out of four cases Kisch found that during an 
attack the pulse rate was increased slightly, and that in 
all cases the systolic and diastolic blood pressures were 
raised and the heart volume was increased. Subcutaneous 
injections of adrenaline dilate the coronary arteries, and 
pressure applied to the vagus (over the carotid sinus) 
will often relieve an anginal attack. The author ho!ds 
that all chest observations contradict the theory of 
coronary arterial spasm; he believes that angina pectoris 
js not due to any definite organic cardio-vascular disease, 
put rather to a disturbance of the pressor-receptor nerve 
reflexes. The arterial adventitia contains numerous nerve 
fibres; when the arterial walls are subjected to excessive 
strain from any cause, these adventitial nerve endings 
are stimulated. Experimental and clinical data show that 
during an anginal attack the heart’s output of work is 
increased. This is cited as another argument against 
the theory of coronary arterial spasm, since, if such 
occurred, it is obvious that the cardiac blood supply would 
be diminished, and consequently the heart’s output of 
work would be decreased. 


131 Perifocal Reaction in Hilum Tuberculosis 

L. MatpaGue (Le Scalpel, June 20th, 1931, p. 745) 
describes six cases of a special form of pulmonary disease. 
The chief characteristics are the slow onset (occasionally 
acute, with fever), loss of appetite, fatigue, persistent cough; 
it is sometimes preceded by measles, whooping-cough, or 
similar affections. | Usually there is no family history 
of tuberculosis. The clinical examination may be almost 
negative except for a very mild bronchitis. On percussion 
some dullness can be made out; it is sometimes so marked 
as to suggest pleural effusion, but on paracentesis only 
afew drops of blood are obtained. The signs are generally 
localized to the apex, base, or middle lobe, especially 
the anterior surface. As a rule there is no displacement 
of the heart. The radiographic signs are much more 
marked than the physical, and definitely start from the 
hilum; as the condition passes off they fade away from 
the periphery towards the hilum. Tuberculin tests are 
usually positive. The tendency of the disease is towards 
cure; occasionally it progresses to a condition resembling 
caseous pneumonia. The pathological basis of the disease 
seems to be a para-tuberculous inflammation round the 
glands of the hilum. These cases can be distinguished 
fom ordinary pneumonia by their prolonged character, 
and the absence of serious constitutional symptoms. 


132 Fallot’s Cardiac Tetralogy 

C. Papp (Arch. des Mal. du Ceeur, April, 1931, p. 249) 
refers to the well-established fact that congenital defects 
in the heart rarely occur singly. Many combinations of 
such abnormalities have been observed, but the most 
frequent is that first described by Fallot. The tetralogy 
of Fallot consists of the following: pulmonary stenosis, 
deficient interventricular septum, dextro-position of the 
ascending aorta, and hypertrophy of the right ventricle. 
The diagnosis of this combined congenital defect, often 
very difficult by clinical methods, is usually greatly 
facilitated by radiological examination. The author gives 
an account of two children suffering from Fallot’s tetra- 
logy, and illustrates, by reference to them, the points in 
tadiological diagnosis. In the antero-posterior view the 





aorta is seen to be displaced to the right, while on the 
left side of the heart shadow the aortic knuckle is absent 
or small, and the usual convex pulmonary shadow is 
replaced by a concavity. The value of radiological 
examination in the oblique positions depends upon the age 
of the patient. In children, less information is obtained 
in these positions, since the infantile aorta shows very 
poorly in them in any case. In the adult afflicted with 
Fallot’s tetralogy the ascending aorta is scarcely visible 
in the right oblique position, while in the left oblique it 
is very well seen, this being the position of choice. The 
displacement of the aorta to the right may usually be 
distinguished from dextro-position of the aortic arch—a 
totally separate anomaly—since in the latter the aorta 
is seen to arch over the right bronchus on screening in 
the left oblique position. 


133 


Etiology of Infective Mononucleosis 


' U. FRIEDEMANN and A. ELKELEs (Deut. med. Woch., 


June 26th, 1931, p. 1097) have observed seventeen cases 
of tonsillitis with monocytosis during the last five years, 
in nine of which the spirilla and fusiform bacilli of 
Vincent’s angina were found in the throat. They state 
that in order to ensure the finding of these organisms it 
may be necessary to remove the exudate from the tonsil, 
and swab the mucous membrane beneath. Treatment 
with neosalvarsan was successful in the cases in which 
this infection was demonstrated, but not in the remainder; 
it seems, therefore, that there are two distinct types of 
infective mononucleosis, and that failure to demonstrate 
the specific organisms was not merely due to imperfect 
technique. The authors failed to find any clinical or 
haematological difference between the two types of cases, 
examples of general glandular swelling, enlargement of 
the spleen, and preponderance of lymphocytes or of 
monocytes being as frequent in one group as in the other. 





Surgery 





134 Kidney Resection 
D. M. Davis (Amer. Journ. Surg., May, 1931, p. 272) 
advocates resection of the kidney in certain cases, and 
describes three instances when this operation was _per- 
formed successfully. Resection is preferab'e to nephrec- 
tomy when it is possible to remove the affected portion 
of the kidney and leave enough of the healthy part to 
function normally. If the opposite kidney is normal, 
resection is not worth while unless two-thirds of the 
damaged kidney can be saved, but when the opposite 
kidney is for any reason insufficient, the preservation 
of a much smaller amount than this of functioning 
renal tissue may be desirab'e. Resection is advisable 
in cases of localized renal damage due to calculus, and 
also in cases of double kidney or double pelvis, where 
half the kidney is destroyed by hydronephrosis or infection. 
The removal of one-half of a horseshoe kidney has been 
successfully effected. - During resection haemorrhage must 
be avoided as far as possible, and haemostasis assured 
at the time of closure. Very careful dissection of the 
pedicle is necessary, and the nature of the vascular supply 
must be determined. The incisions for the resection are 
made so that a wedge-shaped piece is removed, which 
simplifies the closure of the kidney. In the first case 
reported an x-ray examination showed three shadows 
in the right kidney region; at the operation a wedge-shaped 
piece was removed from the upper pole of the Tight 
kidney. No stones, however, were found, and the kidney 
was closed. Convalescence was uneventful, and symptoms 
did not recur. It is suggested that the patient passed 
a small stone, and that the opacities seen were extrarenal. 
The second case was also treated by resection of the 
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kidney for the removal of a large stone; this patient 
similarly made a good recovery without further symptoms. 
In the third case a double left kidney was found, the 
upper half of which was converted into a pyonephrotic 
sac. This was drained for three months, and at a second 
operation the kidney was resected, the upper half being 
separated from the lower half at the level of a sulcus 
dividing them. The recovery of the patient was prompt 
and complete. The author suggests that resection of the 
kidney is neither extremely difficult nor risky, and in 
properly selected cases is a very advantageous operation. 


135 Chronic Pancreatitis 

J. Hertz (Bull. et Méin. Soc. Nat. de Chir., May 23rd, 
1931, p. 689) reports three cases of chronic pancreatitis 
which were treated surgically. In the first case symptoms 
of pain, vomiting, and nausea had been evident for eight 
years, and an exploratory laparotomy revealed a tumour 
the size of a mandarin orange at the head of the pancreas, 
which was united to the duodenum by adhesions. The 
second case was similar, pain and sickness having been 
present for five or six years;.a pancreatic tumour as big 
as a thumb was tound. In each of these cases the 
abdomen was closed without anything further being done, 
but the symptoms were immediately relieved. When seen 
several years after operation the patients were in good 
health, had gained in weight, and had had no recurrence 
of pain or sickness. In the third case the symptoms, 
which were acute, had been troublesome for five years. 
An ¥*-ray examination revealed a hypertonic stomach, 
with some deformity in the first part of the duodenum. 
Laparotomy showed that the head of the pancreas was 
enlarged, whitened, hard, and stony. Since there were 
calculi in the appendix, appendicectomy was performed, 
followed by free incisions into the gland. A gauze drain 
was then placed in these incisions, and the wound was 
closed. A pancreatic fistula developed on the fifth day, 
but dried up quickly, and the patient made a good re- 
covery. The interesting feature in these cases was the 
disappearance of pain and improvement in the condition 
of the patients following an exploratory laparotomy. 


136 Treatment of Burns 

Robertson and Boyd have claimed that the toxaemia 
of burns is due to a toxin, which circulates in the blood, 
is adsorbed by the erythrocytes, causes the symptoms 
seen in cases of severe superficial burns, and may bring 
about death. F. P. UNDERHILL and R. Kapsinow (Journ. 
Lab. and Clin. Med., May, 1931, p. 823), who report a 
series of investigations, are unable to corroborate this 
statement. They believe that the symptoms obtained 
experimentally by other workers are explained by the 
inclusion of significant quantities of alcohol in the extracts 
of the skin. Injections of normal blood produce practi- 
cally the same symptoms and effects in guinea-pigs as 
those of the blood of burned animals. The present authors 
suggest that the symptoms and effects of a burn may be 
adequately explained by the establishment of a degree 
of blood concentration due to loss of fluid from the 
damaged area. There is no need, therefore, to postulate 
the existence of a ‘‘ burn toxin.’’ Treatment of burns 
resolves itself into the prevention or alleviation of shock, 
the maintenance of the blood concentration at a level com- 
patible with life, and local treatment of the wound so 
as to avert infection and facilitate healing. With such 
safeguarding the authors are satisfied that a greater 
measure of success will attend the treatment of burns. 


137 Sympathectomy and the Coronary Innervation 
D. Danrecorotu, L. Marcou, and G.-G. Proca (C. R. 
Soc. de Biologie, June 8rd, 1931, p. 419) agree that the 
coronary arteries have a sympathetic and parasympathetic 
innervation. They describe experiments which prove that 
the sympathetic fibres are vaso-dilators and cross the 
stellate ganglion, while the parasympathetic are vaso- 
constrictors and reach the vessels through the vagus. 
These findings confirm those of Anrep and other investi- 
gators. Section of the vagi increases the coronary output; 
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excision of the stellate ganglion reduces it considerably 
The parasympathetic fibres arise from the bulb, as do 
the inhibitory filaments ‘of the heart; supply to the 
coronary arteries, with that to the myocardium, has jt, 
origin in the upper dorsal cord, which, by its sympathetic 
filaments, increases the work of the heart and also the 
coronary output. The bulb inhibits this organ ang 
reduces its circulation. This circulation is maintained 
the amphotropic coronary tonus, which may be modified 
by reflexes acting on these vessels. If the reflex pre. 
dominates on the vaso-constrictors, the vaso-dilators are 
excited and vaso-constriction is moderated. If the vago. 
dilator group is intercepted, the reflex travels only by 
the vaso-constrictors, and vaso-constriction becomes more 
intense. The authors discuss (ibid., p. 421) these facts in 
relation to the stellectomy of Leriche, and describe how 
they affect their own operation in the treatment of angina 
pectoris. The section of the coronary vaso-dilators jp 
these operations can cause an intense spasm of the vessels, 
and lead to cardiac arrest. This partly explains the 
cases of sudden death after stell!ectomy. 





Therapeutics 





138 Indications for Digitalis 
According to R. Wysauw (Le Scalpel, May 6th, 1931, 
p. 592) the chief indication for digitalis is failure of the 
myocardium; in cases of dilatation with pulmonary oedema 
and right-sided. dilatation, strophanthus or ouabain 
occasionally gives better results.. Although a compensated 
myocarditis does not always call for the exhibition of 
digitalis, it may be tried sometimes to prevent failure of 
compensation. As a rule hypertrophied hearts react better 
to digitalis than those with no enlargement. Sinus 
arrhythmia is not improved by digitalis, nor is paroxysmal 
tachycardia, which may be arrested by injections of 
ouabain. In bradycardia, digitalis is contraindicated; 
extrasystoles are not as a rule benefited. In complete 
heart-block, when there are signs of failing ventricle, 
digitalis may be tried. In auricular flutter, digitalis may 
convert the flutter into fibrillation, which is less painful, 
and is attended by the best results. In advanced cases it is 
advisable to prepare the way for digitalis by inducing diur- 
esis, by free action of the bowels, and by ouabain injections. 
The pathological conditions in angina vary so much in 
different cases that no general law can be laid down; the 
state of the myocardium determines whether digitalis is 
likely to do any good. In pseudo-angina of neurotic origin 
it is inefficacious. Among the general contraindications 
to digitalis therapy the author mentions digestive disturb 
ances, idiosyncrasy, and a tendency to embolism. 

139 Inhalation Therapy in Angina Pectoris and 

Intermittent Claudication 

Y. HENDERSON (Amer. Heart Journ., April, 1931, p. 548) 
remarks upon the increasing use of carbon dioxide for 
therapeutic and prophylactic purposes. Not only has this 
gas the power of stimulating the respiratory centre, but it 
also exerts a marked effect upon the circulation. This 
fact is shown in animal experiments in which it is found 
that a sufficient amount of carbon dioxide must be present 
in blood for perfusion in order to preserve adequate 
diastolic relaxation of the heart. It seems likely that the 
Nauheim treatment, which consists in carbonated baths, 
owes its value more to the inhalation of carbon dioxide 
than to the effect of the gas upon the skin. Hendersoa 
has administered carbon dioxide to three patients suffering 
from angina pectoris. A stream of the gas was 
into a mask which was sufficiently open to allow fre 
respiration. Mechanical precautions were taken to prevett 
accidental excessive administration, and after continuing 
for two or three minutes an almost maximal depth of 
respiration was developed. The stage of increased fate 
of breathing was never reached. The inhalations usually 
lasted for fifteen minutes. The treatment resulted ® 
improvement of the colour and temperature of the skit 
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A fuller circulation became apparent, and after some 
weeks of daily treatment it was found that pain on effort 
occurred less readily. Two patients suffering from inter- 
mittent claudication were also treated by daily inhalations 
of carbon dioxide. In both there was a marked improve- 
ment in the circulation of the ischaemic limb, and in 
one of them a distinct cumulative beneficial effect was 


observed. 








140 . Treatment of Prostatitis 

E. SPELKENS (Bruxelles-Médical, April 19th, 1931, p. 739) 
states that at the beginning of prostatitis local treatment 
must be suspended; rest in bed, attention to the bowels, 
warm enemata, urinary antiseptics, warm baths, rectal 
diathermy, and suppositories of ichthyol and belladonna 
with papaverine chloride are all useful in the early stages. 
When the acute stage is ended, massage of the prostate 
on alternate days and the instillation of protargol or 
argyrol into the posterior urethra are advisable; vaccine 
treatment often gives good results, especially if a com- 
pination of various vaccines is used. To combat the 
general weakness tonics may be given, such as arsenic, 
quinine, and glycero-phosphates. Milk injections are more 
useful in acute than in chronic prostatitis. Any tendency 
to constipation must be dealt with at once. 





Disease in Childhood 


141 Cholesterol, Oedema, and Nephritis in Children 

J. K. Carvin and A. H. GoLpBerG (Amer. Journ. Dis. 
Child., May, 1931, p. 1066) conclude from a review of the 
literature and their own experimental observations that 
the blood cholesterol level in the nephrotic syndrome is 
practically always considerably above normal. It has a 
tendency to rise and fall with the increase and decrease 
of oedema; exceptions are not uncommon. The appear- 
ance and disappearance of the oedema precedes the changes 
in the cholesterol. The cholesterol may be synthesized 
from the deposits of fat in the body; in the nephrotic 
syndrome it has difficulty in passing from the blood to 
the tissues, since the ascitic fluid has a very low cholesterol 
content. The blood cholesterol in the nephrotic syndrome 
can readily pass through the kidneys into the urine, though 
the hypercholesterinaemia antedates by a_ considerable 
period the lipoiduria (Murphy). The diet has no influence 
on hypercholesterinaemia, but the output of cholesterol 
in the bile is diminished in the nephrotic syndrome, so 
that there is apparently a real retention in the blood 
(Herrnstadt). A symptomless but definite hypoglycaemia 
exists in nephrotic children (Knauer). It seems probable, 
then, that hy percholesterinaemia results from the disturbance 
of fat metabolism accompanying the nephrotic syndrome, 
and is not the cause or consequence of the oedema. 





142 Juvenile Tuberculosis in Massachusetts 

D. Zacks (New England Journ. of Med., May 14th, 1931, 
p. 1037) reports the results of a special investigation into 
the health of school children between the ages of 5 and 15, 
which was begun in 1924. It is assumed, as a working 
hypothesis, that tuberculosis is contracted in childhood, 
and that those who survive the initial infection later 
develop the adult type of disease as the result of a 
sufficiently massive reinfection. The age group 5 to 15 
shows the lowest mortality figures, and it was hoped that 
Investigation of that group might yield some clue to the 
mode of development of the adult type of disease. More 
than half of the school children came under observation; 
30 per cent. were found to react to tubercut#in skin tests. 
The reactors were subjected to an x-ray examination, 
physical examination being reserved for those showing 
definitely pathological x-ray appearances. Both childhood 
and adult types of tuberculosis were reported to the 
board of health, and immediate sanatorium treatment 
was recommended in all cases of pulmonary disease. In 
the year 1929-1930, 49,000 children were examined in the 
clinic, and 5,000 in the yearly follow-up. Two white 
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children in every hundred showed x-ray evidence of the 
childhood type of tuberculosis; in many cases the co- 
existence of cervical adenitis pointed to milk infection; 
these childhood lesions, formerly often considered un- 
important, have frequently been observed during the 
follow-up period, to be succeeded by serious apical disease. 
The weight being persistently below the average, or 
failure to gain weight, is stated to be a more important 
symptom than actual loss; in both girls and boys the 
average age for the commencement of apical lesions is 
13.5 years. Of every thousand school children examined, 
one was found with the adult type of disease, 2.8 girls 
being affected for each boy. More than half these cases 
were diagnosed by x-ray examinations and skin tests 
only, though physical signs developed later; more than 
half showed x-ray evidence of childhood lesions, often 
calcified: A family history of tuberculosis was obtained 
in two out of every three cases of apical lesions—a most 
significant point. Zacks adds that though this investiga- 
tion has yielded no positively new information, it empha- 
sizes the value of the systematic examination of school 
children, and especially of performing a preliminary x-ray 
examination of reactors to the tuberculin test. 


143 Diagnosis of Tuberculosis in Children 


V. PouLseN (Amer. Journ. Dis. Child., April, 1931, 
p. 783), who reports five illustrative cases in patients 
aged from 5 months to 5 years, remarks that while the 
diagnosis of pulmonary tuberculosis is not very difficult 
when distinct infiltrative processes can be detected by the 
stethoscope or x-ray examination of the lungs of a child 
with a positive tuberculin reaction, in cases in which 
such examination is negative the diagnosis is impossible 
unless tubercle bacilli can be found in the expectoration. 
Since children as a rule swallow their expectoration, the 
search for tubercle bacilli is not likely to be successful 
unless they are looked for in the material obtained by 
gastric lavage by direct microscopy, cultivation on 
Petroff’s medium, or inoculation of guinea-pigs. Poulsen’s 
cases show that children may have pulmonary tuberculosis 
even with an open process in the lung without there being 
a focus discoverable by auscultation, or anything definite 
being found in the skiagram. In such cases the revelation 
of tubercle bacilli by gastric lavage establishes the 
diagnosis, and renders treatment possible at an early 
stage. Since gastric lavage, however, is both unpleasant 
and costly, it is unnecessary to use it in obvious cases 
of pulmonary tuberculosis or tuberculous meningitis, but 
it is applicable in all other cases, including tuberculosis 
of the joints, bones, or kidneys, which is most frequently 
secondary to disease of the lung. Gastric lavage is most 
valuable in children with positive tuberculin reactions 
and vague symptoms, in whom it is desirable to discover 
whether the tuberculous process is in the lungs or in the 
mediastinal lymphatic glands. Of 110 children aged from 
1 to 8 years, 53 showed tubercle bacilli as the result of 
gastric lavage. The bacilli were more easily found in 
young children than in older ones, as is shown by the 
fact that of 62 children under 3 years old 41 were bacillus 
carriers, whereas of 48 over the age of 3 only 12 were 
carriers. It is important to realize that a single examina- 
tion of the material obtained by gastric lavage is not 
sufficient. Of the 53 cases tubercle bacilli were found at 
the first examination in 38, at the second in 12, at the 
third in 2, and at the fourth in one. The examination, 
therefore, should be repeated at least twice, and in 
suspected cases three or four times. 


144 N. R. CHRISTOFFERSEN and J. A. FREDERIKSEN 
(Ugeskvift f. Laeger, May 28th, 1931, p. 587) have checked 
Pirquet tests in children with bacteriological examinations 
of the contents of the stomach, washed out in the fasting 
state with 200 c.cm. of water. Among 36 Pirquet-negative 
children, 10 of whom were under 1 year old, 10 over the 
age of 5, there was not one in whose stomach tubercle 
bacilli could be found. But among the 12 Pirquet- 
positive children there were 4 in the contents of whose 
stomachs tubercle bacilli were found. 
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Obstetrics and Gynaecology 





145 Endometrial Hyperplasia 

According to C. F. FLruHMann (Surg., Gynecol. and 
Obstet., June, 1931, p. 1051), hyperplasia is a charac- 
teristic pathological process affecting the endometrium, 
and should be considered as part of a definite clinical 
entity. In the gynaecological department of the Stanford 
University school of medicine it was present in 12.2 per 
cent. of 507 women with abnormal uterine haemorrhage. 
The majority of cases occur just before and during the 
menopause; approximately 75 per cent. of these patients 
were multiparae, and in about 30 per cent. a pelvic 
morbid condition was also present. The outstanding 
symptom is uterine haemorrhage, which may be either 
profuse at the menstrual intervals, or prolonged; continu- 
ous or intermittent. The endometrium shows marked 
hyperplasia of both glands and stroma. Epithelial pro- 
liferation is occasionally noted and may give rise to 
erroneous suspicion of carcinomatous changes; coexistence 
with carcinoma has been described, however, and must be 
borne in mind. The ovaries show cystic ripening and 
atretic follicles, lutein cysts, and an absence of mature 
corpora lutea. An excessive production of oestrin during 
the course of this disease has been demonstrated; evidence 
is advanced suggesting that hyperplasia endometrii is the 
direct result of an over-stimulation of the endometrium 
by oestrin, and the complete absence of progestin influence. 
The chief local factor causing the haemorrhage is tissue 
necrosis, due either to a sudden cessation of oestrin pro- 
duction or to a prolonged, excessive oestrin stimulation. 
The disease is evidently the result of an endocrine disorder 
rather than a local pelvic condition; the anterior part of 
the pituitary gland may possibly be involved. Repeated 
curetting in younger patients, and intrauterine radium 
applications in those of the menopausal age are said to be 
the most satisfactory methods of treatment. 


146 D. J. Cannon (Irish Journ. Med. Sci., June, 
1931, p. 279) records a case of irregular uterine haemor- 
rhage. Operation revealed a considerable increase in 
the stroma of this organ, without multiplication of the 
epithelial elements of the mucosa; a follicular haematoma 
of the ovary was also present. Cannon remarks that in 
such a condition curetting always indicates an endo- 
metrium of normal thickness, and scrapings are usually 
thrown away as of no significance; even their examination 
by a pathologist may result in a report that the endo- 
metrium is normal because no glandular changes are to 
be seen. The association of a follicular haematoma with 
metropathia haemorrhagica is of assistance in homolo- 
gizing this condition with the nymphomania of the rabbit 
and ferret in the absence of copulation. In both the 
human condition and the nymphomania a fibro-cystic 
state of the ovaries is found, and also evidence of a pro- 
longed follicular phase or pro-oestrual development. The 
author discusses briefly the mechanism of bleeding in cases 
of metropathia haemorrhagica, and suggests that the cause 
may be removal of the hormonic influence of the ovary. 
In his case there was cystic degeneration, with haemor- 
rhage into the cyst wal!, which affords additional support 
to this hypothesis. 


147 Endocrinology of the Climacteric 
J. S. Diasio (Med. Journ. and Record, May 6th, 1931, 
p. 444) quotes references from the literature in support 
of his contention that the climacteric is a glandular 
dysfunction involving the ovary and one or more of the 
ductless glands. After trying various combinations of 
desiccated endocrine extracts, the best results were 
obtained by the oral administration of a pluriglandular 
mixture containing thyroid, 1/10 grain; whole pituitary, 
1/20 grain; suprarenal, 1/10 grain; and gonads, 3/4 grain. 
In the majority of cases relief followed in three days, but 
the treatment had to be continued for a considerable time 
to ensure permanent benefit. Such oral treatment gave, 


he found, very satisfactory results when carefully super- 
vised, and in order to ensure this the author encourages 
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the patient to come at least once a month for an intr, 
muscular injection of the same formula. Though 
of the climacteric symptoms are not necessarily Ovarian 
they point to a compensatory action of the functionan’ 
related endocrines, dysfunction of the ovary causin 

similar manifestation in one or more of the other glands, 





Pathology _ 





148 Posture and the Circulating Blood Volume 
Working on the discovery of Thompson and his associate 
(using the dye method) that posture affected the tot 
plasma and cell volumes, R. L. WAaTERFIELD (Journ, 
Physiol., June 6th, 1931, p. 110) found that the blog 
volume, determined by the carbon monoxide method 
is less in the erect than in the recumbent position. This 
loss, mainly in respect of plasma, averages 15 per cent 
of the total plasma volume; an accompanying losg ¢ 
4 per cent. of the total cell volume also occurs. The 
increased plasma-protein concentration present in the erect 
posture is such as would be expected if the globulia 
fraction alone did not diffuse through the capillary walls, 
The findings of observers using the dye method diffe 
somewhat from Waterfield’s; the differences are enumer. 
ated, and are explained by a diffusion of the dye into the 
lymph spaces. The blood volume does not include the 
splenic blood. The spleen may contract and throw its re 
cells into the circulation in certain subjects. The increase 
in plasma volume following splenic contraction is probably 
derived secondarily from the tissue fluids. With reference 
to Thompscen’s suggestion that the loss of plasma is du 
to leakage into the tissues of the lower limbs, WaTERFIELD 
found (ibid., p. 121) that the volume changes in the le 
corresponding to changes in posture are such as would 
occur from the blood volume changes, and are apparently 
due to an actual oedema of the tissues. They are greatest 
in subjects that are tall, in poor training, and have fat, 
flabby legs. 

149 Complement Fixation with Besredka’s Antigen 
A. BesseMaANS and J. More ie (C. FR. Soc. de Biologie, 
May Ist, 1931, p. 1298) state that it has been previously 
shown that the fixation of alexine by Besredka’s antigea 
is of great value in the diagnosis of ocular tuberculosis, 
They report the results of this test in 557 other cases: 
215 of proved or suspected tuberculosis; 129 non-tube- 
culous controls ; 125 cutaneous cases of little-knowm 
origin, such as alopecia or psoriasis; and 88 allergic cass 
(bronchial asthma or prurigo). From the results the follow 
ing facts are deduced. Since an advanced state of the 
lesions, the presence of complications, and the patients 
poor general state decrease the percentage of positive 
reactions, the test is of some prognostic value. Allerge 
affections, notably asthma and prurigo, give a high 
percentage of positives. Psoriasis, alopecia, and erythe 
matous lupus also yield a high percentage of positives 
this may indicate a tuberculous etiology in these diseasé. 
Cure or amelioration of Besredka-positive affections cal 
cause a diminution or disappearance parallel to th 
positivity; therefore, repeated tests should be made to ail 
in prognosis. No parallelism exists between the tuberculit 
skin reaction and that of Besredka, but there is a certall 
inverse relation between the incidence and frequency @ 
positives with the age. The diagnostic value of this te 
is very limited in non-pulmonary tuberculosis, but 5 
much greater in commencing and suspected pulmonaly 
cases, and in certain affections of doubtful origin. 


150 Influenzal Bacteriaemia 

E. L. Bengamin (Arch. of Pediat., May, 1931, p. 3 
records the case of a male infant, aged 8 months, wh) 
was taken suddenly ill with cough, vomiting, fever, 
signs of pneumonia in the left lung. B. influenzae 
found on blood culture and in a serous fluid from the lé 
chest. Symptoms of meningitis developed nine &@ 
after the onset, and death followed. B. influenzae @ 
also found in the purulent cerebro-spinal fluid. Theres 
no record of a necropsy. 
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151 Corneal Clouding in Cranial Dysostosis 

H. F. He-muotz and EtHet R. HARRINGTON (Amer. Journ. 
Dis. Child., April, 1931, p. 793) suggest that a seventh 
be added’ to the number of previously described syn- 
dromes with cranial dysostosis as the outstanding feature: 
‘these are: (1) oxycephaly (Virchow), (2) _acrocephalo- 
syndactylia (Apert), (3) congenital cleidocranial dysostosis 
(Marie and Sainton), (4) congenital craniofacial dysostosis 
(Crouzon), _ (5) dystrophia periostalis hyperplastica 
familiaris (Dzierzynsky), and (6) ocular hypertelorism 
(Grieg). The four cases recorded by the present authors 
occurred in a boy, aged 44 years, and three girls, aged 17 
months, 13 months, and 2} years respectively. — They 
resented the fol'owing features: uniform cloudiness of 
the cornea involving the deeper layers; no perceptible 
plood vessels; restricted movements of the joints of the 
extremities; short, thick, clawlike hands and feet, with 
limited extension; lumbar kyphosis; scaphocephaly; and 
mental retardation. The Wassermann reaction was 
negative in all four cases and the Pirquet reaction in three; 
it is not mentioned in the fourth. There was evidence 
of rickets in all, while in the third case an x-ray examina- 
tion showed hydrocephalus with marked enlargement 
of the pituitary fossa and achondroplasia of the shoulders. 
The authors include in this group two cases described 
by Hurler, one by Putnam and Pelkan, and one by 
Jewesbury and Spence. They have no explanation to offer 
for the etiology of the cloudiness of the cornea. 


152 Mental Complications of Insulin Treatment 

E. Jorrrain (Bruxelles-Médical, May 22nd, 1931, p. 868) 
has observed mental complications in several cases of 
diabetes or other diseases during treatment by insulin. 
He reports two typical cases of old-standing diabetes; 
one patient a!so suffered from pulmonary tuberculosis, 
the other having a weakly positive Wassermann reaction. 
In the first case insulin caused a return to a normal sugar 
metabolism, and the lung condition cleared up, but the 
patient lost his memory, became very confused, alternately 
wept and laughed, was constantly on the move, and cou'd 
not sleep. On stopping the insulin the’ patient’s mind 
returned to normal. This sequence of events was repeated 
when insulin was given again, until it was found possible 
to place the patient on an insulin-free diet, when he 
returned to normal. Similar, but not quite so marked, 
complications arose in a second case, which is also 
described in detail. There seemed to be some alternation 
between the physical and mental nervous signs, and 
the author asks whether the existence of some mental 
equivalent of hypog!ycaemia can be presumed. 


153 Perihilar Pulmonary Tuberculosis 
Pulmonary skiagraphy has modified the classical opinion 
that the primary focus of tuberculosis is usua!ly apical, 
and K. Facer (Acta Med. Scand., June 12th, 1931, p. 403) 
confirms the observations of several writers that perihilar 
infection is more general among young adults than has 
been hitherto believed. Some believe that the majority 
of cases commence as a perihilar lymphadenitis, with 
secondary pu!monary invasion. Faber describes eight 
cases ; seven patients were women, and all but two of these 
were under the age of 25. The eighth patient was a man, 
aged 23. In seven cases the expectoration was very scanty, 
usuaily only a single clot, but tubercle bacilli were found 
in all specimens ; one patient had no _ expectoration. 
Authors agree that prognosis is relatively good. In the 
Majority, under suitable treatment, the tuberculous process 
becomes inactive and the patients are free from symptoms. 
Faber confirms the experience of others that this lesion is 
more common in young persons, and erroneous conclusions 
May be caused by vagueness of symptoms, the scantiness 
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of the expectoration, and negative auscultation findings. 
Diagnosis depends on skiagraphy, and is usualiy simple, 
though the appearance sometimes suggests a neoplasm. 
In the majority of cases shadows radiating from the hi!us 
are characteristic. Auscultation is uncertain, since the 
physical signs are indefinite or absent owing to the depth 
of the lesion. More often, dullness, rales, and respiratory 
changes are found in the axillary and infrascapular regions. 
Apical rales may be heard, though skiagrams of these 
regions are negative. The usual treatment is artificial 
pneumothorax, and the results are usually good since 


pleural adhesions are rare. One objection to this procedure 


is that hilar lesions are often bilateral. Faber treats all 
patients with sanocrysin, and only later performs pneumo- 
thorax, even when the lesion is unilateral. All the patients 
reported received sanocrysin treatment only, and in six 
instances the results were good. Faber thinks that imme- 
diate pneumothorax might have saved the patient who 
died, since she had a large unilateral perihilar cavity. 


154 Haemolytic Jaundice 

J. NeupurGer (Deut. med. Woch., June 5th, 1931, 
p. 969) records the results of treatment in two cases of 
haemolytic jaundice. In one of these, paraesthesiae, 
achylia gastrica, and megalocytosis were also present, but 
the presence of.a still more marked microcytosis, great 
increase of bilirubin in the blood, and increased fragility 
indicated that acholuric jaundice was the correct diagnosis. 
In both patients the exhibition of liver, liver extract, and 
powdered stomach was entirely without effect on either 
the anaemia or the haemolysis, although the megalocytosis 
was improved in the atypical case. Iron, on the other 
hand, influenced the anaemia favourably, though having 
no effect on the haemolysis. Neuburger concludes that 
the symptoms of acholuric jaundice are very resistant 
to medical treatment, and that the mechanism of the 
haemolysis is different from that in pernicious anaemia. 
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155 Pneumatic Rupture of the Intestinal Canal 
C. A. V. Burt (Arch. of Surg., June, 1931, p. 875) describes 
pneumatic rupture of the intestinal canal as an uncommon 
condition due to the introduction of air under pressure 
into the oral cavity or the rectum. Forty cases have been 
already reported and a further two are described in detail. 
The cause in nearly every case has been due to a practical 
joke on the part of a feilow worker who has directed the 
nozz'e of a compressed air machine towards the injured 
patient. Occasionally the bowel has been accidentally 
ruptured by a physician when using a _ pneumatic 
sigmoidoscope. The sigmoid is the viscus most fre- 
quently ruptured, while the rectum supports the 
greatest pressure; a higher pressure is requited to 
rupture portions of the a'imentary canal in children than 
in adults. It was found experimentally that the average 
pressure required to perforate the various parts of the 
intestinal tract was 4.07 lb. per square inch. The two 
outer coats of the colon generally rupture awng the 
longitudinal bands ; this is followed by herniation and 
perforation of the mucosa on the anti-mesenteric surface. 
In 50 per cent. of cases of rupture of the small intestine, all 
the layers perforated simultaneously on the anti-mesenteric 
surface with slight laceration of the outer two coats. In 
the remaining 50 per cent. of specimens, mesenteric rup- 
tures occurred. The symptoms usually include very severe 
colicky pain in the lower part of the abdomen, difficulty 
in breathing, enormous distension of the abdomen, and 
obiiteration of abdominal duliness with marked hyper- 
resonance. The patient generally shows a marked degree 
of shock with cold, clammy skin ; cyanosis, nausea, and 
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vomiting are usually present.. Treatment for the abdominal 
condition is immediate operation with preliminary para- 
centesis abdominis in cases of marked distension, to release 
any air and relieve the pressure on the diaphragm. In 
cases where only small damage has been done to the serous 
and muscular coats, this may easily be repaired, but when 
the injuryis more serious, resection of the damaged portions 
and the establishment of a colostomy are indicated. The 
prognosis is grave, the general mortality being 56.81 per 
cent., the operative mortality 44.82 per cent., and the non- 
operative mortality 80 per cent. If an operation is per- 
formed within six hours after the injury, the chances of 
recovery are greater than if a longer time elapses. 


156 Riedel’s Disease 

M. Pratt (Arch. Ital. di Chir., May, 1931, p. 93), who 
records two illustrative cases in women aged 51 and 56, 
states that. the characteristic features of Riedel’s disease 
are: (1) the development of a process in the thyroid 
gland ; (2) a secondary but early spread of the process 
from the confines of the glands, and invasion of the 
neighbouring tissues and organs of the neck ; and (3) the 
histological and clinical appearance of a chronic inflamma- 
tion with a well-marked tendency to connective tissue 
sclerosis which gives the affected tissues their peculiar 
hardness. Very little is known as to the etiology of the 
disease. In some cases a syphilitic or tuberculous origin 
has seemed likely. The symptoms are mainly due to the 
pressure exercised by the cervical mass on the organs and 
vasculo-nervous structures in the neck. The course of the 
disease is usually fairly rapid. Without any premonitory 
symptoms there arises in the antero-lateral region of the 
neck an extremely hard swelling, the thyroid origin of 
which is at first easily demonstrable. It is at first readily 
movable on the skin and deeper structures, but rapidly 
becomes adherent to the trachea, oesophagus, vasculo- 
nervous tissues, and muscles. The neck becomes rigid 
and the larynx immovable. Severe functional disturb- 
ances, especially affecting the respiratory system, develop 
very early, and sometimes end in attacks of asphyxia. 
Pressure on the recurrent laryngeal nerve interferes with 
speech. Occasionally the pain radiates to the neck, 
shoulder, and ear. Removal of a small part of the growth 
or a simple incision may often be sufficient to cause a 
gradual or rapid disappearance of the lesion. In some 
cases resolution may be spontaneous or result from the 
application of x rays or the institution of antisyphilitic 
treatment. Both Prati’s patients recovered rapidly after 
removal of small pieces of the growth. 


157 Primary Carcinoma of Ureter 


L. Carporace (Urol. and Cut. Rev., June, 1931, p. 341), 
who records an illustrative case, states that primary 
carcinoma of the ureter is a rare condition of which only 
fifty-one cases have hitherto been recorded, the first having 
been published by Rayer in 1841. The condition occurs 
with equal frequency in both sexes. The age ranges from 
35 to 89, 60 per cent. of the cases occurring after the 
fiftieth year. The most frequent symptoms are pain in 
the affected flank, radiating along the course of the ureter ; 
frequent haematuria, which may be either continuous or 
intermittent ; urinary symptoms such as dysuria, pol!laki- 
uria, or polyuria ; and general symptoms, such as anaemia, 
vomiting, and emaciation. In most cases the growth 
produces hydronephrosis. The diagnosis is not always 
easy, and in only sixteen of the reported cases was it 
made before operation or necropsy. Urological examina- 
tion in the form of cystoscopy, ureteral catheterization, 
and retrograde as well as intravenous pyelography is of 
aid’ in reaching a correct diagnosis. The prognosis is 
extremely grave ; 60 per cent. of the reported patients died 
without subjection to treatment by nephro-ureterectomy. 
Caporale’s patient was a woman, aged 75, whose symptoms 
were intermittent haematuria, vesical tenesmus, and 
poilakiuria ; a diagnosis of papilloma of the ureter was 
made after bilateral ureteral catheterization and _ intra- 
venous pyelography. At operation a growth was found 
at the lower end of the left ureter, and the kidney 
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showed a condition of atrophic hydronephrosis. Ne 
ureterectomy was performed and the patient made a Tapid 
to be 


recovery. Examination of the growth showed it 
a carcinoma of compound pavement epithelium, jn 
papillomatous. A later recurrence in the bladder Wall 
was destroyed completely by electro-coagulation, 
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158 Intracardiac Adrenaline in Neonatal Asphyxia 

H. Hormann (Zentralbl. f. Gyndk., June 20th, 199) 
p. 1977) states that intracardiac injections of adrenaline 
for the resuscitation of the newborn with white asphyxj 
was first recommended in 1919 by Vogt. In 1995 von 
Wachenfe!ld recorded 25 cases with two successes ; one 
was a case of spontaneous birth in which the ‘deliver 
of the shoulders lasted five minutes, while the other was 
a case of prolapse of the umbilical cord in which version 
was performed. Laviano, in 1927, reported 6 cases with 
four successes. Hofmann now reports 26 cases from the 
German University Women’s Clinic at Prague, in two of 
which the results were favourable, though only one patient 
actually recovered. The first case was one in which high 
forceps had been applied owing to prolapse of the umbilical 
cord. No pulsation could be felt in the cord, but feeble 
heart beats could be detected. An intracardiac injection 
of 1 mg. of adrenaline was given and the heart began to 
beat vigorously. After about one hour’s efforts at resusci- 
tation the child began to cry, and the mother and child 
were discharged in good condition twelve days after 
delivery. In the other case, which was one of spontaneous 
birth, 0.06 mg. of adrenaline was injected, and the heart 
began to beat vigorously, but another attack of asphyxia 
occurred within an hour and death» ensued. At the 
necropsy laceration of the tentorium was found to be the 
cause of death. 


159  =Potassium Thiocyanate in Essential Hypertension 


D. AYMAN (Journ. Amer. Med. Assoc., May 30th, 193}, 
p.1852) insists that there is no clear evidence in medical 
literature that the exhibition of the thiocyanates has any 
real clinical value in essential hypertension. They cause 
unpleasant reactions in large doses, and .are ineffective 
in small ones. Ayman gives details of a series of patients 
so treated, and concludes that potassium thiocyanate is 
valueless in the majority of hypertensive patients who 
have narrowed retinal arterioles, cardiac enlargement, or 
slight renal involvement, while its admittedly hypotensive 
effect is almost always associated with distressing reactions. 
The hypotensive and toxic sequels of treatment always 
occur simultaneously, and are produced whether large 
doses are given for short periods or small doses are spread 
over a long time. The patients usually complain first of 
drowsiness, general weakness, and retarding of physical 
and mental activities. In some cases there were gastro 
intestinal symptoms such as anorexia, nausea, cramps, 
and diarrhoea. While the gastro-intestinal manifestations 
ceased within a week after stopping the drug, the othes 
persisted for two to six weeks. Ayman concludes that ia 
view of the well-established results, in these cases, of 
exhibiting less toxic sedatives, such as the bromides, 
further clinical study and employment of the thiocyanates 
should be limited to the purely functional and early stages 
of the disease. Clinica!ly demonstrable arteriolar sclerosis 
is a contraindication to their use. 


160 Tetrachlorethylene as an Anthelmintic 


Confirming the results obtained in animal experiments 
and human subjects by various investigators, C. GARI, 
J. Rousset, and B. Gonruter (Bull. et Mém. Soe. Méd. 
des Hop. de Paris, June 15th, 1931, p. 1003) have found 
tetrachlorethylene an excellent anthelmintic against 
ankylostoma, ascarides, tricocephala, and certain taenia, 
and summarize their results in 358 cases. Cure ensued @ 
247 out of 270 patients (91.5 per cent.) whose faeces weft 





microscopically controlled ; in 209 (77.4 per cent.) oaly 
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treatment was necessary. Tetrachlorethylene is a 
‘ayid of 1.6595 density, boiling at 121° C. It has been 
S chiefly as a fat so'vent. The drug is administered 
ig 1 gram capsules for three consecutive days in doses of 
3 4, and 5 grams on each day respectively. In debiiitated 
nes the authors advise that only 3 grams should be given 
ach day. The capsules are taken in the morning, one by 
gne at intervals of an hour. On the third day, about 
three hours after taking the last capsule, a saline purge 
40 grams of sodium sulphate) should be administered. 
During the treatment the patients shou!ld be kept at 
absolute rest ; they must avoid alcoholic drinks, and take 

e quantities of milk. No ill effects have been noted 
quring treatment ; some patients have felt a transitory 
gnsation of unsteadiness and vertigo immediately after 
taking the capsules. Though the drug is eliminated by 
the kidney, albuminuria has never been noted. The 
yrine, which gives an orange-red co‘our with nitric acid, 
should be tested daily during treatment, three or four 
hours after ingestion of the capsules. 
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161 Sugar Intolerance in Certain Skin Diseases 

G. G. CAMPBELL (Brit. Journ. Derm. and Syph., June, 
1931, p. 297) has previously suggested, from a review of 
99 cases, that sugar intolerance might be an etiological 
factor in some dermatoses. An analysis of 132 further 
cases of various skin diseases in which sugar tolerance 
determinations were made is now presented. Positive 
results were obtained in 77 per cent. of the patients. 
Itching, more annoying and intense than usual, was the 
most constant symptom, and a tendency to chapping of 
hands in cold weather was found to be very suggestive 
of sugar intolerance. It has long been known that the pro- 
longed contact of sugar with the skin can cause a dermat- 
itis, Usher and Rabinovitch have shown that the sweat 
in persons exhibiting sugar intolerance contains an ab- 
normal amount of sugar ; this may account for conditions 
such as seborrhoeic eczema, in which the disease appears 
on the parts of the body frequently bathed in sweat, and 
the high blood sugar may be the direct cause of the con- 
dition. While not advocating the abandonment of ordinary 
therapeutic methods, Campbell claims that, in cases of 
sugar intolerance, a diet which keeps the blood sugar 
within the normal limits is of great aid in successful 
treatment, and may indeed be necessary. 


162 Infantile Eczema 

M. and MMe H. Montraur (Ann. de Derm. et de Syph., 
May, 1931, p. 513) report a study of eczema of nurslings, 
based on 54 cases. In 53 the affection commenced on 
the buttocks between the ninth and fortieth (usually the 
fifteenth) day of life ; in the remaining case it originated 
in the retro-auricular fold at the age of 2 months. Thirty 
of these babies were solely breast-fed ; eleven received 
mixed feedings, and thirteen at first were on artificial diets. 
The disease, which commenced as a slight erythema on 
the buttocks, spread more or less rapidly to the adjoining 
parts, until almost the whole of the postero-inferior portion 
of the body was involved. As the condition progressed, 
an eczematous eruption (the eczematide of Darier), asso- 
ciated with intertrigo, appeared on the upper part of the 
trunk. A more or less intense pruritus was evidently 
also present. The dermatosis was therefore of mixed 
type: intertrigo and eczema of the newborn (infantile 
dermatitis) of the lower part of the body, and parakera- 
tosis of the upper portion. The inflammatory phenomena 
gradually subsided, leaving a condition of seborrhoeic 
eczema. Notes are given on the bacteriology and chemistry 
of the disease. Enterococci were isolated both from the 
epidermal scales and faeces, and it is suggested that the 
malady is an enterococcal epidermitis. An anti-entero- 
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coccal vaccine has given unexpectedly good results, and 
has therefore been employed, without local measures, 
as the sole method of treatment. 





163 Disseminated Parapsoriasis 

PILton (Bull. Soc. Frang. de Derm. et de Syph., May, 
1931, p. 711) records a case of a peculiar generalized 
pigmented dermatitis, which, according to the patient, 
originated four years previously in an attack of furuncu- 
losis. The actual present disease commenced as a red 
mark, as large as a 2-franc piece, on the right forearm. 
This remained isolated for eighteen months ; other similar 
lesions then appeared slowly over the whole of the body, 
and the patient developed a peculiar spotted appearance. 
The eruption was not so marked on the face. During 
the evolution of the disease, three marked exacerbations 
occurred after a year, eighteen months, and twenty months. 
The lesions, at first red, rapidly became brown, and were 
of various dimensions. Pruritus, disturbances of sensation, 
adenopathies, and splenic hypertrophy were absent. The 
disease appeared to be absolutely stable, and the pig- 
mented areas remained unchanged. On the back of. the 
hands there were some lesions resembling lichen planus ; 
on the elbows and knees some patches simulating psoriasis 
were present. In consultation with Nicolas, a diagnosis 
of parapsoriasis was made by a process of elimination ; 
this was confirmed by a subsequent biopsy. Since bismuth 
produces good effects in tuberculides, and particularly in 
lupus erythematosus, Pillon tried this treatment in the 
present case. Cure was obtained by six intramuscular in- 
jections of bismuth hydroxide. A _ recurrence which 
occurred some months later yielded to two similar 
injections. . 


164 The Pyrogallic Acid Treatment of Lupus Vulgaris 
F. Dieter (Derm. Woch., May 30th, 1931, p. 801) prefers 
10 to 20 per cent. pyrogallic ointment to other caustics 
in the treatment of lupus vulgaris and considers the Gerson- 
Sauerbruch-Herrmannsdorfer diet a valuable adjuvant. 
In applying the ointment the surrounding skin is protected 
with a layer of zinc paste or Lassar’s paste, and the pyro- 
gallic ointment is covered with some waterproof substance 
to enhance the effect, except in areas such as the back 
of the hand, where there is risk of damage to important 
structures if the caustic penetrates much below the surface. 
Owing to the risk of toxic symptoms from absorption the 
maximum area treated at one time is the size of the palm 
of the hand. The treatment is repeated daily for four to 
six days ; if it is followed by an application of 5 per cent. 
panthesin balsam (a novocain derivative) for a few days, 
and after this an indifferent ointment is applied, the severe 
pain associated with the use of caustics is to a large extent 
avoided. Three or four such courses of pyrogallic oint- 
ment are generally required, and, finally, in order to 
accelerate the growth of epithelium and facilitate satis- 
factory scarring, a dose of x rays is advocated. 








Obstetrics and Gynaecology 





165 Treatment of Puerperal Sepsis 
E. Fauvet (Zentralbl. f. Gynadk., May 9th, 1931, p. 1574), 
discussing the treatment of puerperal sepsis, remarks that 
injections of metallic or tinctorial bactericidal substances 
are of little or no use, and may possibly be harmful; 
while non-specific protein therapy may do harm by over- 
stimulating the defence mechanisms. Of antitoxin and 
serum treatments the injection of serum from a convales- 
cent patient is the most useful. During the past two 
years at the Leipzig Universitats-Frauenklinik, the most 
important treatment after early appearance of signs of 
severe puerperal sepsis has consisted in the continuous 
injection into an antecubital vein of 4 per cent. dextrose 
dissolved in norma! saline solution; 1} litres are given in 
twenty-four hours, and the injection is sometimes repeated 
several times. This treatment, which was recommended 


by Kiistner and Kirstein, has the effects of replacing water 

loss and of supplying a readily assimilated and katabolized 

foodstuff which also stimulates the heart and circulation. 

Adrenaline, pituitary extract, a cardiac tonic, ae 
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may be added to the infusion; in some cases considerable 
amounts of alcohol are given by the mouth. Fauvet is 
satisfied that a great improvement in the mortality rate 
in severe puerperal sepsis has followed the introduction 
of continuous dextrose-saline infusion. 


166 Toxaemia in Early Pregnancy 


P. Mauriac (Journ. de Méd. de Bordeaux, June 20th, 1931, 
p- 539) recalls the distinction emphasized by G. Fieux 
between toxaemia in early and late pregnancy, indicating 
a difference of origin. In the case of this condition 
during the first four months of pregnancy the toxaemia 
can be related to the changes in the uterus following the 
implantation of the ovum, and it has been stated that 
the blood contains a specific antibody which disappears 
entirely in later pregnancy. Mauriac believes that 
toxaemia in early pregnancy is closely concerned with 
the commencing development of the placenta, and with 
the operation of the placental hormone more particularly. 
He emphasizes the importance of investigating more 
closely and systematically the physiology and pathology 
of the placenta in its earlier stages. Recently, light has 
been thrown on the physiological changes at this time 
by the researches of Aschheim and Zondek, and this line 
of research should be followed further. 


167 Ovarian Cysts and Pregnancy 


DeELANNOY and L. GERNEZ (Bull. Soc. d’Obstét. et de 
Gynécol. de Paris, May, 1931, p. 355) record a case of an 
enormous Ovarian cyst occurring during pregnancy, for 
the following reasons: the rarity of such a large ovarian 
cyst ; the unusual coexistence of similar cysts with a 
normal pregnancy and puerperium ; and the influence of 
gestation on ovarian cysts. In this case, the p.egnancy, 
if it had not caused the cystic formation, had evidently 
increased its volume. This is contrary to the opinion 
of some authorities that pregnancy does not influence the 
development of ovarian cysts. The cyst, which was 
apparently unilocular, and contained 18 litres of fluid, 
was excised with excellent results about six months after 
delivery. The following procedures are recommended in 
pregnancies complicated by these cysts. If the presence 
of the cyst is recognized during the first half of pregnancy, 
it should be excised as soon as possible, morphine ad- 
ministration diminishing the risk of abortion ; if diagnosed 
during the second half, expectant measures should be 
adopted, provided that the patient can be closely watched. 
Delivery generally occurs spontaneously. It is wise to 
wait for six weeks to two months after the labour before 
operating, since the risks of ovariotomy are much greater 
during the puerperium. Should serious complications 
arise, such as compression, or torsion, or rupture of the 
cyst, operative intervention should be immediate, whatever 
the stage of pregnancy. 
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168 Sodium Thiosulphate Excretion in Pregnancy 


A. Boriicger and M. S. S. Eartam (Med. Journ. of 
Australia, April 11th, 1931, p. 427) estimated the excretion 
of sodium thiosulphate intravenously injected in a series of 
non-pregnant and pregnant women, in order to ascertain 
whether the lowered excretion observed in pregnant 
animals was present in the human subject and, if so, its 
extent and significance. The patients remained in hospital 
from about two months before and for one month following 
confinement, and were suffering from venereal disease, but 
the depressions noted in the thiosulphate excretion were 
regarded as primarily due to the pregnancy, and not to 
the associated infection. In the non-pregnant patients 
the excretion fell within the normal limits except in a 
small group of complicated cases. In nearly all instances 
the percentage of thiosulphate excretion was found to be 
less than the normal during the latter part of pregnancy, 
and in many cases also during and after the puerperium. 
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According to the extent of the lowering patients 
classified in two main groups: (1) those in which ame 
not extensive and was of short duration, and (2) those in 
which it was marked and prolonged, continuing in son. 
instances as long aS a year after confinement. 


renal insufficiency or of toxaemia. 


169 Cell Growth in Relation to Cancer 


G. W. Crite (Amer. Journ. Surg., May, 1931, P. 213) 
reports research into the formation of ‘‘ autosynthetic ” 
cells, with special reference to fertilization, the production 
and growth of cancer cells, and the etiology of fg 

degeneration. The lipoids and proteins of the brain 6 
freshly killed normal animals were extracted and reduced 
to ash. By mixing together the brain lipoids, proteins 
and a solution of the brain ash, or of the electrolytes 
contained in the brain, the process of fertilization jy 
nature by the union of the spermatozoén and ovum was 
roughly imitated. Observation of this mixture revealed 
cell-like forms, which multiplied sometimes by buddin 
and sometimes by direct division. Crile states that these 
autosynthetic cells were nucleated, absorbed intra-vitam 
stains, consumed oxygen, gave off carbon dioxide, and 
produced urea. Control experiments indicated that the 
brain lipoid was unique in being able to collaborate with 
the electrolytes in organizing the proteins of any organ, 


: a: : In None | 
of the patients was there any clinical evidence of either | 








The autosynthetic cells were not formed, however, when | 
the brains of dogs which had died from distemper were | 
employed, nor in the case of those from rabbits which . 


had died from exhaustion due to insomnia. The signifi- 


cance of these findings is discussed with special reference | 


to cancer formation in the presence of changes in the 
hydrogen-ion concentration. It is concluded that con- 
tinued alteration in the pH may be a strong factor in 
reducing the highly differentiated molecules of the normal 


cell to a lower level—that of growth only—or, in other | 


words, to the cancer level. The conception that cancer 
cells have a higher dynamic potency than ordinary tissue 


cells is contested by Crile, who suggests that their success _ 


in invading the body is due to unpreparedness for growth 
competition on the part of the tissues and organs, rather 
than to the severity of the attack. | The comparison 
between the autosynthetic cell and the cancer cell is held 
by the author to throw very considerable light on the 
whole question of malignant transformation. 


170 Vibrionic Diarrhoea in Cattle 

F. S. Jones and R. B. LittLe (Journ. Exper. Med., June 
Ist, 1931, p. 835) have studied a disease of cattle which 
occurs in epidemic form during the autumn and winter 
months in certain parts of the United States. It is charac- 
terized by the passage of dark brown or blackish-brown 
liquid faeces, often containing mucus and _ blood, and is 
sometimes known as winter dysentery and sometimes as 
black scours. The mortality appears to be low, but the 
milk yield is seriously affected both during and after the 
attack. Experimental feeding of calves with faeces from 
spontaneous cases gave rise to a similar but milder disease. 
Cultures made from the inflamed jejunum yielded vibrios 
which, on being fed in pure culture to fresh calves, 
sometimes produced an enteritis similar to that occurring 
in the natural disease. In another paper (ibid., p. 84) 
the authors describe a similar infection of calves. Animals 
two weeks or more old are affected; they are unhealthy 
in appearance, and often have a chronic diarrhoea accom- 
panied by the passage of faeces varying from clay to dark 
brown in colour, with sometimes blood and mucus. The 
disease is apparently most common in the autumn. Vibrios 
were recovered from the mucosa of the upper jejunut 
and occasionally from the liver. One strain which ha¢ 
been recently isolated produced severe enteritis when fed 
to a calf, and the organisms were ‘overed from the 
jejunum. In a third paper (ibid., p. <2) F. S. Jones, 
M. Orcutt, and R. B. Lirrte describe the characters of 
the vibrios with particular referer » Vibrio fetus, t 
which they are closely related. 1 a 
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171 The Duration of Weight Reduction after Dieting 

E. FaBer (Ugeskrift. f. Laeger, July 2nd, 1931, p. 703) 
has studied the late results of dietetic treatment for 
obesity in the hydropathic establishment, Montebello, 
for patients of the well-to-do class in Denmark. Since 
these patients could not be summoned to report them- 
selves for re-examination as if they belonged to the 
ordinary hospital class, only those patients were avail- 
able for this study who returned voluntarily from time 
to time for renewed treatment. Of the 154 patients who 
thus repeated their visits as many as 102 were women, 
and 67.5 per cent. were between the ages of 40 and 60. 
The men were most numerous between the ages of 40 and 
50, the women between 50 and 60. With only few 
exceptions, these patients suffered from other ailments 
than obesity, but many of these ailments were either 
causes or sequels of the obesity. The average duration 
of treatment was 35 days. The average loss of weight 
during a course of treatment was 5.6 kilos, being 5.8 for 
men and 5.5 for women. The dietetic treatment was 
supplemented in many cases by thyreoidin, which was 
prescribed when a mixed diet with a low total caloric 
value had failed to bring the weight down satisfactorily. 
An analysis of the weights of the patients on re-admission 
stowed that only 42 per cent. had derived any durable 
inprovement from their previous sojourn. The most 
successful cases in this group were represented by 7 men 
and 37 women, who were found on re-admission to have 
kept the same weight to which they had been reduced 
on discharge, or even to have fallen below this weight. 
A comparison of the’ patients who kept their reduced 
weights down with those who returned to their former 
obesity failed to establish any correlation between the 
permanency of the results on the one hand and the dura- 
tion of the treatment, or the average loss of weight per 
cay, on the other hand. The author suggests that the 
chances of the results of dietetic institutional treatment 
being maintained indefinitely may be enhanced if the 
patient is taught in the institution to appreciate a diet 
which does not inflict the pangs of hunger, and is not 
heroic to the verge of discomfort. 


172 Syphiloderma Pustulosum 
F. THURMON and D. Brain (Amer. Journ. Syph., April, 
1931, p. 213), who record a personal case, state that 
pusiu'ar syphiloderma, which was first described in detail 
by Wallace of Dublin in 1835, is an uncommon manifesta- 
tion of secondary syphilis. Their case, which occurred 
ina man aged 29, was apparently similar to the form of 
malignant syphilis which was common during the epidemic 
of the disease at the close of the fifteenth century. The 
malignancy was shown by the rapid development of 
destructive u!ceration within a few months of the primary 
lesion, by the circular character of the ulcers, their wide 
distribution, and their coexistence with mucous patches 
and cutaneous nodules. Osteomyelitis of the right tibia 
ceveloped during the acute stage of the infection, while 
the patient was receiving moderately intensive treatment 
in the form of intravenous injections of salvarsan or 
neosalvarsan and intramuscular injections of mercury 
succinimide. Rapid improvement, however, subsequently 
fusued, contrary to what usually occurs in malignant 
syphilis. On histological examination the cutaneous 
ulcers showed acute and advanced stages of inflammation. 
The acute inflammatory. lesions were characterized by the 
presence of moderate numbers of polymorphonuclears, 
with plasma a endothelial cells, thrombosed blood 
vessels, dnd collagen fibre degeneration, while the more 
advanced lesions “bowed an increased number of plasma 
‘ands endothelizen “ells, fewer polymorphonuclears, 
‘&easional {cthod: ts, and more extensive collagen 





degeneration. Intratesticular inoculation of rabbits with 
emulsions of the cutaneous ulcers failed to reproduce 
syphilis, but gave rise to a generalized staphylococcal 
infection. It is considered possible, however, that the 
therapeutic injections preceding the biopsy had sterilized 
the ulcer, or had so much reduced the vitality of any 
treponemes present as to prevent the reproduction of 
infection in another animal. 


173. Hyperazotaemic Nephritis in Typhoid Fever 
J. Sasrazks and J. Levy (Gaz. Hebd. Sci. Méd. de 
Bordeaux, May 31st, 1931, p. 337, and June 7th, 1931, 
p- 354) who record four illustrative cases in men aged 
from 19 to 38, state that typhoid fever may be com- 
plicated by hyperazotaemic nephritis. In two cases the 
amount of blood urea exceeded 1 gram, and in one case 
of anuria 10 grams. All these three cases were fatal. 
Contrary to the opinion of some writers, especially Roch 
of Geneva, this high degree of azotaemia is due to renal 
changes, as is shown by the presence of casts and the 
post-mortem lesions. The hyperazotaemia does not 
necessarily give rise to a low temperature, nor is it 
always accompanied by a considerable fall in the excre- 
tion of urea in the urine. The onset is insidious ; 
vomiting among other signs is suggestive. In one of the 
present authors’ cases in which the hyperazotaemia 
exceeded 6 grams recovery ensued, and was attributed 


_in part to a liquid diet poor in nitrogen, subcutaneous 


injections of an isotonic solution of glucose in doses of 
500 c.cm. daily, subcutaneous injections of oxygen, and 
to washing out the stomach. 





Surgery 





174 Treatment of Bladder Diverticula 

R. Le Fur (Bull. et Mém. Soc. Chir. de Paris, June 19th, 
1931, p. 414) points out that, owing to the grave surgical 
risk, the removal of diverticula of the bladder is seldom 
advisable, and recommends a different method of treat- 
ment, particularly for posterior and lateral diverticula. 
This consists of the permanent drainage of the diverti- 
culum, with evacuation and direct disinfection by means of 
large urethral or Pezzer-Le Fur sounds, which are introduced 
directly into the cavity of the diverticulum. Through 
these lavage can be arranged five or six times a day, 
with protargol, silver nitrate, collargol, or lipiodol. Even 
in cases where the removal of the diverticulum is a 
necessity, preliminary drainage and disinfection lessens 
the operative risk by reducing the danger of infection. 
Prostatectomy, in cases of operable adenoma, frequently 
causes the diverticulum to diminish in size or even to 
atrophy completely. Antero-superior diverticula of 
congenital origin, which are usually very large, should 
not be removed, but should be treated by marsupialization 
of the diverticulum to the abdomen. A case is quoted 
in which this procedure was undertaken after the removal 
of a large calculus from a bladder diverticulum. It was 
found that the diverticulum atrophied after continued 
disinfection with silver nitrate, and deep cauterization 
by high-frequency current of the fistula which resulted. 
The cystostomy was then closed, and the patient made a 
good recovery. 


175 Course and Treatment of Ruptured Hydatid Cysts 
B. Pericic (Wien klin. Woch., June 5th, 1931, p. 735, and 
June 12th, 1931, p. 770) reports 57 cases of ruptured 
hydatid cysts, and arranges them into the following groups. 
(1) Hydatid of lung perforating into bronchus or pleura 
(20 cases) has, according to the author, the most favourable 
prognosis, the great majority of the patients recovering 
without operation. Surgical treatment should only be 


considered in the case of complications such as pyothorax. 
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(2) Hydatid cysts of liver perforating into the bronchus or 
pleura (8 cases) are not so favourable. An operation is 
genera!ly indicated, and the approach may be transpleural 
or peritoneal. In this group it is, of course, better to 
operate before perforation has occurred. (3) Hydatid of 
liver perforating into the alimentary canal (7 cases) is 
usually marked by diarrhoea, with passage of membranes 
and sudden diminution of the hepatic tumour. An opera- 
tion is only necessary in cases of complications such as 
subphrenic abscess, and recovery is the rule. (4) Hydatid 
of the liver perforating into the bile passages (3 cases) is 
marked by severe jaundice, and many patients die from 
suppurative cholangitis. An early operation is indicated. 
(5) Perforation into the urinary tract (3 cases) is usually 
favourable in its course, and operations are only under- 
taken for pain or obstruction. (6) Perforation into the 
peritoneal cavity (9 cases) is again a serious condition ; 
the diagnosis is difficult, and an operation is usually 
necessary. (7) Perforation through the skin (6 cases) in- 
volves incision and drainage usually, but good results ensue. 
In one case of perforation into the bronchus it was un- 
certain whether the primary site of infection was in the 
liver or the lung. A short history of each case recorded 
is supplied by the author. 


176 Aneurysm of the Pulmonary Artery 

Despite their rarity as compared with aortic aneurysms, 
aneurysms of the pulmonary artery occur with sufficient 
frequency to require consideration in the differential 
diagnosis of mediastinal tumours. H. R. Want and 
R. L. Garp (Surg., Gynecol., and Obstet., June, 1931, 
p. 1129) report a typical case of this type in which the 
aneurysm, having been diagnosed as a solid mediastinal 
mass, was opened with resulting fatal haemorrhage. A 
brief summary of fourteen cases reported in the literature is 
also given. The clinical diagnosis of pulmonary aneurysm 
is very difficult ; according to Henschen, the diagnosis 
can be made when seven signs, here enumerated, are 
simultaneously present. The etiology is not yet definitely 
established, but sex is apparently of little significance ; age 
is seemingly of greater import, since the majority of cases 
occur in patients under the age of 30, this being in distinct 
contrast with aortic aneurysms. Endo- and peri-carditis 
are probably unrelated, and secondary rather than causal. 
Pulmonary aneurysms are usually associated with some 
congenital cardiac malformation, and often have a 
syphilitic base. In the present case, though there was 
no history or signs of syphilis, the histology of the pul- 
monary trunk wall, of the smaller pulmonary branches, 
and of the aneurysm was exactly comparable with that 
seen in syphilitic arteritis and aortitis. 


177 Oesophageal Carcinoma 
D. H. and A. N. BEssesen (Amer. Journ. Surg., June, 
1931, p. 437) point out the great difficulty of successful 
operative treatment in cases of carcinoma of the thoracic 
oesophagus, but without operation for the complete removal 
of the growth the mortality is 100 per cent. Carcinoma 
of the oesophagus is highly malignant, and the patients 
are always in poor condition, necessitating prolonged pre- 
operative care and a special diet of protein, fats, carbo- 
hydrates, iron, and vitamins. Surgical difficulties include 
the inaccessibility of the organ, its anatomical relations 
and structure, the absence of a serous coat, and the poor 
blood supp!y ; these account for the frequency of necrosis, 
and the danger of post-operative infections of the neck, 
mediastinum, pleura, and lung. The technique of what 
the authors consider the ideal operative procedure is 
described. As a preliminary operation, a Janeway or 
Witzel gastrostomy is performed under local anaesthesia, 
and the liver and lymphatics in the region of the dia- 
phragmatic oesophagus are inspected. Two to six weeks 
are then allowed for recovery before artificial pneumo- 
thorax is induced ; the thorax is opened under necrosis 
and local anaesthesia. The pleura must be protected 
with rubber sheets; the oesophagus is dissected from 
its mediastinal bed, and drawn out through the neck, 
care being taken to control haemostasis and protect the 
vagus nerves. The carcinoma must be completely 
408 B 
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removed, and finally the air must be removed from th 
thorax, the chest being then tightly strapped. Healin i 
allowed to continue for seven days before the stumeal 
the neck is opened, after which the patient is permit 
to drink, and to wash the oesophagus through with fluids 
A case is reported in which the patient was in excellent 
condition forty-eight hours after the operation, byt 
suddenly collapsed and died on the third day. The 
operation is described as a heroic measure ; in most caseg 
patients who survive the operation do not live more than 
about fifteen months, death being due to recurrence and 
not to metastases. Since death from this disease jg 
certain, however, without operation, surgical removal of 
the growth should be attempted in every case where there 
is no evidence of metastasis. 
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178 The Administration of Vegetable Vitamins 

S. WarREN and H. A. Nissen (New England Jour. of 
Med., July 16th, 1931, p. 135) have devised a compara- 
tively simple apparatus for preparing a vegetable extract 
with a high vitamin content. Ordinary methods of 
vegetable cookery are wasteful and leave an indigestible 
cellulose residue of small nutritive value with hardly any 
vitamin or mineral content. Vegetables are usually boiled 
at a temperature sufficient to destroy vitamin activity, 
and the bulk of their soluble nutrient content is poured 
away. Cooking them without water necessitates un- 
remitting attention ; although the mineral salts are 
retained, the vitamins are destroyed and the amount of 
cellulose remaining is excessive. The ideal vegetable 
food should have a low cellulose content, retain all its 
vitamins and salts, and contain glucose. The authors’ 
extract is made as follows. After thorough cleansing, all 
leafy vegetables are sliced or ground ; roots are shredded, 
This pulp is then mixed with a quantity of dilute orange 
juice and placed in the colander of a ten-gallon steam- 
jacketed aluminium kettle, the temperature of which is 
controlled by regulating the admission of steam to the 
jacket. A steam-driven rotary pump circulates hot water 
and secures percolation. A cover (removable for stirring) 
maintains an even temperature. After three-quarters of an 
hour, the vegetable juice is drawn off into sterilized bottles, 
which are stored in a refrigerator ; fermentation may 
occur otherwise, and the fluid cannot be sterilized without 
destroying the vitamins. Patients usually prefer carrot 
juice ; spinach, beet, and cabbage were found to be 
palatable in the order named. Celery juice thus prepared 
is too strongly flavoured, except for use in soups. These 
juices may be given undiluted, or in milk or soup, below 
boiling temperature. If a known weight of ‘‘ roughage” 
is desired, this can be added to the soup from the cellu- 
lose residue. Animal experiments showed the _ high 
vitamin content of these juices. Since ordinary dietaries 
are deficient in vitamins and salts, a liquid preparation 
that can be diluted, added to soups, or mixed with cereals, 
is obviously valuable in hospitals and elsewhere. 


179 Treatment of Chorea by Nirvanol 
According to F. GorBeL (Deut. med. Woch., July 3ist, 
1931, p. 1313), nirvanol (phenyl-ethyl-hydantoin) is the 
most powerful and certain remedy at present in usé 
against chorea ; not only is the disease usually controlled 
or cured by its administration, but endocarditis is said 
to be especially rare in such cases. On the other hand, 
it is known to cause severe symptoms ; but since the 
treatment is often unsuccessful unless some of these 
symptoms appear, they are apparently unavoidable. 
Nirvanol may damage the haematopoietic system, giving 
rise to a picture of agranulocytic anaemia or purpufa. 
Nephritis may occur, and the exanthem associated wii 
this drug may run a malignant course suggestive of 
exfoliative dermatitis. Any of these ill effects may prove 
dangerous, and the author now only uses this line | 
treatment when all other remedies have failed and 1 
dangers have been explained to the patient or his relatives 
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180 Intravenous Vaccination with Haemolytic 
Streptococci 

y G. Witson and H. F. Swirr (Amer. Journ. Dis. 
Child., July, 1931, p. 42) have attempted to desensitize 
a group of children susceptible to rheumatic fever with 
haemolytic streptococcal vaccine. The present investiga- 
tion covers a four-year period of observation, from 1927 
to 1930, during which 172 children were selected for study, 
the majority being under 10 years old. Approximately 
one-half of the children received intravenous vaccination, 
and the remainder, a comparable group, served as controls. 
The vaccine was prepared from a strain isolated from 
the tonsillar exudates of a patient who had suffered for 
months from severe polyarthritis and carditis. The first 
injection consisted of 250,000 micro-organisms, and each 
subsequent weekly injection contained double that of the 
preceding one until the maximum of 10,000,000 was reached ; 
this dose was repeated until a total of from nine to twelve 
treatments had been given. Fifty children received a 
second coarse of treatment. Twenty patients with active 
disease were treated—fifteen suffering from chorea and 
five with active carditis. General reactions, such as 
pyrexia and headache, were infrequent and slight, and 
focal reactions were not observed. No untoward sym- 
ptoms developed in any child, and 45 per cent. of the 
treated children, as compared with 18 per cent. of the 
controls, were free from recurrence for periods of sixteen 
months to two years after treatment. The authors think 
it probable that the intravenous vaccination bears some 
relationship to the diminished incidence of recurrence 
observed, though the relatively few numbers: and short 
period of observation preclude any very definite con- 
clusions. It was not clear whether there had been specific 
immunization with the haemolytic streptococci, or a non- 
specific protein irritation, and the data presented do not 
indicate whether yearly courses of such treatment are 
advisable. 
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181 Lateral Adenoid Vegetations in the Adult 
M. Jacop (Ann. d’Oto-Laryngol., April, 1931, p. 399) 
draws attention to the well-known clinical observation 
that the lymphatic tissue of the fossa of Rosenmiiller 
often undergoes important pathological change in adults, 
even in those patients who have shown no signs of 
adenoids in infancy or childhood. These lateral adenoid 
vegetations are subject to attacks of acute inflammation, 
the condition becoming chronic eventually, with retention 
of caseous material. The process tends to spread to the 
Eustachian tubes, and, if untreated, produces deformity 
and stricture. Patients with this condition are often 
subject to recurrent otorrhoea. Other symptoms are 
diminution of hearing, tinnitus, and shooting pains below 
the lobule of the ear. Great amelioration of symptoms 
is obtained by squeezing out the inflammatory exudate 
and caseous material from the adenoid growths. Having 
made his diagnosis in such cases Jacod expresses the secre- 
tion from any vegetations present by palpation of the 
nasopharynx with the index finger. He states that this 
can be accomplished with very little discomfort to the 
patient if a little cocaine is placed in the nasal fossae, 
and the head is inclined to each shoulder in turn. It is 
claimed that in those cases where Eustachian catheteriza- 
tion produces improvement of a short duration only, the 


effect is rendered more lasting if the nasopharynx is first 


treated in the way previously outlined. 


182 Tuberculosis of the Middle Ear 
StCLarrR THomson (Journ. of Laryngol. and Otol., July, 
1931, p. 460) discusses his findings from examining the 
aural condition of all tuberculous patients admitted to 
King Edward VII Sanatorium, Midhurst, since 1911. 
He believes that tuberculosis of the middle ear is a 
comparatively rare complication in pulmonary disease, 
occurring in less than 2 per cent. of the cases admitted 
mto a sanatorium. The painless onset of a scanty and 
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thick otorrhoea, with marked deafness, in an adult, is 
suggestive of a tuberculous origin, but only in a minority 
of cases can the bacilli be found in the oral discharge. 
This form of otitis media occasionally heals under sana- 
torium treatment, and active local measures are rarely 
required. The complication indicates a severe infection, 
and its discovery justifies a grave prognosis, since the 
infection is very severe, or the patient’s resistance is low. 
F. C. Ormerop (ibid., p. 449) discussing this condition, 
agrees that it is uncommon, or, at any rate, not frequently 
diagnosed with certainty. The possible pathways of in- 
fection are the Eustachian tube and the blood stream, 
the external auditory meatus being very rarely concerned. 
Multip!e perforations of the drum are usually seen ; they 
may heal or enlarge and finally coalesce. In children 
there is a pronounced tendency in this condition to 
mastoid involvement ; facial paralysis, due to pressure 
from granulation tissue, is much more common. Aural 
tuberculosis in young children is more active than in 
adults, and there is a greatly enhanced liability to involve- 
ment of other parts of the temporal bone and infection 
of the meninges. 


183 Results of the Radical Operation for Otitis Media 

J. Jessen (Ugeskrift f: Laeger, April 30th, 1931, p. 470) 
reports a study of 341 cases of middle-ear disease operated 
on between 1923 and 1926 ; 30 patients died in hospital, 
and 3 died later of diseases unconnected with the ear. 
Of the remaining 308 patients 107 did not present 
themselves for re-examination, and 3 were operated on 
afresh elsewhere. Thus there remained 198 patients (68 
men, 73 women, and 57 children) of whom 7 were operated 
on on both sides, the total number of ears being, there- 
fore, 205. As to the question whether the operation does 
or does not protect the patient from subsequent 
dangerous endocranial complications, it was significant 
that they had not occurred in even one of the cases 
followed up. But while 102 patients had no discharge 
after the operation, there were as many as 103 who still 
had a purulent discharge. Jessen points out that func- 
tional improvement after the operation varies greatly in 
the statistics of different operators, and concludes that 
the more conservative the surgeon is in his indications 
for the radical operation the lower will be his ‘percentage 
of successes. In an analysis of 100 carefully re-examined 
patients he found that among 52 patients in whom a good 
operative result could be claimed, there were as many as 
43 whose general condition was good. Among the 35 in 
whom only a moderately satisfactory operative result was 
achieved, there were only 21 whose general condition was 
good ; and among the 13 with a poor operative result, 
there were only 4 with good general health. 





Obstetrics and Gynaecology 





184 Sodium Amytal as an Analgesic in Labour 
E. €. Hampien and D. O. Hamsiin (Amer. Journ. - of 
Obstet. and Gynecol., May, 1931, p. 715) in a preliminary 
report describe the results of the oral administration of 
sodium amytal (sodium iso-amylethyl-barbiturate) in fifty 
patients with regular pains in the commencement of the 
second stage of labour. This drug, described in 1926, has 
been used as an anaesthetic by several American observers, 
and is usually given intravenously. In obstetrics an initial 
dose of 15 to 18 grains, with not more than two additional 
doses of 6 grains, is recommended. About half an hour 
after the first dose the patient becomes drowsy, and s'eeps 
between the pains, but restlessness and excitement during 
deiivery are not uncommon, and call for the administration 
of nitrous oxide. With the recommended doses amnesia 
was perfect in twelve out of fourteen primiparae, and in 
ten out of nineteen muitiparae. Variations in suscepti- 
bility occur, and there may be idiosyncrasy ; careful super- 
vision and regular readings of the blood pressure are 
necessary. One patient with pregnancy toxaemia had 
vasomotor collapse requiring treatment by intravenous 


infusion and ephedrin. 
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185 Treatment of Placenta Praevia 
M. P. Rucker (Journ. Amer. Med. Assoc., May 9th, 1931, 
p. 1567) remarks that, since he has never heard of a 
patient with placenta praevia bleeding to death with her 
first haemorrhage, he commences his treatment by re- 
assuring her, giving morphine, and elevating the foot of 
the bed. When the haemorrhage stops, and the patient 
reacts, she can be dealt with adequately, but before that 
time nothing should be attempted in the way of pelvic 
examination or treatment. Haste on the part of the 
operator, involving inadequate preparation, and shock on 
the part of the patient too often result in a catastrophe ; 
even the insertion of a vaginal pack probably does more 
harm than good. The subsequent dilating of the cervix 
should not be hurried ; it must be complete before any 
operative delivery is attempted, with the exception of 
the Braxton Hicks mode of version. If a Voorhees bag 
is used, a No. 5 is preferable ; when it is about to pass 
through the cervix everything should be in readiness 
for an immediate delivery which may be necessary. 
Rucker reports a series of 141 cases treated on these lines. 
He prefers the extra-ovular to the intra-ovular insertion 
of the Voorhees bag, because it does not damage the foetal 
and maternal circulations, detaches the placenta less, is 
less likely to cause infection, and has given better results. 


186 Curetting the Uterus from the Abdomen 

A. W. Hocutorr (Zentraibl. f. Gyndk., May 9th, 1931, 
p. 1601) has successfully curetted the uterus through a 
transverse fundal incision 3 cm. long; he opened the 
abdomen in seventy-four operations for extrauterine 
pregnancy, chronic adnexal inflammation, or ovarian 
tumour. For peritonization of the wound the round 
ligament is used or vesico-fixation is performed. With 
two exceptions the post-operative course was uncom- 
plicated, except by some degree of pyrexia. Like 
Kakuschin, the author has found by taking swabs during 
these operations that the uterine cavity is sterile in the 
absence of pregnancy. 


187 Post-Influenzal Suppuration of Ovarian Cysts 
J. Berrranp (Thése de Paris, 1931, No. 368) records 
seven cases, five of which are original, of post-influenzal 
suppuration of ovarian cysts in women aged from 35 to 
48, while he has been able to find only two others in the 
literature. He maintains, however, that the condition is 
less rare than might be supposed. Suppuration is pro- 
bab!y due to the pneumococcus conveyed to the ovary 
by the biood stream. Clinically two stages may be 
described: the first is influenzal, and the second is sup- 
purative, being characterized by constitutional disturbance 
with a minimum of local signs. Surgical treatment is 
always required, vaccinotherapy being merely an adjuvant. 








Pathology 





188 Comparison of the Kahn and Wassermann Reactions 
L. W. Cann and S. pe Navasquez (Brit. Journ. Ven. 
Dis., April, 1931, p. 105) have subjected 5,000 serums to 
both tests, and summarize their observations. They find 
that the number of non-specific positive Kahn reactions 
is no greater than that of Wassermann reactions. The 
first test is the more sensitive in both early and late cases 
under treatment, the Kahn reaction remains positive for 
some months longer than the Wassermann reaction, but 
this latter reaction tends to be weakly positive when the 
Kahn reaction is negative in some cases of congenital 
syphilis. Clinical evidence suggests that the Kahn 
reaction is definitely the more sensitive to syphilitic or 
anti-syphi'itic substances in the blood ; it is apparently 
a safer diagnostic guide, and the chances of personal error 


are smal'cr. Though the comparative value of these tests 


as indicators of the degree of success in treatment cannot 

be determined as yet, the authors remark that a negative 

Wassermann reaction does not necessarily indicate com- 

plete cure, nor does a persistently positive reaction imply 

that the symptoms will recur, but the reactions indicate 
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generally the effects of treatment. The Kahn reactj 
is held to be more sensitive to specific substances jp Pe 
blood, and therefore more reliable in estimating SUCCESS iq 
treatment. A. woman, aged 55, who had had qa short 
course of mercury and iodides twenty-five years Previous} 
had four negative Wassermann reaction tests with simul. 
taneous four positive Kahn reactions. The authors con. 
clude from their study of the literature that among aj 
the flocculation tests Kahn procedure is the best, bein 
more sensitive and giving a smal!er number of non-specif 
results than the Wassermann test. It is advisable tg 
perform two concurrent tests on all serums ; first as a check 


- upon laboratory error, and secondly, because of Variations 


in sensitivity of the reactions. 


189 A Filterable Tuberculous Virus 
F. ARLOING (Rev. Belge des Sci. Méd., May, 1931, p. 494) 
claims to have demonstrated in experiments with guinea. 
pigs the existence of a filter-passing virus, but this hag 
hitherto resisted all attempts at cultivation in vityo, 
Using material from subjects of human, avian, and boving 
tuberculosis, he has had varying success in transmitting the 
disease by injection of filtrates, and no technique has yet 
been evolved which will produce, with certainty, a virulent 
filtrate in every case ; on the whole, material of medium 
virulence has given the most constant results. Experi- 
mental results of inoculation of filtrates have given the 
following resu'ts, The miliary form rarely occurred; 
there was no nodular lesion at the site of inoculation; but 
the slow development of miliary tuberculosis resulted ig 
death in not less than five months. The cachectic form, 
which was the most frequent, commenced with a slight and 
ephemeral local reaction (sometimes absent), the loss of 
weight beginning at the third week. Death ensued in two 
to three months; tubercles were not seen at the necropsy, 
but certain glandular groups (especially the tracheo 
bronchial) were found enlarged, and smears from glands 
showed acid-fast bacilli. In the ephemeral recoverable 
form there were no clinical or anatomical features. After 
twenty days there developed a positive intradermal tuber- 
culin reaction, which rapidly retrogressed in intensity, 
and constituted the sole criterion of infectivity. Human 
tuberculous filtrate was injected into pregnant female 
guinea-pigs; some of the young showed no signs of disease, 
in some transient positive tuberculin reactions developed, 
while others died. in a cachectic state, and numerous 
tubercle bacilli were found in their glands.  Filtrates 
obtained from the viscera of a ch'‘ld born of a tuberculous 
mother, and isolated from her at birth, gave rise to a fatal 
tuberculous cachexia when injected into a_ guinea-pig. 
This possibly throws light on some of the cases of death 
from marasmus, without demonstrable tuberculous lesions, 
occurring in the offspring of tuberculous mothers. The 
author suggests the existence of a tuberculous virus in 
forms and stages previous to the development of the 
ordinarily recognizable acid-fast bacillus, and capable of 
transplacental transmission ; he thinks it may produce, 
according to conditions of ‘‘ soil and seed ’’ at present 


unknown, either a tuberculo-resistant or a_tubercule 
sensitive state. 

190 Glycaemia after Gastric Resection 
R. Lomparpi (iif. Med., May 11th, 1931, p. 175) 


performed partial resection of the stomach on dogs 
followed by posterior gastro-enterostomy. Twenty hours 
after the operation he examined specimens of blood, and 
subsequently every morning, when the animals had empty 
stomachs. The dogs were starved for the first twenty-four 
hours, and were then given a little water. On the fourth 
or fifth day they were given milk or bread, and then 
gradually resumed their normal diet. The results were 
as follows. There was at first a considerable fall in the 
amount of blood sugar ; this continued until they were 
allowed food again. Hyperglycaemia was then observed, 
considerably in excess of the blood sugar before the opera 
tion ; this remained at the same level for three or fouf 
days, when there was another fa!l in the glycaemia to the 
level of that during the twenty-four hours after the opera 
tion. Finally the glycaemia resumed its normal level it 
another five to ten days. 
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191 Acute Cerebral Rheumatism 
E. ToutousE, L. Marcuanp, and A. Courtots (Bull. et 
Mém. Soc. Méd. des Hép. de Paris, June 12th, 1931, p. 1119) 
describe the case of a young woman, aged 20, who con- 
tracted acute articular rheumatism on January Ist, 1930, 
and was admitted into the Tenon Hospital on February 
5th, where she was treated with 8 grams of sodium 
salicylate daily. She was transferred to the Henri-Rous- 
selle Hospital eight days later, since she had developed 
cerebral symptoms on February 9th. There were at that 
time no articular symptoms, but mental confusion, motor 
agitation, and continuous cries were noted. The tem- 
perature varied between 100° and 102°. There were no 
lymphocytes or abnormal albumin in the cerebro-spinal 
fluid. The Wassermann reactions of the blood and cerebro- 
spinal fluid were negative. Although 2 grams of salicylate 
‘were daily injected intravenously there was no improve- 
ment ; stupor supervened, and the patient died on 
February 20th. The brain was found to be congested, 
and there were some adhesions between the frontal lobes 
and the inner table. The pia mater was healthy, but the 
cerebrum showed diffuse cellular lesions with atrophy of 
the cell body so that the nuclei appeared large. The 
chromophil bodies were fragmented, and the nuclei 
eccentric and sometimes extruded. In the subcortical 
white matter there were small groups of six to ten 
embryonic round cells, but no involvement of the neuroglia 
was detected. In the central grey nuclei, the optic 
thalami, the cerebellum, and the peduncles, there were 
acute cellular lesions, and in the bulb there was a slight 
lymphocytic reaction of the pia mater. Well-marked 


cellular lesions were found also in the nuclei of the 
cranial nerves. 
192 Circulatory Efficiency in Heart Disease 


H. W. Banst and G. GroscurtH (Deut. med. Woch., 
July 24th, 1931, p. 1276) have made 250 observations of 
the minute-volume circulation unit (using Grollman’s 
acetylene method), the oxygen intake and carbon dioxide 
output, the effect of oxygenation on the pulse rate, and 
the blood pressure on 90 persons, under varying condi- 
tions. They found that in heart disease the minute-volume 
of the circulation did not rise during muscular exertion 
so much as in normal persons ; in severe cardiac cases 
the volume per beat remained the same, the only increase 
in circulation rate being brought about by tachycardia. 
The circulation is thus insufficient for the needs of the 
body at the time, and an ‘‘ oxygen debt ’’ is incurred. 
The increased minute-volume condition has to be con- 
tinued after the work is finished, and, instead of falling 
sharply as in normal persons, its curve after exercise shows 
only a slow return to normal. An abnormal curve of 
this type was found, not only in cardiac failure, but also 
in apparently fully compensated, symptomless cases of 
valvular disease and in myocarditis. Cases of cardiac 
neurosis, exophthalmic goitre, and supposed post-infective 
cardiac weakness, on the other hand, gave normal results. 


193 Tremor in Industrial Mercurialism 

G. Preraccint (Med. Welt, June 20th, 1931, p. 878) 
states that tremor is one of the most important and 
characteristic signs of mercurial poisoning, although it 
is not pathognomonic of this industrial disease. It is 
found in almost all cases, alike in mild or severe attacks, 
and in acute and chronic cases. In mild and moderate 
cases small fine tremors are seen in the hands, lips, and 
outstretched tongue, while in severe cases the tremors 
are much more pronounced and generalized. The tremor 
ceases as soon as the patient comes under treatment by 
Test, good nourishment, and removal of the cause, but 





it is apt to return or to be aggravated by consumption 
of a small quantity of alcohol or tobacco. The tremor 
ceases in sleep, except in severe cases, in which three or 
four attacks may occur in the course of an hour, and be 
sometimes so violent as to drive the patient out of bed. 
Recovery may be regarded as complete when administra- 
tion of alcohol does not produce any tremor in the hands. 


194 Malignant Hypertension in Childhood 

Essential hypertension is predominantly a rare disease 
under the age of 30, but J. Craic (Arch. Dis. in Child., 
June, 1931, p. 157) reports a case of its occurrence in a 
girl, aged 8, including the post-mortem findings. She had 
had headaches for many years, and the period of the 
malignant phase, which lasted for at least one year, was 
punctuated by attacks of convulsions, cerebral amaurosis, 
unconsciousness, transient haemiplegia, and paralysis of 
a cranial nerve. Some renal impairment was present, 
but only became pronounced at the end of the disease, 
though blood was passed in the urine from time to time. 
The blood pressure rose steadily, and was particularly 
high in at least two of the series of acute exacerbations. 
The typical picture of hypertensive retinopathy was 
always present, with macular exudates, neuro-retinitis, 
sclerosis of the retinal vessels, and haemorrhages ; woolly 
patches were only noticeable at the beginning of the 
observation. The necropsy revealed the typical arteriolar 
changes of essential hypertension, and the renal arteriolo- 
sclerotic atrophies and necroses of the malignant phase 
of the disease. There was no history in this case of any 
family tendency to vascular disease at an early age. 


195 Serum Reaction following Desensitization 

J. C. S. BatLey (Arch. of Ped., May, 1931, p. 338) records 
the case of a boy, aged 10, who developed diphtheria 
after a prophylactic injection of 1,500 units. Desensitiza- 
tion was effected first with 0.12 c.cm. antitoxin with no 
reaction, followed in half an hour by 0.25 c.cm., and 
then 0.5, 1, and 2 c.cm. were given at half-hourly intervals. 
Two hours after the last injection patches of erythema 
and urticaria appeared on the skin in several places. 
Vomiting began, and the boy became progressively worse. 
He had two loose stools. His face and extremities were 
cyanosed and his pulse could not be felt. After a sub- 
cutaneous injection of 1,300 c.cm. of saline the rectal 
temperature rose from 101 to 106°. The following day 
he had a generalized morbilliform rash and slight swelling 
of the cervica] glands, but on the next day the rash dis- 
appeared, and the temperature was only 99°. Uninter- 
rupted recovery ensued without any more antitoxin. 


196 Syphilitic Cardiac Disease 
E. P. Carter and B. M. Baker, jun. (Bull. Johns Hopkins 
Hosp., May, 1931, p. 315), review cardio-vascular syphilis 
from its historical aspect, and remark that the fuller 
knowledge of syphilitic aortitis dates back at the most 
fifty years. They have analysed the admissions to the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital during twelve years, and find 
that the incidence of the disease is four times greater 
among coloured than among white patients. Of all 
patients proved to be suffering from syphilis rather more 
than one-fifth had aortic insufficiency or aneurysm. In 
its evolution cardio-vascular syphilis was regarded as 
falling essentially into four groups: aortic insufficiency, 
insufficiency with aneurysm, aneurysm, and _ syphilitic 
myocardial disease. A detailed analysis of 100 patients 
suggested the following points as of most importance 
in the diagnosis: a relatively abrupt and unexpected 
onset of circulatory embarrassment ; increased retro- 
manubrial dullness, with alteration in the quality of the 
second sound ; absence of evidence of rheumatic infection ; 
dyspnoea on exertion ; paroxysmal dyspnoea, often noc- 
turnal ; precordial pain, especially if aaa _ a 
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positive Wassermann reaction. The special characters 
of paroxysmal dyspnoea in syphilitic aortitis and the great 
infrequency of coexisting auricular fibrillation were very 
noticeable. In their views on treatment the authors 
conform to the modern view, treating first any failure or 
anginal condition that is present, and later giving iodides 
and mercury for at least ten or twelve weeks. The im- 
portance of exhibiting small initial doses of the arsenicals 
is emphasized, and reference is made to the successful 
results of treatment along these lines reported by Danglade. 


197 Herpes Zoster and Encephalitis 
ANDRE-THomas and J. B. Buvar (Paris Méd., June 27th, 
1931, p. 600) who record an illustrative case, state that 
among the numerous nervous manifestations in patients 
with herpes zoster hemiplegia is one of the most frequent, 
especially in cases of ophthalmic zoster. The causal 
relations between zoster and hemiplegia have not always 
been firmly established, especially when the hemiplegia 
does not occur at the same time as the zoster, only appears 
several weeks after the eruption, and develops in an 
arterio-sclerotic, atheromatous, or syphilitic subject. The 
question arises whether the area of softening which gives 
rise to the hemiplegia differs from those frequently 
observed in old persons who are not suffering from herpes 
zoster. The case recorded was that of a woman, aged 
58, who had been suffering for several weeks from a com- 
plicated psychosis, and suddenly developed fever and 
thoracic zoster. Coma rapidly ensued, followed by death 
in eight days. No mention is made of a necropsy, but 
inoculation of the contents of the herpetic vesicles on to 
the cornea of a rabbit failed to produce keratitis. 


198 Nervous Complications of Acute Leukaemia 

M. KIeGER-PaRENT (Thése de Paris, 1931, No. 169), who 
records three illustrative cases in young children, states 
that three forms of nervous complications may be found 
in» leukaemia—namely, the haemorrhagic, a leukaemic 
infiltration of the neural axis or cranial nerves, and spinal 
complications. The haemorrhagic complications are much 
the more frequent, cerebral haemorrhage occupying the 
first place among them. Cerebral haemorrhage in most 
cases occurs in the course of acute leukaemia, and has 
principally been found in children. It is often the first 
and only sign of a leukaemia which has hitherto been 
latent. It may sometimes assume a medico-legal interest, 
especially in cases of sudden death in children. 











Surgery 


199 Thyroidectomy with the Radio-knife 
A. S. Jackson (Annals of Surgery, June, 1931, p. 1132) 
discusses the advantages and disadvantages of the radio- 
knife, which he has employed in 160 operations. It has 
been tried as a routine in all goitre operations, but it was 
found that a more satisfactory skin incision and a better 
scar result from using the scalpel. The radio-knife is 
so rapid in action that it is apt to penetrate the platysma 
and to cause bleeding from the anterior jugular veins. 
It was found that the radio-knife is a time-saving factor 
in thyroidectomy, that haemostasis is better, and that 
with a drier surgical field the operation is facilitated, 
fewer forceps being required. More thyroid tissue can be 
removed with less danger to the recurrent laryngeal nerves 
and the parathyroid glands than with the scalpel ; the 
radio-knife is also more successful than the scalpel or 
cautery in the treatment of malignancy of the thyroid. 
It is of particular value in resecting the hyperplastic or 
exophthalmic type of goitre, since with the radio-knife 
it is possible to hollow out the gland, preserving a very 
thin lateral, capsular wall and narrow posterior strip pro- 
tecting the recurrent laryngeal nerves and the parathyroid 
gland. There are some disadvantages following the use 


of the radio-knife, the most important being post-opera- 





tive haemorrhage, of which there were three cases in the 
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series. Occasional skin burns have resulted from ¢ 

tion too near the surface of the skin, and these Cause 
slight disfigurement of the scar. The radio-knife has 
proved unsatisfactory in resecting large multiple cystic 
degenerating adenomas. Other disadvantages are th 
tendency of the apparatus to fail to function when 
needed and the fact that the surgeon is dependent on the 
co-operation of others in the use of the radio-knife, 
spite of these drawbacks Jackson concludes that the radio. 
knife should be used as a routine, since it permits the 
surgeon to perform a smooth, speedy, and comparatively 
dry thyroidectomy, thus increasing the patient’s Chances 
of recovery. 


200 Crossed Renal Dystopia 

M. Trincas (Arch. Ital. di Urol., May, 1931, p. 447), who 
records a case in a woman aged 20, applies the term 
crossed renal dystopia to the kidney which has crosgeq 
the vertebral column and is situated above or below of 
at the same level as its fellow. The two kidneys some. 
times remain separate, but more frequently they unite 
at their poles or inner margins, forming a_ unilateral 
renal symphysis. The anomaly is due to a deviation jp 
the embryonic evolution of the kidney, the nature of 
which is unknown. The dystopic kidney is an essentially 
anomalous organ with diminished resistance ; it often’ 
retains its foetal type, and is sometimes atrophied. The 
pelvis, calyces, and ureter are often the seat of malforma- 
tions. The various anatomical changes found in the 
dystopic kidney explain the frequency of hydronephrosis, 
pyonephrosis, and calculus formation. As the result of 
compression or traction the dystopic kidney sometimes 
gives rise to intermittent pain which is usually situated 
in the corresponding lumbar region, and radiates to the 
groin and lower limb. Until recently .the diagnosis was 
extremely difficult, but the intravenous injection of uro- 
selectan now enables pyelograms to be obtained similar 
to those furnished by retrograde uretero-pyelography with- 
out the drawbacks associated with catheterization of the 
ureters. Treatment consists in division of the two kidneys 
followed by nephropexy of the dystopic organ, or in cases 
where this is impossible, as in Trincas’s patient, the whole 
renal mass should be attached to the psoas muscle on the 
posterior and lateral wall of the abdomen. By this method 
the pain, which is often the only symptom, is abolished. 


201 Results of Treatment of Varicose Veins 
by Injections 
S. Hansen (Ugeskrift f. Laeger, June 11th, 1931, p. 646) 
reviews the experience of the treatment of varicose veins 
at the surgical polyclinic of the Rigshospital in Copenhagen 
and in his private practice during the three-year period 
beginning April, 1927. Of the total of 589 patients, 175 
were not treated by injections for various reasons. Among 
the remaining 414 there were as many as 332 women. 
The ages of the patients ranged from 17 to 75 years, the 
average being 37, and the average duration of the varicose 
veins before treatment was 10 years ; they had_ begun 
in many cases in childhood. In ninety-six cases one of 
more ulcers existed, and in eighty-four cases these ulcers 
were still open when the injections were started. In most 
cases the injection consisted of a 20 per cent. solution of 
sodium salicylate. These injections were sometimes pre 
ceded by injections of a 50 per cent. solution of grape 
sugar, which possesses the advantage of practically never 
provoking pain or necrosis. The fourteen cases of necrosis 
following the injections of sodium salicylate cou!d largely 
be traced to faulty technique, for in the first year this 
complication occurred in 10 per cent. of the cases, im 
the second year in 2 per cent., and in the third year i 
1 per cent.  Phlebitis with a rise of temperature and 
disturbances necessitating rest in bed occurred in six cases. 
General disturbances with pain and malaise occurred if 
three cases, mental disturbances in one, tinnitus and 
vomiting in two, and menstrual troubles in one ; there was 
no case of embolism, but in four cases there was, at the 
time of injection, a sense of faintness or even signs of 
collapse. Altogether there were thirty-eight cases ass 
ciated with more or less troublesome complications during 
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the treatment. As to the permanency of the results, 
they were checked from one to three years later in 107 
The author classifies these results in various 
tables, according as the condition was or was not obscured 
by complications such as ulcers. He concludes that it 
js well to induce patients to report periodically after 
treatment, and to warn them that it may have to be 
repeated after an interval of months or years. 


202 Schuller’s Disease 

_ FreeMAN-Dant and R. ForsperG (Norsk Mag. f. 
Laegevid., May, 1931, p. 523) record a case of Schiiller’s 
disease or xanthomatosis with cranial defects, which was 
first described by A. Schiller of Vienna in 1915 and 
subsequently in 1919 by H. A. Christian of Boston, under 
the name of ‘‘ defects in membranous bones, exophthalmos 
and diabetes insipidus,’’ and hence sometimes known as 
“ Christian’s syndrome.’’ Of fourteen cases collected by 
Rowland, six were in girls and eight in boys, aged from 3 to 
16 years. The most constant feature is the characteristic 
defects in the bones of the skull, but sometimes defects 
are found in other bones, most frequently those of the 
pelvis, vertebrae, and ribs, and also in the long bones. 
Diabetes insipidus and exophthalmos are the next most 
constant symptoms. The exophthalmos, which may be 
unilateral or bilateral, has been regarded as a mechanical 
result of defects in the orbit. The course is chronic but 
progressive. Of Rowland’s fourteen patients seven died 
of their disease. The present case was that of a girl, 
aged 14, who had injured her left temporal region at the 
age of 5. Five years later she developed polydipsia and 
polyuria ; she also showed exophthalmos and retardation 
of growth. X-ray examination of the cranium revealed 
a typical map-like skull. The diagnosis of Schiiller’s 
disease was confirmed by the negative Wassermann 
reaction in the blood and cerebro-spinal fluid, the absence 
ot Bence-Jones bodies in the urine, and, last but not least, 
the high blood cholesterol which indicated a disturbance 
of lipoid metabolism. A trial was being made of x-ray 
therapy. 


203 Isolated Forward Dislocation of the Fibula 

W. ScHwarzHaupr (Zentralbl. f. Chir., June 20th, 1931, 
p. 1579), who records an illustrative case, states that 
dislocation at the tibio-fibular joint unaccompanied by 
fracture is a very rare event. Hirschberg in 1888 
collected nine forward and two backward dislocations, 
and Rinehart, in 1902, seven forward and five backward 
ones, while seventeen cases of isolated dislocation of the 
tibio-fibular joint were recorded by Teichmann in 1926. 
In most of the cases in which the head of the fibula is 
dislocated, the upper third of the bone shows an oblique 
fracture. Schwarzhaupt’s patient was a lad, aged 19, 
who a year previously had developed a haemorrhagic 
effusion into the left knee-joint while playing football. 
The accident on this occasion was due to a fall while he 
was trying to free his left leg from the mud into which it 
had sunk. There was a well-marked protrusion of the 
head of the left fibula, which was very tender. The knee- 
joint was freely movable, and a skiagram showed an 
isolated forward dislocation of the head of the fibula 
without fracture. The dislocation was reduced under 
general anaesthesia. A plaster bandage was applied for 
a fortnight, and after another fortnight’s mechanical 
treatment the patient was able to resume his work. 


204 Treatment of Increased Intracranial Pressure 
F. Kennepy and S. B. Wortis (Journ. Amer. Med. Assoc., 
April, 1931, p. 1284) state that for the treatment of increased 
intracranial pressure to be effective it must be based on an 
intelligent appreciation and proper application of exact 
Physiological knowledge. In 1927 they conducted exten- 
Sive experiments in order to record pressure changes inside 
the skull. Their findings were that pressure is increased 
during sleep, and by the assumption of the horizontal 
Position, coughing, stool straining, struggling, and ether 
anaesthesia ; it is also raised by injections of morphine, 
g'yceryl trinitrate, and hypotonic solutions. The pressure 
is reduced by raising the head above the level of the heart, 
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by injecting caffeine sodium benzoate and hypertonic 
solutions, by the removal of cerebro-spinal fluid by the 
lumbar route, and by periodically sustained deep breath- 
ing. Clinically, the causes of increased intracranial 
pressure in the order of frequency of occurrence are: 
skull fracture, brain tumour, meningitis, cerebral haemor- 
rhage and thrombosis, subarachnoid haemorrhage, hydro- 
cephalus due to inflammation around the ventricular 
foramina, hypertension associated with headache, and 
acute cerebral oedema. The authors outline their method 
of procedure in all cases of increased intracranial pressure. 
A full clinical examination is associated with estimation of 
the blood pressure, a blood count and biochemical investiga- 
tion, urine analysis, gastric lavage and analysis, and com- 
plete examination of the cerebro-spinal fluid for diagnostic 
purposes. The treatment given is lumbar puncture ; the 
intravenous injection of 100 c.cm. of a hypertonic 50 per 
cent. solution of dextrose three times daily ; the hypo- 
dermic injection of 7} grains of caffeine sodium benzoate 
every four hours ; the introduction at four-hourly intervals 
into the rectum of 120 c.cm. of a 25 per cent. solution 
of dextrose ; and the elevation of the head of the bed 
by 15 to 45 degrees. If these measures prove inadequate 
a skull trephine is performed for ventricular puncture in 
the posterior fossa. In comatose patients with marked 
papilloedema who do not react to such procedures within 
two to three hours, a right subtemporal decompression 
is undertaken. In suitable cases anti-meningococcal serum 
is effective. 





Therapeutics 





205 The Effect of Saponin in Spinach 

The dietetic and medicinal properties of spinach have 
been long known ; experiments have shown that when two 
or three teaspoonfuls of it are given to an infant a rapid 
increase in weight often follows. In 1914 the presence: 
of saponin in spinach leaves was discovered ; spinach hasj!i 
consequently, a definite haemolytic action in blood geldsi 
tin, and it has been suggested that this constituent 6» 
spinach might be deleterious. L. Kor_er (Wien. klin!' 
Woch., June 26th, 1931, p. 852) has found that other 
vegetables such as beetroot and potatoes contain a larger 
quantity of saponin than is present in spinach. The 
haemolytic action depends on the pH concentration 
in the vegetable juices, and this compound is decomposed 
by the hydrochloric acid of the gastric juice. Kofler 
concludes that the presence in spinach of chlorophyll, 
mineral salts (especially those of iron), secretin, and 
vitamins explains the food value of this vegetable. Sapo- 
nin stimulates the digestion and promotes peristalsis and 
absorption. 


206. Treatment of Dementia Paralytica by Diathermy 
C. A. NEYMANN and M. T. KoeniG (Journ. Amer. Med. 
Assoc., May 30th, 1931, p. 1858) report a comparative 
study of the therapeutic results in dementia paralytica 
following the employment of diathermy, and the induction 
of malaria and rat-bite fever (sodoku). They find that the 
remission and improvement rates were definitely more 
favourable when diathermy was used. The death rate 
was 18 per cent. for malaria, 10 per cent. for sodoku, and 
0 for diathermy. The remissions in the case of sodoku 
persisted only ‘for one or two months ; in malaria for 
three years. They occurred in 8 per cent. of cases in the 
first form of treatment, and in 22 per cent. in the second. 
Diathermy resulted in 24 per cent. remissions, many 
patients showing signs of improvement shortly after the 
treatment had been instituted ; the authors believe that 
still more satisfactory results will be obtained by more 
intensive and prolonged applications. Diathermy, more- 
over, can be tried in cases where the induction of hyper- 
pyrexia by inoculation is contraindicated, and can be 
employed by any physician who has mastered the simple 
technique. In many cases ambulant patients can be thus 
dealt with, for complications are infrequent ; the height 
of the consequent pyrexia can be regulated with absolute 
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precision, in sharp contrast with the less contro!lable 
sequels of inoculation therapy. The authors add that it 
is more difficult to arrest the course of rat-bite fever than 
is always realized ; one single injection of neoarsphenamine 
is often inadequate, and five or six injections may be 
required. They haye used diathermy without untoward 
effects in patients suffering from arterio-sclerosis, diabetes, 
and advanced organic cardiac disease. 


207 Serotherapy in Scarlet Fever 

A. Stewart (Minnesota Med., June, 1931, p. 537) restricts 
the use of scarlet fever antitoxin to septic or toxic cases ; 
all the patients in his series recovered who were so treated 
before the fourth day of the disease. In 7.5 per cent. 
adenitis and otitis media developed, and 23 per cent. of 
the patients had serum sickness, a few reactions being 
moderately severe, though most were mild. Stewart 
commends scarlet fever antitoxin as a specific and prompt 
cure for this infection, if given early, and particularly 
valuable in septic and toxic cases. He advises against its 
prophylactic employment, however, because some patients 
do not become immunized, and others lose such induced 
immunity very quickly. Moreover, in many instances 
the reactions are very severe, and Stewart has had one 
fatal case. He finds the Schultz-Charlton blanching test 
helpful in distinguishing scarlet fever from erythemas and 
drug rashes, but of little use in the diagnosis of mild cases 
where the rash is only slight. 


208 A. LicHTENSTEIN (Acta Paediatrica, June 30th, 
1931, p. 549) records his observations on 512 cases of 
moderate and severe scarlet fever treated with scarlet 
fever streptococcus antitoxin at the Stockholm Epidemic 
Hospital between 1926 and 1929, during which period the 
total number of cases of scarlet fever under treatment at 
the hospital was 2,104. The dose was 10 c.cm., and in 
exceptional cases 20 c.cm., injected intravenously. In 
uncomplicated cases the serum obviously had a rapid and 
favourable effect. If given within the first three days of the 
disease it appeared to reduce the frequency of subsequent 
complications as compared with cases which did not 
receive the serum until the fourth to seventh days of 
disease, or did not have any serum treatment at all. 
None of the cases proved fatal in which serum had been 
given before the appearance of any complications. Apart 
from slight collapse in a few cases, and one instance of 
serum disease, this treatment had no bad effects. 


209 Liver Therapy in Anaemia 

R. T. Breese and G. E. Lewis (Amer. Journ. Med. Sci., 
June, 1931, p. 796) find that the maintenance dose of 
liver, or a potent substitute, in cases of pernicious anaemia 
varies with different patients. They were able to classify 
108 patients into four groups: (1) 64 in whom the red 
cell count remained at the normal level, with relatively 
small amounts of effective substance ; (2) 31 who needed 
large amounts ; (3) 5 in whom the count remained 20 per 
cent. below normal with large doses of liver and iron ; 
(4) 8 patients whose red cells and haemog!obin remained 
below normal with large amounts of liver, but maintained 
normal level when iron was given. They confirm previous 
observations regarding the inhibitory effect on liver treat- 
ment caused by infection, and suggest the special effect 
of arterio-sc'erosis in conditioning the response to liver 
therapy, a larger maintenance dose being needed when 
arterio-sclerosis is present ; it was noted that neuro- 
muscular symptoms decreased less in these cases. The 
authors conclude that the maintenance dose is ‘‘ not some 
liver, but enough liver for the given case.”’ 


210 F. AmanTEAa (/1 Policlinico, Sez. Prat., June 22nd, 
1931, p. 873), by giving doses of liver extract subcutan- 
eously to dogs rendered anaemic by bleeding, and _ to 
human subjects suffering from various types of secondary 
anaemia, has obtained satisfactory evidence that these 
anaemias may be successfully treated by hepatotherapy. 
Out of 11 human subjects one only failed to show improve- 
ment ; 2 c.mm. of extract were given daily over periods 


of three to four weeks. The author considers that the 
lack of success reported by other observers may be 
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accounted for by the administration of too small q 
by the presence of infection or other complication, oy: 
not commencing the treatment soon enough. He i 
opposed to the use of fresh liver in any form, beliey; 
it is usually distasteful to the patient, disturbing to the 
appetite, and in consequence not taken regularly, 


211 Alepol in Leprosy 
B. D. Dixsuir and T. M. Row (Indian Med. Gaz., June 
1931, p. 317) describe the action in leprosy of a sodium 
salt of the fatty acids of hydnocarpus oil termed alepg, 
Of fairly low toxicity, it is rapidly absorbed when give, 
hypodermically or intramuscularly. Intramuscular inje. 
tions of 3 per cent. strength are well tolerated and cay 
no marked irritation. Alepol irritates mucous membrang 
and, owing to this action on the gastric mucous membrane 
it causes vomiting when administered orally. It possesses 
marked haemolytic properties ; when given intravenous) 
it causes a fa!l in blood pressure due to its action on the 
heart. It has no special action on other systems of the 
body. The effects of the drug in eight cases are brief 
summarized ; apparently improvement occurs Only in casey 
with lesions faliing into the group Al. 








Neurology and Psychology 





212 The Vibration Sense in Post-encephalitic 
Parkinsonism 

C. Worster-DrouGur and T. R. Hitt (Journ. Neurd, 
and Psychopathol., April, 1931, p. 318) record twenty-five 
cases of generalized post-encephalitic Parkinsonism, al 
of which were found to exhibit definite impairment of 
the vibration sense, and deep-pressure pain. The test 
employed was measurement of the vibrations by a tuning. 
fork, the base of which was placed firmly upon a bony 
surface or prominence. Clinically there is an extremely 
close correlation between this sense and the ability to 
recognize passive movements ; when one is lost or impaired, 
the other is affected proportionately. The curves obtained 
by plotting the time readings for various bony projections, 
in both normal and Parkinsonian patients, were found to 
be parallel, but in Parkinsonism the curve obtained differs 
in showing a diminution in the period of perception of 
the stimulus amounting to five to twelve seconds. The 
more severe the syndrome, the greater was the reduction 
in the period of perception, this period being at its shortest 
in cases with marked bradyphrenia. Cases of Parkinsonism 
in which one side of the body was more involved than 
the other yielded lower readings on the more affected 
side. The authors discuss the explanation of the slight 
diminution of vibration sense, and of appreciation of the 
deep-pressure pain, and suggest the presence of some 
degree of depression of the essential thalamic function 
consequent on the encephalitic infection. 


213 Integration of Sensory Processes 
R. S. Creep (Brain, April, 1931, p. 29) reviews critically 
the various opinions held about the physiological integra- 
tion of sensory processes within the grey matter of the 
nervous system. He agrees that the afferent pathway 
from a receptor organ to the higher levels of the brain 
can no longer be visualized as a telegraph line, being more 
similar to a complicated telephone exchange. Impulses 
travelling along peripheral nerve fibres influence, and are 
influenced by, stimuli from end-organs of similar and of 
diverse function, being at different times inhibited or. 1 
inforced. Special attention is devoted to the case of the 
eye, and the way in which physical integration of the 
processes originated in the retina is brought about. The 
classification employed by the author is based on the 
character of the interaction which is manifested, the typé 
being: (1) temporal summation ; (2) spatial summation j 
(3) simultaneous contrast phenomena ; and (4) inhibitiot 
in the retino-cerebral apparatus. Creed discusses the 
physiological interaction between the two retino-cereb 
apparatus, and asserts that binocular fusion and rivalty 
of contours, of brightness, or of colour are mainly psychical 
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henomena involving interplay between sensations and 
percepts. There is no more than a slight degree of con- 
vergence of the conducting paths from corresponding areas 
of the two retinae to form a final common path to the 
sensorium. Examples are taken also from the sensations 
of pain, cold, and heat originating in other organs, and 
Creed adds that in the past far too little attention has 
been paid to such integrated mechanisms by most workers 
on the physiology of sense organ. 


214 Ascending Medullary Syphilis 

L. Bourrat (Journ. de Méd. de Lyon, June 20th, 1931, 
_ $81) states that, besides the common form of medullary 
syphilis giving rise to spastic paraplegia, there exist, 
though rarely, flaccid paraplegias which are due neither to 
radiculitis nor to tabes, since motor troubles with muscular 
atrophy alone attract attention, and sensory disturbances 
are absent. Such a case is recorded ; commencing as: a 
flaccid paraplegia, with weakness in the lower limbs, it 
developed into a quadriplegia without any pyramidal 
symptom. Though the patient denied alcoholism and 
specific infection, the Wassermann reaction of both the 
plood and cerebro-spinal fluid was strongly positive. The 
complete absence of sensory symptoms exc'uded radi- 
culitis or polyneuritis, and, in conjunction with the resuits 
of laboratory tests, pointed to a medullary syphilis of 
poliomyelitic type. The patient responded rapidly to 
treatment with mercury cyanide and novarsenobenzol 
before the muscular atrophy became pronounced. The 
elective site of the disease is the anterior horns, and, as 
demonstrated anatomically, in the anterior radicular 
arteries. Bourrat, agreeing with Lortat-Jacob and Delille, 
and Girot, that medullary syphilis never occurs in regularly 
treated subjects, but mostly in those completely ignorant 
of their infection, believes that a similar ignorance is 
found in many cases of radiculitis yielding to arsenobenzol 
therapy. In such cases an intensive specific treatment, 
instituted early in the disease, always gives complete and 
rapid functional cure. 





Obstetrics and Gynaecology 





215 The Action of Adrenaline on Abnormal 
Uterine Contractions 

P. RucKer (Gynécol. el Obstét., May, 1931, p. 412) states 
that adrenaline will cause an intense contraction ring 
in the pregnant uterus to disappear for a sufficiently long 
period to permit the performance of version or extraction 
by forceps. Prolongation of labour is frequently due to 
an unrecognized contraction ring round the neck of the 
foetus. A case is quoted in which a contraction ring in 
this position had proved resistant to deep anaesthesia. A 
hypodermic injection of 0.5 c.cm. of a 1 in 1,000 solution 
of adrenaline caused the disappearance of the ring in a 
few minutes ; it was then easily possible to extract the 
child by version. As the effect of adrenaline is of short 
duration it sometimes becomes necessary to repeat the 
dose. Since this preparation causes cessation of uterine 
contractions its use in threatened abortion is logical. 
Rucker quotes a case in which by repeated injections 
parturition was postponed for three weeks after the first 
pains ; normal delivery of a live child resulted. 


216 Pregnancy Toxaemia with Persistent Hypertension 
R. Mircuett (Canadian Med. Assoc. Journ., July, 1931, 
p. 71) reports a case of recurrent toxaemia in a multipara, 
which was associated with persistent hypertension. The 
patient, aged 46, came under observation owing to three 
Pregnancies having been complicated by toxaemia, and 
her systolic blood pressure remaining steadily over 200. 
etails are given of pregnancies in 1924, 1927, and 1929, 
Tespectively, these being the last three of nineteen. preg- 
fancies, sixteen living children having been born ; the 
Patient was apparently in good health until 1924. Mitchell 
Tfemarks that the patient is still able to carry on her full 
duties as the mother of a large family, and it is difficult 
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to diagnose the existence of a chronic nephritis, since the 
urinary signs are negative, although she undoubtedly has 
hypertension, which gives rise to such symptoms as severe 
headache. He concludes that the strain of repeated 
pregnancy has been too great for the liver and kidneys, 
bringing about serious crisés in her last three pregnancies ; 
during them albuminuria was present, and casts were 
found. Although renal efficiency tests have failed to 
reveal any kidney defects, there is little reason to doubt 
that another pregnancy would be attended with a recur- 
rence of the toxaemia. Menstruation continues regularly, 
and such a possibility has therefore to be seriously 
considered. The author adds that it is probable that 
after several years the hypertension will lead to arterio- 
sclerosis of the kidneys. 


217 Protozoal Vaginitis ; 
J. P. Greennite (Journ. Amer. Med. Assoc., May 30th, 
1931, p. 1862) finds that vaginitis due to Trichomonas 
vaginalis is fairly common in both pregnant and nen- 
pregnant women. A profuse vaginal discharge is asso- 
ciated with burning or itching sensations in the vulva. 
The vaginal mucosa is usually orange-red and roughened, 
and the discharge is greenish-yellow, foamy, purulent, and 
foul smelling. The Trichomonas organisms are easily 
detectable in hanging drop preparations because they are 
actively motile. For treatment Greenhill recommends 
thorough cleaning of the vulva and vagina with tincture 
of green soap, washing this out with mercuric chloride 
or tap water, applying hexyl-resorcinol freely, and inserting 
into the vagina tampons soaked in glycerin. This treat- 
ment is repeated every two hours until two consecutive 
examinations of hanging drop preparations are found to be 
free from the organisms. Patients should be re-examined 


immediately before and just after the subsequent menstrual 


since recurrence of the infection then is not 
uncommon. The author adds that the source of these 
parasites is still uncertain. Some authorities hoid that 
they pass from the rectum into the vagina, but others 
believe that the intestinal form of Trichomonas is “a 
different species. The infection does not appear to be 
contagious. ‘ 


218 4H. G. Furnett (Med. Journ. of Australia, May 
16th, 1931, p. 604) discusses two cases of infection by the 
Trichomonas vaginalis, which were at first suspected to 
be gonorrhoeal ; the motility of the infecting organism 
cleared up the diagnosis. He employed the usual treat- 
ment of scrubbing the vagina with a swab, using green 
soap and a little water. After drying, the mucous surfaces 
were painted with 2 per cent. mercurochrome, and ‘a 
glycerin tampon was subsequently introduced. He is 
inclined to think that diathermy may prove effective ‘in 
this condition. 


periods, 


219 Uterine Bleeding from Essential Thrombopenia 
According to B. ZonDEK (Zentralbl. f. Gyndk., May 30th, 
1931, p. 1791) essential thrombopenia is a not very un- 
common cause of severe uterine haemorrhage ; this may 
be the most prominent, or even the only, clinical symptom. 
The diagnosis is made by examination of the blood, which 
shows a prolonged bleeding time, usually a normal co- 
agulation time, and a striking reduction in the thrombo- 
cyte count. The best treatment consists in blood trans- 
fusion, followed by x-radiation, in stimulant doses, of the 
bone marrow ; irradiation of the spleen is more likely to 
do harm than good, and improvement following splenec- 
tomy may be vitiated by relapses. The case is described 
of a patient who at puberty had to remain in bed for 
three months on account of menorrhagia, accompanied by 
bleeding from the nose and gums. At the age of 23 to 25 
these symptoms recurred in such a degree as to endanger 
life ; the platelet count was reduced by 94 per cent., and 
the haemoglobin to 15 per cent. Splenectomy was per- 
formed as a last resource, and the patient, after complete 
re-establishment of the blood picture, enjoyed good health 
for four years, until copious metrostaxis accompanied by 
generalized subcutaneous bleedings again jeopardized her 
life. Recovery now followed the transfusion of 200 c.cm. 


of blood and irradiation of the long bones of one leg. 
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220 Effect of Carbon Dioxide on Respiration 

‘J. Barcrort and R. Marearta (Journ. Physiol., June 
‘26th, 1931, p. 175) have experimentally investigated the 
effect of CO, inhalation upon human respiration.. They 
find that the rates of both inspiration and expiration are 
quickened, and that the time taken by each phase is 
shortened. The rate of inhalation of air at the middle 
of inspiration varies almost exactly with the total ventila- 
tion. These variations were found by the authors to be 
the same for a person, whether the hyperpnoea was 
produced by CO, inhalation or by exercise. The maximum 
total ventilation produced by exercise was nearly twice 
as great as that produced by the highest concentration 
of CO, which could be breathed for a quarter of an 
hour. The authors conclude, therefore, that CO, inhala- 
_tion and exercise act in a similar way, but the maximal 
effect of the first falls short of that of exercise. The 
breathing of 7.5 per cent. of CO, for twenty minutes 
produces a shock from which the system does not wholly 
recover for some hours. It seems clear that carbon 
dioxide can only be one contributory factor in the 
production of dyspnoea by exercise. 





221 Bacteriolysis of Koch’s Bacillus in the Tissues 
After summarizing their previous work on the bacteriolysis 
sof Koch’s bacillus, C. RicHet, jun., DUBLINEAU, and 
R. Couper (Journ. de Physiol. et de Pathol. Générale, 
June, 1931, p. 277) record the results of further experi- 
ments, which indicate that bacteriolysis is caused by 
healthy tissues ; similar work on tuberculous subjects has 
not yet been undertaken. This bacteriolysis in the tissues 
is believed to be due to a chemical principle (not a bac- 
teriophage), which is thermolabile and filterable ; it belongs 
to certain proteins of animal origin, and was found to be 
Zparticularly abundant in the hepatic, muscular, and 
“lobular “proteins. While the important process in the 
-cure of tuberculosis—namely, the elimination of the 
bacilli by the bile, urine, or intestine—is not ignored, the 
authors consider this chemical defence, either by the 
phagocytic ferments or more especially by the paren- 
chymatous cells, to be a predominant factor. 


222 Sedimentation of Red Cells 
B. Enocxsson (Acta Med. Scand., May. 26th, 1931, 
p. 360) has shown that the electrolytes are determining 
factors in the sedimentation rates of red cells. Red 
corpuscles in one and the same suspension can be separated 
into at least two groups with different rates of sedimenta- 
tion, suggesting that structural qualities of the corpuscles 
may also be of significance in determining the sedimenta- 
tion rate. The author has also shown that this differentia- 
tion in the sedimentation rate may be caused by quite 
minute variations in salt concentration such as are not. 
unlikely to occur in vivo under pathological conditions. 


It is suggested that the cause of these phenomena may - 
consist in variations in agglutination produced by different , 
salt concentrations, in conjunction with structural differ- , 


ences in the red cells which may be present even in the 
same blood. 


223 The Suprarenals ,in Experimental Rheumatism 
G. ALEXANDRESCO and MARIE LauTIER (Acta Rheuma- 
tologica, May, 1931, p. 19) made a study of the lesions 
in the suprarenals of monkeys experimentally infected 
with the diplo-streptococcus of rheumatism, with the 
following results. The lesion bore a direct relation to 
the intensity, duration, and method of administration, 
and the form of the micro-organism. In attenuated 
parenteral infection of short duration the suprarenals 
showed a_histo-physiological reaction in the form of 
overactivity which was most marked in the cortex ; this 
reaction was in no way characteristic of rheumatic infec- 
tion. In repeated and prolonged infection by the intes- 
tinal tract with the diplococcal form an_ extensive 
degeneration with defective function of the cortical paren- 
chyma was found at the end of six weeks, together with 
an almost complete necrosis of the medulla, and an intense 
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lympho-connective tissue reaction. In an attenuated ang 
prolonged infection by the intestinal tract the Suprareng| 
parenchyma at the end of three months was much redyq 
quantitatively and qualitatively, both in the cortex ay 
in the medulla, and there was an intense connective tissue 
reaction. Generally speaking, in experimental rheumat 
in monkeys the suprarenals are constantly affected, but 
contrary to what the authors found in the case of th | 
thyroid gland, the histological reactions were in no Way 
characteristic. 


224 Morbid Histology of Pink Disease im: 
Very few necropsies in pink disease have included a mig, 
scopical examination of the nervous system, and, there 
fore, W. G. WyLtite and R. O. STERN (Arch. Dis, jy | 
Childhood, June, 1931, p. 137) record the results of the 
histological examination of this system in seven cases, Jy 
all of these the spinal cords showed the diffuse infiltratig, 
with small cells first described by Paterson and Greenfield 
and considered by those investigators to be glial rathe 
than haematogenous. The present authors agree with this 
conclusion, but they could not demonstrate the existence 
of cellular processes by either neuroglial or microglial 
staining methods. Chromatolysis of the central type was 
found in the anterior horn cells of the spinal cord jg 
five cases; it was more apparent in the lumbo-sacy 
region, particularly extensive in the most chronic case 
and clearly due to an ‘‘ axonal reaction.’’ In only typ 
instances was there any abnormality above the level of 
the medulla. The authors conclude that the essentigl 
lesions in pink disease appear to be situated in the skip. 
and in the nervous system, though it is probable that the 
skin lesion is not pathognomonic. In all the cases the 
clinical symptoms were much in excess of the pathological 
findings, although cellular infiltration was always present, 
and degeneration of the peripheral nerves was found in-foyr, 
cases. Discussing the pathogenesis of this condition; "the 
authors remark that vitamin deficiency can be excluded, 
and that no history of a preceding infection--or- th 
presence of an inflammatory cervical adenitis was obtained, 
Liver therapy proved effective in the general condition o 
some of the patients under observation, the irritability 
and pain quickly subsiding, and there being no recurrence, 


225 Yellow Fever in White Mice 
J. E. Drncer (Zentralbl. f. Bakt., June 24th, 1931, p. 194 
has confirmed and extended the work of Theiler on the 
susceptibility of the white mouse to yellow fever. The 
intracerebral inoculation of mice with 0.05 c.cm. of infec 
tive blood from a rhesus monkey gives rise, after an incube 
tion period of five or six days, to an illness characterized by 
ruffling of the coat, loss of the usual activity, photophobia, 
paresis of the hind legs, tonic and clonic contractions of 
the whole body, and finally coma and death in six to 
nine days. At the necropsy there is found an acute 
encephalitis, often accompanied by dilatation of the skia 
vessels, swelling of the lymph glands, haemorrhages into 
the stomach, erosion of the gastric mucosa, fatty degenera 
tion’ of the liver, and enlargement of the suprarenals. 
‘Microscopically the brain shows dilatation of the capil 
laries, proliferation of the vascular endothelium, and 
cellular infiltration, but no specific eosinophilic inclusion 
bodies, similar to those described by Torres, are to be 
found in the ganglion cells. By the intracerebral passage 
of the brain suspension the disease can be carried 
indefinitely through mice, and even after eighteen passages 
the virus is still capable of giving rise to typical yellow 
fever in monkeys. In the mouse the virus has a strong 
neurotropic affinity, being limited in distribution to the 
central nervous system and the suprarenals. Infection 8 
possible by the subcutaneous, intramuscular, and inte 
peritoneal routes, but the proportion of positive results 
is lower than after intracerebral inoculation, which 5 









almost uniformly successful. Filtration experiments with 
brain suspension in 10 per cent. rabbit serum showed 
the virus readily passed through Seitz filters ; saline solt 
tion was found unsuitable for making suspensions, sine 
it killed the virus very rapidly. The filtrates can be 
neutralized by immune monkey serum. 
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926 Delayed Symptoms in Pneumoconiosis 

A. Britron and J. R. Heap (Journ. Amer. Med. Assoc., 
ane 6th, 1931, p. 1938) report four cases of silicosis, Or 
silicosis and tuberculosis, which developed many years 
after relatively short exposures. One patient showed 
symptoms of silicosis twenty-three years after an exposure 
of only four months ; in the second they developed ten 
ears after an exposure lasting for two years ; in the third 
an interval of fourteen years elapsed before an exposure 
of four years caused any manifest effect ; and in the fourth 
case there was a free period of ten years before an exposure 
to infection of ten years gave rise to extensive pneumo- 
coniosis associated with tuberculosis. The authors remark 
that these instances suggest the necessity of revising the 
conception of the length of exposure required to produce 
the disease. They think it probable that after relatively 
short exposures sufficient dust is deposited in the lungs 
to set up a progressive fibrosis ; only after several years 
does this condition become sufficiently extensive to cause 
symptoms. Alternatively, it may be that the dust alone 
does little harm until it becomes associated with some kind 
of additional infection. In either case it is obvious, they 
urge, that statistics compiled from groups of men still 
engaged in the industry cannot indicate the length of 
exposure necessary to produce the disease. This com- 
plicates seriously the question of insurance compensation, 
and the authors doubt whether claims in such cases would 
be met. In their patients there was a rapid onset of the 
symptoms following pulmonary infections, but they main- 
tain that the disease itself takes as a rule a long time to 
develop. It is therefore unwise to assume that a lengthy 
period of exposure is necessary before real harm can resu!t. 
In all the authors’ cases the intervening period between 
the exposure and the appearance of symptoms was entirely 
healthy, and it was clear that cessation from the work 
in dusty atmospheres had done nothing to arrest the 
process which had then begun. 


227 Multiple Etiology of Hay Fever Attacks 

Though information concerning hay fever has greatly 
increased during recent years, the results of treatment 
are at times disappointing. H. H. GELFAND (Amer. 
Journ. Med. Sci., July, 1931, p. 81) suggests that some 
other sensitivity than that to pollen may be the cause 
of a certain percentage of failures. Reports of four cases 
are presented that tend to show that this multiple hyper- 
sensitivity is a most important factor, and should seriously 
be considered in the treatment of seasonal hay fever. In 
one case the patient suffered from hay fever whenever she 
ate beef or pork. All such patients who resist. desensitiza- 
tion to the specific pollen should be tested also for other 
inhalant irritants and food allergens. When found sensi- 
tive to inhalant proteins, desensitization before as well 
as during the hay fever season is necessary. If one 
special food is indicated, this should be eliminated from 
the diet during the hay fever season. 


228 Cerebral Symptoms in Typhoid Fever 

J. SréHettn (Thése de Paris, 1931, No. 247), who records 
ten illustrative cases, four of which are original, in patients 
aged from 10 to 36, states that numerous and varied 
symptoms of cerebral origin may occur in typhoid fever, 
indicating a diffuse involvement of the brain, all the 
regions of which may be affected separately, together 
or successively. Two principal forms of typhoid en- 
cephalitis may occur—namely, encephalo-typhoid with 
intestinal symptoms, and typhoid fever with cerebral 
manifestations. The intensity of the cerebral reaction in 
typhoid fever ranges from the ordinary nervous typhoid 
syndrome to the severe ataxo-adynamic nervous forms. 





Occasionally the morbid process shows a remarkable 
intensity and unusual symptoms appear. Typhoid en- 
cephalitis in such cases shows a predilection for some 
definite area of the brain, the most characteristic being 
the bulbar, cerebello-spastic, and mesocephalic forms. The 
bulbar form, which is particularly severe, is chiefly 
encountered at the onset, while the mesocephalic form, 
which is met with at the height of the disease, is ushered 
in by muscular hypertonus, and accompanied by paralysis 
of the cranial nerves, often terminating with bulbar 
symptoms. Hypertonus, therefore, is a very valuable 
prognostic symptom, and should be systematically investi- 
gated in typhoid fever. 


229 Post-vaccinal Encephalomyelitis in Australia 

L. Lock woop (Med. Journ. Australia, May 30th, 1931, p. 662) 
records the first example of this condition to be reported 
in Australia. The case, which occurred five years ago, 
was in a stoker, aged 19, in whom the symptoms developed 
twelve days after successful primary vaccination. The 
symptoms were complete loss of all forms of sensation 
and flaccid paralysis in both legs and lower part of 
abdomen, delirium, and broncho-pneumonia. Death took 
place. The diagnosis at the time (1925) was broncho- 
pneumonia and myelitis, but the condition is now thought 
to have been post-vaccinal encephalomyelitis. 








Surgery 
230 Diagnosis of Abdominal Tumours 

Until recently the only method of showing up certain 
abdominal tumours by means of x rays has been the 
introduction of air into the peritoneal cavity by Rauten- 
berg’s method. Radt, however, has recently produced 
a thorium dioxide preparation which is selectively absorbed 
by the reticulo-endothelial system, and is opaque to 
x rays. By means of the intravenous injection of this 
substance, the liver and spleen can be shown up in sharp 
contrast to the other abdominal organs. As an illustration 
of the use of this method, E. E. BauKe (Deut. med. 
Woch., July 3rd, 1931, p. 1148) records the case of a 
man, aged 62, in whom a sub-diaphragmatic tumour, 
apparently calcified, was discovered accidentally on radio- 
graphical examination. The situation of the tumour was 
uncertain, but after the injection of 60 c.cm. of thorium 
dioxide-sol in five doses at intervals of one to two days 
the liver and spleen were clearly outlined, and the 
tumour was found to be centrally placed in the latter 
organ. Since the mass was giving rise to no symptoms, 
and was not detectable on clinical examination, no opera- 
tion was performed, and its exact nature was not decided. 
In a!l probability it was a calcified hydatid cyst or 
solitary tubercle. 


231 Appendicitis in Children 
The problem of appendicitis in children differs from that 
in the case of adults for various reasons, such as the 
difficulty in obtaining satisfactory histories, in making 
physical examinations, and in interpreting the findings. 
L. W. TascuHe (Amer. Journ. Med. Sci., July, 1931, p. 86) 
records a study based on 111 appendicectomies performed 
on children during a period of nine years. Acute appen- 
dicitis is rarely seen before the age of 3; its incidence 
then increases, and it is especially prevalent after 7. In 
children it occurs slightly more often in males than in 
females ; the peak seasonal incidence is in the autumn. 
All the children concerned were under the age of 13, the 
youngest being 2} years o!d. There was a history of one 
or more previous attacks in 31 per cent., and of recent 
previous infection elsewhere in the body in 13 per cent. 
A fair degree of direct correlation was noted between the 
clinical picture and the surg:cal and eaten og ; 
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the degree of ‘correlation, however, is occasionally poor. 
The highest leucocyte counts were found in the cases with 
abscess formation and with diffuse peritonitis ; leucopenia 
was of grave significance, and usually indicated a fatal 
termination. Abnormal urinary findings were present in 
19 per cent. of the cases ; none of these patients was 
operated upon until urinary disease was eliminated. The 
mortality percentage was 6.3, the most frequent cause of 
death being diffuse peritonitis. The interval between 
the onset and the time of operation is held by the author 
to be probably the most important factor in determining 
the prognosis and pathology ; consequently, early diagnosis 
with immediate appendicectomy offers the best hope for 
recovery. 


232 Treatment of Empyema 
Drainage of an empyema by suction through an airtight 
tube is obviously desirable in order to restore the normal 
relations of pleura, lung, and heart, but the methods at 
present in use lead to difficulty in dressing the wound, 
infection of the skin, and development of fistula. More- 
over, in changing the dressings renewed air entry into the 
pleura is liable to occur. For these reasons K. Watz 
(Zentralbl. f. Chir., July 11th, 1931, p. 1789) adopts the 
following technique, which he claims to be very successful. 
Under local anaesthesia an incision 8 to 10 cm. long is 
made in the posterior axillary line, and 4 to 5 cm. of rib 
is removed subperiosteally. Before opening the pleura 
a tunnel is made with forceps from the wound through 
the muscle to open on the skin about 8 cm. in front of 
the wound. A rubber tube is introduced through the 
tunnel, and its inner end is inserted through a small 
puncture into the pleura. While the pus is draining 
through the tube, the wound is stitched up in layers 
with fine catgut. A rubber sleeve can be fitted round 
the tube where it leaves the skin, and be secured by pins 
to strapping on the chest wa!l. The tube is connected 
with a suction apparatus until the end of the treatment, 
and is only removed when no pus has come away for 
several days. The wound heals readily, and only four or 
five changes of dressing may be necessary. This makes 
for the greater comfort of the patient, who is able to move 
much more freely than is usual after empyema operations. 


233 Subcutaneous Emphysema following Aspiration 
of Foreign Body 
P. P. Vinson and H. J. Moerscu (Minnesota Med., July, 
1931, p. 654) report three rare cases of subcutaneous 
emphysema following the passage of a foreign body into 
the respiratory tract. In the first case a boy, aged 6, 
aspirated a metal paper-clip into the right bronchus. 
An x-ray examination revealed partial atelectasis of 
the right lung ; there was a moderate amount of sub- 
cutaneous emphysema over the front of the right side 
of the thorax and neck, the condition completely clear- 
ing up after removal of the clip. In the second case 
there was obstruction of the right main bronchus of 
a boy, aged 3, and marked subcutaneous emphysema 
with air in the pericardial cavity ten days after the 
aspiration of a pea-nut ; part of this was removed and the 
remainder was expelled spontaneously. Upon discharge 
four days later the subcutaneous air had disappeared, 
and that in the pericardial cavity had greatly diminished ; 
a fortnight later the child was reported well. In 
the third case, a girl aged 2}, after aspirating a pea-nut 
developed subcutaneous emphysema of the upper part of 
the thorax and neck, which increased with each spell of 
coughing. An x-ray examination revealed the kernel in 
the right bronchus ; after its removal the child was placed 
in an oxygen chamber, but after twenty-four hours 
tracheotomy had to be performed. The tube was removed 
five days later, and a fortnight after admission the child 
was discharged. In the first case the condition was 


accounted for by the point of the paper-clip piercing the 
bronchial wall during coughing ; in the second and third 
cases the foreign body caused an obstructive emphysema 
with rupture into the mediastinal and subcutaneous tissues, 
though the presence of air in the pericardial cavity in the 
second case is difficult to explain. 
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234 Protein Therapy in Colitis 

H. A. Rarsxky (Med. Journ. and Record, July Ist, 1931 
p. 35) reports good results in non-specific colitis from the 
intramuscular injection of ‘‘ aolan,’’ which is a Colloidal 
lactalbumin solution prepared from milk and freed from 
toxins and bacteria. The initial dose was 3 c.cm. ; this 
was gradually increased up to 10 c.cm. The injections 
were given twice a week for two months, and were ¢op. 
tinued subsequently once a week, once a fortnight 
or once a month, according to the clinical progress. The 
average length of time required by the treatment was gi 
months, but 90 per cent. of the patients showed marked 
clinical improvement at the end of three weeks. There 
was, however, little radiographical evidence of healing in 
under six or seven months. Spastic contractions quick 
yielded to the treatment, and the usually low blooq 
pressure was raised. As a preliminary the patients mugt 
be tested for protein sensitization by the intradermal 
route. In making the therapeutic injections care must 
be taken that the needle does not enter a vein ; the gluteal 
region is the preferable site, and the injections should be 
given slowly while the patient is fasting, or after a light 
meal. While Rafsky is not yet certain as to the final 
permanency of the benefit, he states that 75 per cent. of 
the patients in his series had remained free from symptoms 
so far for an average of eighteen months. 


235 Insulin in Ulcus Cruris 
J. Gaté and P. Barra (Ann. de Derm. et de Syph., June, 
1931, p. 665) record some gratifying results in the treat. 
ment of chronic non-syphilitic ulcers of the leg by insulin; 
moreover, in a refractory syphilitic case the alternation 
of insulin, mercuric cyanide, and neosalvarsan injections 
proved successful. In several diabetic cases chronic ulcers 


healed rapidly under insuiin treatment ; it was also found 


that insulin cured ulcers in patients who had _ hyper 
glycaemia without glycosuria. One ulcer which had 
existed for fourteen years healed in a few weeks. Some 
investigators have suggested the application of insulin 
powder mixed with lactose ; others recommend insulin 
ointment. | Neumarck has reported that insulin has a 
remarkable trophic action when it is injected hypo- 
dermically around the margin of the ulcer. Gaté and 
Barral prefer daily hypodermic injections’ of 15 units of 
insulin ; if improvement follows, this treatment is main 
tained until cicatrization is complete. In some cases it 
is advisab!e to continue the injections at longer intervals 
after recovery, rather than to cease treatment abruptly. 
Insulin is especially useful in ulcers occurring in patients 
whose carbohydrate metabolism is deranged, and in some 
cases of syphilitic or varicose ulceration it proved to be 
a useful adjuvant when ordinary treatment had failed to 
evoke a cure. Increased oral administration of. sugar is 
advisable in refractory cases. It is not claimed that 
insulin is a panacea ; some ulcers improved temporarily, 
but insulin then appeared to lose its effect. 


236 Salicylate Acidosis 

H. Bénarp and F.-P. MERKLEN (C. R. Soc. de Biologie, 
July 3rd, 1931, p. 973) record a case of rheumatism treated 
with sodium salicylate in which coma with Kussmaul’s 
respiration, considerable lowering of the alkaline reserve 
and the appearance of ketone bodies in the urine occurred. 
These symptoms subsided on abandoning the salicylate 
treatment, and administering large doses of sodium 
bicarbonate. As the result of further study the authos 
conclude that such cases are relatively rare, and occ 
only when large, repeated doses of salicylates aft 
employed ; such ill-effects can be avoided by the associ 
tion of equal or doub!e doses of the bicarbonate. 
certain individual idiosyncrasy is apparently also preset 
Distinction must be made between salicylate acidosis 
intoxication. The possibility of this acidosis arising should 
be considered in salicylate treatment, and _ intensilt 
bicarbonate medication should be administered on # 
appearance. 
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237 The Calcium Metabolism in Cataract 
, 1934 Contrary to the observations of those who believe that 
om the rathyroid treatment benefits cataractous lenses, b. BB. 
olloidal kirsy (Arch. of Ophthalmol., May, 1931, p. 754) shows 
d from that the calcium metabolism in patients with cataract 
|. > this falls within the normal limits. It was thought in these 
jections cases. that the blood calcium was increased, that there 
Te con. was a higher calciuin content in the aqueous fluid, and 
rtnight that, therefore, the exhibition of parathyroid extract 
3. The would assist in the elimination of the lenticular calcium. 
was six | xirby points out that there is no relation between the 
marked } cataract of tetany and of senile cataract. As the calcium 
There | excretion is increased by parathyroid therapy, so the blood 
ling in | qlcium figure is raised ; the loss of calcium is at the 
quickly | expense of bone, and this storehouse will be depleted 
blood | pefore any removal is effected from the lens. The author 
ts must J ysed injections of parathormone (which he considers the 
dermal most potent and reliable form of extract) in fourteen cases, 
€ must } for periods varying from five days to six months, but, 
gluteal with the most careful observation, there was either no 
ould be change OF else an increase in the cataract. Thata cataract 
a light J semains stationary is no evidence of removal of existing 
ne final opacities or the prevention of the formation of new ones, 
cent..of f since this is a normal episode in the history of many 
mptoms J cataracts. 


238 The Use of Adrenaline in Progressive Myopia 
M. WreNER (Amer. Journ. Ophthalmol., June, 1931, 
+» June, | p, 520) reports that through further experience he has 
e treat- | confirmed his previous impression that the persistent 
nsulin ; application of adrenaline solution to the eyes tends to 
rnation § jphibit the progressive development of. myopia. In his 
jections preliminary report on the use of this preparation in pro- 
c ulcers gressive myopia he expressed the belief that its exhibition, 
Oo found § if associated with an effort to increase the secretion of 
hyper- F the suprarenals by urging strenuous exercise, tended to 
ch had } check the progress of the condition. With further expe- 
Some } rience he is now more assured that it exerts a favourable 
insulin influence on myopia of the progressive type. Since that 
insulin } teport Incze has stated that myopia is not a disease 
| has a per se, but is a manifestation of a universal congenital 
hypo § asthenia. This constitutional peculiarity of the sclera, 
ité and | the weakness of an asthenic mesenchymal derivative, 
units of especially affecting the elastic elements of the sclera, 
S main- permits the stretching of the globe, and thus the myopic 
cases It change of refraction. Incze believes that in this scleral 
tervals } stretching another phenomenon of asthenia plays its part 
ruptly. | namely, deficiency of adrenaline in the organism, in 
patients | addition to an altered condition of the endocrine function 
in somé { in general. He considers that age and occupation play 
d to be f no part. Wiener, contrary to Incze, found from the 
ailed tO | observation of 159 cases that age was a factor in the 
sugal 8 | development or progress of myopia ; with few exceptions, 
ed that | the patients were of schoo! age, also they were all inclined 
oratily, | to be of the we'l-nourished type, rather than the type 
which he described as “‘ asthenic.’’ Some of the cases 
showed little or no progress during the whole time of 
_, , | treatment. A few improved, and several developed an 
3iologi, } increase in visual acuity even though the refraction did 
treated not change. Even in the cases that progressed unfavour- 
smalls ably, the condition seems to have increased less than 
reserv; # before the use of adrenaline. The author concludes that 
curred, there is a certain type of progressive myopia which is 
licylate favourably influenced by exercise and the local instillation 
sodiul! § of adrenaline. On the other hand, another type definitely 
authos § suggests the presence of some other factor, the nature of 
d occit F which is not yet clear. 
tes ale 
associa 239 Miners’ Nystagmus 
te. AB W. J. Rocue (Brit. Journ. Ophthalmol., April, 1931, 
preset § p. 211) suggests that miners’ nystagmus is a non-organic 
ysis all fF disease, in which the co-ordinate movements of the body, 
x should and particularly of the eyes, are deprived of their co- 
tensifiel § otdination in consequence of changes in the afferent im- 
on I8@ pulses received from the eyes and internal ear ; altered 
teflex efferent impulses are therefore transmitted to the 














musculature. These efferent impulses are changed in fre- 
quency and amplitude, and so the normal tone of the 
muscles is modified. In order to adapt the eye to poor 
illumination the efferent sensations travelling to the iris 
sphincter and ciliary muscle are inhibited, the sym- 
pathetic fibres are stimulated, the stimuli producing con- 
vergence are augmented, and, as a result, the amount 
of nervous energy required for inhibition and stimulation 
is much increased. The peripheral visual apparatus which 
is being used for form vision becomes fatigued ; the oculo- 
motor system tires, and may be disorganized by the 
abnormal inhibitions and stimulations. As a result of 
these altered sensations in the visual apparatus, oculo- 
motor system, and internal ears, the co-ordinating function 
of the posterior longitudina! bundle is very much affected. 
Roche adds that alteration in sensation occurs in both 
internal ears in nystagmus, and discusses the way in which 
this is brought about. He concludes with recommenda- 
tions for improving the lighting in mines, and adds that 
the sons of nystagmus patients should not be employed 
underground. 


240 Lagleyze-Von Hippel Disease 
J. L. Pavia and M. Dussetporp (Rev. Oto-Neuro- 
Oftalmol. y de Civ. Neurol., May, 1931, p. 189) report a 
case of this condition, of which only twenty to thirty 
examples are recorded. Its characteristic features are as 
follows: (1) a change in the retinal vessels, which become 
extremely sinuous, increase in size, and anastomose with 
one another ; (2) the presence of small reddish globules 
varying in number and size, which appear to be superficial 
haemorrhages or aneurysms, and into which the sinuous 
vessels enter (these two changes first appear as a rule 
at the periphery of the fundus) ; and (3) the formation of 
white spots disseminated over the posterior pole of the 
retina, which becomes thickened. The disease begins in 
early life, vision being preserved for a long time. Blind- 
ness ensues after many years owing to extension of the 
lesions throughout the retina. Histologicaliy there is 
proliferation of the capillaries and neuroglia, with destruc- 
tion of the rods and cones, and formation of cystic spaces. 
The etiology is unknown, and no treatment is of any 
avail. Many cases have terminated fatally owing to the 
development of vascular tumours in the cerebellum. Post- 
mortem tumours or cysts are frequently found in the 
pancreas, kidneys, and suprarenals. The present case 
occurred in a man aged 25, and the issue is not recorded. 





Obstetrics and Gynaecology 





241 The Occipito-Posierior Position 
S. M. Dopek (Journ. Amer. Med. Assoc., May 16th, 1931, 
p. 1660) reports a study of the occipito-posterior presenta- 
tion, one of the most serious obstetrical complications. 
It occurred in 514 (29.8 per cent.) of 1,723 cases of vertex 
presentation during 21 months at the Cleveland Maternity 
Hospital, and accurate diagnosis is important for its proper 
management. Abdominal palpation and auscultation 
with rectal examinations and a close observation of the 
course of labour are excellent diagnostic aids ; vaginal 
examination is rarely necessary. Only few foetuses in 
persistent occipito-posterior positions will rotate spontan- 
eously after 2 to 2} hours of second stage labour, and 
foetal loss from intracranial haemorrhage after three hours 
of this stage warrants correction of the position and 
delivery. Internal podalic version is held to be the best 
method when the greatest diameter of the foetal head 
is arrested at the peivic brim. The persistent occipito- 
posterior foetus which has descended below the pelvic 
brim should be rotated by the modified Scanzoni 
manceuvre of Bill. Some foetuses after rotating 90 degrees 
remain in the transverse diameter of the maternal pelvis ; 
completion of rotation with forceps extraction is recom- 
mended in these cases. Manual rotation is unwise because 
of complications due to displacement and manipulation of 
the head. Delivery in the persistent occipito-posterior 
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position is dangerous to the child, and unnecessary. In 
the present series of cases only one was delivered in this 
position, and eighteen by Caesarean section. The mortality 
for full-term infants from all causes was 3.9 per cent. ; 
pulmonary emboli caused the only two maternal deaths. 


242 Diagnosis of Carcinoma of the Corpus Uteri 

TIXIER and PoLLtosson (La Gynécol., May, 1931, p. 298) 
from a study of thirty-one cases of carcinoma of the body 
of the uterus draw the following conclusions. A patient 
with post-menopausal uterine bleeding, if she has not a 
cervical carcinoma, has almost certainly one of the body 
of the uterus. The first sign of this consists in bleeding, 
continuous rather than intermittent, and scanty rather 
than profuse ; pain comes later. The general health 
remains good for a considerable time, and slight fever, 
up to about 100.5°, is common. At an early stage 
bimanual examination is more often deceptive than useful 
in diagnosis. Both the cervix and body of the uterus 
usually appear smal! and mobile ; the fornices are supple, 
and the parametria free. Intrauterine manceuvres, such as 
dilatation, curetting, sounding, biopsy, and lipiodol injec- 
tions, are dangerous in old patients whose symptoms point 
to cancer of the body ; the cavity is intensely septic and 
the wall friable. In younger patients, in whom, however, 
carcinoma of the body is rarer, exploration of the uterus 
is invaluable in the differential diagnosis from placental 
retention, chorion-epithelioma, and intrauterine polypus. 
If post-menopausal haemorrhage is met with in a patient 
having a uterine myoma, the existence of the latter is no 
excuse for taking no action ; the haemorrhage points to 
carcinoma of the artery, if not of the corpus uteri. 


243 + Urinary Incontinence following Childbirth 

H. W. Jounston (Surg., Gynecol. and Obstet., July, 1931, 
p. 97) describes an operation for the distressing urinary 
incontinence which so frequently foilows childbirth. The 
condition depends on displacement of the upper part of 
the urethra—namely, that part held in position by the 
triangular ligament, and surrounded by the _ sphincter 
urethrae. If the latter is torn, sagging of the upper part 
of the urethra occurs, and the urethra becomes displaced, 
with consequent incontinence. A few operations, per- 
formed for the relief of this condition, are briefly reviewed. 
Johnston believes that cure can be obtained by bringing 
into apposition the torn ends of the sphincter urethrae 
muscle. With the patient in the lithotomy position, a 
catheter is introduced into the bladder, and gentle traction 
causes the neck to come into view. The anterior vaginal 
wall is medially incised, and the flaps are reflected 
laterally. Below the neck of the bladder the deep layer 
of the trigone can be seen, and by careful dissection the 
torn ends of the sphincter can be isolated and freed. The 
catheter is withdrawn and the torn muscle ends sutured, 
the deep layer of the trigone being included in the first 
stitch. The redundant vaginal mucosa is then excised. 
Haemorrhage, always troublesome, must be controlled and 
the field left dry. A permanent catheter is introduced 
and retained for four days. The patient is given 5 grains of 
urotropine thrice daily, and is kept in a_ semi-sitting 
position. Of six cases observed for three to twelve months 
after having been treated by this method, cure ensued in 
five ; the remaining cases failed owing to separation of the 
stitches due to an infected haematoma. 


244. Diagnosis of Neo-natal Frac:ure of the Clavicle 
Clavicular fracture occurs in 1 per cent. of a!l births, and 
H. N. Sanrorp (Amer. Journ. Dis. Child., June, 1931, 
p. 1304) commends the Moro reflex for its diagnosis. On 
placing an infant on a table, and then forcibly striking 
the table on either side of the child, a motor reaction is 
obtained. The arms are suddenly thrown out in an 
embrace attitude, describing an arc, and tending to 
approach one another with a slight tremor ; the fingers 
are at first spread and then closed. Sanford tested this 
reflex on 465 newborn infants during the first ten to 
fourteen days of life. There were several conditions in 
which the reflex was absent symmetrically for various 
periods of time during the first ten days, but there were 
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no cases in which it was asymmetrical for more than 
first twenty-four hours, except in fracture of the Clavie 
On the side of the fracture there was no response for te 
first two weeks, until the callus was well formed, The 
were no cases of unilateral brachial palsy in this series 
but other observers have noticed that these cases react in 
exactly the same way as fractures of the clavicle, 
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245 The Haematology of Certain Leukaemias 

M. Lasse, R. Boutin, and M. PEtREsco (C. R. Soe, de 
Biologie, June 19th, 1931, p. 657) have found that the 
phenomenon of splenic contraction following the admip. 
istration of adrenaline (the test of Weil and Isch-Wall) 
though needless in typical cases of acute leukaemia, jg 
of great diagnostic value in certain doubtful ones—fo, 
example, those showing a low, practically normal leyco. 
cyte count, an intense anaemia, and numerous normo 
blasts and megaloblasts. The haematological _reactiong 
in two cases. fifteen minutes after the intramusculg 
injection of 1 mg. of adrenaline were as follows: a slight 
hyper-erythrocytosis of about 250,000 ; a marked hyper. 
leucocytosis, usually double that figure ; the appearance of 
young cells (haemohistioblasts and haemocytoblasts) not 
seen in earlier examinations ; and an increase in thog 
previously found. A rare reaction noted was an increase 
in the myeloblasts with Auer’s bodies after the injection; 
this diminished if the injection was repeated in twenty. 
four hours, but again increased on its repetition afte 
some days. The slight erythrocytic reaction must not be 
considered as an absence of reaction, but as an index of 
the degree of myelomatous or lymphomatous invasion of 
the spleen to the detriment of the red pulp. This reaction 
approaches normal in proportion to the splenic invasioa, 
and is weak or absent as the myelomatosis or lymphomas 
tosis becomes more complete. 


246 Cultivation of Vaccinia Virus from Human Lymph 
E. G. Nauck and E. PascHen (Zentralbl. f. Bakt., July 
13th, 1931, p. 312) report the cultivation in vitro of the 
vaccinia virus from a specimen of human lymph. The 
lymph, which come from the 62nd arm-to-arm passage, was 
put up in tissue culture with spleen or testicle, heparinized 
plasma, and tissue extract. Incubation and subcultivation 
were performed under the usual conditions.  Titrations 
were made on the third, fourth, and sixth passages, using 
the rabbit’s cornea, and it was found that multiplication 
of the virus had occurred. This appears to be the first 
time that direct cultivation from human lymph has been 
performed. 


247 Infectivity for Monkeys of a Typhus-like 

Disease at Toulon 
MARCANDIER, PLazy, Le Cuyurton, and R. Prrot (Bull, 
Acad. Méd., June 28rd, 1931, p. 1012) have studied an 
exanthematic fever observed on board certain ships at 
Toulon. This fever appears to be similar to the exat- 
thematic fever of Marseilles, the close relationship of which 
to true typhus is now generally recognized. Blood was 
taken from three patients, each of whom gave a positive 
Weil-Felix reaction in a titre of 1 in 640, and was 
inoculated intraperitoneally in 8 to 15 c.cm. doses into 
Callithrix and Cercocebus monkeys. Of four monkeys 
inoculated three developed fever about eight or nine days 
later ; when tested two or three months later for theif 
resistance to the true typhus virus—by intraperitoneal 
inoculation of one-thirtieth of the brain of a guinea-pig 
on the third day of illness—they were found to be immune. 
The fourth monkey did not develop fever, and was late 
found to be susceptible to the typhus virus, as were als 
two control monkeys. The disease conferred by th 
inoculation of the monkeys with the blood of patient 
was successfully passed on to two further monkeys, each 
of which developed an immunity to typhus. Judgitg 
by the immunity test, therefore, the authors conclude that 
the exanthematic fever of Toulon is an attenuated fom 
of true typhus. 
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248 ° Etiology and Treatment of Obesity 

¢. W. NIssLER, EN Suut Tar, and B. Gorpon (New York 
State Journ. of Med., July 15th, 1931, p. 187), commenting 
on the lack of constant success in treating obesity by 
endocrine medication, hold that there is no characteristic 
disturbance of metabolism in the obese ; on the whole 
their basal metabolism has been found normal, or even 
slightly above the average. The difference should be 
sought rather in the manner of their food metabolism. 
Experiments made in 1928 showed that obese persons 
on g@ restricted carbohydrate diet exhibited mild hypo- 
glycaemic symptoms, with sometimes a small drop in 
blood sugar, easily remedied by sugar administration. A 
“vicious circle ’’ is suggested, beginning with over-con- 
sumption of carbohydrate from greed or example ; this is 
followed by over-production of insulin, and so by a con- 
tinuation of carbohydrate excess. Observation of 500 
obese persons showed that heredity was of less importance 
than habit and example ; there was a general decline in 
work output and energy, with increase of fat, and increase 
of hunger and weakness on exertion ; tabulation of food 
intakes showed a normal level of fat and protein intake, 
but a high level of carbohydrate. Blood-sugar levels were 
normal in 65 per cent., low in 15 per cent., and high in 
the remainder ; with reduction of carbohydrate, hypo- 
glycaemic symptoms were much more prominent than an 
actual fall in the blood-sugar levels. Treatment aims at 
the redistribution of carbohydrate intake, which appears 
to reduce weight and remove an abnormal desire for food. 
The plan is to keep patients under observation on their 
ordinary diet, securing their co-operation in tabulating 
accurately the daily average intake of food. Later, 
keeping to the usual meal times, and not altering the 
protein, fat, or water intake, an attempt is made to reduce 
the carbohydrate intake by two-thirds. Dextrose, up to 
a total of 20 to 40 grams daily, is given between meals, 
at half-hourly intervals in doses of 2 to 4 grams, from 9.30 
tolla.m., 2.30 to5 p.m., and 8 to9 p.m. A satisfactory 
loss of weight was achieved in 65 per cent. of women 
treated by this method. The authors insist that increase 
of carbohydrate intake is the essential factor in the com- 
mencement of obesity, and consider that, except in cases 
of myxoedema and the Froelich syndrome, glandular 
disturbances in the obese are the effect and not the cause 
of their condition. 


249 Alcohol as a cause of Urethral Discharge 

C.M. Wuitney (New England Journ. of Med., July 2nd, 
1931, p. 20) has observed that, during the last ten years 
in the United States many more cases of non-specific 
uwethral discharge have presented themselves for treatment 
than previously. Such patients had not been exposed 
to venereal infection, and bacteriological examinations 
were negative for gonococci. The type of discharge ranged 
from the mucoid to the purulent ; its quantity varied 
with the amount of alcohol taken and the varying sensi- 
tivity of the urogenital mucous membranes. The most 
frequent causative agent was found to be synthetic gin. 
An inquiry addressed to the State Department of Health 
tlicited the reply that repeated experiments had failed 
to show anything of a toxic nature present in these illicit 
liquors other than the alcohol itself, the bulk of the fluid 
being pure ethyl alcohol. Some denatured alcohols, 
however, contained methyl alcohol. Whitney therefore 
concluded that the urethral irritation was not due to any 
chemicals coming over in the distillate, but to the alcohol 
self. He suggests that possibly a higher percentage of 
alcohol is present in synthetic or adulterated liquor. A 


_ cond factor to be considered is the changed drinking 


bits of the majority of the people. Since beer is not 





now obtainable, more whisky and gin are consumed by 
the people who previously drank it. No case was 
reported where the drinking had been in moderation. 
The latent period was usually 24 to 48 hours ; there was 
no dysuria, but a slight prostatic tenderness was detected. 
The condition usually cleared up quite readily on a 
mixture of potassium citrate and tincture of hyoscyamus, 
together with local injections of potassium permanganate 
or neo-silvol. No complications were observed. 


250 Acute Benign Lymphocytic Meningitis 

C. Brret (Thése de Paris, 1931, No. 191), who records 
nine illustrative cases, one of which is original, in patients 
aged from 15 to 45, states that acute benign lymphocytic 
meningitis may be due to a special as yet undetermined 
virus, an attenuated filterable tuberculous virus, or to the 
virus of poliomye'itis or epidemic encephalitis. It is 
characterized clinically by the appearance of the patient, 
who does not assume the usual hostile attitude, the fre- 
quent absence of squint and photophobia, improvement 
as the result of lumbar puncture, and an invariably 
favourable course. It is, indicated bacteriologicaliy by 
the absence of tubercle bacilli or any other visible micro- 
organisms, and cytologically by an abundant lympho- 
cytosis. The increase in albumin is generally moderate 
compared with the excessive lymphocytosis. The 
etiology and pathogenesis of acute benign lymphocytic 
meningitis are still under discussion, but in view of the 
diplopia and excess of sugar in the spinal fluid in his case 
Biret is inclined to regard it as a meningeal form of 
epidemic encephalitis. 


251 Multiple Extra-genital Soft Sores 

A. CEDERBERG (Derm. Woch., July 4th, 1931, p. 1074), 
who records an illustrative case, states that an extra- 
genital soft sore is not a rarity, since Cheinisse collected 
99 examples out of 3,956 cases of soft sore. Two kinds 
of extra-genital soft sore may be described. The first is 
a heterogeneous form in which the patient contracts an 
extra-genital soft sore directly from another person, as in 
a case recently seen by Cederberg of, chancroid of the lip 
resulting from perverse practices ; the second and more 
usual form results from auto-inoculation in a patient with 
soft sores in the genitals. Cederberg’s case was a man, 
aged 23, who deve'oped multiple soft sores on the prepuce 
a few days after coitus. About a week later he damaged 
the middle joint of his left index, which after ten days 
began to swell. The area surrounding the nail sub- 
sequently became affected, and a week afterwards the 
corresponding area around the nail of the right index 
was involved. Bacteriological examination of all three 
lesions showed the presence of Ducrey’s bacillus, and also 
of T. pallidum. The Wassermann reaction was also 
negative. A rapid cure of the adenitis in the axillae was 
effected by a specific vaccine treatment. 


252 Etiology of Coronary Disease 
J. B. Herrick (Amer. Heart Journ.,. June, 1931, p. 589) 
believes that the incidence of coronary thrombosis is 
increasing, possibly owing to the growing frequency of 
arterio-sclerosis and hypertension, and the greater expecta- 
tion of life. The role of infection with consequent coron- 
ary arteritis is discussed, and it is suggested that some of 
the patients now suffering from coronary obstruction may 
date their arterial lesions from the influenza pandemic 
of 1918. Painless cardiac infarction is mentioned ; in 
these patients a gradual and progressive coronary sclerosis 
has probably preceded the final occlusion, so that when 
this occurs the affected region of the heart is already 
inactive and anaesthetized by ischaemia. Clinica! features 
depend upon the swiftness of the obstruction, and the 
author suggests that when the failing heart (other than 
that of rheumatism or syphilis) gives out unusually rapidly, 
when cardiac asthma and acute pulmonary oedema are 
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associated with a drop in a previously high blood pressure, 
and perhaps gallop rhythm and a feeble apex impulse, 
then probably there has been a coronary occlusion with 
resulting necrosis. The electrocardiographic abnormalities 
in infarction are described, and the progressive changes in 
the curve during the succeeding weeks are stressed. It is 
believed that further investigations will show the means 
by which the affected area of muscle and the corresponding 
vessel may be localized. Reviewing the aortic and 
coronary hypotheses of the production of pain in angina 
pectoris, the author mentions among others the following 
facts in support of the latter theory: the similarity of the 
pain in angina and that in thrombosis, which is obviously 
derived from the heart muscle ; the rarity of infarction 


in rheumatic and toxic hearts, in which lesions of the | 


coronaries are very unusual ; and the transitory electro- 
cardiographic changes resembling those at the commence- 
ment of infarction, which have been observed in some 
attacks of angina pectoris. 


253 Subcutaneous Juxta-articular Nodules 
Subcutaneous fibroid nodules of the juxta-articular type 
were first described by Jeanselme in 1901 ; syphilis, yaws, 
and rheumatic and numerous other diseases have been 
said to be etiological factors. .H. H. Hopkins (Bull. 
Johns Hopkins Hosp., July, 1931, p. 5) records a study 


of 14 cases of this condition. In 12 the nodes were 
syphilitic, and in 2 were associated with chronic infectious 
arthritis. The former healed completely under anti- 


syphilitic treatment, the latter did not. The _histo- 
pathology of the syphititic nodules was not conclusively 
characteristic of syphi'is, and could not be differentiated 
from that of the other nodes. Spirochaetes were not found 
in the syphilitic nodes, and one rabbit inoculation was 
negative. Hopkins believes that .subcutaneous juxta- 
articular nodules are not pathognomonic of any single 
disease ; they may be simulated by xanthoma. 





Surgery 





254 The Risk of Embolism from Injected Varicose 
Veins 
O. Horn and J. Focep (Ugeskrift for Laeger, June 11th, 
1931, p. 625) note that although the treatment of varicose 
veins by the injection of chemicals has passed the experi- 
mental stage, having proved itself a rational form of 
treatment for suitably chosen cases, the fear of embolism 
still deters many from practising it. There are two reasons 
for this hesitant attitude. In the first place, most of the 
records of cases of embolism following this treatment are 
so incomplete that it is difficult to form any definite 
opinion on the merits of each case, the result being a 
vague, but general, state of suspicion. In the second 
place, this treatment is looked at askance by the numerous 
practitioners who still misunderstand its mechanism, 
imagining that the injection forthwith promotes a thrombus 
from the blood present in the vein at the time of the 
injection. Its action depends, however, on the ability of 
the injected chemical to injure the intima so that a 
thrombus is deposited little by little on it, hardening in 
the process, and finally establishing a firm organic union 
with the wall of the vein. The ascending venitis (Sicard’s 
‘* veinite ascendante ’’) may occur as often as once in 
every hundred injections, however skilfully the injection 
has been given, and may disturb both the patient and his 
doctor, but it shows no tendency to provoke embolism. 
This venitis develops some days after an injection, the 
vein becoming swollen, tender, and hard, and the skin 
over it red, oedematous, tense, and shining, for a distance 
of some 10 to 12 cm.—that is, far beyond the site of the 
injection. Clinically, this ascendiag, or chemical, phlebitis 
differs from the ordinary infectious phlebitis in the absence 
of severe and persistent pain, in only a slight rise of 
temperature, and in the disappearance of all the above 
alarming signs within a few days, whether the patient 
remains up and about or rests. The authors have neither 
heard of, nor themselves experienced, a case of ascending 
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venitis ending in embolism, and they trace this immunj 
to the following facts: the blood stream is usually retro. 
grade in the veins concerned, and the ascending thrombys 
starts from, and is an organic part of, the thrombys 


securely established at the site of injection. 
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255 Treatment of Polyarthritis with Ankylosis 
R. LericHe and A. Junc (Lyon Chirurgical, July-August 
1931, p. 408) describe twenty cases of ankylosis associated 
with polyarthritis ; they conclude that the anatomic 
morphology of the disease remains constant whatever thy 
causative factor may be. In certain cases the ankylosis 
is accompanied by an excess of calcium in the blood. Jy 
these cases operations on the parathyroids have improved 
the condition ; they should be undertaken as soon as the 
hypercalcaemia has become estab!ished, and_ before the 
ankylosis is complete. The progress of the disease ig g 
rapid that this operation is one of urgency. There ap 


three types of polyarthritic ankylosis: cases which haye. 


an infectious or gouty origin and in which the calciug 
content is normal ; those in which no infectious cause cap 
be found, but in which hypercalcaemia may be present; ang 
those cases which are accompanied by hypocalcaemia, o 
normal ca'cium content, without infection. Of the twenty 
cases reported, three patients had hyperca!caemia aggo. 
ciated with certain clinical signs of hyperparathyroidism, 
In these cases parathyroidectomy or ligature of the 
thyroid artery was performed, and was followed by the 
amelioration of symptoms and the reduction of the 
calcium contents. In two cases the improvement lasted 
for four months, and in the third case for six weeks. There 
were seven cases of unknown etiology in which the calciug 
was normal or diminished, and ten with definite infectioy 
or gouty origin in which the calcaemia was normal, I 
these cases operation is of no value. jf 


256 Surgical Treatment of Exophthalmic Goitre 
A. LAWEN (Zentralbl. f. Chiv., August Ist, 1931, p. 1938) 
describes the technique which he finds the most satis 
factory in preventing post-operative mortality in Graves 
disease. The patient is treated with Lugol’s iodine solution 
for a period ranging from eight days to several weeks, 
other drugs being used only where there is serious cardiac 
involvement. During this time the pulse rate and the 
basal metabolic rate fall, especially during the first few 
days, as the patient becomes acclimatized to hospital 
conditions. The weight is considered a better guide to 
the patient’s condition than the metabolic rate ; thos 
patients showing a steady loss of weight, in spite of iodine 
and rest, are always serious surgical risks. The four 
thyroid arteries are then ligatured in one or two stages. 
This operation is usually followed by general improve 
ment and increase of weight, though it has little effect 
on the metabolic rate ; occasionally severe and even fata 
reactions may ensue. After a period of some weeks 
thyroidectomy is undertaken. In all operations generd 
ether anaesthesia is used, though in some cases smal 
doses of avertin are given by the rectum. In 100 opete 
tions on 48 patients only two deaths have occurred ; maly 
had previously received x-ray treatment unsuccessfully. 


257 Alkaline Incrusted Cystitis 
M. Zicier (Urol. and Cut. Rev., August, 1931, p. 499), 
who records an illustrative case, states that incrusted 
cystitis with alkaline urine is caused by the implantation 
of B. proteus ammoniae in a bladder which is already the 
site of some form of inflammation or tumour. The # 
crustations are the result of the breaking up of urea itd 
carbon dioxide and ammonia, with the precipitation of tht 
alkaline inorganic salts. Trauma due to catheterizati 
or instrumentation for stricture of the urethra, or pt 
static hypertrophy, or most frequently to childbirth, is t# 
most common predisposing cause. The incrustations maf 
effect either localized areas or the whole of the Dladdé, 
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but the trigone, internal sphincter, and posterior ureth# 
are areas of predilection. The incrustations may 

pointed or flat, or may be associated with calculi; ™ 
bleeding surfaces are found when the incrustations # 
scraped off. Zigler’s case was remarkable for the follows 
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a ~ : 
reasons. The patient was a man aged 34, whereas most 
cases occur in older patients ; he had injured the right 
kidney 22 years previously by a fall. B. proteus ammoniae 
was obtained in pure culture from both kidneys by cysto- 
The case was one of alkaline incrusted cystitis 
rather than the usual acid incrustation cystitis. | The 
patient was a man, and the number of cases occurring in 
the female outnumber those in the male by about two to 
one. There was an associated mild pyelitis, though the 
eat majority of cases have cystitis only. There was no 
obstruction either in the form of stricture or prostatic 
hypertrophy. . The case was an exception to the rule in 
alkaline incrusted cystitis in that there was hardly any 
plood in the urine, whereas in this condition there is 
usually a large amount of blood and a small amount of 
pus ; this contrasts with ordinary cystitis, in which there 
is much pus and little or no blood. 


258 Syphilitic Synovitis of the Knee 

_§. NEVIASER (Journ. Bone and Joint Surg., July, 1931, 
p. 566) states that syphilitic. synovitis of the knee, 
especially in children, is very often wrongly diagnosed ; 
a great cause of error is the fact that x-ray examinations 
are always negative. The congenital form occurs as a 
chronic synovitis, and a persistent hydrops of both knees 
jgnot uncommon. Pain and tenderness are less than the 
swelling and presence of fluid would indicate. In all of 
the author’s cases, the Wassermann reaction of the joint 
fluid was positive, and also that of the blood in all but 
one. It is very important to examine both the joint fluid 
and blood for this reaction, since early diagnosis before 
bone involvement is most essential ; after the bone has 
been invaded, a resulting good functional joint is doubtful, 
even though intensive treatment is given. A history of 
trauma does not eliminate the possibility of syphilis, since 
association of the two is not infrequent. A relatively 
painless, chronic hydrops of the knee with a negative 
xtay examination should arouse a suspicion of syphilis. 
Early cases respond quickly to specific treatment ; in the 
late second or third stage of the acquired form, treatment 
is not as beneficial to the joint condition. Abstracts of 
three illustrative case reports are given. 





Therapeutics 





259 Treatment of Phlebitis 

G. Rosst (Il Policlinico, Sez. Prat., July 13th, 1931, 
p. 989) records eleven cases of phlebitis in patients aged 
from 16 to 46, eight of which were post-operative, one 
puerperal, and two primary, in which Termier’s method 
of application of three or four leeches to the root of the 
affected limb constantly yielded rapid and brilliant results, 
as shown by disappearance of the oedema, the rapid dis- 
appearance of pain and feeling of heaviness in the limb 
which is characteristic of phlebitis, the fall of temperature, 
and the absence of any sequels. The treatment is only 
suitable for post-operative and puerperal phlebitis, and 
Itis essential for success that the leeches should be applied 
at the onset of the inflammation. 


260 Treatment of Lobar Pneumonia 

W. D. Surtirr and M. Frxcranp (Journ. Amer. Med. 
Assoc., May 2nd, 1931, p. 1465) comment on the clinical 
course of Type I lobar pneumonia treated with concentrated 
pheumococcal antibody (Felton) as observed in 28 patients 
of a group of 59. In the majority the type of pneumo- 
Coccus was determined within six hours of obtaining the 
sputum, and a bivalent antibody, concentrated by Felton’s 
method and potent in mouse protection tests against 
the pneumococcal Types I and II, was used. The patients 
treated in this way early in the disease showed a 
fall in temperature averaging from 20 to 24 hours, as 
contrasted with a similar fall ranging from 48 to 
44 hours in those not so treated; in cases coming 
under observation after the fourth day from the onset 
there was no great difference in the average course of the 
disease between the treated and the untreated patients. 
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The difference in favour of the treated patients was greatest 
when the injections were given earliest in the disease, 
and decreased progressively as the treatment was delayed. 
The specific therapeutic action of the serum was seen in a 
shortening of the disease, in an immediately striking effect 
on the bacteriaemia present, in the hindering or preventing 
of the development of positive blood cultures, and in a 
diminution in the incidence of spreading areas of con- 
solidation. The authors stress the importance of early 
diagnosis, rapidity in determining the type of pneumo- 
coccus, and the imperative value of specific treatment in 
lobar pneumonia. 


261 Treatment of Pneumonia by Colloid Iodine 

Since all cases of pneumonia may be generalized as septi- 
caemic, and markedly beneficial results followed the use 
of colloidal iodine in a case of pulmonary blastomycosis 
presenting features of atypical pneumonia, R. V. MURPHY 
(Irish Journ. Med. Sci., July, 1931, p. 289) has tried this 
drug in cases of ordinary pneumonias. His results were 
very encouraging, and he suggests that this treatment 
may be useful in other conditions also. In the first two 
cases, 10 c.cm. of a 0.2 per cent. colloidal iodine were 
injected intravenously ; subsequently the strength was 
increased to 0.4 and 0.8 per cent., and these doses have 
since been used. There are said to be no contraindications 
to the use of the drug in pneumonia, and no ill-effects 
follow its administration ; the most striking result is an 
early abatement of the toxaemia. Primary and recurrent 
cases respond rapidly and satisfactorily in a few hours, 
secondary and complicated ones in eight to twelve hours ; 
aged, feeble subjects do not react so well. The earlier that 
the colloidal iodine is given, the less liability is there to 
complications and sequels. Though its oral administra- 
tion is of no effect, the results of intravenous injections 
can be intensified by introducing the preparation by 
additional routes. The ordinary routine treatment of 
pneumonia must be followed, and a favourable environ- 
ment be maintained. Short, tabulated notes of twenty- 
seven pneumonic cases treated by this method are 
appended. 


262 Treatment of Secondary Anaem’a 

K. C. SmiTHBURN, J. M. Masters, and L. G. ZERFAS 
(Journ. Lab. and Clin. Med., June, 1931, p.* 858) have 
studied 31 cases of secondary anaemia of various types 
arising from severe or repeated haemorrhage, infection, 
cancer, lead poisoning, and one sickle-cell anaemia. As 
therapeutic agents they employed organic and inorganic 
iron in solution and in powder ; liver ; and combinations 
of liver extract and iron. In the case of sickle-cell 
anaemia, in two cases of advanced tuberculosis, and in 
two cases of cancer no response was observed after iron 
therapy. In some instances there was improvement in the 
amount of haemoglobin and the red cell count without ap- 
preciable reticulosis ; in some the colour index was raised ; 
in a few cases the red cells increased in number more 
than the amount of haemoglobin, and the colour index 
was lowered. Reticulocytosis began after treatment for 
four or five days; whereas in pernicious anaemia the 
reticulocyte response to liver and stomach extracts is not 
appreciable if the red cells are above 3 million per c.mm., 
in these secondary anaemias the response was observed 
when the level of the red cells was above 3 millions. It 
was concluded that the results of iron therapy are not 
marked when the amount of iron in the body has been 
depleted by long-continued anaemia from prolonged loss 
of blood. The authors consider it reasonable to believe 
that haemorrhage may cause reticulocytosis, but it does 
not follow that the patient who has a_ spontaneous 
reticulocytosis following haemorrhage, and who continues 
to bleed, will show an intensified formation of haemoglobin 
and an increased number of erythrocytes. 


263 Cortical Suprarenal Extracts in Addison’s Disease 
S. L. Simpson (Journ. Physiol., June 6th, 1931, p. 4) 
reports a case of an almost moribund patient with 
Addison’s disease, who was successfully treated with the 
cortical extract of Swingle and Pffifmer. She received 
6 c.cm. of extract intravenously twice a day for four days, 
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by which time there was obvious clinical improvement. 
No more extract being available, adrenaline was given 
hypodermically in 5-minim doses twice a day for two 
months, since when the patient has maintained good 
health and gained a stone in weight. The author adds 
that he has treated five other cases of this disease with 
the cortical extract made according to the formula of 
Swingle and Pffifmer. The signs of improvement which 
result are gain in strength and weight, cessation of the 
nausea and vomiting, and fading of pigmentation ; the 
symptomatic improvement precedes the rise of blood 
pressure. Biochemical investigations indicate that the 
blood urea figure in these cases tends to be high and the 
blood sugar low. The cortical extract reduces the blood 
urea content to normal values, but has no immediate 
effect on the blood sugar ; whether it ultimately causes 
a rise in blood sugar to normal levels in Addison’s disease 
seems at present to be uncertain. The author suggests 
that the low sugar figure in this condition may be due 
to the absence of suprarenal secretion. This is supported 
by the fact that the figure rises to the normal after hypo- 
dermic injections of 10 minims of a 1 in 1,000 solution 
of adrenaline. 





e 
Radiology 
264 Radiography of Pulmonary Vessz-ls 

E. Moniz, L. DE CarvaLuo, and A. Lima (Bull. de l’Acad. 
de Méd., April 14th, 1931, p. 627) have successfully 
mapped radiographically the network of pulmonary vesse!s 
by means of a strong solution of sodium iodide. After 
several failures’ when the solution was injected into the 
subclavian and jugular veins, they heard of Forssmann’s 
success in passing a long sound from the arm into the 
right auricle. They repeated this manceuvre, and injected 
8 c.cm. of an 80 per cent. solution of sodium iodide into 
the keart, while simultaneously retarding by pressure 
the circulation in the thighs, the other arm, and the neck. 
Angio-pneumography produces in these circumstances an 
appearance as if the lungs had been dissected to display 
the pulmonary vascular tree. Later a stronger solution 
containing 120 grams of the salt in 100 c.cm. of water was 
used without ill effect on the patient, save an occasional 
slight cough. Among possible clinical applications are the 
diagnosis of vascular and other tumours and the investiga- 
tion of certain forms of tuberculosis. Further work with 
this promising new method of investigation is being 
undertaken. 


265 X-Ray Treatment of Agranulccytic Angina 

K. NemHarbt (Miinch. med. Woch., April 24th, 1931, 
p. 711) reports a typical case of agranulocytic angina, in 
a female aged 42, who started with the usual severe throat 
infection. A white cell count of 2,800 per c.mm. was 
found, 97 per cent. of the cells being lymphocytes. The 
count sank four days later to 500 per c.mm., and it was 
decided to try stimulating doses of x» rays to’ the bone 
marrow, according to Friedemann’s suggestion ; 5 per cent. 
of an erythema dose was given over the femora and tibiae 
through a hard filter. The white cell count rose within 
a few hours, and reached 3,800 two days later. The treat- 
ment was repeated over the arms, and a leucocytosis 
gradually produced, the polymorphs (and a few myelo- 
cytes) returning to the circulation. Although the prognosis 
in this condition is bad, 90 per cent. of cases being fatal, 
this patient made a good recovery. 


266 Intravenous Urogrzphy 
K. HeritaGe (Practitioner, March, 1931, p. 343) strongly 
recommends abrodil for intravenous pyelography. This 
drug is sodium mon-iodo-methane-sulphonate ; it contains 
52 per cent. of iodine in contrast with the 42 per cent. 
content of urose'ectan, and is soluble in water up to 
70 per cent. Its administration is free from immediate 
symptoms, such as generalized tingling and feeling of 
heat, and very often there is no sensory disturbance of 
any kind following its intravenous administration. When 


there was slight leakage of the solution from the vein 
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after puncture, or a small perivenous injection had 
accidentally made, no ill effects beyond a transient local 
pain were noticed, and the vein was not thrombosed, The 
patient is prepared in the usual way for renal radiograph 
the colon being emptied as far as possible, and the intals 
of fluids being restricted for some time before the injection 
The first film was taken five minutes after the injection . 
others were taken at the end of about fifteen and twenty. 
five minutes, or later if the renal function was deficient. As 
soon as the last film has been taken the patient is given 
fluids in order that the elimination of the drug may pg 
hastened. Heritage adds that the only contraindicationg 
to this method are acute infections of the urinary tract 
and latent or manifest uraemia. 


267 Radiography of the Chest 

H. A. Jarre (Zentralbl. f. Chir., February 28th, 193}, 
p. 526), using serial photographs (four per second), with or 
without the previous injection of lipiodol, has studied the 
movements of the thoracic viscera in health and disease. 
He states that in children the mediastinum is very mobile, 
and subject to considerable variations in shape, being 
influenced by cardiac and respiratory movements, etc. | 4 
wide convex upper mediastinal shadow should not -be 
taken as definite evidence of an enlarged thymus, unles 
it is constantly present and there is also evidence of 
pressure on other structures such as the trachea. ‘True 
peristaltic movements in a central direction can be 
demonstrated in the normal bronchi, especially during 
expiration. The alveoli do not take part in these move. 
ments. The sphincter-like muscles of the atria keep 
lipiodol out of the alveoli, unless there has been coughing, 
or emphysema is present. In the latter condition lipiodol 
readily reaches the alveoli, and by reducing the aerating 
surface may give rise to unpleasant effects. Infection of 
the bronchial walis, as in bronchiectasis, interferes with 
peristalsis, so that a vicious circle i$ established, the 
infected bronchus being unab!e to empty itself of secretion, 
In bronchial asthma there is spastic narrowing of the 
bronchial lumen with hyperperistalsis. Alteration of the 
peristaltic phase has been noted in some cases, the 
contractions occurring during inspiration. 
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268 Primary Carcinoma of Fallopian Tube 
J. Rasryovitcu and J. D. Horton (Amer. Journ. Obstet. 
and Gynecol., May, 1931, p. 689), who report an illus 
trative case, remark that primary growths of the Fallopian 


before operation and pathological examination of the 
specimen. The disease usually occurs in persons at of 
past the menopause, when all other types of malignant 
tumours are most frequent. The true nature of the 
primary growth is apt to be overlooked owing to the 
frequency of secondary inflammatory changes. The 
commonest symptoms are watery or _ sero-sanguineous 
vaginal discharge, with or without abdominal pain. Both 
the pain and the discharge may vary in character and 
severity in different individuals, and in the same individual 
at different times. According to the size and_ position 
of the tumour in the pelvis, there may be urinary or intes 
tinal disturbances such as frequent or urgent micturition 
and constipation. Marked loss of weight and cachexia 
are seldom observed, but under-nourishment and anaemla 
are not infrequent. The size of the tumour ranges from 
that of the little finger to that of a large mass filling the 
abdomen. The growth is fixed or freely movable according 
as inflammatory changes with productive adhesions have 
occurred or not. The middle or distal third of the tube 
is the commonest site for the tumour, which may be 
unilateral or bilateral. The most frequent histological 
varieties are the papillary and the papillary-alveolat 
various modifications of these two patterns being encoul 
tered in different tumours. The case recorded by the 





present authors occurred in a woman, aged 55, W 


tube are not very frequent, and, owing to their great 
similarity to other pelvic conditions, are seldom recognized’ 
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had had three full-term prégnancies and had reached 
the menopause five years previously. For the last two 
ears she had had a watery vaginal discharge, which had 
been more profuse and continuous during the five months 
before admission to hospital, and had become sanguineous 
during the last three weeks. The uterus was smali and 
retroverted ; the adnexa were not palpable. A diagnosis of 
malignant discharge of the uterus was made, and laparo- 
tomy was performed. The uterus, ovaries, and right 
Faliopian tube appeared normal, but the left Fallopian 
tube was enlarged in its distal third. Although the gross 
appearance of the tube was indistinguishable from a 
chronic inflammatory process, the confinement of the 
lesion to one part of the tube suggested malignancy, and 

nhysterectomy was performed. No histological abnor- 
malities were found in the uterus, ovaries, or right Fallopian 
tube, but section of the left tube showed the appearance 
of a papillary carcinoma. 


269 Pregnancy complicated by Systemic Disease 
Believing that the pregnant woman can be better studied, 
diagnosed, and treated if emphasis is placed on any com- 
plicating medical condition, P. A. DaLy and S. STROUSE 
(Journ. Amer. Med. Assoc., May 16th, 1931, p. 1655) 
support this view by discussing pregnancy complicated 
by diabetes, cardiac disease, and thyroid disturbances, 
and cite illustrative cases. They conclude that, though 
pregnant diabetics present dangerous difficulties, with care 
and strict attention to diabetic therapy such patients can 
be carried through to normal deiivery. They find no 
appreciable difference between cardiac patients who have 
gone through a pregnancy and those with similar heart 
lesions who have not done so ; repeated pregnancies may, 
however, be inadvisable: Treatment should maintain or 
increase the cardiac reserve in order to provide sufficient 
muscular efficiency for the maximal work of labour and 
delivery ; this is best attained by a proper balancing of 
rest and work. A diseased heart which has not failed 
during pregnancy, and is not decompensated, should not 
fail during delivery. Hearts decompensated at the time 
of delivery present a grave prognosis, and the result is 
usually fatal. Spontaneous labour with forceps aiding 
delivery is the method of choice in most cases, but is 
inadvisable when early delivery is desired or subsequent 
pregnancies are deemed unwise ; Caesarean section is best 
in these. Pregnancy has an influence on the thyroid 
gland, and even those thyroids usually called normal are 
subject to changes during pregnancy. Disturbance of the 
thyroid function may be a factor in producing some of the 
toxaemias of pregnancy ; six cases are cited in support of 
this view. In these patients, the metabolic rate, which 
increases in normal pregnancies, should be increased by 
appropriate thyroid treatment. 


270 Ambulant Treatment of Chronic Cervicitis 

Susan R. Orrutr (Minnesota Med., June, 1931, p. 507) 
outlines a method of treating chronic cervicitis without 
enforcing confinement to bed. The chief objectives of 
such treatment are the relief of annoying leucorrhoea, 
the removal of a chronic inflammatory lesion which may 
be pre-cancerous, and the elimination of a possible focus 
of infection. Chronic cervicitis is the chief form of leucor- 
thoea, and is frequently characterized by erosion. For 
mild cases treatment by means of cauterization, with or 
without anaesthesia, can be undertaken in the surgery. 
The infected glands must be completely destroyed by a 
tumber of incisions. Few patients comp!ain of pain 
beyond that comparable to a. menstrual cramp. In most 
cases the necessary cauterization can be completed at 
one session. The sloughing is allowed to proceed without 
interference, and the patient is examined every three to 
four days. The discharge increases at first, but usually 
stops in ten to fourteen days. Complete healing does not 
occur for about two months. After the sloughing period 
8 over douches are used, and the cervix may be treated 
localiy twice a week with mercurochrome until it has 
healed. Possible complications in cauterization of the 
Cervix are haemorrhage, stenosis, and pelvic infection. 
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If the cauterization is undertaken near a menstrual period 
there may be profuse menstrual b!eeding afterwards ; when 
this occurs the patient is put to bed and given ergot. 
Stenosis is a rare complication, necessitating dilatation 
of the canal under anaesthesia. Pelvic infection does not 
ensue if precautions are taken not to cauterize a cervix 
which is the seat of an acute infection, particularly that 
due to gonorrhoea with or without salpingitis. Cauteriza- 
tion of the cervix has proved to be good treatment in mild 
and moderately severe cases; in extensive disease an 
operation becomes essential. 


271 Somnifen in Eclampsia 

J. LarriBrérRE (Bull. Soc. d’Obstét. et de Gynécol. de Paris, 
June, 1931, p. 461) discusses the treatment of eclampsia 
by somnifen, and reports fifteen cases which were com- 
pletely successful, as regards both mother and infant ; 
the crises were controlled instantly and definitely. When 
the fits cease, elimination of the toxins and an appropriate 
regime can be adopted with the view of preventing recur- 
rence. The author employs a dosage of 3 to 5 c.cm., 
according to the obesity of the patient. An intravenous 
injection of 3 c.cm. produces sleep in less than one minute. 
He has found that evacuation of the uterus is not neces- 
sary if somnifen is given during the first fit. He describes 
the case of a 2-para, aged 21, and with no previous 
history of eclamptic attacks. When seen by Larribére 
she had had four convulsions during the previous hour. 
She was comatose and stertorous, and the lower limbs 
were oedematous. One typical eclamptic convulsion was 
witnessed, and a sixth began while the injection was 
being prepared. An intravenous injection of 4 c.cm. of 
somnifen was given. The patient fell asleep in 30 seconds, 
and had no further convuisions. 


272 Carcinoma of Uterus and Fallopian Tubes 
J. A. FerGuson (New England Journ. of Med., June 25th, 
1931, p. 1359) records a case of epidermoid carcinoma of 
the uterus and Fallopian tubes in which there was an 
unusual sequel to radium treatment. The patient, aged 40, 
complained of a vaginal discharge, lower abdominal pain, 
and weakness, which had persisted for two years ; cervical 
carcinoma and an adeno-acanthoma in the fundus were 
found as the result of curetting. Improvement followed 
four heavy radium treatments, the discharge ceasing, but 
returning two years later, when panhysterectomy was per- 
formed. No extension of the disease or metastases were 
found, and recovery was uneventful. The cervix was 
fibrosed, and showed no trace of the original epidermoid 
carcinoma; the adeno-acanthoma had disappeared, and was 
replaced by a surface growth of malignant squamous-cell 
epithelium, without any invasion of the myometrium or 
pearl formation. The uterine cavity was filled with 
yellowish keratinous debris, and there was no sign of con- 
tinuity of growth between the fundus and the Fallopian 
tubes. While the condition of the tubes was probably 
secondary to the disease of the fundus, it was impossible 
to rule out a primary malignant squamous-cell metaplasia 
of the tubal epithelium, or a tumour embolus having been 
forced into the isthmus through the intrauterine part of 
of the tube. A similar appearance occurring in the uterus 
and tubes of guinea-pigs fed on a vitamin A deficient diet 
has been described as having both a gross, and to some 
extent histological, resemblance to that found in this case. 


273 Treatment of Hyperemesis Gravidarum 

J. E. Hover (Bull. Soc. d’Obstét. et de Gynécol. de Paris, 
April, 1931, p. 235) regards isolation of the patient, or 
her removal from the usual surroundings, as an indispens- 
able measure in treatment of severe cases of hyperemesis 
gravidarum. He records two such cases, in one of which 
induction of abortion had almost been decided on ; the 
acidosis quickly disappeared, and the, vomiting subse- 
quentiy ceased, after the injection twice daily of 10 units 
of insulin, and a daily subcutaneous injection of half a 
litre of giucose-saline solution. It is advisable before 
using insulin in these patients to estimate the blood sugar ; 
even if the figures are normal, sugar shouid be administered 
—orally if retained, in mild cases—at the same time. 
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274 The Vitamin Content of Fermented Milks 
K. A. Forster (Biochem. Zeit., July 6th, 1931, p. 276) 
has compared the vitamin content of raw milk with that 
of yoghurt, kefir, and saya. The estimation of vitamin A 
and D was carried out on rats, of C on guinea-pigs, and of 
B on pigeons and rats. The results were as_ follows. 
Yoghurt is richer in the fat-soluble vitamins A and D, 
presumably because during its preparation it undergoes 
‘ a certain amount of evaporation, and is higher, therefore, 
in its fat content ; on the other hand it is poorer in the 
water-soluble vitamins B and C. Kefir is poorer than 
raw milk in vitamins A, C, and D, and has about the 
: i same content of B. Saya has much the same content as 
raw milk ‘of vitamins B and D, but its A content is about 
a | double that of raw milk, and its C content is about one- 
third higher. Whereas, therefore, the vitamin content 
of yoghurt and kefir is on the whole less than that of raw 
Tt milk, saya apparently maintains its original vitamins 

| intact, and has an increased content of A and C. The 
vitamin loss with yoghurt and kefir is understandab!e, 
since both these products are heated during preparation 
under aerobic conditions. Saya is prepared by ailowing 
the milk to ferment at a lower temperature for a period 
of six weeks under anaerobic conditions ; the predominant 
flora apparently consists of lactic acid streptococci, Strep. 
citrovorus, Strep. paracitrovorus, and Bact. acidi lactici ; 
the milk becomes highly acid, and there is a very marked 
breakdown of the casein. The increased content in 
vitamins A and C which occurs in saya is believed to be 
the result of bacterial activity during preparation. 





275 The Transmission of Trachoma and Cultivation 
Experiments 


P. K. Oritsxy, R. E. Knutti, and J. R. Tyter (Journ. 
| Exper: Med., July, 1931, p. 31) have succeeded in trans- 
Ti mitting trachoma to Macacus rhesus monkeys ; some of 
i] the methods resembled those probably responsible for 
i the spread of the disease under® natural conditions. 
i, Infected conjunctival tissue from white patients of various 
tT nationalities in New York was ground up in saline solu- 
tion and inccu'ated subconjunctivally into the left upper 
lid of monkeys. The material from 5 out of 8 patients 
gave rise in these animals to the characteristic infection. 
Examination of the original material revealed the presence 
tT of Bact. granulosis in 4 out of the 8 patients, and in 3 out 
ii . of 4 of the incculated monkeys in which it was looked for. 
tT Successful infection was likewise transmitted by repeated 
| swabbing with the conjunctival secretion of trachomatous 
patients. Similarly the disease could be transmitted by 
the swabbing of normal monkeys with conjunctival secre- 
tion from experimentally infected animals. Repeated 
fy | instillation of pure cultures of Bact. granulosis into the 
a 4 conjunctival sac proved harmless, but if, after inoculation, 
i i the eye'ids were rubbed gently for about a minute, 
it granular conjunctivitis ensued. Contact infection was 
ii sometimes observed, healthy monkeys developing trachoma 
t when caged with infected monkeys. The authors conclude 
that these results strengthen the view, first advanced by 
Noguchi, that Bacterium gvanulosis is closely related to 
human trachoma. 








276 Cyclic Changes in the Glycogen Content of 

i the Liver 

i | G. AGREN, O. WILANDER, and E. Jorpes (Biochem. Journ., 
1931, vol. xxv, No. 3, p. 777) submit evidence that the 
glycogen content of the liver in rodents is subject to a 
marked diurnal variation, being considerably higher during 
the night than the day. This variation was noticed by 
fi Forsgren, who, working by histechemical methods, like- 
wise found that there was a corresponding periodicity 
' in the production of bile, the maximum output of this 


it substance occurring during the day, when the glycogen 
content of the liver was low. Tue present authors have 


worked with mice and rats for giycogen estimations, and 
with rabbits for measurements of urinary nitrogen. The 
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general plan of the experiments was to select a batch of 
90 or 120 animals, and kill 10 animals every two hours 
during the day a1 night, or 15 animals every four hours 
commencing at 8 a.m. The glycogen content of the liver 
was estimated, and the results worked out in Mi‘ligrams 
per gram of body weight. Sometimes the animals wer 
well fed ; in other experiments they were examined 
fasting. In some experiments the susceptibility to insu'in 
was determined. The results were very striking. In we’, 
fed mice the average glycogen content of the liver at nog 
ras 0.62 mg. per gram of mouse, while at midnight it was 
2.06 mg. The minimum content of 0.56 mg. was obseryeq 
at 10 a.m., and the maximum of 2.51 mg. at 2am. 4 
similar diurnal variation was observed in fasting animals. 
The susceptibility to insulin was higher during the day 
than the night. Thus the percentage of mice developing 
convulsions after a given dose at noon was 60, whereas at 
midnight only about 12 per cent. became convulsed, 
Studies of the urinary nitrogen output in rabbits showed 
that about 20 per cent. more nitrogen was excreted by the 
urine during the night than during the day. The authors 
take this as indicating an increased de-amination of amino. 
acids during the night, and therefore conclude that the 
formation of glycogen takes place partly at the expense 
of the body proteins. The glycogen content of the musc'ss 
was found to show a slight nocturnal rise ; this is taken 
to indicate that the muscular glycogen during the night 
originates from the liver. 


277 The Blood Picture in Whooping-cough 
L. W. Saver and L. HamBrecut (Amer. Journ. Dis, 
Child., June, 1931, p. 1326) record their observations on 
leucocyte, counts and differential counts in 70 cases of 
whooping-cough in patients whose average age was between 
4 and 5 years. Since the greatest variations were found in 
the catarrhal stage and the stage of decline, most of the 
repeated examinations of the blood were made at the 
beginning and at the end of the disease. The character- 


istic’ leucocytosis and lymphocytosis were a!ways found 


when the paroxysmal stage was at its height, whereas 


an initial and a terminal leucopenia were found in almost’ 


every instance in which they were sought. During the 
terminal leucopenia there was a decrease in the number 
of lymphocytes. Similar results were obtained in exper- 
mental pertussis in young monkeys. Five of the seven 
animals that developed paroxysmal coughs showed an 
initial leucopenia, and three of the four that were not 
killed for histological examination showed terminal !euco- 
penia. The authors conclude that white early and late 
leucopenia are integral parts of the blood picture in 
pertussis, the blood picture is seldom an aid in early 
diagnosis of the disease. 


278 The Leucocyte Reaction in Syphilis 

J. Gout, A. Brenvenve, Daovutas, and Péris (Bull. Soc. 
Franc. de Derm. et de Syph., June, 1931, p. 860) describe 
the case of a woman, aged 42, with papular syphilides ; 4 
preliminary injection of novarsenobenzol was followed two 
hours later by a leucopenia. Although such a leucopenia 
has been regarded by some observers as contraindicating a 
diagnosis of syphilis, arsenical treatment was continued ; 
the patient developed intolerance, and did not improve. 
Bismuth therapy a!so was followed by leucopenia, and 
was not tolerated. Mercurial treatment was finally tried; 
this was followed by leucocytosis, general clinical improve 
ment, and eventual retrogression of the lesions. Gouin 
concludes that ‘‘ leucocyto-reaction ’’ is of diagnostic value 
only when positive—that is, when the injection of af 
anti-syphilitic remedy is followed after two hours by 4 
leucocytosis. Unless it is negative with every therapeute 
substance, a negative reaction does not disprove syphils, 
but only indicates a resistant state, as opposed to the 
allergic state, produced by the drug used. An interesting 
point with regard to the case described, was that a relapse 
in the lesions occurred after mercurial treatment, and that 
a return to bismuth was followed by a positive leucocyt® 
reaction, and improvement. Hence, a negative reactid 
may be held to indicate a resistant state towards 4 
particular drug present only at one period. 
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279 Heredity in Paternal Tuberculosis 

p, Navrac and A. Breton (Presse Méd., August 8th, 1931, 
_ 1181) conducted a pathological examination of the 
testes of eleven males, from 17 to 35 years of age, with 
bilateral pulmonary tuberculosis. During life there had 
been no sign of testicular tuberculosis, nor had there been 
aoospermia. The testes were removed a few minutes, at 
the most two hours, after death, and fixed at once with 
Bouin’s interstitial injection ; five cases, those in which the 
ulmonary condition had developed s!owly, showed a 
sclerosis of the interstitial tissue of the testes. This sclerosis 
is, in the opinion of the authors, inflammatory in origin, 
for they noted all stages between it and an interstitial 
orchitis with perivascular infiltration. Evidence of inflam- 
matory change was found in nine cases. Long has shown 
that the injection of tuberculin into the testicular gland 
of a tuberculous guinea-pig causes hyperaemia, inflam- 
matory oedema, and coagulation necrosis of spermatocytes 
and spermatoids, progressing in three or four weeks to 
atrophy of the tubules. Baitsell and Mason have reported 
that a similar injection of tubercle baciili causes a rapid 
degeneration of the germ cells in the seminiferous tubules, 
and that both testes may be affected even if only one 
is inoculated. The authors do not consider that there 
is a specific reaction of the testicular gland to the toxin 
of tubercle, but that this is only one instance of a general 
reaction of the gland to toxins. Evidence of atrophy 
has been found in syphilis, alcoholism, pneumonia, B. coli 
infection, cancer, and abscess of the lung. The authors 
claim that it has been definitely established that the child 
of a father with pulmonary tuberculosis is born of an 
abnormal spermatozoon. 


280 Anatoxine Prophylaxis of Diphtheria 

R. Despre, G. Ramon, M. and G. Mozer, and MLLE J. 
Prizur (Bull. et Mém. Soc. Méd. des Hop. de Paris, July 
13th, 1931, p. 1246) have found that the usual method 
of administering the Pasteur Institute preparation of 
anatoxine, which contains 10 anatoxic units per c.cm.— 
namely, 0.5, 1, and 1.5 c.cm. at intervals of three weeks— 
gives 94 to 96 per cent. of negative Schick reactions. In 
this way 30 anatoxic units are given. The present authors, 
in an endeavour to obtain 100 per cent. of negatives, tried 
the effects of giving an additional injection of anatoxine, 
of increasing the interval between the injections, and of 
increasing the units in each dose. The desired results 
were obtained by the last method, a certain degree of 
immunity (measured by the amount of antitoxin in the 
serum) being also produced. Accordingly, an increase of 
the dosage to 1, 2, and 2 c.cm. is recommended. This 
method does not involve a more intense reaction or greater 
danger than the usual one, even in older children or in 
tuberculous subjects. Cathala claims an anti-typhoid 
as well as an anti-diphtherial immunity following the 
administration of three successive injections at intervals 
of 20 days of 1/2.c.cm. anatoxine with 1/2c.cm. T.A.B. 
lc.cm. of each, and 2 c.cm. anatoxine respectively. 


281 Sudden Death from Heart Disease in Adults 

W. Munck (Ugeskrift for Laeger, July 30th, 1931, p. 787) 
as made a study of the post-mortem examinations at 
the University Medico-Legal Institute in Copenhagen 
during the past ten years. Of 242 necropsies on adults 
who had died a sudden, natural death, 130 were performed 
on persons whose death was traced to disease of the heart 
and aorta. These cases were classified according as the 
Parts affected were: (1) the coronary arteries ; (2) the 
Myocardium alone ; (3) the valves of the heart ; and (4) 
the aorta. There were only 28 women to 102 men in this 
Material, and of the 74 comprising the first group, only 





17 were females. The age of the patients was most fre- 
quently between 50 and 70. In the second group, in 
which only the myocardium was involved, there were 13 
men and 2 women. In the third group, in which the 
valves of the heart were involved, there were even fewer, 
only 7 men and 1 woman, and it would seem that disease 
of the valves alone very seldom gives rise to sudden death. 
This is less rare when an endocarditis is complicated by 
diseases of the myocardium and coronary arteries. The 
average age in this group was only 48 years. In the last 
group, in which sudden death was traced to disease of the 
aorta, there were 25 men and 8 women, whose average 
age was only 45 years. These cases, all syphilitic, repre- 
sented 26 per cent. of all the cases of sudden death from 
heart disease, whereas the cases in the first group (disease 
of the coronary arteries) accounted for about 57 per cent. 
of all the sudden heart deaths. The author notes that 
it was often very difficult, or even impossible, to obtain 
reliable information as to the existence of premonitory 
symptoms in persons who may have been living alone 
and have been found dead at home. 


282 Arsphenamine-resistant Syphilis 
There seems reason to believe that a form of syphilis 
which is resistant to arsphenamine is becoming increasingly 
common in France and Germany, though no such change 
is evident in the United States. T. H. Mier (Journ. 
Amer. Med. Assoc., July 4th, 1931, p. 11) reports a case 
of primary syphilis which was resistant to this drug. The 
lesion healed after sulpharsphenamine and bismuth had 
been given intramuscularly ; the arsphenamine was care- 
fully tested, and proved to be trypanocidal to a high 
degree. From the beginning the patient showed a vascular 
instability, and reacted badly to arsphenamine. Miller 
remarks that such resistance may be due to an alteration 
in the drug, to a change in the Spirochaeta pallida, or to 
some peculiarity of the host, who is generally considered 
to constitute the responsible etiological factor, although 
the mechanism of the resistance has not been determined. 
Arsphenamine-resistant syphilis may manifest itself in one 
or all of three ways: in persistence of lesions (as in the 
present case), in a persistently positive blood Wassermann 
reaction, or in the persistence of spirochaetes in the lesions 
while the patient is under adequate arsphenamine therapy. 


283 Achlorhydria and Anaemia 
D. T. Davies (Quart. Journ. of Med., July, 1931, p. 447) 
records a study of the gastric secretion in cases of achlor- 
hydria which shows that there are degrees of impairment, 
the most advanced being in primary or pernicious anaemia. 
Some patients, although showing achlorhydria, produce 
a good proteolytic secretion following stimulation with 
histamine. These patients usually do not suffer from any 
constitutional eifects as the result of the minor gastric 
impairment. A further stage occurs in patients with a 
secondary anaemia ; in these there is an excessive mucus 
output, with diminished pepsin content, and in some cases 
a fixed pH. Achlorhydria with secondary anaemia is a 
distinct clinical’ entity. The splenic enlargement, atrophic 
changes in the lingual mucosa, and symptoms of anorexia 
and flatulence are analogous to what is found in the case 
of pernicious anaemia. Blood examinations, as a rule, 
readily establish the diagnosis. The response of these 
patients to iron, and the necessity for its continued ad- 
ministration, are suggestive of delayed, defective, alimen- 
tary absorption. Intermediate grades between the primary 
and secondary types are found in which both primary and 
secondary characters occur. In primary anaemia there is 
no mucus, pepsin is diminished or absent, and the #H is 
fixed. Davies suggests that the ‘‘ intrinsic factor of 
Castle’? must be a product of gastric secretion, which 
fails when and as. pepsin fails. Those few patients who 
secreted some ferment required less intense liver See 
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than those who had no peptic secretion after stimulation. 
The deposit of squamous cells in the gastric secretion of 
cases of primary anaemia signifies the complete inability 
of that secretion to digest cells, normally shed from the 
oesophagus and carried down into the stomach. Examina- 
tions of the gastric secretion permit the grading of the 
degree of gastric failure ; cases of secondary anaemia fall 
into the second and third stages, those of the primary type 
into the fourth and final. 


284 Pure Meningeal Spirochaetosis 

S. ScHwartz (Thése de Paris, 1931, No. 192), who records 
seven illustrative cases in patients aged from 14 to 36, 
one of which is original, states that a pure meningeal 
spirochaetosis, due to the spirochaete of Inada and Ido, 
was first described in France during the war, in 1916, by 
S. Costa and J. Troisier, who have given their name to 
this syndrome. The clinical symptoms suggestive of the 
condition are a sudden onset, naso-labial herpes, and in- 
tense conjunctivo-ciliary congestion accompanied by a 
slight meningeal reaction. The disease may progress 
towards an uninterrupted recovery, or there may be one or 
more recurrences of meningeal symptoms, without a rise 
of temperature. The prognosis, however, is always favour- 
able. A certain diagnosis can be made by a direct 
examination for the spirochaetes, inoculation of a guinea- 
pig, the reaction of neutralization, and the agglutination 
test of Martin and Pettit. It is probable that in the 
future a large number of cases of abortive meningitis will 
be found to be of spirochaetal origin. 








Surgery 





285 Paralytic Deformity of the Foot 

L. J. MiLtNer (Nat. Med. Journ. of China, June, 1931, 
p. 313) describes an operation for the correction of para- 
lytic deformity of the foot. Through a modified Kocher 
incision the lower fourth of the fibula is exposed and the 
peroneal tendons are divided. The posterior half of the 
fibula is cleared of muscular and fascial attachments, 
and is then separated from the main shaft of the bone 
by a longitudinal incision with an electric saw. Areas 
are cleared on the upper surface of the os calcis and the 
posterior surface of the tibia. The piece of fibula is now 
broken off, swung inwards, and fastened down by a screw 
to the tibia, the surface of which has been roughened 
by a chisel. After suturing the peroneal tendons the 
wound is closed. The fragment of fibula thus acts as a 
block to limit the movement upwards of the os calcis. 
Finally, a subastragaloid arthrodesis is performed, and 
the foot is put in plaster for three or four months 
according to the time taken for the bones to heal as 
observed bv radiograms. 


286 Deaths following Therapeutic Injections of 
Varicose Veins 
K. Ketter (Ugeskrift for Laeger, June 11th, 1931, p. 641) 
traces the rarity of embolism among patients, whose 
varicose veins have been treated with injections, to the 
gradual development of the thrombus and to its secure 
attachment to the wall of the vein. If a vein is excised 
only ten to fifteen minutes after an injection, no changes 
are to be seen in the intima. It does, however, show 
certain changes after two or three hours, and after twenty- 
four hours the thrombus which has formed has attached 
itself so securely that it can be removed from the wall of 
the vein on!y with the help of scissors and forceps. In 
six to seven days organization of this thrombus is in full 
swing. With regard to the score of deaths which have 
been recorded in association with this treatment, the author 
insists that a careful scrutiny of these records leads to 
the conclusion that in uncomplicated cases the risk of 
embolism is practically non-existent, provided that the 
correct technique is practised, and hypertonic salt solu- 
tions are used of so high a concentration that a violent 
reaction in the intima is provoked, with the consequent 
formation of a very adherent thrombus. The two sequels 
638 B 
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which together impose a mortality risk of from 
quarter to one-third per thousand are sepsis and the 
formation of a secondary coagulation thrombus proxi 
to the site of injection. Of the 20 deaths jp the 
literature, 4 are discarded by the author as having beep 
too sketchily recorded to be considered. Among the 
remaining 16, two were due to poisoning by mere 
which should evidently never be used, even in small doses 
to this end. Three deaths were due to sepsis, and one to 
disease of the coronary vessels which had nothing to do 
with the treatment. With regard to the remaining tep 
deaths, all were due to embolism of the pulmon 
arteries, but a causal re'ationship between this accident 
and the treatment could not always be incontrovertipj 
established. These 20 deaths occurred in association with 
about 60,000 injections. The author believes that even 
this small operation risk can be further reduced by neve 
giving an injection when there is the slightest suspicion 
of an already existing infectious process, for an injected 
varicose vein is a locus minoris resistentiae easily subject 
to infection. 


287 Osteochondritis Dissecans 

G. WaGonerR and B. N. E. Coun (Arch. of Surg., July 
1931, p. 1) describe osteochondritis dissecans as a non. 
infectious process involving the articular cartilage and the 
subchondral bone of certain long bones of the extremities, 
which, by sequestration from the articular surface, usually 
produces a single foreign body, or possibly two, in the 
contiguous joint. The body is of osteo-cartilaginons 
composition, but undergoes structural alteration by the 
joint fluids. The most common site is the mesial half 
of the articular surface of the interna! femoral condyle, but 
the heads of the radius, femur, and humerus may hk 
affected. The disease occurs most frequently. in the tall, 
rapidly growing boy. The involvement by osteochondritis 
dissecans of more than one joint in the same person is 
uncommon, but when it does occur it is frequently found 
to be bilateral. Various etiological theories are mentioned, 
such as trauma, the result of static inperfection, vascular 
changes secondary to arthritis deformans, infarction 
secondary to a fat embolus, and infection. Five cases 
are reported which support the authors’ view that heredity 
operates as an etiological factor in the occurrence of 
osteochondritis dissecans ; three were members of the 
same family—son, father, and paternal uncle—and the 
other two patients were brothers. In four instances 
operation for the removal of the loose body was performed 
with complete success. 


288 The Diagnosis of Brain Abscess 

I. L. Meyers (Arch. of Otolaryngol., May, 1931, p. 683) 
records a study of twenty-four cases of abscess of the 
brain, which he has observed. In al! the diagnosis was 
confirmed either by operation or by post-mortem examina- 
tion. In the whole series it was found that conjugate 
deviation of the eyes was a most valuable sign in diagnosis. 
In cerebral abscess this deviation was to the side of the 
lesion, and was accompanied by deviation of the head 
to the same side ; it was extreme in lesions of the angular 
gyrus, of moderate extent in the Rolandic area, and absent 
in the frontal region. In abscess of the cerebel!um con 
jugate deviation is always present regardless of the position 
of the head, and is directed to the side opposite to the 
lesion. Nystagmus may be slight or absent in abscess 
of the cerebellum ; if present it is towards the side of the 
lesion, if the labyrinth is functioning, and to the opposite 
side if the labyrinth is destroyed. 


289 Prevent‘:on of Post-Cperative Broncho-pneumonia 
L. Cevario (Il Policlinico, Sez. Prat., August 3rd, 1931, 
p. 1105) states that the post-operative complications 
affecting the respiratory tract consist of tracheo-bronchitis 
which may become transformed into broncho-pneumonia, 
lobar pneumonia, or pleuro-pneumonia. These complice 
tions are most liab!e to develop in the cold season of the 
year, and the anaesthetic (especially ether) plays @ 
important part in their production. They may occth 
however, in the summer and after a local anaesthett 
They are all the more likely to arise when the operatidl 
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-peen long and serious, especially if there has been 
vious involvement of the respiratory tract. The danger 
* oreatest during the presence of an epidemic of influenza. 
For the last year Cevario has avoided the risk of complica- 
tions by keeping the patients 24 hours before and after 
the operation in a room communicating with the operating 
theatre of the same temperature. By this method he has 
formed urgent operations on patients the subjects of 
pronchitis, influenza, pleurisy, or asthma without a single 


failure. 











Therapeutics 





290 Treatment of Accidental Perivascular Injections 
Perivascular infiltrations may be due to various causes, 
and the immediate and secondary reactions of the tissues 
to infiltration with irritating solutions are well known. For 
infiltrations with arsenical solutions, T. K. Law rss 
qurn. Lab. and Clin. Med., July, 1931, p. 1019) employs 
dium thiosulphate as follows. One gram of the salt is 
dissolved in 15 c.cm. of sterile distilled water. The arm 
band of a blood pressure apparatus is placed as high above 
the infiltration as possible, and is inflated until both the 
yenous and arterial circulations are stopped. With a 
needle 10 to 20 c.cm. of blood are withdrawn from a vein 
as far below the infiltration as possible, and 10 c.cm. of 
the solution slowly injected ; the constrictor is gradually 
released and the remaining 5 c.cm. are injected simultan- 
eously. The relief of pain is immediate, and muscular 
spasm is equally influenced. Necrosing arsphenamine 
lesions yield to this method in a surprisingly short time. 
Brief notes are given of a case of a tumour caused by peri- 
yascular infiltration due to arsphenamine, both the blood 
and the tumour fluid being positive for arsphenamized 
arsenic seven months later. Abelin’s test for the presence 
of arsenic in blood is also described. 


291 Immunization Against Scarlet Fever 

A. LICHTENSTEIN (Acta Paediatrica, June 30th, 1931, 
p. 589) records the results of combined active and passive 
immunization against scarlet fever in forty adults and 
forty-two children who had been exposed to infection. 
The technique was as follows. Dick-positive cases were 
first given anti-scarlatinal serum, or, if they had previously 
received horse serum, convalescent’s serum. The doses 
of the first were 10 c.cm. for children, and 20 c.cm. for 
adults; of the latter 25c.cm. were administered to children, 
and 50 c.cm. to adults. Within a week active immuniza- 
tion was carried out, using a vaccine containing 1 billion 
streptococci with 0.20 c.cm. of toxin per c.mm. Adults 
were given doses of 0.1, 0.5, 1.2, and 5 c.m., and children 
0.1, 0.3, 0.5, 0.7, and 5 c.cm. of the vaccine. The injec- 
tions were made at intervals of three or four days, and 
the results were as follows. After the injection of the 
serum 27 of the 40 adults, and 37 of the 42 children, 
became negative ; after vaccination the Dick reaction 
became negative in all. None of the patients contracted 
scarlet fever until five weeks later, when all developed 
the disease. Six weeks after treatment the Dick reaction 
had become positive again in 12 out of the 21 cases 
examined. 


292 =P. S. Ruoaps (Journ. Amer. Med. Assoc., July 
Ith, 1931, p. 153) agrees that the Dick test was a reliable 
indication of immunity to scarlet fever, since no case 
developed among 533 nurses with negative reactions, 
Whereas there were 15 cases during the same period among 
449 nurses who were either Dick-positive, or were neither 
tested nor immunized. Immunization with five doses of 
scarlet fever toxin of 500, 2,000, 8,000, 25,000, and 80,000 
skin-test doses injectively was successful. No scarlet 
fever developed among 298 nurses who received the full 
series of doses, whereas 14 cases occurred among 449 who 
had had no immunizing doses, and there was one case in 
@ nurse who had had only three doses. The results of 
Immunization against diphtheria with five doses of toxin- 
aititoxin, and with diphtheria toxoid, followed by 





Tetesting and more doses when indicated, were distinctly 
tter than when only three doses had been given. 
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293 Hypertension and Dietetic Therapy 

From a view of the literature on the relation of hyper- 
tension to cardio-vascular renal change W. W. PRIDDLE 
(Journ. Canadian Med. Assoc., July, 1931, p. 5) concludes 
that many cases of hypertension are primarily of the so- 
called essential type, and that renal and vascular diseases, 
which were formerly considered a cause of the increased 
blood pressure, are really its results. Stigmata of disturb- 
ance of the sympathetic nervous mechanism have fre- 
quently been noted in hypertensive patients ; hence, a 
cause of the increased peripheral resistance of the circula- 
tion may lie in this system. The sodium ion appears to 
be a factor in the increase of blood pressure, and the 
potassium ion in lowering it. The restriction of sodium, 
calcium, and magnesium, and the increase of potassium 
intake, in 45 cases of hypertension (here analysed) brought 
about uniform clinical improvement and reduction of the 
blood pressure. Priddle considers that a knowledge of 
the mineral content of the food is essential for the proper 
treatment of hypertensive cases ; since this is not always 
easy to obtain, an outline of suitable dieting is given. He 
believes that it will be necessary for all patients with 
well-established hypertension to continue their diet restric- 
tions indefinitely, and many will have to maintain 
permanently a high potassium intake. Saline cathartics 
should be avoided, and also bread, butter, and cheese. 


294 Treatment of Amoebic Infestation 
P. W. Brown and A. E. OsSTERBERG (Amer. Journ. Med. 
Sci., August, 1931, p. 257) remark that, while emetine will 
probably continue to prove effective in controlling the acute 
phase of amoebic infestation of the intestines, it must be 
used in conjunction with arsenical preparations in a large 
percentage of cases in order to effect a cure. They have 
therefore conducted an investigation of the clinical toxicity 
and rate of elimination of such organic arsenicals as 
stovarsol and treparsol in such patients, though they 
believe that non-arsenical remedies like yatren or di- 
hydranol will eventually prove more popular. The 
authors have found emetine and treparsol very satisfactory 
and recommend them as the first line of treatment, unless 
contraindications to their use are present. The rate and 
route of arsenic elimination following the administration 
of treparsol were determined in four cases in a group of 
253 patients suffering from entamoebiasis. It was found 
that the more finely ground preparations were absorbed 
more quickly, and, excreted more rapidly. These four 
patients received a single course of treatment consisting 


of the daily ingestion of 0.75 gram of treparsol for four: 


days. Two patients chewed the tablets, and two swallowed 
them whole. In the first two patients the ratio of arsenic 
in the urine to that in the faeces was 1 to 3, but when 
the tablet was swallowed without chewing the ratio in 
one patient was 1 to 9, and in the other 1 to 16. In all 
cases 90 per cent. or more of the total arsenic was re- 
covered by the third day following the last ingestion. 
Treparsol seemed to be more rapidly eliminated than 
stovarsol, and to produce fewer untoward sequels, such 
as peripheral neuritis. The authors emphasize the danger 
of continuing the administration of organic arsenicals when 
warnings of intolerance are present ; they add that certain 
persons are very sensitive to arsenic in any form, toxic 
erythema and even exfoliative dermatitis resulting. 


295 Physostigmine in Exophthalmic Goitre 
I. Bram (Arch. Int. Med., July, 1931, p. 127) submits a 
preliminary report on the treatment of 200 cases by 
physostigmine salicylate ; none of the cases has yet been 
observed over a long period, but the results obtained so 
far are thought to justify publication. Digitalis, even in 
very large doses, has not given any encouraging results 
in the treatment of tachycardia due to thyroid intoxica- 
tion, except when rhythm is disturbed ; any means of 
reducing the heart rate should save the heart from effort, 
and postpone or prevent the onset of failure ; hence the 
use of physostigmine in combating sympatheticotonia 
can be considered a rational measure. In 73 per cent. 
of cases so treated there was an appreciable lowering of the 
rate and force of the heart beat. The doses ranged from 
638 c 
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1/30 to 1/60 grain three times a day, the larger ones 
being administered to patients weighing 9 stone or more ,; 
accessory measures of treatment, such as rest in bed, high 
caloric diets with low protein content, and hypnotics when 
required, were also given, and septic foci were eradicated 
whenever discovered. As a control 100 patients were 
treated on ordinary lines ; it was found that improvement 
of the cardiac symptoms was obtained much less rapidly 
than with the use of physostigmine, and that periodic 
crises were more frequent. Results of treatment, up to 
the present, show that 49 per cent. of the patients have 
regained a normal pulse rate, and maintain the improve- 
ment of their general condition ; 48 per cent. have shown 
transient but tangible improvement, and 27 per cent. have 
not been influenced. The drug had to be discontinued in 5 
cases only, on account of diarrhoea. The best results were 
noted: towards the age limits (under 14 and above 50) ; 
in the case of patients approaching remission after one or 
more crises ; in chronic protracted forms of exophthalmic 
goitre ; in patients with a basal metabolic rate of less than 
plus 40 per cent. ; in extreme exophthalmos; and in 
cardiac arrythmia, especially auricular fibrillation, the 
drug being given in combination with 5-grain doses of 
quinidine sulphate three times daily. The improvement 
in the exophthalmos was often very gratifying in chronic 
and stubborn cases. In a few instances of post-operative 
recurrence, with excessive exophthalmos, physostigmine 
produced particularly good results. 








Disease in Childhood 


296 Enuresis of Allergic Origin 
G. W. Bray (Arch. Dis. in Child., August, 1931, p. 251) 
emphasizes the fact that some cases of persistent enuresis 
are a'lergic in origin. In this condition, when there is 
no response to the routine therapy of waking the child, 
restricting the fluid intake, and administering belladonna, 
the appiication of protein skin tests may reveal the true 
causal factor; its subsequent elimination on the lines 
thus indicated, possibly combined with the administration 
of judicious doses of ephedrine, will probably lead to a 
prompt cessation of the habit. Illustrations are given 
of children betraying hypersensitivity to wheat, feathers, 
horse-hair, eggs, potatoes, porky and other foods. When 
these sources of irritation were removed, recovery at once 
ensued. Enuresis may accompany such a condition as 
lichen urticatus, which is of a'lergic origin. It also occurs 
similarly with asthma, hay fever, eczema, urticaria, and 
migraine. Delay in diagnosis is brought about by the 
parents regarding the enuresis too often as a transient 





infantile weakness, and neglecting to obtain medical 
advice. 
297 Pneumococcal Peritonitis 


M. Laritte (Bull. et Mém. Soc. Nat. de Chir., June 13th, 
1931, p. 835) reports six cases of pneumococcal peritonitis, 
a'l occurring in girls between the ages of 5 and 14. In 
two cases a vulvo-vaginitis was present, and in two 
the bacteriological examination demonstrated abundant 
pneumococci. Four children came from the same district, 
which was a very poor one, and where they had been 
living under bad hygienic conditions. In only one instance 
were the home conditions fairly good. The onset of the 
disease was rapid and violent, with high temperature and 
rapid pulse ; in every case there was diarrhoea which lasted 
for several days. Sickness was present in most cases, and 
abdominal distension with rigidity was very marked. 
Operations were performed in five cases following a dia- 
gnosis of appendicular peritonitis in four of the patients. 
In three cases free pus was found in the abdomen. The 


appendix in each case was normal, or slightly inflamed. Of 

the five patients operated on two died ; the remainder 

had a stormy convalescence with secondary infections such 

as pleuro-pneumonia, 

umbilicus, parotitis, and metastatic abscess. 
638 L 


localized peritonitis below the 
The three 





children who recovered were in hospital for fiya or ¢ 
weeks, but were finally restored to good health. Jp 
Instance no operative treatment was carried out, and 
child died the following day. It is suggested that in 
eases where pneumococcal peritonitis is suspected a ]q 
tory examination of the vaginal discharge should be 
The question is discussed whether surgical intervention ; 
advisable, and the author is of opinion that whe 
diagnosis of pneumococcal peritonitis has been co ; 
by microscopical examination, medical treatment is Prefer, 
able. In cases where the diagnosis is in doubt an explora. 
tory laparotomy should be undertaken in order to examing 
the condition of the appendix and the abdomen generally 


298 Suppurative Arthritis in the Infant Hip-joint ‘ 
C. ROEDERER (Bull. et Mém. Soc. Chir. de Paris, May 
1931, p. 254) emphasizes the importance of early diagnogg 
of suppurative arthritis of the hip-joint, which is 
confused with congenital dislocation. The acute stage of 
the disease may pass unrecognized ; it may lead to thy 
destruction of the bony tissue and a dislocation which ig 
difficult to reduce, and which after reduction may apaig 
become dislocated owing to the destruction of the liga. 
ments. The prognosis is grave, but may be modified # 
early diagnosis is made with immediate surgical interye, 
tion and vaccine therapy. The result of this treatmey 
depends on the virulence of the pathological agent, whic 
may be pneumococcal, streptococcal, or staphylococea, 
and on the condition of the joint. In certain cases exce, 
lent results have been obtained and the function of th 
hip has been completely restored. Sometimes, however 
during the development of the child, modifications tak 
place in the articulation of the joint which give less satis. 
factory end-results. A case is quoted of a child wh 
wore an instrument to keep the leg in abduction for mor 
than two years ; when this was replaced by a celluloid 
splint and walking was permitted, the dislocation recurred 
immediately. The importance of early diagnosis and 
prompt treatment is stressed, and cases in which treat 
ment was delayed are described with the bad results tha 
ensued. 


299 Intracranial Haemorrhage of the Newborn 


Intracranial haemorrhage was found by R. M. Tyson and 
W. H. CRawrorpb (Amer. Journ. of Obstet. and Gynecol. 
May, 1931, p. 694) in one out of three cases of sti'ibirths, 
and also of neo-natal deaths, coming to necropsy; including 
the non-fatal cases, approximately one in fifty births in 
a series of 2,256 was associated with intracranial haemo 
rhage. About one infant in three recovered. The mothes 
included equal proportions of primiparae and multiparag, 
and the great majority were at term. Intracranial haemor 
rhage occurred in 0.8 per cent. of spontaneous labours; 
for cases of forceps delivery, version, breech delivery, 
and Caesarean section the corresponding percentages wert 
2.3, 7.6, 13.8, and 1.1 respectively. In the prevention of 
bleeding the authors attach importance to judicious cuttimg 
short, by obstetric operation, of the second stage of labour 
when its duration has exceeded two hours ; active method 
of artificial respiration should be abandoned in favour d 
the carbon dioxide and oxygen apparatus, or the Drinke 
respirator. Prophylactically, 10 c.cm. of the mothers 
blood may be injected into the muscles of each buttock 
before the infant leaves the delivery room after difficult 
labour. Diagnosis is dependent on the history of labout 
and the recognition of: (1) fretfulness, especially @ 
manipulation ; (2) difficulty in swallowing ; (3) absend 
of the suction reflex when the nipple is placed in te 
mouth ; (4) cyanotic spells, which may be provoked by 
disturbance ; and (5) muscular twitchings or convulsiois 
Lumbar or cisternal puncture gives vent to a fluid “which 
almost invariably contains blood and under a pressill 
increased from a normal average of § mm. to averages 
11.5 and 15.7 mm. in non-fatal and fatal cases respectively: 
Cerebro-spinal fluid containing blood is found, howevé 
in about one in five norma! infants. In the treatmett 
repeated drainage of the spinal fluid is invaluable ; 
nursing is required, and bathing and dressing may 

to be omitted for a time. 
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300 Anaemia of Pregnancy 
s, Mirra (Indian Medical Gazette, July, 1931, p. 363) 
vegan account of the anaemia of pregnancy—the ** puer- 
peral chlorosis ’’ of Lebret—found in India. Although 
his disease is rare in the United Kingdom and on the 
Continent, it is common in India. Among 1,883 cases 
delivered at the Women’s Hospital, Calcutta, there were 
gg of anaemia during the last four years. A complete 
analysis of these cases is given. This aplastic anaemia 
jifers from pernicious anaemia: (1) in being always asso- 
dated with pregnancy and terminating with it ; (2) in the 
absence of marked remissions and exacerbations ; (3) in 
its shorter duration ; and (4) in occurring at a compara- 
tively younger age. According to the graphs given in the 
text the anaemia of pregnancy develops most commonly 
about the twenty-fifth year, and after the sixth month 
of pregnancy. It appears to be more frequent in the later 
months of the year. The clinical course is very rapid, 
the patient being either dead or cured in the average of 
11.4 days. The blood picture shows an average of 28.4 
et cent. haemoglobin ; 1.35 colour index ; a red blood 
count below one million in 40 per cent., and under two 
millions in 53.7 per cent. of cases ; no leucopenia ; and 
the presence of myelocytes, anisocytes, and poikilocytes. 
In 9 out of 10 cases premature labour occurs spontan- 
eously ; the maternal and foetal mortality rates are very 
high. Definite histological changes are found in the liver, 
which appear to point to a toxaemia of pregnancy. With 
rd to treatment, symptomatic and palliative measures 
were employed until the pregnancy was terminated. Blood 
transfusion and many other therapeutic measures were 
tried. In order to stimulate the activity of the reticulo- 
endothelial apparatus, fractional deep x-ray doses were 
delivered over the liver, spleen, and heads of the long 
bones in 16 cases. The results of this treatment were 
encouraging. 





301 Choline in Treatment of Menopausal Symptoms 

K. Avex (Zentralbl. f. Gyndk., June 6th, 1931, p. 1843) 
quotes reports in which it is stated that the choline content 
of the blood, normally from 1.5 to 2 mg. per cent., is 
increased in menstruating women by six to eight times, 
and that during the menses the choline of the sweat is 
increased nearly a hundredfold. Choline is present in the 
organism in the form of esters, which are much more 
active physiologically than choline. They stimulate the 
parasympathetic system, and antagonize adrenaline, thus 
inducing diminution of blood pressure, and the dilatation 
of arerioles, veins, and capillaries. Choline is unsuitable 
for oral administration, being hygroscopic ; acetyl-choline, 
besides requiring parenteral injection, is too active for 
therapeutical convenience. Abel, in an extensive series of 
tests, has had, like other German observers, very satis- 
factory results from the use of a double choline ester in 
the treatment of functional symptoms of the menopause. 
Success is chiefly attributed to correction of the irregular- 
ities of the vasomotor system to which flushings, rushings 
of blood to the head, headache, and insomnia are due. 


302 Serum Prophylaxis of Puerperal Fever 

A. ScHossBERGER (Zentralbl. f. Gyndk., July 4th, 1931, 
p. 2125) states that in every case of delivery in which a 
vaginal examination has been made, or any internal or 
external trauma has occurred, he has given a prophylactic 
Inttamuscular injection of a polyvalent streptococcal serum 
immediately after birth and before the delivery of the 
Placenta. Of 100 cases so treated, including Caesarean 
section, forceps cases, versions, and cervical and perineal 
lacerations, the results have been remarkably good. 
ng the first five days after delivery the axillary 
temperature never exceeded 99°, and subsequently there 
were only slight rises of temperature, partly due to the 
condition of the breasts, and partly to serum sickness. 
ssberger concludes that not only the mortality but 
the morbidity of puerperal fever can be reduced to 





nil both in hospital and in private practice. He thinks 
that serum prophylaxis should be made compulsory in 
all deliveries, just as is Credé’s treatment of the eyes of 
the newborn ; this is especially important when the delivery 
is not being conducted in a large lying-in institution. 


303 Salt-free Dieting during Pregnancy 

J. Horstem and P. S. Pérreguin (Bull. Soc. d’Obstét. 
et de Gynécol. de Paris, May, 1931, p. 390) have noted in 
four cases that patients who had been given diets free 
from salt some weeks before term had rapid and easy 
labours. In order to ascertain whether this was merely 
coincidental, or if the special diet had any influence on 
labour, determinations of the blood chlorine figure and 
alkaline reserve were made in 18 cases. These showed 
that there was no apparent relation between the amount 
of chloraemia and the progress of labour ; the chlorine 
was usually normal and the akaline reserve lowered. A 
strictly salt-free diet was then given to six primiparae some 
weeks before term ; in these labour was easy with only 
little pain, and the period of dilatation was short and 
uneventful. Though this series of cases is small, the 
authors consider that the results merit further investiga- 
tions along this line. 


304 Differential Diagnosis of Ovarian Haemorrhage 

A. ALs-NIELSEN (Ugeskrift for Laeger, July 2nd, 1931, 
p. 703) has found that in the Surgical Department D of the 
Bispebjaerg Hospital in Denmark as many as 14 cases 
of pathological ovarian haemorrhage came to operation 
in the course of the last three years. At one time ovarian 
pregnancy was considered the only cause of pathological 
ovarian haemorrhage, and as late as 1916 Forssner insisted 
that all the cases hitherto recorded of haemorrhage from 
ruptured corpora lutea were really due to ovarian preg- 
nancy. Before this diagnosis could be eliminated, serial 
microscopical sections would have to be made with a 
negative result. Several subsequent studies have, how- 
ever, invalidated this hypothesis, and the author traces 
none of his cases to pregnancy, although in several he did 
not examine the ovaries microscopically. He could not 
do so, as the treatment was limited in some instances to 
cauterization of the bleeding point. In as many as five 
cases, small cystic degeneration of the ovary was observed, 
and in six cases (including several of the above five) the 
haemorrhage was probably due to rupture of a follicular 
cyst. With regard to the pre-operative diagnosis, the author 
finds from a study of the literature that the true state of 
affairs is never diagnosed before operation ; the large 
haemorrhages are traced to extrauterine pregnancies, the 
small haemorrhages to appendicitis or salpingitis. In the 
differential diagnosis between this condition and appen- 
dicitis two factors may be helpful: the coincidence of the 
symptoms with the period of ovulation, and the sudden- 
ness of the onset of the symptoms. With only two excep- 
tions, the patients in the author’s material described the 
pain as having begun quite suddenly, having been violent, 
and as having passed off quickly—a series of happenings 
to be explained on the assumption that they coincided 
with tension and rupture in the ovary, followed by the 
effusion of blood causing more or less marked irritation 
of the peritoneum which passes off after a time. Apart 
from these two points, the author can find nothing 
wherewith to clarify the differential diagnosis. 


305 Abscess of the Pregnant Uterus 
R. L. Woop (New York State Journ. Med., June 15th, 
1931, p. 747) reports a case of an abscess in a pregnant 
uterus ; rupture occurred into the peritoneal cavity, but 
the patient recovered. After spontaneous rupture of the 
membranes in the course of an apparently normal confine- 
ment a child was born, and the placenta came away 
spontaneously ten minutes later with only slight bleeding. 
Half an hour afterwards the patient had intense pain in 
the right lower abdominal quadrant ; the systolic pressure 
fell to 60, the red cells numbered only just over 2 millions 
per c.mm., and the pulse became imperceptible. After 
blood transfusion the abdomen was opened, and free pus 





exuded. On the posterior uterine surface, just below the 
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right cornu, and behind the round ligament, there was a 
ruptured abscess cavity as large as a walnut ; it did not 
communicate with the cavity of the uterus. Suction 
drainage was instituted, and the abdomen was partly 
closed. Rectal instillations of saline solution and the 
adoption of Fowler’s position, with the exhibition of 
digifoline, were followed by recovery. Wood concludes 
that the cause of the abscess was a small fibroid, which 
had undergone degeneration, with progressive thinning of 
the wall over it. With the first hard uterine contraction 
it had ruptured, the consequent shock nearly proving 
fatal. 








Pathology 





306 The Renal Function in Diphtheria 

R. LEREBOULLET, J. J. GourNay, and J. Donato (Ann. 
de Méd., May, 1931, p. 547) record their observations on 
60 cases of diphtheria in which they had estimated the 
blood urea concurrently with determining the glycaemia 
and cholesterinaemia ; 20 of the cases were ordinary, and 
40 malignant attacks. They also made a chemical and 
microscopical examination of the urine, measured the 
urinary output, and in some cases tested the renal perme- 
ability by the usual methods. Their results were as 
follows. In mild forms of diphtheria the blood urea was 
normal or only slightly modified, ranging from 0.25 gram 
to 0.40 gram per mille. Among 20 fatal cases of malignant 
diphtheria with symptoms of suprarenal insufficiency there 
was an initial and terminal increase in the blood urea in 16. 
Clinical as well as anatomical and experimental data did 
not indicate any severe renal involvement in most of the 
cases of diphtheria, and on microscopical examination of 
the kidneys of children who had died from malignant 
diphtheria, or in animals killed by diphtheria toxin, no 
very marked lesions of nephritis were found. Subsequent 
examination of diphtheria convalescents, who had had 
nephritis during the acute attack, showed that the kidneys 
were normal. The authors conclude that while the kidney 
may be affected like the other organs with severe 
diphtheria, and its involvement may be accompanied by 
well-marked azotaemia, it is rarely a predominant feature, 
the cardiac, suprarenal, and nervous involvement being 
much more important. 


307 Anti-coagulant Action of Uroselectan : 
G. Ravasin1 (Biochim. e. Terap,Speriment., May 31st, 1931, 
p. 141) has studied the action of uroselectan—iodo-piridon 
acetate of sodium—in delaying or inhibiting the coagula- 
tion of the blood of normal rabbits. This was first 
demonstrated in vitro by adding increasing doses of uro- 
selectan to 5 c.cm. of blood drawn from the carotid, and 
observing the interval of time between the termination 
of the bleeding and the loss of mobility of the blood in 
the test tubes. In vivo experiments comprised intravenous 
injections of increasing doses of a 30 per cent. so!ution 
of uroselectan, and after 90 seconds collecting the blood 
and noting the appearance of coagulation. It was found 
that in a rabbit after receiving 1.25 grams of uroselectan 
per kilo of body weight, coagulation of the blood occurred 
twenty minutes after the bleeding—as compared with the 
normal eighteen minutes. In a rabbit that had received 
2.5 grams per kilo, coagulation did not ensue until after 
six hours; the blood of rabbits injected with 5, 7.5, 10, 13, 
16, and 19 grams per kilo remained liquid for twenty-four 
hours after bleeding. 


308 Detection of Occult Haemoglobin in the Faeces 
I. Boas (Deut. med. Woch., July 24th, 1931, p. 1271) 
describes a method for detecting haemoglobin (as distinct 
from haematin) in faeces. After three to four days of a 
diet containing no fish, meat, or chlorophyll, 3 to 5 grams 
of faeces are extracted repeatedly with pure acetone until 
the last fraction remains practically colourless after half 
an hour’s contact. The acetone is removed as comp!'etely 
as possible ; the residue is dried, preferably at 37°-40° C., 
and ground to a fine powder. This is now extracted with 
638 F 
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10 to 20 c.cm. of 25 per cent. alcohol, which dissolyes 
the haemoglobin, but not the haematin ; this process is 
repeated until the filtrate is clear. To 2 to 3 c.cm. of the 
filtrate 10 drops of glacial acetic acid and 5 c.cm, of 
neutral ether are added ; after shaking, the Zuaiac of 
benzidine test is performed on the ether extract. The 
haematin can be estimated similarly by examining the 
residue from the alcohol extraction. In cases of insuffi. 
cient gastric acidity, or increased intestinal peristalsis 
haemoglobin is imperfectly reduced to haematin. The 
oral administration of haemoglobin, and the subsequent 
examination of the faeces may therefore prove to be q 
useful test of these conditions. In large haemorrhages 
from the upper or lower parts of the a!imentary tract, 
free haemoglobin appears in the faeces, but only tempor. 
arily, for within a week or two haematin only is found, 
On the other hand, the repeated minute haemorrhages 
from ulcerating malignant disease are characterized by the 
persistence of haemoglobin in the faeces. Thus the 
presence of haemoglobin on repeated examinations jg 


highly suggestive of carcinoma of the stomach or colon, 


whereas if haematin only is present, the cause is more 
probably simple ulceration. 


309 Outbreaks of Food Poisoning due to Salmonella 
Infection 
J. C. GerGer and MarGaret NELSON (Pub. Health Reports, 
July 3rd, 1931, p. 1565) describe three outbreaks of food 
poisoning in which three different members of the Salmon. 
ella group were invo!ved. The first outbreak affected 
35 persons, and was due to the consumption of a creamed 
chicken-veal mixture. The causative organism, Bact, 
enteritidis, was isolated from the food, and it is probable 
that the veal came from an infected calf. In the second 
outbreak, which occurred in a hospital, over 200 persons 
were affected. Rice pudding was found to be responsible, 
and Bact. aevtrycke was isolated from it directly. This 
organism had probably gained access to the food from 
rat virus poison, which had apparently been used in the 
kitchen two days previously. The third outbreak likewise 
occurred in a hospital, and involved 52 persons. An egg 
souffié shrimp mixture, which had been kept standing 
overnight, was incriminated. Since all of this had been 


consumed, no bacteriological examination could be made. 


It was found, however, that the assistant chef was a 
paratyphosus A carrier, who had just joined the staff, and 
it was concluded that the outbreak was due to this 
organism, though it was not isolated from the stools of 
three patients which were examined, nor from the viscera 
of one patient who died. The organisms isolated from 
the first two outbreaks proved fatal to mice, when fed in 
pure culture ; the toxicity was retained, at any rate to 
some extent, even after heating to 240° F. for ten minutes. 


310 The Congo Red Test in Pulmonary Tuberculosis 
M. Lucacer and G. Carpinace (Rif. Med., July 22nd, 
1931, p. 951) have tried the Congo red test in 92 cases of 
pulmonary tuberculosis. According to Adler and Reimann, 
after the injection of 10 c.cm. of a 1 per cent. solution 
of Congo red, part of the dye is fixed by the cells of the 
reticulo-endothelial system ; the amount which is found 
in the blood one hour after the injection is the measure of 
the power of the reticulo-exdothelial system to fix the 
dye. Wedekin and Lowenstein suggested that the test 
might be used in the diagnosis of pulmonary tuberculosis ; 
they estimated colorimetrically the amount of dye in the 
blood one hour after the intravenous injection, taking the 
amount present in the blood four minutes after the injec 
tion as 100 per cent. They concluded that the results 
so obtained gave some indication of the extension of the 
pulmonary lesion. Lucacer and Cardinale have now 
obtained resu!ts which agreed closely with those obtained 
by Wedekin and Léwenstein. In 24 early cases 
pulmonary tuberculosis the amount of Congo red found 
in the blood 60 minutes after the injection ranged from 
50 to 69 per cent. ; in 21 mixed cases from 53 to 78 pet 
cent. ; and in 47 exudative cases from 75 to 9, the 
percentage falling between 85 to 90 in tie majority 
the cases. 
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311 Prophylaxis against Pneumonia 

A. J. ORENSTEIN (Journ. Med. Assoc. South Africa, June 
13th, 1931, p. 339) comments on his fourteen years’ expe- 
rience of the inoculation of native mine workers on the 
Witwatersrand against pneumonia. In 1911 the mortality 
from this cause among the natives was over 12 per 1,000, 
and in subsequent years there was an apparent fall, but 
reasons are given for doubting the real value in this 
connexion of prophylactic vaccination. In 1929 inocula- 
tio was discontinued in certain mines, and the subsequent 
history there did not suggest that any special benefit had 
been conferred by the previous vaccination against pneu- 
monia. A contention that the clinical type of this disease 
had radically changed is examined by the author, and 
shown to be unjustified. No evidence emerged that pro- 
phylactic inoculation had diminished the attack rate in 
the early period of the natives’ service in the mines. 
Orenstein reports also that study of the experimental 
work undertaken before the wholesale immunization of 
natives was attempted reveals that the results were by 
no means conclusive ; only one experiment (in 1914) could 
really be considered encouraging. He concludes that in 
view of the probable existence of a large number of 
“types ’’ of pneumococci, and the feebleness of the 
immunity conferred even by an attack of pneumonia, the 
possibility of effective prophylactic immunization appears 
to be very remote. 


312 Early Nephritis in Scarlet Fever 

E. ASHWORTH UNDERWoop (Brit. Journ. Child. Dis., 
April-June, 1931, p. 114), who records an illustrative case 
remarks that the onset of true nephritis occurs generally 
about the second or third week of the disease, although 
febrile albuminuria may develop very much earlier. He 
quotes a case reported by Priest in 1927 in which nephritis 
was present from the onset of the disease, and ended in 
recovery. His patient was a girl, aged 16, who developed 
acute haemorrhagic nephritis on the second day, if not 
earlier, of an ordinary attack of scarlet fever, which was 
not treated by scarlatinal antitoxin. The tonsillitis showed 
a definite recrudescence during each of three attacks of 
tonsillitis in convalescence. On her discharge from 
hospital after 183 days’ residence the urine had been 
normal for a fortnight. Four years’ later, however, the 
patient was reported to be suffering from chronic nephritis. 
Underwood suggests that the Streptococcus scarlatinae 
caused the initial nephritis, which was of a mild 
glomerular type, and that an acute interstitial nephritis 
supervened, which ultimately became chronic and involved 
other elements of the kidney. 


313. Axillary Pleurisy after Artificial Pneumothorax 

A. Viron (Arch. Méd.-Chir. de lV Appareil Respir., 1931, 
vol. vi, No. 1, p. 42) has seen four cases of a form of 
pleurisy, following artificial pneumothorax, which he terms 
“axillary."’. In each case pneumothorax had _ been 
induced for an active tuberculous lesion. Three of these 
Patients had lived at high altitudes for a long time. Three 
were women, and the axillary pleurisy was on the left 
side ; the male patient had right axillary pleurisy. Viton 
defines two distinct types. In three patients the axillary 
symptoms appeared during resorption of a generalized 
Pleurisy, following artificial pneumothorax. In the other 
form a localized axillary pieurisy occurred without a 
Preceding effusion into the general pleural cavity. The 
Physical, chemical, and cytological characteristics of an 
axillary pleuritic exudate are similar to those of an 
ordinary effusion following artificial pneumothorax. Axil- 
lary pleurisy is one of the forms of localized pleurisy 
(" pleurésie cloisonnée ’’) described by French writers ; it 
oes not increase the gravity of the prognosis. Viton 
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recommends no special treatment, except that he 
endeavours to promote pulmonary collapse. As is usual 
in these cases, the pleural coefficient of gaseous absorption 
diminishes considerably, hence the intervals between 
insufflations can be increased. Treatment should not be 
restricted to one method, but should be selected according 
to the necessities of the case or the type of the disease— 
for example, tuberculin, antigen therapy, or sanocrysin 
should be used when indicated. 


314 Meningitis due to Ascaris lumbricoides . 
A. CHALLAMEL (Bull. Soc. de Thér., June 10th, 1931, 
p. 184), who records an illustrative case, emphasizes the 
clinical and cytological resemblance of meningitis caused 
by worms to tuberculous meningitis, and points out that 
owing to the formation of toxins the nervous symptoms 
may develop after the expulsion. of worms in a macerated 
condition. Challamel’s patient was a girl, aged 6 years, 
who suddenly developed left facial paralysis, followed 
the next day by symptoms of meningitis. The cerebro- 
spinal fluid, however, was clear, though under pressure ; 
it showed a leucocytosis, 50 per cent. of the cells being 
polymorphonuclears, and the remainder lymphocytes. 
A diagnosis was then made of incipient poliomyelitis, but 
after expulsion of a dead Ascaris lumbricoides was changed 
to that of helminthous meningitis. The temperature fell 
and Kernig’s sign disappeared, although the facial paralysis 
persisted for a month. 








315 Diagnosis of Meningococcaemia 

S. McLean (New York State Journ. of Med., June 1s+ 
1931, p. 684) emphasizes the value of smears from purpurit 
lesions in cases of endemic purpuric meningococcal bac- 
teriaemia. About 11 per cent. of patients admitted to 
the Babies’ Hospital, New York, with meningococcal 
infections showed purpuric eruptions ; the youngest was 
aged 46 days and the oldest 7 years. Out of seventeen 
cases in which an effort was made to find meningococci 
in the haemorrhagic skin lesions, organisms were discovered 
in twelve. 








Surgery 





316 Malignant Tumours of the Bladder 
R. Darcet (Bordeaux Chirurgical, July, 1931, p. 189) 
summarizes the results of radium therapy in twenty-three 
cases of malignant tumours of the bladder. It is pointed 
out that extensive surgical intervention such as partial 
cystectomy, hemi-cystectomy, with or without nephrec- 
tomy, or total cystectomy, has now been abandoned ; 
operation is limited to cystostomy, which makes the use 
of physical agents possible. Electro-coagulation of the 
exposed bladder, and radium therapy by implantation of 
needles or tubes of radium, are the two methods of treat- 


ment ; the author favours the latter procedure. Of the , 
twenty-three cases treated by radium therapy, five 
patients died following the operation, but were all very 
unfavourable cases. Five other patients died a few 


months after operation from varying causes, such as 
pneumonia, cerebral haemorrhage, and recurrence of the . 
tumour, but the remaining thirteen made good recoveries i 
and were still well at the end of varying periods of from i 
three months to seven years. In each case the malignancy | 
of the neoplasm was confirmed by histological examina- 
tion. The aim of the radium therapy is the destruction 
of the tumour and prevention of recurrence, and it is 
important that as little discomfort as possible should be 
felt by the patient during the application of the radium, 
and de'aiis of technique which render this more tolerable 
are given. The time for the needles to be left in position 
depends on the condition and situation of the tumour. 
For sessile tumours which are well exposed and well 
defined the duration of the application —€> from 
A 
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five to six days, but for grave ulcerated tumours which 
are badly placed in the bladder the radium must be left 
in place for seven days. The results from this form of 
treatment of malignant tumours of the bladder encourage 
the author to hope that it will be more widely adopted. 


317 Congenital Dislocation of the Hip 

In a review of congenital dislocation of the. hip, M. C. 
ScHOLDER (ev. Méd. de la Suisse Romande, June 25th, 
1931, p. 467) discusses at some length its pathogeny, due 
chiefly to the intrauterine position of the foetus and to 
the anatomical relations between the foetal cotyloid cavity 
and the femoral head. The condition is frequent in the 
white races, but rare in the black, and does not occur 
in animals ; it predominates in females (88 per cent.). 
The reason for these differences is explained. Until the 
sixth month of foetal life the cotyloid cavity is hemi- 
spherical, its index (the ratio between the depth and 
diameter of the cavity) being 0.51 ; at birth the cavity 
is flattened, with a lower index, and admits only about 
a third of the femoral head. After birth the depth of 
the cavity and the index progressively increase till in 
adults two-thirds of the head is contained in the cavity. 
It is shown that during foetal development, owing to the 
increasing pressure of the uterine walls, there is a posterior 
displacement of the head of the femur, with ante-torsion 
of its neck, the latter being the more serious. The slightest 
exaggeration of these factors results in dislocation. The 
instability of the hip and the danger of dislocation 
increase as parallelism between the plane of the opening 
of the cotyloid cavity and the axis of the femoral neck 
is established; if parallelism is reached, dislocation 
becomes inevitable. The diagnosis of this condition from 
the clinical and radiological signs is usually easy. Ortho- 
paedic treatment should be instituted early, and before 
the age of 4. After this age the muscular and capsular 
resistance increases, and reduction becomes more difficult ; 
after 15 years it is almost impossible. 


318 Injection Treatment of Varicose Veins 

F. MaIGNon, C. GRANDCLAUDE, and M. LAmBret (Presse 
Méd., June 17th, 1931, p. 889), while studying the effects 
of injecting glycerin intravenously in dogs, discovered by 
chance the powerful sclerosing action of this reagent, and 
have elaborated a technique which they have used with 
great success in man. A first dose causes no trouble or 
apparent effect, but subsequent doses at the same point 
between the fourth and tenth days produced in all cases 
a very marked sclerosis, acconipanied by the painless 
obliteration of the veins. There were neither local nor 
general reactions, and healthy patients were able to 
continue their occupations. The first injection results in 
sensitization of the vein wall ; this begins to appear after 
about twenty-four hours, and is followed by a desensitiza- 
tion after about a fortnight. A preliminary dose of 5 to 
10 c.cm. of a 50 per cent. solution of glycerin in distilled 
water is first injected through a suitable needle, and this 
is usually followed by one or two injections six days later 
of a 75 per cent. solution. All the cases were quite 
successful, and became free from disability ; five are 
reported in detail. The patients’ ages ranged from 50 to 
77 years ; the general state was poor and the health 
unsound, especially as regards the heart and lungs. 


319 Digital Examination in Rectal Disease 
F. C. SmitnH (Med. Journ. and Record, June 17th, 1931, 
p. 575) comments on some cases referred to him for 
treatment without a previous adequate local examination. 
In a woman diagnosed as suffering from haemorrhoids a 
large post-anal ulcer was seen as soon as the buttocks 
were pulled apart ; there were no piles. Another woman 
had been treated for persistent diarrhoea for three 
months ; a large carcinoma of the rectum was found 
within reach of the index finger. In a child treated for 
haemorrhoids a rectal polyp proved to be the cause of 
the haemorrhage. A man believed to have an acute 
rectal abscess was shown by digital examination to have a 
small chicken-bone stretched across the anus. An “‘ ischio- 
rectal abscess ’’’ in a man was by a digital examination 


revealed as an external thrombotic haemorrhoid. 
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320 Thiocyanate Therapy in Hypertension 


W. G. Ectorr, L. H. Hoyt, and J. P. O’Hare (Journ 
Amer. Med. Assoc., June 6th, 1931, p. 1941), as the result 
of treating a controlled series of hypertensive patients with 
potassium and sodium thiocyanate, conclude that this line 
of therapy is disappointing and disagreeable. Of theip 
25 ambulatory patients, all of whom had previously pee, 
under observation for two to ten years, 12 had pri 
hypertension, 11 had hypertension with hypertensive 
heart disease, and two had hypertension with moderate 
renal involvement. All other medication having been 
suspended, the thiocyanate was administered in diminish. 
ing doses for three weeks. The potassium salt was earl: 
abandoned in view of the distressing weakness and Nausea 
that ensued. The sodium salt was given in an 8 per cent. 
aqueous solution. During the first week 1 gram was 
administered daily ; in the second week the dose was 
reduced to 0.6 gram ; and in the third week only 0.3 gram 
was taken. Eight patients discontinued the treatmen} 
after the first week, owing to the unpleasant results, and 
without any definite lowering of the blood pressure. Only 
2 out of the 25 derived any benefit, and in their case 
the improvement was not outside the limits of temporary 
diminution which sometimes occurs in hypertension even 
without medicinal administration. The headache, dizzi. 
ness, and nervousness were unaltered in all the remaining 
cases. Every patient complained of nausea, and sometimes 
vomiting, commencing two to five days after the treatment 
started. Other common symptoms were diarrhoea, in- 
creased nervousness, and apprehension, with ringing noises 
in the head. One patient developed disorientation as to 
time and place. In view of these findings the author 
conclude that thiocyanate therapy cannot be commended 
in hypertension. 


321 Atropine in Encephalitis Lethargica 

E. SCHENK (Miinch. med. Woch., July 10th, 1931, p. 1177) 
records ten cases of encephalitis lethargica in patients aged 
from 20 to 53, in which good results were obtained by 
the long-continued administration of atropine, commencing 
with three drops of a 1/4 per cent. solution, the dos 
being increased daily by two drops. G. ARGHrRISs (ibid, 
p. 1183) claims to have obtained complete cure in one 
case and considerable improvement in three others by use 
of the following method. An injection of 2 c.cm. ofa 
40 per cent. sterilized solution of urotropine is given intr 
thecally on the first day, and 10 units of insulin sub 
cutaneously ; three days later 5 c.cm. of urotropine and 
15 units of insulin are administered, the same treatment 
being continued every three days until 20 units of insulin 
have been injected. In the case which recovered twenty 
lumbar punctures were performed, and in the other three, 
five to twelve. The treatment was combined with 
massage, light baths, diathermy, and _ tonics, such as 
arsenical preparations, or sedatives such as luminal ot 
gardenal. 


322 Treatment of Addison’s Disease 

C. H. Greene and L. G. Rowntree (Proceedings, Staf 
Meetings, Mayo Clinic, May 20th, 1931, p. 305) report 
further results from treating Addison’s disease with the 
cortical hormone of Swingle and Pfiffner, with special 
reference to the chemical and metabolic changes, which 
they have found to be very similar to those reported i 
suprarenalectomized animals. Considerable doubt remails, 
however, as to the advisability of accepting chemical 
metabolic changes in animals as valid criteria for the 
standardization of commercial preparations of this hor 
mone. In recording the results of treating patients 
moreover, it is necessary to exclude the influence of seo 
ary effects which are not properly attributable to supt 
renal insufficiency. The best methods of administratiol 
and the correct dosage have not yet been established. 
In 22 cases of Addison’s disease, so treated, excellest 
immediate results followed in 17, some of the failure 
being possibly due to inadequate dosage. The 
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improvement associated with this treatment comprises : 
disappearance of the anorexia, nausea, vomiting, and pain; 
return Of, healthy hunger and of the normal gastro-intes- 
tinal activity ; relief from fatigue and insomnia ; increase 
in weight, strength, endurance, blood pressure, and resist- 
ance to infection ; decreased pigmentation ; a more hopeful 
outlook, and a return to work. In _ treatment it is 
jmportant to secure physical and mental rest, an ade- 
quately fluid diet, arrest of the dehydration, and employ- 
ment of the Muirhead regimen when cortical hormone 
therapy is impossibte. The inability of Swingle and 
Pfiffmer to supp!y further material for clinical investiga- 
tion has necessitated the authors making use of the 
product supplied by Parke, Davis, and Co., which is now 
being administered in close co-operation with the two 
previously mentioned originators of this special hormone 
therapy in Addison’s disease. They add that the dramatic 
improvement, characteristic of cases treated by the first- 
named product, is now less notable, and that it is uncertain 
as yet how far the good results gained more slowly are 
attributable to the newly tried extract, or to the part 
layed by the exhibition of glucose, water, and_ salt. 
Clinical idiosyncrasies in the later series of patients may 
also be concerned. 





Anaesthetics 


323 Effect of Anaesthetics on the Blood Lactic Acid 
Among the metabolic effects following the administration 
of anaesthetics, hyperg!ycaemia and increase of lactic 
acid in the blood are known to occur. The latter also 
occurs in cases of liver insufficiency, and whenever there 
is a shortage of oxygen in the tissues ; anaesthetics may 
produce either condition. In order to demonstrate minute 
disturbances of carbohydrate metabolism, or slight degrees 
of hepatic insufficiency, W. SEBENING (Schmerz Narkose- 
Anaesthesie, June-July, 1931, p. 104) has studied the 
blood lactic acid curve following the intravenous injection 
of sodium lactate solution, corresponding to 4 grams of 
lactic acid. Blood is collected five, twenty, thirty, and 
sixty minutes after the injection. In normal persons the 
blood lactic acid is 7 to 18 mg. per 100 c.cm., and after 
the injection of 4 grams of lactic acid it returns to normal 
within 30 to 60 minutes. Operations tend to raise the 
lactic acid content, the amount of increase depending upon 
the disease and the condition of the patient, but above all 
on the type of anaesthetic used. Using the lactic acid 
tolerance test, as just indicated, the author found normal 
values during local or spinal anaesthesia, whereas during 
ether or avertin anaesthesia the blood lactic acid figure 
was increased, and the return to normal after injection 
was delayed. Even three or four days after the anaes- 
thetic, when the initial blood lactic acid was within normal 
limits, the curves showed a diminished capability of the 
organism to deal with lactic acid. 


324 Nupercaine in Spinal Anaesthesia 

Despite the fact that the toxicity of nupercaine appears to 
be twenty times as great as that of procaine, E. L. Keyes 
and A. M. McLeLttan (Journ. Amer. Med. Assoc., June 
20th, 1931, p. 2085) conclude that its advantages out- 
weigh its disadvantages. They report a series of 215 
inductions of anaesthesia by nupercaine, the dose being 
2c.cm. of a 1 in 200 solution in spinal fluid. A prelimin- 
ary subcutaneous injection of morphine and scopolamine 
Is given half an hour before the patient is due in the 
operation theatre. A subcutaneous injection of 50 mg. 
of ephedrine hydrochloride follows just before the nuper- 
caine is slowly introduced into the spinal canal, this being 
effected between the third and fourth lumbar vertebrae, 
with the patient in a sitting position. Additional anaes- 
thesia was necessary for pain in 16 cases. The fall of 
blood pressure seemed to be less than when procaine is 
used ; nupercaine anaesthesia is relatively slightly delayed, 
more intense, and from three to six times as lasting. The 
minimal blood pressure is reached always within half an 
hour. Nupercaine has also been used successfully in 1 in 
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1,000 solution for infiltration anaesthesia in such operations 
as cystotomy, circumcision, hydrocele, epididymectomy, 
and abscess opening. The authors do not commend 
the employment of a mixture of procaine and nupercaine. 
They encountered no evidence of intoxication with nuper- 
caine, even in patients who had been previously rendered 
toxic by procaine. 


325 Extra-ocular Muscle Paralysis following Spinal 
Anaesthesia 

K. R. Fawcerr (Minnesota Med., July, 1931, p. 648) 
records two cases of unilateral abducens paralysis following 
spinal anaesthesia. The complication is rare, only five 
cases having been reported in a series of 2,000 spinal 
anaesthesias, and its etiology and peculiar affinity for the 
external rectus as compared with the other ocular muscles 
is as yet unexplained. The abducens nerve, however, 
occupies a very superficial position in relation to the 
fourth ventricle, which communicates directly with the 
subarachnoid space into which the anaesthetic is injected, 
and it has been shown experimentally on dogs that the 
anaesthetic agent frequently reaches the medulla. If the 
strabismus is due to a mi!d meningitis the divergent type 
would be expected, but the type following spinal anaes- 
thesia is usually convergent. The onset varies from three 
days to three weeks, and most cases clear up spon- 
taneously in three weeks. In Faweett’s first case paralysis 
of the right external rectus with slight photophobia, 
vertigo, and headache, developed on the thirteenth day 
after operation, and had entirely disappeared thirteen days 
later. In the second case the squint occurred on the 
twelfth day, and persisted with but slight improvement 
for seventeen months. Owing to its tendency to clear up 
spontaneously, treatment of this condition should be 
conservative, and any operation postponed for at least 
eighteen months. The paralysis occurs more often with 
stovaine than with novocain. 





Obstetrics and Gynaecology 


326 Amaurosis during Pregnancy 

B. H. Swirt and A. L. Tostevin (Med. Journ. Australia, 
May 23rd, 1931, p. 632) report a case of increasing blind- 
ness during pregnancy ; although no other sign of toxaemia 
was discoverable, it was decided to empty the uterus, and 
the vision rapidly returned to normal. There was a typical 
history of gradual diminution of vision at about the fifth 
month of pregnancy, with early loss of colour vision, 
and tenderness on moving the eyes. Repeated examina- 
tion of the visual fields excluded the possibilities of 
hysteria and malingering. No toxic foci were detected 
in the cranium or elsewhere, and no evidence was ob- 
tained of syphilis or renal disease. The authors remark 
that increasing blindness or dimness of vision during 
pregnancy is usually a sign that the patient is becoming 
toxaemic, even though the usual signs of this condition 
are absent. Blindness often precedes the convulsion in 
commencing eclampsia, and usually clears up as soon as 
the uterus is emptied. It is attributed to toxic poisoning 
of the ganglia and optic nerves, and atrophy may ensue. 
In the authors’ case there had been slight dimness of the 
vision towards the. end of a previous pregnancy, which 
had, however, terminated naturaliy, a healthy child being 
born. 


327 Diagnosis of Gonorrhoea 
L. [zwoynicKa and T. ZAWODZINSKI (Gynécol. et Obstét., 
June, 1931, p. 496) report the results of a comprehensive 
investigation of the complement-fixation test in the dia- 
gnosis of gonorrhoea in women which has been in pro- 
gress since 1926 at the University of Warsaw. They 
emphasize the importance of using a uniform antigen, 
and commend those of Crosti and Owers. In technique 


they followed the method described by Besredka for the 

deviation of complement in tuberculosis ; 1,495 tests were 

performed to discover whether the test was specific, and 

how rapidly the reaction disappeared in the blood of 
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patients who had been treated for gonorrhoea. In order 
to prove the specificity of the reaction a number of men 
were examined and tested because of the greater facitity 
in proving the presence or absence of gonococci locally. 
The authors found that during the first three weeks after 
infection the reaction was negative in half the number of 
cases, but after the twenty-first day the results were 
almost uniformly positive (94.6 per cent.). As a control 
for this investigation 831 cases in which a priori gonor- 
rhoea was not suspected were tested. The results were 
negative in 97.6 per cent. cases. The authors therefore 
conclude that they can state that the deviation of com- 
plement in gonorrhoea is specific. They found, further, 
that it remained specific even when the serum gave a 
positive Wassermann reaction. A sma'l dose of gonococcal 
vaccine given within three months before the test would 
cause a positive deviation of complement ; in the majority 
of cases the reaction became negative about one month 
after clinical cure. A positive reaction indicated, there- 
fore, that the patient actually had, or at some previous 
period (not far distant) had had, an attack of gonorrhoea, 
or had been given a dose of vaccine some time during the 
three previous months. A negative reaction showed that: 
(1) infection was not present, or was too recent to have 
produced antibodies ; or that (2) there was no ability 
to produce antibodies against gonococcal infection ; or 
that the infecting dose was too smal! to give rise to 
antibodies ; or that a pre-existing infection had terminated. 
The authors conciude that the value of a positive com- 
plement-fixation reaction has been demonstrated in the 
case of gonococcal infection in women. 


328 Treatment of Menstrual Disorders 

A. Larront and H. Futconts (Bull. Soc. d’Obsiét. et de 
Gynécol. de Paris, April, 1931, p. 243) have made sub- 
cutaneous injections, in doses up to 8 c.cm., of the heated, 
filtered, and centrifugalized urine of pregnant women near 
term, into patients suffering from menstrual disorders. 
They thought that a therapeutic effect might ensue from 
the large amounts of folliculin which the urine contains 
towards the end of pregnancy. No response was obtained 
in patients with uterine deviation or ovarian cysts, but 
menstruation returned in three patients, aged about 30, 
who were suffering from secondary amenorrhoea. Local 
reactions to the injections were absent ; general reactions 
were absent or slight. Urine of early pregnancy has been 
used by Zamkoff, who has reported some successful results 
in menstrual dysfunction, and attributes them to the 
anterior hypophyseal hormone. 








Pathology 


329 The Effect on Bone of Toxic Doses of 
Irradiated Ergosterol 
R. Soeur (Presse Méd., July 4th, 1931, p. 1003) under- 
took an experimental study on 11 adult rats, and 9 young 
guinea-pigs with one adult. To the guinea-pigs, which 
were of an average weight of 250 grams, were given daily 
doses of from 0.4 c.cm. to 7.5 c.cm. of the oily solution of 
irradiated ergosterol. They were kept under observation 
from 4 to 35 days. General results observed were: (1) an 
arrest of growth in all the animals ; (2) loss of weight ; 
(3) a series of morbid symptoms such as loss of appetite, 
diarrhoea, increased respiration, loss of vivacity, and loss 
of hair; (4) hypercalcaemia and hyperphosphataemia ; 
and (5) the presence of deposits of calcium in the kidney, 
aorta, heart, and more rarely in the lung, stomach, or 
intestine. The principal phenomena observed in the bones 
were an arrest of the process of ossification, and a simple 
osseous reabsorption causing pathological fractures. In- 
tense vascularization, and an aseptic necrosis of the bone 
marrow, were present. The adult rats were given daily 
doses of from 0.4c.cm. to2.7c.cm. The general results were 
of the same order as those seen in guinea-pigs, but the 
rats showed greater sensitivity. In addition there were 
small haemorrhages at the nasal orifices, and round the 





between the young guinea-pigs and the adult rats, In 
conclusion Soeur finds that irradiated ergosterol does Not 
act by stimulating the action of the parathyroids, It 
appears to act directly on the bone by a process of hyper. 
vitaminosis, or a simple toxic action, or possibly ap 
intoxication resulting from impurities of the product, 


330 Determination of Hydrogen-ion Concentration 
; of Nutrient Agar 


of Bacteviol., June, 1931, p. 383) have compared the 
colorimetric and the potentiometric methods for estimating 
the hydrogen-ion concentration of nutrient agar. The agar 
was diluted to varying degrees with distilled water after 
autoclaving ; this prevented it from setting when it was 
cooled, and enabled potentiometric methods to be used, 
With the quinhydrone electrode a drift in potential 
occurred, which rendered the readings lower than those 
taken with the hydrogen electrode. Comparison of the 
results obtained by the hydrogen electrode and_ brom. 
thymol blue showed remarkable agreement, indicating that 
bromthymol blue does not exhibit either salt or protein 
errors in nutrient agar. It was found that the agar 
medium could be diluted seven times without altering 
the pH ; further dilution led to a slight fall. For routing 
determination of pH it would therefore appear as if the 
colorimetric method, using bromthymo! blue, should give 
results of a fairly high degree of accuracy. The dilution 
of the agar has two great advantages: it prevents the 
medium from setting, thus enabling the readings to be 
taken at room temperature, and it renders the determina. 
tion of colour changes very much more easy. 


Sal Fungus Infection of Sweat 

O. L. Levin and S. H. Sitvers (Arch. Derm. and Syphil., 
June, 1931, p. 1094), realizing that sweat affords an 
excellent culture medium and is therefore probably an 
active factor in spreading infection, undertook experiments 
to prove the relationship between hyperhidrosis and fungus 
infections. Since the feet are more frequently involved 
by dermatophytosis than other parts of the body, sweat was 
obtained by a special procedure, the technique of which 
is described, from the lower third of the legs and from 
the feet of eight patients ; it was ineculated into a 4 per 
cent. maltose-agar medium. In every case fungus growths 
were observed within a fortnight ; these were studied 
microscopically on slides and in hanging-drop preparations, 
Pathogenic fungi belonging to the Kaufmann-Wolf group, 
and growing rapidly and abundantly, were obtained in 
five cases. The authors regard perspiration as_ being 
probably as important a single factor as any other in the 
epidemiology of ringworm infection ; they expect that 
further similar studies will show that fungi occur in the 
skin of the feet of most people. Besides the fungi bacteria, 
Aspergillus niger and yeastlike organisms were also present, 
Microscopical studies of hanging-drop preparations showed 
abundant slender mycelia and numerous ectospores ; in 
older colonies the formation of chlamydospores was 
common. 


332 Mycosis and Pulmonary Tuberculosis 
A. Barpero (fev. Espan. de Tuberculosis, June, 1931, 
p. 253), who records two illustrative cases in patients 
aged 21 and 28, states that the association of mycosis 
with pulmonary tuberculosis has been known since 1833, 
when R. Owen found a fungus in a tuberculous cavity. 
Special attention was later devoted to the subject by 
Artault in 1898, Sallet in his Bordeaux thesis in 1902, 
Redaelli in 1925, and Braunstein in his Paris thesis i 
1927. Barbero made a mycological examination of the 
sputum and saliva in fifty-four cases of pulmonary tuber 
culosis, using Sabouraud’s medium, and found that 83, of 
G1 per cent., were positive, and 21, or 39 per cent., were 
negative, ninety-three different species of fungi being 
obtained. The fungi were more frequent in the sputum 
(43 per cent.) than in the saliva (21 per cent.), in which 
the forms most frequently found were yeasts. Barbero 
is of opinion that the mycotic association exercises af 
unfavourable influence on the course of pulmonafy 





eyes. The adult guinea-pig showed results intermediate 
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333 Serous Meningitis and Infectious Mononucleosis 

The former concept of ‘‘ serous meningitis ’’ was 
abandoned when the bacterial origin of inflammatory 
rocesses Was demonstrated, but more recently some cases 
of ‘‘ aseptic meningitis ’’ have been recorded. A. HEcHT 
Jowansen (Acta Med. Scand., July 27th, 1931, p. 269) 
records a case of infectious mononucleosis in which grave 
meningeal symptoms occurred at the onset of the illness. 
Johansen considers that the sequence of symptoms may 
assist in elucidating the etiology of this condition. A 
man, aged 28, was admitted to hospital suffering from 
“continued fever.’’ Two weeks earlier he had had 
severe headache, drowsiness,, and impairment of memory. 
He worked for one week, in spite of increasing headache 
and a morning temperature of 100.4° F., which rose at 
night to 102° or 103°. There were no rigors or sweating. 
He lay curled up, with closed eyes, and complained of 
agonizing headache. There was lassitude and some stupor 
with nuchal rigidity, but no dysphagia or sore throat, 
and no evidence of visceral disease, ear involvement, or 
ophthalmoplegia. Kernig’s sign was present. The cerebro- 
spinal fluid was clear but under pressure, and the cell 
count was increased ; no bacteria were found, and the 
Wassermann reaction was negative for it as well as in 
the case of the blood. A differential blood count showed 
a definite lymphocytosis. An acute tonsillitis ensued, 
with a greyish exudate on tonsils, but no diphtheria bacilli 
were found. The tonsillar sloughs persisted until the third 
week after admission. The patient recovered completely 
after five weeks’ illness. Johansen suggests that other 
cases regarded as ‘‘ serous meningitis ’’ associated with 
sore throat were actually cases of infectious mononucleosis, 
and that blood examinations should always be made. 


334 Cardiac Influenza 

H. L. G. Gérarp (Thése de Paris, 1931, No. 297), who 
records 17 cases in patients aged from 18 to 71, states 
that cardiac influenza consists almost entirely of functional 
disturbances, which may be nervous, myocardial, or neuro- 
muscular (bradycardia). These functional disturbances 
do not as a rule outlast the period of toxi-infection, but 
in exceptional cases they may persist for a long time. In 
rare instances they may give rise to symptoms of severe 
cardiac insufficiency, which generally clears up under 
appropriate treatment without leaving any trace. The 
effect of influenza on pre-existing heart disease is extremely 
variable, but a possible aggravation must always be 
expected. The likelihood of recrudescence of infections 
such as syphilis or acute articular rheumatism must also 
be considered. The prognosis should always be guarded, 
even if the attack is slight. 


335 Erythema Nodosum as a Tuberculosis Prablem 
in School Children 

A. WaLLGREN (Nordisk Medicinsk Tidskrift, August 1st, 
1931, p. 493) regards as a bygone stage the teaching that 
erythema nodosum is a closed form of tuberculosis, for the 
investigations of recent years have shown that tubercle 
bacilli are often demonstrable in the swallowed sputum. 
Since the autumn of 1929, he has examined for tubercle 
bacilli the contents of the stomachs of 27 school children, 
between the ages of 7 and 14, suffering from erythema 
nodosum. In 12 instances he found tubercle bacilli, which 
had evidently come from a focus in the lungs. Only slight, 
or even negative, x-ray findings were recorded in 10 of 
these cases. In 10 other cases there were moderately 
well-defined x-ray changes in the lungs, and in the remain- 
ing 7 cases these changes were extensive. The more 
marked the x-ray changes in the lungs, the greater was 





the frequency with which tubercle bacilli were found in 
the contents of the stomach ; among the 10 children in 
the first group, whose lungs showed few or no x-ray signs 
of disease, there was only one whose stomach contained 


tubercle bacilli. It is thus possible, by means of x-ray 
examinations and a search for tubercle bacilli in the 
contents of the stomach, to form a fairly definite opinion 
as to the infectiousness or the reverse in any given case 
of erythema nodosum in a school child. In order to 
ascertain the course of the disease when there is an open 
primary pulmonary focus associated with erythema 
nodosum, the author has repeated the examination of 
the contents of the stomach from time to time; of 6 
children thus examined two months after the acute stage 
of the erythema nodosum, as many as 5 still harboured 
tubercle bacilli in the stomach. One child, in whom 
tubercle bacilli were repeatedly found, did not become 
negative in this respect till six months after the appear- 
ance of the erythema. It probably takes about half a 
year for a primary open tuberculous focus in the lung of 
a child to close, and during this interval the child shculd 
not be allowed to infect his healthy school fellows, but 
should be given sanatorium treatment. 


336 Abdominal Pain and Skin Diseases 

I. R. TRIMBLE (Journ. Amer. Med. Assoc., June 13th, 
1931, p. 2010) calls attention (with notes of 15 cases—13 
children, 2 adults) to a syndrome which is of importance 
in the differential diagnosis of acute abdominal conditions. 
It is characterized by the occurrence of the erythematous 
group of skin diseases (purpura, erythema, and urticaria) 
with abdominal and arthritic pains, angioneurotic oedema, 
and the presence of albumin, blood, and casts in the 
urine. The skin manifestations were the most constant, 
idiopathic purpura occurring in 14 instances, erythema in 
6, angioneurotic oedema in 6, and _ urticaria in 5, 
Abdominal pain, sometimes severe, was present in all but 
two of the cases, and almost invariably preceded the 
appearance of the skin manifestations. Haemorrhages, 
small or large, in the bowel and mesentery may be revealed 
at an exploratory laparotomy, and are the obvious cause 
of the pain. Eight of the cases were accompanied by 
albumin, blood, and granular casts in the urine. The 
similarity to allergy in these cases is striking, but without 
bacteriological and immunological investigations the theory 
that these conditions are manifestations of an allergic 
phenomenon is not proved. All the patients recovered. 


337 Asystole due to Right Ventricular Stenosis 
E. S. Mazzer (Rev. de Méd., July, 1931, p. 493) believes 
that the term asystole should only be employed in cases 
of total cardiac failure, and, since this is not always present, 
the terms right or left asystole are more correct. In 1906, 
Bernheim described a special type of right asytolic due, 
not to dilatation, but to stenosis of the ventricle, which is 
caused by a marked deviation of the interventricular 
septum to the right. In this condition, named the 
syndrome of Bernheim, there are two periods of develop- 
ment. The first has an anatomical stage which is latent, 
insidious, and without clinical manifestations, and a 
clinical stage of more rapid evolution, characterized by 
the signs and symptoms of muscular incapacity of the 
ventricle. The second period also may be divided into 
two stages: that of obstruction attributable to stenosis, 
and the asystole proper. During the first of these there 
appear signs of retardation of the circulatory return in the 
venae cavae, such as dilatation of the veins of the neck 
and slight cyanosis of the face; these manifestations 
gradually extend to the extremities. In the second period, 
the terminal one, disturbances of the pulmonary circula- 
tion supervene. The characteristics of the syndrome then 


are: progressive right ventricular stenosis ; failing of 
the ventricular myocardium ; and displacement of the 
Lod 
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ventricular septum, which in time increases the stenosis 
and adds more and more to the myocardial insufficiency. 
Post-mortem findings fully explain these signs and 
symptoms, and the pathological anatomy and pathogenesis 
of the condition are described. Short notes of two cases 
are also given. 


338 Pseudo-Neoplastic Syphilitic Hepatitis 

A. Cape and M. Mirnaup (Journal ‘de Méd. de Lyon, 
August 20th, 1931, p. 487) state that in addition to the 
ordinary syphilitic perihepatitis, and the rarer purely 
gummatous type, there is a third form of syphilitic sclero- 
gummatous hepatitis which may produce hypertrophy 
and deformity, simulating a hepatic or extra-hepatic 
tumour, demanding surgical intervention. This so-called 
“surgical ’’ type may assume a pseudo-neoplastic form, 
when cachexia follows changes in the shape, volume, and 
consistence of the organ. It may simulate primary cancer 
of the liver, or a secondary metastasis from another organ, 
and the differential diagnosis is often difficult. A specific 
history, and the clinical stigmata of chronic syphilis, 
are often absent. Splenomegaly is a very important 
indication, but this is not always present. Slow growth 
and minimal changes in the general condition suggest the 
possibility of syphilitic hepatitis, and the Wassermann 
test must always be employed. Exploratory laparotomy 
does not always determine the diagnosis, and it may be 
necessary to try anti-syphilitic treatment, preferably 
mercury and bismuth, which will usually give a favourable 
result unless they are employed too late. The authors 
have collected twenty-three cases. In a married woman, 
aged 46, there was a tumour of the left hepatic lobe, with 
chronic progressive nephritis ; the spleen was not palpable, 
though the Wassermann and Hecht reactions were strongly 
positive. Full courses of neosalvarsan and of mercuric 
cyanide were given, and the tumour diminished in size. 
Nine months later the patient had a course of acetylarsan. 
Albuminuria and anasarca persisted, but the tumour had 
disappeared. Eighteen months later the urine was 
normal ; the general health was excellent, but there was 
slight persistent oedema of feet. The Wassermann and 
Hecht reactions remained strongly positive. 











Surgery 





339 Mammary Enlargement following Prostatectomy 

E. ConpoLeon (Zentralbl. f. Chir., July 18th, 1931, 
p. 1821), who eleven years previously (ibid., No. 36) had 
published two cases of enlargement of the mammary 
glands following prostatectomy, has seen a similar case 
in a man, aged 62, who noticed bilateral mammary enlarge- 
ment five months after suprapubic removal of adenoma 
of the prostate. The enlargement, which was somewhat 
tender, lasted a few months and then gradually subsided. 
Oppenheimer (Deut. med. Woch., 1927, No. 21) published 
two similar cases under the tit!e of ‘‘ Gynaecomasty following 
prostatectomy.’’ The occurrence of these five cases makes 
it probable that the association of prostatectomy and 
mammary enlargement is not a mere coincidence, and 
admits of two explanations. According to the first, the 
prostate has an internal secretion which inhibits the 
development of the male breast ; the second explanation 
is that the obliteration of the vasa differentia, usually 
following prostatectomy, disturbs the testicular function 
and thereby affects the mammary glands. 


340 Surgery in Diabetes 
J. R. Bett (Australian and New Zealand Journ. of Surg., 
June, 1931, p. 92) points out that, since the discovery 
of insulin, the risks attached to surgical treatment in 
diabetic patients are very little greater than in non-diabetic 
patients. The operative mortality in 73 cases of diabetes 
was 2.74 per cent., while the total operative mortality in 
5,750 general cases was 2.41 per cent. The necessary 


principles for the control of severe post-operative acidosis 
and for facilitating the satisfactory healing of tissues when 
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operating on diabetic cases are as follows: a good 

of general nutrition in the patient, abundant glycog 
storage, freedom from ketosis, and a not unduly higher 
sugar content of the blood. The patient should Not be 
dehydrated, since this predisposes to ketosis. Local anaes. 
thesia is the most satisfactory ; ethylene with gas and 
oxygen is reasonably safer, but chloroform and ether m 
be avoided. Insulin should be given three or four dayg 
before the operation, and a special daily diet contain; 
at least 100 grams of high-grade, easily assimilated cathy. 
hydrate per day. About three hours before the Operation, 
the patient should be given half to one ounce of oatme 
in the form of gruel, with two teaspoonfuls of glucog 
preceded by a dose of insulin. After the operation, 
acidosis must be controlled by large amounts of insulin, 
and carbohydrate must be freely given, with 300 ccm, 
of 10 per cent. glucose-saline solution by rectum imme 
diately. Gangrene is the gravest surgical complication g 
diabetes ; it occurs in about 3 per cent. of cases, and jg 
most common in patients over the age of 60. The sequel 
known as “ diabetic acute abdomen ”’ 
feature of marked ketosis or incipient coma, and ma 
closely simulate an acute inflammatory abdominal cond. 
tion of the abdomen. The differential diagnosis is difficult, 
and if any reasonable doubt exists, an exploratory 
laparotomy is justified. 


341 Intermittent Traction in Operations under 
Spinal Anaesthesia 

D. GuTHRIE (Journ. Amer. Med. Assoc., June 13th, 1931, 
p. 2029) calls attention to the value of intermittent 
traction in spinal anaesthesia as a means of overcoming 
the uncontrollable vomiting reflex which is caused by the 
downward traction on the liver and stomach nece 
to obtain adequate exposure. This annoying reflex can 
be almost abolished, it is stated, by a method of inter. 
mittent traction in which the patient assists in obtaining 
the required exposure by periodic straining on breathing 
out forcibly under compression. With forceps on the 
fundus of the gall-bladder the patient is instructed to 
strain or blow into a compression apparatus, thereby 
causing the liver to descend into the wound, where it is 
held by the forceps. After a few minutes’ interval of 
natural breathing to allow the diaphragm to accommodate 
itself to the new position, a repetition of the straining 
causes the liver to descend further ; after another interval 
at a third attempt the patient generally brings the liver 
sufficiently far down into the wound to allow of its rota- 
tion outward, thus affording complete exposure of the 
gall-bladder and common duct. The lesser curvature of 
the stomach may be similarly revealed by downward 
intermittent traction on the transverse colon and mes 
colon. It is important to avoid too much traction, and 
to allow sufficiently long rest periods so that the diaphragm 
may accommodate itself to the new position of the liver 
or stomach. 


342 Primary Synovial Tumours of Joints 
D. M. FauLKNer (Surg., Gynaecol. and Obstet., August, 
1931, p. 189) reviews 27 cases of primary synovial 
membrane tumours of joints (a relatively rare condition) 
recorded in the literature, and reports 2 personal cases. 
These neoplasms may be divided into two _ groups 
according as giant cells are present or absent. — Theit 
predilection for the knee is remarkable, 25 of the casé 
being of that joint. The etiology is conjectural, and some 
hypotheses are advanced as to their causative factor. 
A type of tumour, the myloplaxoma of the French, which 
was found in 10 cases, is described. These are not usually 
malignant. Excepting the synovioma described by Smith 
and the endotheliomata by Wagner, the tumours without 
giant cells are all defined as sarcoma of different type 
and seem to be more malignant than those with these 
cells. Diagnosis is difficult, and is rarely made beiort 
operation. Though the prognosis is usually good in all 
these neoplasms, it must be guarded, for they have been 
known to cause death or to recur. Treatment must b 
directed to preservation of life, saving of limb, and rete 
tion of joint function. As the possibility of malignamgy 
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js slight, conservative surgery is justified. In single, 
unculated tumours, early excision of the tumour and 
icle with resection of the synovial base of the pedicle 
should be made. In diffuse tumours, joint resection and 
odesis are indicated. A course of radiotherapy 
should always follow operation. If, after conservative 
measures, the tumour recurs with invasion of other 
tissues, high amputation should be performed at once. 


343 Gall-Bladder Function after Operations on 
the Stomach 

symptoms suggestive of gall-bladder disease sometimes follow 

ic operations ; since in many of these cases the food 
jg passing directly from the stomach to the jejunum, it 
js possible that these symptoms are due to the absence 
of the normal reflex emptying the gall-bladder by the 
stimulus of duodenal contents. H. Kartk and K. NIssEN 
(Deut. med. Woch., July 17th, 1931, p. 1232) have there- 
fore made a cholecystographic study of several cases after 
gastro-jejunostomy. In all cases the gall-bladder, sharply 
outlined by tetraiodo-phenolphthalein (injected intraven- 
ously), was seen to empty promptly when a meal consisting 
of egg yolk and cream entered the jejunum. In order to 
rove that this was purely a jejunal reflex, a similar meal 
mixed with barium was introduced directly into the 
jejunum by means of a duodenal tube. The gall-bladder 
emptied as before, though there was no reflux of the meal 
into the duodenum. The passage of the tube alone did 
not cause this effect, neither did the gall-bladder empty 
when egg yolk and cream were introduced into the 
stomach in a case of complete pyloric stenosis (before 
operation). It is concluded, therefore, that emptying of 
the gall-bladder does not necessarily depend on a stimulus 
from the duodenum. 


344 Operative Treatment of Pott’s Paraplegia 

G. R. GIRDLESTONE (Brit. Jouyn. of Surg., July, 1931, 
p. 121) advocates early decompression for Pott’s para- 
plegia in adults. This may take the form of laminectomy, 
costo-transversectomy, or both, but stabilization by bone- 
grafting of the diseased part of the spine is an essential 
complement of decompression. Children suffering from 
spinal caries, if kept at rest long enough, with the spinal 
column relieved from strain and with metabolism stimu- 
lated by open-air conditions, rarely develop severe para- 
pegia, and can be cured without operation ; but in the 
case of adults operative treatment is genera!ly indicated. 
The cure of Pott’s disease depends on good general health 
of the patient, and the restoration of spinal stability ; by 
combining grafting with laminectomy the stability of the 
spine is increased. Paraplegia generally comes on in the 
first few months of Pott’s disease, and the pressure almost 
always arises from an abscess, granulation tissue, or 
debris accumulating in front of the theca. If the para- 
plegia advances quickly or progressively during immobiliza- 
tion, compression is relieved by costo-transversectomy or 
laminectomy, or both, and in addition a twin graft fixation 
can be performed to bridge the opening and counteract 
the local loss of laminae and spines. Early decompression 
removes the risk to the cord from prolonged pressure, and 
avoids the complications of paraplegia ; the grafting, which 
leads to complete local immobilization of the spine, 
protects the spinal column from further erosion, and pro- 
motes healing of the lesion. In cases where x# rays show 
a spherical, or fusiform but nearly spherical, prevertebral 
abscess, costo-transversectomy is performed first, and is 
followed a fortnight after by a graft, which is combined 
with laminectomy unless the paraplegia is improving. In 
cases where the paraplegia comes on late in the history 
of Pott’s disease the prognosis is not good, although a 
case is reported which shows that operation even in a very 
late stage may be worth while. The technique of grafting 
is fully described in conjunction with laminectomy, and 
details are given of twelve cases where the combined 
operation with or without costo-transversectomy has been 
performed. In many cases complete recovery is reported ; 
i others considerable improvement followed, but in three 
mstances little or no improvement was seen. After 
operation the patient remains on his frame or plaster bed 
for three or four months. 





Therapeutics 





345 Emergency Treatment of the Alcoholic 


I. D. Wittiams (Journ. Nerv. and Ment. Dis., August, 
1931, p. 161) believes that, in the treatment of alcoholism 
good methods of metabolic readjustment can be effected 
without the absolute withdrawal of alcohol, which fre- 
quently brings on attacks of delirium tremens. The 
therapy aims at securing better control of the sympathetic 
system, which, in this condition, has become entirely dis- 
connected functionally from its cortical and organic control 
centres. Prompt catharsis is instituted by enemas, high 
irrigations, and saline cathartics for two or three days 
in order to reduce the water content of the body. The 
author claims that this is a true detoxicating process, though 
it is not directed against any specific toxin, which, indeed, 
he considers does not exist in alcoholism. In very 
acute cases in which Kernig’s sign or other meningeal 
phenomena are present, lumbar puncture is indicated to 
reduce the ventricular pressure and to allow the removal 
of excess of fluid from the brain. The author argues 
that experience in poliomyelitis and other infectious 
conditions within the skull has proved the value of this 
procedure, and it may therefore be considered likely to 
be useful in the toxic encephalitic process of alcoholism. 
As regards medicinal treatment, a mixture of belladonna 
and hyoscyamus with the fluid extract of xanthoxylus, 
is recommended, in order to tone up the sympathetic 
nervous system. Great care in watching the effects of 
this medication is necessary in view of the possibility of 
individual idiosyncrasy. Alcoholic drinks may be admin- 
istered at first with small amounts of water in order to 
satisfy the psychological demand. It is pointed out that 
the mere deprivation of alcohol does not remove the effects 
of previous indulgence, nor destroy the desire for it. By 
such definite and specific medical treatment as described 
the craving is reduced or abolished, and the patient is 
thus brought into a receptive state for the commencement 
of psychotherapy. 


346 Toxoid Immunization against Diphtheria 

H. H. Ray (Amer. Journ. Med. Sci., August, 1931, p. 251) 
is satisfied that the toxoid immunization of children 
against diphtheria is safe and reliable. He has tried this 
method in the case of 358 children ; of these, 333 received 
2 c.cm. of toxoid, 98 per cent. being rendered Schick- 
negative, while twenty-five received 1 c.cm., and of these 
only 84 per cent. were immunized. In this series the 
toxoid was given in two injections of 1 c.cm. on each 
occasion, at an interval of ten days, and this routine 
was found satisfactory. The toxoid preparation contains 
approximately fifty times the amount of media and 
bacterial protein present in the toxin-antitoxin mixture. 
The fact that it is resistant to heat, retains its antigenic 
power, is non-toxic, and is free from horse serum makes it, 
in the author’s opinion, a most desirable preparation. 
Both local and general reactions followed ; their incidence 
was associated with the age of the patient, the varying 
possibilities of sensitization to the protein of the diphtheria 
bacillus of the media proteins, and the differing background 
of allergy in each case. Children under the age of 8 
reacted much less frequently than those who were older. 
Ray concludes that from 90 to 98 per cent. negative Schick 
reactions may be expected after the administration of 
a total dose of 2 c.cm. of toxoid. If a dose of 1 c.cm. 
alone is given, the number of Schick-negative results 
usually fal!s below 90 per cent. 


347 Indications for Acetylcholine 
I. Dainow (Rev. Méd. de la Suisse Romande, July 25th, 
1931, p. 520) briefly reviews the action of acetylcholine, 
a derivative of choline, on man and animals ; in the latter 
it acts markedly as a dilator of the arteries and arterioles. 
On this property are based its therapeutic indications. 
Acetylcholine is the treatment of choice in arteritis, inter- 
mittent claudication, Raynaud's disease, and post-operative 
trophic troubles of the extremities ; it has also been used 
with beneficial results in numerous other conditions, 
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such as arterial embolisms, cerebral softening due to 
embolism or arterial spasm, varicose ulcers, scleroderma, 
and lead colic. The vaso-dilatation is particularly intense 
in the cutaneous region, feeble in the renal and splanchnic 
zones, and absent in the pulmonary area. The dose 
therefore varies from 10 grams to 1 gram daily according 
to the seat of the disease. The salt employed is the 
hydrochlorate, and this should be administered subcutan- 
eously ; intravenous injections are dangerous and should 
be avoided ; intramuscular injections are less active, and 
oral administration and local applications are ineffective. 
Acetylcholine acts only as a vaso-dilator when the blood 
contains a relative excess of potassium ; if an excess of 
calcium is present its action is reversed. Its use is there- 
fore contraindicated after perifemoral sympathectomy, an 
operation which modifies the calcium-potassium ratio. 


348 Treatment of Undulant Fever 

G. S. Scumttinc, C. F. Macer, and F. M. Lerrcu (Journ. 
Amer. Med. Assoc., June 6th, 1931, p. 1945) record a case 
of undulant fever in a farm labourer, aged 23, in whom 
the diagnosis was temporarily ocb-cured by a positive 
agglutination of B. typhosus in a 1 in 40 dilution. Brucella 
suis, however, was isolated from the blood and faeces, 
and the agglutination test was positive in a dilution of 
1 in 160. A highly concentrated, relatively soluble auto- 
genous antigen was prepared, and after the intragluteal 
injection of 1 c.cm. there was a complete and permanent 
subsidence of the infection in forty-eight hours. 








Neurology and Psychology 





349 The Nerve Factor in Allergic Reactions 

It has long been thought that psychic stimuli influence 
the occurrence of asthmatic attacks, but owing to the 
recent interest taken in the part played by allergy in this 
and similar diseases, the nervous factors have become 
neglected. F. Dienst and W. HEINICHEN (Miinch. med. 
Woch., June 12th, 1931, p. 1008) have sought scientific 
proof of the influence of the mental state by producing 
a skin reaction with a specific allergen injected intra- 
cutaneously, and injecting a second exactly similar dose 
while the patient was under hypnosis. The size of the 
second reaction in relation to the size of the first could 
be increased or reduced at will, by suggesting to the 
patient that it should cause more, or less, itching and 
burning than did the first injection. All the factors were 
controlled carefully, and it was found possible to increase 
or reduce the area of the reaction by as much as 60-80 
per cent., although the normal variations according to the 
authors are not more than 15 per cent. They conclude 
that even where a definite allergen is found to be the 
cause of asthma or urticaria, psychic factors should not 
be lost sight of in treatment. 


350 Treatment of Spinal Ependymal Gliomas 
Owing to the dangers incurred in removing intramedullary 
tumours, treatment by x rays has been advocated, surgical 
measures being restricted to decompressive laminectomy. 
H. Carrns and G. Rmpocu (Brain, June, 1931, p. 117) 
believe that certain intramedullary gliomas can be com- 
pletely removed without serious permanent injury to the 
cord. Some spinal gliomas grow rapidly, are richly 
supplied with blood vessels, and are not sharply demar- 
cated from the surrounding nervous tissue ; such tumours 
are not favourable for surgical removal. Other ependymal 
gliomas, however, are quite circumscribed and of slow 
growth. Two such cases are fully described in which 
considerable recovery of spinal function followed complete 
excision of the tumours. In one instance the growth 
extended from the fourth cervical to the third thoracic 
segment ; in the other, from the third to the fifth thoracic 
segment. Both tumours were quite circumscribed, and 
were bounded by a layer of compressed fibrillary neuroglia. 
The cord presented a fusiform swelling at the seat of the 
growth, and in one case there was slight dislocation of 
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the posterior columns at the site of maximum 


Each tumour was connected to the cord by ae 
strands, presumably of neuroglia. The cases differes 


greatly in symptomatology ; the symptoms 
and the immediate effects and results of treatment 

reported in detail. Accuracy of diagnosis before 9 ~ 
tion and the need for long and patient after-treatines 
are emphasized. The authors conclude from theas: 2 
cases that operative enucleation should have its nae 
the treatment of at least some intramedullary tunel > 


351 Avertin Anaesthesia in Neurological Surgery 
In intracranial surgery the inhalation of ether tends 
induce swelling of the brain, post-operative vomitin : 
pneumonia. W. E. Danpy (Journ. Amer. Med tae 
May 30th, 1931, p. 1860) has therefore for a year beet 
using almost exclusively avertin anaesthesia by the re r 
method for all major operations on the brain and gs re 
cord. In more than 250 major cranial operations of ir 
type there has been no mortality due to the anaesthet 
no case of post-operative pneumonia, and no immedi te 
or remote deleterious effect. | Moreover, owing to the 
absence of swelling of the brain it has been possible to 
reduce the size of cranial exposure in removing tumo 
particularly in the case of growths affecting the re 
physis. Avertin was found particularly valuable in the 
cerebellar approach for partial section of the sensory es 
in trigeminal tic douloureux, while the complete remo i 
of cerebello-pontine tumours was facilitated, and veka 
more safe. ; Within five or ten minutes of the introdentia 
of avertin into the rectum the patient passes into a iak 
peaceful, and apparently natural sleep. Awakenin is 
gradual, without nausea or vomiting usually on a 
duration for several hours of loss of memory ‘tides Bi 
the most uncomfortable part of the post-operative peliga. 
Owing to the length of the anaesthetic influence all neces- 
sary shaving of the head may be performed after the 
avertin has been administered, without encroaching upon 
the time required for the operation. Dandy remarks that 
previously reported unfavourable effects seem to have 
been due to overdosage ; he regards the safe dose as being 
90 to 95 mg. for each kilo of body weight. Rarely ig 
a greater dose required, and the limit is 100 mg. per kilo; 
for an ill-nourished patient a dose as low as 50 or 60 m 
is sufficient for complete anaesthetization. Pula 
lesions, chronic nephritis, and hypertension do not pa 
indicate its use. There is a marked drop in blood pressure 
but this is unimportant, and need not be countered by 
adrenaline ; no secondary depression ensues, and the blood 
pressure, having returned to the normal after the short 
depression period, remains steady. 


are discussed 
, 





Obstetrics and Gynaecology 





352 Child-bearing and Pulmonary Tuberculosis 
A. LeyLanp Ropinson (Journ. of Obstet. and Gynaecol. 
of the British Empire, Summer, 1931, p. 338) remarks that 
Great Britain, despite the attention paid to the ordinary 
consumptive, makes no attempt to provide for treatment 
of the pregnant tuberculous woman. Pregnancy reduces 
the chance of admission to a sanatorium ; on the other 
hand, active tuberculosis is rightly regarded as a bat 
against admission to the ordinary maternity hospital. He 
records the conclusions gained from 200 replies to a 
questionary sent to tuberculosis specialists (not gynaeco- 
logical or obstetrical specialists), of whom forty were resid- 
ing abroad in countries among which Germany and Austria 
are not included. The questions concerned the influence 
of child-bearing on pulmonary tuberculosis, and the broad 
general deduction seemed justified that the chances were 
5 to 1 against pregnancy proving harmless to a tuberculous 
woman. ‘Three-quarters of the reporters agreed that 
child-bearing, especially if repeated at short intervals, 
had a definite effect in causing development of tuberculosis 
previously ‘‘ latent ’’ ; any apparently beneficial effect on 
tuberculosis during pregnancy was usually annulled aftet 
delivery. With few exceptions lactation was held to be 
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contraindicated, and _the routine induction of abortion 
was rejected. Induction of abortion, useless and possibly 
dangerous in late pregnancy, was recommended by a 
consensus of opinion in a small minority of cases of active 
disease. Indications for it were: (fT) an early active 
lesidn discovered in early pregnancy ; (2) reactivation of 
qa _aiescent lesion in early pregnancy ; and (3) the asso- 
‘eiation of a mild tuberculosis with an obstetric complica- 
tio reducing the patient’s resistance. It was clear that 

s-neral the tuberculosis expert had little practical expe- 
rience of the result of therapeutic abortion, and Robinson 
advocates that in each case in which induction of abortion 
js contemplated there should be consultation between 
the practitioner, — tuberculosis officer, and obstetrician. 
Therapeutic facilities are inadequate ; there should be 
prolonged sanatorium treatment and discipline ; skilled 
obstetrical supervision ; artificial pneumothorax when 
required ; avoidance of another conception for some time, 
with spacing of future pregnancies ; abstention from 
suckling ; and special precautions with regard to infection 


of the child. 


353 Tumours of Mesentery Complicating Pregnancy 

F, Vozza (Aun. Ostet. e Ginecol., May 31st, 1931, p. 501), 
who records a personal case, illustrates the rarity of the 
association of mesenteric tumours and pregnancy by the 
fact that he could find only nine other cases on record ; 
all the patients recovered after operation. According to 
Szenes, 52 per cent. of all mesenteric tumours are benign, 
and 48 per cent. malignant ; metastases, however, are 
rare. In none of the cases was the diagnosis made before 
operation, the condition being mistaken for an ovarian 
tumour or a subserous uterine myoma. Vozza’s patient 
was a woman, aged 34, in the third month of pregnancy ; 
she had suffered from attacks of abdominal pain for the 
previous two months, and presented a fluctuating and 
slightly tender tumour in the left lower quadrant of the 
abdomen. A diagnosis of dermoid cyst of the ovary was 
made, and laparotomy was performed. A tumour about 
the size of an orange was found between the layers of 
the mesentery, and on examination after removal proved 
to be a neurolipoma. The patient made a good recovery, 
and the pregnancy continued its normal course. 


354 Treatment of Gonococcal Vaginitis 

In view of the fact that the vagina is less sensitive to heat 
than the vulva and perineum Dr. C. R. Elliott has devised 
a means for the continual application of heat to the vagina 
at a temperature not tolerated by the external parts. 
F. C. HotpEN and W. S. GuRNEE (Amer. Journ. Obstet. 
and Gynecol., July, 1931, p. 87) describe this method, in 
which a bag is introduced into the vagina, and then 
distended to the required pressure with water at 115° to 
120° ; the heat is increased by three-quarters of a degree 
each minute until a temperature of 130° is reached. This 
heat is maintained for the remainder of the hour. In a 
patient having a normal mouth temperature the thermo- 
meter reading in the urethral meatus was 104°, in the 
bladder 104.1°, in the anterior rectal wall 106°, and the 
posterior rectal wall 104°. The heat from the bag is thus 
distributed in all directions. Examination by speculum 
after treatment shows that the hyvperaemia caused a 
marked increase in the cervical and vaginal secretions. 
After two treatments the cervix is softened, and becomes 
shorter and broader, thereby causing a widening and 
shortening of the cervical glands. The majority of cases 
showed a leucocytic increase. This method of treatment 
has been found successful in cases of salpingitis, pelvic 
cellulitis, and tubo-ovarian or pelvic abscess. The marked 
increase in the pelvic circulation causes a more rapid 
revolution in a shorter period of time than with any 
previous method adopted. Since a temperature lethal 
to gonococci can easily be maintained for an indefinite 


period of time it proved an excellent treatment for 
gonorrhoea. So far 5,233 treatments have been given in 


about 500 cases with only one severe burn, which was 
due to the negligence of a nurse. The method is employed 
iN association with rest in bed, bowel hygiene, and seda- 
tives as needed. With former methods of treatment the 
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patient was discharged free from symptoms and pyrexia, 
but with gonococci still present, and a persisting patho- 
logical state of the tissues. By the use of the hot-water bag 
efforts are directed more towards a cure by causing 
absorption of* the pathological exudates, and removing 
the infecting organism, thereby preventing recurrence in 
the future. 


355 Transverse Cervical Caesarian Section 
After performing 427 cervical Caesarean sections, L. E. 
PHANEUF (Surg., Gynecol. and Obstet., August, 1931, 
p. 202) concludes that the transverse incision offers three 
distinct advantages: it avoids encroaching on the uterine 
musculature, and allows placing of the incision entirely 
in the lower segment ; the bladder separation need not 
be carried so far downwards ; and repeated operations are 
simpler to perform. In this method, the abdomen is 
opened by a median incision about 6 inches long. The 
peritoneal cavity is entered between the bellies of the 
recti, and the lower uterine segment is walled off with 
gauze ; 1 c.cm. of gynergen is injected into the thigh 
muscles at this time. The uterine peritoneum is incised 
transversely above the bladder reflection, and a transverse 
median incision is made as low as possible in the cervix. 
The child is delivered by raising the head with the hand, 
and pressing the fundus. If breech presentations the 
infant is extracted by the feet, and 1 c.cm. of pitocin 
is now injected into the thigh muscles. If there has 
been no labour, or if the cervix is but slightly dilated, 
the placenta and membranes are expressed through the 
incision ; if the cervix is fully dilated, the cord is replaced 
in the uterus and delivered by pressure through the 
vagina after closure of the cervical incision in two layers. 
The peritoneal edge at the bladder reflection is sutured 
to the uterus above the incision. The gauze is now 
removed, the omentum brought down, and the abdominal 
wall closed in two layers. This operation can be readily 
performed under local infiltration and spinal anaesthesia, 


356 Ligature of the Ovarian Vein in Post-partum 
Pyaemia 

F. v. Mikuricz-Rapbeck1 (Zentralbl. f. Gynadk., June 13th, 
1931, p. 1897) agrees with Martens’s recent advocacy of the 
Trendelenburg operation of venous ligature in puerperal 
pyaemia, and with his preference for the extraperitoneal 
approach. He records a successful case in which he is 
convinced transperitoneal operation would speedily have 
proved fatal. The patient, who had three rigors from 
the seventh to the tenth day after labour, had signs of 
pulmonary infarction and staphylococci in blood culture: 
she was in an almost moribund condition when, under 
spinal anaesthesia, the left common iliac and left ovarian 
veins were ligatured extraperitoneally. Pyrexia had 
ceased a fortnight later. The operation was confined to 
the left side because the left parametrium only was 
thickened, and the ovarian vein was found to be displaced 
to the outer side of the kidney. A purulent metastasis 
in the left kidney pouch was drained at the same time. 


357 Vaginal Hysterectomy 
F. Montuoro (Riv. d’Ostet. e Ginecol. Prat., July, 1931, 
p. 275) remarks that vaginal hysterectomy, although now 
rarely performed in France (its original home), has recently 
gained an increasing vogue in other countries ; he cites 
the reports of four.Austrian and German surgeons wko 
record over 650 vaginal hysterectomies for fibroma with 
no mortality. The abdominal route affords an easier 
operation, and one in which in certain cases conservative 
excisions of parts of the uterus only are facilitated, but 
the operative risk is considerably greater. By the vaginal 
route the shock is less, and there is less danger of infection 
of the peritoneum. It is indicated, whenever possible, 
in cases of adiposity or cardio-renal disease ; the risk 
of. post-operative hernia or adhesions is diminished. 


Admitting many contraindications to vaginal hysterec- 
tomy, such as very large myomata, fixation of the uterus, 
and narrowness of the vagina, Montuoro concludes that 
the vaginal route is preferable in many cases in which the 
easier abdominal operation is undertaken meme 
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358 Estimation of Renal and Hepatic Function 


M. Ernunorn, W. H. Srewarr, and H. E. Itrick (Med. 
Journ. and Record, July 15th, 1931, p. 56) record their 
experience with uroselectan sodium, skiodan (a moniodo- 
methane sulphonate of sodium), and thorotrast' (thorium- 
dioxysol). They found that 40 grams of uroselectan 
sodium in 100 c.cm. of water, injected intravenously, 
causes no untoward symptoms, and facilitates the radio- 
graphic study of the kidneys, ureters, and b!adder, thus 
frequently obviating the introduction of opaque media 
into the bladder. The renal function can also be studied 
by determining the specific gravity of the urine one hour 
after the uroselectan administration, and estimating the 
precipitate after the addition of a few drops of nitric acid: 
a high specific gravity and large precipitate indicate good 
renal function, while but litt!e increase in specific gravity 
and no precipitate show poor function. Uroselectan 
sodium is strongly antiseptic and its presence in urine 
prevents decomposition ; though useful in urography it 
was found to be unsuitable for hepatography. Since its 
rectal administration causes bowel irritation, this method 
is contraindicated for urography, and skiodan, which 
contains 50 per cent. of iodine in firm combination, is 
preferable. Its aqueous solution is neutral, it is sterilizable 
by boiling, and it can be given either intravenously or 
rectally. Its antiseptic properties are similar to those of 
uroselectan, but it does not increase the urinary specific 
gravity, and there is no precipitate with nitric acid. In- 
vestigations in hepatography with thorotrast, administered 
intravenously, reveal its value, since in one patient the 
gall-bladder became visible within half an hour of the first 
injection, and remained so for two weeks after the third 
injection. In another patient the liver, spleen, and gall- 
bladder were visible fourteen days after the last injection, 
and carcinomatous metastases in the liver have been 
demonstrated by this means. 


359 Erythrocyte Aggl:tinogens 


F. PrattNer and H. HINTNER (Wien. klin. Woch., July 
3rd, 1931, p. 882) have been unable to confirm the 
observations of Hallauer and others that specific agglu- 
tinogens are only loosely attached to the stroma substance 
of the red cells, and may be completely or partially 
removed by washing repeatedly in normal saline solution. 
They find that the group specificity cannot be removed 
by washing, and cannot be regarded as having only a 
loose adsorptive connexion with the stroma; it forms 
an inseparable structure detail of the stroma substance. 
On the destruction of this stroma substance the specific 
isoagglutinogen probably passes into the extract, but from 
this it cannot be taken up into structural combination 
with foreign corpuscles of another group, probably because 
there is no place for it in their structure. The isoagglu- 
tinab'e properties cannot be regarded as independent 
antigens. The stromata of the four human blood groups 
are not merely to be differentiated by a superficial layer 
of independent agglutinable substances A and B; the 
distinction lies deeper. 


360 The Reticulo-Histiocytic Apparatus and Fat 
Metabolism 
L. Barecttr (Arch. dello Ist. Biochim. Ital., May, 1931, 
p. 215) finds that the endoperitoneal injection of oil, or of 
Sudan III in an oily solution, does not cause in the rat the 
progressive changes such as were first described in the 
epithelium of the rabbit’s ear by Fischer Ward. Contrary 
to the view held by some pathologists, fat is always 
present in the secondary follicles of the rat’s spleen. In 
the periphera! portions of the spleen of some normal rats, 
and in some of those treated in various ways with injec- 
tions of oil and dyes, the author observed all the develop- 
mental stages from the reticulum cells with distinct 


sudanophil granules to young !eucocytes with ring-shaped 
nuclei and sudanophil granules, which tends to explain 
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the origin of the sudanophil granulocytes in the circulation 
In several rats injected with vital stain or Sudan ITT jn oil 
solution, giant-cell metaplasia was seen in the spleen, 
Study of the cell destruction in the secondary follicles 
showed that this followed a marked seasonal rhythm 
being pronounced in the autumn, but absent or nearly 30 
in spring and summer ; this may explain the divergent 
views as to the function of the secondary follicles. Bareljj 
has studied histological sections of fatty deposits in the 
liver from the seasonal standpoint, and finds that scanty 
deposits occur more frequently in the winter, while in the 
summer the deposits are abundant. 


361 Humoral Changes in Insulin Hypoglycaemia 

As a result of experiments on dogs to which large dosey 
of insulin were administered, some being also anaesthetized, 
F. Raruery and J. SiGwatp (C. FR. Soc. de Biologie, 
July 16th, 1931, p. 1074) conclude that large doses affect 
the various plasma elements. Convulsions, observed in 
some of the animals, or signs of intolerance were jin. 
dependent of the anaesthesia, the insulin dosage, or the 
drop in the glycaemia. The plasma chlorine figure was 
constantly raised ;. the corpuscular and = spinal fluid 
chlorine contents were variable. The urea was increased, 
and also the blood albumins, the latter not invariably, 
Changes in the spinal fluid sugar were variable and 
appeared more slowly than those of the glycaemia. The 
tension of the spinal fluid was lowered. Increase of the 
insulin dosage intensified the hypoglycaemia, and appar- 
ently exaggerated the symptoms, without influencing the 
increase of the plasma chlorine. 


362 Blood Chemical Changes in Streptococcal 
Septicaemia 
In order to ascertain the cause of death from streptococcal 
septicaemia in rabbits, R. W. Linton (Journ. Exper. Med, 
August Ist, 1931, p. 223) performed experiments on 17, 
and describes the clinical changes which occurred in their 
blood. A broth culture of Strep. haemolyticus was 
employed. The animals were classifiable in two groups 
according to the clinical type ; there was a fulminating 
form of disease, with an average survival of 61 hours 
fo'lowing the injection of 0.5 c.cm. of the broth, and an 
acute form,in which the average survival period was 6 days 
and the dose of broth 0.4 c.cm. The blood sugar figure 
dropped at a constant rate, but did not reach the level of 
hypoglycaemia ; glycogen was present in the liver at 
death. The CO, capacity was markedly lowered at first, 
and then returned to a somewhat higher level until the 
terminal stage, when the acidosis became very marked. 
Inorganic phosphorus was notably increased at the end of 


the disease, the rise being greater in the acute group. 


Calcium showed terminal decreases, which were !ess in the 
acute cases ; non-protein nitrogen and creatinine were 
greatly increased in the terminal stages of both groups. 
The immediate cause of death apparently was severe renal 
changes due to the large amount of acid produced by the 
micro-organism. 


363 Simple Test of Renal Function 
A. Hettrors (Deut. med. Woch., July 
p. 1193) describes a simplified technique for estimating the 
ability of the kidney to excrete alkalis. Before the first 
morning meal a specimen of urine is collected, the patient 
emptying the bladder as completely as possible ; 15 grams 
of sodium bicarbonate in 400 c.cm. water is given by the 
mouth. Another specimen of urine is collected 14 hours 
later, and a third half an hour after the second ; a few 


drops of phenolphthalein solution are added to each, and 
should give a pink colour to the third, if not the second. 


specimen, if the renal function is adequate. The test 
is recommended by reason of its simplicity, but gives no 
information as to the degree of renal failure. If the test 
is negative (no red colour in the third specimen) it should 
therefore be followed up by further tests ; if positive, 
these are unnecessary. The alkaline urine in some cases 
of cystitis or pyelitis is a source of error, and there must 
have been no recent therapeutic administration of sodium 
bicarbonate. 
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364 Tabes in Early Life 
W. Pires (Rev. Sud Ameéricaine de Méd. et de Chirurg., 
July, 1931, p. 711) regards juvenile tabes as not altogether 
a rare disease ; failure to diagnose it is often due to the 
fact that it exists without the familiar well-defined signs 
of the adult form of the disease, Rombergism, loss of 
deep sensibility, and astereognosis being often not marked. 
Optic atrophy is a very important sign, found in 20 out 
of 34 reported cases ; incontinence of urine is a suggestive 
and frequent indication. The Argyll Robertson pupil, 
generally present, is definitely diagnostic of the condition, 
whereas abolition of the deep reflexes of the lower limbs 
is common to Friedreich’s ataxia and peripheral neuritis ; 
in the differential diagnosis from congenital ataxia, the 
increased deep reflexes of the latter condition afford a 
clue, except where the diseases coexist. Serological tests 
should always be employed. Amaurosis and vesical dis- 
turbances are the most common troubles which bring 
to notice juvenile tabes, but all symptoms and signs of 
the adult form may be found. Pires reports two cases 
in boys 12 years old ; in both there was optic atrophy, 
incontinence of urine, and lightning pains. In one case, 
in which there was also well-marked ataxia, great benefit 
followed malarial therapy; inchiding improvement of the 
vision ; in the other case, where malario-therapy was 
refused, the headache disappeared after a single injection 
of N.A.B. and bismuth. Pires emphasizes the need for 
watchfulness in diagnosing the condition, while still 
‘amenable to treatment. 


365 Mental Derangements in Hypothyroidism 
Emetine P. Haywarp and A. H. Woops (Journ. Amer. 
Med. Assoc., July 18th, 1931, p. 164) discuss mental 
derangements in hypothyroidism, with special reference 
to their misleading influence on diagnosis. This condition 
sometimes shows its most striking effects through inter- 
ference with the function of the brain cells. The patient 
may lapse gradually into depression and an anxiety state ; 
thought may become slow and_ bodily movements 


retarded ; and the condition is easily mistaken for the | 


depressed type of psychosis. Alternatively, there may be 
irritability and excitement leading to a diagnosis of mania. 
Patients may manifest thought distortion, with such bizarre 
hallucinations and delusions that dementia praecox is 
erroneously diagnosed. In these psychotic cases the 
physical signs of myxoedema may be present, and yet be 
easily overlooked. This is partly due to an insufficient 
psychopathic knowledge on the part of the physician, 
and also to the fact that the patient’s mental attitude 
sometimes ‘renders a physical examination difficult or 
impossible. 


366 Subacute Influenzal Endocarditis 
S. A. Lo—ewenperG and H. L. GotppurGcH (Med. Journ. 
and Record, August 5th, 1931, p. 115) report a case of 
subacute bacteria! endocarditis, with the necropsy findings 
and a description of the blood culture technique adopted 
for its recognition. The condition is of comparatively rare 
occurrence. An unmarried woman, aged 24, was admitted 
to hospital on the provisional diagnosis of typhoid fever. 
She complained of fever, headache, weakness, and an 
infection of the hands ; she gave a history of typhoid 
fever when 7 years old, and of two moderate attacks of 
chorea later. In 1918 she was confined to bed for a 
fortnight with influenza, and each winter for the last four 
years she had had attacks of acute tonsillitis. Her present 
illness began with fever and sweating followed by lumbar 
pain, severe headache, moderate nose bleeding, and deaf- 
hess in the left ear, without any evidence of involvement 
of other nerves. On admission to hospital a provisional 
diagnosis of subacute bacterial endocarditis was made on 








account of the history, irregular fever, the presence of 
stenotic and regurgitant mitral murmurs, enlarged spleen, 
and the development of petechiae on the skin of the trunk 
and extremities, with embolic phenomena in the left ear 
and fingers. In spite of the severe manifestations the 
patient felt well, but gradually became worse until she died 
forty days after the onset. The ultimate diagnosis of 
subacute endocarditis caused by haemophilic influenzal 
infection was based upon the fact that the organism 
(Taemophilus influenzae) was recovered from the blood 
and throat culture during life, and from the mitral valve 
vegetations and blood of both ventricles after death. The 
value of persistent search and repeated blood cultures was 
shown by the fact that only one out of the six blood 
cultures in this case yielded a definite growth of the 
organism. 


367 Purpura Haemorrhagica following Diphtheria 

J. D. Rotteston and D. G. MacpHerson (Clin. Journ., 
August 5th, 1931, p. 370) record a fatal case in a boy, 
aged 4 years, who after a moderate attack of diphtheria 
treated by antitoxin developed suppurative cervical 
adenitis. Ten days later an urticarial serum rash followed, 
accompanied by swelling of the scrotum due to fluid in 
the tunica vaginalis. Five days later double otorrhoea 
ensued ; bleeding took p!ace from the mouth and pharynx, 
and the stools were black. On the next day the child 
showed petechiae and purpuric patches on the abdomen 
and loins, as well as haemorrhages from the mouth, 
pharynx, and rectum. The heart, hitherto normal, 
developed a cantering rhythm, and death occurred next 
day. The necropsy showed numerous haemorrhages in 
the pharynx and oesophagus, the submucous coat and 
external surface of the stomach, the small and large 
intestines, the liver, kidneys, bladder, and heart. The 
case was of interest, first, because of the great rarity 
of purpura haemorrhagica in diphtheria, apart from the 
acute stage, and, secondly, on account of the possible 
relation of the purpuric eruption to antitoxin. Only four 
previous cases of purpura haemorrhagica in convalescence 
from diphtheria had been recorded, and all the patients 
had recovered. It was unlikely that the purpura was due 
to antitoxin, since 24 other patients had had the same 
brand of antitoxin, but none had shown any evidence 
of purpura. 








Surgery 





368 Fixation of Iliac Colon by Acquired Bands 
A. C. Jorpan (Brit. Journ. Radiol., August, 1931, p. 387) 
describes the methods by which fixation of the iliac colon 
in the left fossa, and the resulting mechanical obstruction, 
can be radiographically demonstrated. Such fixation is 
an acquired condition, often commencing in infancy as 
the result of constipation and chronic intestinal stasis ; 
it increases in extent if constipation persists, until in the 
adult it may involve three or four inches of the iliac colon. 
By restricting the- mobility of the iliac colon the free 
passage of faeces is prevented so that distension of the 
proximal colon and caecum takes place, with inflammation 
of the mucous membrane, spasm of the muscular coats 
limiting the calibre of the lumen, and consequent partial 
obstruction to the passage of faeces with resulting second- 
ary changes leading to such complications as gastric and 
duodenal ulcer. The condition and its extent are easily 
recognized with the fluorescent screen after a barium 
enema, when an accumulation can be seen above and 
below the anchored segment ; this appears empty or nearly 
so, since the fluid has been extruded from it by contraction 
of its muscular coats as soon as the distending pressure 
of the enema has been relaxed.. If some of the enema 
is now al'owed to run out of the rectum, the evidence of 
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obstruction is emphasized, since a considerable amount 
is retained above the constricted portion, causing dilata- 
tion of the descending colon; the appearance of the 
dilated descending colon ending abruptly at its junction 
with the tethered portion is very characteristic. The 
consequent retention and irritation of solid faecal matter 
above the obstruction is regarded as a reason for the 
iliac colon being one of the most usual sites for cancer, 
and the condition gives rise to manifestations of digestive 
disorder and toxaemia. 


369 Osteomyelitis of the Hip-joint 

R. Soeur (Rev. de Chir., June 6th, 1931, p. 377) reports 
49 cases of osteomyelitis of the hip, and gives radiograms 
of 22 of these cases. He points out that, although 
common in infancy it occurs less frequently in childhood 
and adolescence, and is rare in adult life. The general 
belief is that the origin of the disease is by bacterial 
embolism, but the author suggests that a generalized 
infection may be the etiological factor. The lesion at the 
onset of the infection may be synovial, but is more often 
bony. In comparing the progress of the disease in the 
various groups, it was found that the difference depended 
upon the amount of bony tissue present. In infancy, 
when there is little bony material, the osteomyelitis 
develops into an abscess without ankylosis. In adoles- 
cence, when there is much bony substance, ankylosis is 
usual. The 49 cases reported are classified into three 
groups. The first group comprised 17 cases of osteo- 
myelitis contracted in early infancy. In these the onset 
was acute, and usually occurred during some infectious 
disease such as influenza or tonsillitis. | Sometimes an 
abscess develops at the top of the thigh, and this has to 
be opened. In most cases this heals, and all appears to 
be well until the child begins to walk, when partial con- 
genital dislocation of the hip is noticed. Treatment 
should consist of drainage and extension during the acute 
stage, to avoid, if possible, the partial dislocation. If 
this occurs, efforts at reduction should not be made until 
at least a. year after the cessation of the active process. 
In some cases an operation is necessary ; this consists 
in the fixing of the hip-joint by means of a bony buttress. 
The second group is defined as osteomyelitis of the closed 
type, contracted in childhood or adolescence ; in the 
12 cases encountered the onset was acute, with pain in 
the joint, contraction, and muscular spasm. The sym- 
ptoms in these cases generaily persist for some weeks, and 
the diagnosis is difficult since the condition approximates 
closely to tuberculosis, osteochondritis, or arthritis. 
Treatment should take the form of immobilization and 
drainage during the acute stage, resection of the head of 
the femur being reserved for very severe cases. After 
growth is over, the defective position is treated by teno- 
tomies and osteotomies, and the ankylosis by arthroplasty. 
The third group—osteomyelitis of the open type during 
childhood or adolescence—occurred in 20 cases, and the 
condition was associated with suppuration. The pus was 
seldom evacuated spontaneously, but, following surgical 
intervention, the symptoms were quickly relieved. The 
prognosis is favourable, but recurrence is possible, and 
when this happens no satisfactory treatment has been 
found. 


370 Osteochondritis Dissecans 
K. Kesser (Chirurgja Narzadéw Ruchu i Ortopedja 
Polska, 1931, vol. iv, Fasc. 2, p. 115) reviews the recent 
theories concerning the cause of osteochondritis dissecans 
(Koenig) and expresses the belief that the disease begins 
as a local aseptic necrosis in the epiphysis. The starting 
point of the necrosis is an embolus in the epiphysis, 
originating from a thrombosis of the afferent artery 
supplying the corresponding segment; this thrombosis 
may be caused by an injury. The disease has two stages. 
In the first, when the necrotic focus is still in the epiphysis, 
there are very few specific symptoms. The second stage, 


when the necrotic focus has separated into the joint, is 

characterized by attacks of sudden pain due to jamming 

of the free articular body between the articular surfaces. 

In both stages diagnosis is possible by means of % rays. 
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In the first stage of the disease the author advises ex. 
pectant treatment, until the free body separates into the 
joint ; in the second stage an operation is essential 
Excellent results without any complications have been 
obtained in seventeen cases operated on for removal] of 
such free articular bodies from the knee and elbow joints, 


371 Familial Elephantiasis of the Gums 

A. Mrrorir (Arch. Ital. di Chir., June, 1931, p: 401) 
reports, with photographs, two cases of marked hypep 
trophy of the gums. ‘he patients, a man aged 28 ang 
his aunt aged 70, were members of a family in whoge 
history this abnormality of the gums was unusually pre. 
valent, for out of 29 members no fewer than twelve wera 
affected in the same way in various degrees. Considerg. 
tion of the ancestry left the author in doubt as to whether 
any Mendelian influence cou!d be traced. In all the caseg 
the affection did not start until the second dentition, ang 
there was very little evidence of disease in the teeth 
themselves. Discussing the various theories propounded 
to explain these cases, the author is inclined to believe 
that in his cases a probable exp!anation was some defect 
in the hypophysis ; this was partly supported by the acro. 
megalic appearance of the aunt. In spite of the rarity 
of this condition, the author has been able to collect 
over 50 references from medical literature. In one case 
salvarsan was said to be useful. Removal of portions 
of the affected gum showed definite thickening of the 
epithelium and chorion with slight infiltration. 








Therapeutics 





372 Continuous Pollen Desensitization 
W. T. VauGcHan (Journ. Amer. Med. Assoc., July 11th, 
1931, p. 90) has employed perennial pollen desensitization, 
in addition to treatment during and before the seasonal 
incidence, for the past four years. During 1930 he utilized 


the three methods in 57 cases, and obtained good results . 


in 21 treated by the perennial form, though some failures 
were recorded among those treated by the other pro 
cedures. He records one case in which there has been 
no recurrence of ragweed asthma after two years of 
perennial treatment, concluded in December, 1929. The 
technique (based on experience of patients in Virginia) 
consists in bui!ding up the patient’s resistance with about 
twenty doses, beginning with a 1 in 5,000 dilution, and 
increasing to a maximum of 0.5 c.cm. of a 1 in 59 dilution, 
or until the skin reactions are negative. Throughout 
the season maximal doses are continued or slightly smaller 
ones, at intervals of one or two weeks, or, if the symptoms 
are not relieved, more frequently. After the season, the 
dose is 0.1 c.cm. of the 1 in 50 dilution, given at intervals 
of one to four weeks ; Vaughan prefers two-weekly inter- 
vals. Two or three months before the season, the dose is 
increased by 0.1 c.cm. of each pollen extract used, up to 
the maximum. In changing from an old to a new batch 
of pollen extract, it is advisable to mix the extracts, with 
a gradually increasing proportion of the new, since re 
actions may follow the use of more potent allergens. In 
addition to the obviously greater convenience of spreading 
pollen desensitization over the year, and the avoidance 
of dangerous attempts at a 
the season, in sensitive persons, the perennial administra 
tion appears to improve the general health of pollea 
asthmatics out of the season. It acts possibly as a nol 
specific protein therapy, which lessens the tendency 
asthmatic attacks due to infections in winter, or to pie 
tein irritants other than pollen. The method also affords 
a means of beginning treatment of pollen asthma at any 
time of the year. 


373 Salt-free Diet in Psoriasis 
O. L. Levin and S. H. Sitvers (Med. Journ. and Recor, 
August 19th, 1931, p. 179), in a preliminary repott 
advocate the treatment of psoriasis by means of a 
free diet ; they describe three successful cases. As the 
result of studying the physiology and chemistry of the 
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rspiration in such cases, it was observed that the 
riatic lesions did not sweat, that the acidity of the 
at in other areas was increased, and that there was 

SM jistinct tendency to a higher concentration of the 

chlorides in it: On the basis of these facts the patients 

is e put on a diet consisting mainly of vegetables, fruits, 
cane cereals, cream, salt-free bread, cottage and cream 

3908 fish, an occasional lamb chop, cofiee, and tea. 

Gweat baths were given to hasten the elimination of salt, 

and local applications of cold cream, and occasionally 

f 3 per cent. boric ointment, were adopted. Hospitaliza- 

cn for better control and closer observation is advisable. 

Encouraging results were obtained in all three patients 

who had suffered for the previous three years from 

obstinate forms of the complaint on the extremities, trunk, 
and scalp resisting the usual methods of treatment. So 
far there have been no recurrences in any of the three 
cases reported, the first patient having been free for over 
seven months ; favourable results are being noted in the 
patients now under observation, especially in those under 
close supervision. The authors consider this preliminary 
report justified in order to enable others to try the same 


lines of treatment. 


374 The Rate of Absorption and Elimination of 
Bismuth 


N. YERNaUX (Ann. de Derm. et Syph., July, 1931, p. 761) 
has studied the rate of absorption of bismuth from the 
tissues by means of radiographical estimations of the 
masses of drug at the seat of entrance. He finds that 
there is a time factor which, in the case of bismuth sub- 
gallate, is equal to fifty-six days—that is to say, every 
fifty-six days after injection the amount of bismuth left 
unabsorbed is reduced by one-half. This can be repre- 
sented graphically by a decreasing geometrical curve. 
Other bismuth preparations were found to have different 
time factors. Again, examination of the analyses of the 
excretion of bismuth from the body renders possible the 
construction of similar curves, so that finally complete 
courses of treatment can be represented graphically, show- 
ing the amount and availability of the bismuth in the 
body. These curves are given in the case of bismuth 
subgallate (10 per cent. to 15 per cent.) in oily solution, 
the preparation favoured by the author because it is com- 
pletely absorbed without encystment, and can be given 
subcutaneously without pain ; its rate of absorption is 
known, and the intensity and duration of its therapeutic 
activity can be estimated ; and, lastly, it is eliminated 
equally by the faeces and by the urine, thus protecting 
the kidneys. 


375 Arsenic in Chronic Myelogenous Leukaemia 


Potassium arsenite apparently has a specific effect on the 
haematopoietic organs, and 9 out of 10 cases of chronic 
myelogenous leukaemia reported by C. E. FoRKNER and 
T. F. McN. Scorr (Journ. Amer. Med. Assoc., July 4th, 
1931, p. 3) showed striking improvement after its oral 
administration. In one case, in the terminal stage of the 
disease, no benefit was noticeable. In the remainder 
the leucocyte count was reduced to approximately normal ; 
the immature cells were markedly reduced, and in some 
cases disappeared from the blood. The anaemia was 
arrested, and in several cases the erythrocytic and haemo- 
globin values became almost normal. The monocytes 
and basophilic granulocytes relatively increased, and the 
number of nucleated red cells rose. The size of the 
spleen and liver was reduced in each case, and in two 
patients these organs were no longer palpable. Biopsy 
of the bone marrow suggested a return to red marrow ; 
and the basal metabolic rate decreased to nearly normal 
figures. Most of the patients improved in weight and 
general condition. These observations suggest that potas- 
sium arsenite is of definite value in the palliative treatment 
of chronic myelogenous leukaemia. The best results 
Were obtained by the rapid administration of the drug 
until the desired effect was produced, or signs of intoxica- 
tion occurred ; it was then discontinued for four to six 
days, and resumed in small daily doses. 





Dermatology 


376 Carotinaemia Resulting from Restricted Diet 


O. L. Levin and S. H. Sirvers (Journ. Amer. Med. 
Assoc., June 27th, 1931, p. 2199) report two cases of non- 
diabetic carotinaemia which were’discovered in a dermato- 
logical practice. Most of the cases of carotinaemia (auran- 
tiasis cutis) reported in the literature have occurred in 
diabetic patients and children. The substitution of a 
vegetable diet for animal foods, which was a widespread 
practice after the war, was responsible for an increase 
in the number of people suffering from this disturbing 
though innocuous condition. The modern dietetic treat- 
ment of various diseases and the personal endeavours of 
patients to reduce adiposity have recently caused more 
cases to be noted. One of the cases now reported occurred 
in a woman who had placed herself on a restricted diet 
for a year, and complained of a gradually increasing 
yellowish discoloration. There were no other cutaneous 
complaints, and pruritus was absent. The palms were 
more deeply yellow than the rest of the body. After 
limiting the vegetable diet the pigmentation gradually 
faded, and entirely disappeared. The second patient had 
been under treatment for acne vulgaris, x-ray therapy 
being combined with internal medication. She had limited 
her diet almost entirely to vegetables, and had been 
eating at least one pound of carrots and several oranges 
daily. The yellow pigmentation was uniform, except on 
the palms and soles, where it was more pronounced. The 
sclerae and mucous membranes were normal. The serum 
was an intense golden yellow, but van den Bergh’s reaction 
was negative. In order to emphasize the relationship 
between the pigmentation and the diet the patient was 
asked to increase the amount of carrots_and the number 
of oranges consumed daily. At the end of two weeks 
the deepening and extension of the pigmentation were 
evident. A month after discontinuance of these foods the 
pigmentation had noticeably diminished, and in another 
two weeks had entirely disappeared. Carotene occurs 
abundantly in nature as an exogenous pigment. It is 
present in carrots, pumpkins, yellow turnips, parsnips, 
spinach, lettuce, green and yellow beans, kale, oranges, 
and eggs. The yellowish colour of butter-fat and subcu- 
taneous fat is also due to carotene, but a diet must be 
essentially vegetarian to produce carotinaemia. 


377 Pityriasis Folliculorum 


H. Lawrence and R. Bropie (Med. Journ. of Australia, 
May 2nd, 1931, p. 529) record four cases of a form of skin 
infestation defined by S. Ayres as “‘ pityriasis folliculorum 
(demodex).’’ In this condition there are blotchy areas 
of the skin of the face and neck, without scaling, but 
containing large numbers of the Demodex folliculorum, 
a hexapoid parasite. The authors believe that these 
demodex infections are probably more common than is 
at present recognized, and that they occur in 0.5 per cent. 
of all cases of skin diseases in private practice. The 
treatment recommended is a cleansing lotion containing 
a mixture of boric and salicylic acids ; this is followed by 
a strong parasiticide ointment composed of camphor, 
ammoniated mercurial ointment, and spirits of wine. In 


‘one instance in which the condition was resistant to treat- 


ment, the application of ultra-violet light, followed by 
fractional doses of x rays, proved effective. The demodex 
concerned in this condition appears to be of a different 
type from the variety which has been found in some cases 
of impetigo. 


378 Dermatitis from Sweat Bands of Hats 


D. I. Macut (Urol. and Cut. Rev., June, 1931, p. 445) 
records the case of a physician who in two successive years 
developed severe dermatitis of the forehead with forma- 
tion of pustules, following the use, on the first occasion, 
of a Panama hat, and on the second of a Leghorn hat. 
Extraction of the sweat bands with alcohol and ether led 
Macht to the conclusion that the bands were finished with 
a nitrocellular lacquer containing some irritating ag 
Cc 
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Obstetrics and Gynaecology 


379 Ectopic Decidual Tissue in Absence of Pregnancy 
J. ScHERESCHEWSKY (Arch. f. Gyndk., March 6th, 1931, 
p. 241) states that nests of decidual cells have been found 
during pregnancy in the ovaries, oviducts, pelvic peri- 
toneum, omentum, appendix, and pelvic lymph glands, 
and also in hernial sacs and in polypi of the cervix or 
corpus uteri. Such ectopic decidual tissue has been 
reported in the absence of pregnancy by Schiller, and 
also by Frankl in a patient aged 54. In a case described 
by Schereschewsky, a woman, aged 32, shortly after 
abortion was found to have a polypus protruding into 
the posterior fornix from a node of ectopic endometricid 
tissue in the recto-vaginal septum. The polypus contained 
scanty gland tissue in a stroma of decidual cells ; its 
structure was similar three months later, after recurrence. 
The persistence of the decidual reaction is attributable 


to hormonic influence from the corpus luteum of 
menstruation. 
380 Intramural Pregnancy 


V. Matvérerr (La Gynécol., June, 1931, p. 337) records 
two cases of intramural pregnancy. Owing to the rarity 
of such occurrences, and their complex symptomatology, 
a precise diagnosis before laparotomy is generally im- 
possible. In 216 laparotomies (Kiev) on abnormally 
situated pregnancies, only 2 of these were intramural, one 
being “‘ pure,’’ the other ‘‘ mixed.’’ The history of these 
two cases is given in full. The first patient was in perfect 
health, had had three normal pregnancies previously, and 
then developed an acute inflammation of the adnexa which 
was rapidly cured. Several months later the interstitial 
pregnancy occurred. At the laparotomy the abdominal 
cavity was found to be full of blood ; the ovaries and 
tubes were normal on both sides. At the left angle of 
the uterus was found a tumour of the size of a hen’s egg. 
At the site where the tube joined the uterus there was a 
small rupture, 7 mm. in diameter and 4 mm. deep. 
Microscopical section of the tumour revealed decidual cells 
and chorionic villi in the muscular tissue. The cause 
of the rupture appeared to be complete penetration of all 
the coverings by chorionic villi. In the second case the 
woman had been married six months. One period was 
missed, and then a midwife gave two intrauterine injec- 
tions of a solution of iodine. One month later the 
patient was brought to hospital with every appearance 
of abdominal shock. At the laparotomy blood was found 
in the abdominal cavity, and a tumour with a ruptured 
wall was discovered at the left angle of the uterus. 
Microscopical examination revealed chorionic villi and 
islets of decidual tissue in the tumour. The coverings 
consisted of muscle and uterine tissue. Since this 
patient was a primipara special note was taken as to 
whether there was a congenital infantilism of the tubes, 
but nothing abnormal was found. It was natural to 
suppose that the intrauterine injections of iodine were 
an etiological factor in this case. 


381 Diagnosis of Ruptured Extrauterine Pregnancy 


A usual diagnostic method in doubtful cases of ruptured 
extrauterine pregnancy is puncture of Douglas’s pouch. 
G. Husinont (Bruxelles-Médical, August 16th, 1931, 
p. 1229) points out that the long needle necessary for this 
operation is not always at hand, and describes a method 
of entering the pouch through the left iliac fossa, in which 
an ordinary short needle can be used. The skin, after 
disinfection, is punctured perpendicularly, and the needle 
then penetrates the aponeurosis and the muscles, as in 
regional anaesthesia. This procedure should be conducted 
cautiously until the peritoneum is reached. The needle 
is then inserted a few millimetres deeper, and aspiration 
is begun. Hubinont claims that this method is easier, 
quicker, less painful, and in certain cases, such as rural 
confinements, of more assured asepsis than puncturing 
through Douglas’s pouch. A case is recorded in which 


this diagnostic procedure was successfully employed. 
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382 Detection of Tubercle Bacilli in Stained Films 

J. E. Porrencer (Journ. Lab. and Clin. Med., July, 193) 
p. 985) has endeavoured to ascertain the length “of time 
that gives the highest proportion of positive results wi 
practicable conditions in searching for tubercle bacil}j i 
stained preparations. The sputum was prepared in vali 
ways ; in some cases direct smears were made, in others 
antiformin was used or a concentration method involyiy 
the use of a hydrocarbon, while shaking was done either 
with or without enrichment. Each stained film was studied 
for fifteen minutes ; if the bacilli appeared to be rare a 
record was made of their number or that of groups found 
and the minute in which they were detected. Altogether 
440 specimens were examined. It was recognized that the 
results of differently prepared films could not be regarded 
as strictly comparable, because the chances of find 

a tubercle bacillus in a preparation in which, as the regylt 
of shaking and the action of a hydrocarbon in disintegra. 
ting the groups of bacilli, the organisms were more go 
less evenly distributed, were greater than those in a 
preparation made by direct smear, and containing the 
organisms in a few small and sparsely scattered groups, 
The data, however, after analysis showed a general agree. 
ment, from which the following conclusions could fy 
drawn. In direct smear preparations of rare bacilli 
search for five minutes yields about 80 per cent. of 
positive diagnoses obtainable in a _ 15-minute search, 


With methods securing even distribution a 90 per cent, | 


positive result is obtained in 10 minutes, and any time 
longer than 15 minutes is unjustified by the additional 
results obtained. On the whole the author conclude 
that a 15-minute period is best, and«that any time leg 
than five minutes is inadequate. 
383 Incubation Period of Spirochaetosis 
Icterohaemorrhagica 

V. DE LAVERGNE and R. Levy (Presse Méd., May 6th, 
1931, p. 651) find that the duration of the incubation 
period of spirochaetosis icterohaemorrhagica in man varie 
according as it is contracted from water or is of surgical 
origin. In the former case the incubation is very short, 
averaging about four days and rarely exceeding ten, 
while in the latter the period is longer, being on the 
average about fifteen days, and almost always more than 
ten days. This difference is due to the duration of th 
incubation period depending mainly on the number of 
infective organisms and their virulence. In the case of 
infection due to water a much larger number of organisms 
are introduced into the system than by any other mode 
of penetration. 


384 Cardiac Output and Oxygen Utilization 
I. Harris and I. J. Lipkin (Edinburgh Med. Joun, 
September, 1931, p. 501) report the results of investigating 
a series of cardiac patients of different kinds, with special 
reference to the physiological and functional disturbances 
which were present. They conclude that, apart from 
gross heart failure, it is impossible to distinguish betweet 
a normal and a diseased heart from cardiac output dete 
minations alone. Output values obtained under working 
and resting conditions are, however, useful in estimating 
the degree of reserve power, which is highest when th 
difference between the two sets of values is smallest 
There is an inverse ratio between the cardiac output aml 
the utilization of oxygen ; this is particularly marked whet 
the output values after work are compared with tht 
corresponding percentage increase of oxygen utilization 
The increase of stroke volume that results from work, whe 
related to the greater oxygen utilization, gives a cleaf 
indication of the cardiac reserve power. The normal 





individual reacts to exertion as far as possible by # 
increase in the stroke volume ; the cardiac patient react 
more particularly by a rise in the pulse rate. Aum 
fibrillation is characterized by a high percentage of oxyg# 
utilization. 
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385 Aortic Stenosis 

H. A. CurisTIan (Journ. Amer. Med. Assoc., July 18th, 
1931, p. 158) states that there is a form of cardiac lesion, 
not infrequent, which is clinica’ly so distinctive as to 
merit greater recognition than it usually receives. Its 
characteristics are: occurrence chiefly in mates relatively 
late in life; slow progression with symptoms of de- 
compensation appearing late, though not necessarily pro- 
loaged after their development ; the presence of a systolic 
thrill and a harsh loud systoiic thrill in the aortic area, 
with or without a diastolic murmur ; often a characteristic 
ulse with a normal or decreased pulse pressure ; enlarge- 
ment of the heart ; a history of rheumatism early in life ; 
radiological demonstration of calcification in the region of 
the aortic valve ; necropsy findings of stenosis of the aorta 
with calcified deposits in the cusps (the other valves not 
being organica'ly abnormal) ; and great cardiac hyper- 
trophy. The symptomatology is often curiousiy at vari- 
ance with the pathological evidence of long duration, for 
these patients as a rule live a re!ativeiy short time after 
the symptoms develop. The physical signs are those of 
aortic stenosis with no aortic insufficiency or only a slight 
degree of it. The differential diagnosis between this 
condition and aortic arterio-sclerotic dilatation is difficult, 
but it is easiiy distinguished from syphilitic aortic in- 
sufficiency. Twenty-one such cases, with post-mortem 
confirmation, are reported. 


386 Syphilitic Parotitis 

L. CHARGIN and T. RosentHat (Arch. of Derm. and 
Syph., August 11th, 1931, p. 236), who record a personal 
case, and have coilected 31 others from the literature 
in addition to those summarized by Gerber in 1913, state 
that syphilis of the parotid gland is a definite clinical 
entity ; while not common, it is sufficiently frequent to 
warrant attention, especial'y since it may be mistaken for 
a tumour. It may occur early or late in the infection, 
and a'so in congenital syphilis. The early types run an 
acute course, and are bilateral as a rule ; the later ones 
are usually more or less chronic and unilateral. The 
associated lymph glands are often swollen ; when suppura- 
tion takes place, as it occasionally does, it is usually in 
these glands, and only exceptionally in the parotid itself. 
While the diagnosis of early syphilitic parotitis is easy, 
the parotitis of late syphilis may be difficult, since the 
condition has to be distinguished from a variety of 
tumours and granulomas. . 


387 The Pirquet Test 

G. pe N. Hovcu, jun. (New England Journ. of Med. 
August 27th, 1931, p. 437) gives the results of, and the 
conclusions drawn from, 1,000 consecutive von Pirquet 
tests carried out as a routine procedure on the same 
number of children suffering from orthopaedic diseases. 
The cases were classified in three groups: those clinic- 
ally non-tuberculous ; those clinically tuberculous ; and 
those with proved tuberculosis. The combined results 
in the three groups showed that 817 were negative to 
both human and bovine tuberculin, while 101 were posi- 
tive. In 63 only the test with the bovine preparation 
Was positive, and in 19 only the human tuberculin was 
eflective. In 29 positive cases, there was a marked 
difference in the intensity of the response ; in 17 the 
bovine reaction was more intense, in 12 the human. In 








the clinically non-tuberculous, the human type caused 
a more intense reaction in 5, and the bovine in 2. In 
the clinically tuberculous patients the human type 
was. more effective in 5, and the bovine in 12. In 
the proved tuberculous cases, the human type reaction 
Was more marked in 2, and the bovine in 3. Hough 





emphasizes the importance of using both human and 
bovine tuberculin in von Pirquet reactions, since other- 
wise some cases will certainly be missed. If the assump- 
tion is justified that the skin reaction is specific for the 
type of organism, and that the cases showing variation 
are representative of the whole group, it can be inferred 
that in orthopaedic tuberculosis the bovine type of infec- 
tion is approximately three times as common as the 
human. 


388 Non-Venereal Prostatitis 

W. T. Briccs (Urol. and Cut. Rev., September, 1931, 
p. 551) states that many do not realize that the prostate 
may be the seat of infection in patients who have never 
had a gonorrhoeal urethritis. He has found that almost 
anything that lowers the general or local resistance is of 
etiological moment, such as over-exertion, exposure to 
cold, drastic purgatives or constipation which disturb 
the bacterial balance in the intestinal tract, alcoholic 
excess, and acute infectious diseases such as small-pox, 
influenza, typhoid, and the exanthemata. Locally, 
trauma of any kind, whether instrumental, chemical, or 
sexual, plays an important part. The organisms usually 
found in the smears or by culture are B. coli, diphtheroids, 
streptococci, staphylococci, and typhoid and paratyphoid 
bacilli. From a study of the literature and from his own 
experience Briggs concludes that 18 to 20 per cent. of 
ali cases of prostatitis are of non-venereal origin. The 
diagnosis, however, often requires several examinations. 
The general symptoms consist of arthritis, neuralgia, 
myalgia, neurasthenia, and melancholia. The ~ local 
symptoms vary, the most constant being urethral 
discharge, pol'akiuria, and aching in the groins, testicles, 
or perineum. Erections are weak or absent, and there 
is premature ejaculation. Treatment consists in gentle 
prostatic massage and the passage of full-sized sounds, 
cold perineal douches, and intestinal hygiene. 











Surgery 





389 Treatment of Chronic Osteomyelitis 
F. S. Cuitp and E. F. Rogerts (New York State Journ. 
Med., August Ist, 1931, p. 937) give their experience of 
the Baer treatment with disinfected live maggots in 
nine cases of chronic osteomyelitis and one of tuberculous 
sinus. Baer introduced the treatment about three years 
ago, but the difficulty of producing disinfected maggots was 
only overcome in December, 1930. As a preliminary 
the diseased bone is freely opened with an osteotome, 
and all necrotic bone is excised. All sequestra having 
been removed, the wound is packed with sterile vaseline 
gauze, which is taken out 48 hours later, under gas 
anaesthesia. The maggots are hatched from fly eggs laid 
by the species Phormia regina and Lucilia sericata ; the 
eggs are disinfected by washing in sterile distilled water, 
in sodium hypochlorite solution, and in 4 per cent. 
formaldehyde. The* maggots are tested for sterility by 
inoculating duplicate sets of fermentation broth tubes 
for detecting aerobes, and deep meat tubes for anaerobes. 
Sterile maggots are gently scraped into the wound with 
a sterilized wooden spatula. They are enclosed by a 
cage cut out of 80-mesh brass screening cloth, which is 
held in place with strips of adhesive plaster ; these are 
spaced to provide light, which drives the maggots deep 
into the wound, and to afford the air which is essential 
for their vitality. There is profuse discharge, which is 
permitted to drain through the screen. The maggots 
are left in the wound for five days, and are then washed 
out with normal saline solution, or removed with sterile 
forceps. After an interval of forty-eight hours there may 
be a further implantation. With the first application of 
832 a 
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maggots the authors administer a prophylactic dose of 
tetanus antitoxin, since Baer reported tetanus in one of 
his early cases, with maggots which had not been dis- 
infected. A mild sedative is at first necessary at night 
to allay the itching caused by the maggots. On the 
second, third, or fourth day the temperature rises to 
102° or 103°, probably due to insufficient drainage ; there 
is no purulent odour. Of the ten cases treated nine 
healed satisfactorily ; one case of chronic osteomyelitis 
still requires further removal of necrotic bone. Eight to 
thirty implantations were required, the average being 
fifteen to eighteen. The time required to effect a cure 
has been eight weeks to six months. The authors consider 
this the most satisfactory method yet devised for the 
treatment of chronic osteomyelitis. 


390 Prophylaxis of Post-Operative Pneumonia 

A. I. Lourtre and K. G. Popscniprakin (La Gynécol., 
July, 1931, p. 391) report on the success of various steps 
they have taken to prevent post-operative pneumonia. 
Among general measures the use of purgatives and 
lavage of the digestive tract have been abolished. A 
large dose of sugar is given on the day of operation to 
raise the general body tone. Since the lungs take part 
in the general depression of physiological function caused 
by post-operative shock, an intramuscular injection of 
1 c.cm. of ether with 1 c.cm. of camphorated oil is given 
at the end of all operations. The ether provokes an 
active hyperaemia of the lungs, facilitates expectoration, 
and by reinforcing alveolar peristalsis enhances the vital 
capacity of the lungs. In addition, carbon dioxide has 
been used to stimulate the respiratory centre, thus in- 
creasing the frequency and amplitude of the respirations. 
It was found possible and efficacious to prolong the effects 
of carbon dioxide administration by allowing the patient 
to breathe cold air during the recovery period. The 
body temperature was maintained by blankets and hot 
bottles, and the neck was well protected. When cold 
air from a large open window was inhaled by the patient, 
the respirations became forcible and remained so. Com- 
paring the figures for the periods before and after pro- 
phylactic measures were in use, it was found that in 
1925-6 among 186 laparotomies there were 27.4 per cent. 
pulmonary complications and 3.2 per cent. post-operative 
pneumonias. During the three years when injections of 
ether (1927), carbon dioxide (1928), and prolonged aspira- 
tion of cold air (1929) were used, among 214 laparotomies 
there were 18.4 per cent. post-operative pulmonary 
complications and 1.4 per cent. of pneumonia ; in the 
year 1928-9 there was not one case of pneumonia. 


391 Phrenicectomy 
U. Bant (Lotta contra la Tuberculosi, June, 1931, p. 616) 
reports 368 cases of phrenicectomy for pulmonary tubercu- 
losis performed by him between July 11th, 1924, and 
December 26th, 1930. In the majority of cases local 
anaesthesia only (1 per cent. novocain) was used. Of 
242 patients, 214 were adults, of whom 143 were men 
and 71 women; 28 were children of both sexes. The 
youngest patient was aged 9 years and 4 months, and 
the oldest 53 years. The cases in adults were classified 
as follows: (1) 36 with an isolated pulmonary lesion 
with a single cavity ; (2) 97 had fibro-caseous tuberculosis 
and little tendency to activity, of whom 51 had slight 
lesions in the opposite lung, while 46 were clinically 
unilateral ; (3) 64 were ulcero-caseous forms with a 
tendency to activity, and almost all with lesions in the 
opposite lung. In 17 instances the operation was _ per- 
formed owing to the insistence of the medical practitioner 
or of the patient’s friends in spite of the absence of 
indications ; 165 cases had undergone artificial pneumo- 
thorax, which had subsequently been abandoned in 28. 
Artificial pneumothorax was continued after the phreni- 
cectomy, and in 49 phrenicectomy was the primary 
operation. The best results were obtained in the first 
group ; 18 patients who had been operated on more than 
two years previously were in an excellent state of health, 
and in the rest immediate improvement had ensued. The 
second group showed the next best results. Of 52 who 
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had been operated on two years previously 19 

a clinical cure, 21 considerable improvement ‘Showed 
immediate improvement followed by a relapse rs 
patients in the third group who had been Operated 
two years previously, 11 showed considerable jm “ 
ment, and 4 had obtained a clinical cure. No fae 
was derived from the operation when no indication, * 
it were present. Bani concludes that phrenicectom, i 
indicated in localized forms of pulmonary tuberculge.. 
forms with a tendency to fibrosis ; and cases which sin 
but little tendency to advance. x: 








Therapeutics 





392 Calcium Therapy 
A. L. LIEBERMAN (Journ. Amer. Med. Assoc., July 4 
1931, p. 15) records a study of the pharmacological effect, 
of calcium lactate and gluconate. It was found that the 
effects of the first-named salt, though produced more 
quickly, lasted a shorter time, and the gluconate Was 
chosen, therefore, as the most representative Calciun 
salt. This compound can be given in repeated adequate 
doses without causing either irritation or necrosis, The 
most suitable adult dose appeared to be 3 to 4 grams: 
to avoid any irritation sequels,.and to obtain more per 
sistent results, this should be administered after Meals 
The blood calcium figure attains its maximum elevation 
within an hour after the subcutaneous or intramuscul 
administration of calcium, and within four hours afte 
being given orally. Intravenous calcium therapy js 
dangerous because of the risk of sudden intravasculg 
clotting and death. The urinary calcium figure js 
apparently a qualitative index of the blood calcium level, 
A urinary value of 10 to 20 mg. an-hour appears to kk 
most desirable in avoiding a hyper- or hypo-calcaemia, 
Highly suggestive digitalis-like effects (heart-block, 
arrhythmias, and coupled beats) were noted ; Lieberman 


suggests that these necessitate further investigation, 
393 Calcium Therapy in Dermatology 


IF, A. Drasto (Med. Journ. and Record, September 2nd, 
1931, p. 237) considers that calcium gluconate has a 
definite value in the treatment of many of those derm- 
toses in which an actual or relative calcium deficiency is 
secondary to increased capillary permeability. Notes of 
cases of chronic urticaria are given in which the adminis 
tration of calcium proved efficacious. The calcium salt 
of gluconic acid is tasteless, and fairly soluble ; it is les 
irritating and toxic than other calcium salts, and has 
given very satisfactory results. The average dose of 
calcium gluconate is 60 grains every three hours during 
the day, its absorption being rapid if it is given before 
meals, and if it does not give rise to nausea. In acute 
conditions the oral administration may be supplemented 
by the intravenous injection of 10 to 20 c.cm. of a 10 per 
cent. solution as often as necessary ; from 5 to 20 c.cm. 
may be given intramuscularly or subcutaneously to 
children, or to those who object to the acute heat 
reaction following the introduction of this salt into th 
veins. Small doses are ineffective. Untoward results are 
said to be less frequent with the gluconate than with the 
other calcium salts. 


394 Scopolamine associated with Other Hypnotics 
In the states of waking and sleeping two regions of the 
brain are particularly involved—the cortical, which is the 
seat of psychic activity, and the basilar, which contaias 
the centres regulating sleep. In animals deprived of theit 
cortex, certain hypnotics are inefficacious, while othes 
retain their efficacy or are more active. Pick accordingly 
divides these drugs into two groups: cortical hypnotics, 
such as chloral and chloralose, and basilar hypnotics, which 
include especially the barbituric derivatives. D. Brows, 
JEANNE Lévy, and Mme P. MEyer-Ovttr (C. R. Soc. de 
Biologie, September 18th, 1931, p. 1522) record a sené 
of experiments on the combination of scopolamine with 
chloralose, a cortical hypnotic, and with soneryl, 4 
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pituric derivative and basilar hypnotic. Scopolamine | in diabetic cases not properly prepared with insulin ; and 
oo found to increase markedly the hypnotic effect of | in neck cases with marked infiltration and oedema of the 
tissues. 


the former, but not that of the latter ; on the contrary, 
it increased in intensity and duration the exciting effects 
fsoneryl. The authors consider that these results appear 
to justify Pick’s distinction between cortical and basilar 


hypnotics . 





Anaesthetics 





395 Local Anaesthesia in Fracture Reduction 
R. G. CAROTHERS (Journ. Amey. Med. Assoc., August 
92nd, 1931, p. 517) emphasizes the distinction between 
fracture reduction procedures and such surgical operations 
as appendicectomy. In fracture cases no further trauma 
‘has to be caused ; all that has to be done is a manipula- 
tio to restore the correct relationship of the injured 

rts, followed by the application of splints or plaster. 
If a 1 or 2 per cent. solution of procaine chloride is 
injected into the haematoma which is usually still present 
in recent fractures, pain is eliminated, muscle spasm dis- 
appears, and reduction is effected easily. | Carothers 
remarks that in 270 cases he has seen no case of infection 
induced by this injection, which he has employed in all 
cases of fracture of the long bones ; he has not tried it 
for fractures of the spine, head, pe!vis, or ribs. After 
radiography the site of injection is selected and painted 
with iodine ; with a fine needle a small wheal is made 
with procaine, and a larger needie with a fair'y heavy 
shaft of the necessary length is then applied to the syringe. 
The needle is introduced through the wheal towards the 
fracture, and the operator feels round until he can easily 
withdraw blood into the syringe. He then injects 10 to 
20 c.cm. of a 2 per cent. solution of procaine, the amount 
depending on the age of the patient and the size of the 
limb. If more than one fracture is present, each is 
anaesthetized similarly. After an interval of five minutes 
the patient is ready for manipulation. No preliminary 
preparations are required, and a skilled assistant is un- 
necessary. If the first attempt at reduction is seen radio- 
graphicaliy to be unsatisfactory, the procedure can be 
repeated, for the procaine remains effective for about an 
hour and a half. In only two cases of the author’s 
series was another form of anaesthesia necessary ; one 
was an ankle fracture with comp!ete dislocation of the 
astragalus upwards and backwards, and the other a case 
of fractured femur in which the needle probably entered 
a vein. Most of his patients received no pre-operative 
narcotic or sedative. 


396 Limitations of Sodium Amytal Anaesthesia 

Marie B. Kast (Anesthesia and Analgesia, July-August, 
1931, p. 183), from an experience of 3,000 operations, 
concludes that the use of sodium amytal (sodium iso-amyl- 
ethyl-barbiturate) as a preliminary hypnotic, and as an 
aid to general anaesthesia, is very satisfactory, but should 
be limited to such use. When rapid sleep induction is 
desired, the intravenous method of administration is the 
best, but for more protracted induction satisfactory results 
are obtained by the oral, rectal, or intramuscular methods. 
In the first of these a dose of 3 grains of sodium amytal 
is given in a capsule at bedtime the previous night, 
followed in the morning an hour before the operation by 
a further one to three capsules, and by a hypodermic 
injection of morphine and atropine half an hour later. 
Amnesia is pronounced in a large proportion of patients. 
When employed in association with ether or chloroform 
inhalation there was a marked reduction in the amount 
of anaesthetic needed. Whether the effect is immediate 
by intravenous administration, or more delayed by the 
other methods, the recovery time is much the same, 
except when large doses have been given, or a cumulative 
effect has been produced by repeating the doses before 
the drug has been entirely e’iminated. Larger doses 
are contraindicated in weak, asthenic, hypotension cases ; 
in those cases of hypertension in which a too sudden 
drop in blood pressure might result in circulatory collapse ; 








Most satisfactory resuits were obtained in com- 
bination with nitrous oxide-oxygen anaesthesia for thyroid 
surgery and tonsillectomy. 


397 Avertin 

C. CoGHLAN (Med. Journ. Australia, June 20th, 1931, 
p. 737) advocates the use of avertin (tribromethylalcohol) 
in general surgery and obstetrics, and summarizes the 
British literature on the subject. The rectal administra- 
tion of 0.1 gram per kilogram of body weight produces 
an anaesthesia sufficiently deep for minor operations ; it 
can be supplemented by local or general anaesthesia 
for major work. Full anaesthesia can generally be 
obtained from 0.125 gram per kilogram, after a preliminary 
injection of morphine with the addition of 30 c.cm. of 
a 20 per cent. magnesium su’phate solution and 1 c.cm. 
of 3 per cent. narcophin. For obstetrical work 0.075 to 
0.1 gram per kilogram is used, and repeated if necessary. 
Owing to the danger of decomposition into hydrobromic 
acid and dibromacetaldehyde (the latter being most 
irritating to mucous membranes and setting up inflamma- 
tion) avertin must be tested before administration by 
the addition of two drops of a 1 in 1,000 solution of 
Congo red in distilled water, which in the presence of 
decomposition gives rise to a purple or blue colour. The 
rectal injection is made very s'owiy through a catheter 
inserted about 4 inches, with the patient lying on the 
side ; in from three to five minutes a natural quiet sleep 
results, which is sufficiently deep to permit removal to 
the theatre for operation twenty to thirty minutes later. 
If the anaesthesia is very deep an airway should be estab- 
lished ; should the depth of anaesthesia be insufficient, 
it can be deepened by the administration of a little ether. 
The drug has no deleterious action on the heart, kidneys, 
or liver, and produces only a moderate fall in blood 
pressure ; the presence of amylene hydrate in the liquid 
preparation, as a respiratory stimulant, counteracts any 
slowing of the respiration. 








Obstetrics and Gynaecology 


398 Vaginal Cysts Obstructing Delivery 

W. Spitzer (Zentralbl. f." Gyndk., August 1st, 1931, 
p. 2348), who records an illustrative case, remarks that a 
cyst is one of the rarest tumours affecting the vagina ; 
it is extremely uncommon for it to obstruct delivery. 
The only previous case of the kind was reported in 1912 
by Fischer in a 3-para, aged 36, in whom a vaginal 
cyst weighing about 440 grams was removed during ex- 
traction by forceps ; the subsequent delivery of the child 
was easy. Spitzer's patient was a primipara, aged 30, 
in whom the delivery of a child with a face presentation 
was delayed by a cyst in the right vaginal wall. The 
contents of the cyst were evacuated, and after injection 
of pituitary extract a living child was born. The cyst was 
subsequently removed without difficulty. Its localization 
and anatomical structure showed that it arose from 
Gartner’s duct. 


399 Radiographical Diagnosis of Foetal Death 
According to F. Szett6 (Arch. f. Gyndk., May 6th, 
1931, p. 495) it is possible, with good technique, to 
decide by a radiographical examination whether the 
foetus is alive or dead in the uterus. Illustrative cases 
are recorded in which the x-ray diagnosis, whether of 
life or death, although conflicting with clinical findings 
was afterwards proved correct. The chief signs of foetal 
death are: (1) flattening of the cranial vault, most evident 
in the parietal region ; (2) increased flexion of the vertical 
column; (3) Spalding’s sign, which, though of great signifi- 
cance, becomes evident at a later stage than these ; (4) 
diminution in the radius of curvature of the skull ; (5) 
smaliness of the long bones in comparison with the 
duration of pregnancy ; and (6) dimness of the bony 
shadows as decalcification advances. The sign a 
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over another in a roof. Szellé describes a case of foetal 
death in which this sign was detected as early as the 
fifth month. Spalding’s sign, but in a less marked degree, 
may be given by the skull bones of the live foetus during 
compression due to labour pains; it is therefore only 
reliable before labour. Integrity of the amniotic sac is 
another essential. 


400 Urinary Tract Infections during Pregnancy 
H. L. Morris and L. J. Lanciors (Amer. Journ. Obstet. 
and Gynecol., August, 1931, p. 211) believe that the 
importance of-urinary tract infections as a complication 
of pregnancy has not been sufficiently emphasized, and 
they record a study of 58 cases of such infections occur- 
ring during or after child-bearing. Of these patients 27 
were primiparae and 31 multiparae ; in 48 the complication 
was ante-partum, and in 10. post-partum. Infection, 
ureteral obstruction, hydronephrosis, and hydro-ureter 
occurred three times more often in the right kidney than 
in the left. B. coli was the usual cause of infection, and 
the predisposing factor was poor renal drainage associated 
with intestinal stasis. The onset of urinary symptoms, 
such as frequency of micturition and nocturia, usually 
occurred during the fourth month of pregnancy. Con- 
stipation was the most important gastro-intestinal sym- 
ptom ; among others were headache, vertigo, and blurring 
of the vision. Physiological variations in the vesical 
mucosa and contour began as early as the second month, 
and persisted until after delivery. Pyeloscopy was an 
important adjunct to pyelography. The authors remark 
that an early diagnosis is most important, since success 
in treatment depends on the early institution of appro- 
priate measures. All foci of infection, including intestinal 
stasis, must be eradicated, and local and general treat- 
ment be given. Patients with renal ptosis were greatly 
benefited by wearing properly fitted abdominal supports. 





Pathology 





401 The Pathology of the Placenta 
A. N. Morosovax (La Gynécol., August, 1931, p. 452) 
reviews the functions of the, placenta from the morpho- 
logical point of view as respiratory, alimentary, and 
excretory. The resistance of the organ is low, and it 
readily submits to a variety of histological modifications. 
It represents a barrier between the foetal organism and 
the maternal organism, but endogenous and exogenous 
toxins can escape its normal filtering function, chief 
among which is the syphilitic infection. Normal modifica- 
tions of the histological structure of the placenta are seen 
in 48 per cent. of cases in healthy women. In syphilis 
histological alterations are manifest in 96 per cent. of 
cases, but are only definitely characteristic in 27 per cent. 
Such alterations as small areas of necrosis, deposits of 
calcareous salts, and sclerosis of the villi and vessels ; 
leucocytic infiltrations of the chorion, and often also of 
the cord, are frequently present. The relationship between 
the weight of the foetus and the weight of the placenta 
was studied in syphilitic and non-syphilitic cases. The 
conclusion reached was that although the weight co- 
efficient was raised three times more frequently in the 
syphilitic than in the non-syphilitic, yet as a diagnostic 
sign it did not possess an absolute value, since the 
placental weight could be influenced by other causes. 
In the tuberculous mother this structure was found to 
be altered in 60 per cent. of the cases, the’ modifications 
being the presence of many calcified nodules, proliferation 
of the syncytium, and the appearance of a grosser stroma 
of the villi. Morosovax adds that although much informa- 
tion may. be obtained from the histological examination 
of the placenta yet the variations may be so wide within 
normal limits that no diagnosis can be based on these 
appearances alone without due consideration being given 
to all other evidence. 
832 D 


M. Boscuetti (Ann. Ostet. e Ginecol., June 30th 193] 
p. 631) quotes from the literature some twenty Canis rs 
which nodules of pavement epithelium were discovered 
in the endometrium, either in curettings or in the ablated 
uterus ; the subsequent history showed that the findin, 
did not justify a diagnosis of carcinoma. In Boschett 
case a woman, aged 35, was curetted for six month 
meno-metrorrhagia ; one large fragment contained, jp a 
hyperplastic area of endometrium, nodules of epitheliym 
resembling structurally and tinctorially the deeper layers 
of pavement epithelium, and connected with the basal 
cells of the cylindrical epithelium of the endometrial 
glands. In the uterus, removed two months later, neither 
corporeal nor cervical endometrium contained pavement 
epithelium. Boschetti concludes that in rare cases hyper. 
plastic endometrium of the corpus uteri May contain 
benign nodules of epidermatization. It is possible tha 
in some instances these nodules are the precursors of 
carcinoma, but their significance is not so serious as yon 
Franqué has recently maintained. In rare cases gonor. 
rhoea, tuberculosis, or pyometra gives rise to stratification 
of the corporeal endometrium. 


403 Toxic Properties of Staphylococcal Filtrates 

The toxicity of sterile filtrates of haemolytic streptococg 
for the cells of the body has been demonstrated by their 
destructive action on leucocytes (the leucocidins), 0 
erythrocytes (the haemotoxins), on the skin (the derma. 
toxins or necrotoxins), and by their quickly lethal effect 
when injected into rabbits (acute killing poison). Opinions 
differ as to whether these various effects are due to one 
or several distinct substances. Jutta T. P. WELD and 
ANNE GUNTHER (Journ. Exper. Med., September Ist, 1931, 
p. 315) relate a series of experiments to determine this 
point. These investigations indicated that the filtrates have 
several toxic properties, most important being the haemo- 
toxic, the necrotoxic, the leucocidic, and the property of 
killing rapidly. The necrotoxic action appeared to be 
caused by a constituent in the filtrates different from either 
the haemotoxic or leucocidic one. Further experiments to 
determine if the leucocytes selectively adsorbed one or 
more toxins from atoxic filtrate were inconclusive. Asa 
general rule filtrates which were strong in one toxic 
activity were found to be potent as regards the others, 
One ‘‘ acute killing ’’ unit was equivalent to 25 haemo- 
toxic and to 80-100 necrotoxic units. In filtrates with 
less haemotoxic strength this quantitative relationship 
did not hold good, however, and there appeared to be 
no definite proportional incidence of the leucocidins and 
any other toxic properties. No precise conclusions as 
to the unity or plurality of toxins were deducible. 


404 An Ultra-virus Test in Tuberculosis 
F. van DEINSE (Ann. de I'Inst. Pasteur, August, 1931, 
p. 135) describes a method by which the presence of a 
tuberculosis ultra-virus can be rapidly demonstrated. His 
experimental findings accord with those of Valtis, Négre, 
Saenz, and other investigators, and the virus can be 
demonstrated in guinea-pigs two to four days after intra- 
peritoneal inoculation with the filtrate from young cultures 
of tubercle bacilli. The development of acid-resistant 
bacilli originating from the ultra-virus is greatly aided 
by the presence of pus in the peritoneum ; this can be 
produced by injecting precipitating calcium phosphate into 
the peritoneal cavity one to two days before the inocula- 
tion of the filtrate. The bacilli, which are found i 
great numbers in the pus, come neither from the 
animal organism nor from bacilli that have passed 
through the bougies. By this method, it is claimed, 4 
differential diagnosis can be made between the ultra-virus 
and the bacillary forms of tuberculosis virus. The first 
form gives rise to the characteristic masses of acid-resistaat 
bacilli in the first three days after inoculation, which dis 
appear about the eighth day ; virulent bacilli appear i 
the peritoneal pus only about the tenth day, and ate 





never grouped in masses. 
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405 Thrombo-phlebitis Migrans in Scarlet Fever 
_B. Exttson (Brit. Journ. Child. Dis., July-September, 
1931, p. 207), who reports two illustrative cases, remarks 
that inflammation of the veins is a very unusual complica- 
tion of scarlet fever, only a few cases having been recorded 
by Schamberg and Kolmer, Rolleston, and Hunekens and 
Siperstein. His patients were two boys, aged 6 and 103 
years respectively, who at a late stage of a miid attack 
of scarlet fever developed the condition described by 
Moorhead and Abrahamson as thrombo-phlebitis migrans. 
The characteristic features are (1) lesions disseminated in 
time and space, sma!l lengths of superficial vessels being 
first attacked ; (2) phlebitis of the lungs and abdominal 
viscera ; and (3) a favourable prognosis in spite of a pro- 
longed course. Complete recovery in both cases fo!lowed 
within five weeks from the onset. 


406 Pulmonary and Laryngeal Tuberculosis 

M. Aupry and L. Broptez (Presse Méd., August 26th, 
1931, p. 1267) from a study of some cases conclude that 
there is a more or less direct correlation between pul- 
monary and laryngeal tuberculosis, and that this com- 
lication presents two diametrically opposite types: the 
infiltration-ulceration type with caseous evolution, and 
the fibro-congestive form which tends to ultimate 
fibrosis. The first form, the classical and most common, 
has been fully described by numerous authors, and its 
characteristics are summarized. The second type is 
distinguished from the first by the fact that often the 
laryngeal lesions are the first manifestations of the pul- 
monary complication. The cough is very slight, and 
the expectoration, whether scanty or plentiful, contains 
few bacilli. In contrast with the caseous form, the 
dysphonia and dysphagia are slight ; dyspnoea appears 
relatively early, and may be very accentuated. The 
laryngeal lesions occur particularly on the ventricular 
band, and often the whole hemi!arynx is affected. Though 
the band, cords, and arytenoids are greatly infiltrated, 
mobility is usual'y conserved. The general state is 
always unaffected. The iungs reveal very characteristic 
signs, which are described. The prognosis is much more 
favourable than in the caseous form. The lesions can be 
treated direct!y without fear of causing exacerbations, 
and in this fibro-congestive type, diathermy and galvano- 
cauterization produce good results. A typical case is 
recorded, and, in conclusion, the authors state that 
prognosis depends rather on the caseous tendency than 
on the extent or actual activity of the lesions. 


407 The Cardiac Output in Complete Heart-Block 
L. B. Extis and S. Weiss (Amer. Journ. Med. Sci., 
August, 1931, p. 195) discuss the condition of the cardiac 
output and the peripheral circulatory mechanism in 
complete heart-block. They investigated five patients with 
this condition, two of whom had no functicnal disability ; 
in two cases the symptoms were moderate, and in one 
the general disturbance was pronounced. It was found 
that the two patients with no functional incapacity and 
no arterio-sclerosis had normal arterial blood pressures, 
while the other three had systolic hypertension. In the 
absence of cardiac failure the venous pressure was normal. 
In the four patients with no circulatory failure during 
Test, norma! values were found for the cardiac output 
estimated per minute ; the outputs for each beat in these 
patients were, however, increased 40 to 59 per cent. above 
the normal. In the fifth patient, who suffered from 
circulatory failure, even in bed, indirect evidence of a 
decreased blood flow was obtained. The circulating blood 
volume was reduced in four patients, and is not mentioned 
m the fifth. Basal metabolic rates in the lower part of 








the normal range were present in four patients, while 
in the fifth the rate was 20 per cent. below normal. 
The degree of elevation of the lactic acid and the changes 
of blood gases following exercise were normal in one 
patient, who had good functional capacity. The authors 
conclude that the increased stroke volume of the heart, 
the systolic hypertension, the reduced blood volume, 
and, possibly, the somewhat lowered basal metabolic 
rate, may be considered compensatory responses tending 
to maintain a constant and adequate blood supply to the 
tissues during the prolonged diastolic pauses consequent 
upon the slow heart rate. They add that the symptoms 
of patients with heart-block are of two types: (1) those 
of congestive or anginal heart failure, resulting from 
myocardial degeneration; and (2) the Stokes-Adams 
attacks, probably due to insufficient cerebral circulation 


attributable to the inability of the heart to respond to _ 


the demands of exertion, or to alterations in the peripheral 
circulatory adjustment, or, most probably, to a local 
decrease in the irritability and responsiveness of the 
ventricles with periods of ventricular asystole. Complete 
heart-b'ock is therefore compatible with normal life, 
and the prognosis as regards health and life depends 
mainly on the presence or absence of myocardial disease. 


408 Post-vaccinal Myelitis 

T. W. BrocksBank (Journ. Amer. Med. Assoc., July 25th, 
1931, p. 227) records a case in a boy, aged 6 years, in 
whom the prodromal symptoms began on the thirteenth 
day after vaccination. Comp'ete spinal anaesthesia 
developed up to the level of the ninth dorsal segment, 
with accompanying paralysis, and was still present six 
months after the onset. The’ case is remarkable in that 
the acute inflammatory lesions of the nervous system 
reported as occasionally following vaccination have 
usually presented the clinical symptoms of encephalitis 
or polio-encephalitis, while in cases with paramount spinal 
cord involvement the sensory impairment has_ been 
negligible or transient. 


409 H. GouNELLE (Paris Méd., August 15th, 1931, 
p. 144) reports a case of lumbo-sacral myelitis in a soldier 
aged 21, which occurred a fortnight after revaccination. 
Complete recovery ensued in six weeks. 


410 Agranulocytic Angina 
R. C. Locerem (Minnesota Med., August, 1931, p. 696) 
refers to the increasing number of cases of this syndrome, 
its grave prognosis, and high death rate. In one series of 
75 definite cases, only 16 patients recovered (20.25 per 
cent.) ; in another series of 150 cases, the mortality was 
82 per cent. The condition is characterized by acute 
sore throat, fever, and prostration ; this is followed by a 
b'eeding gangrenous ulceration of the mouth and pharynx, 
with a pseudo-diphtherial exudate. The liver, spleen, and 
occasionally, the lymph glands are enlarged ; terminal 
pneumonia follows, accompanied by severe leucopenia 
with few or no granulocytes, and a relative lymphocytosis. 
Sometimes there may occur ecchymosis, secondary 
anaemia, necrotic ulceration of the oesophagus, intestines, 
and genitals, jaundice, coryza, multiple abscesses, poly- 
arthritis, and mental torpor, but leucopenia and angina 
are the only constant symptoms. The disease attacks 
apparently healthy persons, usually middie-aged women, 
though some patients have had previous illnesses. Bacterio- 
logical and post-mortem examinations have proved unsatis- 
factory, but haemolytic streptococci are present frequently. 
Logefeil reports a fatal case in a woman, aged 29, who 
had febri!e sore throat and malaise a week after an 
alveolar abscess had been opened ; she had had a similar 
attack, with leucopenia, a year previously. The angina 
increased, and diffuse broncho-pneumonia ensued. A 
blood count showed 2,500 leucocytes, 20 per cent. granulo- 
cytes, and 80 per cent. lymphocytes. The soft palate 
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sloughed. Blood cultures were negative. Transfusion 
produced only a transient improvement, and the patient 
died twelve days after admission. Logefeil concludes that 
agranu'ocytic angina or true agranulocytosis may be a 
definite bone-marrow disease. It may accompany severe 
sepsis, chronic infections, chemical poisoning, aplastic 
anaemia, and aleukaemic blood conditions. | Absence of 
abnormal blood cells, severe secondary anaemia and 
haemorrhagic diathesis, with the presence of severe 
ulcerating angina, prostration, and terminal pneumonia, 
are characteristic of it, and aid the differential diagnosis. 








Surgery 





411 Perforated Duodenal Ulcer 

W. C. Wuite and H. A. Parrerson (Annals of Surgery, 
August, 1931, p. 242) comment on the remarkable fre- 
quency of acute perforations of duodenal ulcer in men as 
compared with women, and state that they are unable 
to account satisfactorily for this fact. In a large series 
of cases only 3 per cent. occurred in women, and there 
were fifty or sixty consecutive male cases. The majority 
of acute perforations occur in the third, fourth, or fifth 
decade, nearly 40 per cent. being in the fourth. There 
is usua!ly an exacerbation of chronic ulcer pain before 
perforation ; this lasts from several hours to two weeks, 
and represents serosal involvement by the pathological 
process. This pain is constant, and is not relieved by 
food or alkalis. The cause of perforation is doubtful, 
a full stomach, sudden exertion, and excess of alcohol 
being possible factors. Treatment in the majority of early 
cases of acute perforated gastro-duodenal ulcer shou!d 
consist in the simple closure of the perforation, with or 
without drainage. Of these cases it has been found that 
60 per cent. to 65 per cent. remain free from gastric 
symptoms ; 10 per cent. to 15 per cent. require a gastro- 
enterostomy at a later date on account of pyloric obstruc- 
tion. The remaining 25 per cent. of patients are free from 
symptoms, if they are careful as regards their diet and 
general routine. Partial gastrectomy in some of these 
cases is advisable as a curative measure. Primary gastro- 
enterostomy does not produce good results, but secondary 
gastro-enterostomy following pyloric obstruction after 
simple closure is a satisfactory procedure. In certain 
cases of acute perforated gastro-duodenal ulcer adequate 
closure may produce a pyloric occlusion on account of a 
large perforation, unusually extensive surrounding indura- 
tion, or both ; in these cases an immediate gastro-entero- 
stomy is justified. Careful closure, with the use of omental 
reinforcement, will reduce to a minimum the cases in 
which this is necessary. Pyloroplasty and partial gastrec- 
tomy do not give good results in cases of acute perforated 
duodenal ulcer. 


412 Radical Cure of Gastric Ulcers 
VAN DER Voorpt (Bruxelles-Médical, July 19th, 1931, 
p. 1127) records notes of thirty-five cases in which he 
has operated for the radical cure of gastric ulcers. The 
results, in spite of the poor general health of some of the 
patients, were highly successful, except in one case when 
delirium tremens developed, followed by death on the 
eleventh day. A wide gastrectomy, including a consider- 
able portion of the lesser curvature, was performed in 
each instance. This procedure removes much of the 
acid-secreting area, and diminishes the number of subse- 
quent peptic and jejunal ulcers ; in addition there is less 
subsequent trouble from pain and gastralgia. As regards 
the operative technique great importance is attached 
to the necessity for the continuous concentrated atten- 
tion of the surgeon and his assistants during the operation, 
and to the supervision of the case from start to finish 
by the surgeon himself. The essential importance of 
local anaesthesia, the exclusion of all crushing instruments, 
and the employment of reabsorbable thread are all 
emphasized. Pre-operative vaccination treatment has 
been abandoned. 
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413 Raynaud’s Disease 
A. M. Graves (Amer. Journ. of Surg., July, 1931 83 
suggests various causative factors in Raynaud’s “ike 
such as exposure, trauma, psychic exertion, sudden fright’ 
and acute infections. It occurs most frequently bea é 
the ages of 18 and 30, and it is found that womes at 
more frequently affected, the proportion of female ; 
being about 80 per cent. The onset of the disease ; 
usually sudden, and of short duration, following exposum 
to cold in most instances. The disease may subside 
spontaneously, but the majority of cases remain remit. 
tently active. The characteristic symptoms are log] 
syncope and asphyxia, and local or symmetrical trophic 
lesions, or gangrene. Local syncope is the term used to 
describe the blanching of a part which occurs most Often in 
the fingers, toes, cheeks, ears, or nose. This Condition 
lasts for varying periods of from five minutes to a fey 
hours, and is liable to recur. This syncope is usual} 
foilowed by a local anoxaemia, with temporary swellin 
or a cold sweat. If this condition persists the skin my 
become black and mortified, with desquamation of the 
epidermis. A period of hyperaemia may follow th 
Syncope or asphyxia. If these phenomena persist, gap. 
grene of the peripheral parts eventuaily results ; this js 
usually of a dry variety. In nearly every case there is q 
painful numbness, followed by a sensation of burning 
and tingling. Treatment in mild cases shou'd be pro. 
phylactic, such as the wearing of warm clothing, the 
application of heat, or the removal to a warm climate, 
Small areas of gangrene should be al'owed to demarcate 
and slough, but amputation is necessary for large areas, 
Good results have been obtained from surgery of the 
sympathetic system such as periarterial sympathectomy; 
a modified sympathetic ramisection ; ganglionectomy; 
excision of the second thoracic ganglion with the stellate 
ganglion and the intervening trunk ; and resection of the 
last cervical together with the first and second dorsal 
ganglia. Prognosis as to the life of an affected part in 
Raynaud's disease used to be poor, and amputations wer 
frequent, but earlier diagnosis and a more satisfactory 
therapy have made it possible for an affected part to 
remain useful for many years in a good number of cases, 


414 Diagnosis of Intracranial Tumours 
D. L. Burterrietp (New York State Journ. of Med, 
August 15th, 1931, p. 1001) reports seventeen cases of 
intracranial tumours without the diagnostic sign of choked 
disk ; they came to his notice during a_ period d 
eighteen months. These consisted of fourteen brain 
tumours, one large cortical cyst of the parieto-occipital 
region, and two cases of pachymeningitis haemorrhagica 
interna. Notes on ail, and illustrations of some, of the 
cases are given; these demonstrate that masses may be 
present in many sites, and of large size, without causing 
any choking of the disk, although other ocular signs may 
be present. In none of the cases was there any consider 
able intracranial pressure as shown by lumbar puncture. 
The author suggests that at least 15 per cent. of cases 
of intracranial tumours do not exhibit the classical sign 
of choked disk, and that consequently a diagnosis wil 
often have to depend on the other two signs. 


415 Gall-stones in the Common Bile Duct 
E.S. Jupp and J. M. Marsuatt (Arch. of Surg., August, 
1931, p. 175) review 1,608 cases in which stones of the 
common bile duct were removed by operation, and point 
out that 1,120 of the patients were women and only 48 
men. The youngest patient was 5 months old, and4 
fourth of the number were over 60 years of age. 1 
an average the female patients came for treatment 5 
years eariier than the males. The most common syik 
ptoms of stone in the common bile duct are paroxysii 
of colicky pain, chills and fever, and jaundice. Ti 
stones may cause no symptoms for some length of timé 
but eventually there is irritation of the mucous limi 
of the ducts, which produces an inflammatory reactidl 
with oedema round the stone, occluding the duct, atl 
giving rise to biliary obstruction. Symptoms of sepss 
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followed by jaundice, will appear if infection and 
obstruction are present. In the cases under review 


go per cent. had a history of one or more attacks of 
gevere biliary colic; 17 per cent. had dull pain in 
the epigastrium, and only 2.4 per cent. had no pain. 
aundice was present in 73.4 per cent. of the cases, with 
symptoms of sepsis, with chills and fever in 37 per cent. 
Gastro-intestinal disturbances with nausea and vomiting 
were common symptoms, and the majority of patients 
suffered from chronic dyspepsia. Diagnosis is aided by 
cholecystography, and the passage into the duodenum 
of a small soft Rehfuss tube to determine the possibility 
of obtaining bile through the tube, as is the case when 
the obstruction is a stone ; in stricture or malignancy 
no bile can be recovered. Of the 1,608 cases reviewed 
stones were found both in the gall-bladder and the 
common bile duct in 63.5 per cent.; in 36.5 per cent. 
stones were Only present in the duct. The spontaneous 
formation of a fistula between the gall-bladder and an 
adjacent hollow viscus occurred in 72 patients, the fistula 
in most cases being between the gall-bladder and the 
duodenum. Pancreatitis was an associated lesion in 
96 per cent., and marked cholangitis in 4.2 per cent. of 
cases. Varying degrees of hepatitis and biliary cirrhosis 
were seen in the liver when the condition was of long 
standing. Operation, which consists of removal of the 
stones, should also include the removal of the ga!l-bladder 
when jaundice is not present or the operative risk is too 
great. In these cases prolonged drainage is indicated, 
even for as long as a year if necessary. In the series 
reported the mortality rate was 6.7 per cent., death being 
due to local or generalized peritonitis, pneumonia, haemor- 
rhage, nephritis, and pulmonary embolism. In 75 cases 
there was recurrence, and in 55 stones were again removed 
from the common bile duct. 


416 Typhoid Perforation of the Gall-bladder 

A. WajsMANN (Thése de Paris, 1931, No. 407) states that 
while cholecystitis and perforation of the gall-blader in 
typhoid fever are well known in the adult, in the child 
these complications are much rarer. A search through 
the literature from 1835 to 1930 revealed only thirty-five 
cases of typhoid cholecystitis in the child, in fifteen of 
which (42.85 per cent.) perforation was anatomically 
proved. The onset of typhoid cholecystitis may take 
place in two different ways: either it may closely simulate 
intestinal perforation, and its true nature be only dis- 
covered by systematic examination of the biliary tract, 
or the symptoms at once point to cholecystitis with 
evidence of perforation. In perforation of the gall-bladder 
the interval of peritoneal tolerance is much longer than 
in the case of intestinal perforation. The mortality 
among children with perforation of the gall-bladder is 
87.5 per cent. in the absence of operation, but, when an 
operation is undertaken, even late, recovery takes place 
in 62.5 per cent. Cholecystitis appears to be the best 
operation since it is the easiest to perform, can be com- 
pleted in the minimum of time, and has the advantage 
of draining the gall-bladder and of preventing fresh in- 
fection of the intestine. The thesis contains the histories 
of sixteen cases in children aged from 5 to 13 years. 





Therapeutics 





417 Insulin in Malnutrition 

R. D. Metz (Journ. Amer. Med. Assoc., May 2nd, 1931, 
p. 1456) has found insulin an effective remedy in malnutri- 
tion. An increase in weight is noted after its use in the 
asthenic, under-nourished, and visceroptotic patient with 
an apparently intact carbohydrate metabolism ; such 
patients benefited subjectively, and retained their added 
weight after the insulin had been stopped. Its general 
effects are obvious in an increase in the subcutaneous 
tissue, and a healthier appearance of the skin. The 
nervous system becomes more stable, and the mentality 
and outlook upon life brighter ; there is a gain in strength 
also. The improved mentality is shown by an increase in 








ambition and determina‘ion, giving a markedly increased 
interest in life. With the patient in hospital on the usual 
general diet three doses of 10 units each are given before 
each meal on the first day, increasing by five units daily 
up to 20 and 30 units. For ambulatory patients the 
dosage is smaller, starting with 5 units twice a day, and 
rising to 20 units three times daily. Any occurrence of 
hypoglycaemic symptoms is controlled by the ingestion 
of sugar. The gain in weight resulting from the treatment 
ceases when the weight has reached the normal for the 
patient. The author records five illustrative cases. 


418 Oxygen Administration in Cardiac Fa‘lure 
Adequate transportation of oxygen from the lungs to 
the tissues is maintained by the normal heart, but in 
cardiac disease there is impairment of this function ; the 
significance of this type of anoxaemia in cardiac failure 
is not clearly understood. A. L. Baracw and D. W. 
Ricuarps (Arch. Int. Med., August, 1931, p. 325) review 
the literature relating to the production of symptoms of 
cardiac failure by deficiency of oxygen in the blood, and 
to the effects of oxygen administration in cardiac insuffi- 
ciency. The difficu!ty in this treatment has been to keep 
patients continuously in atmospheres of high oxygen 
content for considerable periods. The present authors 
ciaim to have overcome this by using the Barach oxygen 
chamber. They record the results obtained’ in eight 
patients suffering from various forms of circulatory failure, 
with cyanosis, who were treated in a chamber containing 
45 per cent. of oxygen for three to sixty days. Five 
patients who had congestive cardiac failure with arterial 
anoxaemia were benefited by an atmosphere containing 
a high degree of oxygen. Striking objective changes 
were: increased arterial oxygen saturation, with decrease 
of the cyanosis ; diminished pulmonary ventilation ; and 
rise in the carbon dioxide levels. Subjectively, there was 
relief from the dyspnoea and orthopnoea. Three patients 
experienced marked diuresis and disappearance of oedema 
while breathing a high concentration of oxygen. The 
oedema returned when the percentage of oxygen was 
lowered, and again disappeared when the oxygen was 
increased, as long as cardiac insufficiency was present. 


419 Vaccine Treatment of Chronic Erysipelas 

A. M. MEMMESHEIMER (Miinch. med. Woch., August 21st, 
1931, p. 1438), during the last five years, out of twenty-two 
cases of erysipelas has observed sixteen in which the disease 
assumed a chronic recurrent character, the cutaneous 
symptoms being the most prominent. The condition was 
therefore frequently mistaken for other skin diseases. 
The great majority of these cases (12) occurred between 
the third and sixth decades, and mainly in women (13 
cases). In such cases treatment by intravenous injections 
of a mixed vaccine composed of at least twenty different 
strains of pathogenic streptococci had a remarkably good 
effect. The doses consisted of 0.2, 0.3, 0.4, 0.5, and 0.6 
c.cm. given every other day. In cases where the reaction 
was severe intramuscular injections were substituted, the 
initial dose being 0.5 c.cm., which was subsequently 
increased to 0.75, 1, 1.25, 1.5, and 2 c.cm. 


420 Fumigation in Superficial Fungus Infections 
S. Ayres, N. P. ANbeRSON, and E. M. YOUNGBLOoD 


(Arch. Dermatol. and Syphilol., August, 1931, p. 283), 
though claiming no originality for the idea of fumigation, 
suggest that insufficient attention has been given to 
fumigation as an essential measure to prevent the spread 
of superficial fungus infections—for example, those 
acquired by walking barefoot on infected floors of such 
places as gymnasia, swimming pools, athletic and country 
clubs. In America, it is stated, the habit of walking 
barefoot has so increased in recent years that epidermo- 
phytosis, or ringworm of the foot, has become epidemic. 
The !ocal condition is best treated by an ointment con- 
taining 2 grams of salicylic acid, 4 grams of benzoic acid, 
and 30 grams of benzoinated lard, but experience has 


‘proved that it is useless to cure the local condition unless 


patients steriiize their shoes and stockings, bathmats, 

and the floors of bedrooms and bathrooms. The spores 

of such a fungus as epidermophyton may remain viable 
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on the ground for a year or more, but fumigation with 
a formaldehyde candle is a simple and effective method 
of sterilizing all the materials with which the infection 
has come into contact. A simple experiment to prove 
the susceptibility of the more common types of patho- 
genic fungi to the fumes of formaldehyde was made, 
infective material from active lesions, as well as from 
old cultures, being exposed for four hours to the fumes 
of a formaldehyde candle in a closed room. Fresh tubes 
of Sabouraud’s medium which had been inoculated with 
the fumigated material remained sterile indefinitely, 
while the control tubes produced good growths in three 
or four days. Periodic fumigation of gymnasium floors 
and shower rooms is advised, in order to prevent 
epidemics of ringworm. 





Ophthalmology 





421 Early Treatment of Squint 

E. K. Hattock (New York State Journ. of Med., June 
15th, 1931, p. 745) emphasizes the importance of early 
treatment in strabismus. The normal condition of muscle 
balance is present when, with the gaze fixed on a distant 
point, the eye is in focus, with the ciliary muscle at rest ; 
the axes of the eyes are parallel ; with the gaze fixed on 
nearer objects, the amount of accommodation required 
is proportioned to the distance between the object and 
the eye ; and the amount of convergence is just sufficient 
to direct each eye to the object looked at. Binocular 
fixation is developed in early life, by a method of “ trial 
and error ’’ ; if refractive errors are present in one or both 
eyes, it is impossible for both eyes to fix an object, and 
for that object to be clearly seen. The tendency is 
therefore for the better eye to fix the object, and for 
the worse to be allowed to deviate. Since the vision of 
the deviating eye is now a hindrance, the brain begins 
to disregard its image, and eventually a condition of 
disuse amblyopia resu!ts. Refraction, under atropine, 
should be undertaken at an early age, and glasses be 
prescribed. There will still be a tendency not to use the 
subnormal eye, and the sight of the good eye should 
therefore be obscured by special glasses for a definite 
period each day ; atropine drops should also be inserted 
into the better eye once or twice a week, in order to 
compel the use of the inferior eye. An operation may be 
undertaken later for cosmetic reasons, but only after the 
essential cause has been dealt with. The condition in 
alternating strabismus is different ; glasses alone will not 
suffice. In consequence of the alternate use the vision is 
often equal in the two eyes, and an operation is indicated 
earlier. In non-accommodative strabismus the deviation 
is the result, and not the cause, of the poor vision. 
Macular haemorrhages at birth may have made the vision 
so poor that there is no impulse to binocular fusion, and 
the eye is a!lowed to deviate. There may even be aversion 
to fusion, due supposedly to congenital absence of a 
fusion centre. In such cases glasses will do no good ; 
an operation may have cosmetic advantages, without 
improving the vision. 


422 Epidemiology of Trachoma 
A. F. MacCarran (Brit. Journ. of Ophthalmol., July, 
1931, p. 369) gives an accepted classification of the four 
stages of trachoma which is of the greatest use clinically 
and statistically. A specific organism, though long 
sought, has not yet been conclusively demonstrated. 
The geographical distribution of the disease is divided 
into sections according to the prevalence, Egypt, the 
Levant, Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, Palestine, Arabia, 
Persia, and Iraq heading the list. No race is exempt ; 
the infectivity is dependent upon the source of the con- 
tagion, and is increased by superadded conjunctivitis with 
profuse discharge. Children are more susceptible than 


adults, and in them the disease is more dangerous. Dis- 
semination by flies is not improbable, but the usual route 
taken by the infection is digital, by towe!s, handkerchiefs, 
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d bed-clothi A 05 inen a 
and bed-clothing. minimal dose of virus m 

a severe form of trachoma. Health, altiee 
humidity have no influence upon the incidence, BP 
temperature of the locality is only concerned in go : 
as in hotter weather flies and ophthalmia are more 
valent. Trachoma is more common under bad = 
conditions ; the sexes are equally affected, and tra: 
is not a factor in its occurrence. The prophylaxis ; 
fully discussed under the headings personal, familial 
scholastic, military, national, and international ' 


423 The Post-cycloplegic Test 


H. Bearp (Arch. of Ophthalmol., June, 1931, p, 9 
states that the post-cycloplegic test should definitely pe 
a supplement to refraction when atropine or homatropine 
has been employed. The “‘ full correction ’’ with cyclo. 
plegia should be determined. In hypermetropia and high 
astigmatism this ‘‘ full correction ’’ will probably have ty 
be reduced when ciliary tone returns. The static and 
dynamic corrections are now known, and the problen 
is what adjustment should be made for the retum of 
ciliary tone. The following questions must. be considered: 
What symptoms are present? Do any glasses already 
possessed relieve the symptoms, and to what extent 
Is the unaided distance vision adequate? Would glasses 
which “ blur ’’ at 20 feet be compatible with the patient’; 
occupation? Where a_ sufficiently full correction t 
relieve asthenopia cannot be tolerated for constant wear 
a second weaker pair may be ordered for distance, 
Generally there should be no alteration of the cylinder 
found in the static test. In myopia the ciliary tonus js 
rarely prominent and the correction should be full. 








Obstetrics and Gynaecology 





424 Bouilly’s Operation for Prolapse 


C. LENORMANT and P. Dreyrus (Gynécol. et Obstét., 
July, 1931, p. 1) regard Bouilly’s operation as the most 
suitable radical treatment of moderate and severe degrees 
of prolapse in young women. It consists in (1) a wide 
anterior colpectomy ; (2) amputation of the cervix ; and 
(3) posterior colpo-perineorrhaphy. The amputation of 
the cervix, besides curing hypertrophy or cervical metritis 
(one or other of which was present in fifty-seven of the 
writer’s seventy-three cases), determines an_ involution 
of ‘the corpus uteri, and leads to cicatricial fixation of 
the remnant of the cervix. For cases of prolapse without 
much descent of the uterus, and with a healthy cervix, 
co!po-perineorrhaphy is preferable, with ligamentopexy 
for retroversion ; in the massive prolapses of old women, 
vaginal hysterectomy should be combined with a plastic 
operation. In the first stage of the Bouilly operation 
the present authors have never wounded the bladder; 
they admit, however, that in the second stage haemo 
stasis of the cervico-vaginal arteries may cause consider- 
able difficulty, and the pouch of Douglas is sometimes 
opened. Secondary haemorrhage occurred in six of the 
seventy-three cases, proving fatal in two; the total 
mortality was three. 


425 Heart Disease and Pregnancy 


C. YounG (Canadian Med. Assoc. Journ., August, 1931, 
p. 154) briefly discusses functional cardiac disease m 
pregnant women, and divides organic disease of the heart 
into two groups—namely (1) rheumatic valvular disease, 
and (2) gross heart disease. The first group includes cases 
without cardiac enlargement or signs of heart failure; 
the condition is usuaily mitral stenosis and regurgitatiol, 
or aortic regurgitation, or combinations of both. 4 
author quotes two series of cases of mitral stenoss 
totalling 110, with no deaths ; only two patients developed 
signs of heart failure during pregnancy. Aortic regurgilé 
tion is a little more serious. <A series of 25 case8 
recorded, with 3 deaths, 6 heart failures during pregnant), 





and 3 seriously damaged hearts after labour. You) 
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—— 
recalls that Mackenzie used to advise that such cases 
should be allowed to proceed to term if there were a good 
response to effort, no Carrigan pulse, and no cardiac 
enlargement. The second group comprises such cases as 
yalvular disease with definite gross cardiac enlargement, 
ia ocardial degenerations, congestive failure, and auricular 
fibrillation. In mitral stenosis with cardiac enlargement, 
put good response to effort and no history of previous 
failure, the author considers that the pregnancy might 
be allowed to proceed to term, but in all other cases in 
this group he recommends therapeutic abortion as the 
safest procedure if the patients are seen before the fourth 
month. The best method is probably the insertion of a 
tent or gauze packing in the cervix, and sometimes 
curetting next day, under morphine and scopolamine with 
light ether anaesthesia. After the fourth month, on account 
of the greater risk of haemorrhage and of incomplete 
emptying of the uterus, delay is advocated. The cardiac 
reserve should be built up by rest in bed. It Is €X- 
tremely dangerous to induce labour during heart failure, 
and especially so in the later months. At Queen 
Charlotte’s Hospital, Caesarean section at the twenty- 
fourth week is advocated. The author prefers the induc- 
tion of labour medically or by other means at the thirty- 
sixth week, with ether in the second stage, and the patient 
digitalized. The patient should be kept in bed for at 
least a month after labour. The infant mortality is high 
in these cases. The author concludes by observing that 
itis astonishing how many women with apparently severely 
diseased hearts come through repeated pregnancies with 
remarkab!y little additional damage. 


426 Operative Treatment of Ovarian Tumours 

V. B. GREEN-ARMYTAGE (Journ. Obstet. and Gvnaecol. of 
the British Empire, Spring Number, 1931, p. 111) reports 
his experience during ten years in treating ovarian tumours 
in Calcutta. He remarks that it is still! a common error 
in India to consider such tumours as being of little 
importance and malignancy, with the result that they are 
allowed to persist until they reach an enormous size. He 
concludes that the date of operation should not be hurried, 
but the patient shou'd be kept in bed until the heart and 
kidneys are functioning normally. These patients are 
frequently constipated and infested with worms, and 
therefore santonin and gentle purgation should be the 
routine procedure on admission. With a view to inhibit- 
ing operative shock and strengthening the cardiac muscle, 
the author prescribes honey and a libera! diet. A cachectic 
condition is frequently present, which renders it difficult 
to gauge the vital resistance of the patient. Before the 
operation is begun, and from the first moment of the 
anaesthesia, intravenous injections are given of a 20 per 
cent. glucose solution at the rate of 1 drachm per minute. 
Gentle compression of the abdomen is made during the 
operation by a long rolier towel, which is placed round the 
patient’s waist immediately below the costal margin. 
This maintains the abdominal pressure, and obviates the 
fling up of the splanchnic vessels, consequent upon 
removal of the tumour. The author strongly commends 
this procedure, which also prevents any sudden movement 
of the heart downwards as the result of release of tension 
upon the diaphragm. In the case of very large tumours 
the pressure on the diaphragm may be so great as to 
Cause cyanosis ; in these circumstances open ether and 
oxygen are administered with the patient in a slightiy 
Prone position. Excellent results have also attended the 
emp‘oyment of avertin anaesthesia. 


427 Pregnancy Diagnosis Tests 

L. Brouna and H. Hinciais (Gynécol. et Obstét., July, 
1931, p. 43) discuss the technique of the Brouha-Hinglais- 
Simonnet test for the diagnosis of pregnancy, described 
first in 1928. Into infantile male mice, aged about four 
Weeks, is injected subcutaneously the urine of a pregnant 
woman, and at the eighth to tenth day the animals are 
killed ; if the pregnancy reaction is positive, the vesiculae 
seminales show a large increase in size and weight. In 
401 tests of pregnancy one error only was made; a 
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-when the foetus dies. 


positive reaction has been obtained so early as the fifth or 
eighth day after a missed menstrual period. Death of the 
injected animal from toxicity of the urine is less common 
than in the females used in the Aschheim-Zondek test. 
An experienced observer can give a report on the urine 
as early as the sixth day. It is essential that the male 
mice should be chosen by age, and not by weight. The 
reaction becomes negative 4 to 8 days after parturition ; 
in cases of intrauterine death of the foetus the reaction 
becomes negative when the placenta perishes, and not 
In ectopic gestation a positive 
reaction lasts as long as chorionic activity persists. In 
certain cases of hydatidiform mole the urine gives a 
reaction which is much more intense than in ordinary 
pregnancy. 


428 While working on the Aschheim-Zondek reaction, 
and employing rats instead of mice, DHARMENDRA (Indian 
Journ. Med. Research, July, 1931, p. 239) noted the 
effects of injections of pregnancy urine on male rats. It 
was found that in immature animals the testicles hyper- 
trophy and descend into the scrotum, and that the 
seminal vesicles, prostate, Cowper’s glands, and penis 
hypertrophy. In older animals with descended testicles, 
the hypertrophy of these structures is marked ; the effects 
on adult rats are, however, variable. In view-of these 
findings a modification of the test, using male rats, is 
suggested, descent of the testicles in the injected animals 
being the sign of a positive reaction. This obviates 
killing the animals, and the necessity of obtaining animals 
of definitely known age. 


429 Syphilitic Disease of the Corpus Uteri 


P. CaFFIER (Zentralbl. f. Gyndk., June 27th, 1931, 
p- 2018) alludes to the difficulties of distinguishing between 
syphilitic and tuberculous disease of the corpus uteri, and 
believes that the first of these conditions is sometimes 
diagnosed on insufficient evidence. He records a case in 
which he betieves the differential diagnosis to be uncertain, 
syphilis being the more probable. In the myomatous 
uterus of an apparently healthy unmarried woman, aged 
39, there was found a generalized interstitial infiltration, 
with round and epithelioid cells, together with numerous 
giant cells ; caseation was absent. Doubt was cast on 
the histological diagnosis of tuberculosis by the absence 
of clinical or radiological signs of thoracic tubercle ; on 
the other hand, the Wassermann reaction was positive, and 
there was enlargement of the liver and spleen. 


430 Influenza and the Puerperium 
H. THERIcEL (Thése de Paris, 1931, No. 484), who records 
sixty-two cases in patients aged from 17 to 45, states 
that in a high percentage of cases, which it is difficult 
to determine statistically, influenza has an injurious effect 
upon the female genital organs, causing disturbance of 
menstruation in the form of menorrhagia, metrorrhagia, 
or amenorrhoea. It may not only set up acute inflamma- 
tion of the uterus and adnexa, but also activate chronic 
processes, especially ma'ignant tumours. It appears to 
have a predilection for pregnant women, in whom it is 
liab!e to cause abortion in the early stage and premature 
labour later, except in the mildest attacks. Although the 
age of the mother and the number of previous preg- 
nancies do not appear to have any effect, the stage of 
pregnancy is important, since the nearer pregnancy is to 
term, the more serious the disease is likely to be. In- 
fluenza does not have a bad effect upon delivery, which 
takes place with unusual rapidity. On the other hand, 
labour has a disastrous effect upon the disease, frequently 
giving rise to a rapidly fatal pneumonia. The effect on 
the children of the mothers’ attack is very bad, some 
perishing in utero, or during or immediately after delivery, 
while many of those who survive have a subnormal 
weight. The diagnosis between influenza and puerperal 
fever is very difiicult, but the pulse rate is of considerable 
value, since it remains slow in influenza and becomes 
rapid in puerperal fever (Wallich’s sign). The ‘induction 


of abortion and Caesarean section are contraindicated. 
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431 The Use of Gelatin for Liver-function Tests 


R. Mancke (Miinch. med. Woch., August 2ist, 1931, 
p. 1430) has devised a liver function test depending on 
the efficiency of the protein-metabolizing functions of the 
liver. Aiterations in the de-aminizing powers of the liver 
affect the amounts of amino-acids excreted in the urine. 
Since the pure amino-acids are too expensive for routine 
clinical use, Mancke administers a flavoured solution of 
50 grams of gelatin which contains 25 per cent. of the 
amino-acid glycocoll. The amount of urine excreted 
every four hours afterwards is measured, and the amount 
of amino-nitrogen is estimated in each specimen by 
Folin’s method. Normally the maximum _ excretion 
occurs during the first four hours, and the amount rapidly 
diminishes in subsequent specimens. In simple jaundice 
the amount of amino-nitrogen excreted during the first 
four hours is much increased, and may be as much as 
four times the normal. In another group of cases of 
abnormal liver function examined (mainly cases of 
cirrhosis) the excretion was delayed, and larger amounts 
appeared in the second and third four-hourly specimens 
than in normal subjects; the total was, however, not 
increased. 


432 Vaginal Secretion in Early Pregnancy 


Hartman found that in pregnant apes, at the time when 
the first menstrual period after conception was to be 
expected, red cells appeared in the vaginal secretion. 
Red cel!s have also been demonstrated in the vaginal 
secretion of pregnant rats. Kutitzy (Zentralbdl. f. 
Gyndk., August 8th, 1931, p. 2430) has made a series 
of investigations on women in order to see if this can be 
used as a test in the early diagnosis of pregnancy. In 
72 per cent. of pregnant, and 16 per cent. of normal non- 
pregnant women during the intermenstrual period, red 
cells were microscopically demonstrable in the vaginal 
secretion. The author therefore concludes that the test 
is only of service in suggesting the possibility of pregnancy 
or confirming other indications. The possible origin of 
the red cells in the vaginal secretion is discussed. 


433 Restoration of the Circulation in Replanted Limbs 


Referring to the experiments of Halstead and other 
workers on the replantation of severed limbs, and on the 
vascular sequels of ligaturing procedures, F. L. REICHERT 
(Bull. Johns Hopkins Hosp., August, 1931, p. 86) reports 
experimental studies which throw light on the inter- 
dependence of the vascular systems (arterial, venous, and 
lymphatic) in maintaining an adequate circulatory 
balance, and on the comparative value of ligaturing the 
artery and vein, either simultaneously or tying the 
veins later. After replantation, arterial regeneration was 
demonstrated on the second and third days, venous 
restoration on the fourth and fifth, and lymphatic re- 
appearance as early as the fourth day after the operation. 
Gangrene does not develop if the main vein is tied five 
or more days after replantation, whereas the artery alone 
cannot be safely occluded until the fourteenth day. The 
time interval for a safe arterial ligaturing can be dimin- 
ished to seven days, when the artery and vein are simul- 
taneously tied. Experience with war wounds has definitely 
indicated that in arterial ligaturing the incidence of 
gangrene may be diminished by the occlusion, at the same 
time, of the accompanying vein. The lymphatic system 
also was proved to be an important factor in maintaining 
an adequate afferent circulation. 


434 Calcium and Phosphorus Metabolism in Nephritis 
F. J. Foro (Arch. Dis. in Child., August, 1931, p. 209) 
has investigated by ‘“‘ balance studies ’’ the metabolism 
of calcium and phosphorus in renal disease, with special 
reference to their utilization, absorption, and excretion 
in nephritis. He finds that the urinary excretion of both 
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a 
is diminished, that of calcium more markedly, 
amounts of the two elements thus excreted baa 
relationship to their respective retentions in the 
nor to the volume of the urine passed, but the bay 
output of both is increased in nephritis. The rise a 
phosphorus excretion by the bowel is greater than tha 
in the case of calcium, the normal CaO to P.O be 
being reduced almost to unity. The process of restorat 
of the normal route of excretion is extremely Slow, andj 
delayed for some time after the onset of convalege : 
The retention of calcium and phosphorus in nephritis he 
adds, does not appear to be unusually high, and the 
absorption is adequate, though it varies more wigg, 
than in healthy persons. } 


435 Preservation of Blood-grcuping Serums 


L. Rosentuar (Journ. Lab. and Clin. Med., August, 199) 
p. 1123) points out that the contamination of hap, 
agglutinating serums by bacteria may be a source of 

in blood-grouping tests, and that, where these tests a, 
performed frequently, the maintenance of sterility in 4 
serums is difficult. The addition of various disinfectanis 
such as chloroform, phenol, and glycerin has prov 
unsatisfactory, owing to the formation of precipitaty 
Dyes, such as brilliant green and gentian-violet, proteg 
the serums from bacterial contamination, and, moreoye, 
by selecting dyes of different colours, mistakes due tj 
erroneous labelling may be avoided. Rosenthal adds jy 
each cubic centimetre of Group II serum 0.01 c.cm, ¢ 
a 1 per cent. aqueous solution of neutral acriflavine, ayj 
0.01 c.cm. of a 0.5 per cent. aqueous solution of bag; 
fuchsine ; to each cubic centimetre of Group III seng 
0.02 c.cm. of a 1 per cent. aqueous solution of brilliag 
green. Thus the Group II serums are coloured red ay 
the Group III green. . 


436 The Aschheim-Zondek Test 


M. Wartrin and H. Brapant (C. R. Soc. de Biologir 
August 5th, 1931, p. 1418) claim to have been the fr 
to doubt the hypophyseal origin of the substance causix 
the characteristic ovarian changes in the Aschhem 
Zondek reaction. These doubts are based on both tdo 
logical and biological grounds, which are described in 
their present report. From an experimental study the 
investigators conclude that the substance present in th 
urine of pregnant females is of placental origin, and ha 
an elective, necrotic action on the ovule and the granuz 
layer of the ovarian foilicles. This necrosis is eithe 
accompanied by intrafollicular and medullary haemo 
rhages, or determines a massive atresia of the follicles with 
hyperplasia of their internal thecae. Other substance 
(the urine of cancerous men, epiphyseal extract, emu'sia 
of spermatozoids) and thyroid implants can also git 
rise to the Aschheim-Zondek reaction. Nevertheless, its 
not improbable that the placental substance has a bie 
logical function to play, apart from arrest of follicular 
maturation during the last months of pregnancy, whet 
the corpus luteum atrophies. Though this is only 
hypothesis, the authors believe that it explains why aj 
the urines of those mammals, as man and the primaté, 
in which gestation is long, contain this substance, attest 
for the ovarian follicles. 


437 Cod-liver Oil in Powder Form 
G. MANSFELD and Z. Horn (Deut. med. Woch., Augs 
2ist, 1931, p. 1452) have tested a powdered form of cof 
liver oil (jemalt) for both its growth-promoting and ait 


rachitic effects. The powder contains 30 per cent. of dnty 


cod-liver oil, and is said to have a pleasant taste. 
growth experiments were carried out on young white i 
kept in the dark on a rachitogenic diet. The mcs 
experiments were designed to test the therapeutic 
prophylactic effects of the preparation, and were contre 
chemically, radiologically, and histologically. The auth 
conclude that this powdered preparation of cod-live! 
retains its activity as far as vitamins A and D 
concerned. t 
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438 Enteric Fever in the Inoculated 

J. GapRAT (Progrés Méd., September 5th, 1931, p. 1556), 
who records an illustrative case, status that the occurrence 
of enteric fever in the inoculated depends on three factors 
—namely, the environment, the date of inoculat:on, and 
the method by which it is performed. In the class of 
typhoid patients usually met with in hospital the number 
of those previously inoculated ranged from one-eighth to 
one-eleventh of the total. In the army, on the other 
hand, enteric fever in the inoculated is rare, except in war 
time, when fatigue and the consumption of contaminated 
water favour the opportunities of infection. As regards 
the date of inoculation, the disease is liable to be con- 
tracted under two conditions: firstly, when the inoculation 
has been performed only a short time before, and secondly, 
when the interval has been too long. Lastly, the disease 
is much more likely to occur after ingestion than after 
subcutaneous injection of the vaccine: In the immense 
majority of cases enteric fever in the inoculated is atten- 
uated, of short duration, and of good prognosis. Its 
occurrence can be explained by the non-development of 
an allergic state, and not by the failure of preventive 
inoculation. It is therefore advisable to test for the 
presence of an allergic state by the intradermal inoculation 
of typhoidin, which is a glycerinated filtrate of a typhoid 
culture ; a positive reaction indicates that immunization 
had taken place. In cases in which the reaction is 
negative the inoculation should be continued until a 
positive result is obtained. 


439 Amoebic Dysentery Carriers 

R. Grasso (Jl Policlinico, Sez. Prat., September 28th, 
1931, p. 1425) examined the faeces of 60 patients in the 
medical clinic at Catania who were suffering from various 
diseases, mostly of a non-alimentary character, and found 
Entamoeba histolytica in 21 cases, or 35 per cent. In the 
majority of cases (17) the vegetative forms only were 
found, and only four showed the cystic forms of the 
organism. None of the amoeba: carriers had ever suffered 
from any marked degree of intestinal disturbance. Of 
the 21 patients, 15 had various affections of the respiratory 
tract, and ten of the latter were suffering from acute or 
chronic pulmonary suppuration. Grasso also made 
collateral investigations among the families of three 
patients, and on examination of ten persons found that 
six were carriers of Entamoeba histolytica. 


440 Decompensated Portal Cirrhosis 
Presenting an analysis of 112 cases of portal cirrhosis, in all 
of which ascites was present, and which were studied at 
the Mayo Clinic, C. B. CHapmMan, A. M. SNELL, and L. G. 
RowntREE (Journ. Amer. Med. Assoc., July 25th, 1931, 
p. 237) discuss this condition from various standpoints. 
Snell deals with its clinical features, and gives in tabulated 
form the etiological factors, symptoms, and physical signs. 
Alcoholism was found to be the most common cause, and 
it was noted that practically all the known causes were 
preventable. Ascites was the most prominent symptom, 
and there was definite evidence of decompensated portal 
Circulation. Gastro-intestinal disturbances were marked, 
and abdominal pain and discomfort were frequent. The 
development of a collateral circulation was a most striking 
sign, especially in long-standing cases. The diagnosis is 
usually easy, but if it is doubtful, tests of the hepatic 
function with bromsulphalein are of value ; the reactions 
are usually positive in portal cirrhosis with ascites. The 
treatment outlined by Rowntree, Keith, and Barrier 
(mercurial diuretics, ammonium salts, and a special diet) 
Was given to 84 patients, 80 per cent. of whom showed 
Some response. Chapman points out that, though 84 of 





the 112 patients died within 16 months of the onset of 
ascites, the average duration of life of these, and of those 
stiil surviving, is longer than has been previously reported, 
and that the prognosis is more hopeful than is usually 
considered. From an analogy with compensated and 
decompensated cardiac disease and nephritis, Rowntree 
believes that the treatment of portal cirrhosis should be 
instituted early, and be directed to the prevention of 
decompensation. His own method of treatment, and 
such surgical measures as omentopexy and the Eck fistula, 
are briefly discussed. He adds that, if decompensation 
has occurred, the methods of treatment here suggested 
are the best possible. 


441 Toxaemia due to Spider Bite 

J. B. Bays (Journ. Med. Assoc. of South Africa, August 
22nd, 1931, p. 529) records-a personal account of the 
results of a spider bite. In his usual health he suddenly 
was attacked by complete anorexia and nausea, foliowed 
by a restless night and slight fever. Next morning he 
noticed a small yellow mark with surrounding erythema 
on the dorsum of his right foot ; this had been caused 
by the bite of a spider. The redness and swelling, 
accompanied by considerable pain, rapidly spread up the 
calf of the leg to the knee ; lymphangitis over the front 
of the thigh and swelling and tenderness of the femoral 
and inguinal glands ensued, accompanied by considerable 
constitutional disturbance. Numerous small bullae con- 
taining a pure culture of streptococci appeared on the 
calf ; on the fifth day a profuse perspiration heralded a 
fall in temperature, and improvement in the general sym- 
ptoms. Desquamation followed, and some swelling and 
tenderness were still present a month later. Treatment 
consisted of the injection of manganese butyrate, with 
glycerin and ichthyol applications, and the administration 
of as much liquid as possible by the mouth. 


442 Acute Pulmonary Oedema in Measles 

P. NoséEcourtT and J. LereBoutLet (Arch. de Méd. des 
Enf., August, 1931, p. 461), who record four illustrative 
cases in children aged from 4 to 7 years, one of which 
was fatal, states that pulmonary oedema—an unusual 
complication—most frequently appears at the height of 
the attack of measles. The onset is always sudden, being 
characterized by intense dyspnoea, rapid respiration and 
pulse, increased resonance of the chest due to acute 
emphysema, weak breath sounds, and numerous fine sub- 
crepitant rales. Under appropriate treatment recovery 
ensues, but may be delayed by the occurrence of otitis 
or broncho-pneumonia. Treatment consists in venesection 
or wet-cupping of the thorax and lumbar region, hydro- 
therapy, the administration of cardiac tonics (of which 
ouabain in intravenous injections 1/3 or 1/4 mg. for 
five or six days is best), and continuous inhalations of 
oxygen. 


443 Prophylaxis against Rickets 
A. G. DE Sanctis and J. D. Craic (New York State Journ. 
of Med., September 15th, 1931, p. 1133), in a preliminary 
report from the paediatric department of the New York 
post-graduate medical school and hospital, record that 
five groups of children were observed over a period soon 
after birth ti!l the end of the first year of life. All were 
given anti-rachitic treatment as follows: Group | received 
three teaspoonfuls of a good brand of cod-liver oil daily ; 
Groups 2, 3, and 4 had ten drops daily of irradiated 
ergosterol, with vitamin D content of 100, 250, and 500 
units respectively; while the children in Group 5.were given 
three tablets daily of a cod-liver oil concentrate, approxi- 
mately equivalent, in rat units, to the dosage in Group 1. 
The children were carefully watched for signs of rickéts ; 
cases showing doubtful signs, or ‘‘ congenital beading ”’ 
of the ribs, were excluded from the series. The principal 
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signs looked for were beading, craniotabes, grooving, and 
epiphyseal enlargement. It is stated that the dietary 
conditions, though varied in the whole number, may be 
considered as being similar in the various groups. It was 
found that in Group 1, 97 per cent. of children were com- 
pletely protected from rickets ; the other groups, in order, 
showed 77 per cent., 81.5 per cent., and 92.25 per cent. 
respectively, of protected cases. It is concluded that, 
although the anti-rachitic value of irradiated ergosterol 
increases according to its vitamin D content, this value 
is less than that of cod-liver oil containing a smaller 
amount of vitamin D units to the daily dose. The chief 
impression drawn from the observation is that the greater 
efficacy of cod-liver oil is due to the presence of vitamin A 
as well as D, and that in the present-day enthusiasm for 
concentrated and synthetic vitamin compounds, the merits 
of well-proved natural products should not be overlooked. 








Surgery 





444 Ureteral Strictures 

W. Mutvenityt (Amer. Journ. of Surg., August, 1931, 
p. 256) considers that urethral stricture is a more common 
disease than is sometimes recognized. Some cases show 
pathological signs of ulceration with little scar tissue ; 
others present earlier stages of inflammation. Some cases 
show a full and complete scarring when the blockage is 
almost entirely due to the contraction of the scar, and 
only slightly to the active swelling resultant from the 
inflammation. Pathological end-results of ureteral stric- 
ture are ureteral and kidney stasis with infections above 
the stricture. Conditions which may be due to ureteral 
stricture are hydronephrosis, essential haematuria, pyo- 
nephrosis, pyelitis, urinary calculi, and some medical 
nephritides. The causative factors in most cases of 
stricture are the common pyogenic organisms such as 
B. coli, the staphylococcus, and the _ streptococcus. 
Hematogenous infection from the appendix, tonsils, 
teeth, or gall-bladder is responsible for the majority of 
cases. The most important symptom is a dul] aching 
pain, which is not definite or intense in character, and 
may occur in the lower right or left quadrant of the 
abdomen, near the umbilicus or higher in the back. 
Backache, frequency of micturition, and menstrual pain 
are other symptoms which may be present. Treatment 
by dilatation of the strictured ureter is an effective 
method of dealing with the condition, and has proved 
completely successful in 50 per cent. of cases, giving relief 
for varying periods in a much higher percentage of cases. 
Dilatations may be repeated if necessary. 


445 Removal of Tonsils by Diathermy 
A. L. Forster (Med. Journ. and Record, September 16th, 
1931, p. 290) advocates the use of diathermy in the 
extraction of tonsils. Specific indications for removal 
are: recurrent attacks of tonsillitis, chronic enlargement, 
fibrosis, and infection ; diseases of the pharynx, trachea, 
and bronchi ; enlargement of the cervical glands ; laryn- 
gitis with attacks of hoarseness ; diseases of the ear, nose, 
and accessory sinuses ; suspected or incipient tuberculosis ; 
arthritis, synovitis, and neuritis ; gastro-intestinal derange- 
ments, general debility, and neurasthenia. The advan- 
tages of the diathermy method are that it is safe, clean, 
and effective ; it does not necessitate hospitalization or 
loss of work for the patient. No general anaesthetic is 
required. The procedure is rendered painless by the 
application of cocaine to the throat, and it is seldom 
followed by more than trifling discomfort. There is no 
loss of blood, which is an cbvious advantage in haemo- 
philics, or those suffering from any condition in which 
haemorrhage would be harmful. There is no danger of 
infection, since any effective material is destroyed at the 
first application ; secondary infection is impossible, since 
there are no bleeding points, and there is no possibility 
of aspiration of infective matter into the lungs. Recur- 
rent growth of the tonsil never occurs when the proper 
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technique is employed, since a sufficient number of appli- 
cations for complete electro-coagulation can be made 
There being no actual cauterization of tissue, no sloughing 
occurs, and there is no resulting mutilation of the throat 
When the removal is performed in stages, four or five 
applications usually suffice, but both tonsils can bg 
entirely removed at one sitting. 


446 Diphtheria following Tonsillectomy 
G. Bismut (Thése de Paris, 1931, No. 452) records eight 
cases in children, aged from 2 to 9 years, showing that 
diphtheria may take place a few days after removal of 
tonsils and adenoids when no preventive inoculation has 
been carried out. This occurrence is by no means rare 
and the attack may be severe, partly owing to the 
difficulty of diagnosis, but mainly because of the rapid 
and early absorption of toxins by the operation wound 
Children, therefore, should undergo preventive inocula. 
tion before being submitted to tonsillectomy and adenoid. 
ectomy. In the case of carriers a Schick test should be 
performed. If the reaction is negative the operation 
may be performed without any risk, but if it is positive, 
the child should undergo active or passive immunization, 


447 Carcinoma in Osteomyelitis 

That carcinoma may develop in old u!cers and sinuses 
has been known for many years, but has been little 
reported recently. E. B. Benepicr (Surg., Gynecol. and 
Obstet., July, 1931, p. 1) states that, though carcinoma 
is an extremely rare complication of osteomyelitis, only 
twelve cases having occurred in 2,400 of osteomyelitis at 
the Massachusetts General Hospital, the lesion is wel] 
defined, and important to recognize. In the twelve cases 
here recorded, the tibia was affected in eight, the foot in 
three, and the femur in one. 
humerus, or other scattered locations was not found. The 
complication is more common in males. In about halt 
the cases, pain is a prominent symptom ; not infrequently 
trauma has preceded the onset of the osteomyelitis, 
Usually surrounding the fistulous opening there is a 
cauliflower mass, easy of diagnosis ; when the disease is 
deep-seated, its recognition is impossible until the osteo 
myelitic cavity has been explored and a biopsy performed, 
which should be done in all suspicious cases. Since the 
growth is ordinarily of the slowly developing epidermoid 
variety of low malignancy, and there is usually no meta 
stasis in the groin, the prognosis is generally favourable. 
Treatment comprises’ prophylaxis, not permitting osteo 
myelitic sinuses to remain open indefinitely, and curative 
measures—namely, amputation in most cases. 


448 Fat Embolism 

B. M. Vance (Arch. of Surg., September, 1931, p. 426) 
describes fat embolism as a condition which occurs whea 
a liquid oil enters the circulating blood, and is carried 
in globules large enough to obstruct the lumen of blood 
vessels in different parts of the body. There are two 
varieties of fat embolism: the pulmonary form in which 
the emboli obstruct the small blood vessels of the lungs, 
and produce symptoms of asphyxia; and the cerebral 
form in which the emboli enter the arterial circulation, 
block the arterioles in the organs, particularly in the 
brain, and produce symptoms referable to the centr 
nervous system. The most general cause is some fom 
of trauma, either to the adipose tissue or to the osseous 
system. In the latter case the trauma may be due t 
fractures, jarring of the skeleton, or orthopaedic opemf 
tions. Trauma to the fatty viscera may also cause fat 
embolism. Most of the cases of fat embolism are eithet 
so slight that they do not cause symptoms, or so sevef 
that death ensues in a few days from involvement of the 
lungs or brain. Fat embolism is therefore rarely die 
gnosed from clinical signs, and is most frequently dis 
covered at the necropsy. There is no successful me 

of treatment ; after the fat has entered the blood streall 
the result must be left to the natural defences of the body. 
The danger of the occurrence of fat embolism in the ea# 
of fractures can be lessened by the effective immobilizati@® 
of the broken bones, which minimizes the passage of fat 
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jnto the venous circulation. In orthopaedic cases an 
Esmarch bandage may be used to obviate the transference 
fom the operative site of an excessive amount of fat into 
the systemic veins. Severe fat embolism of the pulmonary 
ye usually occurs in the first two days after the injury, 
and is referable to a marked obstruction of the arterioles 
and capillaries of the lung, with death from asphyxial 
symptoms. The emboli may pass through the pulmonary 
capillaries into the systemic circulation, and originate 
lesions in the brain, heart, and other organs. In this 
of cerebral fat ermbolism death usually occurs in 
from two to seven days after the involvement of the 
nervous system. 





449 Recovery from Generalized Streptococcal Infection 
c. E. Haines (Journ. Amer. Med. Assoc., August 29th, 
1931, p. 610) records a case, in a male infant aged 
¢ months, of peritonitis due to a haemolytic streptococcus 
and epididymitis secondary to streptococcal tonsillitis. 
Recovery followed laparotomy, but was delayed by the 
occurrence of purulent pleurisy which was treated by 
aspiration. Cultivation of the peritoneal and pleural pus 
showed the presence of Streptococcus haemolyticus. 





Therapeutics 





450 Treatment of Atophan Poisoning 
K. Ermer (Deut. med. Woch., September 25th, 1931, 
p. 1663) records the case of a man aged 52, who received 
large doses of atophan (118 grams in 41 days) on account 
of chronic rheumatism. During the treatment he became 
very ill ; there followed severe jaundice, with tenderness 
and enlargement of the liver, and a rash which in places 
was definitely haemorrhagic. The urine contained bili- 
rubin, and a trace of albumin, but no urobilin, tyrosine, 
or leucine. The faeces were pale, and contained no bile 
or hydrobilirubin. The coagulation time of the blood 
was somewhat increased (7 minutes), the bleeding time 
being normal. The van den Bergh test gave a positive 
direct reaction. During the period of serious illness the 
nitrogen excretion was very high (15 to 18 grams daily), 
denoting a marked breakdown of tissue proteins. As soon 
as the symptoms developed, atophan administration was 
discontinued, and 60 grams of dextrose and 20 units of 
insulin were given twice daily. Later on, duodenal lavage 
with magnesium sulphate solution was also instituted. 
The patient slowly recovered. The author mentions the 
serious outlook in these cases, as judged by the fatalities 
recorded. He believes that the energetic treatment used 
in this case was connected with the favourable result. 
The necessity for caution in the use of atophan, and 
particularly for frequent rest periods during treatment, 
because of the danger of accumulation, is also emphasized. 


451 Pyrexial Treatment of Chorea 
Lucy P. Sutron (Journ. Amer.- Med. Assoc., August Ist, 
1931, p. 299) records a case of the cure of chorea following 
accidental toxic pyrexia due to phenobarbital, prescribed 
asa sedative. A choreic boy aged 11 was speechless, help- 
less, and in constant violent movement. After eleven 
days the drug produced a generalized morbilliform erup- 
tion with moderate fever, but on one occasion the tem- 
perature rose to 106.49 F. After a few days the choreic 
movements diminished continuously, and in twenty-seven 
days the speech had become almost normal, the move- 
ments were only slight, and the boy gained strength 
tapidy. A week later he was free from all symptoms. 
He recovered from the drug intoxication without complica- 
tions and remains well. | Phenobarbital had been used 
Previously in many cases of chorea with little benefit and 
without toxic symptoms, and it appeared that cure in 
this particular case was due to the fever. To solve this’ 
Problem, daily intravenous injections of a mixed typhoid 
and paratyphoid vaccine were given to twenty-four choreic 
Patients in a period of nearly: two years, injections of 
malarial blood being considered too dangerous. The 
iuitial dose of vaccine was 0.2 or 0.25 c.cm. A sharp 
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reaction followed ; in one case the temperature was 
107° F. ; a smaller initial dose is therefore preferable. 
If the temperature rises to 105°-106° F., the same dose is 
repeated next day, and the third dose usually causes a 
feebler reaction. A dose of 2.5 c.cm. has been given in 
the later stages. Rigors commence about twenty minutes 
after the injection, with malaise and increased choreic 
movements. The temperature reaches its maximum in 
two to four hours, and falls to normal in six to eight 
hours. When the temperature rises to 106°, 5 grains of 
aspirin are given. Cyanosis occurs occasionally, but other- 
wise no ill-effects have been observed. The course of the 
chorea is a guide to the continuance of the treatment ; 
pyrexia of one week’s duration usually suffices. The 
average duration of choreic symptoms after vaccine treat- 
ment has been eight or nine days, whereas the average 
duration in 63 cases not so treated was forty-seven days. 
The author considers that this treatment has been more 
satisfactory than any other. 


452 Calcium in Diphtheria 

E. KarsperR (Arch. f. Kinderheilk., September 11th, 1931, 
p. 205), in addition to the early injection of antitoxin, 
recommends the administration of calcium in laryngeal 
diphtheria, where it is specially indicated owing to its 
action on the oedema of the larynx. He also commends 
it in the treatment of severe cases of diphtheria, accom- 
panied by the presence of extensive membrane, collateral 
oedema, and swelling of the regional cervical glands. The 
earlier the calcium is given, the better the effect. In 
the acute stage 5-10 c.cm. of the preparation of Sandoz 
was injected once or twice daily intramuscularly. After 
the acute symptoms had subsided, the calcium treatment 
was continued in the form of powders or tablets taken 
by the mouth. The action of the calcium is threefold ; 
it dispels the oedema, is a cardiac tonic, and prevents 
or mitigates serum sickness. 


453 Desiccated Whole-Hog Stomach in Anaemia 

As the result of the administration of desiccated, defatted 
whole-hog stomach in fifteen patients, A. B. Brower and 
W. M. Simpson (Amer. Journ. Med. Sci., September, 
1931, p. 319) conclude that this substance in adequate 
dosage is effective in producing a prompt and continued 
remission in cases of pernicious anaemia. A striking sub- 
jective improvement occurs in four or five days. following 
the initial administration of the stomach powder ; reticulo- 
cytosis reaches its peak in seven to nine days, after which 
the percentage of reticulocytes rapidly drops to the normal. 
Mild neurological symptoms, noted in eight patients, dis- 
appeared or were distinctly alleviated. The administra- 
tion of dilute hydrochloric acid in association with the 
stomach powder is apparently unnecessary ; stomach and 
liver therapy have eliminated the need for repeated trans- 
fusions. The optimum daily dose is 30 grams, and the 
daily maintenance dose is 10 grams. The powder may 
be given as a suspension in tomato (preferably) or any 
fruit juice. Occasionally patients may be found to respond 
more satisfactorily to stomach than to liver therapy. 
Subjects of advanced age may require larger doses than 
middle-aged ones. No aversion to the continued use of 
the desiccated stomach was noted, and the necessity of 
continuing treatment throughout the remainder of life 
must be impressed on the patient. 


454 The Ketogenic Treatment of Epilepsy 
C. BastrsLte (Irish Journ. Med. Sci., September, 1931, 
p. 506) reports a series of 29 cases of epilepsy, mostly of 
the grand mal type in adult females, which were treated 
for six months by the ketogenic diet, which is rich in 
fat, and poor in carbohydrate and protein. All these 
patients were so unmanageable as to be unfit to remain 
in their own homes. The typical daily diet was the 
equivalent of 2,128 calories ; it included biscuits made 
from bran and ‘‘ Carrigeen moss,’’ an inexpensive sea- 


weed found off the Irish shores, in order to enable the 

large amount of fat to be taken. In twenty cases there 

was a definite reduction in the number of fits, and com- 

plete cessation was induced in two by the end .— first 
c 
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month. The addition of acid salts to the diet during 
the last two months, combined with some restriction of 
the fluid intake, seemed to have a definitely beneficial 
effect in still further reducing the number of seizures. 
In four cases presenting evidence of organic degeneration 
of the brain there was a substantially increased incidence 
of fits while the patients were on treatment. In several 
instances there were ketonuric interruptions, and a definite 
increase in the number of epileptic fits was noticeable 
when ketones were absent from the urine. Bastible con- 
siders that these results indicate that the ketogenic treat- 
ment, which is admittedly valuable in the epilepsy of 
childhood, is well worth more extended trial in the adu!t 
types of the disease, especially since all the other thera- 
peutic measures are ineffective, and often cause definite 
organic degenerative changes to occur or increase. He 
adds that the diet should be continued for twelve months, 
even tnough the seizures have been controlled. The 
gradual! return to a normal diet is made by first decreasing 
slightly the fat and increasing the protein, and then by 
still further diminishing the fat intake and adding a 
little carbohydrate in place of the saccharine previously 
employed. Epileptic patients should in any case avoid 
excessive amounts of carbohydrate, and keep their diet 
near the borderline of ketosis. 








Radiology 





455 Specification of X-Ray Quality 

R. B. Witsey (Radiology, October, 1931, p. 700) cites 
reasons for considering that tube voltage, the penetro- 
meter scale reading, half value layer, effective or average 
wave-length, and the absorption coefficient, though all 
useful in themselves, are each inadequate as a general 
specification of quality of rays. Thus the same effective 
wave-length, or absorption coefficient, can be produced 
by a wide range of combinations of tube voltage and 
filtration, but the corresponding radiations are not equiva- 
lent in their absorption and photographic effects. A 
homogeneity coefficient, derived from absorption data, 
can be used in addition to the absorption coefficient to 
define radiation quality more completely, but its deter- 
mination is rather involved for routine purposes. Wilsey 
describes how the absorption curve (log I or I/Io, 
plotted against filter thickness) can be employed as a 
general specification of x-ray quality, being uniquely 
related to the spectral distribution of x-ray intensity, 
and discriminating more accurately than other methods 
of quality specification between different qualities of 
x rays. It distinguishes radiations having appreciably 
different degrees of absorption in tissues, and probably 
is sufficiently precise for quality variations differing 
measurably in biological or photographical effects. It is 
a simple form of expression, avoiding complicated calcula- 
tions, and the principal characteristics of the radiation 
can be readily interpreted by inspecting the curve. Other 
methods of #-ray quality specification—such as half value 
layer, absorption coefficient, or effective wave-length, and 
homogeneity coefficient—can be derived from the absorp- 
tion curve, and further research wiil probably indicate 
how additional information of value can be obtained 
from it. 


456 Radiographical Diagnosis of the Pyelonephritis 
of Pregnancy 
R. Manon and R. Guicuarp (Journ. de Méd. de Bordeaux, 
September 20th-30th, 1931, p. 795) believe that a series 
of radiographs taken after the intravenous injection of 
uroselectan constitutes the method of election for explor- 
ing the urinary apparatus during pregnancy. It has the 
great advantage of being physiological, revealing the exact 
anatomical and functional conditions of the urinary 
passages without any artificial dilatation. The technique 


is simple ; 70 to 100 c.cm. of urose!ectan (30 grams of 

the salt dissolved in 70 grams of water) is injected intra- 

venously into the patient lying on the x-ray table. Radio- 

graphs are obtained after a quarter of an hour, half an 
928 D 
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hour, one hour, and one and a half hours, respectively, y 
little inconvenience is caused, and painful uterine con. 
tractions have never been observed in women near term 
Results obtained from the comparison of normal pregnant 
women with those suffering from pyelitis showed that 
certain anatomical and functional modifications of the 
kidney pelvis and ureter occur in normal women ; thes 
may be dilatation, atony, or stasis. They are invariably 
more marked on the right side, and it is suggested that 
a foetal shoulder may be the cause of the compression, 
Such lesions would naturally favour the localization ang 
development of bacillary infections, and therefore ap 
examination with uroselectan does not eliminate the neeq 
for the usual bacteriological investigations. 


457 X-Ray Treatment of Graves’s Disease 
O. SaNDsTR6M (Nordisk Medicinsk Tidskrift, May 23rd, 
1931, p. 330) reviews the activities of Professor Forssell’s 
institute, ‘‘ Radiumhemmet,”’ in Stockholm, with special 
reference to the 117 cases of Graves’s disease admitted ip 
the period 1918-28. Adequate after-histories were obtained 
in 92 of these cases ; 43 patients completely recovered 
and became fit for work, while in 19 fitness for work 
with considerable improvement of health was achieved, 
There were 9 cases in which considerable improvement 
was effected without full capacity for work being restored, 
Twelve patients were neither better nor worse, and 7 had 
relapsed after considerable improvement had been effected, 
Two of the patients had died. X-ray treatment soon 
induces a subjective sense of improvement, but three or 
four months usually pass before definite objective improve. 


ment is demonstrable ; the patients who recover com. 


pletely usually take a year or two to lose all their 
symptoms. X-ray treatment does not, as has been 
suggested, spoil the chances of subsequent operative 
treatment by provoking adhesions ; and provided that 
time is allowed for the hyperaemia of x-ray treatment 
to pass off, the surgeon will not be inconvenienced by it. 
The treatment occasionally increases the basal metabolism 
at the beginning, but the author has seen no case of 
prolonged disturbances of the metabolism traceable to 
this treatment. With regard to the comparative merits 
of x-ray and operative treatment, the field for the former 
would seem to be represented primarily by slight cases, 
and by those moderately severe cases in which it is possible 
for the patient to afford a treatment which takes long 
to be effective. Suitable for x-ray treatment are also 
most of the severe cases in which, for some reason of 
other, an operation is contraindicated. Some of these 
cases may be rendered operable by a preliminary course 
of x-ray treatment. The patient who refuses operation, 
or for whom other forms of treatment have failed, may 
also be recommended x-ray treatment. 








Obstetrics and Gynaecology 





458 Etiology of Endometrial Hyperplasia 
The exact etiology of idiopathic uterine bleeding has not 
been determined, although a hypothesis of deficiency of 
the corpus luteum, first proposed by Schroeder, has beet 
advanced. J. C. Burcu, W. L. Wittiams, and R. $. 
CunninGHaM (Surg., Gynecol. and Obstet., September, 
1931, p. 338) present an experimental analysis in which 
curetted material from 28 cases of prolonged uterine bleed- 
ing, and from patients with normal menstrual histories, 
was histologically examined ; the effects produced by 
extracts of placenta and corpus luteum in spayed mice 
were also studied. : 
the menstrual cycle of the human ‘with the oestrual cycle 
of experimental animals are briefly reviewed. The results 
of this study indicate that each of the oestrin and corp 
luteum hormones exerts a definite characteristic acti 
on the endometrium. The histology of the endometrult 
in Swiss cheese hyperplasia closely resembles that found 
in animals injected with placental extracts. This hype 
plasia is due to an excess of oestrin acting on the endo 
metrium, and bleeding takes p!ace without the formatioat 
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ofa corpus luteum. The failure to ovulate is probably an 
in nt factor in the disease, closely connected with 
hypophyseal function. Extracts of corpus: luteum 
“ht benefit this condition. In cases with mixed effects, 
zt is possible to determine histologically which is pre- 
minant: Material from the follicular cysts of human 
cases of hyperplasia produced oestrus in mice and rats ; 
the uterine changes in each case were very similar to 
fhose found in the animals. 


459 Detection of Early Cervical Cancer 

Hamant and KoeniG (Gynécol. et Obstét., September, 
1931; p. 299) review the social methods which can be 
adopted in order to discover cancer of the cervix in its 
early stages. The perfecting of surgical technique and 
treatment by radium and x rays permit a high percentage 
of cures, ‘but unfortunately, some 50 per cent. of women 
do not seek advice until the lesion is already well 
advanced. Analysis of the causes of delay between the 
appearance of the initial symptoms and the diagnosis 
and treatment shows that patients postpone obtaining 
advice from ignorance or fear ; medical practitioners too 
often make an insufficient examination ; and midwives, 
through ignorance, perform illegal operations, causing 
trauma, and give unwise reassurances. Emphasis is laid 
on the importance of the complete vaginal examination 
with speculum ; if there is the least suspicion about the 
presence of malignancy, tissue should be removed for 
histological examination. A purely symptomatic anodyne 
should never be given in doubtful cases, or without com- 
lete examination. Midwives should be instructed in the 
schools, and in special courses, with regard to the danger 
of giving gynaecological advice, and it is added that the 
sae applies to chemists. Periodical examinations of 
women would reveal some early cases of uterine cancer, 
and might well be systematized. Special watch should 
be kept in cases of abortion ; metritis should be treated. 
The authors describe a scheme of co-ordinating existing 
gynaecological and cancer clinics with public health in- 
stitutions and special preventive centres. They add that 
more needs to be done to suppress charlatanism. and 
promote education of the public in the prophylaxis of 
malignant disease. 


460 Clinical Features of Pelvic Endometriosis 

T. Cuizza (Riv. d’Ostet. e Ginecol. Prat., August, 1931, 
p. 328), while conceding that no sign or symptom is 
pathognomonic of intrapelvic endometriosis, holds that 
a pre-operative diagnosis is sometimes possible. The most 
constant symptom is dysmenorrhoea, experienced second- 
arly in adult life. It is very severe, and very resistant 
to treatment, and is sometimes accompanied by vomiting 
or rectal or vesical tenesmus. With cessation of the flow, 
the pain, which has not diminished previously, vanishes 
abruptly. A moderate degree of menorrhagia is usual, 
and married patients report dyspareunia. The uterus is 
somewhat enlarged and has a highly characteristic soft, 
elastic consistence ; it may be retroflexed and may contain 
one or more myomata. When the ovaries are the site 
of endometriosis they are found to be moderately enlarged, 
fixed, and tender. The pelvic connective tissue, especially 
in the pouch of Douglas, is rigid, although nothing in the 
history or present signs points to pelvic inflammation. 


461 Tuberculosis of the Genitals 

B. Water (Zentralbl. f. Gyndk., July 18th, 1931, 
p. 2215), who records a personal case, states that, accord- 
Ing to the findings in the Anatomical Institute at Briinn, 
at least 2 per cent. of all diseases of the female genitals are 
caused by tuberculosis. The rarest form is isolated 
ovarian tuberculosis. As a rule all parts of the internal 
organs are affected, the tubes being most frequently 
mvolved. The cervix is very rarely attacked, since the 
Mucous membrane is more resistant, and the os internum 
offers an obstruction to the extension of the process. 
According to Krénig the uterus alone is affected in 11 per 
tent. As regards age, the disease may occur at any 
Pettod, but is commonest at puberty. Infection of the 
female genitals may be explained in three ways: (1) 








haematogenous and lymphogenous infection, which accounts’ 
for the majority of cases ; (2) direct and continuous spread 
of the infection from the peritoneum and urinary system ; 
and (3) cryptogenic infection. In such cases tubercle 
bacilli are introduced: by the semen, or by injuries to the 
vagina. Waller’s patient was a woman, aged 47, who 
was sterile although she had been married for 25 years ; 
she was suffering from metrorrhagia. Curettings of the 
uterine mucosa contained necrotic tissue and typical 
Langhans’s giant cells. Laparotomy revealed advanced 
tuberculosis of both Fallopian tubes ; these were removed, 
together with the uterus, which showed signs of specific 
endometritis. The patient made a good recovery, and 
had gained 6 kilos in weight when seen three months after 
the operation. 

462 Thyrotoxicosis Complicated by Pregnancy 
Discussing thyrotoxicosis complicated by pregnancy, 
A. J. FLEISCHER (Amer. Journ. Obstet. and Gynecol., 
August, 1931, p. 273) states that this form of hyper- 
thyroidism may be entirely secondary to the pregnancy, 
or a latent case of the disease may be suddenly activated 
by the growth of the foetus. A case is reported in which 
the patient, a 2-para, dated back her history of thyroid 
disease to the commencement of puberty. This thyroid 
syndrome, which was at first very mild, became alarm- 
ingly intensified during the first pregnancy. It recurred 
during the second one, and, owing to the progression of 
unfavourable symptoms, pregnancy was terminated at 
84 months by laparotrachelotomy. The opinions of Beck 
and Seitz on this condition are cited. Fleischer deems 
the following as essential in the ante-partum care of preg- 
nant women suffering from Graves’s disease: absolute rest, 
sedatives being given if necessary ; improvement of the 
hygienic conditions ; and dietetic correction, proteins 
being excluded as much as possible. Where labour is 
spontaneous, shortening of the second stage by forceps 
is advised. Where it becomes necessary to terminate preg- 
nancy as an emergency measure, the best procedure is 
laparotrachelotomy under spinal anaesthesia, preceded by 
morphine and scopolamine. Cases of hyperthyroidism 
so severe as to require emergency measures should also 
be sterilized. 


463 Squamous Epithelium and Mucous Cervical Polypi 
G. Moca (Ann. Ostet. e Ginecol., June 30th, 1931, 
p. 681), from examination of seventy-two mucous polypi 
of the cervical canal, concludes that metaplasia is a causa- 
tive factor that plays a considerab!e part in epidermatiza- 
tion of the surface, which was present in fifty cases. This 
metaplasia begins in those cells of the cylindrical epithel- 
ium (of the surface or of the glands) which are just within 
the basement membrane. The squamous epithelium, thus 
formed, is found in multiple unconnected islets from 
which mitoses are absent. Metaplasia may extend along 
the cervical canal, so that after the removal of a polypus 
it is prudent to scrape its site of insertion, and the endo- 
cervical mucous membrane. 


464 Limitations of X-Ray Therapy in Pelvic Tumours 
J. C. Brocu and Brosto (Bull. Soc. Obsiéi. et Gynécol. 
de Pavis, July, 1931, p. 517) describe a case which iilus- 
trates the histological changes which may be produced 
in an ovarian cyst by exposure to x rays. The patient, 
aged 60, had suffered from menorrhagia for six years. 
Brosio found a voluminous pelvic tumour, which he 
diagnosed as a fibroma, and advised operation. The 
patient refused consent, and a radiologist gave her a 
course of radiotherapy. At the end of four months the 
haemorrhage had completely ceased, but other troubles 
continued and increased. The patient was obese, had 
varicose veins, and suffered from alternate dysuria and 
polyuria with chronic fatigue. A year later Brosio found 
that the tumour had increased in size and was now fixed. 
Bloch performed a supravaginal hysterectomy, and the 
patient made a good recovery, except for some trouble 
from vascularization of the skin round the scar, attribut- 
able to the x rays. The tumour proved to be a bilateral 
ovarian cyst, particularly noteworthy because of super- 
ficial vegetations which partly covered the cyst on’ the 
928 E 
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right side. Histological examination showed that these 
vegetations appeared benign, but their presence neces- 
sitated a guarded prognosis. Bloch suggests that they 
were caused by the #-ray treatment, and conc!udes that, 
when there is any doubt in the surgeon’s mind whether 
a fibroma or cyst is present, an operation should be 
advised ; x-ray treatment should not be offered as an 
alternative. Radiotherapy in such a case is at least 
a risk, and serves no good end. In addition, a train of 
disorders, such as adhesions, cutaneous troubles, and 
vegetations, may be produced. X rays should only be 
used when the diagnosis of fibroma is precise and certain. 








Pathology 





465 Mode of Action of Anti-tetanic Serum 

Though the prophylaxis of tetanus is sufficiently assured 
by subcutaneous injections of anti-tetanic serum, the 
curative efficacy of this method of administration is not 
unanimously accepted. S. MUuTERMILCH and. MLLE. E. 
SaLAMON (Ann. de I’Inst. Pasteur, September, 1931, 
p. 277) relate a series of experiments on rabbits which 
prove that meningeal injections (intracerebral or sub- 
arachnoid) are far superior to those made by the subcutan- 
eous and intravenous routes. This method, first advocated 
by Roux and Borrel, not only causes a local production 
of specific antibodies, but also ensures their appearance 
in the blood in larger amounts than by other measures. 
These meningeal injections are well tolerated. The 
addition of tetanic anatoxin to the serum is most bene- 
ficial ; it produces an immediate neutralization of the 
toxin by the antitoxin, and a rapid active immunization 
of the organism. According to Dufour the injections are 
more active when given under chloroform anaesthesia. 
The mechanism of the favourable action of meningeal 
injections is discussed, three hypotheses being enumerated 
as regards the possible site of neutralization of the toxin ; 
it may be effected in the subarachnoid space, the peri- 
pheral nerves, or in the cells of the central nervous 
system. The authors believe the last-named to be the 
site, and state that antitoxin, inoculated meningeally, acts 
in two ways: it is fixed immediately by the nerve cells 
and destroys the toxin in situ, and, being resorbed into 
the general circulation, it neutralizes the toxin fraction 
present in the blood. 


466 The Transmission of Typhus Fever 

R. E. Dyer et al. (United States Public Health Reports, 
August 7th, 1931, p. 1869) describe an investigation 
designed to throw further light on the intimate association 
of the spread of typhus fever with the rat flea, Xenopsyila 
cheopis, the importance of which in this respect was 
clearly indicated by a systematic examination of wild 
rats trapped in Baltimore at typhus fever centres. White 
rats injected with endemic typhus virus were brought 
into contact with fleas of this species ; about two weeks 
later six fleas were removed from the cage, emulsified 
in normal saline, and injected into two guinea-pigs. One 
guinea-pig developed clinically endemic typhus, and this 
strain was continued in guinea-pigs and rabbits for three 
generations. Similar experiments were then made with 
other rats and rabbits ; guinea-pigs were successfully 
inoculated and developed typhus fever. The blood and 
organs in all cases were examined, and the specific agglu- 
tinins were always found to be present. Guinea-pigs 
which had recovered from an infection with an estab- 
lished strain of endemic typhus virus originally derived 
from a human case, and also guinea-pigs which had 
survived infection with endemic typhus virus isolated 
from rat fleas caught at typhus centres, were found to be 
immune to subsequent inoculations with the strains of 
virus recovered from infected fleas, and also to other 
strains obtained from rats. Careful repeated search of 
the cages and rats failed to show the presence of any 
blood-sucking parasite other than Xenopsylla cheopis. 
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467 Two Forms of the Diphtheria Bacillus 

J. S. AnperRson, F. C. Happotp, J. W. McLegop and 
J. G. THomson (Journ. Path. and Bact., September "1391 
p. 667), working at Leeds, describe the existence , . 
forms of diphtheria bacillus. The one variant, Which 
they call gravis, grows with granular deposit and pelle’ 
in broth, has a flattened lustreless colony of ir- abr 
outline, and actively ferments dextrin, staru. and 
glycogen ; it is associated with severe toxic cases o tha 
disease. The other, which they call mitis, grows wit} 
uniform turbidity in broth, has a convex, partly trans. 
lucent, glistening colony, ferments dextrin incon, 4- 
and has no action on starch or glycogen ; it is associated 
with milder cases of the disease. A small proportion of 
intermediate forms with constant characteristi€s haye 
been encountered. The differentiation of the two maj, 
forms is most easily accomplished on a special choo. 
late agar medium containing potassium tellurite, and 
made up with beef infusion that has been sterilized by 
filtration instead of by heat. In an examination of 16. 
cases of diphtheria, 63 were found to be due to the gravis, 
35 to the mitis, and 6 to the intermediate type. It js 
significant that all the 11 fatal cases were associated with 
the gravis type, and that 14 out of the 17 cases showing 
paralysis were due to this type, the remaining three being 
due to the intermediate type. As regards virulence, gravis 
strains were almost invariably endowed with some degree 
of virulence, while mitis strains were not infrequently 
avirulent to guinea-pigs. 


468 The Gonadotropic Hormones 

The well-known divergent effects following injections of 
various extracts of the anterior pituitary lobe, placenta, 
and pregnancy urine have been ascribed to the presence 
of two hormonic factors, p, and p,. It has been assumed 
that they occur in varying proportions, and that both 
their relative concentration and their absolute quantity 
are concerned in determining the sequel ; p, is considered 
to be responsible for the first phase of ovarian secretion, 
B. P. Wresner and P. G. Marswart (Quart... Jour: 
Exper. Physiol., August 12th, 1931, p. 147) discuss t's 
properties and effects of the p factors, or gonadotropic 
hormones, and describe two methods (by phospho. 
tungstic acid and aicohol precipitation) of preparing 
potent extracts containing them from the urine during 
pregnancy, and also from the anterior pituitary lobe and 
human placenta. It was found that prolonged injections 
of small quantities, or fewer injections of large quantities, 
of p factors inhibited the oestrous cycle in mature mice, 
while small quantities actually induced premature oestrus 
in immature animals. A theory is advanced to account 
for these phenomena, and various chemical properties, 
in accordance with the observations of other worker, 
are recorded. A comparison is suggested in this respect 
between them and the polypeptides. These factors are 
not destroyed by pepsin, but they are inactivated by 
trypsin. 


469 Red Cell Sedimentation Rate in Gonorrhoea 

E. Krene and E. Hammerscumipt (Wien. klin. Woch., 
August 7th, 1931, p. 1023), using the method and 
apparatus of Westergren, have studied the red cel 
sedimentation rate in 300 different gonorrhoeal patients 
who were classified in 5 groups: (1) slight chronic of 
abortive cases ; (2) gonorrhoea without deep tissue i0- 
flammation ; (3) cases complicated with lymphangitis and 
epididymitis ; (4) patients with gonorrhoeal arthritis; 
(5) cases with gonorrhoeal myocarditis. It was found 
that, after excluding other diseases, the acceleration of 
the sedimentation rate in cases of gonorrhoea is propor 
tional to the severity of the case ; in abortive or chronic 
cases with only slight inflammatory symptoms there 8 
no acceleration of the sedimentation rate. During col 
valescence the raised sedimentation rate returns to the 
normal value, though it is always possible for an acute 
infection to become chronic, or the patient to be a gonor 
rhoea carrier. The sedimentation reaction precedes 
clinical determination of inflammatory processes, é 
serves as a therapeutic guide. 
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vaTo® Dermato-myositis 

G. Marmvesco, S. DraGanesco, and E. Fagon (Ann. de 
ywseJuly, 1931, p. 145) discuss, especially from its 
anatomical and pathological aspects, a case of dermato- 
myositis, a muscular affection first described by Wagner 
in 1863. The essential characteristics of this disease, 
which were evidenced in the present case, are fever with 
muscular troubles (atrophics and pareses), cutaneous 
signs, changes in the osteo-tendinous reflexes and muscle 
electrical reactions, and, histologically, infiltrative and 
degenerative lesions of the muscles with inflammatory 
processes in the skin. Among the muscles showing very 
marked interstitial and parenchymatous changes were 
those of the abdominal wali, the crural triceps, and the 
prachial biceps. Examination of the nerves showed the 
presence of degenerative changes due to inflammatory 
lesions. Marked inflammatory processes were also found 
jn the derma, and especially in the connective tissue of 
the skin. The differential diagnosis of dermato-myositis 
is briefly outlined. Various micro-organisms have been 
suspected as infective causes, and the authors advance the 
hypothesis of an ultra-virus as being concerned. Though 
absent in sections of the skin and muscles in the present 
case, streptococci were isolated from the tonsil. It is 
suggested that the tonsillar lesions caused by these 
aliowed access of the ultra-virus into the organism. 
Goodpasture has noted that bacteria may act as carriers 
of neurotropic viruses, and the same hypothesis has been 
advanced concerning scarlet fever. Probably, previous 
diseases such as rheumatism and tuberculosis are pre- 


uisposing etiological factors. 
a4 


471- Tuberculosis Simulating Acute Leukaemia 

E. R. Marzvutto and J. A. DevEER (Amer. Journ. Med. 
Sci., September, 1931, p. 372) consider that the haemo- 
poietic tissues may occasionally respond to any infection 
in such a way as to produce a leukaemic blood picture, 
and that tuberculosis affords an illustration of such an 
infection. Two cases of tuberculous infection, one pul- 
monary, the other generalized, which presented myelo- 
leukaemoid blood findings and a clinical course simulating 
acute myeloid leukaemia, are reported. The presence of 
tuberculosis was the outstanding post-mortem finding, and 
tubercle bacilli were detected in the tissues. Charac- 
teristic leukaemic infiltrations in the tissues were absent, 
and the spleen and bone marrow showed only a moderate 
myeloid hyperplasia. Despite the blood findings, the 
usual haemorrhagic manifestations of leukaemia were 
absent before death, and both patients showed the physical 
signs of pulmonary tuberculosis. 


472 The Mechanism of Alternation of the Pulse 
N. Kistutntos and D. M. Gomez (Arch. des Mal. du 
Ceur, Juiy, 1931, p. 410) consider that neither the theory 
of Wenckebach nor that of Gaskell and Hering is ade- 
quate to explain the production of alternation of the 
pulse. Their hypothesis, which in a measure embodies 
those quoted, is based on the fluctuating energy require- 
ment of the isometric phase of ventricular contraction 
when exhaustion of the myocardium is accompanied by 
a high peripheral resistance. The high diastolic pressure 
in the aorta must be overcome by so large an output 
of energy that the heart is thereafter not able to empty 
itself adequately. Thus arises the small pulsation in the 
periphery. Since less blood has been put into the arteries, 
the diastoiic pressure is not now so high, with the result 
that at the following contraction less energy is expended 
in the isometric phase, more being subsequently available 
for the production of a larger pulse wave. Hence the 
alternation of small and large pulsations. The authors 





cite animal experimentation to show that myocardial 
exhaustion and high peripheral resistance are important 
factors in the production of alternation. Clinical evidence 
in support of their view is found in the frequency of 
alternation in hyperpietics, and it is held that excessive 
exhaustion may account for the occurrence of alternation 
in some patients whose diastolic pressures are not much 
elevated. The clinical fact that the diastolic arterial 
tension falls after the weak and rises after the strong 
pulsation is also in support of their theory. The objection 
that alternation is not necessarily present when myocardial 
exhaustion and high peripheral resistance coexist is met 
by the argument that the myocardium must be capable at 
least of a certain minimal energy output for alternation 
to appear. 


473 Diphtherial Blepharitis 

FRIEDMANN (Deut. med. Woch., September 4th, 1931, 
p. 1542), who records two illustrative cases, remarks that 
diphtheria of the skin, which is generally regarded as a 
rare affection, occurs more frequently than is supposed. 
Cases presenting the appearance of a harmless eczema 
without any membrane may be encountered, and may 
prove refractory to all treatment until a bacteriological 
examination reveals the presence of diphtheria bacilli ; 
rapid recovery follows the injection of antitoxin. Fried- 
mann reports two cases of blepharitis ; one in a child 
of 24 years, and the other in a servant girl, in whom the 
condition had been regarded as due to scrofula, and which 
had lasted two months in the former case and one year 
in the latter. Diphtheria bacilli were found on examina- 
tion. The blepharitis cleared up in eight days in the case 
of the child, and in a fortnight in that of the servant. 








Surgery 





474 Aspiration of Joint Effusions 
D. H. KiinG (Ann. of Surg., September, 1931, p. 389) 
emphasizes the importance of aspiration of joint fluids, 
both of traumatic and of inflammatory origin, and gives 
the following reasons for this procedure. The accumulation 
of fluid expands the capsule, stretches the ligaments of 
the joint, interferes with the circulation, and _ irritates 
the nerve apparatus, causing spasm of the muscles. The 
blood, being absorbed slowly from the joint, produces 
inflammatory changes of the synovial membrane. Fibrin 
is also precipitated and organized, and may form a nucleus 
for the development of loose bodies. The cartilages 
undergo degeneration, and the immobilization of the 
joints may give rise to atrophy of the muscles and bone. 
Aspiration under aseptic conditions is harmless, no cases 
of infection having been reported, and a repeated aspira- 
tion is necessary in only a few cases. Aspiration should 
be carried out twenty-four hours after injury in cases of 
traumatic effusion, the fiuid being examined to determine 
the severity and type of the injury. Cases of simple 
traumatic synovitis are mobilized immediately, and walk- 
ing is permitted after a few days. In 100 cases of 
injury with haemarthrosis complete recovery ensued within 
ten days. Injuries to the cartilages, and inter-articular 
fractures, need further surgica! treatment after the evacua- 
tion of the effusion. The examination of the traumatic 
effusions permits the differentiation of slight from severe 
injuries and intra-articular fractures by the finding of 
fat and bone-marrow elements. An objective differential 


diagnosis between inflammatory and traumatic effusions 
is made possible by the estimation of the icterus index 
or van den Bergh reaction of the synovial fluid. The 
pH estimation is of some value for prognosis in cases of 
purulent arthritis ; severe cases give an acid nee 
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475 Latent Haemorrhage in the Thyroid Gland 

P. BertRAND and F. Carcassonne (Lyon Chirurgical, 
September—October, 1931, p. 548) point out that, of the 
various complications of goitre, latent haemorrhage has 
received insufficient attention ; they record particulars 
of twenty such cases which were found in a series of 
seventy operations for non-cancerous goitre. The majority 
of these cases are found in patients between the ages of 
40 and 50, frequently about the time of the menopause 
in women. Of the twenty cases quoted only one occurred 
in a man. This condition is generally attributed to the 
extreme fragility of the capillaries of the thyroid tumour ; 
they have very thin walls, and form a rich capillary net- 
work. Moreover, the difference in tension at menstrua- 
tion between the contents of these capillaries and of the 
goitre, accounts for the escape of a considerable quantity 
of blood into the interior of the hypertrophied thyroid 
gland. There are three different varieties of latent 
haemorrhage, the first of which occurs in a cystic goitre, 
when the blood found is more or less modified, being 
sometimes fluid and sometimes in the form of clots. 
Another form appears in a parenchymatous goitre, and 
is often a precursor of maiignant changes. The third 
variety is interstitial and less abundant, being rarely 
verified until some time after its production. The most 
common symptom is an increase in the size of the goitre, 
noticed either during pregnancy or after the menopause, 
but a correct diagnosis is rarely made except at operation. 
In other cases the symptoms are very similar to those 
found in malignant degeneration of the thyroid, with 
increase in size, dyspnoea, and hoarseness of voice ; 
the operation is usually undertaken on a diagnosis of 
malignant disease. It is in cases of this nature that 
operation alone is able to verify the true nature of the 
condition, and relieve the patient. In the twenty cases 
under review, removal of the goitre was effected with 
good results. There was only one death ; the remaining 
patients made a good recovery and left the hospital 
completely cured. 


476 Reflex Tenderness in Gall-bladder Disease 

G. Levene (New Eng. Journ. Med., August 20th, 1931, 
p. 403) calls attention to the reflex tenderness which is 
evoked by siight pressure over the right costo-vertebral 
angle as being a consistently more reliab'e sign of gall- 
bladder disease than anterior subcostal tenderness. 
Though previously described by Boas in 1895 as being 
diagnostic of cholelithiasis, lesser degrees,of gall-bladder 
disease can be detected thereby. With the patient lying 
prone, and the arms by the sides, the examiner places 
the middle finger and thumb over the costo-vertebral 
angles ; he makes gentle pressure first on the left side and 
then oa the right, afterwards exploring the area from 
the tenth to the twelfth ribs in a zone one or two inches 
from the spine. The left side should be palpated first 
in order to ascertain the patient’s general reaction. Any 
tenderness due to gall-bladder disease is invariably higher 
than that produced by disease of the right kidney, but 
its location may vary by as much as one or two ribs, 
according to the position of the gall-bladder. In an 
analysis of 100 unse'ected cases the sign was present in 
92.3 per cent. of patients with definite evidence of gall- 
bladder disease ; it was absent in 95.7 per cent. of normal 
cases. Of thirteen cases operated upon, in whom the 
diagnosis was confirmed histologically, the sign was present 
in 92.3 per cent. 


477 Lumbo-sacral Spina Bifida Occulta 
Emphasizing the clinical importance of spina bifida 
occulta, R. J. Ditrricu (Surg., Gynecol. and Obstet., 
September, 1931, p. 378) records a study of this condition 
with short notes on three cases. The disease is a 
congenital defect, found usually in the lumbo-sacral region, 
and frequently associated with other abnormalities which 
cause the symptoms. The abnormalities generally consist 
of masses of fibrous and muscle tissues and fat, which are 
found in or near the bony defect, and by extension 
interfere with the function of the nervous structures 
underneath the cleft. Developmentally, the most probable 
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process of malformation is one which affects the bony 


structures, the alteration in the soft tissues being causeq 
by transposition. Such a mechanism of formation is 
most nearly in agreement with the pathological Changes 
seen at necropsy and at operation, and must be distin. 
guished from the process of primary malformation jp 
the cord itself. Clinical observations indicate that q 
large number of syndromes can be definitely traced to 
such anomalies of the spine. The importance of spinal 
clefts is illustrated by the investigations of Lampar, who 
found among forty cases of spina bifida occulta only one 
which did not present neurological symptoms. Treatment 
must depend largely on the gravity of the symptoms, 
Laminectomy and the removal of injurious influences 
have yie'ded a relatively high percentage of beneficial 
results. 








Therapeutics 





478 Specific Prophylaxis of Meningitis 

J. A. Kormer and K. W. Amano (Arch. of Oto-Laryngol., 
August, 1931, p. 125) point out that the present methods 
of treatment of pneumococcal and streptococcal meningitis 
are so unsatisfactory that the mortality rate is excessively 
high ; they have endeavoured to devise methods of specific 
prophylaxis by means of serums for these infections, 
Experiments on monkeys, dogs, and rabbits indicated 
that it might be possible to prevent post-operative pneu- 
mococcal meningitis by the administration of anti-pneumo- 
coccal serum with or without ethyl-hydrocupreine hydro- 
chloride. The outlook in streptococcal infections is not 
so good, but the following technique is advised in cases: 
of these infections. Bacteriological examinations should 
be made of the pus from infected sinuses before they are 
opened up, and of mastoid pus at the operation. In 
adult infections with Type I pneumococcus, 10 c.cm. of 
Felton’s concentrated anti-pneumoccccal serum should be 
injected just before or immediately after the operation. 
A second dose should be given on the foliowing day, and 
a third one four days later. In Type II and IV infections, 
the same dosage, or 15 c.cm., should be used, and in 
Type III cases 20 c.cm. The same doses should be given 
to children over 10 years of age ; ha!f-doses to younger 
children. Ethyl-hydrocupreine hydro-chloride in 5-grain 
doses should be administered with milk every five hours 
for three days after the operation ; children require less, 
according to weight. In streptococcal infections a scarlet 
fever antitoxin, or a concentrated polyvalent anti-strepto- 
coccal serum, should be injected in the doses here 
prescribed. 


479 Immuno-transfusion in Streptococcal Septicaemia 
P. Apramt and A. Tzanck (Paris Méd., August Ist, 1931, 
p. 104) report on the treatment of 43 cases of severe 
streptococcal septicaemia, of which 22 were cured. Of 21 
patients who gave positive b!ood cultures, 12 were cured 
and 9 died, among whom 3 treated by immuno-transfusion 
showed marked improvement though death supervened 
from broncho-pneumonia (2 cases) and peritonitis (1 case), 
In the 19 cases in which the blood cultures were negative, 
9 patients were cured and 10 died ; 4 of the latter showed 
marked improvement after blood transfusion, death being 
delayed, and due to local complications. Owing to the 
varying type of case and the employment of different 
therapeutic measures—-immuno-transfusion, simple trans- 
fusion of blood, and no transfusion—it was not possible 
to attribute the results to any particular vaccine method, 
since very favourable resu'ts followed independently of 
any such treatment, and simple blood transfusion gave 
results similar to those obtained by immuno-transfusion. 
Since the object of immuno-transfusion is to confer of 
the patient the benefit of an artificial immunity, it is first 
desirable to show whether in the hea!thy donor there 8 
evidence of the production of immunity by vaccine injec- 
tions, and secondly, whether the transfused b!ood is the 
true cause of the favourable symptoms which ensue ™@ 
the patient. The indication for true immuno-transfusiol 
is found in those diseases capable of producing immunity. 
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Independently of any specific immunity activity, a blood 
transfusion carries a number of non-specific. properties 
which can help the cure of the disease without any 
‘yestion of immunity production ; to these properties 
the authors have given the name of “ biophylaxie.”’ 


480 Artificial and Natural Heliotherapy 

As the result of a detailed study of heliotherapy in the 
treatment of tuberculosis, E. S. Marietre (Minnesota 
Med., September, 1931, p. 793) concludes that light 
therapy is a potent agent which, unless carefully super- 
yised, will do great harm ; where a general radiation of 
the whole body is indicated, the best results will be 
obtained from natural sunlight. | However, indications 
for artificial or natural light will depend on the season, 
the condition of the atmosphere, the sources of light 
available, the type of lesion to be treated, and the 
patient’s condition ; these points are fully discussed. 
Various sources of artificial light are enumerated ; since 
the spectrum of the carbon arc lamp with the core-D 
filter and the white flame carbon most closely resembles 
that of natural sunlight, it is concluded that it supplies 
the artificial light of choice. Cases of tuberculosis for 
heliotherapy are divided into two groups, the extra- 
pulmonary and the pulmonary, and these again are 
subdivided into five classes. Classes 1 and 2 include 
extrapulmonary forms, the former without, the latter 
with pulmonary complications. Class 3 comprises juvenile 
cases ; Class 4 includes the ‘“‘ productive,’’ proliferative, 
or fibroid cases ; and Class 5 is made up of exudative 
cases in aduits. Heliotherapy is indicated in all cases 
of the first three classes, but only in selected cases that 
do not improve under sanatorium treatment in Class 4 ; 
it is contraindicated in all cases of Class 5. The technique 
of the sun bath and the dosage of light are described. 








Neurology and Psychology 





481. Lesions of the Sympathetic Centres of the 
Diencephalon 

According to G. GuILLain, R. Garcin, and J. Mace 
(C. R. Soc. de Biologie, July 21st, 1931, p. 1274), topo- 
graphical knowledge of the sympathetic centres in the 
upper neuraxis is still vague and fragmentary ; they 
consider that the simultaneous appearance (as the result 
of thalamic softening) of a hemialgic syndrome of one 
side and a syndrome of Claude Bernard-Horner (enoph- 
thalmia, narrowing of the palpebral fissure, and myosis) 
of the other side is noteworthy. Such a case is recorded 
in which the essential symptoms were hemialgic sensory 
troubles of the right side without pyramidal signs, and a 
typical Claude Bernard-Horner syndrome of the left. 
Both appeared concurrently, following probable cerebral 
softening in the left thalamic region. The pupillary reflexes 
were normal, and ocular paralysis was absent. The limbs 
of the right side showed marked cyanosis with oedema of 
the calf and a slightly increased cutaneous temperature. 
The left side was normal. Thus the patient had a right 
vaso-paralysis with a left oculo-sympathetic paralysis ; 
that is, a true alternate syndrome of sympathetic paralysis. 
The work of other investigators, here cited, proves that 
the symptoms in the present case were not merely 
coincidental. 


482 Cerebral Development and Behaviour 

F. Titney and L. S. Kusre (Bull. Neurol. Inst. of New 
York, June, 1931, p. 229) report investigations designed 
to establish, if possible, a basis for defining behaviour 
in terms of cerebral structure. The structural side of 
the research comprised organogenetic studies by means 
of the Born method of reconstruction, together with 
histogenetic and myelinogenetic studies. A review of 
the developmental processes in the endbrain of the cat 
Suggests that this structure passes successively through 
Stages which recapitulate ichthyopsid and reptilian condi- 
tions before the ultimate mammalian cortex is attained. 





The earliest tract-beds to appear are the lateral o!factory 
and_ thalamo-cortical. The optic tract-bed, although 
recognizable at an early period, maintains for a long time 
its ancient relations with the midbrain and interbrain, 
and is independent of the endbrain, to which it extends 
relatively late in development. The authors conclude 
that the functional evolution of that part of the brain 
which represents the highest specialization in behaviour 
depends in the cat primarily on the projection of the 
senses upon specialized cortical areas, in which process 
a general body sense precedes the special senses. It 
depends, secondly, on the bilateral association of these 
senses in the two hemispheres ; in this again the general 
body sense takes precedence over the special senses. This 
feature of development involves all the important con- 
siderations of right or left cerebral dominance. Thirdly, 
this functional evolution is based on intimate associations 
and elaborations within each type of sense, as well as 
interassociations between all the senses. The efferent 
projection of sensory associations into the somatic 
activities is the fourth fundamental of the animal’s 
behaviour. The authors add that this formula for the 
functional evolution in the last developed part of the 
cortex applies probably, as a general rule, to all mammals, 
with certain modifications for different species. 


483 Psychotic Manifestations in Thyroidism 

In view of the problematical relationship of thyrotoxicosis 
to the psychoses, S. D. INGHAM and J. M. NIELSEN 
(Journ. of Nerv. and Ment. Dis., September, 1931, p. 271) 
discuss the diagnostic difficulties in psychosis of thyroid 
erigin, and report four cases with a view to showing that 
toxic thyroidism may be the primary cause of an associated 
psychosis. They point out that estimation of the basal 
metabolic rate is an unreliable way of determining the 
presence or absence of a toxic thyroid condition, and 
add that the type of psychosis may vary markedly in 
different cases, and even in the same case from time to 
time. If there are no physical contraindications, surgical 
treatment may be undertaken, regardless of the presence 
of psychosis. In their four cases the usual treatment for 
the manifest psychosis was tried in vain, but recovery 
promptly ensued when specific thyroid therapy was in- 
stituted. In cases of thyrogenous psychosis there may 
be a normal metabolic rate ; this has to be borne in mind 
when attempting to reach a diagnosis. Psychosis of 
essential thyroid origin may simulate either of the two 
phases of manic-depressive psychosis; it may also 
resemble dementia praecox, delirium, or any toxic psy- 
chosis. Even in an undoubted case the clinical signs 
of loss of weight, fatigue, eye changes, and thyroid 
enlargement may be entirely absent. The authors urge 
extreme caution in ascribing any psychosis to psychogenic 
factors without a most thorough search for some toxaemic 
source. They doubt whether a frank psychosis ever 
occurs without at least a chemical disturbance of the 
cerebral function. 








Obstetrics and Gynaecology 





484 Radium Treatment of Menorrhagia 
Control by radium of excessive menstrual and _ inter- 
menstrual bleeding, especially in cases where the only 
alternative is subtotal hysterectomy, is now recognized 
as the treatment of election. C. C. ANDERSON (New 
Zealand Med. Journ., August, 1931, p. 202) records a case 
to illustrate the fact that pregnancy may occur after this 
procedure, but that complications may ensue. A woman 
became pregnant about three years subsequent to benefi- 
cial radium treatment for severe menorrhagia. At labour, 
a firm, almost cartilaginous, undilatable band was found 
at the internal os. The foetus was dead, and Caesarean 
section was performed. The patient is now well and 
without pelvic trouble, but has not menstruated since 
the operation. This case illustrates that, in women within 
the child-bearing period, excessive menstruation can be 
controlled and normal menstruation restored, and that 
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the endometrium, despite the changes induced by radium, 
can still provide a nidus for the normal development of 
the ovum. Changes may, however, be produced in the 
uterine muscle which may prevent completion of the 
normal period of gestation, and an intense cervical fibrosis 
may prohibit the necessary dilatation. Anderson empha- 
sizes the point that radium treatment should only be 
undertaken after other measures have been tried and 
have failed, and the only remaining therapeutic possibility 
is hysterectomy. 


485 Perforating Chorion-Epithelioma of the Uterus 


Chorion-epithelioma is due to the continuous and abnormal 
proliferation of the chorion epithelium, and consists of 
masses of syncytial and Langhans’s cells interspersed with 
remnants of the invaded tissues and blood from the 
corroded vessels. B.M. ANspAcH and J. HorrMan (Amer. 
Journ. Obstet. and Gynecol., August, 1931, p. 239) record 
a personal case, and comment on six others culled from 
the literature relating to a perforating type of these 
tumours in which the growth had penetrated through the 
serous uterine coat into the peritoneal cavity, causing 
free, unlimited, and grave intraperitoneal haemorrhage. 
The clinical course of most of these cases so closely 
resembled a ruptured ectopic gestation that the latter 
diagnosis was made in five instances. A distinct, differ- 
ential symptom is the absence of profuse external haemor- 
rhage, since the tumours are often situated within the 
uterine wall, and do not communicate with the uterine 
cavity. The immediate cause of perforation may be some 
form of traumatism, such as a vigorous bimanual exam- 
ination ; therefore, such examinations should be made 
with care in suspected cases. The diagnosis cannot be 
determined decisively until the parts are exposed ; the 
perforation is at the site of a localized enlargement of the 
uterus. In these cases the uterus, with the adnexa, must 
be removed well below the growth, and subsequent irradia- 
tion be applied. The acute, profound anaemia prohibits 
a complete hysterectomy. In two cases symptoms of 
cerebral invo!vement occurred, and in another instance 
haemoptysis was a precursor of perforation. As the urine 
of women with chorion-epithelioma or hydatid mole gives 
a pregnancy reaction twelve times as strong as a two 
months gestation, the Aschheim-Zondek test is of value, 
and should be performed in all suspicious cases. 


4386 Diabetes Mellitus and Pregnancy 


C. H. Peckuam (Bull. Johns Hopkins Hosp., September, 
1931, p. 184) presents a study of eighteen pregnancies 
in twe!ve diabetic patients. Insulin has rendered the 
prognosis much more favourable. The general opinion 
is that the mild or moderately severe case, under super- 
vision, will pass through pregnancy and labour fairly 
safely, but in severe cases induction of labour may be 
necessary, for ketonuria cccurs more readily. Several 
cases of diabetic coma are reported, some being fatal. 
Insulin requirement decreases usualy during the puer- 
perium, but increases subsequently. The percentages of 
abortions and stiilbirths remain high, but infantile nutri- 
tion is good. Many diabetic women conceive after insulin 
treatment. Ten of Peckham’s twelve patients have sur- 
vived ; in four the diabetes probably developed during 
pregnancy, but the other eight had been known diabetics 
for from one to fifteen years, the average duration being 
approximately six years. One was diabetic in 1919 ; she 
passed through two pregnancies and died from pneumonia 
in 1929, three years after her last confinement. The other 
fatal case was that of a woman admitted for the first 
time when eight months pregnant, and having been coma- 
tose for two days. In spite of the administration of 
insulin and fiuids she died in a few hours. This is the 
only death of an actually pregnant patient in the series. 
The author concludes that pregnancy causes little if any 
disturbance of the carbohydrate metabolism, although 
in ten cases the diabetes was aggravated during the first 
four months ; the considerable glycosuria necessitated 
As term 
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secundipara required an insulin increase of 20 to 40 units 
but at the eighth month, 20 units daily sufficed, and the 
urine was sugar-free. Nephritis necessitated the indy. 
tion of labour three weeks before term. The mother 
suckled the child for one month, and lactation appears to 
be beneficial. Acidosis occurred occasionally, but was 
controlled by an increase in the carbohydrate intake, 
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487 Histological Changes in the Diseased Thyroid 
W. F. Riennorr, jun. (Medicine, September, 1931, p. 257) 


discusses the pathogenesis of some morbid changes ep. © 


countered in diseases of the thyroid, basing his observa. 
tions on experimental studies of the normal gland, and 
of the alterations it undergoes in exophthalmic goitre, 
The characteristic enlargement in this disease, both in the 
follicles and in the gland, which is concomitant with hyper. 
trophy and hyperplasia and in the involution, is due in 
the active phase to an increase in the parenchyma, and 
in the inactive stage of involution to the deposition of 
colloid. This enlargement may occur in localized regions, 


or throughout the whole gland, and must be distinguished” 


from actual structural growth as observed in neoplasms, 
By the interaction of the two processes (hypertrophy and 
hyperplasia with involution), a normal gland may be 
transformed into a nodular 
or diffuse involvement of the gland in the morbid process, 
If involution occurs in a normai gland, not preceded by 
hypertrophy and hyperplasia, there has been a uniform 
increase in the size of the follicles with a flattening of 
the epithelial cells, and an increase in the follicular 
colloid. This process may also be localized or diffuse, 


If diffuse, a condition similar to simple colloid goitre is” 


produced, whereas areas indistinguishable from colloid 
adenomata will evolve from regional involution of a 
normal gland in which on!y certain areas are invaded 
by the regressive process. The fundamental causes of 
hypertrophy and hyperplasia and of involuticn are yet 
unknown, hence many aiterations in the structure and 
function of the thyroid remain unexplained. 


428 Effect of Diuretics on the Excretion of Sugar 


H. Brx and L. Wecusrer (Wien. Arch. f. Innere Med., 
July 15th, 1931, p. 427) state that in most cases of 
diabetes mellitus an increase in the amount of urine 
passed is associated with an increase in the amount of 
sugar excreted. Several diabetic patients, whose glyco 
suria on insulin and a standard diet was practically 
constant, were given injections of a powerful diuretic, 
salyrgan, in order to ascertain whether the increased 
output of urine ‘‘ washed out ’’ additional sugar from 
the tissues. It was found, however, that in a!l but 5 pet 


cent. of the cases the total amount of sugar excreted was 


diminished as long as the diuresis lasted, and only returned 
to its original value when the diuresis subsided. This was 
frequently followed by a rise in sugar excretion one of 
two days later. In order to ascertain how salyrgam 
produced this diminution in glycosuria the blood sugar 
curves with and without salyrgan were compared. It 
was found that within an hour of the administration of 
salyrgan the blood sugar began to rise, reaching a maxi 
mum in three hours and falling to its original fasting level 
at the end of twenty-four hours, while without salyrgaa 
the blood sugar remained fairly constant throughout the 
twenty-four hours. Salyrgan thus appareitiy raises the 
renal threshold for sugar, and produces a retention of 
sugar in diabetics. It is therefore generally inadvisable 
to administer the drug to diabetics, though apparently m 
a few cases increased sugar tolerance followed injections 
of salyrgan in patients on insulin. 
in which renal glycosuria had been induced by phloridzin 


é 


oitre following a localized 


In a number of animals — 


the glycosuria was similarly diminished, thus confirming 


the hypothesis that the glycosuria-inhibiting action of 
salyrgan takes place in men and animals in the kidneys. 
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489 Primary Hypochromic Anaemia 
Having noted recently patients with an anaemia sym- 
tomatic of pernicious anaemia, but in whom the blood 
findings were of the secondary type, W. DAMESHEK (Amer. 
Journ. Med. Sci., October, 1931, p. 520) reports 7 such 
cases (6 females). Most of these gave a history of 
remissions and relapses of anaemia, sore tongue, gastro- 
intestinal symptoms, and _paraesthesias. Objectively, 
they showed pallor without icterus, atrophied tongue, 
“spoon ”’ nails, and signs of ‘‘ combined system disease "4 
achlorhydria was also present. Etiological factors were 
absent. The blood picture was characterized by a low 
colour index, hypochromia, low average erythrocyte 
diameter, leucopenia, relative lymphocytosis, and 
thrombocytopenia. The sternal bone marrow revealed 
a marked hyperplasia despite the anaemia. A striking 
feature of the disease is the prompt response to large doses 
of iron. Dameshek terms this condition hypochromic or 
erythro-normoblastic anaemia ; he discusses its relation 
to the pernicious type, and rejects the idea that these 
are cases Of chlorosis. He believes that this anaemia is 
primary or essential ; that it is related to, and may be an 
unusual form of, the pernicious type ; and that it is pro- 
bably dependent upon inadequate gastric digestion of 
iron, which may cause faulty haemoglobin synthesis, and 
improper maturation of erythro- and normo-blasts in the 
bone marrow. E. S. Mitts (ibid., p. 554) also reviews 
this condition, and reports 23 cases. He states that the 
disease is confined to females, and runs a chronic course 
with symptoms of moderately severe anaemia. The 
patients showed achlorhydria, absence of etiological 
factors, a. hypochromic blood picture, and a resistance 
to ordinary anaemia treatments. Iron and copper therapy 
was successful in 21 cases, most patients proving refractory 
to iron alone. 


490 Bistethoscopic Binaural Auscultation 

H. Fapritius (Nordisk Medicinsk Tidskrift, October 10th, 
1931, p. 649) of Helsingfors explains the advantages of 
a stethoscope which has two chest-pieces as well as two 
ear-pieces. This arrangement enables the auscultator to 
listen at the same moment to sounds coming from more 
or less widely separated parts of the body. The author’s 
investigations with this device were prompted by the 
collision at the end of 1930 between the passenger 
steamers Arcturus and Oberon. This catastrophe was 
largely due to the inability of the human ear to localize 
accurately sounds in the dark and in fog. With the help 
of the binaural stethoscope with two chest-pieces, one 
placed over the neck and the other over the stomach, 
it is possible, in a case of stricture of the oesophagus, to 
observe the time taken by swallowed fluid to reach the 
stomach. This device, which was independently described 
by Dr. F. Stmon (Deut. med. Woch., February 27th, 
1931), may, moreover, be employed in the auscultation 
of the heart in conjunction with percussion, and also in 
Mapping out the position of the liver. 


491 Acute Pulmonary Oedema in Diseases of the 
Circulatory System 

Enumerating the various factors ascribed as causes of 
acute pulmonary oedema, especially left ventricular in- 
Sufficiency, C. Pezzi (Ann. de Méd., October, 1931, 
P. 249) points out that the anatomy of the pulmonary 
vessels has never been considered, though it is through 
these that the condition arises ; they can only be studied 


tadioscopical examinations. The radiology of the 
pulmonary vessels in the acute oedema occurring in mitral 
ases and arterial hypertension is described. Four 








cases illustrative of the former, and: one of -the latter, are 
recorded. Pezzi believes that sclerosis of the pulmonary 
vessels, manifested by a radioscopical syndrome of pul- 
monary hypertension, is the anatomical condition favour- 
ing the onset of acute pulmonary oedema in the diseases 
mentioned. The cardiac characters of this syndrome are 
dilatation’ of the pulmonary artery, accentuation of its 
shadow, and more or less evident pulsations. The pul- 
monary characteristics are markedly increased volume of 
the hilar shadows with clear, regular contours, numerous 
vascular lines radiating from the hilum, and pulsations 
of the hilar shadows and their ramifications. Hyper- 
tension of the greater circulation showing these signs is 
of grave prognosis, since they indicate a predisposition to 
acute oedema, pulmonary apoplexy, thromboses of the 
pulmonary vessels, and pulmonary infarcts. 


492 Immunization of Infants against Diphtheria 

. GREENGARD (Journ. Amer. Med. Assoc., July 25th, 
1931, p. 228) states that immunization against diphtheria, 
as measured by the Schick test, can be produced rapidly 
and safely in a high proportion of infants by the use of 
two 1 c.cm. injections of Ramon’s diphtheria anatoxine. 
Complete immunity was thus rapidly obtained in 98 per 
cent. of 117 infants, ranging in age from 4 days to 2 years ; 
a large proportion of this series were found to have a 
negative Schick reaction two weeks after the second 
injection. Of 145 infants receiving the toxoid, only two 
older ones (aged 19 and 10 months) showed any reaction ; 
this was slight and lasted only 24 hours. Ramon and 
Helie believe that these reactions are due to a sensitivity 
to certain specific proteins in the toxin. In a small group 


in whom the persistence of immunity was tested, one - 


case occurred in which the Schick test became positive 
six months after vaccination. Three cases of clinical 
diphtheria were encountered during the investigation ; 
one occurred in a vaccinated child with a succeeding 
negative Schick reaction. Greengard concludes that the 
most favourable period at which diphtheria immunization 
may be performed is toward the end of the first year of 
life ; since diphtheria toxoid gives practically no reaction 
at this age, he considers it to be the ideal method of 
immunization. 
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493 Cutaneous Lymphoblastoma 
W. H. GorcKeRMAN and H. Montcomery (Arch. Derm. 
and Syph., September, 1931, p. 383) record two cases of 
cutaneous lymphoblastoma with markedly varied clinical 
manifestations. The first resembled mycosis fungoides in 
appearance, but histologically it suggested lymphosarcoma, 
there being malignant and destructive infiltration of the 
epidermis by immature cells of the lymphocytic series. 
The authors remark that this case would be explainable 
on the assumption that mycosis fungoides can develop 
into lymphosarcoma, but that at any rate it may be 
classified as a lymphoblastoma, occurring primarily in 
the skin ; in lymphosarcoma the epidermis is not invaded 
as a rule, and there is more destruction of the elastic 
fibres than was observable in this case. The absence of 
myelocytes, and the presence of a negative oxydase re- 
action contraindicated myelogenous leukaemia. In the 
second case lymphoblastoma was at once suggested, but 
the differential diagnosis from Hodgkin’s disease, mycosis 
fungoides, lymphosarcoma, and the various forms of 
leukaemia was not possible. There was no superficial 
adenopathy, except nodal enlargements which might have 
been inflammatory and secondary to the infected ulcers. 
There was no splenomegaly, but the blood changes were 
suggestive of Hodgkin’s disease, and some confirmatory 
evidence was obtained at the necropsy. The authors 
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remark that these two cases illustrate the difficulty of 
diagnosing many cases according to the accepted classifica- 
tion, and emphasize the probably close genetic relationship 
of the whole group. They suggest that the term lympho- 
blastoma is convenient until a more correct, and possibly 
more generally accepted term, has been devised. 


494 Intra-cortical Bolting of Fractured Bones 

The chief objection to the insertion of an intra-medullary 
bolt or peg in the treatment of fracture of a long bone 
is its interference with the marrow and with the forma- 
tion of endosteal callus. E. Just (Zentralbl. f. Chir., 
October 3rd, 1931, p. 2499) has therefore introduced a 
method of intra-cortical bolting. |The bones are first 
placed in apposition, and a mark is then made in the 
periosteum above and below the fracture to denote the 
correct position of the fragments. A hole is bored in 
the cortical bone of each fragment, in the direction of 
the long axis of the bone, and about 1 cm. deep. A 
stout rustless wire is inserted into the hole in the less 
movable fragment, and the other fragment, already bored, 
is fitted on to the other end of the wire. It is normally 
advisable to use two such pegs, with two holes in each 
fragment. After the operation, a plaster bandage is 
applied to prevent undue movement. The skuil can be 
treated in the same way after osteoplastic operations. 
The advantages claimed for the method are simplicity, 
and the small size of the foreign body used, as well as 
freedom from the disadvantages of the intra-medullary 
pegs generally employed. 


495 Differential Diagnosis of Cerebral Softening 
and Tumour 

Despite the progress that has been made in cerebral 
diagnosis, the differentiation between cerebral softening 
and tumour is difficult in some cases. Though these 
conditions can present identical signs, J. A. Barre, 
O. MetzGer, and J. Masson (Paris Méd., October 3rd, 
1931, p. 273) believe that additional, though slight, 
manifestations may be caused by neoplasms. Two cases, 
out of a group of 6 occurring in the last two years, are 
recorded in support of this view. In these, post-mortem 
examinations revealed the presence of tumours which 
had been diagnosed during life as softening. In the initial 
period, persistent headache, Jacksonian crises or irritative 
symptoms, and a slight hypertension of the cerebro-spinal 
fluid, point to the existence of a tumour. During the 
stage of evolution, the persistence and increased severity 
of the symptoms are indicative of tumour. When the 
condition has fully developed, continual agitation of the 
limbs and whole body, and objective changes in the side 
which is not involved till then (exaggerated tendon and 
diminished or abolished abdominal reflexes, bilateral 
Babinski sign), occur in cases of neoplasm. Symptoms 
of cranial hypertension, especially papillary stasis, and 
hypertension of the cerebro-spinal fluid, are usually 
present in tumour cases. By these signs the authors 
have frequently avoided diagnostic errors ; shou!d, how- 
ever, doubt still exist, they believe that ventriculography 
should be performed. 


496 Intestinal Syphilis 
J. DE La GuarRpIA (Surg., Gynecol. and Obstet., August, 
1931, p. 221), who records an illustrative case, states that 
syphilis of the intestine was first described by Monteggia 
of Milan in 1794 and later by Cullerier in 1854. Its rarity 
is shown by the fact that Fraenkel found only three cases 
of syphilis of the small intestine in 19,000 necropsies, and 
Chiari only eight cases of gastro-intestinal syphilis in 243 
syphilitic corpses. The lesions may be situated in any 
part of the small intestine, but are especially frequent in 
the jejunum. They may be multip'e or in separate 
groups, and tend to encircle the lumen of the bowel, 
causing stenosis. They have a uniform consistency. The 
lesions have nothing to do with the primary ulceration, 
but are a new tissue formation which attacks all the 
intestinal layers and is localized at an early stage round 
the blood vesse's. The cases may be classified clinically 
into the following four groups: (1) those with nausea, 
i0ls B 





vomiting, and diarrhoea ; (2) those with definite divect 
disturbances associated with pain and distress ; (3) those 
indicating ulcer or stenosis ; and (4) those simulat, 
carcinoma, with palpable tumour. The author's ie 
occurred in a man, aged 38, in whom a syphilitic ulcer of 
the duodenum and first part of the jejunum was f 

on laparotomy, in addition to a cyst of the Pancreas anq 











cholelithiasis. Complete recovery followed, 
Therapeutics 
497 The Toxicity of Atophan Compounds 


Twenty-five fatal cases of atophan poisoning have 

recorded, but it is not generally known that this drug 
is present in other proprietary analgesics. F. Hégup 
(Wien. klin. Woch., October 2nd, 1931, p. 1246) Teporls 
four cases of poisoning by an atophan compound ; op 
terminated fatally. Atophan increases the uric agi 
excretion, but it also promotes calculus formation ; sodiig 
bicarbonate should therefore be administered concurr 

in doses of 60 to 75 grains daily. Dyspepsia, erythem, 
pernicious anaemia, and jaundice have followed i 
administration. Some writers advise that atophan shou 
be given for three or four days, and then be discontinued 
for a week or ten days. Hégler states the symptoms of 
atophan poisoning as headache, anorexia, and diarrhow, 
loss of weight, jaundice, and increase of the splenic 
dullness, with sugar, acetone, bile pigment, cholic acids, 
albumin, casts, and leucocytes in the urine. The patient 
who died was found to have subacute yellow atrophy, 
Hégler found that goitrous and diabetic patients did badly 
under atophan treatment, which is very dangerous a 
a prophylactic. . 


498 Thyroid Therapy in Thrombo-angiitis Obliterans 
Since both Thompson and Wislicki have reported that 
thyroid administration restored the blood volume to 
normal in myxoedema, S. SILBERT and MAE FRIEDLAND 
(Journ. Amer. Med. Assoc., July 4th, 1931, p. 17) deter 
mined to try the effects of this substance in thrombe 
angiitis obliterans. Thyroid extract was accordingly 
given in 14 typical cases of this disease, 5 of which are 
here recorded. A striking increase in blood volume was 
noted. The blood volume increased from 20 to 25 per 
cent. below normal to normal. On continuing the drug, 
a tendency to diminution in the blood volume began to 
appear after about eight weeks. This tendency became 
gradually definite, and, on withdrawal of the thyroid, 
a prompt fall occurred to the original blood volume 
figures. With the increase in blood volume, the total 
proteins, calcium, and cholesterol values diminished to 
normal, and again increased when the thyroid was 
stopped. 


499 Treatment of Psoriasis 
W. H. GoecKeRMAN (Arch. Derm. and Syph., September, 
1931, p. 446) describes the results of his treatment of 
psoriasis since his previous publication in 1925. His 
technique consists of the application to the patches of 
an ointment (1 to 5 per cent.) of crude coal tar. After 
about 24 hours, this is almost completely washed off with 
olive oil, and the patches are then subjected to short 
doses of ultra-violet rays from a quartz lamp. The doses 
are given daily, beginning with one of one minute a 
30 inches ; each succeeding dose is increased by half a 
minute on the following four or five days. Most of the 
patients entered hospital, but some were treated as out 
patients, with minor modifications in the technique, 
which, however, remained the same in its. essef 
features. In 181 cases, only three failed to respond, and 
of these two. were exceptional in type. Forty patients 
suffered also from arthritis, and in about haif the arthnt 
improved as the skin cleared up. The author stresé 
the general systemic nature of the disease, and pli 
forward no claim to cure it by the successful treatme 
of its skin manifestations. He does not recommend ‘ 
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method, therefore, for cases with only a few patches, 
since other methods are probably equally effective, but 
‘he has found it to be markedly and uniformly successful 
jn nineteen cases of exfoliative dermatitis secondary to 
psoriasis. 

500 Treatment of Hay Fever with Pollen Vaccines 
K. H. Baacée (Ugeskrift for Laeger, September 17th, 
1931, p. 937) has treated 18 cases of hay fever between 
1923 and 1929, using vaccines made from the pollen of 
three’ kinds of grass. During the first two years he used 
an American vaccine, but since then he has used only 
4 Danish vaccine prepared on the lines of Coca’s prescrip- 
tion. The strengths used were a 1 per cent., a 0.1 per 
cent., and a 0.01 per cent. solution, 1 c.cm. of a 0.01 per 
cent. solution containing 100 units; the unit was an 
‘extract of one millionth part of a gram of pollen. 
Before treatment was instituted, cutaneous tests were 
made with all three strengths, and the strongest solution 
almost invariably gave a positive reaction. The 0.1 
solution gave a positive reaction in about every other 
case, and the weakest solution very seldom provoked a 

itive reaction. Each course included on the average 
fifteen injections, given subcutaneously twice a week from 
about April 20th till the flowering of the grasses in question 

an. The initial dose was, as a rule, 10 to 20 units ; 
the final dose was 1,000 units. The amount by which the 
dose was increased each time depended on the reaction 
provoked by the last injection. The injections were often 
followed in a few minutes by local redness and swelling, 
which usually passed off in a couple of hours. A few 
patients developed an urticarial rash, and a slight attack 
of hay fever or of mild asthma. These generalized re- 
actions began fifteen to thirty minutes after an injection, 


and lasted a couple of hours. Not one of the patients 


was rendered completely symptom-free by this treatment, 
but as many as 13 considered that they had derived 
some benefit from it. The author concludes that his 
prophylactic injections effected an appreciable reduction 
in the severity of the symptoms of hay fever in the 
ensuing hay fever season, but he admits that in Denmark, 
between 1923 and 1929, the temperature was lower and 
the rainfall greater in the summer than is usually the 
case. 


* 501 Haemoplastin in Henoch’s Purpura 

S. S. HorrMann (Journ. Med. Assoc. of South Africa, 
September 26th, 1931, p. 600) reports a case of an Indian 
girl, aged 10, with an infected throat, much-hyper- 
trophied tonsils, a temperature of 101°, pulse rate 120, 
and multiple joint pains. The condition was taken to 
be an acute rheumatic polyarthritis, and she was put on 
salicylates. During the night the girl was seized with 
acute attacks of abdominal pain, accompanied by vomit- 
ing and the passage of blood in the stools. Next day, 
purpuric patches appeared on her face, abdomen, and 
limbs, indicating the correct diagnosis ; 2 c.cm. of haemo- 
plastin were injected subcutaneously, and small doses of 
calcium chloride given. The haemoplastin was repeated 
on the two following days. Recovery was uneventful 
except for a rather profound secondary anaemia. 














Disease in Childhood 


502 Cutaneous Diphtheria in the Infant 
H. Stux (Le Nourvisson, July, 1931, p. 228) states that 
cutaneous diphtheria in the infant is not so rare as might 
be supposed, since in the course of the last five years 
has seen twenty-four cases, sixteen of which were 
Pimary and eight secondary to diphtherial rhinitis. In 
three instances there were relapses. Cutaneous diphtheria 
shows a predilection for infancy and is most likely to be 
found in infants’ homes, affecting occupants between the 
ages of 4 and 7 months ; those with the exudative dia- 
thesis, which creates a local and possibly general pre- 
disposition, are most liable to be attacked. In eight of 
€ author’s cases there had been a recent acute infection 











such as influenza, dyspepsia, or some form of suppuration. 
Cutaneous diphtheria in the infant is quite a mild affec- 
tion, being rarely accompanied by rise of temperature 
or complications. Its site of election is the retro-auricular 
groove or the fold of the neck. In the author’s 
experience it most frequently assumed an intertriginous 
or ulcerative form. Bacteriological examination is neces- 
sary for the diagnosis in spite of the clinical appearance 
of membrane formation. Determination of the virulence 
of the bacilli is also very desirable. In 14 out of 15 cases 
examined by Stux the bacilli were virulent for guinea-pigs. 
The Schick test is of no diagnostic value, owing to the 
frequent absence of reaction peculiar to the infant’s skin. 
On the other hand, determination of the antitoxic content 
of the blood may be of some assistance in the diagnosis. 
Serum treatment always proved very successful, the 
deposit usually disappearing two to five days after the 
injection. As regards prophylaxis, in addition to the 
active immunization and isolation of carriers, it is im- 
portant to keep children with the exudative diathesis and 
intertrigo away from sources of infection. 


503 Electrocardiography of School Children 

C. Bruce Perry (Arch. Dis. in Child., October, 1931, 
p. 259) reports a series of electrocardiographic investiga- 
tions of normal school children, which were undertaken 
to serve as a control to cases of heart disease in school 
children. Sinus arrhythmia (following the Krumbhaar 
and Jenks standard) was considered present when the 
difference in the longest and shortest pulse periods was 
0.1 second, or over. This occurred in 72 per cent. of 
the cases, and was very largely a factor of the pulse rate, 
which was high on the whole, probably due to nervous- 
ness induced by the strangeness of the instrument used. 
Other types of arrhythmia were rare. The P-R interval 
tended to be shorter than in adults ; the ORS complex, 
it was found, might be notched or splintered in Lead III, 
with no clinical significance, and it was so frequently 
associated with an inversion of T in this lead as to be 
almost the normal finding. Splintering of QRS and 
inversion of the T wave does not occur normally in 
children, except in this lead. No significant age change 
or sex difference was recognizable in the electrocardiograms 
of children between the ages of 5 and 14. C. Bruce Perry 
(ibid., p. 265) employed clinical, radiographic, and electro- 
cardiographic investigations in a group of cases presenting 
various constant physical signs, strongly suggestive of a 
cardiac lesion, but of a congenital rather than an acquired 
type, with a view to determining whether they would thus 
be distinguished from acquired heart disease. He con- 
cluded that there was no electrocardiogram which could 
be classed as characteristic of congenital morbus cordis, 
and that this line of examination was of little value in 
the diagnosis and differentiation of minor congenital 
cardiac abnormalities. 


504 Treatment of the Broncho-pneumonia of Childhood 
E. Lenstrup (Ugeskrift for Laeger, August 27th, 1931, 
p. 867) discusses the treatment of broncho-pneumonia in 
children in the Dronning Louises Bérnehospital in Denmark, 
where between October, 1919, and October, 1929, he dealt 
with 261 cases. There were 37 deaths, or a mortality of 
14 per cent. The mortality in the first year of life was 
barely 20 per cent., and for the first two years 16 per 
cent. A comparison of these results and of the treatment 
given with those of other hospitals was sufficiently favour- 
able to the author’s hospital to make him decide to con- 
tinue on the same lines as before. The patients were 
isolated as much as possible, and the nurses were trained 
to secure as much rest and quiet as possible for the 
children, who were not awakened in order to be given 
medicines or to have their clothing changed. Every 
examination, notably the stethoscopic, was avoided unless 
it was absolutely necessary. A steam kettle was supple- 
mented by oxygen inhalation when the patients were 
cyanosed and air-hungry. Bronchitic symptoms were 


treated with ipecacuanha, and in severe cases stimulants 

were injected four to six times in the twenty-four hours. 

When sedatives were indicated, chloral was given as a 
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gruel enema. Codeine was administered for a constant 
irritating cough to children over the age of 1 year. The 
supply of fluids was liberal, but the patients were not 
forced to eat much. Great care was taken to maintain 
the action of the bowels, laxatives being employed when 
necessary. The procedures which the author did not 
prescribe included the open-air regime, which he considered 
unsuitable in Copenhagen at those times of the year when 
broncho-pneumonia was most common in children. He also 
dispensed with every sort of hydropathic treatment, the 
quinine group of drugs, febrifuge drugs, blood-letting, 
blood transfusion, and every form of serotherapy. 








Obstetrics and Gynaecology 





505 Physical Exercises During the Puerperium 

M. MERENITSCHEWSKajJA (Zentralbl. f. Gyndk., October, 
17th, 1931, p. 3071) illustrates the physical exercises which 
at a Moscow hospital the patients are taught to use from 
the second or third day of the puerperium. He is satisfied 
that they promote involution of the uterus, improve the 
action of the bowels and the tone of the tissues, and have 
a favourable effect on the cardio-vascular and haemato- 
poietic systems. Physical exercises are contraindicated 
after an operative delivery or by tears of the peritoneum, 
pyrexia, cardiopathy, nephropathy, or pulmonary tuber- 
culosis. Recumbency of the trunk is maintained, but 
movements of the shoulders and limbs are prescribed, and 
the patient is allowed to lie face downwards (doing arm 
or leg movements) from the sixth day. The exercises 
are practised rhythmically and with deliberation twice 
daily as a rule. 


506 Cancer in Women and the Climacteric 

F. G. Gave (Norsk Mag f. Laegevid., June, 1931, p. 593) 
states that a study of the Norwegian cancer statistics for 
the period 1919-23 shows that the mortality from cancer 
of the ovary, uterus, and breast is greatest about the age 
of 50 years—that is to say, 15 to 20 years earlier than 
the maximum mortality from cancer of other organs. The 
great majority of deaths from cancer in these situations 
thus closely coincides with the period of the climacteric. 
Comparison with the statistics of England and Wales for 
the period 1911 to 1926 shows that the figures from the 
two countries closely resemble each other. This coincid- 
ence between the climacteric and cancer of the female 
organs seems to suggest a biological law, and to indicate 
a local senility involving a predisposition for cancer, just 
as senility of the whole body involves a general pre- 
disposition for cancer. 


507 Recurring Pre-eclamptic Toxaemia 
R. D. Myssey (Minnesota Med., October, 1931, p. 889) 
discusses the etiology of pre-eclamptic toxaemia, and 
mentions that this occurs as a primary condition in about 
3 or 4 per cent. of pregnant women. It seems to cause 
some impairment of the patient’s resistance, and is there- 
fore liable to recur. Such recurrence may be due to 
lowering of the physiological defence, to sensitization of 
the tissues, to certain foreign proteins (perhaps elaborated 
in the placenta or foetus, or in both), or to actual injury 
of the tissues by the toxin. The kidneys appear to be 
specially affected, and recurrence may result from un- 
detected renal or arterial impairment consequent on the 
first attack. In a series of cases recorded by the author 
none of the patients with eclamptic convulsions had had 
ante-natal care, and most of those with pre-eclamptic 
toxaemia had either had no such care, or it had been 
inadequate. | Ante-natal supervision should lower the 
incidence of this condition. Mussey emphasizes the 
importance also of post-natal care, and adds that a woman 
who has had pre-eclamptic toxaemia should not become 
pregnant again until a year or more has elapsed, and then 
only after estimation of the functional ability of the 
kidneys has revealed that they can stand the strain of 
pregnancy. 
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508 The Value of Fixation Abscesses j 
R. F. Le Guyon (C. R. Soc. de Biologie, October 12th 
1931, p. 43) has carried out a number of experiments op 
laboratory animals to ascertain the value of the fixation 
abscess in infections with various organisms. Guinea-pj 
were inoculated with 2 c.cm. of an aqueous SUSPeENsion of 
anthrax bacilli from a 24-hour agar culture. Half of 
the animals served as controls ; the remainder received 
directly after the injection 0.4 c.cm. of essence of turpen. 
tine subcutaneously. All the animals died in the same 
time with the same lesions. In another experiment on 
batch of guinea-pigs inoculated with 0.01 c.cm. of dj 
theria toxin were injected with turpentine ; they died ip 
the same time as the controls in which no fixation abgeeg 
had been produced. Two batches of mice were injects 
with a virulent streptococcal strain, and two furthe 
batches with a virulent pneumococcus strain ; some in 
each batch immediately afterwards received 0.2 com, 
of turpentine. The animals in which a fixation absceg 
had been produced behaved similarly to those in th 
control group, the turpentine abscess not modifying jg 
any way the progress of the infection. Ten guinea-pj 
were injected under the skin of the thigh with 1 ccm, 
of turpentine. During the formation of the abscess, the 
animals were given 1/100 mg. of virulent bovine tuberde 
bacilli subcutaneously in the abdominal region. — Theg 
animals lived no longer than the control animals with - 
no fixation abscess. Similarly rabbits with a subcutaneoy 
fixation abscess showed no advantage over control animals 
when both were inoculated with 10 mg. of bovine tubercle 
bacilli intravenously. In none of these experiments did 





the fixation abscess modify the fatal evolution of the 
infection ; the author therefore gravely doubts the then. 
peutic value of this method of treatment in human disease, 


509 The Gastric Function of Ulcer Cases 

O. B. Maxarewic (Deut. med. Woch., October 2nd, 1931, 
p. 1703) states that the usual test meal is not satisfactory 
as a measure of gastric function, especially since the 
amount of acidity depends on so many factors, including 
the emptying time and amount of neutralization from 
duodenal regurgitation. He has therefore employed 
Lewin’s method, in order to investigate separately the 
various functions of the stomach in 39 cases of gasttic 
and duodenal u!cer. He finds that the amount of secretion 
in one hour (using Ehrmann’s test-drink) is usually in 
creased (100-300 c.cm.), and that the secretion is pr 
tracted and not sudden, as described by some authors. As 
a rule the amount of secretion is inversely proportional 
to the acidity, so that even in cases of hypochlorhydra, 
the total acid secreted may be excessive. The total 
amount of hydrochloric acid secreted is, in fact, neatly 
always high, and over 1 gram. The emptying time vamits 
widely with the position and stage of ulceration. This 
greatly influences the acidity of the contents, as deter 
mined by the ordinary titration methods, high acidity 
being found usually in cases in which emptying is rapid, 
and vice versa. The author adds that he has not yet 
assessed the diagnostic value of his conclusions. 


510 Endocarditis and B. coli Infection 

G. Borruso (Il Policlinico, Sez. Med., October 1st, 19, 
p. 511) records a fatal case in a man, aged 40, the necropsy 
on whom showed a streptococcal endocarditis and no othet 
septic focus, although B. coli was found in blood cultures 
several times during life. This organism may therefore 
act as a secondary invader in the course of another infer 
tion, even for a considerable time before death. In tht 
present case it was found sixteen days before death. 4 
critical study of the literature of B. coli septicaemi 
showed that in many cases the condition was not 

a septicaemia, but a bacteriaemia. Cases on re 
supposed B. coli endocarditis are open to criticisms 
various kinds, so that up to the present time the existem@ 
of this type of endocarditis cannot be admitted. ~ 
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511 Cardiac Symptoms Simulating Abdominal 
Conditions 

G. R. Burns (Canadian Med. Assoc. Journ., October, 
1931, p. 424) records three cases with a view to calling 
attention to the fact that at times common cardiac condi- 
tions may very closely simulate acute conditions in the 
abdomen ; this may lead to unnecessary operations, and 
even the death of the patient. The more or less pro- 
nounced features in particular cases were pyrexia, leuco- 
cytosis, abdominal pain, muscular spasm, shock, and such 
minor indications as vomiting, diarrhoea, nausea, or 
eructations. To guard against the erroneous interpreta- 
tion of such manifestations a very careful history of the 
case must be secured, and a scrupulous and exhaustive 
examination of the cardio-vascular system is essential. 
In fifteen months Burns saw four cases of coronary 
thrombosis which had been sent into hospital diagnosed 
as acute abdominal emergency. Of this condition the 
most puzzling cases are those in which death is delayed, 
and the anginal pain is not relieved by amyl nitrite, but 
only by morphine in large doses. The author discusses 
the way in which the puzzling abdominal symptoms are 
evoked, and mentions particularly the blood pressure (a 
fall from a previously high figure) due to infarction, the 
fever, and the leucocytosis. The fear of impending death 
may cause the patient to lie quietly in bed, instead of 
struggling violently as in gall-bladder colic. The electro- 
cardiograph is the final court of appeal, but the character 
of the heart sounds and the evidence of cardiac failure 
may suffice to indicate the correct diagnosis. Similarly 
in angina pectoris there is the fear of impending death, 
and the onset (after exercise, an emotional outburst, or 
a heavy meal) demands consideration. The history in 
such a case will usually bring out evidence of limitation 
of the cardiac reserve. Paroxysmal tachycardia, with 
epigastric pain, but not excessive increase of the heart 
beat, is difficult to recognize at first. Acute fibrinous 
pericarditis, on the other hand, is usually not a primary 
condition, and some adjacent focus of disease may be 
found, usually a tuberculous lesion in the lungs or 
mediastinum. 


512 Vincent’s Disease 
R. I. Rizer (Minnesota Med., October, 1931, p. 901) urges 
the need of more co-operation between the physician and 
the dentist in detecting and treating Vincent’s disease, 
which, he thinks, is becoming more prevalent, possibly 
owing to the failure to recognize carriers. In 160 persons 
Miller found Vincent’s spirochaete in 77 per cent. Brams 
discovered its presence in the crypts of 82 per cent. of 
100 pairs of tonsils. It has not been found in the mouths 
of edentulous people, and rarely in normal mouths. The 
organism is probably saprophytic until some conditions 
arise, such as erupting third molar teeth, pyorrhoea, 
unclean mouths, tobacco and mercurial stomatitis. It is 
often associated with adenoids, diphtheria, measles, 
syphilis, scarlet fever, purpura, sepsis, diabetes, tuber- 
culosis, malnutrition, scurvy, and malignant growths ; in 
such cases it may multiply and become the dominant 
symptom of the pathological condition. In patients with 
red and swollen gums about certain teeth the routine 
examination of a dried smear, fixed by heat and stained 
by gentian violet, shows a very high percentage of Vin- 
cent’s spirochaete as the cause of the condition. The 
physician should order a liberal general diet ; condiments, 
pickles, and highly seasoned food should be avoided. 
Smoking, and the use of toothpicks and dental floss are 
Prohibited. Strict instructions about the methods of in- 
fection should be given. The dentist should employ a 
regime of mild instrumentation only, avoiding any trauma 





that might lower the resistance of the soft tissues. A 
mouth wash of equal parts of alcohol, hydrogen peroxide, 
and glycerin is useful ; a soapy toothpaste aids in remov- 
ing the organism. Corrective dentistry should not be 
begun until the soft parts have a healthy appearance. 
When the infection is recognized early, and proper treat- 
ment is instituted, the prognosis is excellent, provided 
that the physician and dentist co-operate. 


513 Whooping-cough as an Alleged Precursor 
of Tuberculosis 

A. Sunpat (Tidsskrift f. d. Norske Laegefor., October 
15th, 1931, p. 844) records observations from the Ullevaal 
Hospital in Oslo which give little support to the belief 
that whooping-cough is often responsible for the develop- 
ment of tuberculosis. Among a series of 24 patients, all 
of whom were examined radiographically on admission, 
six were found to be Pirquet-positive once or more often 
in the course of the illness. In every case in which there 
was a possibility of tuberculosis, a new skiagram was 
taken weekly. The negative Pirquet reactors were also 
repeatedly re-examined with the Pirquet test. In three 
cases, a positive Pirquet reaction became negative during 
the illness, again becoming positive between the second 
and fourth weeks. In all the Pirquet-positive patients 
the x-ray examination showed signs of involvement of 
the lungs, but only in one case were x-ray changes 
observed which could be interpreted as indicating activa- 
tion of the pulmonary focus in the course of the whooping- 
cough. There was, however, a child, born in 1924, who 
had been treated in a sanatorium for tuberculosis of the 
bronchial glands some years earlier, and whose tuberculosis 
was activated by the whooping-cough. 








Surgery 





514 Osteomyelitis of the Os Calcis 
F. J. GAENSLEN (Journ. of Bone and Joint Surg., October, 
1931, p. 759) emphasizes the difficulty of successful 
surgical approach to lesions of the os calcis, especially 
in cases of extensive destruction of the interior of the 
bone due to osteomyelitis, and when the adjacent joints 
or tarsal bones are involved. Medial or lateral approaches 
give inadequate exposure, and recurrence or persisting 
sinuses result from the incomplete removal of diseased 
bone. Ejieven cases are reported of osteomyelitis of the 
os calcis, nine pyogenic and two tuberculous, which were 
operated upon by the split-heel method. In most of the 
cases there was a central lesion involving a varying 
amount of cancellous bone, while the cortical bone was 
uninvolved or perforated by the sinuses. In some cases 
the disease had invaded the astragalo-calcaneal joint as 
well as the mid-tarsal joint. In no case was there any 
involucrum formation surrounding the os calcis, nor was 
there extensive periosteal separation with large areas of 
dead cortical bone. The first case operated on by the 
split-heel method was a girl, aged 11 ; a sand burr had 
penetrated her foot, which was red, swollen, and painful 
with a discharging sinus over the ankle. Clinical and 
x-ray examinations indicated an extensive and progressive 
involvement of the os calcis and adjacent tarsal bones. 
An operation was performed, the mid-plantar incision 
being chosen, and the Achilles tendon being split in the 
mid line of the lower three or four centimetres. Sequestra 
were removed, and granulation tissue was taken from 
the interior of the os calcis and the lower portion of the 
astragalus ; the wound was packed with glycerin gauze, 
and the limb was immobilized on an anterior moulded 
plaster. Final healing ensued about four months after 
the operation, and the end-results were a slight limp, 
a painless scar, and limitation of the sub-astragalar 
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mobility. In most of the other ten cases the results were 
very satisfactory, and the split-heel method of approach 
is strongly advocated for the following reasons: periosteal 
stripping and removal of healthy cortical bone is avoided, 
good exposure is given ; and complete excision is avoided 
in most cases. No plastic operation has been necessary in 
any instance, and in only one case of chronic tuberculous 
abscess has there been recurrence which required further 
surgical treatment. 


515 Traumatic Aneurysm of the Temporal Artery 

K. H. Erp and E. Haun (Zentralbl. f. Chiv., October 17th, 
1931, p. 2610), who record three personal cases, illustrate 
the rarity of traumatic aneurysm of the temporal artery 
by the following statistics. Among 332 aneurysms 
collected by Sprunner-Merz in 1877, it was found in only 
2.5 per cent. ; in 982 cases collected by Simon in 1917, 
including all hitherto published war aneurysms, the per- 
centage was only 0.8, and in 195 war aneurysms collected 
by O. Hahn in 1921 it was barely 1. In view of the 
rarity of the occurrence, it was a remarkable fact that 
the three cases of the present authors occurred in the 
course of a single term at the K®6nigsberg University 
Surgical Clinic. The patients were students aged from 
21 to 23 ; the lesion was caused by duelling, and was a 
typical false aneurysm. The symptoms were slight, the 
principal trouble being a sensation of throbbing in the 
aneurysmal sac. The authors add that spontaneous cure 
is possible, but the simplest operative procedure is extirpa- 
tion of the sac with ligature of the branch of the artery 
under local anaesthesia. 


516 Carcinoma of the Lip 

According to C. B. Stewart (Surg., Gynecol. and Obstet., 
October, 1931, p. 533) carcinoma of the lip, though seem- 
ingly uncommon, accounts for 3 to 5 per cent. of all 
deaths from cancer. Its etiology is conjectural ; in a 
few cases there is a definite history of trauma or irritation. 
The lower lip is more commonly affected than the upper, 
and males than females ; in 88 cited cases, only three 
patients were females, and in only four was the upper lip 
involved. The age incidence is from 23 to 85 years, the 
most frequent decade being that between 50 and 60. The 
pathological condition ranges from sarcoma to adult cell 
carcinoma ; nearly all cases are of the squamous-cell type. 
The growths may be classified into papillary and infiltra- 
ting ; the former spread over considerable lip margin but 
give rise to metastases late. The latter are very resistant, 
and prone to recur ; metastasis occurs early, and is exten- 
sive. The chief diagnostic points are enumerated. The 
disease must be differentiated from simple ulceration, 
leucoplakia, tuberculosis, and syphilis. Stewart states 
that labial epithelioma can be destroyed by radium 
without resulting deformity (74 cases were thus treated), 
but that treatment should not be restricted to any one 
agent. Metastases should be surgically removed when 
possible, and radium emanation be left in questionable 
areas. Inoperable nodes can be sterilized by radium 
implants, and advanced cases be relieved by small doses 
of x rays or radium. 


517 Surgical Treatment of Pericardial Scar 
Two types of operations for the treatment of adhesive 
pericarditis have been devised—one by Delorme for intra- 
pericardial adhesions, the other by Bauer for the extra- 
pericardial kind. C. S. Beck (Journ. Amer. Med. Assoc., 
September 19th, 1931, p. 824) believes that the two 
pathological processes have been too sharply differentiated, 
and that the Bauer operation is now obsolete. Circulatory 
failure due to pericardial scar can, however, be wholly 
relieved by operation ; pericardiectomy, performed as 
completely as is anatomically possible, is advocated as 
the operation of choice. A case is recorded and the 
operative technique is described. The operation should 
be carried out in one stage, since the heart will tolerate 
only one major intervention ; if not then relieved of all 
mechanical impediments, it may fail to recover. It shonld 
also be performed in a negative chamber to prevent 
‘“ pneumocardiac tamponade ’’—action gf atmospheric 
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pressure on the heart and great vessels at the cardiac base 
If this risk can be eliminated by using the negative 
chamber, exploratory pericardiotomy can be carried out 
in obscure cases. In view of the relief to be obtained 
by operation, Beck urges the importance of recognizing 
circulatory disturbances due to pericardial scar. 








Therapeutics 





518 Value of Alkali in Salicylate Therapy 

N. Morris and S. Grauam (Arch. Dis. in Child., October, 
1931, p. 273) are satisfied that in salicylate poisoning an 
acidosis is present, as is indicated by the clinical picture, 
the behaviour of the CO, content, and the response to 
alkali therapeusis. They find that the oral administra- 
tion of sodium salicylate alone in daily doses of more than 
60 grains to children resu!ts in the production of a non- 
gaseous acidosis, which is not due to the presence per se 
of the acid salicyl ion. In these patients there is also 
evidence of impaired renal function. These pathological 
sequels can be prevented by the exhibition of sodium 
bicarbonate, but glucose is ineffective in this respect. One 
effect of the alkali appears to be the prevention of renal 
damage, thus permitting the more rapid excretion of the 
salicylate twofold or fourfold. The failure of glucose to 
obviate poisoning suggests that the symptoms of salicylate 
overdosage are not necessarily associated with incomplete 
fat oxidation. As a result of their investigations the 
authors emphasize the value of associating the exhibition 
of alkalis with salicylate therapy, and mention that at the 
Glasgow Royal Hospital for Sick Children it has been the 
custom to give four-hourly doses of 15 grains of sodium 
salicylate (90 grains daily) with twice the amount of 
sodium bicarbonate. In some cases 20 grains four-hourly 
(120 grains daily) were given, and, even so, signs of 
intolerance were seldom observed. Vomiting alone 
occurred with any frequency, but if the bowels were kept 
freely open intermission of the treatment was obviated. 
In cases of idiosyncrasy it is advisable to start with smaller 
doses, and gradually increase them. 


519 Vaccine Therapy in Chronic Arthritis 

A. E. Vironp (Canadian Med. Assoc. Journ., October, 
1931, p. 432) believes that, unless focal infection in various 
structures such as the teeth and tonsils is clearly indicated, 
surgical intervention in chronic arthritis is not justifiable. 
This disease, being of slow progression and long duration, 
should be a suitable field for specific vaccine therapy. 
In ten out of twelve cases here recorded, seven of which 
were severe, with marked articular deformity and fixation, 
the same species of streptococcus was isolated from the 
enlarged nodes. A vaccine made from this organism 
produced a cure or marked improvement in the symptoms 
and the general and local lesions. The vaccine employed 
contained 500 millions per c.cm. This amount was given 
twice or three times each week, and the dose was increased 
to 1.5, and finally to 2 c.cm., at which height it was kept. 
Reactions were either absent or very slight. | Vipond 
maintains that, if the customary therapeutic measures 
are supplemented by specific vaccine therapy, the results 
are remarkably better ; in many cases complete cure cal 
be expected. 


520 Treatment of Infantile Anaemia 
The opinion is gaining ground that iron in large doses 
is curative in infantile secondary anaemias. H. JOSEPHS 
(Bull. Johns Hopkins Hosp., October, 1931, p. 246) 
presents a study of 44 anaemic children, aged from three 
months to two years, who were successfully treated in 
three stages with iron, and iron with copper. During 
the first stage, a period of observation which was often 
omitted, no iron was administered. During the second, 
which also was frequently omitted, 10 per cent. solution 
of ferric ammonium citrate was given in daily 
2 c.cm. per kilo of body weight. In the third, a 0.5 per 
cent. solution of copper sulphate was added to the trom 
in half the dosage. 
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two doses, was always given in milk. No disagreeable 
results followed, though in older children this dose may 
cause vomiting and diarrhoea. Blood formation may be 
divided into two functions—haemopoietic activity (as 


measured bya reticulocyte rise) and haemoglobin synthesis. 


osephs states that iron given in medicinal doses stimulates 
haemopoietic activity ; its effect is first on the reticulocytes, 
then on the haemoglobin—a latent period usually occurs 
before the latter rises. Copper appears to accelerate 
haemoglobin formation, being apparently a needed factor 
even when the haemopoietic tissue has been well stimu- 
lated ; it has no effect on the reticulocytes. In the present 
series, the speed of recovery was unaffected by the diet, 
and medicinal iron was found to be far superior to iron 
supplied in the food in causing a rapid recovery. 
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521 Circulation of the Aqueous Fluid 


In view of the fact that the source, volume of flow, and 


mode of reabsorption of the aqueous fluid is the key to 
the understanding of glaucoma, J. S. FrrEDENWALD and 
H. F. Pierce (Bull. Johns Hopkins Hosp., October, 1931, 
p. 259) report a series of experiments they have been 
conducting during the last eight years to determine what, 
if any, is the volume of flow; where, and by what 
mechanism, is the fluid formed ; and where and how is 
it absorbed. They find that the circulatory dynamic 
mechanism of Schlemm’s canal and its connecting venules 
is measurably dissociable from that of the intra-ocular 
capillaries ; in fact, it is devised precisely to check any 
gross change in intra-ocular pressure being produced by 
alterations in the general arterial or venous pressure. 
The presence of proteins in the anterior chamber was 
shown to diminish the rate of outflow of the aqueous, 
but this rate was increased by congestion and vaso-dilation. 
The authors state that in many cases of intra-ocular 
inflammatory disease the intra-ocular pressure may be 
largely determined by the balance between these two 
conflicting forces. They add that the conclusions they 
have drawn as regards the circulation of the aqueous do 
not conflict in any way with the well-established facts 
regarding the chemical constitution of this fluid, which 
approximates a dialysate of the blood plasma, and tends 
toward thermodynamic equilibrium with the blood ; this, 
however, in no way requires a hydrostatic equilibrium. 
It was not possible to distinguish chemically between an 
equilibrium reached by dialysis, and one resulting approxi- 
mately from combined ultra-filtration and osmotic re- 
absorption. In the main, the barrier between the blood 
and the aqueous must behave as an inert semi-permeable 
membrane, or, when as in the ciliary epithelium the 
barrier is an active one, its activity must be such as to 
affect equally all the constituents of the aqueous. 


522 Etiology of Optic Neuropathies 

A. C. Woops and W. M. Row anv (Journ. Amer. Med. 
Assoc., August 8th, 1931, p. 375), in the term ‘‘ neuro- 
pathy ’’ include primary and secondary optic atrophy, 
retrobulbar neuritis, papillo-macular bundle atrophy, optic 
neuritis, and choked disk. Of 138 neuropathies 27 per 
cent. were due to intracranial tumour ; 5.1 per cent. to 
pseudo-tumour (mainly arachnoiditis) ; 16 per cent. to 
syphilis of the central nervous system ; 0.7 per cent. to 
secondary syphilis ; 10.9 per cent. to arterio-sclerosis ; 
8.1 per cent. to posterior sinus disease ; 6.5 per cent. to 
multiple sclerosis ; 2.9 per cent. to focal infection ; 4.4 
per cent. to toxic amblyopia ; 1.5 per cent. to Leber’s 
disease ; 1.5 per cent. associated with mental retardation 
but with no pathological factor ; 1.5 per cent. to intra- 
cranial aneurysm ; 5.1 per cent. to miscellaneous condi- 
tions ; and 8.1 per cent. undetermined. Of the intra- 
Cranial group 37 per cent. were pituitary tumours ; one 
of these patients had primary optic atrophy in one eye, 
and choked disk in the other. One case of cerebral tumour 
Was accompanied by primary optic atrophy. All those 


with pineal tumours had oculomotor involvement. In 
view of the recent controversy about the relative 
etiological importance of multiple sclerosis and posterior 
sinus disease, it is interesting to note the percentage 
incidence of these two groups in the above table. The 
authors believe that the figures given are too high for 
intracranial tumour, and too low for syphilis. 


523 Shortening Operations in Concomitant Squint 

L. C. Peter (Arch. of Ophthalmol., Sept»mber, 1931, 
p. 380) states that defective fusion faculty forms the 
predisposing, and errors of refraction or other factors the 
determining, cause. While central vision can be restored 
at the age of 6, and fusion at 7, all forms of treatment 
give the best results before the age of 6. Peter describes 
tendon-tucking (giving a correction of 10-15 degrees) as 
being more applicable to heterophoria ; 00 ten-day catgut 
should be used. He advises resection (Reese), and/or 
advancement (Worth), for the best end-results. Resection 
gives 10-15 degrees, and advancement 15-25 degrees of 
correction. Pure tenotomy is not advisable, and recession 
should not reduce convergence beyond the requirements 
of sustained near work. A convergent squint of 10 degrees 
calls for resection or tucking ; of 15 degrees, resection or 
possibly advancement ; of 20 degrees, advancement with 
perhaps recession ; of 25-30 degrees, double advancement 
or advancement and recession ; and of 30 degrees or more, 
double advancement with single or double recession. The 
same procedures are 30-40 per cent. less effective in 
divergent squint. 


524 Treatment of Retinal Detachment 

L. Coppez (Le Scalpel, July 25th, 1931, p. 925) reviews 
the various ineffectual forms of treatment of idiopathic 
retinal detachment which preceded the advent of Gonin’s 
technique. Medical treatment included complete rest, 
compression bandages, induction of sweating of the scalp, 
insistence on a salt-free diet, and the employment of 
subconjunctival injections. Surgical treatment comprised 
simple sclerotic puncture ; puncture, with aspiration of 
the subretinal fluid ; trephining ; cauterization ; incisions 
of the vitreous ; and injections of subretinal or other 
fluids into the vitreous. Gonin believes that detachment 
follows the formation of a hole or holes in the retina, 
which, though always present, and sometimes far removed 
from the site of the detachment, may require many 
examinations before being detected. The distance of the 
tear from the ora serrata in disk-diameters, and its 
meridian, must be accurately determined before an opera- 
tion is undertaken. Cases unfavourable for operation are 
those with a long history, with very large, posterior, or 
multiple holes, and with large separations at the ora 
serrata. Favourable cases have a short history, and a 
single, well-marked, accessible hole. Gonin reported 
50 per cent. of cures in favourable, and 10 per cent. in 
unfavourable cases ; Coppez states now that he has had 
similar results from using Gonin’s technique. 
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525 Late Effects of Pregnancy Toxaemias 
C. H. Peckuam and M. L. Stout (Bull. Johns Hopkins 
Hosp., October, 1931, p. 225) record a study of the late 
effects of the toxaemias, excluding vomiting and eclampsia, 
based on a series of 545 consecutive deliveries of toxaemic 
patients. Of these, 343 were examined four months to 
four years after delivery, and definite chronic nephritis 
was found in 40 per cent. This sequel appeared more 
frequently in the older age groups, and among multiparae ; 
two-thirds of the cases of non-nephritic toxaemia were in 
women under the age of 25, and two-thirds were primi- 
parae. Marked hypertension (systolic reading 200 mm. 


or more, and diastolic 150 mm. or more) was more fre- 
quently associated with nephritis, though an occasional 
case of pre-eclampsia was found with such a reading. 





Neither albuminuria nor the presence or absence of casts 
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in the urine had prognostic significance. |The blood 
pressure is higher on discharge in the nephritic type as 
a rule, but many women who have nephritis leave hospital 
with a normal blood pressure. Even as late as six weeks 
after delivery many normal women still have hypertension 
and albuminuria, while a few nephritic patients appear 
to be normal in these respects. Almost one-fifth of the 
women who were ultimately diagnosed as nephritic were 
known to be normal until after the seventh month ; this 
would seem to indicate that chronic renal damage may 
be a result of the toxaemic process. The authors conclude 
that, excluding vomiting and eclampsia, one out of every 
three women seen with a toxaemia of pregnancy will be 
found ultimately fo have nephritis. Except in perfectly 
obvious cases it seems better to defer the final diagnosis 
until four months after delivery, although a diagnosis 
intelligently made at the time of discharge from hospital 
is only incorrect in one case out of nine. 


526 Acute Haemorrhage from Myoma of the Cervix 

G. FromMo.t (Zentralbl. f. Gvndk., October 3rd, 1931, 
p. 2951) describes the case of a 2-para, aged 33, whose 
menses were somewhat profuse, but in whom a pelvic 
tumour was believed to be the uterus of six months’ 
pregnancy. Subsequently a large cervical myoma was 
recognized ; the contemplated hysterectomy had to be 
performed urgently in consequence of a profuse haemor- 
rhage (the first), which led within twenty-four hours to 
extreme collapse. The bleeding was found to have come 
from a ruptured vein on the intrauterine surface of the 
myoma, not far from the internal os. 


527 Treatment of Ureteral Fistula 

According to F. Montuoro (Riv. d’Ostet. e Ginecol. Prat., 
September, 1931, p. 371) unfavourable opinions which 
have lately been expressed concerning the utility of 
uretero-cystostomy in treatment of ureteral fistula are not 
altogether justified. It is true that such operations, per- 
formed a generation ago, were followed by stenosis at 
the anastomosis, but, as Rinaldi has recently pointed 
out, the operation demands consideration of the clinical 
as well as of the hydraulic circumstances. It is useless 
where the renal function on the affected side is already 
impaired by infection or otherwise, but, undertaken early 
(the kidney function having been proved to be still sound), 
it has led to five to ten years’ survival, with persistence 
of function both of the kidney and of the stoma. These 
results have been obtained by Italian surgeons ; they 
adopt the Boari technique—transperitoneal approach, and 
extraperitoneal uretero-cystostomy in which a metal 
button is used. 
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528 The Permeability of the Meningeal Barrier 
G. Ramon and P. Descompey (C. R. Soc. de Biologie, 
October 23rd, 1931, p. 358) immunized horses with tetanus 
or diphtheria anatoxin ; they then tested the antitoxin 
content of the blood serum and, at the same time, of the 
cerebro-spinal fluid. Antitoxin was always found in the 
cerebro-spinal fluid, but as a rule only in about one- 
hundredth the amount of that in the serum. Experiments 
in rabbits showed that only about 1/10,000 of the 
quantity of antitoxin passed into the cerebro-spinal fluid. 
In the dog, according to Debré and Lemaire, the relation 
of the serum to the spinal fluid antitoxin is about 1 to 500. 
Working with horses the authors tested the permeability 
of the meninges to tetanus toxin itself. By the intra- 
venous route 40 c.cm. of toxin were injected into a horse, 
and two days later, when the first symptoms of tetanus 
became evident, the amount of toxin in the blood and 
in the spinal fluid was tested by guinea-pig inoculation. 
It was found that 0.1 c.cm. of serum and 10 c.cm. of 
spinal fluid were fatal. The ratio of toxicity was there- 


fore 100 to t, the same ratio in fact as was found with 
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a, 
antitoxin. The meningeal barrier prevents in 

measure the passage of proteins from the blood to the 
subarachnoid space ; it has very little effect in the Opposite 
direction. Rabbits injected with tetanus toxin or antitoxin 
into the subarachnoid space were bled a few hours later + 
the greater part of the toxin or antitoxin was found #1 
the blood. . 


529 Methylene Blue as a Test for Bilirubin 
According to Franke, methylene blue is a sensitive Teagent 
for the presence of bilirubin ; the test is performed 
dropping a 0.2 per cent. watery solution into 5 c.cm. urine 
In the presence of bilirubin a green colour is produced 
and the number of drops necessary before this turns ty 
blue affords a rough indication of the amount of bilirubig 
present. J. Serpe and K. Zink (Deut. med. Woch. 
October 9th, 1931, p. 1744) report the results of a serig 
of tests on 100 urines. <A result of more than 10 dp 
is recorded as strongly positive, 2 to 10 drops weakly 
positive, and 1 drop negative. They found a strongly 
positive reaction in all liver conditions associated with 
jaundice, including catarrhal jaundice, syphilis, carcinoma 
and cirrhosis of the liver, and severe congestion. Weakly 
positive reactions occurred in pernicious anaemia, lead 
poisoning, malaria, cholelithiasis, influenza, and slighte 
cases of congestion. The tests were all controlled by the 
iodine reaction, which was found to be not nearly » 
sensitive. The methylene blue test thus appears to be 
a delicate test for minor degrees of jaundice, and live 
disease, and can be used in a roughly quantitative manner 
to follow the course of the illness. There are fallacies jn 
the case of blood-stained urines, and in patients who have — 
received the anthraquinone group of drugs. A patient 
with nephrolithiasis, who had been treated with trypa 
flavine, also gave a weakly positive reaction. The nature | 
of the test is discussed ; it appears to*be largely a case 
of colour mixture, but may depend to some extent on 
the oxidation of bilirubin. 


530 Fat Atrophy following Insulin Injections 

J. R. Wittrams (Journ. Lab. and Clin. Med., September, 
1931, p. 1191) maintains that patients receiving insulin 
treatment should be frequently examined. When one site 
(most commonly the thigh) is repeatedly injected, the sense 
of pain is lost, and untoward effects may be produced. 
A case is recorded in which marked atrophy of the sub 
cutaneous fat on both thighs ensued after insulin injec- 
tions. The atrophy disappeared, being replaced by fresh 
fat, when new areas for each injection were employed. 
The cause of this atrophy is unknown. _ Fischer and 
Rabinowitch suggest that the insulin may injure - the 
covering membrane of the fat cells, thus releasing the fat 
globules ; these act as foreign bodies, and result in the 
formation of histocytes which assume lipophagic activity. 
Possibly, a low-grade inflammation, due to the repeated 
injections, may cause a disappearance of the soft aveolar 
tissue, and its subsequent replacement by scar tissue 
Nerve injury with consequent atrophy is another poss 
bility. Williams emphasizes the necessity of admonishing 
patients about constantly changing the injection site 
He doubts the wisdom of permitting untrained diabetics 
to use insulin. 


H. A. Kemp (Journ. Amer. Med. Assoc., September 12th, 
1931, p. 775) alludes to the view maintained by Maxty, 
Shelmire and Dove, and Dyer, Rumreich, and Badget, 
that endemic or New World typhus is transmitted by the 
rat flea, and records the following experiments. Guinee 
pigs, inoculated with fleas removed from rats which had 
been trapped at a typhus focus, developed lesions charat 
teristic of endemic typhus. The animals which had’ 
covered from an attack produced by this virus were found 


531 Endemic Typhus and the Rat Flea : 
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to be immune to a strain of typhus virus, obtained from 
the blood of a human patient with endemic typhus. Like 
wise, animals which were immune to blood virus wet 
also immune to the strain of rat flea virus obtained by 
guinea-pig inoculations. : 
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Medicine 
532 The Significance of Large Q-Waves in the 
Electrocardiogram 
fF. A. Witrus (Amer. Heart Journ., August, 1931, 


p. 723) has correlated the clinical findings in patients 
showing enlargement of the Q-wave in Lead III of the 
dectrocardiogram. In his selection of tracings he has 
observed the following criteria of Pardee: (1) that only 
normal or left axis deviation was present ; (2) the down- 
ward excursion of the Q-wave in Lead III was the initial 
deflection and more than 25 per cent. of the greatest 
RS excursion ; and (3) tracings with notching deformity 
of the QRS in Lead III were excluded. Among the 300 
patients studied, only 0.1 per cent. had apparently 
normal hearts. In 89 per cent., hypertensive and arterio- 
sclerotic heart disease was present, and this group included 
patients with or without the anginal syndrome. The 
remaining group of 11 per cent. was composed of a variety 
of conditions, such as exophthalmic goitre, syphilitic 
gortitis with insufficiency, and rheumatic heart disease. 
These were in general diseases that might throw a strain 
on the left ventricle. Pathological control was available 
in only nine of the cases ; in eight there was considerable 
hypertrophy. The fact that four hearts showed no 
coronary changes supported the view that hypertensive 
disease was the dominant factor in the production of 
an enlarged Q-wave in Lead III. In two-thirds of the 
patients no other electrocardiographic abnormality was 
present, permitting the conclusion that this abnormality 
might be considered an additional diagnostic sign. The 
author has empioyed as a control for his series a com- 
posite group of e'ectrocardiograms made from 977 normal 
individuals ; in only 0.2 per cent. of this group were 
large Q-waves found in Lead III. 


533 Contagiousness of Herpes Zoster 

M. EscaRAvaGE (Thése de Paris, 1931, No. 426), who 
reords an illustrative case, and reviews the literature, 
states that the epidemic occurrence of herpes zoster has 
lng been known, having been described by Celsus, Pliny, 
and Scribonius Largus. The true epidemics must be 
distinguished from the false, which are due to the 
coincidence of the same adjuvant causes, as in the case 
of epidemics of zoster in patients treated by arsenic or 
tuberculin. There do not appear to be any special 
etiological factors in zoster epidemics, the age, Sex, season, 
and occupation being indifferent. The contagiousness of 
zoster is much less evident than its epidemic character, 
as hitherto only nine cases have been recorded, a!though 
Trousseau was the first to describe an example. Recent 
study of the relations between zoster and varicella has 
shown that the duration of the incubation period is about 
a fortnight ; in at least two of the cases collected by the 
present author the incubation period was the same. 


534 Circulatory Failure in Diabetic Coma 

A. Perrers (Deut. med. Woch., August 28th, 1931, 
P. 1499) agrees with the generally accepted view that 
the threat to the general circulation in diabetic coma 
atses from the acidosis, polyuria, and disturbance of 
the carbohydrate metabolism. Circulatory failure, a 
‘oMmon premonitory symptom of impending coma, may 
cur suddenly after effort, but coma may appear without 
waning when conditions seem favourable. It may result 
M syncope leading to typical diabetic coma which, though 
delayed, is inevitably fatal. Peipers describes the case 
of a man, aged 57, who had had symptoms of diabetes 





for twelve months, and was on dietetic treatment. The 

our of acetone in the breath was observed for about 
three weeks before coma supervened ; he was very 
‘Maciated, and there was ocular hypotonus ; the pupils 





| provement, but he died two hours later. 
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were contracted, but reacted to light. The typical deep 
inspiration was present, and the pulse was small, soft, 
and rapid. The blood sugar figure was 450 mg. The 
patient was given insulin (50 units) and, simultaneously, 
glucose by the mouth. Hypoglycaemia supervened, 
accompanied by profuse sweating, tonic spasm, and 
jactitation ; coarse bubbling pulmonary rales indicated 
serious circulatory failure. G!ucose was administered by 
the nasal tube, the syncopal symptoms subsided rapidly, 
and the circulation improved. Seven hours later the 
b'ood sugar had risen to 600 mg., and two hours after- 
wards the man regained consciousness. Later he com- 
plained of severe thirst. Exertion produced dyspnoea, 
but the respiration improved, the rales disappeared, he 
was able to speak, and the acetone odour had disappeared. 
A glycerin injection produced a copious stool, but he 
then coilapsed suddenly, with stertorous respiration. 
Cardiac stimulants and adrenaline produced transient im- 
Peipers con- 
siders that the sudden collapse after obvious clinical 
improvement was due to respiratory failure, induced by 
cerebral anaemia secondary to sudden lowering of the 
intra-abdominal pressure after defaecation, and consequent 
flushing of the splanchnic circulation. 


535 Complications of Diabetes 
F. D. Murpuy and G. F. Moxon (Amer. Journ. Med. Sci., 
September, 1931, p. 301) believe that a diagnosis of 
diabetes alone is often incomplete ; when the progress 
of a diabetic patient is unsatisfactory after he has been 
rendered sugar-free, the possibility of a complicaticn being 
present must be seriously considered. An analysis of 827 
cases of diabetes showed that 681 (82.37 per cent.) were 
complicated by one or more diseases, and, of these, 428 
patients (69.2 per cent.) died. The 75 various complications 
are discussed under the following seven headings: diabetic 
coma, cardio-renal vascular diseases, infections other than 
gangrene, pulmonary tuberculosis, carcinoma, syphilis, 
and miscellaneous complications, such as epilepsy and 
hyperthyroidism. A complication usually interferes with 
the welfare of a diabetic patient, and indicates the pro- 
bability of a fatal termination of the case. Hence, the 


' early recognition and treatment, as well as prevention, 





of complications is highly important. E. L. SEvrincHaus 
(ibid., p. 311) also presents a study of 500 diabetics, 
90 of whom died. The causes of death, in the order of im- 
portance, include sepsis, cardio-vascular renal disease, and 
coma ; gas gangrene occurred only three times, and tuber- 
culosis was infrequent. Pyogenic infection after gangrene, 
and pneumonia, were the commonest septic processes lead- 
ing to death. Pains in the extremities were found in 36 per 
cent., and diminished or absent pateliar reflexes in 46 per 
cent. Transitory visual disturbances were noted in 38 per 
cent. Ketosis at the time of the first examination 
indicates the need of insulin, its absence implying that 
this form of treatment is unnecessary. 


536 Phosphaturia 
L. H. Baretz (New York State Journ. of Med., September 
Ist, 1931, p. 1084) discusses persistent non-infected phos- 
phaturia producing a cioudy alkaline urine, and associated 
with neurasthenia and intestinal derangement. The condi- 
tion is caused by an absolute increase in the earthy 
phosphates, owing to an inability of the large bowel to 
excrete the normal amount ; there may also be a low- 
grade infection of the prostate or seminal vesicles requir- 
ing routine massage for the removal of the foci. In 
the non-infected variety, dietary treatment funda- 
mental ; the urine must be kept acid, and the a'kaline 
tide be reduced by the omission or reduction of base- 
forming foods, such as vegetables and fruits, and increas- 
ing the meats and cereals. Any concomitant intestinal 
disorder must be dealt with, such as constipation and 
colitis, so that normal calcium excretion eee the 
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intestinal tract may be produced, with a tendency to 
normal phosphatic urinary excretion. Medicinally, acid 
sodium phosphate or some other urinary acidifier should 
be given. Since there is frequently an associated neurosis, 
it is important that any psychic factor should be removed. 
Cystoscopic treatment is usually unnecessary, unless 
indicated by persistent renal colic or vesical symptomato- 
logy. Reports of three cases are given to illustrate the 
syndrome of phosphaturia with associated renal cotic, 
excessive vegetable diet, intestinal disorder, and prostatic 
or seminal vesicular infection. 


537 Catarrhal Gingivitis 

R. E. Pert (Wien. klin. Woch., September 4th, 1931, 
p- 1136) describes a constant type of gingivitis which 
formed part of a syndrome observed in seven cases in 
November- March, 1930-31. The preliminary symptoms 
were a day’s malaise preceding a coryza, generally more 
marked on one side than the other, and a labial herpes. 
There followed an acute and painful gingivitis, generally 
also unilateral, a mild trachitis, occasionally bronchitis, 
and a recurrence of the labial herpes. The condition was 
generally associated with mild pyrexia, and subsided in 
a few days. In all but one of the cases the nasal secre- 
tion, the purulent deposit on the gums, and the sputum 
were examined bacteriologically, and in each case a short 
non-motile Gram-negative bacillus was found, belonging 
to the Pasteurella group of organisms ; this is regarded 
as the cause of the syndrome described. The organism 
was not present in a control series of cases of coryza in 
which the characteristic gingivitis did not occur. 


538 Tularaemic Meningitis 
J. O. Haztre and A. E. O..Nem (Journ. Amer. Med. 
Assoc., September 5th, 1931, p. 704), who record an illus- 
trative case, state that apart from five fatal cases of 
tularaemia mentioned by Francis, which terminated with 
meningeal symptoms, no previous example of meningitis 
due to B. tularense has been recorded. Their patient 
was a man, aged 45, who developed meningitis secondary 
to a sore on the left thumb. B. tularense was found in 
the exudate from the thumb, and in the turbid cerebro- 
spinal fluid. The blood serum agglutinated a B. tularense 
antigen in a dilution of 1 in 40. Inoculation of guinea-pigs 
with the exudation from the thumb and the cerebro-spinal 
fluid produced typical tularaemia with the characteristic 
lesions. 





Surgery 





539 Etiology and Prognosis of Septic Empyema 
E. Scuitpr (Upsala Lékarefér. Férhand., September 21st, 
1931, p. 1) records his observations on 289 cases of 
septic empyema treated at the Upsala Surgical Clinic 
during the period 1916-29. All cases complicated by 
tuberculosis, actinomycosis, or tumour were excluded ; 
282 were recent cases, 4 were recurrences, and only 3 were 
chronic cases. A considerable increase in the incidence 
of empyema occurred in the years when influenza was 
prevalent. Nearly 50 per cent. of the cases were found 
in the first 20 years of life, and over 70 per cent. in the 
first 30 years. The number of female cases showed a 
continuous rise with advance in age, while the number 
of male cases increased sharply about the 20th year as 
the result of influenza. More than 85 per cent. were 
undoubtedly, or probably, due to primary disease of the 
lung, and in more than 9 per cent. the etiology was 
obscure ; the remainder were secondary to trauma, 
pyaemia, infections of the thorax, or abdominal disease. 
In only a small number of cases was the empyema caused 
by rupture of a pulmonary abscess. Streptococcal infec- 
tions were more numerous than any other infection. 
Typical complications occurred in 59 cases, nearly 60 per 
cent. of which ended fatally. Pulmonary and _ pleural 
complications on the opposite side were noted in more 
than 12 per cent. Nine patients, of whom five recovered, 
were treated by puncture, but the operation mainly used 
was subperiosteal resection of a rib, or intercostal incision, 
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and open drainage. Local anaesthesia was chi | 
employed, and only in a few cases, especially in childreg, 
was a general anaesthetic thought desirable. Pe 
recovery resulted in at least 76 per cent. of the aciite 
cases ; recurrence ensued in 32 cases (over 11 per cent) 
Pain followed the operation in more than 5 ‘per cog 
and thoracic deformity in more than 6 per cent. Of thos. 
who made a permanent recovery. Transient or permane 
loss of the working capacity resulted in more than 7 
cent., 10 per cent. showed tuberculous changes jp 
lung, and 4 extensive bronchiectasis. The morta 
among the acute cases was about 17 per cent., and the 
total mortality 18.6 per cent. The mortality was 
between the ages of 6 and 30 years, and very high during 
the first two years of life. ‘3 
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540 Perinephritic Abscess ‘ 
L. G. RiGLerR and M. H. Manson (Amer. Journ, Surg, 
September, 1931, p. 459) classify cases of perinephrit 
abscess into two groups: those of renal and _ those g 
extrarenal origin. Nineteen cases are reported, of whi 
two were renal in origin ; 16 were extrarenal, and one wy 
doubtful. The diagnosis of this condition is extr 
difficult, and accounts, to a certain extent, for the high 
mortality. In the series under review the average time 
from the onset of symptoms to the admittance int: 
hospital of the patient was 22.5 days. The most comma 
symptoms are chills, fever, malaise, loss of weight, an 
backache, with, possibly, tenderness in the lumbar region, 
spasm of the erector spinae group of muscles, and a fal 
ness or bulging posteriorly between the twelfth rib an 
the crest of the ilium. The average age in the 
reported was 32, and in all but one case operative treat 
ment was undertaken. The youngest patient was 2 yeas 
old. In this case the original diagnosis was tuberculoyg 
hip disease, since the first symptom was an apparent 
lameness, followed by inability to walk and a tendengy 
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to flexion of the right thigh. An x-ray examination 5 
of considerable value in diagnosis ; it was used in eleven 
cases of the series. An obscuration of the psoas musde 
shadow with a loss of kidney outline was observed ; this 
was due, probably, to infiltration and oedema of the fatty 
corpuscles. Upward displacement of the diaphragm, and 
evidence of displacement of the colon, may also & 
observed. Scoliosis of the lumbar spine was present f 
a slight degree in four cases. The x-ray signs are fe 
quently absent, or doubtful, up to ten days after the 
onset of symptoms ; they are almost always _ preset 
within fourteen days. Out of the 19 cases under review, 
15 were treated by lumbar drainage, one by drainage 
following appendicectomy, and two by _ nephrectomy; 
all the patients made good recoveries. |The remaining 
patient died from a uraemia abscess, which was found 
at the post-mortem examination. " 





541 Perforated Duodenal Ulcer 

V. Paucuet (Rev. de Chir., September, 1931, p. 19) 
emphasizes the importance of early diagnosis of atl 
duodenal ulcer before it has had time to perforate, i 
order that operative treatment may be given as quitkl 
as possible. Before perforation, there is usually a histoy 
of indigestion and genera! disorder of varying seventy 
palpation of the abdomen reveals a localized mused 
contraction of the abdominal wall. The symptoms wilt 
show that perforation of the ulcer has taken place 

unmistakable: a sudden violent pain in the epigastnull 
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ee js the operation of choice, but when the perforation 
* large, a gastro-enterostomy must also be performed. 
ra anterior anastomosis is advised, and drainage of the 

itoneal cavity is usually necessary. Jejunal ulcer 
occurs as a late complication in 3 to 4 per cent. of cases 
where a gastro-enterostomy has been. performed. The 
only treatment in these cases is by an extensive gastrec- 
tomy, which is a severe and prolonged operation. 


542 Bilharzia Infestation of the Renal Pelvis 
A. pe Luca (Arch. Ital. di Urol., September, 1931, p. 74) 
records the first case on record of bilharziosis of the renal 
vis. The patient was a man, aged 27, who after 
serving as a soldier at Leros in Greece underwent uretero- 
jithotomy for ureteral calculus and nephrostomy. The 
operation was followed by the formation of a fistula and 
rise of temperature, for which a second operation was 
performed three years after the first, the diagnosis then 
being subacute pyelonephritis. On removal of the 
kidney, fibro-lipomatous changes were found in it, together 
with a papillomatous appearance of the renal pelvis, 
which revealed the characteristic ova of bilharzia. 
Recovery ensued. 


543 Epithelio-sarcoma of the Gall-bladder 

Malignant tumours of the gall-bladder of mixed epithelio- 
sarcomatous structure are of exceptional occurrence, and 
only one case has hitherto been reported (by Landsteiner 
in 1907). A. KLEINKNECHT, V. NESSMANN, and C. OBER- 
unc (Bull. de l’Assoc. Frang. pour V' Etude du Cancer, 
Jey, 1931, p. 476) record another case of this nature in 
awoman, aged 69. The condition was acute, the patient 
dying about nine weeks after the onset of symptoms. 
Nineteen days before death, a very large gall-bladder was 
removed. The tumour proved to be a fusiform cellular 
arcoma, infiltrated in many parts by epithelioma. The 
authors believe that there had not been a change of the 
aroma to an epithelioma, but that the two growths, 
though intimately connected, were distinct and had 
evolved simultaneously with a predominance of the 
surcomatous elements. The liver was studded with similar 
metastatic nodules, and evidences of carcinomatous peri- 
tonitis were noted. Simple sarcoma of the gall-bladder 
ig also extremely rare. The cases reported show that 
these neoplasms attack especially aged women, that the 
gall-bladder becomes enormously enlarged, and that the 
growths have a tendency to give rise to metastases, 
especially in the liver. Various types have been noted, 
the most common being the fusiform-ce!led variety. 


544 Fracture of the Acetabulum 

G. LuccHEsE (Arch. Iial. di Chir., August, 1931, p. 719) 
records, with skiagrams, six cases of fracture of the 
acetabulum. In one case the fracture extended into the 
illum without dislocation of the femur; in four the fracture 
was limited to the base of the acetabulum, and in three 
of these the head of the femur entered the pelvis. In 
the sixth case the fracture was confined to the rim, and 
associated with dislocation. In addition to the cases 
recorded by the author, he has collected references to 
170 similar cases. Since the introduction of radiography 
more cases have been recorded ; owing to the recognition 
of the less severe types, and to improvement in treatment, 
the prognosis of these cases is not so gloomy as it used to 
be. Much depends on the degree of concomitant injury, 
‘specially in those cases where the head is driven into 
the pelvis. The injury is usually brought about by falls 
® the trochanter ; in some cases there may be possibly 
a certain degree of friability in the acetabulum. The 
dislocation may be direct or secondary, and is commonest 
When the rim of the acetabulum is affected. In these 
tases reduction of the dislocation is essential, and great 
Cte must be taken to avoid recurrence. In the intra- 
Pévic dislocations reduction does not seem to be always 
Mcessary ; in the author’s three cases quite good results 
Were obtained without any attempt at reduction. Lucchese 
dscusses the question whether it is advisable to perform 
af open operation in the intrapelvic dislocations, and 
Concludes that except in special cases this is inadvisable ; 
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where the concomitant injuries are serious an open opera- 
tion is impossib'e. It is these injuries which are the cause 
of bad results, rather than the dislocation. The diagnosis 
rests ultimately on radiography, but ecchymosis of the 
scrotum, flattening of the trochanter, tumefaction in the 
iliac fossa, and diminution of the distance between the 
anterior iliac spine and the trochanter, as well as’ between 
the symphisis pubis and the trochanter, may suggest the 
nature of the injury. 





Therapeutics 





545 Combination of Digitalis: with Ephedrine 

As it had been observed that a few patients who received 
therapeutic doses of digitalis showed untoward effects 
when small daily doses of ephedrine were given, C. A. 
JOHNSON and N. C. Gireerr (Journ. Amer. Med. Assoc., 
May 16th, 1931, p. 1668) assumed that the simultaneous 
exhibition of the two drugs might cause dangerous results. 
They accordingly performed a series of experiments on 
dogs to determine this question. The drugs employed 
were ephedrine hydrochloride, digilutea, digitol, and 
ouabain. The results and certain clinical observations 
showed that such undesirab!e or even dangerous effects 
are apt to occur. The combined effect of these. drugs 
may be merely a summation effect of two cardiac poisons 
acting on the irritability or conductivity of the cardiac 
tissue. Death in the dogs was apparently due to sudden 
cerebral anaemia consequent on ventricular fibrillation. 
The authors conclude that when digitalis is being used 
in cardiac conditions, ephedrine should be avoided or be 
given only with extreme caution. 


546 Oleo-chryso therapy 

Since the success attending the administration of bismuth 
in oily suspensions or so'utions has been much greater 
than in aqueous ones, F. Lepeur and H. Mo tarp (Paris 
Méd., August 29th, 1931, p. 167) suggest that the employ- 
ment of gold salts in a similar vehicle should be fo'lowed 
by equaliy better results. As in the case of bismuth, 
the resorption and elimination of the salt will be much 
slower, and, consequently, its action much more pro- 
longed ; moreover, it will be better tolerated. The work 
of other authorities on the use of oily suspensions of gold 
salts is reviewed. The present authors recommend the 
following suspension: solganal B (an organic combination 
of gold discovered by Feldt) 1 gram with oil of nuts 
10 c.cem. An intramuscular injection of 2 c.cm. of this 
mixture is given three times a week. The injections, if made 
very slowly, are almost painless, and the results obtained 
in the treatment of syphilis, tuberculides, cutaneous tuber- 
culosis, and psoriasis have been markedly superior to 
those by other methods. Accidents (mucous and cutan- 
eous infiltrations of gold, albuminuria, icterus) are excep- 
tional. The authors are now investigating its use in 
pulmonary tuberculosis, especially in gold-resistant sub- 
jects, and in those who tolerate badly the usual gold 
medication. 

547 Strophanthin Therapy 
F. Grtneaum (Med. Journ. and Record, October 7th, 
1931, p. 320) advocates the employment of intravenous 
strophanthin therapy in chronic heart insufficiency as 
practised extensively with satisfactory results in German 
clinics by specialists and by general practitioners. He 
believes that in all cases in which digitalis effects an im- 
provement, strophanthin is equally effective. It is particu- 
larly valuable in those cases which respond insufficiently, 
or not at all, to digitalis, and to which it would be unsafe 
to administer digitalis in such large amounts as would 
be necessary to restore the circulatory function. Provided 
that there has been no digitalis medication for at least 
forty-eight hours previously, a single intravenous dose 
of 0.5 mg. is safe, but this is best administered in the 
form of two doses of 0.25 mg. given night and morning 
on the first day, and possibly repeated on the second 
day. The single dose of 0.5 mg. is then repeated at 
first daiiy, and later every second day according to the 
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therapeutic result. If dehydration and the reduction of 
oedema proceed too slowly, diuresis can be promoted 
by combining intravenous injections of salyrgan with the 
strophanthin. While by this means alone, rather than 
by the internal digitalis medication, can the optimum 
therapeutic effect be obtained in severe cases of cardiac 
decompensation, the method is also said to be of value 
in milder grades of cardiac insufficiency, since the 
capability of precise dosage of strophanthin is greater 
than with digitalis preparations. 


548 Indications for Follicular Hormone Therapy 

W. ScHOELLER, M. Dourn, and W. Hontwec (Adie. 
Journ. Med. Sci., September, 1931, p. 326) discuss the 
chemistry ‘and action of the follicular hormone, and 
suggest various methods of administering it. Animal 
experiments appear to justify its being given by the 
mouth in human patients.  Climacteric changes form 
the chief indication for its use ; it was also found to 
benefit conditions arising from the partial or complete 
artificial suppression of ovarian functien. The retief of 
vasomotor disturbances is most important, but cutaneous 
manifestations, intestinal symptoms, and arthritic condi- 
tions are also alleviated. Mental changes, especially 
the frequently occurring psychic depression, are also 
benefited owing to the generalized tonic effect of the 
hormone. Menstrual disorders are an indication for this 
treatment ; the hormone has been proved capable of re- 
establishing a regular menstrual cycle. The follicular 
hormone alone wiil fail to produce those effects which 
depend on its association with the corpus luteum 
hormone. It is contraindicated in cases of primary 
amenorrhoea due to complete absence of development 
otf the sexual organs, and in cases of amenorrhoea 
secondary to such conditions as advanced pulmonary 
tuberculosis and cachexia. 


549 Iodine in Exophthalmic Goitre 

W. O. THompson and Puese K. Tuompson (Arch. Int. 
Med., September, 1931, p. 351) record observations upon 
the development of refractoriness to iodine in exoph- 
thalmic goitre. Contrary to the prevailing impression 
that the nervous manifestations are brought under com- 
plete control while iodine is being administered in excess, 
irrespective of the basal metabolic rate, notes of cases 
are given in which the patients after a marked initial 
response to this treatment became completely refractory 
to it. One patient, after showing a remission, became 
completely refractory to a dose of 6 mg. of iodine daily, 
while four others became partially so during its prolonged 
administration in doses of from 6 mg. to 250 mg. daily. 
In four out of the five the refractoriness disappeared 
within twenty-four davs when the iodine was omitted. 
One patient who was operated upon, when the metabolism 
was rising rapidly during continuous iodine administration, 
died about forty hours afterwards from a typical post- 
operative crisis, which was indistinguishable from those 
previously seen in patients to whom no iodine had been 
given. These reactions of refractoriness appeared to be 
more characteristic of severe than of mild cases. In 
severe cases the authors believe that an operation is 
indicated as soon as a maximum reduction in the basal 
metabolic rate occurs. When this is markedly increased 
during the administration of iodine, the operation should 
be postponed until three or four weeks after the suspen- 
sion of iodine treatment, the patient resting in bed, to 
allow the refractoriness to disappear. The iodine 
administration is resumed before the operation. 


550 Treatment of Chronic Myelogenous Leukaemia 

R. G. Gites (Radiology, October, 1931, p. 764) emphasizes 
the importance of treating the leukaemic process in 
chronic myelogenous leukaemia, as well as the secondary 
anaemia. In addition to dieting, general ultra-violet 
treatment, the administration of iron and arsenic, and 
the employment of blood transfusion, irradiation of the 
spleen, chest, and the long bones is recommended as being 
one of the most hopeful procedures in securing and 
prolonging remissions. The author has noted on more 
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than one occasion that, even after the disease has finally ’ 


become refractory to the longer x-ray wave-lengths, the 
more penetrating short wave-length rays can be relied 
upon to give further remission from the Symptoms 
Splenectomy does not modify the evolution of the disease 
or alter the leucocytosis, but irradiation brings the blood 
formula towards the normal for longe. or shorter Periods 
The frequency of such irradiations should be controlled 
by leucocytic determinations, the results of which should 
not be allowed to fall below 30,000 per c.mm. The 
smallest effective dose should be determined, and then 
be used until repeated observation indicates that a heayje 
form of irradiation has become necessary. 





Anaesthetics 





551 Pre-operative Hypnosis in Children 

Mary E. Borsrorp (Anesthesia and Analgesia, Septem. 
ber-October, 1931, p. 221) advocates the oral ad ministry. 
tion of sodium iso-amylethyl-barbiturate to children 3 
a pre-operative hypnotic. The advantages of the drug 
in adults having been fully established, it was. given tp 
50 children between the ages of 2 and 14, in doses of 
1.5 to 9 grains according to age, weight, blood pressure, 
and -the general physical condition. Except in one cag 
of oesophageal stricture (when it was introduced through 
the gastrostomy feeding tube) it was administered jg 
capsules or solution by the mouth half an_ hour. befor 
the operations ; these included tonsillectomies,  maastoi¢ 
ectomies, cystoscopies, orthopaedic operations, — sings 
irrigations, and circumcisions. | No other preliminary 
hypnotic was employed, and the routine dose of morphine 
and atropine was omitted. Nitrous oxide induction and 
ether anaesthesia were used for the stonsillectomies and 
nitrous oxide and oxygen for other operations. Blood 
pressure observations showed a systolic fall of 2 to 9 mm, 
in 39 cases, and a rise of 4 to 12mm. in 11 cases, 
Transitory acidosis occurred in two instances in whieh 
pre-operative alkalization had not been effected. From 
these observations the author concludes that the -dnig 
is a safe pre-operative hypnotic for children, and “that 
it is more effective than opium derivatives in preventing 
fear, with its immediate effects upon the induction and 
depth of the anaesthesia and upon Jater morbidity. 


552 Percaine Anaesthesia 

E. Tuomsen (Ugeskrifi for Laeger, September 10th, 19, 
p. 922) reviews the first 50 cases in his hospital in which 
percaine was used as a regional or local anaesthetic. The 
advantages it possesses over novocain-suprarenin include 
an almost instantaneous and protracted effect, comparative 
cheapness, and the fact that it has not to be supplemented 
by adrenaline. But percaine is said to be about five times 
as toxic as cocaine, as well as being ten times as effective 
as an anaesthetic. On account of its toxicity, care must 
be taken not to inject it into a vein. The ages of the 
first 50 patients ranged from 14 to 84, and the amount 
of the 1 in 1,000 solution injected ranged from a 
minimum of 4 c.cm. to a maximum of 97 c.cm. In the 
case of a man, aged 59, operated on for hernia, and given 
54. c.cm. of a 1 in 1,000 solution of percaine, alarming and 
sudden collapse ensued, with cyanosis and great-at 
hunger. Stimulants were given, but for the rest of the 
day he looked very ill. Though this case did not ed 
fatally, the author considers it an indication for gre 
caution in the use of percaine, and he does not recommen 
it for operations on goitres, the facilities for an uninien 
tional intravenous injection of the drug in the neg 
being too great. 


553 P. Kttuner (ibid., p. 924) records a fatal case? 
percaine poisoning. The patient was a girl, aged I 
suffering from Little’s disease, on whom an_ operat 
in the popliteal spaces was to be performed under 1@ 
anaesthesia. Altogether 110 c.cm. of a 1 in 1,000 Son 
of percaine were injected into the limbs. The oj rat 
had only just been started when convulsions set 1% 
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marked cyanosis and respiratory disturbances. Death 
occurred a little more than an hour after the injection. 
{t should be noted that the patient suffered from well- 
compensated heart disease, and it was on this account 
that a local, instead of a general, anaesthetic had been 
‘ven. The author concludes that, as percaine has shown 
itself to be superior to other anaesthetics in such im- 

rtant ways, his fatal case does not warrant the abandon- 
‘ment of this drug in those spheres in which it has given 
satisfaction. 


s4CiéSS«z- WirTH (ibid., p. 925) records the case of a 
woman, aged 43, suffering from a goitre, for which she 
was to be operated on under local anaesthesia ; 70 c.cm. 
of a 0.5 per 1,000 solution of percaine-suprarenin (3} cg. 
of percaine) were injected in four different places. Most 
alarming symptoms, including cessation of the respiration, 
dilatation of the pupils, and cyanosis, began while the 
jast portion of the drug was being injected, and it is 
ossible that some of it escaped into a vein. Although 
there were no permanent sequels to this incident, and the 

tient was well next day except for some pyrexia, local 
anaesthesia was not again attempted, and she left hospital 
without a further attempt at operation. 


555 Spinal Anaesthesia in Abdominal Emergencies 

_§. Garetso (Rev. Méd. Latino-Americana, August, 
1931, p. 1617) records his observations on 41 cases in 
patients aged from 15 to 73 of acute abdominal emergency, 
including appendicitis, with or without peritonitis, 
strangulated inguinal hernia, haemorrhagic pancreatitis, 
retroperitoneal haematoma, ruptured tubul pregnancy, 
perforation of the uterus, and fracture of the pelvis with 
extraperitoneal rupture of the bladder. The anaesthetic 
mixture used was stovaine and morphine. All the patients 
made a good recovery. The results showed that spinal 
anaesthesia can be employed in any case of abdominal 
emergency, that arterial hypertension is no contraindica- 
tion to its use, that no other method produces such com- 
plete anaesthesia without any shock, and that the toxic 
effect on the liver, lungs, kidneys, other organs, and 
general parenchyma is very slight. 








Obstetrics and Gynaecology 





556 Friedman’s Modification of the Aschheim-Zondek 
Test 

M. Davis and ELisaBETH W. WatkerR (New England 
Journ. of Med., September 17th, 1931, p. 566) report their 
results obtained with the Friedman modification of the 
Aschheim-Zondek test ; they found this modification 
reliable and more simple than the original technique. One 
intravenous injection of 10 c.cm. of the first voided 
morning urine is made into the marginal ear vein of a 
rabbit. The ovaries of an isolated unmated rabbit con- 
tain no corpora lutea or corpora haemorrhagica, since 
the rabbit does not ovulate spontaneously, but only after 
coitus. After the injection of the urine of a pregnant 
woman (which in its biological effects simulates those 
of the anterior lobe of the pituitary) the ovary of the 
rabbit quickly responds by the formation of corpora lutea 
or corpora haemorrhagica. The result can be read at 
the end of twenty-four or thirty-six hours, instead of at 
the end of 100 hours as in the original test. The develop- 
ment of methods for concentrating the hormone from 
the urine will probably enable a diagnosis to be made 
at even shorter intervals. This modified test has been 
used in 308 cases, and has proved to be delicate and 
accurate. It can also be employed for the differential 
diagnosis in the case of pelvic masses or neoplasms, and 
it menstrual irregularities of various types. Early preg- 
Nancy can be ruled out in cases where some form of 
instrumentation of the uterus is to be undertaken. 
Death of the ovum may be diagnosed, and it is possible 
also to determine the presence of active placental tissue 
IM cases of incomplete abortions, of hydatidiform mole, 





and of chorion-epithelioma. 
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557 Hysterectomy for Large Gangrenous Polyps of 
the Uterus 

J. Vuttar (Journ. de Méd. de Bordeaux, September 
20th-30th, 1931, p. 809) draws attention to the fact that 
in the course of one year two patients were admitted to 
the H6pital Boursier with very large gangrenous polyps 
of the uterus. Both were operated upon by vaginal polyp- 
ectomy without any great difficulty, yet both succumbed 
in twenty-four to forty-eight hours to a fulminating 
septicaemia. Villar discusses the advisability of employing 
the vaginal route in these cases when the polypi are of 
such a size that they fill the vagina, and do not permit 
the examining finger to reach the pedicle. Vaginal polyp- 
ectomy is usually the operation of choice, since it seems 
more natural to deliver a descending tumour in that 
manner. Moreover, it appears to be wiser to perform 
as limited an operation as possible on an already de- 
bilitated patient. Further, to limita septic operation to 
a septic area would appear to give the patient more 
chance of resisting septicaemia. Statistics, however, 
reveal that vaginal polypectomy is far from being a 
benign operation, the mortality ranging from 50 to 60 per 
cent. ; death generally occurs from twenty-four to forty- 
eight hours after the operation. The uterus, damaged 
by the operator, affords suitable lodging for bacteria, 
which multiply in the genital passages. To improve 
these lamentable results Villar suggests that the following 
principles should be recognized: (1) complete extirpation 
of the septic focus ; (2) adequate drainage ; and (3) pre- 
vention of loss of hlood. These requirements are only 
fulfilled by total hysterectomy, and Villar maintains, 
consequently, that this method of treatment for gan- 
grenous polyps gives the optimum results. 


558 Uterine Suspension 

R. W. LaGersen (Surg., Gynecol. and Obstet., October, 
1931, p. 545) criticizes the methods of uterine suspension 
by shortening the round ligament, and advises the follow- 
ing modification. The uterus, grasped with forceps, is 
drawn upward and forward, and is incised for an inch 
on the posterior median line, so that two-thirds of the 
incision is below the round ligaments. A subserosal dis- 
section is then made bilaterally, and the round ligament 
is grasped bilaterally and drawn medially. The two liga- 
ments are then opposed, and adjusted for tension and 
obviation of ante- and retro-flexion. The suspensive 
mechanism, having thus had any fault corrected, is 
apposed by suturing the ligaments to each other and 
to the uterus. The serosal incision is then closed by a 
subserosal continuous suture. The serosa is sometimes 
difficult to separate ; an injection, before incision, of 
normal saline solution in the middle line and laterally 
beneath it, forces away the serosa, and simplifies dis- 
section. . The advantages claimed for this technique are: 
there is no break in the peritoneal continuity, except at 
the serosal incision ; the suspension is likely to maintain 
its integrity ; and there is no opportunity for herniation, 
either through a loop of the round ligament or a rent 
in the broad ligament. 


559 Uterine Fibromata and Arterial Hypertension 
M. VassitcH (Gynécol. et Obstét., August, 1931, p. 126) 
discusses the question whether uterine fibromata and 
arterial hypertension have a common causal factor. To 
further the investigation he undertook a comparison 
between the arterial tensions of women known to have 
uterine fibromata, and a similar number of chance 
patients who were free from fibromata. The arterial 
tension was measured by the Vaquez-Laubry apparatus, 
and the figure 15 was taken as the normal limit. Among 
38 patients with uterine fibromata 21 were found to have 
a raised tension (before operation) which varied from 16 
to 28, and there was only a slight alteration subsequently. 
Among the 38 control patients 6 had a tension raised to 
between 17 and 27. The frequency of the coexistence of 


uterine fibromata with arterial hypertension appeared to be 
confirmed. ‘Numerous hypotheses have been advanced to 
demonstrate a causal relationship between the two condi- 
tions, such as: (1) peripheral ‘‘ barrage ”’ 


due to the 
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mechanical action of compression of the tumour; (2) 
compression of the uterus influencing the cardio-vascular 
circulation ; (3) a neuro-arthritic diathesis ; (4) endo- 
crine imbalance ; and (5) haemorrhage. Vassitch con- 
siders it necessary to envisage the frequent coexistence 
of these conditions as an evolutionary coincidence, the 
two diseases having analagous affinities. 


560 Treatment of Menorrhagia 

B. F. Scuretner (Radiology, October, 1931, p. 796) 
discusses the treatment of myopathic and thrombopenic 
menorrhagia, and records a series of 73 cases in which 
radium and x rays were employed. In 68 cases the 
bleeding was myopathic in origin ; 3 patients were treated 
solely by ¥ rays, 55 by radium alone, and the remainder 
by a combination of these methods. Seven patients were 
lost sight of immediately after the treatment, but all 
the remainder were found to have been cured. The re- 
maining five cases were diagnosed as thrombopenic pur- 
pura haemorrhagica. Four were controlled by #-ray 
applications alone, but the remaining one had to undergo 
sp'enectomy three months after treatment. Schreiner 
insists on the importance of a thorough blood examina- 
tion in the diagnosis of this condition in all cases where 
no demonstrable causes are discoverable. Details are 
given of the technique of the treatment ; little, if any, 
disturbance in the form of nausea or vomiting resulted. 
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561 The Etiology of Tsutsugamushi Disease 

N. OGata (Zentralbl. f. Bakt., October 1st, 1931, p. 249) 
gives a short description of the tsutsugamushi or kedani 
disease of Japan, and cites evidence that it is caused 
by an organism belonging to the Rickettsia group. The 
disease is confined to certain provinces ; it occurs in the 
summer and autumn months ; it is most frequent in low- 
lying territory subject to flooding ; and it follows the 
bite of the akamushi mite Trombicula akamushi (Brumpt). 
The main symptoms appear about a week after the bite, 
and consist of fever, local swelling at the site of the 
puncture wound, enlargement of the lymph glands and 
spleen, and a rash. The case mortality rate is about 
40 per cent. The disease can be experimentally repro- 
duced by the intracutaneous inoculation of Japanese 
monkeys with the patient’s blood. Rats and guinea-pigs 
can be used, but the symptoms in them, are less charac- 
teristic. The author has, however, found that the causa- 
tive organism can be successfully maintained in the 
laboratory by passage every two or three weeks through 
the rabbit’s testicle. Over 150 transfers of the organism 
have been made by this method during the past four 
years, without any evidence of a decrease in virulence 
to monkeys. An orchitis results with the production 
of swelling, induration, and small haemorrhages. Micro- 
scopical examination of the testicle reveals the presence 
of small Gram-negative, often bipolar-stained, cocco- 
bacilli, 0.7 to 1.74 long and 0.5 to 0.74 broad. These 
organisms cannot be grown in the usual culture media, 
though in tissue cultures they may remain alive for four 
weeks. On account of these properties, its non-filterability, 
and its carriage by arthropods, the author considers the 
causative organism to belong to the Rickettsia group, and 
suggests the name Rickettsia tsutsugamushi. 


562 Functions of the Renal Glomerulus 
D. L. Witsur (Proc. Staff Meetings Mayo Clinic, July 
29th, 1931, p. 449) gives reasons for concluding that the 
anatomical evidence, considered in the light of present 
physiological knowledge, is overwhelmingly in favour of 
the theory that the glomerular function is based on a 
filtration process. The kidneys are concerned with keep- 
ing the composition of the blood plasma more or less 
constant. The glomerular basement membrane, although 
appearing to be directly continuous with the intertubular 
1120 F 
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and capillary membranes of the kidney, differs somewhat 
in appearance and also chemically in several important 
respects. The marked changes it undergoes in hype. 
tension and nephritis are in large part characteristic of 
the disease. The intermittency of the blood flow through 
the individual glomeruli is not related to the Pulse, of 
to any extrarenal factors, but is under the capillary. 
constricting influence of the splanchnic nerves which jg 
overwhelmed from time to time by anoxaemia. No 
anatomical evidence in support of a secreting function 
has' been obtained in the case of the glomeruli, and the 
only cells in them which could possibly have a secretp, 
function are so few, so closely similar to the parietal 
cells of Bowman’s capsule, and so scantily provided with 
cytoplasm that secretion can hardly be_ regarded ag 
possible. The author cites various physiological cond. 
tions, such as the production of diuresis, to strengtheg 
further his conclusion, and his belief in the inseparability 
of the glomerulus and the tubule as a functioning unit, 


563 Cultivation of Tubercle Bacilli from the Blood 

A. Saenz (C. R. Soc. de Biologie, September 18th, 1931, 
p. 1455), following Loewenstein’s technique, has made 
blood cultures on 300 patients, and has succeeded jp 
cultivating acid-fast bacilli on eighteen occasions. Ip 
only seven of these cases did macroscopic colonies appear; 
in the other eleven the bacilli were detected by micro. 
scopical examination of scrapings of the surface of the 
culture, though on subculture on to fresh medium it js 
stated that nearly all produced visible colonies. How 
many of the strains were properly studied is not recorded, 
but one of them is said to have been of the avian type, 
and one to have possessed characters intermediate between 
those of a tubercle bacillus and a saprophytic acid-fast 
bacillus. The author has no great opinion of Loewenstein’s 
Congo red medium, which not infrequently becomes con- 
taminated, and prefers to use Lubenau’s or Petragnani’s 
medium. On the other hand, he is impressed with the 
importance of strictly following Loewenstein’s directions 
with regard to the treatment of the blood clot. It is 
concluded, however, that the method offers too many 
difficulties to be of value in routine diagnosis. 


564 Equilibrium Between the Cerebro-spinal 
Fluid and Plasma 

F. FREMONT-SMITH et al. (Brain, September, 1931, p. 303) 
record a series of ninety-four comparative freezing-point 
determinations on simultaneous samples of blood serum 
and cerebro-spinal fluid in seventy-three patients. In 
eight patients with various kinds of meningitis twenty- 
three determinations were made ; sixty-five of the non 
meningitic patients, and nine of the meningitic had been 
fasting for nine hours or more before the samples of 
cerebro-spinal fluid and blood were obtained. In forty- 
four of the seventy-one comparative determinations the 
freezing point of the cerebro-spinal fluid was within 
0.005° C. of that of the serum. In only fifteen instances 
was the difference in freezing-point depression greater 
than 0.015°, the greatest difference being 0.037°. The 
authors conclude that this increase in the human cerebro 
spinal fluid is ordinarily in osmotic equilibrium with the 
blood serum, thus confirming the views of Mestrezat and 
Teschler. The occasional appreciable differences which 
may be noted in the freezing-point depression of thes 
two fluids are probably to be explained by the occurrence 
of a latent period before changes in the composition of 
the blood are reflected in the spinal fluid. Even in the 
case of acute purulent and tuberculous meningitis, wher 
rapid changes in the blood composition may be expected, 
six of the twenty-three comparative determinations showed 
identical freezing points within 0.005°, while in only te 
instances was the freezing-point difference between bl 
serum and cerebro-spinal fluid greater than 0.025°. Ia 
each of these ten instances, moreover, the blood serum 
was hypertonic to the spinal fluid, which is what would 
be expected if the patient was being rapidly dehydrated 
by sweating and vomiting, and the spinal fluid had pot 
reached equilibrium with the concentrated blood. 
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565 Asymptomatic Subacute Bacterial Endocarditis 

G. L. West (New England Journ. of Med., October Ist, 
1931, p. 675) reports a case illustrative of the wide varia- 
tions between the ordinary course of subacute bacterial 
endocarditis and the asymptomatic course. This case 
presented the classical pathological findings in the endo- 
cardium, but no symptomatology was noticeable until 
a few minutes before death, when embolism of the 
coronary artery occurred as a direct result of the ulceration 
and detachment of the vegetative growth. A healthy 
athletic woman suddenly stopped playing tennis ; her 
body relaxed, she became unconscious, and died within 
half an hour. She was an athletic instructor, a regular 
swimmer, and an equestrian. She had never been known 
to make any physical complaint. Three years before 
her death she had consulted a physician for a wrench 
of the neck muscles due to an automobile accident. Her 
past history only revealed that she had once been thrown 
from her horse, and was supposed to have had malaria. 
The post-mortem examination brought to light no 
abnormalities except in the heart and kidneys. The 
endocardium was normal apart from the region of the 
aortic valve ; on the under surfaces of all the aortic cusps 
were friable vegetations. ~The anterior cusp showed a 
vegetative growth 2 mm. in length, 2 mm. wide, and 5 mm. 
thick ; it was red in colour, and easily detachable. A 
single vegetation occupied the under surface of the other 
two aortic cusps. This mass had ulcerated, and had left 
a deep ulcer with irregular roughened walis. At the 
bifurcation of the left coronary artery was found the cause 
of death, an embolus of vegetative growth from the 
aortic valve, resting in such a way as to occlude both 
branches distal to the bifurcation. The kidney sections 
revealed healed glomerular embolization, and the lungs 
were oedematous. The growth showed a few Gram-posi- 
tive cocci growing singly and in chains, but no cultures 
were obtained from the blood or from the vegetations. 


566 The Influence of Resident Hospital Treatment 
on Asthma 
H. C. Gram (Nordisk Medicinsk Tidskrift, October 3rd, 
1931, p. 625) produces statistical evidence on behalf of 
his thesis that the prophylaxis of asthma is essentially 
a problem of social conditions, and that success is to be 
achieved in this field primarily by rational hygiene in 
the home. It is common for severe cases of asthma to 
be cured in one to three days simply by the patient 
being admitted to a good hospital, which may, for that 
matter, be next door to the patient’s own home. These 
dramatic recoveries, he remarks, are quite independent 
of any or every special treatment given in the hospital, 
the staff of which is apt to question the judgement and 
veracity of the practitioner who has sent the patient to 
hospital with a report of violent and prolonged asthmatic 
crises. In the sickness insurance records in his possession, 
the author has notes on 366 asthmatics who were admitted 
to hospital. In as many as 187 cases, hospital treatment 
proved beneficial. This improvement may have been 
due to one or more of the three following factors. The 
patient may be sensitive to certain specific factors, 
domestic animals, or articles of food, with which he does 
not come in contact in the hospital. It is, however, rare 
for such sensitiveness to be strictly specific and limited 
to a single object. Secondly, admission to hospital often 
entails the breathing of a different kind of air. The 
patients who recover temporarily on account of this factor 
would do so equally well if they were admitted to a 
Private house in the same locality as: the hospital. 
Thirdly—and this is probably the most frequent cause 
of the relief of symptoms which hospital treatment confers 
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—the modern hospital has light and dry wards, kept 
scrupulously dust-free. The bedding is frequently dis- 
infected, and thus the development of organic life in it 
is prevented. The author insists that it is impossible 
to overestimate the importance of these factors in the 
prevention and treatment of asthma. 


567 Streptococcaemia and Latent Tuberculosis 

G. DENEs (Studium, September Ist, 1931, p. 359) considers 
that the infective acute stage which precedes the usual 
manifestation of tuberculosis is not to be attributed to 
a filterable tuberculous virus, but to other organisms, 
especially streptococci; an acute streptococcal infection, 
not itself fatal, can bring about the activation of latent 
tuberculous foci, and cause an extension of that infection. 
Two cases are described, one of acute tonsillitis, the other 
of an injury to the heel, from both of which non-haemo- 
lytic streptococci were recovered by blood culture. After 
recovery from the septicaemia, both patients developed 
in the course of a couple of months symptoms of tuber- 
culosis, which soon ended fatally. Before the strepto- 
coccal infection there had been no tuberculous signs in 
either of these cases. 


568 Paraplegia following Measles 

L. Baronnerx and F. B. Levy (Bull. Soc. de Péd., July, 
1931, p. 371) record the case of a boy, aged 54, who a 
few days after a mild attack of measles developed 
complete quadriplegia, with involvement of the nuchal 
muscles, sphincter disturbances (retention and obstinate 
constipation), anaesthesia of the lower limbs, and Babin- 
ski’s sign. In the course of a fortnight considerable 
improvement took place, the paralysis being confined 
to the lower limbs. Since diphtheria and infantile 
paralysis could be excluded, the authors attribute the 
condition to an acute myelitis involving the pyramidal 
tract, the posterior columns, and the anterior cornua. 
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569 Retroperitoneal Tumours 
I. Coun (Arch. of Surg., October, 1931, p. 655) reports 
seven cases of retroperitoneal tumour which included one 
case of retroperitoneal lymphoblastoma (Hodgkin’s type), 
one of retroperitoneal lymphosarcoma, one of retroperi- 
toneal sarcoma secondary to sarcoma of the thigh, 
one of retroperitoneal sarcoma without metastases, 
and three cases of retroperitoneal metastases following 
teratoma of the testicle. Diagnosis in all cases of retro- 
peritoneal tumours is extremely difficult, but is helped by 
x rays. Symptoms depend on the site of the growth ; 
proximity to the coeliac plexus causes digestive disturb- 
ances, and anaemia is present in many cases. Oedema 
of the extremities and ascites are present when the growth 
is large and on the right side, and when it interferes with 
the venous return. Retroperitoneal growths may be 
associated with chylous ascites and chylous pleural 
effusions ; some may present the clinical picture of an 
infection, such as Hodgkin’s disease. In the first case 
reported, which was retroperitoneal lymphoblastoma, the 
patient suffered from acute digestive disturbances with 
severe abdominal pain, nausea, vomiting, and violent 
abdominal cramp ; these manifestations had recurred at 
intervals for twenty years. The diagnosis made in this 
case was gall-bladder disease, and cholecystectomy was 
performed without relief of the symptoms ; after a further 
exploratory laparotomy the patient died. The necropsy 
showed large retroperitoneal glands near the stomach, 
pancreas, and duodenum, and an ulcerating lesion of the 
wall of the stomach. The case of retroperitoneal lympho- 
sarcoma was associated with ascites which later became 
1164 4 
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chylous, with chylothorax, and oedema of the extremities. 
Paracentesis and thoracocentesis were undertaken, but the 
patient died ; metastases were found in the mediastinum, 
pelvis, uterus, ovaries, spleen, and kidneys. In the case of 
retroperitoneal sarcoma the condition appeared to be 
secondary to a sarcoma on the outer side of the thigh. This 
was excised, and deep x-ray therapy was instituted for the 
retroperitoneal involvement ; after further operations fatal 
oedema and respiratory troubles developed, and meta- 
stases were found involving the entire gastro-intestinal 
tract, the liver, lungs, pleura, kidneys, and lumbar verte- 
brae. One case of retroperitoneal sarcoma is reported 
in which no metastases were found, but the patient died 
shortly after an exploratory laparotomy. The remaining 
three patients were suffering from teratoma of the testicle 
with retroperitoneal metastases. Of these, two were 
treated by orchidectomy with high ligation, followed by 
applications of radium, and the persistent use of B. pro- 
digiosus toxins. These patients remained in good health 
for two and five years respectively. The remaining patient 
died some months after operation. The author points 
out that the mortality rate for all cases of retroperitoneal 
tumour is extremely high. 


570 Diagnosis and Treatment of Appendicitis 

V. Paucuer (Bull. et Mém. Soc. Méd. de Paris, 
October 9th, 1931, p. 478) states that Soresi’s sign is a 
very important diagnostic aid in appendicitis. With the 
patient in the prone position the surgeon places his right 
hand vertically in the nipple line over the right hypo- 
chondrium, and the patient is told to cough. If pain 
is felt in the appendix region, the diagnosis is confirmed. 
The explanation is that pressure applied thus to the 
abdominal muscles is transmitted to the colon, and the 
gas contained therin causes pain on coughing in appen- 
dicitis. This method is said to be preferable to the usual 
application of pressure to the appendix region, and to 
exclude psychic elements. The author strongly recom- 
mends the latero-posterior incision in appendicectomy ; 
he has employed it for two years with most satisfactory 
results (only one death in nearly 400 cases). The incision 
commences at the iliac crest, and is carried forwards for 
two to four inches parallel to that landmark The 
external oblique fascia is divided, and the fibres of all 
the subjacent muscles are separated, but never cut. The 
peritoneum is incised parallel to the skin incision. The 
caecum is exposed, and is raised until the base of the 
appendix appears. Whatever may be the position of 
the appendix it can always be found and removed when 
its base is exposed. The serious complication of retro- 
caecal appendix becomes quite simple when the latero- 
posterior incision is employed. An appendicular abscess 
can be evacuated completely without infecting the peri- 
toneum. In general peritonitis, dependent drainage is 
secured by the incision ; when adhesions are present, 
complications do not follow, post-operative hernia never 
ensuing. Pauchet adds that the Trendelenburg position 
should always be employed, and that this incision is 
suitable only for appendicectomy ; it should not be used 
in exploratory laparotomy, or for the removal of any 
other abdominal organ. 


571 The Spastic Colon and Abdominal Pain 
Chronic or recurrent abdominal pain, with few or no 
objective signs, presents a difficulty as regards the dia- 
gnosis between an organic and functional cause, and 
chronic colospasm or spastic colon has been a frequent 
cause of unnecessary operations. F. L. APPERLY (Austra- 
lian and New Zealand Journ. of Surg., September, 1931, 
p. 192) records a study of this condition based on 45 cases. 
The affection is usually considered to preponderate in 
females and in asthenic types ; the reverse of this, how- 
ever, was found in the present series. The majority of 
the patients were nervous and neurasthenic, and many 
showed allergic manifestations. Various predisposing 
causes are cited, and the frequency of past, unsuccessful 
abdominal operations is noted. The commonest symptom 


is pain and discomfort of varying intensity and duration ; 
it may appear over any part of the abdomen, but the 
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commonest sites are the right and left iliac fossae, the 
left side being more often concerned. Constipation is 
common ; some cases are normal, however, as regards 
bowel action, and a few have diarrhoea. Reflex 
phenomena, such as pylorospasm and bradycardia, ma 
occur. Gastric symptoms appear in most cases, and other 
symptoms such as headache and insomnia are frequently 
noted. Physical examination reveals little, and the gastric 
acidity varies greatly. The chief conditions to be differ. 
entiated are enumerated, and the pathology is_ brief 
discussed. Treatment is medical rather than surgical, 





Therapeutics 





572 Combined Treatment of Chronic Syphilis 

Since the general adoption of serological tests as guides 
in the routine treatment of syphilis, many cases presenti 
persistently positive reactions have been recorded. Re. 
peated courses of anti-syphilitic treatment frequently fai] 
to produce a permanently negative reaction in the serum 
and cerebro-spinal fluid, and many patients subsequently 
develop cardio-vascular or neural syphilis. In chronic 
latent syphilis with constantly positive Wassermann 
reaction, when ordinary treatment has been ineffectual, 
and also in cardio-vascular and neurosyphilitic cases 
(most frequently tabetic) in which specific and non-specific 
treatment has failed, E. RayKA and E. Rapnat (Ang, 
de Derm. et de Syph., September, 1931, p. 956) have 
obtained good results from actinotherapy, either alone, 
or with intra-gluteal injections of the patient’s own blood, 
withdrawn thirty minutes after the commencement of 
irradiation. The entire body is exposed to an erythema 
dose thrice weekly for ten weeks. Blood is withdrawn 
during the first and last ten of a course of thirty irradia- 
tions, and is injected intramuscularly in increasing doses 
of from 2 to 15 c.cm. In latent syphilis 57 per cent. of 
positive Wassermann reactions became negative; in 
neurosyphilis, this result followed in 28 per cent. of cases, 
This negative phase persisted for periods of from two 
months to three years, but later some cases became 
positive. The treatment increased the blood-calcium 
content. In 41 cases of neurosyphilis with aortitis, the 
subjective symptoms improved constantly. | Remissions 
lasted for one to nineteen months. MRelapses occurred in 
22 per cent. of cases, but a second course reduced relapses 
to 12 per cent. The procedure described improved the 
patients’ general health and vigour, but objective sym 
ptoms generally persisted. The treatment should be 
repeated at regular intervals, since this appears to render 
amelioration permanent. The authors have not sub 
stituted their method for those already employed in the 
routine treatment of syphilis, but they recommend its 
use in refractory cases. 


573 Hypertonic Salt Solution in Post-operative Anuria 
Vomiting may bring about such an excessive loss of 
chloride from the body as to induce prolonged anurfia, 
with grave consequences. H. F. Roor and P. P. HENSON 
(Journ. Amer. Med. Assoc., August 22nd, 1931, p. 540) 
report a case of post-operative anuria in which relief was 
obtained by giving intravenous injections of a hypertonic 
saline solution after the subcutaneous introduction of 
normal saline solution had failed to produce any benefit. 
A boy, aged 5, was operated on for acute uncomplicated 
appendicitis, and about two days after the operation 
passed urine containing acetone in large quantities, with 
slight traces of albumin and sugar. Anuria then ensued 
for four days, the bladder remaining empty ; there was 
vomiting, but the bowels were open. The non-protelll 
nitrogen of the blood was 162 mg. per 100 c.cm., and 
the blood plasma chloride 248 mg. After the failure of 
dextrose administration, intravenous injection of no 
saline solution, and the introduction of tap water into the 


rectum, 60 c.cm.of a 10 per cent. solution of sodium chloride 


was injected intravenously. Four hours later the patient 
passed 120 c.cm. of urine, thus terminating an inte 
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of suppression which had lasted for 97 hours. He com- 
jained of thirst and hunger, and took food and fluids 
freely; in the next fourteen hours he passed nearly 
3.000 c.cm. of urine ; subsequent progress was uneventful. 
The authors remark that this suppression was apparently 
due to a reduction of the plasma chloride to a level where 
urinary secretion ceased—the consequence of continued 
yomiting with marked chloride loss. The amount of 
chloride needed to replace this was doubtful, because 
15 grams had been given subcutaneously ; this was either 
retained in the tissues or lost in the subsequent vomiting. 
The salt deficit in the blood was calculated from a 
theoretical estimate of the total blood volume, associated 
with the plasma chloride content estimation, and two- 
thirds of the dose thus indicated was given with excellent 
results. In such cases of vomiting and acidosis the authors 
stress the importance of blood plasma examination so that 
salt deficiency can be corrected without delay. 


574 Vaccine Therapy in Whooping-cough 

E. J. ScHMITZ (Deut. med. Woch., October 16th, 1931, 
p. 1784) remarks that among the numerous remedies 
recommended for whooping-cough, no specific has been 
found, but many satisfactory results have been reported 
from vaccine therapy, which appears to mark a definite 
advance. He has found it necessary to divide the patients 
into two classes—namely, infants and children of school 
age. Vaccines were used for prophylaxis, as well as for 
treatment. At first a mixed vaccine was employed, but 
in several instances this appeared to aggravate the 
catarrhal symptoms ; in some cases the temperature rose 
to over 102° F. A pure whooping-cough vaccine was then 
tried, commencing with a minimal dose of 2,000 millions 
and increasing the dosage rapidly to the largest doses— 
8,000 or 10,000 millions—after two or three days. Among 
the 38 infants so treated, the vaccine had no effect in 
five cases ; in two instances the results were doubtful. 
In all the remaining cases the effect was favourable. 
Schmitz found that the best results were obtained in the 
early stages of the disease, and that it was necessary to 
continue the injections, even when a single dose gave relief. 
No ill-effects were observed, even after the largest doses 
of the vaccine. 





Radiology 





575 Meningitis produced by Iodized Oils 
The injection of lipiodol and of other iodized oils for 
skiagraphic purposes is not free from danger. A. F. 


LinpBLom (Acta Med. Scand., September 30th, 1931, 
p. 395) has endeavoured to find a non-irritant iodized 
oil, suitable for myelography, and to ascertain the oily 
components causing chemical meningitis. The experi- 
mental animals (rabbits) showed considerable variation 
in reaction. Four rabbits received subarachnoid injections 
of 0.5 c.cm. of iodized poppy oil (acidity 2.5) ; two died 
of acute meningitis within 24 hours ; two were moderately 
affected for two days, and when killed three days later, 
aseptic meningitis was found. The presence of catalytic 
agents may be important. Experiments showed funda- 
mental differences between iodized vegetable and animal 
oils. Various vegetable oils differed in effect—for example, 
sesame oil caused slight irritation, while poppy oil pro- 
duced severe meningitis owing to the presence of varying 
percentages of free fatty acids. When iodized sesame 
oil with a varying acidity content was used, the resultant 
irritation was proportionate. Iodine increased irritation 
by combining with free fatty acids. Hydriodic acid is 
formed by hydrolysis, during or after preparation of the 
iodized oil, being increased by higher temperatures and 
by lodine saturation of the oil. After injection of 
lodized oil, the iodine compounds are absorbed, usually in 
a few days, but free oil may be retained for years, either 
in bulk or as numerous small droplets, producing pachy- 
meningitis. The effects of injecting animal oils are 
entirely different. lodized cod-liver oil is emulsified in 
24 hours after injection. The animals generally died in 
one or two days, but some improved after resorption of 








the oil ; meningitis was due to decomposition products 
such as oxy-acids and glycerin, and for this reason 
animal oils are unsuitable for skiagraphic purposes. 
Lindblom concludes that iodized oils should be used only 
when clearly indicated, and not as a routine procedure. 


576 Treatment of Ureteral Fistula 

According to A. WaLter and K. Deckner (Zentralbl. f. 
Gyndk., October 3rd, 1931, p. 2946), suppression of the 
function of one kidney by +-radiation in large doses was 
first recommended by Klein in 1928, and was inspired 
by the finding of Kraemer that a parotid fistula became 
healed after radiotherapy. About a dozen cases of success 
of the treatment have been described, in one of which 
it was found that function of the irradiated kidney per- 
sisted after closure of the fistula. Six unsuccessful cases 
have been reported ; in one of them the subsequently 
excised kidney was pyelonephritic, and in another the 
histological features of the kidney did not differ from 
those of other (non-radiated) pyonephroses. The present 
authors record a case in which a kidney was removed 
after its unsuccessful radiation for ureteral fistula ; early 
fibrotic and also inflammatory conditions were found 
throughout, together with signs of ascending pyelo- 
nephritis. In two other instances, accidental division 
of the ureter at operation was treated by knotting of the 
ureter, and on the same and subsequent days by. +#-radia- 
tion of the kidney. In neither case did a fistula occur. 
In one which eventually came to necropsy, the kidney 
was free from infection, and showed macroscopically and 
microscopically no other abnormality than a slight hydro- 
nephrosis. It should be remembered that spontaneous 
healing of a ureteral fistula is not uncommon ; it seems 
possible that x-radiation of the kidney may promote 
healing without annulling renal function in the manner 
demonstrated in animal experiments. 


577. O. Jurcens (Bull. Soc. d’Obstét. et de Gynécol. 
de Paris, October, 1931, p. 664) reports a case in which 
a ureteral fistula following a gynaecological operation 
became closed eight days after radium application. Renal 
function on the other side had been previously proved 
to be satisfactory. Before the treatment the ureteral 
orifice had functioned continuously, though partially, 
but after irradiation it ceased transmitting urine—a con- 
firmation of Klein’s contention that an atrophic sclerosis 
of the kidney is induced. 


578 Radiotherapy with Internal Medication in 
Localized Decalcifications 

According to G. CHauMET (Journ. de Radiol. et d’Electrol., 
September, 1931, p. 510) x rays are known to benefit 
certain osteo-arthritic conditions ; ultra-violet rays have 
been employed in the treatment of rickets and other 
osseous conditions, and phospho-calcium salts have been 
long exhibited in tuberculosis and various skeletal 
deficiencies. It was thought that a combination of these 
agents should be beneficial, and Chaumet has obtained 
happy results by this method in infective osteo-arthritis, 
in articular rigidity with decalcification following long 
immobilization, and in retarded union of fractures. His 
technique is as follows. Small doses of ¥ rays are given 
daily or on alternate days over the same field of the 
affected member. At each treatment 150 R under 15 mm. 
aluminium, with a tension of 130 kV, and an anti-cathode- 
skin distance of 22 or 31 cm., are given until a total of 
1,800 to 2,000 R is reached. The number of fields depends 
on the size of the region. The rhythm of the treatment 
is so determined that the x-ray series corresponds to 
the duration of the ultra-violet series—namely, 40 days. 
The latter rays are applied every two days in large 
thoraco-abdominal irradiations, first anteriorly, then 
posteriorly. These irradiations are progressively increased 
from a duration of 4 or 5 to 25 or 30 minutes, and the 
distance of the lamp is decreased from 1.5 to 0.9 metre. 
The series consists of 18 to 20 treatments. The patient’s 
reactions are a guide in treatment ; erythema is not 
desired, and fever or nocturnal agitation must be avoided. 
During the 40 days of treatment the patient is given 
tricalcine or similar medication orally. 
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Obstetrics and Gynaecology 





579  Post-menopausal Haemorrhage and Ovarian 
Tumours 

That uterine bleeding in patients beyond the menopause 
who show no gross abnormality of the uterus may be an 
early sign of ovarian tumour has been pointed out by 
Moulonguet-Doléris, R. Meyer, Neumann, and others ; 
it has been described as being specially associated with 
the type of diffuse primary carcinoma of the ovary known 
as granulosa-cell tumour. K. Tietze (Arch. f. Gyndk., 
August 10th, 1931, p. 197) finds that in 50 per cent. of 
malignant post-menopausal ovarian tumours metrostaxis 
is present, but it is sometimes-due to other causes than 
the ovarian tumour, such as uterine polypus. In a series 
of 71 cases of ovarian tumours of all sorts in women 
beyond the menopause, 23 per cent. had uterine haemor- 
rhage, and all these had a malignant tumour. Of 12 cases 
fully investigated the metrostaxis was associated in 4 
with granulosa-cell tumour of the ovary ; in these cases 
there was also marked hyperplasia of the uterine muscle, 
endometrium, and tubal mucosa. The uterine changes 
are probably due to hormonic influences from the diseased 
ovary ; Schuschania and Siebke proved this to be so in 
one of Tietze’s cases by demonstrating in the urine large 
amounts of folliculin before but not after the operation. 


580 Sudden Alteration of the Blood pH during 

Delivery 
H. Srepentopr (Zentralbl. f. Gyndk., October 24th, 1931, 
p. 3117), measuring the hydrogen-ion concentration, the 
acetone content, and the £-oxybutyric acid content of the 
blood during labour, found that these increased on the 
whole very slightly during the relatively long course of 
the first and second stages. In the relatively short period, 
however (nine minutes as an average), corresponding to 
the expulsion of the foetus at the end of the second stage, 
there occurred an acute and substantial shifting of the 
blood composition towards the acid side, with much rapid 
increase of the pH, and of the acetone and f-oxybutyric 
acid content. After considering possible explanations of 
this sudden change, he concludes that it is due to the 
acute shrinkage of the uterus, and the expression from 
this into the general circulation of large amounts of 
blood and lymph laden with products of katabolism. In 
confirmation is reported a sudden increase of the non- 
protein nitrogen of the blood during expulsion of the 
foetus. 


581 Pregnancy Complicated by Goitre 
R. D. Mussey and W. A. PLUMMER (Journ. Amer. Med. 
Assoc., August 29th, 1931, p. 602) find that the use of 
small doses of iodine is of value in the treatment of 
colloid goitre during pregnancy ; that hyperthyroidism 
responds satisfactorily to the administration of thyroid 
extract (under careful observation) ; and that adeno- 
matous goitre, uncomplicated by hyperthyroidism, rarely 
needs treatment during pregnancy, although both adeno- 
matous and colloid goitre may produce sufficient venous 
or tracheal pressure to necessitate partial thyroidectomy. 
Hyperthyroidism, resulting from adenomatous goitre, is 
often not satisfactorily controlled by iodine, and it is 
then safer to remove the adenomatous tissue. The use 
of the compound solution of iodine in doses of 10 drops 
three times a day ir cases of exophthalmic goitre should 
be followed by distinct improvement, including a definitely 
lowered basal metabolic rate, within a fortnight. Patients 
must, however, be watched carefully, and repeated 
metabolic rate determinations be made, since recrudes- 
cence of the disease often occurs in spite of the con- 
tinued exhibition of iodine. Except in certain cases in 
the later months of pregnancy, partial thyroidectomy 
should be performed without delay if the exophthalmic 


_goitre does not show complete, or nearly complete, 


remission within two weeks after the institution of iodine 

treatment ; delay may be followed by irreparable damage 

to vital organs. When the strength of the patient is 
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diminished, or the heart is injured as a result of 
severity of the hyperthyroidism, it may be Necessary ty 
shorten labour by forceps or version, or, rarely, 
Caesarean section. Whereas, formerly, interruption of 
pregnancy was usually advised when severe hyperthyroig. 
ism was present, and miscarriages occurred spontaneously 
in the absence of treatment, it has now been shown thg 
partial thyroidectomy in adenomatous goitre with hyper. 
thyroidism (and, since 1922, the use of iodine in exoph. 
thalmic goitre, followed by partial thyroidectomy, whe, 
indicated) enables pregnancy to be continued safely ang 
effectively. | 





Pathology 





582 Testing for Immunity to Yellow Fever 

W. A. Sawyer and W. Lioyp (Journ. Exper. Med, — 
October Ist, 1931, p. 533) have elaborated the tet | 
described by Theiler for demonstrating immunity to yelloy 

fever. Theiler mixed the suspension of virus and the 

serum to be tested, and injected them intracerebrally 
into white mice, using six or more mice for each test, | 
Fairly satisfactory results were obtained, but many mig 
died, presumably from simple trauma of the brain tissue, 

and excessive numbers of animals had to be used to obtaig 
reliable results. The present authors have found that 
more satisfactory results can be obtained by injecting 
the virus-serum mixture intraperitoneally, at the same 
time introducing a small quantity of starch emulsion into 
the brain to assist in the cerebral localization of the virus, 
If the serum lacks protective power, the mice die of 
yellow fever encephalitis, usually between the fifth and 
tenth days. The test is highly sensitive, and is likely 
to be of considerable value in survey work to ascertain 
the extent of endemic yellow fever in various districts, 
It may also be used to determine whether artificial 
vaccination has led to the development of iminune bodies, 
It is necessary to employ a strain of virus that has been 
passed through a large number of mice in series. so as to 
render it more or less fixed. The actual strain of mouse 
used likewise ‘seems to be of importance, since some strains 





appear to be much less susceptible than others. 


583 Food Poisoning Apparently due to Staphylococci 
E. O. Jorpan and J. R. Hatt (Journ. Preventive Med, 
September, 1931, p. 387) record a small outbreak of food 
poisoning due to the consumption of chicken gravy. Two 
members of the family who partook of the gravy developed 
severe symptoms in about three hours ; the third member, 
who did not do so, showed no signs of illness. Examina 
tion of the gravy failed to reveal any members of the 
Salmonella group, but colonies of staphylococci were 
abundant, belonging to the S. aureus type. Experiments 
made on human volunteers with the filtrate of a 72-hour 
broth culture of this organism gave interesting results. 
Six volunteers, at some time during a period of nine weeks 
following the preparation of the filtrate, were fed with 
5 c.cm. of the filtrate in a glass of milk. Four of them 
developed acute symptoms about three hours later with 
vomiting and diarrhoea ; the other two showed no syir 
ptoms. The close correspondence as regards the symptoms 
and in the incubation period between the volunteers and 
the original victims suggests very strongly that the 
products of growth of the staphylococci in the gravy 
were responsible for the outbreak described. In anothet 
paper, E. O. Jorpan, G. M. Dacx, and O. Woocpert 
(ibid., p. 383) report the results of experiments made 0 
determine the heat resistance of staphylococcus filtrates. 
The experiments were conducted on a small scale, and 
showed that though some diminution in toxicity might 
be caused by heating even at temperatures below 100° C, 
sufficient toxicity might remain after exposure for 3 
minutes at the temperature of boiling water to caus? 
severe and characteristic symptoms when fed to volunteeif 
in 2 to 10 c.cm. quantities. 
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584 Encephalitis and Meningitis following Acute 
Infectious Diseases 

E. Scuiépt (Ugeskrift for Laeger, October 8th, 1931, 
p. 995) reports from the Blegdams Hospital in Copenhagen 
12 cases of encephalitis or meningitis, as a sequel to infec- 
tious diseases or vaccination. Measles terminated fatally in 
one case owing to encephalitis, and in another owing to 
meningitis. One case of rubeola was followed by menin- 
itis, ending in recovery, and one case of chicken-pox by 
fatal encephalitis. Parotitis was followed in two cases 
by meningitis, ending in recovery, and by one fatal case 
of encephalitis. Three fatal cases of encephalitis and 
one case of meningitis ending in recovery occurred after 
vaccination. The author comes to the conclusion from a 
study of the literature and of his own cases that the 
clinical and pathological picture was so uniform that the 
use of the term ‘‘ nosological unit ’’ is justifiable. This 
observation, and the striking uniformity of the epidemio- 
logical behaviour of these cases, suggest that they were 
all due to a hitherto unknown virus activated by infectious 
diseases or vaccination ; it is nots however, probable that 
the virus is introduced into the body with the vaccine. 
While these forms of meningitis and encephalitis are pre- 
sumably caused by one and the same virus, it is distin- 
guished in several respects from epidemic encephalitis, 
both the nature and the localization of the lesions in the 
two diseases being different. In encephalitis following 
infections the muscles of .the eyes are hardly ever 
involved, whereas they frequently suffer in cases of 
epidemic encephalitis. 





585 Evolution and Treatment of Pulmonary Tuberculosis 
J. Morin (Arch. Méd.-Chir. de l' Appar. Respirat., No. 3, 
1931, p. 229) agrees with Ranke that the development 


of tuberculosis in the infant passes through three stages, | 
the first being the primary local lesion, with a systemic | 


disturbance indicated by a general sensitiveness and a 
positive Pirquet reaction. There follows a spread to the 
serous membranes and the appearance of infiltration in 
the parenchyma of the lung as the result of direct 
extension from the tracheo-bronchial glands. In this 


second stage there is a general hypersensitiveness and a | 


markedly positive Pirquet reaction. The third stage is 
characterized by localization of the lesion, with relative 
immunity ; this corresponds with the adult form of 
tuberculosis. In children the second stage is the charac- 
teristic one, and such forms of local treatment as pul- 
monary collapse are quite unsuitable. The author believes 
that tuberculosis in the adult is most often due to the 
lighting up of an old infection, and not the result of 
direct fresh infection by the tubercle bacillus. Comparing 
the merits of phrenicectomy and pneumothorax he states 
that during the last five years the figures at Leysin were 
as follows. In 321 cases of artificial pneumothorax 54 per 
cent. improved, 27 per cent. remained stationary, and in 
19 per cent. the disease was aggravated by the operation. 
Of these cases 55 per cent. were bacteriologically negative 
and 45 per cent. positive. Phrenicectomy was employed in 


174 cases ; of these 58 per cent. were improved, 32 per | 


cent. remained stationary, and in 10 per cent. the condi- 
tion became worse. Of these cases 30 per cent. were 
bacteriologically negative, and 70 per cent. positive. The 
bacteriological figures were higher in the second group, but 
the author points out that phrenicectomy was only per- 
formed when a pneumothorax could be undertaken, or 
had failed to produce a negative bacteriological finding. 
He concludes that just as good results can be obtained 
with phrenicectomy as with collapse ; that the first of 
these procedures may induce a negative bacteriological 
fin ting even when the second has failed ; and that com- 











plications after phrenicectomy are less than in the case 
of collapse, the method being more in accordance with 
physiological principles. In cases where these two 
methods have failed, or have not been applicable, partial 
thoracoplasty has produced remarkable results. Morin 
does not advocate extensive resection of the ribs ; he has 
found that when apical cavities are present-6n one side 
or the other only, resection of the first four ribs results 
in complete cure, and conserves the maximum of healthy 
lung tissue. : 


586 The Incubation Period of Measles 

P. LEREBOULLET and P. BaizE (Arch. de Méd. des Enf., 
August, 1931, p. 475) maintain that the incubation period 
of measles is not always so latent as is stated in the © 
textbooks. Of the numerous symptoms described as 
occurring in this period some are rare, while others, such 
as the rise of temperature and increase of the polymorpho- 
nuclear leucocytes, are of more value ; it is doubtful, 
however, if they can be of any help in the early diagnosis 
of measles (as asserted by Combe, Meunier, Sebileau, 
Lucas, Mensi, and others), since they are eithér too in- 
constant or ili-marked. On the other hand, though the 
symptoms of the incubation period have only a slight 
prophylactic value, their pathological interest is indisput- 
able ; they indicate that there is a systemic invasion by 
the measles organism from the very first. 


587 Transient Diphtherial Paralysis 

J. M. RoGaty (Journ. Med. Assoc. of South Africa, 
September 26th, 1931, p. 601) reports the case of a 
European boy, aged 10, who, as a sequel to unrecognized 
diphtheria, developed in course of time palatal paralysis, 
cardiac arrhythmia suggestive of partial heart-block, and 
flaccid paralysis of both legs. Moreover, five weeks after 
his attack he complained of indistinctness of vision ; his 
pupils were dilated, regular, reacting to light but not to 
accommodation, and his retinae were markedly congested. 
Full recovery of vision followed five weeks’ rest in bed, 
only a little weakness of his legs then persisting. 





Surgery 





588 Parathyroid Tumours 

A. J. Watton (Brit. Journ. of Surg., October, 1931, 
p- 285) emphasizes the great value of the work of 
D. Hunter, whose investigations upon the bone changes 
and upon the calcium and phosphorus metabolism have 
made the diagnosis of a parathyroid tumour more reliable. 
Until recently, the diagnosis had depended upon indirect 
evidence, since in the majority of cases no physical signs 
of a tumour in the neck are present. The number and 
position of the parathyroid glands vary, but in most 
cases there is a superior and inferior body on each side, 
though there may be as many as three or four. In the 
four cases which are reported, the superior bodies, although 
varying in their lateral and vertical positions, have 
always been placed anteriorly to the thyroid fascia and 
between it and the thyroid capsule. The inferior giands 
have been situated below the artery, when they are 
anterior to the fascia, or above the artery, when they 
are often deep to the fascia. In the cases reported the 
operations were performed under light ether anaesthesia, 
good exposure being obtained through a wide collar 
incision. The sterno-mastoids were freed and retracted, 
and the pre-tracheal muscles were divided transversely at 
the level of the isthmus of the gland. The thyroid 
fascia was incised, and the lateral lobes of the gland were 
freed and rolled inwards in turn. In the first case, a 


tumour was found in the usual position, and was easily 
removed ; the patient made a good recovery with relief 
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from the symptoms. In the second case the tumour was 
only found after an incision had been made through the 
fascia above the inferior thyroid artery ; in the third case 
the’ growth was located in the thorax behind the sternum 
and to the left of the trachea. Both patients showed 
great improvement after the operation. In the fourth 
case a small parathyroid tumour was found behind the 
oesophagus and removed, but a further tumour was 
located in front of the second and third dorsal vertebrae ; 
it was displaced upwards, the pedicle was ligatured, and 
the tumour was removed. The patient made a good 
recovery. 


589 Angioma of the Muscles of the Forearm 

H. L. Rocuer and Uzac (Bordeaux Chirurgical, October, 
1931, p. 388) describe angiomata of the voluntary muscles 
as being of two types: circumscribed or diffuse ; as regards 
their structure they are divided into the capillary and 
cavernous forms. These tumours may be present for 
many years, and in exceptional cases they may undergo 
sarcomatous degeneration. Diagnosis in these cases is 
extremely difficult, and is rarely made before operation. 
The symptoms are similar to those found in cases of 
lipoma or cold abscess, and when near a joint they have 
been diagnosed as cysts of the joint. When the angioma 
is circumscribed, its removal is simple, but, in cases where 
it is diffuse, extensive resection of the whole muscle is 
sometimes necessary to remove the tumour completely. 
A case is reported in which a woman, aged 46, had had 
a tumour of the forearm since childhood. This had 
gradually increased until it was in shape and size like a 
half lemon. There was no pain, pulsation, or murmur, 
but the tumour was rapidly increasing in size. On con- 
traction of the muscles the swelling was found to be 
fixed and a diagnosis of tumour of the muscle was made. 
Operation was undertaken under local anaesthesia, and 
disclosed a large dark-coloured tumour which was closely 
incorporated with the muscle fibres. The muscle was 
completely dissected out and removed with the tumour, 
and the wound closed, drainage being left. The patient 
made a good recovery, and the after-results were very 
satisfactory. Microscopical examination showed that the 
tumour was a diffuse capillary angioma, containing 
numerous bony nodules which had developed in the 
connective tissue. In cases where the angioma is large, 
general anaesthesia in conjunction with a tourniquet is 
recommended, but for small circumscribed angiomata, 
local anaesthesia has been found to be satisfactory. 


590 Pneumococcal Peritonitis 
L. AuroussEAU (Rev. Méd. Francaise, October 31st, 1931, 
p. 641) considers pneumococcal infection of the peritoneum 
is sufficiently frequent to be ranked among other causes 
of acute peritonitis. He has had 13 cases, bacteriologically 
controlled, in the last two years ; although it is un- 
doubtedly more common in girls than in boys, it is an 
exaggeration to say it is a disease of girls only. It is 
often secondary to some pneumococcal focus elsewhere, 
and infection may pass from the diaphragm, the genital 
track, the digestive system, or the blood. Two types 
have been described, the diffuse and the encysted, but the 
latter is really a further stage of the first. Nearly all 
cases begin diffusely with an acute onset, general sym- 
ptoms of grave toxaemia predominating over the local 
signs. The great difficulty in these cases is the differential 
diagnosis from other forms of peritonitis. The author 
suggests that the following symptoms may be helpful in 
deciding in favour of pneumococcal infection: sudden 
onset with prodromal sore throat, bronchitis, or other 
respiratory affection, high temperature, signs of general 
infection, diffuse abdominal pain without definite localiza- 
tion, disproportion between the general and the local 
signs, diarrhoea, and the presence of pneumococci in the 
blood. Treatment turns on the accuracy of the diagnosis ; 
if one can be sure that the peritonitis is pneumococcal, 
surgical intervention should be postponed, since the 
mortality in early operation is very high. If there is 


a probability, but no certainty, that the condition is 
pneumococcal, it is advisable to wait for a few hours, 
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paying especial attention to the presence of diarrhoea, 
When no conclusion can be drawn, an operation is essentj 

since the condition may be appendicular peritonitis. In 
the later stages, when encystment has occurred, there jg 
no question about the desirability of immediate operation, 
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591 Liver Extract in Pernicious Anaemia ; 
J. E. Connery (Journ. Amer. Med. Assoc., August 29th, 
1931, p. 605) comments on the advantages of massive 
doses of liver extract in cases of pernicious anaemia, 
especially for those patients who are severely ill and take 
liver with difficulty and where the necessary dose must 
be administered by tube. He refers also to the possibility 
that in certain cases the total amount of extract required 
to raise the red celi count to a given level may be leg 
when a single massive dose is given than when daily 
doses are employed, and reports on the treatment of six 
cases by massive single doses ranging from 30 to 50 phials 
(Lederle). Reticulocyte rises began on the 2nd to the 
4th day ; the peak was reached on the 4th day in one 
case, on the 6th day in four cases, and in one case on the 
7th day. The magnitude of the rise was satisfactory 
in all except one instance where a dose of 50 phials was 
followed by a peak of only 12 per cent. From the initial 
level of the red cells the maximum increase of the erythro- 
cytes could not be predicted. The administration of 
single massive doses of liver extract was without significant 
effect on the systolic or diastolic blood pressure, or on 
the blood sugar content. All the patients thus treated 
were given adequate daily doses of liver extract when 
the peak of the curve of the red cell count following the 
single dose had been reached. 


592 Ephedrine in Bronchial Asthma 
K. TIeFENSEE (Miinch. med. Woch., October 23rd, 1931, 
p. 1824) finds that adrenaline and its allied products 
(ephedrine, ephetonine, and sympatol) are, next to atro- 


pine, the best therapeutic agents in bronchial asthma. The 


superiority of ephedrine and sympatol over adrenaline 
lies in their more lasting action, the facility of administra- 
tion by the mouth, and their slighter toxicity. The 
action of ephedrine is weaker than that of adrenaline, and 
it is therefore not advisable in severe cases of bronchial 
asthma, but it may be useful at the onset or in the 
prevention of an attack. Administered by the mouth, 
the therapeutic result commences after 20 to 30 minutes, 
given intramuscularly or subcutaneously, after 10 to lb 
minutes. The action of the drug is followed by symptoms 
of languor, sleeplessness, tremors, restlessness, alimentary 
symptoms, and symptoms referred to the heart and blood 
vessels suggesting hyperthyroidism. Sympatol is given 
intravenously, intramuscularly, and subcutaneously in 
acute cases, or by the mouth at the onset of an attack 
and in milder cases, but its action is inferior to that of 
ephedrine or ephetonine. The intravenous injection of 
sympatol acts similarly to adrenaline. The author 
discusses the reasons why adrenaline and _ its allied 
products generally act more regularly and more strongly 
than atropine. 


593 Protein Therapy of Thrombo-angiitis Obliterans 
N. W. Barker (Journ. Amer. Med. Assoc., Septembet 
19th, 1931, p. 841) asserts that the medical treatment of 
thrombo-angiitis obliterans aims at the relief of pain and 
rapid healing of open lesions ; if these are attained, 
amputation may be avoided. Foreign protein treatment 
is rational for this disease, since it tends to relieve pain; 
by producing vaso-dilatation, with consequent incr 


blood supply to the extremities, it accelerates the healing. 


of lesions. Approximately 300 patients have been this 
treated at the Mayo Clinic ; the results in 150, to ¢@ 
of whom at least three injections were given, are here 
tabulated. The best preparations were found to be ordinaty 
T.A.B. and typhoid H antigen (a fraction of typhoid 
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pacteria, emulsified in sodium chloride solution and sub- 


yently killed with 0.5 per cent. phenol). The initial 
dose: is from 15 to 30 million organisms. The number of 
injections depends on the response, the dose being usually 
increased by 25 millions at a time, as may be found 
necessary to keep up the reaction. If prolonged treatment 
js needed, it is advisable to give a month's rest period 
after twelve injections. This treatment is but slightly 
effective in cases with claudication only, and in those with 
extensive gangrene , the best results are obtained in cases 
where there is rest pain (pain not induced by exercise), 
with or without ulcers or limited gangrene. 





Dermatology 





594 ~~ ~—=SCEtiology and Treatment of Eczema 

5, W. BECKER (Journ. Amer. Med. Assoc., October 3rd, 
1931, p. 983) maintains that there are no clinical or 
microscopical differences between eczema (with its factor 
of hypersensitiveness to certain irritative agents) and 
dermatitis, but that this fact has caused much contention 
owing to the employment of such terms as allergy, 
idiosyncrasy, and anaphylaxis. In his opinion, most cases 
are due to external irritants, usually chemical, but some- 
times physical—for example, the rays of the sun. The first 
step in treatment is, therefore, the identification of the 
cause, and its remtoval. In the case of eczema of the 
hand in housewives, for instance, protection can often 
be obtained by the use of thin cotton gloves, over which 
rubber gloves are worn. The cotton gloves absorb the 
perspiration, and prevent maceration ; they should be 
washed each time before being put on. They should be 
worn not only when the hands are put in water, but 
also when the patient is working in dust and dirt. 
Becker considers that desensitization therapy has been 
disappointing, although Bloch has shown that eczematous 
patients are seven times more sensitive to the common 
irritants than are healthy persons. In the vesicular stage 
the wet dressing is preferable, 1 grain of potassium 
permanganate in a pint of water, prepared twice daily, 
being the best application. It does not become excessively 
imitating, if inadvertently allowed to dry, and guards 
against any secondary infection. The dressing should 
not be surrounded by an impervious substance, such as 
oiled silk or paper, since free evaporation is desirable. It 
should be kept wet, but not dripping. After the more 
acute signs and symptoms have subsided, a sulphonated 
bitumen zinc paste may be applied ; it is renewed each 
morning and night after gentle removal from the skin 
with olive oil. Water and soap must be avoided. The 
paste should be continued even after the skin appears 
normal, since many recurrences have been caused by too 
early cessation of treatment. The skin remains hyper- 
sensitive for some time after apparent recovery. Becker 
adds that the term ‘‘ eczema ’’ is applicable to a definite 
class of inflammatory dermatoses, and may well be 
retained in dermatological nomenclature. 


595 Dermatitis Venenata due to Shoe Leather 

G. M. Lewis (Arch. Derm. and Syph., October, 1931, 
p. 597) reports two cases of dermatitis venenata due to 
shoe leather. Cases arising from this cause are extremely 
fare ; since the condition is not mentioned in textbooks, 
these two cases call attention to the fallacy of regarding all 
dermatoses of the feet as fungous in origin. In the first 
a follicular dermatitis, distributed in bands, and accom- 
panied by severe itching, commenced with the wearing 
of a particular pair of tan shoes, which were not lined 
with canvas over the parts affected ; recovery promptly 
occurred as soon as they were discarded. A sample of 
leather taken from the inner band of the shoes, known in 
the trade as ‘‘ bleached kip,’ applied for twenty-four 
hours to the inner side of the forearm produced a similar 
result. The patient’s skin was apparently hypersensitive 
to such leather, since application to the skin of three other 





subjects produced no such result. In the second case a 
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similar condition occurred after wearing a pair of black 
shoes in which there was no canvas lining. Samples of 
leather from the inside of these shoes applied to the 
forearm produced a pruritic eczematous eruption under 
each patch. Recovery ensued in both cases when the 
suspected shoes were discarded. Itching was a marked 
feature, and in the first patient it began two and a half 
months before the eruption appeared. Since several 
methods are employed in tanning it is almost impossible 
to trace the process used for any given pair of shoes ; 
the patient can only learn by experience his own hyper- 
sensitiveness. The possibility of such a cause of 
dermatosis of the feet should be borne in mind. 


596 Treatment of Psoriasis 

A. Toma (Ann. de Derm. et de Syph., October, 1931, 
p. 1110) has made use of formolized emulsions of the 
squames of psoriasis, in preparing an autogenous vaccine. 
The scales, scraped off the lesions with a bistoury or 
a slip of glass, are triturated in a mortar, and the resultant 
powder is emulsified in. normal serum, in test tubes ; 
formol in 0.25 per cent. dilution is added, and the 
emulsion is kept at 37°, being frequently shaken. Tests 
for bacteriological sterility are made after 48 hours, but 
the emulsion is kept in the incubator for a week before 
use, to ensure the volatilization of the formol. The con- 
centration of solid in the vaccine is such as to provide 
a sediment | to 2 c.cm. in volume, after 24 hours’ standing 
in an ordinary test tube. The dosage begins with 2 to 3 
c.cm. on alternate days, and is increased up to 10 c.cm. 
doses at intervals of 3 to 4 days ; no general reaction of 
importance has been noted, though the larger doses have 
sometimes been followed by localized nodular infiltrations 
which persist for a. long time, but eventually disappear 
spontaneously. Three patients have been treated with 
good results ; one case in a boy of 17, of a year’s duration, 
showing clinical cure after two months’ treatment, in- 
volving the use of 80 c.cm. of vaccine. The other two 
cases, both of many years’ duration, improved very con- 
siderably. In one of these other cases, that of a woman 
aged 38, the eruptions were subject to seasonal exacerba- 
tions in autumn and spring ; after this vaccine treatment 
was begun. at the beginning of the autumn of 1930 there 
was no further exacerbation, and the lesions cleared up 
steadily. Toma admits that time must show whether 
these cures may be regarded as permanent, and whether 
the vaccine is able to check recurrences. 
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597 Diagnosis and Treatment of Puerperal Sepsis 

E. R. Wuite (Med. Journ. of Australia, September 19th, 
1931, p. 352) states that in Australia the death rate from 
puerperal sepsis is increasing, particularly in Melbourne. 
Since this condition is an infected wound disease, of which 
the bacteriology and pathology are similar to those of 
surgical infections occurring elsewhere in the body, local 
and general considerations are involved. Sepsis depends 
on tissue damage and haemorrhage, and prophylaxis is 
most important. Vaginal examination can almost entirely 
be replaced by abdominal examination. Efforts should 
be concentrated on asepsis and a physiological conduct of 
labour. By preventing exhaustion and loss of blood 
much can be accomplished in obviating infection ; face 
masks should be worn by all attendants at confinements. 
Cyilin and brilliant green are advocated as antiseptics. 
Early diagnosis of sepsis is stressed ; suitable nursing must 
be provided early, but the avoidance of interference is 
recommended as the safest method of dealing with the 
uterus in puerperal sapraemia and sepsis ; foods rich in 
vitamins A and D should be given. As a prophylactic 
measure in all suspected cases, and as a_ therapeutic 
measure in early pyrexia, anti-streptococcal serum should 
be used. In cases where such conservative measures do 
uot prove satisfactory, intrauterine glycerin therapy may 
be usefully instituted. Vaccines appear to be beneficial 
only in protracted chronic cases. In acute cases blood 
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transfusion is of value. Since arsenical compounds seem to 
have some specific effect upon haemolytic streptococci, 
their use is indicated in acute sepsis. Surgical treatment 
is not advocated, apart from suitable drainage of any 
abscess formation in pelvic cellulitis or peritonitis. Every 
effort should be made to raise local tissue resistance, and 
to increase the bactericidal power of the blood. 


598 Disappearance of the Placental Site in the 
Puerperium 

J. W. WittraMs (Journ. Amer. Med. Assoc., August 22nd, 
1931, p. 523) records investigations which indicate that 
the mucosa of the uterine cervix is restored by the end 
of the first week after delivery, that the extra-placental 
endometrium is regenerated during the third week of the 
puerperium, and that the placental site persists for six 
or seven weeks, its ultimate disappearance being effected 
by a process of exfoliation which in great part results 
from undermining by endometrial tissue. | These con- 
clusions are based upon examinations of the uterus 
removed by operation, or obtainable from necropsies. 
The disappearance of the placental site does not seem 
to be the result of an inflammatory process or of extensive 
necrosis ; all the specimens showed an unusual proliferation 
of the endometrial tissue, which not only covered the 
placental site, but invaded it in all directions, extending 
particularly between it and the underlying muscularis 
layer, and leading eventually to extrusion or exfoliation. 
Williams adds, however, that further evidence is necessary 
before this hypothesis of exfoliation can be accepted, and 
he gives illustrations of histological preparations which 
appear to clinch his argument. Absorption in situ was 
not observed in his cases. 


599 Gingivitis of Pregnancy 

S. Monasu (Arch. Derm. and Syph., October, 1931, 
p. 580) records five illustrative cases in women, aged from 
18 to 38, in whom growths were observed on the gums 
during pregnancy. They began to form at a _ variable 
time during pregnancy, usually during the earlier months ; 
they increased in size unless treated, and spontaneously 
diminished or disappeared after delivery of the child. 
Since the growth is inflammatory in origin, and is not 
a true tumour, Monash proposes the term “‘ proliferative 
gingivitis ’’ of pregnancy. The rapid evolution of the 
inflammatory process during gestation appears to be due 
to an exaggerated inflammatory response in some women 
at that time to irritants that normally provoke only a 
moderate reaction. Prophylaxis and treatment consist 
in thorough cleaning and scaling of the teeth, the removal 
of all greatly decayed teeth and poorly fitting dentures, 
the correction of the abnormalities of the gums, and 
instruction in the proper use of the tooth-brush. 


600 Abortifacient Apiol Poisoning 

Trutat, MicuHon, and Tuiers (Bull. Soc. d’Obstét. et 
de Gynécol. de Paris, October, 1931, p. 615) state that 
apiol, formerly regarded as non-toxic, is very commonly 
used in France as an abortifacient. They record the case 
of a woman who admitted having swallowed in three 
days thirty capsules, each containing 20 cg. of the active 
product. Abortion ensued, and a week later she was 
admitted to hospital in a state of collapse, with a tem- 
perature of 104°. The general condition improved, but an 
almost complete anuria followed with great increase of 
the blood urea (3.29 grams). Bilateral decapsulation of the 
kidneys was followed by re-establishment of diuresis, 
complete in a fortnight. This urine, however, contained 
only 1 per cent. of urea, and at the time of death, thirty 
days after the operation, the blood urea had risen to 
8 grams. Other symptoms were diarrhoea, bleeding from 
the gums, buccal gangrene, and coma. At the necropsy 
the uterus, peritoneum, liver, spleen, and lungs appeared 
normal. Haematuria has previously been described as 
following apiol ingestion, but the present authors have 
been able to trace only one other fatal case ; in this the 
death occurred on the thirteenth day from diarrhoea, 
icterus, epistaxis, bleeding from the gums, and uraemic 
coma with anuria. 
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601 The Influence of Fatigue on Antibody 
Formation and Infection 

E. FRIEDBERGER, O. ANDERSEN, C. CALLERIO, and | 
I. Rutcnko (Zeit. f. Immunitdtsf., October 16th, 193] 
p. 225) report a number of experiments on the effect of 
acute and chronic fatigue on the antibody content of the 
blood of laboratory animals, and on their resistance tg 
experimental infection. In the first series guinea-pig 4 
were used, and the normal titre of complement and of 
natural haemolytic immune body to sheep red cells wag eo, 
determined. Altogether 53 animals were tested, some. 
being acutely fatigued by being made to run round 
interior of a revolving drum for short periods, others bej ’ 
made to run at frequent intervals with rest pauses ig 
between. In no case was any difference in the titre of 
the antibodies found between the normal and the control 
animals. In the second series rabbits were chosen. — The 
animals were actively immunized by injections of sheep 
red cells of killed El Tor vibrios. After some days, during 
which the rabbits were daily fatigued, the antibody titre 
was determined ; again no difference was found betweeg 
the fatigued and the contro! animals. After determining 
the titre, some rabbits were again fatigued, but this did 
not lead to any greater fall in titre than occurred in the 
control animals. Moreover, fatiguing the animals before 
immunization had no apparent effect on the subsequent 
antibody response. In the third series rats and guinea 
pigs were injected intraperitoneally with living El Tor 
vibrios in such a dose as to cause about a 50 per cent, 
mortality. Some animals were fatigued after the injection, 
others both before and after. No difference, however, 
was noticed, since approximately the same proportion of — 
the fatigued animals died as the controls. The authors 
conclude that the antibody content of the blood, the = 
formation of antibodies, and resistance to infection, are 
independent of bodily fatigue. 
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602 Nuclear Changes in Leucocytes in Vitro 
M. Copro (Lo Sperimentale, October 3rd, 1931, p. 363) 
has studied the action of filtrates of old typhoid broth 
cultures on human leucocytes in vitro, and has extended | 
the observations of Messini on 70 confirmed cases of 





typhoid that there is a shift to the left of the Areth 
nuclear formula, probably due to a paralysing action of 
the toxin on the amoeboid movement of the leucocytes. 
He has endeavoured, also, to gain information about the 
value and significance of the varying segmentation of 
the leucocyte nuciei ; recent researches have shown that 
this is not exclusively a function of the age of the mature 
granulocyte. After preliminary tests indicating that the 
unfavourable conditions inherent in in vitro life of leuco 
cytes caused no alteration in the nuclei or shift of the 
nuclear index within 6 to 8 hours, a series of observa 
tions of stained films and of hanging drops on warm 
stage was made, in which to the saiine solution used for 
diluting and preserving the blood was added filtrate of 
old broth cultures of B. typhosus ; controls of sterile 
broth cultures were employed. From concentrations of 
broth filtrate as low as 0.2 to 0.6 per cent., samples were 
taken at intervals of 30 minutes to 4 hours. The results 
show a marked lowering of the nuclear index, and @ 
prevalence of two lobed nuclei and diminution of those 
with four or more lobes, the total number of the 
leucocytes remaining constant. It was thus possible to 
demonstrate a marked shift to the left of the nucleat 
index in leucocytes in vitro by the action of filtered 
broth cultures of B. typhosus. This is in accord with 
the shift to the left observed by Messini and others m@ 
the course of different toxic infections, and also by the 
action of certain drugs. Cappo concludes that the 
morphology of nuclei can vary in the absence of haeme 
poietic tissue, and that the presence of little segmen 

nuclei does not necessarily indicate the passage of young = 
cells into the circulation. 
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A typical pneumonia report states: 


2 


66 


Male adult, admitted to hospital on the second day of illness, | 
suffering from double lobar pneumonia. His condition appeared 
hopeless. He was very deeply cyanosed, pulse 140, respiration 48, 
temperature 103-2°. 


“2 c.c. of Edwenil were given, followed by a fall in temperature 
to 99° in 12 hours. A second dose of 2 c.c. was given. 
Temperature rose to 102-4° and-fell again in another 12 hours. 








“This cycle was: repeated and temperature reached normal on 
the 6th day. Six hours after the first injection, it was obvious that 


he was more comfortable. The cyanosis began to subside on the | 


. second day. From that time improvement was rapid and uneventful.” 
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PURGATIVES AND MALNUTRITION 


The dangers attending the administration 
of irritant purgatives to delicate and debili- 
tated patients have long been recognised. 


Whilst a certain amount of immediate 
relief may be thus obtained, the disturbing 
effect on the autonomic nervous system 
and the malnutrition resulting from 
irritation of the absorptive mechanism 
frequently outweigh the temporary alle- 
viation. There appears, also, to be con- 
siderable risk of malnutrition in the 
constant use of laxatives of the so-called 
lubricating type. The covering of the 
mucous membrane of the intestines with 
a thin coating of oil can hardly fail to 


Jessen the absorption of aliment. More- 


over, it was found by Channon and 
Collinson that a portion of the mineral 
oil is liable to be absorbed and to 


accumulate in the liver. The patho- 
logic possibilities of such accumulation 
need no stressing. 


For the relief of moderate degrees of 
constipation, in cases in which the fullest 
nutrition is important, no safer or more 
reliable laxative can be found than an 
effervescent preparation of the standard 


of Eno’s “Fruit Salt.” 


In Eno’s “Fruit Salt,” it is claimed, we 
have at our disposal a carefully com- 
pounded, pure and standardised prepara- 
tion, entirely free from the harsh and 
disagreeable sulphates of soda and 
magnesia. Eno’s “Fruit Salt” has been 
used and prescribed by thousands of 
doctors for over half a century, during 
which time its reputation has become 


world-wide. 
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